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PREFACE 


Lytton Strachey, arch-priest of the reaction against the dusty 
biographical techniques of the 19th century, aimed at ‘a brevity 
which excludes everything which is redundant and nothing that is 
significant’. For him this was a self-imposed discipline; for the 
compilers of a biographical dictionary it is a stark necessity imposed 
by the limits of available space, confronting them with a formidable 
exercise in eclecticism wliich is rendered more difficult as each 
year brings its new crop of celebrities. The high reputation which 
Chambers's Biographical Dictiojiary has built up over more than 
half a century testifies to the success with which past editors have 
faced this problem, and in preparing this new revised version we are 
very conscious of the debt which we owe to our predecessors and of 
our responsibility to maintain the standards which they have set. 

It may be appropriate here to examine some features of the new 
edition. Considerably larger than its precursor, it contains 1440 
pages in place of 1006 and accommodates w'ell over 15,000 biographies 
as against something under 11,000 previously. Every existing entry 
has been examined with a view to revision, and although a large 
number of articles of proved excellence have needed little attention, 
many have been rewritten or amplified, while some outdated entries 
possessing no ostensible interest for modem readers have been 
removed. Fame and public esteem are constantly subject to the 
vagaries of fashion, and critical assessments are changed by modern 
research. Thus Monteverdi, whose great importance in the Iiistory of 
music is today more fuUy recognized, now receives 59 lines in place 
of 5, T. S. Eliot has 144 instead of 6, and the meagre allowance 
formerly given to the great Impressionist painters has been increased 
to match their current status. Conversely, Lord Lytton has less than 
half the space previously given to him, and the Victorian sentimental 
subject-painters, whose treatment in the old edition has for some 
time appeared over-generous by modem standards, have been pared 
down. Other articles, adequate in length and admirable in their 
time, have been refashioned because modem criticism and scholarship 
have modified the traditional image. Many of the standard figures of 
literature, philosophy and history fall into this category — Shakespeare 
and Trollope, Hume and Hegel, Charles II and Wolsey, to quote a 
few examples. 

It is in the choice of new names that we are faced with the most 
onerous part of our task. The hard core of established notabilities 
provides an uncontroversial nucleus, but the vast array of lesser 
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luminaries presents a problem to which there can be no ccunpletcly 
satisfactory solution. It is all too easy to set up worthiness and the 
more orthodox forms of prestige as the criterion and to end by 
producing a kind of Debrett of the Establishment and the 
cracy’; this at least we hope to have avoided, but that wc should 
please everybody is manifestly out of the question. Our mctluHi 
has been to ask ourselves the question Os he (or she) likely to be 
looked up?k and to answer it as honestly as possible, Ihus along- 
side the more traditional ligurcs we find not only Kurosawa the film- 
director and Ellington the jazz musician, hut Van Meegcren the art 
forger, Joyce the traitor, Strcicher the war-criminal, Manuel the 
murderer — in fact anybody considered suOicicntly interesting, what 
ever his calling. The past few decades liavc added now categories 
to the range of human skills and failings, such as geneticists, radio- 
astronomers, nuclear scientists and film stars, to say nothing of 
genocides, action painters and Angry Young Mon, who now take 
their place within the pages of the dictionary as well as formerly 
omitted characters from earlier times like Uoldcrlin, Kihert, Stubbs 
and Telemann, whose reputations were cither uncstablishcd or 
temporarily eclipsed when the earlier edition was published. When 
all this is done we are still left with an extensive card-index of those 
who have just failed to get in, and to those readers whose faviniritc 
characters may be languishing in its drawers wc offer our aiiologies. 

The unique position which Chambers's Bfam^pbical Divfiimarv 
holds among works of its kind owes much to the policy of clotliing 
the bare facts with human interest and critical observaf ion, and in the 
new edition we have taken care to preserve this tradition. We have 
not been as extravagant as Curll, whose biograpltics were said by 
Arbuthnot to have ‘added a new terror to death k nor Itavc we soufjit 
to emulate the pious eulogies which prompted Carlyle to write 
‘How delicate, how decent is English biography, bless its mealy 
mouthk but we have endeavoured to produce sonictliing more than 
a catalogue of facts, that is to say a book which may be rCiUl as 
well as looked up. 

Several improvements may be noticed in the layout and design 
of the work, A modern type-face of larger size places less strain on 
the eyes, and the resultant small loss in lines per page has been 
recouped by increasing the type-area. The headwords in Indtl capitals 
stand out more clearly, and a system of numbering has been intio- 
duced so that persons of the same surname may be readily dis- 
tinguished and their relationship, if any, immediately established, A 
standard sequence of essential basic information-''Surniimc (bold 
capitals), Christian names and titles (small bold), pronunciation 
(where given), dates, designation, birthplace (whore knownh ^ now 
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commences each entry in place of the somewhat haphazard arrange- 
ment hitherto adopted. The pronunciation of dillicnlt names" is 
indicated, using the simplified phonetic system detailed on p. sii. 
Bihhograpiiical notes giving useful suggestions for further reading 
appear at the end of most articles. The supplementary index, now 
extended from 10 to 3.'i pages, will be an invaluable aid for tlevotees 
of quiz games and crosswords, for settling arguments, or for the idle 
pursuit of general knowledge. 

finally we wish to e.xpress our grateful thanks to all who have 
assisted in the compilation of this work, among them ticknowledged 
experts in many fields, who have contributed articles or supplied 
infi'i Illation, mciiiliers of university stalls, librarians, collcagiic.s on 
the cdiloiial stall (d \V.<.t R.CJianihers Ltd.aiid others. VVe havcsjicnt 
much time in checking the accuracy of our information, but among 
so many thousands of facts a few mistakes must lurk undetected. 
\Vc shall tlicrelorc be glad (if at the same time sorry) to have any 
errors reported to us for correction in future editions. 

J. O. 'fHORNE 


{iDINIlURCiU, 1961 



ADDENDA 


ADENAUER. He engaged in a PubHc 
controversy over his succession with Brnara 
(q.v.) in 1959, consolidated the new Franco- 
German friendship and modified the German 
desire for reunification. His reslramt during 
the Berlin crisis (1961-62) as well as Ins great 
age (85) caused a fall in the fortunes ol Ins 
parties at the polls ( 1961 ) nocessi ating a 
coalition with the Free Democrats, who 
pressed him for an early retirement. 

AKINS, Zoc. Died 1958. 

ALDINGTON, Richard. Died 1962. 
ANASTASIA. Anna Anderson s claim was 
finally rejected by a Hamburg court in May 

ANDRIC, Ivo (1892- ), Yugoslav author 

and diplomat, born near Travnk, was 
Minister in Berlin at the outbreak ol war in 
1939. His chief works, The Briaf^e on the 
Drina (1945) and Bosnian Story (*^^5) won 
for him the Nobel prize for lilcriUurc (1961) 
and the sobriquet ‘ the Yugoslav Tolstoy . 
ANTHFJL, George. Died 1959. 

ASHTON 0)i Knighted 1962. 

AZIKIWE, Nnamdi. Governor-general ol 
Nigeria from 1960. 

BAIRNSEATHER, Bruce. Died 1959. 
BANDA, Hastings Kamuzu (1906- ), NVa^*! 

politician, achieved an education by sclf-ncip 
in South Africa, graduating in philosophy and 
in medicine in the U.S.A. and L.R.C.l. at 
Edinburgh (1941). His opposition to the 
Central African Federation caused hmi to 
give up his succcssfal London O//') 

and return via Ghana to NyasalancI (lv5o). 
Leader of the Malawi African Congress, ho 
was gaoled in 1959, became minislcr^ ol 
national resources (1961) and prime 
minister (1963). . , 

BAX (1). Clifford Bax died 1962. 
BEECHAM, Sir Thomas. Died 1961. 
BEKESY, Georg von (1899- ), Hungarian 

physiologist, born in Budapest, was led to 
study of the human car through his work as 
a telecommunications engineer. From 1945 
he carried on his researches in Stockholm 
and in 1949 became a senior research fellow 
at Harvard. The world’s greatest expert on 
aural physiology, he was awarded the Nobel 
prize for medicine in 1961. 

BELL (5). Vanessa Bell died 1961. 
BIRKETT, William Norman, 1st Baron. 
Died 1962. 

BLIXEN, Karen. Died 1962. 

BOHR, Niels. Died 1962. 

BRENTANO, von, (4) resigned in November 
1961 as foreign minister to facilitate the 
formation of a coalition government of 
Dr Adenauer’s parties with the Free Demo- 

BRElilL, Henri. Died 1961. 

BUCHMAN, Frank. Died 1961. 

BURNET, Sir Macfarlane (1899- ), Aus- 

tralian physician, born atTraralgon, Victoria, 
became in 1928 assistant director and later 
director of the Institute for Medical Research, 
Melbourne. A world authority on virus dis- 
eases, he shared the Nobel prize in 1960 with 
Medawar (q.v.) for researches on immun- 
ological intolerance in relation to skin and 


orcan grafling. He reccivefi a Ivniglillunnl 

?nY«l ami tbe O.M. in 19.58. 

rAlVIN Melvin (FMl 1. Ahh-ikmh 

chemist,’ professor of 't,,'s 

fornia University Iron. 9.17 , , 

rcscarche.s on pliotosynllieM;.. IK. non 

CAMlISyAlbwt! Died l*'('0 in a e.ir .ueidenl 

COCKKRI(l*L, Cliristoiiher Sydiu’j (I'Hd ). 
English radio-einunoer, I'orn^ ui t ainbiub i 
ami pioneer of the ainphibion.s hoven't.i 
whieli rides on a Lushun, ol ie -gem laU d a. 
(1953). A prototyiH' iiuidc the ( auu% innu 

crossing in .luly 1 95*h . . , 

COMF'rON (1), Arthur Holly. Davl I o, 

€^<TrTOT, Alfred, Died 1962 (concctuw), 
COTY (2), Reiie. Died 1962. 

CRK’K, Francis / \ J j 

British scientist, educated at 
the universities ol London ^ ^ 
from 1949 curried on research in mokudat 
biology at the t'avendish f ahoratinv. 

.1, D. Watson in 195.1 he coiranniul a 
molecular model of the complex p'lie h 
material deoxynhonucleic acid. *9ui latu 
researches on the nucleic acids naM* led n 
far-reaching discoveries concenune a 
genetic code. With Watson and \N dk m * 
(qq.v.) he was awarded tjie Nobel price tiu 
medicine and physhdogy in 1^62, 

CULLEN (1), <’ouiilee. I>ied PHn. 

DALTON, (1) I high, Baron Dalhm, Died 

DARW9N (1). Sir (‘harles Galion l>at\un 

died 1962. 

t>AVIES (2), ('lemeut. Died LHt?,. 

DE FORKS'!’, Lee. Died 1961. 

DE GAUIitK. His goxcinment granted 
independence to all L’rcnch Atncan colonirs 
(1959 60) and negotiatssk ainul uidcspfrad 
terrorist activities by the Lrench evaunv 
generals of the O.A.S. as well as the Alpeii.m 
nationalists, the L’vtan ivgiceineuP* with tije 
latter. Algeria hecumc iiulepetuirnt in Ink 
1962, De Gaulle surviving repeated pidmcal 
crises by a lavish use ot’ the lelercndmn. 
Despite American wishes, he peiseded m his 
efforts for a LYench iiufepemteiit nncleat 
deterrent, consolidated die new trieiidsinii 
with L’cdcral Ciernumv hv a triumrdnnd stair 
visit in Scplcmhcr 1962 and rel used aiiv 
concessions to the terms of BritaniN nioposed 
entry into the European Gommoii Mafivri. 
DE LA ROGHFk Mum. Died IhnL 
DOOIJrn.K, HMii, Died 1961. 

EDEN (1), Sir Anthony. Ct. I ail of Avon m 
1961. 

EICHMANN, Karl Adolf, ikifmnim f 1996 n2|* 
Austrian Nazi war-cfiminal, horn tit .Snlmgr it* 
became a member of ttw K.H. and oigaiii/ei 
of anti-Bemitic activities iiichidtng llw iwiw 
deportation and extermination of imihims td' 
Jews in Gernumy and elsewliere atUn I94L 
Captured by H.s. forces in 1945, iie Ind Ihs 
identity, escaped from his priwni camp, amt 
in 1950 decamped to the Argentme, 1 here 



!n' u!lsinatci\ tiacad hy Israeli ar.cnts in 
{‘ifUh M't/ed. taken to Imsh'I, condenuunt to 
death and rseenUHl. See hooks hy W'u’Jtton 
fin(>n, and HrMudds, K.u/ and Aldouln 
(Idnfh 

FIN.\n>K I nirJ. I>ied hUd . 

!• VI 't lv\FU. Wllimm Hnrristm. hied 
hKOSI <?u Hohert. Hiod 

C; VII'SKM I . H'unh, Hied 
C;illBS ( tK Sir ridli|>. Died 
c;iNSBI*l«;* Vllni U’Ft^ ). American 
poet, anthot ol //oh / 1 ld^ h. which aclnevcd 
a ,o/. « ./r \nifhliii' as the piototvpc poem 
ot the ‘ he.d ' s». hooh 

(;i ASFH, Donald Vithiir { ), Amen 
can ith\sidst. hmn at l leseland. t>hun 
W hile wtokinr at the I niunsit’* ot'Miehieati 
tprp^ tt(M lie devrhkp^'tJ Itn* * Imhhle chamhet ' 
iot ohsetsine tin* paths of atoniie p,u tides, 
an athunetnenf wlmh won tnm the Ntdnd 
pn/e m P*nth the \eat m whieh he hecatne 
piol/ssof at the t noerau ot i'ahimma, 
C;OOSSF\S t h, Sir Fmtene, Died 
(,U V|N<;FU» IVre>. Dietl fMpp 

HAMMVBSKddil D. Dap Dfnlmnr. Auao 
lied the \ohel pe.u e pn/e tot Pod posthtnn 
opsh affei Ills death m an an * lash near 
\iftda in \ Mlnulesifi m Sept inn I while 
etutaeed to nenotiaf ions tn ei the < int«*o < 1 1 as. 
Ills \ III, hdward Rielmrd <teot'iti‘ (PMn p 
Ihdisll t 'onsenative pohtuian. tuun at 
HtoadsttOls, was a sdiol.n ot U.dtnd t ollei*e. 
tHiotd, set\ed ni W'oiKl War It and enteied 
pailiainent m insip ,tiir td' Bntlet's * One 
Nation ^ new toiv intellectuals. He was an 
assedatd t I and dn*d‘ uhip ( I'OS 'Snj, 

nnnrdei ot I alu^nt ( poai nnj when he 
heonne loo! Ihnv Se.d and the i'hiel' 
nektidiafor toi hi ilam's etdt > into tlie lanO" 
I'lran i inmuon Mat kef, 

IIFSDN<;\V AV» Fmest Mitlar* Died Idfd. 
IllsSSh * lirrmtmit. t>ied 
ltODC;sON fli, f^iilph. Died IdnF 
HOi'SI \IHFH, Dohert I PB ^ I. Amertean 
svamted. hoin m New Vmk. tanpht at 
iVnnsyl^anta Dnnetsit*^ hefoie heimt ap" 
pniiited piotesstir of idnsics at Slatthnd 
tP'iMip He shared the P^hl Nohet award 
\utlt Mosstninr {ipv,! f*n' rescatches intttf 
atminc stincliite. 

HOI I .AND Dd. Sir Sidney <*eorr»e. <'r. 
OAMI. P^SA died Phd. 

HiKli’iy dtirttties. Died |dni. 

IKFDAND tlh Mm. Died 

JOHN HI* %tt«iwhw, Died P«it, 

JHNH rih C‘iirl <*iwhmn Died Dh»L 

EAIHS iMki h American anthma 

httfit in New York of Rmtstan dewnt. yepved 
III the toH. army, wotked a^* a hnirnalpa and 
ritrliii ftcripiwnifer Htnl tnodneed 
tmpreleiilinipi papeihackn rwloie oitergmis 
It* it vrhw* nowlisl with O/io tPDH, mi 
CIrwelliitti i'oiiilenniatfon of' totahiariaittmn* 
’|%e ikiv i4 #/ic A/iwA-ri" fPDfih mt lifflWi 
mhmiiihiith AH Mm HWh and 

iMW Mt* lifn/ie (|hS7h 
ICAHFMAN, Hiwiiii. Diril DKil. 


RFNDHFAV, ^ John CowJery (PM 7 ), 

British scientist, horn at tKt'ord, educ.Ucd at 
( lil'ton ami Inmtv C ‘olle.ee. Cambriilpe. was 
attaclu'd to tlk" Ministrv of Aircraft Pro- 
dnetion dnrinp. World War H, afterwards 
leturninp, to Oamhridne. wlunr he later 
heeame depots' alireetor id’ the Medical 
Heseaivh (VumeiPs unit for molecular 
hiolop.N . With Pertit/ (qw.) he carried out 
leseaiehes in the chennstrv of the blood and 
diseoM'ted the strncinre ot' lu^oplobitu and 
wnh him was awarded the Nidud t'hcntislry 
pi i/e tor pndh 

KFWKDV t h. the eonservatism of (‘on- 
pa ess st.dled KennetlvN hid for Dt new* 
fViintier ‘ in snet.d lepaslation. I he fiasco of 
the invasion of ('ntia. hy U.S.' aided exiles, 
liouiled his i'nst nn*etinp with Khrushdiev m 
Vienna tn .hme I not. He displaveil liunness 
and mmleiation m the Beilin ami Pans etises, 
hut in Oetohet PH»7 in the hist direct con- 
funitation tndween Ktissta ami .Vmenca, lie 
nsk.nl nnclcai war, nulucinp the RiisM.ms to 
wttlulraw their imssiles from t‘nha. lie 
intetx ened lo sfo}'i the steel i tmipanies* priec 
iiuaeases {.Afnil inn,M anti Ihrouph Ins 
hrothei, Ruliert h’runeis (1^7*^ f, the 
attmnev pemuah sinduntetl fetleral tlesepre- 
nation polu V in sclunds and umverstfies. 
mdahlv at Oyhntl, NhsMssippi (.Sept. Ph»Jh 
He tliseoinapeti mtlepentleid natunia! unclear 
tletenents rn I'nnipe atul mpetl Bntisli etifrv 
inttUhe I ttrofiean { ‘onmmn MaikeP Vnother 
htothec, Fdwnrd .Moore (PHJ l. was 
elected senattir ft out Massachusetts in Pduh 

KFlHHfVD, Juek t Pph' K Amencan 
anthot. hotn in I owell. Mass,, wtui a 
St holarshtp lo ( idnndna PmversUy hut 
punctuated Ins stmhes with wamlmups up 
ami tlowii the t tmutiv tiomp othl jobs, Hts 
lirst noxel /'/#e /ou7i »nn/ Htr Tire (PHpi was 
well ret eixcii, thouph wnilen in the tuthmlox 
mannei wlmh he ahamlonetl in Au* HihiJ 
tPDD, a sjvontaneousK cteatetl work nsinp 
the mfet-iums * beatnik * nlnuu ami ex- 
pressiijp the southl'u! diyctmteut ot ttie 
’ heal ’ peiieraftou, I a ter hocAs are /7ie 
/f/niroM /hmn (tnVKi. //ic Suhh*fftUit*itfi 

(luNM. thHhtf Ain tPJ.WM. and A Aw/e 

( d,\ \u/l' t P/VOf. 

KNKalr t7h Harold. Died pmi. 

KlfFISI KH'. PriD. Diet! Phi?, 

DAND» Kdwhi Herhert t PhD p Aruefteaii 
tnvenior and physicnd. hmm at Ilrith^epnrt, 
t*onm, kno-wn espeendiv tor Ins dncoycricM 
reliUmti to the pohnt/aimn of hidn, and for 
Ins invention of the * nne step ’ camera, 
winch takes am! ptocesses pliotimrapfis on 
the spill, 

HANDAH* law Dnvidmleh ( PH1H i, Ifysyniii 
scienUHt, horn iti Baku, gradnated at lAfUti- 
jr^radAttnl snbsedttemlv hevaine professor of 
Phv'sk's at Moscow, Known for his impor-^ 
tant reseaiehes on the diiaiihmi tlirory, h© 
was awarded the Nolml prt/e for phvstcs in 
pi6? fiM Ins work on theories of comleiiwi 
mau«?f, parltcnlarlv lielnini, 

t.AN<AAIHm» IrHiii IWh Am«riaifi 
cheniisf, horn ist lirnoklyih New YYifk, 
ednemmt at (Yilumhhi mid Cltlihri|«, witt 
utisKwidied with the tierwml IJucdrk Cnrii* 
pmy from IWI lo PiSih hefng froiit W2 
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associate director of the Research Laboratory. 
He was Nobel prize-winner in 1932 for his 
work on surface cheniiistry, and his many 
inventions include the gas-filled tungsten 
lamp, and atomic hydrogen welding. 

X.AUGHTON (1), Clmrlcs, Died 1962. 

LLOYD (4). He resigned the chancellorship 
of the Exchequer in Mr Macmillan’s great 
^ purge’ in July 1962. Refusing a peerage, 
he was given the task of investigating the 
Conservative Party organization. 

LOW (1), David. Knighted 1962. 

LLMLIVIBA, Patrice Emergy (192.5-61), 
Congolese politician, born in Katako 
Konibc, became leader of the Congolese 
national movement and when the C’ongo 
became an independent republic in 1960 was 
made premier. Almost immediately the 
country was plunged into chaos by warring 
factions, and after being deposed in Sept. 
I960 by his rival, Kasavubu, Lumumba was 
assassinated in Feb. 1961. 

LtlTHULL Albert John {1899? . ). Afri- 

can resistance leader, son of a Zulu Christian 
missionary, was educated at an American 
mission school near Durban and sixaU 15 
years as a teacher before being elected tribal 
chief of Groutville, Natal. Deposed for 
anti-apartheid activities, ho became prcsidonl- 
gencrul of the. African National Congress, 
in which capacity he dedicated himself to a 
campaign of non-violent resistance and was 
a defendant in the notorious Johannesburg 
treason trial (19.56 59). In 1961 he was 
awarded the Nobel Peace prize for his 
unswerving opposition to racial violence in 
the face of repressive measures by the South 
African government and impatience from 
extremist Africans. 


Jodroll professor of Coinparati\c Analtnnv 
at London University, shared the Nobel 
in I9C)0 with Burnet (q.v.) for exiu'nmeiit* tm 
immunolog.ical intolerance. He gave the 
brilliant Reith 1 ectures (1959) on Vhe i'ufuie 
of Man, 

MICSTROVUh Ivan. Died 1902. 

MILLAY, Kdmi Si Vincent. Duni bfid. 
MOSES, Anna Marv iCinmdina). Died Pbu, 
MOSSBAllR, Hmlolf U9>9 K Amcnean 
physicist, born in Munidu dtscowred ihr 
’ Mossbaur I 'licet * coitccrning gamma ladia - 
tion in crystals, and shared tlic I9nl Nnlwl 
prize with Hofstadlcr (q.vd for research into 
atomic structure. 

NIXON, As the Rcpuldican candtihue, he 
lost the prcsttlcntial election U9eaM fa 
Kennedy by a tiny margin. Standing tor the 
governorship of (‘alihirma in 19(»A he was 
again dcfeatcil. Sec tun autohmga aph\ . An 
C/v.vf'.v ( 19(>2). 

NOR'nr (3), Sir Dudley. Died 1901. 

PA(;K ( I ), Sir i'Vedcrick llamllev. DhhI ion). 
PEREZ DE AYALA, Ramc'm. 'Died |9nA 
PERirrZ, XLix EertUnaml ( 1914 ). Atrdmm- 

born British scientist, gnuhiated a! \aesma 
and came to Cambridg,e in 19 hi p\ cam on 
research at the Cavendish 1 ahmators, uHete 
he began work on tlic structure id h.umro 
globin ami ultimaiely became dmntm of (hr 
Medical Research I'onnvirH unit for Mole 
cular Biology. 4 he cnhnmahon of Js \eao* 
work in this (iehl was the gunt awaut to 
IVrut/ aiul Kcmh'cvs tq.v.) of the Nohe! 
chemistry prize for 
PU’CARD, Augu^^te, Dieit 
POULENC, Enmeis. Died VH,\, 


MACMILLAN (3). His ‘ wind of change ’ 
speech at Cape Town (1960) acknowledged 
the political aspirations of Africans. In 1961 
he committed Britain to negotiations for 
entry into the European Common Market 
and in July 1962, after some set-bucks in 
electoral support, he curried out a drastic 
‘ purge ’ of his government, involving seven 
cabinet ministers. 

MacTAGGART, William (jr.), kt. 1962 
MARGARET JU)SE, Princess, Antony 
Armstrong-Jones wascr. Viscount Linleyand 
Earl of Snowdon in Oct. 1961. The former 
title devolved upon Princess Margaret’s son, 
David Albert Charles, born Nov. 3, 1961. 
MARX (I), Julios. Leonard (Chico) Marx 
died 1961, 

MAUDLING, Reginald (1917- ), British 
Conservative politician, bom in London, was 
educated at Merchant Taylors’ and Merton 
College, Oxford, was called to the bar, served 
in the air force during World War H and in 
1945 became one of Mr Butler’s ‘ back-room 
boys’ in the Conservative Central OBlcc. 
Lie entered Parliament in 1950 and after two 
junior ministerial posts, became minister of 
supply (1953-57) paymaster-general (1 957- 
1959), president of the Board of Trade 
(1959-61), colonial secretary (1961) and in 
July 1962 chancellor of the Exchequer. 
MEDAWAR, Peter Brian (1915- ), Bmzi Ban- 
born British zoologist, professor of Zoology 
at Birmingham (1947-51), siibsccjucntly 


R.AI)C4JEEE (2), Cyril Jnlm, Bmim, ( i, 
Viscount 196 ’. 

RICHARDS (1), Frank. Died 196L 

ROBERTSON j 1 ), Sir Brian HidwL ( 4'. 4 hir 
peer a.s Bart>n RohertHon of Dakrulgr, |96l, 

ROO,SEVKL‘r { I ), Anna Kleannr, Died Pm? 

RUSK, Dean (1909 ■ g Ameruvin (Hdnivt.m* 
born in Cheroh^c Coumv, Cieoigt.n 
educated at Davidson College, Ntnih Cam 
Hna, and Oxford and in 19 H war* afipouimd 
associate professor of Cioveritmem .md 
dean ot the Faculty in Milh C'olleKC. Aiier 
.service in the army in World War 11, lie held 
governmental posts aiduditm lhaf iif sivyiat 
a.ssistant to the secretuiy O'f war IPHo 
assiHlant .secretary of Mate for Ihiilrd 
Nation.s All airs, deputy under»secrft 4 iy 4 * 1 “ 
state and UHsistam secretary for Ibir i adpra 
Allairs ( 1950 51). In 1 952 he was apnoiiifcd 
president ot the Rockcreller Dnimlalam and 
in Jan, 1961 President Remirdv iippomicd 
him Im secretary of state, in whiDi caoaciL 
he played a maior role m hamlhiig fhr(4ihaii 
crisis of 1962. 

RYLE, Marlin {1918 ), Imglisfi radio' 

astronomer, educated at Bradfirkl and clirba 
Church, Oxford, worked at iI|h (kiveadrJt 
Luhoratory. C^tmtiridge (1 945 4»h mui 
subsequently became ii Fellow of I'fliiiiy, 
Univer.sity Lecturer in (|94» 591. 

Pt'^fessor of Radiioiwtroitiomy |"rt»in 
U5>, Using die i'mibrklgc railmdetewiifie 
to plot the mteasdyHli)*trdHiiioii airve «f 



XI 


NtiUJi up to ^(KK) nullion and mote hpht -years 
distant, he obtained coutuncisial ilata wliieh 
led him in bhd to throw dimbt on the pen* 
eraliy .uvepted * sternly state ‘ theory ol' the 

univciM'. 

SA<'lv\!bIF4VI'Sr, Vietorm Mar>\ Died 

m(u\ 

SAMIWI , I?if Died 1%F 

SAIdSHtin' (U. Frank Ovum. Died 1%;.. 
S'l'FJMlFC’K, John Frnest. Awarded Nobel 
pri/e for literatme FFtA 

TAWNF^ , i^khurd Henry. Hied 
1FIANI\ F (|npu p BuimeHe dnilomat. 
hoin at hantanaw. hetame a sehoolinaster 
tmdet lhakin No. the pnme tmmster to he, 
wftom he latei sueteeded as heathnaster ol' 
thintanaw Nattou.d Hiph School. Wlum 
Burma bevame mdepeiuleut m FH.S he look 
141 poscfument woik, ami alter holdmp 
srveial appointments he became permanent 
F.N, irprcsentafive Im Burma m In 

NiHrmber ihni he was rleiteil actinp 
sretetaiv eenetal of tfie United Nations 
alter the tleath of ihip Hammaiskudd (ij.v.h 
and breamr permanent seuetarv peneial m 
November 

FflltHBI'k. dmursFkmer, Hied b>nl. 

'U<F\ P'l\;VN ( i)» <»e<jrpe Miun»«la\ . Ihevl 

IBhN 

\ FIUVOI'HI>, Heruhlk hreuseh, /e/ rsr//‘ 
tlBBl h .South Ahuan politunm, born m 
Ain’drulann was educated m South Alttui at 
the thusersitv ot Strttenboscli anti m I erp/ip. 
Hainbnip anti Beihrr In he betsune 
vrofesstu ol Ai'iphed Bsvihohnn in Stcllen- 
losch atul m InF’ ot Socrohmv and Soend 
W'ork, I lom in 17 to {n-pi he edrtetl the 
natioualfd /he />omvu/e/ and 
South AittvaN cimv mto \ktnld War U. 
bynoncni ol (he strut racial septepalum 
poflcv nf tiptiftkrki, Verworttf heeame vive" 
chaiiinafi ol the NiUKinal Batty of the 


‘Pransvaal in l‘>4h, was clectet! senator in 
In48 and minister of Native Atfairs m 1450. 
In 1458 he was elected national leader by the 
Nationalist party parlnunentai v caucus aiul 
as nth prime mimstcr td* Soufli Africa ho 
tletiicatetl himself to the fomulinr. tifa South 
African rcpulvlic. After stronp opposition 
to lus policy of opurMc/*/ atul an attempt t>n 
Ins life in inno. he announcctl at the common- 
wealth prune mmisteis’ eonleiyncc m I ondon 
in March inoi that South Africa would not 
re apply for commonwealth membership when 
she became a republic m May 1%1. 

WAI.I’FK (Ii, Bnmo. Hun! !%2. 

WAFSON, John l>. (bU.H ), American 
scientist, horn in < 'hicapo. where he pratlnalcd 
at the 1 'mversttv. He came to I upland and 
workeil with t'rick and Wdkms tmi.v.) on 
the structure of ON A before beemning 
jnofessor of Hudopv at Harvard. He was 
awarded the Nidiel price for medicine and 
phvsioUmy imndy with Crick and Wilkins m 
I no;. 

WIFHFFMINA. Died I4C\ 

WIFKINS, Stiuiriee Hugh Iwlmck (HHO ), 
British chemist, born in New /euland* 
educated at King I dward's School. Birminpc- 
ham. and St JohnN College, (‘amhrtdpe. did 
reseaich on uranmm isotope separatioip at 
the Umsersity ol t'ahfbrnia in 1444. After 
a year as lectmer m Bhystes at St AmlrewN* 
he jonietl tire Medical Ueseardt t'ounedN 
Bmtihvocs Research Hint at King’s College* 
I oniloiu in HHCn fvccivmmp. tlcputv director 
m 1455. VVith C'nck mul Watsott (oq.v.) 
he was awaulcd (lie Nobel |U’t/e for medicine 
and physiology m l4o> tor work on the 
St nice me of DNA, 

WtFSDN i /h Fahmmd Beecher. Dicrl I4 l4. 

Wn, SON (IN. Succeeded Hugh (Butskcll as 
leiuterof the Fabour Bartvm February I4(»,k 

WFBFB C4K Mioi. Died I4t.b 

/AKK Died 1%K 


CORRIGI'NDA 


p. 171, cob F 1. 2#F Ibf Muwf read Mrmih 

p. 7.FF col, 5!, F 5 from foot* for l7iV read HX'h 

p. oCXk col 'X 1. 2 from loot,, for '/7m Aferee Mmimf read Mm'p Mmmi* 

p, 84 K cni. 2, 1 14 I’fiuu Idtii, for * m f45i ^ read ' in Hov, of the liame year for llromley F 

IF HJl* col. 2, 1. 5 from fom, for ICgtlwirie read Kmtilero* 

IF Hblk coF I* F 42, for Xikm //uuMr read Xlktimkhum, 

p* lino, coF F F 4F for d'afl read Wihoii. 

p. 1214, coF F F 22 from fooi» for Umhmi read 

IF 1227, coF 2* F lb ihmt fooF for MAIH’IiFFK read REIKAJFFFF 

i% mt «iF !, F F for HdO read mi 

p. J24S, eoF 2, F U, for 124# read Ih44. 

p. mx ml 2» F 2J from foot, for dAUsDIH wad CHAIfDIN, 

p. 1272. coF F F 14. for 14 rend ^7. 



KEY TO PRONUNCIATION 


VOWEL SOUNDS 


ay 

= 

a in fate 

oo = 

oo in moon 

a 

= 

a in lad 

u = 

u in but 

ah 

=: 

a in father 

u ^ 

Gcr. u, l‘V. u, etc. (ncarlv 

e 

= 

e in led 

m — 

Gcr. d, Fr. ant. etc. ( uoarly 

ee 


e in we 



e 


e in other 


DnuuHONGS 

i 


i in lid 

yoo = 

u in tube 

'i 

= 

i in mine 

aw = 

aw in saw 

0 

= 

0 in lot 

0>V =2 

ow in cow 

d 


0 in vote 

Oy 

oy in hoy 


The tilde sign ("') over a vowel denotes that it is nasah/cd, i.r. prinHaiiurd 
through the nose. The nasalised -ai and e after i is represented by j. e.y;. Pdatn. H 
Lepage {pay-ti, bas-tyhle pazh), 

CONSONANT SOUNDS 


The consonants b, d, f, h, j, k, 1^ m, n, p, r, t, v, w, y (tiot used as sovui). I 
English unambiguous values, and are used for these values. 


i 

sss 

g in get 


final y siuitul as m la, 

s 

=: 

s in set 


(/miV) or y stuind after 

ch 

= 

ch in church 


lali/cd consduauts. as iti 

sh 

ss 

sh in shore 


Lifar Hi tar v) 

zh 

= 

z in azure 

r’ 

unvoiccii consonant as it 

th 


th in thin 


Ddanibrc Ultr tdhr*) 

TH 

xs 

th in this 



KH 

ss 

ch in Scots loch 




ACCBNTUAllON 

The sign ' is used to denote that the preceding syllable is stresscil Stress 
generally indicated in French names, where the corral died is better obfatti 
slightly raising the pitch of the voice on the final syllable, 



A 

AA<»FSI-N» i/i \rn, IJ'tha'crUurv AUATI. SccAhuau. 


.itilhur of llic iMrlicNf lAuii’»h fuslur), cover- 
tfi|! tlir perjiut UH> I iK^. 

A :\liJ %?rp|H% <in-A 'arr i 1 .Sf»P t *J ^0). Dan- 
ish niHi'hsf and poet, A rci!u>iuUct atul a 
Icadri of' flu* * iutlafu! inincnienr in l)ann;h 
Ilf at atm t\ lu* \uoti* ttnuii tn t!u' Ititlaiul 
ihaliA:!, info whuh lie trafvdafed voinc ol’ 
llntfud*. ponn^a Sen lus lUHel IVnJnnv /fnrn 
fi hiUhni of Wiatfu DH)4!, aiuf porim 
StttHx fSonp id' flu* Kvt\ l‘Hlhu i'or Inndndt 
{tan*4afmns i»f Munr i>l‘ the lununa m,t H. 
kriK^^tn, ihr J^ifhmi H stui l h^44). 

A’\I t'O* AhHi\ iihi tt\ fhVin. K I'ininsh^ 
aialiiffif* lunn al Knorfanr, dcMifnrr of 
nunirtn puMu' and nufuNfftal IniiUhnpA in 
t mlainh aiul ah.ti of MnifriUiHnaiv f'unuluie. 
tn lonO hr \\rnf u\ fhc thS, and tai^tht 
audnitufmc at Sate Ihuvriwtv tOitl at tlin 
M 4 %s„uduraits liistifutr iif I'ri,duuihi^;v. See 
■amh tiv Ni'inr.^. hwandri' { 

AAlJONhN^ WidnP (Vahlnmar)* iilit fon at 
i|Kn4 ,h I intusli siulpftn* lunn at St 
MAitriis* * 4 ndtrtl at tirhanii. Ofu* ol' the 
Icadnut linimdi Nadptoru hr tv alvt* the ntovt 
vrtsatitih and hav v^otkrd ni inanv vtUev. tlvt 
Ilf St ktunen ttioks am thr host aWSih^hm (in 
the (liUhrtttnnK Mnvrutni afid thr sfattir of 
the Dt>tnpu' initnrt /*n,o»» Awnd Utmnniv 
innird hv thr taimrJi iiovrintncnf in l'k’4). 
AANHllk on>oi» (IHnt I’Atp Not- 

wr^Siait \mifer of viunt nforirv drahnij unit life 
nt hr* natnr \allcv of diatouiah ahtt of 
iontrdtrv saini/niK tW artihvuthficv of urhan 
itiltinr, Hrt iktothflid t'ittldtrn*!i htutk**, 

Ahlml imnnklff I PHI f I aitd AWvr Stmfmp 

t Ihloi, drmtvr their phax amotm the rlawto* 
Srr ftiHa ini fS vohn Phup, 

AAlfluMIlPlh l•'ltlih timni %U 

Daiirdi |H»rp upove hrvl collcctiotn 
appratrd in IS PI, folliiurd hy Posthumtm 
IVwin {Ifih,lh 

AASkN* p'lrr, flSn Nofvvrfjian 

idniolofiivf, prose wnirr* aiHl poet* hour at 
Sunnmim\ lonndrr of ihr I.iitHPinaalti'oimtry 
hniiutaitri or nynoivk tnrw Noiwh it ufamlard 
of ilir iliiidly urviriii diaktir* vviiti rdcrenee 
10 Opt Korv; %tc Im /Prfhoi#frr o/' Me 
A'io»'rrrAw ih^puhtr i OHHIP ttc 

thcii ai Dslte 

CPttrlw %mkf Jrmepli 4 \ 
4tiHlkmr ClV^M ’‘Pth itriniitcr !o Pmiii XVP 
iw4 II iicptiew ill" CStlontw* m%% mnrtkml by 

llie iiioh io Vitriiitlksi, 

AIIA-NOVAX. Vilfiii»lim^4 PMth lltiMurkn 
piiiilfr. twrii litiil dial in Hiidipwt.aicsnriitcd 
liiir idiiirili witmk U KiP«gcd, 
fiteiiiroyal in Wtirlil War III, iinii r-lscwltert?, 
AiAIIIANEL. liiic Ikn JtlwitP 
ISCI^h a writer, wn«i horn at IJihnn 

Mil iliril U ¥e«iw* Ilk wiirli ennwriw 
eointiwiiiirk* pfi ttie iihk m4 pliiloirrplikil 
ireatiw. ' ' llii eltkii *on, dtiii (i^n 
llekttwl, f. l4'Mf‘IS3S» » imm ind 
|shi|pio|ilirr, wrow llPi/iifAl # Aww (1535)* 

I 


ABAPZir, Mrmin, adm-rerr (1670 1767), 
Inirn of Profestani purentarte at I f/cs in 
l.unuH'doc, on the rcvocaPon of the P,dict of 
NP'ntcs (lC)K5) wav sent to (Jeneva* where he 
heeatne widriv {eartunl. He travelled in 
Hotlamt and rnnland in InhH, and died ui 
tieneva, having puhliNhed many thcoloidcul 
and arehaeolonieal treatises (4 voK* Atnst* 
1774). 

ABU, Sf. See I'miA. 

ABBAIHK, Antoine ‘Ihomp.stm ti% O'dicoJer 
(IHln o;o and Miehel AnmmI tP (IH15 hp, 
horn in iHihlin of french family, were 
educated in Prance, and both travelled in 
AhvsMfua dm inn P’^ H* 4H. 

ABBAS (S66 6^p. the unde td‘ KtoharnnHuh 
at hrfd hostile to lutn, hut ultimutdv the chief 
protnotet of Ins rdifuoo. He was the founder 
t»f the Ahhastdes. who ruled as khalifs of 
Haejidail hum 7>0 till die Mone.ol eotniuest 
in 046. 

ABBAS f PWNDI. See Ann xhMshk. 

ABBAS HHAH HKH 1444). was Cilucated at 
k'umna, succeeded hts father, Tewfik, us 
khrdrsc of I nvpt tlkhp, ami was deposed 
tPiPH. 

ABB\S-MIH/A tc. I7H1 IKjl), fhc lavourite 
son of Sloth I etlu'Alu letl the IVoaan armies 
With ifieat hiaverv. Imt with hole smu'ess, m 
(he Wats wuli Russia (IHII 1 1 arul 1K76 2H), 

ABBAS pasha HKI I 54h viceroy td' I ftypt* 
nr IK*U took an active patt in the Svriaa war 
of Ins ftrandfatlier, Mehcmct Alt, 'Hu* tlcath 
id' !n»4 unde, Ihrydum PaHw, in 1K4H, called 
htm to the thionr : hiitotrd amt sensual, he 
did much to undo the ptogtess made under 
Ivkhcmci All 

abbas 1'HK <;RKA‘r WSXf 4Iu!H), Nhah of 
Persia {HH5 I63H), won hack lost territory 
from the U/Pegs, "Purkfi, and the Circiit 
Mogul, 

AltBAl'Ki NkTohr dellh ti7o/w/r Vo, v (I5I7 71), 
a fresco ‘painter of Modena, wfio tiled in 
Paris, having ewentetf frcHCocs for the palace 
of Pontaineldeum PVw of his fresetws are 
tHhuu, hut the laiwvre lum a ctdicction td‘ hi» 

dftivvingH. 

ABBK* rMViA (l| Clmdimcl (IK3H PH6), 
Amerkmi meicoroloHist, horn in New York. 
Ik wrote on the ahnosphcrc and on dimatc, 
and wta rewomiblc fur the intrcHluetion of 
ihcNy^eni ofStandind rime. 

(2) Ktmt HH40 P>d5). licrtmin phpidst, 
horn at loNcnadh died at Jena, He hccaine 
protoor at the nnivcmiy of Jena in IS7th 
and in I HIS dtrwlor of the aidronofnlal ami 
mekorological ohservaiorks. He mm a 
partner in tlm optical worki of c^trl 7M%% on 
wtioi© death he beciiffi® owner in I Ski 
Famotw for hl^ researches in opiiei, he wii$ 
inventor of the arrangement known m Abbe’s 
hotnoieneous liwncrsion , 

ABtlKYi Kdwlit Awllii (imdiltl), A*E.A- 
Cl«98h palmer, wai born it 



ABBOT 


2 


ABDUflAII 


Philadelphia, U.S., but settled in England in 
1878. He is known for his illustrations of the 
works of Shakespeare and Herrick, for his 
panels of the Quest of the Holy Grail in Boston 
public library, and for his picture of Edward 
VIPs coronation. Sec Life by E. V. Lucas 
(1921). 

ABBOT, (1) Charles. See Colchester, Lord. 

(2) Charles Greely (1872- ), American 

astrophysicist, born at Wilton, N.H., noted 
for his work on solar physics. 

(3) Ezra (1819-84), American scholar and 
biblical critic. 

(4) George (1562-1633), English prelate, 
son of a Guildfoi'd cloth-worker. He entered 
Balliol College, Oxford, where he obtained a 
fellowship (1583); and through Lord Buck- 
hurst’s influence he rose to be master of 
University College (1597), dean of Win- 
chester (1600), and thrice vice-chancellor of 
Oxford University (1600-05). To a new 
patron, the Earl of Dunbar, with whom he 
visited Scotland (1608), he owed his promo- 
tion to the sees of Lichlield (1609), London 
(1610), and finally Canterbury (1611). A 
sincere but narrow-minded Calvinist, he was 
equally opposed to Catholics and to heretics. 
He died at Croydon and was buried at Guild- 
ford, wherein 1619 he had founded a hospital. 
— H i s b rother, Robert ( 1 5 60- 1617), from 1615 
Bishop of Salisbury, was a learned theologian. 

ABBOTT, (1) Charles. See Tenterden. 

(2) Edwin Abbott (1838-1926), Broad- 
church theologian and Shakespearian scholar, 
born in London, author ol Shakespearian 
Grammar (1870) and other works. 

(3) Jacob (1803-79), American clergyman, 
author of The Young Christian and innumer- 
able other works, was born at Hallowell, Me. 
—His son, Lyman, D.D. (1835-1922), born at 
Roxbury, Mass., in 1887 succeeded Henry 
Ward Beecher at Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, edited The Outlook, and wrote kenunis- 
c cnees (1915), Silhouettes of my Contem- 
poraries (1922), and other books. 

(4) Sir James (1807-96), born at Black- 
heath, at sixteen joined the Bengal Artillery; 
in 1839-40 rode from Herat to Khiva— the 
first Englishman there— and the Caspian; 
served splendidly in Hazara 1846-53; came 
home a major-general in 1867; and was 
made a K.C.B. in 1894. 

ABD-AL-LATIF. See Abd-ul-Latif. 

ABD-AL-RAHMAN. See Abd-er- Rahman. 

ABD-EL-KADER, kah'd&r (1807-83), Algerian 
hero, born at Mascara. After the French 
conquest of Algiers the Arab tribes of Oran 
elected him as their emir; and with great 
perseverance and skill he waged his long 
struggle with the French 1832-47. In 1834 
he forced Gen. Dcsmichels to a treaty; and 
in June 1835 he severely defeated a large 
French army at Makta. Eventually crushed 
by overpowering force, he took refuge in 
Morocco and got up a crusade against the 
enemies of Islam, but was defeated at IsJy in 
1844. He surrendered in 1847 and was sent 
to France, and afterwards lived in Brusa and 
Damascus, where he died, 

ABD-EL-KRIM (1880- ), Moroccan chief, 

led revolts in 1921 and 1924 against Spain and 
France, but surrendered before their com- 
bined forces in 1926 and was exiled to Rdun- 


ion. Amnestied in 1947 to live in I'rancc, he 
went to Egypt and there fonned the North 
African Liberation Committee. See W, IL 
Harris’s France, Spain and the Rif ( 1927 ). 

ABDERHALDEN, Emil (1877 1950), a Swiss 
chemist and physiologist born at Oberu/wiI, 
whose early researches on proteins helped to 
clarify a .subject which, at that time, was little 
understood. In 1911 he was appointed 
professor of Physiology at Halle and suh.sC” 
qucntly worked mainly on the structure of 
proteins, the .synthesis of polypeptides, and 
the mechanism of alcoholic fermentation. 

ABO-ER-RAHMAN. 'Lhe name of five emirs 
of Cordoba of which the following are noic« 
worthy: 

Ab(l-er-Rnhman I (731 7HK). first Ommlad 
khalif of Cordoba (755 788), survived tlie 
Abbasid massacre of 750. His army is 
supposed to have fought the famous action 
against Charlemagne’s rearguard at Ronccs* 
valles in 778. 

AI)d-er-Rabmaii H (788- 852), ruled fnnn 
822, wa.s a patron of the arts aiul of at chi* 
tecturc. 


A bd-er- Rahman HI (891 961), ruled from 
912; under hint the khalifate leached the 
peak of its power, extending its boundaries in 
successful campaigns a^tainst flu* Fatintids 
and against the kings of Leon and Navarie. 
He was a patron of the arts and made t britoliu 
a cultural centre. 

ABD-KR-HAHMAN (d. 732), Saracen leader, 
defeated and killed by (’harles Martel at tlte 
battle of 7'ours. 

ABD-ER-RAHMAN (1778^ 1859), Sultan td‘ 
Fez and Morocco, sucecedeil his mu'lc m 
1822, and was involved in Abd el KaderN 
war against the Lrendi in Algeria. His 
subjects’ piracy hrougiH risk of war with mote 
than one European state. 

ABD-ER-RAIIMAN (1830 1901), l mn' of 
Afghanistan, elevated to power through 
British inllucncc in IKKO iifier having been 
for ten years a pensioner of Russia, lie was 
a grandson of Do.st Mohammed. 

ABD-IJL-A7JZ (183(1 76), Sultan of Turkey* 
succeeded hi.s brother, Abd-iif-Medtid (q.vj, 
in 1861. At first he showcii himself hberab 
minded and open to western ideas; hut Ins 
misgovernment led in 1875 to risings m 
Bo.sma, Herzegovina, and Bulgaria, At last 
a conspiracy forced him to abdicate; and 
five days later he was found dead. Kee nho 
I BN SAni>. 


ABD-UL-BAHA, or Abba.s EITemli ( I H44 192 1 
son and successor of BahaTlIIah (q.v.l, 

ABD-UL-HAMID 11 (1842 1918), Hultan of 
Turkey, second son of Sultan AlH'LubMedjki, 
succeeded in 1876, on tlie deposiiion of his 
brother Murad V, His reign was lugahfc for 
wars with Rus.sia (1877 78) and (riwe 
(1897), the Armenian atrocities of 1894 96, 
ana domestic trouble.^ which culminidcd in 
deposition and exile in 1909, See Life by 
09^5% Haslip, The Snimn 

ABDULLAH IBN ^ IIUSKKIN, hmn 
(1882-1951), 1st King of Jordan (1946 511, 
the second son of Hussein ibn Ah (q.v.) imd 
grandfather of Kjng Hussein (q.v.l* wav nuuk 
ruler of the British mandated territory ot 
Transjordania in 1921 and became king when 



ABD-llL4.A'n^' 

the niandafe cjulcil in 1^J46. He waN assassi- 
nated in 1451 . 

ABIMUH.AUF (1162 VM\ an Arabian 
writer, who was born and Utcil at Baf.hdad, 
but tauf.ht ttiedicinc and philostiphv at Cairo 
atul Hamascus. His best- known hook is a 
work on I pvt^t. 

ABH-CI.-MFDJII) (lh?,l ni). Sultan of 
I'urkcy, liUceeeded his father. Mahtmid 11. in 
IK.bh He eiintinued the retonns of tlic 
previous rcipn; was saved from I'|-typtian 
aitprcssjon by tlie (‘hristian powers: in IHM) 
refused duvahonsly to ptve up Kossuth; aiul 
plaveii a ddlieult part well durinp the iVimean 
vWir HK54 56); hut thereafter allowed 
alfaus ti> dnft into tinutunal ruin. 
AIlD-rilCRAHMAN. See Auim h-IUuman. 

A IIK<‘KKI4 Ihomas. See BC'ki i. 

A BFCKKbr. idihert Ahlmtt flHU 56). 
I tpdish lunnorist, born m I tnulon and 
eilueateil at Westminster* in IK41 was called 
to the bar. in 1H4‘> became a metropolitan 
police maytsfisue, and thed at Bouloitne. 
Besides writ my, for /Vmc/n //le /Vme.w he 
was authoj of Cbn.*,ub/o,ero///fC 
//le Cow/c Hhh k,\hHk\ atul <‘onue Ibsloties 
of I nylami and Home, tlm second dlustmied 
In Cnukshank, the last two by I eesh, One 
son, (filbert (IHU ‘H), was a jdavwuyht; 
another Arthur William (IK44 HHinj. hntrita 
list, playwiight. and b;irrister, wn»te 77m ri 
o/ /hmc/i 

AHF<;<C Kiehtml (IKfd HHO), (ierman shem- 
isf. born at Han/ty, became prtvfessor of 
t’hennstiy at Hreshun IK44, tie was one 
of thejirst chemists to perceive the chem- 
ical siyndic;uH'e of the new ly* discovered 
flKn'H electron, ami Ins ’ tide of eiyht * (1404) 
eonsanmny the electronic basis of hnkayes 
between attnns was an important staye m the 
tleveloinnent ot'nuulern valency thetirv. His 
earlv death was the result of ii balloon 
accident . 

ABFI tfv'N, f 1 1 »S»r h'rederlek Angustiw HH26--' 
1402), I’nyhsh dwnnst, was born in I ondon, 
and devtueri himself to the setettw of enplo- 
si ves, ejriHnmdmy Ins discover tes m 6'wo*wfn/r 
HHfdd, /'/ee/rbife 4/i/i/M/ m FA'p/o.u'vr 
iW'/muw HKH4), Ac, He wan chemist to the 
War Department and Ordnance (‘ommitiees, 
ami was nunfe tMb in IK7/, K.CMb and 
IKKb and a baronet 1H4C He 
became secretinv to the Imperud Institute in 
IKK?, ami was president ol the British 
Aviociation m lK4p. 

iH Karl Frledrirh. n/fhe/ (1725 H7h <ief- 
man miiwcnm, born ai Koihen* famotw as 
Ii plnyer on the viola ala -yamba and eomposef. 
til 175H he came to Fnelaiid* where Ite was 
appinnird chamber nuracian to Oween <1iar" 
hiHc, With Johann i'hristian Bach he 
prommetl a cclebrateil series of eonceris in 

I awuloii* 

fjl Hli% llfwlk HHCI2 24), Nofweghm 
midhcmiticiiiii, bt»m at I'lmlde, owupied 
miiinly with the theory of eilipHcal fmietiom. 
%%« life by Illerknes iFr. trunk. IKH5h 
AIIKI,A«I>, Of Atiailard. Bdtr HB74 1 1 42), 
llw kcerwt tliinkef and holdesi thcoloMian of 
thc^ I2tli ccnitirv, wai bom iit t,e Pallet, lO 
mitei KI4 of Naiitei, the citkst M>n of a itohio 
llrcion tiimse, He Mudied tinder Ensv’eUm. 
Ill Ills htaime « Icotwrer la ih« mtMmi 
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scluml of Notre-'Dame, and for a few years 
he enmyed cKtraoniinary repute and intlucnco. 
Amonn his pupils were IVtcr bombard 
Berenper and Arnold of Bteseia. But within 
the pn,vtnels of Nopcdiame lived the 
beautilnl HcioiM\ niece nf the canon bulbert, 
then seventeen ye.irs of apu; and with her 
Abelard, thirty etpht >e.us of ape atul acting 
as her tntms fell passmnately in love. Hie 
lovers lied Itigetherto Brittany, where Helotsc 
bore a son, and was pnvatelv tnarncil to 
Abelard, When slumlv after HeUnse, denv- 
mn thejnarriape (lest it should stand m 
Abelard's way), left her uncle\ house for 
the convent of Argememh I ulberf causetl 
.Abelard h> be nnif dated st^ as to be incapable 
of ecclesiastical ptefermeni. Abelard entered 
tlu' abbey id', St Hems as monk; HeUiiise tiuA 
the veil at Arpentemb I re long a svtuul at 
Soissiins (1121) isuulemned Ins tisiehing on 
the Hiiuty ns lunetual. In the hei nut's hut 
at Nogrnt'snr-Seiue tii winch he tetued, 
Abelatd was .soon again besiep.ed I'v mnmr» 
Hmate disciples; the hetmdai-te became a 
monastic school kfiown ns raracletr, whuh, 
when Abelai'd was mvited to heciune abbot of 
Hi tftldas de-’Hlmvs in Brittany, was given to 
Hclobe ami a Msteihood, In lus ablnn 
Abelat'il mamtamed lot ten veais .t stnnpde 
with distuiletlv ami untiirmllv monks, nmi 
at last tleil to t lunv. wheie he liseil ;i model 
of ascetism and (heoloipcal labour, ami 
teeatdetl some of the dtiifrmes that luul isivtm 
nufst tdlence. Apaub however, tusaih et sai ics, 
headeil by Beinnid ol' daitvaus U|.v J, 
aecuseil him ol mimcriuts heresies, id winch 
he was fbuml mtilty by n eoum il a( Sens ami 
by the potie. ( )n his wav to Rome to ilejeml 
hiinsell he ihed ut the priorv of St Man, el, 
near Hhalon, April 2b 1142. His lemams 
were tniried by Hif’kiKe at Par.tcfete. wlmie 
hers wsne afterwards laid besule them: and 
thence the rushes of both vvere taken to Biirin 
in IKtH), ami in IHI7 were Inincil m one 
sepulchre at B^re I nehaise. wheie stili they 
lie. Abelard was a com'etduahsf lathei than 
a mimimilist, and m theologv was held to be 
rntionahsi. His elhasd system he set d*nvn 
in the work Ao.vre trfp\wfi, Sir el Moi is a 
ctirious colkxd/ion of contradivtioin from the 
works id' the b'atliers, His //ommi (Wt/wi'" 
mii/m forms the sulpect «d'n feimirk-* 

able drama by Hemusat; and the still eKiant 
correspondence between Alndard and lliflofss! 
sugnestcil to Ihipe his IpiMir u/ /'"Adva /o 
AMimt ‘Hw best edition of Alieliird's 
works is by Homan (2 voh, IH44 5d), Ifw 
work on the TrindVi Iona lost, was fHibbshml 
by KtdHle in IKdb ,w mmioMrardw by 
Hdrnmait (Baris IH45). Wilkens (Doutiinen 
IKS5 i, (’iuTierc (tiiessrn IK5B, Drwtsdi 
(beip. IHHH, Hompayre (bnn, trniis, IK4 Ik 
M cHiibr H4(Hh Kikes CI4U), (iilsoii {tmi 
AHKHCKREACiEK, ihimnrrr-pk'M (from the 
Arahw for * saddler'*! mm ’b riobte WcHwi^ii 
famdy which mmn to Kpain in ttt« iih ceiiiury* 
and iM aaid to h«v« btmi iiitwiicred hi the 
AUuinibra tinder Abu IfiiMii (I4ih 14)* It 
fkwfcs in Spanwh historical roifttneti »f ilto 
15th and Kdh mmtfim, e.g, Ferw, d# 

6' wmw ( VH/er r/e (intmuk: the itwmu of fllift 
maswere wm wed by Chiiieawbrlind tnspwiy' 
and by C.'hcnihfni in an Ofwni, 
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ABEN-EZRA (1093-1167), mediaeval scholar, 
born at Toledo, was one of the most learned 
Jews of his time, distinguished in philosophy, 
mathematics, astronomy, and medicine. He 
visited France, Egypt, and England, and 
passed his later years in Rome. 

ABERCORN. See Hamilton. 
ABERCROMBIE, (1) John (1780-1844), 
Scottish physician, born at Aberdeen, took 
his M.D. in Edinburgh (1803), and, establish- 
ing a practice there, after Dr Gregory’s death 
(1821), was recognized as the first consulting 
physician in Scotland. 

(2) Lasccllcs (1881-1938), English poet, 
born at Ashton-on-Mersey, profeSvSor of 
English at Leeds (1922) and London (1929), 
reader at Oxford (1935), was an expert in both 
the theory and the practice of the art of 
poetry. In addition to his poetry, his works 
include The Idea of Great Poetry (1925), and 
Ronuuiti cisni ( 1 926) . 

(3) Sir (Leslie) Patrick (1879-1957), British 
architect, was professor of Town Planning at 
University College, London (1935-46), His 
great work was the Greater London Plan 
(1944), and he was consultant for the replan- 
ning of a number of other cities, including 
Plymouth, Hull, and Bath. He was knighted 
m 1945. 

ABERCROMBY, (1) James, 1st Baron 
Dunfermline (1776-1858), third son of (3), 
entered parliament in 1807, held the ollicc of 
Speaker (1835-39), and was then raised to the 
peerage. He wrote a memoir of his father 
(1861). 

(2) Sir John (1772-1817), British general, 
second son ol (3), served on his father’s stall; 
was interned (1803-09) by Napoleon, became 
a divisional commander in India, and in 
November 1810 captured Mauritius. 

(3) Sir Ralph (1734-1801 ), Scottish general, 
was born at Mcnstric, Clackmannanshire, 
studied law at Edinburgh and Leipzig, but 
joined the Dragoons in 1756 and served in the 
Seven Years’ War. He was M.P. for Clack- 
mannanshire, 1774-80; in 1793 he accom- 
panied the Duke of York to Holland, where 
he won the admiration of the army. 7’he 
West Indies campaign he conducted with 
distinguished success. In 1797 he was scat to 
command the forces in Ireland, but his 
remonstrances against the policy of the 
government led to his removal to the Scottish 
command. In 1 801 he received the command 
of the expedition to the Mediterranean, and 
effected a successful landing at Aboukir bay, 
but was mortally wounded in the ensuing 
battle. The peerage conferred on his widow 
was afterwards enjoyed by his eldest son, 

A Baron Abercromby. 

Austin Bruce, 1st Baron 
ap5-95), British statesman, born at Duffryn. 
Glamorganshire, was called to the bar in J 
1837, and in 1852 was returned by Merthyr- 
Tydvil as a Liberal, Home secretary under 
oiadstone m 1868, he was raised to the 
peerage m 1873, and was lord president of 
the Council in 1873-74. 

/^^ERDEEN, Earls of, (1) George Xlamiltoni 
Gordon, 4th Earl (1784-1860), born at Edin- 
educated at Harrow; 
in 1801 succ^ded to the earldom; made a 
tour through Greece; and took his M.A, from ; 
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St John’s College, Cambridge (LSt)4). In 
1806 he was elected a Scottish representative 
peer; in 1813 44 was ambassador to Vienna: 
and in 1828 became forcipai .secretary in 
the new Wellington ministry. TIu’ general 
principle which guided his policy was that of’ 
non-intervention, which, jt>incd to his well* 
known .sympathy with Kictterniclu exposed 
lu'm to the suspicion of hostility ti) popular 
liberty. Hi.s gradual abaudonmetU of high 
Tory principles was evinced by hi.s support of 
the repeal of the 'Lest and < ’orjHuation Acts, 
and of the Catholic L'lnancipation Act. In 
1841 he again became foreign secretary. Ins 
chief services as .such being the conclusum of 
the C’hinese war, the Ashburton Ireaty, and 
tile Oregon Treaty. His Non-intrusion Act 
(1843) could not Iieal the Disruption of the 
Scottish duirch, and was vittuaflv repealed 
by the Act for the Abolition of Patronage, 
1874. Like Peel, he was honestly eonvetted 
to free-trade princtidc.s, and VMth Peel he 
resigned in 1846, immediately after the 
repeal of the Corn Laws. In 1852. on l ord 
Derby’s resignation, he was selected as tlic 
littcst man to head a coalition mini'Jty, 
which i;>r stunc time was cxtiemel) popular. 
The vacillating policy displayed in the eon 
duct of the C'rimcan war undeimineti its 
stability, and the gross mismanagement of the 
commissariat in the winter of 1854 Idled up 
the measure of the popular discimtent, 
Roebuck’s motion, calling for inquiry, was 
carried by a strong maiiuttv; and i>n 
February I, 185.5. Lord Abcrtlecn twagued 
ollicc. He died in Lomlon, Deeemhm JL 
1860. See laves by his son I ad\ p, 

Balfour ( 1922). 

(2) John Giunpbell Ilamiltnii (hndoii, 7ai 
Earl and lat Marquis H847 PH 4 q was 
viceroy of Ireland in LS‘K6 and tups iy, in 
1893 98 was governor of C’anada. and in 19l 5 
was nradc a marquis. In 1877 he married 
Lshbcl-Muna Marjonhanks 11857 in big 
younmst daughter of the first I iud 1 wxcd« 
mouth, who was interested m women- 


mouth, who was interested m women- 
questions and the Irish peasantry, and vsnite 
on Canada (1894) and tuberculosis (IdtlKg 
See their JRendnLremrs (1925), 

ABERUART, William (1878 4943), Citnadiait 
poluican, born in Huron (‘otmiv. Dmarto, 
cduaitcd at QuewPs University, became m 
1915 principal ot CVescem Heights Kchool. 
Calgary, where he remained till 1945, when 
he bceumc a member of the Alliertu Leg-- 
islatup, lorniing his own Social Credit Pm tv 
Bernier in the same, vear. 
In 1937 he admitted that he could not carry 
put has pledge ol giving cueli Albertan 4 
dividend ol L5 monthly on ilie piovmce*s 
natural resources, but he was rctiirnml to 
power m 1 940. 

ABERNETHY, John (1764 IH3H, llihish 
surgeon, was born in Lomknn April 3 , tim 
grandson of die Rev. John Abcrnclhy (inW) 
1740), an Irish Presbyterian clergyimm mid 
controversialist, In 1779 he was iippr«ntked 
to the assistanbsurgeon at St lhiriiiiiloiiww’» 
Hospita and in 1787 was hiinself elS 
as.sistaiiFsurgeon, and soon after hegart’ to 
ccture. After initial dillidence, fiis power 
soon developed Itself ; and Im lectures « kit 
attracted crowds. In I81J he wai appointed 
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fiiirgcoii (0 ( 1irist\s Hospital, in IKI4 pn>rcssor 
of Anatomy atnl Surgery to the C’oUcy,c nt' 
Surpeotts, am! in I.SLS full suntcoii lo St 
Hartholonunv’s, a iH>st which he resigned in 
1 824, His practice increased with his celeb- 
rity, whiclt the cccctttricity and rudeness of his 
manners Ciudributed to heigfttcn. Ho died at 
b'nfidd, April 2K, 18.U. Ofhis \Vorks(4 vols. 
IK.Mh the most important is his 
( h'iitiit and rrvufftwftf n/ 7,oen/ Dlmixcs ( IKDO), 
Sec I ife hv t»eorp,e Macilwain (drd cd, 2 vols. 
I8S7). 

ABKRSHAW, .R^rry (I77.! 45), h'nglish high- 
wayman who. i'rom his base at the Halddacetl 
Stag rnn, near Kingston, haunted Wimbledon 
( ’onunott, atid was hanged at last for sluKrtitJg 
a constalde. 

ABfNCt'ER, Baron. See SrAKM' i r, 
ABIN<;r<)N, tn. Sce Haiunh.ion. 

(i) Ernnees, mV Barton {1727 1815), 
English actress, was thnvcr girl, street singer, 
nhllitter, and kitchettmtaid belbre making her 
first appearance on the stage at the Haymur* 
ket in 1755. She lose to fame in Oublin after 
17.54 atjii subseijucnlly retnrned to Drury 
I ane under (hirnck, bxtremelv versatile, 
she excelled not only in the |>arts ot‘ Shakes' 
peare's Uetoines hut also in a great variety of 
couiedv roles (Lady Tea/le. Ihdly IVachunn 
I ucv I ockit, Ac.). Hevmdds f>ainted her 
portrait as Miss Pruc in /.mr far / m*r. 
ABNEY, Sir William de WivdesUe (18447420), 
i'Ujtdish chemist, born at Derhv, became 
assistant secretary in 1844, and adviser, in 
1402, to {fu* Board of 1 'ducat iidt. He was 
kmgJUed in 1400, Known foa‘ his researches 
in idmfographic chemistry ami colour 
|ilmtogratdiv, he did imjiort.mt pitmeer work 
m tihotogrnpfnng the solar S{>ec{rum, 

ABOU T, Etlmoml I'lsineois Videntin, o /»no 
{jH2H 85), Trench autlmr, was bom at 
Dieu/e, m I orruine. After a schooling in 
Baris, he studied archiieology at Aihens; and 
then returning to Barh, devoted hiniselfto a 
literary career. He received the (Voss of the 
1 eghm of Honour in 1868, ami was elected 
to the Acmlcmy in 1884 hut died just before 
his tdrmal reception in tlse following January. 
His woiks include /,e Ah4 i/e.v mo/m/gnor 
{IH56: Tng, irans. 1847), Madrfm (IH62), 
.4/.vmT (1872), whieft cost him « weekN 
imprisonment at the hamfs of the Hermans, 
and /r* Anwtin dVm hrmr /imnwe tlHHO), 
ABDVNE. Kec Cioui»oN f'afuily (4). 
ABRAHAM, the fattier of the Hebrew B^^iple, 
came bom the (ImUlean town of Ur, near the 
Bersiaii 'Ciulf, into <’anaan at a date variously 
estimated at from 2866 u.r, to 1700 inr, Kee 
iim, ni XXV, ,See study bv <*. I. Woolley 
11426). 

AfmAIIAi\EA-SAN1‘A4’EAIU, real name 
lllrklt Megerk U644 1 704), Uernum monk, 
a wry recenfric but popiilar Augustinhin who 
Wilt boffi ttt KreenficinstetCen, iWHl died 
eotifkpreiidtrr in Vicmift. Mee xttiily by 
K, ikritdwMI422h 
AIIMAVANEL, .See Auaibianu,, 

AIIRII/,/J, Eulisl Ami*iie6, Ihike tif ltii% n- 
Itrom'AW (l«73 I42J), comdn of Yrnw 
IhtTifiitritiel HE noted for his Alatkim, llimaT 
iiyan, and African climbt, anil hit expedition 
to 86"' W" N,, cowinandcd the Italian iiitvy 
II4I4M7. 


ABSALON, SeeAyri. 

AB'T, Branz (, IHI4 K5), Herman composer of 
over 400 popular songs, including * Wfien 
the Swallows Homcwari! Tly *, was born at 
Eilcnburg. arul died at Wiesbaden, 
ABU-BEKR {572 624). the father of Mohano 
rncd’.s wife, Ayesha, was horn atMecca. 
became the Brophet’s most trusted follower, 
and in 622 succeeded him ;p; the tirst khalif. 
He died at Medina and was burieil near 
Mohammed. 

ABULKAKAd, or Bar-Hehnuuis (1 226 K6), 
.Syrian historian, w.is born in Armenia of a 
.lewish father. A master of Syriac. Arabic, 
and <ircek, he xvas cqimlly learned in plulo- 
.stipliy, theology, am! medicine. At the age of 
twenty, he was made .i bishop, am! as Bishop 
of Aleppo rose lo the seeoml bigltcNt ilignity 
among tlie .htcobilc Clirtsfians. Of his 
numerous writings, the best known is a Svriac 
universal history (ed. and irans. Budge, 1422), 
He ilictl in Bersia, 

ABUH, B'AKAd ALdSBAHANI (847 46'/), 
Ambie literary historian. His greatest work 
At'A^ihnni is a treasury of Arafhc song and 

ptiel rv. 

ABUITEDA* KimiiWlmAli (12/1 I HI), a 
Moslem priiKT and historian, born at 
Damascus, luled from TUB over Hatnat m 
Sviia. A generous patum of literature and 
science, in his Arabic Artfudv he lias lelf one 
of iuir most valuable sources of .Saracen 
history. It has been edited ami translated 
into latin (5 vtds. 1784 04) bv Heiske: the 
eadier part, //o6*rfa dnrcfvAmit'oi, by 
Metschcr (1821). His other great \smK is Ins 
(funtntphv, 

ABHl.AVATA. .See Anu»/t\sji, 
ABH'TAIVIMAM. Hnhlh Bm Aus (807 c. 85t>), 
Arublan poet, was born ne.ir Take Tibeiias, 
the son of a Hbristian. He rtU^e to favour 
umkr tlw (’alipfis M*dmum and Muiastm. 
travelled extemavdv and late in life, held up 
by u snowstorm on one of Ids journeys, dis- 
covered a private htu’urv of -desen poetry at 
Hamadhnn. "This let! to his antfiologv, the 
m his sefeefions for which he was 
said to be a bettsu* potg than in btHtwvn com- 
positions. He ended ins life at Mosul us 
directin’ of the lu>rse post, 

A<t“UiVT Trieilrieh H7f»4 18.18), Herman 
chemist, born at Buckebuig. came in 174 1 to 
Tondon. where he lived for nearly thirty 
veitrs. Ik pioneered tlie infroituetion of gas« 
lighting, and hin fmtiisn mt iUhiitmnkm o/ 
Hhh! €md (*tdimify Pidmm fl82t)) did much to 
arouse public opmion against uncksm footl 
ami dishonest trading. 

A< tl I AEMEN 1 1 H\H , oA »r ' ww V* deee. a dyntwt y 
In ancient Persia, founded by the Ttlocentury 
ruler Adtaemenes, ('yrus the Cireia Cci-vd 
and Darius MB ( 04 . vd belonged to it. 
ACHARH, ¥rmw Karl, o/i-r/iolr 1 1752 1821). 
J>wm ehcmbt, bom ni Berlin, took up Amireim 
Marggriif‘it discovery of Higitr f« bed iinci 
perfected u process for iD mdratlion on n 
eommerciiil icate. after wtikh heopoticdCliOll 
the llrst t'K>et ^tigar bwiory, in Hitohi. 
AC‘IIEN«A€II, Andrew, Mfffnkmt (1815- 
BHB), fieriimn laiidteape and iiwrinc pahiter, 
born at CiiwT He studied it St Betewbufi 
and trivellcd wicwively Iti flollimd, Scan* 
dlnnvk ind Italy# where lie prodtieed mwy 
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water-colours. His paintings of the North Sea 
coasts of Europe had considerable influence 
in Gcrriiany, and he wUvS regarded as the 
father of 19th-century German landscape 
painting. His brother and pupil Oswald 
(1827-1905) was also a landscape painter. 

ACHESON, ay€h'i'si% (1) Dean Cooderham 
(1893- ), U.S. lawyer and politician, 

born at Middletown, Conn., was under- 
secretary (1945-47) and secretary of stale 
from 1949 till January 1953 in the Truman 
administration. He helped to shape 
U.N.R.R.A. in 1945 and took a major 
share in establishing the idea behind the 
Marshall Plan of help to Europe in 1947. 
See his An American Vista (1956), A Citizen 
Looks at Congress (1957). 

(2) Edward Goodrich (1856- 1931), Ameri- 
can chemist and inventor, born at Washington, 
Pa,, worked under Edison, helped to develop 
the electric furnace, and did noteworthy 
research on graphite and lubricants. 

ACHMET. See Aiimkd. 


educated at Harrow and i'hrist (Inirdi, 
entered parliament in 1837 as a C'onsoryativc. 
but by 1865 had turned a decisive I ibcial: 
he sat until 1886. In 1871 lie .succeeded as 
11th baronet. 

ACONZIO, Jacopo, or Jacobus AconEus 
(r. 1500-66), Italian writer, was u native of 
Trent, who cumc in 1557 to Basel, ami in 1 55‘^ 
to lingland. His anti-dopinatie StrahutemtiM 
Satanae (I5(>5) oilers a very early lulvocacv of 
toleration; he was also a lawyer, courtier, 
and engineer, 

ACOS'I’A, (hihriel, or Hriel iV U\ 1591 1640), 
a Portuguese Jew, born at Oporto, was bred a 
C'atholic, but early adojited the faith of his 
fathers, and lied to Amsterdam, only tii timi 
there how little modern Jmlaistn accorded 
with the Mo.saic Law. L'or his Fxamtmifnm of 
Pharisaic TratHdons (in Spanish, ItdM), a 
charge of atheism was brought against him hv 
the Jews heforo a (‘hristian magistracy; and 
having lost all his property, tsvjcc sulfcrcd 
c.xcomnninication. and submitted to Ininuli* 


ACKERMANN, Rudolph (1764-1834), a 
native of Saxony, in 1795 opened a print-shop 
in London and published a well-known set of 
coloured engravings of London. He is said 
to have introduced lithography a.s a line art 
into England, and originated the ‘ Annuals ’ 
with his ForgeHne-mn (1825). 

ACLAND, (1) Sir Arthur Herbert Dyke (1847- - 
1926), English politician, .second son of (5), 
educated at Rugby and Clirist Church, in 
1886-99 was Liberal M.P. for Rotherham, 
and in 1892-95 held the cabinet ollicc of 
vice-president of the Committee of Council 
on Education. He succeeded to the baron- 
etcy in 1919. 

(2) Sir Henry "Wentworth (1815 1900), 
English physician, born at Exeter, brother of 
(5), educated at Harrow and CIrri.st Church, 
Oxford, became Lee’s reader in Anatomy at 
Christ Church in 1845, and was regiu.s 
professor of Medicine f 1 857-.9()). He greatly 
improved the status of the university medical 
school, and fought for the establishment of 
natural science as a subject in the curriculum. 
He was made K.C.B, in 1884 and a baronet 
in 1890. 

(3) John Dyke (1746-78), English .soldier 
and politician, was elected M.P. in 1774. A 
supporter of Lord North’s belligerent attitude 
towards the American colonics, he accom- 
panied Burgoyne’s expedition and was cap- 
tured in battle. 

(4) Sir Richard Thomas Dyke (1906 - ), 
English politician, grandson of (1), educated 
at Rugby and Balliol College, Oxford, 
entered parliament (1931), resigned from 
the Liberals to found, with J. B. Priestley, 
the Common Wealth Party (1942) and, 
consistent with its advocacy of public owner- 
ship on moral grounds, gave away his Devon 
family estate to the National Trust. His party 
eclipsed, he became Labour M.P. in 1945, 
but resigned in 1955 in protest against Labour 
support for Britain’s nuclear defence policy. 
His books include Ufiser Kampf (1940), 
What it will be Like (1943), Nothing Left to 
Believe (1949) and Waging Peace (1958). 
He succeeded as 15th baronet in 1939. 

(5) Sir Thomas Dyke (1809-98), English 
politician, brother of (2) born at Exeter, 


ating penance, he ut last .shot himself. See 
hi.s autobiographical Exemplar Humanae Vitae 
(Gouda 1647. 1893 k 

ACT'ON, (1) John I<merieh Edward Dallierg, 
Lst Baron Acton of Aldcnbam (1834 1902). 
tinglish historian, grandson of (2), was Inun 
ut Naples, January 10, and succeeded his 
father as baronet Iti 1837. He was etlucaied 
at O.scott under Wiseman, and at Munich bv 
Dollingcr, opposed the dogma of papal 
infallibility, and as leader of tfie liberal 
C’atholics in L'ngland cditeil a review and a 
paper in (heir interest, He sat for hve wars 
m parliament, ami Gladstone made him 
Baron Acton. He luul written on Wol'Ov, 
the Vatican decrees, German Ihstorv, Ac., 
when in 1895 he became pisifesHir of Ibstmv 
at C’ambridge, He planned the (*amhrHh;f 
Modern flisfory, but died June {9, 19i)2. 
Sec Bibliography by \V. A. Shaw (1903), and 
Cardinal (Jusquet, Lord Artan and his ( m k 
(1906), and L. Koclum (1954). 

(2) Sir John Francis Edward H736 IHH), 
minister of i'crdinand IV of Natdes. was 
born at Bc.sancon, an linglish doctor’s son, 
Passing in 1779 from the naval service tu 
Tuscany to that of Naples, he became 
.successively admiral and generalissimo, atid 
.soon managed the entire iHimimstratton. 
His mca.surcs, able but arbitrurv, ulnmatelv 
caused a reaction in favour of the Lrencli 
party; and he fell from power in IK06. ainl 
died at Palermo, August 12. IKII, having 
twenty years before sticcectled to a .Shrop. 
shire baronetcy, 

ACUNA, Hernando do, thkmfnra U\ 1520 
1580), Spanish .soldier, diplomat, and poet, 
was of Portuguese /^xtrueliom but wtoie m 
Spumsh. He nut into verse unticr the title 
lu cabal/ero determinmh ii translaiion bv 
Charles V of a LVcnch romance by Olivier ilr 
la Marche. Other poems, Italian in MUr. 

his widow. 

ApALBERr, Htf (1) (939 997), the iiiHUitle of 
PrussianH. was chosen Bishop of Prague, 
his birthplace, m 9H2, but tlic hcwlilitv of itie 
corrupt clergy whom he tried to 'reform 
obliged him to withdraw to Rome. He ihtm 
went off tocarry the gospel tothc Huii«afia«% 
to the Poles, and then to the Pruvifaiw. by 
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whom he was murdered. His least day is 
April 2d. 

{Z) (d, (Jerntan Benedictine mi.ssion- 
nry, sent hy the emperor Otho ut the reqticst 
of princess Olga to convert the Russians. 
He became first Bislmp of Magdeburg in 
and died near Merseburg. 

(3) ((’. UKK) 72k Archbishop of Bremen 
and HarnburiK and papal legate to the north, 
extended his spiritual sway over Scandinavia, 
and earricii t'hristianity to the Wends. In 
load he became tutor to the younp Henry IV, 
and soon, in spite of the opposition of the 
luddes, rulctl over the whole king,dom. 

ADAM, hr. l*ngl. m/Vm, (t) Adolphe 

i'harles tlSOd dto, brench eotnpivser, son of 
tlic pianist 1 ouJs Adam (175H 1H«}S), wrote 
some siuxessfnl operas, as /<’ iKsv/iV/o// </e 
I ofi^jumeau tlHlM, long popular, and Si 
/Wiirv Aha (IK,S2), hut is ehietly retnembered 
for the ballet (tisrlh* (1K41), frtun a stmy by 
f iantier. He was born and died in Baris, 

(2) Alexamler ( 1741 IKOP), Scottish auilmr 
ot Hiuthtft .4//rA//a//r.\ H7*dK was born near 
Imrrcs. 1 lie son of a sinall farmer, in VIM 
he came to bdmbnrgh Hniversity, utui in 17(4 
obtained the head niastershiji of Watson's 
Hospital, m l7nS the rectorship of ttie High 
School. 

(d) dames {l7U>d4), Scottish areluteet. 
younger brother and partner <if (Hi and son 
ol VVdIiam Adam of M.uyhtiigh (laKU I74S), 
also tm architect of renown. He .studietl in 
Rome atul aimed the (amdv partnerslnji in 
17(H. In 17 kP he succeeded Ins brother as 
Aichiteet of the King's Works. He designed 
a few bmUlmgs independently, notably the 
<»lasgow Inhrmaty tI7n2), 

|4) dean H7U^ (AK Scottish poetess, was 
born near cireenock and diet! m the <»lasgow 
poorhouse after a ioylcss life, fust as school' 
nuHtiess, then as hawker. Her P(U*fn,\ (17.14), 
religious elfustoiis in the ‘late atul lhady style, 
by no means sufiport the dann advanectl for 
her authorship of *4 here's nae luck ahooi 
the house \ whti'h. w-ith much more hkelihooil. 
IS aHcrdHut t<i‘ Mickle See a longaitieU* 

in Afhfmtttmt foi January 2K IH7?. 

t5) diillette, mh- laimher HHdn 
breneh writer hoin at Veiherie, Oise, wife of 
the senator bilmond Adam tlKItr 77), 
assembled round her iUiring the I lupire a 
salon ot wits, artists, ami advanceil pohneians, 
ptoduced stories amt books on social ami 
pohlical nuesiums, and m inTl founded the 
MmtvvUf ktntif. In IkUd H,m5 she ptthlmhed 
her Afdwfi//r.is. fvee bile t'»y A, Mliott (|U22K 

(61 Honk. See Aoam* Amnmig. 

(7) Hatii Augrisie Mwle tHI62 tWH* 
b'fcndi novelist and rfAiiyisf. born m Bark, 
Among tiix mimeroMs iwveh are ('ktir mmw 
flKK^h le A/iarffc i7et ftmks HHh.l), i prtm* 
ik makiiMf 1 1 K7h), and iar Iwce i IHWg 
was eroftninder of and other 

b'feiwli literary perkHlteak. 

Riilrcrt H72» 421, Scottish architect . 
horn al Kirkcaldy, broiherot f.\K llestiidied 
»t tkhninirgh amt in hilly HJ54K brom 
1761 60 he wi« ttrcliiteci .ot the kmgs 
wofk!^* loifUly with Sir Williiim C'hiunnhers. 
He estttWtfihed a primlice in l.ondcm in 
175« »nd during the nmt forty year# he nnd 
hi* brother dame# succeeded in irtnuformini 
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the prevailing Palladian fashion in architei 
turc by a seric.s of romantically clcgai 
variaiion.s on diyersc classical original 
Their style of interior decorat ii>n was base 
on ancient btru.sean and was charactcri/ed h 
the use of the oval, and linc.s of decoration i 
hard plaster, enlivcneil hy painted panels i 
low relief. One of their greatest projects wa 
the .Adelphi (demolisiied lOJo), olTthe Strair 
in Loniion, a residentiid hitrek Iniilt as , 
speculative venture, which brt>ught th 
brothers* linances into very low water, am 
wa.s eventually disposed of by a lottery 
Home Hou.se, Portland Sguare, and I ans 
ilowne House arc g.ood surviving examples o 
their work, which is illustraleti in 77/c BorA, 
in An'hiivcturf of Rohert wnl Junivs Ailart 
(1773. 1770, and IH7?). They also ilesignci 
furniture and fittings to suit the lunises the) 
planned, .See also the An'/titoi furv of Robvf\ 
(itnt Janu'.K Adoin bv A. ‘f. Bolton (1022), and 
Hoherf Athniaiul his Hrothon bv.l. Sw arhrick 
( loiM. 

ADAM I>K I ,A I lAl .K, See I bxi n . 

ADAM Db BRKMKN td. c. (ierman 

historian, author of (r^\^fo llontrfMhnry.i^nsts 
ifthwitin Pormiu'ttm, the most important 
sotuve for northern b'uropean history between 
the Kth aiul 1 1th centuries. 

ADAMHh Umis (IH0‘) lUM), American 
writer, born in Blato, Dalmatia, I he son of 
Slovene peasants, he emigrated to the Dnifetl 
Statesin bH.K served with tlie American army, 
iiecamr naturali/ed in bHH and began writing 
shoit stories in Hie early 'twenties, there- 
after uidi/mg his ext>ericnces and personal 
ohset vat ions in Ins hooks t or cxatniile, as an 
immigiant in I ou^htm in Me Jttmk 
Other works include iimanhio: fhr Sfory o/ 
(Yu.o I'tokfue in Anierioo (lo.Uj: an aufo’ 
biogratdueal survev, My Anwrioth /C2A AH 
(lodK); From hhmv i oml\ (1444); Fmnrr nt 
fhr Uhih* iiousf (1 046), and /‘Ae /'h,e/e omi 
ihr Hoof (mm, 

ADAAINAN, St tc. 62s 704), Irish monk, 
t'ohtmh.fs biographer, bom amt educated in 
Donegal, in his ?.K(h vear joined the (‘olunv’ 
ban brotherhood of fomu of which, in 670, 
lie was chosen abbot, In 6S6 he paid a visit 
u% Ins fMerul anti pupil, Aldfrid, king i»f 
NorthuinbruK to prtwure the release of some 
Irish euptivesi and was converted to the 
Homan views as |o the holding of luwter and 
the shape of the tonsute. Those views he 
endeavoured to inculcate in Iona, and also *n 
Irehiml. hut he failed, at least in Iona, and it 
iH xaid that mortdicatton ut the failure caused 
hktieiUh, lie left a treatise Ft* Ltnis 
one of mtr ciirliest desetiptions of Ihdestiric, 
Ffsiom a professetl acanmt of his 
visit to heaven and hell, in a work of the Hlth 
or Uth century; but certidnly tiis is the Vim 
Foiumhiff^ which reveah ii great deal 
cnneeniing the remaricitbfo wmmumty of 
ioim, llierc are edilions by Eecves (11157. 
fmm 4 tti Hthwcutury codex cllmivered iic 
Schiiffhausen in HI45) and b'owlcr iQ%t 1145, 

Amms. Cl) llertlii tslth. See Uwan. ^ 

<2) CJwrIw tonek CIW7-46), Amerlain 
diplomiH the son of (7) and fiitlw of I3K wti 
born in Boston* itudfed at liarvard. tnd wai 
ndmilted to th« bitr in ItB. Ite lerved ivt 
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years in the legislature of Massachusetts, and 
in 1858--61 was a congressman for Massachu- 
setts. In 1861-68 he was minister to England, 
in 1871-72 an * Alabama ’ arbitrator. He 
published his grandfather’s Life and Works. 
See the Life (1900) by his son Charles Francis 
(1835-1915). 

(3) Henry Brooks (1838-19 18), American 
historian, son of (2), born at Boston, educated 
at Harvard, acted as his father’s secretary in 
England (1861-68), was a journalist in 
Washington (1868-70), and taught mediaeval 
and American history at Harvard (1870-77). 
He wrote several important historical works, 
but his magnum opus was History of the 
United States during the Administrations of 
Jefferson and Madison (9 vols,, 1889-91). 
Sec his autobiographical The Education of 
Henry Adams (1907), and J. T. Adams, T/ie 
Adams Family (1933). 

(4) John (i735”1826), second president of 
the United States, was born in Braintree, 
(now Quincy) Mass., October 31. the son 
of a fanner, and distinguivshed himself at 
Harvard. Admitted to the bar in 1758, he 
settled at Boston in 1768. Ofstrongly colonial 
sympathies, he declined the post of advocate- 
general in the Court of Admiralty, and in 
1765 led the protest against the Stamp Act. 
His health failing, he withdrew in 1771 to 
Braintree, but in 1774 was sent as a delegate 
from Massachusetts to the first Continental 
Congress. He proposed the election of 
WuvSninglon as commander-in-chief, and was 
the * colossus of the debate * on the ‘ Declara- 
tion of Independence’. President of the 
Board of War, and a member of over ninety 
committees, of twenty-five of which he was 
chairman, he worked incessantly; but retired 
from congress in 1777, only to be sent to 
France and to Holland a.s commissioner from 
the new republic. He was one of the com- 
missioners vyho in 1783 signed the treaty of 
peace, and in 1785-88 was minister to Eng- 
land. While in London, he published his 
Defence of the Constitution of the United 
States (3 vols. 1787). In 1789 he became vice- 
president of the United States under Washing- 
ton. They were rc-elccted in 1792; and m 
1796 Adams was chosen president by the 
Federalists. His administration was noted 
lor fierce dissensions among the leaders of 
that party, especially between Adams and 
Alexander Hamilton. Defeated on seeking 
re-election in 1800, Adams retired in chagrin 
to his home at Quincy, where he died July 4, 
1826. Sec his Life and Works^ edited by 
C. F. Adams (10 vols. 1850-56), the Life by 
J. Q. and C. F. Adams (2 vols. 1871), and 
that by Morse (1885), and J, T. Adams, The 
Adams Family (1930). 

(5) John, or Alexander Smith (c. 1760- 
1829), a ringleader in the mutiny of the 
Bounty (1789; sec Blioh), and the only 
survivor when the island was next visited in 
1809, most of the remainder having been 
murdered in 1794 by the Tahitians who had 
accompanied them. 

(6) John Conch (1819-92), English astron- 
omer, was born at Laneast, near Launceston, 
graduated as senior wrangler at St John’s 
College, Cambridge, in 1843, became fellow 
and mathematical tutor, and in 1858 Lown- 


dean professor of Astronomy. Soon after 
taking his degree, he undertook to hnd out 
the cause of the irregularities in the motion of 
Uranus, In a paper of June 1 , 1 846, Leverrier 
assigned to an unknown planet almost the 
same place as Adams had done in a paper left 
with the astronomer royal at (ircenwieh in 
October 1845 and Cialle working on these 
results at Berlin actually observed Neptune in 
1846. The Astronomical Society awarded 
equal honours to both in 1848. Adams also 
made important researches as to the secular 
acceleration of the moon’s mean motion, and 
on the November meteors. See Sir 11. S. 
Jones, John Couch Adams tmd the idseoverv 
of Neptune (1907). 

(7) John Quincy (17(i7 1848), sixth prc‘U’ 
dent of the United States, son of (4) was horn 
at Quincy, July U, and at fourteen hecatne 
private secretary to the , American envoy at 
St Petersburg. He was secretary ti^'ihc 
commission for peace between the colonics 
and the mother-country; hut in 17H5 beg, in 
to study at Harvard, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1790. Successively minister to tlie 
Hague, lanulon, Lisbon, ami Berlin, in LHiH 
he was elected u> the U.S. senate fuun Massa- 
chusetts, and in 1806, boldly denouncing the 
right of searching ships claimed hv ilic British 
government, ho lost favour witlLthc Leileial 
party and hi.s seat. In 1809 he was minister 
to St Petersburg; in 1814, a member of a 
commission to negotiate peace bctwceti (heat 
Britain and the United States; in 18U 1 
minister at the court of St JamesN. As 
.secretary of state under President Monroe, 
ho negotiated with Spain the treaty for the 
acquisition of I'loridn, and was alleged to be 
the real author of the •Monroe Doctnnrh 
In 1825 Adams was elected president bv (tie 
House of Representatives no election Imving 
been made by the people, bailing of rr 
election, he retired to his lunne at Quinev, 
dcpre.ssed and impoverished, In I8.U) he was 
elected to the lower house of congress, where 
he became noted as a pronuner of .mo 
slavery views; and he was returned to cadi 
succc.ssivc congress until his death m the 
Speaker’s room, February 23, 1K4K, See fits 

^^<«'vins, 1928), Lives by Mor%e 
(1882) and Stoddart (1887), his Writings ted. 
Ford, 1913 et seq.X J, ’f, Adams, The Adam% 
Family (1930). 

(8) Samuel (1722 180.3), American stales" 
rnan, born at Boston, was lieutenant-governor 

governor 

till 1797. Hts Ignorance of milifary maiters 
led him to think WashittgtonN eo.iutut*i iif the 
war weak and dilatory. In 1776 he antid* 
paled Napoleon by applying the term, ’ a 

Ihiglish. See 

Life by Wells (3 vols. 1865) and Morse t IH«4h 

(fall?) C'udimg 

(9) Walter Sydney (1876 1956), Ainmaui 
astronomer, born at Antuidi. was difwlor of' 
Mount Wilson observatory from 1921, iin 
work on stellar spectra led to itw 

of a spectroscopic methcHl of meawring ilic 
distanceof stars, 

william (1 564;U.2()). Kngli!.h suitor, 
born at Gillingham, Kent, took Mrvke w«li 

the Dutch as a navigator, As pilot of ihc 
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Hollander vessel de IJefdc he reached the 
Japanese port of Bongo in April IhOO* At 
the instigation of icalous rortuguese traders 
he was cast into prison as a pirate, but was 
freed after bthlding two line ships for the 
htnperor lycyusu; receiving a pensitnu the 
rank of sainnrai* and ‘ living like unto a 
lordship itit lingland \ He also served as the 
agent of the Dutch b'ast India Dotnpany. 
See his letters in Vol. I of Pm'hax, and his 
Log ted. Burnell. 191 (p. 

ADANSON, MiehcK iMhhsd (1727 180h). 
B'rench hotanist, having stwnt 174H 5.^ in 
Senegal published ///Ato/re mnurclle da 
AV//<Na/ (1/57) and Famdivs' nafafr/hw' dtw 
( l /nJ). and left an tuthnislu'd ctteyclo- 
paedia. ‘The baobab genus Adamtatia is 
nanteil after him. 

AI)I>AMS, Jane (I KM) IhJ5), American social 
rcfortner. was btum at (’cdarvilic. Ilhmhs. 
After visiting loynhec Hall I .omltHglnglaitd, 
she founded flnll House in ( 'hieago. She 
worked to M'cm’c stK'ial justice in lonisiitg. 
thetory inspect icon the treatment td* imnu- 
grunts aiui Negiyaw, anti ft>r womett and 
children. She \stnietl ftu' female sidlVage and 
the cause td*pacitistn and in BHt was awarded 
the NidH'l peace pn/e, In B>U) she becatne 
(he hrst woman presitlent ol the National 
t'onfereiH'e of Social Work. She wtis also 
(uesnlenf of die Won)cn*s Internatitmal 
I eagne tor IVace and I reedottu She puh' 
hshed several works on social conditions and 
social work, amongst them /lemnem-r and 
SiU'nd l'fhin\ (IhdJ), and Twenty Y nan at itud 
tinmn (BHth. See Adatns and Boster. 
finraatn at Mtutara /Vsnf/'ov.v (BUD. 

AODINCrrON* Sec SmMtgjnt. 

ADDISON* H) C hristopher, 1st Viseoimt 
(iHtm I'DH^ Biitish labour pohtieian, bom 
ut UogNlhorpe, I incs,, educated at frmitv 
(‘ollegc School, H.irrogate, gualdied at St 
Bartholomew*** llispitul I ondon, uml be- 
imme professt»r of Anatomv at ShethcKl 
timversiiy. In thU) he was elected libcml 
SIB. for Hoxton, representing the con- 
stituency tdl Bill He luvaiue puHiameniarv 
secretary to the Board of fllticaiion in BH4, 
minister of Mimtions in BHh, and BntuinN 
hist minister of Health in B>Bl Ddlicullie.s 
with Movd iieoige kal to liis resignation in 
BIH mid to Ins joining the labour Burty. 
t lectetl MB. Bir Swmdon, he became 
minisier iif Agriculture m Bill <*reated a 
baron in Bll/, he assumed leadership of the 
labour IMcrs m BHO, In 1445 he hes’umc 
tender of the Himse of I ords tind Dommioms 
wcrctmy. A ptnet* almost ingnitiuting 
lacticiam he had a sure ascendancy over the 
llinisc of loids m an hintorie penod. An 
able iidndiiistrator* be was the ' father * of 
the * panel * system, of housing ^uhykheK, of 
agricultural marketing legislitiom Buhliao 
tiofw: IWk/cA /'fow irUidn, t9ti /*¥ H9251 
and Ftwr Atid a Half }V«igy f BH41 See life 
by li. J. Winnev (l95Kl 
12) Jtwepti Oh72 17191. InglHh mayisd 
boro May I was ilw elded son of latncdot 
Adiikon iUAl I7tll), ifwii rector of Mikton. 
in Wdisfdre, arid from I6SJ dean ofliddichl 
ttnd wiis educated at Amesbury, laehBdd, the 
t tiirierfiowEi mid OuceriN Dollegu and 
Magdateii Oxford. In l#ll he begtn him 
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literary career witlr a poetical address t 
Drydcn. Next year appeared his Aacaunt t 
the (deafest Frndish PtHds, and a translatio 
of the fourth hook of the (/eorynw, Bhroug 
(.‘buries Montague, I-url of lldifax. h 
obtained in 1094 a pension of £300, anti speii 
four years in Irancc, Italy, Austria, (icrnuim 
and Hollaiul during vvhich he wnUc hi 
Letter ta / ord tttdifax, ami m.ule notes fn 
his Remarks an duly, and his t>iaiayja* a. 
Medais. the ('ampaiyn, a commissionct 
poem celebrating the victory of Blenhcin 
0704), secured for him a commissitmershi] 
<if lAcise. While secretary to tlie l‘;ui o 
Buiulcrlaiul he protlucctl his opera Raxamam 
H70<9; in 1/07 lie attended lortl Halifax It 
Hanover. In l/OK U he was seeivtars* tt 
lortl Wharton, lorddieutenant of Ireland 
ami here he formetl a warm friemiship will 
Swift. Meeted to (nirliament for Mahneslniry 
he kept the seal for life. He ctintiihutci 
laig.ely to the Latter, started by his fricml 
Steele in 1/09; 41 papers being wholly h> 
Atldison, ami ll by him am! .Steele confomtly. 
In March I7U vvus founded tl)e Syeetatar, 
2/4 numbers of which (those signed with one 
of the letters t* I I D), were the wtirk ol 
Adtlison. His fortune was mwv so much 
augmemetl (hat in I/H he was aide to 
purchase for £10,000 the estate ofBihon, near 
Rugby. His tragetlv ('ato H /IH nrnuNctl 
such vehement pan v enthusiasm that it kept 
(he stage for itnrtydive nights. In the Whig 
interest, he attacked the I rcalv tif Uttxwhf in 
77/e t ate trial tmd ( 'attviefian af ('aanf 'Ittriff* 
After the neeesMon of (ieorge I he became 
once more, for alunit a year, secietary to the 
lari vif Sundetlund as lord heutenam of 
Ireland, In 1715, a suspicion that he was the 
author tif i'lckeJBs translatiim of the tirst hook 
of the Jtiad, brought him into collision with 
BotH\ vs ho afterwards satiriml him tn the 
famous chafaetcr of Atticus. He also wrote 
his comedy of t*he t>rammet\ which was acted 
without success at Dmrv t ane; and, m the 
Hanoverian cause, issuetl (1715 lb) the /'fee- 
Haider, He was made a commissioner for 
trade and the co-lonies, and in l/lh married 
< ‘hiiHotte, i ‘mmiesH of Warwick* Hi 171/ tie 
was apjiomted .secretary of state, but resigned 
his post, tnving to hk failing health, in March 
1/18. Almost his last literary undertakmg 
was unfortimaiely a paperwvar, on the Beeraite 
Bill of 1/19, with his old friend Btecle, A 
■stiircrer from asthma, and then iVom dropsy, 
he tiled at tlolhmd House, June 17, 1719, As 
a light essayist, be hiss no equal in futgllsfi 
literature, tn (he Speetatar may be traced the 
fmnidiitiom ofall that w .sound and itealthy m 
modern Idtglish thouglit. AtIdwonN crittekm 
does not idm at heirtg pwrmmd, but is distin- 
guished for its sobriety and pmd sense, His 
prose stylo retlects tlw gruce anti raihllety of 
his Inimour, CVrog written wiib greiit eleg- 
ariee and eorreetness, i% wiiiitiiig in driiroidic 
fjpifk. Jioe the life, by lucy Aikin Clb4i), 
mti Maeaulay’i review of it; idm> t\mrth 0 p« 
Addlwn 11884), ttnd Life by Smithew (B114), 
(I79|-I8b()l lifMliih phyticlin, 
was born near Newcaslle, wid frailtiitted in 
inmbeinei at Edinburgh In 18 IS, He «ettW 
in Lniidon, and in 18,37 bectme phy«klwi to 
OuyN f lospiial, 111$ chief r«e» robes wm m 
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pneumonia, tuberculosis and especially on 
the disease of the supra-rcnal capsules, known 
as ‘ Addison’s Disease 

ADE3LA (1062?”"! 137), youngest daughter of 
William the Conqueror, in 1080 married 
Stephen, Count of Blois, by whom she had 
nine children. Her third son, Stephen (q.v.), 
became King of England in her lifetime. She 
had a hair for administration and was cul- 
tured and pious. See Alice Green’s Lives of 
the Princesses of Enp^lotid. 

ADELAER (‘ Eagle ’), honorific title of Cort 
Sivertsen (1622-75), Danish naval comman- 
der, born at Brevi^, in Norway, who fought 
splendidly for Venice against the Turks, and 
in 1663 was recalled to the service of Den- 
mark. 

ADELAIDE, Gcr. Adcllicid, St (9317-999). A 
daughter of Rudolf 11 of Burgundy, she 
married Lothair, son of Hugh of Italy, in 947. 
On his death in 950 she was imprisoned by his 
successor Berengar 11, but escaped and 
married Otto 1 of Germany, by whom she had 
a son, Otto 11 (955-983) over whom she 
exercised considerable influence when became 
to rule, though they quarrelled over her 
extravagant charities. On the accession of 
Otto HI in 996, she retired to a convent and 
spent the rest of her life in * pious exercises 
and the foundation of churches’, 

ADELAIDE, Queen (1792-1849), daughter of 
the Duke of Saxe-Coburg Meiningen, in 1818 
married the Duke of Clarence, who in 1830 
succeeded to the English throne us William IV. 
She was much more worthy than popular. 
See Memoir by Doran (1861) and by M. F. 
Sandars (1915). 

ADELCNG, (1) Friedrich von (1768-1843), 
German philologist, nephew of (2), born at 
Stettin, carried out research on Indian dialects 
and also studied Russian history. He died at 
St Petersburg. 

(2) Johann Christoph (1732-1806), German 
linguist and lexicographer, was born at 
Spantekow, and died at Dresden, where, 
since 1787, he had held the office of chief 
librarian. 

ADENAUER, Konrad, ah'din^ow-dr (1876- 
), German statesman, born at Cologne. 
He studied at the Universities of Freiburg, 
Munich and Bonn before practising law in 
his native city, of which he became Lord 
Mayor in 1917, A member of the Centre 
Party under the Weimar Republic, Adenauer 
was a member of the Provincial Diet and of 
the Prussian State Council, of which be was 
president (1920-33). The Nazis, in 1933, 
first suspended and then dismissed him from 
all his offices, and imprisoned him in 1934 and 
1944. In 1945, under Allied occupation, he 
became Lord Mayor again, and founded the 
Christian Democratic Union, which he led, 
first in the North-Rhinc Westphalia Diet, 
then in the Parliamentary Council of the three 
Western Zones, and finally, from its inception 
in 1949, in the Parliament of the Federal 
Republic of Western Germany. He has been 
chancellor since 1949 (re-elected in 1953 and 
1957), and was his own foreign minister from 
1951-55. In 1955 he visited Moscow and as a 
result diplomatic relations were established 
with the Russians, who released several 
thousands of German prisoners-of-war. In 


the 1957 elections Adenauer gained an 
absolute majority of 43, a tribute to his policy 
of the rebuilding of Western Germany on a 
basis of partnership with other ihiropcan 
nations through N.A.T.O. and the European 
customs union, with the ultimate aim of bar- 
gaining from strength for the rcunitication of 
Eastern and Western Germany. See Life by 
Paul Wcyniar (1957). 

ADICKES, Erich (1866-1928), German philo- 
sopher and academic, was born at I^esum near 
Bremen. This Kantian scholar is famous for 
a special study of the status of the ‘ Thing-in- 
itsclf’, which is to be found in Kant mm das 
Dinst an Suit (Berlin, 1924). He held that the 
principle of contradiction has an unlimited 
validity which extends to things-in-thcmselves 
and his work contains much textual material 
relating to the problem of Kant’s attribution 
of predicates to them. See CJ, Martin, KartPs 
Metaphysics and 7heory of Science (1955). 
ADLER,’ (1) Alfred (1870 1937), pioneer 
Austrian psychiatrist, born in Vienna. He 
first practised as an ophthalmologist but later 
turned to mental disease and became a 
prominent member of the psycho-analytical 
group that formed around Sigmund L'reud in 
the early 20th century. In 1911 he seceded 
from the psycho-analysts and developed 
is own ‘ Individual Psychology ’ i.c. that 
department of psychology whicli investigates 
the psychology of the individual considered 
as difficrcnt from others - a theory developed 
in Adler’s Practice and Theory of Individual 
Psychohyty> His main contributions to 
psychology include the ' inferiority complex 
and his special treatment of neurosis us ttie 
* exploitation of shock ’ and an dforl by the 
patient to escape normal responsibilities, 

(2) Nathan Marcus (1803 90), Jewish Rabbi, 
was born at Hanover and educated at (Jottin- 
gen, Erlangen, and WClrzburg, He became 
chief rabbi of Oldenburg in 1829, of Hanover 
in 1830, and of the united congregaltons of 
the British Empire in 1845. His son uiul 
successor, I Icrmann ( 1 839 1 9 U ), born in 
Hanover, graduated B.A, at London (1859), 
and Ph.D. at Leipzig (1861). A staunch 
defender of his co-rcligionists, he publishcii 
The Jews in England: Urn Gahirof «c. 
ADOLPHUS, (1) John (1768 1845), British 
lawyer and historian, born in London of 
German ancestry, was called to the bur in 
1807, and became a succcssrul Old Bailey 
practitioner. His works till over 20 volumes, 
the chief a History of George I Its Rei&n 
(1802; newed. 1840 4'3). Sec Life (1871). 

(2) John Lcymter (17954862), British 
barrister, son of (1), inter alia published 
Letters to Richard Ifeher (1821), showing 
Scott to have written the Waverlcy novels. 
ADRIAN IV (pope 1154 »59), the only 
Englishman to become nope. Nicolas 
Breakspear by name, he was born at Langley, 
near St Albans, became first a lay-brother 
in the monastery of St Rufus, near Avignon, 
and in 1137 was elected its abbot. His md 
for strict discipline raised a combi nation to 
defame his character, and he had to appear 
before Eugenius HI at Rome, Here he not 
only cleared himself, but acquired the esteem 
of the pope, who appointed him cafilinaL 
bishop of Albano in 1146. In 1154 he was 
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raised to the papal see, one of his early acts 
being (o grant Irelant! to Henry U. Adrian 
was at tirst on triciuHy terms with the hmperor 
Frederick I ; hut his high notions ot'thc 
supremacy led to titat long contest between 
popes and Hohenstautens which cndctHn the 
destruction of the dynasty. See I tic by 
Alfred Tarlcton (lKd6). 

ADRIAN, Kdgar Douglas, Isl Bartm Adrum 
(1HH9- )J'riglish scientist. horn in I .ondon, 
professor of Physiology at t'amhridge PPt? 
P)5U was made O.M. Ib42, P.R.S. 
master of Trinity, (’ambridge. 1951 and a 
baron in 1955. He carried oiit important 
research on the nervous systent. and ot\ * brain 
waves'. He shared the 1952 Nobel prize for 
medicine for work on the fimction ofncurt)ns. 

ADSHKAD. See HoNi’ (3). 

ADV, Kndre, aw'di (1K77 1919), Hungarian 
lyrical poet, born at I’linituls/ent. went tt> 
Ihiris in 1903 and absorbed French literary in™ 
lluences, which he later infused into 1 htngarian 
poetry, enriching it with new ideas and forms. 
See study by J. Remenyi (Slav. Rev. 

See UiKssi n (5). 

AKI.FRKk ri frik U\ 955 1022). called <inuu- 
mutkus, I-nglisli writer, was a pupil of Bislugi 
Flhelwold of Winchester, most likely at the 
Htmedietine montistery oi' Abingdon: and, 
itfter rulittg the new numastcry at (erne 
Abbas, became abbot of Fnsluim. He has 
been confounded bv Wright. I lean Hook, and 
I’'reem*m with Adfric. Archlhslmn ofCatner" 
bury (995 1005); ntui by WjkuIou ami 
Tlu'u'pe with AeUVic, Archbishoj> of York 
(1032 1051). His 1 atinand Fnglish grammar 
and glossary, tuid his ('plhqmum, are less 
important tfiun his eigldy //nin/7m.Y. edited by 
Fhorpe for the Aelfi ic Sodetv (IH44 46). 

AKldANllS, Chiudius. re // n/iV/n.v. called the 
Sophist, Latin writer, a native <0* Ib'aeneste, 
who taught rhetoric in Rome c. 220. We 
Itave Itts IHsioria and /)e Natwa 

Anlmaltunh 

AKLRKD. SceAriKfO. 

AKMILIUS BAHHUS (d. 216 nA\U Roman 
consul who fell at (’mmac, His stm, Fucius 
Aemilins PuuIun (tn* Puullus) Macedonicus. in 
16K a.o. was rc'clcctcd consul and dckniled 
Perseus* king of Maccdon, at Pydna. Ihs 
sot), a tl op ted by Scipio. was known as Scipio 
Aeiuiliimus* 

AKNKAS SIFVUhS. Sec Pnm 11, 

AKSCUINRS, mTA//omv (3K9 314 

Athenian orator, second only to Demos ' 
thenes. Demosthenes advocated strenuous 
opposition to Philip of Maccdon. then pur' 
suing his desigtts for the sutnugalion of 
the several <3 reek states; while Aeschines, as 
head of the peuce»party, w.ns a member of 
tuore than iuie embassy sent by the Athcniaim 
to Philip, 'Fhc result just hied the sagacious 
fears of Demosthenes, But when it was pro- 
posed to reward him with a golden crown, 
Aeschines indicted the proposer* (‘tesiphon* 
tor bringing foiward an illegaf propoNitiom 
Demosthenes replied In perhaps the greatest 
of his speeches; and Aeschines, defeated* had 
to leave Athens, He established a school of 
cloc|uence in Rhodes, and died at Ramos, 
314 im\ Only his oraiitm against C’teaiphon 
and two others survive. Rce JchlTs AnU* 
Onff4m\ 


1 affrf: 

AKSCHYTlkS, cr,vAi/-fM f 5?A ti.c, 
the father of tircck tragcilv. was bmii At 
F'lensis, the town tU” thr Mv^ferkw. iumi' 
Athens, 'riic iirst ,0 tempts at tr.tgcd) had 
been nnulc by I'hespis; and thrrr were 
ctmtemporarics t>f Acsdp’Ius, wnh wluun he 
conlcmicd sncccNstully. _ He hnight ft>r 
Athens in the great Persian wars, and 
wounded at Maratlum. Hts hrjil \tctoi>' as a 
poet was gaincil in 4H5 na*,: and, having won 
thirteen iirst prizes nt tragic competifions. he 
was evecctlmgty hurt at being ddcatcil bv 
.Sophocles in 4bH tia . I Ins mav have induccti 
him to leave Athens and go to Sicdv, wheic 
he produeeii a new eildion id' lus extant 
/VvAoe. His trial iHime the Aieignigos tm 
the cluirge id' divtilgmg the Mvsteoes is ah.ii 
.stated as a cause of he. ilepartuos Hss kea 
great victory u-as wtm m 45g n.< witli the 
trihrgy which we sttll jHe.sess, IF* ttu'd at 
(icla'in Stcilv, Out <4' some sixtN pla\s 
aserthed to him. we liavc <mlv se\en extant, 
the SuppliAf^fs, the /Vr.nie, the AVnen m.smrw 
77n7nw. the Prtunnhtus HounJ tm some wm\s 
the perfection of its authtu's aitk aiul the 
trilogy of the tVrvfmi, thicc jdavs on the lUtr 
i>r Orestes, cotupiismg the .tenmrrnnon iper 
haps the greatest tireek jday that has sui 
viveil). 1 7for;'/mr/. ami / ummifk/rc I he 
genitis of Aesehvlus is qmte iH%aihar m Oierk 
hteratute, ami he has iu» riinak What dis 
tmguishes him nmst fu>m meat Ciunempo 
rarirs hke ^Pitular, m gieat suisesMUs like 
.Seiphocles, is the giarnleut of his cotuciunnis 
in theohigy. m the pnwuUmlial luhng of the 
worUI, the inheiifancc id 'an, and the ixtuflnf 
of MUle with rniun tchgnm. See tt, Mm rax ‘s 
text (Ov/ii/'d i'hnsnai /evfi, lui/)^ hts tians 
lations {1920 tU), tmtl stmlv {I94t9: also 
tmoKs hv Oiipleston HH/H^ | m|e\ {pi5sg 

AKSOB, ee'.vii/i, tireek lahulist, who to’fsl m 
the later hah of tlm t»{h lent, im . He is 
.supposeii [0 have been a native of Phivgaa ami 
a stiive, hut to have Iwen afterwaoK made 
free. He theti visited the i’oort of t'oiesus, 
and, gaining his confulence. was rwnt on 
several missions, in one ttf which, to Drlpld, 
he was thrown t»ver a ptccipicr hv the pnrsts, 
infuriuteit at hh witty blasphemies. The 
tradithms of his ugliness and Ins Inilfooneiv 
may he dixnimed. We kmnv from AtisfO'' 
phanes that fuldes hrarmi!: the name of Arson 
were popular at his tune; hut the only Oicck 
vcrsijpi) of them preserved to iw is that td 
Babritw (q,v.). Ree J. Jacobs* lAkh\% nf if mm 

a Vids, tKK9). 

AlsIUkS, U\ 390 454), Rnmaii 

genend. horn in Mt»esia, m 4M twvame 
patridan, consul, and general iu'Cliirf; and 
ax Mich mamtamrii the empire against the 
hurhariam for (weidy years, tlefeaimg West 
Citdhx, Burgundians* rehdimus iiaiih, am! 
F'ranks. IBs crtrwiimg vniory was that at 
Clmlonx over Aitiht Ri.vd in 451 ; ihrer years 
later the F'mpertir Vaieniiiniui III* jrakHis of 
liix gfeatnrHX, slabbed bim to ileafh. 

AFAnA^RIKV, Alexiiidrr Nlknliltviteli* o/af' 
mtn'yr/ 71). folktiiiisl* htifd a 

post in it govcrimiefit office ill Ilk 

works arc on Slavonic itiytliology iiid Mwiiliit 
folkdnle^* 

AI.|.DNRD* nm Aipnmth 

Awmu Ilttili Allgwtt CIT#3TI4»). ftm^k 
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prelate, from 1840 Archbishop of Paris, was 
shot in the June insurrection, while bearing a 
green branch on a barricade. See Life by 
Cruice (Paris 1849), 

AFRICANUS, Sextus Julius (c. 170~c. 240), 
traveller and historian born in Libya, wrote 
a history of the world from the creation to 
A.D. 221. His chronology, which antedates 
Christ’s birth by 3 years, was accepted by 
Byzantine churches. 

AFZELIUS, Adam, af-zee'lMis (1750-1836), 
Swedish botanist, was born at Larf, Vester- 
gotland, and after years of botanical research 
on the Guinea coast became professor of 
Materia Mcdica at Uppsala, He founded 
the Linnacan Institute there, and edited and 
published Linnaeus’s autobiography. A 
brother Johan (1753-1837) was professor of 
Chemistry at Uppsala, another brother Per Af 
(1760-1843) was professor of Medicine at the 
same university and director of the Finnish 
Army health services, and another relative 
Arvid August (1785-1871), the parish priest 
of Enkoeping, is famous for his collections of 
Swedish and Icelandic folk-songs and stories. 

AGA KHAN. Title of the hereditary head of 
the Ismailian sect of Muslims, of which the 
following arc noteworthy: 

(1) Aga Khan Ul (1877-1957), in full Aga 
Sultan Sir Mohammed Shah, born at Karachi, 
succeeded to the title in 1885. In 1910 he 
founded the Aligarh University. Fie worked 
for the British cause in both World Wars, 
and in 1937 was president of the League of 
Nations. FIc owned several Derby winners. 

(2) Aga Khan IV (1938- ). Karim, 

grandson of (1), son of Aly Khan, succeeded 
as 49th Imam. He was educated at Lc Roscy 
in Switzerland, and later read oriental 
history at Harvard. 

AGARDH, Karl Adolf (1785-1859), a Swedish 
botanist and bishop, his specialty algae. His 
son, Jakob Georg (1813-1901), succeeded 
him in the chair of Botany (1854-79) at Lund. 

AGAR-^ELLIS. Sec Ellis. 

AGASSIZ, a-ga-see, (I) Alexander (1835- 
1910), Swiss oceanographer and marine 
zoologist, son of (2), born at Ncuchatel, 
became connected with the Harvard Museum 
in 1859, amassed a fortune in the copper- 
mines of Lake Superior, and was curator of 
the museum in 1873-85. He founded the 
zoological station at Newport, Rhode Island; 
and made improvements in the technieiue 
of deep-sea research. He wrote works 
on embryology and various departments of 
zoology. 

(2) Jean Louis Rodolphe (1807-73), Swiss 
naturalist, was born at Metier, May 28, and 
studied at Bienne, Lausanne, Zurich, Heidel- 
berg, and Munich. He graduated in medicine 
in 1830, his Latin description of the Fishes of 
Brazil having the year before elicited a warm 
encomium from Cuvier. In 1831-32 he 
worked in Paris, and in 1832 accepted a 
professorship at Neuchatcl. In 1833 he 
commenced the publication of his Researches 
on the Fossil Fishes^ after studying the glacial 
phenomena of the Alps wrote Etudes sur les 
glaciers (1840) and Systdme glaciaire (1847). 
In 1839 he published a Natural History of the 
Fresh-water Fishes of Central Europe^ In 
1846-48 he lectured with success in the 


principal cities of the United States, and in 
1848 was elected to the chair of Natural 
History at Harvard. In 1855-63 ho and his 
daughters conducted a young ladies’ school 
at Cambridge, Mass.; he declined chairs at 
Zurich and Paris, and received the Order of 
the Legion of Honour. Of his Contributions 
to the Natural History of the United States^ ho 
lived to issue only four vols. To a Museum 
of Comparative Zoology, established at 
Harvard in 1858, Agassiz gave all his collec- 
tions; and four years of incessant work here 
so undermined his health that he decided upon 
a trip to Brazil, ultimately transformed into 
an important scientific expedition, described 
in A Journey in Brazil He died at Cambridge, 
Mass. Sec Life ami Correspondence^ edited 
by Mrs Agassiz (1886), titc monograph by 
C. F. Holder (1892), and Life, Letters, and 
Works, by Jules Marcou (1896). 

AGATE, James Everslicd, af (1877-1947), 
English critic and css a>[ist, born in Manchester, 
wrote dramatic criticism for several papers 
and for the before becoming dramatic 

critic of the Sunday Times from 1923. He 
wrote also on literature and films, and was 
author of essays and diaries. 

AGATHA, St, a beautiful Sicilian who 
rejected the love of the Prefect Quintilianus, 
and suffered a cruel martyrdom in 251. Her 
feast day is Feb. 5; she is the patron saint of 
Catania, and is invoked against tire aiul 
lightning. 

AGATHARCOS, ag-a-tfiar'kos, Athenian 
artist of the time of Pericles, named by 
Vitruvius as the founder of scene-painting. 
AGATHOCLES. a-gath'od<ieezOCA 289 iLt\), 
Tyrant of Syracuse from 317, fongld the 
Carthaginians, and in 304 took the title of 
King of Sicily. A poisoned toothpick (per- 
haps really cancer of the Jaw) is said to have 
caused his death. 

AGESILAUS, da/us (444 .360 king of 
Sparta from 399, was one of the most brilltutu 
soldiers of antiquity. (Called on by the 
lonians to assist them against Artaxerxes, he 
commenced a splendid campaign in Asist; 
but the Corinthian war recalled hitn to 
Greece. At Coronea (394) he defeated the 
allied forces, and peace was concluded irt 
favour of Sparta (387). Afterwards, in the 
Theban war, though hard pressed by Fdopi- 
das and Epaminondas, and defeated at 
Mantinca (362), ho bravely defended his 
country. 

AGGREY, James Emman Kwegy ir (1875 1 927 ) , 
African missionary and teacher, was born at 
Anamabu, In the Gold Coast. He attended 
a Methodist missionary school in C’aiie Coast, 
trained as a missionary at Livingstone 
College, North Carolina, IJ.S.A. (B.A, with 
honours, 1902), and after further university 
and church work in America, returned to 
Africa and joined the stalf of Achimota 
College. Then began his great educative 
and missionary work in his native continent, 
where ho particularly stressed, to black am! 
white people alike, the Christian outlook cm 
the colour question. See biography by li, W. 
Smith (1929). 

AGIS IV. King of Sparta, succeeded in 244 
B.C., and, having proposed a redistribution of 
property, was strangled, 241 b.c. 
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AGNES, St, a beautiful Roman C'hristian who 
suffered martyrdom in her thirteenth year 
under Diocletian, Her symbol is a lamb and 
her feast day Jan. 21. 

AGNS^IS, St, of Assisi (1197-1253). dauijthtcr of 
Count l-avorino Sciti, born at Assisi. In 
1212, agaiUwSt violent parental opposition, she 
joined her sister (see Si* Ch.Aur) who had 
shortly before entered a monastery to em- 
brace the b'ranciscan way of life, d lie sisters 
became co-founders of the Order of the Poi)r 
Ladies of St Damian's, and in 1219 Agnes 
became Abbess of a newly established com- 
munity of the order at Monticclli. 

ACJNKSl, Marin (Jaelana, (17 IK ■ 

1799), Italian scholar. A Jiative of Milan, 
remarkable alike as linguist, plulost^pher. 
mathematician, and theologian, who, when 
her father was disabled, to<.>k his place as 
professor of Mathematics at Bologna. 
AGOUl/r, Marie de Elavigny, <'omtesse d\ 
p.seud. Daniel Stern, n/ogon nH()5 7(»), L'rench 
author, was born at l-rankfort, and etin- 
cated at a convent in Ihtris. She marrieil 
the C'omtc d’Agoult in IK27, btd, soon left him 
for Lis/.t, to whom she bore th/ec tianghters, 
the eldest of whom married Cmile Ollivier; 
and the tliirih (irst Ilans von Billow, and 
afterwards Wagner. Her best work is 
Evf/wi.v.vov rnorales (1K49). She died in Baris, 
Sec Ivor A/dmn/re.v (1927). 

A<»RI<’<)LA, (1) Georg, real surname Bauer 
(1494 1555), (.ierman mineralogist, was iHun 
at (Jlauchuu. brom 1518 22 Ite was rector 
of the school at Zwickau. In 1527 he was 
practising medicine in Joachimstai. but after 
movin^u to Cheinnit/, in 1531 he devoted 
himself to the study of mining. Agricola was 
Ciennany’s lirst systematic mineralogist, ;uut 
tniblishcd />r Orfu or < ow.v/.v Stthfentmt^orum 
(154(>), /><• A’e MeuiUiai (1531), and /V 
A/<7i.var/.v Homatwtum aUfue iiraevorum ( 1 533). 

(2) Chuieus dnUus (37 93), Roman states* 

man and soldier, was born at L'orutn Julh 
(now Fr^'jus in Brovence). Having served 
with distinction in Britain, Asia, and Aqui- 
tania. he was in aju 77 elected constd, and 
proceeded as governor to Britain. I le was the 
lirst Roman general who circcuiaUy subdued 
the island, and tlte ordy one who displayed u.s 
muclt genius in civilising as in conquering the 
inhabitants. In his last canipuign (e, K6). 

his decisive viciOLV nver the (.’aledontans 
under /lalgacus. m the battle of Mons 
(Jraupius, established tlic Roman domittion 
to^somc ilistance north of the L'orth. After 
this campaign, his licet circumnavigated the 
coast, for the lirst time discovering Britain to 
be an island. ’The nows of Agricola'’s 
successes inlittmod the jealousy of Domitian, 
and in A.t>. 87 ho was recallca, I’henceforih 
he lived in rotiroment. ’The jealousy of the 
emperor is supposed to have hastened hk 
death, llii life by his sondndaw ’Tacitus is 
one of the choicest spccimeiw of biography in 
classical literature, 

(3) dohaim, real name SelmeMw or 
Sehnltter, also called Muglster Webitw (1492 " 
1566), German reformer, born m Eklehefl, 
was one of the most :rcalous femndtsr^ of 
Brotestamism, Having jitudkd at Wittenberg 
and lxip«ig, ho was sent in 1525 by Luther to 
Frankfurt, to hwtitutc the Brc»ie#£am worship 


there; them preached at Tislcbcn unlil in 1536 
appointed to a chair at Wittcnbcjg. which, 
however, he had to resign in 1540 for lii% 
opposition to I ullicr in the great Antirunnian 
controversy. He tlied courtiuciicher at 
Berlin. _ He wrote many theological lumks. 
but it is his collection of (ierman ptanerhs 
(1528 29 j (hat has assuied hitn a place in 
t ierman literary lnstot>. See I ifc In 
Kawerau (IK8U. 

(4) Martin (14S(* I'Afp, German mm.ical 
theorist, horn in Sehnietnis; hr, ical name 
was Sohr or K«»re. Appointed to he leaclier 
and cantor at the first B'lotestant r.cfnnd m 
Magdeburg in 1524, posts he hdd (or the rest 
of his life, he claimed to he a self taurJit 
musician and wrote extensiveh , vviili vou adet 
able literary power. ol all hiaiKhrs ot muskc 
His writings m suppoi t of luodm n tnethoils of 
notation weie of special impottaiux*. 

(5) Kiidcdphus, real n.une Roelof Huysimum 
(1443 85), Dutch humanist, the foirumst 
scholar <.>f the * New- 1 earning/ m tnamany, 
wa.s horn ne*ir Gromngeth ni 1 tirsland, 
August 23. From <»ron»nr,eii lie passed to 
Touvain, Bans, and lfal>', wlu'ie, rhunut 
1473 HO, he atteiuled the Its titles of tin* 
most eclchiah’d men of has age, In 1483 hr 
estahhNhed hituseU* in the Baku mate, whrie 
he soiourned uhernateh at lliidelhetg and 
Worms, divnhng Ins time between pioate 
studies and public lectin es, ami engnutg htgli 
popularity. He distmganshvd Ininsell also as 
a musician ami paintei, He noasited Italy 
(1484), aifd ditkl at Heidelhrig, Hetoher 28. 
Most ol' his Works were collected In Alaul of 
Amsterdam (2 vols. ( ‘ofogne, Dluf See 
’Treshng's T/'/n dg/no/nr tGtom IHlug and 
He/oUi\s (ieruuin monogtaph tMum 1884), 

A(;RIBRA I and IT ,See Humic 

AfiRlBBA, Marcus \igs*iulus pH 12 m* d* a 
Roman general who commanded OctavauTs 
llcet^ut Actiuin (U n,r.), and did good seume 
in Ciuul, Spain, Syria, and Bannonm. 
A<;HIBBA von NICTlLSIlEtM, Heiurleh 
C'oruelhtsHdHa 1 535), < iermancahahstti' plnl ■ 
osopher, botn at (‘ologne. He was sent by 
Maximilian t on a secret missionto Baled 1 ^nm, 
and in 1 509 he was invited to iea%;h ilieology at 
Ddle, Ui*i iecluies on Hcuchlnfs /fe Ter/ss 
A/irt/f'eo drew on hmuHe bitter hidied of the 
monks, and he wan otihged to lenume a dtplo 
mafic career. I le wms sent, in I ^ it), by Max* ' 
milian to 1 amdiiti, where lie wntn i 'oknS guest. 
lnL5U he was with the mmv in Halv ; m DD 
he lectured at Bavia, and was made tloctor 
both of law and mediemc. In I 51k (ir hecaitie 
town orator at Met/; but m 1520 he was 
back in Golo)tnc, liaving fouscil the iHrUtlify 
of the Inquisition by hts drkme ol/i wiicli. 
Donhnicaufi imd ccclc5iashi'at auitioriHe^ 
pmecutetl him, no that he went to Tnlmyrg 
m .Swit/crhtmL where he started a iiwdical 
practice, III 1524 he removed to Tyoinq 
physician to the ituccri unodwr of' Franee ; Inn 
here hiH chanictcr of occuli ptiilosopher* of 
nemiHmthcraft even, wmii fuftiwbed prelexw 
far neglect. Uc could gel no fealary; ♦md «it 
hud, in 1528, he departed In Aniw^crp. wlwre 
he wa?4 appatnied liktorkigKiplwr to Cliurto 
y. He now began to publbli liii worki* II# 
iwrrtitudim m VaniMir Seimiiumm ClllbL 
Ur Urci/to (UM^U'h i«Bd U# 
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Nobifitafe Feminei Sexiis (1532), the last two 
written more than twenty years earlier. The 
first displeased both emperor and monks; the 
second procured him the title of magician. 
Once more he could get no salary, and was 
thrown into gaol for debt. Then he retired to 
Mechlin, and married a third wife, who 
proved unfaithful; and then, again forced to 
nee, he set out on the way to Lyons. He had 
hardly crossed the French border when he 
was cast into prison for slandering the queen- 
mother; and though he was soon released, 
he reached Grenoble only to die (February 
18). His complete works appeared at Lyons 
(2 vols. 1550). See his Life by Henry Morlcy 
(2vols. 1856). 

AGRlFinNA. (1) The daughter of M. 
Vipsanius Agrippa and Julia, daughter of 
Augustus, married Gcrmanicus, and on his 
sudden and suspicious death in Asia, carried 
his ashes with dutiful alTcction to Rome. The 
esteem in which she was held by the people 
made her hateful to Tiberius, and in a.d. 30 
he banished her to the island of Pandataria, 
where she died by voluntary starvation three 
years later. 

(2) Daughter of (1), called Colonia 
Agrippina after her birthplace, Cologne, first 
married Cnaeus Domitius Ahenobarbus, by 
whom she had a son, afterwards the Emperor 
Nero. Her third husband was the Emperor 
Claudius, though her own uncle. She soon 
persuaded him to adopt as his successor Nero, 
to the exclusion of Brilannicus, his own son 
by his former wife, Messalina. She then 
proceeded to poison all his rivals and enemies, 
and linally the emperor himself. Her 
ascendency proving intolerable, Nero put her 
to death in a.d. 59, 

AOUADO, Alejandro Marfa, a-gwah'rnd 
(1784-1842), Jewish linancicr, born in Seville, 
from 1815 a banker in Paris, who left a 
fortune of above 60 million francs. 
AGUESSEAU, Flcnri l^Vanyois a’-ges-so 
(1668-1751), French jurist, pronounced by 
Voltaire the most learned magistrate that 
France ever possessed, was born at Limoges. 
A steady defender of the rights of the people 
and of the Gallican Church, he was three 
times chancellor of France, in 1717-18, 1720- 
1722, and 1737-50. His works fill 13 vols. 
1759-89 (2 vols. 1865). Sec Lives by Boulldc 
(1849) and Monnicr (1864). 

AGUILAR, Grace, a-gee-lahr% angl. a-gwlVar 
(1816-1847), English authoress, was born of 
Jewish parentage at Hackney, and from 1828 
lived mostly in Devonshire. She wrote The 
Spirit of Judaism (1841), and other graceful 
religious fictions. 

AGUILO I FUSTER, Marian, a-gee'Jd ee 
foos-ter' (1825-97), Spanish writer and 
philologist, was born in Valencia, and worked 
as librarian there and at Barcelona. Fie was 
a powerful influence in the renaissance of the 
Catalan language and the poetic tradition of 
Catalonia. He published Romancer popular 
de la terra catalana (1893), and a dictionary 
of Catalan was published posthumously. 
AGUINALDO, Emilio (1870— ), Filipino 

revolutionary, led the rising against Spam in 
the Philippines (1896-98), and against the 
United States (1899-1901), but after capture 
in 1901 took the oath of allegiance to America. 


AHAB, son of Omri, king of Israel from about 
876 to 853 B.c., married Jezebel, a Sidonian 
princess, and introduced Phoenician elements 
into Hebrew life and religion. He conducted 
a campaign against tlic Assyrians and fought 
Benhadad of Damascus with whom he dis- 
puted the territory cast of Jordan. He was 
killed in battle c. 853 b.(\ 

AHASUERUS. See Xkrxks. 

AHMED, the name of three sultans of Turkey: 

Ahmed 1 (1589-1617), son of Mohammed 

III, succeeded in 1603. He waged a losing 
war with Persia (1602-12). 

Ahmed H (1642-95), son of Ibrahim, 
succeeded in 1691. Disastrous defeat at 
Slankamen (1691) by the Austrians lost him 
Hungary. 

Ahmed in (1673-1736), son of Mohammed 

IV, succeeded in 1703, sheltered Charles XU 
of Sweden after Poltava (1709) thus falling 
foul of Peter the Great with whom he waged 
a successful war terminated by the Peace of 
the Pruth (1711). He successfully fought the 
Venetians (1715), but soon after was defeated 
by the Austrians, losing his territories around 
the Danube. He was deposed by the 
Janissaries and died in prison. 

AHMED ARABl, or Ariibi Pasha, a-rah'hve 
(r. 1840-1911), Egyptian rebel leader, was 
defeated at Tcl-cl-Kcbir (1882), taken 
prisoner, and condemned to death, but instcatl 
was banished to Ceylon and pardoned iti 
1901. 

AHMED SHAH (r. 1724-73), the first mon- 
arch of Afghanistan, served in the bodyguard 
of Nadir Shah (q.v.), and on his assa.ssination, 
retired to Afghanistan, whose tribes he 
induced to revolt and to choose him sovereign. 
Flis wealth and military talents made him 
popular, and he extended his conquests from 
Khorasan to Sirhind, and from the Oxus to 
the Indian Sea. See Life by Ganda Singh 
(1959). 

A HO JUHANI, pseud, of Juhani Brofeldt 
(1861-1921), Finnish writer, was born at 
Lapinlahti and .studied at Helsinki University. 
He lived for some time in Paris, ami was 
greatly influenced by Daudet and de Maupas- 
sant, His lirst writings were in verse, but his 
greatest achievements were short stories of 
country life, such as When Father Bought a 
Lamp, and The Railway. His novels include 
The Bar son's Daughter (1885), 'The Parson's 
Wife (1893), Conscience (1914), Do You 
Remember? ( 1 920). Me also wrote a historical 
novel, Panu, in 1898. 

AIDAN, St (d. 651), the founder of the 
Northumbrian Church, was sent from Iona in 
635, in answer to King Oswald's summons to 
become Bishop of Northumbria. He estab- 
lished himscll on Lindisfarnc, and making 
missionary journeys to the mainland, achieved 
a great work, in spite of the ravages of Penda, 
the heathen ruler of Mercia. He died at 
Hamburgh. 

AIDE, Hamillon, (1830 4906), 

English poet and novelist, was born at Paris, 
the son of an Armenian and of a daughter of 
Admiral Sir George C!ollier. He studied at 
Bonn, served in the British army ( 1845 - 52 ), 
and then settling down in the New Forest, 
devoted himself to literature. His poems 
include Eleonore (1856), and Songs without 
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Mmic (1882); his novels, Ki(a (185')), The 
Mars tom (1868), and Passages in the Life oj a 
lAuly (1887). 

A1 KKN, ('onrad Poller ( 1 889-- ), American 

poet, bom at Savannah, made his name with 
Earth Triurnpham (1914), Punch, the immortal 
Liar (1921), and Scnlin (1925). His Selected 
Poems won the 1929 Pulitzer prize. He has 
also written short stories and novels. 

AIKIN, (1) John (1747 4822), lintdish author 
and biographer, father of (2), born at Kib- 
worth. Afterstudyingat lidinburgh, London, 
and Leyden he practised as a physician. A 
voluminous author, he wrote Lives of 
Howard, Seldcn, and Usher; the (leneral 
Biography (10 vols. 1799* 1815); and the 
well-known Evenings at Home (6 vols. 1792 > 
1795), written in conjunction with his sister, 
Anna Letitia Barbauld (q.v.). 

(2) laicy (1781 4864), daughter of (1), also 
a writer, was born at Warrington and died at 
Hampstead. She wrote Epistles on Honien 
(1810): Memoir of John Aikin, MJL (182.H; 
Memoirs of the ('ourts of Eli :ahetlh James /, 
ami Charles / (6 vols. 1818 .LI); and life 
of Addison (1841). See her Memoirs (1864). 

AILLY, Pierre d’, or Pclrus de AIHaco, aloyee 
(1.150 1420), hVcnch theologian and Nomina- 
list phi'osopher, born at ('ompiOgne. became 
chancellor of the university of Paris, Bishop 
of C'ompi6gnc, cardinal (1411), and papal 
legale in (icrmany. At the C’ouncil of 
Uonstance he hcailcd the reform party, but 
agreed to the seiucttce tut lluss and ,lcrome tif 
Prague, 

AILREl), or Ethelrcd of Rievaulx (1109 66), 
Lnglish chronicler, born at Hexham, was 
page to prince Henry of Scotland, became a 
monk at Hicvaulx abbey, went to convert the 
Picl.s, wrt)te .sermons, historical works, and 
biographies of St lidward and St Niniun. 

AIMARI)^ Gustave, pseud, of Olivier Gloux 
(1818 83), l-rench novelist, called the I'Vench 
I'cnimorc Cooper, was born in Paris, and 
,sltipping a.s a cabin-boy to America, spent ten 
years of adventure in Arkansas and Mexico. 
He travelled also in Spain, 4'urkey, and the 
('aucsisus; in Paris, served us an odicer t)f 
the tiurdc Mobile (1848); organized the 
LVancs-tircurs de la Pressc (1870 71). His 
adventure, stttries include l a iirmide EHbuste 
(I860) and Eoret vierge (1K73), 

AINGKR, Alfred (18.17 4904), Lnglish bio- 
grupher, born in London, nuuster of the 
‘rempic from IK94, is best known as the 
biographer and editor of Lamb and Hood; 
he wrote tiiso on 1 Yabbc. Sec Life ami Letters 
by L. Sichel (1906), 

AINLKY, Henry nincltlWfe (1879 1945), 
Lnglish actor horn in Leeds and remembered 
for his ability, his good looks, his charm, and 
his mellifluous voice. He started life us a 
bank clerk, but his appearance as Paolo in 
Paolo ami Ertmcma (1902) placed hint at one 
bound in the forefront of his profession. His 
wide range of parts included the title role in 
Jkmtm (1923), and James i*raser In The hirst 
Mrs Eraser (1929), 1'hc latter part of his 
career was chequered by attacks of illne«.s 
which ultimately caused his retiral from the 
stage in 1932. 

AINMHUa, or Alnmttlkr, Max Kamm^ 
(1807-70), a Munich itained-glaw artist, 


executed windows for m.mv luropcun 
cathedrals, including ( ologne, Basel, Glas- 
gow, and ,St Paul's in lauulou. 

AINSLIK, Hew (1792 1878), Scottish poet, 
born in Ayrshire, in 1822 emigrated to 
America, where he mauag.ed breweries. He 
wrote three or four verv fair lyrics, tmnx than 
a luindrcil very indill'crent tmes. and u 
Pilgrimage to the land of Hiirn,\ (1822: new 
ed. 1892). 

AINSWORTH. (1) Rnhcrt (1660 l-'iig* 
lish Icxicograpftcr. was horn at Woodvalc, 
near Manchester, and died in London. Ills 
Latin-Lnglish and Inghshdatiu Dicluuiary 
was published in 1 736. 

(2) William Harrivon (1805 82). I'nglish 
author, was bmu in Manehrstet, I ehruary 4, 
and educatcil at the grammar school A 
solieitor'.H son, in his scvcnteenlh vc,u' he was 
articled to a solicitor; and tm tus father’s 
death in 1824, went up to 1 ondon ctunpleU* 
his legal stmiies. 1'wt» \cars later, howeser, 
he married a publisher’s daughter, amt him* 
self turned publisher for eighteen months. 
He had contiihuted some amdes to maga 
zincs prior to 1 822. so (hat Ins first hotii was 
not Sir John ('hivetion {I826|» an ationunoiis 
novel, praised by .Scott, hut partiv. tf seems 
now. the work rd’a Mr Aston. AnyluHv. his 
earliest hit was Hookwtnul tlHl4), witlt its 
vivid description of Dick Iminn’s tide to 
York. By IKHl he hud published no lewn 
than thirty-nine novels. .Several of these 
appeared originally m Bemley\\ XfnceHanv, 
Ainswortifs Magazine i 1 842 5-B, anti the AVie 
Monthly, of which he was suuTsstvdv ethiiir; 
and seven of tlunn were illustiated hv 
(Vuikshank viz. PookwtHui, Jmk Mteppard 
(I839), Tower of London (1840), Cav lawke\ 
(1841), Miser*s i>aughter (1842), Ihtnhor 
('astle (1843), and St Janiefs 11H44). Ii> 
these may he added hts (‘richton (18 LB, (>/</ 
St Paul's (1841), and I ancaxlnre H mJm 
(1848), as po,ssessing some intiinsie ehtnn to 
literary mcriL He died at Reigate, Jittmatv L 
1882. Bee Life by MhsHOing 

AHU)^ ‘fhomsis (1802 /6i, rnmof port, hotn 
at Bowden, Koxhnrghshiie, * I hr Devil's 
Dream ‘ is tin? best immn of hi?* /Grm.u to 
the lifth editum (1878) of whiUi a t tfe by 
J. Wallace is pretixed. 

AIRY, Sk ikorge Hiadell (1801 924, ashom 
omer royal front 1836 till his retiicment m 
1881, burn ut Alnwick, became a lelhiw of 
‘frinity College, C’ambritige (1824). having 
been senior wrangler the pt'cvtinis yciir. lit 
1826 he was appotitled Luciisian pudrssor of 
Mathcmutics, in 1828 professor of Astron- 
omy. He tlLcovered an inequality m the 
motions of the Liirih attd Venus, uml deicr- 
mined the muss of the eantu using pciiilttlum 
rcudmgs Uiken at the too and hoimtii itf a 
deep mine«sluiilL Bee Ins Autobioifftpliy 


ATtKKN, aCkem (1) Jolm (t8.l9 4919), 
tish physicist, wan born and did iil lYilkIfl. 
He m known for hii wwarchw m itltiKw* 
pheric dun * dow^ cyelonw^ ic. His C 'Mkmd 
SekntIJk Papm w«m edited by Kiioll (W2J|. 

(2) feobort Gr«ftt (I864"19SIL Aiwriwa 
astronomer, foorp m Jicksoii, tit 

joined idek Observitow In 1W5, wd mm 
director I Mil diicovory of inoritlw 
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3000 double stars gained him the gold medal 
of the Royal Astronomical Society in 1932. 
He published Binary Stars (1918; 2nd cd. 
1935), and New General Catalogue of Double 
Stars (1932). 

(3) Robert Ingcrsoll (1878--1949), Ameri- 
can sculptor, born in San Francisco. He 
studied in San Francisco, and was well known 
for his busts of Jeflerson, Franklin and others. 
\KAHlTO, Yamabe no, aMca-hee-td (early 
8th cent.), Japanese major poet. A minor 
otlicial at the Imperial Court, Akahito 
seems to have kept his position largely 
through his mastery of the uta. His impres- 
sion of snow-capped Mt Fuji is a famous 
example. He is one of ‘ the twin stars ’ — 
Hitomaro is the other — of the great anthology 
of classical Japanese poetry known as the 
Manyoshit (Collection of a Myriad Leaves)^ 
translated by J. L. Pierson (1929-49), and 
Keene’s Anthology of Japanese Literature 
(1955). 

\ICBAR, i.c. * the great,’ properly Jclal-cd-din- 
Mohammed (1542-1605), Mogul emperor of 
India, was born November 23 at Amarkot 
during the flight of his father, Humayun, to 
Persia. Flumayun recovered the throne of 
Delhi in 1555, but died within a year. The 
young prince at first committed the adminisS- 
tration to a regent, Bcirara, but in 1560 took 
the power into his own hands. At this time 
only a few of the many provinces once 
subdued by the Mongol invaders were 
actually subject to the throne of Delhi; in 
ten or twelve years, Akbar’s empire embraced 
the whole ol India north of the Vindhya 
Mountains. Flis wisdom, vigour, and 
humanity are unexampled in the Hast. He 
promoted commerce by constructing roads, 
establishing a uniform system of weights and 
measures, organizing a vigorous police, and 
adjusting taxation. For a born Moham- 
medan, his tolerance was wonderful; and 
Portuguese missionaries from Goa were sent 
at his request to give him an account of the 
Christian faith. He even attempted to 
promulgate a new religion of his own, an 
eclectic kind of deism or natural religion. 
Literature received great encouragement. 
Abul-Fazl, the able minister of Akbar, has 
left a valuable history of his reign, entitled 
Akbar-nameh. Akbar died October 13, at 
Agra, and was buried in a noble mausoleum 
at Sikandra. See works by Mallcson (1890), 
Noer (Irans. 1890), Vincent Smith (1920), 
Binyon (1932). 

\ KEMPIS, Thomas. See Kempis. 
fVKENSIDE, Mark, a/ken-sJd (1721-70), 
English poet and physician, was born at 
Newcastle, the son of a butcher. He studied 
theology, but abandoned it for medicine, and 
practised at Northampton, and later in 
London. His success as a practitioner was 
never very great, owing to his haughty and 
pedantic manner, which Smollett sketches to 
the life in Peregrine Pickle ; but while study- 
ing at Leyden he had formed an intimacy with 
Jeremiah Dyson, and this rich and generous 
friend allowed him £300 a year. He died in 
London, June 23, 1770, having nine years 
earlier been appointed one of the physicians 
to the queen. He contributed verses to the 
Gentleman's Magazine as early as 1737; and 


in 1744 appeared his Pleasures of the Imagimi- 
tion, a didactic poem, begun in his cightccjith 
year, to which is owing whatever celebrity he 
still has. 

AKERS, Benjamin Paul (1825 61), an Ameri- 
can sculptor, born near Portland, died at 
Philadelphia, remembered especially for his 
Pearl Diver, 

AKHMATOVA, Anna, akh-niah'td-va„ pseud, 
of Anna Andreyevna Gorenko (1888 - ), 

Russian poet, born in Odessa. Die daughter 
of a naval oniccr, she married in 19U) 
Nicholas Gunulcv (q.v,), himself a writer, 
who at first considerably inlluenced her style. 
Later she developed what might be called an 
impressionist technique- indeed her poetry 
has been compared to the music of Debussy. 
She remained as far as possible neutral to the 
revolution; hut though, after a period of 
silence from the early ’twenties until 1940, she 
published verse that became generally accep- 
ted in the U.S.S.R., it was banned in 1946 as 
being ‘ too remote from socialist reconstruc- 
tion Her works include Evening (1912), 
The Rosary (1914), The White Flock (1917), 
The Buckthorn (1921), and The Willow ( 1940). 
AKHNATON, or Amenhotep (Amcnophis) IV 
(14th cent, n.c.), a king of ligypl of the IHih 
dynasty, who renounced the old i^iods and 
introduced a purilied and univcrsali/ed solar 
cult. 

AKIBA BEN JOSEPH (e, 50 135), a very 
influential Jewish rabbi, who studied under 
Rabbi Hliczer, and had a great share in 
redacting the oral law or Mishna. I Ic entered 
heartily into the revolt of Bar C!ochba (q.v.), 
and, on his overthrow, was put to death with 
great tortures by the Romans. 

AKINS, Zbc, ay'kins (1886- ), American 

playwright, born in Uumansvillc, Missouri, 
She trained as an actress in New York, but 
lacking the necesvsary ability she turned to 
writing light comedy and lilm scripts. In 
1935 her dramatization of Edith Wharton’s 
The Old Man won her the Pulitzer prize, ‘fhc 
best known of her plays arc DJelassde (1919), 
and Daddy's Gone A- Hunting (1921). 
AKSAKOV, ak-sah'kof (1) Ivan Scrgeycvitch 
(1823-86), Russian lyric poet and publicist, 
born at Nadoshdino, son of (3). best known 
as the representative of Panslavism. 

(2) Konstantin (1817-(>()), Russian Iti.storian 
and philologist, son of (3), shared the Slavo- 
phile ideas of his brother Ivan (q.v.) and set 
out in his writings to throw into relief the 
contrasts between Russia and the rest of 
Europe. 

(3) Sergei Timofeyevitdi (1791 1859), 
Russian novelist, father of (1) and (2), was 
born at Ufa in Orenburg. I’hc son of a 
wealthy landowner, he held government posts 
at St Petersburg and Moscow before his 
meeting with Gogol in 1832 turned him to 
literature. His house became the centre of a 
Gogol cult, but Aksakov was temperamen- 
tally utterly different from his master. He 
wrote The Blizzard (IH34), A Family Chronicle 
(1846-56), Years of Childhood (1858). His 
writing shows his love of country sports and 
deep feehng for nature. 

ALACOQUE, Marguerite Marie, St ( 1 647- ’90), 
a French nun at Paray-le-Monial, founder of 
the devotion of the Sacred Heart. She was 
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canoni/.cd in 1920 Jrt fcast-Uay being October ALAKK\ naiiu' of tv\o kinf!S of Ihe 
17. AlarieJ {<% .,170 410 k appeal sin \.i>. as 

ALAlN-FOliRNIKR, Henri, a-It foor-rtyity leader of the C iatbic atixiliarus id I iKaHlo'aU';. 
(1K<S(> 1914), h’rcnch writer, born in Sologiie, Next year, lunvcvcr, he jiuadett and tavapet! 
killed at St Rcmy in World War I, left a few 'flirace, Maccdiai, fhessaly. am! Utvua. fait 
short .Stories, A///'ae/<\v ( 1924), and a modern was tlriven otit of the IVloponneMi-. In 
fairy-tale, Le Grand A/ef^a/nov ( 191.1), See Stiliclio and tfie trotKis <>!' the \ve%fi*rn eini'oe. 
Ids Corrcspandance (4 vols. 1926 28), attd In A9o he was inaile itovcutoi <4 UKna hv 
/aVr/T.v r> .va /h/n///e (Paris, 19.U)). the eastern etnpt'ror Aicaiim%; tn 400 he 

ALAMAN, Lucas, ada-niard (1792 18.5.^), invauled Upper Ualv. bnt was met and 
Mexican politician and historian, horn at defeated by Stdaluv at IKdlemsa tot th* 
CJuanajuiito. As a deputy in the Spanish d'anarus (402), witereuptm fte letned to 
('orlcs he spoke for Mexican independence, Illyria, riiiiniph Stdu laO . mediatton he ei»n 
and us foreign secretary under the conserva- chided a tre.ity with lhm«utus. antei'ing ti> 
live govcrnnients of Bustaniaitte atid Santa ioin in attacktne. Aivaihns. I he pioiei fed 
Anna he negotiutec,! with the Vatican and expedition ihil iud take phuv, fan vs hen 
LVance to set up a Mexican royal house. He Honorius faded to pav the ptonused %nh%Hh , 
founded the Mexican National Museum. Alarie invested R«>sne. Ptotni'n's ay.nn in.ide 

ALAMANNI, Luigi (1495 1 5. *>6), an Italian were again hioken, and a seuuitl tune hr 
poet, who was born at h'lorencc and died at besiegcil RtvnuK hnraged hv ttuthei hte.uh 
Amboisc a political refugee, having been of covenant, he atlvaaeed on House ,i (hud 
employed as a diplomat by Francis L His time (410). and Iun tioops ptlKmed the ^ uv On 
best work was l.a colfivuiiiam* (1564), a six days, Alane, whts was an Atiati 1 1tn aian 

didactic pocniin the style of Vergil’s (x('o/‘g/r.v. like liis people, t'orlnddmg hr. 'additt*. fi» 

Sec IL Hauveltc, Un /hrandn d la caur dishonour women or ih*4ttn' lehraoir* hndd 
f/e /7V/m'<‘ (IKiris, I90.1). ings. Whets Alarie tpsstUHl Home, tf ua'. otdv 

ALANBROOKF, Abm Francis Brooke, 1st (o prosecure the eotu|uc%( of Suah ; and hr 
\*iscoun(, of Brookchorough (188.1- ), seemed bkelv to become master ol alt liah, 

British soldier, was born at Burntei'cs de- when he died at ( ‘osen/a, t eg/ml tell , (hat, 

Hig<n*re, France, and was educated unrtiad and to hide his lematns from the Rom, ms. tliev 
at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, were deposited tn the bed id the over Bnwnfo, 
He joincrl the Royal Field Artillery in FHlJi and th.u the cajnives who Itad been emplnunl 
and in VVorld War I he rose to general in the work vveie put (o death, 
staff oHicer. In 19,15 .16 he was inspector of Alarie 11 (iiiled 484 5uU, endnh kinf!: ot 
Royal Artillery, He commanded the 2ml (h« Visigoths, nugned over (nml sotnh of the 
(*orps of the H.F.h'. in F'rance in 1940 and i .oiiv. aiut nue.t of Spam. An Allan, be was 
later hecamc (f.dn-Ck Home Forces. From attacked, cotnidrtrlv unueil neai Pun»ei'.„ 
1941 to 194(> he was CM.(«.S. As (‘hurchilFs and shuii by ilie mtlunlov ( loviv, king of the 
principal strategic adviser and bearing a Franks, 

burden second only to Ins. he uccompanietl ALAS, Leopoklo, pseud, t'hiriu (Ids? Phd), 
hint to the conferences with Prestdent Spanish mithm, bout at /amma, was pioies 
Roosevelt and Marsliul Stulm. He reecived xor of Law at Oviedo, imunahst amt uitu 
many honours, including the O.M. and the He pubhvhetl short stones (( newfio wom/m 
(birtcr, and was cresitevl baron in 1945, 1890), a drama, lvrv\a, and the novel / o 

viscount in 1946. See 7/ie Tarn af ihr Thh\ Ht%u*nttu for which he is tnost laiinms, tie 
by Sir Arthur Bryant ( 1957), and Triumph tn alsvi wrote trentnes on law am! ciumnuHs, 
ihi‘ B'V.vr (1959), ba.scd on the Alanhrooke His writing is ohjecfivta sometiines void, Inn 
War Hilaries always powerful and smrete, 

AI,AR<!ON, Pedro Autouio de, ao-lar^katT^ ALAS(’0, dolin. See 1 xsio, 

(18.1.1’'/)!), Spanish author, was Innm at ALAVA, Don Miguel Ricardo dr 1 1 7H iHdlg 

Ouadic. He .served with distinction in the Spanish genet.d and statesman, sened utidei 

African campaign of 1859 60, and became a Welhngum, for a time led the amt alraifwiisi 
Radical journalist. At the Restoration in party in the C’ortes, ami ahem, uUv held mbtr 
1874, however, he became a Con.servativc, or was an exile m t ngjand «*r Hefgmm. 
and served its minister to Sloekhohn, and ALBA. See At va. 

councillor of state. He published u war AIJiAN, St, a Homan voldirr, ifw pmio 
diary, travel notes and poems, hut is best martyr of Britarn. said to have Nm heheaded 
known for his Samhnra th rm- /oVtcn on at Verulam or St Aihanx ahouf Hi I I'm 
which de Falhf.H ballet was based. His novel sheltering a Lhrivlian piierd known tin mr-- 
Ut Prmiiga oroving a failure, he abandoned translation) as Anitdtihahw, IBs least da\ is 
writing for the rest of hi.s life. June 27* 

ALARCON Y MENDOZA, Jmn Riii« de Al,BANI, aidmlTmv* HI a Roman Lmidv. 
(r. 15H()H639), Spanish dramatist, ranked many members of whiih. I rom ihr aevrvatin 
almost m high as Cakkrdn and Lope de of Chovatuu Idancewm Alfniiii .h ilcmeni 
VcKa, was born of good family in Mexico, to the papal throne in iilktl Imili ptni* 
and early obtained a post in the eotindl of Rons in the efmrch. It 4W otii m Ii 

the Indkm at Madrid, where he died. He was wm C ’atdjnal Alev?iiwdf« Alhaiii 1 1692 I IPn 
neglected for generations $tve by plagiariitut, who formed the raiiimw art coticciioii ni flic 
but restored to his real rank by modern Villa Atbani. 

pities. His heroic iragedio arc almost m (2) Oanie Ewiw, ^tage-iwnte of Al»rl# 

brilliant as lus character-comcdlcM. His Ux lamlne Kinnii C.fellt Ili52 FLIUk 

vmkd mspftima was the model for Cor* Cl’anadkn yager, born iii Cliiwwblr* 
ncill© s Le Mrntmr. and traliietl in by her fellier* ai twelve 
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made her debut at Albany, whence she 
assumed the professional name of Albani*. 
She studied at Paris and Milan, and in 1870 
sang at Messina with a success that the lead- 
ing cities of Europe and America confirmed. 
See her jFo/'tj' Years of Song (1911). 

(3) Francesco (1578-1660), a painter of the 
Bolognese school, studied, along with Guido 
Reni, first under Calvaert, and afterwards 
under Ludovico Caracci. He painted about 
forty-five altar-pieces; but his bent inclined 
him more to mythological or pastoral 
subjects. 

ALBANIE, Count d’, the title assumed 
successively by two brothers, ‘ John Sobicski 
Stolberg Stuart ’ (1795-1872) and ‘ Charles 
Edward Stuart’ (1799-1880), who were 
certainly the sons of Lieutenant Thomas 
Allen, R.lsl., and who claimed that he was the 
son of Prince Charles Edward. For their 
sojourn in the Flighlands, their publications, 
and the younger brother’s descendants, see 
Beveridge, The Sobieski Stuarts (1909). 
ALBANY, (1) Duke of, the title conferred in 
1398 upon Robert (13407-1420), brother of 
Robert 111 (q.v.) of Scotland, who was 
succeeded by his son Murdoch (d. 1425). 
See JAMiiS L For John (1481-1536), a 
grandson of James XI, see James V. Queen 
Victoria made her youngest son Leopold 
(1853-84) Duke of Albany in 1881. Plis son 
Leopold (b. 1884) Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
(1905-18) forfeited his British titles in 1917. 

(2) Louisa, Countess of (1752-1824), was 
bom at Mons, the daughter of Prince Gustav 
Adolf of Stolberg, who fell at Leuthen (1757). 
In 1772 she married I^rincc Charles Edward, 
no longer ‘bonny’, and no longer ‘young’, 
but a selfish worn-out sot. No children came 
of the marriage; and in 1780, to escape from 
ill-usage, she sought refuge in a nunnery. 
Four years later she obtained a formal 
separation; and, both before and after her 
husband’s death (1788), she lived with the 
poet Alficri (q.v.), and on his death (1803), 
with a French painter, Fabrc. See works by 
Von Rcumont (2 vols., Berl. 1860) and 
Vernon Lee (1884). 

ALBEMARLE, the English form of Aumale, 
in Normandy, whose lirst earl, Odo, was the 
Conqueror’s brother-in-law. The title rever- 
ted by marriage to the royal family in 1269, 
and was conferred in 1419 on Richard 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, and in 1660 
(a dukedom) on his soi-disant descendant, 
General Monk (q.v.). It expired with his son 
in 1 688 ; and in 1696 Arnold Joost van Keppel 
(1669-1718), a devoted follower of William 
III, was made Earl of Albemarle. Among 
his descendants have been William, second 
earl (1732-54), soldier and diplomatist; 
George, third earl (1724-72), who captured 
Havana; and George Thomas Keppel, sixth 
earl (1799-1891), who fought at Waterloo, 
and rose to be a general in 1874. Of several 
works by him, the most interesting is Ffty 
Yeai^ of My Life (1876). 

ALBfiNIZ, Isaac, al-bay'neeth (1860-1909), 
born at Camproddn, Catalonia, studied under 
Liszt, and became a brilliant pianist and 
prolific composer, especially of picturesque 
works for the piano based on Spanish folk 
music. He also wrote several operas. 


ALBERONI, Giulio (1664-1752), cardinal and 
statesman, was born at Fircnzuola, near 
Piacenza, May 21. The son of a poor vine- 
dresser, he accompanied the Due do Venddme* 
as secretary, to France and Spain. In 1713 
the Duke of Parma employed him as his agent 
in Madrid; and quickly gaining the favour 
of Philip V, in 1714 he became prime minister 
of Spain, and in 1717 was made a cardinal. 
His internal administration was liberal and 
wise, and he did much to develop the resour- 
ces of Spain, while he remodelled the army 
and fleet, and increased the Ibreign commerce. 
To gratify the queen, he suddenly invaded 
Sardinia, in violation of the Peace of Utrecht 
— an unexpected audacity that made England, 
France, Austria, and Holland form, in 1719, 
the ‘ Quadruple Alliance But AIbcroni was 
not dismayed, even when the Spanish (lect in 
the Mediterranean was destroyed by an 
English one. He patronised the Pretender to 
annoy England, and the I'rcnch Protestants 
to annoy Louis. He sought to unite Peter 
of Russia and Charles XU with him, to 
plunge Austria into a war with the 'Lurks, to 
stir up an insurrection in Hungary, and to 
bring about the downfall of the Regent in 
France. But Philip lost courage, and con- 
cluded a treaty, its chief condition the dismis- 
sal of the cardinal. He was ordered to leave 
Spain without delay, and fled to a monastery 
at Bologna. On the death of the pope in 
1721, he repaired to Rome, and took part in 
the election of Innocent XllI, who, like his 
two successors, befriended the great exile, 
AIbcroni, however, soon retired to Piacenza, 
whore he died June 16, 1752. See Italian 
Life by Bersani (1862). 

ALBEirr (181 9-6 1 ), Prince Consort of England , 
was born at the Schloss Rosenau, near 
Coburg, on August 28, 1819, the youngest 
son of the Duke of Saxc-Coburg-Ciotha, by 
his marriage with Louisa, dauglitcr of the 
Duke of Saxc-Gotha-Altcnburg. Studious 
and preternalurally earnest, the Prince’s 
period of tutelage in Brussels and Bonn did 
not serve entirely to eradicate the provincial- 
ism bred of an early life spent in a penurious 
petty German Court; while it is questionable 
if he ever fully apprehended the unabashed 
opportunism underlying the high principles 
propounded by his political mentor, Baron 
Stockmar. Handsome and of knightly mien, 
he was a willing party to Leopold of Belgium’s 
plan for his marriage to an infatuated Queen 
Victoria, whom he wed in the February of 
1840. Fie was granted the rank of (,’onsort in 
1842 and that of Prince ('onsort in 1857. 
Ministerial distrust and public misgiving 
combined to obstruct his interference in 
politics, although his counsel, percolating 
through to the Cabinet, was- save on the 
question of Germany’s future status in 
Europe — invariably found to be temperate 
and sometimes singularly far-sighted. 'Lhe 
Prince developed a congenial sphere of self- 
expression in the encouragement of the arts 
and in the promotion of social and industrial 
reforms. It was largely duo to his initiative 
that the Great Exhibition of 1851 took 
practical form. He died at Windsor Castle 
on December 14, 1861. See the Life by Sir 
Theodore Martin (5 vols. 1875-80), Vitzhum’s 
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Reminiscences ((runs. lK87), tlic Pammtre 
Papers (2 vols.), and works by C’hanccllor 
Bolitho (1932), Inilfora (1949) and Eyck 
(1959). 

ALBKR'r, Gcr. Albrecht, aVbrcKWt^ the name 
of 5 Dukes of Austria of whom the folknvint': 
deserve mention» having become kings of 
Ciermany : 

Albert I ic. 1250 1308), was crowned 
Cicrnian king at Aix-la-('hapelle in 1298. I le 
ruled with vigour anti success, and retluecd 
his unruly nobles to obedience; but was 
murderoti while crossing the Rcuss in a boat, 
by his own nephew, John, whoso claim to the 
duchy of Swabia he had refused. 

Albert H (1397 1439), succeeded as Duke 
in 1 404, became king of Hungary and Bohemia 
in 1438, and died of dysentery’ while fighting 
the Turks. He was the lirst of the Hapsburg 
dynasty. 

ALBERT, Ger. Albrecht, called the Rious 
(1.559 1(^21), Archduke of Austria, was the 
third son of the Emperor Maxinulian H. 
Brought up at the Spanish court, in 1577 lie 
was nuulc cardinal, in 1584 Archbishop of 
To let! o, and during 1594 96 was viceroy of 
Portugal. He was next appointed St’adt- 
holder of tile Netherlaiuls, where he displayed 
a moticration unwonted among (he proud 
proconsuls of Spain. He relimiuislied his 
orders, and in 1598 married the infanta 
Isabella. In 1599 he was defeated by Maurice 
of Nassau, and in 1609 matle a twelve years* 
truce vviilt him. 

ALBERT, (Jer, Albrecht (1817 95), Archduke 
of Austria, son of tlie Archduke Gharles, 
fought under Radet/ky in 1849, and as lield- 
rnarshul commanded in Italy at Gusto//, a, 
in 1866. He rcorpani/etl trie Austrian artny, 
anti wrote on military subjects. See Life by 
(\voji Duncker (Vienna, 1897). 

Al.BERT i (1875 1934). king of the Belgians, 
succeeded his unde, Leopold H, in 1909. His 
bearing when his kingdom was in German 
hands (1914 IH) and in subsequent restoration 
was much admired. He was killed by a fall 
in tlic Ardennes. 

ALBERT, called the Bear (1 lOO 70), Count of 
Ballcnsttidt from 1123, and founder of the 
1 louse of Ascania which ruled in Brandenburg 
for two hundred years. In 1134, in return ft,H’ 
service in Italy, Albert was invested by the 
Emperor with extensive lands between the 
Elbe and the Oder. Brandenburg itself was 
left to Albert by a treaty made in 1 140 with 
the ('ount Prihislav, 

ALBERT, called Akibtedes (1522 57), Mar* 
grave of Brandenburg, Prince of Kulmhach- 
Bayreuth, was btmn, a Hohen/ollern. at 
Ansbach. Tic was a restless military adven’- 
turcr with no constant allcgiuncc. In 154.L 
although a Frolcslant, he allied himself to 
C'harles V against ITance, but by the ‘Treaty 
of Chambord in 1552 conspired with the 
French to overthrow the Empcfor, Defeated 
in a territorial claim, in 1554 he Bed to 
France, where he died. 

ALBERT HE called Achilles (1414- M), 
Elector of Brandenburg from 1470'- S6, was 
third son of Tu*edcrkk L In 1440 he inherited 
Ansbach from his father and in 1470 suc- 
ceeded his brother, who had abdicated. His 
most important legacy to Brandenburg was 


the Dispositio Aehfiica of 14 'TL which cstab 
lished the rule of pnmogcmtmc, (hat when 
he dietl Brandenburg \ta>ctl utnin alet.1, 
ALBERJ* (1490 1568), lirst Duke of Pnissia. 
last graiuf-nuistcr of the Teutonic Drdci. 
was a ytninger son <d'(lie M.ugiase of Ans 
bach. Meetcd p.rand master m Dll, he 
embraced the Reformatuuu and, by I uthrFs 
advice, declared himself .secular Duke of 
Prussia. 

ALBER'T, called the Bald ( M43 1 *‘001. I )uko id 
Saxony. ‘Tlic son otHTedciak the <»eufU\ he 
was joint ruler with his biother Lrnesf fuuu 
14(ri’ until 1485 when. In the Hean td 
I eip/ig, they divided tlieir mherifaucr 
between them, The two hratuhes ol the 
VVettiti family tlien beeamc known as the 
Albertitic and Tinestine fines. 

.\LBER'T, ui-hnyr^ ( t ) Tugen TVaneis diaries d’ 
(1864 1932), pianist and composer, botu .ti 
Glasgow, (lie son id a Frencli musn tan. 
studied at I oiulon and abroad. M»intnisrd 
operas {Ttefhitui. Ac,), a suite, a snniduun. 
many xongs, atul mueli muMe f«ir the piano, 

(2) itiherf, Heinrich (l(»04 M). tieintan 
eomjmser. horn at I otwitsfem. ditl mmh to 
develop the //V</ as we know d, co»ipo%<'il 
many airs, songs, ehoi'als, and Inmn tunes, 
He studied at I eqi/ig, and became mganist 
in Kdnigsberg, where he died. 

ALBERIt, (I) Domenien («'. l/lo 40), Italian 
composer, boin tn Vetnee, llts wotk is 
almost entirdv forgoftm, but he u, temrtn 
bered as (he inventor ot the * Albetti Bass *, 
etdumon in IKth ecntnrv ke\ board mmac, 
in which aeeompanving ehotds ate split up 
into figurations tuised upon emb i!toid‘s 
lowest note. 

(2) Lmi Battista (1404 72), Italian arcbi- 
teel, born at (ietma, one of the ttuea tifdhaiu 
liguresofthc Renaissance, woiked ni I loieme 
from 142H and died at Rome, bulueiwrd bv 
Vitruvius, he wrote Pc He dn/fpen/oHa flO 
vols. 1485). w'hicll stimulated inteiesl m 
aiuu(ue Roman luvlnteeture. am! his own 
designs vvliich inelude tlie churdtes of' K, 
Francesco at Rimmi and S. M.uia Kmclla at 
Idorencc% are among the best examides ol fbe 
pure classical style, He was skdlcil also m 
musieian. painter, poet, and }dnfosiijtheis 
,8ce Htmly by W, Flemming tldini and A, 
Stokes, Ar( ma/AVnwee (1949). 

ALHEirUkS MAiiNVH, Giitml of BnlEtiilt 
(11937 1280), the fhn hit G/a‘rena/i.u canon- 
i/ed in 1931, was born at I .attmgen, slndtrd 
at Padua, and, entering the newlydonmkd 
Dominican order, taught iti the sdiools of 
Hiklenfreini, Ratisbon. and (‘ologtie, whcfe 
'ThomuH Aqidnas^was Ins pupti, In 1248 54 
he lectured at Paris, tn 1254 betaine pHivineial 
of the Dominicans in Ciermany. and in 1269 
wuH named Bishop of Rniishom tint in Unj 
ho retired to Ins convent at C ’ologne to iievote 
himsdf to literary pursues, itfiil ilieic hr ilmd 
in 1280. Df hh works Ct65I ; IH9tl 99| ilw 
nioiit notable lire the Smmmi tind 

the Smmm ck (*rmifnrln, Alberto* ewited 
all his comemporari^s in llic wtd^iic» of tiis 
Icnrninii, and in tegend irs a iiiattlciifi, 

He wrw to the best of riii ibility « wllhllwl 
follower of Aristotle prexenteef by Jcwittu 
Arabhub and western comniwitaltiw, imd did 
more than any one to bring abriut iliai imton 
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of theology and Aristotclianism which is the 
basis of scholasticism. See works by Sighart 
(1857; trails. 1876), Wilms (1929; traris. 
1933) and S. M. Albert (1948). 

\LB1KER, Karl, al'bi-ker (1878- ), Ger- 

man sculptor, born at Uhlingen. He studied 
at Karlsruhe, and shows the influence of 
Rodin and classical sculpture. 

\LBlNONI, Tommaso (1674-1745), Italian 
composer, born at Venice, wrote 48 operas, 
and a number of concertos which have been 
revived in recent times. 

ALBOIN (ruled 561-574), king of the 
Lombards (in Pannonia), fought against the 
Ostrogoths, and slew Kunimond, king of the 
Gepidae, with his own hand (566), marrying 
his daughter Rosamond. In 568 he invaded 
Italy, subdued it to the Tiber, and fixed his 
residence at Pavia. He was a just ruler; but 
at a feast at Verona he made his ciueen drink 
from her father’s skull, and she incited her 
paramour to murder him (574). 

ALBONl, Marietta (1826-94), Italian con- 
tralto opera-singer, was born at Citta di 
Castcllo in Umbria, and died near Versailles. 
ALBORNOZ, Gil Alvarez Carillo (1300-67), 
Spanish prelate, born at Cuenca, became 
Archbishop of Toledo, but fought against the 
Moors, and was dubbed a knight. For 
denouncing Peter the Cruel, he had to flee to 
Pope Clement VI at Avignon, who made him 
a cardinal; and he died at Viterbo, papal 
legate to Bologna. 

ALBRECHT. See AutEar. 
ALBRECHTSBERGER, Johann Georg 
arhrevints- (1736-1809), Austrian composer 
and writer on musical theory, born at 
Klosterncuburg, was court organist at Vienna. 
Hummel and Beethoven were his pupils. 
ALBRET, Jeanne d’. See Jeanne. 
ALBUMAZAR, properly Abu-Mashar, ak 
hyoo-mazU^r (805-885), Arab astronomer, was 
born at Balkh. He spent much of his life 
in Baghdad, and died at Wasid. Despite his 
fantastic theories as to the beginning and end 
of the world, he did valuable work on the 
nature of tides. He was the subject of 
VAsttologo^ a play revived by Dryden in 1748 
under the title Alhumazar, 
ALBUQUERQUE, Affonso d% al-boo-kcr^kay 
(1453-1515), called ‘the Great’, Portuguese 
viceroy of the Indies, was born near Lisbon. 
Appointed viceroy of the new possessions in 
India, he landed on the Malabar coast in 
1503, and conquered Goa, which he made the 
seat of the Portuguese government, besides 
Ceylon, the Sunda Isles, Malacca, and (in 
1515) the island of Ormuz. He was active, 
far-seeing, wise, humane, and equitable; but 
through his enemies at court he was super- 
seded in his officc—a blow that gave a severe 
shock to his shattered health. A few days 
after, he died at sea near Goa. His Commen- 
taries were translated by Birch for the Hakluyt 
Soc. (4 vols. 1875-84). See Lives by Morse 
Stephens (1891), Prestage (1929). 
ALBUZJANI, or Abul-Wafa (940-998), Persian 
mathematician, a pioneer of trigonometry. 
ALCAEUS, one of the greatest Greek lyric 
poets, flourished in Mitylene about 600 b.c. 
He was the inventor of Alcaic verse, which 
Horace, the happiest of his imitators, trans- 
planted into the Latin language. Of the ten 


books of Alcaeus’s odes, only fragments 
remain. See Page, Sappho and Alcaeus 
(1955). 

ALCAMENES, akkam'eu-eez (11. 420 B.(\), 
Greek sculptor, the pupil and rival of Phidias 
(q.v.). A Roman copy of his Aphrodite is in 
the Louvre. Sec a book by Sir C. Walston, 

ALCESTER, Frederick Beaucliami) Pa^?ot 
Seymour, 1st Baron, awl'ster{l^2i--95), British 
admiral, was educated at Eton, entered the 
navy in 1834, served in Burma, in the Baltic 
against Russia, and in New Zealand, and 
received his peerage for the bombardment ot‘ 
Alexandria in 1882. 

ALCIBIAOES, aksi-bVaHleez {c. 450 B.(\- 
404 B.C.), Athenian statesman, born at 
Athens, lost his father, CHnias, in the battle 
of Coronca (447), and so was brought up in 
the house of his kinsman Pericles. Socrates 
gained great inllucncc over him, hut was 
unable to restrain his love of magnificence 
and dissipation, especially afler his marriage 
to the wealthy Hipparetc. He first bore arms 
in the expedition against Potidaea (432 b.(’.), 
but took no part in political matters till after 
the death of the demagogue Cleon, when, 
jealous of Nicias, he persuaded the Athenians 
to ally themselves with Argos, Llis, tind 
Mantinca(420) against Sparta. It was at his 
suggestion that, in 415, they engaged in the 
Sicilian expedition, of which he was a com- 
mander. But while preparations were mak- 
ing, one night all the statues of Hermes in 
Athens were mutilated. Alcibiades’ enemies 
threw on him the blame of this sacrilege, and 
after ho had set sail, he was rccallecl to stand 
his trial. Passing to Lacedaemon, and con- 
forming to Spartan manners, he iiulticed the 
Lacedaemonians to send assistance to 
Syracuse, to form an alliance with Persia, and 
to encourage Ionia and the islands, wliither 
he now went, to revolt against Athens, But 
the not unjust suspicions of Agis and other 
Spartans led him to flee to I'issupherncs, the 
Persian satrap, to whom he soon became 
indispensable. And now he began to plot 
the overthrow of democracy in Athens, and 
secured Persian support for the oligarchical 
council established in 4U, which did not, 
however, recall hirti. Thereupon lie took the 
command of the Athenian (democratic) army 
at Samos, and during the next four years 
defeated the SpartaiivS at Cynos.scma, Abydos, 
and Cyzicus, recovered Chalccdon and 
Byzantium, and restored to tiic Athenians the 
dominion of the sea. He then returned home 
(407) and was enthusiastically received, but, 
tailing in an expedition to Asia, he was super- 
seded (406) and went into exile in the Thracian 
Chersonesus. Emerging after the great 
Spartan victory at Aegospotami, he made for 
the Persian court, but by procurement of the 
Spartans, who knew he was seeking l^ersian 
help for the Athenians against them, Ids 
house was fired and he was assassinated (404). 
Sec Lives by E. F. Benson (192K) and J. 
Hatzfeld (1940). 

ALCIPHRON (fl. A.D. 180), Greek writer of 
118 imaginary letters from ordinary people 
(farmers, fishermen, &c.) atfording glimpses 
into everyday life in the 4th century B.c. See 
translation by Wright (1923). 

ALCMAEON, aik-mee'on (fl. 520 ».<*.), Greek 
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physician and philosopher of Croton> south- 
ern Italy, true discoverer of the Eustachian 
tubes and pioneer of einbryolojjy, held that 
health was a condition in which opposite 
sensible properties cancelled each other out. 
Me recognized the importance of experiment 
and formulated a medical theory, from which 
an empirical theory of knowledge was derived. 
Burnet described him as ‘ the founder of 
empirical psychology \ See Burnet, luirly 
Greek P/iilo.wphv (4th. cd. E>52). 

ALCMAN (11. 620 Creek poet, was born 
at Sardis, in Lydia, hut lived, lirst as a slave, 
and aftcrwtirds as a freedmun, iit Sparta. 
The first to write erotic poetry, he composed 
in the Doric dialect Partliefiuh or songs sung 
by choruses of virgins, britlal-hymns, and 
verses in praise of love and wine. Of his 
scanty fragments, which arc given in Bcrgk\s 
Foetae /..mV/, (he most important is a 
/Vr/ZavuV)//, discovered on an Lgyptian papyrus 
at Paris in 1855. 

ALCXK'K, (I) Sir John William (18<>2 1919; 
kt. 1919), Englisli airman, horn at Marichcs- 
ter, on June 14. 1919, with Arthur Whitten 
Brown, first Hew the Atlantic (Newfoundlaiul 
to Ireland) in a Viekcrs-Viiny machine, lie 
died of in juries received in an aeroplane 
accident. See a book by <i. Wallace (1955). 

(2) Sir Rutherford (1809 97), llntish diplt)- 
mat, born in London, studied medicine there 
at King’s College, aiul wtis cotisul and British 
minister in C'hina ;uk1 .lapan. He wrote 77m 
('ttpUiil (if (he '{'yenon (1H()5), Art in Japan 
(1878), 

ALCOrr, (I) Amos Bronson (1799 1888), 
Amcncan etlucalionist, fatlier of (2), horn 
near Wolcott, C’onn., having lailcil to make u 
living us a pedlar, started it .school mu on 
‘ advanced ' lines with no nuire success, then 
established a vegetariart co-operative farming 
community which also nin at a loss. His 
ideas on education, however, were brilliant 
and ahead of his time, and in 1859 he became 
superintendent of the ('oneord .schools. An 
ardent transccmlentidisl. ite established the 
Ctmeord .School of Philosophy and Literature 
in IK79. See Life by .Slicpard (1938), 

(2) Louisa May (1832 88), American 
children’s writer, diuighter ofi 1). was bortt at 
Ciermantown, Phihulelphia, and died at 
<, 'oneord. Her /./V//e B Vwe// ( 1868 69), OAA 
fmhUmed Girl (1870), Linle Men (1871) ami 
Ja\s Bovs (1886), hiive charmed gencration.s 
of children ntid are tirndy established among 
the classics, .See her lJfi\ Lettera^ ami Jour- 
naB, cd. (’heney (1889) and Life by K. Antony 
(1938). 

ALC’OVLR* Joan, akka-veF (1854 1926), 
,Sp;mish poet* was born and died at Pulma, 
Majorca. Although his first writings were in 
the Castilian language, he is chiefiy known us 
a poet in C.'atalan, He presided over u 
literary sahn in Majorca, where he was 
known as a precise literary critic and brilliant 
talker. His poetry rellocts tlto tragedy of his 
private life (he lost his wife and four children 
in rapid succession) and a deep feeling for his 
native landscape. He published 
( 1 8 8 7) . A / eterem (1901), Fainm' Blbiktt C 1 9), 
ALCUIN, originally Eallwlne, or AlWnui 
(735-804), the adviser of Charlemagne, was 
born at York and educated at the cloister- 


school, of which in 7/K he became master, hi 
781, returning from Rome, he nict Cliarle- 
magne at Parma, and on his invitation 
attached himself to the court at^ At\ la-' 
C’hapellc. Here he tlevoted^ himself first to 
the education of tire royal iamily itself, ami 
through his intluencc the court became a 
school of culture for the hitherto almost 
barbarous L'rankish empire. In 79n he 
settled at 'Lours as aldiot ; atul the school 
here soon became one of the mint important 
in the empire. l"ill his death he still corre- 
sponded constantly with ( 'harlcniapne. His 
works comprise poems: works on grammat. 
rhetoric, and dialectics; theological and 
ethical treatises; lives of several saints; and 
over two hundrctl letters. See monographs 
by Werner (IHHI), West (1892). iiaskoin 
(1904), Wilmot' Ihivton {19.L''.), aiul DtieKett 
(1951). 

ALDHKLM, or Kahihelm, St (e. 64t) 709), 
educated at Malmestnirv atui t'antethnrv. 
became abbot tif Malmcslnny ,ihont tf/L 
Bishop of Sherborne tn /()*'. A skilled atchi 
icct, he. hitih a little church still stamling 
(some ,say) at firaUrord on Avon; a great 
scholar, lie wrote I atm trealtses, letfet^. and 
verses, besides L'nghsft poems that have 
perished. See I it'e by (i, L', Browne (1901), 
and his works in <.»iles's Fanes i'eeies. Anifi, 
(1844). 

AIJ)IN<fr(>N, Richard, (1892 ). 

Ljiglish poet, novelist, etlitor, am! biogJiiidnn. 
born in Hatnpslurc. He was cilia atnl at 
I ondon Hniveisitv. and. fmnsrif an miagist, 
in 1 91 3 hecatne minor of / t;o/v6 the periodtcal 
of the imagist scliool, I he first Woihl War, 
in whieh tie served, left him broken m health 
and witfi a great deal of reseiumetn, seen 
especiully in his novel, Feath af a ftrfv i |92uk 
A s well as other novels, he puhlistieil several 
volumes of poetry, nuiuding A /‘on/ f the 
f orest (1925) and A Freitm in the / « ^eminnn'h* 
(1930), At the hepinmng of Whuld War 
H he went to Ameriea. where he published 
liis Faefrr of the Fn^tlkh ,Y/>eo/wne B'orlJ 
(1941) and many btogiaplnes, tnchidnm 
BV/Z/ng/on (I94(i; awarded James Tad llhtek 
memorial pri/e), a stutlv of I>, IL Lawrence 
(1950), the eotUroversial faw/enee of Arahia 
(1955), and a study of Robert I -mnn Ktrvenson 
(1957). Ho married HiUli Doolittle, also a 
poet, in 19LL ami thrv vvere vhvoreed m 1917, 
See his uutobiogruphical file far I ife\\ Bake 
(1940). 

AI JK)BRANI)INL a noble Idmenline fiifudv; 

(U C%i/i9 (1551 HriOl, carddiitl and art 
patron, owner of the famous amique Rmmm 
fre8eoc.H named nficr him, 

(2) l|»|H>llto (1536 1621), brcaine Pope 
<‘lemcni VlH (q.v.), 

(3) fcSlIviwIrn (1499 15HK), taw»draicher, 

rebelled against the Medici and tiprtosed 
f’hurlesV; ^ 

ALI>RLI>„ or KaltIrwL or Aired Cch IfllPH* 
became abbot of Tavtsiock f I027|» tllahop rd' 
Worcester (10*34), afitl ArdibDhop of York 
(1060), Htt underlm^k wvcrnl diphinntrie 
missiotw to $lw CWmineiu* iiml wim ilir firil 
English bishop to yiiit 110586 It 

Imii bi»n nltefed thit he crowned Harold 
in 1066: he twtainty crowned Willium tlitt 
ConqweroL md proved ft fitlthfui wmiii 
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to the Norman king. He was active and 
courageous, but ambitious, greedy, and self- 
seeking. Aldrcd died at York. 

ALDRICH, (1) Henry (1647-«i710), English 
cleric, born at Westminster, passed in 1662 
from Westminster School to Christ Church, 
Oxford, of whicli he became a canon in 1682, 
and dean in 1689. He designed the Peek- 
water Quadrangle, and wrote the well-known 
catch, ‘ Hark, the bonny Christ Church 
Bells but he is less remembered as architect 
or composer, or even as an inveterate smoker, 
than as the author of the Artr\v Logicae 
Cornpenduim (1691). 

(2) Thomas Bailey (1836-1907), American 
poet and novelist, born at Portsmouth, N.H., 
was from 1881 to 1890 editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly, The Story of a Bad Boy (1870) was 
his most succcssfurnbvcl. 

ALDROVANDI, Ulissc (1522-1605), Italian 
naturalist, was born at Bologna, and educated 
there and at Padua. Imprisoned at Rome in 
1 549 as a heretic, he graduated in medicine 
at the university of his native city (1553), 
occupied successively its chairs of Botany and 
Natural History, and established its Botanical 
Garden in 1567. All his studies and col- 
lections were made subservient to his great 
work on birds, insects, and mollusca (1599- 
1642). 

ALDUS MANUTIUS, or Aldo Manucci or 
Manuzio (1450-1515), Venetian printer, born 
at Bassiano, after whom arc named the 
Aldinc editions of the Greek and Roman 
classics and of the great Italian writers that 
for about a hundred years were printed at 
Venice by himself and his successors (his son, 
Paolo Manuzio, 1512-74; and /n‘.yson, Aldus 
the younger, 1547-97). He was the first to 
print Greek books. He had beautiful founts 
of Greek type and Latin type made, and lirst 
used italic.s on a large scale. In all 908 works 
were issued, of which the rarest and most 
valuable arc those from 1490 to 1497, the 
Virgil of 1501, and the Rhetores GraecL See 
Horatio F. Brown’s The Venetkm Printing- 
Press (1891), M. Ferrigni, Aldo Manuzio 
(Milan 1925). 

ALEANDER, Hieronymus (1480-1542), Italian 
cardinal, born at Motta, rector of Paris 
University and later Vatican librarian, but 
chiefly remembered as an opponent of Luther. 

ALEARDI, Alcardo, Count (1812-78), Italian 
poet, who was born and died at Verona, was 
popular in his time as a writer of patriotic 
lyrics. See B. Croce, La lettera della miova 
Italia (1940). 

ALECSANDRI. See Alexandri. 

ALEKHINE, Alexander (1892-1946), chess 
champion of the world for many years, 
was born in Russia, but became a French 
citizen. 

ALEMAN, Mateo (1547-1610 or 1620), a 
Spanish novelist, was born at Seville, and 
died in Mexico. His great work is Guzmdn de 
Alfarache (1599). 

ALEMBERT, Jean le Rond A* , a-M-hayr (1717- 
1783), French philosopher and mathematician 
born in Paris, November 16, was found the 
day after his birth near the church of St Jean- 
le-Rond, whence his name— the surname he 
himself added long after. Fie was the illegiti- 
mate son of Madame de Tencin and the 
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Chevalier Destouches, and was brought up 
by the wife of a poor glazier; but his father 
secured him 1200 francs a year. At the 
College Mazarin the boy showed his Hfelotig 
passion for mathematics. On leaving college, 
he returned to his kind foster-mother, and 
pursued his favourite studies for thirty years, 
broken only by two inelfectual attempts to 
earn a living by law and medicine.^ In 1741 
he was admitted to the Academy of Sciences; 
in 1743 appeared his epoch-making Truitt de 
dynamique. Later works were /.e C'anse 
g^nc^rale dcs vents (1747); La Pnk'cssion des 
Equinoxes (1749); and Diff&ents Points 
importants du systdme da monde (1754). 
Frederick the Great olTcred him the presi- 
dency of the Academy of Berlin in 1752, hut 
ho declined to leave France, while accepting 
a pension of 1200 francs; the l-rcnch king 
granted him a similar sum. In 1 762 C’atharinc 
II of Russia invited him, but in vain, to 
undertake the education of her son. D’Alem- 
bert was tenderly attached to Mademoiselle 
L’Espinassc (q.v.), with wliom he lived in 
platonic alTcction (1765-76), and whose death 
was a crushing blow to him. His Opuscules 
niathOuatiques (8 vols. 1761“ 80) contain an 
immense number of memoirs; his Oeuvres 
littdraires were edited by Bidot (5 vtds. 
1821), and his Oeuvres et Correspondunccs 
inddites by C. Henry (1887). For Ditlerol's 
great Encyclopddie he wrote the famous 
Discours prdlirninaire^ a noble tribute tt> 
literature and philosophy. Besides numerous 
articles in the EncyclopiUlie (the mathematical 
portion of which he edited), he published 
books on philosophy, literary eriticistn, the 
theory of music, and a treatise Snr la dcstruc'^ 
tion des Jdsuites (1765). I Ic became secretary 
to the Academy in 1772, and wrote lives of all 
the members deceased since 1700. Sec Life 
by Bertrand (Par. 1889). 

ALENCON, add-sdy title of a ducal family, a 
branch of the house of Valois, representatives 
of which fell at Occy and Agmeourt, and 
held high command at Pavia. Subsequently 
the title was given to a brother of Charles IX, 
who fought against the Huguenots, to the 
grandson of Louis XIV, to a brother of 
Louis XIV, and to a grandson of Louis- 
Philippc. 

ALESIUS, Akxflwdler (1500 *65), Scottish 
reformer, was born in Edinburgh, April 23, 
studied at St Andrews, un<l became a canon 
there. Won over to the Reformution, he hud 
to flee to the Continent (1532), and, settling 
at Wittenberg, signed the Augsburg (‘on» 
fession, and gained the friendship of Mclanch- 
then. In 1535 he came over to England* was 
well received by Cranmer and Cromwell, and 
lectured for a time on theology at C’ambridge; 
but the persecuting ‘ Six Articles ’ compcllctl 
him to return to Germany. He was succes- 
sively appointed to a theolotucal chair in the 
universities of Frankfurt-on-thc-Odcr attd 
Leipzig, where he died March 17, 1565. 

ALESSI, Galcazzo (15t2-“72)* Italian archh 
tcct,_born at Perugia, After studying ancient 
architecture, he gained a European reputation 
by his designs for palaces and churches at 
Genoa and elsewhere. He was xi pupil of 
Caporali and a friend of Michelangelo, See 
Rossi’s Di CJaleazzo Alessi menwrie (1873), 
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ALEXANDER. The name of three kings of 
Scotland. 

Alexander I (c‘. 1078-1124), the fourth .son 
of Malcolm C'anmorc, in 1107 succeeded his 
brother, Edgar, only however to that part of 
tlie kingdom north of the Firths of Forth and 
Clyde (sec Davio I). Ho married Sibylla, a 
natural daughter of Henry I of England; 
initiated a diocesan episcopate; and about 
1115 had to quell an insurrection of the 
northern dans. 

Alexander lit (1198 1249), born at Had- 
dington, succeeded his father, William the 
Lion, in 1214. 1 Ic early displayed that wisdom 
and strength of character, in virtue of which 
he holds so high a place in history among 
Scottish kings. His entering into a league 
with the English barons against Ring John 
drew down upon him and his kingdom the 
papal excommunication; but two years later 
the ban was removed, and the liberties of the 
Scottish Church were even confirmed. On 
Henry HEs accession to the b'liglish throne, 
Alexander brought (he feuds of the two 
nations to a temporary dose by a treaty of 
peace (1217), in accordance with which he 
married Henry’s eldest sister, the Princess 
Joan (1221), The alliance thus estahlislu'd 
was broken after her death without issue 
(12JH), and the second marriage ol Alexaiuler 
with the daughter of a noble of brance. In 
1244 Henry marched against Scotland, to 
compel Alexander's homage; but a peace 
was concluded witliout an appeal to arms. 
While engaged in an expedition to wrest the 
Hebrides from Norway, Alexander died of 
fever on Rerrera. near Olian. 

Alexander III (1241 86), in 1249 succccdeii 
his father, Alexander H, and in 1251 married 
the Princess Margaret (1240 75), eldest 
daughter of Henry IH of E'.ngluiul* Very 
shortly after he had come of age. his energies 
weresumnKmed todefcrul his kingdom ugamst 
the formidable invasion of Haco. king of 
Norway (I26J)* whose utter rout ut l.args 
secured to Alexander the allegiance both t)f 
the Hebrides and of the Isle of Man. The 
alliance between Scotland and Norway was 
strengthened in 1282 by King F‘ricN marriage 
to Alextmdcr’s only daughter, Margaret 
(1261 82); the untinudy death of their infant 
daughter, Margaret, commonly designated the 
Miiid of Norway, on her way to take pos- 
session of her throne, was the occasion «d' 
many calamities to Scotland. During the 
concluding years of Alexander’s reign, the 
kingdom enjoyed a jicacc and prosperity 
whicli it did not taste again for many genera- 
tions. His only surviving son dktf without 
issue in 1284; and next year Alexander 
contracted a second marriage with Joleia, 
daugidcr of the C'ount de Dreux, ITc hopes 
of the nation were soon after clouded by his 
untimely death. Riding on a dark night 
between Burntisland and Kinghorn, ho fell 
with his horse, and was killed on the spot, 
March 12, 1286. A monument (1887) marks 
the scene of his death, 

ALEXANDER, the name of three emperors of 
Russia. 

Alexander I (1777-1825), was born at $t 
Petersburg, December 23, Educated on 
Rousseauesque principles, in 1 793 he married 


Eli/ahcth of Baden, and in 1801 succcedcil 
his father, the muixlcrcd Emperor Paul. 
Many reforms were at once initiated, as to 
education, serfdom, press- censorship, and the 
administration generally. In 1805, jiuning 
the coalition ugamst Nuptdeon, he was 
present at the battle of Austerlit/, where the 
allied armies of Austria and Russia were 
defeated, aiut retired with the remains of 
his forces into Russia, Next year lie came 
forward as the ally of Prussia, hut in IHOL 
after the battles of Eylau ami Eiieillaiuh he 
was obliged to conclude tfic peace id" I'llMf. 
In 1808 lie declared war on Englatul, and, 
attacking her ally Swcilcn, wrcstcil thetefrom 
the province of E'inlaiul. In the war <d' 
E'rance against Austria in IK09, he fotik only a 
lukewarm part; against 'Turkey lie renewed 
lurstilitics, which were contmucil till (tie peace 
of Bucharest in 1812. I he unnatural alhanee 
of Alextinder with Entuce could not . luuveser, 
he maintained: aru! tfunigh he was not with 
his troops during the Trench invasion of 
Russia (1812), he t<»ok tin activi' pait m the 
great struggles of 18 U and 1 8 El. At the 
occupation of Pat is after the iltmufall of 
Napoleon in 1814. Alexaiuler was the lential 
figure, ami tie was leeeived with evpial 
enthusiasm in lanulon. At the t'ortgiess of 
Vienna he laiil claim to Pidaml. hut prtmuscil 
liumnferon it a constitution, On N.ipoteon's 
return friirn I*lh;u Alexaiuler urgnl the 
energetic renewal iif tlir war; yet on this 
ticcasiiUi, tiui, E'rance owed much to tus 
geueroMly. At Pans he had met Madatim ife 
Krudeuer wim gave a new ihox’iuiu to 

his jnind. mul his Ereiu h ideas gave place tii a 
ileciilcti pietism, with svmpathirx for Piotes 
taut and Eughsh vv.iys of thiuKmg. The most 
imtuirtant political oulcomeot'this period wav 
the Holy Alliance, ftiinuled hv Alexandet, and 
accejited by all die (Tristian powers of 
I'uropcy except Britain, Many causes con 
trihuted to force him into a reactiouaty 
course, cspeciaily the rntlueuce of Mefternw It; 
and die revolt in (hvcce brought tus polity 
into complete opposiuon to die ikepest 
sympathies of the natitm, 1'hc death ol his 
only and muchdoved natuod daughter, the 
terrible inumlatiou ut* Hi Petershurg lo IH24. 
and a Ruxso-Pohsh conspiracy against dir 
house of Romanoff, contributed to break the 
heart of the emperor, who ilied iii 'Taganrog, 
Decemher I, tK2A, Kee Ramhaud’s l/AiiU/e 
titf kt jRtmif t Paris 1 8 79; Ting, trails. 1K79E 
KutherlaiuEEdwnrds Thf (I89dh 

and Tltircnce E'ord’s A/m/uwr c/e AVai/rrier 
(1H93), 

Alexander H (I8IH 8D, wm twrri at Hi 
Petersburg, April 29, He wiix carcfidlv 
educiUed by his father, Nicholas L bill wav 
subjected to swell a life of ntanoeuvrittg, 
reviewing, and military piiratk* iw iit htsf 
injured his heaUh. I le then iruveited llifoimli 
Ciermany to recrud his energies, imd itwrr in 
1841 married dw Princess Mark IWM «dh 
daughter of the CiramTdukc of tiewo, Ite 
succeeded ui llw throne, Miircti 2, 1855, a 
year before the enti of ifw CVimeiin wtr, T% 
grand achievement of hl« relp, wliidi wa* in 
great measure hit own deed* wsw the ertiiiioi- 
pation of the terfi in tl6L I.epI and 
municipal reforms followed; iml In lihl 
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Alexander established elective representative 
assemblies in the provinces. He resisted 
strenuously all foreign interference with 
Polish alTairs during the insurrection of 1863, 
which was suppressed with great severity. 
During his reign, the Russian empire was 
widely extended in the Caucasus and in 
Central Asia. In the Franco-German war of 
1 870-71, Alexander maintained a sympathetic 
attitude towards Germany, a policy which 
was continued in subsequent alliances both 
with that country and Austria. In 1874 his 
only daughter JVlarie married the Duke of 
Edinburgh (from 1893 Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
and Gotha). The tsar shared the national 
sympathy with the Slavonic races under 
Turkish rule, and took the field with the army 
during the victorious war between Russia and 
Turkey in 1877-78. But the most remarkable 
feature of the second half of his reign was the 
struggle with the Nihilists. Like his uncle, 
Alexander I, he was personally a liberal 
monarch, but his government repressed the 
revolutionists severely, and they sought 
vengeance by attacking the t.sar and his 
odiccrs. On March 13, 1881, he was injured 
by a bomb thrown at him near his palace, and 
died a few hours after. See works by Lafcrtd 
(1882), Paldologuc (trans. 1926). 

Alexander lU (1845-94), born March 10, in 
1866 married the Princess Marie Dagmar of 
Denmark (1 847"“ 1928; as Dowager Empress 
she escaped from Russia to England in May 
1919). After the death of his father, Alexan- 
der II, through fear of assassination he shut 
himself up in his palace at Gatschina, but was 
crowned in 1883 with extraordinary magnifi- 
cence at Moscow. During his reign, Russia 
steadily pursued her policy of conquest, and 
of (he con.solidation of her dominions, the 
subjugation of the Turkomans in Central 
Asia being completed by the fall of Merv. In 
1885 hostilities with Britain, with regard to 
the defining of the frontier between the 
Russian territories and Afghanistan, for a 
time seemed imminent; as regards European 
atlairs, he appeared inclined to break away 
from the triple alliance between Russia, 
Germany, and Austria, and to look rather 
to France, From 1887 there were repeated 
attempts by the revolutionary party on the 
life of the emperor, who died, however, 
at Livadia, November 1, 1894, and was 
succeeded by his son Nicholas II (q.v.). 
See a Life by Charles Lowe (1894), and a 
work by Samson-Himmelsticnia (Eng. trans. 
1893). 

ALEXANDER, the name of eight popes, of 
which the following arc noteworthy: 

Alexander H, Anselm of Luccu (pope 
1061-73), born in Baggio, undertook reforms 
and campaigned against immorality and 
corruption in the church. He was a founder 
of the Patarinc party, which opposed the 
marriage of priests. 

Alexander III, Orlando BandinelU (pope 
1159-81), born at Siena, taught law at 
Bologna, became adviser to Adrian IV. After 
his election as p^e he was engaged in a 
struggle with the Emperor Frederick Burba- 
rossa who refused to recognize him and set up 
antipopcs, until defcatecT and compcUecl to 
sign the Treaty of Venice (1177), He was 
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also involved in the quarrel between Henry 11 
of England and Bcckct. 

Alexander V^I, Rodrigo Borgia (1431 1 503 ), 
born at Jativa in Spain. 'Fhc beautiful Rosa 
Vanozza bore him Caesar, Lucrctia, and other 
children. In 1455 he was made a cardinal by 
his uncle, Calixtus III, and in 1492, on the 
death of Innocent VUl, was elevated to the 
papal chair, which he had previously secured 
by flagrant bribery. The long absence of the 
popes from Italy had weakened their autlior- 
ity and curtailed their revenues, 'fo compen- 
sate for this loss, Alexander endeavoured to 
break the power of the Italian princes, and to 
appropriate their possessions for the bcnclit 
of his own family, employing the most 
execrable means to gain this end. He died 
August 18, 1503, most likely of fever, but 
there is some evidence for the tradition that 
he was accidentally poisoned by wine intended 
for Cardinal da Corncto, his host. He 
apportioned the New World between Spain 
and Portugal; whilst under his pontincalc 
the censorship of books was introduced, and 
Savonarola was executed as u heretic. See 
Bi.shop Creighton’s History of the l^apaoy, 
vols. ii and iii (1882-87), and books bv 
Mathew (1912), Portigliotti (trans. Miall, 
1928). 

ALEXANDER, (1) Albert Victor, 1st Viseoiint 
Alexander of Hillsborough (1885 ), 

English Labour politician, born at Weston- 
super-Mare, the son of an engineer, (irst 
entered parliament as Co-operative member 
for the Hillsborough division of Shellickl 
in 1922, becoming in 1924 parliamentary 
secretary to the Board of rradc. He was 
three times first lord of the Atimiralty (1929 
1931), (1940 45) and (1945 46), anti in the 
Labour government (1947 50) he was 
minister of defence. Created viscount in 
1950, he became in 1955 leader of the Labour 
peers in the House of i.ords. 

(2) Archibald (1772 1851), American Pres- 
byterian preacher and theologian, horn in 
Virginia, was professor at Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, as were also his sims James 
Waddell Alexander (1804 59), a noted 
preacher, and Joseph Addison Alexander 
(1809 -60), distinguished as preacher, linguist 
and exegete. 

(3) Cecil Frances, n^e Humphreys (1818 
1895), Irish poet and hymn-writer, wife of (9), 
born in County Wicklow, She published her 
Verses far Holy Semom in 1846, aiul two 
years later her Hymns for IJitie V/uldren, 
which included the well known ' All things 
bright and beautiful ‘ Once in Royal David’s 
city % and ‘ There is a green lu'll far away \ 

(4) Sir George (1858-1918), actor, born at 
Reading, made his d6but at Nottingham in 
1879. He played in iMdy Windertnereis 
Fan, The Second Mrs Tanqmray, Ftlsorwr 
of Zenda, <&q. See Life by A. E, W, Mason 
(1935). 

(5) Sir Harold Rupert Leofric George 

Alexander, tst ^Earl Alexander of Ttmis 
(1891- ), British soldier, was born at 

Caledon, Co. Tyrone and was educated at 
Harrow and Sandhurst. In World War 1 he 
commanded a battalion on the Western 
Front when he was 24 and gained many 
mentions and awards. From 1932 to 1934 he 
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was general stall olficcr. Northern C’om- Alexander wax naurdcred with his mother. 


mand, and in Ih35 served on the North-West 
Frontier. In 1940 he was the last oOiccr out 
of Dunkirk; later as Ci.O.C. Southern 
Command he originated battle-training 
schools. In 1942 he was Ci.O.C. Burma, and 
from 1942-43 C.-in-C. Middle Hast, his North 
African campaign being one of the most 
complete victories in military history. 
Appointed held marshal on the capture of 
Ronic in June 1944, he became Supreme 
Allied C?ommandcr, Mediterranean Theatre, 
for the rest of the war. h'rom 1946 to 1952 
he was governor-general of Canada and 
from 1952 to 1954 minister of defence. He 
was created a viscount in 1946, an earl in 
1952, and was awarded the O.M. in 1959. 
Sec Life by N, Millson (1952). 

(6) John White (1856 1915), American 
painter, born at Allegheny. He was inllu- 
cnccd by the work of Whistler, and speciali/,cd 
in portraits, painting Rodin, Mark 'fwain, 
Thomas Hardy and R, L. Stevenson among 
others. In KS74 ho became an illustrator for 
//ar/;er'.y Matuizim*. He kept a studio in 
Paris from 1890 to 1901 , when he was made 
a (lievalicr of the L(!‘gion dOIonncur. 

(7) Samuel (1859 1938), Australian pitilo- 
soplicr, born at Sydney, was professor of 
Philosophy at Manchester 1893 I <>24. Ills 
writings include Afontl Onhr <t/u/ Pr<n;rrs,\' 
(1889), Space, Time, mid Dcitv (1920), Hcauty 
ami at her imrim af 1 \duv ( 1 933). 

(H) William. See Snaram}, F'aui, ok. 

(9) William (1824 1911), Irish preacher urul 
poet, Bishop of Derry and Raphoe from 
1867, Archbishop of Armagh and Primate 
1896 4910, was born at I xmdonderryv and 
educated at Oxford. He marricil Cecil 
Frances Humphreys (see (3) above) in 1850. 

(10) William (1826 94). Seoltish writer, 
was editor oC the Aberdeen Free /'m.v atul 
uutlior of the dialectal Jithtmy (iibh af 
(htfikeffteitk ^ (1871), a series of realistic 
sketches of llie rcniote country folk atul 
places of north-eastern Scotland, 

ALEXANDER NEV.SKi (1218 63), a Russian 
hero and sjiint, received Iiis .surnatne for his 
splendid victory over the Swedes on the 
Neva (1240), 

ALEXANDER of Buttenhcrg. See Bai'tkn- 
ai tui, 

AI.EXANDER Oh’ HALES (d. 1245), linglish 
schoolman, the * Irrcrnigable Doctor’* origi- 
nally an ecclesiastic of Hailes* Cloucester- 
shire, became a professor of Philost>phy and 
Theology in Paris, and later enteretl the 
Frunciscan order. His chief and only 
authentic W'ork Is the pt>mlerou.s Samma 
universal Thtalmtiae, 

ALEXANDER ()E T'RALLES* Cireek physi- 
cian, was born in Tralles in Hydra about the 
middle of the 6th century untl is bc.^£ 
known for his Twelve Btmks m Medkim, 
ALEXANDER SEVERUS 205. '235)* 

Roman emperor, was the cousin and adopted 
son of Hchogahalus, whom lie succeeded in 
22 L His virtues but made him an object of 
hatred to the unruly praetorian guardsi; and. 
though his lirst expedition (23I-.3.3), agaitmi 
Artaxerxes of Persia, was successful* during 
one against the Cermnns an insurrection 
broke out, headed by Maximinu.s, in which 


not far from Mainz. 

ALEXANDER 'HIE (HfEA'E (356 ».<*, 323 
«.('.), King of Macedonia, son of Pliihp td' 
Maccdon aiul Olympias, ilauglucr of Nco' 
ptolemus of Epirus, was born at Pdla, atul 
was trained by Aristotle in every branch of 
human learning. He was but sjxtcen w hen lus 
father marched against By/antmrn, aiul left 
him regent in his absence; and he displaycil 
singular courage at the battle of' (‘li.un't»nea 
(.138 n.r.). Philip, being appointetl gcncrahs' 
.ximo of the Cireeks, was preparing for a war 
with Persia, when he was assassinafcil ( Og. 
ii.c\), and Alexander, not yet twent> years of 
age, a.scemled the throne, Having crushed 
the rebellious Illyrians, and ra/ed I hehes to 
the ground (to prevent a coalition with 
Athens), Alexander crossed the Hellespont m 
334 n.ry, and obtained a great vnlory over 
the Persians at the river Ciranfeus; wliereinmn 
most of the cities of Asia Minor at once 
opened their gates to liini. At a pass ne.n 
Issus* in (‘ilicia, fie met Datius, who luul 
aclvamagc in numbers, and utterlv dchMicd 
him. T’he family of Darius, as well as fits 
treasure, fell into the hands of tlie ionqueiou 
who treated them with the greatest magna 
nimity, Alexander noyv occupied Damascus, 
and took and ilestn^ycd Tyre, after *.even 
nionths of incredible exertion tH2 no.). 
Thence he marched victoriouslv thunlgh 
Palestine. Egypt, weary ofthe IVisian sole, 
welcomed fnm as a dehvetvr; and thetr hr 
rcstoreil native insimutons aiul totnutetf 
Alexandria (DI ii.o.). After consulting the 
oracle of Ammon in the I dnan Desert, hr 
again set out to meet Darius, and near Aibela 
in 331 a.f. won anotlier decisive vtcftirv osei' 
an even greater army than at Issus, Darius 
escaped on horseback, Bahvton and Sma. 
tfic treusufcdiouses tifthc East. opciUHl then 
gates to Aiexmukr, who also entered m 
triumph Pmepolix, the cafutal of Persiip 
Ehat in ii lit of drunkenness, and at the 
instigutiou of Thais, an Athenian comtesaii* 
he set tire to Persepolis. the wonder of the 
world, and reduced it to a heap of ashes, is 
mere legend. In .129 he owithrew the 
Scythians on the banks of the .laxaHcs; and 
next year he Hubdned the xvhole of Nogifiana, 
aiul married Roxana, wtumi he had taken 
prisoner. The murder of his fostriTu'other. 
('lit us* in a drunken brawl, tdfhmed. In 
326 «.<*., proceeding to the compiesl of India, 
hitherto known only by nmw, Alexainler 
crossed the Indus near to the modern Allock. 
and at the Hyduspes (Jheliim) overthrew 
Pprus, after a hhmdy contrsi, In whicfi he lost 
his charger Bucepf talus; thence he mafcltrd 
thmugh the Punjab esmbhsfimg Dreek 
colonics. Havmg hence fought his wsiy to the 
ocean, he ordered Neitfchus to will to the 
PcrHian Chdf* while he himself miirched hack 
through Cmdftwitt (Biduduxhmi. Of itff the 
troops whidi had set otii with Ataitiidrr, 
hub more than ii finirih pan arrived with 
him in Femia (325 b.cM, At Siwii he married 
Maieim. the dauMhier of Darltw. At aabyion 
he was busy with ilppUc p|iui« of ccwiqiittt 
and civiliMtkm* when he wm liken III ifttr « 
banouet, and dW devm 4m$ filer* fifi 
body wi$ depoilW in « lolden coffin tt 
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Alexandria by Ptolcmaeus. His empire soon 
broke up, and was divided amongst his 
generals (sec Ptolemy Seleucidae), Alex- 
ander was more than a conqueror. He 
dillused the language and civilization of 
Greece; and to him the ancient world owed 
a vast increase of its knowledge in geography 
and natural history. 

Sec Cambridge Ancient History (vol. vl, 
1927), Lives by Droysen (1885 ; new ed. 
1931), Karst (1929), and Tarn (2 vols. 1948). 
Alexander the Great became the hero of a 
romance, which arose in Egypt about a.d. 200 
and, carried through Latin translations to the 
West, was widely popular in the middle ages, 
and was worked into poetic form in French 
and German, translated into English (Scots 
probably by Barbour), &c.; sec works by 
Paul Meyer (Paris 1886), Budge (1890, &c.), 
Hccr (193 1) and L F. C. Fuller (1958). 

ALEXANDERSON, Ernst F. W. (1878- ), 

Swcdish-American electrical engineer and 
inventor was born in Uppsala, Sweden. In 
1901 he went to the U.S.A. He invented the 
Alcxanderson alternator for transoceanic 
communication; antenna structures ; radio 
receiving and transmitting systems. By 1930 
he had perfected a complete television system, 
lie has 300 patents to his credit. 

ALEXANDRA, Queen. Sec Edward VII. 

ALEXANDRA FKODOROVNA, fyod'- 
(1872-1918), Empress of Russia upon her 
marriage with Nicholas II (1894), was Princess 
of Hcssc-Darnisladt and grand-daughter of 
Queen Victoria. She came under the influ- 
ence of Rasputin (q.v.), and meddled disas- 
trously in politics, being eventually imprisoned 
and shot, with her husband and children, by 
revolutionaries. See B. Parcs, Fall of the 
Russian Afonarcliy (1939). 

ALEXANDRl, or Alccsandri, Vasilio (1821- 
1890), Rumanian poet and patriot, born at 
Jassy, was educated and died in Paris. 

ALEXEI, (1) idek'st, or ALEXIS, called 
Mikhailovich (1629-76), the second Russian 
tsar of the house of Romanoff, succeeded his 
father Michael in 1645. In his two campaigns 
against the Poles (1654-67), he took Smolensk 
and conquered almost all Lithuania. He 
also gained a part of the Ukraine; but his 
war with Sweden (1656-58) was unfortunate. 
By his second wife he was the father of Peter 
the Great. 

(2) called Petrovitch (1690-1718), the eldest 
son of Peter the Great, was born at Moscow. 
Having opposed the emperor’s reforms, he 
was excluded from the succession, and escaped 
to Vienna, and thence to Naples. Induced to 
return to Russia, Alexei was condemned to 
death, but pardoned, only to die in prison a 
few days after. His son became tsar, as 
Peter IL 


ALEXEIEV, Mikhail Vasilevich, ^-lek'-sah^yef 
(1857-1918), Russian chief of staff 1914-17, 
directed the great retreat from Warsaw, 1915. 

ALEXIS, Willibald. Sec Haring, Oeorg. 

ALEXIUS COMNENUS (1048—1118), Byzan- 
tine emperor, born at Constantinople, was 
the nephew of the Emperor Isaac Comnenus, 
and in 1081 was elevated by his soldiers to 
the throne. Everywhere he was encompassed 
With foes. The Scythians and Turks were 
pouring down from the north and north-east; 


the fierce Normans were menacing his western 
provinces; and, in 1096, the myriad warriors 
of the first crusade burst into his empire on 
their way to Palestine. His daughter, Anna 
Comnena (q.v.), wrote his life. See essay by 
F. Chalandon (Paris 1900). 

ALFARABl, an Eastern philosopher and 
encyclopaedic writer, born at Farub, across 
the Oxus, studied at Baghdad, travelled 
widely, and died at Damascus in 950. Sec 
study by Madkour (Paris 1934). 

ALFIERl, Vittorio, Count, aFfvavyee (1749 - 
1803), Italian poet, was born 'at Asti, in 
Piedmont, January 17. His education was 
very defective, but at fourteen he found 
himself master of a vast fortune. The chief 
interest of his youth was a passion for horses, 
which he retained through life. The years 
1767-72 he spent in travelling through 
Europe, after which, at Turin, he devoted 
himself to literary pursuits, renouncing idle- 
ness and unworthy amours. The applause 
which his first attempts received encouraged 
him to win fame as a dramatist, so at a 
mature age he began to learn Latin, and also 
to study the Tuscan dialect in 'Puscany. At 
Florence in 1777 he made the acquaintance 
of the Countess of Albany (q.v.), wife of 
Prince Charles Edward; and she having 
quitted her husband in 1780, and been 
formally separated from him in 1784, from 
that time onward the two lived together, 
chiefly in Alsace or Paris, until the Revolution 
drove them first to England, and next io 
Florence. Here Alticri died, October 8, IKO.L 
Their ashes repose in the church of Santa 
Croce, in Florence, under a beautiful 
monument by Canova, between the tombs 
of Michelangelo and Macchiavclli. Allieri 
published twenty-one tragedies, six comedies, 
and the ‘ traniclogcdia ’ Abele, a mixture of 
tragedy and opera. His Opera (22 vols. Pisa 
1805-15) also include an epic in four cantos, 
an autobiography (3rd ed. 1903; trans, 1801), 
many lyrical poems, sixteen satires, &c. See 
his Life by Centofanti (1842) and Jeza 
0861), and his Letters, edited by Mazzutini 


AijUUJNJsu, the name of five kings of Aragon, 
including: 

Alfonso I, called el Batidlador (d. 1134), 
succeeded in 1104, became involved in u 
conflict with Castile and Leon, exercising 
sovereignty over the latter by reason of his 
marriage with its queen, Urraca. He liber- 
ated Saragossa from Moorish rule in 11 18. 

Alfonso V, called the Magnanimous (r. 
1390-1458), also king of Sicily, succeeded his 
father, Ferdinand I, in 1416, and in 1442, 
after a long contest, made himself king also of 
Naples. 

ALFCWSO, the name of eleven kings of Leon 
and Castile including: 

Alfonso IH, called the Great (d* 910). 

Asturias, and Galicia from 866 
till lus death, fought over thirty campaigns 
and gamed numerous victories over the 
Moors, occupied Coimbra, and extended his 
territory as far as Portugal and Old Castile. 
PUS sons conspired against him more than 
once. 


Aiionso 


_ caned tne Astronotiier, or the 
Wise (1221-84), king of Leon and Castile, 
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born at Burgos, succeeded his father, I'crdi- 
nand HI, in 1252. His victories over the 
Moors enabled him to unite Murcia with 
Castile, and in 1271 he cruslied an insurrec- 
tion headed by his son Philip; but a second 
rising under another son Sancho in 1282 
deprived him of his throne. Alfonso was the 
founder of a Castilian national literature* He 
caused the first general history of Spain to be 
composed in Castilian, as well us a translation 
of the Old I'cslament to he made by Toledo 
Jews. His code of laws and his planetary 
tables arc famous; and he wrote several long 
poems* besides works on chemistry and 
philosophy. Sec study by Procter (1951). 

ALFONSO, Port. AlToitso, Name of six 
Portuguese kings of whom Uic following arc 
noteworthy: 

Alfonso I, or Alfonso Henriques (1110 85), 
earliest king of Portugal, was only two years 
old at the death of his father, Henry of 
Burgundy, conqueror and first C'ount of 
Portugal, so that the management of affairs 
fell to his ambitious and dissolute mother, 
Theresa of C ’asl ilc. Wrest ing the power from 
her in II2K, he turned his sword against the 
M<K)rs, defeated them at Ouritpie, July 25, 
1139, and proclaimed liimsclf king on (he 
field of battle. He took Lisbon (11*17), uiul 
later, all CJalicia. P'strcmadura, and I'lvas. 

Alfonso V, called Afl‘<niso <» Africano (1432 
1481), was called ‘the African’ in honour 
of his vichu'ies over the Moors iti Algiers. 
Attempting to sci/c ('astilc and Leon, he 
was defeated and abdicated in 1476, but was 
forced to ascend the throne again, lie died 
of plague. 

Alfonso VI (1643 83). succeeded his father, 
John IV, in 1656, and in 1667 was IVnced to 
surrender both his crown af\d ttucen to his 
brother Pedro. 

ALh’ONSO. d'hc name of two king.s of.Spuin : 

Alfonso XII (1857 85), after the expuksion 
of Ins mother, Isabella II (1868), was educated 
at Vienna and in Lngland. On the waning of 
the C’arlisi canse he was proclaimed king 
(Dee. 1874), and, mainly through the talents 
of his minister, Cfniovas del <’astillo, his 
reign of eleven yeur.s was a time of relative 
prosperity. 

Alfonso Xni (1886 1941), was posthumous 
son of Alfonso XIL his mother, Maria 
eVislina of Austria, acting as regent until 
1902. He was deposed on the establishment 
of the second republic in 1 93 1 anti died in 
exile. See Life by R, Scncourt (1942), 

ALFORD, Henry (1810 71), pJigHsh divine, 
borti in Lontk)n, fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge (1834), Dean of C’anterbury 
(1857), was lirst editor of the (.hmtvmporarv 
Revh*w (1869" 70), wrote on the classics and 
published poems and hymns, including the 
favourite * Come ye thankful people, come *. 
See Life by his widow (1873). 

ALFRED, culled the Orm (849 '99), king of 
the West Saxons (Wessex), was horn at 
Wantage, Berkshire, and in 853 was taken to 
Romo. The fifth and youngest son of King 
Ethelwulf, he succeeded to the crown in 871, 
on the death of his brother Etheircd. By 
that time the Danes had overrun most of 
England north of the Thames, The victory 
of Ashdown^ won chichy by Alfred’s bravery, 


just before lus accession, gave only a tempor- 
ary check to their incursioiw into Wessex; 
and in that same year tlie West Saxons fougiu 
eight other battles against them. After that, 
there was some respite, till early in K7K, 
Guthrum, king of the Danes of P'asc Anglia, 
.suddenly burst into Wessex. Alfred could 
make no effectual resist atwe, and, seeking 
refuge in the ttiarshes of Somerset, raised a 
fort at Atliclney. In May he defeated the 
Dunes at lidington, Wiltshire; and l>y the 
leace of Wedmore. Gulhrunt hail to receive 
rapt ism, and to acknowledge the supremacNf 
of Alfred, who retained the eountrv south of 
the J’hamc.s and most of Mercia, while cedittg 
to the Danes h'ast Angha and the rest id' 
Mercia. In 884 Alfred sent a flee t against 
(Ik* Danes of P'ast Atigh'a; in 88t» he liiok atul 
fortified London; aiul about the same tntw 
Northumbria matle submission ti» him thus 
he became ovcrUrrsl of all Pngland. tht the 
whole, he enjoyed a much-riccikHl perttHi id 
peace, till 893, when a fresh swarm td* Danes, 
under Hasting, itwaticd the countu’, I hev 
were supiKU'ted by tltcir felknv countrvnHUi 
in Ikist Anglia and Northumbria, anil tor 
four years gave much triuthlc. Alfred died 
October 26 (or 28), 899 (or 900; w 901). ami 
was buried at Windtester, 

As a leaticr, his great work eonsistcii in 
repelling (he Danes. w(h» at Ins avuesiSion 
(hreidenetl to subilue the wlude country, aiut 
in helping towards the eonsidtdatiun td‘ 
I'ljghuul inttr a united numauhv. It is 
absolutely unlustorical to regarti him ns 
estahlishing trial by jury, as having divtiknl 
F'ngland info einiidics and Innulieds, or 
as the founder of the university of (KkUil; 
us legislator, he simply ciunpiled or ci>llected 
the best among tite enaetmentH of earlier 
kings. ’The aim of all Ids work was practical, 
to promote the goort ol his people: and 
his writings bear the same character of 
sagacious usefulness. They inchule ctansln'* 
tions of Boethius’ CWoo/or/o// <»/ Phtit*,utph\\ 
of the Histories of Bede mul Drosius. aiul of 
the Fttsfoml CV/re of Gregory the Great led, 
by Sweet 187 1). See Lives bv Asscr (u.vd. 
Pauli (1851), C’onyheare (new ed. 1914), 
Besant (1901), Harrison H90I), Plummer 
(1902), Lees (1919), Williams (1951). 

ALFRED OF BEVERLEY. See At tntrm 

ALGAKDI, Alessumlro (1602 54), Italian 
.sculptor, horn at Bologna. His chief wofk h 
u colossal filievm in St Petcr‘s_, of’ Pope I eo 
restruining Aitila ftaun marching ten Horne k 

ALGAROTn, FntiHTseo ( r/12 64), an Ilulmn 
author, patroniml by Frederick the iireat 
and Augustas III of Poland, wrote on iHipiilar 
science, art, inuf the classics, 

ALGAZEL. Sec Gua'/au, 

AIXiER, Horatio (1834 99), American writer, 
born ttt Revere, Mass., educated lU Harvard, 
became a Unitarian minister, and wrote boy*** 
adventure stories on the * poor boy rnttkes 
g<H>d * theme, a« Fmm Gtum! 0m* m 
{ 188 D. Ac. 

ALIIAZEN (r. 9654018), Arab raidlse- 
matieian, born at Basra, wrote & work on 
onticK (in Latin, 1572) giving tticflrMaeamni 
or atmospheric refraction and reflection fVoin 
curved »arfiice«. He oonitrucied iptierical 
and parabolic mirrors and «p«nt a pirlod of 
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his life feigning madness to escape a boast he 
had made that he could prevent the flooding 
of the Nile. 

ALI (d. 661), the first convert to Moham- 
medanism, and fourth khalif, was the son of 
Abu Talcb, the Prophet’s uncle. He was the 
bravest follower of the Prophet, whose 
daughter Fatima he married. Made khalif 
in A.L>. 656, in place of the murdered Othman, 
he was himself assassinated. 

ALI, (Oiaudri) Mohamad (1905- ), Pakistani 
politician, born at Jullundur, India, was 
educated at Punjab University. In 1928 he 
left a chemistry lectureship at Islamia College, 
Lahore, for the Indian Civil Service. Four 
years later when he was made accountant- 
general of Bahawalpur State he re-established 
its finances. In 1936 ho became private 
secretary to the Indian finance minister and 
in 1945 was the first Indian ever to be 
appointed financial adviser of war and 
supply. In 1947, on the partition of India, 
he became the lirst secretary-general of the 
Pakistan Government, in 1951 finance 
minister, and in 1955 prime minister. He 
resigned on September 8, 1956, because of 
lack of support from members of his own 
parly, the Moslem League. Of powerful 
intellect, he was often described in Pakistan 
as the ‘ brains trust ’ of the post-partition 
governments. 

ALI BEY (1728-73), Egyptian ruler, was a 
Caucasian slave who in 1763 rose to be chief 
of the Mamelukes in Egypt, slaughtered the 
other beys in 1766, and was proclaimed sultan 
in 1768. He made himself independent of 
Turkey, and had conquered Syria and part of 
Arabia, when one ol his sons-in-kw raised 
an army against him in Egypt, and defeated 
him. He died a few days after of his wounds 
or of poison. 

ALI IBN HUSEIN (1879-1935), ruler of the 
Hejaz, was born at Mecca, the eldest son of 
King Flussein of the Hejaz, whom he suc- 
ceeded in 1924 when, his father was forced olT 
the throne in the Wahabi Rebellion, but 
himself had to abdicate in 1925. For the rest 
of his life he lived in exile in Baghdad. 

ALI PASHA, surnamed Arslan, ‘ the Lion ’ 
(1741-1822), ruler of Albania, after a youth 
of brigandage, murder, and warfare, was in 
1787 made pasha of Trikala, in 1788 of 
Janina, and in 1803 governor of Rumili. The 
ally successively of France and Britain, ho 
deemed his power securely established, but 
in 1820 was deposed by Sultan Mahmoud, 
and put to death in 1822. 

ALICE MAUD MARY (1843-78), Grand- 
duchess of Flessc, was born April 25, the 
second daughter of Queen Victoria. In 1862 
she married Prince Louis of Hesse (1837-92), 
who succeeded his uncle as grand-duke in 
1877; and she died at Darmstadt, December 
14, 1878. Of her daughters one married 
Prince Louis of Battenberg, one the Grand- 
duke Sergius of Russia, a third Prince Henry 
of Prussia, and a fourth the Tsar Nicholas H 
of Russia, See her Letters (1884), with 
memoir. 

ALISON, (1) Archibald (1757-1839), Scottish 
Episcopal minister, born in Edinburgh, father 
of (2), author of Essays on the Nature and 
Principles of Taste (1790). 


(2) Sir Archibald (1792-1867), Scottish 
historian, son of (1), father of (3), born at 
Kenley, Salop, wrote the History of Europe 
during the French Revo hit ion (10 vols. 1833- 
1842), and its continuation to the accession of 
Louis Napoleon (9 vols. 1852-59). He was 
created a baronet in 1852. See his Auto- 
biography (1883). 

(3) Sir Archibald (1826-1907), Scottish 
soldier, son of (2), born in Edinburgh, served 
in the Crimea, the Indian Mutiny, and the 
Ashanti expedition, and led the Highland 
Brigade at TcI-cl-Kcbir. He wrote a treatise 
On Army Organization ( 1869 ). 

ALLAN, (1) David (1744-".96), Scottish 
painter, Wilkie’s forerunner, born at Alloa, 
studied in Glasgow; and in Rome, where in 
1773 he gained the gold medal of St Luke’s 
Academy. In 1777 he came to lamdon, 
where he painted portraits; in 1780 he 
removed to Edinburgh, and in 1786 succeeded 
Runciman at the head of the art academy 
there. See study by T. C. Gordon (1951). 

(2) Sir Henry Havelock. Sec Havflo('k. 

(3) Sir Hugh (1810-82), Canadian-Scotlisli 
shipowner, was born at Saltcoats in Ayrshire, 
settled in 1824 in Canada, where his firm 
became eminent as shipbuilders, and founded 
the Allan Line of steamers. He was knighted 
in 1871. 

,(4) , Sir William (1782 1850), Scottish 
historical painter, was born in lalinburgh, 
where he studied with Wilkie as a fellow- 
pupil, subsequently proceeding to (he Royal 
Academy schools in London. In 1805 he 
went to St Petersburg and, before his return 
to Edinburgh in 1814, toured southern 
Russia and Turkey. In 1835 he was elected 
R.A., in 1838 became president of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, and on Wilkie’s death in 
1841 was appointed limner to Her Majesty 
for Scotland and knighted. 

ALLARD, Jean Francois (1785 1839), French 
soldier, adjutant in 1815 to Marshal Prune, 
after whose assassination he went, by way of 
Egypt and Persia, to Lahore (1820), where 
Ranjit Singh made him generalissimo of the 
Sikh army. 

ALLARD! CE. See BARCtAY-Ai.i,AHPrci{, 
ALLBUrr, Sir Thomas Clifford (1 836 1 925), 
English physician, born at Dewsbury, 
educated at Cambridge, studied medicine at 
London and Paris, practised at Leeds, and 
became regius professor of Medicine at 
Cambridge in 1 892. In 1 867 he introduced 
the short clinical thermometer, a great 
advance on the old pattern, which was a foot 
long and had to be kept in position for 
twenty minutes. He wrote many medical 
works and books on the history of medicine. 
ALLECTUS (c, a.i>. 250 296), Roman- British 
insurgent, murdered Carausius (q.v.) and set 
up in Britain, against Con.stantius Chlorus, us 
Roman ruler. 

ALLEINE, (I) Joseph, al7n (1634»»68), English 
Puritan writer, born at Devizes, was educated 
at Lincoln and Corpus Christ! colleges. 
Oxford, and from 1 654 till his ejection in 1 662 
was assistant-minister at Taunton. Thence- 
forth an itinerant preacher, he was often 
fined and imprisoned. His A farm m the 
Unconverted (1 672) was long read. His 
interesting Remains appeared In 1 674. 
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(2) Richard (1611-81) and William (1614- 

1677), two Somerset Puritans, brothers, 
ministers both of them, and both ejected in 
1662. 

ALLKN, (1) Charles Grant Blairfmdic (1848- 
1899), English philosophical writer and novel- 
ist, born at Kingston in Canada, graduated 
from Merton College, Oxford, in 1871. After 
four years at Queen’s College, Jamaica, as 
professor of Logic and principal (1873-77), 
he returned to England, and, adopting a 
literary career, published Physiohf^ical Aes- 
(ketics (1877), Colour Semi\ Evolutionist at 
Large, Darwin, and several clever novels-- 
Sabvlon, In all Shades, The Woman who Did 
(1895), An African Millionaire (1897), 

Sec Life by Clodd (1900). 

(2) Ethan (1738-89), English soldier, born 
at Litchfield, Connecticut, distinguished 
himself early in the revolutionary war by the 
surprise and capture of Fort 'riconderoga 
(May 10, 1775). He next did good service in 
Montgomery’s expedition to Canada, but 
was taken prisoner and not exchanged till 
1778. lie wrote a famous deistical work 
(1784). Sec Life by Holbrook (1940). 

(3) George (1832 4907), English publi.sher 
and cngri'vcr, born at Newark. A pupil of 
Ruskin, for whom he engraved many plates, 
and whose publisher he subsequently became, 
he started ti business in Bell Yard, F'lcct 
Street, which uUimaicly merged with others 
and became the well-known hou.se of Allen 
and Unwin. 

(4) Sir Hugh Percy (1869 45)46), English 
musician, born in Reading. A church 
organist from the age of eleven, he was elected 
organ .scholar of C'lirist’s C’ollcgc, Cambridge, 
in 1892, three years after gaining a doctorate 
of music from Oxford. After jxysts at E.ly 
and St Asaph’s Cathedrals, m 1901 he 
became organist of New C’ollege, Oxford, 
and was active in the musical life of the city 
and university. As university choragns, 
after 1909, he had a consitlerablc inlluence on 
musical education at the university. From 
1918 Allen was director of the Royal Ck)llegc 
of Music and professor of Music at Oxford, 
posts in which his powerful personality atul 
tnsisicncc on practical music-making hud a 
profound eHeet. Knighted in 1920, he was 
active in tlic administration of the Royal 
Clmral and Royal Philharmonic Societies 
until his retirement from the R.C’.M. in 15)37. 
He retained Ins chair at Oxford until his 
accidental death. See Life by Bailey (1948). 

(5) dames Lane (1849-4925), American 
novelist, born in Kentucky, wrote 77ie 
Kentucky (kmllnak The Choir Invisible, and 
other novels. See study by <i. C. Knight 
(1915) 

(6) *RaIph (1694*1764), Emgli.sh philan- 
thropist. the ‘Man of Bath*, the friend of 
FopCy Fielding, and Chatham, made a fortune 
by his post-office improvements. Fie built 
the mansion of Prior Park, near Bath. See 
his Life and Times by Peach 0895), 

(7) Walter (1911- ), English novelist, born 
in Birmingham. After working as a school- 
master and university lecturer (m the United 
States), Allen became a Journalist, Ilia first 
novel. Innocence is Drowned, wm published 
in J93S, and he scored a considerable success 
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with Dead Man over All, in 1950. He has 
written several critical works, including The 
English Novel - A short critical historr. 

(8) William (1532 94), linghsh cardinal, 
w'as born at Rossall, Fancasinre, in 15.32, and 
in 1550 wa.s elected fellow of Oriel C’ollcge.^ 
Oxford. In 15.56 he hccamc principal of 
St Mary’s 1 lull, and, C’atholic though he was, 
he retained this office (ill 1560, but next year 
had to .seek refuge in Flanders, liven then he 
stole back Ikuuc in 15(>2. that his native air 
might cure a wasting sickness: but when, in 
156,5, he landed once more in the lanv (\nm- 
tries, it was never (o return to F’ngUuul. He 
received jiriest’s oixicrs at Mechlin, in 15(^8 
founded the F'nglish college at Oiniai, and in 
1587 was created a cardinal during his hnirth 
visit to Rome, whore he died October 16, 
1594. At the time of the Artmula. Allen 
signed, if he did not pen. the Ailmom'rion, 
urging the <'athoIics tti take up .arms. See 
his i deters (1882), and a study by Martin 
Haile (1914), 

(9) William Ilervey (1889 1949), American 
author, born in Pittsburg and trained for the 
American navy, in whieli he became a mid 
Shipman. In World War L luwunciv he 
fought with distinction as a ticnlenant m 
the Army, and later (1926) pufdished his war 
diary 'Towards the Tlante. His hesl Lnowu 
novel Anthony Adverse (1933) soUl a millitm 
and a half 'co(u‘es: others arc Action at 
Attuila (1938), I he EiU'est and the fort (194 0. 
Bedford yniage (1945). and The Cifr of the 
Dawn which was unlinisluHl at his death, 
Allen also wrote n studv of Falgar Allan Poc 
under the title Israfel (1926). 

ALLKNBY, Kthmind Henry Hyunum, 1st 
Viscount (1861 1936), British generah vvas 
educated at UailcybufY nod H.M.O. .Samt’ 
hurst, joining the Inniskllling Oragootw. He 
saw service in South Africa m 1 884- 85, 1KK8, 
and 1899-1902* ending as a column leiuler. 
In 1914 he commanded the 1st Gavalrv 
Division B.hhFV In 191/ the attack of 
AUenby’s 3rd Artny captured the important 
Vimy Ridge, but stalled against obstinate 
rcsi.stancc. IVnusferred to Palestine, where 
stalemate had supervened, AllenbyV vitality 
and contklcncc .swiftlv remnmnied the whtrle 
front. Cleverly dcluditig the Turks as to the 
real point of attack, ' the Hull ’ launched hit 
cavalry to carry Beersheba; cutting off the 
enemy’s retreat from Chr/a. By December 9* 
Allcnby had redeemed his promise to give 
the British people Jerusalem as a Citristmas 
present. The fall of Damascus in Ochdicr 
1918 broyglB the campaign to u successful 
close. When he was high commissioner in 
F:gypi ABcnby’s strong hand and firm 
metisures un doubted fy averted ii subversive 
uprising. Methodical, scholarly -he could 
ouote the Greek classia in the originitl 
Allcnby was a field commander who cotribined 
thorough preparation with great drive in 
execution. ClC.IL mid CLCM.CL 1918., 
G.CkV.O, 1934, Peerage canferred 1919, Eeu 
biography by Wiivell ePMO), 

ALLEYN, Edward Cl 56A'-4 626), English actor* 
atepiondndaw of Philip Ilenilowe, with whom 
ha acted: contewTOfiry with Shaketpsw* 
founded Dulwich Coltogo, hi» 
by Collkr <,18411* md Younft’i miwM 
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College (2 VO Is. 1891). See Life by Hosking 
(1952). 

ALLIBONE, Samuel Austin (1816-89), Ameri- 
can bibliographer, born in Philadelphia, in 

1879 became head of the Lenox Library, New 
York, and compiled an invaluable Dictionary 
of English Literature (3 vols. 1858-70-71). 

ALLINGHAM, (1) Margery (1904- ), English 
detective story writer, born in London, author 
of Flowers for the Judge (1936), The Tiger in 
the Smoke (1952), See. 

(2) William (1824-89), Irish poet, born oi 
English origin at Ballyshannon in Donegal, 
was in the Irish Customs 1846-70, and in 
1874 succeeded Froude as Editor of FraseEs 
Magazine. In 1874 he married Helen Pater- 
son (1848-1926), who, born near Burton-on- 
Trent, made a name by her book illustrations 
and water-colours, and edited his Diary 
(1907), &c. His works (6 vols. 1890) include 
Day and Night Songs (1855), illustrated by 
Bossetti and Millais; Laurence Bloomfwld in 
Ireland (1864), and Irish Songs and Poems 
(1887). 

ALLISON, Fred (1882 • ), American 

physicist, born at Glade Spring, Virginia, 
was professor at Alabama IY>lytcchnic 
Institute (1922), discovered llic elements 
francium (1930) and astatine (19.31) and 
sixteen isotopes of lead by means of his 
magncto-optic method. 

ALLOUI, Alessandro (1535-1607), Florentine 
mannerist painter, was adopted and trained 
by Bronzino (q.v.) whose name he and his son, 
Crlstofano (1577-1621) later adopted. They 
both were portrait painters at the Medici 
court and executed religious works for the 
churches of Florence. 

ALI.SOPP, Samuel (1780-1838), English 
philanthropist, a member of the great brewing 
establishment of Allsopp & Sons, Burton-on- 
Trent, was noted for the charities of his 
public and private life. The youngest of his 
three sons, Henry (1811-87), to whom the 
development of the firm was largely due, 
represented Worcestershire (1874-80), and in 

1880 was created a baronet, in 1886 Lord 
Hindlip. 

ALLSTON, Washington (1779-1843), Ameri- 
can painter, was born at Waccamaw, South 
Carolina; graduated at Harvard in 1800, 
and came next year to London to study art. 

In 1803 he went to Paris, and in 1805 on to 
Rome, where ho formed a close intimacy with 
Thorvaldsen and Coleridge. Elected an 
A.R.A, in 1819, ho had the year before 
returned finally to America, and fixed his 
residence at Cambridge Port, near Boston, 
where he died. He was author of a poem. 
The Sylphs of the Seasons (1813), the art-novel, 
Monaldi (1842), and Lectures on Art (ed. 
by Dana 1850). Sec his Life by Flagg 
(1893). 

ALMACK, William (d. 1781), founder of 
Almack’s, of either Yorkshire or Scottish 
origin (possibly originally McCall), came at 
an early age to London where he was suc- 
cessively valet and innkeeper, lie opened a 
gaming club in Pall Mall in 1763, and 
assembly rooms in King Street, St Jame.s’s, 
in 1765. These became centres of London 
society. The club was acquired by Brooks 
in 1778, and the rooms on his death passed to 
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his niece, Mrs Willis, whose name they bore 
for many years. Almack amassed great 
wealth and retired to Flounslow. 
ALMAGRO, Diego dc (1464 or 1475-1538), 
Spanish conquistador^ was a foundling. He 
had marched on C.hile in 1536, and dispersed 
the Peruvian army before Cuzco, when, on 
April 6, 1538, he was defeated in a desperate 
engagement with the Spaniards under Pizarro 
near Cuzco, and on the 26th was strangled in 
prison. His half-caste son, Diego, collecting 
some hundreds of followers, stormed 
Pizarro's palace, and slew him (1541); then 
proclaimed himself captain-gcncnil of Peru; 
but, defeated at Chupas (September 16, 
1542), was executed with forty companions. 
ALMANSLR, i.e. ‘ the victorious ’ (d. 775), the 
title assumed by the cruel and treacherous 
khalif Abu-Jafar, who succeeded his brother 
in 754 and founded Baghdad in 764. Sec 
Nolcickc’s Sketches of Eastern History (trans. 
1892). 

ALMA-TADEMA, Sir Lawrence, afnut fad'e- 
nia (1836-1912), Duleh-Lnglish painter of 
clas.sical subjects, knighted in 1899, O.M. in 
1905, was born at Dronryp, Friesland. Des- 
tined originally for a doctor, in 1852 he 
entered the Antwerp Academy of Art. In 
1873 he settled permanently in lingland and in 
1876 was elected an A.R.A., in 1879 an R.A. 
See Life by F. G. Stephens ( 1895). 
ALMEIDA, (1) Britesdetll. 1385) 

Portuguese heroine, born in Aljubarotta. 
Little is known of her except that she was a 
baker and that, about 1385, during the war 
between John 1 and the king of Cadi/, she 
advanced on the Spanish forces attacking her 
village and killed seven of them with her 
baker's shovel. 7’lic incident was celebrated 
by Camoens in a poem, 'fhe shovel is 
believed to have been preserved as a relic in 
Aljubarotta for several generations, though 
sonic doubt is now thrown on her actual 
existence. 

(2) Francisco <le (e. 1450 1510), Portuguese 
viceroy of the Indies, appointed in 1505, and 
superseded in 1509 by Albuqucrciuc, He was 
slain in an alTray with savages where C'apc 
Town now stands. 

ALMEIDA-GARREl’T, JoSo Baptishi da 
Silva Lcilslo, aFmay'ecrua-ga^red (1799 ^ 
1854), Portuguese author and politician, bom 
at Oporto and brought up in the Azores, was 
exiled after the 1820 revolt, returned and 
supported Dom Pedro and became Minister 
of the Interior. A pioneer of tlie ronuuttic 
movement and of modern Portuguese drama, 
he wrote the historical play GH Vicente (1838), 
the epic Camdes (1825), and many ballads. 
See Life by Gomes dc Amorim (3 vols. Lisb, 
1881-88). 

ALMOHADKS, a Moslem dynasty in Africa 
and Spain during the 12th and Uili ceiituricfi, 
ALMOJRAVIDES (Arabic til mmdmtMn, 

‘ dedicated to God's service an Arab 
dynasty in Africa and Spain in the Ihh and 
12th centuries. 

ALMQVIST, Karl Jonas Ludvig (1793 1866), 
Swedish author, was bom at Stockholm and 
died at Bremen, after a singular career, In 
which (though appuronily Innocent) he once 
had to flee as a suspected forger and wendd-be 
poisoner to America, where he bcciime 
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Lincoln's secretary. Sec Life by H. B. 
Almqvist (Stockholm 1914). 

AX.O.E. Sec I'tK'KKR, Charlotte Maria. 
ALONSO (1) Dimicso (1898- L Spanish 
poet and philologist, was born in Madrid, 
where he studied under Pidal before travelling 
widely in Hurope and America as teacher and 
lecturer. He became professor of Romance 
Philology at Madrid University, and estab- 
lished his reputation as an authority on 
Gongora. In addition to studies of CJongora, 
Medrano, San .luan dc la Cruz, and Erasmus, 
he has published poetry, of which liijox ch* la 
Ira is the best known. It is religious in 
inspiration, powerful and emotional in 
expression. 

(2) Mateo (1878“ ), Argentinian sculp- 

tor. He studied at the Escucia dc Bellas Artes, 
Barcelona, and is best known for his statue of 
Christ the Redeemer, erected in 1904 at the 
lop of the Uspallata Pass, in the Andes, to 
commemorate the sell lenient of disputes 
between Chile and the Argentine. 
ALOYSIUS, St. Sec Cl0N/,A(iA (1). 
ALP-ARSI.AN (1029-72), Persian sultan from 
1059 to his death. He look and plunderctl 
the city of Caesarea, in Cappadocia, in 1064 
udded Armenia and Georgia to his dominions, 
and in 1071 gained a decisive victory over the 
(Jrcck emperor at Mun/ikert. Marching to 
the coiU|ucst of ‘furkestam lie was slabbed 
by a captive enemy. 

ALPHGNSO. SccAllonso. 

ALPINl, Pro-spero, Latin Prosper 

Alpimis (15.53 1617), Italian physician and 
bottuiisl, was htirn in Marostica in the Repub- 
lic oi’ Venice. He spent three years us physi- 
cian to the Italian consul in Cairo, and during 
this period he made a special study of the 
palm tree- His vvork led him to the doctrine 
of the .sexual dilfcrenees in plants, the bu.si.s 
of the Linnacan sy.slem. In 1593 he became 
profe.ssor of Botany in Padua. His main 
work Dtf P/afifh' At%Ypfi Liher was published 
m 1592. His /)<« Metiwitm Epypthrum (159!) 
brought attention to tfic cotfec plant for the 
first time in a European book. 

ALRKD. .SecAumii). 

AI/ri)OREKR, Albrecht (c. I4H0 L53H), 
German painter, engraver, and architect, 
leading member of the * Danube School ’ of 
German painting, was born and died at 
Regensburg. His most outstanding works 
arc biblical and historical subjects .set against 
highly imaginative and atmospheric lamlscapc 
backgrounds. He was also a pioneer of 
copperplate etching. See W. U, 8cott* IJttla 
Mmhrs (1879), ami study by von Balduss 
(1941), 

AI/PKN, Karl August, Graf vtm (1764' 1840), 
flanovcrian general, came to England in 
1803, entered the Cierman Legion, fought 
through the Peninsular war, and commanded 
at Quatrc*Bras and Waterloo. After his 
return to Hanover, he became minister of 
war. 


ALlfcR, David (1807‘41), American physicist, 
born at Freeport, Pa., one of the earliest 
mvestkators of the spectrum, 

AL11IOEF, l^rd. 5 >ee Spencisr. 

ALUNNO, Nkeoio, called NIceulo dl IJherg- 
tore (e. I430“1502), Umbrian painter, kirn at 
Eohgno* His works, which show the influ- 


ence of Fra Angelico, maybe seen in Morcnce. 
Ebligno, and Terni. Sec Berciison, ('rrtirai 
Italian Painters of the Renaissance ( 1909 ), 
ALllRKD, or Alfred, of Beverley, an laiglish 
chronicler whose Annales, corning down to 
1129, was published at Oxford tn 171(> by 
Hearnc. 

ALVA, or Alba, Eerdiniiial Alvarez de Eoledo, 
Duke of (1508 82), Spanish general ami 
statesman, was born at Piedratila on October 
29, and gave such proofs of his ctmrag.c and 
capacity in the battle of Pavia (1525), in 
Hungary against the 'lurk.s, in (Imrles Vs 
expedition to 'funis and Algiers, and in 
Provence, that he became general at twentV" 
si.x, and commander-in-chief at thirfv. His 
skilful tiefenee of Navarre and ('ataloma 
(1542) gained him his ihical title ; and in 1547 
he contrihuled greatly to t'harlcs Vs vicforv 
at Muhlberg over tfic Elector of Saxony. 
He look part in tlie unsuccessful cxpedi(i(in 
against Henry H of Erance. who had seized 
Met/; but was more fortunate in 15,55 in 
Italy against the combined armies old he pojre 
and the I-rench king. After (he atuheafum tjf 
C'harles V in 1556, Alva overran the States of 
the C'hurch, hui was ofdiged hy Philip II fo 
conclude a peace, and restore all his etut" 
quests. On the revolt of the Netherlands, 
Philip .sent Alva in 1567 with unlimited power 
and a large militarv force; his liist step was 
to establish the ‘Bloody ( ‘ouncir. As taanv 
as 100.000 artisans, mechames, merchants, 
Ate,, emigrated tt> Enghuuf, while othets 
enlisted under tfic li.umers of the proscrilied 
Princes of Orange. Alva, mfuriatal by the 
dcicat ot his lieutenant the Duke of Aremtwrg 
.sent (\umt.s Egtmmt and Horn to the block. 
He atterwards defeated Prince Eouis, and 
compclletl William of Orange to trttie to 
Germany; upon which he entered Brussels 
m triumph, Oceemher 32. 1568. ‘fhe ptipc 
presented him with a consecrated hat mu! 
sword, as Oefeiulcr of the <‘utliolic faith; an 
honour which, hitlierto conferred only on 
crowned heads, increased his insolence to the 
highest degree. But Holland and /edand 
renewed their cflbrts against him, and suc- 
ceeded in destroying fus Ikct, muiL lecalled 
by his own desire in 1573, he left the country, 
which, it.s Jie hoasred, he had executcil 
18,(KK) men. Soon after cout|uei ing P(»rtimaL 
he died at I'homar, Oceemher Ul'l5H3. 
ALVARADO^ Fcdrn di%aRva ru/Eiifo (c, 1495 
1541), Spanish gcnernL after sharing with 
C orte,s (q.v.) m the conmiest of Mexico, was 
appointed governor of Crimtcnmla. 

ALvARKZ QUIN'IFRO, ,Seraflit, u/hw-rmT/i 
1938), iuhI doiuiiila flllll 
1944), Spanish playwiigliis, imih horn m 
utrera. I hose brothers were the joint 
authors of well over a iiuudred ntodcfn 
Spanish plays, ^dl displaying ft diiiracicrkiic 
gaiety imd seiuimcrit - and somciimci accysed 
of beinii a IliUc too suigily Spanish. Some 
are well known k the tritMlitk«« of 
Helen and Harley ariinvilie-Ilarkcf ; Fm$i- 
nmpt The Imlp fmm Aifmimm and d 
IfamM Vftm Oki (all protfii«d In 1 92«), and 
Dm am rfir« # 7>mMy (tmi In 
addit on may be roentkned 
Im/hm (1901), Ml imin niimm Cl mi 
PmBh ie mul^rm (1112), 
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ALVAREZ, 4os6 (1768-™i827), Spanish sculp- 
tor of the classical school, was imprisoned in 
Rome for refusing to recognize Joseph 
Bonaparte as Ring of Spain, but was later 
released and employed by Napoleon to 
decorate the Quirinal Palace. In 1816 ho 
became court sculptor to Ferdinand VI in 
Madrid, where ho executed Antihehus ami 
Memnon (Royal Museum) and portraits and 
busts of the nobility and of Rossini. 
ALVARO, Corrado, al-vah'rd (1895-1956), 
Italian novelist and journalist, born in Reggio. 
Sometime editor of // MondOr he was the 
author of several novels and collections of 
essays. His best novels are / maestri del 
diluvio (1935) and VUotm forte (1934), 
both set in Soviet Russia, though the author 
declared that his criticisms were of Fascist 
and not Communist society. 

ALYPIUS (dates unknown), Ancient Greek 
writer on music, said to have worked before 
either Euclid or Cassiodorus. His surviving 
work, published in 1652 by Mark Meibomius, 
consists of a list of symbols for the notation 
of the Greek modes and scales. 

AMADEUS, a-ma-day'oos, the name of several 
rulers of Savoy, among them: 

Amadeus V, called the Great (1249-1323), 
founder of the Italian royal house, born at 
Ic Bourget, ruled from 1285, died at Avignon. 

Amadeus VI, called the Green (1334—83), 
born at Chambdry, succeeded in 1343, 
founded the Order of the Annunziata, added 
Vaud to the possessions of Savoy. 

Amadeus VllI (1383-1451), had Savoy 
made a duchy (1416), and in 1418 Piedmont 
chose him as ruler; but in 1434 he retired to 
a hermitage beside Lake Geneva. In 1439 
as Felix V he was elected pope (i.c. anti pope 
in opposition to Eugemus IV); but he 
resigned in 1449, and died at Geneva. 
AMADEUS I (1845-90), king of Spain, a 
member of the house of Savoy, second son of 
Victor-Emmanuel of Italy, was elected king 
in 1870, but had to abdicate in 1873, and, as 
Duke of Aosta, returned to Italy. 

AMALIA, Anna (1739-1807), Duchess of Saxe 
Weimar, was left a widow in 1758, and as the 
prudent regent for seventeen years of her son, 
attracted to Weimar, Herder, Gocthe,Musaeus 
and Schiller. A patron of the arts, she 
founded the Weimar museum. The battle of 
Jena broke her heart. See Life by Bornhak 
(Berl. 1892). 

AMANULLAH KHAN (1892-1960), amir and 
king of Afghanistan (1919-29), established 
Afghan independence (1922) after an Indian 
war, but over-zealous in westernizing was 
deposed in 1929. 

AMARA-SINHA, a celebrated Plindu gram- 
marian, whose date is variously put at 56 luc., 
the 5th cent. A.D., and the 1 1th cent. 
AMARI, Michele, a^mah'ree (1806-89), Italian 
oHtician and orientalist, was born at 
alermo. A member of the Carbonari, he 
was mostly in exile in 1841-59, then professor 
of Arabic at Pisa and Florence, ancl minister 
of Public Instruction (1862-64), He wrote 
La Guerra del Vespro Siciliano (1841). 
AMASIS, a-may'sis. Two Kings of Egypt. 

Amasis I, bom not long before Moses, 
founded the 1 8th dynasty and freed Egypt 
from the alien Shepherd Kings. 


Amasis II, ruled from !)(>9 to 525 ii.c.. 
cultivated the friendship of the Greeks, and 
rcatly promoted the prosperity oflEgypt. 1 Ic 
uilt the temple of Isis at Memphis. 

AMATL a-mah'iee, Italian family of C'rcmon- 
CSC violin-makers, whose famous members 
were Andrea (r. 1520 80) whose earliest 
known label datCvS from 1564; his younger 
brother Nicola (11. 1568^ 86), Andrea's two 
sons, Antonio (11. 1550 and <;en>nimo 

(1551-1635); and the latter's son, Niccold 
(1596-1684), the muster of Guarneri and 
Stradivari. Gcronmm (1649 1740) was the 
last important Amati. 

AMBEDKAK, Bhiiiirao Rauji (1893 1956), 

Indian politician and champion of the 
Depressed C^istes, was born in a Ratnagiri 
village on the Konkan coast of Bombay, the 
son of an Indian soldier. Educated at 
Blphinstonc College, Bombay, Columbia 
University, New York, and the London b'ehool 
of Economics, he became a London barrister 
and later a member of the Bombay Legislative 
Assembly and leader of 60,000,000 Untouch- 
ables. In 1941 he became a member of the 
Governor-General’s Council. Appointed 
law minister in 1947, he was the principal 
author of the Indian Constitution, He 
resigned in 1951. With some thousands of 
his followers he publicly embraced the 
Buddhist faith not long before his death. Hi.s 
dedicated work for the outcast cs strcngthcncti 
the Indian public opinion which secured a 
better life for them. ^ His publications 
include: AmnhikttUm of Caste (1937). See 
Life by Keer (1954). 

AMBERLEYWiscount.SccRussn i. L'amily(3). 

AMBOISE, George d\ d-/nw.T { 1460 1510), 
French cardinal and prime minister under 
Louis XU, to secure his election as pope 
encouraged u scliism between the Ercnch 
Church and Rome, and convened a separate 
council, first at Pisa, then at Milan and 
Lyons. He left a vast fortune. f>cc Life by 
Hardouin (1875). 

AMBROSE, St ((’. 340 397), was born at 
Trier, son of the prefect of ( iaul. 1 ,le studied 
at Rome, and in 369 was made consular 
prefect of Upper Italy, wltieh luid suffered 
much from the conirtivcrsy between Aria ns 
and Catholics. His fairness commended him 
so much to both parties, that on the death 
the Bishop of Milan in 374. Ambrose was 
unanimously called to succeed him. He long 
refused to accept this dignity, and even left 
the city; yet he soon returned, was hapti/ed, 
as hitherto he had been only a catechumen, 
and was consecrated eight days afterwards, 
He sold liH goods for the lumr, and fitted 
himself for his new office by thcidogical 
studies. AvS a bishop, he won universal 
reverence ; but he was severe and stern against 
wickedness, even in liigh places, 71uis, he 
repulsed the Emperor ‘Lheodosius himself 
even from the door of the church, on account 
of his having caused the rdH:IluHis 'rhessitlo- 
nians to be massacred, cxcommunicjttod him, 
and restored him only after severe penance, 
His unflinching defiance the court party 
enabled him to save the ctmrches in his 
diocese from the Arian heretics. Ambrose’s 
most valuable legacy to tlio church Is his 
hymns, and the improvements ho unroduced 
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into tlic service the Ambrosian ritual and 
the Ambrosian chant. 'The Ambrosian 
Library at Milan, founded by C’ardinal^ 
Borromeo in 16()‘L was named in honour of 
Milan’s patron saint. See Lives by 'Lhornton 
tI87‘L, Duddon (1^35). 

amknofhls , or Aiiien-hotep'* name of four 
Hgyptian pharaohs of the IHih Dynasty, of 
whom the most noteworthy were: 

Amenliotep II, pharaoh (c. 1447 1420 
the son of Iholhnyes lU (q.v.) and Queen 
llatshcpsut (q.v,), fouy.ht successful cum- 
painns m Palestine and on the Luphrates. 

Ami^nhotep III, pharaoh (t\ 14 U 1 375 n.f.), 
consolidated Lgyptian supremacy iit Baby*- 
lojiia and Asia and built his great capital city, 
Thebes* the colossi of Mentnou* iV<tc, 

Amenhotep IV. Bee ARiiNA'roN. 

AMTRV, Leopt4d <7»ark‘S Maurice Stcimett 
(1H7.1 lh55), British Conservative politician, 
was born at Ciorakpur, Iitdia, and was 
educated at Harrow atui Oxford. A member 
of 7yn‘ rinuw stalf from I HUP to 1900, he 
became M.P. for bparkbrook. Birmingham, in 
1911. holding the scat throughout his 34 
years in the lh)use of (’oinmons. In 1919 he 
was t'olonial Olhcc undcr-sccrctary, in 1922 
tirst lord of the Aiinnralty. Lrom 1924 to 
1929 iu: was ctdonial secretary and from 192?) 
dtntunions secretary as well. In the 1940 
tlmrehill udmitiistration he was secreturv of 
state for India attd Burtna, a post he lu*Ul tdl 
1945, A htelong, champum of the Biitisli 
CtunmonwcaUh an ' a new polittcaLeconomic, 
atid spiritual conccpiKUi \ he hchcvcil 
pndbtmdiy that the ftitnrr of the worUl 
depemied largely on the development of 
"welfare Impcrtahsin \ Hi% puhhcatmns 
include: 3/r iW//iVn/ / j/K .1 vols. (1953 55), 
AMLS, (1) Mshcr (I/5H Ih'OH). Anterican 
poliikiun, born at Dedhanu Mass., meinbcf 
of congress, iutd orator. 

(2| Joseph (lhH9 1 759), L'nglbdi bihliog'- 
rapher, the Instorian of printing, known ft»r 
Ins Tvfm^raphh'tti (1749), was a 

Lojutim ironmonger, Iwrn at Yarmouth, 

(2) Lat, Ameshis, WlUtinu (l57o lo.LU, 
h.nglish Puritan theologian, who wrote mostly 
in Latin, and spent the later half of Ins hfe ui 
Holland, where he became a protessor id' 
Ideology, celebrated fiir htsexiuwdHni of the 
i’alvinist doctrine. 

AMIIKILST, U) Jeflfrey, 1st Huron Amherst 
(1717 97), Imglish genaah was horn ut 
Riverheml, Kent. January 29. ami at fonrteett 
entered the arniy. In t75H Ihti gave him the 
coiimiand of the expediiiim agmnst the 
L'rendi in C’anada; and <‘aiiaihi wits won 
by the antiniin of 1760, thanks tii his prudence 
amt to Wolfe’s enthusiasm, This was the 
great iidneveincnt of hin life, though m 1772 
lie became romimmilerd««chief, and in 1 796 
It ftekl-rtutrshiil. twiving been rinsed lo the 
pcemge in 1776. lie died August 2, 1797, 
See ijfc by Mayo (1916). 

m NIehute mm 41421 Ihigiyi Whig 
poet, expelled lrom St JohriT i’oitege, Oxford 
(1719), and editor of 7^e Cmfmmn (1726 ■ 
17371 , 

(I) Wllllwii Wit lit Etrl Amimni 

of AfiKiu, nephew of Cl), wm born January 
14, 1773, ttiid »ue«ed«l it ftecwid himn 
in 1797, lli« embftwy to Cliiiia 

2 


failed through his refusal to ‘kowtow’ to 
the emperor; but. in spite of that failure, ho 
received in 1823 the govcrnor-g.cncralship t»f 
India, I-or the successful first Burmese war, 
and for the capture of Bluirtporc, he was 
rewarded with an earldom in 1826. He 
returned to I.-ngland two years later, and died 
at Knolc Park, Kent, Match Lh 1857. Sec 
monograph by Anne Thuckeruy Ritchie and 
Richardson Lvans (1894). 

AMK‘1, Ciiovimni Battista, a-ttweU'hev (1784* 
18(>3), Italian optician. astroiuuner and natural 
philosopiicr, horn in Modena. He construe* 
ted optical instruments, perfecting his own 
alloy for telescope mirrors and, in 1827. 
produced the ilioptric, aclu'omutic microsci^po 
that bears his name. He became director of 
the Idorcnec observatory in 1835 mul wtm a 
high reputation as an astronomer. 

AMK'LS, Kdtnomlo tie, u;/«ee V/n’.v; ( 1H4(>' 1908), 
Italian novelist, luirn in (incglia. Intended 
for the army, and hecotning director of Hie 
Italia Miliiare, Moience. in IHtH, he turned 
to literature and reeordetl his experiences as n 
soldier in /.u r//u nn'/iVure HKtiK). He is 
duchy remembered for fns alliance with 
Matmmi in an attemtU to ’ purify ' the Italian 
language, /fk/ioma genh/e (1905) presents 
ids views on this subject. Hts most popular 
work IS tlic sentnurntul // < ‘non* {IHKtq, trans* 
kited into Lnglisli as An Ifttimn AV/s?u//niv*v 
Jounutl ujul into more than twenty five otlun 
languages, His inteicst m education is 
rcBeeted m ti rntminm d' tm rniir%uv tl8*H)L 
iuul he also travdietl widelv m hurope and 
Ah HSU pPHlucing, several btmks about lus 
iuKentutes. 

AMIKL, Henri Lrederie, u mre/ (IK21 KH, 
.Swiss writer, born at (»eneva. lrom IK49 till 
his deatli wum professor id the Academy 
(HmverNdy) of tieneviu He published some 
essays aiul pticms, hut hi5 5VHle cultute and 
critical imwer were tirsi made known after 
Ins death by lux JnmmA miinw (IHH.l), 
AMIor* .See Aw VO r. 

AMLS, Kingsley, urVaA (1922 ), luiglisb 

tmvelist and poet, bom m LondiUU educated 
id (he i 3ty of I ondim .School and at St John’s 
College, Oxhitd, seived an idhver in the 
Royal Stgnabi H942 45) and from 1948 
lecuirett in I arghsh lateratuie at the X huversity 
i 3»llege of S^vanscHi. I le has iniblisheil vei 
artii’les on ‘chisstcar' |a//. and achieved a 
reputation by his second novel, i.m'ky Jim 
(1954) W'btch achtrd a new comk hero to 
I'liglish tictimn an unndy Inn kinddiearted 
cad who unhke the * Angry Young Man ’ 
n not iippalled by lus exasperaimg xtmggkx 
with im xocnil envirointient and keeiw bi^ 
dignity by pretending not tt» Citic, A hisioty 
kcluter in the above, he reappwir^ as 
tiHvn librariiin in fkm /w/lrif 

(1956) anti m a firoviticlal aitlhor abroad 
in / ukf if Hm mmi 
A MM AN ATI I IlirtoliifUtwoi 
il%t I ’91), Httihm arehltevt «wl nealptor, born 
m Ketligtwiio. Working In tti« l»t« resiat*- 
xiiiiei: iiyle Iw executetl thf duett piilaee m 
Lucent tttwr piirl of the fittl pitiiai atiii the 
Ihmtt delitt TrinitI (dcitroyed in W^fld W«r 
It) tit Howiict, wh«f« ht died, 

AMMIANUS MA»€tt*IJNW« (A A.Cf. 
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parents at Antioch, after lighting in Gaul, 
Germany, and the East, settled at Rome, and 
devoted himself to literature. He wrote in 
Latin a history of the Roman empire in 31 
books, of which only 18 are extant, compris- 
ing the years 353-378, This part of his work, 
however, is the most valuable, as it treats of 
affairs with which he was contemporary. 
AMMON, Christoph Friedrich von (1766- 
1850), German rationalist theologian, born at 
Bayreuth, was professor of Theology at 
Erlangen and Gottingen. 

AMMONIUS, am-md\ee-iis, (1) (c, 175-242), 
Greek philosopher, surnamed Saccas, because 
in youth he was a sack-carrier in Alexandria, 
was the founder of the Neoplatonic philos- 
ophy, and teacher of Plotinus. Sec W. B. 
Inge, The Philosophy of Plotinus (1918). 

(^2) (fl. 400), Alexandrian grammarian, who 
taught at Constantinople. 

(3) (5th cent.), Alexandrian neoplatonist, a 
disciple of Proclus. 

AMORY, ay'md-ree, (1) Derick Heathcoat 
(1899- ), English Conservative politician, 

born at Tiverton, educated at Eton and Christ 
Church College, Oxford, as an expert in 
airborne warfare served at Arnhcni in World 
War II and was captured. He entered par- 
liament in 1945, was minister of pensions 
(1951-53), at the Board of Trade (1953-54), 
minister of agriculture (1954-58), when he 
became chancellor of the Exchequer after 
the resignation of Thorneycroft. 

(2) Thomas (c. 1691-1788), an eccentric 
author of Irish descent, who was living 
in Westminster about 1757, seldom stirred 
out till dark, and was doubtless some- 
what insane. His chief works arc: Lives of 
Several Ladies of Great Britain. A History of 
Antiquities, Productions of Nature, &c. (1755) ; 
and the Life of John Buncle (1756-66)— an 
odd combination of autobiography, fantastic 
descriptions of scenery, dcistical theology, 
and sentimental rhapsody. 

AMOS, the peasant prophet of Tekoa, near 
Bethlehem of Judea, prophesied in the king- 
dom of Israel against idolatry about 800 b.c. 
AMPfeRE, (1) Andr6 Marie, d-payr (1775- 
1836), French mathematician and physicist, 
father of (2), was born at Lyons, and became 
a teacher in the PoNtechnic School of Paris, 
a professor in the College de France, and a 
member of the Academy. Among his works 
are Observations (flectro-dynamiques (1822) 
and Th4orie des phinom^nes dlectro-dynami- 
ques (1830). His name has been given to the 
unit of electrical current. Sec Life by Valson 
(1886). 

(2) Jean Jacques Antoine (1800-64), French 
writer and philologist, son of (1), after a spell 
of foreign travel, lectured on the history of 
literature at Marseilles, and after 1830 was 
professor in the College de France. He was 
elected to the Academy in 1 847. Amp6r© was 
deeply read in German literature, and wrote 
on China, Persia, India, Egypt, and Nubia. 
His chief work was Eistoire Uttiraire de la 
France avant le XE^sUcle (3 vols, 1840). See 
Life by Potton (1867). 

AMPTHILL, Lord. See Russell Family. 
AMRU, or Anir (d. 664), Arab soldier, joined 
the Prophet about 629 ; took part in the con- 
quest of Palestine; in 641 took Alexandria 
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after a fourteen months’ siege (that he burnt 
the famous library is false); and died 
governor of Egypt. 

AMUNDSEN, Roald Eiigclbrcgt Gravning 
(1872-1928), Norwegian explorer, born at 
Borge, early abandoned his medical studies 
in favour of a life at sea. In 1897 he served 
as first mate of the Belgica with the Belgian 
Antarctic expedition. In 1903 he made the 
North-West passage in the smack Gjda, an 
enterprise taking three years to complete. 
Amundsen’s Antarctic expedition of 1910 
reached the pole in December 1911, one 
month ahead of Scott. In 1926 he flew over 
the pole from Spitzbergen to Tclfer in Alaska. 
In 1928, flying to assist in the search for 
Nobile, he was lost at sea. Sec his My Life as 
an Explorer (1927) and L. Ellsworth, Beyond 
Horizons (1938). 

AMYOT, Jacques, am-yo (1513-*93), l^rcncl\ 
humanist, born at Mclun, died Bi.shop of 
Auxerre. One of the most lucid of Frcncli 
prose-writers, he translated many classical 
texts, the most important being fiis French 
version of Plutarch’s Lives, which was the 
basis of North’s translation into English, and 
hence of Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, fko. 
Sec books by Zangroniz (Paris 1906), Stivcl 
(Paris 1909) and Ciorancscu (1941). 
AMYRAUT, Lat. Amyraldus Moysc, a-mi-tv 
(1596-1664), French theologian, born al 
Bourgueil, professor of Protestant 'fhcology 
at Saumur, dcfparlec! from the doctrine of 
predestination in the direction of * hypo- 
thetical univcrsalism’. 

ANACHARSIS, a witty Scythian prince, 
travelled widely in quest of knowledge, and 
visited Athens in Solon’s time. 

ANACREON (laic 6th cent, n.c:.), Greek lyric 
poet, born at Teos, an Ionian city in Asia 
Minor. With his fcllow-lownsmcn he 
emigrated to Abdcra, in Thrace, on the 
approach of the Persians, and lived at the 
court of Pol:!^cratcs of Samos, at Athens, and 
elsewhere, singing in flowery and gracefnl 
strains the praises of the miascs, of wmc, and 
of love. He loft Athens on the fall of the 
Pisistratids, and seems to have died, eighty- 
flve years old, in Tcos, choked by a grape- 
stone, according to legend. Of the five books 
of his poems, only a few genuine fragments 
have been preserved. The elegant Oths, 
translated by Cowley and Moore, which have 
given us the word anacreontic, arc admittedly 
of later origin, though scraps of Anacreon’s 
verse may have been worked up in them. 
ANASTASIA, Grand Duchess Anastasia 
Nikolaievna Romanov (1901 ?1 9 18), daughter 
of the tsar Nicholas 11, was believed to have 
perished when the Romanov family were 
executed bjf the Bolsheviks in the cellar of 
the ipatiev House in Ekaterinburg on July 19, 
1918. A woman now living in the Black 
Forest as Anna Anderson has for more than 
thirty years claimed to be Anastasia. Con- 
flicting opinions as to her identity by mem- 
bers of the Romanov family and former 
retainers of the tsar have failed to establish 
the truth of her assertion. The unexplained 
mystery has been the theme of books, plays 
and Aims, including an autobiography, /, 
Anastasia, with notes by R. K. von Nidda 
(1958). 
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ANAXAGORAS, an-ak-zag'o-ras (500 B.c.- 
428 B.C.), Ionic philosopher, born at Clu70- 
mcnae, taught lor thirty years at Athens, 
where he had many illustrious pupils, among 
them Pericles, Euripides, and Archclaus 
(supposed teacher of Socrates), At last his 
explanations of physical phenomena by 
natural causes exposed him to accusation of 
impiety, and withdrawing to Lampsacus, on 
the Hellespont, he died there. He held that 
all matter existed originally in the condition 
of atoms; and that order was tirst produced 
out of chaos through an inllnitc intelligence 
(Gr. nous). Sec a monograph by Hein/.c 
(1890). 

ANAXIMANDER, -man'- (611-547 n.c\), 
Ionic philosopher and successor of 'Phales, 
was born at Miletus. He held the principle 
of tl)c world to be the infinite or indeterminate 
(apeiron). 

ANAXIMENES, (d. r. 500 

B.C.), Ionic philosopher, was born at Miletus. 
He held ufr to be the primary form of matter, 
whence all things were formed by compres- 
sion. 

ANCXARS'ERDM. See ANKAHS’rKf>M. 
ANCRK, Baron de Lussigny, Marqui.*# d\ 
orig. Condno Gondni (d. 1617), Ualian-born 
French marshal, was a ElorerUinc who came 
to the French court in 1600, in (he train of 
Maria de’ Medici, the wife of Henry IV. 
After I Icnry’s death, he became chief favourite 
of the queen-regent, aiid was made a marquis, 
and, in 1614, even marshal of F'mnce, though 
he liad never seen war. His prodigality was 
immense, and he squandcrccf vast sums on 
the decoration of his palaces. Hated alike by 
nobility and populace, he was assassinated in 
the Louvre. His wife was executed for 
inlluencing (he queen by witchcraft. 

ANGIJS^ MARCllLS (640 616 »,<?,), fourth 
king of Rome, is said to have conquered the 
neighbouring Latin tribes, and settled them 
on the Avenline. 

ANDERS, 'Wludyslaw (1892"- ), Poli.sh 

general, commanded Polish troops in the 
I'sarist Army in World War i and a 
cavalry division fighting against the Soviets 
in the Russo- Polish War of 1920. On 
the outbreak of World War H he com- 
manded the Nowogrodek <‘avalry Brigade, 
fighting both Germans and Russians, was 
captured by the Russians and in July 
1941 was released to become c.-in-c. of the 
Polish ex-p.o.w, forces organic, cd in Russia. 
In 1943 he became commander of the 2nd 
Polish Corps in Italy. After the war, deprived 
ol his nationality by the Polish G’ommunist 
Government in 1946, he was a leading figure 
in the MCfOOO-strong FYec Polish community 
m Britain and inspector-general of the 
Polish forces-in-exllo. He wrote: An Army 
in Exile (1949), 

ANDERSEN, Flans Christian (1805" -75), 
Danish author, one of the world’s great story- 
ndlcrs, was born April 2, at Odense in FOnen. 

1 he son of a poor shoemaker, after his father*s 
death he worked in a factory, but early 
displayed a talent for poetry. Hoping to 
obtain an engagement In the theatre, he 
found hw way to Copenhagen, but was 
rejected for his lack of education. Fie next 
tried to become a singer, but soon found that 


his physical qualities were quite unfitted for 
the stage. Generous friends, fuivvcvcr, helped 
him; and application ha\ ing been made to the 
king, he was placed at an advanced school. 
Some of Ids poems, particularly The living 
ChikL had already (icen favourably received, 
and he now became better known by Ids 
Walk to Amager^ a literary satire in the form 
of a humorous narrative, In 1830 he pub« 
lishcd the first collected volume of his Poems, 
and in 1831 a second, uiulor the title of 
Fantasies ami Sketehes. A travelling pension 
granted him by the king in 1833 bore, fruit in 
ids Travelling Sketehes of a tour in the mulfi 
of Germany; Agties ami (he Mernum, 
completed in Swit/erlund: and The lmpro-> 
visatore,, a series of scenes inspired by Rome 
and Naples. Soon afterwards he nuHluced 
0 . 7 *. (IH36), u novel containing vivid pictures 
of northern scenery and manners, and Onlv a 
Eitkiler (18.17). Many nuvuy works might Ik 
mentionevL hut it is such fairy tides as ‘ fhe 
Tin .Soldier’, ’’fhe lunperor’s New<1othes\ 

* 'Lhc Tinder Box’, aiul ’Ihe (ioloshcs of 
IGrtunc * that have made liini a lu>mchoUI 
divinity throughout the nurseitcs of the 
civili/cd world, lie died at (‘openfiagcn, 
August 4, 1H75, Sec Ins gcniall>y egotistic 
Story of kly IJfr (trans. Mary Howitt IK4/K 
his Cotrespomienee with the (SratuT Duke of 
Saxe- Weimar (Eng. trans. iHOlg Id liredS" 
dorir//. i \ Andersen og Engiand{i'open\nipxn 
1954 ). Life by Nishcf Bain {IK95L uml ijfe 
ami Wark, I50(h anniversary publication by 
C'omndttcc for Danish C ‘ultural Activities 
((‘openluigcn 1955). 

ANDERSON, (1) rsirl !>nvia (1905 ), 

American physicist, born in New York, did 
notable work on gamma and cosmic lays, 
po.sitrims (Nobel pri/c, 1936), mul mesons. 

(2) EHwiheth Cmeit (IH.lo 1917), Fnghsh 
phymeian, was born in London in 1836, and 
brought up at Aldcburglu RufIbIK. In IH6U 
she entered on the study of medteme; owing 
to opposition to the admission of wimien, she 
had dilliculty in mialifying, but in 1865 passed 
the Apothecaries Hull examiimtiom In 1879 
she was made a visiting physician to the East 
Loudon Hospital, and hemled the poll Idr the 
London RcHool Board; and the university of 
Farts gave her the degree of M J>, Marrying 
( 1871 ) J. G. ,S, Anderson (died 1997), she 
practised regularly an a physician for women 
and children. A sister of Dame Mitlicent 
lYiwcctt, she was elected mayor of Aldebtirgh 
in 1908 ■ 'the first woman ma>w in lingfamL 
Jihe died December 17, lot?, Her daughter 

( I87H 4943), tklLF’.. organised hospi- 
tals in France In World War I, and wrote 
her mother’s life ( 1939), 

(3) dames Cl662'T728), Scotikh intiqiiary 
imd W.R„ will born id lidinbitrgh, and )« 171)5 
published a treatise vindiadiiig the indepen- 
dence of Scotland ; thenceforward lo the dose 
of his imhapny life, he mn employed on hk 
Seieetns IXpmmtMm rr Mumismnium Swiim 
Thmntms (1739), 

(4) dimiw (1739^4808), Scottish writer mi 

political fconomy ind agrieultnre* was born, « 
Henmlston. near Edlnburgli; had » farm in 
Aberdccttihire; invented the^totchploufliT 
edited The Bm ftt fidlnbargh i«a 

settled in London in 1797, His 
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Agriculture aiUidpatcd Ricardo’s theory of 
rent. 

(5) Sir John. Sec Waverley. 

(6) John (1726-96), Scottish scientist, born 
in Rosneath manse, Dunbartonshire, studied 
at Glasgow, and from 1756 to 1760 was 
professor of Oriental Languages, and then of 
Natural Philosophy. He also established a 
bi-weekly class for mechanics, and at his 
death left all he had to found Anderson’s 
College in Glasgow. The author of 
Institutes of Physics (1786), &c., he also 
invented the balloon post, and a gun which, 
in 1791, he presented to the French National 
Convention, 

(7) Sir Kenneth Arthur Noel (1891- ), 

British general, born in India, wavS educated at 
Charterhouse and Sandhurst. Commissioned 
in the Scaforth Highlanders in India in 191 1, 
he fought under Allcnby in Palestine in 1917-“ 
1918 and was c.-in-c, of British troops there, 
1930-32. On the outbreak of World War II 
he commanded the 11 th Infantry Brigade in 
France. H c commanded the First Army in the 
North Africa campaign from 1942-43 and 
later the Second Army in Britain. From 1945 
to 1946 he was G.O.C.-in-C., East Africa 
Command, and was governor-general of 
Gibraltar from 1947 to 1952 when he retired. 

(8) Mary (1859-1940), American actress, 
was born at Sacramento, California. Her 
d6but as Juliet at Louisville in 1875 was 
successful and she played with growing 
popularity in America and (after 1883) in 
England. In 1890 she married A. de Navarro 
(d. 1932), retired (apart from charity), and 
settled in England. See her A Few Memories 
(1896), A Few More Memories (1936). 

(9) Maxwell (1888-1959), American play- 
wright, important in the development of 
modern American drama. His plays, some 
of which arc in a free form of blank verse, 
include What Price Glory (1924, in collabora- 
tion with Laurence Stallings), Elizabeth the 
Queen (1930), first of several historical dramas. 
Both Your Mouses (1933, Pulitzer prize), Hish 
Tor (1937), and The Bad Seed (1955). 

(10) Robert (1806-71), American general 
served in the Black Hawk war, the Mexican 
war, and the beginning of the civil war, 
defending Fort Sumter. 

(11) Sherwood (1876-1941), American 
author, born at Camden, Ohio, left his family 
and his lucrative position as manager of a 
paint factory to devote his entire time to 
writing. FI is first novel was Windy MePher- 
son^s Son (1916), but his best known work is 
Winesburg, Ohio (1919). See Life by Howe 
(1952). 

(12) Thomas (1819-74), Scottish organic 
chemist, studied at Edinburgh and Stockholm, 
became professor of Chemistry at Glasgow, 
and is remembered for his discovery of 
pyridine. 

ANDERSSON, Karl Johan (1827-67), Swedish 
explorer, in 1850 went with Francis Gallon 
to Damaraland; in 1853-54 continued alone; 
and published Lake Ngami^ or Discoveries in 
South Africa (1856). In 1858 he explored the 
Okavango, in 1866 set out for the Cunene. 
He came within sight of the stream, but had 
to retrace his steps, and died on the home- 
ward journey. 


ANDRADA E SILVA, Josd Bonifacio ^ de, 
aiv-drah'da ay seeVva (1763-1838), Brazilian 
statesman and geologist, was leader of the 
movement for Brazilian independence under 
Dom Pedro in 1 822. 

ANDRADE, Edward Neville da C’osta, 
£2//V/'^7 >y/ ( 1887- ), English physicist, born 

in London, after studying at London, Heidel- 
berg, Cambridge, and Manchester, became 
professor of Physics at Woolwich, and in 1928 
at London University. He is known for his 
work on atomic structure. He became 
director of the Royal Institution and the 
Davy- Faraday laboratory in 1950. 
ANDRASSY, (1) Julius, Count (1823 90), 
Hungarian statesman, father of (2), born at 
Volosca. A supporter of Kossuth he was 
prominent in the struggle for independence 
(1848-49), after which he remained in exile 
until 1858. When the Dual Monarchy came 
into being in 1867, he was nmdc prime 
minister of FI ungary. See Life by Wertheimer 
(1910-13). 

(2) Julius, Count (1860-1929), Hungarian 
statesman, son of (1), born at 'fokctercbes, 
became minister of the interior in 1900, and 
foreign minister in 1918. In 1921 he attemp- 
ted to restore the monarchy, and was im- 
prisoned, but after his release became leader 
of the royalist opposition. He wrote several 
historical works. 

ANDM, John (1751-SO), Dritish oilker. was 
born in London, of Frcnch-Swiss descent; 
took over his ialhcr’s business; but in 1774 
joined the army in Canada, and became aide- 
de-camp to Sir Henry CJinlon, and adjutant- 
general. When in 1780 Benedict Arnold (q.v.) 
obtained the command of West Point, Andr6 
was selected to make the arrangements for its 
betrayal. Arnold and Andre met on Sep- 
tember 20, near Haverstraw on the Hudson; 
then Andr6 began his dangerous journey to 
New York. As he wu.s nearing the British 
lines he fell into the hands of an armcil band 
of colonials, who delivered him to the 
American military authorities. Jhc papers 
found on him proved him a spy; a military 
board convened by Washington declared 
that * agreeably to the laws and usages of 
nations he ought to sulfcr death and Major 
An(ir6 was hanged at Tappantown, October 
2, 1780. In 1821 his remams were deposited 
in Westminster Abbey. Sec his Joimml 
(1904), Life by Sargent (1902) and Lessing’s 
Two Spies (1886). 

ANDREA, Jolnmn Valentin (1586-1654), 
German theologian, was born near Tilbingen, 
and died at Stuttgart, the Protestant court- 
chaplain. Long regarded as the founder or 
restorer of the Rosicrucians, he wrote 
Chymische Mochzeit Christianl Mosmkreuz 
(1616). 

ANDREA DEL SARFO. See Sarto. 
ANDREE, Salomon August (1854-97), Swedish 
engineer, born at Griinna, started from 
Danes* Island in a balloon for the North Pole 
in 1897, FI is body was found on White 
Island in 1930. 

ANDREEV, Leonid (1871-1919), Russian 
dramatist and novelist, born at Orel, suffered 
much from poverty and ill-health as a student, 
and attempted suicide, before taking to 
writing and portrait painting. Many of his 
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works have been translated into English, as 
The Seven that were Hanged (1909), The Red 
Laugh (1905), &c. 

ANDREW, St, One of the twelve apostles, 
brother of Simon Peter, a fisherman con- 
verted by John the Baptist, He is tradition- 
ally supposed to have preached the gospel in 
Asia Minor and Scythia, and to have been 
crucified in Achaia by order of the Roman 
governor. The belief that his cross was 
X“Shapcd dates only from the 1 3lh century. 
The patron saint of Scotland and of Russia, 
he is commemorated on November 30. 
ANDREW, name of three kings of Hungary: 

Andrew 1 (?'-1060). cousin of King Stephen 
(q.v.). lie reigned from 1046-60, when ho 
was overthrown by his brother Bela I, whose 
right of succession he had denied. 

Andrew U (U75-1235), son of Bela lit. 
His long reign (1205-1235) was made tur- 
bulent by anarchic nobles, and in 1222 lie 
was compelled to sign the Ciolden Bull, the 
Hungarian equivalent of Magna Carta. 

Andrew HI (7-1301), called the Venetian, 
Grandson of Andrew 11, he was the last of 
the Arpkl dynasty. He was one of several 
contestants for (he throne after the murtler 
of Ladislas IV, By defeating Charles Martel, 
the Papal candidate, at the battle of Agram 
in 1291, he was able to make good his 
claim. 

ANDREW* John Alhion (IK 18-67), American 
anti-slavery statesman, four times governor 
of Mass- Sec Life bv H. Ci. Pearson (1904). 
ANDREWES, Lancelot (1555 1626). English 
prelate, was born at Burking in 1555, and 
educated at Ratclillc, Merchant d'aylors’ 
School, and Pembroke Hall, C’ambridge, of 
which he was in 1576 elected fellow. 'Puking 
orders in I5H0, he accompanied the Earl of 
Huntingdon to the north; and in I5K9, 
through Walsingham’s inlluence. he was 
appoinlcd a prebendary of St PauPs and 
muster of Pembroke Hull, hi 1597 Eli/ubeih 
made him a prebendary, aiul in 1601 dean, of 
Westmin.ster, He rose .still higher in favour 
with King James, who sipprcciiitcd his learn- 
ing and peculiar oratory. He attended the 
Hampton Cknirt Conference, and took part 
in the translation of the Bible. In 1605 he 
was consecrated Bishop of C'hichc.ster; in 
1609 he was translated to Idy, and in I6IH to 
Winchester, having the year before accom- 
panied the king to Scotland as one of the 
royal instruments for persuading the Scots of 
the superiority of episcopacy over preshytery, 
PIc died September 27, 1626. His works fill 
8 vols. of the Library of AngkhCathoHe 
Theology (1841-54,) and he is considered one 
of the most learned theologians of his time. 
See Lives by Russell (1863), Ottlcy (1894). 
Macleane (1910) and Wclsoy U958); and 
T. S. ElioPs hook (1928). 

ANDREWS, (1) Roy Chaipnwiii (1884 I960), 
American naturalist and explorer, born in 
Beloit, Wis, We is popularly known as the 
discoverer, in Mongolia, of fossil dinosaur 
eggs, though his many and valuable con- 
tributions to palaeontology, urclmeology, 
botany, mology, geology, and topograplhy 
have assured him a more lasting reputation. 
Ho explored Alaska before World War 1, and 
was on several expeditions to Central Asia, 
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sponsored by the American Muscani td" 
Natural History, of which he became fmnorary 
director. His published works include .Jero.v.v 
MongoHan Plains (1921), Ends of l\iirfh ( 1 929 1. 
Meet Your Ancestors (1945), Heart of Asia 
(1951), and two volumes on whaling, 

(2) Thomas (1813 K5), Irish physical 
chemist, was born in Belfast. He practiset! 
as a physician at Belfast, where (‘nnu 1849 
to 1879 lie was professor of Ghemistry, He is 
noted for hi.s disctU'ery of the critical tem- 
perature of gases, above which tliey camud 
be Uqucfied, however great tftc pressure 
applied. Bee his Seientsjie Papers, edited, 
with a memoir, by Brofs, Tail and (’rum 
Brown (1889). 

ANDRIKUX, Enmeois Chdlhmme Jean Stanis- 
las’, d«dre(\ya* (1 /59 1833). E'rench seliolar 
and dramatist, born .U Slrmdntrr, hec.uuc 
professor of E'rench 1 iteraturc at the t'ollcge 
dc E'rance (1814) and secretary of thr Aeuileiay 
( IK29), His works are classical in stvle, for he 
was antagonistic to the rising inlluence of 
Romanticism. I hey include lex fdtHiniex 
(1788), Le 'PrEwr (1804), !a (Am^\iienne 

(1816), &.C. 

ANDRONICTkS, -/a'-, the name (»f four 
Byzantine enrperors. 

Androniens I ('miinemis (1110? 85). gniutE' 
son of Alexius l.^in his youtimicrved against 
the 'lurks, was imprisoned for treason lor 
twelve years, but escaped ti» Russia. Par* 
doned and einidoyed again, he lell once more 
into disfavour: and after his scandalous 
•sctluclion of 'riieodora, tlie wiiUiw of Bald 
win, king of Jerusalem, he settled anumg 
the. Turks iu Asia Minor, vvuh a band of out * 
laws. After the death of Manuel in 1182, hr 
was recalled to become lirst guatdtam then 
colleague, of the young Eanperor Alesms 11. 
Boon after, he causcti the empressunothcr to 
be strangled, and then Alexius hunscB', 
marrying his youthful widow, Uin teign was 
vigorous, and rcHtored pronperitv to the 
provincc.s; but tyranny and murder were its 
characteristics in the capital, 

Androniens II Ihihieoiogtis (1260 H32)* 
during his reign U2H2 1328) witlulfesv from 
the negotiations for the union of the <tierk 
and Roman eommunions, ami restored the 
Cireek ritual in full. He and the empire 
.sulfered much from Kpanish mercemirtes, 
hired for the wars with the 'Tucks, 

Androniens 111 Ralaeologns (1296? 1341), 
grandson of the foregoing, excludcit from the 
succession for the murder of his brother, 
compelled his gnimlfathcr to make him hb 
colleague in the empire and then to ididicate 
(1.328), Meatnvhile the I'lirks occupied the 
soiuhern shores of the llosponiM, and the 
Serbians conquered Bulgaria, lipiriit anil 
Macedonia, 

Andrimlcuii IV Ralmmlugw (d. EI85K 
leagued himself with the Turks to ikthrone 
his father, John V imm of Andfonicus III)* 
but wat hlhuled and imprisoned* esciifWil in 
1376. ami took iwwsslon of (he capital 
Ultimately he mtitic ii treaty with his lather, 
ANDRONICDS, cilled C!yrrli«tti (lit mt\t 
Greek architect* born tt Cyrrlins, lie 
conitructed the Tower of the Windi at 
Athens* known In the Middle Ai« »i the 
Lantern of Demosthenci, 
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ANBRONICUS, Livius. See Livius Andron- 
rcus. 

ANBRONICUS OF RHODES (11. 70-50 B.r.), 
Greek Peripatetic philosopher, who lived at 
Rome in Cicero’s time and edited the writings 
of Aristotle. 

ANEURIN (fl. 6th-7th cents, a.d.), a Welsh 
poet, whose principal work, the Gododiru 
celebrates the British heroes who fell in con- 
diet with the Saxons in the bloody battle of 
Cattracth, now usually iclcntilled w'ilh the 
battle the Saxons called Degsastan (DaWvStanc 
in Liddesdale?), and fouj|;ht in A.n. 603. See 
the editions and translations by Williams ab 
Ithcl (1852), Skene (in The Four Ancient 
of Wales, 1866), and T. Stephens (1885). 

ANGAS, George Fife (1789-1879), English 
shipowner, a founder of South Australia 
after 1851, was born at Ncwcastle-on-Tyne, 
and died at Adelaide. See Life by Hodder 
(1891). 

ANGELICO, Fra, real name Guido di Pictri, 
monastic name Giovanni da Ficsole (1387- 
1455), Italian painter, was born at Vicchio in 
Tuscany. In 1407 he entered the Dominican 
monastery at Ficsole, in 1436 he was trans- 
ferred to Florence, and in 1445 was summoned 
by the pope to Rome, where thenceforward 
he chiclly resided till his death, March 18, 
1455. His most important frescoes are those 
in the Florentine convent of San Marco (now 
a museum), at Orvieto, and in the Nicholas 
Chapel of the Vatican. Othens were painted 
at Cortona and Ficsole. Of his easel pictures, 
the Louvre possesses a splendid example, 
7'hc Coronation of the Virgin, and the 
London National Gallery (since 1860) a 
Giory, or Christ with 265 sainti,-- both of 
which were originally at Ficsole. There arc 
fine examples of his art in the Ullizi at 
Florence. Fra Angelico’s constant aim is to 
arouse devotional feeling through the con- 
templation of unearthly loveliness; the 
ethereal beauty of his angelic figures gave 
him his new name. He was beatitied after his 
death. See works by J-lauscnstein (1924; 
trans. 1928), Schneider (Paris 1925), Bazin 
(Paris 1941), Argan (1955). 

ANGELL, Norman, in full, Sir Ralph Norman 
Angell Lane (1874- ), English pacificist 

(Nobel peace prize, 1933), bom at Holbcach, 
wrote The Great Illusion (1910; trans. in 
many languages) to prove the economic 
futility of war even for the winners, 

ANGELHER, Auguste Jean, a-zhel-yay 
(1848-1911), French poet and critic, born at 
Dunkirk, was English professor at Lille, and 
wrote a masterly Life of Robert Burn.s 
(1893). 

ANGELO. Michael. See Michei.anofxo. 

ANGELUS SILESIUS, properly Johann 
Scheffler (1624-77), German philosophical 
poet, born at Breslau, was a Protestant 
physician who became a Catholic priest. 
See Life by ElUnger (1927). 

ANGERSTEIN, John Julius, an^gi^r-stln (1735- 
1823), a London underwriter of Russian 
origin, whose thirty-eight pictures, bought in 
1824 for £57,000, formed the nucleus of the 
National Gallery. 

ANGERVILLE. See AUNCERvriXR. 

ANGIOLIERl, Cecco, an-j&4yaVree (c. 1260- 
c. 1312), Italian poet, born in Siena. Nothing 
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is known of his life except from his .sonnets, 
the only kind of verse he wrote, which reveal 
a drinker, lecher and gambler with a cynical, 
sardonic character and a heartless wit. He 
attacked Dante in three poems, ‘fhe master’s 
replies are unrecorded. 

ANGLESEY, Henry William Paget, Lst 
Marquis of (1768-18.54), born in London, 
May 17, from Wc.stminster pa.ssed to dirist 
Church, Oxford, sat in parliament otT and on 
from 1790 to 1810; and in 1812 succeeded his 
father as Earl of Uxbridge. He served in the 
army with distinction in Flanders (1794), 
Holland ( 1 799), and the Peninsular ward 808) ; 
and for his splendid services im commander 
of the Briti.sh cavalry at Waterloo, where he 
lost a leg, he was made Marquis of Anglesey. 
In 1828 he was appointed lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, advocated Catholic emancipation, 
and was recalled by Wellington in 1829. in 
1830-33 he held the same odice under Lord 
Grey’s administration; but lost his Popularity 
through coercive measures against O’ConnelL 
To him Ireland is indebted for the Board of 
Education. In 1846-52, now field-marshal, 
he was master-general of the ordnance. He 
died April 29, 1854, 

ANGOULEME, Louis Antoine de Bourbon, 
l>uc d% d'-goo-Inpn (I775HH44), eklcst son 
of Charles X ot France. He retired (Vom 
France along with his father after the RevolU'^ 
tion, and lived in various plaee.s* incliitltug 
Holyrood. In 1799 he married Ins cousin. 
Marie Tlu5r6sc (1778 1851), only daughter of 
l.ouis XVI/ the only man in the familv', in 
the words of Napoleon. After the Restora - 
tion, he made a feeble cirort, a.s lieutenant- 
general of France, to oppose Napoleon on his 
return from Elba; and in 1823 he led the 
French army of invasion into Kpain. On llic 
revolution in July 1830, he accompanied hi.s 
father into exile, and died at (idr/. See 
works on the duke by Vte. tic (iuichen ( 1909). 
on thcduclicss by Lenotre (trans, 1908), and 
Turquan (trans. 1910), 

ANGS'FROM, Anders Jonas (1814 74), Swed- 
ish physicist, born at Lddgd, was prinn- 
docent (1839), keeper of the observutorv 
(1843), and profe.ssor of Physics (1858), anti 
from 1867 secretary to the Royal St>ciety at 
Uppsala. Ho wrote on heat, magnetism, aiul 
especially optics; the Angstrdm unit, for 
measuring wavelengths of light, is niunctl 
after him. His son, Kmit J. Angstrdm ( 1 85? 
1910), was also a noted Uppsala physicist, im- 
portant for his researches on stuar radiation. 
ANGUS, Marion (1866* 1946), BciUtistj poet, 
born in Aberdeen. Her volumes of verse 
mclude The Lilt and Other Verses (1922), Sun 
and Candlelight ( 1 927), T/ie Singin* I ms ( 1 929), 
and Lost Country (1937). Her selected poems 
wcre|>ublished posthuntously, with a memoir, 

ANIMUCCIA, Giovanni, arfFnmofrha ((*. 
1500-71), Italian composer, horn in Florence. 
No records of his early life exist, but in 1555 
he became choirmaster at the Vatican, a post 
he held until his death, when he was lueceeded 
by Palestrina. A man of deep religious 
feeling, he was mlkienced by St Philip NerL 
for whose oratory he composed the ImuS ** 
scmi-dramatic religious pieces in popular 
style from which oratorio developed. 
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ANJOU, Bukc of. Sec Henry 11. 

ANKARSTROM, Johan Jakob (1762-92), the 
assassin of Gustavus III of Sweden, was a 
page at court, served in the bodyguard, but 
after settling on his estates (1783), was tried 
for treason, though released for want of 
evidence. Soon after he formed a plot with 
a ring of discontented nobles to murder 
Gustavus, and, the lot falling on him, 
wounded the king mortally with a pistol at a 
masked ball. He was publicly Hogged for 
three days, and then executed. 

ANKER-LARSEN, Johiiniies ( 1 874»- 1 957), 
Danish novelist and dramatist, born m 
Langchmd. He left theology and the law for 
the theatre and literature. After acting for 
eight years, he became stage-dircctor at 
various theatres, including the Royal I'healrc, 
Copenhagen. His work reflects the religious 
unrest of his time and his characters tend to 
try to escape trom life by lliglits into fantasy. 
He was awarded the Gvldcndal prize for his 
novel KM’e.v Sten (llie Pfnl<)SopIwr\K Stone) ^ in 
192.3. , , 

ANNA CARLOVNA (17 IB 46), niece ol tlic 
Empress Anna Ivanovna (q.v.), and wile ol 
a Duke of Brunswick, was regent during the 
one year’s reign (1740 41) of her infant son 
Ivan. He was murdered, and she herself died 
in prison. 

ANNA COMNENA (1083 -1148), By/antmc 
princess, was the daughter of the !•mperor 
Alexius I (Comnenus). She tried in vain to 
secure the imperial crown, and failed in her 
attempt to overthrow or poison her brother 
(1118), her husband Brycnniu.s being either 
too timid or too virtuous to back her. Dis- 
appointed and ashamed, she withdrew from 
the court, and sought solace in literature. 
On the death of her husband (1137), she 
retired into a convent. Her life of her father, 
though a rhetorical panegyric, is one of the 
better class of Byzantine histories. See 
Ostor’s Amm Comnena (1868-71), books by 
Naomi Mitchison (1928) and Georgina 
Buckler (1929). 

ANNA IVANOVNA (16934740), limpress of 
Russia, was the second daughter of Ivan, 
elder brother of Peter the <ircat . She married 
in 1710 the Duke of Courland, who died next 
year. The throne of Russia was bestowed on 
her by the Supreme Council in 1730, on her 
accepting constitutional limitations. But she 
soon declared herself autocrat; her para- 
mour, Biron (q.v.), established a reign of 
terror, and is said to have banished 20,000 
persons to Siberia. 

ANNE, St, wife of St Joachim, and motlter of 
the Virgin Mary, is first mentioned by St 
Epiphanius* in the 4th century. She is the 
patron-saint of carpenters. Her feast-day is 
July 26. 

ANNE (1665-1714), Queen of England, the 
last Stuart sovereign, was born at St James’s 
Palace, London, February 6. She was the 
second daughter of James 11 (then Duke of 
York), by nis first wife, Anne Hyde, the 
daughter of Clarendon. Her nnother died in 
1671, and in 1672 her father joined the Church 
of Rome; but his daughters were brought 
up members of the Church of England» to 
wnich Anne always retained an ardent if not a 
very enlightened attachment. In 1683 she 
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was married to the indolent and good-natured 
Prince George of Denmark (1(»53 
when Sarah Jennings (1660 1744), the wife of 
Lord Churchill (afterwards Duke of Marl- 
borough), was appointed a huly of licr bed - 
chamber. As Anne needed sontconc on 
whom she could Icait, Lady Churchill speedily 
acquired supreme inllucncc tnxu* her, which 
she exerted in favour of her Inisbaiul, ht 
their correspondence, Anne wvnt by the name 
of Mrs Morlcy, aiul Indy Churchill by that 
of Mrs Freeman. During her father’s reign, 
Anne lived in retirement, takiitg no part ui 
politics. On the huujing the Pnnee of 
Orange, she soon joined his party; but 
quarrelled presently with her sister, and by 
1692 was drawn into intrig.ucs, in which the 
Churchills were engaged, for the resimation 
of her father, or to secure the succession to 
his son. She w^as herself childless when, on 
the death of William III on March 8 , 1702 , 
she succeeded to the throne. She had Inyrite, 
indeed, seventeen children: but i)itc onlv, 
William, Duke of Gloucester (U»89 I /tKH, 
survived infancy, 'ITic inthience of Marf- 
borough and lus wife was most nowedully 
fell in all public affairs during the greater 
part of her rcigtt, the chief event (jfwhich wans 
the union of F'nghuul luul Kcidlantl tid)/). 
Tlic strife of parties was extremely vndeni, 
and political ccunplicafions were increased by 
the queen’s anxiety to secure the succession 
for her hrt)ther. 'In so far us she luul any 
political principles, they were irpposed to that 
const itulumal liberty to which site owed her 
occupancy of the throne, ‘fhesc ptmciples 
and her family attachment tended alienate 
her from the Marlboroughs, wlmse t^^dicv, 
from the time of her accession, had bccotmi 
adverse to Jacobitism, and vyho now, along 
with Godolphin, were at the lieud of the Whig 
party. 'Fhe duchess also tdietuled the queen 
ny pVesunting too boldly ujion the power she 
had so long possessed, hi 1710 they parted, 
never to meet again. Anne hud found i» new 
favourite in Abigail Masham, a cousin of the 
duchess, who herself, about l7tH, had intrto 
duced her into the wyal householtl. J'o Mrs 
Miisham’s inlluence the change of govern« 
meat in 17 U) was in great meafutre owing, 
when the 1‘orics came info olhee. Harley 
(afterwards Ihrrl of Oxford) and Jolin 
(I.ord Bolingbrokc) becoming the leaders of 
the ministry. But, although, concuritnis more 
or less in a design to secure tfie %m\x\Hiim of 
the throne to her brother, the new «»ninter% 
httd quarrels among themselves vvliidt pre- 
vented its successful prosccufitm, ami kept 
the poor tiueen in u shuc of consttml uitresL 
5>,he died August L 1714. See works by J, It. 
Burton H«H0), McCarthy ( 1902 ), IL thmt 
(1907), F. F\ W, Ryan (I90H), CL M/ITevcF 
ynn C1930»44). 

ANNE IIOLEVN* Hm Bowwh. 

ANNE OF AUSTRIA C160I4»6), eldest 
daughter of Fhitip III of Sniiirh in 1611 
became the wife of Loiiii XlII of France, 
The marriage was «o far ffiirw beinf a happy 
0 ne» that tne royal pair lived for the first 
twenty-two years In a state of virtual wpiirt’* 
tion— a result du# chiefly to Bit of 

Richelieu, In 1643 Anno 
regent for the baby Louii X IV. Her inlniil«r* 
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Mazarin (q.v.) died in 1661, and she retired 
to the convent of Val dc Grace. See works 
by M. W. Freer (1864, new ed. 1912; 1866), 
Mme do Mottcville’s Mimoires (trans. 1902), 
and Mrs C. Grant’s Queen and Cardinal 
( 1 906). 

ANNE OF BOHEMIA (1366-94), in 1382 
married Richard 11 (q.v.). 

ANNE OF BRITTANY (1476-1514), wife of 
Charles VIU and Louis XU of France, was 
an admirable Duchess of Brittany, her 
hereditary dominion. 

ANNE OF CLEVES (1515-57), a Lutheran 
princess, plain of feature, who in 1540 married 
as his fourth queen, Henry VIII, a marriage 
declared null and void six months afterwards. 

ANNE OF DENMARK (1574-1619), in 1589 
married James VI of Scotland, the future 
James I (q.v.). 

ANNICONI, Pietro, an-i-^d^ nee (1910- ), 
Italian painter, born at Milan. After study- 
ing at the Accademia dcUc Belle Arti at 
Florence, he held his first one-man show at 
Florence in 1932. During the 1950s he 
worked in England, and held a London 
exhibition in 1954. He is one of the few 
20th-century artists to put into practice the 
technical methods of the old masters, and 
his most usual medium is tempera, although 
there are frescoes by him in the Convent of 
St Mark at Florence (executed in 1937). His 
Renaissance manner is shown at its best in his 
portraits, c.g. of H.M. The Queen (1955). Sec 
Pietro Annigoni (1954) ed. C. R. Cammcll. 

ANNING, Mary (1799-1847), English palae- 
ontologist, was born at Lyme Regis, the 
daughter of a carpenter and vendor of speci- 
mens, who, dying in 1810, left her to make her 
own living. In 1811 she discovered in a local 
clitT the fossil skeleton of an ichthyosaurus, 
now in the British Museum. She also dis- 
covered the tlrst plesiosaurus and, in 1828, the 
first pterodactyl. 

ANNUNZIO. See D’Annunzio. 

ANOUILH, Jean, an-wee (1910- ), French 
dramatist born in Bordeaux of French and 


Basque parentage. He began his career as a 
copywriter and as a gag-man in films. His 
first play, V Her mine (1931) was not a success; 
but his steady output soon earned him 
recognition as one of the leading dramatists 
of the contemporary theatre. Fie was 
influenced by the neo-classical fashion 
inspired by Giraudoux, but his very personal 
approach to the re-interpretation of Greek 
myths is less poetic and more in tunc with 
contemporary taste. Among his many 
successful plays may bo mentioned Le 
Voyageur sans bagages (1938), te Rendezvous 
de Sends (1942) (in English as Dinner with the 
Family^ 1957), Le Bal des voleurs (1938) (in 
English as Thieves" Carnival, 1952), La 
Sauvage (193S), Ldocadia (1942) (in English as 
Time Remembered, 1954), Eurydke (1942) (in 
English as Point of Departure, 1950), Antigone 
(1946), V Invitation au ch&teau (1948) (in 
English as Ring Round the Moon, 1950), 
ArdMe (1949), and Onifle (1955). See Jean 
Anouilh by Hubert Gignoux (Paris 1946). 

ANQUETIL-DUPERRON, Abraham Hya- 
cinthe, &k^-teel dU-pe-rd French 
orientalist, born in Paris, studied in India, 
translated the ZemLavesta into French (1771), 
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and a Persian version of the Upanishads into 
Latin. His brother, Louis- Pierre Anquetil 
(1723-1806), was a notable historian. 

ANSCHUTZ, Ottoniar, an's/iiits (1846 4907). 
German photographer, born in Yugoslavia. 
He was a pioneer of instantancou.s photo- 
graphy, and was one of the first to make a 
series of pictures of moving animals and 
people, so making a substantial contribution 
to the invention of the cinematograph. 

ANSCHUTZ-KAMPI^^L I lermmiii, ardshiifs- 
kempy? (1872-1931), German engineer, born 
at ZweibrCickcn. In 1902 he begtm experi- 
ments with the gyroscope as the basis for the 
mariners’ compass, and in 1908 brought out 
the gyro-compass, which has been in general 
use since. 

ANSDELL, Richard (1815 85), English animal 
and genre painter, born at Liverpool, became 
an R.A. in 1870. 

ANSELM, St (1033-1109), Archbishop of 
Canterbury, was nobly horn at or near Aosta, 
in Piedmont. At liflecn he ardently desired 
to embrace the monastic life, hut his father 
refused his consent; and about 1056, his 
mother being dead, he Id't home, and, after 
three years in Burgundy and France, was 
attracted by Lanfranc’s Lime to the abbey of 
Bee, in Normandy. In 106.^ he succeeded* his 
master as prior, and in 1078 became abbot of 
Bee, the most famous school of the lUh 
century. Lan franc, who had meantime 
become Archbishop of (YuitcrburY, died in 
1089; and the diocese remained four years 
vacant till in 1093 Anselm was appointed. 
He was distinguished both as a churchman 
and a philo.sophcr. Ilis numerous embroiE 
ments with William Rufus and his successor, 
and the unbending spirit which he displayed, 
indicate the vigour and resoluteness of his 
character, as much as his writings exhibit the 
depth and acuteness of his intcUect. Exiled 
by Rufus, Anselm returned at Henry’s urgent 
request; but the new monarch’s dcmaiul that 
he should renew his homage, and he tigatn 
invested with his archbishopric, was met with 
an absolute refusal, and led to a second exile 
of two years’ duration. In 1105, however, 
Anselm’s throat of excommunication led to a 


reconciliation, and the compromise was 
devised which, in 1122, was accepted by pope 
and emperor at Worms. Embracing without 
question the doctrines of the church mostly 
as stated by Augustine, and holding that 
belief must precede knowledge and must be 
implicit and undoubting, An.selm yet felt the 
necessity of a religious philosophy, and for this 
purpose wrote his Monolog ion, Proslogion, 
and Cur Deus Homo (Eng. trans. by Prout 
1887). Besides his philosophical treatises, his 
Meditations and Letters have come down to 
us, revealing his humble fervent faith* and the 
tender sympathy of his nature, IJe died 
April 21, 1109, and was buried next to 
Lanfranc at Canterbury; in 1494 he was 
canonized. See R6musafs Aimdrne (2d ed, 
1868); Dean Church’s Anselm (1870); We 
and Times of St Anselm (1883) by Martin 
Rule; his Rolls edition of liadmcr’s two 
Utves of Anselm (1884); and monographs by 
J- (1B96) and McIntyre (1954). 

(801-865), the Apostle of the 
North, was a native of Picardy, and monk of 
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Corvci, who in 826 went, with his collcuguc 
Autbcrt, to preach Christianity to the heathen 
Northmen of Slcsvig. In 8.^ I the pope 
established an archbishopric in Hamburg 
(transferred to Bremen in 847), and Ansgiu- 
was appointed the lirst archbishop. See his 
Life by Tappehorn (Munst. 1863). 

ANSON , ( I ) George, Baron Anson ( 1 6h7 1 762), 
English admiral, born April 23, at Shug- 
borough Park, StalTs., entered the navy in 
1712, and was made a captain in 1724. In 
1739, on the outbreak of war with Spain, he 
received the command of a pacilic sqiuulnui 
of six vessels, and sailed from L'ngland in 
September 1740. With only one ship, and 
less than two hundred men, but with £500,000 
of Spanish treasure, he returned to Spithcad, 
June 15, 1744, having circumnavigated the 
globe in three years and nine months. Anson 
was made rear-admiral of the blue (1744); 
and in 1747, having utterly defeated the 
French elf Cape lunistcrre, and captured^ 
£300, 000, he was made Baroii Anson of 
Soberton, and, four years later, first lord of 
the Admiralty. In 1761 he received (he high 
dignity of admiral <d' the (Icct, He died 
June 6, 1762. Of the popular roiv/.ec routui 
the World (1748), whether edited by Waller 
or Robins, he himself was virtually the author. 
See Lives by Sir J. Barrow (1839) and W. V. 
Anson (1912). 

(2) Sir William Reyndl (1843 1914), British 
jurist, born at Walherton, Sussex, was warden 
of All Souls College (from 1881) and M.P, 
fo r Ox ford U ni ve rsi ( y ( fro m 1 899). 1 1 is 

Principles of the fn,iflish low of' ("oniroct 
( 1 884) and /mw and Custom of the ( 'onstitution 
(1 886' 92) arc standard works. 

ANSBACH, Fli/ahelh, Margravine of <1750 
1828), English writer, was the daughter of 
Lord Berkeley, lirst married (1767) to Lord 
CYaven, but separated from him (1780). 
After travelling awhile, she settled in (he house 
of the Margrave of Anspach and Bayreuth, 
whom on I.ord CYuvetfs death (1791) she 
married. She wrote hooks of travel, plays, 
and entertaining Memoirs i 1826). An earlier 
Margravine of Anspach and Bayreuth was 
the witty Wilhelmine (1709 58), sister of 
Frederick the Great. 

ANSTEY, (1) Christopher/ 1724- 1805), English 
writer, author in 1766 of tlic New Bath (iuUh\ 
was educated at Bury Kt Edmunds, LUon, and 
King’s College, (Ymbndge, of which he was 
a fellow (1745’»54). 

(2) Francis, pseudonym of lltomas Anstey 
Guthrie (1856-1934), English writer, bom 
in London, who studied at lYinity Hall, 
Cambridisc, and in 1880 was called to the bar, 
A whimsical humorist, he wrote Viee Versd 
(1882), The Tinted Phams (1885), The Brass 
Mottle (1900), Ac. 

ANTAfiCIDAS* mi*taf sinks, a Spartan poli- 
tician, chiefly known by the treaty concluded 
by him with Persia at the dose of the Corin- 
thian war in 386 me. 

AN'fAR, more fully Antem Ihn Shaddad 
el-Absi (6th cent,), Anib-Negro poet and 
warrior, born of a famous Absile chieftain and 
a black shiv© somewhere in the desert near 
Medina, Saudi Arabia. I’he author of one 
of the seven Golden Odes of Arabic literature, 
and the subject of the JOth-century Mommive 
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of' Antar^ he is regarded as the .syntlu>l td' 
Bedouin heroism and chivalry and by some 
us * the father of knights k Sec 1'. HamiUon. 
Antar: A Bedoneen Ro/nonce (1820). and 
A. .1. Arberry, Tite Seven (hies ( 1957). 

ANTKNOR, ofoteehior, Athenian sculptor, 
active about 500 a.<\, and known to have 
executed bron/e statues of Ilormihfms and 
Aristoftltofn ajui a statue of Kore in the 
Acropolis. 

ANTI IFH., <;eorgc, on'til ( 1 900 * ). Antcrican 

composer of Polish descent, born in New 
Jersey. Anthcil studieti in Philadelphia ami 
under LYncst Bloeh, spending some years in 
Europe as a professioital piatust before 
becoming known as the compt>scr of the Joe * 
Sytnphonv ( 1925). the Ballet MtCankne ( 192/). 
and tiic opera pNOfsatlantie (1930). 'Du* seU' 
sation causerl by the ballet, written for U‘n 
pianos and a variety of eceentric percussion 
instrumeiUs, has oversliadowed his more 
traditional later works, which iticludc live 
sympltonics, concertirs, ami a second opera, 
fhden Retires. Mce Bad Bov of Mo. sic, bv 
George Anthcil. 

ANTHONY, St, See Amonv. Si. 

ANTHONY, Stmm Bnmnell tlK20 l9om. 
U.S. wotnenks sutfrage leader, was Ihuii at 
Adams, Muss. Farly active in (eiuperance 
and utUt-slavery narvements. she became the 
champitm of wortieiPs rights in 1854. I riun 
1869 to 1892 slie was vice president of the 
Woman Sutfrage Associatmn, beconung 
presidem in 1892. 

AN1‘K;ONtkS.called Gyclops.of thcOucHWCtL 
“tk"- (rl. 30 1 Greek soUher, one of the 
generals of Alcxaiuler the Great, recetved, 
after liis death in 323, the tu'OvnuTs ol 
Phrygia Major. I >cta. imd Pangdiyha. On 
AntipalerN death rn ILL he aspiied to the 
.sovereignty of Asia, and waged incessant wars 
atgainst the other gctierals, making himself 
master of all Asia Minor and Syria, h) Bh* 
he assumed the title of kitig. htU was ilefeatcd 
and slain f>y Lystmachus. (Yssainlcr, and 
Selcucus at losus in Phrvgta. 

AN'rKiiONUS <;ONATA.S‘ (d. 239 a.r.K king 
of Macedori, did tiot mount iris throne until 
276, seven years after the tleath his father, 
Demetrius PoliorcetcH. Pyrrhus of Efuriis 
overran Macedonia in 274, hut Antigomis 
.soon recovered fits kingilom, and kept it 
until his death. 

ANTINfVlkS.. -oV- (d. 122), Bithy$ii*m youth 
of matchless beauty, a native of ClaiidiopoliH, 
the favourite of the Emperor liadnan, and 
his companion in all his journevH, He was 
drowned in the Mile, near Iksii, perhaps 
through suicide, cither friuu weailness of the 
life he led, or from a behef that his vohmiary 
death would avert disaster frmn the emperor, 
'Phe emperor enrolled liirn among the $wk, 

ANTiaCHUS, atHfo-kos, the name of llilf- 
teen kings of Syria of the Seteucid dynasty 
of whom the following are noteworthy; 

Antiochw I (323 -261 tui\k ealkd S6t«, 
wan the son of Selcueus, one of Alexander^ 
gcnenils* whose murder in 280 gave him the 
whole Syrian empire, but left him ton wwk to 
asiieft hii right to Maecdoniii. Aiitiochus 
gained the name of Sdter C* Siiviour ’) for i 
victory over the Giiils, but fcti in bailie willi 
them. 
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Antioduis II (286-247 B.c,)* called Thcos 
(‘ God ’)> his successor, was thus named by 
the Milesians, whom he freed from their 
tyrant Timarchus, He married Berenice, 
daughter of Ptolemy II, exiling his first wife, 
Laodice, and her children. On his death 
there followed a struggle between the rival 
queens; Berenice and her son were murdered 
and Laodice’s son, Scleucus, succeeded. 
That Antiochus and Laodice were reconciled, 
and that Laodice poisoned Antiochus, arc 
probably inventions, 

Antiochus HI (242-187 B.C.), the Great, 
grandson of the foregoing, who in 223 
succeeded his father, Scleucus Callinicus, was 
the most distinguished of the Sclcucidac. He 
waged war with success against Ptolemy 
Philopator, and though defeated at Raphia 
near Gaza (217), he obtained entire possession 
of Palestine and Coclc-Syria (198), dowering 
therewith his daughter Cleopatra on her 
betrothal to the young king Ptolemy of 
Egypt. Ho afterwards became involved in 
war with the Romans, who had conquered 
Macedonia; but he declined to invade Italy 
at the instigation of Hannibal, who luid come 
to his court for refuge. He crossed over into 
Greece, but was defeated in 191 at Thermo- 
pylae, and in 190 or 189 byScipioat Magnesia. 
Peace was granted him only on condition of 
his yielding all his dominions west of Mount 
Taurus, and paying a heavy tribalc. To 
raise the money, he attacked a rich temple in 
Elymais, when the people rose against him, 
and killed him (187 u.c.). 

Antiochus IV (d, 163 n.c.), called Kpiphancs, 
son of the foregoing, succeeded his brother in 
175, fought against Egypt and conquered 
great part of it. He twice took Jerusalem; 
and, endeavouring there to establish the 
worship of Greek gods, excited the Jews 
to a successful insurrection under Mattathias 
and his heroic sons, the Maccabees. 

Antiochus XHI, called Asiaticus (ruled 
69-64 B.C.), was deprived of his kingdom by 
Pompey, who reduced Syria to a Roman 
province. 

ANTIPATER, -tlp\ (1) (398-319 n.c.), 

Macedonian general, highly trusted by Philip 
and Alexander the Great, left by the latter as 
regent in Macedonia, 334 b.o. He discharged 
the duties with great ability, both before and 
after the death of Alexander, in 322 defeating 
an alliance of the Greek states. 

(2) (d. 43 B.C.), the father of Herod the 
Great, appointed by Julius Caesar procurator 
of Judaea in 47 B.c. He died by poisoning. 

(3) (d. 4 B.C.), the son of Herod the Great 
by his first wife, a worthless prince, who was 
perpetually conspiring against the life of his 
brothers, but was executed in prison five days 
before Herod died. 

ANTIPHON (480-411 b.c.), the earliest of the 
ten Attic orators, born at Rhamnus in Attica, 
belonged to the oligarchical party; and to 
him, according to his pupil Thucydides, was 
mainly due the establishment of the govern- 
ment of the Four Hundred. On its fall, six 
months later, he was condemned to death, in 
spite of his noble defence. Of his fifteen 
extant orations, the best edition is by Blass 
(Leip. 1881). 

ANTISTHENES, an~tis' tM^neez (c. 444-370 


B.C.), Greek philosopher, founder of the 
Cynic school, was the son of an Athenian 
father and a Thracian mother. He fought at 
Tanagra (426 b.c.), was first a di.seiple of 
Gorgias, afterwards a friend of Socrates, and 
died at Athens. 

ANTOINE, An(Ir6, a-nvim (1858 J 94.1), 
French actor-manager, born at Limoges, as 
actor, founder of the Thtailrc Ij'brc (1887), 
and director of the Odeon (from 1906), 
greatly infiucnccd the LVench stage. 

ANTOKOLSKI, Mark Matveevich, -/voL- 
(1843-1902), Russian sculptor, born at 
Wiino of Jewish parentage. From 1880 he 
lived and worked in Pari.s, but mo.st of his 
works arc in the Alexander HI museum at 
Leningrad. Awi the Terrible and Tur^iteniev 
arc the most tamous of his portrait .statues. 

ANTOMMARCTH, Erancesco, an-tom-nmhr'- 
kee (1780-1838), Napoleon's physician at St 
Helena from 1818, was a native of C'orsica. 
Napoleon ultimately gave him his full con- 
fidence, and left him 100,000 francs. After 
his return to Europe, he published Lrs 
Derniers Moments de NapoUhm (1823). 
During the Polish revolution he did duty at 
Warsaw as director of military hospitals. 
He afterwards went to the West Indies, and 
died in Cuba, 

ANTONELLI, Giacomo (1806 76). cardinal, 
was born April 2, at Sonnino, .son of a wood- 
cutter. In 1819, his birthplace having been 
demolished as a nest of bandits, Antonelli 
came to Rome, and entered the Grand 
Seminary, where he gained the favour of 
Pope Gregory XVL In 1847 he was made 
cardinal-deacon by Pius IX, and in ItS*48 was 
president and minister of foreign allairs in a 
Liberal cabinet, which framed the famous 
Statuto or Constitution. He accompanied 
the pope in his llight to Gaeta. and, returning 
with him to Rome, suiiporlcd the reactionary 
policy. In 1855 an attempt was made upon 
his life. In the Vatican C'ouncil of 1869 70 
Antonelli showed great tact anti ability. 
After his death, the vast property, £1.600,000, 
bequeathed to his three brothers, was vainly 
disputed by a soi-distmt daughter (1877 79). 

ANTONEXiO DA MESSINA (r. 1430^79), 
Italian painter, who is said to have introduced 
into Italy the Flemish methods of oil-painting* 
which he had learned from the Van Eycks. 
His St Jerome is in the National Gallery. 

ANTONESCU, Ion, ( 1 882 - 1 946), 

Rumanian general and dictator, born at 
Pitesti. He was military attache in Rome and 
London, and became chief of stall* in 1937, 
The following year he was suspended from 
the army and imprisoned a*s one of the leaders 
of an unsuccessful revolt, but was soon 
rclca.sed and made minister of war. In 1940 
he was made premier, assumed dictatorial 
powers, and forced the abdication of King 
Carol, 7111 1944 he was dictator; in 1946 he 
was executed for his part in bringing Rumania 
into the war on the side of Germany. 

ANTONINUS, M. Aurelius. See Aiiekhus. 

ANTONINUS FIUS, Titus Aurelius Eulvus 
(a.d. 86-161), Roman emperor, inlierited 
great wealth, and in 120 was made consul. 
Sent as proconsul into Asia by the fimp«?rnr 
Hadrian, in 138 he was adopted by him and 
the same year came to the throne. His reign 
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was proverbially peaceful and happy. In his 
private character he was simple, temperate, 
and benevolent; while in public affairs he 
acted as the father of his people. The perse- 
cution of Christians was partly stayed by his 
mild measures, and Justin Martyr's Apologia 
was received by him with favour. In his reign 
the empire was extended, and the wall named 
after him built between the Forth and C'lydc. 
The epithet Piua was conferred on him for his 
defence of Hadrian's memory. By his much- 
loved but worthless wife F'austina he had four 
children; one married Marcus Aurelius, his 
adopted son and successor. See works by 
Lacour-Gayct (Par. 18K8) and I,i. C. Bryant 
(1894). 

ANTONIUS, Marcus (r. 83 b.c,*v3() 

Roman triumvir, on his mother's side was 
related to Julius Caesar. His youth was 
di.ssipatcd, and, pressed by creditors, he 
escaped to Athens in 58 i\x\ In Palestine 
and Egypt he ingratiated himself with the 
soldiery; and, after assisting Caesar in Ciaul, 
he went to Rome in 50 n.c., to uphold his 
great kinsman, and was appointed ouaestor, 
augur, and tribune of the plcbs. Next year 
he was expelled from the curia, and Bed to 
Caesar, who made this a pretext for his war 
against Pompey. Antony was appointetl 
commandcr-in-chicf in Italy; at Pharsalia he 
led the left wing of C'aosar's army. In 47 ».<*. 
he was made master of the horse by C’acsar, 
who left him to govern Italy during his uh- 
.sence in Africa. Antony, as usual, disgraced 
himself. He drank; he divorced his wife, and 
took up with an actress. In 44 n.c\, as consul, 
he vainly endeavoured to prevail on the 
Romans to recognize Caesar as emperor. On 
C'aesar’s assassination, he played the part so 
fmcly described by Shakespeare, and the 
night of the conspirators from Rome left him 
with almost absolute power. Next, we find 
him in dispute with Octavian (see Atiotmms), 
besieging Mutina, and denounced by Cicero. 
The defeat of Mutina (43 nx\) drove him a 
fugitive beyond the Alps; hut in Caul he visited 
the camp of Lepidus, and gained the favour 
of the army, of which he took the command. 
Plancus and Pollio joined him; and Antony 
returned to Rome at the head of seventeen 
legions and 10,000 cavalry, Octavian now 
threw off the mask, and held a consultation 
with Antony and Lepidus, near Bononiu. 
when it was determined that these ‘ triumvir.s ' 
should share the whole Roman world. 
Returning to Rome, they began their course 
of proscription and plunder. Among their 
first victims was Cicero; and, in all, 300 
senators and 2000 equites are believed to have 
fallen. After securing Italy, and raising an 
enormous sum of money, Antony and Octav- 
ian led their troops into Macedonia, and 
defeated ^Brutus and Cassius. Antony next 
paid a visit to Athens, and then passed over 
to Asia, to arrange his dispute with Cleopatra, 
queen of .Egypt, who captivated him by her 
b^eauty and address. Ho followed her into 
F.gypt, and lived in idleness and luxury, until 
he was aroused by tidings of a quarrel in 
Italy between his own kindred and Octavian. 
This dispute gave rise to a short war, which 
came to an end before he arrived in Italy. A 
new division of the Roman world was now 
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arranged, Antony taking the East, and 
Octavian the West, while Lepidus tiad to put 
up with Africa. Antony hud married Ocluv- 
ian’H sister, Oetavia; hut, returning now to 
Cleopatra, he resumed his voluptuous life, 
and was guilty of acts of the grossest injustice. 
Octavian used these facts to excite the indig- 
nation of the Roman people; and in tlte naval 
engagement of Actium (.H i \ a \) Antony was 
defeated. He now went buck again to 
Egypt, where, deserted by the Egyptian tlert, 
as by his own army, and deceived by a false 
report of Cleopatra’s suicide, he killed himself 
by falling upon liiis sword. 

AN'rONY, St, called the (h*eat. or Antony 
of ThcheSf (2Sl 35(ik tlie father of monachism 
was horn at Koman in Upper Egypt. Having 
soki his possessions for the ihhu\ he withdrew 
into the wilderness, and took up his abode 
in an old ruin on the top of a hill, whcic lie 
spent twenty years in the most rigottuis 
seclusion. In .105 he was pcr.snadetl to leave 
this retreat by the prayers of mitncrous 
anchorites, and now founded a numusterv. 
at hnst only a group of separate and scattcied 
cells near Memphis and Arsinoc. In the 
venerable hermit, then over a hnmlred years 
old. made u journey to Alexaiulna to dispute 
with (he Arians; but feeling his eiul ajiproavh* 
ing, he retired to his desert liornc, where he 
died. Athanasius wrote his I dc, 

ANTONY OV EADUA, St iU95 llUg boni 
at Lisbon, August L5, was at lirst an Angus*' 
tiuiun monk, but in 1220 he entered the 
Eranciscan order, and became one ot'iis most 
active propagators. He jn'eacheil in the 
south of E’runce and Upper Itulv, and died 
at Badua, June 13, 123 L He was cuiiont/etl 
by (iregory IX in ttie hdlowing year. Aceotd* 
ing to legciul, he preachctl to (he tidies svhen 
men refusetl to hetir him; hence he is the 
patron of the lower animals, and is often 
reprcHcntcd as accompanied by a tng. Sec 
C7inwie/e of St Antht^nv of Pathut, edited by 
the Rev. H. J. Coleridge tl8K3k 
ANTRAICUIdS, Kmiitinel Heluutmy* (‘omted*, 
(hfrom (175.5 1H12), E'rench politician, botn 
i\i Vilicneuve tie Berg. His mr kx 

Kkitx^jttWraux (L/HH) was one of the tirst 
sparks of the E'reneh Revolution; hut in 
1789, when Antrsttgues was chosen a dcpwly. 
he defended the liereditary privileges aiul the 
kingly veto, and ranked lumself against the 
union of the three estates. After 1790 he was 
employed in diplomacy in St Petersburg. 
Vienna, and l>resden. In Elngland he acatdred 
great hdUience with C'amiing, Hn Jtily 22, 
IHI2, ho wus murdered, with hLs wife, neat 
Londoiu by an Italian servatit. See L,. 
PingiuuL Vn Agmt .mwt (1893), 

ANVILLIk llaptliite ll<Hirgi$lg»«i dL 

(1697-1782), a Mcograplicr and map- 
maker, wax horn tmd diet! in Parix, 

ANWARt, It cctohraiwl Perxism poel and 
axtrologor, who died between I Ell iiiut 1196, 
ANZEMJROBER* Liiiwlg Cl«39^^ 
Austrian playwright and novelist, born in 
Vienna, Of pcasttot stiwk, ho had hmn it 
hookihop-ixxixtatit, a toiirifig actor iiml a 
police clerk heforet ihe of hli play iMr 
PJhrrer vm MirehfiM (1870) cimbled him to 
devote the rest of his life to writing* Ht wm 
the author of iwrtl novelx, of which the 
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best is Dcr Sternsteinhof (1885), and about 
tyventy plays, mostly about Austrian peasant 
life with a strong propagandist bias. Sec 
Life by Strobl (1921). 

AOSTA, Duke oL See Amadeus. 

APELLES, a-pel'leez (fl, .^25 ii.c.), Greek 
painter, was probably bom at Colophon, on 
the Ionian coast of Asia Minor. He was 
trained at Ephesus and Sicyon, visited 
Macedon, where he became the friend of 
Alexander the Great; and is said to have 
accompanied him on his expedition to Asia, 
and settled at Ephesus. None of his work 
has survived, but his lame lives in ancient 
writings. 

APICIUS, Marcus Gabius, a Roman epicure 
in the time of Augustus and Tiberius. It is 
said that when he had spent £800,000 upon 
his appetite, and had only some £80,000 left, 
he poisoned himself to avoid the misery of 
plain diet. 

APOLLINAIRE, Guillaume, orig, Apolliiiaris 
Kostrowitzky (1880-1918), French poet, born 
in Rome of Polish descent, in Paris became a 
leader of the movement rejecting poetic 
traditions in outlook, rhythm, and language. 
Elis work, akin to the cubist school in paint- 
ing, is expressed chicOy in Les Alcools (1913) 
and Cal ligra mines (1918). See studies by 
Faburcau (Paris 1932), Gicdion-Wclckcr 
(1945), and Ad6ma (1954). 

APOLLINARIS THE YOUNGER (d, 390), 
Bishop of Laodicca, was one of the warmest 
opponents of Arianism. His father, Apol- 
liuaris the Elder, who was presbyter of 
Laodicca, was born at Alexandria, and 
taught grammar, first at Berytus, and after- 
wards at Laodicca. Apoflinaris himself 
upheld a doctrine condemned by the Council 
of Constantinople (381), as denying the true 
human nature of Christ. He must not be 
confounded with Claudius Apollinaris, Bishop 
of Hicrapolis, in Phrygia (a.d. 170), who 
wrote an Apology for the Christian faith, and 
several other works, all lost. Sec also 
SmoNius. 

APOLLODORUS, -claw'-, (1) (fl. c. 408 li.c.), 
Athenian painter, alleged inventor of 
chiaroscuro. 

(2) (fl. c. 140 B.C.), Athenian grammarian, 
author of a work on mythology (tr. Frazer 
1921). 

(3) Roman architect, executed in a.d. 129 
for his fearless criticism of the emperor 
Hadrian’s design for a temple, Flc was the 
architect of Trajan’s column. 

APOLLONIUS, called Dyskolos (‘ ill-tem- 
pered ’), Alexandrian grammarian of the 2nd 
century, the first to reduce Greek syntax to a 
system. 

APOLLONIUS OF PERGA (fl. 250-220 n.c.), 
Greek mathematician, author of a famous 
work on conic sections which laid the founda- 
tions of modern teaching on the subject, 

APOLLONIUS OFTYANA (3 a.d.97), 

Greek philosopher, born at Tyana in Cappa- 
docia, was, according to Philostratus, a 
zealous neo-Pythagorean teacher, who travel- 
led to India via Asia Minor, meeting the 
Magi at Babylon on his way. When he 
returned his fame as a wise man was greatly 
increased; the people regarded him as a 
worker of miracles and a divine being, and 


princes were glad to entertain him. He was 
patronized by Vespasian, and followed him 
into Egypt. After travels in Spain, Italy and 
Greece, ho was accused of conspiring against 
Domitian; ultimately he appears to have 
settled in Ephesus. His history, partly 
apocryphal, was written more than a century 
after his death by Philostratus (q.v.). Sec 
Life ami Times by F. W. G. Campbell (1908), 
and study by Mead (1901). 

APOLLONIUS RHODIUS (b. c. 295 n.c.), 
Greek scholar, born in Alexandria, but long 
resident in Rhodes, wrote many works on 
grammar, and an epic poem the Argomiutka, 
marked by learning and industry rather than 
by poetic genius. Greatly admired by the 
Romans, it was translated into Latin by Varro 
and imitated by Valerius E'laceus. 

APPELBKE, Leonard (19FL- ), linglisli 
artist, born in London. He studied at 
Goldsmith’s College and the Royal College 
of Art. He is best known for his landscapes, 
in an adaptation of post-impressionist 
technique, giving a ‘cut-paper’ dlcct. His 
landscape of Meadle is in the 'Fate Gallery. 

APPERLE:iY, Charles damc.s, pseud. Nimrod 
(1777-1843), English sporting writer* was 
born near Wrexham, and eilucated at Rugby, 
He devoted himself to hunting, and in 1K21 
began to contribute to i\\c Sporting Mogaritw. 
but in 1830 had to retire to I 'ranee, where he 
thenceforth chiefly resided. Sec his Life ami 
Times, completed by Cuming (1927). 

APPIA, Adolphe (1862 1928), Swiss scene 
designer and theatrical producer, born at 
Geneva. He was one of the first to pleatl for 
the substitution of simple planc.s instead of 
rich stage settings, and for the symbolic use 
of lighting, particularly in the presentation 
of opera. See his Die Musik umi die inseem 
ier ung (iH99) and La Afise-emseene du drame 
Wagti&ien (1895). 

APPIAN, Gr, Appiiiiios (2iul cent.), Roman 
historian, cloven ofwho.se twentydbur books 
of Roman history, written in <ireck, survive. 
He was a native of Alexandria, and lloufi.shcd 
during the reigns of Trajan, Hadrian, and 
Antoninus Pius, 

APPIANI, Andrea, ap-pyah'nee (1754 1817), 
Italian artist, known as ’ the Painter of the 
Graces’, was born and died at Milan, He 
wa.s court painter to Napoleon. His best 
known work is the set of frescoes depicting 
Psyche in the Monza palace. 

APriUS CIAU0U)S. See C'l Aui>nis, Ai>i-n«. 

APPLEGATH, AubusUis (I78X 1K71). linBlish 
inventor, made important improvements on 
the steam printing-press and in the manu- 
facture of bank-notes. 

APPLETON, ( 1 ) Daniel ( 1 785 - 1 849), American 
publisher, born at Haverhill, Muss,, founded 
the famous New York publishing house. 

(2) Sir Edward (1892- ), born in 

Bradford. He was trained at St lohnls 
College, Cambridge. He was appointed 
a$.sistant demonstrator in experimental physics 
at the Cavendish Laboratory in 1920. He 
became famous as a young man through his 
researches on the propagation of wireless 
waves, and he was appointed Wheiitstono 
professor of Physics at London University. 
In 1936 he returned to Cambridge as Jack- 
sonian professor of Natural Philosophy* In 
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1939 he became secretary of the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Rcscarclu where 
he remained until his appointment as principal 
and vice-chancellor ol Fxlinbiirgh University 
in 1949. In 1947 he reached the peak of his 
success when he was awarded the Nobel 
prize for physics for his contribution ‘ in 
exploring the ionosphere I Ic was president 
of the British Association in 1953. llis w'ork 
has revealed the existence of layers of electri- 
cally charged particles in the upper atmo- 
sphere which play an essential part in making 
wireless communication possible between 
distant stations, llis work has been funda- 
mental to the development of radar. He has 
published papers on electricity and the prob- 
lems of wireless telegraphy. 

AFPONYU Albert CJeorg, 

(KS46-1933), Hungarian statesman* born at 
Vienna. He entered the Hungarian Diet in 
1872, and, a brilliant orator, soon became 
leader of the moderate opposition which 
became the National party in 1 891. In 1 899 
he and his supporters went over to the I.ibcral 
Government party, and from 1901 03 he 
was president of the Diet, l-rom 1906 to 
1910 he was minister of culture and, a devout 
Catholic, gave asylum to the expelled Ifi'cnch 
Jesuits. I Ic introduced free public ctlucation. 
In 1920 he led the Hungarian peace dcleguiion. 
protested bitterly against the terms imposed 
under the 'freaty of 'IVianon and resigned. 
He frequently represented his country at the 
the League of Nations. 

AFKAXIN, (1) Fyodor Matveyevicli, (’ount 
(1671- 1728), Russian admiral, the creator of 
the Russian navy, and long all-powerful in 
the court of Peter the CJreat. 

(2) Stephen Fyodorovich, Cknint (1702 58), 
Russian general, nephew of (U, defeated the 
Prussians at Cirossji^tersdorf (1757) but died 
next year a prisoner in disgrace. 

APUlJHtlSy laicius, op-ao-A/y'm* (2nd cent,), 
Latin satirist, was born about a.u. 125 at 
Madauru, in Nurnidia, and studied at Car- 
thage and Athens. I'hc fortune bequeathed 
him by his father enabled him to travel; he 
visited Italy, Asia, <%c., and was initiated into 
numerous religious mysteries. ’Lhe Know- 
ledge which he thus acquired of the priestly 
fraternities he made abundant use of after- 
wards in Iu‘s Ckfldai Axx, Having married a 
wealthy middle-aged lady, he was charged by 
her relations with having employed magic to 
gain her aficctions, llis Apohuhi. still 
extant, was an eloquent vindication. After 
this, his life appears to have been devoted to 
literature and public oratory, in both of which 
lie attained great eminence. His romance. 
The Metamorpkms or ik>Ukn Is a satire 
on the vices of the age, especially those of the 
priesthood and of quacks. 'Lhe most 
exquisite thing in it is the episode of Cupid 
and Psyche. 

AOUAVIVA, Claudio, o-AHYz-veeAw, (1543?™ 
1615), fifth general of the Jesuits <1581), 
born at Naples. I lis Ratio Studlorum was the 
basis of later Jesuit education. 

AQUILA, Fontlcus, ctk*wika (fi. 130), trans- 
lator of the Old Testament into Greek, a 
native of Sinope, is said to have been first u 
pagan, then a Christian, and finally a Jew. 
AQuiNAS, St liomas, a^kwTms (1226-74), 


Italian schoUiNtic liicologiaa, was of the 
family of the Counts of and w as born 

in the castle of Rocca-Sccca, near Aquino, 
a small town between Rome ami Naples. 
He was educated by the Ikmeitietincs of 
Montc-Cassino, aiul at the uniwisity of 
Naples; and, against the will of his famil), 
entered (1243) tiie Dominican order. His 
brothers carried him oil by t‘orcc, and kept 
him a prisoner in the paternal castle for two 
years; ultimately cscapitig throng, h I iunce 
to C ologne, he bccaine there a puful of the 
great Dominican luminary. Albcitus Magnus 
(q.v.). In 1248 the* herciofoic ' Dumb Ox ’ 
was appointed to teach under Albert, and 
begun to publish commentaries on Aristotle. 
In 12.52 he went to Pans, obtained gaeat 
distinction as a philosophic theologian, and 
taught till, in 1258, now a doctor, he was 
.summoned by the pope tt» teach suceessively 
in Rome. Pisa, and Bolcqma. He enjoved 
(he highest eonstdeiatiiin throughout the 
church, and his voice earned almost ilecisivc 
weight. Like most of the otlier seholastie 
theologians, he had no ktunvlrdge ot (ocek 
or Hebrew, and wats almost eqtiallv tgnotant 
of history; but his munmnis writings display 
intellccfual power of the tughest ouler. He 
was the first among Lhheenttnv tueta 
physicians to stiess the unpot turn, e of sense- 
perception and the cxpeumentul foundation 
of human knowledge, aiul leinterpuied the 
doctrine of transuhstantnition. Ihs Smnma 
Thcolo^ht<\ the first attempt at a ctunpUie 
theological system, remains to this iiav sub- 
stantially the standard authority in the Roman 
(‘hureh* The Summa uottra (nvm/cA deals 
chidly with the princqiles iif milutal lehgmm 
lli.s commentaries on Scriptmc and tlevo'' 
(iqnul treatises also have a high tepututiomi 
Has influence on the theological thought of 
succeeding ages was immense. He refused 
all high ecdesiastieul appoint luenH, indudmg 
the archbishopric of Nai'dcs. tfiegorv X, 
who had called a general council to etlect the 
union of the tircek ami Latin clmtclies, 
summoned Aquinas to defend the papal ctiuse 
at Lyoms. He set out, thougli suficring from 
fever, aiul died on the road at the Uisteician 
abbey of Fossa “N nova, March 7, All Furope 
mourned his ^ loss; lmlvc^^alies, leligHHis 
orders, and princes conteiuled for die honour 
of possessing his hotly, ujnch was finally 
bestowed by the potw on I'ouUmse. Aqninas 
was amoni/,ed m 1323. 1he only sdiolmnic 
theologian who in any ilegrec rivalktl 
Atiuiiias, already knowii ;w the * Angelic 
Doctor \ was the ITanciscan XSubtie Doctor*, 
Duns 8cottis (q.v.). ’Hie L'rancimiiiH 
foliowed Heotim, and the Domnucatw 
Thomas, tmcl henceforward metltaevid tltcoh^ 
giuns were divided iiuti two iciiotds. Xcolists 
and I'homists, whose di vergetidefs penetrate 
more, Of las every branch of docirfne, 
riiomism repraeius, with few cxceptioim, die 
general teaching of the Vmlmlk ilwrclH hi 
riyali^ now being not the Hcotkti but the 
eclectic school of Jatiits, St Itjoniis wat die 
author of the famoui Pamif Llnimt and other 
euchtrisdc hymns. See the works on him by 
Grabmium (192«), CL K. Chatertoii (1933)* 
(1948), Coptestoii 

(1955), ITArcy (1955), 
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ARABELLA STUART, See Stewart (14). 

ARABI PASHA. See Ahmed ARABr. 

ARACO, (1) Dominique Fnm^ols Jean (17S6- 
1853), French scientist and statesman, was 
born February 26, at Estagel near Perpignan. 
At seventeen he entered the Polytechnic, and 
in 1804 became secretary to the Observatory, 
in 1830 its chief director, having at twenty- 
three been elected a member of the Academy 
of Sciences. He took a prominent part in the 
July revolution (1830), and as member of the 
Chamber of Deputies voted with the extreme 
left. In 1848 he was a member of the pro- 
visional government, and opposing Louis 
Napoleon, refused to take the oath of 
allegiance after the events of 1851-52. His 
achievements, mainly in the fields of astron- 
omy, magnetism, and optics, are recorded in 
his works (cd. by Barral, 17 vols. 1854*62). 
Sec Audiganne’s Arago^ son gchiie et son 
injhwnve (2nd ed. 1869). 

(2) Emmamiel (1812-96), French statesman, 
son of (1), was also an opponent of Louis 
Napoleon, and was ambassador to Switzer- 
land (l88()”-94). He was born and died in 
Paris. ^ 

(3) Etienne (1802 ■'•92), P“'rench author and 
politician, born in Paris, brotlier of (1), was a 
staunch republican, was mayor of Paris 
(1870), and wrote successful comedies and 
vaiulevilles. 

(4) Jacques Etienne Victor (1790-1855), 
French author of travel-books, novels and 
plays, brother of (1), achieved fame with 
Voyage atitour du monde. 

ARAOON, Louis, a-ra-gd (1897- ), French 

writer, born at Paris. At first one of the most 
brilliant of the surrealist group (Le Paysan de 
PariSy 1926), he became a convert to com- 
munism, wrote some dull novels and later 
some war-poems, admirable for their sincerity 
and consummate command of the language 
iCr^ve^Cceur; Les Yeux d'EIsa), 

ARAM, Eugene (1704-59), English scholar and 
murderer, was born at Ramsgill, in Yorks. 
Though a gardener’s son, and self-taught, he 
became a schoolmaster, first at Ramsgill, and 
in 1734 at Knarcsborough, where he became 
intimate with one Daniel Clark, a shoemaker. 
The sudden disappearance of the latter in 
1745, at a time when he happened to be in 
possession of valuable goods, threw suspicion 
on Aram, not as Clark’s murderer but as his 
confederate in swindling. Flis garden was 
searched, and in it was found a portion of the 
missing property. Aram was arrested and 
tried, but acquitted for want of evidence. He 
now left his wife at Knarcsborough, and 
acted as a schoolmaster at various places in 
England, acquiring, in spite of his nomadic 
mode of life, a knowledge of botany, heraldry, 
Chaldee, Arabic, Welsh, and Irish, and 
amassing considerable materials for a 
comparative lexicon and postulating the 
relationship between Celtic and Indo- 
European tongues. His secret was betrayed 
by a confederate, who excited suspicion by 
the loudness of his protestations that a 
skeleton found near Knarcsborough was not 
Clark’s. The accomplice was at last driven to 
confess where the murdered man had been 
buried; the bones were exhumed and 
identified, and Aram was suddenly dragged 


from his iishcrship at Lynn in Norfolk. He 
was tried at York, August 3, 1759, and hanged 
on the 6tli. At the trial he conducted his own 
defence, attacking with great acumen the 
doctrine of circumstantial evidence. After 
his condemnation he confessed his guilt, 
wrote a defence of suicide, but failed in an 
attempt to illustrate his essay. A factitious 
interest attaches to his story from Lord 
Lytton’s romance and Hood's ballad. See 
E. R. Watson’s Eugene Aram (1913). 

ARANDA, Pedro Pnhlo Aharca y Bolea, ("ount 
of (1718-99), Spanish statesman and general, 
born at Sietano, was made ambassador to 
Poland in 1760, but in 1766 was recalled to 
Madrid and made prime minister, with the 
task of restoring order after risings. He 
procured the expulsion of the Jesuits, alleged 
perpetrators of the disorder, from Spain in 
1767, but in 1773 fell from power and was 
sent to France as amhassatior. Returning in 
1787, he became prime minister again in 1792, 
but antagonized Ciodoy (see AiaamiA), and 
died in Aragon in enforced retirement. 

ARANY, Jiinos, rneVo/z-y’ (1817 82), Hun- 
garian poet, born at Nagy-Szalonta of peasant 
stock. With Pctbfi (q.v.) he wais a leader of 
the popular national school, and is rcgartlcd 
as one of the greatest of Hungarian poets. 
He was chief secretary of the Academy rn>m 
1870-79. His satire 71ie Losf Cofistiiudon 
(1845) won the Kisfaludy Society prize, hut 
his chief work is the 7\ddi trilogy (1 847 54). 
He also published successful translations of 
Aristophanes and Shakespeare. See study 
by F. Ricdl (Ger. 1920). 

ARATUS OF SICYON (r. 27F-213 a 

Greek statesman who liberated Sicyon from 
its tyrant in 251, and whose great object was 
to unite the Greek states, and so form an 
independent nation. 

ARATUS OF SOLI (1st half 3rd cent, a.o.), 
Greek poet, wrote about 270 a.c. two 
astronomictil poems, PMdmnnena and i)io- 
semekty from one of which St Paul qut>ted 
when preaching at Athens. 

ARBER, Edward (1836 1912), F'nglish scholar^ 
born in London, deserted the C'ivil Service 
for a literary career and became professor of 
English at Birmingham (1881 94). I le issued 
a scries of ‘English Reprints ’ (30' vols. 
1868 -80) with the purpose of making 
available accurate versions of important texts 
of the 15th- 1 8th centuries at low cost ; ami he 
also produced An EngUsk Ckirner (8 vols. 
1877-96), a misconany of old atul rare tracts 
and poems. Important to bibliographers and 
historians were his transcripts of the records 
of the Stationers’ Comptmy. 

ARBLAY, Madame dL See BoRNry ( 2 ), 

ARBUTHNOT, John (1667 1735), Scottish 
physician and wit, the muchdoved friend of 
Swift and Pope, was born at Arbuthnotti 
Kincardineshire, His father was the (lEpk- 
copal) parish minister, who was ejected itRcr 
the Revolution, One of John’s brothers 
fought under Dundee at Killiecrankic* and 
another in Mar’s rebellion; John wtw, 
according to Chestcrfteld, * a Jacobite by 
prejudice, a republican by rellection and 
reasoning*. He studied at Aberdeen and 
University College, Oxford, but took his 
M.D. degree at St Andrews (1696), S'Cttling 
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in London, where before this lie had taught 
mathematics, in 1(>97 he attracted notice by 
his ILxannnation of Dr Woodward's Account 
of the Delude. Accident called him into 
attendance on Prince Cieorge of Denmark; 
in 1705 he was appointed physician to the 
queen, and her death in 1714 was a severe 
blow to his prosperity. In 1715, along with 
Pope, he assisted Ciay in I’hree itours after 
Marriage, a farce that yet proved an absolute 
fiasco. He pronounced the Harveiun oration 
in 1727, and died February 27, 1735. Utterly 
careless of literary fame, Arbuthnot was the 
chief, if not sole author of the brilliant 
Memoirs of Martinas Scribkras, first pub- 
lished in Pope’vS works (1741); and his too 
was the cclcbrutcd History of John //«//(! 712). 
See his Life ami Uhmks, by CL A. Aitken 
(1892), 

ARCL Sec Joan or Arc*. 

ARCADIUS (A.u. 377 40H), first emperor of 
the Hast alone, was bora in Spain, and after 
the death of his father, the l-mpcror 'fheodo- 
sins, in a.i>. 395, received the eastern half of 
the Roman empire, the western falling 1<> 
Honorius, Arcadius lived in oriental state 
and splendour, and his dominion extended 
from the Adriatic to the 'figris, and from 
Scythia to Idhiopia; but the real rulers over 
this vast empire were tlic <LuiI Rutiiuis, the 
eunuch liutropius, and the Ihnprcss Ludoxia, 
who exiled C’hrysostom in 404. 

ARCLSILAS, or Arcesihuis (3 Id 241 n.c:.), 
Circek philosopher, founder of the New 
Academy, born at Pilane in AcoUa, was an 
opponent of the Stoics and a supporter of the 
doctrines of Plato. 

ARC^H, doseph (1826 1919), Imglish preacher 
and reformer, was born at Harford, Warwick^ 
shire, and whilst still a farm-labourer became 
a Primitive Methodist preacher. In 1872 he 
founded the National Agricultural Labourer.^’ 
Union, and later was M.P, for North-west 
Norfolk, Sec his Autobiography i 1898). 
ARCU1ELAUS, ardii-Uiy*us\ (1) Circek philo- 
sopher of the Ionic school who tUnirished 
about 450 ».c\ He was the first to maintain 
the spherical form of tiic earth and is reputed 
to have taught Socrates. 

(2) King of Macedonia from 413 to 399 n,<‘, 

(3) Pontic general sent by Mithridutes the 
Great to Greece to oppose the Romans in 
87 a.(\ He was defeated by Sulla at C,1uic- 
ronea and at Orchomcnos m 86, Unjustly 
suspected of treason. Arclielaus went over t<» 
the Romans at the outbreak of the second 
war in 83. 

(4) High priest of Comana and king of 
Eppt, son of (3), married Berenice, daughter 
ol King Ptolemy Auletes, in 56 ft.c., and 
ruled over Hgypt for .six months during 
Ptolemy's banishment, 

(5) called SiHines* grandson of (4)* King of 
Cappadocia (40 a.c.-A.o, 1 7), assisted Mark 
Antony, was deposed by Tiberius and died 
in prison at Rome , Cappadocia becoming a 
Roman province. 

(6) Etnnarch of Judaea, son of Herod tho 
Great, succeeded his father in a.u. I, and 
maintained his position against an imurrection 
raised by the Pharisees, His heirship being 
disputed by his brother Amipas, Archelaus 
went to Rome* where his authority was 
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confirmed by Augustus, who made him 
Uthnaivh of Judaea, Samaria, atui Idumaea, 
while, his brothers, Antipas and Philip, were 
made Ictrarchs over the <dher halt' of Herod's 
dominions. After a nine years' rci|»n, he was 
deposed by Augustus for his tyranny, and 
banishcAl to Vienne, in <iaul, where he tlied. 
ARCIIKR, (I) Frederick .fumes H857 H6), Ihup 
lish jockey, was born at dicllenham, January 
1 1 ; rode his tirst race in 1 870; in all had 2746 
mounts, winning the Derby five times, the 
Oaks four, the St Leger six, the 'fwo'I'housand 
CJuiiieas five, Ac.; and shot Itimsclf, whilst 
temporarily insane, at his house in Newmarket, 
(2) 'lhomas(l668 4743), English architect, 
horn at I'unworth, designed tlie chiirehcs of 
St John's, Westminster, and St Paufs, 
Deptford; also RochanqHon House and part 
of Chatsworth. 

,{3) VVillhim (1856 PLM), Scottish dramatic 
critic, dramatist, and apostle of Ibsen, horn 
at Perth, went up from Edinburgh to Eotidon 
in 1 878. His most successful play was 'Lhe 
Green Goddess (1 92 1). See Eife hv Archer 
(I931). 

AKCHHXR'HUS OF FAROS. arfii'od,as 
(it. 7I4 676 (ireek poet, rcg.uded as the 
first of the lyric poets, by the ancients being 
ranked with Homer* Pindar, and Sophocles. 
Even Plato calls him ' the very wise \ but 
much of his renown is for vituperative sat ire. 
Only fragntents of his work are extant* 
ARGIimtFDFS, arLbmee'dee/ ie. 287 242 
Greek seientist, the tnost ceiehrafed of 
ancient malhenuiticians, was horn at Syru" 
cusc. and perished in the capture id' that city 
by the Romans. He alone of the ancients 
contributed anything of real value to tlie 
theory of mechanics tind to hydrostatics, htst 
proving that a body plungetl in a llunl hrses 
a.s much of it.s weight as h equal tt^ the weight 
of an equal volume of the lluid. Among the 
numcrium inventions ascriheil to him are tfie 
<;ndle,ss screw, and the Arddmedcs screw or 
spiral putnp for raising water, Ills works, in 
Doric <ireek* were edited bv 1‘ordIi (1 792), 
Heiberg (I8H()'HI), and Sir 'E, L. Heath 
(1 897' 19I2), who wrote u Eife td'htm (1920). 
ARCIHFKNKO, Akxmuler (1880 
Russian sculptor, born in Kiev, stmtied there 
and nt Moscow and Paris, sehere he was 
inlluenced by cubism. After 1923 he lived in 
America and taught 9vw Hauhaus 

at C'hicago, His work is cljaractcrwed by 
extreme economy of form, and sltow.s the 
innucncc of Bnutetmi (q.v.)* See study by 
Hildebrand (1923)* 

AR€lIY'rA*S iW TARKNTUM, ar-AIViw 
(tl. 400 tuvA, Circek general, muthematieian, 
and Pythagorean phtlosophcr, first doubled 
the cube, recognl^d the variotw types of 
mathematical progression* and acatrdini to 
Horace was drowned in the Adriatic, 

ARCXfS* RenI (1881 ■ ), ITeneh poet atid 

novelist, was born at CTdty* In 1906 ho wa« 
associated with (Jeorges Diihamd in the 
literary group L*Abbaye* Ho wrote iJAtm 
fssmjkik (1903), CV tfui mtit (I9|0), Autml 
(1929* md an «ftay on Romtin RoHimd 
published in 1950, Areos hai been described 
m inflated with optimiim, but expreiMs a 
|»:nulne idealism, 

ARCULFUS, SeeAoAMNAN* 
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ARDITI, Luigi, (1822-1903), Italian 

composer, born near Turin, studied music at 
Milan. Famous first as a violinist, he con- 
ducted the Italian opera at New York (1852 - 
1856), and was musical director at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, London (1857 78). Hi.s 
operas, / Bri^anti (1841) and I. a Spin (1856), 
are less known than some of his songs, violin 
ducts, and waltzes such as II Bacio, See his 
Rctnirnsccuces (1896). 

ARENSKY, Anton Stopanovidi (1861 1906), 
Russian composer, born at Novgorod, 
studied under Rimsky-Korsakov, and from 
1895 conducted the court choir at kSi Peters- 
burg. His compositions, which show the 
intlucnce of Tchaikovsky, include ^ operas, 

2 symphonies, and vocal and instrumental 
pieces. 

ARK'rAEUS, a-re-tee'/is (11. a.d. 100), a Greek 
physician of Gappadocia, considered to rank 
next to Hippocrates. The first four books of 
his groat work, preserved nearly complete, 
treat of the causes and symplt)ms of diseases; 
the other four, of the cure, 'fhcrc is an 
edition by Adams (1856), and an English 
translation (1837). 

ARE'riNO (1). See Biuini and Spiniu.h). 

(2) Pietro, (hre-^tev'nd (1492 1557), Italian 
poet, was born at Arezzo, 'fuscany, April 20, 
the natural son of a nobleman named l.uigi 
Bacci. Banished from hi.s native town, he 
went to Perugia, wlierc he W'orked as a book- 
biiulcr, and afterwards wandered through 
Italy in the service of various noblemen. At 
Rome he distinguished himself by his wit, 
impudence, and talents, anti secured even the 
papal patronage, which, however, he sub- 
sequently lost by writing his sixteen shameless 
Bonetti LimuiH(hS'i. He now won the friend- 
ship of John do’ Medici and procured an 
opportunity of ingratiating him.sclf with 
Ju’ancis 1 at Milan in 1524. A few years later 
lie settled at Venice, there also acquiring 
powerful friends. The Bishop of Vicenza not 
only soothed the irritation of the pope, hut 
recommended Arctino to the Emperor 
Charles V. The latter, as well as Francis, 
pensioned the fortunate wit, besides enriching 
him with splendid presents. It is said that 
wliilc laughing heartily at a droll adventure of 
one of his sisters, ho fell from a .stool, and was 
killed on the spot (1557). Mis poetical work.s 
include five witty comedies and a tragedy of 
some merit. See Lives by Chasle.s (Paris 
1873), SinigagUa (Naples 1882), Samosch 
(Bcrl. 1881), Lucio (Turin 1888), SchuUhehs 
(Hamb. 1890), Hutton (1922). 

ARPE. Family of Spanish 16th-century 
carvers, of whom: 

(1) Henrique de, and his son Antonio de, 
carved in silver many of the finest tabernacles 
and crucifixc.s in the Spanish cathedrals and 
mona.sterics. 

(2) Juan de, y Villafane (1535-r. 1603), 
born at Lc6n, was one of Spain's finest metal 
engravers. 

ARGAND, ar-gH, (1) Aim6 (1755-1803), Swiss 
physician and chemist, inventor of the 
Argand lamp, was born at Geneva, and lived 
for a time in England. 

(2) Emile (1879«1940), Swiss geologist, 
born at Geneva, known for his geological 
maps of the Alps. 
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(3) Jean-Rohert (1708 1822), Swiss mathe- 
matician, born at Geneva, after whom is 
named the Argand diugium. a diagram with 
rectangular axes, on which complex numbers 
can be represented by a point. A pioneer in 
the u.sc of complex numbers, he .showx'd by 
mean.s of them that all algebraic equations 
have roots. 

ARfJELANDER, Eriedridi Wilhelm August, 
( 1 799 1875), a German astron- 
omer. was horn at Mcmcl and dietl at Bonn. 
With Schdnfeld and Kriiger between 1852 
and 1861 he plotted the {Hrsiti<m ol* all stars 
of the northern hemisphere alnue the ninth 
magnitude. 

ARfJENS, Jean Baptiste de Boyer, Mar(|uis d\ 
ar-z/ui (1704 71), a I a each philosoidiieal 
writer whose works till 38 vailumes, was born 
at Aix in Provence and died near fonlon. 
having resided from 1744 to I /69 at the court 
of Frederick the Cireat. Sec Ins A/d/;;o/>e,v 
(new ed. Pads 1807). 

ARCwENSOLA, Bar(oIom6 Leonardo de, 
K;Ut7/-.v<>7u (1562 1631), ami Lupereio de 
(1559 1613), Spanish poets, boi ti at Harbastro, 
were both ctiueatcil at Huesea university, 
and both enterctl the seixice of Maria of 
Austria. 4‘hcir poems led tfiem to Ih’ styled 
the ‘Spanish Horaces’, but they were also 
.successively historiographers ot‘ Aragon. 
Lupereio also wrote some trap.eilies. 

AR(»KNSON, I auiK, Mar<p»is d\ 

o/'-:r/u7-.vd (I()94 1757), 1 tench .statesman, 

was the .son of the Marquis d’Argenson 
(l()52 ‘I72U wlu> etemted the .secret police 
and csiahlislied the /e/z/cA He fell 

a victim in 1747 to lUv machumtions of 
Madame de Fompadt>tir. as ten years hiler 
did his brother, Mare Pierre, (*omte d*Argen< 
.son (1696 1764), who became war minister in 
1743. See work.s by /evort {1880), the Due 
de Broglie (2 vols, 1891), and Ogle ( 1893). 

AR(»5YLL* title of the chiefs of the 

Gampbells, the powerful West Highland dan. 
They hud achieved knighttiood in the 13th 
century and obtained the haumy of Loduwv 
in 1315. Front 1445 the chief was styled 
t.ord Campbell, until, in 1457, the earldom of 
Argyll was confermf uptm i'olin, Lord 
CampbeU. The following are noteworthy: 

(1) Archibald, 2ad Karl (d. 1513). son of 
Colin, 1st Hurl, was killed at Fliuldcn. 

(2) /"ollhi, 3rd Karl UL 1530), son of (I), 
was ju.sticiar of Hcotlaml, and this oflicc 
became hereditary in the fattiily in 1528. 

(3) Archibald, 4th Karl (d, 1558), was the 
first of the Scotti.sh nobility embrace the 
Reformation. 

(4) Archibald* 5th Kurl (1530 73), son of 
(3), wa.s a foIUwcr of Mary Queen iif Kcots 
and was involved in tltc assassination of 
Darnley, but later supported iamw Vf and 
became lord high chancellor (1572). 

(5) Archibald, 7th Eairl U\ 1576-4638), as 
king's lieutenant was defeated by Errol and 
Huntly at Glenlivct In 1594: be m%% later 
largely responsible for * brciikiog ’ the 

MacimfalT suppressing the 

(6) Archibald, Marqwii and ifh Earl (1598'- 
1661), son of (5), created Marquis in 1641, 
was a leading covcnimter, andi was heavily 
defeated by Montrose at Inverlochy in 
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Arrested at the Restoration for compliance 
with the usurpation, he was beheaded at 
Edinburgh. 

(7) Archibald, 9th Karl (1629 85), son of 

( 6 ) , attempted to assist Monmouth by raising 
Scotland against James Vll and Il/but was 
taken prisoner and beheaded at lulinburgh. 

( 8 ) Archibald, 1st Duke (d. 1705), son of 

(7) , an active promoter of the Revolution, 
was created Duke of Argyll in 1701. 

(9) John, 2 tid Duke (1678- 1743). son of ( 8 ), 
was a proinincitt unionist and Hanoverian, 
whose generalship, learned under Marl- 
borough, was the main cause of the defeat of 
the Jacobite insurgents in 1715-16. 

(10) Cieorge John Douglas, 8 th Duke (182.1 
1900), vvas a Liberal cabinet minister uiul 
author of ScotlamI As !t Has am/ As If Is 
(1887), and of Aiifo/>iograp/ty ami Memoirs 
(1906). 

( 11 ) John Douglas Sutherland, 9th Duke 
(1845 '1914) married Erince.ss Louise and vvas 
governor-general of C’anada. 

ARGYKOIHILO.S, (I) Joannes (1416 e. 
I486), (Jreck scholar, a professor at Idorcncc 
under the Medici, one of the earliest teachers 
of <jrcck learning in the West, was born at 
ConstantiJmplc and died in Rome. 

(2) Perikles (1809 60), Circck publicist, 
born at C’onstantinoplc, became professor of 
Jurisprudence at Athens (IH.H), and in 1854 
1855 was foreign miaisicr. 

ARIAS, Benito, called Montano, ah' rce alts 
(1527 98), Spanish theologian ami linguist, 
iHJrn at iTcgenal dc la Sierra, became a 
Benedictine monk atul was delegate to the 
council of 'I'rcnt ((5()2.64). He edited for 
Blulip U the famous Antwerp Folygloi 
edition of the Bible (1568 73). 

ARIBAU, Bona Ventura (Juries, ah'^reeAntltoo 
(1798 1862), C’atuhin writer and ccon«»mist, 
horn in Barcelona. He achieved a double 
success in his life, becoming director of the 
Mint and oftfic Spanish 'Ereasury, and being 
decorated by the Brince C’onsorl for lus work 
on the industrial section of the Cireat Exhibi- 
tion of 1851. In addition, he bccatnc editor 
ot the BihlhHeat Ae aotort’s espafuAes, and 
was the author of the Oda a la A/rWu ( 1833), 
one of the curliest and best modern poem.s in 
C’atalan. 1 ‘his bad u tremendouH mtluencc 
on contemporary C'atalan writers. 

ARKXVro, Liitlovico (1474 1533), one of the 
greatest ^ of Italian poets, was born at Reggio 
ncU Lmilia. September 8. He was bred to the 
law, but abandoned it for poetry. However, 
m 1500 he was compelled by his fathers death 
to exert himself for the support of a large 
lumily. In 1503 he was introduced to the 
court at Eerrara of the Cardinal Jppolito 
u Lstc, who employed him in many negotia- 
tions, but was extremely niggarclly in his 
rewards. Here, in the space of ten year-s. 
Ariosto produced his great poem, Orkmth 
imriom (1516), the Roland epic that R)rms a 
continuation ofBoiardoLi Orlamh Innmmmta* 
When the cardinal left Italy (1518), the duke, 
his brother, mvited the poet to his service, 
and acted to him widxcomparativo liberality. 

In 1522 he was commissioned to suppress mi 
insurrection in the wild mountain-district of 
Garlagnana, an arduous task which he 
successfully accomplished; and after remain- 
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ing three years governor of the prinincc, lie 
returned to E'errura. It was now that he 
comnosed his comedies, aiui gave the finishing 
touch to his Orlamlo, Ac length, in 1532, 
lluu_ poem nuulc its appearance in a third 
edition, enlarged to ils present tiimensinns. 
Ariosto died July 6 , 1533. and was buried in 
the church of ban Bencdello, at Eerrara, 
where a magnificent momunent marks hi:, 
resting-place. He is ifescribed in the Latin 
verses of his brotlier Ciahricllc as a man of 
noble personal appearance and amiable 
character. Besides lus g.rcat work, Annsto 
wrote comedies, satires, sonnets, and ,i 
number of Latin poems, Of these (he sonnets 
alone .show tlie g.enius of t lie {uiet. 1 1 is I at in 
poems are mediocre ttulced, aiul his comedies, 
besides lacking interest, arc disiignivd In 
licentious passages. ( )i' the Orfamfo there arc 
many English translatmns: by Hanington 
(1607 and 1634), Croker (I7>5). liuggins 
(1757), Hoole (1 783), and Stewart Rose 
(1823), In the la.si oidv is there to be found 
a fair representation of the feeling and spirit 
of the original. One of Ariosto's comedies 
had been rendered into 1 nglish In Oascoigne 
as early as 1566. See hooks by J. Shiehl 
Nicholson (1914). Edwards (ELM), (‘atalano 
(Cicncvu 1930). e:. Ci. (iardnefs kwi: of 
('oarf I*<H‘(s { 1906), {uul I Vrra//i\ IhiAftnp'afia 
AritKsfcsvii ( 1 88 1 ). 

ARI<)\’LSTIIS, (icrman ehiet* who invailed 
Haul and was defeated by ('aesar near 
Vesontium (Besunyon), 58 a.t-. See (’acsur’\ 
I>e Bella (lallit'tK 


ARLS'rAKCHH.S OK SAMOS tfl. 280 7(4 
».<*.), Alexandrian ustronomeiwbo seems to 
have uuticipatcil ( ‘opernietts. maintamtng 
that the earth moves rouiul the sun, 
ARISTAIH'HUS OK SAMO niRAKK, Alex- 
andrian grammanan and critic vvim Itved 
t\ 21 5 143 41 . 0 ., known for lus revision of 
Homer s epics. 

ARLSTIDIAS, ( I ) (c. 550 468 iiaM. 

Greek general, at the battle of Marathon 
(490 ii.o.) was attpointed om* of the ten leadets, 
but induced his eompatuims (0 make Mtlti- 
udes^commanderdivcftief. Next year he wafi 
ducf urchpn, and securctl the general respect 
pi the eiti/ens, earning for himsetf the title 
the Just but about 483 the jeaknisv of 
I licmistocles procured his banishment. 'I hrec 
years later came Xerxes* invasion, when, 
on the eve of Safamis* Arintklcs, hearing that 
the Urcck tlect was hemmed in by that of the 
Perxiam, made his w'ay from Aegtnu to offer 
hui aid to 1 hcrniKtoeles. He tlid got>il service 
in that great seadightt and. as Athenian 
divided with PatMutuaH the glory 
ol I lutaen (479), in 477 11 . r, he intfoduced 1 % 
Hwccpmn change into die constihuimi, by 
which nil citi/cns. withtmt tlistinction id’ rank, 
were admitted to the nrchonship, Uirough 
lum, top, about the same time, Athens, not 
Sparta, became the ruhiig state of a rmitltinic 
cpnjetkracy. He wm mi old man when he 
died (most hkcly in 46H), and 10 ptior. fi h 
said, that he had to be buried tit the piiblk 
(Odtt Atisfkks 

( 2 ) a hl-ccntug Clirktian apobgist, 
whole work, monttwied by Hy^biuf and 
Jerome, was discovered In the Inter 1 9 th 
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century, A fragment from the Armenian 
was hrst published; in 1889 Rendcl Harris 
discovered a Syriac version in the convent 
of St Catherine on Mount Sinai; and from 
it J. A, Robinson rccogni/.cd that the Greek 
speech in the mediaeval legend of Barlaam 
and Josaphat is, in a curtailed form, the 
original Greek of his apology. 

ARISTIPI^US, founder of the Cyrcnaic 
or tledonistic philosophy, was a native of 
Cyreiie in Africa. He became a pupil of 
Socrates at Athens, and remained with him 
almost up to the mastciCs death, 399 «,c. 
He himself taught philosophy both at Athens 
and Aegina, and was the lirst of the pupils of 
Socrates to take money for his instruction. 
Much of his life was passed in Syracuse, at 
the court of Dionysius the tyrant, where he 
acquired the reputation of a philosophic 
voluptuary. He lived some time at C\)rintli, 
in intimacy with the famous Lais, but towards 
the close of his life he is supposed to have 
retired to Cyrcnc, He tauglu his doctrines 
to his daughter Arete, by whom they were 
communicated to her son Aristippus the 
Younger. 

ARLS'I OBULUS, an Alexandrian Jew 

and Peripatetic philosopher, who lived about 
170 B.C., was considered by the early fathers 
as the founder of the Jewish philosophy in 
Alexandria. 

ARlSl’OGKrrON, See Ha!<modiu.s, 
ARIS'I’OPHAISKS, a-m-taf'a-necz (c. 448“* 
c. 388 U.C.), the greatc.st of Attic, if not of all, 
comedians. Of his personal history we have 
nothing recorded, except that he had three 
sons- -Philippos, Araros, and Nikostratos - - 
all comic poets. He is said to have written 
tifty-four plays, but eleven only arc extant, 
which may be ranged under the categories of 
political, philosophical, social, and literary; 
and again under three neriod.s, ending respec- 
tively 425, 406, and 388 a.c., about which la.st 
date he died. To the first period belong the 
AcharnknL% Knights, Chnds, and Wasps, the 
poet’s four masterpieces, named from their 
respective choruses, and the Peace, in all of 
which full rein is given to political satire; to 
the second, the Birds, Lysistrata, Thesma- 
phorkmtsae, and Progs, in which we find Ics.s 
political rancour, and more reticence and 
caution; to the third, the Ecdcsiazusae and 
Plutiis, comedies of a tamer type, known as 
that of the middle comedy, in which political 
allusions and the distinctive characteristic of 
the old comedy, the parabasis, disappear. 
The first printed edition, the Aldine (Venice 
1498), contains nine plays; Junta (1515) 
added two. See translations of some of the 
plays by Mitchell (1822), Walsh (1837), 
B. H. Kennedy (1874), Tyrrell (1883), Rogers 
(1852-1916), and a study by Gilbert Murray 

ARISTOTLE, (384-322 B.c.), Greek 
philosopher and scientist and physician, born 
at Staglra, a Greek colony on the peninsula 
of Chalcidicc, the son of the Mend and 
physician of Amyntas 11, king of Macedon, 
father of Philip, and grandfather of Alexander 
Hie Great. In his eighteenth year he left 
Staglra for Athens, and, three years later, 
became Plato’s pupil. During his twenty 
years’ sojourn in Athens he established a 


school of rhetoric and prepared llic work 
with that title, 'fo this period belong some 
of his dialogues, including Eudemas, which 
confirm that Aristotle began as a firm di.sciplc 
of Plato- On the death of Plato (347), 
Aristotle left Athens - either because he was 
chagrined that Plato had not appointed him 
his succc.ssor as head of the ‘ Academy ' or 
Platonic school of philosopliy, or because 
Athens and Philip ol Macedon were now at 
feud. He stayed three years witli an old 
pupil, now despot of Lesbos, at Aiarneus in 
Asia Minor, and married his daughter; and 
after his frieiul had been assassinated, retired 
to Mityicne. In 342 he was invited by Philip 
to Macedon, to educate his .son Alexander, 
who for at least three years was his pupil. 
The two parted linally when Alexander set 
out on his expedition into Asia (334 n.cx). 
Aristotle’s works, particularly the dialogue 
On Philosophy, began to show marked 
divergence from his former Platonism, and 
the E.mietnian Ethics, parts of the Oe Anima, 
Metaphysics and Politics arc usually assigned 
to this middle period. On his return to 
Athens in .33.5, Arisloilc opened a school 
called the ‘Lyceum’, from its proximity to 
the temple of Apollo Lyceius, His followers 
were culled the ‘ Peripatetics either Irom hi.s 
practice of walking up and down in the garden 
during his lectures, or because the place was 
known as * ‘fhe Walk ’ (Peripatos), After llic 
death of Alexander the anti“ Macedonian 
party at Athens accused Aristotle of impiety. 
With the fate of Socrates before his eyes, he 
made a timely c.scape (322 n.t'J to Ghalcis in 
liuboca, where lie died, do this last period 
belong his distinct contrilnitions to philos- 
ophy, particularly the rclevam seetitms in his 
Metaphysics and Dv Attima, as well us that 
cla.ssic of moral plulosofdiy, the Niammitian 
Ethics, d”hc unequal style, irregular sequence 
and concentrated argumctit of his works 
indicate that they were leciurc-noieH. It is 
probably true that they were buried in a 
cellar at .Scensis ftir 2D(> years and tuH 
published until the 1st century «.r. Only the 
ogic of Aristotle was known in Imrope 
during the dark ages. 1 he rcinaiiHlcr 
became known to the learned in the West 
mainly through Arabian translations, which 
in their^ turn were translated into Latin. 
At the time when what was supposed to be 
the Arlstolcdian system was (especially 
through the inllucncc of 'Lhomas Aquinas) 
dominant in western Luropc, Aristotle’s 
works were hardly known to any one in the 
prigmaL Aristotle, trained as a physician, 
brought to his philosopliy a tiue respect for 
fact, on which, with the aid of his analytical 
methods, ho based his doctrines, wdtcrcas 
Plato’s philosophy in his middle ilialogues 
was a system based on the super-ieiwible 
world of the lorms or ideas, Botti, however, 
were concerned with the loiiaii problem 
of predication; Plato groping his way for- 
ward, Aristotle supplying a solution, 
ArisMtle brought Platonism down to earth 
and cpdiiicd* it. He wag the tirst to work 
out a theory of reasoning which, with ampll- 
ticaiiom through the addition of modern 
symbolic logic has survived to the present day 
as deductive logic. His Orgamti was the 
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name given to his treatises on logic, of which 
the most notable were tIuU on the CV//e.<roW<'.v 
(on substance, quality, auantity); Prior 
Analytics (syllogistic moous and hgurcs); 
and Posterior Analytics (the theory of know- 
ledge and of scientific method). I'hc name 
Metaphysics (i.c, ' after the Physics *) was 
given to Aristotle’s discussions on * hrst 
philosophy’, because they were placed by his 
editors after his books about nature; they 
treat of the relations of matter and form, the 
actual and potential, the four causes, iSce. It 
can fairly be admitted tluit the prc-occupation 
with Aristotelian metaphysics, especially 
during the middle ages, heki up the advance 
of empirical science. Something of the spirit 
of the Aristotelian approach to philosophy, 
survived in the work of the modern British 
Linguistic school of philosophy. Again, his 
Poetics has remained a classic of aesthetic 
philosophy and, although based entirely on 
Sophoclean drama, has given rise to a school 
of dramatic criticism. Aristotelian type 
tragedy emphasizes the plot, not chanictcri/.a- 
tion, the ‘ tragic daw ’ propelling the estimable 
hero to disaster, to bring about not an 
acsUietio experience, but rather the catharsis 
or purging of potentially socially harmful 
emotions of the audience. Aristotle appears 
to have projected what may be called an 
Lncyclopaedia of Philosophy, though the 
scheme IS only imperfectly carried out in his 
works. See edition of his works in English 
with commentaries by W. D. Ross (1927 If.), 
and studies by Zeller (1H97). Jaeger (trans. 
19.K), Mure (1932), Taylor (1943), also the 
Poetics trans. with commentary by S, 11. 
Butcher (1896). 

ARISTOXKNUS OF TAREN'I’IIM, Aox\ 
Circck writer upon music, a pupil of Ari.stotle, 
flourished about 3.50 mc'. See books by 
I'. A, Williams (1911), and CL Urbain (Baris 
1924), 

ARIUS, Cir. Areios (r. 260 336), the founder 
of Arianism, wa.s born in Libya, trained in 
Antioch, and became a presbyter in Alex- 
andria. Here about 313 he maintained, 
against his bishop, that the Son was not 
co-cqual or co-eternal with the I’athcr, but 
only the first and highest of all finite beings, 
created out of notlung by an act of Ciod\s 
free-will. He secured the adherence of 
clergy and laity in Egypt, Syria, and Asia 
Minor, but was deposed and excommunicated 
in 321^ by a synod of bishops at Alexandria. 
Eusebius, ^ Bishop of Nicodemia, absolved 
him, and in 323 convened another synod in 
Bithynia, which pronounced in his favour. 
At Nicomedia, Arius wrote a theological 
work in verse and prose, called Thukliu .some 
fragments of which remain. The controversy 
became fierce, and to settle it the limperor 
Constant inc convoked the memorable C'oun- 
cd of Nicaca, or Nice, in Bithynia, 325. 

1 hrcc hundred and eiglitccn bishops, especi- 
ally from the East, were present, besides 
priests, deacons, and acolytes. Arius boldly 
expounded and defended his opinions. It 
was principally by the reasoning of Athanasius 
(q.y.) that the C?ouncil was persuaded to 
define the absolute unity of the divine 
essence, and the absolute equality of the thrxse 
persons. All the bishops subscribed it except 
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two, who were banislicd, along with Arius. 
to niyricum, Arius wa.s recalled in 328, hut 
Athanasius refused to readmit hint to diurch 
communion, atul the controversy went on all 
over the East. In 33(i Arius went to Con- 
stantinople, and the Inttpcror commanded 
the bishop to admit him to the sacrament. 
But a day or two before the Sunday appointed 
for the purpose, he died suddenly poisonet! 
by the orthodox, said his friends; by the 
direct jtidgmenl of C»o<L according to his 
enemies. After his deatit the strife spread more 
widely ubrmuL the Homoousian doctrine 
(identity of essence in Lather ami Son) and 
the Homoiousian (similaritv of essence) 
seemed altcrnalcly prevail; and s\nods 
and counter synods were lieUI. 1'hc West 
was mainly orthoilox, tlie Last larg.elv Anan 
orsemi-Arian. I hcrc was a good deal of per- 
.sccut ion on both sides: hut Julian the Apostate 
(36 1 363) and his successors estciuled full 
toleration lo both parties. Arianism at 
last was virtually suppressed in the IE>man 
emnire under Theodosius inthe Last(3 /9 3‘A). 
and Valcntinianus H iu the West. Among 
the (iermanie nations, however, it continued 
to spread (tirough missionary efforts, the 
Lombards being the last to cotnc romul (m 
662), Milton held Arian or semi Anan views. 
The Arian controversy was revived m Lngjand 
by Ut Samuel < larke {I675 1739). and 
Whiston (l(>67 1732): but Ariamsm was 
superseded by Unitaruinism, See Ciwatkin, 
Stiulies in Arianism (1 882) and the Armn 
('ontro verso { IHHO), 


ARKWRKHIT, Sir Hlchurd (1732 97). cottoir* 
spinning^ inventor, was luirn at Bresttin m 
Lancashire. December 23. ( )f tuimblc origm, 
the youngest of thirteen viuldrcn, he settled 
about 1750 as u barber in Bolton, and became 
also u dealer In hair, a secret itroccsH of lus 
own for dyeing hair increasing the prolits of 
his trade. About 1 767, assisted by a Warring" 
ton cloekmaken John Kiiv, he seems to have 
given himself wholly up to inventions in 
cotton-spinning. Next year he removed to 
Breston, where he set op his celebrated 
spinning-frame the first machine that could 
produce cotlondtircad of suflicieni tenuity 
and strength to be used im warp, T'hc same 
year, to escape the tHipular rage agaiuHt 
machmery, he removed to Nottingham, and 
set up his first mill, driven by liorses; in 1771. 
entering into partnership with Jetlidiah fiirulf 
of Derby, the celebrated improver of the 
stoekin^fhmw, he set up a larger fitcltiry, 
with water-power, at fromford, Derbyshire, 
In 1775 he took out a fresh patetst for various 
additional impnivementH in machinery. Ills 
success stimuhitetl rivals to invade his pafciit ; 
and to such an extent did other cot ion- 
spinners use his designs that ho was iihliged, 
m 17HU to prosecute nine diirerent miinu- 
outcome, however, was that in 
17^1 his letters patent were cantollcd. Bopidar 
animosity wits alw^ excited aMttwi him on 
the ground thal his mvemlons diminklied the 
demand f«nr htbourj and in 1779 his large 
mill near C'horky wm ckiiroyed by 11 mob in 
the prcience ol ti military and potlw form 

high-sheriff of l>erby»lre, and In 1790 intro- 
duced the steatii-eniiiie info hl» worki m 
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Nottingham. Sec Life by Crabtree (1923) 
md R. S. Fillon and A. P. Wadsworth, 
The Strutts and the Arkwrights 1758-1830 
(1959). 

ARLEN, Michael, orig. Dikran Koiiyoumdjian 
(1895“1956), English novelist, born at 
Ruschuk, Bulgaria, of Armenian parents, was 
educated in England and naturalized in 1922. 
He made his reputation with Piracy (1922), 
The Green Plat (1924), and his short story 
collections. The Romantic Lady (1921) and 
Pliese Charming People (1923). Set mostly 
against a background of London society in 
the ’twenties and ’thirties of the present 
century, his talcs have now almost a period 
flavour. 

ARliNGTON, Henry Bonnet, 1st Earl of 
(16I8-85), was born at Arlington, Middlesex, 
and from Westminster School proceeded to 
Christ Church, Oxford. During the Civil 
War, at Andover he got a life-long scar on the 
nose; afterwards at Madrid, as Charles’s 
agent, he acquired an equally lasting pom- 
posity. The Restoration brought him back 
to England. Created Lord Arlington in 1663 
and Earl of Arlington in 1672, he was not the 
most scrupulous member of the unscrupulous 
Cabal. In 1674 he was impeached as a 
promoter of popery, a sclf-aggrandizer, and 
a betrayer of trust ’—in brief, as the ‘ conduit- 
pipe ’ of Charles’s evil policy. The impeach- 
ment fell through; but Arlington found it 
desirable to exchange the oflicc of secretary 
of state for that of lord chamberlain, and 
linally he retired to his Suflblk scat, and died, 
July 28, 1685. See study by Barbour (1914), 
ARLISS, George (1868-1946), English actor, 
born in London. He first appeared on the 
stage at the Elephant and Castle in 1887; 
but his reputation as an actor was made in 
America, where he lived for twenty-two 
years from 1901, returning to London to 
play the rajah in The Green Goddess in 1923. 
His film career began in America in 1920. 
Ho is remembered for his successful represen- 
tations of famous historical characters, such 
as Disraeli, Wellington, Richelieu and Vol- 
taire, which were always coloured by his own 
individual personality. See his autobiography, 
Up the Years from Bloomsbury (1940). 
ARMFELT, Gustaf Maiiritz (1757-1814), 
Swedish general, born in Finland, a favourite 
of Gustavus HI, and ambassador in Austria 
under Gustavus IV, after whose deposition 
he fell foul of the new regime and fled in 181 1 
to Russia, for whom he subsequently governed 
Finland, newly acquired from Sweden. Sec 
his Autobiography (Stock. 1830), and Life by 
Tegner (Stock. 1883-87). 

ARMINIUS (18 n.c.-A.D. 19), a famous chief 
of the German Cherusci, who in a.d. 9, in a 
three days’ battle in the ‘ Teutoburg Forest 
probably near Detmold, annihilated the 
whole Roman army. ‘ Varus, Varus, give me 
back my legions ! * was the cry of the Emperor 
Augustus, now old and weak, on hearing the 
fatal news. The Germans, who had only 
their own liberation in view, prosecuted their 
victory no further; but when Gcrmanicus 
W.v.) assumed the command on the Lower 
Rhine he resolved to crush the barbarians. 
In two successive campaigns (a.d. 15-16) he 
reduced Arminius to great straits; but in 


A.D. 17 he was recalled to Rome by the 
Emperor Tiberius. No sooner, however, was 
the foreign enemy expelled than internal 
feuds broke out, in the course of which 
Arminius was slain by hi.s own kinsmen. See 
Bandkl, and German works by Boiigcr 
(1874) and Kemmer (1893). 

ARMINIUS, Jacobus, properly Jacob Harmeii- 
sen (156()“1609), Dutch theologian, horn at 
Oudewater, studied at Utrecht, Leyden, 
Geneva and Basel, and was ordained in 1588, 
Despite curly opposition to the doctrine of 
predestination he was made professor of 
Theology at Leyden in 1603. In 1604 his 
colleague Gomar (q.v.) attacked his doctrines, 
and thenceforward he was engaged in a series 
of bitter controversies, Ariuinius asserted 
that God bestows forgiveness and eternal life 
on all who repent of their sins and believe in 
Christ; he wills that all men should attain 
salvation,^ and only because he has from 
eternity foreseen the belief or unbelief of 
indivicfuals lias he from eternity determined 
the fate of each ‘thus reject ing the high 
Calvinistic doctrine of absolute predestination 
or election. In 1608 Arminius himself be- 
sought the States of Holland to convoke a 
synod to settle the controversy; hut, worn 
out with care and disease, he died on October 
19, 1609, before it was held. Arminius was 
less Arminian than his followers, who con- 
tinued the strife for many years and inlluenccd 
the development of religious thought all over 
Europe. In England Laudians ami l,.alitud- 
inarians were alike Arminian in tendency; 
Wcslcyans and many Baptists tmd UiUigrcga- 
tionahsts arc distinctly anti-Ualviiust, 8ec 
Life by Brandt (Eng, tr. by Ciuthrie 1854), 
ARMITAGE, (1) Edward (1817 96), l-nglish 
painter, born in London, studied under 
Dclaroche, was elected R.A, in 1872, and 
became professor at the Royal Academy 
schools in 1875. He produced chiefly 
historical and biblical subjcct«paintings. 
including: the frescoes Death of Marmkm, and 
Personification of the Thames in the House of 
Lords. 

(2) Kenneth (1916* ), F.nglish sculptor* 
born in Leeds. He studied at the Royal 
College of Art and the Slade School (1937 39) 
and exhibited at the Venice Biennale in 1952 
with other British sculptors. Ills bronzes arc 
usually of semi-abstract figures, untied into 
a group by stylized clothing. In 1958 he won 
the Venice Biennale Gold Medal for foreign 
sculptors, 

ARMSTEAD, Henry Hugh (1828 '1905), 
English sculptor, born in London, began as a 
designer of gold and silver work, but from 
1863 specialized in sculpture; his best known 
works arc reliefs and bronze statues for the 
Albert Memorial, the fountain at King’s 
College, Cambridge, and the reredos at 
Westminster Abbey. 

ARMSTRONG, (1) Ardiy (ci. 1672). Scottish 
court-jester of James I and Charles L gained 
much wealth and influence, but was dismissed 
in 1637 insolence to Archbishop Laud* 
and withdrew in 1641 to Arthuret in ctober- 
land, where he died at a great age. 

(2) John (c. 1709-79), Scottish physician 
and poet, was born in Castlcton manse* 
Liddesdale, Roxburghshire. He took the 
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Edinburgh M.D, in 1732. and soon after 
commenced practice in London. In 1736 he 
published the indelicate Oeconomy of Love: 
in 1744 his principal work, The Arfof Preserv- 
ing Jflealrh, a didactic poem in blank verse. 
In 1746 he was appointed physician to the 
London Soldiers' lIospitaL in 1760 physician 
to the forces in Germany, whence he returned 
on half-pay in 1763, to resume practice. With 
h’useli, the painter, he made a continental 
tour (1771); and he died in London from a 
fall. He wrote several medical books and 
papers, but was not unduly successful in the 
profession, which he often harshly criticized. 

(3) John (1784-1829), English physician, 
was born near Bishop-Wcarmouth, where his 
father was superintendent of a glass-works. 
He graduated M.D. of Edinburgh (1807), 
commenced practice at Bishop-Wcarmouth, 
in I8U was chosen physician to Sunderland 
Infirmary, and, having greatly extended his 
reputation by a work on lyphm (1816), in 
1818 removed to l.ondon, where from 1819 
to 1824 ho was physician to the E'ever 
Hospital. Sec his Life by Dr Boott (2 vols, 
1833). His son, John (1813 «56), in 1853 be- 
came Bishop of Grahamstown, South Africa. 

(4) John (1893 ' ), English painter, born 

at Hasting.s. He .studied at the St John's 
Wood School of Art, and he was a member of 
Unit One (1933). His paintings, represented 
in the I'ate Ciallery, London, have usually 
been of a symbolic, almost surrealist charac- 
ter, in a precise tempera technique, but he is 
equally well known for his designs for the 
film, the theatre and the ballet. 

(5) Johnnie, ofGilnockic. near Langholm, 
a Border freebooter, hero of several noialcr 
ballads, was hanged, with ihirty*six followers, 
by James V at Gaerlanrig. in 1529. 

(6) Louis (1900*. ), popularly known us 
*Satchmo\ American negro trumpeter, born 
in NcwOrlcun.H. Having learnt Ids instrument 
in a waifs^ home, he moved to ('hicago in 
1922 and became iiUcrnationully known a.s 
an outstanding jtv/z virtuoso. Later, he 
turned to some extent from the traditional 
improvisatory style of jazz, to ‘ swing % with 
regularly scored pieces and acatlemicully 
trained performers. See his A/r Life m New 
Orieons (1955) and Robert OotihEs Horn 
of Pientv, 

(7) Sir Walter (1850-1918), British writer of 
works on Vehlzqucz, Oainsborough, Rey- 
nolds, Raeburn, Lawrence, Ac., born in 
Roxburghshire, was director of the National 
Ciallcry of Ireland, 1892'"I914. 

(8) William, the *KinmoiH Willie* of the 
border ballad, a Dumfriesshire moss-trooper, 
rescued in 1596 by Scott of Buccleuch front 
Carlisle Castle, 

(9) Willinm George, Baron Armstrong 
(1810-1900)* English inventor, bom at 
Newcastle, was articled to a solicitor, and 
became a partner; but in 1840 he produced a 
much improved hydraulic engine, in 1842 an 
apparatus for producing electricity from 
steam, and in 1845 the hydraulic crane, tie 
was elected an F.R.S. in 1846; and shortly 
afterwards erected the Elswick Engine- 
works, Newcastle. This large establishment 
at first chiefly produced hydraulic cranes, 
engines, accumulators, and bridges, but was 


soon to be famous for its ordnance, and 
c.spccially the Armstrong pun. whose barrel is 
built up of successive coils of wnniplu-iron. 
From 1882 .shipbuilding was included. In 
1887 Armstrong was created a baron. In 
1897 tlic lirm amahuimatcti with Jtiseph 
Whitworth A C'o., and the firm of Anustronp, 
Whitworth A ('o. came into being. 

ARNAL, Ktiemie (1794 1872). Ercneli actor, 
born at Mculan, appeared rcpularlv from 
1815 68, first in trapedy: later, with out- 
.standing success, as a comedian. 

ARNASON* J6n (1819-88), ‘the Grinun of 
IccUuui was natioiud librarian, and nuule a 
great collection of Icelandic legends (Crans. 
1864 66). 

ARNAHD, ur-No <I) Ars6ne. See <3 xiu iir. 

(2) Ilenri (1641^1721), hVench pastor and 
military ksuler of the WuUienses, wrote in 
exile at Sdu'mhcrp his famous Hisfoirr tie ht 
rentrde des Vondins dons ieurx vndh^es (1719) 

ARN.AHLD, (1) AnpAlique (1624 84). 

daughter of (5), entered the convent of Port . 
Royal, wa.H successively .sutiqinoress atut 
abbess; and during the persecutimi of the 
Port- Royalists, ^ sustaineil bv her lieroic 
courage the spirits of the sister hood and their 
friends. 8cc works tin her bv 16 Mattm 
(1873), G. Dull (Paris IKn.H. A. K. IL ((995), 
M. lYouncer (195/), and .Saintedleuve's 
Porr-^Hoyoi ed. 6 vols. 1878). 

^ (2) Antoine (1560 I6l9). Ereueh lawyer, 
father of (3), (4). and (5), tire greatest advocate 
of his time in Eranee, wim a wide celehrtfv hv 
his zealous defence of the university of Pans 
against the Jesuits in I 594. 

(3) Antoine (ltd2 94), Erench tlietdogiun. 
twentieth and youngest son of (2). studiCit ut 
the Smbonne, became doctiU' and priest, 
and. living rnostly in seclusitm, became famous 
tor his brrlliant ctuurovetsial wiitings, mainly 
against the Jesuits and in defence of the 
Jansenists. He became the rdigitms director 
of the nuns lyf Port-Royal dcs Ghamps, the 
convent of which his sister was abbess, Here 
he and his friends, Pascal, Nicole, and other 
' Port-Royalists ' living near him, produced 
many books, hidiultng treatises on grammar, 
geometry, ^und Itiprc. He also w'rote in 
defence of transubstantiation and agidnrit 
C’ulvmt.sm. Under Jesuit imlnence, the kmg 
i.ssucd an order for his arrest. Arnanld hid 
himsdl for some time, but finally withdrew 
to Brussels, where !»c diet!. IHs works were 
published in 45 vols. (1771 81). 

(4) MarkKAitM^lique Cl 59 1 1661), sister of 
(3)^ wus nuule abbess of Pena-Royal at eleven, 
ultimately roformett the convent by her holy 
example and severe ihsciphnci resigned, and 
returned to be prioress under her sister 
Agwoi (1593 -1671). 

(5) Robert (AmuwW d'Aiidillyl c 1 588 1674), 
mn of (2), quitted the bustle of the world for 
the j^chwion of Port«Royiil des (liaiiips, and 
puhliihed graceful trmwlattoiw of Jwiephiw, 
AugustinCj Jst ‘reresa, and others. 

ARnAUI/I, Antulne-Viiieeiit, ( 1766 - 

poet, was bom Iti Park, 
four years* exile us uit Imperktln 
( 181549 ), ana died, lecretary of the A«id* 
emy. near Havre, September 16, 1834. A 
rigid das»iclit , he produced Mvm dra was- 4 l» 
best les ViMem ( 1799 ), but all inferior to 
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his Fables et Poesies (1812). Sec his Souvenirs 
(Pun sexagibiaire (1833). 

ARNDT, (1) Ernst Moritz (1769-1860), 
German poet and patriot, was born in the 
then Swedish island ofRilgen, December 26. 
The son of a former serf, he yet received an 
excellent education at Stralsund, Grcifswald, 
and Jena, with a view to the ministry; but in 
1805, after travelling over great part of 
Europe, he became professor of History at 
Greilswakl. His Gesc/u'c/ite der Leibeigen- 
schafr in Pommern und Riigen (1803) led to 
the abolition of serfdom; and in his Geist 
der Zeit (1807) he attacked Napoleon with 
such boldness that, after Jena, he had to take 
refuge in Stockholm. PVas isi des deutschen 
Vaterkmd? and others of his fiery songs, did 
not a little to rouse the spirit of Germany. 
In 1817 he married a sister of Schleiermachcr’s 
and in 1818 became professor of History in 
the new university of Bonn; but, aiming 
steadily at constitutional reforms, he was 
suspended in 1819 for participation in so- 
called ‘demagogic movements’, and was not 
restored till 1840. He was elected a member 
of the German national assembly in 1848, 
but retired from it in 1 849. Vigorous in mind 
and body, beloved and revered by the whole 
German people as ‘ Father Arndt \ he died at 
Bonn, .lanuary 29, 1860. His works comprise 
an account of the Shetland and Orkney 
Islands (1826), numerous i^olitical addresses, 
some volumes of reminiscences, two of 
letters (1 878-92), and his poems. Sec German 
Lives of him by Langenberg, Baur, Schcnkel, 
MeinhoUl (1910), and Fahrner (1937), and an 
English one, with preface by Seeley (1879). 

(2) Johann (1555-1621), German Lutheran 
divine, whose semi-mystic Wahres Christen- 
thurn C True Christianity ’) has been called 
the Protestant Imitatio, There arc two 
English translations— by Boehm (1720) and 
by Jaques (1815). 

ARNE, Thomas Augustine (1710-78), English 
composer, was born in London, March 12, 
and educated at Eton. His father, an uphol- 
sterer, intended him for the bar, but young 
Arne became skilful as a violinist, forming his 
style chiefly on Corelli; and his zeal in the 
study of music induced his sister (the actress, 
Mrs Cibber, 1714-66) to cultivate her excel- 
lent voice. He wrote for her a part in his 
first opera, Rosamond, which was performed 
with great success in 1733. Next followed 
his comic operetta, Tom Thumb ; and after- 
wards his Comas (1738). Fie married a 
singer, Cecilia Young (1736); and after a 
successful visit to Ireland, was engaged as 
composer to Drury Lane Theatre, for which 
he composed his famous settings of Shake- 
spearean songs, Under the Greenwood Tree; 
Where the Bee Sucks; Blow, Blow, thou Winter 
Wind ; See. He also wrote many vocal pieces 
for the Vauxhall concerts. Rule, Britannia, 
originally given in The Masque of Alfred, is 
his; as well as two oratorios and two operas, 
Eliza and Artaxerxes, He died in London, 
March 5, 1778. FI is son Michael (174()-86) was 
also a musician and composer, remembered 
for his lovely * Lass with the delicate air *. 
ARNIM, (1) Harry, Graf von (1824-81), 
German diplomat, from 1864 to 1870 was 
Prussian ambassador at Rome, where he 
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backed up the anti-infallibilists during the 
Vatican Council. Ennobled, he went as 
ambassador to France (1872-74), but fell into 
disfavour, was charged with purloining state 
documents, and died in exile at Nice. His 
son Henning (d. H)10) married Mary A, 
Beauchamp (1866' 1941) of Sydney, who 
wrote Elizabeth and her German Garden 
(1898), &c., and married the 2nd liarl Russell 
in 1916. See Life of Mary by L. dc Charms 
(1958). 

(2) Jiirgcu, Baron von (1889 - ) , C ierman 

general, born of an old Silesian military 
family, served at first in the infaiUry in World 
War I, then became a tank expert and in 
World War U wa.s given commatul of a 
Panzer Division in the Russian campaign. 
He took over the 5th Panzer Army in 
Tunisia in January 1943. A fanatical na/.i 
and Britain-hatcr, he was captured in May 
1943. 

(3) Ludwig Achim von (1781 1831), 
Cicrmau writer of fantastic hut original 
romances, stirred up a warmer symj^athy for 
old popular poetry* and published over 20 
volumes, mainly talcs and novels. His wife, 
Xkdtimi (1785-1859), a sister of demcjis 
Brentano (q.v.), was in her girlhood enthusi- 
astically attached to Ciocthe, aiul afterwards 
published a (largely fictitious) Ctfrrespondenee 
with him, besides 10 vols. of tales and essays. 
See Life of Bettina by A. Helps and E. J. 
Howard (1957). 

ARNOBIUS THE ELDER (d. 327), a teacher 
of rhetoric at Sicca, in Numidia, became a 
Christian about 300, and wrote a defence of 
Christianity, translated in vol. xix. of tl»c 
Ante-Nicene Library, 

ARNOBIUS THE YOUNGER (fi. 5th cent.), 
Gaulish bishop who wrote a commentary on 
the Psalms. 

ARNOLD, (1) Bciicdici (1741-1801), American 
general and turncoat, was born til Norwich, 
Connecticut, January 14, At fifteen he ran 
away, joined the provincial troops then 
engaged in the old French war, but soon 
deserted, and became a merclumt in New 
Haven. On the breaking out of the Revolu- 
tionary war he joined the colonial forces, 
assisted in the capture of Fort 'Ficonderoga, 
and in 1775, for nis gallantry at the (unsue- 
cc.ssful) siege of Quebec, was made a brigtulicr- 
general. Though greatly admired by CJencral 
Washington, he had bitter und mllucntial 
enemies^ to his great chagrin, in 1777 five 
of his inferiors in rank were promoted by 
congress over his head. At the battle of 
Ridgefield, his hor.se was killed under him, 
and for his gallantry ho was made a major- 
general, He fought with distinction in 'the 
eventful battles of Saratoga (having his horse 
killed, and being himself severely wounded). 
In ^1778 he was placed in command of 
Philadelphia. In 1780 Arnold sought and 
obtained the command of West Point, which, 
through a conspiracy with Andr6 (q.v.), he 
agreed to betray. On the capture of Andr6, 
Arnold fied to the British lines, and was given 
a command in the royal army. In 1781 he 
led an expedition against his native state; 
and after the war lived in obscurity in 
London, where he died June 14, 1801, Sec 
the Life by Sparks; also works by L N, 
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Arnold (1880; extenuating his treason), J. G. 
Taylor (1931), Shervvin (1931). 

(2) Sir Edwin (1832-1904), English poet, 
born at Gravesend, won the Newdigatc prize 
at Oxford in 1852, taught at King Edward’s 
School, Birmingham, and in 1856 became 
principal of the Government C'olkgc at 
Poona. Returning in 1861, he joined the 
staff of the Daily Iclcgraph, of which he 
became editor in 1863, He wrote The /./g/tr 
of Asia (1879) on Buddhism, and other poems 
coloured by his experience of the l*!ast. 

(3) John (1736 *99), English horologist, son 
of a Bodmin watchmaker, worked in Holland, 
set up business in t.ondon, made improve- 
ments in construction and production methods 
to the chronometer, invented shortly before 
by John Harrison (q.v.). 

(4) Joseph (1782 1818), English botanist, 
born at Beccics, Suffolk, studictl medicine at 
Edinburgh and accompanied Sir Stamford 
Rallies (q.v.) as naturalist U> Sumatra, where 
he died. He discovered the larp.c.st Bower 
known, RaJJlesia arna/di, measuring a yard 
across and weighing fifteen pounds. 

(5) ^taIcolm (1921 - ), I Engl ish composer, 
born in Northampton, I Ic won a scholarship 
to the Royal C’ollcgc of Music at the age of 
sixteen, and studied under Ernest Hall and 
Gordon Jacob. He played the trumpet in 
the Ixmdon Philharmonic Orchestra. His 
compositions achieved immediate .sucecss for 
their spontaneous lyrical sincerity, high 
spirits and unusual profcssitmal skill in 
matters of structure as well ns orchestration: 
they include two sytnplumics, concertos for 
wind instruments, the ballet Uoitume fa the 
Queen and other orchestral and chamber 
pieces* 

(6) Mary Augusta. See Ward (8). 

(7) Matthew (1822 88), one of the greater 
Englisli poets, and the Saintc-Bcuve of 
English criticism, eldest son of Dr Arnold of 
Rugby, was born at laileham, near Staines, 
December 24, 1822, was educated at Win- 
chester, Rugby, and Balliol (’oilegc, Oxford, 
and, graduating with honours in 1844, was 
next year elected a fellow of Oriel. After 
acting for four years as tnivatc secretary to 
Lord Lansdownc, he was appointeil one of 
the lay inspectors of schools in 1851. tm 
office Irom which ho retired in 1886. During 
1857'"67 he wtt.s professor of Poetry at 
Oxford. He was more than once sent by 
government to inquire into the .state of 
education on the Continent, especially in 
E'rance, Germany, and Uolland; and his 
masterly reports, with their pregnant hints 
and downright statement of English deficL 
cndc.s, attracted much attention in England. 
So, too, did his audacious application to 
Scripture of the methods of literary criticism. 
In 1883 a pension of £250 wits conferred on 
him, and In the same year he lectured in the 
United States. He died suddenly at IJvcr- 
pool, April 15, 1888, and was burled at 
Laleham. His works, some forty in number# 
include a Rugby prize poem on Alaric (1840). 
the Newdigaie prize poem on Cromwell 
(1843). Poems (1 £53-54). Essays in Oificlsm 
(1865, 1888), On theSfmy of &Itic Llterafuro 
(1867), New Poems (1867), Cnifun and 
Anarchy (1869), St Paul ami Pmestamism 
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(1870), Literature and Doyma (1872), Last 
Essays on Church and Reiiyjon (1877), Mixed 
/i.v.vr/r.v (1879), /m/i Essavs (1882). anti 
Discourses on America (1885). See his 
r.etters (ed, 1895, 1932), Eafcdhmks 
and books by SaiiUsburv (1899), w. l\ 
Russell (1904), 'I'rilling (1949), Baiun (1958). 

(8) Samuel (1740 1802), luigiish composer, 
became organist to the t Impels Roval (I7H3) 
and to Westminster Abbey (1793). He is 
bc.st remembered by his valuable collection 
of cathedral music (1790), His son, Samuel 
James (1774 1852), was a playwright am! 
manager. 

(9) Bmmas (1795 1842). English scholar, 
father of (7), head-master of Rugby, was lumi 
at East Cowes, Isle of Wight, In 1*807 he went 
to Winchester, whence in 18 U he was elected 
a scholar of Corpus Christi C<4lege* Oxbuxb 
Having taken a tirst class in classics (1814), 
he was the next year elected a fellow of Oriel, 
and he gained the chanccllor’.s prizes for the 
Latin and English essays in 1815 and I HI 7, 
He took deacon’s orders m 1818, and the year 
after settled at Laleham, near Htiunes, where 
he preparcil pupils for the university, In IH2t) 
he married Mary Eenrose, tlauglucr of a 
Nottinghamshire rector, and sister of one i»f 
his earliest friends: in August 1828 he 
entered on the task of regenerating Rugby, 
where he had the tact to make himself both 
loved and feared. In 1832 he purchasetl for 
his vacations E'ox Htnv. between R>dal and 
Amhleside: in 1841 he received from I.onI 
Mclhminie his regius professorship of 
Modern 1 bstory at Oxford, He tlietl stuUlenly 
of angina pectoris, June 12, IK42, ami sv.is 
hun'ed in Rugby Chapel. His princijial 
works are six A>dumes of .Sermons (best cd. 
IH4H); an edition of Thucydides (3 vols. 
1830 J5); the iiisfory of Rome (3 vols. 1838 
IH43),hrokcm)ff at theend ofthc second Runic 
war; and his Oxfortf tretures on Modem 
History (1842), *J'hcse\ in the words of the 
Edinhuryh Review^ ‘are all proofs of his 
ability and gootlncss, Yet tlie story of Ins life 
Ls worth them all.* And that story has been 
admirably told by Dean .Stanley in his 7i/e of 
Armdd (1H45, 12(h cd, IHHU* See too works 
by 1‘indlay (1897), Worhoisc (1897). Wymer 
(1953) and T. W, BamftirU (I96tb, ' Hm 
second Hon# 'Ilmmas (1823 1900), wu’oie a 
Mannai of Htmiixh idfemture (1862), ami 
oditerl The Seieet Works of Wveld' (1869), 
Beowuffmn) and. with Ih W. Addis, the 
Catholic Dictionary (1883 ). h*or his tlaughcrr , 
Mr.s Humphry Ward, see Warp (9), 

ARNOLD OF ItRFSCTA, ImiCsha U\ HOC) 
1155), Italian churchman and pohtieiim, 
educated in Erance under Abelard, adopted the 
monastic life; and havitig by his preaching 
exasperated the people of Brescia apdiwt 
their bishtsp, was himishcd from liwly by 
the Lateran C.’ouncil (1139). In Emiwe he 
met with hitter hostility from St Ikrniird, and 
took reffig© in ZCIrlch, wher© lie remained 
Bv© years. Meanwhile an insurreclkm against 
the papal government hud tiiken plitc© in 
Romo, and thither in 1 143 Arnold repaired, 
and struggled for ten years to found amongit 
disorderly and disunited mtiitg a renitbll© on 
ancient Roman lines, Bop© Adfiim IV 
(Nicholas Broikspear) laid the city under «n 
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interdict, when Arnold, whose party fell to 
pieces, retired to Campania, On the arrival 
of the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, in 
1155, Arnold was arrested, brought to Rome, 
and hanged, his body burned, and the ashes 
thrown into tlic Tiber. But he is remembered 
alongside Rienzi and Savonarola. See Life 
by G rcenaway (1931), 

ARNOLD Oh' WINKELKIED, a Swiss of 
Untcrwaldcn, who, according to tradition, 
made a way for his comrades into the 
enemy's ranks at Scmpach (1386) by grasping 
an armful of Austrian spearheads and 
plunging them into his own bosom. 

ARNOLFO 01 CAMBIO (1232-1301), Floren- 
tine architect, designed the church of Santa 
Croce and the rebuilt cathedral. 

AROUET, the family name of Voltaire (q.v.). 

ARP, Jean or Mans (18*S8-- ), Alsatian 

sculptor, born at Strasbourg. He was one of 
the founders of the Dada movement in Zurich 
in 1916. During the ’twenties he produced 
many abstract reiiefs in wood, but after 192<S 
he worked increasingly in three dimensions, 
and he was second only to Brancusi (q.v.) in 
his influence on organic abstract sculpture, 
based on natural forms. In 15)48 he wrote 
On My Way- See study by C. Giedion- 
Welckcr (1958). 

ARPAD (d. 907), the national hero of Hungary, 
under whom the Magyars first gained a 
footing in that country about 884. 

ARRAN, Earl of. Sec HAMiL'roN. 

ARREBO, Anders Christ iensen (1587 1637), 
Danish clergyman, Bishop of Trondheim 
(1618 22), made his name as a translator of 
the Psalms (1623), but his greatest work was 
the I/cxacmcroa, a monumental epic in the 
vernacular about the six days of Creation. 

ARRHENIUS, Svante (1859-45)27), Swedish 
scientist, born near Uppsala, became profes- 
sor of Physics at Stockholm in 1895, a 
director of the Nobel Institute in 1905. He 
did valuable work in connection with the 
dissociation theory of electrolysis, and was 
awarded the Nobel prize for chemistry in 
1903. 

ARRIAGA, (1) Juan (1806 26), 

Spanish composer, who died at the age of 20, 
but whose compositions show remarkable 
maturity, the symphony in D being reminis- 
cent of Beethoven. 

(2) Manod Jos6 de (1840 -1917), Portuguese 
statesman, took part in the revolution of 1910, 
and was president of the republic 1911 15. 

ARRIAN, Lat. Flavius Arrianiis (r. a.d, 95- 
180), Greek historian, a native of Nicomedia 
in Bithynia, who in 136 was appointed prefect 
of Cappadocia. He edited the EtwheiricHon 
of his friend and master Epictetus, whose 
lectures (Diatribai) ho wrote out in eight 
books. Only four have been preserved. His 
chief work, however, is the Anabasis A/exan- 
drou, or history of the campaigns of Alexander 
the Great, which has come down to us almost 
entire. His accounts of the people of India, 
and of a voyage round the Euxine, are valu- 
able for ancient geography. See edition with 
Eng, trans. by Robson (Loeb Library, 1930- 
1933). 

ARROL, Sir William (1839-1913), Scottish 
engineer, rose from a blacksmith to be head 
of the great firm who were contractors for the 


(new) Tay Bridge, the 1^’orth Bridge, Ac. He 
was knighted in 1890. 

ARROWSMlTH, Aaron (1750-1823), I’nglish 
cartographer, born at Winston, Durham, 
about 1770 came up to London, aiul by 1790 
luid established a great map-making, business. 
His nephew John (1790 ■1873), was also an 
eminent cartographer. 

ARSACIDAE, a dynasty of Parthian kings, so 
called from the founder, Arsaccs, who wrested 
a kingdom for himself from the feeble grasp 
of the Seleucid Antiochus 11 about 250 me., 
which ultimately extended from Hactria to 
the Euphrates, and included Persia. Its 
greatest kings were Mithradates, Phruates, 
Mithradates ‘ the great *, Volagascs I, and Arta- 
banus, who fell at Hormi/djun in a.o. 226 
attempting to stem the contiucring career of 
Ardashlr, founder of the Sassanian dynasty 
of Persia . 

ARSINOE, ar-sfn'fhcr (3 1 6 *27 1 ».<*.). I • gypt la n 
princess, daughter of Ptolemy L married first, 
about .300 B.r,, the aged Lysimachus, king of 
Thrace, and finally, in 279, her own brother, 
Ptolemy IL Philadelphu.s. 

ARSON VAL, Jacques-Ars^-ne d*, ar-xthvahf 
(1851-1940), French physicist, burn at Boric, 
was director of the laboratory of biological 
physics at the College dc F'rance from 1KK2, 
and professor from 1894. lie invented the 
rcllccting galvanometer named after him, tmd 
he also experimented with higli-frcqucncy 
oscillating current for dcctro-mcdieal pur- 
poses. 

ARTABAZUS, the name of several 

Persian generals under the dynasty of the 
Achuemcnidac. 

AR'FAXKRXEwS, ar-ta<srk' xecz, tine. Pers, 
Artakshiithra, the name of several Persian 
kings. 

(1) Artaxerxes J, called Loiigimiiiuis (‘ long- 
handed ’), the second son of Xerxes (q.v.), 
reigned from 465 to 425 n.(\ 

(2) Artaxerxes H, called IVInemoii (' the 
mindful ’), reigned from 404 to 359 na-. 

(3) Artaxerxes 10, called Ochus, son of (2), 
found the empire disintegrating, but did 
much to build it up again, He was poisoned 
in 338 by his favourite eunuch, Bagoa.s, 

(4) Artaxerxes, or Ardashfr (d. 2.42), 
founder of the new Persian dyna.sty td' the 
Sassanidae, overthrew Ardavan (Artahunus), 
the last of the Parthian king.s in a.i>. 226. He 
next conquered Media and ;i large part of the 
Iranian highlands, but was defeated by 
Alexander Severus in 233. 

ARTE0I, Peter, aMa/dee (1705 35), a 
Swedish ichthyologist and botanist, wrote 
Ivhthyo/a^ia, the first systematic study of 
fishes, edited by Linnaeus after the aulhor 
had been accidentally drowned in a canal near 
Amsterdam. 

ARTEMISIA, (1) Qmm of Cariti 352 »350 
».c., erected a magnificent maimoleum at 
Halicarnassus to the memory of her brother 
and husband, Mausolus, It was one of the 
traditional seven wonders of the world. 

(2) Queen of Halicarnassus, accompanicti 
Xerxes, with five shins, in his expedition 
against Greece, and distinguished herself at 
Salamis (480 b.c.) ; an unfortunate love-affair 
made her leap from a rock into the sea, 
ARTEVELDE, Jacob van (1290-1345), 
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Flemish statesman, a wcaltliy and highborn 
brewer of Cihent, who, in 1335, when war was 
raging between thi gland and France, gave his 
support to the former power, while the C\>unt 
of Flanders sided with the latter, and who 
actually concliulcd a treaty with Edward IH. 
Proclaimed governor of Idanders, for nine 
years he wars almost absolute ruler; hut he 
went too far when he proposed that the Black 
Prince should be elected C^ount of Flanders, 
and was killed in a popular insurrection, 
July 24, 1345. His son Philip van Arfevelde 
in 1381 headed u new revolt of the people of 
Ghent, and gained a victory over the Count 
of Flanders, the son of his father's old 
enemy. The count therefore sought the 
assistance of Charles VI of France, and Philip 
was defeated and slain at Roosbeke, I3<S2, 
His history forms the theme of a line drama 
by Kir I Icnry Taylor, See 1 1 ut ton, /<w/e.v and 
Philip van Arievvida (1883). 

AR'ruUR, a half-legendary king of the 
Britons “-Cymri driven into the west of 
Faigland by the Saxons - is represented as 
having united the British tribes ift resisting 
the pagan invaders, and as havirig been the 
champion, not only of his people, but also td' 
Christianity. He is said to have lived in the 
6th century, and to have maintained a 
stubborn contest against the Saxon C c‘r<.lic, 
but the Angh^Saxon Huvnivk is suspiciously 
silent as to his warfare and us to his existence. 
Indeed the Welsh bards of the earliest period 
do not assert that he w;is a contemporary, and 
it is more than doubtful whether he i.s an 
historic personage. It is worthy of remark 
that the fame of Arthur is widely .spread; he 
is claimed alike as a prince in Brittany, 
Cornwall, Wales, Cumberland, and the 
lowlands of Scotland; that i.H to say, hi.s 
fame is conterminous with the Brylhonic race, 
and docs not extend to the Cioidels or CiacLs. 
I’he story of Arthur passed into literature 
and a multitude of fascinating legends became 
interwoven with it, including those of the 
Round Table and the Holy Oruil, both 
introduced near the turn of the 12th d3th 
century. Sec texts (some in translation) of 
Nennius, CJeoliVcy of Monmouth, Wacc, 
Layamon, Chretien dc Troyes, Malory, and 
The A4ahinagi()n; also hooks by Cilcnnie 
(1869), Rhys (1891), Bruce (1928), Lewis 
(1932), Loomis (1949, 1956); and Lind.suy 
(1958). 

ARTHUR, Prince (n87-.1203), the posthu- 
mous son of GcotlVey (Henry II's fourth .son) 
by Constance, Duchess of Brittany. On 
Richard's death in 1199, Arthur by the law 
of primogeniture should have succeeded to 
the English crown; and the FVcnch king, 
Philip Jl, upheld his claims, until John (q.v,) 
bought him over to a disgraceful treaty. 
Arthur soon after fell into his unde’s hands, 
and was imprisoned, first at 1‘alaisc, after- 
wards at Rouen, where, on April 3, 120.1, he 
is supposed to have perished, either by 
assassination or by drowning in an attempt 
to escape. The story of John's orders to 
Hubert to put out his eyes was current as 
early as 1228. 

ARTHUR, Prince (1486 4502), the eldest son 
of Flenry VH, was born at Winchester* 
September 19, When he was still under two 


years old a mnrriage was arranp.cd between 
him and Catharine of Aragon in ortler to 
provide an alliance between F'nglaiul and 
Spain, 'Fhe wedding took place in November 
1501, but Arthur, a sickly youth, dicil next 
April at Ludlow. 

ARnillR. (1) Chester Alan (1830 86). 
twenty-first president of the Unitcil States, 
was born at Fairfield, Vermont, October 5 , 
the son of a Baptist minister from Antrim, 
He became the head of a very eminent law 
firm and leader of the Republican party in 
New York state, I Ic was made vice- president 
of the United States when Gartidd became 
president in 1881; and, after Gartidd’s 
death, he was president from September IKK I 
to March 1885. He died November 18, I8K6. 

(2) Sir C;eorge (1785 1854), British dtplo 
mat, born near Plynuni th, was jtuvenu^r of 
British Honduras (1814 22), Van Diemen’s 
Land (1823 36), Upper Canada (1837 41). 
and Bombay (1842 46), He was created a 
baronet in 1841. 

ARiy.Y BASI IKV, { 1 ) Boris 

(1899 • ), Aincrican artist. His illustra- 

tions have a vivid and repetitive hrilhanee 
of pattern, reminiscent of the early Ballets 
Rti.sses ddeanw I le has also written stories for 
children, based on Rtissian foIk-U>re. 

(2) Mikhail Petrovich (1878 4927). Rimiun 
author. His liberalist novel Sanln hud an 
international reputation at the turn of the 
century. It w-as translatetl tyv P. Pinkerton 
in 1907, Nvho also translatcii Preaki/tg Paint 
(1915), and with L Oh/oL Tains nf Hcv(dnthn 
(19IH). He was the great-grandstm of the 
Polish patriot KtrsciusKo. 

ARUNDEL* 'rhmmis,ur^Gl353' 1413), F'nrjbh 
prelate, third son of Robert I4t/«lan, F.url of 
Arundel, in 1373 became Arduleiicott of 
'raunton and Bishon of Ely, in LIH8 Arch- 
bishop of York, and in 13% of C'lmtcrburv . 
Banished by Richard H (1397), he helped to 
seat I lenry of Ijincastcr tm the throtte ( 1 399). 
He was a bitter opponent of the l.ollards. 
ARUNDEL AND HURRKY, Karl oL Bee 
Howaiuj. 

ABIUORNNKN, Peter Clirlstliui (1812 85). 
Norwegian folklorist, born at Christiania, 
studied at the university there, then for four 
years was a tutor in the country. In Imig 
journeys on foot he collected a rich store 
of popular poetry and folklore, and, wdtii 
Jdrgcn Moc (1813 82)» Bishop of Christinio 
sand, published the fsunous collection of 
Norwegian folk-ttilcs, Narskf Fniknnmmr 
(1841 44); followed In 1845 48 by Narde 
ituidreevemyr ng Pn/kmtgfi which he brought 
out nlotic. EVom 1856 to 1858 he MiuhVd 
forestry, subsequently bccomiiig inspeehtr of 
forests Jbr the 1*rtmdhiem dwtriet. See 
translations of his tales by f>awnl anti 
Brackstad. 

AKBURY, Ifriincis (1745-4816), the first 
Methodist bishop consecrated (1784) in 
America, was born at fiandswiirtti, Htufford- 
shirc, August 20; in 177J was lent as a 
mimionary to Amcfica; iind died m Rich- 
mond, Virginia. March 31, 18t6> Sue IJvei 
by Karnitec (1853) and Strickland (I8S8L 
Abseil* Sholtm (1880 4 W). Jewish writer, 
bom at ,Kut«0 In Poland, fmlgrited m 
America m 1914 and bectino ntturali^ in 
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1920. His prolific output of novels and short 
stories, most of them originally in Yiddish 
but many since translated, includes The 
Mother (1930), The War Goes On (1936), The 
Nazarene (1939), The Apostle (1943), East 
River (1946) and Moses (1951), His early 
work incliulcs the plays Mottke the Thief 
( 1 9 1 7) and The God of P'etttrecvtce (1918). 

ASCHAM, Roger, as'kOn (1515 68), English 
humanist, was born at Kirby Wiskc near 
Thirsk, in Yorkshire. He graduated in 1534 
at St John’s College, Cambridge, and, in 
spite of his avowed leaning to the Reformed 
doctrines, obtained a fellowship. His 
reputation as a classical scholar soon brought 
him numerous pupils; and about 1538 he 
was appointed Greek reader at St John’s. 
In defence of archery, he jpublishcd, in 1545, 
J^oxophilus^ the pure English style of which 
ranks it among English classics. In 1546 he 
was appointed university orator. He was 
tutor to the princess Elizabeth (1548-50), and 
later became Latin secretjiry to Queen Mary. 
His prudence and moderalion preserved him 
from olTcnding by his Protestantism; and 
after Mary’s death Elizabeth retained him at 
court as secretary and tutor, which oOices ho 
held till his death, December 30, 1568. His 
principal work, 77/e Sehokmaster, a treatise 
on classical education, was published in 
1570. Sec monographs by Kattcrfeld (1879) 
and Weidemann (1900). 

ASCHE, John Shingcr Heiss Oscar (1872- 
1936), Australian actor, playwright and 
theatrical manager, born at (ieelong. He 
wrote Chti Chin Chow (1916), and managed 
the Adclphi theatre, London (1904), and His 
Majesty’s (1907). 

ASCI.EPIADES, asddep'TaMeez (11. Lst cent, 
B-C.), a Greek physician, born at Prusa in 
Bithynia. He seems to have wandered about 
as a not very successful teacher of rhetoric 
before he tinally settled at Rome, where, by 
the practice of medicine, he had risen in 
Cicero’s time to considerable fame and wealth. 

ASCOU, Grazladio Isaia, as'- (1829-^1907), 
Italian philologist, was born of Jewish 
parentatte at Gdrz, and was destined for a 
mercantile career, but early devoted himself 
to comparative philology. In 1861 he 
obtained a chair of Philology at Milan, and 
in 1889 was created a senator. 

ASELEIO, Gasparo (1581--1626), an Italian 
physician, the discoverer of the lacteal vessels. 

ASGIIX, John (1659-1738), English pamph- 
leteer, born at Hanley Castle, Worcestershire, 
was called to the bar in 1692. Having got 
into difficulties, he sailed in 1699 for Ireland, 
where his talents gained him a lucrative 
practice; and in 1703 he obtained a seat in 
the Irish parliament. Three yeans before, 
however, he had published a paradoxical 
pamphlet to prove that by the rules of 
English law the redeemed need not die. Much 
to his surprise, the Irish parliament voted this 
a blasphemous libel, and expelled its author. 
In 1705 he returned to England, and became 
M.P. for Brambcr, in Sussex. But the fame 
of his unlucky pamphlet haunted him; for 
the English House condemned it to be burned 
by the common hangman, and expelled 
Asgill in 1 707. Ultimately he was imprisoned 
for debt in the Fleet, where he died. 


ASHBEE, Charles Robert (1863 4942), English 
architect, designer ami writer, born at Isle- 
worth. He was educated at King’s College, 
Cambridge, and was the founder of the Chuld 
of Handicrafts, the f,<)ndon Survey Com- 
mittee and the Iisscx House Press. As an 
architect, he undertook (attu>ng other work) 
church restoration, and Ids publications 
include The Book of Cottai*es and I sttlef louses 
(1906) and Caricature ( 1928). I Ic also wrote a 
number of books of verse. There arc several 
examples of silverwork designed by him in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 
ASHBOURNE, Edward CJibson, 1st Baron 
(1837-4913), f.ord ( 'hancellor of Ireland, was 
horn in Dublin, educated there at 'Lrinity 
College, and called to the Irish bar in 1860. 
Entering parliament itt 1872, he rose through 
various posts in successive ('onservative 
administrations to the chancellorship (1885, 
1886, 1895), carrying (1885) a measure 
facilitating the purchasing clauses of the 
Land Act. 

ASlKJiObT', Dame Peggy, properly Edith 
Margaret Emily (1907 ■ ), Lngbsh actress, 

bora in London. Site first appeared on the 
stage with the Birmingham Repertory 
C'ompany in 1928, atul scored a great success 
in I.ondon as Naomi in ,/cu‘ Siiss itt 1929, 
In 1930 she played Desdemonu to Paul 
Robeson’s Othello, and acted leading parts 
at the Old Vic in the season of 1932 33. in 
Sir John Gielgud’s production i>r Romeo md 
Juliet (1935), she was a mentorabic Juliet. 
She has worked both in hints and on the British 
and American sttige, and was created D.B.E. 
in 1956. 

ASHLEY, l.ord. 8ec ,SuAMf smmv. 
ASHMEAD-BAR'ILErr, Sir EllN (1849 
1902), born at Brooklyn, in 1880 cnterc<l 
parliament as a ('onservative, and in 1892 
was knighted. An ardent 'rttrcophil, he 
with his son Ellis (188 1 4931). later a noted 
war correspondent was captured by the 
Greeks in 1897. See Bouni i r-( 'out rs, 
ASHMOLE, Elias 0617' 92), linglish anti- 
ciuary, born at Lichfield, qualified as a lawyer 
in 1638 emd sub.sequently combined work for 
the Royalist cause with the study of mat he- 
matics, natural philosophy, astronomy, 
astrology, and alchemy, entering Brasentwe 
College, Oxford. In 1646 be became 
acquamted with Lilly and other famous 
astrologers; and in 16.50 he cdittHl a work of 
Dr Dee’s to which he subjoined a treatise of 
his own. In 1652 he issued his Jheatrum 
Chymkam^ and in 1672 his major work, ii 
History of the Order of the Garter, After tho 
Restoration he mainly devoted himself to 
heraldic and antiquarian studies. In 1682 
he presented to the university of Oxford a 
fine collection of rarities, bequeathed him by 
his old friend Tradescant, now known tis the 
Ashmolcan Museum. Among his friends 
were Scldcn and Dugdalo, whose daughter 
became his third wife. See his Diary (1717; 
ed. Gunther 1927). 

ASHMUN, Jdmdi (1794-.ia28), Amcricim 
philanthropist, the founder in 1822 of the 
colony of Liberia for liberated negroai on the 
west coast of Africa, was born at Champlain, 
New York, and died at New Haven, Connec- 
ticut. See Life by Gurley (1835), 
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ASHTON, (I) Frederick William Mallandaine 
(1906- ), English dancer and choreographer, 
born in Guayaquil, Ecuador. He trained as 
a dancer under Massine and Marie Rambert, 
first appeared in public in 1926, and in 1935 
became choreographer to Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet, for which company most of his work 
was done. His first full-length ballet, 
Cinderella, was produced at Covent Garden 
in 1948. He also worked with the New York 
City Ballet and (he Royal Danish Ballet 
Company. He became co-director, with 
Ninette de Valois, of Sadler’s Wells Ballet, 
and was created C’.B.F.. in 1950. 

(2) Winifred. See Dank, Cj-KMEnok. 
ASINIUS. Sec PoLi.io. 

ASRF, Robert (d, 1537), English rebel, a 
Yorkshire attorney at Gray's Inn, who was 
hanged at York tor having in the previous 
autumn headed the Catholic rising known as 
the Pilgrimage of (Jrace. 

ASKEW, Anne 0521*46), E!nglish Protestant 
martyr, was born of gentle parentage near 
Cirimsby. liarly embracing the Hdbnncd 
doctrines, she was turned out of doors by her 
husband, and thereupon went un to London 
to sue for a separation: but in 1545 she was 
arrested on a charge of heresy. After 
examination and torture by the rack, she was 
burned in Smilhlield, July 18, 1546. 

ASNYK, Adam (1838 97), Polish lyric [loctand 
tlramatist, born at Kalis/., lived and died at 
CYacow. 

ASOKA, a-styka, an Indian king 264 22.^ 
a convert to Buddhism, organized it as the 
state religion. 

ASPASIA (IL 5(h cent. a.t\), the mistress of 
Pericles (q.v.) after his separation from his 
Athenian wife, was horn at Miletus. Imd- 
lectual and vivacious, she was lampooned in 
Cireek comedy and satire, but was held in 
high regard by Socrates and hi.s followers, and 
was a great inspiration to Pericles, who 
successfully defended her against a charge of 
impiety. After his death she lived with 
Lysicks* a cattle dealer who had risen to 
power and innuence. 

ASPLtIND, Krlk Cuimur (1885 •1940), Swed- 
ish architect, born in Stockholm. In 1924- 27 
he designed the Stockholm City Library, and 
he was respon.sible for nuKst of the buildings 
in the Stockholm Exhihititm of 1930, 1‘heir 
design was acclaimed in Europe for the new 
gaiety and imagination with which the 
architect used simple modern forms and 
methods of construction, e.g. the cantilever 
and glass walls* 

ASOUrnit Herbert Henry, 1st Karl of Oxford 
iind Asquith (185HY928), British Liberal 
statesman, born at Morky, studied at Ballkl, 
Oxford, took a first class In classics, won 
the Craven, md a fellowsliip, Called to the 
bar in 1876, Q.C, in 1890, M*P. for East 
Fife 1886-1918, in tBn-95 ho was home 
secretary, in 1905-08 chancellor of the 
Exchequer. In April 1908 ho succeeded 
Campbell-Bannerman as promkr* Winning 
two iienerat elections in 1910. he held the 
premiership continuously for eight years and 
eight months, a record unequalled since 
tiverpooPs time (1KI2™27). His regime was 
notable, im^r nlia^ for the upholding of Free 
Trade, the great budget of 1909, old age 
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pensions, national insurance, payment of 
M.P.s, the Parliament Act, Irish home 
rule, Welsh disestablishment, Lsulfragcttc ’ 
troubles, declaration of war (August 4, 1914), 
Coalition ministry (May 1915). Sinn Lein 
rebellion. Member for Paisley 1920 24, 
created an carl in 1925, he resigned tlic Liberal 
leadership in 1926, Sec his Memories and 
Re/leetiom (1928). His sccoiul wife Margot, 
daughter of Sir Charles rennent, Bart. 
(1865 1945), wrote a lively Antohioi^raphv 
(1922). Sec lafc by Spender and Ascniith 
(1932), Raymond (1878 1916), his brilliant 
eldest .son, vva.s killed in action. Herbert 
(1881 1947), a younger son, was a poet. 
Anthony, the youngest son (born in 1902) is a 
film director. Kll/aheth (d. 1945), daughter 
by hi.s .second wife, married Prince Antoine 
Bihcsco in 1919, and wrote lively novels. 
Lor hi.s elder daugluer see BoNtiAMY'AiurR. 

ASSKMANI, diweph Simon, m>>eamih'nee 
(1687-1768), Syrian orientalist, was horn of 
Maronite family at IVipoIi and diet! keeper 
of the Vatican Library. 

ASSKR, Welsh monk of St David's, known for 


lus biography ol King Alfred. He resided at 
intervals (8H5 901 ) at Alfred’s court, a.ssisting 
him in hi.s .sludie.s, and worthily enjoying an 
aireciionato conlidcnee. Alfred promotetl 
him to various dignities* and prior to 900 
made him Bishop of Sherborne. lie died in 
either 909 or 910, His Latin life of Alfred 
\yas fir.st piihli.shcd* with various imeipolu- 
tions, in 1572 by Arehtushop Parker, 
A*S,SHRBAN1PAL* See SAnoANAPAMw, 
ASTAIRE, orig. Austerllt/, Fred (1H99 ), 

American actor ami rlanccr, was born in 
Omaha. When he and his elder sister Ailele 
began to exhibit an unusual talent for dancing 
they were sent to New York to .study, and m 
1916 they launched out m a brother niul sister 
team, rising to^. stardom in the ’twenties in 
/ ,ady he (rood, h'lmnv Fare, Adcle having 

retired on her marriage to l.ord CliaHes 
Cavendish (1932), LVed overcame early mis- 
giving.s a.s to the .suitability of the cinema as a 
medium IVrr his type of ilancitig, amt with 
various partners, but espedullv with Ginger 
Rogers, he rcvolutioni/cd tite him ’ musical ’ 
with original and carefully vvorketl out tap- 
dance routines designed by himself, us m 
Cay Divorce,, Hohma, 7‘op flat, In 1959 
he emerged an a hrst-class straighc actor in 
the nuclear war Him On the Memih See his 
autobiography (I960). 

ASTOLl*, Mary (1668 ”1731), Euillsh rehgiotw 
writer, a Newcastle merchant's daughter, who 
lived at Chelsea, and in 1694 projected itn 
Anglican , sisterhood with an academic bias, 
which was strongly critici/ed by BHfmp 
Burnet and by the Tatier, and did not materl* 
^^7 Florence M, Smith (1916), 
AJviliEY, Philip (1742 '1814), English theatri- 
cal manager, equestrian, ttiid the best har«e- 
tamer of hit time, in 1770 started a Cmm at 
Lambctlu md built; AstleyV Amphllheiitre 

ASrON, lYawcfo William (r877«'l945), tinglkh 
ademiit* bom itt Blrmmgham* wai ©diialcd 
at Malvern and at Btrmifighim and Ciim* 
bridge, Noted for his work on isotopes, he 
Invented the mM^tpectrograph, with vi^hlch 
he mvcitigtted the fiotopk itroctuM of 
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elements. The Aston dark space, in electronic 
discharges, is named after him. 

ASTOR, (1) John Jacob (176.V1848), Ameri- 
can millionaire, founder of the American l‘ur 
Company, was born near Hcidelberij, and 
helped on his father's farm until, in his 
sixteenth year, he went to London and 
worked with his brother, a maker of musical 
instruments. In 1783 he sailed to America 
and invested liis small capital in furs. On his 
death in New York he left about twenty 
million dollars, and a legacy of $350,000 to 
found a public library in New York. 

(2) John Jacob (1864-N12), a great- 
grandson of (1), served in the Spanish- 
Amcrican war, built part of the Waldorf- 
Astoria hotel in New York, and went down 
with the Dtanic. 

(3) John Jacob, 1st Baron Astor of Hever 

(1886“- ), British newspaper proprietor, 

son of (6), educated at Eton and New College, 
Oxford, was elected M.P. for Dover in 1922, 
and became chairman of the Times Publishing 
Company after the death of Lord Northclilfe. 

(4) Nancy Witcher Langhornc, Viscountess 

(1879- ), wife of (7), born in Virginia, 

U.S.A., succeeded her husband as M.P. for 
Plymouth in 1919, and was the tirst woman to 
take a scat in the Mouse of Commons, She 
is known for her interest in social problems, 
especially temperance. Sec her My 'fwo 
Coiirifries' (1923), and Life by Collis (I960). 

(5) William (1792-1875), son of (1), aug- 
mented his inherited wealth and is said to 
have left fifty million dollars. Me added to 
his father’s library bequest, and on account of 
his great property interests was known as the 
* landlord of New York 

(6) William Waldorf, 1st Viscount Astor 
(1848-1919), a great-grandson of (1), was 
U.S. minister to Italy in 1882 85, and in 1892 
settled in England. Made a baron in 1916, 
viscount in 1917, he owned the Fall Mall 
Gazette (1893-1916), 

(7) William Waldorf, 2nd Viscount Astor 
(1879-1952), English politician, son of (6), 
educated at Eton and New C’oUcgc, Oxford, 
was elected M.P. for Plymouth in 1910. On 
passing to the Mouse of Lords in 1919 he 
became parliamentary secretary to the Local 
Ciovernment Board (subsea ucntly Ministry of 
Health) and his wife (see (4)) succeeded him 
in the lower house. He was proprietor of the 
Observer. 

(8) William Waldorf, 3rd Viscount Astor 
(1907- ), English politician, son of (7), 
educated at Eton and New College, Oxford, 
sat as M.P. for East Fulham (1935-45) and 
for Wycombe (1951-52). 

ASTORGA, Emamiele, d’ (1680-1757), Italian 
composer, born at Agosta in Sicily; died at 
Madrid or Lisbon. His masterwork is a 
Stabat Mater (1 707). See study by Volkmann 
(1911-19). 

ASTRUC, Jean (1684-1766), French biblical 
scholar, born at Sauve, became a medical 
professor, but wrote a work on Moses which 
laid the foundation for modern criticism of 
the Pentateuch. 

ASTYAGES, as-tFa-Jeez, son of Cyaxares, the 
last king of Media, ruled from 584 b.c, until 
550 n.c., when he was dethroned by Cyrus 
the Great (q.v.). 


ATAHUALFA (d. 1533), last of the Incas, on 
his fathcr'vS death in 1525 received the king- 
dom of Quito, and in 1532, overwhelming his 
elder brother, Huascar, seized Peru, Mean- 
while the Spaniards had disembarked; and 
Atahualpa, made a captive, agreed to great 
ransom, but was accused of plotting against 
Pizarro, tried, and strangled. 

APATORK, Sec MusTAfA ArAiiiHK. 

ATHALIAH (d. <S37 n.c’.), daughter of Allah 
and Jezebel, and wife of Jehoram, king of 
Judah, secured (he throne of Judah to herself 
after the death (843 ».<*.) of her son, Aha/iah, 
at the hands of Jehu, by the slaugliter of all 
the royal children save Ahaziah's son, Joush. 
Her support of Baal-worship led, after six 
years, to an insurrection headed by the 
priests; Joash was made king, and Athaliah 
put to death. Her fate is the subject of a 
play by Racine, with music added by Mctidels- 
sohn. 

ATHANARIC (d. 381), a prince oflhe Western 
Cloths, w'ho fought three campaigns with the 
Emperor Valcns, hut was tinally defeated in 
369, and who, drivcti by the Mvms ftaun the 
north of the Danube, died at Constantinople. 
ATHANASIUS, St (r. 296 373), C'firistiun 
leader, born in Alexandria, in bis youth tiften 
visited the celebrated hermit St Atitony, and 
himself for a time embraced an anchorite’s 
life. He was only a deacon when he distin* 
guished himself at the great Council of 
Nicaca or Nice in .325. In 326 he wtis chosen 
Patriarch of Alcxtindriti and Primate of 
Egypt, and was but newly installed when Arius, 
banushed on the condemnation of his doctritic 
at Nice, was recalled* and recanted. Athana- 
sius refused to comply with the will of ttic 
Emperor Constantine, that the heretic should 
be restored to communion. Hence, and on 
other charges brought by the Arians, tic was 
summoned by tlic emperor to appear before 
the synod of 'Eyre, in 335, which deposed him. 
The sentence was confirmed by the synod of 
Jerusalem in 336, when he was banished to 
Trbves, In 338, he was restored; but in 341 
he was again condemned by a cotmcil of 
ninety-seven (mainly Arian) bishops at 
Antioch. Orthodox swods at Alexandria 
and at Sardica protested in Ids favour, and he 
was again replaced in his ollice (349). Under 
the Arian Emperor C’onstantius, he was again 
condemned and forcibly expelled, whereupon 
he retired to a remote desert in Upper Egypt. 
Under Julian the Apostate, toleration was 
proclaimed to all religions, and Atiianastus 
became once more Patriarch of Alexandria 
(361). His next controversy was with the 
heathen subjects of Julian, by whom he was 
compelled again to tlec from Alexandria, and 
he hid in the Theban desert until 363 , when 
Jovian ascended the throne. After luilding 
ollico again for a short time, he was expelled 
anew by the Arians under the limperor 
Valens, who, after petitions from the ortho- 
dox Alexandrians, soon restored the patriarch 
to his sec, in which he continued till his itesith. 
Athanasius was the great leader during the 
most trying period in the history of the early 
Christian church. His conscientiausness, bis 
wisdom, his fearlessness, his commanding 
intellect, his activity and patience, all mark 
him out as an ornament of his age. His 
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writings, polemical, historical, and moral, arc 
simple, cogent, and clear. The polemical 
works treat chiefly of the Trinity, the Incarna- 
tion, and the divinity of the Holy Spirit, 
See, besides the church hivStorics, Lives by 
Bush (1888), Reynolds (1889), Bardy (Paris 
1925), study by F, L. Goss (1945). See also 
Arius. The so-called Athamisiun Creed 
(representing Athanasian beliefs) is little 
heard of till the 7th century. 

ATHELING. See Edgar. 

ArirEI.STAN (<\ 895-939), son of King 
Edward the Elder, and grandson of Alfred 
the Great, was crowned king of the Mercians 
and West Saxons at Kingston-upon-'rhanics 
in 924, He conquered portions of Cornwall, 
Wales, and Northumbria, and, a league being 
formed against him in 937 of Welsh, Scots, 
and Danes, completely routed them at 
Brunanburh. After this his fame spread to 
the Continent; and one of his sisters married 
Otho the Great, afterwards emperor; 
another, Hugh, Duke of the French, father of 
Hugh C'apet. At home he improved the laws* 
built monasteries, and promoted commerce. 
AF'HENAKUS, a Greek writer, 

born at Naucratis in Egypt. He lived first at 
Alexandria and afterwards at Rome about 
the close of the 2nd century. His Dei/moso’' 
phisfae C Banquet of the Learned '). in fifteen 
books, but of which we possess only the first 
two, and parts of the third, elcvcntii, and 
fifteenth, is very interesting as one of the 
earliest collections of yl/w. 

VfHKNAGORAS, (2nd cent.), a 

Christian philosopher wlio taught lirst at 
Athens, and afterwards at Alexandria. Of 
his two extant treatises one is on the Resur- 
rection, the other is a petition to Marcus 
Aurelius on behalf of the Christians. 
V'niENAIS. See F!niKK*iA. 

VTHERTON, Ciertriide EranltHin, mV Horn 
(1857" 1948), American novelist, born in 
San Francisco. Left a widow in 1887, she 
travelled cxicn.sively, living in liuropc most 
of her life and using the places she visited as 
backgrounds for her novels which range 
from Ancient Greece to California and the 
West Indies. She was made Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour for her relief work during 
World War 1 and in 1934 became president 
of the American National Academy of 
Literature. I'hc mo.st popular of her many 
novels are 'fhe Com/mror (1902), a fictional 
biography of Alexander Hamilton, and Black 
<9 AT/I (1923). which is concerned with the 
possibility of rejuvenation, 

.TKINSONj Thomas Witlam (1799^1861), 
English architect and truvcl-wnter, born at 
Cawthornc, Yorks., became successively 
quarryman, stonemason* and architect; 
then, m lH48''-53, travelled some 40,000 mile.s 
in Asiatic Russia* sketching and keeping 
journals which formed the basis of several 
works on that part of the world. 

TTALIJS, the name of three kings of Fer- 
gamos, of whom the last* dying in 133 B.c., 
'oft his kingdom to Rome. 

ITERBOM^ Per Danid Amadeus (1790- 
1855), Swedish Romanticist poet, born at 
\sbo, professor at Uppsala of Logic (1828) 
met of Aesthetics (183^. 

Tmmvm, mmu English 


prelate, was born March 6 at Milt on- Keynes^ 
near Ncwport-Pag.ndl, and educated at 
Wcstmin.stcr* wiiencc in U>80 he passcii to 
Christ Church, Oxford, In l(i87 he answereil 
a pseudonymous attack on Froicstantism 
by Obadiah Walker, master of University 
C'oIIcge; and, taking orders about the same 
time, won .such reputation as a preacher, that 
he was appointed lecturer of 8t Bride’s 
(1691), a royal diaphiin, and minister to 
Bridewell Hospital. Boylc’.s Examduithm a/ 
Beathys DLsw'crfatian.s an the Epistles of 
Phalaris (1698). a clever but shallow perform- 
ance, vva.s really by Atterhury. who had been 
the young noblemmfs tutor at Christ < luirdu 
In 1704 he was pronu>tcd to the deanery of 
Carlisle; in 17I() he was chosen pridocittor 
of Convocation; in 1712 became Dean of 
<4irist Cduirdi ; and in 1713 was made 
Bishop of Rochester and Dean of Westmin- 
ster.^ 'IP Atterhury is ascribed, with great 
likelihood, Dr Sachcverdls famtius tidence 
(1710) before the I.ords; and he was author 
of the scarcely less iainous keprv,senttithm of 
the Iktate of RvUgkm (1711). He may well 
have aspired to the primacy; but the death of 
Oucen Anne extinguished his hopes in that 
direction. I li.s known character and Jacobite 
lcuning.s made hiin no favinnitc with George 
1. In 1715 he refused to sign the bishops* 
declaration of lidclity. and in 1722 he was 
committed to (he Bower for complieity in an 
attempt to restore the Stuarts, A hill of 
pains and penalties was {uissed; and Atter- 
bury, who hud defended himself with great 
ability, wa.s deprived of all his olliccs, ami for 
ever banished the kingdom. In 1723 he 
miittcd Fingland, and after a short stay ut 
Brussels, set (let! in Paris, where he died, 
I’Vbruary 15, 1732. lie was hud in n numdess 
grave in Westminster Abbey, His works 
compri.se sermons, anti letters to Fope, Swift, 
Bolmgbrokc, and others of his ftieruls, *Sce 
Bcechingls I J/e ( I9<)9) and Williams* Memoirs 
and Correspondenee of Atferintrv (2 vols# 
1869). 

ABTICUS* Titus FominmiuN (109-32 ii.o.), 
Roman philosopher and writer, born in Rome, 
wins educated with Cicero and the ytnmgcf 
Manus, In 85 u,f, he withdrew to Athens; 
and, after 65 a.c., when Kulla imluced him to 
return to Rome, he ntill devoted himself 
chictly to study and the pleasures of friend- 
ship. In 32 me. he was informed that a dis- 
order lie sullcred from was mortal, and died 
after live days of voluntary stiirvatlom A 
man of large wealth, and an Epicurean in 
philoKophy, he was imimatelv itciiuitinted 
with both Greek and Roman Ikcritture, ttnd 
his taste was so good that Cicero used lo mild 
him his works tor revision. None of his own 
writings have been preserved, but we have 
396 epistles addressed to him by Lleerin 
ranging from 68 to 44 a,c.% His Life by 
Cornclms Nepos Is a panegyric rather than a 
biography. 


EteeL Ffun«, 'EtWiS riC- (n 
9f the Ilun». called the * Scourge 
tiecame in 434 king CJoliitiy it flrit 
with a brother) of countless hordes of Huns 
from Asia scattered from, the north of the 
Caspian to the Dnnube. Attila soon hid 
Vandals* Ostrogoila* Gepidae* and Franks 
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fighting under his banner, so that his dominion 
extended over Germany and Scythia from the 
Rhine to the frontiers of China. In 447 ho 
devastated all the countries between the 
Black Sea and the Mediterranean. The 
Emperor Theodosius was defeated in three 
bloody engagements, and Constantinople 
owed its safety solely to its fortifications and 
the ignorance of the enemy in the art of 
besieging; Thrace, Macedon, and Greece 
were overrun, and Theodosius was compelled 
to cede a territory south of the Danube, and 
to pay tribute. In 451 Attila invaded Gaul, 
but Aetius, the Roman commander, and 
Thcodoric, king of the Visigoths, compelled 
him to raise the siege of Orleans, and, after a 
fearful and bloody contest, utterly defeated 
him on the Catalaunian Plain, near Chdlons- 
sur-Marne, Pic retreated to Hungary, but 
next year made an incursion into Italy, 
devastating Aquilcia, Milan, Padua, and 
other cities, Rome itself being saved only by 
the personal mediation of Pope Leo I, who 
bought oir the city with large sums. He died 
in 453, soon after his return to Pannonia, 
immediately after his marriage to the 
beautiful Burgundian lldcco; and the Hun- 
nish empire decayed. See Ciibbon’s Decline 
and Fall, and works by Hutton (1915), Brion 
(1929). 

ATfLEE, Clement Richard, tst Earl Alticc 
(1883-* ), English Labour statesman, born 

at I^utney, was educated at Huileybury and 
University College, Oxford, and was called 
to the bar (1905). Through Hailcybury 
House, a boys’ club in the Stepney slums, he 
developed a practical interest m social prob- 
lems which, iortificd by the works of Ruskin 
and William Morris, made him a convert to 
Socialism. In 1910 he became secretary of 
Toynbee Hall. His lectureship at the newly 
founded London School of liconomics 
(1913 -23) was interrupted by service in the 
war, in which he was wounded, and attained 
the rank of major. In 1919 he was elected 
mayor of Stepney, and in 1922 he entered 
parliament and became Ramsay MacDonald's 
parliamentary secretary (1922- -24), under- 
secretary of state for war (1924), served on 
the Simon commission on India (1927 30) 
and was postmaster-general (1931). He did 
not become a member of MacDonald’s 
coalition government. One of the few 
Labour M.P.s to retain his parliamentary 
seat in the following election, ho became 
deputy-leader of the opposition (1931 35) 
under Lansbury, whom he succeeded us 
leader in 1935, and he paved the way for 
Churchill’s war-time premiership by rcl using 
to commit his party to a coalition under 
Chamberlain. Pie was dominions secretary 
(1942- 43) and deputy prime-minister (1943 ■■ 
1945) in Churchill’s war cabinet. As leader 
of the opposition he accompanied Eden to 
the San JFrancisco and Potsdam conferences 
(1945), and after the huge Labour electoral 
victory returned to the latter conference as 
prime-minister. During his six years in 
oIBce* Attlee carried through, despite severe 
ccononiic handicaps aggravated by America’s 
precipitate ending of Lend-Lease, a vigorous 
programme of remrm. The Bank of England, 
the coal mines, civil aviation, cable and wire- 


less services, railways, road transport and 
steel were nationalized, the National Health 
Service was introduced and independence was 
granted to India (1947) and Burma (1948). 
Labour’s foreign policy of support for 
N.A.T.O. in the face of Russian iiUransigcnce, 
particularly the necessity for rearming the 
Germans and the niamiraclurc of British 
atom bombs, precipitated continuous party 
strife which at times taxed even Attlee’s 
considerable gifts of shrewd chairmanship. 
He earned alVcction and respect by his sheer 
lack of dogma, oratorical gifts or’showmun- 
ship and by his balanced judgment and 
quiet, yet unmistakable authority which 
belied the public image of ‘Little (lem 
He was leader of the opposition from 1951 
until 1955 when he resigned and accepted 
an earldom. He became C'.H. (1945), was 
awarded the O.M. (1951) and was created 
K.G. (1956). His many hooks include The 
Lahoitr Party in Perspective (1937) with 
supplement Twelve Years Pater (1949) and 
an aulobiog.raphy, .4.v It Happened (1954). 
See popular Lives by R. Jenkins (1948) and 
V. Bromc (1949). 
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Harold Earnshaw (1879 ), English artist 

and writer, born in London. She studied at 
Heaihcrlcy'.s and other art .schools, and is 
noted for her child studies, both luitnorous 
and serious. 

ATrWOOD, Thomas (1765 1838). luiglish 
musician and composer, a pupil of Mozart, 
organist of St Paul s from 1796 till his death. 

ATWOOD^ ^ Cieorge (1746 1807), hnglish 
mathematician, tutor of Trinity <‘ollegc, 
Cambridge, invented a machine to illustrate 
the motion of a body falling under (he action 
of gravity. 

AUBANEL, 'Theodore, ddmfuel (1829 H6), a 
Brpycnval playwright and lyric poet, by 
callmg an Avignon printer. See monographs 
by Samt-Rchny (1882) and MaricHon (1883). 

AUBER, Danid-Eranvois-Esprit, ddmyr 
(.1782™! 871), French composer of operas* was 
born at Caen* January 29, and studied under 
Cherubim, Hm best-known works are Pa 
Muette de PortkP usutdly entitled Mmtmlelh 
(1828), and Fra Diavoh (1829), He died in 
Paris. See studies by Pougin (Par. 1873| and 
Malherbe (Par, 19U). 

AUBIGNE. See D’AuiUGNf.. 

AUBl.ET, Jean Baptiste C’hristophe IntsciG 
o M/y (1720 78), french botanist and 
humanist, born at Salon near Arles, spent 
over ten years in Mauritius and the f-rench 
West Indies, where he established gardens of 
medicinal plants and made extensive col- 
lections and so founded forest biduny in 
tropical America. He was also the llrst 
secular slavery abolitionist and his interest 
m ethnic problems gave the name ethmmi 
martm, to the lamous Marlpa palm which 
he discovered. 

AUBREY, John (1626“97), English antiquary 
and folklorist, bora at Easton Percy near 
Chippenham, was, educated at Malmesbury* 
Blandford, and Trinity College, Oxford. He 
entered the Middle Temple in 1646, but was 
never called to the bar; m 1652 he succeeded 
to estates in Wiltshire, Herefordihire, and 
Wales, but was forced through lawsuits to 
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part with the last of them in 1670, and with 
his books in 1 677. His last years were passed, 
in ‘ danger of arrests’, with Hobbes, Ashmole, 
and other protectors. Only his quaint, 
credulous Miscellanies (1696) was printed in 
his lifetime; but he left a large mass of 
materials. Of these, his Wiltshire and Surrey 
collections have in part been publislicd; his 
Brief Lives (Hobbes, Milton, Bacon, <fec.), 
given to Antony Wood, appeared in Letters 
by Eminent Persons (1813), and were edited 
by A. Clark (2 vols. 1898); his Remains of 
Gentilism ana Judaism was issued by the 
Folk-lore Society in 1880. See studies by 
Collier (1931) and Powell (1948). 
AUBUSSON, Pierre d’ (1423-1503}, of noble 
French family, entered the service of the 
Emperor Sigismund, and fought against the 
Turks. Returning to France, he served with 
the Armagnacs against the Swiss, and 
covered himself with glory at their defeat 
near St Jacob (1444). He next joined the 
order of the Knights Hospitallers of St John 
of Jerusalem, and became grandmaster in 
1476. Mohammed IPs career of conqxicst, 
which threatened to spread over Western 
Europe, was stayed alone by d’Aubusson and 
his little colony of Christian soldiers in 
Rhodes. In May 1480 an army of 100,000 
Turks invested the town, but were forced to 
raise the siege after a month’s dc.spcrate 
fighting. 

AUCHINLFXK, Sir Claude John Eyre, 
oKM.'in4ek (1884- ), British ficld-marslial, 

was educated at Wellington College, and 
joined the 62nd Punjabis m 1904. In World 
War I he served in ligypt and Mesopotamia, 
becoming a brevet-colonel. In World Warll 
his unrewarding command in North Norway 
was followed by the command-in-chief in 
India. This he exchanged for WavcII’.s 
Middle Bast theatre in July 1941, when the 
eighth army was in a depleted state after the 
ill-fated Greek campaign. Though his 
armour and anti-tank guns were inferior in 
range and tiro-power and though nearly 
twenty of his subordinate generals became 
casualties through various misfortunes, he 
made a successlul advance into Cyrenaiou, 
but was later thrown back by Rommel. His 
regrouping of the eighth army on lil Alamcin 
is now recognized as a siiccessful defensive 
operation which paved the way for ultimate 
victory, but at the time Auchinleck was made 
a scapegoat for the retreat and replaced by 
general Alexander (q.v.) in August 1942. 
In Juno 1943 he returned lo India as c.-in-c.; 
serving subsequently as Supremo Com- 
mander India and Pakistan (1947). Ho was 
created field-marshal 1946, C.B, in 19.34, 
G.CB.in 1945. SecLifebyP. Connell (1959). 
AUCHMUTY, Sir Samuel, 

(1758-T822), British general, son of a New 
York clergyman, entered the British army as 
a volunteer in 1777, and during the revolu- 
tionary war served three campaigns against 
the American colonists. Having attained to 
a captaincy, he served in India (1783-97) at 
^ lieutenant-colonel and 
G.C.B., he. was one of Baird’s chief lieutenants 
in the desert march to support Abercromby 
at Alexandria, He captured Montevideo in 
1806, and afterwards commanded in the 


Carnatic, in Java, and in Ireland, where he 
died. 

AUCKLAND. See Edkn (2). 

AUDEBERJ’, Jean Baptiste, o-dHutyr (1759'~ 
1800), a I’rcnch naturalist and artist, best 
known by his Ilistoire natmrile des simtes. 
AUDEN, Wystan Hugh (1907 ), Ihiglisli 

ooct, born at York, was educated at Gres- 
lam’s School, Holt, and Christ tliurch, 
Oxford, where he was an exhibitioner. Being 
of an adventurous temper he fUUhered 
round him a group of friends Stephen 
Spender, C. Day Lewis, Rex Warner, 
C’hristophcr Ishervvood --who felt deeply the 
impact of the imemploymcnl bli//ard which 
struck England in the etirly ’tliirties and who 
developed a social conscience which looked 
likcncar-Comnuinismtothcircontcmporarics, 
This is renccted in the early iHicnis of Auden 
and has gained for him the title * Poet of the 
’Thirties k He is thus of importance for an 
understanding of the sxicial and ideoUigical 
background of that critical decade. After 
Oxford he taught for a time at Sedliergh. As 
the decade wore to its tragic do.se qiu'.stions 
of international concern displaced social 
problems. The cau.se of the Spanish Republic 
first engaged the support of Auden and hi.s 
friends. Auden actcil on that side in a 
civilian capacity and wixUe hi.s lovely and 
pas.sioiuUc Spain in 1 937. 'I he house of Laber 
now commissioned him and his friciul Isher- 
wood to go to^ ('hiiui and report on the 
Japanese agrcs.sion there. The result was 
their Journey to a IVar (1939), the pro.se of 
which wUvS wu'iUcn by Ishcrwood while the 
verse, consisting of 34 sonnets and a verse 
Gammenfary expressed Audcnls htniumistic 
view of the human situation from the duwai 
of history onwartl. Auden emigrated U> New 
York curly in 1939 vvhere in due time he 
became a naturalized American citi/.en. He 
was appointed Associiite-Professor nt Midu» 
gtur University a rul in 1954 became a member 
of American Academy of Aits and fetters, 
J’hat he also made his peace with Idigland is 
shown by his appointment to the duur id* 
Poetry at Oxfonl two yeur.s later. To speak 
now of hi.s works Ins lirst volume Poems 
(19.10), contained the work by which he is 
generally known, the poetry iif revolt, and 
which was to be rei.s.sued in various editions 
but with signilicunt changes down to ( 'tdkrted 
Shorter Poems (1950), The Orators appearetl 
separately in 1932, an obscure anti pii//ling 
work, part prose, part ver.se, In tlie dturtlos 
also he collaborated with Ishcrwood in three 
pkiys -T/ie Dopt Bemmth the Skin (1935), The 
Aseent of P6 (1936), and On the Promiet 
( 1938). He ttlso wrote the libretto for Ihtltmi 
of Heroes (composer Benjamin Britten) on 
the eve ot the wir. His (Weetmi Poems 
(1945) included three long ptHutis which 
enable us to , truce his conversion fratii 
Liberal-humamsm lo Anglicanism, 
are New Ymtr Lfttet (1 94 1), 7he Sm ami 
the Mirror, and imr the Time Beim, llw twi* 
last bemg published as For the firm Belm 
0944). the New fmr Umr Is i brillitiit 
la k in octosvllabicf m the ptiiloiopliy of 
religion but dHInitely Chriitian only in iho 
Invocation. 7*MSm md the Mitmr^ bai^ on 
hhakMpoare $ Tempmn a philoiophk dliows- 
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Sion of the human situation, is remarkable for 
Caliban’s prose disquisition (a parody of the 
manner ot Henry James) on art in an age of 
unbelief. For the Time Being: a Christmas 
Oratorio is definitely Christian but displays 
too much of music-hall wit to please the 
religious. The converted Auden, in contrast 
to Eliot, has never written a truly devotional 
pocm—no doubt his native bent for irony and 
mental acrobatics stood in the way. There 
never was a danger that his return to ortho- 
doxy would suppress his high spirits, but 
Nones (1951), and The Shield of Achilles 
(1955) arc in more sober vein. It is by the 
shorter poems, the bulk of which are in the 
original volume of 1930 where he expressed 
the resentment of middle-class youth at the 
rotting away of a generation through war and 
unemployment, that Auden is known. It is 
the fashion to regard that outburst as irres- 
ponsible, but it has its place in the story no 
less than the religious mysticism of Eliot and 
Muir. If we talk of his verbal and rhythmic 
acrobatics we should remember that equi- 
valent skill is very rare—perhaps Byron is 
the closest analogy both Ibr irreverence and 
technical dexterity, Jhc critics agree, how- 
ever, that in Auden’s ease this goes with 
an ardent moral passion. All the more 
regrettable is his tinkering with his early 
poems to bring tlicm into line with his 
later ideology. Auden married in 1935 the 
authoress Enku Mann, daughter of Thomas 
Mann (q.v.). Sec studies by Scarfe (1942), 
Hoggart (1951, 1955); John Lehmann, The 
Whispering Gallery (1 955) and Joseph Warren 
Beach, 7 he Making of the Anaen Canon 
(1957), which deals with the emendations 
made by Auden to the earlier versions in 
Collected Poems (1945). 

AUDLEY, (1) Sir James (r. 1316-86), one of 
the original knights of the Garter (1344), in 
1350 fought at Sluys, and in 1354 attended the 
Black Prince, who declared him the bravest 
knight on his side at Poitiers. Audley in 
1367 was governor of Aquitaine, in 1369 he 
was great seneschal of Poitou, and took part 
in the capture of La-Roche-sur-Yon. Pie 
died at Fontenay-le-Comte. 

(2) Thomas, Baron Audley of Walden 
(1488-1544), English lord chancellor, was 
educated for the law, becoming attorney for 
the Duchy of Lancaster in 1530 and king’s 
Serjeant in 1531. Active in furthering the 
King’s designs, Audley profited abundantly 
by ecclesiastical confiscations, ‘carving for 
himself in the feast of abbey lands the first 
cut, and that a dainty morsel ’ (Fuller). In 
1529 he was appointed Speaker of the House 
of Commons, and in 1:532 lord chancellor. 
He was named in the Commission for the 
trial of Anne Boleyn, and for the examination 
of Catherine Howard. He was created Baron 
Audley of Walden in 1538, 

AUDOUIN, Jean Victor, d^doo~t (1797-1841), 
French entomologist, in 1833 became 
professor of Entomology at the Jardin dcs 
Plantes^ and made a study of muscardinc (a 
silkworm disease), parasites infecting the 
vine, and other pests. 

AUDOUX, Marguerite, d-doo (1880-1937), 
French novelist, born in Saucoins. The 
daughter of a village carpenter, she was 


brought up by public assistance from the age 
of three, and became, until ill-health com- 
pelled her to give up, a sempstress and then a 
farmworker. She started writing for Le 
Matin and other papers, and in 1910 pub- 
lished Marie Claire^ her only memorable 
work. It had an introduction by Octave 
Mirbeau, won the Pemina Vie Heurease prize 
and attained an international success which she 
was never able to repeat. She died in poverty 
and neglect, Marie Claire was translated into 
English by J. N. Raphael. 

AUDRAN, €6rard, d-dra (164(Ld703), French 
engraver, like his nephews, Benott {1661- 
1721) and Jean (1667-1756). See Duplessis, 
Les Audran (1892). 

AUDUBON, John Jamc.-if ( 1 785 - 1 85 1 ), Ameri- 
can ornithologist, born at Les Cayes, Santo 
Domingo, illegitimate son of a Creole and a 
French mariner, who adopted him and took 
him to France, where he studied painting 
under David and developed a taste for natural 
history. Ho was sent to America in 1804 to 
occupy a properly near Philadelphia, which 
his father had purchu.sed. Here he married 
Lucy Bakcwell, daughter of an English 
sett Icr. In 1 807 he sold his land and migrated 
westward to become a merchant, but as he 
was chiefiy engaged in bird-hunting, business 
did not thrive; and for a time he supported 
his family by painting portraits at Louisville, 
Cincinatti.aiul elsewhere. In 1820 he voyaged 
down the Ohio and Mississippi, .stopping at 
the principal towns, drawing portraits, ami 
adding to hi.s already wonderful collection of 
bird illustrations. In 1821 he visited Europe: 
exhibitions of his drawings in Liverpool and 
Edinburgh proved successful, and in 1827 
he issued the prospectus of his great work, 
The Birds of America (1827 38). which 
contains coloured figures of 1065 birds, 
natural size, and is said to have cost £20, (KH) 
to produce. The Viviparous Quadrupeds of 
North America ( 1 845- 49), on which he worked 
with John Bachman, was completed by his 
sons. See his Journal (cd. 1929), and studies 
by F, H, Herrick (1917) and C. Rourkc(1936), 
AUE, Hartmaim von. See I IarI'MANN. 
AUENBRUGGER, lA^opold^ ow^indmoog’^Cr 
(1722-1809), Austrian physician, born at 
Graz, the discoverer of percussion in medical 
diagnosis. 

AUER, Kiirlj P’rdlicrr von Wdslmeli (1858- 
1929), chemist, born at Vienna, invented the 
mcandesccnt gas-nuimle and the osmium 
lamp. He also discovered the cerium-iron 
alloy known as Auer metal or mischmetal, 
now used as flints in petrol lighters, etc. 
AUERBACH, Berthold, (1812 • 82), 

German novelist, born of Jewish parentage at 
Nordstetten m the Black P'orest. studied at 
.universities of Tfibingen, Munich, and 
Heidelberg, in 1836 sullen'ng imprisonment 
m the lortrcss oi Hohenasperg a$ a member 
of the students’ Burschenschnft, Destined 
for the synagogue, ho abandoned theology 
for law, then law for history and philosophy, 
especially that of Spinoza, on whose life he 
based a iioyel {1837), and whose works 
lie translated (1841), In his Schwarz walder 
Dor^escMchten (1843), on which his fame 
chiefly rests, he gives charming pictures of 
Black Forest life, though his peasants are too 
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often peasant Spinozas. Of hfs longer works 
the best known arc Barfilssele (1856) and Auf 
tier lldlte (1865). He died at C'anne.s. See 
his Correspondence (2 vols. 1884), and studies 
by Bcttcihcim (1907) and Weber (192.'1). 
AUERSPKRG, Anton Alexander, Graf von, 
pseud. Anasta.siiis Griin, o)v'a\s-pvr}j' (1806 
1876), an Austrian poet, distinguished by 
his Liberalism and ultra-CJcrnian sympathies. 
He was one of the Gcrmian epic and lyrical 
poets, among whom he holds a high ra»ik. 
His collected works till 7 vols, (1877). Sec 
the Life by Radicz (2 vols. 1876 *78). 
AUGEREAU, Pierre Francois duirlcs, o-z/rd- 
rd (1757“-1816), French soldier. Born of 
humble parentage, he enlisted in the ranks, 
practivsed as a fencing muster, and achieved 
rapid promotion under Napoleon in Italy. 
Dismissed by Madame Junot as ‘ a blockhead 
and a cypher he was nonetheless a r/v.vd 
tactician and an impetuous leader who, 
despite his avarice, won the admiration of 
high and low alike. Prominent at Lodi, Jena, 
Eylaii, and Leipzig, in 1804 he was created 
Marshal of the limpirc, in 1808 Duke of 
Castiglionc. A turncoat in 1815, he retired 
into private life. Sec Napokan ami ///.v 
Marsfia/s, Macdonnel (1934). 

AGGIER, Guillaume Victor Emile, (hzhcc’-ay 
(1820-89), French dramatist, was born at 
Valence. Flis Tlukhrc compkt (1890) tills 
7 vols., and includes fine social comedies, 
as Le Gendre de M. Poirier (1854. with 
Sandcau) and /.<\v Fourchambault (1878). See 
a work by Gaillard de Chumpris (1910). 
AUGUSTINE, St ( 1) Aurelius Augustimis (353 
430), the greatest of iltc l,.atin fathers, was 
born at I'agastc in Numidia, November 12. 
His father, a magistrate, was a heathen till 
advanced in years; his mother was St Monica. 
The gifted boy was sent to Carthage to com- 
plete his studies, but yielded to tlic temptation 
of the city. Before he had reached his 
eighteenth year, his mistress bore him a son, 
Adcodatus. What seems to have first stirred 
his deeper being was a passage in the Uorteth 
xitts of Cicero on the value of philosophy; 
and fascinated by the pretensions of the 
Manichacan sect to supply ‘ a satisfactory 
solution of all things human and divine % he 
became a professed Manichacan, Ho after- 
wards lectured on literature, first at Tagustc 
and then at Carthage. Here he wrote, in his 
twenty-seventh year, his lirst work, a (lost) 
treatise on aesthetics. His spiritual nature 
became more imperative in its demands, and 
he forsook the Manichacans in disgust. In 
383 he went to Rome, but soon settled in 
Milan as a teacher of rhetoric, and btx’amc a 
friend of the bishop, the eloquent and devout 
St Ambrose. He was now an enthusiastic 
student of Pluto* and also zealously studied 
the Bible. At last he became a decided 
Christian, and was baptized by Ambrose in 
387, along with his natural son Adcodatus. 
Before leaving Italy for Africa, Augustine 
wrote treatises against the Manichaeans and 
on Free Will ; other works ho wrote after his 
returri. In^391 he was ordained a nriesr by 
Valerius, Bishop of Hippo in Numidia, whose 
colleague ho became in 395. Then ensued 
the great Donatist and Pelagian controversies; 
and Augustine proved a most formidable and 
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relentless antagonist to hofli heretical scIkkiIs' 
In 397 appeared his ('onfessitaus a sacred 
autobiography of one of the gteatest intellects 
the world has .seen. In 413 42 (t tie prmluced 
his i>e ('ivifa/r I>ci, a profound ami masfeiiy 
vindication of the ( ‘hristian churclp etnKcivei! 
of as a new order rising on the ruins of the old 
Roman empire though here as elsewhere 
the powerful iiUcllect is frequently misled by 
defective scholarstup, for of Greek * Augus- 
tine knew little, and of Hebrew nothing*. 
In 428 Augustine published his Befraetaiiomw, 
in which he frankly acknowledges tlie errors 
and mistakes in his works. In 430 tlie Van- 
dals, under Cicnseric, besieged Hippo; aiul 
Augustine died on August 2K, in the third 
month of the siege. J'hc central tenets of his 
creed were the corruption of human nature 
through the fall of man. the consequent 
slavery of the human will, predestination, 
election and reprobation, and tlio persever- 
ance of the saints. It was not by his contro- 
versial vvritiiqjs merely, but by his prohmnd 
conception of Chrislianiiy aiuI the ichgious 
life, and by his personal fervour and Ibice 
of character that Augustine nunikled the 
spirit of the Ghrislian diurcli bir centuues, 
so that at the Reformation Protestants and 
C*atht>lic.s alike appealed to his authontv. 
C'alvinism is by many regarded as bttic more 
than a rcassertion of Angnstiiuanism, though 
this is denied by the Gat hoik ( ‘lunch; and 
Jansenism professed to be the true espres 
sion of Angustinc's views. See HainacKk 
(iviitiH* 1901 ); monographs tiy 
(‘loth (1840), Bindemann (I84d 69 ). Dorner 
(1873), Bdhriuger (IH7H), Kemcf tlKH7); 
French by Poujoulat (6th cil. 187M, Bertrand 
(1912), Hardy (1940). (bison (1941): W, 
Gunninghunfs Hulsean lecture for IHH**; 
M*Gabc*s A/ zlng/rv/me aad hix (1902); 
W. Montgomery's Sf Auitmtirte: Axpevfx o/ 
///.V /.I’/e ami Thought ( 1914 ); Burnabv, 
Amor Dei (1938) and MarrouN l^t^e (tr, 
Hephunie-Scott, 1958). 

(2) or Austin, first Archbishiip of (‘anter- 
bury, was prior of the Benedictine unmastery 
of St Andrew at Rome, when, ui 596, he was 
sent, with forty other monks, by Ihipe Gregory 
I, to convert the Auglo-'Sasons to t 'hnstuuuty, 
and establish the authority of the Roman sec 
in Britain. Landing in 'flumct, the misston- 
uHe.s were kindly received by lUhclhert, king 
of Ketit, whose wife Bertluij daughter of the 
I’nmkish king, wiis a Ghristuuu A residence 
wins as*signed to them at Ganterhury, where 
they devoted themselves to inonasiic exercises 
and preaching, 'fhe conversion and baptism 
of the king contributed greatly to the success 
of their efibrts among his mibjeets, and it is 
recorded that in one day Augustine bapb/cd 
10,000 persons in the river Jywide. In 597 tic 
went to Arles, and there wm voiwccratetl 
Bishop of the Englislu HN efforts to extend 
his authority over the native British (Wd»hl 
church, with whose hisfiopi he held a con- 
ference in 603 at Atixt on the Severn, were lew 
successful He died Miiy 26, 604, and in 612 
hln body was translated to his abbey of 
Peter and Paul, its iite now occupied by 
St Augustine’s Missionary College (1848), 
See works by Cutis (I89S)i Miion (1197), 
and Sir H, FT Howorth (190), 
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AUGUSTULUS, Roimilus (ruled a.d. 475- 
476), last emperor of the western half of the 
old Roman empire. His father, Orestes, a 
Punnonian, had risen to high rank under the 
Bmperor Julius Nepos, on whose flight he 
conferred the vacant throne on Augustus 
(the diminutive Auf^iistulus was a nickname), 
retaining all substantial powder in his own 
hands, Orestes fliiling to conciliate the 
barbarians who had helped him against the 
emperor, they, under Odoaccr, besieged him 
in Pavia and killed him. Auguslulus yielded 
at once, and being of too little consequence 
to be put to death, was dismissed to a villa 
near Naples with an annual pension of 6000 
pieces of gold. 

AUGUSTUS, Gaius Julius Caesar Octavianus 
(63 K.c.-A.i). 14), flnst Roman emperor, was 
the son of Gaius Octavius, senator and 
praetor, and Atia, Julius Caesar’s niece. His 
grand-uncle adopted him as his son and heir. 
At the time of Caesar’s assassination (44 u.c.) 
Augustus was a student under the orator 
Apollodorus, at Apollonia in Illyricum, but 
returned at once to Rome. Mark Antony at 
first refused to surrender Caesar’s property; 
but after some lighting, in which Antony was 
forced to flee across the Alps, Augustus 
obtained the consulship, and curried out 
Caesar’s will. When Antony returned IVont 
Gaul with Lepidus, Augustus threw oif the 
republican mask, and joined them in c.stab- 
lishing a triumvirate. He obtained Africa, 
Sardinia and Sicily; Antony, Gaul; and 
Lepidus, Spain. Their power was soon made 
absolute by the massacre of those unfriendly 
to them in Italy, and by the victory at Plulippi 
over the republicans under Brutus and Cassius. 
Diflicultics between Augu.stus and Antony, 
raised by Fulvia, Antony’s wife, were 
removed by her death and Antony’s marriage 
with Octavia, sister of Augustus. Shortly 
afterwards the Roman world was divided 
anew, Augustus taking the western half, and 
Antony the eastern, whilst Lepidus had to 
content himself with Africa. While Antony 
was lost in dissipation at the court of Cleo- 
patra, Augustus was striving to gain the 
confidence of the Roman people. War was 
at length declared against the Egyptian 
queen, and by the naval victory at Actium 
(31 B.c.) Augustus became sole ruler of the 
Roman world. Antony and Cleopatra 
committed suicide; Antony’s son by Fulvia, 
and Caesarion, son of Caesar and Cleopatra, 
were put to death; and in 29 n.c.j after 
regulating affairs in Egypt, Greece, Spia, and 
Asia Minor, Augustus returned to Rome in 
triumph, and closing the temple of Janus, 
proclaimed universal peace. His subsequent 
measures were mild and prudent, and he 
reformed many abuses. Republican names 
and forms still remained, but they were 
mere shadows; and Octavian, henceforward 
known by the new title of Augustus (* sacred % 

‘ venerable ’), was, in all but name, absolute 
monarch. After a course of victories in Asia, 
Spain, Pannonia, Dalmatia, and Gaul, he 
suffered the one crushing defeat of his long 
rule (9 B.C.), when the Roman army under 
Varus was annihilated by the Germans under 
Arminius (q.v.). Thenceforth he confined 
himself to domestic improvement and reform, 
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and so beautified Rome, that it was said* 

* Augustus found the city built of brick, and 
left it built of marble ’. He also built cities in 
several parts of the empire ; altars were raised 
to commemorate his beneficence; and the 
name Augustus was given to the month 
Sexfilis. Age, domestic sorrow, and failing 
health warned him to seek repose in C’um- 
pania; but his infirmity increased, and he 
died at Nola in a.o. 14.^ He was succeeded 
by his step-son, Tiberius. Augustus had 
consummate tact as a ruler, and skilfully 
used the passions and talents of others; but 
his best measures originated mostly with 
himself. Horace, Virgil. Ovid, Propertius, 
Tibullus, and l.ivy were the glory of the 
Au^tman /lye, a name given in b'rance to 
the reign of Louis XIV, in England to that 
of Queen Anne. See books by Shuckburgh 
(1903), Firth (1903), Rice Holmes (1931), 
Buchan (1937). 

AUCSUSJ'US. 'fhe name of three electors of 
Saxony, two of whom were also kings of 

Poland. 

(1) Augustus (l.'>26 K(>), Elector of Saxony, 
is chiefly notable as having tirst used his 
utmost influence in favour of the C’alvinistic 
doctrine of the sacraments; ami then, becom« 
ing Lutheran, in 1574 persecuted the C’alvin- 
ists. But he gave a ijreai impetus to cefucat ion, 
agriculture, mtinulacturcs, and commerce. 
The Dresden library and most of the galleries 
owe their origin to him. 

(2) Augustus U of Poland (1670 1733), 
nicknamed the Strong. After fighting the 
Turks with credit, he became a candidate for 
the throne of Poland; and, adopting the 
Catholic faith, was elected king by the venal 
nobles (1697). His efforts to recover the 
provinces lost to Sweden led to his defeat, his 
deposition from the kingdom, and the 
election of Stanislau.s Les/cynski (1704). On 
the defeat of C’hurles XU at Pultowa, in 1709, 
he marched into Poland, formed a fresh 
alliance with tlie c/ur, and recommenced u 
war with Sweden, which raged till the death 
of Charles XO (1718). I'he rival king had 
disappeared, and Augustus kept tlte crown 
of Poland till his death. l"*hc Saxon court 
became known as the m<ist dissolute in 
Europe. Maurice (q.v.) of Saxony was one of 
his illegitimate children (said to number 3CK)). 

(3) Augustus III of Poland (1696 1763), son 
of (2), by help of Russia drove out Stanislas 
once more and became king of Poland (1734). 
He took Maria I’hcrcsa’s side, and was 
vanquished by Frederick I lie Great, Count 
Brilhl (q.v.) was his minister. 

AUKRUST, OlavLom, ow'kmKn (1883-1929), 
Norwegian poet. He was a schoolmaster who 
wrote large quantities of religious and paU 
riotic verse. Hinnmtvarekn (191 6) consists of 
throe long cycles in New Norwegian contain- 
ing many passages of great lyric power. 
Hamar i Hellom (1926), of wltich the chief 
poem is Emme, summons the people of Nor- 
way to use the power of their great traditions 
to achieve present security and progress. His 
final collection of poems, St'Armning^ « In- 
complete and was published posthumouily in 

AULNOY, Marie Catherine Jumelle de 
BernevUle, Cointesiied\ (c, 1650-1703), 
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wrote many tedious romances, but is remem- 
bered by her charming Contes /*tW ( 1 698). 
AULUS GELUUS. See Gellius. 

AUMALE, o-mahi, French countship in 
Normandy, held in the Middle Ages by the 
Guises, became a dukedom in 1547, and from 
1675 was customarily bestowed on a prince 
of the French royal lamily. 

(1) Charles dc Lorraine, Due d’ (1556-1631), 
French statesman, one of the leadens of the 
League against the Huguenots, was defeated 
by iienry IV at Arques and Ivry, went over to 
the Spaniards, and was condemned to be 
broken alive at the wheel, a fate which he 
evaded by remaining in exile till liis death. 

(2) nenri-Eug^ne-Philippc- Louis d’Orl6nnN, 
Due d* (1822-97), fourth son of King I.ouis- 
Philippc, was born at Pan’s, January 16, and 
greatly distinguished himself in the campaigns 
in Algeria, where in 1847 he succeeded 
Marshal Bugeaud as governor-general On 
the revolution of 1848 he retired to UnghuKi. 
Here he became known by his contributions 
to the Revite ties tleux moruJes, his iitcisive 
pamphlets against Louis Napoleon, and his 
great works, Histoiee des princes de ComU 
(1869-97) and l.es I/istifuiians militairen de la 
/ranee (1867). In 1871 elected to the 
Assembly and the Academy, in 1886 he 
bequeathed his magniliccnt chateau of 
Chantilly to the Institute. The decree 
expelling him from France was revoked in 
1889, He died May 6, 1897, through tlic 
shock of the burning of his niece, the Duchess 
d’AIcnqon, at the Paris bazaar, 

AUNGERVnjTiJ, or de Bury, Richard (12«S7 
1345), English churchman, born at Bury St 
Edmunds. He studied at Oxford, became u 
Benedictine monk at Durham, and having 
been tutor to Edward HI, was made succes- 
sively Dean of Wells and Bishop of Durham, 
besides acting for a time as high chancellor, 
as ambassador to the Pope and to France and 
Germany, and as commissioner for a truce 
with Scotland. He had a passion for col- 
lecting manuscripts and books; and his 
principal work, Pldkddldon, intended to serve 
as a handbook to the library which he founded 
in connection with Durham ('ollcgcat Oxford 
(afterwardvS suppressed), describes the state of 
learning in England and France, See IL Cl 
Thomas Is edition of the Phihhibkm (1888). 
AURANGZIB, See AuRtmczEUE, 

AURELIAN, properly Ludus Domitiuis 
Aureiianiis (c. 212-275), Roman emperor, was 
born, a husbandman’s son, in Dacia or 
Pannonia, and enlisting early as a common 
soldier rose rapidly to the highest military 
oBiccs. On the death of Claudius (270), 
Aurelian was elected emperor by the army, 
with whom his great stature, strength, and 
courage had made him very popular. He 
repulsed the Alcmanni and Marcomanni, and 
^ected new walls round Rome. He resigned 
Dacia to the Goths, and made the Danube 
the frontier of the empire. He defeated 
Zenobia (q.v.), besieged her in Palmyra, and 
took her prisoner. When an insurrection 
broke put again in Palmyra, he returned in 
273. and destroyed the city, Aurelian quelled 
a rebellion m Egypt, and recovered Oaul from 
Tetneus. By restoring good discipline in the 
army, order m domestic affairs, and political 


unity to the Roman dominions, he merited 
the title awarded him by the senate ‘ Re- 
storer of the Roman Empire'. Ik* was 
assassinated near By/antium during a 
campaign against the Persians. 

AURELIUS, properly Marcus Aurelius Anton- 
imis (121-180), Roman emperor, and one of' 
the noblest figures in history, was the son of 
Annins Verus and Domiiia ('alvilla, and was 
born at Rome, April 26. His original name 
was Marcus Annins Verus. When only 
seventeen years of age he was adopted b> 
Antoninus Pius, who luul succeeded Hadrimn 
and whose daughter Faustina was selected 
for his wife. F'rom A.n. 140, when he was 
made consul to the death of Pius in lol, he 
discharged his public duties with the ubnoM 
fidelity, and maintained tlie kindliest relations 
with the emperor; while at the same time he 
still devoted himself with ^eal to the study of 
law and philosopliy, especially the 8{tuc 
philo.sophy. On his accession to the throne, 
with characteristic magnanimity he v<dun-‘ 
tarilv divided the government with his 
brother by adoption, Lucius Aurelius Vet us, 
who in Uvl was sent to lake command against 
the Parthians. 'Fhe generals ol^tanuHl a 
victory not linal in spite of the selF 
indulgence and luxury of Verus; ami the 
victorious army brought hack witlt it a 
plague that long sctnirgetJ Rome. 'Ike peace- 
ful Marcus Aurelius was Ihrtmghout lus 
reign destined to sutler from constant wars, 
and though in Asia, in Britain, and on the 
Rhine the barbarians were chccke<L per. 
manent peace was never secured. Home was 
sufferini^ from pestilence, earthquakes, and 
inundations when the imperial colleagues led 
the Roman armies against the northern 
barbarians on the Danube. The Marco- 
munni were humbled in 168, and in 171 
almost annihilated in rcireaiing across the 
Danube. Verus had died in 169, The 
victory over another (iermanie tribe, the 
Qimdi, in 174, was attributed by the ( 'hristtans 
to the prayers iif what afterwards became 
known as the ‘‘rhuudering I.egtim ’ {because 
of a fierce and unexpected ttnmder-siurin 
wlucli conUnmded tlie enemy). He was next 
summoned to the Fast by a rebellion of the 
gc>vernor, Avidius Uassius, vvlun before 
Aurelius arrived, had fallen hy an ansassinN 
hand. Meanwhile, his wife F'auNtlna (q.v.). 
whom the emperor tenderly loved in spite of 
stones to her discredit, died in an obscure 
village at the foot of Mount launis, Dn his 
way home he visited Lower Egypt and Greece. 
At Athens he showed lik catholicity hy 
foundmg chairs of philosophy for curh of the 
four chief sects -Platonic, Htoic, Peripatetic, 
and F.pteurenm 1'owards the close of 1 76 
he reached Italy, and next autmnii dcpnficii 
for Cmrmany, where fresh dktruhtmccs had 
broken out, Victory again cmwncd hk 
arms; but his constitution, never robuit, tt 
length gave way, imcl ho died cither at Vienna 
or at btrmium in Pannonin, March 1 7, 1 80, 
Marcus Aurdlus was the flower of the Stole 
philosophy; and few booki have hud «tt«h 
E potent charm m hl» Ills 

ipntences reveal the loneliness of hit soul, hut 
titey show us that h© did not suffer him^solfto 
be embittered as well w saddened by hit 
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experience of life. I lis tlcatli was felt to be a 
national calamity; he became almost an 
object of worshiiT to the citizens oftltc empire, 
and was believed to appear in dreants like the 
saints of subsequent Christian ages. Aurelius 
twice persecuted the C'hri.sUans : in the first 
persecution (166) Folycarp pcri.shcd; in the 
second (177), Irenacus, He doubtless be- 
lieved that what he regarded as C’hristian 
fanaticism and superstition were dangerous 
to true philosopliy, to society, and to the 
empire, 'fhcrc arc editions of t he 
(which were written in lireek) by CJatakcr 
(1652) and Stich (1882); and linglish trans- 
lations by Jeremy C’olUcr (new ed. 1887), 
Ci. Long (1869), RciKlall (1898); but dclini- 
tivc, both for text and translation, i.s Lar- 
quharson (U>45). See Renan's Afarc AurAle 
(1882); b'arrar's Seekers after Uod (18()8); 
Matthew Arnold’vS Esaays in Critieism (1888). 
AURIC, CJeorges, o-reek* (1K99-" ), fVcnch 

composer, born at Lodive, IK'rault, studied 
under d'Indy, became one of ‘ Les Six \ and 
was succcssivelY music critic of AtarUmne and 
Paris Soir, Ilis compositions range widely 
irom I'ull orchestral pieces to songs, and he 
has been particularly successful with inciden- 
tal musjc to lilms, beginning with Ren6 
Clairhs J nans la libera^ (1932), and including 
several British films, as Jt Aiyvays Rains on 
Siau/ay (1947) and Passport to Pimlico (1949). 
His music, exciting and colourful, inllucnced 
by Satie and Stravinsky, shows the modern 
return to counterpoint at its best, 

AURIOL-, CM’yol, (1) Jacqueline (1918- ), 
L'rcnch woman aviator, the daughter-in-law 
of (2).^ She broke the womenhs jet speed 
record in 1955 by Hying at 715 miles per hour 
in a French Mystdre. 

(2) Vincent (1884- ), French politician, 

a Socialist deputy from 1914, was president 
from 1947 to 1953. 

AURUNCZICBR, or AURANCZIB, 
zeb (1618“ 1707), ' Ornament of the I'hronc 
the most mugnincent of the Mogul emperors 
of India, was the third son of Shah-Jehan, 
who in 1657 was seized with a serious illness. 
The reins of power were at once gra.sped by the 
eldest son, Dara, who was attacked by 
another brother, Shuja, governor of Bengal. 
Aurungzebe's policy was to let the two light 
it out, and then play oiT his next brother 
against the victor. By this lime, however, 
Sliah-Jehan had somewhat recovered ; .so 
Aurungzebe, professing the utmost loyalty, 
made him a prisoner; and the old man, still 
in confinement, died in the seventh year of his 
undutiful .son’s reign. Aurungzebe ultimately 
seized and confined his too condding brother 
Murad; and after a stru|jgle of three years, 
Dara and Shuja also fell into his power, and 
all three were put to death. The sceptre wa.s 
now (irmly within his grasp. His long reign 
of half a century was di.stinguishctl by great 
outward prosperity; but the empire was 
diseased at its heart. Everywhere there was 
distrust; the emperor, who had established 
his throne by fraud, was naturally enough 
distrusted by all. His sons imitated him in 
his disobedience to his father, and the Hindus, 
whpm he treated with great harshness, 
excited the Mahrattas against him in the 
south. Some of the minor Mohammedan 
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princes were subdued, but the Hindu stales 
were gathering strength for the overthrow of 
the Mogul power. Most of his emerpriscs 
failed; aiul he may be said to have ruinctl the 
empire. His later >*car.s were passed in the 
fear of receiving the measure he had meted 
to others, and he died, a fugitive before the 
Mahrattas, at Ahmednagur. See lives by 
Stanley Lane-Poole (1893) and Sir J, Surkar 
(1912-16, 1933). 

AUSONIUS, J)oci«s Magnus (c. 309.^392), 
forcmo.st Latin poet of the 4th century, was 
born at Burdigala (Bordeaux). He was 
appointed by Valentiniau tutor to his son 
CJratian; and he afterwards held the oHices 
of quaestor, prelect of Latium. and consul of 
CJaul. On the death of (Jratian, Ausonius 
retired to his estate at Bordeaux, where he 
occupied himself with literature and rural 
pursuits until his death. It is most probable 
that he was a C'hristian, His works include 
epigrams, poems on his deceased relatives 
and on his colleagues, epistles in verse and 
pro.se, and idylls. In spite of his grace of 
expression, Ausonius is hut a poor poet. 

AILSTRN, Jane, awstt^n (1775 1817), 1‘ngli.sh 
novelist, born in StcvciUon, HutUs., of which 
her father was rector. She spent the first 
twenty-five years of her life there and after- 
ward.s lived in Bath, Southampton, C'hawton, 
and Winchester, where she died. 1 Icr life was 
completely uncvemfal. The youngest of a 
family of scvcity her domestic relations were 
always harmonious, but her mitul wsis alert 
and her senses sharp, 8hc began writing for 
family amusement as a child, her /<nv ami 
Freimiship (sie; pub. 1922) dating from this 
period. Her early publisheil work satiri/cd 
the sensational fiction of her lime Mrs Rad- 
clilfc and <uher " gothick ’ novelists and 
applied die canons of common sense to 
apparently melodramatic situations, Later 
she tlcvclopcd this technique in evaluating 
ordinary human behaviour. All her eharao 
tors are ' ordinary *, hut her psychological 
insight, her sensitive car, her inimitable 
muted irony and her rich hut sdeetive 
detail present them as ihrecHlimensiomd 
individuals who arc nevertheless arehteypal. 
Of her .six great novels, four were pub- 
lished anonymously during her lifetime 
and two under her signature posthumously, 
Sense ami Sensibiiit}\ publisneit in IHIL 
was begun in 1797; Pride and Prejmiiee 
appeared in 1813; Afansfidd Park, begun in 
1811, appeared in 1814; Emma in 1815, 
Her po.stlnimous novels were both puhlishetl 
in 1818; Persuasion hud been written in IK 15. 
anti Norihiomer Abbey, begun in 1797, had 
been sold in 1803 to a publisher, who neg- 
lected it, and reclaimed in 1816. ‘Lhe standard 
edition of her works is that edited by R. W. 
Chapman (5 vols. 1923, witli a sixth amlitin- 
mg juvenilia and fragments, stieli m i^miy 
Susan ^ 77tf IVatsons^ Samiitim, &c,, in 1954), 
A Memoir of Jane Austen by her nephew, 
J. E. Austen- Leiph, appeared in 1870, 
reprinted m 1871 with some of her unfmkbed 
work. See studies by M. Liisecllefi (1939) 
0958)’ M. Kennedy 

AUSTIN* (1) Alfred (1835-1913), luiglish poet, 
born of Catholic parents at Leeds, was 
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educated at Stonyhurst and Oscott, graduated 
at London University in 1853, and was 
called to the bar in 1857. He published The 
Season: a Satire (1861), I'he Human Jra^^etiy 
(1862), The Conversion of Winckelmann 
0897), and a dozen more volumes of poems, 
and an Autobiography (1911), (n 1883-93 
he edited the National Review; in 1896 he 
became poet-laureate. He died at Swinford 
Old Manor, near Ashford, Kent, where he 
had lived since 1867. Sec Life by Crowell 
(1955). 

(2) Herbert, 1st Baron Austin of Longbridge 
( 1 866-1941), English motor-car maniifacturcr, 
born in Bucks. After managing several 
engineering works in Australia, he returned 
to England and joined the Wolseley Sheep- 
Shearing Company. In 1895, with the 
Wolseley Company, he produced his lirst car, 
and in 1905 he opened near Birmingham his 
own works, which rapidly developed and 
whose enormous output included, in 1921, 
the popular ‘Baby’ Austin 7. He was 
created a baron in 1936. 

(3) John (1790 1859), English jurist, 
husband of (5), born at Crecting Mill, Sullblk. 
In 1818 he was called to the bar, and in 1826 
was appointed professor of Jurisprudence in 
the newly founded university of London (now 
University College). 'The subject was not 
recognized as a necessary branch of legal 
study, and from lack of students, Austin re* 
signed the cha ir (1832). H is Pro vince of Juris- 
prudence Determined^ defining (on a utilitarian 
basis) the sphere of ethics and law, was at 
first little read; but by-und-by it practically 
revolutionized English views on the subject, 
and introduced a tielinitcncss of terminology 
hitherto unknown. He died at Weybridge. 
His Lectures on Jurisprudence were {niblished 
in 1863. 8ec studies by W. J. Brown (Boston 
191.0), Eastwood and Keeton (1929); also 
Holdsworth, Some Makers of ICnglish Law 
(1938). 

(4) John Langshaw (1911 60), English 
philosopher, educated at Shrewsbury and 
Balliql College, Oxford, served in the 
Intelligence Corps (1939 45) and was awarded 
the Legion of Merit, Croix de <iuerre, and 
O.B.H, in 1945. He became White’s professor 
of Moral Philosophy at Oxford in 1952. lie 
extended the mcKicrn philosophical appeal to 
ordinary linguistic usage for the solution of 
philosophical perplexities* as in his perfor- 
matory theory of knowledge, to a systematic 
study of the workings of language itself. 

(5) Sarah, mie Taylor (1793-4867), English 
writer, wife of (3), mother of Lady Dull- 
Gordon (q.v.), known for her translations of 
Ranke’s Popes and Guizot’s Civilization; 
wrote also on Germany and on education. 
See .lanet Ross, Three Generations of Knglish^^ 
women {im9), 

(6) Stephen Fuller (1793-1836), American 
pioneer, founder of Texas State. See Life by 
Beals (1953). 

AUTOLYCUS, a Greek astronomer and 
mathematician of Fitane in Acolia, about 
330 B.c. 

AUVERGNE* Martial d-verny* (1430?- 
1508)* French author and poet, born in Paris. 
His Arrets d*amour arc humorous romantic 
stories containing many passages dealing with 


contemporary customs. His verse is of a more 
.serious character and shows the inlluencc of 
Charticr. 

AVEBURY, Lord. Sec LinmocK. 
AVEMFAC’E, or Ibn Bajjah (d. 1138), an 
Arabian philosopher, horn in Spain, who 
lived mainly at court in Morocco, and died at 
Fez. 

AVENTINUS, properly Jobaiiiies Thiirmsiyr, 
(1477-1534), German scholar and iiistorian, 
born at Ahensberg (I.at. Aventinnm), Uavariu. 
who taught Greek and maihcmatics at 
C’racow, wrote a history of Bavaria, Anr., and 
died at Rutisbon. See Oollinger’s Studies in 
L'nropean History (Ihig. I runs. IHVH)), 
AVENZOAR, properly Ibn Zobr, a-vea-.afdr 
(c. 1072 1162), Arabian physician and author 
on medicine at vSevillc in Spain, praised by his 
pupil Averrhocs. 

AVERCAMP, Hendrick (1585 1634), Dutch 
painter. I Ic was a pupil of Pieter Isaacs/, and 
was intluenced by the elder Brcuglid. Phis 
can be .seen in his winter landsca)K*s, by 
which he is chidly known, where his skating 
peasants rdleci a Brcugjidian exuberance. 
AVKRRHOILS, or AverroEs, properly Urn 
Ruoshd, a-verd-eez (1126 98). the int>sl 
famous of the Arabian philosophers, was 
born at C’ordova, son of the Kadi there. He 
himsdf was Kadi successively in Gonlova, 
Seville, and Morocco; and though for a time 
stripped of all honours and banished, he was 
restored again by a new khalif to Ids dignities 
at Morocco, where he died, He was an 
indcfaiigahle and acute conunentutor on 
Aristotle’s writings* aiul hence was called ’ the 
Expositor \ It was, however, Alexandrian 
or Neoplatonic inlluences that he owed his 
doctrine of a Universal Reason (other than 
the individual reasons), indivisible, hut shared 
in by all; he denied, too, the immtntality of 
individual men. He expounded the Koran 
according to Aristotle, and so founded a 
Moslem philosophy of religion, the cause of 
many heresies. He profouiully inllncnccd 
many of tlie great scliolastlcs, though 
ultimately Averroists were condemned by 
Leo X, Moh t of his writings are known h> us 
only tlirougli Latin translations; the great 
edition being that of 1552 (11 vols. folio, 
Venice). AverrhoLs also wrote n sort of 
medical system, which, unilcr the name of 
(olliget, was translated into Lailn* and 
repeatedly printed. Hee Renan's AvemH\s 
(4th ed. 1HH2), and l.afmio's Simiii sopra 
Averroe (1875), 

AVIANUSj Flavius (4th cent.)* Latin author 
of fables tn poor dcgiac verse. Hee vol, HI 
ofHervieux' Les PahniLMes Latim (IH93). 
AVIGEBRON,^ fmoperly ibn CJiihlrol {1020^ 
c. 1070), Jewish poet and phikmipher, win 
born at Malaga, ami died tu Viilenehi. His 
great^wqrk. Fans Fitae, translated, from the 
Arabic, is largely NtHjplutonisL 
AVK.’ENNA, Arabic ibn vSinn, 
( 980 -- 1037 ), Arab philosopher and physiciaii, 
born rtear Bokhara, was physician to several 
sultans, and for some time vizier la Hamiidan, 
in Persia, where he died. His philosophy wits 
Aristotelitnlsm moditted by Nooplatonliin; 
his medical system was long the stands ni, 
’’5' AfUan flfJSS). 
AVIENUS, Rnftw Ewitu*, a-vt~afnm (fl. r, 375), 
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Latin descriptive poet, wrote on natural and* 
geographical topics, translated the PhainO’A 
mma of Aratus. See Holder’s edition (Inns- 
bruck 1887). 

Avila, ahUn^a. (1) Gil Gonzdlez de (1577- 
1658), Spanish historian, royal historio- 
grapher for Castile, known for his account of 
the reign of Henry HI. 

(2) Juan de (1500-69), Spanish writer and 
preacher, born at Almodovar del Canipo. 
The ‘ Apostle of Andalusia beatified by 
Leo XIIl (1894), he has left numerous ascetic 
works, notably Audi^ Filia^ and several volumes 
of spiritual letters. He was also a trusted 
counsellor of St Teresa. 

AVILA Y ZOr^fGA, Liiiz de, thenynyi-sa (c. 
1490»”1550), Spanish generaU diplomatist, and 
author of a history of Charles V’s German 
wars. Charles V entrusted him with embassies 
to Popes Paul IV and Pius IV; and he 
accompanied the emperor on his expedition 
against the German Protestant princes. His 
Comentarios (1547) were translated into 
several languages. 

AVISON, Charles (c. 1710-70), composer, was 
born and died at Newcastle. Also known as 
a critic, he wrote an on Musical 

Bxpressioni\151),i\niX he figures in Browning’s 
Par/eyinf(S, 

AV0<5ADRC>, Amedeo, (1776-1856), 

Italian scientist, born at Turin, was professor 
of Physics there (1834-50), and in 1811 
formulated the hypothesis, known as Avo- 
gadro’s law, that equal volumes of gases 
contain equal numbers of molecules, when 
at the same temperature and pressure. 

AXEL, or Ahsalon (1128-1201), Archbishop of 
Lund from 1177, was also minister to 
Valdcmar I and Canute VI of Denmark and 
founder of Copenhagen. 

AYALA, a-yakda, (1) Adelardo Ldpez de 
(1829-79), Spanish poet and statesman, born 
at Guadalcanal, wrote a number of plays. 

(2) Pedro Ldpez de (1332-1407), Spanish 
soldier and statesman, who held high ollice 
under several kings of Castile, and wrote the 
Crdnicas de los Reyes de Ctistilki and a 
didactic and satirical poem begun during his 
captivity in England (1367). 

AYER, Alfred Jules (1910- ), British 
philosopher, was educated at Eton College 
and Christ Church College, Oxford, where 
he also lectured. During World War 11 ho 
was commissioned into the Welsh Guards 
and in 1945 was attach^ at the British embassy 
in Paris. He became Orote professor at 
University College, London, in 1947. His 
anti-metaphysical Language^ Truth, and Lof^ic 
(1936) is an extremely lucid and concise 
rendering in English of the doctrines of the 
logical positivist ‘ Vienna Circle ’ of philo- 
sophers whom he visited in 1932. This 
* young man’s book ’ he modified by a new 
introduction in 1946. His best later work is 
Problems of Knowledge (1956). He was 
elected F.B.A. in 1952 and in 1959 became 
Wykeham professor of Logic at Oxford, He 
edited Logical Positivism (1960). 

AYESHAH, or Alsha (c, 610-677), the favour- 
ite of the^ nine wives of Mohammed, bore 
him no children. On Mohammed’s death on 
June 8, 632, she resisted Ali, the Prophet’s 
son-in-law, and secured the khalifate for her 


( father, Abu-Bekr (q.v.). Again opposing 
Ali, she was defeated and taken in 656. 
AYLMER, John (1521-94), English prelate, 
born probably at the ancestral Aylmer Hall, 
Tilney St Lawrence, Norfolk. In 1541 
graduated B. A. of Cambridge; became tutor 
to Lady Jane Grey; in 1553 was installed 
Archdeacon of Stow, in 1562 of Lincoln, 
having lived abroad during the Marian 
persecution; and finally, in 1577, was conse- 
crated Bishop of London. The * Morrell ’ 
of Spenser’s ShepheemPs Calendar, the ’ proude 
and ambitious pastourc ’ is a fair enough 
estimate of one who showed equal rigour to 
Catholics and Puritans, and was always 
quarrelsome and arbitrary. 

AYRER, Jacob, f- it\ 1540 4625), German 
dramatist, next to Hans Sachs the most pro- 
lific of the I6lh century. He was a citizen of 
Nuremberg in 1594, and a procurator in the 
courts of law. See study by Wodick (1912). 
AYRTON, (1) Michael (1920- ), British 
artist, author and art teacher, born in Lotulon. 
See his essays, Colden Section ( 1957), 

(2) William Edward (18474908), English 
engineer, born in London, was professor of 
Electrical Engineering at the Central 'fcch- 
nical College, S. Kensington, His first wife 
was a pioneer woman doctor, Matilda 
Chaplin (1846-83); his second, Hertha 
Marks (1854-1923), continued his work on 
the electric arc, &c. 

AYTON, vSir Robert (1570 4638), a Scottish 
poet and courtier to whom have been 
ascribed * 1 do confess tlunfrt smooth and 
fair’ and the prototype of * Auld Lang 
Sync *. 

ArrOUN, William Kdmonshmne (1813 65), 
Scottish poet, born in Edinburgh, was 
educated at the Academy ami the University, 
and in 1840 was called to the Scottish bar. 
He entered in 1836 on his lifelong connection 
with Blackwood's; in 1845 was appointed 
professor of Rhetoric and Bclk\s4x4trcs in 
Edinburgh University, and in five years 
quintupled the number of his hearers. In 1849 
he married a daughter of Professor John 
Wilson (q.v.); in 1852 was made sherilT of 
Orkney. His works include Folaml, Homer, 
and Other Poems (1832); Utys of the Scottish 
Cavaliers (1848); FlnnUimt, a Spasmodic 
Tragedy (1854); Bon Gaultier BuUmh (1855), 
md Poems of Goethe (1858), conjunctly with 
Theodore Martin; Bothwell (1856); and 
Norman Sinclair (1861), a scrni-aulobiograph- 
ical novel. See Lives by Sir 'f, Martin ( 1867 ) 
and Miss R. Masson (1898). 

AZA15JA, Mamid, a^thalTnya (1880 4940 ), 
Spanish statesman, was a barrister, author, 
and lecturer in Madrid University. War 
minister in 1931, and prime minister in 
1931-33 and 1936 as leader of the Republican 
Left, in 1936-39 he was presidcut. 
AZECLIO, Massimo Taparelli, Mardiese tl% 
a-dzay'lyd (1798-1866), Italian statesman, 
landscape-painter, publicist, and romance- 
writer, born at Turin, a son-in-law of Man- 
zoni (q.v.), took a leading part in the risorgi-* 
mento and the 1848 revolution, See his 
autobiographical / Mid Rimrdi (1873), 
AZIKIWEt Nnamdi, U904* )* 

Nigerian politician, was bom at Zungcri» N. 
Nigeria, and was educated at American tini* 
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versities. In 1937 he began to take a leading 
part in the Nigerian nationalist movement, 
founding a series of newspapers and becoming, 
during World War II, president of the National 
Council of Nigeria and the Camcroons and 
vice-president of the Nigerian National 
Democratic Party. From 1952 to 1953 he was 
a member of the Western House of Assembly 
and in 1954 of the Eastern House. He was 
prime minister of the Eastern Region from 
1955. As a result of a tribunal investigating 
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his conduct as a director of the African Con- 
tinental Bank in 1956, he gave up his banking 
interests in connection with the ‘ Zik * (his 
nick-name) group of companies. 

AZORfN, pseud, of dose rvliirtiiiez 
(1873- >, Spanish novelist anti critic, born 
at Mondvar, educated at Valencia, autlmr of 
novels, among them Don Jmm (192?.) and 
Dona Jmh (1925), also dramas and essays. 
See studies bv Mulcrtt (Uulle, 19?6) and 
Mendoza ( 1933). 


B 

BAADER, Franz Xaver von, hah'der (1165- 
1841), a Roman Catholic theologian and 
mystical philosopher, was born and died at 
Munich. A follower of Boehmc (q.v,), he 
regarded Hume’s plulosophy as atheistic and 
opposed Kant by maintaining that the true 
ethical end is not obedience to a moral law, 
but a realization of the divine life. Sec 
study by D. Baumgardt (1927). 

BAAL-SCHEM-rOV, properly Israel hen 
Eliczcr (1699» 176()), .Icwish teacher and 
healer in Poland, the founder of modern 
Chasidism. 

BABBAGE, Charles ( 1 792 1 87 1 ), English 
mathematician, born at Totnes, Devon, was 
educated at 'frinity and fetcrhousc C'ol leges, 
Cambridge, where he was Lucasian professor 
of Mathcmatic.s (1823-39). He did valuable 
work on the theory of lo|?arithms and built a 
calculating machine, which in an unlinished 
state is preserved in the Science Museum, 
London. He was elected in 18 16, 

helped to found the Statistical and Astron- 
omical Societies, and in his later yours was 
chictly known as a tierce enemy of organ- 
grinders. Sec H. P. Babbage, On the Caleahh 
inft Machine (1889), 

BABBITf, Irving (1865” 1933), American 
writer, born at Dayton in Ohio, professor of 
French at Harvard (1894-1933). Primarily 
moralist and teacher, he was a leader of the 
‘ new humanism ’ wliich nourished in America 
in the 1920s. His books include Literafuee 
and the American Coflege (1908), The New 
Laokodn (1910), Honasemt and Rormmtlcism 
(1919), On Being Creative (1932). 

BABCOCK, Harold Delos (1882- ), 

American physicist, born at Hdgerton, 
Wisconsin, was on the stall' of the Mount 
Wilson observatory (1909) when he measured 
the magnetic field of the star 78 Virginis, 
which provided a link between the electro- 
rnagnctic and the relativity theories, 

BAB-ED-DIN (d, 1850), the title, meaning 
‘ gate of righteousness % assumed by Min;a 
All Mohammed, who in 1843 formed a new 
faith composed of Mohammedan, Christian, 
Jewish, and Parse© elements (still known as 
Babism), and after a long imprisonment was 
put to death. 

BABER, or Babur, properly Zahir ud»0iii 
Mohammed, bah'bir (1483-1530), flirit Great 
Mogul in India, a descendant of Timur, was 


barely twelve when he .succeeded his futlicr 
in the sovereignty of the countries lying 
between .Samarkand and the Indus. Having 
made himself master of Kashgar. Kundu/, 
Kandahar, and Kabul, in April 152.6 he 
routed at Paniput the vast army td* the Afghan 
emperor of Delhi, and entered the eapdal; 
Agra next month surrendered. Sec his 
autohiography (trans. A. S, Beveridge 1912), 
studies by Lanc-Poole (1899), S. M, l ilwardes 
(1926). F, Grenard (trans. 1931), and l\ D. 
Ro.ssks edition offiis Pocmx (1911). 

BABEUE, FrsmyoK Noel, ha4mf (1760 97), 
h'rench communist, born at St (Jtientin, 
during the Revolution, as * (iraedms BuheuF, 
in his Trihim du peuple, tulvocated a rigtuoiw 
sv.stem of cornnuinism, A constHracy to 
destroy the Directory and establish an 
extreme democratic and connnutsistic system 
was discovered, and Babcuf guillotined. See 
Bax’s Laxf h'pimde of the Hevofntam (1911) 
and the study by D. Thomson (1947). 

BABINKT, Jacques, luMmeatav (1794 IH72), 
E'rcneh physiei.st, staiKlardized light^incasure- 
mem by using the red cadmium line's wave- 
length as the .slaiulard for the angstrdm tmit. 
‘ BahincFs principle \ that similar ililfracriim 
patterns arc producctf bv two cotnplemeiuury 
screens, is named after him. 

BABIN<;T0N, Antony (1561 86), HtwXmlx 
conspirator, horn of an old and rich Catholic 
family at Detbick, Derbyshire, had served as 
a page to (Jueen Mary of SctUlund, then a 
prisoner at Shclheld, when in 158tu stune 
seven years after his marringe, he was ituluccd 
by Ballard jmd other Catholic cmisHiiries to 
put himself ut the head of a conspiracy that 
had for its object Llizabetifit murder itud 
Mary’s release, (.'ipher mesHttges were inter- 
cepted by Walsingham in which Mary 
warmly approved the plot and these were 
later used against her. Antkipating Wiilsing- 
ham, Babington lied, was captured at Harrow 
and executed with ttic others on Jieptember 20, 

BABIN5JKI , Joseph Francois Felix ( 1 «57" 1932), 
French neurologist, born in Park, wtio 
described a retlox of the foot symptomatic of 
organic hemiplegiii, and t reflex of the fore* 
arm believed to be due to a Iciion in the spinal 
chord. Both reflexes are known m 
Sign. In atsoclaiian with Alflntd FrftWteh 
(187F'T953 l a Vierm»e nhimnacologiiL he 
tnveatigatea an endocririal disorder* auipotO'* 
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genital dystrophy, or Babinski-FrohUch 
disease. 

BABtrS, MiMly, bah'beech (1883^1941), 
Hungarian poet of the 20th-ccatury literary 
renaissance, also a novelist and the best 
modern translator of Dante, Shakespeare, 
and the Greek classics. 

BABRIUS, Greek fabulist, who has been 
assigned to various periodvS between 250 n.c. 
and A.D. 250. He collected Acsopic fables, 
which he turned into popular choHambic 
verse. These had been almost all lost, till in 
1842 a Greek discovered at Mount Athos 123 
of them. See editions by Rutherford (1883) 
and (TrUvSius (1897). 

BACCHKLU, Riccardo, bat-cheVli (1891»- 
), Italian novelist, born at Bologna. His 
principal works arc 11 diavolo al Pontc/uni^Oy 
a humorous tale of Bakunin's (q.v.) clTorts 
to introduce socialism into Italy, and the 
three-volume family chronicle of the Risorgi- 
mento, II muliuo del Fo (1938-40). Sec 
P. Pancrazi, Sait tori Italkmi del novecento 
(1939 cd,). 

BACCHYLIDES, bchki/'bdeez (5th cent, n.c.), 
Greek lyric poet, nephew of Simonides and 
contemporary of Pindar (qq.v.) at the court 
of Micro of Syracuse. Fragments of his 
cpinikian odes (written to celebrate victories 
in the Great Games), discovered in 1896, 
were edited by Kenyon (1897) and Jibb (1905). 
See also study by Severyns (1933). 
BACCIOCltl, Marin Anna Kllsa, /ak* Bona- 
parte, h<H-choi<ee (1777”* 1820), eldest sister 
of Napoleon, born at Ajaccio, married Felice 
Bacciochi, and was created by her brother in 
1805 Princess and in 1809 Grand-duchess of 
Tuscany. 

BACCIO DELIA PORTA. See Bautolom- 

MF.O. 

BACH, baviiiy name of a German family of 
musicians connected with church and town 
music since the early 16th century. Its most 
prominent members were: 

(1) Carl I^hilipp Emanuel (1714-88), German 
composer, known as the Berlin ' or ‘ Ham- 
burg ' Bach, son of (4), born at Weimar, 
educated at the Thomas-school, Leipzig, 
where his father was cantor, and at Frankfurt 
University, showed remarkable musical 
precocity at an early age, became in 1740 
cembalist to the young Frederick (later ‘ the 
Great ’)» who was himself a proficient flautist, 
but proved too conservative in his musical 
tastes for Carl Through the Princess Amalia, 
he found employment first at Zittau (1753) 
and later as Kapellmeister at Hamburg, where 
he died of a lung condition. He was left- 
handed and therefore only unimpeded in the 
playing of the organ and clavier, for which 
his best pieces were composed. He publl.shed 
The True Art of Clavier Playing (1753; trans. 
1949), the first methodical treatment of the 
subject, introduced the sonata form, wrote 
numerous concertos, keyboard sonatas, 
church and chamber music. He bridged the 
transitional period between his father and 
Haydn, by his homophonic, formal yet 
delicate, compositions. See Life by O. 
Vrieslander (1923), and Burney, Present State 
of Musk in Germany y vol. 2 (1775). 

(2) Johann Christian (1735-82), known as 
the ‘ Milan * or * London * Bach, German 


composer, eleventh son of (4), born in Leipzig, 
studied under his brother (1) in Berlin and 
from 1754 in Italy. After turning Catholic, 
he was appointed organist at Milan in 1760, 
for a time composed only ecclesiastical music, 
including two masses, a ‘ Requiem ' and a ' 'Pc 
I>cum\ but developed an ialcrcst in and 
began to compose opera. In 1762 he was 
appointed composer to the London Italian 
opera, became musician to Queen Cluirlottc 
and later collaborated with Abel (t|.v.). I'hc 
young Mozart on his I.ondon visit took to 
him greatly and was innucnccd by his stylo. 
Christian developed .symphonic form. He 
was buried at St Pancras, London. He was 
twice painted by Ciuinsborough. See Life hv 
C. S. Terry (1929). 

(3) Johann Christoph Friedrich (17.32 95), 
known as the ‘ Biickcburg ' Bach, ninth son 
of (4), born at Leipzig, educated there at the 
Thomas-school, where his father was cantor, 
and at the university, became in 1750 
Kapellmeister at Biickcburg. He was an 
industrious but undistinguished church 
composer. 

(4) Johann Sebastian (1685' 1750), Ger- 
man composer, one of the supremely great 
musiciuns of the world, father of (1), (2), (3), 
and (5), was born at Eisenach, Mareli 21. An 
orphan before he vvas ten, Sebastian was 
placed in the care of elder brother, Johann 
Christoph (1671-1721), organist at the town 
of Obrdurf. Sebastian showed precocious 
ability at the local school, and was taught tlic 
organ and clavier by his brother. Tlic latter 
placed his music library out of hounds to 
Sebastian, who soon acquired the nocturnal 
habit of copying out scores, a habit whicii he 
continued tliroughouL his life and which 
eventually ruined his eye-sight. In 1700 he 
became a church chorister at St ,lolm\s 
church, Lilneburg. When his voice broke, 
he .served a.s a violinist and harpsichoril 
accompanist. In 1703 he vvas given a court 
appointment at Weimar, hut in 1704 he 
became organist at Arnstadt, where many of 
his early church cantatas were written, 
including the fiamboyant ‘ Luster ’ cantutu 
No. 15 and a humorou.s cupriccio to mark tiu* 
departure of a brother for the Hwedish service. 
But he found his olBcial duties as choirmustef 
exceedingly irksome. In 1705 he took a 
month’s leave, which he overstayed, to 
journey on fool to Ltlbcck to hear the organist 
Buxtehude (q.v.). This and his innovatitms 
in the chorale accompaniments infuriutetl ttie 
authorities at Arnstadt. After marrying a 
cousin, Maria Barbara Bach, whom he had 
introduced into the choir, in 1707 he left to 
become organist at Mdhlhauscn. 'M'le 
prevailing Calvinism there condemned his 
elaborate anthems, but his imposing inaugu- 
ral cantata,* God h my King was recommen- 
ded for publication. In 1708 he transferred to 
the ducal court at Weimar and remained 
there nine years. The two toccatas and fugues 
in D minor, the fantasia and f\igue in G minor, 
the preludes and fugues in C and G, and the 
IJttle Organ Book of short prelude.s belong to 
thus period. In 1716 the duke gave the senior 
post of Kapellmeister to a musical nonentity, 
Sebastian promptly re.signed, fiuihed by his 
moral victory over the French harpsidiordwt, 
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Jean Louis MarchancI, who had failed to 
appear at a greatly publicized musical contest 
with Sebastian at Dresden. The duke 
confined Sebastian for a month, before letting 
him take up his post of Kapellmeister to 
Prince Leopold of Anhalt-Cothcn. At 
Cothen, four overtures, the six I’Ycnch and six 
English suites, several concertos for one and 
two violins, and more for various ensembles 
were written. Six of the latter, now known 
as the ‘ Brandenburg ’ Concertos, were sent 
in 1721 to the margrave of Brandenburg, who 
had commissioned them. In The^ Well- 
tempered Clavier (1722), which profoundly 
innuenced Mozart, Bach transformed the 
conventional structure of preludes and fugues 
written in each maior and minor key. In 1 720 
Marie died suddenly. Of their seven children, 
four had survived. In 1722 he married Anna 
Magdalena Wilkcn, an accomplished singer, 
harpsichordist, and copyist, for whom Sebas- 
tian wrote a collection of keyboard pieces. Of 
the thirteen children born to them, seven died 
in infancy. I’or his children, Sebastian wrote 
a keyboard instruction book, and witli Anna 
he completed a second Notebook. In 1723 he 
was appointed cantor of the'fhoma.s-school in 
Leipzig, a post which he retained, despite 
acrimonious disagreements with (he authori- 
ties and his colleagues, for the remainder of 
his life. 'To make it more dinicult for them to 
overrule Ins decisions, Sebastian solicited the 
title of court-composer to the elector of 
Saxony, and for his sponsor he wrote the 
thirty ‘ Goldberg Variations', Goldberg \yas a 
pupil of his, and of his son (.5). Sebastian's 
house became- a centre of itnisical pilgrimage, 
and many eminent musicians, who ittcluded 
several relations, became his pupils. He be- 
came conductor of the (.'olle^iam Musiram. a 
society composed mainly of students in 1729, 
but in 1743 refused to join the newly spon- 
sored concert society, from which originated 
the famous UemttHllums concerts. At l.eipzig 
he wrote nearly three hundred church cantatn.s, 
of which two hundred survive. In tlic major- 
ity, tlie choruses have the lion'vS share, as in 
* Bleepers Awake’, * We Praise 'Phee, Lord 
God ‘ I cry to I'hcc, 'Phou Shepherd of 
Israel ’ but there are a few memorable ones 
for solo voice, as ‘ O joyous Light I am a 
good Shepherd', Slc. 11 is ‘Christmas* 
Oratorio is an assembly of six cantatas con- 
nected by a common narrative, 'Phe *St 
Matthew Passion * (1729) and the Mass in B 
Minor (1733 If.) arc two of the greatest choral 
works ever written. In 1747, Sebastian visited 
Berlin and was unexpectedly invited to 
Potsdam by Predcrick the Cireat, who asked 
him to try his latest Silbemuinn pianofortes. 
After much improvisation, Scba.slian departed 
with a subject given to Inm by bVederick 
which he developed into a trio for flute, violin, 
and clavier, entitled 77'/e Muskal Offering. He 
died two years later, almost totally blind, of 
apoplexy on July 2B, At the time of his death 
he was engaged on his masterly series of 
fugues for keyboard. The Art of Fugue* Piis 
work stands midway between the old and the 
new, his main achievement being his re- 
markable development of polyphony. To bin 
contemporaries he was known mainly as an 
organist, and a century was to pass before he 


was to be adequately recognized as composer. 
See works by I'orkcl ((runs. 1920), P. Spitta 
(trails. 1899), A. Pirro (1900), G. U. H. 
Parry (revised 1934), A, Schweit/cr (trans. 
191 f), C\ S. 'Perry (PUB), A. P. I;. Dickinson 
(1936), David and Mendel ( 19*15), P'. Bhunc 
(1950), H. Keller (1950) and Uindcinilh 
(1952). 

(5) Wilhelm PViedeinaiin {1710 84), known 
us the ‘ Halle ’ Bach, trennau comptiscr, 
eldest and most giftCil son of (4), was horn at 
Weimar, educated at the 'Phomas school and 
Univcr.sity, Leipzig, wlicrc he showed a lient 
for mathematics. In 1733 he became organist 
at Drc.sden and in 1747 at Halle. Bui Ins way 
of life became increasingly dissolute and from 
1764 he lived without fixed occupation at 
Brunswick, Gdttingen and Berlin, wlterc he 
died. I Ic was the greatest organ- plavcr t>f his 
time, but very few of his compositions, wfiich 
include church cantatas aiul several iustrio 
mental pieces, were puhlislied, as he very 
rarely bothered to write them down. See l ife 
by M. P'alk (I.cip/ig 1919) ami novel by A. Iw 
Hrachvogd ( Berlin 1 94 1 ). 

B/U’HIG 7»nrc//, (1) Alexander Dallas (1806 
1867), American physicist, grandson of 
Benjnmin Prunklin, font at Phihuldphia. 
became professor ol‘ Natural Plnlostgdtv at 
Pennsylvania University (1828 41). ami as 
president of the coast .survey mapped the 
entire coastline. 

(2) P’nmcis Kdwnrd (1833 58), laiglish 
violinist, organist, ami cojuposer for the 
piano, was born ami tlied iti Binumgluum 
His brtxher Walter (1842 HH) piqmlart/ed 
Lis/l’s piano works, and taugtd piano at the 
Royal Academy of Music. 

BACHMAN, John, /w/G- (1790 1874), an 
American naturalist ami I.uthcran pastor, 
co-author with Audubon (q.v.) of 'The T/'r/- 
parous Omulrupeds of North Aateriva. 

IjACJIOPKN, Johtinn Jnkoh, /,)r/KtP<P/«7i (1815- 
1887), Swiss jurist and historian, prtd'esHor 
of Roman law at Basel from 1841, known for 
his work on the theory of matriarchy iihix 
Mutterrecht* 1841). See studies by Bernoulli 
(1924) and Burckhardt (1943), 

BACK, Sir <;eorge (1796 IH7K), l-ngliHh 
Arctic explorer, was born at Stockport, and 
entering the navy in 1808, next year was taken 
prisoner by the French in Spain. With 
F'ranklin (q.v,) he hud already shared in three 
Polar expeditions' to the Spit/hcrgeti Seas 
(1819), the Coppermine River (1819 22), and 
Mackenzie River (1822 27) when he volun- 
teered to go in search of ('aj^tain (Sir John) 
Ross, who was supposed to be lost. He left 
London in I'ebruary 1833. and on June 2K, 
started from a station of the Hudson Bay 
Company on his Journey m)rih, After 
passing a terrible winter wltl) his cornpiinions 
near tne Groat Slave lake, he discovered, in 
1834, Artillery Lake and the Great Vmh River, 
or Back’s River, which ho traced to the f‘ro«n 
Ocean. Hindered by the ice from proceeding 
along the coast, ho returned by the river, 
readdnj England in the autumn of 1835, In 
1836' -37 he further explored the Arctic 
shores. Bo was knighted in 1839, and 'fnade 
admiral in 1857; but hit hardshipi had 
disabled him from further active service. 
See hii two Narmtims (1136) and (1831). 
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BACKS lUYSEN, or Bakhuizcn, Ludolf, 
l?ak'hoy~s(^n (1631-1708), Dutch marine 
painter, born at Emdcn, is best known for his 
Rough Sea at the Mouth of the Maas 
(Louvre) and several seascapes in London, 
Amsterdam, and The Hague. 

BACON, (I) Delia Salter (1811-59), American 
authoress, sister of (6), was born atTallmadge, 
Ohio; spent the years 1853-58 in England 
to prove the theory that Shakespeare’s plays 
were written by Lord Bacon, Raleigh, 
Spenser, She did not originate the idea 
herself, but eloquent and almost insane, was 
the first to give it currency in her Philosophy 
of the Plays of Shakespeare Unfolded (1857), 
with a preface by Hawthorne. See Delia 
Bacon^ a Biographical Sketch (1888). 

(2) Francis, Baron Vcrulani of Veriilam, 
Viscount St Albans (1561-1626), English 
philosopher and statesman, born at York 
House in the Strand, London, January 22, 
the younger son of (l^). With his elder brother 
Anthony (1558-1601), tlic future diplomatist. 
Bacon passed his boyhood under the stern 
discipline of his mother, a zealous Calvinist. 

In 1573 the brothers entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and in 1576 Gray’s Inn, bVancis 
being called to the bar in 1582. At Cam- 
bridge he had recognized the barrenness of 
scholastic philosophy and the need of educa- 
tional reform. He became M.B. in 1584; 
and sought to attract the queen’s attention 
by addressing to her a paper advocating 
tolerance in the treatment of rccusant.s. In 
1593 he offended her by opposing in parlia- 
ment the grant of a subsidy. Failing in his 
efforts to obtain any favour from Burghley 
(who had married his mother’s sister), Bacon 
attached himself to the Earl of Essex, from 
whom he accepted a gift of land at Twick- 
enham, He advised his patron in 1598 
(although he afterwards denied having done 
so) to undertake the suppression of Tyrone’s 
rebellion in Ireland, and when the earl 
returned in disgrace (1599) and was tried. 
Bacon acted with the prosecuting counsel- 
in the hope, he said, of aiding his patron. 
When in 1601 Essex broke into open rebellion. 
Bacon voluntarily endeavoured to secure his 
conviction on the charge of treason, and 
after the execution drew up the oflicial 
declaration of Essex’s treasons. In the last 
years of Elizabeth’s reign he tried to act the 
part of mediator between crown and com- 
mons, and recommended a tolerant policy in 
Ireland. On James I’s accession (1603) he 
sought royal favour by extravagant profes- 
sions of loyalty; by planning schemes for 
the union of England and Scotland, and for 
pacifying the Church of England on com- 
prehensive lines ; and by making speeches in 
arliament to prove that the claims of the 
ing and parliament could be reconciled. 

For these services he was knighted (1603) and 
was made a commissioner ibr the union of 
Scotland and England. In 1605 Bacon 
published the Advancement of Learning; in 
1606 he married a London alderman’s 
daughter; in 1607 he became solicitor- 
general. In 1612 he offered to manage 
parliament for the king, and to obtain sup- 
plies without concerting undignified bargains. 

In 1613 he was promoted to the attorney- 
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generalship. In 1615 he examined under 
torture an old clergynuin, F’dmund Peacham, 
charged with preaching treason, and under- 
took to confer privately with each judge of the 
King's Bench in order to secure a conviction. 
In 1616 ho prosecuted Somerset, with whom 
he was intimate, for the murder of Ovcrluiry. 
In 16(6 Bacon became a privy-councillor, 
in 1617 lord keeper, and in 1618 lord chan- 
cellor, being raised to the peerage as Lord 
Vcrulani, a title taken from Vcrulamium, the 
Latin name of St Albans, near which lay 
Bacon’s estate of Gorhambury. His obse- 
quiousness was now more marked than ever; 
he even accepted the king's policy of the 
Spanish marriage. A word from Buckingluim 
intlucnccd his behaviour to suitors in the 
Court of Chancery; in one ease, wlien 
Buckingham expressed his surprise. Bacon 
cancelled his decision. He was on the side 
of .severity in the ease of Raleigh (1618). In 
1620 he published fiis Novum Organum, and 
in 1621 was created Viscount St Albans. But 
his fall was at hand. Complaint was mtide 
that Bacon was in the habit of taking brilics 
from suitors in his court, and in 1621 charges 
were sent to the House of Lords by the 
Commons for inquiry. That he took presents 
from suitors was uiulcniablo, but that he 
allowed these gifts to influence his judicial 
decisions is disputed. Bacon was arraigned 
before his fellow-peers, oflcTcd no defence 
and was fined, imprisoned in the Tower, and 
banished from parliament and (lie court. 
After a few days he was released, aiul retired 
to Gorhambury; three months later the king 
pardoned him, but declined to allow liim to 
return to parliament or (he court. Bacon 
employed himself in completing his Ifvnrv 1 11 
and his Latin translation of the Advancement 
(De Augnientis). In March 1626 he caught 
cold while stuiling a fowl with snow near 
Highgalc, in order to observe the died of 
cold on the preservation of llesh; taken to a 
friend’s house, he died there on April 9, and 
was buried in St Michael’s <'hurch, St Albans. 
He died deep in debt. 

^ Bacon’s philosophy is chiclly to be studied 
m (i) The Advancement of Learning (1665), a 
review of the state of knowledge m his own 
time, and its chief defects; (ii> De Augment is 
Scientiarum (1623), a Latin expansion of the 
Advancement, end (iii) Novum Orgamtm 
(1620). Bacon abandoned the deductive logic 
of Aristotle and the schoolmen, and stressed 
the importance of cxpiThncnt in interpreting 
nature and the necessity for proper regai'ti 
for any possible evidence which might run 
counter to any held thesis. He described 
heat ^ as a, mode of motion, and light as 
requiring time for transmission, hut he was 
behind the scientific knowledge of his time; 
says nothing of Harvey’s discovery of the 
circulation of the blood, or of Kepler's 
calculations, and rejected the Copernican 
astronomy. His system was never finished. 
His grptness consists in his insistence on the 
facts that man is the servant and interpreter 
of Nature, that truth h not derived from 
authority, and that knowledge is the fruit 
of expcnence; and in spite of the defects of 
his method, the impetus he gave to future 
scientific investigation is indisputable- Ho 
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was the practical creator of scientific induc- 
tion. An unparalleled belief in himself, 
which justified to himself his ignoring of all 
ordinary laws of morality, is the leading 
feature in the character of this ‘ wisest, 
brightest, meanest of mankind As a writer 
of English prose and a student of human 
nature, Bacon is seen to best advantage in 
his essays, ten of which were published 
in 1597, the number being increased to 58 in 
1625. Mis History of Henry VH (1622) shows 
scholarly research, besides a direct and ner- 
vous style. In his fanciful New Atlantis \\t 
suggests the formation of scientific academics. 
The Apophthcf^ms (1625) arc a tiisappointing 
collection of witticisms. Mis religious works 
included prayers and verse translations of 
seven Psalms (1625). 'fhc professional 
works embrace Maxims of the Imw (1630), 
Reading on the Rtatiite of Uses (1642), plead- 
ings in law eases, and speeches in parliament. 
The standard edition of Bacon's works is 
that by Spedding, Ellis, and Meath (1857-74). 
See Macaulay's Essay (1837) and works by 
Kuno Fischer Frans. 1857), Church (1884), 
Abbott (1885), Nichol (1890), Sturt (1932), 
Williams (1933), C'. D. Broad (1926), V. M. 
Henderson (1948) and J. G, Crowtlicr (1960). 
For the theory that Bacon wrote the plays 
attributed to Shakespeare, sec Ba<'on (Dima). 

(3) PVands (1910- ), Irish painter, born 
in Dublin, Me was mainly self-taught, and 
now has a unique reputation as a painter of 
disturbing, hallucinatory pictures, I'wo of 
his works arc in the Museum of Modern 
Art, New York. 

(4) John. Sec BAroNTnoRPM. 

(5) John (1740-99), English sculptor, was 
born in London, became one of the lirst 
students of the Royal Academy Schools and 
is responsible for the monuments to ( 'baiham 
in Westminster Abbey and the Ciuildltall, the 
statue of Dr Jolmson in St PauFs, See. Mis 
second son, John (1777» 1859), was also a 
sculptor. See Life by Richard CY^cil (1801). 

(6) Leonard (1801-81), American (.'on- 
grcgationalist divine, brother of (1), was 
professor of Theology at Yale, and wrote 
many works on theology and against slavery. 

(7) Nathaniel (c. 1642 76), American 

colonial leader, a native of Sulfolk, who, 
cmigratin 4 t to Virginia, made himself promi- 
nent by his raids against the Indians and his 
opposition to the governors, culminating in 
Bacon's rebellion, the capture and burning of 
Jamestown in 1676. 

(8) Sir Nicholas (1509 79), Iludish states- 
man, father of (2), atttiincd high legal olhces 
which, as a Protestant, he lost under Mary, 
but in 1558, on her accession. EIi;^sabcth made 
him lord keeper of the Great Seal* and left to 
him and Cecil the management of church 
affairs. A staunch anti-Catholic, he was an 
implacable enemy of Mary, Queen of Scots, 

(9) Roger (c. 1214-92), known as ‘doctor 
mirabilis\ English Franciscan philosopher, 
probably born at Ilchestcr, Somerset, seems 
to have studied at Oxford and before 1236 
proceeded to Paris, where he wrote his 
commentaries on Aristotle’s physics and 
metaphysics. Me resigned his chair there in 
1247 to devote himself to experimental 
science, returning to Oxford about 1250 , and 
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may have entered the Franciscan order. 
About 1256, ‘ owing to many infirmities he 
went into retirement (banishment or confine- 
ment, according to some) for ten years in 
Paris. Among the few clear-sighted men 
who admired Bacon was Ciuy dc F'ouUjues. 
He had desired to see Bacon's writings; and, 
on his ascent of the papal throne as Clement 
IV in 1265, Bacon wrote to him expressing 
his readiness to furnish him with whatever fie 
desired. C'lement repeated the rcigiest to see 
his works; and Bacon accordingly drew up 
his Opns Mafns, which lie sent to the pope 
by his favourite pupil, John of I amdon, 1 low 
Clement received it is not known: but it 
could only have reached him about the time 
of his last illness in 1268. In 1277 the general 
of the F'ranciscans «.lcelared liimself against 
Bacon, forbade the reading of Ids hooks, 
summoned their author for ‘ suspected novel- 
ties and issued an oixler for Ids imprison- 
ment an imprisonment that lasteil alnuwt 
till his death. When in 1288 Jerome himself 
became Pope Nicholas IV, Bacon sent Idtii a 
treatise on the means of vvartidig otf the 
infirmities of old age. hut in vain. He luul 
just recovered his iVcciloin when lie died at 
Oxford. Despite his tnveiUton of the magid« 
fyhig glass, his valuable optical researches, 
tfdining reOeclion and refraction* Ids know- 
ledge orguii-powdcr ( 1 248), and ofastronomy 
and medicine he still reflected tlie tnvindices 
of his time in his search for the plnlosopherN 
stone. Me suggested a revised calendar and 
a lighter-llmtvsdr inaeldnc, atul emphasized 
the importance of mathematics. See vvuiks 
on him by A. <i. Little (19|4, 1928), J, M. 
Bridges (1914), R. ('arton (1924), D. IL 
Sharp (1930), and 4*. Crowley ( inStp. 

BA<:<WniORPIC or Baeoii, John (d. 1346). 
called * the resolute doctor \ a dmitmuivc 
Norfolk C'armcUte, scholar, gnuulnephew of 
Roger Bacon, and expositor of the Arab 
philosopher, Averroiss, lie anticipated 
Wyclilfc'.s teacldng that priests should be 
subordinate to kings, 

BACSANYL Mnm (1763 1845), Hungarian 
met and ptttriot, imprisoned by ttie Maps- 
.mrgs for his nationalistu, as CKtiressed in 
Tha Valour of the Af/igyor.v (17H5). 

BADDFLEY, tide Snow, Soplilii (1745 86). 
Engli.sh actress and singer* doped In 1763 
with Robert Btuldelcy (1732 94), tlie actor. 
While she played Ophelia, he specialized in 
low comedy r51es. See Metnoirs by Mrii 
Steele (1781). 

BADKN-FOWELL* Robert StenbensoiuSmytti, 
Lst Baron Baden- FtiwdI (1857 1941), British 
general, horn in 1 .ontlon. son of Baden Rowell. 
Savilian professor of Geometry al Oxford. 
Educated at Gharterhousc, he jiuned the 
armv, served in India and Afghiitiishm, was 
on the staff in Aslumti am! Matabddand, aiul 
won fame m the defender of Mafckiag ( 1 899- 
1900), Me m chiefly known, however, m the 
founder (I90H) of the Boy Scouts iind (1910)* 
with hk sister Agnes (1858 G945), of the 
Oirl Guides- See lives by Fletcher (1900), 
R, J, B, Smith (1900), 5V. F. Aitken (1913) 
Reynolds (1942), md tlond CI955), 

BADER*, Dongla# Rntot Stuart (1910- ), 
British aviator* born in London, ww com** 
missioned from Cranwdl in I930v Ho loll 
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both legs in a Hying accident in 1031 and was 
invalided out, but overcame his disability and 
returned to the R.A.b\ in 1939. He com- 
manded the tirst R.A.b'. Canadian Fighter 
Squadron, evolving tactics that contributed 
to victory in the Battle of Britain, but was 
captured in August 1941 after a collision 
with an enemy aircraft over Bethune. Thrice 
mentioned in despatches, holder of the D.S.O. 
and D.F’.C\ with bars, the Legion of Honour 
and the Croix de Guerre, he left the R.A.F. 
in 1946- A great pilot and leader of ‘the 
few \ lie set an example of fortitude and 
heroism that became a legend. Sec Paul 
BrickhilFs Reef eh for the Sky (1954). 
BAOfA-Y-l.EBLICH, Domingo, /w/i-THceWi- 
ee-kty-hleek' (1766--1818), Spanish traveller, 
was born in Barcelona and studied Arabic. 
Disguised as a raosicm, he visited (1803-07) 
Morocco, Tripoli, Cyprus, Egypt, and Mecca 
(the lirst Christian to be there since the spread 
of the Islamic faith), also Syria and Constan- 
tinople. See his PVow' (1814). 

EAOOGLIO, Pietro, hah^doVyd (1871-1956), 
Italian marshal, born at Grazzano Monferrato, 
Piedmont, served with distinction in 'Pripoli;^ 
with Diaz took command after the disaster of 
Caporetto (1917); superseding de Bono, com- 
pleted the conquest of Abyssinia (1935 "36); 
and, on Ualy\s entry into World War U 
in June 1940, was made commander-in-chief, 
but in December resigned on the Greek 
humiliation of Italian arms in Albania. 
Following Mussolini’s downfall (1943), 
he formed a non- Fascist government, nego- 
tiated an armistice, declared war on Ger- 
many, and, not without democratic and 
rcpuolican opposition, held power till 1944, 
when, after the king’s delegation of his 
powers to his son, he was unable to form a 
government and resigned. 

BARCK, X.CO (1873-1956), German-Jewish 
religious leader, born at Lissa, Prussia, was 
rabbi (1912-42) in Berlin, and when the Nazis 
came to power became the political leader of 
German Jewry and spent 1942-45 in the 
Theresienstadt concentration camp. After 
the war he lectured in Britain. His chief 
publications were The Essence of Jnclaism 
(1936), The Pharisees and Other Essays {1941) y 
See. 

BAEDA. See Bede. 

BAEDEKER, Karl, bay'- (1801-59), German 
publisher, born at Essen, started his own 
ublishing business in 1827 at Coblenz, and is 
cst known for the admirable guide-books 
which bear his name, published since 1872 at 
Leipzig. 

BAEKELAND, Leo Hendrik, bayk' land (1863-- 
1944), Bclgian-Amcrican chemist, born at 
(Ghent, emigrated to the U.S.A. in 1889, 
invented photographic printing paper usable 
with artificial light, discovered the first 
synthetic phenolic resin (Bakclitc), and was a 
founder of the plastics industry. 

BAER, Karl Ernst von, bayr (1792-1876), 
Estonian naturalist, a pioneer in embryology, 
was born at Piep in Estonia. After studying 
at Dorpat and later at Wtirzburg, Baer was 
professor at Konigsberg and from 1834 at 
St Petersburg. He discovered the mammalian 
egg in the ovary and the notochord, formu- 
lated the ‘ biogenetic law ’ that in embryonic 


development general characters appear bdore 
special ones. His studies were used by Dar- 
win in his theory of evolution, which Baer, 
however, discounted. 

BAEYEK, Johann Friedrich Wilhelm Adolf von, 
hr- (1835-1917), German organic chemist, 
born in Berlin, discovered when he was 
twelve years old a new double salt of copper 
and sodium. In 1855 he went to Heidelberg 
University, where he studied under Bunsen 
and Kckiilc (qq.v.). From 1860, he taught in 
the Berlin Technical Institute until he was 
appointed professor of C’hemistry at Stras- 
bourg (1872) and Munich (1875^ 1915). He 
devoted much time to establishing a modern 
system of instruction. His rcseardics 
covered many aspects of chemistry, notably 
the synthesis of the dye indigo and the 
elucidation of its structure, the mechanism 
of photosynthesis, condensation of phenols 
and aldehydes, the polyacctylenes, the 
stability of polymcthylcne rings, the terpenes 
and the basicity ol organic oxygen com- 
pounds. He was awarded the Nobel prize 
for chemistry in 1905. Sec his Memoirs and 
W. IL Perkin’s Memorial Lecture (('hemical 
Society Memorial Lectures, Vok 3). 
BAFFIN, William (c, 1584 1622), lutglish 
navigator, was probably born in London, 
and in 1612-16 was pilot m several expeditions 
in search of the North-West Passage, dui’ing 
which he carefully examined Hudson Strait 
(1615), discovered Batlin Bay (1616), and 
discovered also and named Lancaster, Smith, 
and Jones Sounds (1616). H is latest voyages 
(1616-21) were to the East, aiul at the siege 
of Ormuz he was killed in 1622. See fhs 
Vo vaptes (ed . M ark ham 1881). 

BAGEHOT, Walter, 1826 77), F'nglish 
economist and journalist, born at Fangport, 
Somerset, gratluated in mathematics at 
University College, London, was called to the 
bar in 1852 and after a spell as banker in his 
father’s firm at Langnort, succeeded his 
father-in-law, James Wilson, as editor of the 
Economist in 1860, His English Oonstitnthm 
(1867) is still considered a standard work. 
He followed Green and others in applying 
tlie theory of evolution to politics, as in 
Physics and Politics (1872). (Jther works 
include Lombard Street (1875), Literary 
Studies il818)y and Ecorwniic Studies (1880). 
He advocated many constitutional reforms, 
including the introduction of life peers. Sec 
Works and Life, ed. Hutton (1915), and 
studios by W. Irvine (1939), W. St J, Stevens 
(1959) and A. Buchan, 7'he Spare i'lumeetlor 
(1959). 

BAGFORD, John (1650 1716), Ihiglish anti- 
quary, born in London, was a bootmaker 
who made a scrapbook collecticjn of Enidtsh 
broadside ditties and verses in 64 vohniieH. 
These, the * Bagford Ballads ’ were e<!ited 
by J. W. Ebsworth (1878). 

BAGGESEN, Jens, bap'r-sen (1764 1H26). 
Danish poet and satirical humorist, bom at 
Korsdr, travelled extensively in I* ranee and 
Germany and engaged in literary feuds with 
romanticists. Ho was the author of Owi/ro/ 
Tales (1785), See, See IJves by Clausen 
(Copenhagen 1895) and Rubow, Dmisk 
Uteraer Kritik (Copenhagen 1921). 
BAGIMONT. See Bajimont. 
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AGLIVl, properly Arniero, Giorgio, hah'- 
iyee'vee (1660-1707), Italian physician, born 
at Ragusa, became professor of Anatomy at 
the papal university in 1696. A brilliant 
clinician, who was uninfluenced in his 
practical work by his own theories, which 
stemmed from the iatrophysical school of 
Borclli (q.v.), he assumed, however, that 
disease is located in the solid parts of the 
body. 

tAGNACAVALLO, ban- yah-kah-Yario. 
pseudonym and birthplace of Bartolommeo 
kimicnghi (14t}4“-1542), Italian painter, pupil 
of Francia, studied Raphael’s works in Rome 
and assisted him in the decoration of the 
Vatican. He also came under the influence of 
Dosso Dossi. >lis Circunicixwn (l.ouvre) 
and the Crucifixion at St Feter’s, Bologna, 
where he eventually settled, show him as a 
mannerist painter echoing the styles of the 
three masters. 

JAGRAFION, Peter Ivanovich, Prince, ha- 
grah-tci'-yon* (1765 -IH 12), RuSvSian general, 
descended from tiic royal Bagratidac of 
Georgia, entered the Russian service in 1783, 
and, after much active service, in November 
1805, with 6000 troops, stood during six 
hours against 30,000 I'rcnch under Murat. 
He fought. Loo, at Austcrlil/., Fylau, Fried- 
land, and the siege of Silistria (1800), He 
was mortally wounded in the battle of 
Borodino, October 7, 1812. Sec'l’olstoy, Har 
and Peace (1868). 

BAHA IJLLAII, bah-hah* ool-hth\ the name, 
meaning ‘ splendour of God given to 
Mirza Huseyn AH (1817 02), successor of 
Bal>od-f)in (q.v.), founder of the new Bahai 
sect. 8ec books by Ck I'ownshcnd atul 
P. lissicmont. 

BAl IR, Hermann (1 863 4034), Austrian drama- 
tist, novelist, and critic, was born at Lin/, 
studied at Vienna, Berlin, <&c., took a leading 
part in the literary tnovements, nuturulism 
and expressionism, of the Hapsburg empire 
period and published social novels such as 
Die xchdnc Frau (1890) and comedies such us 
Die gelhe Navhtigall (1907). Sec his auto- 
biography (1923). 

BAHRDT, Karl Friedrich (1741 92), CJcrman 
theologian and freethinker, born at Bischofs- 
werdu in Saxony, was a profe.ssor at I xip/Jg 
(1766-68) and Ciics.sen (177L-75). iTom 
these posts he was expelled for his loose living, 
and so for the last ten years of his life kept a 
public house on the Weinberg near Halle. 
His * model version ’ of the New Testament 
(1775) infuriated Goethe. 

BAKF, Jean Antoine de, Im-eef (1532 89), 
French poet, born at Venice, was a member 
of the Pldiadc, author of Amaun (1552), 
Pam>*TempSy Sec* He attempted to introduce 
blank verso into F'rench poetry, and experi- 
mented with combinations of poetry and 
music. See H. Chamard. Hhioire da la 
Pmade (1940). 

BAIKIE, William Balfour, ba/kee (l825’-64), 
Scottish explorer, naturalist, and linguist, 
was born at Kirkwall, Orkney. He studlea 
medicine at Edinburgh, and in 1848 became a 
naval surgeon. Appointed surgeon and 
naturalist to the Niger expedition in 1854, 
he succeeded through the captain’s death to 
the command of * the Pleiad \ and penetrated 


250 miles higher than any previous traveller. 
In a second expedition in 1857 ‘ the Pickhl ' was 
wrecked, and he was left to continue his work 
single-handed from Lukoja. Within live 
years he had opened the navig,a(lun of the 
Niger, constructed roads, collected a native 
vocabulary, iranslatctl parts of tlic Bible and 
Prayer-book into Haiissa, and founded a cilv 
slate. See his Narrative (1856). 

BAILKY, (1) Sir Donald Goleman ). 

British engineer, was born at Rotherham and 
graduated at Shcflicld. During Worltl War 11 
he designed the prefabricated, mobile, 
rapidly-erected bridge wliich bore his name. 
He was knigdUed in FHh. 

(2) James Anthony. See Haunum. 

(3) John (1750 1819), Fnglislt ag.riculturalist 
and mathematician, Invrn at Blades Fielil, 
'^'orkshire, from 1819 land agent to I ord 
'fankerville at Ghillingham, jnibltslual an 
essay on plough constniction (1795) in which 
he proposed certain alterations in the light of 
mathematical calculatit)n,s he had nuHle. 

(4) Nathan, or NnthimieL FngJish lexiat- 
grupiKT, the compiler of .4« VnivciMd 
Etymological h'nyhsh Dictionary (1774 27: 
.30th cd. 1802), used by Dr Jolmson in 
compiling his own dictionary, was a ' Seventh * 
day Baptist \ and kept a hoarding schiud ai 
Stepney, where he died in 1743. 

(5) Philip James 1 1 HI 6 190>), F’nghsh poet* 
founder ol the * spasmodic ’ sdiool, born at 
Basford, Nottingham, the son of the Instorian 
of Nottinghamshire, Thomas Bailey (1785 
I85<)). After studying at C dasgow University, 
he was calUa! to ilic Fnglish bur in 1840, Intt 
never practised. Fe.stm : a Poem (1819) 
reached, greatly altered, an Uth (Jubilee) 
edition in 1889. His reputation siiunl high in 
his own day. 

(6) ,Samiu4 (1791 1870), Fnglish tdiilos- 
opher, was born in Shelliekl, where after- 
wards he bccunte a bunker, He twice 
contested hi.s native city as a * philosonhteul 
radical ’ without success, and left JCHOJHK) to 
the town. His Avyog.v on the luirtnation and 
Puhlication of Cpiuiom (1821) constitute an 
able defence of the propositiim that a inun‘s 
opinions arc independent of his wilh His 
works on mental jfliilosopliy ami economics 
arc tif less value. 

BAH J JR, (D Lady fM/H (1665 1746), 
Scottish poetess, daughter of llie Scoftisli, 
Jacobite, .Sir Patrick Hume {t|,v4, in 1684 
supplied him with food during his ctmeeal* 
meat in the vault beneath Folwarth church. 
She shared her parciUs’ exile at lltredu and 
in 1692 murrietl the srm of Baillie of JerviS" 
wood. She is remembered by her songs, the 
best of which is * And wercnii my heart hcht 
I wad dec 

(2) Joatiinti (1762' 1851), Scottish poetess 
and playwright, sister of (3), was bom in Both- 
well manse. In IHUf* she and her sister, Agnes, 
settled at Hampstead, Londom Her iraicdy 
De Montjhn, produced at Drury Lsine in iHOt) 
with Kemble and Mrs Siddoni in the lending 
parts, achieved a popular sueccM, at did her 
Famiiv lettmd in Edinburgh in 1810 imder 
25cott% au»pi«i. See Life by M. Carhurt 
(1923), 

(3) Mattl)iw(l761 -^'1823), Seottlih pkyMm 
and anatomist* brother of (2)* wm born in 
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Shotts manse. After seven years at Glasgov/ 
and Oxford (1773~H0) he studied anatomy 
under the famous William Hunter, his 
mother’s brother, and in 1783 succeeded to 
his uncle’s lucrative practice and lectureship. 
He left a fortune and the first treatise m 
English on morbid anatomy (1793), 

(4) Robert 0599-1662), Presbyterian divine, 
was born in Glasgow and educated at the 
university there. In 1622 he received epis- 
copal ordination, and was shortly after 
presented to the parish of Kilwinning. In 
1637 he refused to preach in favour of Laud’s 
service-book, in 1638 sat in the famous 
General Assembly which met in Glasgow to 
protest against episcopacy. In 1639 he 
served as chaplain in the Covenanting army 
at Duns Law, and in 1640 was selected to go 
to London with other commissioners and 
draw up charges against Archbishop Laud. 
On his return to iScotland in 1642 he was 
appointed joint-professor of Divinity at 
Cilasgow, In 1643 he was a delegate to the 
Westminster Assembly, in 1649 was chosen by 
the church to proceed to Holland, and invito 
Charles 11 to accept the Covenant and crown 
of Scotland. He performed his mission 
skilfully; and, after the Restoration, was 
made Principal of Glasgow University. See 
his historically valuable i.eiter,v and Journals^ 
edited by David filing (1842). 

(5) Robert, of Jerviswood (tl. 1684), Scottish 
conspirator, was a native of Lanarkshire, 
who in 1683 entered into correspondence 
with, and subsequently joined, Monmouth’s 
supporters in London. On the discovery of 
the Rye-house Plot, he was arrested and sent 
to Scotland, was tried at Edinburgh, con- 
demned to death on insuOicient evidence, and 
hanged. His son married (1). 

BAILLY, Jean Sylvain, bah’-yee (1736-93), 
French astronomer, born in Paris, from art 
turned to literature, and then to astronomy, 
writing: his great His fair a de V astronomic 
(1775-87). He was elected a member of three 
academies, an honour that had fallen to no 
one before him except Fontcnellc, As 
president of the National Assembly and 
mayor of Paris during the Revolution in 
1789, he conducted himself with great 
integrity; but lost his popularity by allowing 
the National Guard to fire on crowds who 
were demanding the dethronement of the 
king. He withdrew from public alTairs and 
went to live first at Nantes, and afterwards 
with his friend Laplace at Mclun. There he 
was seized by Jacobin soldiers and brought 
to Paris, where he was guillotined. See 
Nourrisson’s Turgot, Necker, Bailiy (1885). 
BAILY, (1) Edward Hodges (1788-1867), 
English sculptor, born at Bristol, executed 
many of the well-known London statues, 
including that of Lord Nelson in Trafalgar 
Square. 

(2) Francis (1774-1844), English astron- 
omer, born at Newbury, Berks, made a large 
fortune as a stockbroker and on his retirement 
in 1825 devoted himself to astronomy and 
was president of the Royal Astronomical 
Society when he died. He detected the 
phenomenon known as ‘ Baily’s beads ’ during 
an eclipse of the sun in 1836, and calculated 
the mean density of the earth. He also wrote 


a life of the first astronomer royal, John 
Flamsteed (1835). See Memoir by Sir J. 
Hcrschel (1845). 

BAIN, AIcxantkT (1818- 1903), Scottish writer 
on mental philosophy of the empirical sehool, 
was born in Aberdeen, where he was professor 
of Logic (1860-81), and then was elected 
rector. His most important works arc The 
Senses and the Intellevt (1855), I'be Emotions 
ami the IE/// (1859), Mental and Moral Scienve 
(1868), Logic (1870), and books on the two 
Mills. His psychology was based on 
physiology, but he considered the human 
organism capable of originating impulses, 
instead of being merely, as in the works of 
previous empiricists, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, 
capable of receiving and responding to 
impressions. Sec his Autobiography (1904). 

BAINES, Edward (1774* 1848). English poli- 
tician and journalist, from 1801 proprietor of 
tlic Leeds hterenry, Liberal M.P. lor Leeds 
1834 -41, championed separation of church 
and state, opposed governmental control over 
education and wrote a history of Lancashire. 
Sec Life by his son, .Sir Edward Baiaes 
(1800 90), who also sat for Leeds, held ilic 
same ideas as his father, and wrote a history 
of the cotton industry (1835). 

BAIRAKDAR, Mustafa, bhrak-dahE (1755‘- 
1808), Turkish grand-vizier, as pasha of 
Rustehuk in 1806 fought apainst the 
Russians, and after the revolt of the janis- 
saries in 1807, by which Selim IH was deposed 
in favour of Mustapha IV, marched his 
troops to Constantinople, where they found 
the dead body of Selim lying in the seraglio. 
Bairakdar executed the murderers, deposed 
Mustapha, and proclaimed his brother, 
Mahmoud H, sultan (1808). As grand-vi/ior, 
he endeavoured to carry out vSelim’s reforms 
and to annihilate the janissaric.s, who, 
however, rebelled, and, backed by the Oeet, 
demanded the restoration of Mustapha. 
Bairakdar defended himself bravely, until, 
strangling Mustapha, he threw his head tt» the 
besiegers, and then blew hiixisdf up, 

BAIRD, (1) Sir David, Bart. (1757 1829), 
British soldier, born at Newbyth, East 
Lothian, in 1779 sailed to India us captain 
in a Elighland regiment at the height of the 
2nd Mysore war. He was thrown into a 
dungeon at Seringapaiam and endured 
captivity for nearly four years, after the 
British army had been ambushed by Hyder All 
and a French-trained force in 1780. He was 
released in 1784, look part in several sieges 
and attacks and returned in 1799, a major- 
general, and led the victorious attack on 
Scringapatam. He commanded an expedition 
in Egypt against the E'rench in IKOI, was 
knighted and made a K.C.B. in 1804. In 
1805-'06 he commanded an expedition which 
successfully wrested the C'apc of Good Hope 
from the Dutch. He was at the sie|e of 
Copenhagen (1807), and in 1809 distinguished 
himself and lo.st an arm in the battle of 
Corufla (1809) in the Peninsular war, 
succeeding Sir John Moore (q.v.). He 
received the thanks of Parliament four times 
and was created a baronet for his services. 
See Lives by T. Hook (1832) and W. H. 
Wilkin (1912). 

(2) John Logie (1888' 1946), Scottish tele- 
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:sion pioneer, born at Helensburgh, studiccl 
ectrical engineering at Glasgow UniversUy. 
oor health compelled him lo up the 

ost of engineer to the Clyde Valley electric 
ower company, and after a bnel business 
irecr bedevilled by illness he settled m 
iastings (1922) and began research into the 
ossibilities of television. Later, in Soho, 
,ondon, his experiments reached a praciic- 
ble stage, and in 1926 he gave the iirst 
emonstration ot a television image. Iiis 
40-line mechanically-scanned system wa.s 
dopted by the B.B.C. (at (irst experimentally 
1 1929, but was superseded in 1937 by a rival 
05-linc system with electronic scanning, 
kiird continued his research up to the tune 
if his death and succeeded in producing 
hrcc-dimensional and coloured images 
1944) as well as projection on to a screen 
nd stereophonic sound. 

(3) Spencer Fullerton (1823-87), American 
laturahst, became professor ot Natural 
listory at Carlyle, Pa., made a vast collection 
d' North American fauna, compiled A 
Mstory of North Aniencaf[ BireLs\ and was a 
lommissioner of lish and fisheric.s. See Lite 
)y w. H. Dali (1915). ^ , 

\lRNSFATnER, Bruce ( 1 888 - ), British 

loldier and cartoonist, born at Murrcc, India, 
do served in L'rance during World War 1, 
uid became famous for his war cartoons 
caturing the cluiractcr ‘ Old Bill \ During 
^orld War IL he was an ollicial war cartpon- 
st attached to the U.S. Army. His drawings 
lavc appeared in various periodicals, m war 
.:>ooks, and in his Frapfwrtn' from francr 
1916, &c.) in six volumes, and Joepx and 
/ovr.v (1943). ,, , , , r 

AJAZEI', or Biijazid, hafthze(\ name ol 
two sultans in the Ottoman Mmpirc: 

Baja/et I (1347- 14().D, in 1389 succeeded 
his fatlier, Murad I, who was slain on the 
battlefield of Kossovo., In three years he 
conquered Bulgaria, with parts of Serbia, 
Macedonia, and 'fhcssaly, and most ot Asia 
Minor. His rapid conuucsls earned him the 

name of lldcrim Lightning L He tor ten 

years blockaded Constantinople, to rescue 
which King Sigismund of Hungary (after- 
wards emperor) assembled a large army, 
including 2()(K) LYench nobles, tmd laid siege 
to Nikopolis, on the Danube. Bajawt 
hastened to meet him, and gained a decisive 
victory (1396). Baja/.et would have entirely 
destroyed the Greek empire if he had not in 
1402 been completely defeated by Iimur 
(q.v.) near Angora. Bajazet himself fell into 
the hands of the conqueror, who treated him 
with great generosity (the iron cage is a 
myth), and in whose camp he died. He was 
succeeded by his son Soliman L 
Bajazet H (1446- 1512) succeeded his father, 
Mohammed IL the conqueror of Constan- 
tinople, in 1481. His 32 years* reign vyas a 
succession of wars against Hungary, Poland, 
Venice, Egypt, and Persia, which served on 
the whole to establish the Ottoman power, 
BAJIMOND, Bagimont or Bolamond. a canon 
of Asti in Piedmont, was sent by Pone 
Gregory X in 1274 to Scotland to collect the 
tithe of all the church livings for a erusade* 
Bajimond’s roll was used as the papal system 
of taxation in Scotland until the Reformation. 
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BAJtJS, or Dc Bay, Micliael, hah'yoos’ {151^- 
1589), Flcmi.sh C'atholic theologian, born in 
HainaulU in L551 became professor o 
Theology at Louvain. He was a devoted 
student' of St Augustine, and 
his propo.sitions were condemned 7' a papal 
bull in 1567. He may be regarded as the 
precursor of the Jansen ists. Kce Lmsenrnann, 
Mh'fuivlBaJiLs Club. LSoV). 

UAKKK, (1) Sir Bt-nJaiiuiUlh-H) 1 H17). I "I ' 
engineer, born at Lrome, in IM>1 cntt,ted his 
long association with John howlci «is 

consulting engineer. 'Phey 
struct ed the London Metropoh an railway, 
Victoria .station, and bridges. 1 heir greatest 
achievement, however, was the rortn 
Bridge, huilt on the cantilever principle and 
opened in ISUO, when Baker was knigh id 
and I'owler received a baronetcy. BaKci 

was also consulting engineer tor the Asvvan 
dam and its subsequent heightening. He 
also desig.neil the vessel which earned 
Cleopatra's Needle to I ondon, and many 
miles of the London underground railways. 

(2) Bryimt (1881 ), American sculptor, 

born in London, Ihigtaiuh 
London, and later went to the U.S. , yUicrc he 
made bu.sts of Prcsitlcnt Wilson, I lesidcnt 
Hoover, and others, . 

(.1) Henry (It»98 1774), I nglish naturahst, 
born in LoikIou, from a booksellet s appi en- 
tice turned a teacher of drat mutes, and, 
making a largisli fortune, m ^ 

Defoe's youngest tlmighter. In U4d he vsas 
elected h.R.S. and L.S. A. and he woite woiks 
on microscops' and phiUisoplueul tuicius, 

(4) .Sir I'liTlKTt I imltsU 

urchilccl. born iii Kctil. t.tonli: 

Sehuur, near ('ape *Lown, for Hhndes, the 
Union Government huiUlmgH at rietotia, 
and, with Sir E. L, Lutyens, the luwy Delhi; 
in London, the new Bank of* LngJan^ South 
Africa House, &c. He was kmgtued tb pU > 
and became R.A, in, 1932. See lus Aniti- 
trvturo and Pemona iifi i*s 1 1 ‘^14 ) . 

(5) Herbert Ilrercton (1862 1935), I nghsh 
chemi.st, born at Livescy, near Blaekhuuu as 
professsor at the Imperial C'ollege ot Setenech 
investigated the mlluencc ot water ^ on 
chemical change and was an extiert on pomon 
gases during World War 1. 

(6) Ray Stammrd, pseud. David C#riiys<m 
(187(1 19461, American journalist and author, 
born in Lansing, Michigan. He worked on 
the editorial stall' of vuiiotm journals trom 
1892 to 1915, and in 1940 received a Puht/er 
prize for his cigfu-vohunc awthoritaliye 
biography of Woodrow Wilson. Under juH 
pseudonym he wrote essays on rural hie* 
mcluding Adventim^v in Cofdtydmrm {LHuj 
and Th& Coumrymmfs Ymr (1936). bw his 
iiutobiographietd Nafin’ Amyrkm iWl}. 

(7) wSIr Ridiurd (e. 1568 1645), liniflwh 

historian, born in Kent, was knifihted m 
1603, HiglMheritf of Oxtordslurc in 1620* 
in 1635 he was thrown into the Ideet ITkwi 
for debt. Here he wrote his Chrmick df tm 
Kings of England (1643), which wi» once a 
standard work in any country gontteman s 
library, but which neverthdess conttined 
many errors. . ^ , 

(8) Sir Sttinud WMt# (IS21-93)* Britlili 
traveller* born in London, lit 1E45 went to 
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Ceylon (where he established an agricultural 
settlement at Nuwara Eliya), and afterwards 
superintended the construction of a railway 
across lltc Dobrudja. In I860 he married a 
Mungarian lady, and with her undertook the 
exploration of the Nile sources. Setting out 
from Cairo in 1861, at Ciondokoro they were 
joined by Speke and Grant coming from the 
south, who told Baker of the Victoria 
Nyanza, which they had discovered; they 
also mentioned that the natives had described 
to them another great lake, named Luta 
Nzige. Baker resolved to reach this lake; 
and after many adventures they beheld, on 
March 14, 1864, from a lofty clilf, the great 
inland sea to which Baker gave the name ot 
the Albert Nyanza. In 1869-73 he com- 
manded an expedition, organized by the 
pasha of Egypt, for the suppression of slavery 
and the annexation of the equatorial regions 
of the Nile Basin. He thoroughly explored 
C'yprus in 1879, and afterwards visited Syria, 
Inuia, Japan, and America. Knighted in 
1866, he died at his home near Newton 
Abbot. His works include The RiJIe and the 
Hound in Ceylon (1854), The Albert Nyanza 
(1866), Isnuidia (1874), Cyprus as / saw it 
(1879). Sec Life by Murray and White 

(1895). 

BAKEWELL, Robert ( 1725- 95), Lnglish 
stock-breeder, was born at Dishlcy, Lciccslcr- 
shirc, and by selection and inbreeding 
improved the standard and methods ol 
management of sheep, cattle, and draught 
horses. He cstablishal the Leicester breed 
of sheep, aroused a wide interest in breeding 
methods, made a great deal of money, but 
died in poverty. See Life by H. C. Pawson 
(1957). 

BAKHUIZLN. See BAC'icmtY.sitN. 

BAKS'r, I. con, hahkst (1866-1924), Russian 
painter, born at St Petersburg, and later lived 
in Paris. He was associated with Diaghilev 
from the beginnings of the Russian ballet, 
designing the d6cor and costumes for 
numerous productions (1909-21). His rich, 
exuberant colours, seemingly uncontrolled, 
in reality produced a powerful theatrical 
eflcct, which revolutionized fashion and 
decoration generally. 

BAKUNIN, Mikhail, bah-koo'nin (1814-76), 
Russian anarchist, born near Moscow of 
aristocratic descent, took part in the German 
revolutionary movement (1 848-49) and was 
condemned to death. Given up to Russia, 
and sent to Siberia in 1855, he escaped to 
Japan, and arrived in England in 1861. In 
September 1870 he attempted an abortive 
rising at Lyons. As tlic leader of anarchism 
Bakunin was in the Communist International 
the opponent of Karl Marx; but at the Hague 
Congress in 1872 he was outvoted and 
expetled. Bakunin believed that Communism, 
with its theoretical ' withering away of the 
state was an essential step towards anar- 
chism. See Life by B. H. Carr (1937). 
BALAGUER Y CIRERA, Victor, bada-gayC 
ee thee-ray'ra (1 824-1 901), Spanish poet, 
politician, and historian. A leading figure 
of the Catalan renaissance, he wrote a 
History of Catalonia, a Political and Literary 
History of the Troubadours, and poems in 
both Catalan and Spanish. 


BALAKIREV, Mill Alcxcivicli, hadad<ee'ryef 
(1836 •1910), Russian composer, born at 
Nijni Novgorod, became the leader of the 
national Russian school of music. Gui, 
Mussorgsky, Rimsky-Korsakov, Borodin, 
and Tchaikovsky were all innucnccd by him. 
His compositions were derived from folk- 
music. 

BALARD, Antoine JerOine, badahr (1802'- 
1876), French chemist, born at Montpelier, 
H6rault, discovered bromine, hypocldorous 
acid, and chlorine monoxide. 

BALASSA, Bsdint, Angl. Valentine, haw' law- 
slum (1555-91), Hungarian knight and 
Magyar lyric poet, born at Kckkd, who die«.l 
lighting the Turkish invaders, and whose 
poetry was inspired by military heroism, love, 
and religion. 1 le also experimented in drama 
(Credulas and Julia). Sec his I ittle (iarden for 
Diseased Minds, published in Cracow in 1572. 
BALBI, (1) Adriano (1782 1848), Italian 
gcograplier and statistician, born in Venice, 
author of Atlas ethnographioue du globe 
(1826) and AhrAgJ de gJographie (1832). 

(2) (hisparo (I6th cent.), a Venetian mer- 
chant who, on a journey from Aleppo to 
hulia, visited Baghdatl, Basra, (»oa, Cocliin, 
and Begu, and a Latin translation of whose 
(1590) wa.s printed at Frankfort in 

1.594. 

BALBO, (1) Cmire, (^nmt (1789 1853), 
Italian statesman and author, Inirn at Turin. 
A prime minister in the first Piedmontese 
constitutional ministry, he jHiblished a 
biography of Dante in 1839 and an historical 
c.ssay demonstrating his view that Italy luul 
only prospered when free from Lu'cign 
domination. See Cavour, and Life by 
U. Biscottini (1926). 

(2) Italo, Count (189(> 1940), Italian aviator 
and politician. One of the leaders of the 
‘ March on Rome he was the first minister 
of aviation in Italy, and led mass (lights to 
Brazil (1929) and the U.S.A. (1933). In 1933 
he became governor of I abya; in 1940 he was 
killed when his plane was brought down at 
Tobruk. 

BALBOA, Vasco Nunez de (1475 1517), 
Spanish explorer, born at Jerez-de-Lo.s- 
Caballeros, settled in San Domingo in 1501 
and in 1511 joined the expedition to Darien, 
commanded by Francisco de F'nisco, as u 
.stowaway. Taking advantage of an insur- 
rection, he took command in place of IhuHco, 
founded a colony at Darien tnul cxteiulcd 
Spanish innuencc. Yet the governorship 
was granted in 1514 to Fedrarias Davila, for 
whom Balboa undertook many successful eX" 
peditions and wliosc daughter be married. On 
their first disagreement Balboa was tm lastly 
beheaded. See study by A, Strawm (1929). 
BALBUENAj Bernardo ae, imbhway*mt (1568 
1627), Spanish poet, born in Vuldepenas, but 
spent his working life in Central America, 
where alt his poetry was written. Of this the 
best is Bernardo o h victoria de Moncesvtdles, 
excellently and powerfully constructed and 
full of allegory. See Life by Van Horne 
(Mexico 1940), 

BALDENSPKRGER, Varnmd, pseud. lA 
Baldenne (1871-1958), French literary htS"* 
torian, born in Saint Did, was professor of 
Literature at the Sorbonne, and also taught in 
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the U.S.A. I (is works indudo studies of 
Goethe, Balzac, and 18th-century literature. 
He was also one of the compilers ot* the 
Bibliography of Comparative Literature {V)50). 
See his autobiographical Une vie parmi 
eVautres (1940). 

BALDl, iWmirdino (1553-1617), Italian 
Renaissance author, born at Urbino. Sec- 
retary to various prelates and to the I^ukc of 
Urbino, he was abbot of (iuastalla, wrote 
eclogues, a didactic poem on sealaring called 
La miutica (1590), prose dialogues, and 
historical works, lie was also a remarkable 
linguist, and produced Arabic, Persian, and 
Hungarian grammars. Sec Life by /aecag- 
nini (1908). 

BALDINl, Antonio (1889 - ), Italian humo- 

rist, born at Rome. Nostro purgatorio (1918) 
recounts his war experiences, but his most 
characteristic works arc Miehelaceio (1924), 
La dolce calamita (1929), Amici alio spietlo 
(1932), this last a series of amusing portraits 
of leading contemporaries. lie became 
editor of the Ntwva Aatologia in 1931, 
BALDINIJCCI , Lilippo, haLtlimooCehve 
(1624-96), Italian art historian, born at 
Idorcncc, was entrusted by C'ardinal Lcopoklo 
Medici with the arrungcmcui of the Medici 
collection. He wrote six volumes on Italian 
artists since C'imuhuc. 

BALDOVlNKrn, Alessio (1427 99), Kalian 
painter, one of the leading artists of the early 
Florentine Renaissance. His frescoes, noted 
for their landscape backgrounds, arc mostly 
poorly preserved as a result of his experiments 
m now methods of colour-mixing, but he also 
executed mosaics of great bciiuty. Sec study 
by Kennedy (1938). 

BALDUNG, or Griin, Hans (r. 1476 1545), 
(Jermun painter tind engraver, bont at 
Weiersheim near Strasbourg, may have been 
a pupil of Dtlrcr. His mature works display 
dclibcralc exaggeration of late Ciolhic styles 
obtain often morbid citiasi-cxprcssionist 
clfects in the manner of CJrdncwald, us in 
Die Frau and deu Tod (Basle) and Die Fitelkeit 
(Vienna). He also executed stained glass mtd 
woodcuts. ^Scc monographs by iL C'urjcl 
(1923) and O. Idschcr (1940). 

BALDWIN, Kings of Jerusalem: 

Baldwin I (10.58- 1 1 18), youngest brother of 
Ciodfrey dc Bouillon (q.v.), witli whom he 
took part in the lirst Crusade, 

Baldwin 11 (d. U31), cousin of Baldwin I, 
reigned (1118 31). 

Baldwin III (1129 62), succeeded his father, 
Foulques of Anjou, successor of Baldwin H, 
and was himself succeeded by his brother 
Almuric, who died in U73, 

Baldwin IV, ‘ the Leper ’, son and successor 
of Almaric, nephew of Baldwin HI, reigned 
till U84. 

Baldwin V (1178 86), nephew of Baldwin 
IV, was crowned in 1184 when Baldwin IV 
abdicated in his favour, 

BALDWIN name of two emperors of 
Constantinople: 

Baldwin I (1171-1206), born at Valen- 
ciennes, succeeded his parents as Count of 
HainauU and Flanders m 1191 In 12C<) he 
joined the fourth Crusade, and in 1204 was 
-chosen the first Latin emperor of Constant^ 
inoplc. The Greeks, invoking the aid of the 
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Bulgarians, rose and took AdriaiH>plc. 
Baldwin laid siege to the town, but was 
defeated and taken pristmer, aiul died a year 
after (1206) in captivity. 

Biiltlwin U (1217 73)‘, nephew of Baldwin L 
succeeded as emperor in 1228. Ihc (ireeks 
took C'oustanl inoplc in 12(>L and he fled to 
Italy. So ended the Lastern Roman iiinpire. 
BALDWIN (d, 1190), Archbishop of (Amlcr- 
bury, horn at Lxetcr in poor ctrcumsianee.s, 
became Bishop of Worcester in 1180. and 
Archbishop of (’atUerhury in 1184. He 
crowned Richard Lneur-ded Jon, made a t(»ur 
of Wales preaching in favour of the ('rusades, 
and himself died on a ('rusade. 

BALDWIN, (1) James Mark (1861 BkH), 
American psychologist, born at C'olnmhia, 
vS,C\. graduated at Princeton (1884), hut 
studied also in Cierman universities, especially 
under Wundt in Leip/ig, He dVscticil 
experimental psychology for evolutional, 
genetic, and social studies. 

(2) Oliver Rkisdale, 2ml Karl BaUlwin of 
Bewdley (1899 1958), British Labour poll 
ticiun, son of (4), was educated at 1 ton, 
served in World War L was intpi isoiual h> the 
Bolslieviks (1921), was Labour M.P. lor 
Dudley (1929 31) ami Paislev 1 194,> 4/). and 
was governor of the Leeward Islands (WH 
1950), He wrote on socialism and |da>s. 

(3) Robert (IH04 58), pretmer of Hiiper 
C'unadu 1842 43, was born in I'oionto and 
after a successful legal aiul political career 
foimded with Lulbntaine the Reform parly, 
for responsible government, Sec study by 
.S. Leacock {192t0. 

(4) Stimley, 1st Karl BaUKvin of Bewdley 
(1867 1947), British i’onscrvative statesman, 
father of (2), born at Bewtlley, cdueuteil at 
Harrow and Lrinity (Jdlege, ('amhridge, 
became vice-chairman oi“ the fUimly iron uiul 
steel business. M.P. in 19(){>, he became 
president of the Board of Trade (1921), and 
after taking fiari in tlic Washington linanetai 
talks (1923) he unexpectedly succeeded Bonar 
Law us premier. His period oroBlcc mduded 
the Ciencral Strike t BLRd and was iniemipted 
by the MacDonald C’oahtion {19H 35), m 
which he served as lord president of the 
GounciL He skilfully avoided a party split 
by his India Act (1935), but the Hoarc I aval 
pad and the policy of non-intervention m 
Spain ( 19.Ri) came to he regarded as betrayals 
of the League id' Nations. 1 Its reluciaaiec to 
rc^arm BritaiiPs defences is to be compared 
with his tact and resolution during the 
coiiHlitutional crisis culminating m F.dvvjifd 
VIIKs abdication (1937). He fuitl the parly- 
politician's sure touch in domestic matters, 
but wan not equal to the nilhlesH challenge of 
didatorslups abroad. He rcHigned ami was 
made tut etui in 1937. See Lives by W, .Steed 
(1930), A. Bryant (1937), it. IVL Young 
(1952), and Somervell (1953). 

BALE, John (1495- 1563), Lngltsh Rrolesumt 
ecdcKiastk and dramatist, born at Gove* near 
Dunwich, obtained the Suffolk living uf 
'I’horndon, though married and turned 
Frotestimt. In 1540 he had w lice to Ger- 
many. Recalled by Fxlwitrd VI, ho w« iwtdo 
Bishop of Ossory fit Lehwter, Hero ‘ Bilioui 
Bale * made himself so obnoxious to Ctatholtes 
that they attacked his houM »rtd killed five 
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servants. On l-lizabcth’s accession he was 
made a prebendary of C'untcrbury. His fame 
rests partly on Latin biographical catalogues 
of British authors (from Adam and Seth 
downwards), partly on his plays, which arc 
sorry doggerel, though his King John links 
such moralities as his own John Baptist with 
the masterpieces of the Elizabethan stage. 

BALEK, Miduiel William (1808-70), English 
composer, was born in Dublin. In his ninth 
year he made his d(^but as a violinist, having 
begun to compose two years earlier; in 1823 
he came to London, and during 1825-26 
studied in Italy under Paer, Galli, Fcdorici, 
and Rossini. In 1826 he wrote the music for 
a ballet, La PJronse, performed at Milan; 
and in 1H27 he sang in the Italian Opera at 
Paris with great applause, his voice being a 
pure rich baritone. In 1833 he returned to 
England, and in 1846 was appointed con- 
ductor of the l.ondon Italian Opera. I le died 
at Rowley Abbey, his estate in Hertfordshire. 
Of his numerous operas, operettas, and other 
compOvSilions, produced in rapid succession 
from 1830, the most permanently successful 
has been The Bohemian Girl (184.3), which 
though trivial in themes and undistinguished 
in musical technique, abounded in melody of 
the sentimental ballad type. 'Lhe well-known 
‘ Harp that once through Tara’s H all’s ’ i.s his. 
See works by Kenney (1H75) and Barrett 
(1882). 

BAI.EOtJR, (1) Sir Andrew, Lst Bart. (1630 » 
1604), Scottish physician, born at Denmiln, 
Fife, studied at St Andrews, London, Blois 
and Paris and with Sir Robert Sibbald helped 
to establish a ‘ physic garden ’ near Holyrood 
ilouse (1676 80), the second oldest botanic 
garden in Britain and the forerunner of the 
present Royal Botanic Garden in Edinburgh 
(1822 24). He was third president (1685) of 
the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh. 

(2) Arthur iames, 1st E^-arl of Balfour 
(1848- 1930), British statesman and philo- 
sopher, brother of (3), (4), and (5), was 
born, on his father’s side, into an ancient 
Scottish family and succeeded to the family 
estate in Fladdington.shire in 1856. His 
mother was sister of Lord Robert Cecil (q.v.). 
Educated at Eton and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, he entered parliament in 1874 as 
Conservative member for Hertford, and from 
1878 to 1880 was private secretary to his 
uncle, Lord Salisbury, whom he accompanied 
to the Berlin Congress. In 1879 he published 
Defence of Philosophic Doubt, a plea for 
intellectual liberty in the face of the encroach- 
ing dogmatism of science. For a while an 
unattached member of Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s ‘ Fourth Party \ he led olf the 
attack on the ‘ Kilmainham Treaty ’ (1882), 
negotiated with Lord Flartington the franchise 
compromise (1884), was returned for East 
Manchester (1885), and was appointed 

K * 'ent of the Local Government Board 
, secretary for Scotland (1886), chief- 
secretary for Ireland (1887), and first lord 
of the Treasury and leader in the Commons 
(1892-93). His premiership (1902-06) saw 
the end of the South African war (1905), the 
Education Act (1905), and the establishment 
of the Committee of Imperial Defence, He 
had been president of the British Association 


(1904). In 1911 he resigned the leadership 
of the House owing to the constitutional 
crisis and <lelivcrcd the Gilford Lectures in 
1915 on Theism and Humanism. 1 Ic followed 
Churchill to the admiralty (1915) and served 
under Lloyd George as foreign secretary 
(1916-19). He was responsible for the 
famous Balfour Declaration (1917), which 
promised Zionists a national home in Pales- 
tine, keenly supported the League of Nations, 
and as lord president of the Council (1921) 
was responsible for the controversial note 
cancelling Allied war debts to America. 
He resigned in 1922, was created an carl, 
but served in the .same olficc (1925 29), He 
had received the O.M. in 1916 and was 
chancellor of C’ambridge University (1919) 
and president of the British Academy ( 1921 ). 
lie died March 19, His other wtuks include 
The Foundations o/'Bf7/c/‘(IK95). 8cc I Jfc by 
his niece, Mrs B. Dugdalc (1936), and studies 
by Rayleigh (1930) and Pattison (1933). 

(3) Klcainor Mildred. See Simiwu K (1). 

(4) FramTs Maitlaml JI851 82), British 
embryologist, brother of (2), born at F‘din- 
burgh, educated at Harrow and Trinity 
College, C’ambridge, witcrc he became the 
first professor of Animal Morphology in 1882 
after publishing his Comparative hhubryology 
in 1880. F.R.S. in 1878, he lost his life on 
Mont Blanc. 

(5) CkTiild, 2nd Farl of Balfour ( 1853 1 945), 
British statesman, brother or(2), was educated 
at Eton and Trinity C'ollcgc, C’ambridge, of 
which he became a fellow (1878). He was 
chicf-.secretary for Ireland (1895. 96), presi- 
dent of Board of Trade (1900 05), of l.ocal 
Government Board (1905 06), and succeeded 
his brother as Earl in 1930. 

(6) Jabez Spencer (1843 1916), Britisli 
hnancicr, born at Leith, first mayor of 
Croydon (1883), M.P. for Burnley (1889), in 
1895 was sentenced to Ibnrtcen years hard 
labour for his infamous Liberator Building 
Society and other frauds, but was released in 
1906. 

(7) Sir Janie.s (d. 1583), Scottish political 
intriguer and judge, one of C’ardinal Beaton’s 
murderers, was taken prisoner with Knox 
after the surrender of the ensile of St Andrews 
(1547) and sent to ITance. Released in 1549, 
he returned to Scotland and ‘ served witli all 
parties, deserted all, and yet prohtctl by alE. 
He was commissioned to conitnlc tlic 
Praeticks of Scots Imw by Morton, but how 
much of it is his is doubtful, because he left 
it and withdrew to France (1580). 

(8) dohn, of Kinloeli (IL 1675), Scottish 
conspirator, chictly responsible for Arch- 
bishop Sharp’s assussinution in 1679, He 
fought at Drumclog and Bothwdl Bridge and 
is said to have escaped to Holhind. Scott 
in his Old Mortality confused him with Joliti 
Balfour, 3rd Lord Balfour of Burleigh, who 
died in 1688. 

BALlOli, bayiyoh an Anglo-Nornmn family, 
whose founder, Guido or Guy, held Baillcul, 
Harcouri, and other tkfs In Normandy, and 
from Rufus received broad possessions In 
Durham and Northumberland, Bernard, 
his son, built the fortress of Barnard Castle; 
and his great-grandson, John, about 1263 
founded Balliol College, Oxford, He died 
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in 1269, and was survived till 1290 by his 
widow, Dcvorgilia, the daughter and co- 
heiress of Alan, Lord of Galloway, the great- 
great-granddaughter of David I, and the 
founder in 1275 of Sweetheart Abbey, 
Kirkcudbright. Their most distinguished 
descendants were: 

(1) Edward (d. 1367), son of (2), in 1332 
accompanied by the * disinherited barons \ 
who were bent on recovering their forfeited 
Scottish estates, landed with 3400 followers 
at Kinghorn in Fife; defeated the Earl of 
Fife; and at Dupplin Moor in Perthshire, 
on the night of August 12, surprised and 
routed 30,000 men under the new regctU Mar, 
who himself was slain, with 13,000 besides. 
On September 24, he was crowned king of 
Scotland at Scone. Less than three monthsS 
after, he was surprised in his camp at Annan 
by Archibald Douglas, and nearly lost life as 
well as crown. He died near Doncaster, and 
with him ended the house of Baliol. 

(2) John dc (1249-«I315), nicknamed *Toom 
Tabard ’ or ‘ Empty Jacket ’ by the Scots, 
son of the founder of BalUol College, Oxford, 
who succeeded in his mother's right to the 
Lordship of CJalloway as well as to his father’s 
vast possessions in England and Normandy. 
On the death of the Maid of Norway in 1290, 
he became a competitor for the crown of 
Scotland, and his claim was pronounced 
superior to that of Robert Bruce, Lord of 
Annandulc. The arbiter was Edward 1 of 
England, to whom Baliol swore fealty before 
and after his coronation at Scone (1292). He 
was soon made to feel that his sovereignty 
was merely nominal, and the indignities which 
he experienced at length roused him to an 
assertion of his rights as king. In 1295 he 
took upon him to conclude an alliance with 
France, then at war with England; Edward 
thereupon invaded Scotland, took Baliol 
prisoner, and compelled him formally to 
surrender his crown, July 7, 1296. Baliol 
was confined for three years at Hertford and 
in the Tower; in 1302 he was permitted to 
retire to his estates in Normandy, where he 
died. 

BALL, (1) John (d. 1381), a priest who was 
executed as one of the leaders in the rebellion 
of Wat Tyler (q.v,). 

(2) John (1818 89), Irish alpinist, was born 
in Dublin, was the linst president of the 
Alpine club, author of the A/pine Guide 
(1863 68), was colonial under-vSccrctary 
(1855-57), and wrote on the botany, <&c., of 
Morocco and South America. 

(3) Sir Robert Stawell (1840-1913), Irish 
astronomer, was born in Dublin and studied 
at Trinity College. Royal astronomer for 
Ireland in 1874 and Lowndean professor at 
‘Cambridge in 1892, ho contributed to the 
itheory of screws and published much on 
.•astronomy and mechanics. Sec Reminiscences 
and Letters, cd. by his son (1915). 

IBALLA, Giacomo (1871™195SK Italian artist, 
born in Turin. He was largely self-taught, 
.and was the master of the Futurists Bocefoni 
.and Severini, Ele was identilled with the 
iFutuHst movement until the Twenties, but 
ilatcr returned to normal representation. His 
:Speeding Auto mobile is in the Museum of 
iModern Art, New York, 


BALLANCHE, Pierre Simon, ludAdsh (1776 
1847), French philosopher, was horn at 
Lyons. His works are a strange medley of 
mysticism, socialism, aiul the pfulosophy of 
history. See his Life hy Ampere (1848). 
BALLANJ'INE, (1) James (1808 77), Scottish 
artist and poet, born in Edinburglu was 
brought up as a housepainter, but learned 
drawing under Sir William Allen, and was 
one of the lirst to revive the art of glass- 
painting. J'wo prose vtihimcs, The Gaher- 
hmiieL^ Wallet ( 1 843 ) and Miller of neatihaus^h 
(1845), contain some of his best' known songs 
and ballads. 

(2) WiHiimi (1812 86), Fng.lish lawyer with 
a large practice, ehiclly in criminal cases. 
He wa.s creatctl a serjeunt in 185(>. Amongst 
the famous trials with which he was associated 
were the Mhllcr murder trial. 'I'ichborne case, 
and the defence of the Gaekwar of Baroda. 
See his L'xperienees of' a Ihtiris(er\s / if'e ( IKH2) 
and his Old World and the New ( IHH4). 
BALLAN'l’YNE, (1) James (1772 1833) atul 
John (1774--1821), Scott’s printers, were the 
sons of a merchant of Kelso, where in 1783 
they were both at school with Sir Walter. 
James was bred for the hiw. hut in 1/9/ 
started the 'fory A'elso Mail; and in lHt)2, 
having already printed some halUulfi for 
Scott, he produced tite first two volumes of 
the Ronler Minstrelsy. At Scott’s suggestion 
he moved the linn to Fdmhurgh, and in 
1805 Scott became a secret partner in the 
business, which in IHOK expuntled info tlie 
printing, publishing, and bookselling lirm of 
John Ballantyne A < 'o.. Scott having onedtalf 
share, and each ol’ the hrot tiers one ftnirth. 

* Aldihorontipho,scophornio ’ and * Rigdung 
funnidos* were Scott’s nicknames for 
pompous James and sporting John ; he seems 
to have liked them both, though sometimes he 
might plead * h'or heaven’s ,sakc, treat me as a 
man, and not as a milch cow’. As early as 
1813 bankruptcy threatened (he llrm, and it 
was hopelessly involved in Constable’s ruin 
(1826). John hud died bankrupt five years 
earlier; and James, after the settleinent of 
atfairs, was ^ employed by the creditors’ 
trustees iti editing the I4 Vc6/y Journal and in 
the literary management of the priming- 
otlicc. See History of the Maiimttyfw Tress 
(Edin, 1871) and D. Carswell. ,V/r Walter 
(1930). 

(2) Robert Michael (1825 '94), Scotthh 
author of boys* books, was born m Edinburgh, 
a^nephew of ( 1), He wrote his first storks on 
hts expericncc.s in the backwoods of northern 
Canada, a visit to Norwav, lki\ Ills books 
include The Ytmtm fur Traders, frlitm (he Told 
and 77ie Ooral Island* See In's Ter,somtl 
Rtrollectkms (1893), !!{» elder brother 

James Robert Balhmtyno H8t3“(»4). bora at 
Kelso, was from 1845 to 1861 priacipid of the 
Sanskrit college at Benares. 

BALLARD, John (d. 1586), a Jesuit executed 
for his connection with Bitbinglon’s con-* 
spiracy. 

BAIXIN, Albert (185T4918), Ckrn«iii»lcwliili 
shipping magnate, bom in Hamburg, became 
a director "■general of the Iltmburi-Amertea 
Line in 1900, a dose adviser of toe Ktlicr, 
and greatly expanded Oermimy’s mercantile 
marine. 
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BALLOU, Hosea (1771-1852), the chief 
founder of the UniversuUst Church, originally 
a Baptist minister, was born at Richmond, 
New llampshire. 

BALMER, Johann Jakob (1825-98), Swiss 
physicistj born at Lausen, derived a formula 
for the frequencies of the hydrogen lines in 
the visible spectrum. The Balmer series^ 
named after him, is the atomic spectrum of 
hydrogen in the visible and near ultraviolet 
regions of the spectrum. 

BALMERINO, Arthur Elphinstonc, <>th Baron 
(1688-1746), Scottish Jacobite, was beheaded 
on Tower Ilill for his share in the ’45, See 
J. Campbell's History of Iktlmerino (lidin. 
1867). 

BALMES, Jaime Luciano, W'/mmv (1810 " 
1848), Spanish writer, ecclcsiastie and 
philosopher, born at Vicli in Catalonia. He^ 
attempted to revive a Spanish school of 
philosophy. 

BALMONT, Konstantin Dmitryevitch (1867- 
1942), Russian poet, translator and essayist, 
born in Gumischc, Vladimir province, one 
of the greatest of the Russian symbolists, 
Balmont’s work was coloured by the wide 
travelling he did during his periodic exiles, 
which added a vein of exoticism to his work, 
BALNAVES, Henry, bokmt\Hs (1512‘M9), 
Scottish Reformer, was born at Kirkcaldy, 
and in 1528 was made a lord of session by 
James V. In 1543 the regent Arran appointed 
him secretary of state. Shortly after, how- 
ever, he surtcred a six months’ imprisonment 
in Blackness Castle on account of his 
Protestantism; and in 1546, like Knox, he 
joined Beaton’s murderers in the castle of St 
Andrews. When the castle was captured by 
the French (1547), Balnavcs, with Knox and 
others, was sent to Rouen. While in prison 
there, he wrote a treatise on Justification, 
which, with notes and a preface by Knox, was 
publislicd in 1584 as The Confession of Faith. 
in 1556 he was allowed to return to Scotland 
and took an active part on the side of the 
Lords of the Congregation. 

BALTIMORE, George Calvert, 1st Baron 
(c. 1580-1632), English statesman, born at 
Kipling, Yorks., entered parliament in 1609, 
was knighted in 1617, and in 1619 became 
secretary of state. In 1625 he declared him- 
self a Catholic, and resigning otlice, was 
created Baron Baltimore in the Irish peerage, 
and retired to his Irish estates. As early as 
1621 he had dispatched colonists to a small 
settlement in Newfoundland, and in 1627 he 
visited the place. Next spring he returned 
with his family, and stayed till the autumn of 
1629. The severe winter induced him to sail 
southward in search of a more genial country; 
but his attempts to settle in Virginia led to 
disputes, and he returned home to obtain a 
fresh charter. He died before the grant was 
made fmal and the patent passed to his son, 
Cecil, 2nd Baron (c. 1605-75). The territory 
was called, in honour of Charles Ps queen, 
Maryland, of which Leonard, Cecil’s younger 
brother, became first governor (1634-47). 
See Life by Neill (Balt. 1869). 

BALY, Edward Charles Cyril (1871-1948), 
English chemist, a professor of Chemistry at 
Liverpool, showed how a mixture of carbon 
dioxide, water, and ammonia can yield small 


quantities of organic substances under the 
inlluence of light. He was elected h'.R.S. in 
1909. 

BALZAC, (1) Honore de (1799 T 850), I-rcnch 
novelist, born at l ours. May 20, was educated 
at the C'oll6gc do VendOme, and studied law 
at the Sorbonne. His father wished him to 
become a notary, but he left 1 ours in 1819 to 
seek his fortune as an author in Paris. From 
1819 to 1830 he led a life of frequent privation 
and incessant industry, pnxlucijig stories 
which neither found nor deserved to tind 
readers, and incurring mainly through 
unlucky business speculations a heavy 
burden of debt, which harassed Itim to the 
end of his career. He first lasted success on 
the publication of Les Dernki's Chotmns 
(1829), which wsis followed in the same year 
by Peau de ehayrin. After writing several 
other novels, he formed the design ol present- 
ing in the Coimhiie hnnuiitie a complete 
picture of modern civtU/ulion. All ranks, 
professions, arts, trades, all phases of man- 
ners in town and country, were to be repre- 
sented in his imaginary system of things. In 
attempting to curry out tliis impossible 
design, he produced what is almost in itself 
u literature. The stories , composing the 
Comhlie htanaine *iirc classified us ’Seines 
de la vie privee, do la vie Parisietmc, de la 
vie politique, do la vie militairc Ac. 
Among the masterpieces which form part of 
Bal7.ac^s vast scheme may be menlioned I.a 
Recherche de Vabsolu^ !a* PtVe Cioriot^ Fes 
Illusions penlues, Les Pay sans y, Fes Mara no t 
Fa Feimne de treute ans\ Fes Parents 
pauvreSy and Fu^Hiie (ftandei^ in which 
observation in meticulous detail and 
imagination arc the main features. Ihc 
Contes drdlatiques (1822) stand by Utenb 
selves a series of Rabelaisian stories, 
Balzac’s industry was phenomenal, He 
represents lumsdf as working regularly for 
fifteen and even eighteen hours a day. He 
wrote eighty-live novels in twenty years, and 
he was u fastidious writer. His wt»rk did not 
bring him wealth; his yearly inciunc rarely 
exceeded 12,000 francs. During !us later 
years he lived principally in his villa at 
Sbvrcs. In 1849, when his health had broken 
down, he travelled to Poland to visit Madame 
Hanska, a rich Polish Iady> with whom he had 
corresponded for more tlum fifteen years. 
In 1850 she became his wife, and three 
months later, on August IH, Hal/uc died at 
Paris. See studies by A. L.e Breton (1905), 
A. Bellesort (1924), and S. Zweig (trans. 
1947). 

(2) Jean Louis de (1594" 1654), 

French author, born at Bid/ac near Angou- 
Idmc. After studying in Paris* at Leyden, and 
visiting Rome, ho became historiographer 
royal and lived in Paris* before retiring to his 
estates. Balziac made Ids reputation by his 
Lettres (1624). &c., by wttich he tried to 
popularize the Latin authors. He dhplaccd 
the disjointed prose of the 1 6th century by an 
orderly style, capable of expres.sing abstratv 
tions, rhythmic and balanced. See works in 
German by Vogler (1906), in French by 
DesdarcuU (1908), 

BAMEORD, Samuel (1788-H872). English 
reformer, bom at Middleton, LanaM ww 
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weaver, journalist, and messenger in turn and 
imprisoned for taking part in the ‘Manchester 
massac re ’ (1819). He published Passages in 
the Life of a Radical (1843) and Early Days 
(1849j. 

HAMPTON, John {c. 1690-1751), a Salisbury 
prebendary who founded the Oxford Hamp- 
ton Lectures. 

BANCROrr, (1) George (1800^^91), American 
historian and statesman, born at Worcester, 
Massachusetts, studied divinity at Harvard, 
history at Gottingen. He lectured in Greek 
at Harvard for a while, did some preaching 
and established a school using advanced 
European methods. He wrote both poetry 
and prose and in 1834 published his History 
of the United States. A democrat, he was 
secretary to the navy (1845 46) and estab- 
lished the Naval academy at Annapolis. He 
was U.S. minister in Britain (1846 -49) and 
Germany (1876-74), See Life and Letters by 
Howe (1908). 

(2) Hubert Howe (1832 -1918), American 
historian, born in Ohio, settled in San 
FraneivSco in 1852, started a book-shop, and 
amassed a fortune. He collected and trans- 
ferred to the University of Galiforniu (1905) 
60,000 volumes, mainly on American history 
and ethnography, and published The Native 
Races of the Pacific States (1875 76), c^iiC. 
See his autobiographical Literary Industries 
(1891) and Retrospection (1912). 

(3) Richard (1544 1610), Archbishop of 
Canterbury, was born at I’amworth, I, Lan- 
cashire. Sent to ('ambridge, he graduated in 
1567, and after ti scries of preferments was 
consecrated Bishop of London in 1597. He 
attended Eli/a both during her last illne.ss, and 
took the lead at the Hampton C'ourt Con- 
ference. He succeeded Whitgift as archbishop 
in 1604. He strove to make the Roman 
Catholics faithful to the crown by cherishing 
the secular clergy as against the Jesuits, and 
assisted in rc-cstabllshing Scottish episcopacy. 

(4) Sir Sduire (1841 '1926), linglish actor- 
manager, born in London, made his d6but at 
Birmingham (1861) and in London (1865). 
In 1867 he married Miss Marie Wilton 
(1840 4921), a distinguished actress born at 
Doncaster, From 1865 to January 1880 the 
Prince of Wales's 'fheatre witnessed their 
triumphs in Robertson’s corned ie.s, in School 
for Scandal, Masks and Faces, Ac., and until 
1885 they were successful lessees of the 
Flaymarket. In 1897 he was knighted. Sec 
his The Bancrofts: Recollections of Sixty 
Years (1909) and Empty Chairs (1925). 

BANDARANAIKE, Solomon West Ridgeway 
Dias, iHirhda-ra-'nTkd (1899-1959), Ceylonese 
statesman, born at Colombo, was educated 
at St Thomas’ College there an<l at Christ 
Church, Oxford. Called to the bar in 1925, 
he returned home to a troubled situation that 
urged him into the ('cylon National Congress, 
of which, after a series of municipal and stale 
appointments, he became president, He 
established the Sinhalese Maha Sabha (Great 
Assembly) as a foil to growing Tamil power, 
helped to found the United National Party, 
which formed the Government of Ceylon 
from 1948 to 1956, and as leader of the House 
in Ceylon’s first parliament and minister of 
health he brought Ceylon the distinction 


of being the lirst Asian country to rid itself 
of malaria. In 1951 he resigned from llic 
Ciovernment and organized the Sri Lanka 
Freedom Party, which returned him to 
parliament as leader of the opposition and 
in 1956 as prime minister on a policy of 
iiatioiuili/.ation and neutralism. Sec his The 
Spinning IP'heel and the Paddy Field, He was 
shot down by an assassin disguised as a 
Buddhist priest. 

BANDKL, Ernst von (1800 76), Ciermait 
sculptor, horn at Anshaeh, took forty years 
to complete his colossal bron/e statue of 
Arminius, 84 feet high, ou the CJrotcnbcrg 
near Delmold, wliicli was unveiled by the 
Ktiiser (IH75). Sec Life by H. Schmidt 
(Han. 1892). 

BANDELLO, Matteo (r. 1480 1562), Italian 
writer of novelle or talcs, was horn at CastcL 
nuovoin Piedmont. F*or a while a Dominican, 
ho was driven from Milan by the Spaniards 
after the battle of Pavia (1525), and settling in 
FYance, was in 1550 niatle Bishop of Agon. 
His 214 tulc.s (1554-73) gave tliemcs to 
Shakespeare, Massinger, Ac., and arc valu- 
able for the social history of the period. See 
Life by D. Morclltni (1900). 

BANDIERA, Attilio, 1 81 7 44), 

and Emilio ( IK 19 44), Italian revolutiomiries, 
born in Venice, were lieulcnunt.s in the 
Austrian navy, where their fatlier (1785 1847) 
was an ailmiral. ^ Having attempted a rising 
in favour of Italian indepciKlcnce, they were 
shot at C'osen/a, 

BANDINEUJ, Baccio (1493 1560), Moren- 
tine .sculptor, was born and died at Morrnec,^ 
the son of a famous gtddsmith. A rival of 
Michelangelo, he executed the statues of 
Hercules and C'acus outside the Pala/zo 
Vecchio, Adam and Eve (National Museum, 
F’lorence), and the exquisite hus-reliefs in tftc 
cathedral choir. 

BANER, Johim ( 1 598 1 64 1 ), a Swedish general 
of (Justavus Adolphus, gained victories at 
Witt.stock (1636) and c'hemnit/ (1639) in the 
'Fhirty Yetirs’ War. 

BANERJEA, Sir Siirendremdh, haitUTfee 
(1848 1925), Indian politician and journalist, 
born at C'alcutta, son of a doctor. A fervent 
nationalist, he founded the Galeutta Indian 
Association in 1876 and was editor of The 
Bengali newspaper from 1879 to 1921. He 
was one of the initiators of the Indian 
National Congress and was twice returned 
to the Centnd Legishuure. He welcomed the 
Moiuagu-Chdmsford reforms for the govern-^ 
ment of India, but suhsequenlly broke with 
C'ongrc.ss because of its extremism. He 
accented a knighthood in 1921. See his 
autobiography d Nation in the Making, 

BANERJKP;, Satyeiiilranatli (1897- ), 

Indian artist, horn In West Benpd, domiciled 
in C'ulcuita. Talented as a child, he heaime 
a prot6g6 of Rabindranath Tagore, and 
a teacher at the (’alcutta GoHege of Arm, 
HKamplasorhis work arc hung in art gidlerles 
throughout India and in private eollcetioM. 

BANG, (1) Bernhard mm WZh Danish 
veterinary surgeon, was horn at Sord in 
Zeeland and studied medkine, If® later 
became interested in the healing of inimals, 
and in 1880 was appointed profeiior of 
Veterinary Surgery at Copenhtfen* where he 
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iavcsligatcd bacillary diseases, mainly of 
cattle. He is known particularly for bis work 
on bovine tuberculosis, known as Bang’s 
disease, winch has made the control of this 
disease possible. 

(2) Uermaim Joachim (1 S57-1912), Oimish 
novelist, born in Adsorballe, Isle of Als. Bang 
was an impressionistic writer whose work 
makes dillicult reading, being full of atfecta- 
tion and lacking in any powerful chaructcri/.a- 
tion. Among his novels are Siille l<ksistem<r 
(1886) and I>e mhn luvdrelami H906), See 

A. Rosenberg, Hermann Bang (1912). 
BANIM, John (1798-1842), and Michael 
(1796-1874), Irish novelist brothers, were 
born at Kilkenny. Joim studied art at i)ublin 
and became a nu’niaturc painter; Michael, a 
postmaster. Having uclucvcd some success 
as a playwright when a tragedy was produced 
at C'ovcnt Garden in 1821, John, with the 
collaboration of Michael, published such 
novels as the 7ales of the OHiara Family 
(1826), The Croppy (1828), and Father 
Connell (1842), which are cluiracteri/ed by a 
faithful portrayal of humble Irish folk. 
John’s illness and poverty were alleviated by 
a slate pension. See R. J. Murray, IJfe of 
John Banim (18iS7). 

BANKRS, Lady Mary (d. 1661), English 
Royalist, defender of Corfc Castle in 1642 
and 1646 against the Rarliamcntarians, who 
on the second occasion captured it through 
treachery. See works by G. Bankes (1852) 
and T. Bond (1884). 

BANKS, (1) Isabella, nH^ Varley (1821-72), 
English novelist, was born at Manchester, 
and in 1846 married George Linnaeus Banks 
(1821 81), poet, orator, anti journalist, l‘hc 
most popular of lier numerous novels was 
The Manehester Man (1872). 

(2) Sir Joseph (1744 1820), bingHsh botan- 
ist, born in London, and educated at Harrow, 
Eton, and C’hrist Church C'tdlcgc, Oxford, 
in 1766 made a voyage to Newfoundland, 
collecting plants. In 1768-71 accompanied 
Cook’s expedition round the world in a vessel 
equipped at his own expense {JourrwU cd, 
by Sir J. D, Hooker, 1896). In 1772 he 
visited the Hebrides and Iceland, and made 
the wonders of Stalfa known to the world. 
In 1778 he was elected prc.sklent of the Royal 
Society, an ollicc which he held for 41 years; 
in 1781 he was created a baronet, and in 1802 
a member of the French Institute. He died at 
Spring Grove, Islcworth, June 19, 1820. 
Banks founded the African Association; and 
the colony of New South Wales owed its 
origin mainly to him. Through him the 
bread-fruit was transferred from Tahiti to the 
West Indies, the mango from Bengal, and 
many fruits of Ceylon and Persia. See 
works on this * Father of Australia ’ by J. IL 
Maiden (1909) and E, Smith (1911). 

(3) Nathaniel Prentiss (18 16-94), American 

E olitician and soldier, was a fact cry- worker, 
ut studied law, and became successively a 
member of the stale and national legislatures. 
He was Speaker of congress in 1856, and in 
1857, 1859, and 1861 was elected governor of 
his native state, Massachusetts. On the 
outbreak of the Civil War he commanded on 
the Potomac, and received the thanks of 
congress for the capture of Fort Hudson 


(1862). He w'as a member of congress till 

1873. 

(4) Thomas (1725-1805), I-uidisb sculptor, 
born at Lambeth, was apprenticed to an 
ornament carver, and married wealth. From 
1772 to 1779 he lived in Rome and visited 
Russia in 1 781 . 1 lis work, in the neo-classical 
manner, is unequal, the best known being liis 
monuments to tkiptains Burgess and Wcstcop 
in St Paul’s. See Life by Bell (1038). 

BANNA'fYNE, George (1545 16()K), a native 
of Forfarshire and F'dinburgh hurpess, vshosc 
MS., compiled during the phtgue of I5n8. 
preserved much of (he poetry of the 1 5th aiul 
16th centuries. The Bannatync Club was 
founded in 1K2.L 

BANNISl'KR, (D John (I7n() 1826). English 
comedian, was born tit Deptford, (he son of 
the actor and vocalist, (Imrlcs Bannister 
(r. 1728 4804). 

(2) Roger Ciilbert (1929- ), F'nglish ath- 

lete, born at Harrow, educated at Hnivetsitv 
C’ollcge School, 1‘xeter and Merton Ctdleges. 
Oxford, and St Mary’s Hiispital Sehoot, 
l„ondon. He won the OxfordA ‘ainhridgc 
Mile Event (1947 50), ran in the Ohmpic 
Games (19.52), and in 1954 captured the 
European 500 metres record. At Oxford, tm 
May 6, 1954, he was the tirst man to run the 
mile in under four minutes (2 minutes 59*4 
seconds). He retired from athletics in otaier 
to concentrate on Ins medical career. See lus 
First Foar Minutes (1955). 

BANTING, (1) Sir Frederick (hamt (1891 
1941), Canadian physiologist, horn at 
AUiston, Ontario, studied at Tortwto, 
became professor there in 1922 and with 
Professor J. J. R. Maclcod diseovercil ln^allin, 
for which they were jointly awarded the 
Nobel prize that year. He was killetl in an 
aeroplane accident on a nhssioti connectetl 
with aviation medicine, 

(2) William (179? 1878), a I ornton under- 
taker, who in 1H62 published a p;mqddet 
describing how he had reduanf his ohesiiy, 
hence the term ‘ banting ' for slimming. 

BANl’OCK* Sir Granville (I H6K 1946), English 
composer, was born in I ondon. He wm 
professor of Music at Birmingham Hmversiiv 
(1908 24), being knighted in EHp, ip,; 
is dllfuse, the inspiration being often drawn 
from pagan and oriental life, as in his iipera 
77ie Am BVwam and the Hcbriileaii ,Svm- 
phony. He wrote song settinioi front (hnar 
Khavydm, &c. 

BANVILI.K, 11»6odore Fitnllln de, kFmd 
(1823-91), French poet and dranuilbd, wan 
born at Moulins, F'rom / es ( 'nriatities (1841) 
to Dans la fmmmise (1K92), he showed 
himself one ofthe most muHieal id* lyifsts, one 
of the wittiest of parodists. Uie title * rot des 
rimes ’ was given him from his iiigeruiity in 
handling the most dillicult Ibmw of vriw ■ 
the mediaeval bidliitleft and rondelH. Jits 
Orlngaire (1866) holds an esiablishrd place in 
French repertory. See in» AViiwnlAr CIK82), 
studies by Bamicliilrc (1861) itmi M«lianfi6 
(1897), whom he iiifluenml gretiily. 

BAG DAI, bow ill (1912™* )* Indo-C.'ftinm 
ruler, born in Annam, was educated in Parts. 
After succeeding his father, the limperor 
Khai Dm of Annum, in 1925 , he iwwnded 
the throne in 1932. He colUtboritted with the 
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Japanese during World War U and after it 
found temporary favour with Ho Chi-tninh. 
He abdicated in 1945, but returned to Saigon 
in 1949, having renounced his hereditary 
title, as Chief of the State of Vietnam within 
the French Union. In 1955 he was deposed 
and South Vietnam became a republic. 

BAR, Karl E. von, kScc Bapr, 

BARAGUAY D’HILLIERS, Louis, 

(1764-1813), French general, 
commanded Napoleon’s armies in Italy, 
Egypt, and Spain. His son Achillc (1795- 
1878), also a general, was a marshal of 
France (1854). 

BArANY, Robert, bah'rah-fiy^ (1876-1936), 
Austrian physician, born in Vienna, investi- 
gated the balancing apparatus in the inner ear 
and was awarded the Nobel prize in 1914. 
BARATYNSKI, Evgeny Abniniovich, -r/;/'- 
(1800-44), Russian lyric poet, a soldier in 
early life, wrote melancholy, tender, but 
pessimistic verse, including 'I'he Oypsv Girb 
T}h* Balb and The Steatnhoat, and tiicd at 
Naples. 

BARBARA, St, sulfered martyrdom at 
Nicornedia, in Bithynia, in 240 or 306. U is 
said that her own father, a fanatical heathen, 
beheaded her for her conversion to Chris- 
tianity and was immediately struck dead by 
lightning. She is the patron saint of artillery- 
men. 

bArBAROSSA, (1). See b'Ri-iHtnirtv I. 

(2) lloruk ;uul Klmir-ed-tlin, two brothers, 
renegade Greeks, natives of Mitylcne, who as 
'fiirkish corsairs were (he terror of the 
Mediterranean. 'Hie former was captured 
and beheaded in 1518; the. latter, with 
thousands of captives, returned in triumpli 
to Constantinople, where he died July 4, 1546. 

See f>. L. Poole’s Baebary Corsairs (1890). 
BARBAROUX, diaries Jeiui Marie, -m>' 
(1767 94), French revolutionary, one of the 
greatest of the <»irondists, born at Marseilles, 
was guillotined at Bordeaux. 

BARBAIJLD, Atimi Ix^tithi, rr^e A Ik In, -bawhl 
(1743-1825), minor Ihiglish author, was born 
at Kibworth-Harcourt, Leicestershire. Ihi- 
couraged by the success of her Poems (1773), 
she in the same year, conjointly with her 
brother, John Aikin (q.v.), published AJ/.v- 
vejlarteotis Pieces in Prcfse, She marrictl a 
dissenting minister, (he Rev, Rochemont 
Barhauld, in 1774 and during the next ten 
years published her best work, including 
Parly i.essons far Chikiren, Again with her 
brother she began the well-known series 
Evenings at flame in 1792. See Lives by Le 
Breton (1874) and Grace lillis (Boston, U.S. 
1874); also B. Rodgers, Georgia a Chnmkle 
(1959). 

BARBER, Samuel (DIO- ), American com- 
poser, born at West (’hestcr, Penn., studied at 
the Curtjs Institute, Philadelphia, and carried 
olT two Pulitzer travelling scnolarships (1935, 
1936) as well as the American Prlx tie Home, 

He served in the air-force in World War H. 

His early music, which includes the sotting for 
voice and string tmartet of Matthew Arnold*s 
Dover Btfaeh (1931), the overture to The 
School fat Scandal (1931), the first symphony 
(1936) and the well-known Adagio for Strings 
(an arrangement of the slow movement of his 
string quartet op. 11; 1936) is in the tradi- 
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tional nco-Romantic vein, but after 1939 40 
a more individual idiom began to colour 
his compositions, with more emphasis on 
chromaticism and dissonance and an occa- 
sional excursion into atonality, as in the piano 
sonata of 1949. Among the works of this 
later period arc the C'apriconi ('ancerro 
(1944), which has alllnitics with the style of 
Stravinsky, the ballet Medea (1946), and 
several vocal compositions including M/vo- 
leita (1947) from .lames Jovec's Idnnegafs 
IVake and Hermit Songs (1952 53) from early 
Iri.sh poems. His first ruU-lcngth opera 
Vanessa was performetl at the Sal/, burg 
F'estival (1958). See the File by N. Brodcr 
(N.Y. 1954). 

BARBERINL bardur-eCnee, a 'ruscan family 
that acquired wealth by trade in the 16ih cen- 
tury, and rose to the front rank among the 
Roman nobility on (he elevation of Malfco 
Barherini as Urban VHl to the papal chair in 
1623, His brother Antonio became cardinal ; 
Carlo, general of the papal troops; while to 
a son of the latter, Tadtleo, was given tltc 
principality of Palestrina. Francesco (1597 
1679), brother of ‘PadUeo, cardinal and vice- 
chancellor, fouiulcd the Barherini 1 ihrary; 
another hrotlier, Anlivnio (1(4)8 71), was 
cardinal and high-chambciiain utulcr Urban 
VIU. /riic power and ambition of llic 
Barberini excited the jealousy <if (he neigh- 
bouring princes, and led to tlie defeat of the 
papal troops by tlie Duke of Punnu (l(>41 
1644). ‘Fhc Barberini then lied to France, but 
returned in 1652. 

BARBEY D’AUREVILl .Y, Jules, hardHty 
dor-vee-yee (1808 89), F'rcnch writer, horn 
at St ^ Sauvciirdc«Vicoititc, curried his 
Romanticism to extremes in his rejection of 
IHth-ceniury values, His best-known novels 
were t.a Vieiiie maPresse (1851) and /fAVi.ver- 
eelde (1854), and ho also published poetry 
and literary criticism, See study by IL 
Bordeaux ( 1925). 

BARBIER, barb^yay, (1) lleori Augusle (1805 
1882), F'reneh poet, born in Paris, snltri/ed 
prominent social types in F'reneh life after 
the July revolution. See Fife by IF Philon 
(1905). 

(2) Raul Jules (1825 4901), Ih'ench drama- 
tisL born in Paris, wrote the libretto for 
OlfenbacIPs Tales of ifaffmann 
BARBI ROI J J , Sir M\m, hahrd}ee^roTee 
(1899 . ), British violoncellist and conduc- 

tor, wiivS born in London of F'ranco-Italian 
origin. He served in World War F played in 
.several leading string quartets (1920 24), 
succeeded 'roscanini (q.vd as conductor of 
the Now York Philharmonic, and returned to 
F'ngland m pernument conductor (1938-58) 
of the Halle Orchestra which, under Ids 
(lireetion and with his promotion of the 
works of modern component regained its 
place among tho world’s linest. He married 
Evelyn RotbwHE tho oboist, in 1939. 
Knighted in 1949, he was awarded the Ciold 
Medal of the Royal Philtmrmonic Society and 
given the Freedom of Manchester in 1958, 
when he became Halle*s principal imitead of 
permanent conductor, 

BARBOU, a French family of printers, whose 
founder. jre« Btrhow of Lyon»» issued in 
1539 the beauthhl edition of the works of 
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Clement Murot. Mis son Huj;Mes moved to 
Limoges, where his edition of CiC(ro\s Letters 
to AtticifS appeared in 1580. Joseph O^nird 
settled in Paris, and continued in 1755 the 
series of Latin duodecimo classics— rivals to 
the earlier Hlzcvirs- which had been begun 
in 1743 by Coustelicr. The Mouse continued 
until 1<S24. Seep. Diicourtieux (1H^>6). 

BARBOUR, John (c. 1316-^96), the Hither of 
Scottish poetry and history; paid several 
visits to England and L’rance; and was 
Archdeacon ol' Aberdeen Irom 1357, or 
earlier, till his death. His national epic. 
The Bn(s\ Ijrst printed at Edinburgh in 1571, 
is a narrative poem in octosyllabic couplets, 
on the life and deeds of King Robert tlio 
Bruce (q.v.), having as its clima.x the Battle 
of Bannockburn, and preserving many oral 
traditions. To him some have ascribed 
l.egeitds of the Saints^ fragments of a J'roy 
book, and a translation of the ITcncIi 
Alexander romance. See G. Ncilson’s John 
Barhoni\ Poet and Translator (1900). 

EARBUSSE, Mcim, har-bds' (1873 1935), 
ETcnch novelist, was horn of an English 
mother at Asnicres. A volunteer, he fought 
in World War I, which inspired his master- 
piece, Le h'eti (1916). A powerful realism is 
accompanied by a deep feeling for all liuman 
sulTcring. Other works include /.<» Coutean 
enfre les dents (1921) and Le Judas do JtKsus 
(1927), A Communist sympathizer, he died 
in Moscow. 

BARCLAY, (1) Alexander (1475? -ISSl), 
ScoUish rjocl and author, was born most 
probably in Scotland, may have studied at 
universities in England, b’rance, and Italy, 
and in 1508 was chaplain of Ottcry St Mary, 
Devon. Perhaps about 1511 he became a 
monk of the Benedictine monastery of Ely; 
later he assumed the Franciscan habit; and 
he died at Croydon. His famous poem, 'The 
Shyp of Folys of the Worlde (1509), is partly a 
translation and partly an imitation of the 
German Narrerisehif' by Sebastian Brant 
(q.v.). Me also published Egloges (Eclogues), 
a translation of Sallust’s Jupirthlae ILur, &c. 

(2) Sir George, the contriver of the As.sus- 
sination Plot (1696) against William ML 

(3) John (1582-1621), Scottish neo-Latin 
writer, the son of a Scots father and a French 
mother, was born at Pont-6.-Mousson in 
Lorraine, lived in London and Rome and 
wrote, mostly in Latin, poUticO'saiirical 
novels including Buphormio (1603), directed 
against the Jesuits, and Ari^enis (1621) on 
allegory. Sec Life by Dupond (1875). 

(4) John (1734-98), a Scottish Presbyterian 
minister, who in 1773 founded the sect of the 
BereaovS. 

(5) John (1758 1826), Scottish anaioniisl, 
born in Perthshire, was mainly instrumental 
in founding the Dick Veterinary College in 
Edinburgh. The Barcleian museum of the 
Edinburgh College of Surgeons was founded 
from his anatomical collection. 

(6) Robert (1648-90), Scottish Quaker 
Apologist, was born at Gordonstown, His 
father. Col David Barclay (1610-86), had 
served under Gustavus Adolphus, and in 1666 
became a convert to Quakerism. Robert was 
educated at the Scots College at Paris, of 
which his uncle was rector, and withstood 


every temptation to enibrace C ‘utholicism. 
Me returned to Scotland in 1664-, and in 1667 
joined the Society of Friends. Me married a 
Quakeress in 1670, and began publishing, 
tracts. In 1672 he startled Aberdeen by 
walking through its streets in sackcloth and 
ashes. Me sullercd^ mudi persecution and 
was frecjuently imprisoned, hut at last tbuiul 
a protector in the Duke of ^’ork, afterwards 
.lames M. Me made several journeys into 
Molland and Ciermany, the last in company 
with William Penn and (icorge Ihix, He 
became one of the proprietors of Fast New 
Jersey in 1682, and was appointetl its nominal 
governor. Mis eollecled works, Truth 
Triumphant (1692), reveal closely“rcasoned, 
sciiolarly arguments endeavouring, to bar- 
nionizc Quakerism with the great religious 
conceptions of his day. See Life by M. i\ 
C'adbury (1912). 

(7) Robert (1843 1913), Fnglish banker, 
under whom in 1896 the merger of twenty 
hanks look place to form Barclay and 
Company Limited. In I'M? tlie name was 
changed to Barclay’s Bank Lifutlctl Robert 
was descended from .lames (tl 1736), who 
was admitted into partnership witli tiis 
brolher-in-Uiw Joseph Freame, a goldsmitli 
who hud set up business in Lombard .Street 
in 1728. 

BARCLAY-AIJ.ARDKJA Robert, known as 
Captuhi Barclay (1779 1854), Scottish soldier 
and sporl.smun, succeeded to the estate of 
Uric, near Stoneluivcn, in 1797. Me entered 
the army (1805), and served in the Walcheren 
expedition (1809), but afterwards devoteii 
himself to agriculture, eat (le- breeding, uiul 
the claiming of earldoms (Airth, Stratlteurn. 
and Menieith). Mis great feat of walking 
lOOO miles in 1000 consecutive hoyr?, ttmk 
place at Newmarket in June to July 1809, 
and he is also remembered as the sponsor ami 
trainer of 'fom C'rihh (q.v.) in his rise to 
pugilistic stardom, 

BARCLAY OK lOIJ.V, MkhaeL Prince 
(1761-1818), Russian soldier, descended from 
the same Scottish family as Barclay (1) and 
(5), born at Lululc-tirussliof, Livonm, 
entered a Russian regiment, where he gaincil 
rapid promotion. He commanded Bennig* 
sen’s advance guard at Pultusk in 1806 and 
lost an arm at F'ylau (lKt)7). In tlie war 
against l-inlund he defeated the Swetics and 
forced a surrender by crossing the fro/en Gulf 
of Bothnia in strength. 1 he l imperor Alexan- 
der appointed him minister of war m 1810 , 
Forced to give battle to Napoleon at .Smol- 
ensk (1812), he was defeated and was suiter- 
seded by Kutusov. He was again protmued 
commanderdn-chief after the battle iif Baut- 
zen (1813) and in that capacity served at 
pre.sden and Leip^^ig (1813) and' In France, 
in 1815 he was mack a prince and a field- 
marshal Me died at Imsterhurg, Prussia, 
Statues were erected at Hi PetcrHlnirg and 
Dorpat. 

BAR CpCMBAt Simon, the leader of the Jews 
in their great but fruitless insurrection against 
the Emperor Madrian, from a.b, 130 m 05. 
BARCROFi; Sir Joseph (1872 1947), Irish 
physiologist, born at Newry, Down, a 
professor of Physiology at Cambridge and 
director of ummal physlotogy for the Agri- 
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;ultural Research Council. He devised an BAR-HEBRAKUS. See Auulfaraj. 


ipparatus for blood-gas analysis, studied the 
)xygen-carrying function of haemoglobin, 
ind led an expedition to the Andes to study 
LCcUmatization. A F.R.S. in 1910, he was 
iwardcd the Copley medal in 1944. See Life 
>y Franklin (1953). 

ARDESANES, har-de-sah'm’eZr properly Bnr- 
3aisan (154-222), a Syrian, the ‘last of the 
Gnostics % was born at Edessa. Life by 
[“lilgenfcld (Lcip. 1864) and study by F. 
fdaasc (1910). 

ARKBONE, or Barhon, Fniisc-God (c. 1596- 
1679), an Anabaptist leather-merchant of 
London, famous solely for having given 
lickname to Cromwcirs ‘ Little Parliament " 
3f 1653, of which he was one of the 139 
members. 

AREN'rZ, or Barents, William (d. 1597), 
Dutch navigator, was pilot to several Dutch 
ixpeditions in search of the North-east 
passage, and died olT Novaya Zcmlya. 
Captain Carlscn found his winter quarters 
undisturbed in 1871, after 274 years, and in 
1875 part of his journal was recovered by 
another explorer. See Van <'ampcn’s 
Barents' Re/ics (1877). 

;ARERE DE VIEUZACL Bertrand, har-inr 
de vyte-zak (1755- 1841), I'rench revolu- 
tionist and regicide, the ‘Anacreon of the 
guillotine \ born at Tarbes who, originally a 
monarchist, went over to Robespierre’s camp. 
See his lying Mi^nwires (1842; trans. 1897) 
and Life by R. Launay (1929). 
lARE'ri'l, Giuseppe Marc Antonio, hatred tee 
(1719-89), Italian critic, born at 'Purin, in 
1751 cstablisheil himself as a teacher of 
Italian in London. He revisited the Con- 
tinent (1760 66), whore he published a 
readable book of travels, and in Venice 
started the k'rusta Letterarra^ or ‘ literary 
scourge \ in which he criticized many Italian 
literary fashions. In 1769 he stabbed a 
Haymarket bully in self-defence, and was 
tried for murder, but acquitted Dr Johnson, 
Burke, and Ciarriek testifying to his character. 
He died in London. His thirty-six works 
included an Italian and English Dictionary 
(1760) and a pamphlet in French defending 
Shakespeare aguiiivSt Voltaire’s criticisms. 
See study by A, Devallc (1932). 

[JARHAM, (1) Frauds Foster (1808 71). 
founder of u new mystic religion culled 
‘AlismL was born near Penzance. See 
Memorial by Sir 1. Pitman (1873), 

(2) Richard Harris (1788* 1845), English 
humorist, was born at Camerbury. In 1795 
he succeeded to the manor of 'Pappington. 
and in 1802 he met with an almost fatal coaclt 
accident whilst on his way to St PauPs 
School, an accident that partially crippled his 
right arm for life. He entered Brusenosc 
College, Oxford (1807), was ordained (1813). 
and in 1821 received a minor canonry of 
St PauPs Cathedral, After unsuccessful 
attempts at novel- writing, in 1837 he began 
his series of burlesque metrical tales under 
the pen-name of Thomas Ingoldsby, which 
collected under the title of iagaidsby LeRemh 
(1840) at once became popular for their 
droll humour, line irony and esoteric learning. 
His lyrics were published in 1881. See Life 
and Letters (1880) by his son. 


BARIA'I’INSKI, Alexander Ivanovich, Prince, 
har-yat'yin-skee (1814 79), a Russian licUF 
marshal, who distinguished himself against 
the famous Shamyl (q.v.), 

BARING, a great financial and commercial 
house established in London in 1770 by the 
two sons of ,l<)lui Baring (1697 I74K), u 
German cloth manufacturer, who in 1717 
started a small business at Larkbcai*. near 
Honiton, Devon. 'Phosc sons were John 
(1730 1816) and Francis (1740 1810), who 
was created a baronet by Pitt in 1793, and 
who at the time of his death had amassed a 
fortune of nearly seven millions. See lltdy, 
71te House of Bari ny ( 1 949). 

(1) Alexander, 1st Baron Ashburton (17/4 
1H4H), second son of Sir I raneis Baring 
(above), was for several years engaged in the 
IJnitcd Stales in (he service of the great 
London mercantile house estabhstual hv his 
father. In IHIO he succeeded Inm as lusul of 
Baring Brothers & t’o., having four years 
before been decteil member for Paunttm. 
He represented tluU place, Gallington, aiul 
'Phetford in the Liberal interest till lHt2. ami 
in 1833 was returned for North L'ssex as a 
moderate Conservative. In PeePs In id' 
administration (1834 IS) he was president 
of the Bt>ard of Prade, and was createtl 
Bartin Ashburton in 18 LS, In IH L\ as 
special ambassador to the Uniteii States, 
he cotiduded the Wasliington or Ashburton 
’Preuty, ddining tlic frmnier line between 
Maine tuul C’aiuulu. He onposetl free triule, 
but strongly supported lae iienny 'postage 
system when it was hrst proposeil by Rovvhmd 
Hill in 1H37. 

(2) C’hiirles ’Pbonms (1807 79). fourth son 
of Sir Phonms (see t6)), Bishop of Durliaiu, 
was a strong livangdical, noted for his piety 
and personal kindness. 

(3) Sir Evelyn, Baron Howick of <*Ieiidide 

(1903 ), British udministrator, educated at 

Winchester iind Oxford, entered the liHlntn 
t'ivil Service in 1926. In 1942 he liecame 
governor of Southern Rhodesia amt from 
1944 to 1951 was tl.K. high contmtssiimer 
and governor of the High rotnmissmn 
territories cd’ Bechuunnland, Basutoland, and 
Swu/ilund. In 1952 he became govvnuu* of 
Kenya, quelling Jyv 1956 tlie'MmoMau 
rchdliom He retirctl in 1959 and was raised 
to the peerage in I960. 

(4) Sir Frauds 'riuirnhBU Ixt Baron North** 
brook (1796 dK66)» ddest son of (6), was 
educated at Dxlbrd, where in 1817 he took 
a double fir.st. He was M.P* for Ih>ftsm«nith 
from 1826 to 1865. tinder successive Whig 
governments he wax lord of the ’Preasury, 
.secretary to the I'reasury, chauedlor of the 
hxdicquer, and first lord of die Admiralty, 

(5) Mtitirlce (1874 1946), fourth mn of 
Edward Gharics Barhui (Bariiii Revdstokeh 
edupijed at Eton and ’Prinlty* C’lirnbridgc, 
hekl diplomatic posts, wiw a wiir correspon- 
dent, iiir oBlcer, author of ahori stories, 
poems, novels, and books on Rywiin 

(6) Sir Thomas ( 1 772- T 848), eldest mn of 
Frances (see family entry), was chiedy 
remarkable im a patron of art. 

(7) Thomas (f799*d 873), brother of (4), 
devoted blmsell early to commercltl puriuits,, 
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picture collecting, and politics, becoming 
M.P. for Huntingdon (1844-73). 

(8) Thomas George, 2ncl Baron Northbrook 
(1826-1904), son of (4), was successively a 
lord of the Admiralty, undcr^sccretary of 
state for India, undcr^secretary for war, 
governor-general of India (1872-76), first 
lord of the Admiralty (1880-85), and was 
created an carl in 1876. 

(9) William Bingham, 2nd Baron Ashburton 
(1799 “1864), son of (1), is chiclly remembered 
through his first wife, who made their house 
a meeting place of politicians and men of 
letters, among them Thackeray and Carlyle, 

BARING«GOUU),Sabine,-gooW(l834-1924), 
English author and Anglican clergyman, born 
at Exeter, of an old Devon family, wrote 
novels, topographical, mythological, theo- 
logical studies, and hymns, among them 
‘Onward, Christian Soldiers \ 

BARKE, dames 0905-58), Scottish novelist, 
born at Kincardine-on-l’orth. Starting out 
as an engineer, ho soon gravitiilcd to writing 
novels, lie is chiclly remarkable for his 
devoted rcscarcli on the life of Robert Burns, 
resulting in a five-volume cycle of novels 
(1946-54) and an edition ot Poems and 
of Robert linrns (1955). 'fhe Burns novels are 
titled: The Wind that Shakes the Barley^ 
The Sonpt in the Green Thorn 'freCy The 
Womler of All the Gay Worhk Crest of the 
Broken IVave and The Well of the Silent Harp, 
followed by the postiuimoiis Bonnie Jearty on 
the subicct of Burns and Jean Armour. 
BARKER, (I) Harley Granville-. See Ouan- 
vnu.t “Bakki R, llAHi i:y. 

(2) Robert (1739 1806), Irish porlrait 
painter, born at Kells, who in 1788 exhibited 
the earliest known panorama of Edinburgh, 
where he resided. 

(3) I'homas, of Bath (1769 1847), English 
painter of rural and other scenes, was born 
near rk>iUypool, and died at Bath. 1 lis eldest 
son, Thomas Jones Barker (1815 82), was 
born at Bath, and died in London. A painter 
of battle-scenes, ho has been styled the 
‘ English Horace Verncl 

BARKHAHSEN, Heinrich, Imhrk' how-sen 
(1881 4956), German physicist, born in 
Bremen. In 1911 he was appointed professor 
of Low Current Technology in the Tcchnischo 
Hochschulc, Dresden, and in 1928 was 
awarded the Elcinrich Herz medal for his 
work in this field. He did fundamental 
research on electron tubes and electrical 
oscillations and wrote comprehensive books 
on both subjects. In 1919 he discovered that 
the magnetization of iron proceeds in discrete 
steps and he devised a loud-speaker system to 
render this discontinuity audible. This 
phenomenon is now known as the * Bark- 
hausen effect L 

BARKLA, Charles Glover (1 877-4944), English 
physicist, born at Widnes, Lancashire, became 
professor of Physics in London and in 1913 
professor of Natural Philosophy at Edin- 
burgh. He conducted notable researches into 
X-rays and other short-wave emissions and 
was awarded the Nobel prize (1917). Ho 
was elected F.R.S, (1912). 

BARLACH, Ernst, barfakh (1870-1938), 
German artist, sculptor, play wright, and poet, 
born at Wedel. He was identified with the 
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German expressionist school of both art and 
drama. While he was best known as a 
sculptor in wood (his work in this medium 
being inllucnced by Gothic sculpture and 
Russian folk-carving), his greatest achieve- 
ment was his war memorial at Gfistrow 
Cathedral, a great bronze Angel of Death, 
which was removed by Hitler as subversive. 
Barlach’s plays included Der tote Toy (1912), 
Der armc Vetter (1918), Die Sedemtmds 
(1920), and Die Siindfhit (1924). 8ec study by 
Carl D. Carls (I9.H)*. 

BARLOW, ( 1 ) Jane ( 1 860-1917), Irisli novelist, 
born at Clontarf, author ofstories, sometimes 
in verse, of Irish village life, such as Irish 
/dv/Av (11192), Bottkimi Studies, t'fec. 

(2) Joel (1754 1812), American poet 
and politician, born at Redding, Conn., 
served as military chaplain during the war of 
independence, spent 16 years ahroati, mostly 
in brance in political, literary, ami mercantile 
pursuits, was American consul at Algiers and 
ambassador to b‘rance in 1811. His Colmn- 
bind (1807) is a historical review of events 
from the time of Columbus to the I *>011011 
Revolution, Other works include the would- 
be humorous poem, ‘ Hasty Budding’ (1796), 
vScc Lives by Todd (1886), ‘f. A, /.under 
(1943), and L, Howard, The Connectkttt Wits 
(1943). 

(3) Thomas (1607 91), English divine, horn 
at Orton in Westmorland, was ediicuteil at 
Appleby and ([Queen’s CoHeg.e, Oxford, of 
which he became provost in H>57. 'IlirougJi- 
out the ecclesiastical controversies of the time, 
he secured his advancement hy casnistry, 
always modifying his arguments so as to he 
on the winning side. 'Hiis earned Iiitu the 
name of ‘ the trimmer'. His advancement 
to the bishopric of Lincoln (1675) was so 
unpopular that he avoided the cathedral. He 
wa.s, if anything, a C'alvinist and an opponent 
of Jeremy 'fay lor, 

(4) William (d, I5(i8), I'nglish divine 
who opposed Wolsey in a number of polemical 
tracts, apologized and became a favourite at 
court. During (Jucen Mary’s reign he was 
imprisoned in the Tower, but gaimal hi.s 
release on the strengtli of his tracts against 
Wolsey. By his constant chtmges of froru, 
he held the secs of St Asaph, St Davids, Bath, 
and Chichester. His son William (d. 1625), 
Archdeacon of Salisbury, wrote on the 
compass and magnetism, 

BARMECIDES, or Barmekide^, barfne-sidsy 
a Persian family descended from Biirmak, a 
physician and priest of Bulkh, in Khorassam 
Klifilid bin Bcrnick became prime minister of 
the first Abbaside calif; and his virtuous and 
able son, Yiihyli, was in 7H6 made vi/ier by 
Haroun-al-Ra.sehid, who, fearful of their 
power, in 803 exterminated the family. 

BARNARD, (1) Lady Anno (17504825), 
Scottish writer, author of ' Aiild Robin <imy > 
eldest daughter of James Lintlsity, fifth Earl 
of Balcarres, in 1793 married Andrew 
Barnard (1763-1807), colonial secretary at 
the Cape from 1797. The famous lyric was 
written in 1772 to be sung to an old mdcitly. 
Her Letters were published as South AJh‘m tt 
Century Ago (1904). See Lives by I.,ord 
Crawford (1849), IX Fairbridge (1925), md 
Masson (1948), 
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(2) Edward Emerson (1857-1923), American 
istronomcr, born at Nashville, Tenn., made 
i systematic photographic survey of the sky 
ind correctly concluded that those areas 
devoid of stars which he called ‘black nebulae* 
vvere clouds of obscuring matter. He dis- 
covered the fifth satellite of Jupiter in 1892. 

(3) Henry (1811-1900), American cduca- 
Jonist, born at Hartford, Conn., educated at 
yalc, became after several academic appoint- 
ments the lirst U.S. commissioner of educa- 
tion (1867). He advocated centralisation of 
school control, teacher training at the uni- 
versities, and introduced European methods. 
See studies cd. J. S. Brubachcr (1931). 
ARNARDO, Thomas John (1845-1905), 
British founder of homes for destitute child- 
ren, born in Dublin, was a clerk when he was 
converted in 1862, and after a spell of preach- 
ing in the Dublin slums came to London in 
1866 to study medicine with the aim of 
becoming a medical missionary. Instead, 
he founded, whilst still a student, the East- 
End Mission for destitute children in 1867 
and a number of homes in greater London, 
which came to he known as the ‘ Barnardo 
Homes Sec Memoirs by S. t.. Barnardo 
and Marchant (1907) and Lives by Bready 
(1930) and A. H. Williams (1954). 
tARNATO, Barney (1852-97), South African 
millionaire, was born in Whitechapel of 
Jewish parentage, went out to Rinibcrlcy 
with a small circus in 1873, made a fortune 
in diamonds there and after engineering the 
KaHir boom (1895) committed suicide at sea. 
See Life by Raymond (1897). 
lARNAVic, Antoine (1761-9.3), French Revo- 
lutionist, born at Circnoblc, brought back 
the royal family from Varennes, but* sub- 
sequently advocating more moderate courses, 
was guillotined. 

JARNBY, Sir Joseph (1838-96), English 
composer and conductor, born at York, 
wrote hymns, part-songs, and other sacred 
music and became principal of the Guildhall 
School of Music, London, in 1892, in which 
year he was knighted. 

MRNES, (1) Ernest William (1874*»1953), 
British prelate, born in Birmingham, was 
educated at King Edward’s School there and 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, where, a.s one 
of the mostoul.standing mathcmaticaUcholars 
of his time, he became a lecturer in 1902. 
He was ordained in 1908, became F'.R.S, in 
1909, and master of the Temple in 1915. He 
became Bishop of Birmingham in 1924. 
His strongly-held modernist and pacifist views 
involved him in continued controversy within 
the Church of England. I le wrote The Rise of 
Christianity ( 1 947). 

(2) Thomas (1785-1841), English editor and 
journalist, born in London and educated at 
Christ’s Hospital and Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, excelled in classical studies, 
Italian literature, mathematics, law, athletics, 
and good living. In 1809, he became 
dramatic critic of The Times, in 1817 editor, 
a post which ho held for twenty-four years. 
His leading principle was that a newspaper 
should not be a servant of the slate but m 
independent means of its best development. 
He made The Times * the thuodercr 

(3) Wllliain (180^»86), England’s best 


purely pastoral poet, was born at Rushay, 
near Sturmin.stcr-Ncvvton, In spite of early 
diHicuhies, he acquired remarkable Icarniiig. 
and after some lime in a solicitor's ollice. 
taught a school at Dorchester with success. 
He became curate of Whiicomhc in 1 847, 
and rector of Winicrbornc <4amc in 1862. 
Meantime he luid become widely known by 
his fine idyllic poetry in the Dorset dialect, 
‘ the bold and broad Doric of I'nidand 
His first volume appeared in 1844: the second 
Hwameiy Rhymes, m 1859; the third in 1862; 
the three were collected in 1879 as Toems of 
Rural Life in the Dorset Dialect. He wrote 
several philological works, being specially 
jealous to preserve the purity of English. 
See Life (1887) by his daughter. Mrs Luev 
Baxter (‘Leader Scott’, 1837 4902K who 
wrote much on Italian themes, and A. (Juiller- 
Couch. E.ssay in The Poet as (Itiren (1934). 
BARNETr, (1) John Francis (1837 lUHP, 
English composer, nephew of John Barnett 
(1802 90), likewise a composer, was best 
known for his cantatas, particularly the 
Ancient Mariner (1K(>7). 

(2) Samuel Augustus (1844 1913), English 
clergyman and social reformer, was luun m 
Bristol and cducatetl at Wadham (‘tdlcgr, 
O.xford. In 1873 he went to a Whiteeluipel 
parish, where his interest iti and sympathy 
with the poor of Londoti were numsed. 
Discussions with Arnold 'Eovnbec (q,v.) led 
Barnett to found (1HH4) in Ids memotv the 
first university setllenient. for rndversitv men 
to live in close contact with their East End 
neighbours, to study their problems and to 
help them. He also took part in advocating 
other educational reforms, poor relief 
measures, and univcu'sul lumsions, In 1894 
he became emum of Bristol, ami from HHm 
until his death was canon of Westminster, 
See Life by H. Barnett (1918). 
BARNEVKIJ)Tt vtiii Oldeii (1547 1619), 
Dutch stutesnum and lawyer, was born at 
Amersfoort. 'Ehrough Barncveldi’s iidluenee. 
Prince Maurice succeeded his rnurtlered 
father as stadiholdcr (1584); but his warlike 
schemes Barncvcldt opposetl hv conclmting 
(1609) a truce with bpidn. 11ds caused a 
political rift which intensified the religious 
controversies of the time. 'Eo prevent a civil 
war, Barncvcldt proposed im ecclcHtaslical 
assembly to underwrite toleration, Brdiee 
Maurice’s party, however, represented the 
proposers as secret friends of Spain. Barnc- 
veldt was illegally arrested, condemned as a 
traitor, and executed. Of hm two muis, the 
elder escaped to Antwerp, the younger w*w 
executed* See Motley’s Life (1874). 
BARNFIELI), Richard (1574 4627), English 
poet, bom at Norbury, Shropshire, studied at 
Brasenoso College, Oxford, imd died, a 
country gentleman, it Stone, in Stafrordshire* 
Hm pastoral poems are quaint* rhythmic, 
dainty, but over-luxuriant, 

BARNUM, rnmm Taylor (1810.^91), AitwrF 
can showman, born at BetiieL Conn., nm a 
museum in New York, introducing ff«k 
shows, at which he sporoored the famoui 
dwarf Cieneral Tom 1‘bumb ' (1842), uiiiig 
for the first time the llamboyant pubifeily now 
considered typical of Arne rfean tnow hudmm. 
Ho managed the American tour of lenny 
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Lind (q.v.) in 1847, and in 1881 joined with 
his rival James Anthony Bailey (1847 \^06) 
to round the famous Barnum and Bailey 
circus. He died worth 5 million dollars. 
See his Autobiography (cd. W. R. Browne, 
1927), and 1. Wallace, The Fahithus Showman 
(1959). 

BAROCCI, or BAROCCIO, Federigo, ha- 
rofchi (1528-“1612), Italian painter, born in 
Urbino. In 1548 he went to Rome, and came 
under the influence of Correggio. He later 
developed a very personal colour-scheme of 
vivid reds and yellows, and his lluent pictorial 
style had considerable influence on Rubens 
and his school. His Madonna del Po/7oh is in 
the Uflizi Gallery, Florence, and his Chmt 
Crucifted in Genoa Cathedral. 

BARG JA Y NESSL Pio, ha-rf/ha (1 872-1956), 
Spanish writer, born in San Sebastian. He 
wrote more than seventy volumes of novels 
and essays, distinguished by quiet humour and 
a vivid style that appears to derive from the 
19th-ccnlury Russian and French masters. 
Mis best novels are those with a Basque 
setting. 

BARONIUS, Caesar, properly Cesare Baronio 
(1538-1607), Italian church historian, born at 
Sora, in Naples. Coming to Rome at nine- 
teen, he was one of the first pupils of St Philip 
Neri, and attached himself to his Congrega- 
tion of the Oratory, of which in 1593 he 
became superior. He wrote the first critical 
church history, the Ammles Fcclesiastici 
(1588-1607), as a reply to the Protestant 
Maifdehur^ CentinieSy proving that the 
Church of Rome was identical with the 
Christian church of the 1st century. Yhc 
pope made him his confessor, he became 
cardinal in 1596 and Vatican librarian, and 
might have been elected pope in 1605 but for 
his opposition to Spain’s claim to Italy. See 
also his Martyrolo^ium Romanum (1596), and 
Lives by Safra (Rome 1862) and A. Kerr 
(1899). 

BARR, Archibald (1855-1931), Scottish en- 
gineer, born near Paisley. As an engineering 
apprentice he graduated at Glasgow Univer- 
sity. He was professor of Civil and Mechani- 
cal Engineering at Leeds from 1884 to 1889, 
when he succeeded his teacher, Thomson, in 
the regius chair of Civil Engineering at 
Glasgow; he sot up the James Watt research 
laboratories in 19()0. With William Stroud 
he founded the firm of scicntiflc-instrumcnt 
makers who were pioneers of naval range- 
flndinp; and later invented hcight-flndcrs for 
anti-aircraft gunnery. 

BARRAS, Paul Jean Francois Nicolas, Comte 
de, bar-rah (1755-1829), French Revolution- 
ary, was born at Fos-Emphoux in Var. In 
his youth he served against the English in 
India; then,^ returning home, plunged into 
reckless dissipation at Paris. An original 
member of the Jacobin Club, he represented 
Var in the National Convention, voted for 
the king’s execution, and had a share in 
the Girondists’ downfall. He conducted the 
siege of Toulon, and suppressed, with great 
cruelty, the revolt in the south of France. 
Hated by Robespierre, he played the chief 
part in the tyrant’s overthrow, and by the 
terrified Convention was appointed virtual 
dictator; as such he crushed the intrigues of 


the Terrorists. On subsequent occasions he 
acted with decision against both Royalists 
and Jacobins; and in 1795, being apain 
appointed dictator, he called liis young frtcnil 
Bonaparte to his aid, who assured his own 
future with the historical * whilTof grape-shot 
The Directory being appointed, Barras was 
nominated one of the live members. Once 
more dictator in 1797, he guided the state 
almost alone, until his covetousness and love 
of pleasure had rendered him so unpopular 
that Bonaparte, with Sicyi^s’ help, overthrew 
him easily on 18th Brumairc (November 9), 
1799. After travelling abroad he died at 
Paris-Chaillot. See his Mt^morres, edited by 
G. Duruy (trans, 1896), and Lives by 11. 
d’Almeras (1929) and J. Vivent (1927). 

BARRAULT, Jean Louis, ha-ro’ (1910 ), 

French actor and producer, born in Ic Vesinct. 
He was u pupil of Cliarles Dullin at the 
Atelier, and for some years IniiU a reputation 
concurrently on the stage and screen. From 
1940 to 1946 lie was u member of the ('omedie 
LYanqaisc, making his dtHmt there as 
Roderii^ue in /.e CVV4 In 1946, with his wife* 
Madeleine Renaud, he founded his own 
company, Ic Troupe Marigny, wliich became 
celebrated for its performances of Moliere, 
Claudel, and the CEde translation of I Jamie f. 
His films include I.es Pcrlex de la ( \mramk\ 
Im Symphonk fantmthpH\ Les J'njamx dn 
paracm^ and Le Coen mayfdfufue. Barrault’s 
acting is sensitive and poetic, witli a fluidity 
that springs from his training, in mime uu 
art which he restored to the level established 
by Deburau. His theories of dramatic art 
arc expressed in his autobtographieal 
Reflexions xur le thihltre (1949), translated by 
Barbara Wall in 1951. 

BARRE, Isaac, har-ray (1726 1802), British 
soldier and politician, was born ui Dublin, 
rose under Wolfe to be licuteiumt-colonel, 
and was wounded at (Juchcc (1759). He sal 
in Parliament from 1761 to 1790, iiiut held 
ofllcc successively under Lord Bute, Pitt, 
Rockingham, and Lord Shelburne. 

BARRES, Maurice, biwrex (1862 192 
French novelist, literary artist, politician, 
apostle of nationalism, iiulividiudism, provin- 
cial patriotism, and national energy, was htirn 
at Charmes-sur- Moselle, and admitted to the 
Academy in 1906. 8ec his L\dppel an sahiai 
(1906), Colette Bamloche (1909), and 
Lives by A. ’rhibaudet (1921) and H. L. 
Mi6viUe (1934). 

BARRHrr, (I) sir VVillhim Fletcher (1844 
1925), British physicist, born in Jaimttca, 
professor of Physics at Dublin from I87:L 
made some of the first experiments in tele- 
pathy; and did important work on magnetic 
alloy.H. 

(2) Wilson (1846“ 1904), Lnittish actor, 
theatre-manager and writer, bom in FAsex, 
was best known for his part in the dntmatic 
adaptation of his novel, The Sign tT the t*nm 
(IB96), a religious melodrama. 

BARRIE, Sir James Matthew, Bart, (IH60« 
1937), Scottish novelist imd drammist, bom 
May 9, at Kirriemuir, Angus, wag cdiieitted 
there and at Dumfries Academy, graduating 
at Edinburgh University in 1882, After a 
year and a half as a Journalist in Nottinghtm, 
he settled in London, and became a re|ular 
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3 ntribiitor to the Sf /afnes\s‘ Gazettv eind 
ritush Weekly (as ‘Gavin O^ilvy '). He 
TOtc a series of autobiographical novels, 
icluding A Wiinhw in I'hninis (1889), and 
he Little Minister (1891, dranuiti/.ed 1897). 
;t in his native village ‘ 'I hrums \ after 
9iich from 1890 onwards he wrote for the 
leatre, beginning with the sacccssfiil Walker, 
otuJon (1893), Quality Street (1902) and 
he Admirable Crivhtan (1902), a good- 
timourcd social satire, established his^ 
epLitation. U is however as the creator of 
V/tr Pan (1904) that he will be chieOy 
emembercd. An unhiiling romantic, Barrie 
ontinued his excursions into fairyland in 
uch later plays as Dear Brutus (1917) and 
A ary Rose (1920) and in his last play. The 
toy David (1936), essayed a biblical theme 
i/liich despite some of his (inest writing won 
lO laurels in the theatre. Despite his shyness, 
lO became something of a public (igure wu‘th 
lis famous rectorial address on * Gourago ’ 
Iclivcrcd at St Andrews University (1919). 
Ic received his baronetcy (1913), O.M. 
1922), and became Rector t>r Edinburgh 
Jniversity (1930-37). He died June 20. See 
us Greenwood Hat (1937), and Lives by 
Y. A. Darlington (1938), Asquith (1954), 
ind study by Ci. Blake (1951). 

ARRlNG'rON, (1) Dailies (1727- 1 800), 
inglish lawyer and naturalist, son of (3), 
ittained a considerable position at the bar 
ind published Observations on the Statutes 
,1766). 

(2) George, real name Waldron ( 1755 - 1804), 
[rish writer, was born at Maynooth. In 
London he turned pickpocket, was in 1790 
Tansported to Bolau)/ Bay and set free in 
1792, rising to the position of high constable 
of Parramatta, New South Wales, where he 
Jicd. He published historical works on 
Australia. 

(3) John Shutc Barrington, Lst Viscount 
C1678™1734), Hngli.sh politician, was born at 
Theobalds, and, after four years’ study at 
Utrecht, was called to the bar in 1699, His 
Rights of Protestant Dissenters (1704) gained 
him the confidence of the Presbyterians; his 
Dissuasive from Jaeobitism (1713) recom- 
mended him to George I, and in 1720 he was 
raised to the Irish peerage as baron and 
viscount, having ten years before assumed 
the name Barrington. He was expelled from 
the tiousc of Commons in 1723 for his 
connection with the lottery of Harburg. Sec 
Life prefixed to his theological works (1828). 
Of his six sons, Saimiel (1729 1800) was a 
distinguished admiral. Sec also (I), (4) and 
(5). 

(4) Shute (1734 1826), English prelate, son 
of (3), became a fellow of Merton (.‘oUwtc. 
Oxford, was ordained in 1757 and by 1760 
was Bishop of Llandatt As Bishop of 
Salisbury (1782 91), he was responsible for 
laying out the beautiful setting in which the 
Cathedral stands today. From 1791 he was 
Bishop of Durham. 

(5) William Wildman Shute Barrington, 2nd 
Viscount (171 7" 93), English politician, son of 

(3), held one political office after another for 
nearly forty years. See Life by Shute 
Barrington (1814). 

JARROS, Join de, bahfSsh (1496-1570)» a 


Portuguese historian, born at Viscu, known 
for his Decades (1552 1615), the history of 
the Portuguese in the Fust Indies. 

BARROW, (1) Isaac (1630 77). Fhtglish 
mathematician and divine, born in London, 
was educated at tluirtcrlunisc and Trinity 
(‘'ollcgc, C'ambridge, where he became a 
fellow in 1649, His Royalist sympathies and 
leanings towards Arminianism prevented him 
from obtaining the professorship of Greek 
until 1660* lie travelled abroad (1655 59), 
became professor of Cicometry at Gresham 
College, London (1662), and the same at 
Cambridge ( 1663), but he resigned in 1669 to 
make way for his celebrated student, Isaac 
Newton, He founded the library of Trinity 
College, ('ambridge, when Ire became master 
in 1673. He publishcti on trigmtimictry, 
optics, and the Pope’s supremacy, and became 
known for (he length of his sermons. At 
Westminster Abbey he imec tictained u 
congregation so long that they g.ot tlie organ 
to play ‘till (hey had hlowed him tlown 
See Life by P. H. Osmoml (1944). 

(2) Sir John (1764 1848), Lnglish explorer, 
born at Draglcy Beck. Lancashire, muile his 
lir.st voyage in a Greenland whalei ( 1 78 1 ), and 
after icueliing mathematics Invamc in 1 /92 
private .secretary to tlie amhassatlor to 
C'hiiia, Lord Macartney, whom he followed 
to the C'apc C'olony when he became governor 
in 1797. Barrow I'nade extensive exploialions 
wlierevcr he went and wrote valuable 
accounts of his journeys. He became 
secretary to the Admiralty m 1804, pronmted 
Aretje expeditions, was a founder and vice- 
president t>rthe GcographictU Society (IKU)}. 
Barrow Strait, Cape Barrow, and Point 
Barrow preserve his memory. .See his 
Autobiography (1847), and the Memoir by 
Staunton ( 1852). 

BARRY, (1) Aim. See (6). 

(2) Sir <'’hnrlex (1795 4860), Lnglish archi* 
tcct, horn in London and edueateii privately, 
was apprenticed ui a lirm of surveyors before 
going to Italy (1817 20). On his return* he 
designed the Travellers* Club (IH.H), the 
Manchester Athenaeum (1836), the Reform 
Club (1837), ami the new Palace of West- 
minster (1835). completed after his death by 
his son KtIwurtI Mitldletnn (1830 KO). His 
work .showed the inlluencc of the Bahitn 
Renaissance, He was elected H.A. (1841) 
and knighted in 1852. See life (1867) by his 
second son, Alfred <1826 l9t0L Hinhop of 
Sydney. Anoltier son, (Entries (1823 PHK)). 
was also an architect: his hfth son, Sir Jotiii 
WoJfe-Barry* Bart, (1836 4.918), was engineer 
of the ‘Tower Bridge and Barry Docks, 

(3) <!um<c*s$e du. See Dn IUrhv, 

(4) RIImIhsIIi ( 1 658 - 1 7 1 3). a London iidrcjiSi, 
introduced to the stage by the Harl of 
Rochester. She played over ItKI rAltss, 
indudirig the chief characters of Oiway*« uiitl 
Congreve’s plays, 

(5) J«nt» CI74D4806), Irwh historkitl 
painter, born at Cork. A protdgd of 
hoitudied m Italy (4766-70). luid In 1782 was 
appointed professor of Painting to the Royal 
Academy, from which hit Irrllablo toniner 
brought about hk expuBkm (1799), Ho 
decorated the Great Room, of the Society of 
Art« with a series of p,lcturcf illustrailng 
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human progress. See J. Comyns Carr, 
Papers on Art ilB85). 

(6) Sprangcr (1719-77), British actor, 
Garrick’s rival, born at Dublin, in 1768 
married the actress Mrs Ann Dancer, 

Street (1734-1801). 

BARSANTl, Francesco, (c, 1690 r. 

1775), Italian composer and performer, born 
in Lucca, In 1 7 1 4 he accompan ied Ocminiani 
to London, where he played (lute then oboe 
at the Opera. Going to Edinburgh in 1742, 
he became prominent in the musical life of 
the town, both as performer and composer; 
while there he published (1742) A Co/lection 
of Old Scots Tunes. He wrote flute and violin 
sonatas, concerti grossi, an overture and 
other chamber works. 

BARTAS, Guillaume de Sallustc du (1544- 90), 
French soldier, diplomat and poet, was born 
at Montfort in Armagnac. A Huguenot, he 
fought in the religious wars, went on missions 
to the English court, and died of wounds 
received at the battle of Ivry. His chief poem, 
La Sepnmm\ gives an account of the creation, 
and is said to have had a considerable 
inHuence on Milton’s Paradise Lost. See 
Pcllissier’s Vk (1883) and translation of his 
poems by J. Sylvester (1592 If.). 

BARTH, bahrt, (D Heinrich (1821 *65), 
German traveller, was born at Ilamburg, 
studied at Berlin, and visited Italy and Sicily, 
and in 1845 North Africa, Sinai, Palestine, 
Asia Minor, and CS recce. He was next 
appointed by the British government, along 
with Dr Overweg, scientific companion to Mr 
James Richardson charged with a mission to 
central Africa. Starting from Tripoli early in 
1850, they crossed the Great Desert. Barth 
soon separated from his friends, who both 
succumbed to the climate, and continued his 
explorations, which extended to AdamAwa in 
the south, and from Bagirmi in the cast to 
Timbuktu in the west, nearly 12,000 miles, 
which he described in Travels and Discoveries 
in Central Africa (5 vols. 1857-58). After- 
wards he made several journeys in Greece, 
Turkey, and Asia Minor. See Life by von 
Schubert (1897). 

(2) or Bart, Jean (1651-1702), French 
sailor of fortune, was born, a fisherman’s son, 
at Dunkirk, and served first in the Dutch 
navy under Oe Ruyter, but on the outbreak 
of the war with Holland passed over to the 
French service. For a while the captain of a 
privateer, in 1691 he commanded a small 
squadron in the North Sea, where he des- 
troyed many English vessels, and made a 
descent on the coast near Newcastle. In 
1694, after a desperate struggle with a 
superior Dutch 0eet, he recaptured a large 
fiotilla of cornships, and brought them safely 
into Dunkirk. Soon after he was taken 
prisoner and carried to Plymouth, but escaped 
in a fishing-boat to Franco. The king received 
him with distinction at Versailles, and in 
1697 appointed him to the command of a 
squadron. See Laughton’s Studies (1887) and 
Male’s Corsaires danker quois (1912). 

(3) Karl (1886- ), Swiss theologian, 

born at Basel on May 10, studied at Berne, 
Berlin, Tiibingen and Marburg. Whilst 
pastor at Safcnwil, Aargau, he wrote a com- 
mentary of St Paul’s epistle to the Romans 
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(1919, trans. 1930) which established his 
theological reputation. I Ic became professor 
at Gottingen (1921), Mi’inster (1925), Bonn 
(1930), refused to take an unconditional oath 
to Hitler, was dismissed and so became 

E rofessor at Basel (1935). Barth’s theology 
cgins with the realization of man’s wicked- 
ne.ss; the principal sin being man’s endeavour, 
even on the highest level, to make man and 
not God the centre and goal of the world. 
Barth therefore re-emphasized the finitcncss, 
creatiirclincss of man and made CJod’s grace 
once again the pivot and goal of man’s life. 
God's unquestionable authority and * other- 
ness ’ was the key to Barth’s theology. 
God’s word * is not subject to human 
premisses; it is human premisses which arc 
subject to the Word All philosophizing, 
all * natural theology was thus at an end und 
biblical study resurrected in its place. But 
Barth was criticiml in that his own reasoned 
exposition of anti-philosot^hical theology 
itself constituted philosophy aad that he 
prescribed belief in a Divinity who failctl to 
explain the nature of man’s huinaniiy. His 
many works include Knowtedm of Cod ami 
the Service of Cod (iruns* 1938) und the 
monumental Church Ihntmatics (l-ng. trans. 
cd Bromiley and Torrance, 1 958). See studies 
by C. Van Til (1946), S. Spencer (1947), and 
Berkouwer (1957). 

BAR'n 1 F, Richmond, bafmh ( 1 90 1 ). Amer- 

ican negro sculptor, born at Bay St Louis, 
Miss., studied at Ghieago Art Insiuutc 
primarily us a painter hut turned to sculpture 
m 1928. Among his best works arc the 
busts of Booker T. Washington in the Hall of 
Fame and of Dcssalincs iit Haiti. 

BARTI Y , ( 1 ) AuRustc' Mur- 

seille (1796“ 1867), a Frcncli poet and political 
satirist, was born und died at Marseilles, 
where he was librarian. 

(2) Jean Jacques (1716 95), FYcnch abb6 
and antiquary, best knowit by his ) du 

Jeune Anachursis en Crh'e (1788). See 
Villenave’s edition of his works, with a 
biography (1821). 

BARTHELEM Y Ski N’l'-1 1 1 LA I R I*:, 
si-teefuyr (1805-95), French scholar and 
statesman, born in Faris* be.st known by his 
translation of Aristotle and his writings on 
Indian philosophy, was French foreign 
minister (1880 81). 

BARTHOLDI, Auguste (1834 T904), FYcnch 
sculptor, was born at Colmar, Alsace, and 
specialized in enormous nunnunents such an 
the Lkm of Belfort and the colossal hr<»n/e 
Statue of Liberty on Bcdloc’s IhIuikI, New 
York Harbour, unveiled in I8K6, a presetU 
of the French Republic to the United States, 
for which ho was decorated with the Legion 
of Honour (1887), 

BARTHOLINUS, a Danish family of dis- 
ttngutshed physicians, 

0) Casper, senior (1585 1629), father of 
(3), was born at Malmd in Sweden, studied at 
many universities, refused professorships In 
philosophy, anatomy, and Greek, hut 
accepted one in medicine at Gopenhagon 
(1613) and m theology there (1624), 

(2) Caspen junior (1655-1738), son of (3), 
was born at (Copenhagen and was physiologist 
there. He described the larger duel of the 
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ingual gland and the greater vestibular 
ds, both of which bear his name. 

) Thomas (161 6-80), son of (1), was born 
Ilopenhagcn, studied extensively abroad, 
ked lecturing and in 1661 retired to his 
ntry house, which was destroyed by tire 
ig with his library and unpublished 
luscripts in 1670. Best known for his 
k on the lymphatic system, he confirmed 
quet’s discovery of the thoracic duct. 
THOLOMAEUS ANGLICUS. See 

VNVILLE, 

THOLOME, Paul Albert (1848 1928), 
iich sculptor and painter, born at Thiver- 
achieved some recognition as an impres- 
list painter before in 1866 devoting himscH' 
ost exclusively to sculpture. He is best 
iwn for the group of statuary, inspired by 
death of his wife, Aux morts (1895), 
eh was commissioned by the city of Paris 
the cemetery of P6ro Lachaise and the 
nument to Rousseau in the Pantheon. 
.THOLOMEW, John George (1 860-^1 920), 
ttish cartographer, born in Edinburgh, 
of John Bartholomew (1831-93), map- 
raver and publisher. After graduating at 
nburgh University he entered his father's 
1 , whicii acquired new premises named the 
nburgh Clcographical Institute in 1889. 
published the Sunny Atkua of Scoflaml 
95-1912), followed by a similar atlas of 
gland and Wales, a Physical Atlas of the 
'tUl (two volumc.s, 1 889-19 U), and the 
ICS Survey Atlas of the World which 
)carcd (1921) after lu.s death, lie is best 
jwn for his system of layer colouring of 
Uours. He died at Cintra, Portugal. 
n’HOU, Jean l^ouis, hahnunr (1862 
i4), French politician, born at Oloron- 
ntC" Marie, practised law and after several 
nisterial appointments became prime- 
nister (1913), when he introduced thrcc- 
ir conscription. He held several cabinet 
sts during World War 1, was minister of 
ticc (1922, 1926, 1928), president of the 
parations Committee and as foreign 
nistcr (1934) attempted to negotiate an 
item ‘ Locarno ’ treaty. Ho was assas- 
ated with king Alexander I of Yugoslavia 
Marsailles, October 9, 

.^TL'ETr, Sir Eredoric Charles ( 1 8 86*- ), 

glish psychologist, born at Stow-omthc- 
old, Glos., became professor of Hxperi- 
mtal Psychology at Cambridge in 19.31, 
blished The Problem of Noise (1934), and 
vised tests for servicemen daring World 
ar n. 

RTOK, I36la (1881-1945), Hungarian 
mposer, born in Nagyszentmikids. He 
irnt the piano from his mother, and llrst 
peared m public in 1891, subsequently 
idymg m Pressburg and Budapest. His 
rly compositions are in a conventional 
th-century style, but a growing interest in 
Ik-song led him to study and collect 
ungarian folk-music— for which gypsy 
usic had previously been mistaken— and 
ilkan folk-music generally. The rhythms 
id primitive scale-forms of these traaitions 
!came the greatest influenc© upon his own 
prks. In 1907 he was appointed professor 
Pianoforte in Budapest Conservatory, but 
j was driven into exile by World War I and 


the Nazi occupation of Hungary, and seUlcd 
in the United States. After the war ho 
became a major figure in work! music, where 
he won attention with the directness, violence, 
and originality of his work. In America he 
composed his Violin C’oncerio, his Ihird 
Piano Concerto, and I lie <\>ncerto for 
Orchestra, which show his development of 
a broader and more conciliatory style. His 
other works include the opera PluebvanPs 
Castle, the ballet 'The Miraculous Mamlaruh 
and .six string quartets, held by many author- 
ities to be his most important work, us well as 
much music for orchestra aiui piano works. 
See study by H. Stevens (1953), and A, Fassett, 
The Naked Pace of (lenlus (1958). 

BARTOLl, haPto^lee, (1) HaniHIo (1608 K5), 
Italian writer, born at Ferrara, became rector 
of the Jesuit College in Rome, He wrote in 
an extravagant haroctuc style of the Jesuit 
missions in the Hast. 


(2) Pietro Santo, sometimes culled Perugl«o» 
(1635-1700), Italian painter and archaeologist, 
devoted his life to drawing the archaeokuucai 
remains which were being discovered in Hulv 
during Ids lifetime. His son FnmeesTo helped 
him in his work. Many of their drawings arc 
in the Royal l.ihrary at Windsor ami m Hltni 
C'ollcge library. 

(3) /raddeo (13(>2 1422), Italian painter of 
the Sienese school. ‘I'he earliest specinam of 
his art is an altar-jiiecc retu’csenttiig St Peter 
(1390) in titc Louvre. Most of Ids early work 
was c.xecuicd in Pisa, where he was restHin-" 
siblc for the frc.scocs id' Parmlise ami Hell in 
the cathedral, and paintings iti the Pala/zii 
Publico. A Desceat of the Nolv (ihoM (1403) 
in the church of S. Agostino at Pcrtigm is his 
masterpiece. He returned tt> Siena in 1404 
and continued his work in the cuthedful ami 


churches there, us well as in Vtdlerrii. He 
followed the subdued aiul agrccahle style of 
the Sienese school, often imitating the work 
ol Lorenzetti, and wa.s more successful in his 
smaller pictures. 

UARTOLINI, Lorenzo, •letOme (1777 1850), 
Italian sculptor, Imrn at Vernit^ in 1‘uscany, 
went early to Florence, and in 1 797 to Paris* 
where he began to HUuly art in his leisure 
houns and became a friend of Ingres. A bust 
of ^Napoleon executed by him, as well as a 
relief tor the VendOme column depiciinii the 
battle of Au.stcrlitz* brought turn recognititm, 
and m 1 808 Naptileon sent film to fhirnifa to 
found a new school of sculpture. After 
Waterloo, BartoUni removed to Hloreuce. 
where he succeeded Ricci as professor of the 
acuUeniy in IHJ9. His aim to enliven strict 
classicism through the study of nainre was 
not adequately realized in his work, tiln best 
works are Charity in the Pitti Palace* 
Afacchiavrllitn the Htll/J, and tllie Demidoir 
monument in Florence, as well m huiti 
of Madam© de Staid, l.ord Byron and 
l.te. 


BARTOLOMMEO* to* pfopcrly llacetoWIa 
fmrn (1475'd517), Itiillwi painter* one of 
the most distinguished masteri of the Idorw** 
tin© school, was born near Floreitce. Hii 
first teacher was Cosimo but h« 

owed his higher cultivation to th® study oftb© 
■works of Leonardo dt Vinci flit subWs 
ar© mostly religious* and by fiur th« gtmtmf 
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part of his pieces belong to the later years of 
his life. He was a warm adherent of Savona- 
rola, at whose death he gave up painting and 
became a Dominican novice. The visit of the 
young Raphael to Florence in 1504 seems to 
have been instrumental in stimulating him to 
resume his art. He imparted to Raphael his 
knowledge of colouring, and acquired from 
him a more perfect knowledge of perspective. 
The two remained constant friends — Bartol- 
ommeo on one occasion finishing certain of 
Raphael’s unfinished works, Raphael per- 
forming a like kindness for him at another 
time. The greater number of his works are 
to be seen at Florence, in the gallery of the 
Pitti Palace, but the Louvre possesses a fine 
Annunciation by him. See works by Frantz 
(Ratisbon 1879), Leader Scott (1880), 
Gruyer (Paris 1886), Knapp (Halle 1903), 
and von der Gabelentz (1922). 
BARTOLOZZI, Francesco, bar-to-lot'see 
(1727-1815), Italian engraver, was born in 
Florence, and settled in London in 1764 at 
behest of Dalton, librarian to George III. 
Here Bartolozzi produced his exquisite line 
engravings of The Silence, Clyde, &c. In 
1769, on the formation of the Royal Academy 
he was nominated an original member, and 
executed, from a design by his friend Cipriani, 
the diploma, which is still in use, and ranks as 
one of his masterpieces. In 1802 he accepted 
a flattering invitation from the Prince Regent 
of Portugal, to take the superintendence of a 
school of engravers at Lisbon, where he 
resided until his death. His prints, said to be 
more numerous than those of any engraver, 
include line engravings and stippled works, 
printed in brown and red, called ‘ Bartolozzi 
red See Life by Tuer (1882). 

BARTON, (1) Andrew (d. 1511), Scottish naval 
commander who cleared the Scottish coast of 
pirates and in 1506 sent James IV three 
barrels full of Flemish pirates’ heads, and 
who was killed in an engagement with two 
English ships in the Downs. He is the sub- 
ject of an old ballad. 

(2) Bernard (1784-1849), English Quaker 
poet, was born at Carlisle. A bank-clerk 
throughout his life, he was a friend of Lamb 
and his Metrical Effusions (1812) interested 
Southey. His Poems (1820) include devo- 
tional lyrics m the style of George Herbert. 
See Life by E. V. Lucas (1894). 

(1821-1912), born at Oxford, 
Red Cross Society 
1915). 

(4) Sir Edmund (1849-1920), Australian 

statesman, born at Sydney, was the first 
prime minister of the Australian Common- 
(1948)^. tjy Reynolds 

(5) Elizabeth (15067-34), the Maid of Kent, 
a domestic servant at Aldington, began to 

go into trances, 
&c., after an illness m 1525. Archbishop 

to examine her. 
f:,?! persuaded her 

xf ¥ ‘^'rectly inspired by the 

Virgin Mary, and became her confessor at 
of St Sepulchre at Canterbury. 

She denounced Henry VIII’s divorce and 

Cranmer to confess her pretence and was 


hanged at Tyburn with Booking ami four 
other accomplices. 

BARUCH, Bernard Mamies, hah'nwk (1870-- 
), American fmancicr and public servant, 
born in South Carolina, educated in New 
York, began life as an ollicc-boy, but made a 
fortune by speculation. Like Bcaverbrook, 
he became a povvcrful political in lluencc. 

‘ the adviser of presidents ’ and of Sir Winston 
Churchill, served on many commissions, 
particularly the American Atomic L'ncrgy 
Commission to which he submitted in I94n 
the * Baruch plan ’ for international control 
of atomic energy. See his Mv Own Storv 
(1958) and Life by M. L. C’oit (1958). 

BARY, Sec Dii Bary. 

BARYE, Antoine Louis, bah-rce (1796 1875), 
French sculptor, distinguishctl for his bmn/c 
statues of animals. Sec L’rcnch monograplss 
by Alexandre (1889) and Cluuinicr (1926). 
BASALDELLA, Mirko (1910 • ), Italian 

sculptor and painter, born at Udine, lie 
studied in Venice, L'lorcncc, and Milan, and 
held an exhibition in Rome in I9.h». Later he 
designed the bronze memorial doors for the 
Ardeatinc caves near Rome. In 1953 he won 
the second prize in the international Onkmnm 
Political Prisoner sculpture competitiom and 
in 1957 he held his first London exhibition of 
sculptures, which show an alUnity wit ft 
primitive and prehistoric fornts. 

BASEDOW, Johann Bernlmrtl, <6* 

(1723-90), German educationist who sought 
to reduce to practice the maxims of Rousseau 
and Comcnius, was born tit Hamburg. Sec 
Jiis Life by Meyer (2 vols. 1792). und works 
by Hahn (1885) and Pinlochc (Paris 1890), 
BASEVI, George (1794 -1845), Lnglish archi- 
tect, born in London, became a pupil of Str 
John Soane, travelled in Greece anil Italy 
(1816-19), designed in classic revivalist style 
the Fitzwiliiam Museum in Gtunbridge, 
country mansions at Bretton Park, Gatcomhc 
Park, Taplow, laid out part of LoiulotLs 
Belgravia, and de.signed Gothic cluirdics at 
Stockport, Twickenham and C'hdseji. He 
fell to his death whilst surveying Lly Chithed- 
ral. 

BASHKIRTSEV, Marie {I860 84), Ru.ssian 
artist and diarist, born of noble family at 
Pultowa, South Russia, kept from childiuHHl 
a diary m French, selections of which were 
published posthumously. She became a 
painter of some promise but died ofconhumiv 
Pans. Sec her Journal (Lug. trans. 

Lertm (trams. 1891). 

BASIL, St, surnamed J’he Great (c. .129 ^79), 
one of the greatest of the Greek fathers, was 
9^fsarea, m Cappadocia, atid in 370 
succeeded Eusebius us bishop of Im native 
mty. The best editions of his works are the 
Benedictine (hms 17.19) and Migne% (Paris 
^ B. Jackson, Nkmc ami lUvr- 

Nicene Fathers, Vol. 8 (1895), 

BASIL I, culled the Macedonian . Byzantine 

rounded the 

Sn? companion of, 

Michael HI. 
Giambattista, bah^zmAay {ISIS- 
compiler of the Pentmwmw 
(Naples 163p, a collection of fifty Neapolitan 

and (Bmlm 1846) 

and translated by Sir R. Burton (1893), 
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bash JOES, ba-si-irdeez (H, r. 125), Alexun- 
driiin philosopher, one o( the grciitcst ot tlic 
Gnostics, claimed apostolic sanction lor a 
system which combined Platonic transcenden- 
talism, Christology, cosmogony, and a theory 
of illumination. , 

BASIRE, bah- 2 eiT\ (1) Isaxic ( 1 6()7» 76), Imglish 
divine, archdeacon of Northumberland and 
rector ot' Stanhope, was born of Huguenot 
parentage either at Rouen or in Jersey. 
Ousted by the parliamentarians, he visited the 
Levant (1647-61) to establish communion 
between the English and Cireek churches. 
Sec Life by Oarnell (LS31). 

(2) Jaimes (17.10 4802), a London engraver, 
the son, father, and grandtuther ot three 
engravers Lsiisic (1704 68), Jaimes (1760— 
1822), and Jaimes (1706 4860). 
BASKEEVILLK, John (1706; 75), Lng ish 
printer, was born at wSion Util, Wolvcrlcy, 
Worcestershire, lie began ais ai footman, 
became a writing-master in Birmingham, and 
from 1740 carried on ai successful japanning 
business there. About 1750 he began to 
make cosily experiments in letter-founding, 
and produced types which have scarcely been 
excelled. The quarto (175(>) was, in 

Macauhiy's words, ‘ the first ol those 
mugniiiccnt editions which went forth to 
astonish Ihiropc % and which, 55 in number, 
included Milton, Juvenal, t'ongreve, Addison, 
the Bible, a Greek New 'rcstament, Horace, 
and C'atullus. In 1758 lie became printer to 
(’ambridge University. He manufactured 
his own paper and ink. and the inlUience ol 
ids type was perhaps greater abrotul than in 
Britain. A foe to ‘ superstition % he chose 
to be buried in his own garden, but lus 
remains were exhumed. See study by J. H. 
Benton (1944). r 

BASNAGK, Jacques, balMUtzh (165.1 4 72.1), 
French Protestant theologian, diplomat and 
historian, driven from France to Holland 
by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. See 
French Life by Mailhel (1880). 

BASS. (1) George (d. 1812). English naval 
surgeon who in 1796 98 explored the strait 
that bears his name between 4‘asmania and 
Australia. He died a South American miner. 

(2) Michael 'Hiomas (1799-1884), English 
brewer, was born at Burton-on-4'rent and 
was trained in the family businc\ss founded 
by his grandfather. William Buss, in 1777, 
which he expanded considerably. He helped 
10 improve the lot of the working man both 
as employer and as Liberal M.P. (1848-83). 
His son. Michael Arthur (1837-7 909), became 
Baron Burton in 1886. 

BASS ANO , Jacopo, ba-midml, properly 
Giacomo da Fonte (1510 92). Venetian 
painter, founder of genre painting in Europe, 
was born at Bassano. His best paintings arcol 
peasant life, biblical scenes, &c., and include 
the altar-piece of the Nativity at Bassano. 
Jacob\^ Return to Cammn at the Ducal 
Palace, Venice, and Portrait of a amleman 
in the National Gallery, London. His four 

sons were also painters. 

BASSE, William. English poet, who published 
between 1602 and 1653 hm best-known piece, 
an elegy on Shakespeare. « u 

BASSEJn'DYNE, 4'homas (d, 1577), Edinburgh 
bookseller, who in 1576 reprinted the second 


Geneva version of the New 'reslumcnt (the 
first published in Scotland). See Dobson's 
fiistorv of the Bassendyne Bible (Edin. 1887), 
BASS(>MPIP:RRK, Enmyois de. ba-sd-pyer 
(1579 1646), I'rcnch soklicr, born at Haroucl, 
Lorraine, was raised to the rank of Marshal 
of France in 1622. He bore an active part in 
the siege of I.a Rochelle; but was imprisoned 
by Richelieu in the Bastille from 1631 to 1643. 
lie was an accomplished courtier, extrava- 
gant in luxury, tmd excessively addicted to 
gallantries, ilis memoirs, written in the 
Bu.stille, contain interesting sidelights on Ins 
sojourn in London as ambassador. 

BAS'EIAN. (1) Adolf 11826 I6()5), CJcrman 
anthropologist, born at Bremen, studied at 
Berlin. Heidelberg, Prague, Jena, and Wurz- 
burg, and in 1851 sailed to Australia as a 
ship’s doctor, and collected first-hand 
material for his ctlmological sludies in most 
continents. He stressed the importance ot 
the psychological aspects of folk-cultures. 

(2) Henry Charlton (18.37 1915), Pnglish 
biologist, was born at 'IVuro, (Cornwall, 
educated privately and at University C ollcgc, 
London, where he became prolc.ssor ot 
Pathological Anatomy (1867). hospital |4iysi- 
eian (1871), and professor of Chmcal 
Medicine (1887-95). He championed the 
doctrine of spontaneous generation, .and 
became one of the founders oj Bnttsh 
neurology through his work on aphasia and 
other speech defects. 

BAS'riA'r. Fr6d6ric. iurd-yah (1801 50), 
political economist, born at Bayonne, 
published works against protection iuid 
socialism. See works by CL de Nouvion 
(1905). Ronce (1905), and Bidet (1906). 
BASTIDE. Jules. /ia.v-rm/ (1800 79), hrepeh 
radical journalist, minister of lorcign alUurs 
in 1848, and member of the C'onstituent 
Assembly, was born in Paris, took nart in the 
Paris revolt (1832), was condemned to death, 

escaped, and was later pardoned. 
BASTIEN-LEPACJE, Jules, boK-tyW^pahzh 
(1848 84), I'rcnch painter, was born at 
namviller.s. Meuse. His pictures arc mostly 
of rustic scenes, but there arc portraits ol 
Sarah Bernhardt, the Prince ol Wales 
(Edward VII), &c. Bee luonogmphs by 
'fheurict (Irans. 1892) and C'artwnglU ( 1894), 
BATA. Tomas, bcdftytt (1876 1932), C '/echo- 
slovakian industrialist, He was born at /Bn, 
in Moravia, where, from a small .shocmakmg 
business, he built up the largest leather 
factory in FUiropc, in 1928 producing 75,000 
pains of shoes a day. Bata was kdicd when 
an aircraft struck one of lus factory chimneys; 
the company was incorporated in C z.edu> 
.slovakitPs mitionaliz.cd industries. 
BATAIUT:. mix rumry, kiFtri/i/ (1872- 
1922). E'rench poet and dramatist, born at 
NImes. The predominant theme m his 
works arc inner conlBcts, as in Muman 
(1904). La Marche miptiak (1905), La Vkrge 
folk (1910), sometimes verging on melo- 
drama. ^ 

BATE, Stanley (1913-™ ), English composer 
and pianist, born in Plymouth, where, in 
1930. he composed, produced, and conducted 
his first opera. After studying under Vaughan 
Williams, Nadia Boulanger, and Hindemith, 
Bate first made his mark as a composer for 
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the theatre, but a tour of Australia followed 
by some years in America drew attention to 
his works in symphonic and concerto form. 

BATEMAN, (1) Henry Mayo (1887- ), 

Australian cartoonist, born at Sutton Forest, 
New South Wales. From 1906 much of his 
work appeared in Punch and other periodicals. 
He is best known for a series of humorous 
drawings depicting sitations such as The 
Guardsman Who Dropped His Rifle. Several 
collections of his drawings have been pub- 
lished, and he also wrote The Art of Drawing 
(1926) and Himself (1931). 

(2) Kate Josephine (1842-1917), American 
actress, daughter of Hezekiah Linthicum 
(1812-75) the theatrical manager, born at 
Baltimore, began acting at the age of four and 
after successful tours in America, acted in 
London with Henry Irving in Shakespearean 
plays (1875-77). She married Dr George 
Crowe in 1866. Her sisters, Isabel (1854- 
1934) and Virginia (1853-1940) were both 
distinguished actresses. The latter married 
Edward Compton. For their children, see 
Compton and Mackenzie. 

BATES, (1) Henry Walter (1825-92), British 
naturalist and traveller, was born at Leicester, 
With his friend Alfred R. Wallace (q.v.), in 
April 1848 he left to explore the Amazons, 
and remained there till 1859. In 1861 he 
published his distinctive contribution to the 
theory of natural selection in a paper explain- 
ing the phenomena of mimicry. In 1864 he 
became assistant-secretary of the Royal 
Geographical Society. See Memoir by E. 
Clodd prefixed to fourth ed. of his Naturalist 
on the Amazons (1892). 

(2) Herbert Ernest (1905— ), British 
novelist, playwright, and short story writer, 
born at Rushden, Northants. He began his 
working life as a journalist and was later a 
warehouse clerk- His first play. The Last 
Bread, and his first novel. The Two Sisters, 
appeared in 1926. In his early days he bene- 
fited from the advice of Edward Garnett and 
later came under the influence of Stephen 
Crane, which probably accounts for the 
American flavour of his work. He is one of 
the greatest exponents of the short story form, 
with a gift for the sensitive portrayal of 
character with the maximum economy. His 
essay in literary criticism. The Modern Short 
Story, is regarded as a classic. Best-known 
works : Fair Stood the Wind for France 
(1944), The Purple Plain (1947), The Jacaranda 
Tree (1949), My Uncle Silas (l953). 

BATESON, William (1861-1926), English 
biologist, born at Whitby, Yorkshire, was 
educated at Rugby and Cambridge, where he 
became professor of Biology in 1908. In 
1912 he transferred to the Royal Institution 
and was president of the British Association 
Principles of Heredity 
(1902) and Problems of Genetics (1913) made 
Mendel s work better understood and 
recognized. 

name of a Polish family of 
Transylvanian origin: 

(1) Elizabeth, niece of (2) and wife of the 
Hungarian Count Nddasdy, was discovered 
m 1610 to have murdered 650 young girls 
that she might renew her own youth by 
bathmg in their warm blood. Her accom- 


plices were burnt; but she was shut up for 
life in her fortress of Cscj. See Baring- 
Gould’s Book of Werewolves (1865). 

(2) Stephen. See under ^S1F.p^u:N. 

BATHURST, bath'-t^rst, (I) Allen Bathurst, 
1st Earl (1684-1775), English Tory statesman, 
created baron in 1722, carl 1762, father of (2) 
and friend of Pope, Swift, Congreve, Prior, 
and Sterne. 

(2) Henry, 2nd Earl (1714-94), son of (1), 
from 1778 was lord chancellor - * one of the 
weakest, though one of the worthiest ' that 
ever sat on the Woolsack. Ilis son Henry, 
3rd Earl (1762-1834), was colonial secretary 
(1812-28). 

(3) Henry (1744-1837), English divine, 
nephew of (I), Irom 1805 Bishop of Norwich, 
the ‘ only Liberal bishop ’ of his day. 1 1 is son 
Benjamin (1784 1809) disappeared ntystcri- 
ousfy between Berlin and Hamburg as ho was 
travelling with dispatches from Vienna. 

BATISTA Y ZAl.DIVAU, hulgencio, bafu^ 
teesfah ee sahLdee'vahr (1901 ), Cuban 

dictator, born in Oriente province, rose from 
sergeant-major to colonel in the army coup 
against President Machado (193 1 31) and him- 
self became president (1940 44). In 1952 he 
emerged from retirement, overthrew^ Presi- 
dent Frio, postponed the impending elections 
until November 1954, when, with himself as 
the sole candidate, he was re-clectcd president. 
He ruled as dictator until his overthrow by 
Fidel Castro (q.v.) in January 1959, when ho 
found refuge m the- Dominican Kcpublic. 

BATMAN, John (1800-40), the * l-oimdcr of 
Victoria’, born at Parramatta, in May 1 835 
colonized the shores of Port Phillip from 
Tasmania. 


BATTENBERG, name of a family of German 
origin, derived from tlie title of countess of 
Battcnberg conrerred in 1851 on the Polish 
countess Julia Theresa von Hauke (1825-95^ 
the morganatic wife of Prince Alexander of 
Hesse. Their children included: 

(1) Prince Alexander of (1857 93), was 
chosen prince of Bulgaria in 1879, proclaimed 
the union of Eastern Rumclia with Bulgaria 
(1885) without consulting Russia, and thereby 
also provoked the jealousy of the Serbiarus, 
whom he defeated in a fortnight’s citmpaign. 
But in August 1886 partisans of Russia over- 
powered him in his palace at Kolia, forced 
him to abdicate, and carried him off to Rcni, 
in Russian territory. Set free in a few days, 
he returned; but after a futile attempt to 
conciliate the tsar, he abdicated finally next 
month, and as Count Hartenau retired to 
Darms^dt. See Life (trans. 1955) by Corti. 

(2\ Prince Henry of (185B»96), in 1885 
married the Princess Beatrice (1857-1944), 
youngest daughter of Queen Victoria, and 
died at sea of fever caught in the Ashanti 
campaign. See D, Didf, 7he Shy Princess 

(3) Prince Louis Alexander of* See 
Mountbatten. 

BATTHYANYI, bat-yanyee, one of the oldest 
gid most powerful of the noble families of 
Hungary: 

. (1) Casimir, Count (1807-54), died an exile 
m Pans, havmg shared in the Hungarian 
insurrection of 1849. 

(2) Louis, Count (1809-49), was shot by 
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martial law for his part in that same insur- 
rection. His estates were confiscated, but 
were restored to his family in 1867; and in 
1870 his body was removed and interred 
anew with great solemnity. 

BATUTA. See Ibn Batuta. 

BATYUSHKOV, Koiistaiilm Nilcolaievitch, 
bat'yoosh-kof (1787-1855), Russian poet, was 
born at Vologda. He served in the Napole- 
onic wars, but became insane in 1821 and 
was confined in an asylum for the remaining 
34 years of his life. Profoundly infiucnced 
by French and Italian writers, his work was 
much admired by Pushkin. His most 
important work was The Death of Tasso. 
BAUDELAIRE, Charles Pierre, boHle-^layr 
(1821-67), French symbolist poet, born in 
Paris, spent an imhapp)^ childhood quarrel- 
ling with his soldier-diplomat step-father. 
Colonel Aupick, was educated at Lyons and 
in Paris and was packed olf on a voyage to 
India* But he stopped off at Mauritius, 
where Jeanne Duval, a half-caste, became his 
mistress and inspiration. On his return to 
Paris in 1843 he spent much of his time in the 
studios of Delacroix, Manet, and Daumier, 
and wrote art criticisms, Le Salon de 1845 and 
Le Salon de 1846, lie sided with the revolu- 
tionaries in 1848, although he was by nature 
aristocratic and catholic. H is masterpiece is a 
collection of poems, /-e*y Fleurs dii nut I (1857), 
for which author, printer, and publisher were 
prosecuted for impropriety in 1864, but which 
earned the praise of critics and was to exert 
an influence far into t he 2()th century. Later 
works include Les Taradls arti/ieiels ( 1 860) and 
Petits Poimes en prose (1869). He was 
greatly attracted by de Quinccy and Edgar 
Allan Poo, whose works ho translated (1856'* 
1865). Baudelaire substituted self-analysis 
for the ‘ attitudinizing ’ of the Romantics, 
His was the dilemma of a religious nature 
without religious beliefs, a continued scarcli 
for the good and the significant with which 
every flower, every smell, every colour, every 
part of life was imbued. His Satanism, his 
pre-occupation with the macabre, the per- 
verted, and the horrid was an essential feature 
of this search. 'Phe school of ‘ Decadents \ 
unlike the modern existentialists, spotlighted 
the * Satanism ’ and ignored the reason for it. 
Having written a critical work on his literary 
associates Balzac, Gautier, and de Nerval, 
published posthumously in 1880, Baudelaire 
took to drink and opium* was struck down 
with paralysis and poverty, and after two 
years in Brussels (1864»66) he died in Paris, 
See works by H. Raynaud (1922), A. 
Thibaudet, Intirieurs (1924), P. Vakry (1924), 
F. Porchd (1943), J. P. Sartre (1946), turncU 
(1953), and E. Starkic (1957). 

BAUDOUIN I, btUlwr (1930-. ), king of 

the Bekians, elder son of Leopold HI and his 
first wife. Queen Astrid. He succeeded to 
the throne in July 1951 on the abdication of 
his father over the controversy of the latter’s 
conduct during World War IL 
BAUDRY, Paul Jacques Aira^, b&dree (1828- 
1886), French painter, was born at La Roche- 
sur-Yon and studiedat L’Ecole des Beaux- Arts, 
Pans, and in Italy. He exhibited five paint- 
ings m the Salon m 1857, including, Dmth of 
a Vestal Virgin, but is chiefly known for the 


thirty large panels, illustrative of music and 
dancing, executed with great skill and imagi- 
native power, with which he decorated the 
foyer of the Paris Opera (1866 76), He was 
also responsible for the frescoes in the ('our 
de Cassation at the Paris laiw C’ourts and 
ceilings at C'hantiliy. 

BAUER, (1) Chiroliiic, htnv'tV (1807 -78), 
Cicrman actress, born at Heidelberg, in 1829 
she married Prince Leopold, uftcrwanls king 
of the Belgians. 'Their morganatic union was 
as brief as it was unhappy; in 1831 she 
returned to the stage, which she quitted only 
in 1844, on her marriage to a Polish count. 
Sec her Memoirs (trans. 1884), 

(2) Georg, 8cc AtfRicotA. 

BAUIMI, 'Vicki, bowni (186(» I9c>0)» Austrian 
novelist, born in Vienna, wrote Orand Hotel 
(1930), Helene, Clrand Opera (1942), i^e., 
short-stories, and plays. 

BAUMft, Antoine, bti-nuiy' (172«. I HIM), 
French chemist, born at Senlis, invented tlie 
hydrometer named after him and many dyeing 
processes. 

BAUMEIS'l'ER, Willi, /ww'mlv-mr (1889^ 
1955), <Jerman painter, horn at Stuttgart, 
For some years he was a professor at the 
Frankfurt School of Art, hut the I litler regime 
prohibited him from leaching and lie turned 
to scientific research on colour and to tire- 
historic archaeology. 'These i merest h arc 
reflected in his work (cf. A trican Histories, a 
series of paintings depicting strange organic 
forms, dun-coloured on white biickgroimd). 
His series of paintings, from the Matterblider 
murals, througli Painter with his Palette to 
the MonUu'u and Monturi experiments, show 
wide variety of theme and style and continu- 
ously novel treatment. See monograph by 
W. CJrohmann (1952). 

BAUMGAR'TEN, Alexander (Jottlieb, hawm* 
gar-tdn (1714 62), Cicrman aesthetic philo- 
sopher, a dear and acute thinker of the 
school of WolIT, wa.s born in Berlin, and in 
1740 became professor of Philosophy at 
T’rankfurt - on - the - Oder. H is A esthetiea 
(1750 >58) inOncnced Kant, and the Meta- 
physiea (1739) is a systemulic rendering <if 
WollFs rationalistic philosophy. Bee Tile by 
Ci. F. Meier ( 1763), and studies by J. 8ehmidt 
(Halle 1874) and 11. G. Peters (1934). 

BAUR, Eerdimmdi Christian, bonr (1792 1860), 
German theologian and New 'Testament 
critic, was born at Schmiden, near Ktuttgart, 
and held the 'Tiibingen duiir of 'Theology 
Irom 1826, He founded the ‘ Tiibingeh 
Sciiool * of theology, the first to use strict 
historical research mctlmds in the stiuly of 
early Christhinity. Kcc studies by R, Miickay 
(18w) and A, Schweitzer {1912). 

BAX, (1) Sir Arnold Edward 'Trevor (1883 
1953), English composer, was born in 
I.,ondon and studied at the Royal Aciidcmy 
of Music, A visit to Russiii in 19U) directly 
inspired such piano nieces m ‘ Gopak ’(1911) 
and ‘In a Vodka Shop* (1915), but much 
more influential on Bax was the Celtic 
revival. His lovo and admiration for all 
things Celtic was expressed early In Irish 
short stories, which he wrote under the name 
of Dermot O’Byrn©, and musletlly in 
orchestral pieces (1912-13), in many songs 
set to the words of revival poets, in the choral 
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St Patrick'^ s Breastplate (1923-24), and in An 
Irish Elegy (1917), for English horn, harp and 
strings. Between 1921 and 1939 Bax, a 
self-styled ‘ brazen romantic * , wrote his 
seven symphonies, expressing moods from 
bitterness to serenity; in 1921 his Mater ora 
Filium assured his place in the great English 
choral tradition; and his vast output in most 
other fields — tone-poems such as In the Faery 
Hills (1909) and Tintagel (1917), chamber 
music, piano solos and concertos — attests to 
the validity of his appointment in 1942 as 
Master of the King’s (from 1952 Queen’s) 
Musick. He was knighted in 1937, and died 
in Cork in 1953. See his autobiography, 
Farewell my Youth (1943). His brother 
Clifford (1886- ) is a playwright and 

author. 

(2) Ernest Belfort (1854-1926), a founder of 
English Socialism, born in Leamington, a 
barrister, he founded with William Morris the 
Socialist League and wrote much on Social- 
ism, history, and philosophy. See Life by R. 
Arch (1927). 

BAXTER, (1) George (1804-67), English 
engraver and print-maker, born in Lewes, 
son of (3), developed a method of printing 
in oil-colours, using copper or steel plates 
for his outlines, with neutral tones on the 
same plate obtained by aquatint or stipple. 
His process, patented in 1835, required a 
combination of between ten and twenty wood 
and metal blocks for each reproduction. 

(2) Gregory Paul (1876- ), American 

chemist, was born at Somerville, Mass. A 
professor at Harvard, he helped to determine 
the atomic weight of lead. 

(3) John (1781-1858), English printer, was 
born in Surrey, settled in Lewes and published 
the illustrated ‘ Baxter’s Bible ’ and the first 
book of cricket rules. 


(4) Richard (1615-91), English Noncon- 
fo^ist divine, was born at Rowton, Shrop- 
shire. His education was irregular, but he 
acquired immense knowledge by private 
study. In 1638 he was ordained deacon by 
the Bishop of Worcester. Originally, like his 
family and friends, a Conformist, he found 
himself led to adopt some of the Noncon- 
formist views. In 1642, on the outbreak of 
the Civil War, he retired to Coventry, and 
mmistered for two years to its garrison and 
inhabitants. His sympathies were almost 
whoUy with the Puritans, and after Naseby he 
acted as army chaplain, and was present at 
the sieges of Bridgwater, Bristol, Exeter, and 
returned to Kidderminster 
0647), but his uncertain health caused him 
to retire to Rouse-Lench, Worcestershire, 
where he wrote the first part of The Saints' 
Everlasting (1650). At the Restoration 
he was appointed a royal chaplain, and took 

Conference. 

Presbyterian though he was, he did not object 
A t form of Episcopacy. In 1662 
c 1 * ? of Uniformity drove him out of the 
^ghsh Chumh, and he retired to Acton, 
Indulgence in 1672 
return to London, where he 
divided his time between preaching and 
witmg. ^ut in 1685 he was brought, for 
^eged sedition in his Paraphrase of the New 
Testament, before Judge Jeffreys, who treated 


him in the most brutal manner, callin,ft Ihtn a 
dog, and swearing it would he no nu^ic than 
justice to whip such a villain through the city. 
Condemned to pay 500 marks, and to he 
imprisoned till the line was paid, he lay m 
King’s Bcncli Prison for nearly eighteen 
months. Sec his aiitohiographicul A*e/n/wnie 
Baxterianae (1696), Life by Powteke (PhMb 
and study by Laddl (1929). 

BAYARD, bVard, American family ofDemoeiiU 
politicians: 

(1) Asheton (1767 IK 15). father of 

(2) and (3), a lawyer, was elected to conercN'i 
in 1796, a conspicuous memher of the 
Federal party. He was in tlie Senate from 
1804 to 1813, opposed the war of IK 12. and 
was one of the negotiators of the treaty which 
followed. 

(2) James Asheton (1799 IKKO). son of ( I ), 
also a distinguished Denmcratic senator. 

(3) Richard Henry tl79c> son id' ( U. 

was longa senator, and represented the 1 Imtnl 
States in Belgium. 

(4) Thomas Francis (1828 9K). son tif (2), 

qualified for the bar. and entermg the senate 
(1869), acted with the Democrats. He was 
proposed for the presidency in 1880 and 
1884, and, secretary of stale IHK5 89. was m 
1893-97 ambassador to (ircat Bruam, 
Oxford made him a in 1896. 

BAYARD, Pierre (lu I'errail, tiuwalier di% 
bah-yahr {147 (y i 524), * the knight witiunit 
fear and without reproach % was born at the 
Chfitcau Bayard, near Circtudde, Aceom- 
paiiying Charles VIII to Italy in 1494 95. he 
won his .spurs at the battle of Pornoun where 
he captured a standard. Early in I anus XITs 
reign, in a battle near Milan, he followed the 
defeated force.s with such impctuositv that he 
entered the city with them, and was made a 
prisoner, but the Duke Ludovico Kftn/a 
released him without ransom. At Hat letta. m 
1502, Bayard and ten other Ereneh kmghfs 
fought an equal number of Spaniards; amt 
although seven Frcnclnncn were thrown m 
the first charge, the result, chiefly through 
Bayard s bravery, after a .six hours’ cmtth.it. 
was declared equal. He fougftt hravelv m 
Spam, and against the Cienoesc and Venctiann, 
In 1515 Bayard was sent into Dauphiiie to 
make a way for the army over the Alps and 
through Piedmont; m this expedition he 
took Prosper Colonmi prisoner. Next, m 
Man^nano, he gained u victory for Efaneix 1, 
who, m consequence, submitted to receive the 
ho^nour of knighthood from Bayard. When 
invaded (diampagne wiilt a 
army, Bayard dekmded Mevicrex. He wiw 
mortal y wounded by a shot from an aniuHnis 

itml 

MV K reciting the M/.iwrfr, 

SerAWnT. 

» Johann, WVr (1572-1625), Owniait 
was born at Rhain, hi Bavariii, 
and died an advocate at Augsbtirff! Il« 

5oi?sfaM depicts the positkwi of 

500 stars in addition to those given by Tycho 
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Brahe (q.v.). His designations by the letters 
of the Crreck alphabet in preference to the 
Arabic proper names is still used for the 
brighter stars. 

BAYLE, Pierre (1647-1706), b' reach philo- 
sopher and critic, was born at C'arlat, near 
b'oix, in Languedoc. Although a Protestant 
pastor's son, lie studied philosophy under the 
Jesuits at I'oulouse, and for a year and a Iialf 
turnctl C'atholic. 'Po escape censure, he went 
to Cicneva, where he studied the philosophy of 
Descartes. After a few years he returned to 
h'rance, and in 1675 was elected to the chair of 
Philosophy at Sedan, in UnSl at Rotterdam. 
In 16(S4 he started NouveUes dv la n^puNUjue 
ties leffrvs'j one of the most successful 
attempts at a popular journal of literary 
criticism. 'Lhe revocation of the I'dict of 
Nantes led Bayle to write a strong defence of 
toleration; but accusations brought forward 
by the theologian Juricu, who regarded Bayle 
as an agent of iTance and tlie enemy of 
Protestantism, led to his dismissal in 169.L 
Bayle now devoted his leisure to the Dktwn- 
naire historiquv ct critique (Rotterdam 1696). 
In it he discussed tlie great speculative themes 
and the literature of his day in a detaehed and 
comprehensive manner, bringingout the con- 
troversies on every sitle, juirticularly against 
orthodoxy. His dclaehinent was the basis of 
his scepticism, which exercised an immense 
inllucnce over the literature and philosophy of 
the coming age orcuilightcnment. ^ His touch- 
stone is tlie Cartesian principle ot*' clear and 
distinct ideas \ The article on ‘ Zeno ' in his 
tlictionary examines masterfully the concepts 
of space and time, His claim that morality is 
independent of religion caused him to he 
persecuted to the end of his life. See Live.s 
and stiulies by A. C"a/es (1905), J. Devolve 
(1906), and L. Lacoste (1929). 

BAYIdS, Lilhm Mary (1874 1937), English 
theatrical manager, born in London, the 
daughter of musicians. In 1K9() the family 
emigrated to South Africa, where she became 
a musicdeucher in Johannesburg. Returning 
to England in 1898, she helped with the 
management of the Royal Victoria Hall 
(afterward.s the Did Vic), becoming manager 
in 1912; under her tbc theatre became a joint 
home ofiShakespearc atxl opera. In 1931 she 
acquired Sadler’s Wells 'Pheatre for the 
exclusive presentation of opera and ballet. 
She was made ti C'ompiinion of Honour in 
1929. Sec The IVork of i Mian ed. V, (L 

Harcourt Williams (19.18), and tlie biography 
by Russell and Svbil 'Ihorndike (1938). 
BAVLY/Hiomas Haynes (1797-1839), English 
song-writer, was born at Bath, and was 
trained for the church but wrote * Ed be a 
Butterfly’, ‘She wore a Wreath of Roses’, 
‘Oh, no, w© never mention her*, ‘The 
Soldier’s Tear’, and otlier songs, verse, tales 
and plays instead. Sec A, Lang’s A.v.vng.v in 
IMfhf(m)i), 

BAYREHTO, Margrtvin© oL See Anspacb. 
BAZAINE, ha<efh (\) Francois Achille (181 1- 
1888), marshal of France, born at Versailles, 
Entering the army in 1831, he served in 
Algeria, Spain, the Crimea, the Italian 
campaign of 1859. and the French expedition 
to Mexico (1862), but surrendered at Metz 
(October 27, IS70), and 3 marshals, over 6W 


olliecrs, and 173,000 men became prisoners 
of war. For this, in 1873, he was coiirt- 
martiallcd, and sentenced to degradation and 
death, a sentence commuted to 20 years' 
imprisonment. But in 1874 he escaped from 
the fortress on the lie Stc Marguerite, near 
C'annes, and he died at Madrid. 

(2) dean Reii6 (1904 ). l*'reiich painter, 

born in I^iris. His style has developed 
through cubism to abstract art, and he has 
produced a number of very successful 
lapcslrv designs. 

BAZAIXaCFTK, Sir Joseph William, /^uz'dA/Vr 
(1819 90), the engineer of London's drainage 
.system and the 'Hiamcs cmbiinkinents, was 
knighted in 1874. 

BAZAIU), Saint- Amand, ha<^rah/ (1791 ^ 
1832). I-'reneh Socialist born at Baris, in 1820 
foiintlcd an association of F'rench C'arbonari, 
and in 1825 attached himself to the scliool 
of Saint-Simon, he and F.nlantin beemning 
its ‘ B6res Su primes 

BA/JN, Ren{% -r/' ( 1 853 1932), I tcucIi novelist , 
born at Angers, depicted witli charm and 
colour the life of peasant folk in the various 
I'rench provinces, and in some of his novels, 
such as /.ov OherM (1901), dealt with the 
social problems of his time. He became an 
Academicitm in 1904. 

BEAC'IL SceLeC'aron 

BKACDNSFIKLD, Earl of. Sec Disrawi, 
Bmnmmin. 

BEALE, (1) Dorothea (IH.H 1906), English 
lionecr of women’s education, was born in 
ondon, aiul from 1858 was principal of 
( ’heltenham 1 adies’ ( 'ollcgc. An ailvocute of 
higher education for women, slic sptmsored 
St Hilda’s Hall, Oxford, in 1894 and later 
became a sulfrageite. See Lives bv E,. Rtiikes 
(1908) and E. H. Shillilo (1920): also J. 
Ramm, //me IXfferenr Frani f/,v(l958). 

(2) Lionel f^mith (1828 1906), Ibiglish 
physiologist, born in London, a profes.sor of 
Ring’s t’ollegc, London (185J 96), he dis- 
covered * Beale's cells ’. 

BEARD, <k‘orf»e Miller (1839 83), an Ameri- 
can neurologist, born at Montville, C’onm^ 
distinguished for hi.s work in neurasthenia 
and mental illness. 

BEARDSLEY, Aubrey (1872 98), linglish 
illustrator, born at Brighton, was in an 
architect’s and lirc-insurunce oHiccs, but 
became famous by his fantastic posters and 
illustrations for Marte (PArthur, Wilde’s 
Sat(mu\ Mape af the Mile de Mauphu 

Votpom\ as well as for the Yelltm Mmfk 
magazine (1894 (T.) and his own ikmk af Fifty 
I>rawing,% mostly executed in bltick and white, 
in a highly individualistic asymmetrical style. 
With Wilde (q.v.) he is regarded as leader of 
tlie ‘Decadents’ of the 1890s. lie died of 
consumption at Mentone, having embraced 
the Catholic faith. See studies by MarilHcr 
(1900) and Ross (1909), and Life by A. 
Symons (1949). 

BEATON, or Bethune, (I) David (1494-1546), 
Scottish statesman and prelate, nephew of 
(2), was born at Balfour, Fife, and educated 
at the imiversltios of St Andrews, Glasgow, 
and Baris. He was at the French court 
(1519) as Scottish ‘ resident * md twice later 
as ambassador to negotiate Jam« V’s 
marriages. FI© was given French rights of 
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citizenship and appointed Bishop of Mirepoix 
by Francis I (1537). In 1525 he took his seat 
in the Scots Parliament as abbot of Arbroath 
and was appointed Privy Seal. On the death 
of (2) in 1539, he succeeded him as Arch- 
bishop of St Andrews, and soon began 
persecuting the Protestants, obtaining from 
the pope the appointment of legatus a latere 
in Scotland. On James’s death, after the 
disastrous rout at Solway Moss (1542), 
Beaton produced a forged will, appointing 
himself and three others regents of the king- 
dom during the minority of the infant Queen 
Mary. The nobility, however, elected the 
Protestant Earl of Arran regent. Beaton was 
arrested, but soon regained favour with the 
regent and as chancellor (1543) induced the 
latter to follow a pro-French policy and 
publicly to abjure Protestantism. In 1546 he 
had George Wishart (q.v.) burnt at St 
Andrews, and witnessed his sufferings from a 
window. Three months later he was himself 
assassinated by a band of conspirators in his 
castle of St Andrews, May 29. His mistress, 
Marion Ogilvy, had home him at least two 
sons and one daughter — the last married an 
Earl of Crawford. See Life by Professor 
Herkless (1891). 

(2) James (1470?-1539), uncle of (1), took 
his M.A. at St Andrews in 1493, and rose 
rapidly to be Archbishop of Glasgow (1509), 
and of St Andrews (1522). One of the 
regents during James V’s minority, he upheld 
the Hamilton against the Douglas faction; 
and in 1526 he had ‘ to keep sheep in Bal- 
grumo ’, whilst the Douglases plundered his 
castle. He was soon, however, reinstated in 
his see, and figured as a zealous supporter of 
France, and an opponent of the Reformation, 
Patrick Hamilton and three other Protestants 
being burnt during Beaton’s primacy. 

(3) James (1517-1603), nephew of (1), an 
archbishop of Glasgow from 1552 until the 
death of the queen-regent, Mary of Lorraine, 
when he withdrew to Paris as Scottish 
ambassador. 

BEATRICE, Princess. See Battenberg. 
BEATTIE, James (1735-1803), Scottish poet 
and essayist, was born at Laurencekirk, 
studied at Marischal College, Aberdeen, and 
after some years as a schoolmaster became in 
1760 professor of Moral Philosophy there. 
His overrated Essay on Truth (1770) attacked 
Hume, but he is chiefly remembered for his 
poem. The Minstrel (1771-74), a forerunner 
of romanticism. See Lives by Forbes (1904) 
and Mackie (1908), study by E. A. Aldrich 
(1931), and his London Diary (ed. R. S. 
Walker 1946). 

BEATTY, David Beatty, 1st Earl (1871-1936), 
British admiral, was born at Nantwich, 
Cheshire, entered the navy and served in the 
Sudan (1896-98) and was promoted to com- 
mander and awarded the D.S.O. As com- 
mander of a battleship he took part in the 
China War (1900) and was promoted to 
captain, for his leadership in shore operations, 
at the early age of 38. In 1912 he was 
appointed to command the 1st Battle Cruiser 
Squadron. At the outbreak of World War I 
he steamed into Heligoland Bight, and 
destroyed three German cruisers. In January 
1915 he encountered and pursued German 


battle-cruisers near the Dogger Bunk, sinking 
the Blucher. At the battle of Jutland ( May 3 1 , 
1916) he fought the hardest action of the war, 
losing two of hts shipwS, but badly mauling his 
opponents. He succeeded Lord Jellicoe as 
commander-in-chief of the Cirand I'leet in 
1916 and as first sea lord in 1919, when he 
was created an earl and awarded the O.M. 
He was a skilled tactician and a great leader. 
See Life by Chalmers (1951). 

BEAUCHAMP, Mary. Sec Arnim 1 1). 

BEAUCLERK, Topham, hoklahr (1739 80), 
English dandy, descendant of Charles 11 and 
Nell Gwynn, only son of Lord Syilney 
Beauclcrk, and the friend ofSanuid Johnson. 
In 1768, two days after her divorce from Lord 
Bolingbrokc, he married Diana (1734 LS08), 
daughter of the 2nd Duke of Marlborough, 
and an artist of some ability, still known 
through Bartolozzi’s engravings. See Birk- 
beck Hill’s Dr Johnson, his Friends and Critics 
(1878). 

BEAUFORT, bd'fort, name of an Ihiglish 
family descended from John of Ciaunt (q.v.) 
and Katharine Swynford : 

(1) Henry (1377-1447), English cardinal, 
natural son of the above who were married in 
1396 and their children legitimized next year 
by Richard II, studied at Oxford aiul at 
Aix-la-Chapcllc; was consecrated Bislt(>p of 
Lincoln in 1398; in 1405 succeeded William 
of Wykeham in the sec of Winchester; thrice 
filled the ofiice of chancellor; and at the 
Council of Constance (1417) voted for the 
election of Pope Martin V, by whom in I42h 
he was made a cardinal. He strongly opposed 
Henry V’s proposition to levy a new impost 
on the clergy for the war against I'rancc; 
but he lent the king (1416 21), out of his 
own private purse, £28,000-'a sum which 
justifies the belief that he was the wealthiest 
subject in England. In 1427 the pope sent 
him as legate into Germany, to organize a 
crusade against the Hussites. Tliis under- 
taking failed; and the cardinal fell from papal 
pleasure. In 1431 he conducted the young 
king, Henry VI, to Paris, to bo crowned as 
king of France and England. He died at 
Winchester. 

(2) Jane. See James I of Sern land. 

(3) Margaret (1443-1509), daughter of 
John, 1st Duke of Somerset, married in 1455 
Edmund Tudor, Earl of Richmond, 'fhe 
Lancastrian claim to the English crown was 
transferred to her with the extinction the 
direct line and it was in the right of his 
mother that her son, Henry Vll (q.v,), 
ascended the throne in 1485. She married 
twice more, Henry StaRord and the I3ad of 
Derby. She was a benefactor of Oxford and 
Cambridge. See Life by Rouih (1925), and 
H. Durant, The Somerset Sequence (1951). 

BEAUFORT, Duke of, a title conferred in 
1682 on Flenry Somerset, the son of the 
Marquis of Worcester (q.vd. The succeeding 
earls were courtiers in Tudor and Stuart 
times, but Henry, the 7th Duke (1792 »1 853), 
and his son Henry, the 8th Duke (1824-1899), 
were famous sportsmen, the latter an editor 
^ Badminton Library, Badminton House in 
Gloucestershire being the family residence. 
The second son of the last-named, Lord 
Henry (1849-1932), was a song-writer. See 
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H. Durant, The Somerset Sequence (1951) and 

BEACT^RlVsir brands 
admiral and hydrographor, born at Nayan, 
Co Meath, son ol a clergyman, fcntormg thc 
navv in 1787, he saw active service, incluciing 
the retreat of Cornwallis (1795), and was 
severely wounded near Malaga. Alter a 
period working on shore telegraphs in 
Ireland ho held three commands, and was 
dangerously wounded while surveying the 
coast of Asia Minor and suppressing piracy. 
From 1829 to 1855 ho was hydrographer to 
the navy, devising the Beaulort scale ol 
wind-force and a tabulated system ol weather 
registration. , . . r- t, 

BEAUHARNAIS, ho-ahr-nay, ancient hrenth 
family, of which the important members arc. 

(1) Alexandre, Vicomte dc (1760 94), 
French army ofliccr, was born in Martinique, 
served in the American war of independence, 
and in 1789 eagerly embraced the Prcnch 
Revolution. He was made secretary of the 
National Assembly, but was guillotined 
July 23, 1794. In 1779 he had marned 
Josephine (q.v.), afterwards wife o( Napoleon, 
and his daughter Hortense in 1802 married 
Napoleon’s brother Louis; Bcauharnais was 
thus the grandfather of Napoleon HL 

(2) Eiig&ne (1781-1824), son of (1), Lrajch 
general, after his mother’s marriage ( 1796 ) 
with Napoleon, accompanied him to Italy 
and Egypt. He rapidly rose to the highest 
military rank; and in 1805 was made a 
prince of France and viceroy ol Italy. In 
1806 he married the Princess Aincha Augusta 
of Bavaria (1788 1850, and in 1807 was 
created Prince of Venice, and declared by 
Napoleon hi.s adopted son, and heir ol the 
kingdom of Italy. Wise, honourable, and 
virtuous, he showed great military talent m 
the Italian campaigns, in the wars against 
Austria, and in the retreat from Moscow, 
lie organized the defence of lus kingdom 
until Napoleon’s abdication in 1814. He 
then settled in Bavaria and was created Duke 
of Lcuchtcnberg. See Lives ,by Aubnet 
(1825), Baudoncourt (1H27), Miss Montagu 
(1913), and his M^maires et Correspomkmce 
by Du Cassc (1858»60).» His second son 
Max Eug 6 ne Joseph NapoRon (1H17' '52), who 
in 1835 succeeded his elder brother as Duke ol 
Ixuchtenberg, married a daughter ol the 
Emperor Nicholas of Russia; and his 
descendants bear the name of Romanovski, 
and ranked among the members oi the 
Russian imperial family. 

BEAUMARCHAIS, Pierre Augustin C.aron do, 
b&mahr-shav (1732-99), French playwright, 
next to Molibre the greatest F'rench comte 
dramatist, the son of a Paris watchmaker 
named Caron, was born on January 24. 
Brought up in his father’s trade, he invented, 
at twenty-one, a new escapement which was 
pirated by a rival The affair brought^ him 
to notice at court, where his handsome figure 
and fine address quickly procured him 
advancement. He was engaged to teach the 
harp to Louis XV*s daughters, and m 1756 
the wealthy widow of a court oBtcial married 
him, whereupon he assumed the title by which 
he was known thenceforward. Duverney, a 
rich banker of Paris, also helped him to some 


BEAUMONT 

speculations which realized a handsome 
fortune, largely increased m 176H by another 
prudent marriage with a wealthy widow. 
His lirst plays, /.o/gd/i/e (1767) and Les Deux 
Amis (1770), scored only a moderate success. 
The death of Duverney in 1770 involved him 
in a long lawsuit with his heir, (,’ount Lab- 
lachc, in the course of which he became the 
idol of the people, as the supposed chaiupion 
of popular rights against the corrupt tribunals 
of the old regime. Bcaumarcluus appealed 
to the public by publishing his tamous 
Mi'moires tin Sietir Beaumureluns par Im-mcme 
(I 774 I 78 ; new cd. by Sainie-Beuve, 18 73). a 
work wliich united the bitterest satire with 
the sharpest logic, and gained lor him a 
reputation that made even Voltaire uneasy. 
The same brilliant satire burns in lus two 
famous comedies, t e Barhier dv SiHuIle (17 />) 
and Iai Talk Jourtuh\ ou k warmyr de /ayara 
(1784). 'Lhe latter had a most unprecedented 
success; and both are still popntaf p ays m 
F'rance, but in England arc due ly known 
through Mozart’s and Rossim’.s adaptations, 
'Lhe Revolution cost Beaumarchais lus vast 
fortune, and# suspected ol an attempt to sell 
arms to the d/n/gzd.v, he It ad ewen 
refuge in Holland and Imglaud (1/93). 
Stone-deaf in his last years, lie died in I arts 
of apoplexy, May 19. See ami itimut; 
graphs by I.omdue (4th cal. laul 

Lindau (Berl, 1875), Lmlilhac (1HH7). and 
P. FYisehuucr (1936). 

BEAUMONT, IT. mJ, Lag. ha nnmf, (1) 
Fkmdc. Sec fioN Of BrAUMONL 

(2) Frmiels (e, 1583 KritV) Fnghsh Mi/a» 
bethan dramatist associuted \vith hum 
F'lctchcr (q.v.), was born, the tlurd son ol 
FYimcis Beaumont, a judge of the common 
pleas, at dracedieu, Leicestershire, was 
educated at Broadgates Hall (now Pembroke 
Uollcgc), Oxford, and entered the Inner 
Temple in UiOO. 1 Ic soon became an intimate 
friend of Ben Jonson and tlic other inen of 
genius who met at the Mermaid I’avorn, 
among them John Fictclier. With the latter# 
Beaumont was to he associuted closely until 
he married tlrsula Isley (Hri3), They arc 
said to have .stiarcd everything m common# 
work, lodgings, and even clothes. 'Iheir 
dramatic works, compiled in 1647. contained 
35 pieces; another folio, nuhhslied tn 1679, 
52 works. MiiUcrn rcsearcfi llnds Beaumont h 
hand in only about U) plays, whicli include, 
however, the masterpieces. Fletcher s verse 
seldom runs beyond the end of a line, and 
rhymo and prose arc avoitlcd. Beaumont# 
however, used all three devices. F'leteher 
also makes more frequent use of the feminme 
ending than any other contemporary poet, 
7 'he (1607) m attributed to 

him# and he had the major share m Hw 
Knight of the Burnim Bmkt n Inirlcique on 
the London militia In the C’ervantes vein. 
BhBaskr, The Makts Tmgmiy (Ifrit)) and 4 
King omi rm King (1611) estab whed their 
joint popularity# Other works include 7m 
Seortut^i Lady, Cupid's Rewm\ and 7 he 
Mmqm of the hmer I'mnpk^ which was written 
in honour of the marriage of the ?J*^il** 
palatinate and the princess Ellmbeth (1613), 
Beaumont was buried in Wcitminster Ab^* 
See studies by O# Micaulay 
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E. H. C, Oliphant (1927), B. Maxwell (1939), 
and Appleton (1956). 

(3) Sir George Howland (1753-1827), 
English landscape-painter and art-patron, 
was born at Stonehall, Dunmow, Essex, and 
studied at Eton and New College, Oxford. 
He was an intimate friend of Reynolds; at 
his Leicestershire seat, Coleorton, entertained 
Wordsworth, Scott, Rogers, Byron, Wilkie, 
Haydon, &c.; and presented his valuable 
collection of pictures to the National Gallery. 
See Knight’s Memorials^ of Coleorton (1887). 

(4) Jean Baptiste Elie de (1798-1874), 
French geologist, born at Canon, Calvados, 
assisted in making a great geological map of 
France (1840). 

(5) Sir John (1582-1627), English poet, was 
the elder brother of (2). His Bosworth 
Fields in which the heroic couplet makes its 
first appearance in English poetry, and sacred 
poems (1629) have been edited by Dr 
Grosart (1869). 

(6) Joseph (1616-99), English poet, born at 
Hadleigh, Suffolk, from 1663 was master of 
Peterhouse, Cambridge. His Psyche (1648), 
is longer than the Faerie Queene. 

(7) William (1796-1853), American doctor, 
whose work on Digestion (1833) was based 
on experiments with a young Canadian. 
Alexis St Martin, suffering from a gun-shot 
wound, which had left a permanent opening 
in his stomach, which Beaumont had treated. 
See Life by J. S. Myer (1939), and study by 
G, Rosen (1942). 

BEAUNE, Florimond de, hon (1601-52), 
French mathematician and friend of Descar- 
tes, was born at Blois. His work anticipated 
the integral calculus. 

BEAUREGARD, Pierre Gustave Toutant, 
bd-re~gahr (1818-93), American Confederate 
general, was born near New Orleans, gradu- 
ated at West Point in 1838, served with 
distinction in the Mexican war, and was 
appointed by the Confederate government to 
the command at Charleston, S.C., where, 
April 12, 1861, he commenced the war by the 
bombardment of Fort Sumter. He was 
virtually in command at the first battle of 
Bull Run, July 21, 1861; and, sent to the 
west in the spring of 1862 as second to 
General A. S. Johnston, he succeeded to the 
command when the latter was killed in the 
first day’s battle of Shiloh or Pittsburg 
Landing. Defeated on the second day’s 
fighting, he retreated to Corinth, Miss., where 
he reorganized his division; but on the 
approach of the Union troops he evacuated 
the place, and was superseded by General 
Bragg. In 1864 he commanded the military 
division of the west, but failed to check 
Sherman’s march to the sea. 
BEAVERBROOK, William Maxwell Aitken, 
1st Baron (1879- ), Canadian-born, 

British newspaper magnate and politician, 
bom at Maple, Ontario , the son of a Pres- 
byterian minister, early went into business, 
was a stockbroker in 1907 and by 1910 with 
characteristic forcefulness and shrewdness 
had made a fortune out of the amalgamation 
of Canadian cement mills. He came over to 
Britain, entered Parliament, became private 
secretary to Bonar Law, and was knighted in 
1911. He was an observer at the Western 


Front early in World War I and wrote 
Canada in Flanders (1917). When Lloyd 
George became premier, he was made 
minister of information, and a baronet. 
In 1919 he plunged into journalism and took 
Fleet Street by storm by taking over the 
Daily Express, which he made into the most 
widely read daily newspaper in the world. 
He founded the Sunday Express (1921) and 
bought over tlic Elvening Standard (1929). 
The ‘ Beaverbrook press ’ fully expressed the 
ebullient, relentless, and mission-hulcn per- 
sonality of its owner. Always shrewd, if 
often verging on the sensatkmal, it talked 
with and never down to its reading public. 
From 1929 its mission was Empire b’rec 
Trade. In World War II C'horchill success- 
fully harnessed Beaverbrook's dynaftiic 
administrative powers to the production of 
much-needed aircraft. Beaverbrook was 
made minister of supply (1941 42). lord 
privy seal, and Icnd-lcase administrator in 
the U.S.A. He became chancellor of the 
university of New Brunswick in 1947. His 
rise to wealth and power was one of the 
success-stories of the time, but he failetl to 
realize the political aim to which all his 
efibrts had been directed. Sec his Palttiehins 
and the War (1928-32), Men and Power (new 
cd. 1956), the severe portrait of him by 
Graham Sutherland in the Tate CJancry, and 
Life by T. Driberg (1956). 

BEBEL, Ferdinand August, ha/ be! (1840 
1913), German Socialist, born at Cologne, 
became a master turner, and rose by 1871 
to be a leader of the German Social Democrat 
movement and its chief spokestnan in the 
Reichstag. Imprisonment more than once 
added to his popularity. He wrote much on 
socialism, on the Peasants’ War. on the 
status of women, and an autobiograidty 
(trans. 1912). 

BECCARIA, Cesarc,Marchc\sc de, bek-kihreEa 
(1735 or 1738-94), Italian political and 
philanthropic writer, born at Milan, in 1764 
published anonymously his Dei delirti e deile 
pene (‘On Crimes and Punishments ’). 
Denouncing capital punishment and torture 
and early advocating prevention of crime by 
education, the work had a widespread 
influence on the punishment and prevention 
of crime. In 1768 he was made professor ol* 
Political Philosophy at Milan and In 1791 a 
member of the board for reform of the judicial 
code. See Life prefixed to Farren’s trans- 
lation of the Dei dciitti (1880) and C\ 
Phillipson, Three Criminal Law Reformers 
(1923). 

BECHE. See De la Beciik. 

BECHER, (1) Lady. Sec O’Npill, lil.tr.A. 

(2) Johann Joachim, bevLidir (1635 H2)» 
German chemist, born at Speyer, whose 
Physica Subterranea (1669) was the flrjit 
attempt made to bring physics and chemistry 
into close relation. 


Karl, bmwsttn (1826-1900), 

bom at Gotha, in 1856 founded in Berlin his 
famous piano factory. 

BECK, ^ or Beek, David (1621»»56), a Dutch 
portrait painter and assistant of Van Dyck, 
foreign courts. 

BECKER, (1) George Ferdinand (1847-1919), 
American geologist, took part in the 40th 
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parallel survey, and achieved renown for his pleaded personally before His ifijlncss, who , 
work on mineral deposits. reinstated him in the see of ftnlerbury* 

(2) Nikolaus (1809“45), German poet, Becket now returned to hVancc^^id wrote ^ 
wrote in 1840 the Rheinlicd (‘ Sic sollen ihn angry letters to the linglish bishop.\^rcaten- . > 
nicht haben ’)> which called forth Alfred do ing them with exeomnumication.^'^ey^r;ri ^ 
Musset’s answer (‘ Nous I’avons cu, votre etTorts were made to reconcile 

Rhin allemand ’). Henry, which, however, proved futile; but at 

(3) Wilhelm Adolf (1796-1846), German last in 1170 an agreement was patched up. 
classical archaeologist, born in Dresden, in The result was that Becket returned to 
1842 became professor at Leipzig. In his luigland, entering C'anterbury amid the 
novel Charicles (1840) he ventured to repro- rejoicings of the people, who regarded liim as 
ducc the social life of old Greece; and in a ’shield from the oppressions of the nobility. 

Callus (1838) of the Augustan age at Rome. Fresh quarrels soon broke out; cxcommuni” 

BECKET, (1) Isaac (1653-1719), one of the cations were renewed; Henry’s impetuously 
earliest English mezzotint engravers, was voiced wish to be rid of ‘ this turbulent 
born in Kent, apprenticed to calico-printing, priest ’ led to Becket's murder in C’anterbury 
but learnt from Luttercl the art of mezzotint cathedral on December 29, 1170, by lour 
engraving and executed many plates from the knights, Hugh dc MerviUe, William tic ‘Tracy, 
portraits of Kneller, including that of Charles Reginald litz Urse, and Ricluirtl Ic Breton. 

H, the Duke of York, and Kncllcr’s self- Beeket's martyrdom forced concessions from 
portrait. the king. He was canoiu/ed in 1173 aiul 

(2) Thomas h (1118-70), English saint and Henry 11 did public penance at his tomb in 
martyr, archbishop of Canterbury, was born 1 174. In 1220 his bones were translerretl lt> a 
in London of Norman parentage, the son of a shrine in the 'Trinity chapel. Until it was 
wealthy merchant. Educated at Merton destroyed in 1538, this was the pcvpular place 
Priory and in London, he was trained in of pilgrimage which Clniueer dc.seril>ed in the 
knightly exercises at Pcvcnscy Castle, studied prologue to the Cauferhury laics. See Lives 
theology at Paris, and became a notary, by ,L Morris (1859), Robertson and Shcidnud 
About 1142 be entered the household of (1875 85), W. H. Hutton tlKKOg Duggan 
Theobald, Archbishop of C’anterbury, who (1952), studies by ^V^ Stubbs, ('anstituthtutl 
sent him to study canon law at Bologna and History^ V<d, I (1874), Z. N. Brooke lP)3l), 
Auxerre, At the papal court in 1152 he aml'T.’ S. Idiot's play, A/wv/er />/ ///e tuz/nv/ru/ 
prevented the recognition of Stephen’s son (1938). 

Eustace as heir to the throne; in 1155, the BECKETT, (1 ) Sir Edmund . Sec (iuiMimmug, 
year after Henry's accession, he became Lori>. 

chancellor and the first Englishman since the (2) Sumuel (1906 ■ ), Irish author and 
Conquest who had filled any high ollicc, playwriglu, born in Dublin, became a 
A brilliant figure at court, personifying the Lecturer in linglish at the Lade Nornialc 
manly virtues of his time, he showed his Suptu’icure in Paris uiul later in French at 
knightly prowess in the 'Toulouse campaign 'Trinity College, Dublin. From 1933 he lived 
(1159) and was also a skilled tliplomat and a mostly in F'ranee and was, for a lime, secre* 
consummate host. _ I'he change, then, was tary to James Joyce, with whom he shared the 
all the more drastic when in 1162 he was same tantalizing preoccupation with language, 
created Archbishop of Canterbury. He with the failure of human beings to emunumi* 
resigned the chancellorship, turned a rigid cate successfully mirroring the pointlcssness 
ascctc, showed his liberality only in charities, of life which they strive to make purposefuk 
and in short became as zealous a servant of His early poetry and first two novels, Murphy 
the church as ever before of king or arch- (1938) and BWr, were written in F'nglish, hut 
bishop. He figured soon as a champion of not the trilogy Malloy, Malone Meurt (trans. 
her rights against the king and had courtiers, 1958), and IMnnanimablc. or the plays Hn 
several nobles and other laymen cxcommuni- attcrukntt Cotlat (trans. lialfinK for (ahiot, 
cated for their alienation of church property. 1956), which took l .ondim hy storm, and 
Henry 11, who, like all the Norman kings, h'in ih partie (trans, Fml Came, 1957). all of 
endeavoured to keep the clergy in subordina- which lirst appeared in F'rcnch. Codof best 
tion to the state, in 1 164 convoked the C'ouncil exemplifies the Beckettian view of tbe human 
of Clarendon, where were adopted the so- predicament, the poignant Inmkruptcy of all 
called * Conslitulions *, or laws relative to hopes, philosophies, and endeavours, 
the respective powers of church and state. BECKEORD, (1) William (1709 70), father 
To these, the primate at first declared he would of (2). born in Jamaica, in 1723 wim sent to 
never consent; but afterwards he was in- England, and educated at Westminster, 
duced to give his imwilhng approval. Henry Elected an alderman (1752) and member for 
now began to perceive that Becket’s notion.s the City of London (1753), he mm twice Lord 
and his own were utterly antagonistic, and Mayor. As such he showed hiniHclf an 
dearly exhibited his hostility to Becket, who outspoken Whig, a rival almost of Wilkes, a 
tried to leave the country. For this offence man who dared to speak face to face with a 
Henry confiscated his goods, and sequestered king. A petition from the I.,ondon corpom- 
the revenues of his see. A claim was also tion, presented by him to Cicorge III, being 
made on him for 44,000 marks, as the balance treated as unconst itutiomd, he 'delivered a 
duo by him to the crown when he ceased to bo dignified remonstrance, and, the king's 
chancellor. Becket appealed to the pope, answer being still unconclliatory, proceedkl 
and escaped to France. Tie spent two years to argue the point, Just four weeks kter he 
at the Cistercian abbey of Pontigny m died m London. 

Burgundy; and then went to Rome, and (2) William Thomai (1760-1844), English 
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writer and collector, son of (1), was born at 
FonthiU, Wiltshire, and in 1770 inherited a 
fortune. Already in his seventeenth year he 
revealed remarkable intellectual precocity in 
his satiricalMewozrs' of Extraordinary Painters, 
From 1777 he spent much time on the 
Continent, meeting Voltaire in 1778, and 
making later a grand tour in Flanders, 
Germany, and Italy. In 1784 he entered 
parliament, but he became involved m a 
scandal and was excluded from society. In 
1787 Vatheky an Arabian tale of extraordinary 
and gloomy imaginative splendour, appeared 
in French in two editions, the graceful style 
being modelled on Voltaire’s, and was 
translated and published by Samuel Henley 
in defiance of Beckford’s wishes in 1786. 
Revisiting Portugal in 1793, he settled in that 
‘ paradise ’ near Cintra which Byron com- 
memorates in Childe Harold. He returned to 
England in 1796, and proceeded to erect a 
new palace, FonthiU Abbey, its chief feature 
a tower which fell in 1800 but was rebuilt 
(276 feet high). In 1822 Beckford sold 
FonthiU Abbey, moved to Bath, and there 
built Lansdown Tower- In 1 834 he published 
Italy^ with Sketches of Spain and Portugal 
(incorporating, in modified form. Dreams, 
Waking Thoughts, and Incident, suppressed in 
1783), and in 1835 another volume of 
Recollections of travel. He died May 2. 
See Grimsditch’s translation of Vathek (1929), 
and Lives by J. W. Oliver (1930) and G. 
Chapman (1937). 

BECKINGTON. See Bekynton. 
BECKMANN, Ernst (1853-1923), German 
organic chemist, born at Solingen, a professor 
at Erlangen and Leipzig, discovered the 
molecular transformation of the oximes of 
ketones into acid amides, invented apparatus 
for the determination of freezing and boiling 
points, and the sensitive thermometer which 
bears his name. 

(2) Johann (1739-1811), professor of 
PoUtical Economy at Gottingen, is remem- 
bered chiefly for his History of Inventions 
(1780-1805; trans. 1814). 

(3) Max (1884-1950), German painter and 
engraver, born at Leipzig. He was one of 
several German Expressionist painters who 
were forced to flee by the Nazis, and a 
brilliantly coloured triptych entitled Depar- 
ture in the New York Museum of Modern 
Art is typical of his work. He also executed 
a large number of self-portraits in various 
graphic media, including drypoint and 
lithograph. 

BECKWITH, a family of soldiers : 

(1) Sir George (1753-1823), uncle of (2), 
as governor of Barbadoes (1808-14) captured 
Martinique and Guadaloupe. 

(2) John (1789-1862), nephew of (1) and 
(3), was wounded at Waterloo and reached the 
rank of major-general (1846). In later life 
he settled among the Waldenses in Piedmont. 

(3) Sir Thomas Sydney (1772-1831), 
brother of (1), earned fame in India and the 
Peninsula. 

®EGQXJE, Henry (1837-99), French dramatist, 
bom in Paris, is known by two plays, Les 
Corbeaux (1882) and La Parisienne (1885), 
both dramatic portrayals of bourgeois life 
and character. 


BfiCQUER, Gustavo Adolfo, hek'kcr (18.^6- 
1870), Spanish romance writer and lyric poet, 
born at Seville. Hi-s Legends arc written in a 
weirdly musical prose, but he is best known 
for his troubadour love verses. See Life by 
F. Schneider (Leipzig 1914). 

BECQUEREL, bek-er-el, F'rcnch family of 
physicists: 

(1) Alexander Edmond (1820 91), son and 
assistant of (2), and father of ( 3 ), succeeded 
his father as professor and researched into 
solar radiation, diamagnetism, Ac., and 
constructed a phosphoroscopc, 

(2) Antoine CAsar (1788-1878), father of 
(1), was born at Chfitillon-sur-I-oinp, was the 
first to use electrolysis as a means of isolating 
metals from their ores. In 1837 he was 
awarded the Copley medal, elected h'.R.S,, 
and became professor at the Mu.sciun lUstoirc 
Naturellc. 

(3) Antoine Henri (1852 1908), son of it), 

shared the Nobel prize with the (.'iirics in 
1903 for discovering the ‘ Bccquercl rays 
emitted from uranium .salts, which led to (he 
isolation of radium and to the beginning, s of 
modern nuclear physics, lli.s son, Jean 
(1878- ), was also a physicist. 

BEDAUX, Charles Eugknc, Mil (1887 -1944), 
American industrialist, was born in France 
and emigrated to America in 1908. lie 
originated an efficiency system which pro- 
voked much controversy, and became con- 
troller of companies providing efficiency 
surveys throughout the world, lie returned 
to live in France, and the Duke and Duchess 
of Windsor were married at his lunne in 1937. 
Under the German occupation he acted as 
intermediary between Vichy and Bcrhit; but 
at the liberation was nrrc.slcd by (he Ameri- 
cans on suspicion of treason and committed 
suicide. 

BEDDOE, John, bed'd (1826 ■ 191 IJ, n pioneer 
English anthropologist, born at Bewdtey, 
served as a civil surgeon during the Crimean 
war, and afterwards practised at Cffifton. I Ic 
was a keen observer of physical characters, 
especially of hair and eyc-cok>ur atui his 
Races of Britain (1886) laid the foundations 
of British anthropology. 

BEDDOES, bed'dz, (1) Thomas (1760-1808), 
English physician, father of (2), born at 
ShilTnal, studied medicine and became reu<lcr 
in Chemistry at Oxford, but Im syinpattucs 
with the French Revolution led to his resigna- 
tion (1792). During 1798-1801 he carried on 
at Clifton a ‘ pneumatic institute ’ for the cure 
of diseases by the inhalation of gases, with 
Humphry Davy for his assistant, l ie wrote 
on political, social, and medical subjects and 
edited the works of John Brown (q.v,), 
founder of the Brunonian movement. See 
Life by Stock (1811). 

(2) Thomas Lovell (1803 49), English poet 
eldest son of (I), was born 
at Chfton, and educated at Charterhouse and 
Oxford. In 1822 he published The Brkk*s 
Tragedy, which was a success. In 1825 he 
went to Gottingen to study medicine, and 
then led a strange wandering life as doctor 
and democrat, in Germany and Switzerland, 
with occasional visits to England. From 1 825 
he was engaged in the composition of a drama, 
Death s Jest-book, which appeared in 1850, 
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a year after his suicide in Basel. Sec books 
by Donner and his edition of the JVorks 
(1935). 

BEDE, Cuthbert. See Bradley, Edward. 
BEDE, or Bacda, the Venerable (b. r. 673-735), 
the greatest name in the ancient literature 
of England, was born near Monkwearmouth, 
in Durham. He studied at the Benedictine 
monastery there under Benedict Biscop, 
and was later transferred to the daughter- 
monastery at Jarrow. Here he devoted 
himself to study, while he was diligent 
in observing the discipline of his order, as 
well as in the daily service of the monastery 
church, havinj^ been successively ordained 
deacon and priest. His industry was enor- 
mous, and he was continually employed in 
reading, writing, and teaching. Besides 
Latin and Greek, classical as well as patristic 
literature, he studied Hebrew, medicine, 
astronomy, and prosody. He wrote homilies, 
lives of saints, hymns, epigrams, works on 
chronology and grammar, and commentaries 
on the (91d and New Testament, He had 
just finished dictating a translation of St John 
into Anglo-Saxon, when he died, May 26, 
735. He was buried at Jarrow; but in the 
lull century his bones were removed to 
Durham. His most valuable work is the 
Historia Ecclesiastica Geritis Aimhrunt^ to 
which wo arc indebted for almost all our 
information on the ancient history of England 
down to A.D. 731. Bede gained (he materials 
for this work partl)^ from Roman writers, 
but chiefly from native chronicles and biog- 
raphies, records and public documents, and 
oral and written communications from his 
contemporaries. King Alfred translatetl it 
into Anglo-Saxon. His De Sex Actatibus 
Mundi was an important book on chronology. 
See Bede^ Ills Life, 77wc.y and Wriiinga, cd. 
A. H. Thompson (1935). 

BEDELL, William (1571-1642), Anglican 
divine, was from 1629 Protestant bishop 
of Kilmoro, born at Black Nottlcy, Essex, 
resigned in 1633, and devoted himself to 
conciliation with the Roman Catholics and 
translated the Old Testament into Irish. Sec 
Life by his son and A. Clogy, cd. by Shuck- 
burgh (1903). 

BEDFORD, John of Lancaster, Duke of (1389«» 
1435), third son of Henry IV, in 1403 was 
made governor of Bcrwick-upon-Twcccl and 
warden of the east marches. In 1414 his 
brother, Henry V, created him Duke of 
Bedford; and during the war with France bo 
was appointed lieutenant of the kingdom. 
After Henry’s death (1422), Bedford became 
guardian of the kingdom, and regent also of 
France; and, on Charles VFs death two 
months later, he bad his nephew proclaimed 
king of France and England as Henry VL 
In the wars with the dauphin which followed. 
Bedford displayed great generalship, and 
defeated the French in several battles-— 
especially at Verneuil in 1424, But, owing to 
the way m which men and money were doled 
out to him from England, and the withdrawal 
of the forces of the Duke of Burgundy, he 
could not profit fully by his victories. The 
appearance of Joan of Arc was followed by 
disaster to his arms; and in 1435 a treaty was 
negotiated at Rouen between Charles VII 


and the Duke of Burgundy, which ruined 
English interests in FYancc. He died at 
Rouen just prior to the signing of this treaty 
and was buried in the cathedral there. Sec 
also Russia.L Inimily. 

BEDIER, Joseph, bed-yay i 1 864-4938), 
French scholar and mccliacvalist, was born in 
Paris. In 1893 he was appointed professor 
of Mediaeval French I.anguagc and Literature 
at the College de France, and received his 
doctorate for l.es Fabliaux (1893)* His 
Raman de Tristan et Iseuh in 1900 gained him 
a European reputation, and l.es la^^endes 
(^piques (1908“* 13) developed in exquisite 
French his theory of the origin of the great 
cycles of romance. See It. Vinaver’s Horn* 
ma^je d Bihlier (1942). 

BEDLOE, William (1650-80), linglish infor- 
mer, born at C’hepstow, befriended the 
Jesuits in London and spicil for them in 
Europe. In 1678 lie profited by the example 
of Titus Oates by giving an account of the 
‘ popish plot ’ and providing details of the 
murder of Sir Iklnuuul (Jotltrey. His linan- 
eial rewards encouraged hinr to cimtinue 
in the profitable denunciation iif Roman 
C4ilholics. Ho died at Bristol. Sec R. W. 
Postgate, Murder, Piracy andlreason (192(9. 
BEDMAR, Alfonso de (*ueva, Mmapiis de 
(1572-1655), Spani.sh conspirator, was sent in 
1607 as Spanish ambassatior to Venice, and 
in 1618 plotted the overthrow ol' tlie republic. 
One of the conspirators hetrayctl the plot, 
which forms the theme of Otway's Venice 
Preserved, Bedmar was dismissed, afid went 
to Flmulens, where ho became prcsitlent of 
the council. In 1622 he was niuilc a cardinal, 
and fmally Bishop of Oviedo, 

BEE, or Be^ha, St, Irish princess, founded die 
nunnery of St Bees in (fumlicrland, c. 656, 
BEEBE, Charles William ( 1877-* ), Ameri- 

can naturalist, born at Brooklyn, curator 
from 1899 of ornithology for the New York 
Zoological Society, wrote many widely read 
book.s, including ($al(tpam>ti (1923) and 1‘he 
Arctimis Adventure (1925), and explored 
ocean depths in a bathysphere. See his 
Exploring with Beebe* 

BEECHAM, Sir J'homas, 2nd Bart, (1879* 
), British conductor and impresario, son 
of Sir Joseph, 1st Bart. (1848 1916), the 
famous pill milli<maire, was born at St I Icleiis, 
Lancashire, educated at Rossall School and 
Wadham College. Oxford, and travelled 
extensively. He did not study at any school 
of music before starting his career as con- 
ductor with the New Symphony Orchestra at 
the Wigmorc Hull in 1906, He soon branched 
out as impresario and producer of opera, 
introducing 60 works unknown to British 
audiences, as well as Diaghilev’s Russian 
bullet. Howas principal conductor(1932) and 
artistic director (l933)of f'ovenl Ciarden, and 
in 1943 was conductor nt tho Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York. In 1944 he returned 
to Britain, having married Betty llnmhy 
(d. 1958). the pianist. In 1947 ho founded 
the Royal Philbitrmonic orchestra and con- 
ducted at Glyndebourne ( 1948-49). lleecham 
did much to foster the works of Delius, 
Sibelius, Richard Strauss, and Stravinsky, 
and as a foremost conductor of his time was 
noted for his candid pronouncoments on 
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musical matters, for Ms ‘ Lollipop ’ encores, 
and after-concert speeches. See his auto- 
biographical A Mingled Chime (1944) and 
E. Smyth, Beecham and Pharaoh (1935). 

BEECHER, name of an American family of 
preachers and writers whose English founder 
settled in 1638 at New Haven, Connecticut. 
See L. B. Stowe, Saints, Sinners, and Beechers 
(1935). The following are noteworthy: 

(1) Catherine (1800-78), American educa- 
tionist, eldest daughter of (4), became 
principal of a Hartford seminary and wrote 
on female education and the duties of women. 

(2) Harriet. See Stowe. 

(3) Henry Ward (1813-87), American 
Congregationalist preacher, son of (4), was 
born at Litchfield, Conn., graduated at 
Amherst College, Mass., preached at 
Indianapolis, and in 1847 became the (first) 
pastor of Plymouth (Congregational) Church, 
in Brooklyn, New York, and, practically 
ignoring formal creeds, preached what he 
held to be the gospel of Christ, contended for 
temperance, and denounced slavery to an 
immense congregation. He favoured the 
free-soil party in 1852, and the Republican 
candidates in 1856 and 1860; and on the 
breaking out of the civil war, his church 
raised and equipped a volunteer regiment. 
On the close of the war in 1865 he became 
an earnest advocate of reconciliation- For 


he published his very first volume of essays 
under the title The VVorks of hfax BecHmhm 
(1896), some of which had appeared in the 
Yellow Book. He succeeded Bernard Shaw as 
dramatic critic of The Saturday Review, until 
1910, when he married an American actress, 
Florence Kahn (d. 1951), and retired, except 
during the two world wars, to Rapallo, Italy. 
His delicate, unerring, aptly captioned 
caricatures were collected in various volumc.s 
beginning with Twenty-five Gentlemen (1896), 
PoeCs Corner (1904), &c. 1 dirt her volumes 

of parodying essays appeared, including 77/e 
Happy Hypocrite (1897), /t Christmas Garland 
(1912), in which Thomas Hardy, Arnold 
Bennett, and others arc taken off with gentle 
humour, elegance, and rare wit, aitd ending 
with And Even Now (1920), His best-known 
work was, however, the delightfully fatuastic 
novel on Oxford undergraduate life, love, 
and death, Zideika Dobson (1912). llis 
broadcast talks from 1935 were another of his 
singularly brilliant stylistic accontplishmenls. 
He was knighted in 1939 and a tnoiuh hdbre 
his death married Elizabeth dimgmaaii, who 
had been his deceased wife’s greatest fricjul. 
See Life by Lord D. Lecil, and stiuly by .1. Ci. 
Ricwakl (The Hague 1953); also MaCs 
Nineties, a collection of his drawing.s, ed. 
O. Lancaster (1958). 

BEERBOHM TREE. See T’rm;, 


many years he wrote for The Independent; 
and after 1870 edited The Christian Union. 
A charge of adultery (1874) was not proved. 
He repeatedly visited Europe and lectured in 
Britain. His many writings include Summer 
in the Soul (1858), Yale Lectures on Preaching 
(1874), Evolution and Religion (1885), &c, 

(4) Lyman (1775-1863), American Presby- 
terian minister, father of seven sons and 
seven daughters, including (1), (2), and (3), 
was born at New Haven, Connecticut, studied 
at Yale, and became minister at Boston 
(1826-32). Responding to the call to 
evangelize, he was president of Lane Semi- 
nary, near Cincinnati (1832-52). Though a 
professed Calvinist, he was charged with 
heresy but acquitted. He then became leader 
of the New School Presbyterians. See his 
autobiography, correspondence, &c., cd. 
C. Beecher (1863-65). 

BEECHEY, (1) Frederick William (1796- 
1856), son of(2), rear-admiral and geographer, 
accompanied three polar expeditions and 
published geographical works. 

(2) Sir WiUiara (1753-1839), English 
portrait painter, father of (1), born at Burford, 
Oxfordshire, entered the Royal Academy as 
a student in 1772, became a competent 
painter in the Reynolds tradition and was 
made R.A. with a knighthood in 1798. 
Two other sons, George and Henry William, 
were both painters, and died one in India, 
the other in New Zealand ; and his youngest 
son, Richard Brydges (1808-95), became an 
adi^al, and after leaving the navy in 1857. 
took to painting as a profession. 

BEERBOHM, Sir (Henry) Max(iniilian), * the 
Incomparable Max’ (1872-1956), English 
writer and carmaturist, bom in London, the 
hMf-brother of Sir Herbert Beerbohm-Tree, 
the actor, educated at Charterhouse and 
Merton College, Oxford. Characteristically, 


English positivist and Radical, horn at 
Feckenham, Worcesters hire, was professor 
of History at University C’ollcgc, London, 
1860-93. He wrote on C’atilinc, C’lodiUH and 
Tiberius, Queen Elizabeth, Comte, 
BEETHOVEN, laidwig van, hay'td-Vi^n ( 1770 
1827), German composer, was born of Mem* 
ish ancestry at Bonn, December 16. His 
childhood was made miserable by tlic ruililcss 
determination of his father, an undistingui.shcd 
tenor at the court of the elector of Cologne 
at Bonn, to turn young Ludwig into a 
profitable Mozartian infant prodigy, even 
post-dating his birth to 1 772. Ludwig Joined 
the elector’s orchestra, first as accompanist, 
then as second organist. In 1787 he spent 
some weeks iri Vienna, had lessons from 
Mozart,_but his mother’s last illness com- 
pelled his return to Bonn. He next played 
viola m the same orchestra and begun to 
compose, but without much promise. In 
1792, with the French troops approachirur, 
he was again sent to Vienna, where he 
remained, except for a few exciirsion.s, for 
the remainder of his life. He first established 
himself in Prince Lichnowsky’s household 
and studied under Haydn, Albrcchtsberger, 
and Salien. Haydn’s comments on the 
c minor piano trio caused a permanent 
breach. Beethoven’s music is usually divided 
into three periods. In his first (1792 1B02), 
vyhich includes rive first two symphonies, the 
viohn sonata m C minor and the ‘ Path6tiauc * 
and Moonlight sonatas, Beethoven’s stylo 
markedly differ from that of Mozart 
and Haydn. Beethoven was tolerated by 
despite his unruly manner, 
untidines^ arrogance, and repulsive appear- 

of pock- 

t ^ hands excessively hairy, 

and his laughter over-loud. Just as he was 
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beginning to make a reputation as composer, 
he detected his increasing deafness. This was 
to be the first great crisis of his life. In a 
letter to his brothers, known as the Heiligen-- 
stadt Testament (1802), Beethoven movingly 
describes his predicament and prescribes for 
himself patience and determination. But 
the encroaching malady did not impede his 
inconclusive love-alTairs with his pupils. 
Giulietta Guicciardi, Therese and Josephine 
von Brunswick might each of them have been 
‘ the immortal beloved ’ referred to in a letter 
which was discovered after his death. 
Beethoven shows increased emotional range, 
but still within the pale of contemporary 
music, in his second period (1802-12). His 
3rd symphony, the * Eroica ’ (1803), twice 
the hitherto normal length for a symphony, 
was originally intended for Napoleon, but 
Beethoven angrily tore out the dedication 
when ho heard of Napoleon’s self-coronation. 
The dazzlingly diOicult *Krcutzcr’ sonata 
(1803), the popular 4th and 5th Symphonies 
(1805), the violin concerto, the overture 
‘ Leonore ’ 3 (1806) appeared in rapid succes- 
sion and were followed by the contrastingly 
quiet 6th (1808), the music to Hgmont and 
Goethe’s songs, which brought about his 
meeting with Goethe’s Bcltina von Brentano 
(sec Arnim), whose recorded conversations 
with the composer have led to so much specu- 
lation as to his * philosopliy the * Archduke ’ 
trio (1811), dedicated to his friend and pupil 
the Archduke Rudolph, the first five quarlets 
and the 7th and 8th Symphonies, both short, 
light and exuberant, complete the second 
period. From 1812 Beethoven was increas- 
ingly assailed by health, business and family 
worries, 'fhcrc was the mechanical genius 
Maelzcl whose metronome hud inspired the 
allegretto of the 8th Symphony. I Ic had con- 
structed a * panharmonicon ’ or mechanical 
wind band for which he commitisioned 
Beethoven to compose. The result was the 
tasteless but popular ‘ Battle Symphony 
written to commemorate Wellington’s victory 
at Vittoria (1813). Macizel considered the 
cancellation of a small loan to Beethoven and 
the gift of a pair of useless ear-phones 
adequate commission and a violent quarrel 
ensued. There was the meeting with Goethe 
at Toplitz (1 8 1 3) at which he was disappointed 
by Goethe’s excessive civility and lack of 
arti.stic fervour, There was the prolonged 
litigation to obtain custody of his deceased 
brother’s son, Carl, This boy had grown up 
under a family disgrace, and the guardianship 
of an elderly, deaf, doting, and eccentric 
uncle made him rebellious, crafty, and deceit- 
ful in the knowledge that everything would 
be forgiven. The last great period begins in 
1817. There arc three piano sonatas, the 
* Diabclli ’ variations, the Mass and the Choral 
(9th) Symphony (1823). In the last, three 
magnificent symphonic movements precede 
the chorale finale of Schiller’s Ode to Joy, The 
introduction of the choral movement fails 
to do justice to Beethoven’s conception. But 
it is a failure on th© grandest possible scale. 
The last four quartets stand on their own. 
They represent Beethoven’s last and supreme 
achievement. The fourth of these, in F major, 
was finished at Oneixendorf, where Bccthov''^ 


stayed in October 1826 with his nephew 
at Johann’s farm. Johann, the composer’s 
brother, refused him a fire in his room and 
eventually charged for board and lodging. 
Carl had failed his university examinations, 
had bungled a suicide attempt, anti was there 
convalescing. Bcctliovcn dcvelopctl a severe 
chill and the drive back to Vienna in an open 
chaise was the death-blow to his constitution. 
But his last quartet is beyond grief or suficr- 
ing. 'The motto of the last movement ’ Must 
it bo? It must be! ’ is treated with an 
e.xultant confident joviality. The contlict 
was over, he was ‘ above the battle *, He 
died March 26. 'fhe whole of Vienna turned 
out to his funeral. Beelhovcn's music is 
diOlcuIt to assess without reference to 
Beethoven, the man. One critical school 
extols his work for that reason. Others 
maintain that in striving to express ‘ extra- 
musical ' conceptions, he did violence to 
musical forms. Where Mo/art preserves, 
embellishes and perfects, Beethoven bends 
and strains to his will. He was a great 
innovator. He enlarged the introdnction and 
the coda; he introduced episodes in the 
’ working out he changed the minuet into 
the scherzo; he multiplied the key- relations 
of the movements; he introduced thcchinais 
into the finale of a symphony; he invented 
the ‘ cycle of songs he pul variations on a 
new fooling, which has been adopted and 
extended by his successors; he initiated the 
modern use of ‘ proitraminc-music ’ ; and as 
composer he achieved an independence from 
the patronage of court and church us none 
of his great predecessors had enjoyed before 
him. See Lives by P. Bekkcr (1925), li. 
Newman (1927), IG Spccht (truns. 1933), 
W. J, Turner (1933), M. Scott (1934), U. 
Ludwig (irans, 1945), G. Grove (1951), and 
studies by J, W. N. Sullivan (1927), Howes 
(1933), n. F. Tovey (1936), IL Blom (1938), 
and A. W. T'haycr (ed. Bryce-Joncs 1959). 

BEETON, Mrs, //Ar Isabdlii Mary Msiyson 
(1836' 65), English writer on cookery, was 
educated at Heidelberg and became an 
accomplished pianist; in 1856 she married 
Samuel Orchard Beet on, a publisher, and her 
Homehold Marntgentent^ publisltcd in parts 
(1859-60) covering cookery and other 
branches of domestic science, made her name 
a household word. She did not say ’ Idrst 
catch your hare She died after the birth ol' 
her fourth son. Sec Lives by N, Spain (1948) 
and Montgomery Hyde (1951), 

BEETS, Nkolaas, bayM (1814 1903). Dutch 
poet and writer, was born ut Haarlem. A 
professor of Theology, he published under the 
pseudonym ‘ Hildebrand ’ Camera Ohsrura 
(1839), a series of quietly humorous sketches 
of everyday Dutch life, and Tolkshlkdjes 
(1842), a collection of simple verses. 

Life by Chantcpic do l.a Saussaye (1906). 

BEGGARSTAEE, J. and W. See Nicbopson 
(5). 

BEGHA, ST* See Bee. 

BEHAIM, ba/Mm. (1) Martin (r. 1459-1507), 
German^ geographer, born at Nuremberg, 
settled in Portugal about 1484 and was 
associated with the later Portuguese dis« 
coveries along the coast of AfVka* His claim 
trt Dlniirri Gam k baseless. 
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He revisited Nuremberg in 1490 and there, 
with the help of the painter Glockenthon, 
constructed the oldest extant terrestrial globe. 
See study by Ravenstein (1908). 

(2) Michael (1416-74), a German meister- 
singer, a native of Sulzbach (Wiirttemberg), 
and by profession a weaver. 

B^:HAINE, Rene, bay-en (1889- ), French 

novelist, born in Vervins, Belgium. Behaine 
went to France at an early age and spent the 
rest of his life there. His life’s work was the 
massive novel sequence, Histoire dhine socUt4 
(6 vols. 1924-28). 

BEHAM, bay'ham, Hans Sebaid (1500-50) and 
Barthel (1502-40), two brothers, natives of 
Nuremberg, and both of them painters and 
engravers. They are reckoned amongst 
Diirer’s seven followers, the * Little Masters 
See Monographs by W. B. Scott (1879) and 
G. Pauli (1927). 

BEHM, Ernst, baym (1830-84), a German 
geographer, compiler, with H. Wagner, of the 
Bevdikerung der Erde (1872-82). 

BEHMEN. See Boehme, Jakob. 

BEHN, Aphra, bayn (1640-89), the first 
English professional authoress, was born at 
Wye, in Kent, but was brought up in Surinam, 
where she made the acquaintance of the 
slave Oroonoko, the subject afterwards of 


BEIT, Alfred, bit (1853-1906), and Sir OUo 
(1865-1930), British financiers and philan- 
thropists, born in Hamburg. Alfred was 
associated with Cecil Rhodes and accunnila- 
ted a great fortune in diamond mining. Botli 
brothers became trustees of the Rhodes 
foundation. 

BEITH, John Hay. See Hay, Ian. 

BEK, Antony (d. 1311), Bishop of DurlKun 
from 1283, took a prominent part in the 
Scottish wars of Edward I, and from LKK) 
was involved in ecclesiastical disputes. II is 
brother, Thomas (d. 129.1), was Bishop of 
St Davids from 1280. 

BEKE, Charles Tilstonc (1800 74), British 
explorer and biblical critic, born in Ltuulon, 
studied ancient history, philology and ethno- 
graphy. Ilis Origitws Biblicae (1834) gained 
him a Tubingen doctorate. In 18.17 38 he 
was British consul at l.cip/ig. During his 
Abyssinian explorations (1840 43) he tixed 
the latitude of over seventy stations, mapped 
70,000 sq. miles, and collected fourteen 
vocabulanes. In 1865 he undertook a fruit- 
less mission to Abyssinia, to obtain the 
release of Emperor Theodore’s British 
captives; in 1874 ho explored the region at 
the head of the Red Sea. He wrote Abyssima 
(1845), The Sources of the Nik (1860), 


one of her novels, in which she anticipated BEKHTEREV, Vladimir Mikhailovich, bvNT- 
Rousseau’s ‘noble savage’. Returning to fyi-ryc/ (1857-1927), Russian ncumputholo- 

gist, born in Viatka province, as profcsstir at 
Kazan researched into neural electricity and 
founded the psycho-ncuro logical institute in 
Leningrad. 

BEKKER, (1) Balthasar (1634 98), Dutch 
Protestant pastor, was suspected of nukm- 


England in 1663, she married a merchant 
called Behn, who died within three years. 
She then turned professional spy at Antwerp, 
sent back political and naval information, 
but received little thanks, and on her return 
was imprisoned for debt, and began to write 
poetry and plays in the coarser Restoration 
style. She was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
See studies by V. Sackville-West (1927), 
G. Woodcock (1948), and E. Hahn (1951). 

BEHRENS, Peter, bay'rens (1868-1938), (jer- 
man architect and designer, born at Hamburg. 
He began as a painter, but in 1909 he was 
responsible for the ‘ first modern building 
the A.E.G. turbine factory in Berlin, makmg 


alism and Socinianism, and was proriiptly 
deposed and excommunicated on the publica- 
tion of Be Betoovercle Wtreld (‘ Ihc World 
Bewitched’, 1691-93), euntesting the belief 
in witchcraft and magical powers. 

(2) Immanuel (1785-1871), <>crman editor 
of the Greek classics, in 1811 became 
professor of Philology in his native city, 
Berlin. 


^nsiderable use of steel in the construction. BEKYNTON, or Beckington, Tiurnmn (1390 


His appointment as the designer of A.E.G. 
electrical products (and also their advertise- 
ments) was a landmark in the history of 
industrial design. He trained several leading 
modem architects, including Walter Gropius 
and Le Corbusier (qq.v.). See studies by 
Fritz Hoeber (1913, 1928). 

BEHRING, bay-ring, (1) Emil von (1854-1917), 
German bacteriologist, bora at Hansdorf, 
W. Prussia, was director of Marburg Hygiene 
Institute, discovered diphtheria and tetanus 


1465), English prelate, educated at Winchester 

C\)llegc 

PiT^bcndary of York (1423), master 
of St Katherme’s Hospital, London, went on 
diplomatic missions to France (1432 42), 
became king’s secretary and lord privy scuL 
and as bishop of Bath and Wells from 144 i 
was a great benefactor of the city of Wells, 
rebuilding the bishop’s palace and sponsoring 
the erection of other buildings us well us a 
public water-supply and fountain. 


w .and awarded the BElM, ) * Sir Edward 

first Nobel prize in medicine (1901L 


Prize in inedicine (1901). See T^C^hTcimjfa:!, entered 


Life by Engelhardt (1940). 

(2), Vitus. See Bering. 

^^^dERINCK, Martinus Willem (1851-1931), 
Dutch botanist, noted for his work on galls 
and plant bacteria. 

- u ^ George Thomas 
(185^1924), Scottish industrial chemist, born 
m Edinburgh, improved the method of shale 
oil distillation and invented a manufacturing 
process for synthesizing alkaline cyanides. 
F.R.S. in 1906, he founded the Fuel Research 
station at East Greenwich. 

(2) Ralph. See Bewick, Thomas. 


and from 1836 to 1842 was exploring the 

western coast of America. Knishtctl Jn 184.t, 
he was in 1852 appointed to the command 

sent out to 

search for Sir John tVanklin, and in 1872 
became rear-admiral. He published several 
volumes of voyages, &c. 

(2) G^rge (1875-1947). English cartoonist, 
was a frequent contributor to Pu/u-A, but 
was also a serious painter of cockney types 
and was elected R.A. in 1945. ” 

Grigori- 

evich (1811-48), Russian literary critic and 
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journalist, born at Fribourg. He edited the 
Moscow Observer (1838-39), and afterwards 
became principal critic of The Annals of the 
Fatherlauf and Sovremennik in 1846. His 
influence on subsequent critics in Russia was 
profound. His Survey of Russian Literature 
since the 18th Century was published in 1834, 
and a complete edition of his works in 
1859-62 (12 vols.). See Life by Bowman 
(1954). 

BELISARIUS, ^sah'- (a, 0. 505-565), Byzantine 
general under the Emperor Justinian, was 
born at Germania in Illyria, defeated a great 
Persian army in 530, and in 532 suppressed a 
dangerous insurrection in Constantinople by 
the destruction of 30,000 of the * Green * 
faction. Sent to Africa next year to recover 
the provinces overrun by the Vandals, he 
twice defeated the Vandal king, Gclimer, and 
brought him a prisoner to Constantinople. 
He next took the field in Italy against the 
Ostrogoths in 535, occupying successively 
Sicily and lower Italy, endured a siege in 
Rome by the Gothic king, Vitiges, and in 540 
captured the Ostrogotluc capital, Ravenna. 
In 542 he drove back the Persian king, 
Chosroes; in 544 made another, but less 
successful, campaign against tlte Goths in 
Italy; and in 559 repelled an assault of the 
I-Iuns on the capital. In 562, falsely accused 
of conspiracy against the emperor, he was 
deprived of his dignities, and for a short time 
imprisoned; but in 563 he was again restored 
to honour. Ibat he was blinded and died a 
beggar is, however, mere legend. See Lives 
by Diehl (1901) and R. Graves (1938), and 
study in J. B. Buryis, Later Roman Lnipire 
(2nd cd. 1923). 

BELL, (1) Alexander Graham (1847-1922), 
Scottish-Amcrican inventor, son of (2), was 
born at Edinburgh, and was educated there 
and in London. He went to Canada, and in 
1871 became professor of Vocal Physiology 
at Boston, devoting himself to the teaching 
of deaf-mutes and to spreading his father’s 
system of * visible speech ^ His inventions 
of the articulating telephone in 1872 -76, of 
the photophonc in 1880, of the graphopUonc 
in 1887, brought him wealth and fame. See 
G. G. Blake, History of Radio- teietrraphy 
(1926). 

(2) Alexander Melville (1819 1905), Scot- 
tish-Amcrican educationalist, father of (1), 
born at Edinburgh, where ho became a teacher 
of elocution, but in 1865 removed to London, 
and in 1870 to Canada, settling linally at 
Washington. Of his numerous works con- 
nected with phonetics may bo mentioned 
Visible Speech (1867), 

(3) Andrew (1753-1832), British education- 
ist, founder of the ‘ Madras System * of educa- 
tion, was born at St Andrews, After taking 
Episcopal orders, ho went to India in 1787 and 
in 1789 became superintendent of the Madras 
military orphanage. Finding it impossible 
to obtain teaching staff, he taught with the 
aid of the pupils themselves by introducing 
the^ monitorial system. liis pamphlet 
entitled An Experiment in Education (1797) 
had attracted httle attention in Britain until 
in 1803 Joseph Lancaster (q.v.) also published 
a tract recommending the monitorial system. 
Lancasterian schools began to spread over 


the country; the Church grew alarmed, and 
in 1811 founded the National Society for 
the Education of the Poor, of which Bell 
became superintendent, and whose schools 
soon numbered 12,000. Sec I Jves by Southey 
(1844) and Mciklejolm (1881). 

(4) Sir aiarlc.s (1774 1842), Scottish 
anatomist and surgeon, brother of (14), 
famou.s for his discoveries in the nervous 
system, was born at Edinburgh. In 1804 
he proceeded to London, where he lectured 
with great success on anatomy and surgery. 
In 1807 he distinguished between the sensory 
and motor nerves in the brain. In 1812 he 
was appointed surgeon to the Middlesex 
Hospital, which his clinical lectures raised to 
the highest repute. 4 o study gunshot wounds 
he went to Haslar Hospital after C.vOrunna in 
1809, and after Waterloo look charge of a 
hospital at Brussels. In 1824 he became 
senior professor of Anatomy and Surgery to 
the College of Surgeons, and in 1826 head of 
the new medical school (University I'oUegc), 
but soon resigned. Knighted in I8.U, and 
professor of Surgery at Edinburgh from 1836, 
ho died April 28, 1842. His works inchulc 
Anatomy of Expression in Ihnntinu (I8()()). 
Anatomy oj the Brain (1811), Animal hteefmnies 
(1828), Nervous System of the Human Body 
(1830), and The Hand (Bridgewater 4 'realise, 
1833). 44ie type of facial paralysis known as 
Bcir.s palsy is named after him. See Pichot’s 
Vie ct travaux de Sir Charles Bell (1859), 
inid his Correspondence (1870). 4‘o the same 
family belonged the lidinburgh surgeon, 
Joseph Bell (1837-1911), the original of 
‘ Slicrlock Holmes 4 

(5) (Arthur) (Jive (Howard) (1881 ), 

English art and literary critic, studied at 
4 rinity^ College, Cambrulgc, and staled his 
aesthetic theory of Signijjvatn Eornt in Art 
(1914), another version of which was formu- 
lated in 1920 by Roger E'ry (q.v.), a fellow- 
member of those arbiters of taste known as 
the ‘ Bloomsbury Set 4 dc.scribcd in his Old 
Eriends (1956). Hts best critical essays are 
Since Ci^zanne (1922), Civilizitthm (1928), 
Proust (1929), and An Account of Ereneh 
Fainting (1931). He was made Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honour (1936). He married 
Vanessa, daughter of Sir Leslie Steplicn, in 
1907, and their son Julian (1 908" 37), also a 
writer, was killed in the Spanisli Civil War. 

(6) Ctirrcr, See Bi<ON’t il 

(7) George Joseph (n7t)H843), Scottish 
lawyer, brother ol (4), was born at Edinburgh, 
professor of Scots Law in lidinburgh 
University, ho draughted the report of the 
commission on Scottish judicial proceedings 
(1823) which resulted in the Scottish Judi- 
cature Act (1825). 

(8) Gertrude Margaret l.x)wtlikii (1868- 
1926), British traveller, granddaughter of (1 1), 
was born at Washington Hall, travelled much 
m the Middle East, was political oflicer in 
Baghdad during World War I, and publMied 
Safar Nameh (1894), 'Amurath to Amumth 
(1911), &c. See her Letters (2nd ed, 1947), 
and Life by B. Bumoyne (1958). 

(9) Henry (1767-1830), Scottish pioneer of 
steam navigation, bom at Torphichen Mill, 
Linlithgow, in 1812 successfully launched the 
30-ton Comet on the Clyde, 
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(10) Henry Glassford (1803-74), Scottish 
lawyer and poet, vindicator of Mary Queen 
of Scots in verse and prose, and author of 
‘ The Scene was Changed &c. See a 
Memoir by Stoddart (1892). 

(11) Sir Isaac Lowthian , Bart . (1816-1904), 
Scottish industrialist, grandfather of (8), 
founded in 1852, with his brothers, great 
iron-smelting works on the Tees. He was 
M.P. for Hartlepool (1875-80). 

(12) James (1769-1833), Scottish geog- 
rapher, born in Jedburgh, author of the first 
critical geography (1830). 

(13) John (1691-1780), Scottish traveller, 
born at Antermony in Campsie parish, 
Stirlingshire, studied for the medical pro- 
fession, and in 1714 went to St Petersburg, 
and was physician to Russian embassies to 
Persia (1715-18), went to China through 
Siberia (1719-22), and again to Persia (1722). 
In 1737 he settled at Constantinople as a 
merchant, but about 1746 returned to 
Scotland. His Travels were published in 
1763. 

(14) John (1763-1820), Scottish anatomist 
and surgeon, brother of (4), was born in 
Edinburgh. His Principles of Surgery (1801- 
1807) was re-edited by (4) in 1826. 

(15) John (1797-1869), American states- 
man, born in Tennessee, was speaker of the 
House of Representatives (1836), and a 
Senator (1847-59). Moderate in his views, 
he was nominated for the presidency in 1860 
by the newly formed Constitutional Union 
Party, but received only 39 electoral votes. 
He fought desperately but hopelessly to keep 
Tennessee out of the Civil War, which sealed 
the doom of his party. 

(16) John (1811-95), English sculptor, born 
at Hopton, Suffolk, produced the Guards’ 
Memorial (1858) in Waterloo Place, and the 
American group in the Hyde Park Albert 
Memorial (1873). He popularized carved 
wooden breadknives and trenchers. 

(17) John Jay (1871-1934), Scottish 
humorous writer, best known for his Wee 
MacGreegor (1902). Other works include 
Mistress MTeerie (1903), Courtin' Christina 
(1913), &c. 

(18) Sir Robert (1800-67), Irish journalist 
and author, born at Cork, in 1828 came to 
London. He is best known by his annotated 
edition of the English poets from Chaucer to 
Cowper (1 824-57). 

(19) Thomas (1792-1880), British naturalist, 
was born at Poole, Dorsetshire. A dental 
surgeon at Guy’s Hospital (1817-61), he 
lectured in and became professor of Zoology 
in King’s College, London, in 1836. He was 
secretary of the Royal Society, president of 
the Linnaean Society and first president of 
the Ray Society (1844). His British Stalk-eyed 
Crustacea (1853) remains a standard work on 
British crabs and lobsters. He edited the 
Natural History of Selborne, by Gilbert White, 
whose house he purchased. 

(20) Vanessa. See (5). 

BEILA, Stefano della (1610—64), a Florentine 
desigrier and engraver, especially of battles 
and sieges for Richelieu. 

BELLAMY, (1) Edward (1850—98), American 
novelist, born at Chikopee Falls, Mass., 
achieved immense popularity with his Utopian 


romance Looking Backward tIKKS), u work 
which predided a new social order and 
influenced economic thinking in the United 
States and Europe. See Life by A. li, Morgan 

(1944), 

(2) George Aime (c. 1727 8K), F.nr.lish 
actress, the natural daughter of a Quaker 
schoolgirl and Lord Tyrawlcy, ilrst appeared 
at Covent Garden and, despite a brilliant 
theatrical career, tl^rough prothjvicy and ex- 
travagance spent her last years in poverty. 
She published an autobiographical Apahgv 
(1785). 

BELLARMINE, Robert Francis Romulus, St, 
hcTlahr-min (1542-1621 ), Jesuit cardinal and 
theologian, was born al Montepulciano, 
near STcna. Me entered the order of Jesuits 
at Rome in 1560, and studied theology at 
Ihidua and Louvain. In 1570 ho was apiH>in- 
ted to the chair of theology at Louvain, hut 
returned to Rome in 1576 to lecture in tlic 
Roman College on controversial ihcidogy. 
In 1592 he became rector of the Konnin 
College, was made a cardinal in 1599 against 
his own inclination, and in 1602 Archbishop 
of Capua. After the death of Clement VII 1, 
he evaded the papal chair, but was induced by 
Pius V to hold an important place in the 
Vatican from 1605 till his death, Bcllarmine, 
not canonized till 1931, was the chief dcretuler 
of the church in the 16th century. He 
informed Galileo of the pope’s prohibition 
of his teaching of the heliocentric system 
(1616), yet his learning and moderation 
gained him the praise even of Baylc. Lives 
have been written by the Jesuits L'uligatti (in 
Italian, Rome 1624) and Brodrick (LoikI. 
1928); a Latin autobiography, previously 
suppressed by the Jesuits, was edited in IKH7, 
with a German translation, by DOlIinger ;md 
Rcusch. 

BELLAY, Joachim dii (1522 60), L'rcnch poet 
and prose writer, next to his friend and fellow- 
student Ronsard (q.v.) the most important 
member of the Pleiade, wa.s Ixuri at Lire in 
Anjou. His Ocffence ct ilhistrutkm dc hi 
langue francaise (1549), the manifesto of the 
Pl6iadc, advocating the rejection of mediaeval 
linguistic traditions and a return to chissicttl 
and Italian models, had a considerable 
influence at the time. It was accompanied 
by an example in the form of a set of Pet rar- 
chian sonnets, POliviu dedicated to an 
unknown lady. Du Bcllay went to Rome in 
1553 as secretary to his kinsman, C’urdinal du 
Bellay, but was not a success us a diplomat, 
though the visit inspired more sonnets, inchaL 
ing the collections Les AnfitpdttKs tk* JRamc 
and Les Regrets, Sec Putcr, Studies in the 
Renaissance and R. V. Merrill, 77/e Phtarnkm 
ofcfu Bellay (1926). 

BELLEAU, R^my, behd (1528-77)* French 
poet, born in Nogent le Rotrou. He was a 
member of the P16mde and published in 1556 
a translation of Anacreon that was at first 
beheved to be an original imitation, fktrgm'e 
(1565 and a second edition In 1572) is a 
medley of delicately descriptive prose and 
verse, of which Avrll still holds a place in 
anthologies. Amours (1576) is a collection of 
poems concerned with the appearance and 
arc^e powers of precious stones. See study 
by DelacourccUo (1945). 
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BELLEISLE, Charles Louis Eouquet, Due dc, 
hel-eel (1684-1761), marshal of France, in 
the War oF the Austrian succession stormed 
Prague, and conducted the skilful retreat to 
Eger. 

BELLENDEN, (1) or Ballantyne, John 
(d. 1587), Scottish writer, was born towards 
the close of the 15th century, and in 1508 
matriculated at St Andrews and completed 
his theological studies at the Sorbonno. His 
translations in 1533 of Boece’s Historia Centix 
Scotorum, and of the First live books of Livy, 
arc interesting as early specimens of Scottish 
prose, remarkable for the ease and vigour of 
their style. The Croniklis of Scothiml is a 
very free translation, and contains numerous 
passages not to be found in Bocce, so that it 
is in some respects almost an original work. 
Bcllcndcn enjoyed great favour at the court 
of James V, at whose request he executed the 
translations. As a reward, he received con- 
siderable grants from the treasury, and after- 
wards was made archdeacon of Moray and 
canon of Ross. Becoming involved, however, 
in ecclesiastical controversy, he went to 
Rome, where he died, 

(2) William (r. 1555-1633), Scottish author, 
was a professor in the university, and an 
advocate in the parliament, of Paris, and was 
employed in a diplomatic capacity by James 
VI, who about 1610 made him Master of 
Requests, His principal works were Dc Statu 
Libri tres (1616) and Dc Tribiut lAuninihus 
Romanonim (1634), the ‘three luminaries’ 
being Cicero, Seneca, and Pliny, out of whose 
works he intended to compile a digest of the 
civil and religious history and the moral and 
physical science of the Romans. His works 
furnished the materials for Middleton’s Life 
of Cicero. Warlon first denounced (he theft, 
which Dr Parr made clear in his edition of the 
De Statu {IW), 

BELLINGHAM. See PiiRruiVAU, 
BELIJNGSHAUSEN, Eabian Gotiliel) von, 
-how'zdn (1778-4852), Russian explorer, born 
inOcseUin 1819-21 led an Antarctic e.xpedit ion 
to 70“ S. lat, 

BELLINI, befleCuce, (1) Gentile (<•. 1429- 
1507), Venetian painter, son of (3), brother of 
(2), worked in his father’s studio and was 
chosen to paint the portrait of Sultan 
Mohammed H in Constantinople, 'Phis 
portrait, together with his Adoration of the 
Kings, is in the National Gallery, London. 
Other works on religious themes are in the 
Venice Academy. 

(2) Giovanni (r. 1430-1516), the greatest 
Venetian painter of his time, son of (3) and 
brother of (1), left Venice for Padua in 1464. 
Strongly inllucnccd by the severe classical 
style ot his brother-in-law Mantegna (q,v.), 
as in his Pietd at Rimini, ho soon blossomed 
out with a novel sensuous consciousness of 
light and colour, aided by the clear oil 
varnishes which A. da Messina (q.v.)^ had 
introduced from Holland, as in the S. Giobbe 
altar (1489) now in the Venice Academy. He 
returned to Venice and continued to paint 
the ‘ Pietli ’ and ‘ Madonna ’ themes, altar- 
pieces, pagan allegories, among the latter of 
which The Feast of the Gods (1513) is the 
best. Giovanni’s innovations of light and 
colour became the hall-mark of Venetian art, 


continued and enriched by his pupils (Jiorgi- 
one and Titian. See monographs by Roj'cr 
Fry (1909) and P. Hcndy(1947), 

(3) Jacoho (c\ 1400 *70), father of (1) and 
(2), studied under Gentile da Fabriano (q.v.), 
painted a wide range of subjects; hut only a 
icw ‘Madonnas’ in the lllli/i, Venice 
Academy, and the Brera in Milan, us well as 
several drawings in the Louvre and the 
British Museum, remain, which show his 
interest in architectural and landscape 
setting. 

(4) Vincenzo (1801 35), Italian operatic 
composer, was born at C’utania in Sicily. 
An organist’s son, he was sent by a Sicilian 
nobleman to the C.’onscrvaiorio of Naples. 
His two earliest operas were AdeLson c 
Salvina (1824) and Blanca c Fernando (lcS26). 
II Pirata (1827) immediately carried the 
composerLs name beyond Italy, anti was 
followed by / Capnlvti cd i Monfeevhi (1830) 
and his two masterpieces oFlyrictd expression 
La Sonmimbuhi (1831), and Nornui (1832). 
In 1833 he went to Paris anti London, whither 
he had accompanied the famous Italian 
soprano, Pasta, / Purituni (1834) shows the 
inllucncc of the L’rcnch school, but wiiiunii 
servile imitation. He died near Paris, 
September 21. See works by Pougin (1868) 
and Lloyd (1908). 

BELLMAN, Karl Michael (1740 95), Swedish 
poet, was born in Stockholm, in 1757 entered 
the Riksbank, but lied (o Norway to escape 
his creditors. In 1776 he was given a court 
pension by Gustav HL He began to write 
verse to popular tunes us a young civil servuttt. 
He founded a drinking dub, the Ihtcchi 
orden, and vcrsilicd his iuipressitms of his 
friends and other characters. His Fredmans 
F.pisthir (1772), full of minute detail of 
Swedish life and cnrichetl by humour and 
sympathy, entitle the watclunakcr F'rcdmun 
to a place beside Don (9uixotc and Lalstulf, 
Some of his lyrics have been translated into 
English. 

BELIXKk (Joseph) Hilaire (Pierre) (1870 
1953), Anglo-l 'reach writer and poet, horn at 
St Cloud near Paris, the stm of a l Ycncli 
barrister, Louis Belloc, and his English wife, 
was naturalized in 1903. He was educated 
at the Oratory School, Birminglunn, untlcr 
Newman, uiuf Bulliol College, Oxford, but 
did military service in the French army. He 
became Liberal M,P. in 1906, but, disillu- 
sioned with politics, did not seek re-dectlon 
in 1910. Disapproving of modern industrial 
society and socialism, he wrote The Servile 
State (1912) advocating a return to the system 
of mediaeval guilds. He was best known, 
however, for his delightfully nonsensical verse 
for children, The Bad Child* s Book of Bemts 
(1896) and the CuutiOHary Tales (1907), his 
numerous travel books including the Path to 
Home (1902) and The Old Hoad (1910), 
reconstructing the Pilgrims’ Way, his histori- 
cal studies Marie Antoinette (1910), Hklwlleu 
(1929), Wolsey (1930), Napohim (1932), Ac., 
and his religious books, including Kurope and 
the Faith (1920) and 7Vk? Great Heresies 
(1938). A devoted Roman Catholic, as were 
his friends and literary collaborators, the 
Chesterton brothers, ho was fearlessly, tome- 
times fanatically, outspoken, the more so 
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when his views and vision no longer had their 
appeal. In 1934 the pope conferred -upon 
him the rank of Kn'ght Commands of the 
Order of St Gregory. He was a master of 
lieht English prose. See study by J.^ E- 
Morton 0955) and Life by R. Speaight 

BELLOC LOWNDES, Marie Adelaide (1868- 

1947), English novelist, sister of Hilaire 
Belloc (q.v.), wrote crime stores, including 
The Lodger (1913) and The Chink in the 
Armour (1912). See her autobiographical 
I too have Lived in Arcadia (1942). 

BELLOT, Joseph Ren6, bel-lo (1826-53), 
French Arctic explorer, born m Pans, se^cd 
with distinction at Tamatave in 1845, and in 
1851 joined the expedition jti search lor 
John Franklin. He discovered Bellot Strait 
in 1852, and was lost during Ingleficlds 
expedition. See his Journal 1855). 

BELLOWS, George Wesley 0882-1925), 
American painter and lithographer, horn at 
Columbus, Ohio. His Uthographs of boxers 
(of which the most famous is Dempsey and 
Firpo^ in the Museum of Modern Art, New 
York) have a crude vigour, and he became 
one of the leaders of the American realists. 
See Life by P- Boswell (1942). 

BELLOY. Dormont de, bel-waK pi^pcrly 
Pierre Laurent Buyrette (1727-75), a French 
dramatist, was one of the first to introduce on 
the French stage native instead of classical 
heroes. His first success, Zelmire was 

followed by Le SUge de Calais Gaston 

et Bayard (nil) and Pierre le Cruel (1772). 
BELON, Pierre, be4d (1517-64), French 
naturalist, in 1546-49 travelled m Asia 
Minor, Egypt, and Arabia. He was murdered 
by robbers wliilst gathering herbs in the Bois 
de Boulogne. Bclon wrote valuable treatises 
on trees, herbs, birds, and fishes. He was one 
of the first who established the homologies 
between the skeletons of different vertebrates; 
he planted the first cedar in France; and he 
formed two early botanical gardens. 
BELZONI, Giovanni Battista, -tsd'nee (1778- 
1823), Italian explorer and archaeologist, 
bom at Padua. He was intended for a 
monastery, but in 1803 came to England, 
where, 6 feet 7 inches tall, he gained a living 
by exhibiting feats of strength and models of 
hydraulic engines. In 1812 he went to Spain, 
in 1815 to Egypt, and there was commissioned 
by Mehemet Ali to constmet an hydraulic 
machine. He devoted himself henceforth, 
through the traveller Burckhardt, to the 
exploration of Egyptian antiquities, and 
removed from Thebes the colossal bust of 
Ramses, which, together with the sepulchre 
of Sati I from the tombs of the kings which 
<had opened up in 1817, he sent to the 
British Museum. He explored the temple of 
Idfu, cleared the temple of Abu Simbel, 
opened the second pyramid of Giza and 
discovered the ruins of Berenice on the Red 
Sea. He returned to Europe in 1819 and 
published his discoveries. He died of dysen- 
tery on the way to Timbuktu at Gate, Benin. 
See Life by S. Mayes (1959). 

BEM, Joseph (1795-1850), a Polish leader of 
the unsuccessful Hungarian insurrection of 
1848-49, after which he escaped into Turkey, 
turned Mohammedan, and received a 


command at Aleppo, 
ten months later. 
BEMBO , Pietro ( 1 47() 


BENEDICT 

where he died of fever 


1547). Italian poet, 


born at Venice, in 1513 was inadc secretary 
to Leo X, and in 1539 a cardinal by I aul 11, 
who appointed him to the dioccscs <>1 Coibbio 

and Bergamo. Bembo was the ivstorcr oi 
cood style in both Lalm and Italian literature. 
Notable works are the A>jrKm I .vtert.wrom 
Librl XU (1551 ; Italian cd. 15.^1 . his little 

treatise on Italian prose, winch inaikcd an 
era in Italian grammar;^ and lus Letters. 
See Life I 


i by M. Santoro (19.17). 

BKNAVENJE, Jacinto, -wvi my ( IH66 1954), 
Spanish dramatist, bora at Madrid, was inten- 
ded for the law, but turned to htcrature. 
After publishing sonuy poems and short 
stories he won recognition us a playwright 
with hi^Llnido Ajeno (1893), which was lol- 
lowed by some brilliantly .satirical society 
comedies, the lirst of their kind in Spanish 
literature. His later plays tend imvrc to 
moralize; his masterpiece is /.o.v intereses 
creados (1907), an aUegorical play m the 
commedki deW arte style. I le also wrote stnne 
excellent children’s plays. Sec study by Ml. 
Sttirkio ( 1 • 

BENBOW, John (1653 4702), British admiral, 
born at Shrewsbury, entered the navy m Uv7«, 
and by 1696 had risen to be rear adnuruh 
In the West Indies, on August 19. 1702. he 
came up with a superior Lreneh force under 
Du Casse. For four days he kciH uj> n run- 
ning fight, almost deserted by the rest ot his 
squadron, until, his right leg smashed by a 
chain-shot, he was forced to return to Jamaica, 
where he died at Port Royal, November 4. 
BENCKEN'DORFF, Alexiiiuler, L'ount (1H49- 
1917), Russian ambassador in London (tipm 
1903), greatly promoted A agio- Russian 
friendship. . , . 

BENDA, Georg (1722 95). Bolicmum musicmn 
was born at Alt-Bcnatck, Kupcllmeister to 
the Duke of Gotha (1 748- 7K). I Ic composed 
operettas, cantatas, and melodramas, and 
introduced music drama with spoken text- 
His brothers, Franz (1709 H6) and Joseph 
(1724-1804), were both in turn Kon/cri- 
mcistcr of Frederick U of Prussia. 
BENEDEK, Ludwig von (1804-81), an Austrian 
general, born at Oedenburg, _ in 1 Hungary, 
distinguished himself in (Jalicia in IH46. m 
Italy in 1847, in Hungary in 1849, and in 1859 
drove back the Piedmontese at Holfcrino. 
He was governor of Hungary in 1860. In 
1866 he commanded the northern Austrian 
army in the war with Prussia; but after the 
defeat of Sadowa, he was superseded. See 
Life by J, Presland (1934). 

BENEDEN, Eduard van (1845-4910). Belgian 
cytologist.bornat Li6ge, demonstrated in 1887 
the constancy of the number o f ch romofiomes i n 
the cells of an organism, decreasing during 
maturation and restored at fertilization, 
BENEDETTI, Vincent, Count (18I7T90C)}, 
French diplomat, born at Bastia in Corsica, 
ambassador in Berlin in 1864, proposed a 
secret treaty with Prussia, He made the 
demand at Ems in 1870 that gave Bismarck 
the casus belli for the Franco-Prussian war. 
See his Studies in Diplomacy (trans. 1895). 
BENEDICT, St (c- 480-c. 547) the founder 
of Western monachism, was bom at Nutsk 
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near Spolcto, and convinced while yet at the 
schools of Rome that the only way of escaping 
the evil in the world was in seclusion and 
religious exercise, he, a boy of fourteen, 
withdrew to a cavern or grotto near Subiaco, 
where he lived three years. The fame of his 
piety led to his being appointed the abbot of a 
neighbouring monastery at Vicovuro, nomi- 
nally observing the oriental rule; but he soon 
left it, as the morals of the half-wild monks 
were not strict enough. Multitudes still 
sought his guidance; and from the most 
devoted he founded twelve small monastic 
communities. He ullimatcly established a 
monastery on Monte Cassino, near Naples, 
afterwards one of the richest and most famous 
in Italy. In 515 he is said to have composed 
his Regula Momichonim^ which became the 
common rule of all Western monachism. In 
addition to the usual religious exercises, the 
rule directs that the monks shall employ 
themselves in manual labours, imparting 
instruction to youth, copying manuscripts 
for the library, <&c. Benedict was himself 
little of a scholar. Sec works on the order 
and its founder by Mabillon (Paris 1703-39), 
Snow (1883), Montulcmbcrt (trans. 1896), 
Butler (1919), Chapman (1929), McCann 
(1937), Lindsay (1949). 

BENEDICT, the name of fifteen popes, of 
whicli the following arc noteworthy: 

Benedict VI J I (d. 1024), uncle of IX, 
elected in 1012, and driven from Rome by 
the anti-pope Gregory, was restored to the 
papal chair by the Emperor Henry II, and 
afterwards defeated the Saracens and the 
Greeks. He was a reformer of the clergy. 

Benedict IX, nephew of VUI, obtained the 
papal throne by simony in 10.12, while still a 
youth; but in 1036 tlic Romans banished 
him on account of his licentiousness. Several 
times reinstalled, he was as often deposed. 
He died in the convent of Grotta Eerrata 
probably before 1065. 

Benedict XIII is a title assumed by two 
popes, Peter dc Luna, a Spaniard, chosen by 
the French cardinals in 1394, and recognized 
only by Spain and Scotland up to his death 
in 1424; and Vincenzo Marco Orsini (1724- 
1730), a learned man ol’ simple habits and 
pure morals, who unfortunately yielded 
himself to the guidance of unscrupulous 
Cardinal Coscia. 

Benedict XIV (Pro.spero Lambertini) (1675 » 
1758), born at Bologna, distinguished by his 
learning and ability, became pope in 1740. 
He founded chairs of physic, chemistry, and 
mathematics in Rome, revived the academy 
of Bologna, rebuilt churches, and encouraged 
literature and science. His piety was sincere, 
enlightened, and tolerant, 

Benedict XY (Giacomo della Cldesa) (1854- 
1922), born of noble Italian family, was 
ordained at twenty-four, became secretary to 
the Papal Embassy, Spain, in 1883. then 
secretary to Cardinal Rampolla, bishop 
(1900), Archbishop of Bologna (1907), 
cardinal (May 1914). Although junior 
cardinal, he was elected (September 3, 1914) 
to succeed Pius X. Fle made repeated 
efforts to end World War I and organized 
war relief on a munificent scale. 

BENEDICT, Sir Julius (1804-85), German 


musician and composer, born at Stuttgart, 
studied under Hummel and Weber, and was 
at twenty conductor at a Vienna opera-house, 
and then at the San Carlo in Naples. He 
became distinguished as a pianist, and in 
1836 settled in London. After some success 
with his opdra houffe on the continent, he 
attempted English opera with Lily of Ki Harney 
(1862), composed an oratorio, cantatas, 
technically^ excellent and pleasing but without 
individuality. He was knighted in 1871. 
BENEDICr BISCOP (r. 628-690), a great 
Anglo-Saxon churchman, five times jour- 
neyed to Rome, and in 669 -671 was abbot 
of St Peter’s, Canterbury. In 674 he founded 
a monastery at Wcurmouth, ctulowing it 
richly with books; and in 682 founded a 
second monastery at Jarrow. He is said to 
have introduced stone edifices and glass 
windows into England. Bede (q.v.) was his 
pupil, 

BEN EKE, Ericdrich Eduard, bay*nek-t^ (1798 ^ 
1856), German philosopher, \vas horn at 
Berlin, where he lectured from 1820 to 1822, 
when his lectures were interdicted by the 
Prussian government for their opiHisition to 
Hegel. He removed to a lectureship at 
Cidttingen and returned to a nrolcssorship 
at Berlin after Hegefs death in 1832. In 
March 1854 ho disappeurctl and in June 18.56 
his body was found in the canal at c:i)ark)t ten- 
burg, His chief work was in empirical 
psychology, which he considered was the 
basis of all true philosophy. 

BENELIJ, Sem, bay-neVke (1877 1949), 
Italian dramatist, born at Prato, 7‘iiscany, 
wrote plays in prose and verse, Outslantiing 
successes were a light comedy, mul 

iji cena tlelh u powerful tragedy hi 

verso. E'or several years BeneUi was consis- 
tently praised for dramatic innovation and 
poetical virtuosity, but his reinitiKion has 
sutlered eclipse, and though critics now allow 
him *a sense of theatre \ they deplore his 
philosophy and his fustian style. As a 
libretto, ^ however, his ILAmore tki (rr re 
(Love of ’fhrcc Kings) still survives. 

BENES, Eduard, heriUwh (1884 1948), Czecho- 
slovak statc.sman. born at Ko2lany, became 
prctc.ssor of Sociology at Prague. An a 
relugcc during World War I ho worked in 
Paris with Masaryk for Oecitoslovak 
mitipnah.sm, and in 1918-^-35 was foreign 
minister of the new state, and was premier 
also m mi .22. In 1935 ho sueecoded 
Masaryk us president, but resigned in 1938 
and left the country, rc.sumiag olllec, however, 
ih 1939 on the sotting^ up. after the outbreak 
of World War H. ol an exile government, 
first m France and then in England. In 1945 
ho returned to his country, and in 1946 was 
re-elected president. ^ President only in name 
after the Communist coup of 1948, he 
months later. 

BENEI , .Stephen Vincent, (1 898 1943), 

American poet, known especially for his 
poenj on the Civil War, Mm MwnmLf 

tbo Pulitzer prize in 1929. 

BtNFEY, 'ra«oaor, Arw'./r (1«09-81}, a great 
Sanskrit sctolar and comparative philolofiist, 
Parents new GSttingen. 
BENGEL, Johann Albredit (1S87-1752), 
German theologian, born at Wlnaenden, In 
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Wurttemberg, was the first Protestant author 
who treated the exegesis of the New Testa- 
ment critically. See Lives by Burk (183 1-37), 
Wachter (1865), Nolte (1913), and study by 
Reiff (1882). 

BEN-GURION, David (1886- ), was born 

David Green at Plonsk, Poland. Early 
attracted to the Zionist Socialist movement, 
he emigrated to Palestine in 1906, working 
as a farm labourer and forming Palestine’s 
first Jewish trade union in 1915. Expelled 
by the Turks for pro-Allied sympathies, he 
helped to raise the Jewish Legion in America 
and served in it in the Palestine campaign 
against Turkey. From 1921 to 1933 he was 
general secretary of the General Federation 
of Jewish Labour. In 1930 he became leader 
of the Mapai (Labour) Party, which became 
the ruling party in the state of Israel, whose 
birth he announced in May 1948. In 1953 
he retired from the premiership, resuming it 
in 1955. A Messianic, visionary, yet realist 
figure, this battle-dress creator of Israel has 
been acclaimed the greatest Jewish leader 
since Moses. See his Rebirth and Destiny 
of Israel (1959) and Life by R. St John 
(1959). 

BENJAMIN, (1) Arthur (1893-1960), Aus- 
tralian composer, born at Sydney, studied in 
London, and served in World War 1. He 
was professor of Pianoforte at Sydney 
Conservatorium from 1919-21, but returned 
to England, becoming an examiner for the 
Associated Board, and (1926) a teacher at 
the Royal College of Music. The unfailing 
craftsmanship of his lighter works is joined 
to an appealingly romantic style in his Sym- 
phony (1945) and his opera A Tale of Two 
an Arts Council prize in 
1951, first produced 1957). 

(2) Judah Philip (1811—84), American 
lawyer, was born at St Croix, West Indies, 
me son of Jewish parents on their way from 
gigland to the United States. A lawyer in 
New Orieans, he early engaged in politics, 
serving fir^ with the Whigs, and afterwards 
with the Democrats. He sat in the U.S 
senate from 1852 till 1860, and in 1861 
joined Jefferson Davis’s cabinet as attorney- 
general. He was for a few months secretary 
or war, and then secretary of state until 
Davis s cai^ure in 1865, when he escaped to 
England. Called to the English bar in 1866. 
he became a Q.C. in 1872. 

(p Rene, ba^ha-mt (1885-1948), French 
writer, bom in Paris, was the grandson of an 
engraver on precious stones. His first book 
Mndame ^ojjheur {1909), had no sua:ess; 
hut Gaspard (1915), a novel about a Paris 
urchin who becomes a soldier in World War I 
based on his own experiences, established his 
reputation. Other works include Les Justices 
de paix {1913) Les Plaisirs du hasard (1922) 
a comedy, and La Prodigieuse Vie de H de 
Balzac (1925), In 1940 BLjamin allied 
himself with Petain and as a result was 
^mst^ed and imprisoned for a year in 1944 
the death of his 

son, Med at Mulhouse, fighting with the 

0948) satirizes the members of PAcademiV 
Goncourt who ostracized him and his works 
during his imprisonment. 


BENJAMIN OF TUDELA (d. 1173), a 
Spanish rabbi, born in Navarro, the first 
European traveller to describe (he bar Last, 
In 1159-73 he made a journey from Saragossa 
through Italy and Greece, to Palestine, Persia, 
and the borders of China, returning hv wtiy of 
Egypt and Sicily. See his Itinerary (trans. 
M. N. Adler 1907). 

BENNET, (I) Abraham (1750 99), English 
physicist, invented the gold-leaf electroscope 
and constructed a simple induction machine 

in 1789. 

(2) Henry. Sec AkUNtnoN. 

BENNETT, (I) (Enoch) Arnold (1H67 193i), 
English novelist, born near Hanley, Stalls. 
Educated locally and at London University^ 
he became a solicitor’s clerk in London, hut 
quickly transferred to journalism, and in 1891 
became a.ssistant-editor (afterwards editor) 
of the journal (Vo/mm. In 1900 Itc went to 
live in Paris for eight years and from then 
on ho was engaged exclusively in writing, 
journalistic and creative. His claims to 
recognition as a novelist rest mainly on 
The Old IVives" Tale (1908), the (Javliarmr 

/.e.v.vav;r.v 

(19U), These Iwai/i (1916), suhsequendv 
issued (1925) as 7'he Chyhmiger fumilv- '■ 
in all of which novels the ‘ Live ‘Lowhs * 
centres of the pottery industry, feature not 
only as background, hut tdnitist as dramatis 
personae, ^ Ho excels again witli AhVeovnu// 
Steps, a picture of drab life in I ondon, and 
he has a genial, humorous .streak which hmis 
outlet m works like The (urd 1911), ;/n. 

P“'. ■•ymiiiiiv 

(1913). Attention to clelail is Hennetf.s clis- 
tinguishmg trait, nothing being too iriviid to 
be investigated and desedhed if it is signilicant 
to the scene being enacted. At his least iti- 
spired this can be tedious, hut he is usuallv 

(1912),wr tten in collaboration with In Knob- 
Io<^, is still pcrlormcd. He w'us a sound critic 

discussion, 

tfie epitome of common sense. As ’Jacob 
he was a tlisccming 
reviewer. His Journals, edited by N, Lbwlcn 
were punished posthumously. Sec books 
by M. Bennett (1933), w/ Allen (19^ 
and R, Pound (1952)’ 

. (2) James Cordon (1795-1872), Scottish 

B^nffshfre f lit Kcmt 

America, wlicre in 
^ork number of the New 

(3) James' Gordon (1841 I91H), son and 
successor of ( 2 ) sent Stanley in 187^0 d 

financed Livingstone’s Congo journey (f87i 
1878), He also promoted polar exploration 
t!!!? and yachting. ' 

Wtutes of'Cidn^ 

Conservative leader from 1927 
and prime minister in 1930-35, convSed the 
mpire economic conference in Ottawa in 
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1932 from which resulted a system of empire 
trade preference known as the Ottawa 
agreements. He was raised to the peerage in 
1941. 

(6) Sir William Stcrndale (18I6-75)> English 
pianist and composer, was born at ShciUeld ; 
studied at the Royal Academy, London, and 
at Leipzig, and attracted Mendelssohn’s 
notice at the Diisseklorf Musical Festival. 
In 1838 he was elected member of the Royal 
Society of Music, founded the Bach Society 
in 1849, and in 1856 became professor of 
Music at Cambridge, and in 1868 principal 
of the Royal Academy of Music. He was 
knighted in 1871. His earlier compositions, 
piano-pieces, songs, and the cantatas The May 
Queen (1858) and The Women of Samaria 
(1867) are his happiest. He was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. See Life by his son 
(1908). 

BENNIGSEN, Levin August Thcophil, Count 
(1745-~1826), German soldier in the Ru.ssian 
service, was born at Brunswick, fought at 
Pultusk (1806), commanded at Eylau (1807), 
the Russian centre at Borodino, and dcfcatecl 
Murat at Tarutino (1812). He fought 
victoriously at the battle of Leipzig (1813) and 
was created count by the emperor Alexander 
in the held. His son, Alexander Levin (18(^9 - 
1893), was a distinguished Hanoverian 
statesman. 

BENOLS, Alexandre Nikolaevich, hye-nwah' 
(1870 I960), a St Petersburg painter of 
Italian, French and German origins, great- 
uncle of Peter Ustinov (q.v.), was iniimatcly 
connected with the rise of (he Diaghilcv 
ballet and tlesigncd many of the sets. See 
Memoirs ((runs. 1960). 

BENOrr DE SAlN'l'E-MAURE, ben-wah 
(h. c. 1150), French poet, born in cither 
Saintc-Maure near Poitiers or Saintc-Morc 
near 'Fours, Mis vast romance Roman de 
Troie was a source book to many later writers, 
notably Boccaccio, who in turn inspired 
Chaucer and Shakespeare to use Benoit’s 
episode of Troilus and Cressida. See R, K. 
Gordon, The Story of Troilus (1934). 
BENSERAOE, Isaac de, h(7-s('^-rad (1613 91), 
French poet and dramatist, born in Paris. 
He is rcmcnibcrcd as the librettist for Lully’s 
ballets and as the author of a sonnet, Joh^ 
which, regarded as a challenge to Voiturc’s 
Uranie, sharply divided court opinion. 1-lc 
was a protdgd of Richelieu and of Anne of 
Austria. 

BENSON, (1) Arthur Christopher (1862^-1925), 
English author, son of (3) and brother of 
(2) and (6), master of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, he wrote stucucs of Rossetti, 
Fitzgerald, Pater, Tennyson, and Ruskin, a 
memoir of (6), and a biography of (3). His 
poems include From a College Wimiow, land 
of Hope and Glory, Sec, 

(2) Edward Frederic (1867-1940), English 
author, son of (3) and brother of (1) anti (6h 
was educated at Wellington and King's 
College, Cambridge. After some archaeo- 
logical research in Greece and Egypt (1892- 
1895) he published several light novels with a 
scholarly or historical background, such as 
the Lucittf Dodo, and Edward Blalze cycles, 
as well as three autobiographical studies of 
Edwardian and Georgian society. 


BENTHAM 

(3) Edward White (1829 96), Archbishop of 
Canterbury (1882), father of (!), (2), and (6), 
was born in Birmingham, became assistant 
master at Rugby (1852), was ordained priest 
(1857), and appointed headmaster of the 
newly founded Wellington C'ollegc (1858). 
A friend of Gladstone, he was a zealous 
churchman and upholder oftlic establishment 
principle. See Life by (1). 

(4) Sir Frank Robert (1858 1939), Shakes- 
pearian actor-manager, born at Alrcsford, 
Hants,, first appeared in Irvitig’s production 
of Romeo and Juliet in 1882 at the Lyceum 
and was knighted by King CJcorge V bn the 
stage of Drury lame during a Shakesfiearc 
tercentenary matinee witli a sword fetched 
from a local costumier (19I(>). 

(5) Frank Weston (1862 1951), American 
artist, born at Salem, studied in Paris, where 
he was a pupil of Boiilang.cr ami Lefcbvrc. 
He executed many pictures of women and 
children, sensitive etchings and wash drawings 
of wiki fowl, and murals in the Library of 
Congress. 

(6) Robert Hugh (1871 1914), English 
author, son of (3) and brother (1) and (2), 
was educated at Eton and I'rinity College, 
Cambridge, turned Roman <‘athoIic in 1903 
and rose to private chamberlain to Pope Pius 
X (1911). A dynamic prcaclicr and prolific 
author, he wrote such novels as (\imv Rtivkl 
Come Rope! (1912), W'hich deals vvilh the 
(’atliolic martyrs of F'lizahclh'.s reign. ,Sce 
Life by Marlindalc (1916). 

(7) Stella (1892 1933), English author, led 
an adventurous life in London. America, and 
(’hina, and wrote 'I'ohir Transplanted (1931) 
and other novels. 

BKNTUAM, (1) Oorge (1800 84), Ihiglish 
botanist, horn at Stoke, Plynunilh, was 
nephew of and secretary to (2) from IK26 to 
18.32.^ Abandoning law for botany, he 
compiled, with Sir Joseph Hooker, the great 
Genera Plantarum (1862 83). President of 
the Linnuean Society in IHtnl 74, he was 
made a C.M.CL in 1878. Sec a book by B, 0. 
Jackson (1906). 

(2) dcreiny (1748 1832), Fngltvsh writer on 
jurisprudence and Utilitarian ethics, uncle of 
(1), was born, an attorney's son, in London, 
educated at Westminster School and ul the 
age^ of twelve entered Queen’s (’ollege, 
Oxford, From 1763 he studied law at 
Lincoln's Inn. London, was called to the bar 
in 1772, More interested in the theory of the 
law, he never practised hut publislicd A 
FragmetH on Government (1776), an acutely 
critical examination of a passage in Black* 
stone's Commentaries, whicli contains the 
germs of most of his Utter writings, Bentham 
held that laws should he socially useful and 
not merely reflect the status ono: that men 
mevitably pursue pleasure and avoid, pain; 
that destres may be broadly dassillcd into 
sdp and other-regarding and tUai the function 
of law m to award puni.shment and rewards to 
maintain ii Just balance between i hem ; that all 
actions arc right and good when they promote 
the happiness of the greatest number *. is 
the principle of utility, a phrase coined by 
Hutcheson or Priestley, but popularizod by 
Bentham. As an ethical theory, Utilitarian- 
ism was crude and fUll of inconitstenci«» 
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basing itself on purely quantitative con- 
siderations. But as a principle of legal reform 
Bentham’s ‘ calculus ’ met with greater 
success, as in his Introduction to the Principles 
of Morals and Legislation (1789) and his other 
legal works. Bentham early attracted the 
friendship of Lord Shelbourne, travelled on 
the continent, including Russia (1785-88), 
met James Mill in 1808 and founded the 
politically and philosophically radical sect of 
the Benthamites. He was a founder of 
University College, London, where his 
skeleton, dressed up in his clothes, is pre- 
served. He also founded the Westminster 
Review, See Life by Bowring in the Collected 
Works (1838-43); Lives by Atkinson (1905), 

G. Wallas (1922); studies by C. K. Ogden 
(1932) and J, S. Mill, ed. F. R. Leavis (1950), 
and G. W. Keeton and G. Schwarzenburger, 

Jeremy Bentham and the Law (1948). 

BENTINCK, the name of an ancient noble 
family which had migrated from the Palatinate 
to the Netherlands in the 14th century and 
to England with William of Orange in 1689: 

(1) Lord George (1802-48), English Tory 
politician, and sportsman, son of the 4th 
Duke of Portland, was born at Welbeck 
Abbey, joined the army in 1819 and (1822-25) 
was private secretary to his uncle, George 
Canning, then foreign secretary. He 
entered Parliament in 1828, supported 
Catholic emancipation and the Reform Bill, 
but left the Whigs in 1834 to form a separate 
parliamentary group with Lord Stanley. On 
Peel’s third betrayal of his party in introduc- 
ing free-trade measures, Bentinck, supported 
by Disraeli who idolized him, led the Tory 
opposition to Peel. A great lover of racing 
and field-sports, he stamped out many 
dishonest turf practices. See Lives by B. 

Disraeli (1851), J. Kent (1892), and C. Kirby 
(1937). 

(2) William, 1st Earl of Portland (1649- 
1709), Dutch courtier, was born in Holland. 

The friend from boyhood of William HI, he 
was entrusted with the secrets of his foreign 
policy, and after the revolution was created 
an English peer, and given large estates. 

See Life by Mrs Grew (1924). 

(3) William Cavendish, 3rd Duke of Port- 
land (1738-1809), English statesman, entered 
Lord Rockingham’s cabinet in 1765, and 
succeeded him as leader of the Whig party. 

He was twice prime minister — April to 
December 1783, and 1807-09; but his best 
work was done as home secretary under 
Pitt, with charge of Irish affairs, throughout 
the eventful period 1794-1801. 

_ (4) Lord William Cavendish (1774-1839), 

EngUsh statesman, after serving in Flanders 

became governor of Madras 
(1803-07). He was recalled, however, when 
his prohibition of sepoy beards and turbans 
caused the massacre of Vellore. He served 
m the Peninsular War (1808-14), in 1827 
governor-general of Bengal and in 
1833 first governor-general of India, His 

(I782-I858), Amori- 

Persian and Sanskrit, brought about other his oono’sitfon Bullion ' from 

inrlce Augustus, Count de. 


BENTLEY, (1) Edmund Clcrihen- (1X75 -1956), 

English journalist and novelist, horn in 
London. He is chiclly rcrncnibcrcd as the 
author of Trends Last Case (1913), which is 
regarded as the milestone in the transformu- 
tion of the detective novel from the romantic 
concept of the Conan Doyle era to tlic more 
realistic modern school. Bentley oriyjnatcd 
and gave name to the type of rhyming tag 
known as the * clerihew Sec hi.s amo- 
biographical Those Days (1940). 

(2) Richard (1662-1742), English classical 
scholar, was born at Oulton near heeds, was 
educated at WakcficUl grammar school and 
St John’s College, C.’arnbridgc, and in 1682 
he was appointed by hi.s college headmaster 
of Spalding grammar school, hot resigned to 
become tutor to the son of Dr Stilhngllcet, 
then Dean of St Paul’s. In 1689 he accenn- 
panied his pupil to Oxford, where he had 
full scope for the cultivation of cla.ssical 
studies; and where he was twice appointed 
to deliver the Boyle Lectures on the Iwidcnccs 
of Religion. He had taken (U'der.s in lt>90. 
and to Stillingllcct he owed various good 
ecclesiastical preferments, with the post oi' 
royal librarian at St James's. His Letter to 
Mill (1691) on the Greek dtrotticler John 
Malelas is itself a masterpiece; hut it was the 
Dissertation upon the Epistles of Pita hr is 
(1699), an expansion of an earlier essay, that 
established his reputation throughout Europe* 
and may be said to mark a new era in sclndar- 
ship. In 1700 Bentley was appointed Master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge; and in the 
following year he married Joanna Bernartl* 
the daughter of a Huntingdonshire knight. 
The history of his mastership is an unbroken 
senes of quarrels and litigations, provoked 
by his arrogance and rapacity, for which fie 
was fully as well known during Ins lifetime as 
his learning. He contrived, ncverthcle.ss, 
m 1717, to ^ct himself appointed regius 
professor of Divinity, and by Ins boldness and 
perseverance managed to pass unscathed 
through all his controversies. This stormy 
life did not impair his literary activity. He 
vanousclassics • among others, llorace 
(1711) and Terence (1726), Emendations 
were at once his forte and foible - the latter 
conspicuously in his edition of Paradise 
Lost (1732). The proposal (1720) to print an 
Greek New 1'cstamcnt, in 
which the received text should bo corrected 
oi? comparison with tlic Vulgate and 

all the oldest existing Greek MSS., was then 
smgulariy bold, and evoked violent opposL 
fiTOR behind him, one son, Richard 

0 / 08 - 82 ), who inherited much of his father’s 
taste with none of his energy, and two 
of whom was the mother of 
Richard Cuniberland the dramatist. See 
Lives by Monk (1833) and Jebb (1882). 

^ London 

Fi 837 Bentley* s Miseelkmy 
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ben-yof'skee (1741-86), an unscrupulous 
Hungarian adventurer, who, while lighting 
for the Polish Confederation, was taken 
prisoner in 1769, banished to Kamchatka, 
and there made tutor in the governor's 
family. He gained the alfections of the 
daughter of the house, and was assisted by 
her to escape, but not without a struggle, in 
which the governor was killed. Benyowsky, 
with ninety-six companions, set sail in a ship 
well armed and provisioned, and with a 
considerable amount of treasure, and reached 
France in 1772. Invited by the French 
government to found a colony at Madagascar, 
he arrived there in 1774, and was made king 
in 1776 by the chiefs. His relations with the 
French were now not always friendly, and 
as a result of a quarrel with the government 
of Mauritius, he was killed in battle. See his 
Memoirs (trans. by Nicholson, 1790). 

BENZ, Karl Friedrich (1844-1929), German 
engineer, born in Karlsruhe. In 1879 he 
constructed a two-stroke engine model and 
founded a factory for its manufacture, 
leaving it when his backers refused to finance 
a mobile engine. He then founded his second 
company, Benz & O., Rhcinisch Gasmotor- 
enhtbrik, at Mannheim. His (irst car*-" Ono 
of the earliest petrol-driven vehicles —was 
completed in 1885 and sold to a French 
manufacturer, Roger, h’or a time he joined 
the iirm of Panhard and Lavasscur. In 1926 
his firm was merged witli the Daimler- 
Motorcn-GcscHschun. 

BEN-ZVI, U/Mk (1884- ), Israeli states- 

man, born at Poltava (U.S.S.R.). Having 
migrated to Palestine in 1907 he became a 
prominent Zionist, and was a founder of the 
Jewish Labour party. He was elected presi- 
dent of Israel on the death of Or Wei/.mann 
(q.v.) in 1952. A prominent scholar and 
archaeologist, he i.s the author of works on 
the history of the Middle East. 

B^IRANGKR, Pierre Jean de, hay-rH-zhay 
(1780-1857), French poet, born in Paris, 
August 19, after a scantycducation left regular 
employment for an impecunious literary life 
in 1798, His lyrics, coloured by his politics — 
a curious compound of republicanism and 
Bonapartism "-got him spells of imprison- 
ment in 1821 and 1828, but their vivacity, 
satire, and wit endeared them to the masses. 
See his Ma Biogrophie (trans, 1858), his 
correspondence (1859 " 60), and Lives by Pilon 
( 1 900) and Mai gret ( 1 904). 

BERARD, Christian, hay^rahr (1902 49), 
French p^iintcr and designer. His attitude 
to his own work was curiously over-sensitive. 
Ho was always a reluctant exhibitor, disliked 
having his paintings reproduced, and even 
when designing for the theatre began with an 
infectious dissatisfaction, so that last-minute 
repaintings were not uncommon. Neverthe- 
less, his fame rests mainly on his stage d6cor, 
especially for the productions of Moli6ro by 
Barrault. 

BERCEO, ConMlo de^ beMhuy'S (c, H80- 
c, 1246), earliest known Castilian poet, born 
in Verceo, He became a deacon and wrote 
more than thirteen thousand verses on 
devotional subjects, of which the best is a 
life of St Oria. He was also the author of 
Milagros de la Vlrgen, a collection of legends 


of the Virgin’s appearances on cartli. II is 
poems were not discovered and publisltcd 
until the late 18th century. 

BICRCIH^IVI, or Berghem, Nidiohis, ber'-Kuem 
(1620-83), Dutch landscape painter, was born 
at Haarlem. His work is represented in most 
European collections. 

BERCHET, Giovaiim, herd<et' (1783'd851). 
Italian poet, born in Milan, began by 
translating foreign, especially Fnglisli, litera- 
ture, and through his translation or77ic Vicar 
of Wakefield (1809) became intcrcstctl in 
ballad.s; in 1816 he published a pamphlet, 
Lettera semiseria di GrisostariuK which l>ecame 
a manifesto of the Romantic movement in 
Italy. In 1821 he left Italy to avoid arrest, 
and lived in exile, mainly in luiglaml, until 
the abortive Revolution of 1848. He was 
received in Milan with enthusiasm and made 
director of education, hut hud to ilec again 
to Piedmont, where he died. His best-known 
works are / Profughi di Parga (1821), U 
Romito del CettisiiK ami // Trovaton\ See 
stiKlyby li. Li Cioiti (Florence 193.1). 
BERDYAEV, Nikolas, hyerMyafVyef (WA ^ 
1948), Russian Idctilisl philosopficr, born at 
Kiev, became a revolutionary and an ardent 
student of Marx, prophesied and wclconu'd 
the 1917 Revolution ami wa.s rcwanlcd with 
a professorship at Moscow. But a crisis 
developed bclvvcen his Marxian social ideals 
and his spiritual ideals wlticli ended in his 
dismissal m 1922. He settled in Berlin ami 
founded there an Acatlcmy of the Philosophy 
of Religion, which he later trunsIVrred to 
Glamart near Paris, where lie died. His 
numerou.s essays restate the tenets of a former 
.school of Russian thougltt, comhining a 
messianic nationalism with a claim for church 
unity, (\unmunism is a failure because it is 
non-spiritual Of hi.s works publislted in 
English arc Irenhm and the Spirit (1935), 
The Meaning of if istorv (1936), The Origin of 
Rmsian Communism (1937), and Siovery an'd 
Freedom (1944), 

BERENCiAR, /w'-, names of two kings of 
Italy; 

Berengiir E grundtathcr of H, succeeded his 
father, a count of I'rankish origin, as Duke of 
Friuli, and in HH7 was crowmed king of littly^ 
in 915 emperor. He was assa.ssinated in 924. 

Herengiir IE grandsrm of I, succeeded liis 
father m Gouul of Ivrea In 925, and was 
crowned king in 950. In 961 he was de- 
throned by the emperor, uiul after three years* 
refuge in a mountain-fortress, was sent as a 
prisoner to Bamberg* in Bavaria, whore ho 
died in 966. 

BERENGARIA. 8ce RicmARO I 
BERENGARIUS OF TOURS (998 4088), 
scholastic theologian, in 1031 was appointed 
preceptor of the cathedral scliool at I'ours, 
and about 1040 archdeacon of Angers, An 
opponent of the doctrine of tmnsubstantiu- 
tion* he was llmilly, in 1078, cited to appear 
at Rome, whom he repeatedly abjured, but 
apparently never abandoned his ‘ error I II© 
spent his last years In a cell on an island in 
the Loire, near I’ours. Seo A, J. Macdonald*! 
study 0930). 

BERENICE. ber>*e-nPsm the name of several 
women of the house of Ptolemy, mm of them 
so celebrated m the Jewish Berenioo-^the 
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the Jewish rebellion (a.d. 70), and followed 

him to Rome. She is the heroine of Racine s t“. 

BE^NSON, Bernhard (1865-1959), Ameri- mostly on account ot 
can art critic, was bom at Vilna, studied at nose. His ‘ 

Harvard, and became a leading authority on invention, vigour, J 
Italian Renaissance art, producing a vast 

critical literature which apart from standard J 

works on each of the Italian schools include si^gcstcd M ici omtj 
The Study cud Criticism of Italian Art nwU ‘ Gi^l'ver to Swil 
1916), Aesthetics and History (1950), the BERGIl^, rricdrich 
autobiographical Sketch for a Self Portrait J949), German indiu 
(1949), extracts from his diaries (1947“56), Goldschmicden near 
The Passionate Sightseer (1960), and Life by researches in coal h 
S. Sorigge (1960). hydrolysis ol wood to 

BERESFORD, (1) Charles William de la Poet, Nol^lpnzc with Host . 

1st Baron (1846-1919), British admiral, was BERGK, Theodor C LSI 2' 81), Cicrman cla.Hsaal 
born at Philipstown, OfFally, Ireland, son of scholar and philologist, born at Lcip/tg, tiotn 
the fourth Marquis of Waterford. He 1842 to 1869 was profossor 

entered the navy in 1859, and was promoted Freiburg, and Hullc. 

captain in 1882 for his services at the bom- Poetae Lyrici Cfraeci ( 


(1619--55), French author, was born in Paris, 
and fought more than a thousand tiucis, 
mostly on account of his monstrously large 
nose. His works, often crude, but full of 
invention, vigour, and wit, include the 
Histoire comique des i^tats de la lime et du 
soleil (trans. Aldington 1923), which 
suggested ‘ Micromt'gas ’ to Voltaire and 
‘ Gulliver ’ to Swift. Sec Rostano. 
JERGIUS, Friedrich, her^-gee-oos (1884' 
1949), German industrial chemist, born at 
Goldschmicden near Breslau, made notable 
researches in coal hydrogenation and tlie 
hydrolysis of wood to sugar. He sliarcU the 
Nobel prize with Bosch in 19.H. 


Freiburg, and Halle. His chief work is hrs 
Poetae Lyrici O'raeei (184.3). 


bardment of Alexandria. He served, too, in BERGMAN, (1) Bo HJiilinar (1869 
the Nile expedition (1884). He was a lord of Swedish writer, born at Stockholm, stiulicd 
the Admiralty (1886-88), but resigned, sat in law at Uppsala University and later became a 
Parliament as a Conservative and commanded critic. His poetry tor cxaniple* MarUmet'- 
the Mediterranean Fleet (1905-07), Channel terna and Trot a lit - reveals him as a t hmight- 
Fleet (1907-09). A trenchant naval critic, he ful, observant solitary, witli a tinge o( 
published MewfJiVj in 1914. pessimism in his outlook. Skyttr, Jus 

(2) John Davys (1873-1947), English memoirs, exhibit a sure talent, a cornpas- 

novelist, wrote the History of Jacob Stahl sionate understanding of man caught tn the 
(1911-15), and other novels, short stories, maze of life’s complexities. A Hwedisli 
See. academician, he has been made a C kimntaiufcr 

(3) William Carr Beresford, 1st Viscount of the Northern Star. See Stock, Artt/iohgv 
(1768-1854), British soldier, was a natural of Swedish Lyrics ( \ 930). 

son of the first Marquis of Waterford. Fie (2) Hjalmar Frcdrik KIgerus (1883 1931), 
distinguished himself at the Cape (1806) and Swedish novelist, short story writer attd 
at Buenos Aires, where, having surrendered, dramatist, the outstanding Swedish writer of 
he managed to escape (1807). In the Penin- his period, often compared with StrindlH'rg. 
sula he took the command (1809) of the Markurclls i Wadkoning {(kuTs Orchid \9\0)., 
Portuguese army. For his services at Busaco a satire; and Sweaenhielms-. a comedy, arc 
(1810) he was made a Knight of the Bath; his best known work,s. He also wrote a 
and for his victory over Soult at Albuera series of stories, many of which arc set in his 
(1811) he received the thanks of parliament, native Orebro. 

He was present at Badajoz, and at Salamanca (3) Ingmar (1918“ ), Swedish film director, 
was severely wounded. In 1814 he was won many international prizes with such 
created Baron, and in 1823 Viscount Beres- films as Summer with Monika (1953), 7'he 
ford. He left Portugal in 1822; and in the Seventh Sea/ (1956)^ iVlld Strawberries i 1957)., 


Wellington administration (1828-30) he was 
master-general of the ordnance. He bore 
the title of Duke of Elvas in Spain, and of 
Conde de Trancoso in Portugal. 

BERG, Alban (1885-1935), Austrian composer, 
born in Vienna. He studied under Schon- 
berg, and after service in the Austrian war 
ministry during World War I, he taught 
privately in Vienna. His music, which welds 
the twelve-note system of Schonberg to a 
deeply traditional style, has been influential 
in helping to popularize his master’s teachings 
and he is best known for his opera Wozzeck 
(1924), his violin concerto, and the Lyric 
Suite for string quartet. His unfinished 
opera. Lulu, was posthumously produced. 
See studies by W. Reich (Vienna 1937) and 
H. F. Redlich (1957). 

BERGENRCJTH, Gustav Adolf, ber* gen-rot 
(1813-69), the editor of the Simancas archives, 
was born in East Prussia, and died at Madrid, 
having had to quit Germany in 1850 as a 
revolutionist, first for California, and then 


The Face (1959), <&c., outstanding for their 
photographic craftsmanship, the subtle 
exploitation of facial characteristics and pic- 
torial metaphor. Ho wrote his own scripts. 

(4) Torbern Olof (1735 84), a Swedish 
chemist, from 1758 a professor at Uppsala, 
prepared, by using carbon dioxide, artibdal 
mineral waters, and discovered hydrogen 
sulphide in mineral springs. 

BERGSMA, William (1921™ ), American 
composer, born in California, has composed 
works in American folk music style notably 
Paul Bunyan and Pioneer Saga (orchestral 
suitesl—as well as chamber music, a 
symphony and The Fortunate Islands, a 
musical study of the West Indies. 

BERGSON, Henri, -sd 0859-4941), French 
philpsopher, born in Paris, son of a Jewish 
musician and a British mother, became 
professor at the Coll6ge de France (1900 21). 
was elected academician (1914), and awarded 
the Nobel prize (1927). Bergson, like Hera- 
clitus, argued that change was the stuff of 
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reality. In his Essai sur ies donndes irnmc^dh 
ates de la conscience (1H89; translated as 
Time and FreewilL 1910) and Eva I it dan 
crdiitrice (1907) he contrasted the over- 
changing, yet complex, unity of consciousness 
with the world of things in space, discrete, 
subject to rearrangement, but not to change. 
The latter may be adequately grasped by the 
intellect, but not the nature of duration, which 
requires instead immediate intuition. 'I'hc 
creative urge or idan vital (duration) is at the 
heart of evolution and not natural selection. 
Since change is basic, there can be no 
guiding principles of conduct, but free-will. 
Bergson’s vision was poetical rather than 
philosophical, he worked by analogy and 
suggestion rather than by rigorous argument. 
I-Ic had, however, a great inlluence on biology 
and psychology, on such writers as Samuel 
Butler, Shaw, and Proust. His Le Rite (1900) 
was a significant contribution to aesthetics. 
See studies by D. Lindsay McK. 

Stewart (1911), D. Balsillie (1912), H. M. 
Kallcn (1914), and J. MacWilliam (1928). 

BERIA, Lavrenti Pavlovich (1899-^1953), 
Soviet secret police chief, born at MerchcuU, 
Georgia, became organizer of a Bolshevik 
group at a Baku college in 1917. from 1921 
to 1931 ho was a member of the O.Ci.P.U. 
in the Caucasus, becoming first secretary of 
the Georgian Communist Party in 1931. In 
1938 he became Kremlin commissar for 
internal alfairs. During World War U he 
was vice-president of the State C’ommitlec 


perceptions in his Treatise (1710) and the 
Diahit^nes between htyhis and Phiionns ( 1713 ) 
resolved itself into the subjectivist principle 
that esse est percipi which Samuel Johnson 
sought to refute by striking his foot against 
a stone. I'hc continued existence of unob- 
served objects, such as the celebrated ‘ tree 
in the quad ' was explained by (iod's universal 
perceptions. Berkeley's pltenomenalism was 
later refined and syslcmati/cd by 19th- and 
20th-century empirical pliilosophcrs. In 1713 
Berkeley went to London, and then sitent the 
best part of seven years in travel in !• ranee and 
Italy, first ns chaplain to the brilliant and 
eccentric liarl of Peterborough, and after- 
wards as tutor to a son of the Bishop of 
C’loglicT. On his return to Ireland in 1721 tic 
was distressed by (he social corruption and 
disorder occasioned by the South Sea Mania, 
and published a short Essay towards Prevent- 
ing: the Ridn ofdteat Htitttin. In 1724 he was 
made Dean of Derry, but having received 
promise of a government grant in support of 
his romantic scheme ’ of founding a college 
at tire Bermudas for the Christian civilization 
of America ’ he sailed for America in 
September 172H, taking with him his newK« 
married wife. I'o prejntre for Bermuda, he 
made a temporary home for nearly tlirec 
years in Rhode Ishind; and as titc promised 
grant was in the end withdrawn, in 17 M he 
returned to 1 ingland. Aldfditotu at the 
Minute Pltibsaphet (1732), is ti religious 
interpretation of nature. Next came a 


tor Defence, services recognized by the 
title of Marshal of the Soviet Union in 194.5. 
In March 1953, after the death of Stalin, he 
belonged hriclly with Malenkov and Molotov 
to the ‘ Dictatorship of tlic Three L De- 
nounced a.s Ml thricc-accurscd Juda.s’, he 
was shot after a brief ‘ treason ’ trial on 
December 23, 1953. Behind a mild, par.soni- 
cal fa^'adc, the * Hin\mlcr of Russia ’ was a 
plotter of ruthless ambition and a skilled 
organizer of forced labour, terror, and 
espionage. 

BERING, or Behring, Vitus (1681 1741), 
Danish navigator, born at Horsens in Den- 
mark, early entered the newly-formed navy of 
Peter the Great, and for his bravery in the 
wars with Sweden was appointed to (cud an 
expedition of discovery in the Sea of Kam- 
chatka. Sailing in 1728 from a port on the 
east of Kamchatka, he followed the coast 
northward until, from its westward trend, he 
believed he hud reached the north-east point 
of Asia. In 1741 he sailed from Ohkotsk 
towards the American continent, and sighting 
land about 58 N. hit., followed the coast 
northward; but sickness and storms forced 
him to return, and ho was wrecked on the 
desert island of Avatchu (now Bering Island), 
where he died. Bering Sea and Bering Strait 
are named after him. Sec Life by Lauridsen 
(trans. Chicago 1889). 

BERKELEY, bahtk\ (1) George (1685-1753), 
Irish philosopher and divine, born near 
Kilkenny, March 12, studied at Trinity 
College, Dublin, where he published his 
Essay towards a Neyy Theory of Vision (1709), 
in which he argued that the having of* ideas ’ 
was the habitual association of visual, tactual, 
and other sensations. His analysis of sens© 


Vindication of his early phenomenalism 

and a theological, philosophical work, the 
Analyst (1735), Meanwhile he was made 
Bishop of Gloyne, wlicre he found opportum ■ 
ties for his ardent devotion to Irish social 
problcm.s, on which he puhli.shetl the Querist 
(1736), In 1744 he published AVW.v, or a chain 
of philosophical rcllcctions on the virtues of 
tur-wuter. In 1752 he resigned his episcopate, 
.settled in Oxford, but died January 14, 1753, 
Through Hume, his philosophy profoumlly 
iiilluenccd Kant us well as Reid and the 
Scotti.sh psychologists. See new edition of 
his works, ed. Luce, and Jessop (1944 58), 
and studies by <5. Dawes Hicks (1933). J. <>. 
Wisdom (1953), and G. J. Wurnock (1953), 
(2) I^ennux Randal Eranels (1903 K 
linglish composer, born in Oxford. He 
begun the serious study of music, under Natlia 
Boulanger in Paris, only after the completion 
of his studies at Oxford University. His 
early compositions, the largest of whicli h tlie 
oratorio Jonah (1935), show the inlluence of 
his French training in their conciseness and 
lucidity, and later works, notably the Stalmt 
Mater (1946) and the operas Netsan (1953) 
and Ruth (1956), have won him wide recog« 
nit ion for their combination of technical 
rclinement with lyrically emoliomd append, 

BERLACJE, Hendrick Retras, beVkh-u^ ( 1 856-« 
1934), Dutch architect, born at .Amsterdam, 
He designed the Amsterdam Bourne (com* 
plated in 1903) in a neo-Romancique style, 
but he was later influenced by Frink Lloyd 
Wright, and was largely responsible for the 
spread of his iheoriesln Holland, He became 
architectural adviser to the authorltlei of 
Amsterdam, The Hague, and Rotterdam. 
BEELICHINGEN, Gte Von* See Gdtk 
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BERLIN, (1) Irving, real name Israel Baline 
(1888- ), American composer, born in 

Russia and taken to the United States as an 
infant. He worked for a time as a smgmg 
waiter, introducing some of his own songs, 
such as ‘ Alexander’s Ragtime Band while in 
that position. A ‘ soldier show ’ in 1918 set 
him on the road of musical comedy, but 
between As Thousands Cheer (1933) and 
Louisiana Purchase (1940), most of Berlins 
work was done for the films. His greatest 
success came in 1946, with Annie get your 
Gun, and in 1954 he received a special 
presidential citation as a composer of 
patriotic songs. One of these, ‘ God Bless 
America achieved world-wide popularity in 
World War II. , . , 

(2) Sir Isaiah (1909- ), British philosopher, 
Chichele professor of Social and Political 
Theory at Oxiford (1957), exemplified the 
modern empirical approach to political 
philosophy in his works on Karl Marx (1939), 
The Inevitability of History (1954) and Two 
Concepts of Liberty (1959). 

BERLIOZ, Hector, bayr-li^5z{\ 803-69),Frcnch 
composer, born in C6te-Samt-Andr6, isibre. 
As a child he learned to play the flute and the 
guitar, but studied medicine until 1823, when 
he overcame his family’s objection to music 
as a career and studied under Lesueur, 
rapidly producing a number of large-scale 
works before entering the Paris Conservatory 
in 1826. During his studies he fell in love 
with the Shakespearean actress, Harriet 
Smithson, whom he subsequently married, 
and the Symphonie Fantastiqiie expresses his 
devotion to, and a temporary disillusionment 
with, her. Gaining the Prix de Rome in 
1830, he spent two years in Italy. After his 
marriage, in 1833, he combined the com- 
position and production of his works with 
music criticism until a gift from Paganini, 
for whom he wrote his symphony Harold en 


daughter of Francois Soubirous, a miller, and 
baptized Marie Bernardo, she claimed to 
have received in 1858 a number ofapparitions 
of the Blessed Virgin at the Massabidle Rock, 
which has since become a notable place of 
pilgrimage. She became a nun at Nevers, 
and beatified in 1925, was canonized in 1933, 
Her feast day is February 18. The Song of 
Bernadette by F. Werfd (1942) was filmed; 
see also the Life by M. 'frouncer (195K). 

BERNADOTfE, Count Folkc (1895-1948), 
nephew of Gustavus V of Sweden, acted as 
mediator during both world wars. Appoin- 
ted by U.N.O. to mediate in Palestine, he 
produced a partition plan, but was assas- 
sinated by Jewish terrorists on September 17. 
See also Charles XIV of Sweden. 

BERNANOS, Ccorjjcs (1888 1948), PYcndi 
writer, born in Pans. lie did not begin to 
write seriously until he was thirty-seven and 
had taken degrees in Law and Letters. Like 
all his generation of iTcndi C'utholic writers, 
he attacks indin'ercnce and is preoccupied 
with problems of sin and grace. His most 
memorable novels arc: Sous le svleil de Satan 
(1926) and Le Journal d'un curd de eantpagne 
(1936). The latter, a sensitive study of a 

B priest, has been translated by P. 

s (1937). Me is also the author of a 
play, Dialogues des Carmdlites, and a Diary of 
Mv Times (1938), also translated by P. Morris* 
BERNARD, bermahr, (1) Cliiude (1813 78), 
French physiologist, born near Villcfranchc, 
A pharmacist’s assistant at Lyotts, and failing 
in his ambition of a literary career, he studied 
medicine at Paris, and in 1841 became 
assistant at the CoIRge do lYance to Magen- 
dic, with whom he worked until his own 
appointment in 1854 to the chair of CJencnd 
Physiology, unci whom he succeeded in 1855 
as professor of Experimental Physiology. I Ic 
was elected to the Academy in 1868, and died 
at Paris. His earliest researches were on the 


Italie (1834), made him temporarily indepen- 
dent. After 1842 he won a brilliant reputation 
in Germany, Russia, and England, but on his 
return to France his failure to gain a hearing 
for his major works drove him back to 
criticism. The deaths of his second wife and 
his son, ill-health, and his fruitless struggle 
to win a regular place in French music, 
clouded his later years. His compositions 
include thQ Grande Messe des Morts (1837), 
the dramatic symphony Romdo et Juliette 
(1838), the overture Le Carnaval Romain 
(1843), the cantata La Damnation de Faust 
(1846), which is perhaps Berlioz’s most 
representative composition, and his comic 
opera Beatrice et Binidict (1860-62). As 
well as being the first great orchestral 
specialist among composers, Berlioz was one 
of the founders of 19th-century programme 
music, showing his genius as much in his 
lightly-scored miniatures as in his more 
monumental works, such as his final opera 
Les Troyens, A brilliantly incisive prose 
writer, Berlioz produced seven books, 
including a treatise on orchestration and an 
autobiography. See also studies by W. J. 
Turner (1934) and T. S. Wotton (1935), and 
Hopkinson (1951). 

BERNADETlfe, St (1844-79), French vision- 
ary, bom at Lourdes, Hautes-Pyr6n6es. The 


action of the secretions of the alimentary 
canal, the pancreatic juice, the connection 
between the liver and nervous systent, Ac., 
for which he received prizes from the Academy 
(1851-53). Later rescarchcB were on the 
changes of temperature of the blood, the 
oxygen in arterial and in venous blood, the 
opium alkaloids, curarine, and the sym- 
pathetic nerves. His Lemons de ph}\dologie 
expdrimentale (1865) is a standard work. See 
works on him by Sir M. l‘'ostcr (1899), 
J. M. D. Olmsted (1939), and H. Bergson 
(1939). 

(2) Tristan {ni Paul) (1866 -1947), lYcncli 
novelist and dramatist, was born at Bessin^on. 
His first success came with a gay novel: l,es 
Mdmoires d'un Jeune homme rangi (1899). 
In the same year he wrote a comedy, V Anglais 
tel qu'on le park and from then on produced 
a number of light-hearted pieces with stock 
comic situations, which proved very popular 
(1905), te Petit 
C<^d ( 1911 ), and Le Prince Char mam (1921). 
BERNARD OF CLAIR VAUX, St (1090^ 
1153), theologian and reformer, was horn of 
a noble family at Fontaines, near DOon, in 
Burgundy; in 1113 entered the Cistercian 
monastery of Clteaux; and in 1U5 became 
the first abbot of the newly-founded monas- 
tery of Clairvaux, in Champagne. He was 
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canonized in 1174, His studious, ascetic life 
and stirring eloquence made him the oracle 
of Christendom; he founded more than 
seventy monasteries; and the ‘ Mellifluous 
Doctor ’ is regarded by the Catholic Church 
as the last of the lathers. He drew up the 
statutes of the Knights Templars in 1128; 
he secured the recognition of Pope Innocent 
11; and it was his glowing eloquence at the 
council of Vdzelay in 1146 that kindled the 
enthusiasm of France for the second crusade. 
The influence of St Bernard as a spiritual 
teacher through his fervid piety and living 
grasp of Christian doctrine was a wholesome 
antidote .to the dry and cold scholasticism 
of the age. Yet he showed a harsh severity 
towards Abelard and others whose views 
he rejected. His writings comprise more 
than 400 epistles, 340 sermons, a Life of St 
Malachy, and 12 distinct theological treatises. 
The monks of his reformed branch of the 
Cistercians arc often called Bcrnardincs. Sec 
Lives by Cotter Morison (1877), Bales (1890), 
Storrs (^1893), and W, W. Williams (1953). 
BERNARD OF MENTHON, St (923‘«1008), 

‘ Apostle of the Alps born in Savoy,^ as 
arclideacon of Aosta founded the hospices 
in the Alpine passes that boar his name, and 
died at Novara. 

BERNARD OF MORLATX, a monk of 
Clugny about 1140, is said to have been born 
of English parents at Morlaix in Brittany. He 
is the author of the remarkable poem De 
Contemptu Mmuii, in 3000 long rolling, 

‘ Iconinc-dactylic ' verses, some of which 
were translated by John Mason Ncalc (q.v.) 
into hymns, among them * Jerusalem the 
Golden 

BERNARD OF WEIMAR. Sec Bernhard. 
BERNARDIN BE SAINT-PIERRE. See 
SATNT-PniRRE (2) 

BERNARDINO. Sec Pinturic chio, Rossi. 
BERNARDINO OF SIENA, St (1380-1444), 
born at Massa-Carrara of a distinguished 
family, made himself famous by his rigid 
restoration of the primitive Franciscan rule. 
He entered the order in 1404, and in 1438 was 
appointed its vicar-general for Italy. He 
founded the Fratres ae Observantia, a branch 
of the Franciscan order, which already 
numbered over 300 monasteries in Italy 
during his day. Bernardino was canonized in 
1450. His eminently mystical works were 
published at Venice in 1591, at Paris in 1636. 
See Lives by Thurcau Dangin (1912) an<l 
Howell (190). 

BERNAOER, Agnes, herrfow-er (d. 1435), the 
beautiful daughter of a poor surgeon of 
Augsburg, was secretly married in 1432 to 
Duke Albrecht of Bavaria, only son of the 
reigning Duke Ernst, who, in her husband’s 
absence, had her drowned as a witch at 
Straubing, in the Danube. Albrecht took up 
arms against his father; but after a year of 
war he consented to marry Anna of Bruns- 
wick. 

BERNATS, Jakol) (1824-81), Jewish classical 
scholar, born at Hamburg. Professor and 
librarian at Bonn, ho wrote much on the 
Greek philosophers. 

BERNERS, (1) Gerald Hugh Tyrwhitt-Wilson, 
I4tli Baron (1883-1950), British composer, 
bora at Bridgnorth. His early works appeared 
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under the name of Gerald Tyrwhitt. His 
total output was small, but includes an 
orchc.stral fugue and several ballets, of which 
the best known are The Triumph of Neptune 
and IVeddirtg^ Bouquet (after a play by <.Jert- 
rude Stein). All his work is distinguished by 
a delicate and witty sense of pastiche. 

(2) John Bourchier, 2nd Baron (I4()7 1533), 
deputy of Calais, where he translated Frois- 
sart (1523-25). 

(3) or Barnes, Dame Juliana, according to 
tradition was the daughter of Sir James 
Berners who was bciicadcd in 13H8, the 
prioress of Sopwcll nunnery at St Albans, 
and the author of the Treotysc perteyri}mr to 
Hawkvn^c, Huutynge, Fysshyriye. a/id <"oote 
Armuis. Probably, however, slic wrote only 
the treatise on hunting, and part of that on 
hawking; the heraldry is certainly not hers. 
The treatise on hsliing, wanting in the St 
Albans edition (1486), first appears in 
Wynkyn de Wordc's e<iition (1496). 

BERNHARD, Duke of Weimar (1604 39), 
Prolc.stant general in the Thirty Years' War, 
distinguished himself in 1622 at the battle of 
Wimpft^*'* E>31 he was one of the lirst to 
support Gust avus Adolphus. I Ic coinnuiiuled 
the left wing at Lul7.cn, and after the king’s 
death hud the chief command, lie took a 
very important part in the war; but after a 
sudden illness died at Ncuburg on the Rhine. 
Sec l.ifc by G. Droysen (1885). 

BERNHARD LEOPOLD (19I1‘” ), prince 
of the Netherlands, born at Jena, son of 
Prince Bernhard C’asimir of Lippe, He 
married Juliana (q.v.), only daughter of 
Wilhclmina, Queen of the Netherlands, in 
1937 and the title of Prince of the Netherlands 
was conferred on him. 'fhe marriage hun 
issue of four daughters, 

BERNIIARDl, Friedrkli vmi (1849-4930), 
German general of cavalry* exponent of 
militarism, champion of Prussianmm, wrote 
Germany and the Nc.xt IFar (1912) and iHher 
similar works. 

BERNHARDT, Sarah, properly Heariette 
Ro,sine Bernard ( 1H44-1923), tltc greatest 
trapttklieune of her day, was born in Paris. 
FjUoring the Paris (’onservatoire in 1859, in 
1862 site made her il6hut as ' Iphir4nie ’ at 
the Tlkfitre F'ranv'ai«» but attracted little 
notice. In 1867 she played minor parts at the 
Od6on, won fame as ‘ Zunetto* in <,'opp6e’s 
Le Passant (18(»9), and the * Queen of Spain * 
in Ray Bias (1872), and was recalled to the 
Tlidtitrc Francais. After 1876 site matle 
frequent appearances in I.cmlon, America* 
Europe, <Scc. In 1882 she married M. Jacques 
Daria or Damiila (d. IBH9), a (Jrcck actor* 
from whom she was divorced siKtrily after- 
wards. In 1916 her F'reiich nationality was 
restored, She founded tfto Tlkltre Sarah 
Bernhardt in 1899, In 1915 she Inul a leg 
amputated, but did not abandon the stage. 
A legendary flguro in tire theatre world, she 
died probably the most versatile tetrew of 
any age. See her Autobiography (1907), 
and Lives by Sir O. Arthur (1923), Maurice 
Baring (1933), L. Verneuil (1942). her imnd* 
son, L. Bernhardt (trans. 1949), M, Agate 
(1945) and J. Richardson (1959). 

BERNE or Beraia, France«ee, ber'mi (e, 1497- 
1535), Italian poet, was born at Lampoiwhio 
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in Tuscany, and in 1517 went from Florence 
to Rome. He entered successively the service 
of his uncle, Cardinal Bibbiena, pf Giberti, 
chancellor to Clement VII, and in 1532 of 
Cardinal Ippolito de’ Medici. This he 
quitted a year later, and went to Florence, 
where, refusing to poison Cardinal Salviati, 
he was himself poisoned. His recast or 
rifacimento of Boiardo’s Orlando innamorato 
(1542) is still read in Italy (and justly so) in 
preference to the original. He had a large 
share in establishing Italian as a literary 
language. See Life (1881) by Virgili. 
BERNIER, Fran<?ois, bern-yay (d. 1688), 

French traveller, born at Angers, about 1654 
left France for Syria, Egypt, Arabia and 
India, where for twelve years he was physician 
to Aurungzebe. He published a delightful 
account of his travels (1670-71 ; trans. 1893). 
BERNINI, Giovanni Lorenzo, bayr-nee'nea 
(1598-1680), Italian baroque sculptor, archi- 
tect and painter, the son of a sculptor, Pietro 
(1562-1629), born at Naples, came to Rome 
at an early age, attracted the notice of Cardinal 
Scipione Borghese, for whom he executed his 
early statues and who introduced him to 
the papal court. His statue David (before 
1620), in utter contrast to Michelangelo’s 
grim, heroic treatment, presents a scowling 
young rogue ready to take advantage of 
Goliath’s clumsiness. Similarly his Apollo 
and Daphne (1625, in the Borghese Gallery), 
presenting a pretty young damsel, completely 
fails in the conception of the legend. Bernini 
had all the theatrical flourish of his style. In 
1633 he completed the bronze baldacchino in 
St Peter’s, having been appointed architect, 
but his structurally unsound towers on the 
facade caused his removal from papal favour 
until 1647, when he designed the fountain of 
the four river gods in the Piazza Navona. 
In 1656 he decorated the apse of St Peter’s 
with the so-called Cathedra Petri, a tour de 
force of decorative and theatrical inventive- 
ness, designed the colonnade in front of the 
cathedral, and in 1663 the grand staircase to 
the Vatican. In 1665 he made a triumphal 
journey to Paris to improve upon the designs 
for the Louvre, but his own were also rejected. 
His last works were the tomb to Alexander VII 
in St Peter’s (1678), and the small Jesuit 
church of S. Andrea al Quirinale. He was 
buried in the church S. Maria Maggiore. 
See monographs by S. Fraschetti (1900), 
M. Reymond (1911), R. Norton (1914), and 
Wittkower (1955). 

BERNOULLI, ber-noo-yee, a Swiss family of 
mathematicians and scientists which had its 
origin in Antwerp, but because of its dissent- 
ing views settled first in Frankfurt (1583) and 
later in Basel. See French family history by 
E. Doublet (1914). Its most distinguished 
members were: 

(1) Daniel (1700-82), Swiss mathematician, 
son of (3), born at Basel, studied medicine 
and mathematics and became professor of 
Mathematics at St Petersburg (1723). In 1733 
he returned to Basel to become professor 
fim of Anatomy, then Botany, finally Physics. 
He shared with Euler the distinction of 
having gained the French Academy prize ten 
times and was elected F.R.S. in 1750. He did 
work on trigonometrical functions, continued 


fractions, kinetic theory of gases and solved 
an equation proposed by Riecti, now known 
as ‘ Bernoulli’s equation 

(2) Jacques (1654-1705). Swiss mathe- 
matician, brother of (3), born at Basel, where 
he became professor in 1687, investigated 
infinite series, the cycloid, transcendental 
curves, equiangular spiral, and the catenary. 
In 1698 he pubhslied his essay on the dilVcrcn- 
tial calculus and its application to geometry, 
first using the term mtvgraL He cstahlisitcd 
the principles of the calculus of probability 
and described the numbers vvliich bear his 
name. A logarithmic spiral was at his 
request engraved on his tombstone in Basel 
cathedral. 

(3) Jean, or Johann (1667 1748), Swiss 
mathematician, brother of (2) luui (at Iter of 

(1), born at Basel, did mathematical and 
chemical researcli and was professor at 
Groningen (1695) and at Basel 0 705). He 
wrote on diHerential equations, rcctitieation 
and quadrature of curves, isochronous curves 
and curves of the quickest ticscent. 'fhe 
exponential calculus is claimed for lum. He 
had a habit of claiming his brother’s work as 
his own and expelled Ills son (1) because the 
latter had won a competition in wlucli he had 
also been competitor. Another son, Nk'ho- 
laus (1695-1726), was professor at St Peters- 
burg. Yet another, Jean (1710 90). professor 
at Basel, was interested chiclly in pliy.sics* 
Of the hitler’s sons, Jean (1744 1807) was at 
the Berlin academy and wrote on indeter- 
minate equations, Jacques (1759 89), became 
professor successively at Basel, Verona, and 
St Petersburg. 

BERNSTEIN, -.y/7/n (1) Eduard (1850 1932), 
German Socialist leader, born in Berlin, lived 
in England from 1888 to 1901. An associate 
of Engels, he was an advocate of revisionism, 
an evolutionary form of Marxism and a 
member of the Reich.stag periodically (1902 
1928). See his My Years of Hx He (1921). 

(2) Henri (1876-1953), P'rench dramatist, 

born m Paris of Jewish extraction and edu- 
cated at Cambridge. His first play, l.e 
Marche (1900), was followed by Le IhHour 
(1902), La Rafale (1906), IsraH (1906), Le 
Voleur (1907), Samson H909) A pro- 

nounced enemy of socialism and anti- 
semitism, he fought a number of duels with 
critics and anti-somites. His greatest triumphs 
were Le Secret (1913) and Judith (1922). He 
produced many of his plays in his own 
theatres A pacifist in his youth, he fought 
in World War I in the British artillery and 
the French Air Force. He escaped to New 
York in 1940 and returned to France after 
the liberation m 1945. His brilliant, breath- 
less, brutal plays depend to a great extent on 
st^s®)effects. See Life by L. de Sidaner 

(3) Leonard (1918- ), American conduc- 
tor, pianist, and composer, born In Lawrence, 
Mass., educated at Harvard and the Curtis 
Institute of Music. Bernstoin reached fame 

conducting the New 
York Philharmonic as a substitute for Bruno 
Walter. His compositions include two 
symphonies— /erem/o/i (1942) and The Am of 
Anxiety television opera, Trouble 

m Tahiti, and the musical comedies On the 
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Town, which incorporated music from his 
ballet Fancy Free, and West Side Story (1958), 
based on the Romeo and Juliet theme. 
BEROSUS, or Berossus (11. c. 260 B.c.), a 
priest of Babylon, who wrote in Greek three 
books of Babyloniaii-Chaldean history, in 
which he made use of the archives in the 
temple of Bel at Babylon, and of which 
unfortunately only a few fragments have 
been preserved by Josephus, Eusebius, and 
Synceilus. 

BERRI, Charles Ferdinand, Due dc, ber-rec 
(1778”! 820), second son of the Comte 
d’Artois (afterwards Charles X), was born at 
Versailles. In 1792 he lied with his father to 
Turin; fought with him under Conde against 
France; afterwards visited Russia, and lived 
for some time in London and Edinburgh. In 
1814 he returned to France, in 1815 was 
appointed commander of the troops in and 
around Paris, and in 1816 married Caroline 
Ferdinande Louise (1 798-1 870), eldest daughter 
of Francis, afterwards king of the Two 
Sicilies. Assassinated by the fanatic Louvel 
in front of the Opera (February 13, 1820), he 
left only a daughter; but the same year the 
widowed duchess gave birth to the Comte de 
Chambord (q.v.). After the July revolution, 
1830, she, with her son, followed Charles X 
to Holyrood; in 1832 she landed from Italy 
near Marseilles, but, after many adventures, 
was betrayed by a Jew at Nantes, and 
imprisoned in the citadel of Blaye. Her 
confession that she had formed a second 
marriage with the Neapolitan marquis, 
Lucchcsi-Pulli, at once destroyed her political 
importance, and the government set her at 
liberty. She died in Styria. See works by 
Mdniere (1882), Nauroy (1889), Imbcrt de 
Saint Amand (trans. 1892-93), Noel Williams 
(1911), Pravicl (1929). and Fabre (1938), 
BERRY, (1) James Comer. Sec Kemslhy. 

(2) Mary (1763-1852), English author, was 
born at Kirkbridge in Yorkshire, travelled 
on the Continent (1783-85), and in 1788 first 
met Horace Walpole (q.v.), whose literary 
executor she became, and who induced her 
to settle at Little Strawberry Hill with her 
younger sister and lifedong companion, 
Agnes. Sec her Journal and Correspotidettee 
(1865), Houghton's Monottraphs (1873), and 
the Berry Papers (1914), cd, by Lewis 
Melville. 

(3) William Ewert, See Camrose. 

BERT, J>aul, bavr (1833-86), French physio- 
logist and rcpuDlican statesman, was born ut 
Auxerre. A professor of the Sorbonne ( 1869), 
he did pioneer work in studying blood gases, 
the toxic elfccts of oxygen at nigh pressure, 
and anaesthetics generally. His Im J^ressitm 
baromiHrkjue 0878) was translated in 1943 
because of its importance for aviation 
medicine. As minister of education, Bert 
founded the universities of Lyons and of 
Lille. 

BERTHA. See Augustine, or Austin, St. 
BERTHELOT, Marcellin, ber-tidb (1827- 
1907), French chemist, born in Paris, became 
the first professor of Organic Chemistry at the 
College de France 0865), was put in charge of 
Paris defences in 1870, was foreign minister 
(1895-96), and an Academician 0900), lie 
helped to found thermo-chemistry, introduced 
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a Standard method for determining the latent 
heat of steam, discovered many of the 
derivatives of coal-tar, and his syntheses of 
many fundamental organic compounds help 
to destroy the classical divivsion between 
organic and inorganic compounds. He 
studied the mechanism of explosion and 
wrote many scholarly works on the history 
of early chemistry. 

BERl'I HER, Alexandre, hert-yay (1753 * 
1815), Prince of Neucliatcl and Wagram, 
Marshal of the F' reach empire, was born at 
Versailles, and, entering the army in 1770, 
fought with Lafayette in the American war of 
independence. In the French Revolution he 
soon rose to be cincf of the stall' in tiic army 
of Italy (1795), and in 1798 proclaiined the 
republic in Rome. He became chief of stutf 
to Napoleon, on whose fall he had to sur- 
render the principality of Ncuchiilcl, but was 
allowed to keep his rank as peer and marshal. 
Napoleon made overtures to him from FJha; 
but he retired to Bamberg. On July 1, 1815, 
at the .sight of a Russian division marching 
towards the French frontier, he threvv himself 
from a window. His bfJmoires at^pcared in 
1826. 

BEK'niOLLE'E, Olaiide Louis, Cmtii\ ber^to-* 
fay (1748 H822), l-rcnch cliemist, was born at 
Talloircs in Savoy, studied at Turin, came to 
Paris in 1772, and in 1781 was elected a 
member of the Academy of Sciences, He 
aided Lavoisier in his researches on gun- 
powder and in forming the new chemical 
nomenclature, and accepted his antiphlogistic 
doctrines; in 1785 he .showed the value of 
chlorine for bleaching. Following Priestley, 
he showed amnumia to be a compound of 
hydrogen and nitrogen. He was made a 
senator and a count by Napoleon, yet voted 
for his deposition in 1814, and on the Bour- 
bon restoration was created a peer. 
BER'riLLON, Alphonse, /ar-nr-iT? (1853- 
1914), a Parks police-ofiiccr who in 1880 
devivsed a system of identifying criminals by 
measurements. See Life by Rhodes (1956). 
BERTIN, Louis FraiH'ols* ber^tf (1766 1841), 
the rounder in 1799 of the Jaurmif des 
edited afterwards by his stms, Louis Marie 
Arnmnd (IH()F54) and Edomml (1797 1871). 
BER'LRAIVl, C* 5>cc Ri<iiaiu> of GihI'Nit-S’II-r. 
BER'I’RANl), betHru, (I) Henri Unitien, 
Ckwite (1 77.1 1844), one of NupotcoiPs 
generals, was born and died at t'hdteuuroux. 
He shared the emperor's banishment to Ht 
I Iclena, and, on Ins death, returned to lYancc, 
where in 1830 he was appointed comiiiiuuiant 
of the Polyteclmic l^chooL 
(2) Louis Mark* Emile (1866 '1941), FVench 
author, born at Bpincourt, spent some years 
in Algeria, which provides n setting for Sam 
des races (1898), la Cbm 0900), am! other 
realistic novels and travel books. He also 
wrote historical novels and bioiraphical 
studies of Flaubert and Louis XIV, Fie was 
elected to the Academy in 1925, See study 
by M. Ricord (1947), 

BERTRAND DE BORN. See Born, 
BfeRULLE, Plorre de (1J75 1629), French 
cardinal and theologian, born near Troyes> 
was a leader of the Catholic reaction tgainst 
Calvinism. He founded the Congregation 
of the Oratory (1611) and introduce the 
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Carmelite order into France. He was 
ambassador to Spain in 1626, was minister 
of state until dismissed by Richelieu, and was 
made a cardinal in 1627. Many of his pupils 
became famous, he widely influenced French 
religious teaching, being dubbed by pope 
Urban VIII ‘ Apostolus Verbi Incarnati 
See studies by Houssaye (1873-75) and 
Pettier (1929). 

BERWICK, James Fitzjames, 1st Duke of 
(1670-1734), a great French general, was the 
natural son of James II, by Arabella Churchill, 
sister of the Duke of Marlborough. Born at 
Moulins, he was educated in France as a 
Catholic, served in Hungary under Duke 
Charles of Lorraine, in 1687 was created 
Duke of Berwick, and fled from England at 
the Revolution. He fought through his 
father’s Irish campaign (1689-91) and then in 
Flanders and against the Camisards. In 1 706 
he was created a marshal of France, and in 
1707 in Spain established the throne of Philip 
V by the decisive victory of Almansa. After 
several years of inactivity, he received the 
command in 1733 of an army intended to 
cross the Rhine. While besieging Philipps- 
burg, he was killed by a cannon-ball, June 12, 
1734. He left descendants in both Spain and 
France — the Dukes of Liria and Fitzjames. 
See his Mdmoires (1778), and two works by 
C. T. Wilson (1876-83). 

BERZELIUS, Johan Jakob (1779-1848), 
Swedish chemist, was born in East Gotland, 
Sweden, studied at Uppsala and died at 
Stockholm. His accurate determination of 
atomic weights established the laws of 
combination and the atomic theory. He 
introduced modern symbols, an electro- 
chemical theory, discovered the elements of 
selenium, thorium, and cerium, and first 
isolated others. His great work was rewarded 
with the gold medal of the Royal Society. 
BERZSENYI, Daniel, ber'shen-yi (1776-1836), 
Hungarian lyric poet, born in Heteny. 
Educated by his father, he won fame as a 
patriotic poet with his Ode to Magyarokhoz, 
inspired by the Magyar nobility’s successful 
opposition to Napoleon on the Styrian Alps. 
Collections of his verse appeared in 1813 and 
in 1830, when he was elected a member of 
the Hungarian Academy. His complete 
works, edited by his friend Dobrentei, were ] 
published in Pesth in 1842 and in a definitive 
edition in 1864. 

SESANT, bez'ent, (1) Annie, n^e Wood (1847- 
1933) British theosophist, sister-in-law of 
(2), born in London of Irish parentage, 
brought up at Harrow, at twenty married the I 
Rev. Frank Besant, but was separated from 
him in 1873. From Secularism and Brad- 
laugh s^he passed in 1 889 to Madame Blavatsky 
herself its high-priestess 
trom 1891, and in her later years championed 
Nationalism and education in India. See 
her Autobiography (1893), and studies by 
Geoffrey West (new ed. 1933) and Besterman 

f 901), English I 

novelist, brother-m-law of (1), bom at Ports- 

^ College, London, 

and at Christ s College, Cambridge. After 
professor in Mauritius, he 
devoted himself to hterature. His first work, B 


IS Studies in French Poetr}\ appeared in 1868; 
ir and in 1871 he entered info a literary partner- 
is ship with James Riec (1844-' 82), a native of 
Is Northampton, and editor of Once a IfVe/v. 
h Together they produced many novels, 
e including Readv-moncy Moriihoy (1872), The 
\ Golden Butterfly (1876), By Celia's ArboM\ 
d The Chaplain of the Fleet, The Seamy Side 
(1881). After "Rice’s death, Besant himself 
f wrote All Sorts and Conditions of Men ( 1 882), 
e and other novels advocating social reform, 
i, resulting in the establishment of the People’s 
t Palace in the East end of London. I le was 

1 also the author of some biographical studies 

2 and works on the history of London, ..^c. 
i He was secretary of the Palestine l-xploration 
t Fund (some of whose works he editetl), and 
5 first chairman of the Incorporated Society of 
1 Authors. See his Autobiographv (1902). 

) BESS OF HARDWICK. Sec C'AVHNmsu. 
i BESIER, Rudolf (1878-1942), British play- 
> wright, remembered for The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street \ 

5 BESSARION, or Basilius, Johiumes, />o.v- 
» salTree-on (1389/I4()3“72), one of the earliest 
scholars who transplanted Cireek litcrafurc 
and philosophy into the West, was horn at 
Trebizond, and died at Ravenna. As Bishop of 
Nicaea, he accompanictl the Greek cmpcis)!*. 
John Palacologiis, to Italy in 14.39 in order 
^ effect a union between the Greek and the 
Roman churches. Soon uftcrward.s ioining 
the Roman church, he was made cardinal by 
Pope Eugenius IV. Ten years later, Nicholas 
V created him Bishop of iTU.scati; and for 
five years he was also papal legate at Bologna. 
After the fall of Constantinople, of which he 
had been titular patriarch, he visited Germany 
and endeavoured to promote a crusade 
against the Turks. Twice lie was nearly 
elected pope. 

BESSEL, Friedrich Wilhelm (1784 1846), 
German mathematician and astronomer, was 
born at Mindcn, and starting as a ship’s 
clerk, was in 1810 appointed director of the 
observatory and prolesssor at Kdnigsherg. 
He catalogued stars, predicted a star beyoiul 
Uranus as well as the existence of dark stars, 
investigated Kepler’s problem ol' helioccntri- 
city and systematized the functions involved, 
which bear his name. 

BESSEMER, Sir Henry (1813-98), British 
inventor, born at Charlton, Herts, patented 
m 1856 an economical process by which 
molten pig-iron disturbed by a current of air 

In I’s?!'* kniglaal 

(1768-1813), Duke of Istna and Marshal of 

It parents 

became a private in 
1/92,^ in less than two years rose to be 
himself at St Jean 
d Acre, Aboukir, Austerlitz, Jena, Eyiau, in 
vfifiS Russian campaign; and was 

BEST, Charles Herbert (1 899-^ ). Canadian 

Pembroke, Maine, 
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BETHETX, Richard. Sec Wkstbiiry (Lord), BEUST, Friedrich Fcrdinaod, Coiisd voa. hovsf 


BETHLEN, (1) Gabriel, or Bcthicn Gabor 
( 1580-1629), born of a noted Protestant 
family of Hungary, in 1613 was elected prince 
of Transylvania. In 1619, with the Bohemians, 
he invaded Hungary, and next year wa.s 
chosen its king, but in 1621 concluded peace 
with Ferdinand 11, and rcvsigncd his claims to 
Hungary, whilst obtaining large accessions 
of territory. In 1622 and 1626 he renewed 
hostilities with the emperor. 

(2) Istvdn (Stephen), Coiml (1874*1951), 
Hungarian statesman, born at Gernyeszeg 
(Corncsti), Transylvania, was a leader of the 
counter-revolutionary movement after World 
War 1, and as prime minister in 192 1 “*31 
greatly promoted Hungary’s economic recon- 
struction. 

BEI'HMANN HOLLWKG, 'Pheobald von 
(1856-1921), German statesman, born at 
Hohenfmow, Brandenburg, studied law, and 
rose in the service of Brandenburg, Prussia, 
and the Empire, till in 1909 he became 
Imperial Chancellor. He treated the Belgian 
neutrality treaty us a ' scrap of paper and 
played an invidious rdle before and after the 
outbreak of war in 1914. 

BETHUNE, dobn. See Dkinkwatmr. 
BETJEMAN, John (1906- ), British author, 
educated at Marlborough and Oxford, 
known for his light verse (Mintnt Zion (1933), 
New Bats in Old Belfries (1940), A Ftne Late 
Clifysanfhemunis (1954), Collected Poems 
(1958), &c,), much of which satirizes modern 
taste, for his essays and guide-books, and for 
his championship of Victorian and lidwardian 
art and architecture. 

BErrERTON,l’bomu«(r. 1035-1710), English 
actor and adapter of dramas, born in London, 
in 1661 joined Davenant’s theatrical com- 

E any. Addison, Cibber, Dryden, Pepys, <Sc.c., 
car admiring witness to his dramatic 
powers, which overcame the natural disad- 
vantages of a low voice, small eyes, and an 
ungainly liguro. His wife, an actress, shared 
his sta|e triumphs. In an unfortunate 
speculation in 1692 Betterton lost all hi.s 
savings. He was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. Sec Life by Lowe (1891). 

BETTI, Ugo (1892-1954), Italian dramatist 
and poet, born in Camcrino, was a judge by 
profession. Plis collections of verse include 
Re pensieroso (1922), of short stories, Caino 
(1929) and Le Case (1937) and the best of his 
plays La Padrona (1929), in which life appears 
symbolically in the person of a cynical, 
masterful and attractive woman. His own 
profession was not spared in Cortuzkme al 
Palazzo di Giustizia (1944, trans. 1957), in 
which one of the characters exclaims: * We 
judges are all hypocrites k See study by 
E. de Michclis (1937). 

BETTY, William Henry West (1791-1874), 
English actor, better known as the Young 
Roscius, was born at Shrewsbury, from the 
age of eleven appeared on the stage, and 
sustained the heaviest parts with considerable 
success- In 1805 the House of Commons 
adjourned to witness his Hamlet, He quitted 
the stage in 1808, but after studying for two 
years at Cambridge, returned to it in 1812- 
He retired finally m 1824, and lived for fifty 
years on the fortune he had so early amassed. 


(1809 “86), Austrian statesman, was born at 
Drcvsden, and died at Schloss AUenberg, near 
Vienna, having been Imperial Chancellor 
(1867-7!) and ambassador at London (1871- 
1878), at Paris (1878 82). His chief achieve- 
ment was the reconciliation of Hungary to 
Austria. Sec his Memoirs {ivixm, 1887). 
BEVAN, Aneurin (IH97-Ph>t)), British Labour 
politician, was born on November 15, one of 
thirteen children of a ’I'rcdcgar, Mon,, miner, 
and began work in the pit.s at thirteen on 
leaving Sirhowy Elementary School. Six 
yeans later he wa.s chairman of a Miner’s 
Lodge of more than 4(K)() members. Active 
in trades unionism in the South Walc.s coal- 
field, he led tltc Welsh miners in the 1926 
General Strike. Ll*.P. member for libhw 
Vale in 1929, he joined the more moderate 
Labour party in 1931. He established a 
reputation us a brilliant, irrcvcrcitt, and tfilen 
tempestuous orator. During World War H 
he was frequently ii * onc-mait Opposition ’ 
against Sir Win.ston Churchill. Appointed 
minister of health in the 1945 Labour 
government, he introduced in 1948 the 
revolutionary National Health Service. He 
became minister of labour in 1951, hut 
resigned the same year over the National 
Health charges proposed in the Budget, 
from this period dated * Bevattism *. tine 
Left Wing nagging movement to make the 
Labour parly more Socialist and less * reform- 
ist k It matle Mr Bevan the centre of pro- 
longed and often hitter disputes with his 
party leaders, hut the nuwetnent began to 
wither late in 1956 when Mr Bevun became 
Labour’s * Shadow ’ foreign secretary. Mr 
Bevan ceased to be a Bevanito at the 1957 
Brighton Party Conference wlum he opposed 
a one-sided reiumdatiott of the hydrogen- 
bomb by Britain. The most publicT/cd 
Labour politician of his time, a vivid orator, 
and expert debater, Mr Bevan brought to the 
Commons, over which he cotikl exereiso the 
fascinating ascendancy t>r a virtuoso in 
volubility, a Radical fervotm, an iconoclastic 
rcstle.s.sncss and the gifts of an acute intellect. 
He published /// Place of Fear (1952). 
BEVERIDGE, William Henry Beveridge, 1st 
Baron (1879- ), British ecorjomist, best 

known as the author of the Heport on Finiai 
Insurance and Allied Services {1942), was born 
of Scottish descent at Rangpur* Intha, was 
educated at Charterhouse and Balliol tbllcge, 
Oxford, taught law, served as leader writer 
on the Morning Post, made himself the leading 
authority on unemployment inHurance, and 
compiled his notable report, Unemployment 
(1909, rev, 1930). Ho entered the Board of 
Prude (190H) and became director of labour 
excluinge.s (1909' 16). He was Direettm of the 
London bchool of P.conomia (1919 37) and 
Master of University C’ollege, Oxford (1937« 

1 945). b'rom 1 94 1 to 1 94.1 he was prcsklen t of 
the Royal Statistical Society* Since 1934 he 
served on several CQmmmmm and com- 
mittees, and ultimately on that of experts of 
several government depnrtments (1941-42), 
out of which grew tho ’ Beveridge Report k 
Its main feature was a compreheniive scheme 
of social insurance* covering the whole 
community without income limit, Fubllshed 
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at the height of the war, it was remarkable 
testimony to Britain’s hopes for the future, 
was widely publicized, and has since formed 
the basis of much social legislation. Goebbels 
even made a study of it. Beveridge was 
elected to parliament as a Liberal in 1944, but 
was defeated in 1945. See his autobiograph- 
ical, Power and Influence (1953) and other 
writings. He was raised to the peerage in 
1946. 

BEVIN, Ernest (1881-1951), British Labour 
statesman, born at Winsford, Somerset, of 
poor parents, who left him an orphan before 
he was seven years old. In 1 894 he moved to 
Bristol to earn his living as a van-boy and 
later as van driver. He educated himself and 
came early under the influence of trade 
unionism and the Baptists, and was for a 
time a lay-preacher. At the age of thirty 
he was a paid official of the dockers’ union. 
In 1920 he earned himself a national reputa- 
tion by his brilliant handling of his union’s 
claims before a wage-tribunal at which he 
was opposed by an eminent barrister. He 
won acceptance for most of the claims and 
the title ‘ the dockers’ K.C.’ Bevin was the 
pioneer of modern trade unionism. Out of 
32 separate unions he built up the gigantic 
National Transport and General Workers’ 
Union and became its general secretary 
(1921-40). He was one of the leaders in the 
General Strike (1926), served on the Mac- 
millan Committee on finance, and furthered 
the work of the International Labour 
Organization. In 1940 he became minister 
of labour and national service in Churchill’s 
coalition government. He successfully 
attained complete mobilization of Britain’s 
man-power by 1943 and was a significant 
member of the war cabinet. He began to 
take a keen interest in foreign affairs and 
became foreign secretary in the Labour 
government (1945-51). In this office he was 
responsible for the satisfactory conclusion of 
peace treaties with South-East European 
countries and with Italy, despite growing 
Soviet disinclination to co-operate. He 
accepted the necessity for the Western powers 
to establish a federal government in Western 
Germany and by the Berlin air-lift (June 
1948-May 1949) accepted and met the Soviet 
challenge for the control of that city. He 
was largely responsible for the successful 
conclusion of mutual assistance (1948) and 
defence agreements (1949) with other Euro- 
pean powers and America. He opposed, 
however, total integration of European 
states, believing that Britain had special 
commonwealth obligations. Only with 
reluctance did he acquiesce in the formation 
of a Council of Europe. He failed to settle 
the difficult problem of Palestine, which he 
handed over to the United Nations. He 
concluded a new treaty with Egypt (1946) and 
arranged on his own initiative the meeting of 
the Commonwealth Foreign ministers (1950) 
out of which emerged the ‘ Colombo Plan 
Ill-health made him relinquish office in March 
1951, and he died a month later. His wife, 
Florence Ann, was created D.B.E. in 1952, 
largely as a recognition of her husband’s 
services. Bevin was essentially the skilled 
and moderate negotiator, robust, down- 


to-earth, a ‘John Bull ol trade umonists. 
He believed that he might be able to achieve 
world peace and conciliation in the manner 
he had successfully applied in union afiuirs. 
But he was essentially a realist, and his 
realism earned him the censure of the 
more left-wing elements in his party as well 
as the esteem of many of his political oppo- 
nents. See hi.s The Job to he Done (1942) and 
Lives by T. Evans (1946) and A. Bullock 
(Vol. I 1960). 

BEWICK, Thomas, bvtH/ik (1753 182H), 
English wood-engraver, was born, a farmer’s 
son, at Cherryburn House, Ovinglunn, 
Northumberland, and early evinced a strong 
love of nature and drawing. At fourteen he 
was apprenticed to RaIpJi ILdlby (1744 1817), 
a Newcastle engraver, became his partner in 
1776, and, taking his brotlicr John (1760 95) 
as an apprentice, in his woodcuts for (ntv'x 
Fables (1779), Select Fables (1784), and Iiis 
own Bistory of Quadrupeds ( 1 790), established 
his reputation, his famous (hdlinphom 
Bulb a large woodcut (1789), being regarded 
as his masterpiece. Finer even than the 
Quadrupeds was his History of British Birds 
(1797-1804), in which the figures arc rendered 
with the utmost accuracy, and arc powerful 
and finely decorative arrangements (d* black 
and white; the tailpieces arc vivid rciulcrings 
of landscape and of rustic life, frct|uctttly 
touched with humour. Chief of hiter work's 
was the Aesop's Fables (1818), in which he 
was assisted by William 'fcmplc, William 
Harvey, and his son, Robert Elliott (178H 
1849), who became his partner itt 1812, and 
also took part in the cuts for an unfinished 
History of British lashes. Sec his charming 
AutohioFraphy new cd. 1924); Hugo’s 

Bewick Collector (1866), and ’ Suptdemeut ’ 
(1868); by J’homson ( 1882); i)obson’s 
Bewick and his Pupils (1 884); J, Boyd’s 
Bewick Gleanings (1887), and I). C. Thomson, 
The Watercolour Drawings (1930). 

BEYLE, Maric-Henri. See S'itnphai , 

BEZA, Theodore, bee'zi) (1519 1605), French 
religious reformer, was born of the nt)hlc 
family of Dc B6zc at V6zclay, in Hurgimdy, 
and studied Greek and law at Orleans, lie 
became known as a writer of witty (but 
indecent) verses, settled with brilliant pros- 
pects in Paris, and lived for a time in fashion- 
able dissipation. But after an illness, he took 
a serious view of life, and, marrying his 
mistress, in 1548 went with her to Geneva; 
and from 1549 to 1554 was Greek professor 
at Lausanne, publishing a drama on The 
Sacrifice of Abraham. In 1559 he was 
appointed a theological professor and 
president of the college at Geneva, and became 
Calvin’s ablest coadjutor. In a work on the 
punishment of heretics (1554) he had approved 
of the burning of Sorvetus, During the civil 
war in France he was chaplain to Condd, and 
later to Coligny, In 1563 he once more 
returned to Geneva, and on CJalvin’s death 
(1564) the care of the Genevese church fdl 
upon Beza s shoulders. He presided over the 
synods of French reformers held at Rochelle 
m 1571 and at NImes in 1572. His best 
known work is the Latin Now Testament, 

*"‘9ard 
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BHABHA, llomi Jehangir (1909-^ ), Indian 

physicist, did much orii^inal work on cosmic 
rays. Elected F.R.S. in 1941, he became 
professor of Theoretical Physics at Bombay 
in 1945. 

BHARTRIHARI, bahr' tri-hah' roe (11. 7lh cent.), 
Hindu poet and philosopher, author of three 
satakas (centuries) of stanzas on practical 
conduct, love, and renunciation of the world, 
and Sanskrit grammarian. See translated 
selections by A. Ghose (1924), J. M, Kennedy 
(1913), and D. Scott (1940). 

BHASA (11. 3rd cent.), Sanskrit dramatist, 
author of plays on religious and legendary 
themes. See study by A, D. Pusalkcr (1940), 
BHAVABOOTI, bah'vah-bo(/tm\ surnamed 
‘ Sri-kantha % a great Indian dramatist, who 
flourished in a.o. 730. 

BHAVK, Vinoba, bah-vay (1895 - ), Indian 

land reformer, was born in a Maharashtra 
village, Mahatma Gandhi took him under 
his care as a young scholar, an event which 
changed his life. Distressed in 1951 by the 
land-hunger riots in 1'clcngana, Hyderabad, 
he began a walking mission throughout India 
to persuade landlords to give land to^ the 
peasants. A barefoot, ascetic saint, his silent 
revolution led to 4,000,000 acres of land being 
redistributed in four years. He was claimed 
to be the most notable spiritual tigure in 
India after the death of Gandhi, whose ardent 
disciple he was. See Man ami his Mission^ 
cd. 'fandon (1954), and book by Vasto 
(1956). 

BIANCnr, Luigi, byan^kva (1856 T928), 
Italian mathematician, professor at l^isa, 
known especially for his work on surface 
geometry. His Lezloni di i'eametria difftrerh 
ziak (1894) is a standard work. 
BIANCHIEERRAHI, Francesco de% byan'ke<> 
fir~rah'ree (1460-1510), Italian religioUvS 
painter of the Modenese school. 
BIANCHINI, Francesco, hyati-kee'nae (1662- 
1729), Italian antiquary and astronomer, was 
born at Verona, became librarian to Pope 
Alexander VIM, established an observatory 
at Albano, discovered three comets, and 
observed the moon*s surface. 

BTANCONI, Charles, byan'ko-^nee (1786- 
1875), a native of Lombardy who came to 
Dublin in 1801 and started the first public 
conveyance between Clonmel and Cahir in 
1815; forty years later his cars were working 
over 4000 miles of road daily. See iJfe by 
his daughter, Mrs O’Connell (1878), 

BIAS OF PRIENE (fl, c. 570 n.c.). one of the 
Seven Wise Men of Greece, famous for his 
eloquence, his nobility of character, and his 
apothegms. 

BIBESC^, Princess. See Asournr. 

BCCFIAT, Marie Francois Xavier, bee-shah 
(1771-1802), French physician, was born at 
Thoirette, Jura, and studied at Lyons and 
Paris. In 1797 he began giving lectures, and 
in 1801 was appointed physician to the 
Hdtcl-Dicu. Fie was the first to simplify 
anatomy and physiology by reducing the 
complex structures of the organs to their 
simple or elementary tissues. 
BICKEESTAFFE, Isaac (e. 1735-c. 1812), 
Irish playwright, was page to Lord Chester- 
field, the lord-lieutenant. Later he was an 
officer of marines, but was dismissed the 

5 


service, and in 1772 had to lice the country. 
Of his numerous pieces, produced between 
1766 and 1771, the best known is The Maid of 
the Mill, 

BICKERS'l’ETIl, Edward (178 (Td 8 50), I-ngUsh 
evangelical clergyman, born at Kirkby 
Lonsdale, Westmorland, compiled over 7t)t) 
hymns in his Christian Psalmody (1833). His 
son Edward Henry (1825 1906), Bishop of 
Exeter, wrote hymns and poem.s, and lus 
grandson Edward (1850 97) became Bishop 
of .Japan in IHH6. 

BlDAELlk Georges, bcc-'dd (1899- ), 

French statesman, horn and educated in 
Paris, where he became a professor of History 
and edited the Catholic L\4{dH\ He served 
in both world wans, was taken prisoner in the 
second, released, and took part in the ITcnch 
resistance movement. He became leader of 
the M.R.P. (Movement R6puhlicaine Popu- 
laire) and was prime minister in 194(> uiul 
in 1949 50, deputy prime minister (1950. 
1951), and foreign minister (1944, 1947, 
1953 -54). Although devoted to EVcnch 
interests, he supported many measures of 
liuropcun co-operation. 

BIDDER, CJeorgc Parker (IH0(>*.78), British 
engineer and matlicmatician. was born at 
Morcton-llampstead, show'cd early hw re« 
markable gift for arithmetical calculations, 
wu.s educated at GambcrwcH and Edinburgh, 
and bccumc a civil cngitieer, inventing the 
railway swing bridge and designing the Royal 
Victoria Docks, which were opened in 1856. 
The * Calculating Boy * g.ivc pu!>lic demon- 
strations of his gift, which also gave him a 
great advantage over his opponettts w4ten 
acting as parliameiUary adviser. 

BlDDl^Fk John (1615*1662), the founder of 
Unglish Unitarianism, was bonx at Wotton- 
under-Hdge, <»k)ticcstershirc, and in 1634 
entered Magdalen Hall, Oxford, in 1641 was 
elected master of the Cilouccstcr free school, 
but in 1645 was thrown into jail fur rejeci- 
ing in his preaching the deity of the Holy 
Spirit. The Westminster Assembly undertook 
in vain to ‘ .settle ’ Biddle’s case; a work by 
him (1647) was burnt by the hangman ns 
blasphemous ; and during the Commonwealth 
he was in 1655 banished to one of tho Hcilly 
Isles. In 1658 he was released, and con- 
tinued to preach in Imndon till after tho 
Restoration: but in June 1662 was again 
apprehended and lined £100. He could not 
pay it, so was committed to jail, where ho 
died September 22. 

BIDPAL also Filpay, bkPpt^ the reputed 
author of an Indian collection (now lost) of 
fables and stories widely circulated both in 
the East and West, of which the earliest 
extant form exists in an Arabic version of 
about A.D. 750. 

BIDWELL, Shelford (1848-1909), linglish 
barrister and physicist, known for his work 
in electricity, magnetism, and optics. He 
was president of the Physical Society Cl$97-* 

1899). 

BIELA, Wilhelm von, beeda {1782-I8S6), 
Austrian officer who in 1826 observed the 
comet named after him, tiUhough it had 
already been seen in 1772. 

BIER, Atigust» beer C186L4949), Oernmn 
surgeon, born at Ilel8en» Waldcck» became 
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successively professor of Surgery at Kiel, 
Greifswald, Bonn, and Berlin. He invented 
new methods, researched into spiral anaes- 
thesia, and was the first to use cocaine. See 
his Byperamlc ah Beilmittel (trans. 1906). 
BIERCE, Ambrose (1842-?1914), American 
journalist, and author of collections of 
sardonically humorous tales such as In the 
Midst of Life (1 898) and Can Such Things Be ? 
(1893), <&;c., disappeared in Mexico. See 
Life by C McWilliams (1929). 

BIERSTADT, Albert, beer'shtat (1830-1902), 
American artist, born at Solingen, near 
Diisseldorf, was well known for his Rocky 
Mountains scenes. 

BIFFEN, Sir Rowland (1874-1949), in 1908 first 
professor of Agricultural Botany at Cam- 
bridge, was a pioneer in breeding hybrid 
rust-resistant strains of wheat. 

BKSELOW, big'i-loy (1) Erastus Brigham 
(1814-79), born at West Boylslon, Mass., 
invented looms for various kinds of material, 
a carpet-loom, and a machine for making 
knotted counterpanes. 

(2) Jacob (1787-1879), physician and 
botanist, born in Massachusetts, held several 
professorships at Harvard, and was associated 
with the compilation of the single-word 
nomenclature of the American Pharmacopoeia 
of 1820, afterwards adopted in England. 

(3) John (1817-1911), writer and diplomat, 
born at Malden, N.Y., was managing editor 
of the New York Evening Post from 1850 to 
1861, when he went as consul to Paris. From 
1865 to 1866 he was U.S. Minister in France, 
In 1875 he was elected secretary of state for 
New York. He published a biography of 
Benjamin Franklin (1874) and edited his 
works, &c. His son Poultney (1855-1954), 
was an international journalist and traveller, 
and friend of Kaiser Wilhelm II, 

BIGGE, John (1892- ), English painter. 

He studied at Oxford and the Slade School, 
and was associated with the surrealist move- 
for 2 . time. In 1933, when, he joined 
Unit One, he was producing abstracts based 
on mechanical forms. 

BIGGERS, Earl Derr (1884—1933), American 
novelist, bom at Warren, Ohio, and educated 
at Harvard, created the famous character 
Charlie Chan in his series of detective novels 
starting with The House without a Key (1925). 
BIGOD, a family founded by a poor Norman 
to ght, which in 1136 acquired from Stephen 
the earldom of Norfolk. The second earl, 
Roger, took a prominent part in securing 
Magna Carta; in 1306 the earldom became 
extinct- 

Willem, biVder->dJk (1756- 
mi)y Dutch poet and philologist, was born 
at Amsterdam. His voluminous poetry, a 
blend of rhapsody and neo-classical style 
ranges from light verse to epic. See Life 

1 ^ 5 ^ 59 )^ Costa, 

BIIXAt^-Vi(^yENN^ Jean Nicolas, bee~yd 
a notorious Terrorist m 
the French Revolution, was bom at La 
^^eUe, m 1795 was transported for twenty 

BIUJNGER, 'Richard (1893- ) Austrian 

poet, bom at St Marienkirchen.^’autho? of 


collections of lyrics, also novels coloured by 
peasant life in Upper Austria. 

BILLINGS, (1) Josh, pseud, of Henry Wheeler 
Shaw (1818-85), a land-agent at Poughkeepsie, 
New York, who published facetious almanacs 
and collections of wuttieisms, the wil, how- 
ever, mainly due to deliberate missndliue 
Sec Life by Clemens (1932). 

(2) Robert William (1813*74). English 
architect, was born in London, and for seven 
years was apprenticed to .lohn Britton (q.v.). 
He himself produced Baronial am! fvvlmas- 
deal Antiquities of Scotland (1845 52), with 
240 illustrations. 

BILLROTH, Theodor, Inl'rot (1821 94), 
Austrian surgeon, born at Bergen (RCigcnl 
professor of Surgery at Zurich (1860 67) and 
Vienna (1867-94), a pioneer of modcrti 
abdominal surgery, perfortned the tirst 
successful excision of tlic larynx (1874) and 
the first resection of the intestine (1881). A 
brilliant musician* he was a friend of Brahms. 
BILLY THE KID. Sec Bonni;v. 

BILNEY, Thomas (1495? -15.31), English 
martyr, studied at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
and was ordained in 1519. Ho was opposed 
to the formal ‘ good works ’ of tlio scluHtl- 
men, and denounced saint and relic worship* 
and infiucnccd Hugh Latimer and otltcr 
young Cambridge men by his refornunK 
views. He was cautioned bv Wolsey (1526). 
made to recant by 'runstall (1527). but 
imprisoned in the Tower for a year. When 
he eventually resumed his preaching, he Wiis 
burned at Norwich (August 19, 1531). 
BINDING, (1) Karl (lJ>41-’d920), German 
criminal lawyer, father of (2), born ut EVank- 
furt, professor at Basel, Freiburg, Strassburg, 
and Leipzig, known for his Die Normcn tmd 
ihre Ubertretung (6 vols. 1872 1920), 

(2) Rudolf Georg (1867 EU8), German 
poet, born at Basel son of (I), author of 
lynp and short stones, became a devotee of 
Hitler. 

BINET, Alfred, bee-nay (1857 19U), Ereneh 
psychologist, born at Nice, director of 
physiological ^ psychology at the Borbonne 
from 1892, mth hcodorc Simon established 
a standard for the measurement of intelli- 
hypnotism. Sco IJfc 

by R. Martin (1925). 

(R®hcrt) LaurencB (1869 -i 94.!), 
English poet and art critic, born ut tancaaier. 
On leaving Oxford, lie took a po.st in tlic 
Brdish Muscuin printed books dcpiirtniciit 
and from 1913 to 1933 was in ciiargc of 
Oriental prints and paintings. His study 
Fainting m the Far Fast (1908). was the first 
European treatise on the subject. Jap(me.w 
while other titles 
K'mtvings of 

William (1922), Lantisnipe In English 

Poetry and Painting (1929) show the wide 
t interests. Moanwliile lie 
“ P"®* untouched 
oyfin de siecle ideas, but strondv in thn imiOL 
tion of Wordsworth’ und Si BegiSt 
with X,yric3>pem^ (1894). ha issued volumes" l 
H Poems {mi). 

wirv contain some of his best 

comparison with major 
poets , The Sirens and The Idols * are the t wo 
odes nearest perfection. H© also wrote plays 
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—Paris and Oenane, AttUa, /ir//i«r -“Whiclx 
had successful runs, and his onc-act pieces are 
frequently performed by amateurs. He 
translated Dante into terza rima, and the 
discipline of this shows in his later work, for 
example, Mediterranean Verses, C'reated 
C.H. in 1932, he was Norton professor of 
Poetry at Harvard, 1933 34. The poet of 
alTccting melancholy and imaginative rcllcc- 
tion, he is forever himself commemorated 
in his lines ‘ For the Fallen ’ (set to music by 
Elgar), extracts from which adorn war 
memorials throughout the British common- 
wealth. 

BION, one of the three Greek bucolic poets, 
seems to have flourished about 100 b.c., a 
native of Smyrna, settled in Sicily, and is 
said to have been poisoned by a jealous rivuL 
Little of his work has survived except his 
Lament for Adonis, 

BTON OF BORYSTHLNFS (11. 280 n.r.), at 
first perhaps a slave, studied philosophy at 
Athens, and lived at the court of Antigonus 
Gonatas. 

BIOT, Jean Baptiste, bce<> (1774-1862), 
French physicist and astronomer, was born 
and died in ParivS. Professor of Physics in 
the College de France, he made a balloon 
ascent with Gay-Lussac (q.v.) to study 
magnetism at high altitudes in 1804. He 
travelled to Spain with Arago (q.v.) in 1806 
to determine the length of a tlegrec of 
longitude. He invented a polariscope and 
established the fundamental laws of the 
rotation of the plane of polarization of light 
by optically active subslanccs. His son, 
£:douurd Constant (1803-50), was a Chinese 
scholar. 

BIRCH, (1) Jonathan (1783-4847), till 1803 a 
Baltic timber merchant, translated Faust and 
the NibelungenUcd.'--‘Vih son, Charles Bell 
Birch (1832-93), was a sculptor, an A.R.A. in 
1880. 

(2) Samuel (1757™ 1841), English merchant, 
the son of a London pastrycook, rose to 
become an alderman and as such saw his 
proposal to join volunteer regiments at first 
rejected, later accepted, with him as colonel 
of the 1st Loyal London Volunteers. Ho 
was twice voted the freedom of Dublin for 
his support for Irish Protestantism and in 
1814 became Lord Mayor of London. He 
was also a popular ciraniatist and wrote 
poetry. The front of his original shop in 
CornliiU, known as Birch’s, is in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. 

(3) Samuel (18 13-85), English Egyptolo- 
ist, was born in London, in 1861 he became 
eeper of the Egj^ptian and Oriental anti- 
quities in the Bntisli Museum. Pie helped 
to decipher the Cretan syllabic inscriptions, 
and was an early authority on the hiero- 
glyphics. 

(4) Samuel John Lamoma, R.A., R.W.S. 
(1869-1955), English painter, born at Egro- 
mont. He produced many water-colours of 
English (especially Cornish) and Australian 
landsc^es in a charming, realistic manner, 

(5) Thomas (1705-66), English historian 
and biographer of Boyle, Tillotson, Queen 
Elizabeth, Prince Henry, &c., was born at 
Clerkenwell, and in 1730 took Anglican 
orders. 


BIRD, (i) Edward, R.A. (1772 1819), h’nghAh 
genre painter, was barn at Wolverhamptinx. 
His Good News, C'horisters Rehearsing, I'he 
IVill and ('hevy iltase had cansidcruhlc 
repute in the 19th century, 

(2) Isabella. See Bishop. 

(3) Robert Montgomery (1805-54), Ameri- 
can aullior, wa.H born at Ncwcasllc, I>dawarc. 
Besides two .successful tragedies, he wrote 
Calavarf a Mexican Romance (1834), Nick of 
the Woods (1837), and other novels. 

BIRDK, William. See Byiu>. 

BIRDWOOD, (1) Sir (Jeorge Christopher 
Molesworth (1832-1917), horn at Bclgaum, 
Bombay, graduated M.D.(fdin.), held public 
posts in Bombay till 1868, in the India Otlice 
(187T4902). He was an authority on Indian 
art and the East. 

(2) William Riddell, Ist Baron Birdwoiwl 
(1865 1951), British siddier, nephew of (I) 
and son orilcrbert Mills ( IK37* 1907), Anglo- 
Indian judge, and educationist, was born at 
Kirkee, educated at Clifton and Sandhurst, 
He was transferred from Imlia for service in 
the South African war, xvas brigade major at 
the relief of Ladysmith (1900), and became 
l,.ord Kitchcncr\s military secretary for the 
remainder of the war. He commanded the 
Anzac Corps in the Gallipoli Landing (1915) 
and in EVance until the end of World War L 
EVom 1925, when he was promoted field- 
marshal, he was commander-in-chief of the 
Indian army. E’rom 1930 to 1938, when he 
was created baron, he was master of Peter- 
house, Carnbritlgc. He was appointed 
Captain of Deal Castle in 1935. See hh 
memoirs. Khaki and Gown (1941). 

BIREN, Ernst. See Bihoh, Eknst. 

BIROECK, George (1776HH41), the founder 
of mechanics’ institutes, was bom at Settle, 
Yorkshire, In 1799, us professor of NatunU 
Philosophy at Anderson s College, Cdasgow, 
he delivered his first free lectures to the work- 
ing-classes. In 1804 he became u physician 
In London. He took a leading part in tho 
formation of the London Mccimnics’ or 
Birkbcck Institute (1824)- the first in the 
kingdom, which developed into Birkbcck 
College, a constituent college of London 
University. See Life by T. Kelly (1957) and 
Burns, Birkbcck College (1924), 

BIRKELAND, Kristian, beerluMahn (1867- 
1917), Norwegian physicist, born at Oslo, 
became a protessor of Physics at tho univer- 
sity there. He demonsiratcd the electro- 
magnetic nature of the aurora borealis and 
with Eyde in 1903 developed a method for 
obtaining nitrogen from the air, 

Birkenhead; EreJeriefc m^tu Smith, i#t 

Plarl of ( 1872*“ 1930), English CAmservailve 
statesman and lawyer, born at Birkenhead, 
where he attended the Grammar School, 
studied at Wad ham, GollcgCt Oxford, being 
elected follow of Morton in 1896^ and called 
to the bar in 1 899, He entered Parliament in 
1906 and by his provocative midden speech 
established hinoseif as ii brilliant orator and 
wit. In the Irish crisis (1914) he vigorously 
supported Lord Carton’s orgaated resist anc» 
to Home Rule, By 1911 he wai P.C,, 
attorney-general in 1915^ and sat on tho 
Woolsack by tho time ho reached forty-goveti* 
His oxtraordinary ability was soon at Its best 
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in the Casement trial (1916), when he 
appeared for the Crown. Despite his earlier 
convictions, he played a major part in the 
Irish settlement of 1921 and was created earl. 
Baldwin appointed him secretary of state 
for India (1924-28), but his conduct caused 
much criticism and he resigned to devote 
himself to a commercial career. His greatest 
achievements as a lawyer were his Law of 
Property Act (1922) and a text-book on 
international law. He also wrote Famous 
Trials (1925), &c. See Life by his son (revised 
ed. 1959). 

BIRKETT, William Norman, 1st Baron Birkett 
(1883- ), English lawyer and politician, 

born at Ulverston, studied at Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, was called to the bar 
(1913) and earned a brilliant reputation as 
counsel in such notable murder trials as the 
Rouse case (1930). A judge of the King’s 
Bench (1941-50), he was chairman of the 
advisory committee on the famous Defence 
Regulation 18 b during World War H and 
figured notably in the summing up of the 
Nuremberg Trials (1945-46), in which he 
was the British alternate judge to Lord 
Justice Lawrence. A Lord Justice of Appeal 
(1950-57), he was knighted in 1951 and raised 
to the peerage in 1958. He was a Liberal 
M.P. (1923-24, 1929-31). 

BIRMINGHAM, George A. See Hannay (2). 
BIRNEY, James GiUespie (1792-1857), an 
American anti-slavery statesman, was leader 
of the Liberty party, founded in 1840, and 
was nominated as presidential candidate in 
1844. See Life by W. Birnoy. 

BIRON, bee-rd, the title of a family that has 
given several marshals to France: 

(1) Armand de Gontaut, Baron de (1524-92), 
father of (3), fought against the Huguenots at 
Saint-Denis and Moncontour, but early 
joined and rendered great service to Henry IV. 
He was killed at the siege of fipernay. Sec 
his Correspondance (ed. by Barthdlemy, 1874). 

(2) Armand Louis de Gontaut, Due de 
Lauzun, Due de (1749-93), fought with 
Lafayette in America, joined the Revolu- 
tionists in France and defeated the Vendeans 
at Parthenay in 1793; but was guillotined. 
See his Mdmoires (trans. 1928). 

(3) Charles de Gontaut, Due de (1562-1602), 
son of (1), by his valour gained the affection 
of Henry IV, and the nickname of * Fulmen 
Galliae’; but, being convicted of corres- 
pondence with Spain, he was beheaded in the 
Bastille. 

(4) orig. Biihren, Ernst Johann (1690-1772), 
Duke of Courland, assumed the name and 
arms of the French dukes De Biron, when, as 
favourite of Anna Ivanovna, he became the 
real ruler of Russia on her ascent to the 
Russian throne in 1730. He was blamed for 
most of the iUs which befell Russia at this 
time, but introduced vigour into the adminis- 
tration. In 1737 Anna made him Duke of 

death of the empress 
(1740) Biron assumed the regency and acted 
with great moderation, but he was arrested 
^d bamshed for a time to Siberia. Peter III 
in 1762 allowed h im to return and he was 
eventually given back his titles. 

BIRl^Oj, Augustine (1850-1933), British 
politician and author, bom at W^avertree, 


Liverpool, was educated at Aincnshain and 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and called to the 
bar (1875). Liberal M.P. for W. Idle (1889- 
1900) and N. Bristol (1906-18). a.s minister 
of education he introduced the bill of 1906. 
Irish secretary (1907-16), ho resigned after 
the Sinn Fein rebellion. A shrewd wit and 
charming essayist, he wrote Obiter Dicta 
(1884-87) and Fes Judicatae: on Charlotte 
Bronte, Hazlitt, Marvell, &c. To * birrcll ’ is to 
comment on life gently and allusively, spicing 
good nature with irony. 

BISCOE, John. Sec Enpkrby. 

BISCOP. Sec BHNEDicr Biscx>p. 

BISHOP, (1) Sir Henry Rowley (1786 4855), 
English composer, was born in l.ondon, 
exercised considerable intluencc in his lifetime 
by his glees and 88 operas, few of which have 
survived, though some songs from them have 
remained popular, including ‘ Home. Sweet 
Home’, and ‘Lol, here the gentle Lark’, 
He was musical director at Covent Ciarden 
(1810-24), and received the tir.st knighthood 
conferred upon a musician in 1842. *Hc held 
professorships at Edinburgh and Oxford. 

(2) Isabella, nde Bird (1832«1904), British 
writer and traveller, born in lidinburgh. 
from 1854 visited Canada and the United 
States, the Sandwich Islands, the Rocky 
Mountains, Yezo, Persia and Kurdistan, 
Tibet, and Korea, and wrote travel books, 
See Life by A. M. Stoddart (1906). 

(3) William Avery (1H94-1956), aviator, 
was born in Owen Sound, Canada. He 
joined the Royal Idying Corps in 1915. and 
by 1918 he was a licutcnant-coIoncL Credited 
with the destruction of 72 enemy aircraft, he 
was awarded the V.C., M.C,, D.S.O.. D.b'.C., 
Legion of Honour, and C'roix dc (Juerre willi 
Palm. By 1938 he was an air marshal and 
chairman of the Air Advisory C’ommittec to 
the ministry of national defence. Through- 
out World War H he was Director of the 
Royal Canadian Air Force. His books 
include Winged Warfare (1918) and Winged 
Peace (1944), 

BISMARCK, Otto Edward I^eopold von, 
Prince Bismarck, Duke of I.a«eiiburg (1815 
1898), Prusso-Gcrman statesman, was born 
on the ancestral estate at Sdionhausen in 
Brandenburg on April 1, and studied law and 
agriculture at Gfittingcn, Berlin, and Circifs- 
wald. In 1847 he became known in the new 
Prussian parliament as an ultraToyalist, and 
opposed equally the constitutional demands 
of 1848 and the scheme of a German empire, 
as proposed by the Frankfurt parliament of 
1849. In 1851, us Pnassian member of the 
resuscitated German diet of F’ninkfurt, he 
resented the predominance of Austria, and 
demanded equal rights for Prussia. In 1859 
he was sent as minister to St Petersburg, and 
in 1862 to Paris. Recalled the same year to 
take the f 9 reign portfolio and tho presidency 
of the cabinet, and not being able to pass the 
military reorganization bill and the budget, 
he closed the chambers, announcing that the 
government would be obliged to do without 
them. For four years the array reorganization 
went on, when the death of the king of 
Denmark (1863) re-opened the Schleswig- 
Holstein question, and excited a fever of 
national German feeling, which led to the 
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defeat of Denmark by Austria and Prussia, 
and the annexation of the duchies. This 
again brought about the quarrel between 
Prussia and Austria and the * seven weeks’ 
war which ended in the humiliation of 
Austria at the battle of Kdniggratz (1866), 
and the reorganization of Germany under tlie 
leadership ot Prussia. Bismarck was through- 
out the guiding spirit, and, from being uni- 
versally disliked, became the most popular 
man in Germany. I’hc action of France in 
regard to the candidature of Prince Leopold 
of Hohcnzollcrn for the throne of Spain gave 
Bismarck the opportunity of carrying into 
action the intensified feeling of unity amongst 
Germans. During tlic Franco-Prussian war 
which he deliberately provoked (1870 **71) 
Bismarck was the spokcwsman of Germany; 
he it was who in February 1871 dictated the 
terms of peace to France. Having been 
made a count in 1866, he was now created 
a prince and chancellor of the new CJcrman 
empire. After the peace of FVankfurl the solo 
aim of Bismarck’s policy, domestic and 
foreign, was to consolidate the youn^ empire 
and secure it, through political combinations, 
against attack from without. 'The long and 
bitter struggle with the Vatican, called the 
Kulturkampr, was a failure, tlie most oppres- 
sive of the anti-papal F'alk or May Laws 
being ultimately repealed. Otherwise, his 
domestic policy was marked by universal 
suAVage, reformed coinage, codification of 
law, nationalization of the Prussian railways, 
repeated increase of the army, a protective 
tariff (1879), and various attempts to combat 
socialism and to establish government 
monopolies of tobacco, See. In 1884 he 
inaugurated the career of Ciermany as a 
colonizing power. To counteract Russia and 
France, ho formed in 1879 the Austro- 
German Treaty of Alliance (published in 
1888), which Italy joined in 1886; and he 
presided over the Berlin Congress in 1878. 
The phrase * man of blood and iron ’ wtus 
used by the * Iron Chancellor ’ in a speech in 
1862. Two attempts were made on his life 
(1866, 1874). Disapproving the policy of 
the Emperor William H, along with his son 
Herbert (1849-1904), foreign secretary, he 
resigned the chancellorship in March 1890, 
becoming Duke of Lauciiburg. Long a 
caustic critic of imperial measures, he was 
reconciled to his sovereign in 1894. Ho died 
at Friedrichsruh, .luly 30. See His Rejhrthws 
and Reminiscences (trans. 1898), the * Fried- 
richsruh ’ edition ol his speeches, letters, and 
dispatches (1924 If.), and Lives by E. Ludwig 
(trans. 1927), E, Hyck (1941-44) and A, J. P. 
Taylor (1955). 

BISSEN, Herman Vilhelm (1798-1868), Dani.sh 
sculptor, born in Copenhagen, became 
director of the academy of arts there in 1850, 
Flis early work, influenced by Thorwaldscn, 
Includes iho Fhwergirl (1829) in the Carlsberg, 
and the Gutenberg monument (1834) at 
Mainz. In front of the Kristianborg palace 
is his equestrian statue of Frederick VI 1, 
which together with the bronze monument 
at Fredcncia (1855) and other war memorials 
testify to his more heroic middle period. He 
later turned to classical and Nordic mytho- 
logical subjects. See Life by Plan (1871), 
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Brr/dUS, Albert, properly Jeremias Cadthelf 
(1797-1854), Swiss author, was born at 
Morat, in 1^'rciburg canton, studied at Bern, 
and became in 1832 pastor of liitzchluh, in 
Ummcnthal, and wrote many novels of Swiss 
village life, including Kddti (1847) and UH 
(trans. 1888), Sec, See studies by AUheer 
(1913) and Ciuggisberg (1935). 

BIXIO, Giroliimo Nino (1821 70), Italian 
merchant captain, one of Ciaribatdi's most 
trusted followers, was born at Cfuavari near 
CJenoa, and died of cholera in the East 
Indies. 

Bl/JCr, Georges, properly Alexandre CX^sare 
Leopold, bec-zciy (1838* 75), French composer, 
was horn in Paris, where he studied at the 
C’onservaloirc under Halcvy, whose daughter 
lie marrieil in 1869, and in Italy. Although 
he won the Prix do Rome in 1857 with Le 
Dacfcur Miracii\ his eflbrts to achieve a 
reputation as an operatic composer with such 
works us l,es Peckenrs de Pcrics (1863) and 
La Jolie P'ille de Perth (1867) were largely 
unsuccessful. His charming incidental music 
to Daudet’s play I'ArUKderme (1872) was 
remarkably popular uiul survived m the form 
of two orchestral suites. On these and on Itis 
masterpiece, the four-act opera Carmen^ 
completed just before his untimely death of 
heart disease, Bizet’s reputation is based. 
Carmen, derived from Mcnm(‘e’K story, 
provctl too robust at first for F'rcnch society 
and achieved its reputation via the English 
Ghanneh By its delicate orchestration and 
truly remarktiblc operatic iatensity it success- 
fully survived the current criticisms of being 
too Wagnerian and not suflicicntly Spanish 
and gypsy-like for its theme. A symphony in 
C’ was first performed in 1935, See Lives by 
W. Dean (1948) and D. (\ Parker (1957). and 
M. ('urtiss, Uizet and his Warhl (1959), 
BJERKNES, Jakob Aall Ikmnevie, hycrk*tmys 
(1897- ), Norwegian meteorologist, son 

of Vilhelm (1862 1951) the physicist, was 
born in Stockholm, and eventually became 
professor of the tieophysicul Institute at 
Bergen. With his father he formulated the 
theory of cyclones on which modern weather 
forecasting is based. In 1940 he became 
professor in the universiiy of Galiforiua, 
U.S.A., and was naturalized in 1946. He 
was awarded the Symoits gold medal by the 
Royal Meteorological Society in 1940. 
BJORNSON, BJilni.stjerne, hytertPsan (1832-> 
1910), Norwegian novelist and playwright, 
was born at Kvikne, in usterdalen, where his 
father was pastor; was educated at Mokic* 
didst iania, and Ckipcnhagen; and from 1857 
alternated visits to Rome (I860- -62) and 
Paris (1882-88) with theatrical management 
and newspaper editing at Bery,en and 
Christiania, whilst constantly writing and 
taking an active part in politics as llomc 
Ruler and Republican. Ilia first successful 
drama, Mellem Fkgem* (1856), deals with 
the Norwegian civil wars. BjOrnson repudi- 
ated the ideal of * art for arFs sake k His 
Peasant Taks, such as Arm (1859) and Mn 
Glad Gut (I860), as well as the saga-inspired 
dramas, such as Kong Swrre (1861) tnd the 
trilogy dealing with the pretender Sigurd 
Slemhe (1862), were intended to provide an 
image of Norwegian Hfo, rocognlatble and 
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yet in some measure idealized to constitute 
an incentive. Under Ibsen’s influence he 
turned to writing plays on social themes, such 
as sexual equality and the social aspects of 
religion, as in his greatest play, one of two 
under the common title Over Aevne (1883), 
in which a clergyman capable of working 
miracles cannot respond to his wife’s love. 
One of a collection of songs (1870) is 
Norway’s national anthem. Bjdrnson was 
more typical of Norway and of greater 
influence on Norway’s culture and destiny 
than his great contemporary Ibsen. He was 
awarded the Nobel prize in 1908. See Three 
Dramas, trans. R. F. Sharp (1914), Life by 
C. Collin (1924), and Breve til Karo line — 
letters to his wife Caroline— (Oslo 1958). 
BLACK, (1) Adam (1784-187^, Scottish pub- 
lisher, born in Edinburgh, was twice Lord 
Provost, and Liberal M.P. for the burgh 
(1856-65). The two enterprises which, 
above all else, gave position, fortune, and 
success to his firm, were the purchase of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica in 1827 after 
Constable’s failure; and that of Scott’s 
novels from Cadell’s representatives in 1851 
for £27,000. See Memoirs by Nicolson (1885) 
and A. & C. Black {1807-1957), by A. & C. 
Black (1957). 

(2) John (1783-1855), Scottish editor of the 
Morning Chronicle (1817-43), was born near 
Duns, Berwickshire. His fearless advocacy 
of progress led to his duel with Roebuck in 
1835- Dickens and James Mill were among 
his friends and contributors. He wrote a 
Ufe of Tasso (1810), and translated German, 
French, and Italian works. 

(3) Joseph (1728-99), Scottish chemist, was 
born, a wine-merchant’s son, at Bordeaux, 
and educated at Belfast, Glasgow, and 
Edinburgh. In an extension of his M.D. 
thesis (1756) he showed that the causticity of 

the alkalies is due to the absence of 
the fixed air’ (carbon dioxide) present in 
hmestone and the carbonates of the alkalies. 
On Cullen’s removal in 1756 to Edinburgh, 
Black succeeded him as professor of Anatomy 
and Chemistry m Glasgow, but soon after 
exchanged duties with the professor of the 
Institutes of Medicine, practising also as a 
physician. Between 1756 and 1761 he 
evolved that theory of ‘ latent heat ’ on which 
his scientific fame chiefly rests. In 1766 he 
succeeded CuUen in the chair of Medicine and 
Chemistry in Edinburgh, and henceforward 
devoted himself to teaching. See Black’s 
R^ay ^1918) ’ Letters, by Sir Wm. 

.WiUiam (1841-98), Scottish novelist, 
horn in Glasgow, studied art but became a 
joumahst, went to London in 1864 and was a 
war correspondent during the Austro-Prus- 
1,*"^ ^^^Shter of Heth (1871) 
estabhshed him as a novelist; the best of his 

fTs-nY 1 ^ Princess of Thule 

(1873), which led him to abandon journalism 

BLACKAnnlo® B-eid (1902). 

(1615-86), Scottish 
Covenantmg minister of Troqueer near 
^ prisoner on the^Bass Rock 

fl?64^7^?r fifth son, Jota 

(166^1729), was colonel of the Cameronians 
See his Life and Diary (1824). 


BLACKBURN, Robert (1885- ), British 

aircraft designer, born at Leeds, designed his 
first plane in 1910, and founded the Blackburn 
Aircraft Company in 1914 under contract to 
build military biplanes. 

BLACKBURNE, (1) Francis (1782-1867), 
lord chancellor of Ireland, was born at 
Great Footstown, County Meath, and in 
1798 entered Trinity College, Dublin. 
Attorney-general for Ireland from 1830, he 
prosecuted O’Connell. He was lorti chan- 
cellor in 1852 and 1866, See Life by his son 
(1874). 

(2) Lancelot (1658-1743), in 1717 became 
Bishop of Exeter, and in 1724 Archbishop of 
York, having previously, according to his 
enemies, been cliaplain on a buccaneer. 
BLACKEIT, Patrick Maynard Stuart (1897- 
), English physicist, was educated at 
Dartmouth College and served in the Royal 
Navy during World War I. He then entered 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, and studied 
physics at the Cavendish Laboratory. He 
was the first to photoj^raph nuclear collisions 
involving transmutation in 192S; in 1932, 
independently of Anderson, ho discovered the 
positron; he pioneered research on cosmic 
radiation, and in World War H openuionid 
research. He was elected F.R.S. in 1933. was 
awarded the Nobel prize for physiCvS in 1948 
became professor at the imperiid C’oIIegc of 
Science m 1953, and was president of tlic 
British Association (1957). See his The 
Military and Political Consequences of Atomic 
Energy (1948). 

BLACK HAWK (1767-1838), a famous chief 
of the Sac and Fox Indians, who joined the 
British m 1812, and opposing the removal 
west of his tribe, fought against the United 

I’y I'iUtcrson 

(1834) and SncUing. 

BLACKIE, (1) John (1782-1874). Scottish 
publisher, founded in 1809 the Cilasjtow firm 
which still bears the name. 

(2) John Stuart (1809-95), Scottish scholar, 
was born m Glasgow, was educated at 
Aberdeen, Edinburgh, and briefly abroad, 
and m l 834 was called to the Scottish bar and 
published a metrical translation of Goethe’s 
Faust, His magtizinc articles on German 
subjects became widely known and he became 
professor of Humanity at Aberdeen (1841-' 52) 
and of Greek at Edinburgh till 1882. Ho 
helped to reform the Scottish universities, 
was a keen advocate of Scottish nationality, 
and raised funds for the endowment of a 
1 Edinburgh, to preserve the 

Gaelic language. Ho published much on 

s^Wcets, and 

fine metrical translations of the vvorkn of 
Aeschylus (1850) and the Iliad (1866). See 

0895) (1895) and hi» nepltcw 

Thomas (1721--91), blind 
Scottish niimstor and poet, born at Annan 
sinall-ppx in infancy but educated 
remembered for 
Lw.f <■ ' encouragement to Burns, which 
Scotod? remain in 

Doddridge (1825- 

1900), English novelist, born at Longworth 
Berkshire, educated at Blundell’s School^ 
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Tiverton, and Exeter College, Oxford, was 
called to the bar at the Middle Temple in 
1852, practised for a while, but poor health 
made him take to market-gardening and 
literature at Teddington. After publishing 
several collections of poetry, he found his 
real bent in fiction. Clara Vaughan (1864) 
was the first of fifteen novels, mostly with a 
Devonshire background, of which Lorna 
Doorie (1869) is his masterpiece and an 
accepted classic of the West Country. Other 
novels include The Maid ofSker (1872), Alice 
Lorraine (1875), Tommy Upmore (1884), &c. 
See K. Budd, The Last Victorian (1960) 

BLACK PRINCE. See Edward III. 

BLACKSTONE, Sir William (1723 80), 
English jurist, was the poslhuinous son of a 
London siJk-morccr, and was born in London. 
In 1738 he obtained a scholarship from the 
Charterhouse to Pembroke College, Oxford ; 
in 1741 entered the Inner Temple; in 1744 
was elected a fellow of All Souls; and in 
1746 was called to the bar, but failed to 
attract cither notice or practice. In 1749 he 
succeeded an uncle as recorder of Walling- 
ford, Berkshire; and in 1753 he delivered 
lectures at Oxford on the law of England. In 
1758, a Mr Viner having left £12,000 to 
endow a chair of English law at <)xford, 
Blackstonc was appointed first Vinerian 
professor. Next year he returned to West- 
minster; and as the doctrines which he 
taught had commended him to the 'I'ory 
government, he was made a king’s counsel in 
1761, Member for Ilindon, in Wiltshire, and 
principal of Now Inn Mall, Oxford, he was in 
1763 made solicitor-general to the queen. In 
1765-69 he published his celebrated Commerh 
taries on the Laws of Hnghiml^ which earned 
him a fortune. I'his work became the most 
influential exposition of English law in point 
of style and accuracy, although its author 
failed on the level of explanation. Mo died 
E'ebruary 14, 1780, and was buried at 
Wallingford, 

BLACKWELL, (1) Alexander (<\ 1700-47), 
Scottish adventurer, seems to have been born 
in Aberdeen soon after 1700, and to have 
been a younger son of the Rev. I’homas 
Blackwell (1660-1728), principal of Marischal 
College. He may, or may not, have studicti 
medicine under Boerhaave at Lc 3 {dcn; any- 
how, about 1730, he was a printer in London, 
and becoming bankrupt in 1734, was sup- 
ported in prison by his wife, who published a 
Berbal (2 vols. folio, n37*-*39) with 500 cuts, 
drawn, engraved, and coloured by herself, her 
husband adding their Latin names and a brief 
description of each. Next, in 1742, Blackwell 
turns up in Sweden, where, having cured the 
king of an illness, he was appointed a royal 
physician, and undertook the management of 
a model farm. While still in the full enjoy- 
ment of court favour, ho was charged with 
complicity in a plot against the constitution, 
and after being put to the torture, was 
beheaded, August 9, 1747, protesting his 
innocence to the last. 

(2) Sir Basil Henry (1889- ), British 

publisher and bookseller, son of Benjamin 
Henry Blackwell, chairman of the famous 
Oxford bookshop founded in 1846, was born 
in Oxford, educated there at Magdalen 


College School and Merton College, joined 
the family business in 1913, but also pub- 
lished independently, founding the Shakes- 
peare Mead Press (1921). He succeeded to 
the chairmanship in 1924 and henceforth 
conjoined the family bookselling interest with 
that of publishing, mostly on academic 
subjects. Me was president of the Inter- 
national Association of Antiquarian Book- 
sellers in 1925 and was kniglitcd in 1956. 

(3) Elizabeth (1821-1910), the first woman 
doctor in the United States, was born at 
Bristol. Her father emigrated to the States 
in 1832, and died six years later, leaving a 
widow and nine children. Eli/.abcth helped 
to support the family by teach in|t, devoting 
her leisure to the study of medical books. 
After fruitless applications for admission to 
various medical schools, she entered that ot‘ 
Geneva, in New York State, and graduated 
in 1849. She next visited Europe, and after 
much difiicuUy was admitted into the 
Materniti hospital at Paris, and St Bartliolo- 
mew’s Hospital in Imndon. In 1851 she 
returned to New York, and tliere established 
hersdf in a successful practice; after 1868 
she lived in England till her death. Sec her 
autobiography (1896). 

BLACKWOOD, (1) Adam (1539 4613), an 
adversary of Bucluman ami champion of 
Queen Mary, was born at Ounfermhae, and 
lived mostly at Poitiers. 

(2) Algernon Henry (1869- 1951), luiglish 
novelist, horn in Kent, son of Sir Arthur 
Blackwood, was educated at Wellington and 
Ekl inburgh University before triimping and 
working his way through Canada, as related 
in liis Episodes before Thirty (1923). Mis 
novels which, reflect his taste for the super** 
natural and the occult, include John Mlence 
(1908), 77te Human Chord (mi)), The Wave 
(1916), Tongues of Eire (1924), and a volume 
of short stories, Tales of the Uncanny am! 
Supernatuml appeared in 1949, the year he 
was made C.B.lu 

(3) Wllliiim (1776 1834), Edinburgh pub- 
lisher, established himsdl as a booksdfer- •* 
principally of old books in 1 804, and in 1817 
started BlaekwtuHTs Magazine, tmd from the 
seventh number took over tho editorship 
himself with Wilson C C’hristophcr North 7 , 
Lockhart, Hogg, &c,, as contributors, llis 
place was filled during 1834--S2 by his sons, 
Alexander and Robert and then by John 
(1818-79), Blackwood published all except 
one of George Eliot’s novels, and novels by 
Trollope, Mrs Olijphant, Blnckniore, Ecado, 
and Kinglakc, See Mrs OUphant, Annals 
0 / the Publishing House (189748). 

BLAEU, 6 /a/i-d (spelt also Blaeuw and Slatiw, 
Lat, Coeishis) Willem Janszoon (1571-1638), 
Dutch map-maker, mathematician, and 
astronomer, was born at Alkmaar and 
founded a publishing firm in Amsterdam, 
specializing m globes. His son Jan (d. 1673) 
started his own business, but later entered 
into partnership with his brother, Comelis 
(d. Io50). His Atks Major, in 11 volumes, 
is extremely valuable from the light the maps 
throw on local history, The volume on 
Scotland contains forty-nine maps, prepared 
by Timothy Font (q.v.), and loeal details 
by Sir John Scott, Jan tether published 
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topographical plates and views of towns. 
Two of his sons carried on the business until 
1700. 

BLAINE, Janies Gillespie (1830-93), American 
journalist and statesman, born at West 
Brownsville, Penn., was speaker (1 869-75) and 
was defeated in the Republican nominations 
for the presidency in 1876, 1880, 1884, and 
1 892 . 

BLAINVILLE, Henri Marie Ducrotay de, bli- 
1^^/ (1778-1850), zoologist and anatomist, 
Cuvier’s successor in 1832 as professor of 
Comparative Anatomy in the Museum of 
Natural History, Paris. 

BLAIR, (1) Eric. See Orw^ell. 

(2) Hugh (1718-1800), Scottish preacher, 
born and educated in lEdinburgh, licensed 
as a preacher in 1741 and was promoted in 
1758 to one of the charges of the High Church, 
Edinburgh. In 1762 he was appointed to a 
new regius chair of Rhetoric and Belles- 
lettres. His discourses, sermons and lectures 
enjoyed a reputation beyond their merit, and 
George HI bestowed a pension on him in 
1780. See Life by J. Hill (1807). 

(3) Robert (1699-1746), Scots minister and 
poet, was bom at Edinburgh, and in 1731 
was ordained minister of Athelstaneford, 
Haddingtonshire, where he lived in easy 
circumstances till his death. He is best known 
as the author of The Grave (1743), a blank- 
vepe poem which heralded the ‘ churchyard 
school ’ of poetry. The 1808 edition was 
imely illustrated with rare imaginative power 
by Blake. 

BLAIZE. See Blasius. 

BLAJ^, (1) Nicholas. See Day-Lewis, Cecil. 

(2) Robert (1599-1657), next to Nelson 
the greatest of English admirals, was born at 
Bridgwater in August 1599, the eldest of a 
merchant s twelve sons. From Bridgwater 
grammar school he passed in 1615 to St 
Apan HaU and Wadham College, Oxford, 
where he rernained till 1625. He seems next 
to h^e continued his father’s business, but 
may from time to time have made voyages to 
distant seas. He led the life of a quiet country 
gentleman until he was forty. Returned for 
Bridgwater m 1640 to the Short Parliament, 
he cast in his lot unhesitatingly with the 
parliamentarians, but did not become a 
member of the Long Parliament till 1 645. An 
ardent Republican, and a man of blunt man- 
ners, devoid of fear, and of inflexible charac- 
ter, he was much respected by Cromwell, but 
became very intimate. He served 
Somerset, and attracted 
notice at the siege of Bristol and by his 
obstinate defence of Lyme in 1644 a^inst 
defence of Taunton for 
o 7®^^ against , overwhelming odds 
proved a turmng-point m the war. In 1649 

to com- 
mand the fleet, then m a state of disaffection 
weakness. Within two years he had 
Lisbon, destroyed the squadron of 
Prince Rupert, and forced the royalists tft 
surrender the Scilly Isles and Jer^v their 
last stronghold. 4rly L 1652 beJsn thi 
stmggle with the Dutch^for the LpremaVof 
the sea^ and Blake found himself nitted 
Ruyter, and De Witt. In 
the first engagement on May 19, Tromp 


retreated under cover of darkness with the 
loss of two ships. On September 28, Blake 
gave battle to Oe Ruyter and Dc Witt off 
the mouth of the Thames: the light ended 
with the flight of the Dutch next day. On 
November 29, eighty vessels under 'fromp 
encountered Blake with scarcely forty off the 
Goodwin Sands. After a two days’ hotly 
contested fight, victory remained with the 
Dutch. Blake lost six ships, but brought the 
remainder in a shattered state into safety. In 
February 1653 he was again at sea with nearly 
eighty ships; and on the 18th Iromp was 
sighted near Portland with about an equal 
force. In the long running light from Port- 
land to Calais, Blake was severely wounded, 
but gained a complete victory, sinking live 
ships and capturing four, a.s well as some 
thirty merchantmen. His ill-health prevented 
him from taking part in the engagement of 
July 31, which finally shattered the naval 
supremacy of Holland. In 1654 he sailed 
into the Mediterranean and made the Linglish 
Leghorn, and Naples. 
In 1655 he sailed under the guns of Tunis, a 
nest of pirates, and burned nine ships. The 
terrified dey of Algiers submitted to his 
terms; and in September, Stayncr, one of his 
lieutenants, fell in with the Plate fleet and 
captured it—a loss to Spain of nearly two 
millions in treasure alone. But the crowning 
exploit 01 Blake’s career was his last. Hear- 
ing in April 1657 that a fleet from America 
had arrived off Tenerife, he at once sailed 
thither, and on the 20th he arrived in die hay, 
where sixteen ships were lying at anchor. 
Before night he completely ticstroyed the 
fl^t and the town of Santa CVuz, and drew 
off with a loss of 50 killed and 120 wounded; 
then, his health failing fast, he returned 
homewards to die just as his shin entered 
Plymouth Harbour, August 7, 1651 Crom- 
wcll buried him in Westminster Abbey, but 
his body was removed at the Restcirution. 

R/a/vC (1886), 

(3) William (1757-1827), Imglish poet, 
painter, engraver, and mystic, was horn in 

Tr, of a hosier. 

In 1771 he was apprenticed to James Basire, 
tlie engraver: and affer studying at the 
Acaderny School, he begun to produce 
water-colour figure-subjects and to enjuavo 
magazines. His first book 
of poems, the (1783), was 

followed by Songs of Innocence (1789) and 
ff (1794), which include 
some of the purest lyrics in the English 
lan^age and express his ardent belief in 
tlie freedom of the imagination and his hatred 
of rationalism and materialism. His mystical 

The Mamagc of Heaven 


The French kevolution 
(1791), The Song of Lay (1795), Vaia and 
many others, which mostly have imatinativo 
designs interwoven witJi their tc™ priS 
fre^ copper treated by a peculiar process 
and coloured by his own or his wife^ hand* 

poetic and imagintuive 
figure suDjects are a superb senes nf 51(7 

coloured illustrations to Youns's Night 
’2 to Blair’s (7"®v® (imfg. 
Among the most important of his paintings 
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(in a kind of tempera) is The Canterbury 
Pilgrims^ which the artist himself engraved; 
The Spiritual Form of Pitt guiJing Behemoth 
(now in the National Gallery); Jacob's 
Dream; and The Last Judgment. BlakcN 
finest artistic work is to be found in the 21 
Jllustrations to the Book of Job, published 
in 1826, when ho was verging upon seventy, 
but unequalled in modern religious art 
for imaginative force and visionary power. 
At his death Blake was employed on the 
illustrations to Dante. He is also known us 
a wood engraver by cuts in Thornton^s 
Virgih rude in execution, but full of the very 
spirit of idyllic poetry. During his life 
Blake met with little encouragement from the 
public; but Haylcy, Flaxman, and Samuel 
Palmer were faithful friends, and by John 
LinnelPs generosity Blake was in his last days 
saved from financial worry. And all through 
his life he was upheld by the most real 
and vivid faith in the unseen, guided and 
encouraged — as he believed— by perpetual 
visitations from the spiritual world. He died 
in London, August 12. Sec books by 
Gilchrist (1863; new cd. 1942), Swinburne 
(1868), Ellis (1907), Symons (1907), Selincourt 
(1909), Russell (1912), Berger (trans. 1914), 
T. Wright (1929), Middlclon-Murry (1933), 
Bronowski (1944), Davis (1948), Wilson 
(1948), Erdman (1954), Plowman (1955), 
Rudd (1956) and Digby (1957). 

BLAKESI.EE, Albert Francis (1874-1954), 
American botanist, born at Gcncsco, N.Y., 
in 1936 became director of the Carnegie 
Station for experimental evolution and in 
1937 established that colchicine can produce 
polyploidy in plants. 

BLAMEY, Sir'l’homas (1884-1951), Auslralian 
general, born at Wagga, won the D.S.C). in 
World War I and played an important part 
in the evacuation of Gallipoli. He became 
chief of stair of the Australian Corps in 1918. 
On the outbreak of World War 11 he was 
given command of the Australian Imperial 
Forces in the Middle East, and organized the 
withdrawal from the Balkan area. On the 
establishment of the S.W, Pncilic command 
he became c.«in-e. of Allied Land I'^'orccs in 
Australia (1942) and received the Japanese 
surrender in 1945, In 1950 he was made a 
field marshal, the first Australian soldier to 
receive this rank, 

BLAMIRK, Susanna, hla^mlr' (1747-94), 
English poetess, ‘ the Muse of Cumberland \ 
author of north-country lyrics and poems in 
Scots dialect, collected in 1842. 

BLAMPIE0, Edmund, -pm/ (1886- ), 

British artist, born in Jersey, a watercolourist, 
etcher, and engraver. During the German 
occupation he designed the Jersey occupation 
stamps. 

BLANC, Jean Joseph Louis, hlh (1811-82), 
French Socialist statesman and historian, was 
born at Madrid. In 1830 he came to study in 
Paris, then for two years was a private tutor 
at Arras, and in 1834 returned to Paris, where 
in 1839 ho founded the Revite du progr^s. 
Here appeared his chief work on Socialism, 
the Organisation du travail, which in book 
form (1840) made him very popular among 
French workmen. The book denounces the 
principle of competitive industry, and pro- 


poses the establishment of co-operative 
workshops, subsidized by the state. Blanc 
next published his llistoire de dix ans ISJO^ 
1840 (I841“-44), which had a deadly elfcct on 
the Orleans dynasty. After the revolution of 
February 1848, Blanc was appointed a 
member of the Provisional Government, and 
placed at the head of the commission for 
discussing (he problem of labour. But 
accused without reason of a share in the 
disturbances of the summer of 1848, he 
escaped to London, where he hnished his 
Jlistoire de la revolution in 18(i2, and wrote 
much for the French press. On the fall of the 
Empire, Blanc returned to France, and was 
elected in 1871 to the National Assembly, in 
1876 to the C3uimhcr of Deputies, always 
supporting the extreme Left. He died at 
Cannes, December 6. Sec studies by Ck 
Robin (1851), Ciolliet (190.1), and Renard 
(192.1). 

BLANCHARD, Jean Pierre fVaiHmis, hhFshahr 
(175.3-1809), lYcnch balloonist, inventor of 
the parachute, born in Fes Andclys, was 
the lirst to cross the English Channel by 
balloon, from Dover to C’aJais. in 1785. He 
was killed at La Hayc during practice jumps 
from a balloon. 

BLANDRATA, or Bhimlrata, CSiorglo ic\ 1515 • 
1590), Italian founder of Unitariunism in 
Poland and 1'ransylvania, was nobly born 
tit Saluz/.o, Piedmont. 'Fhe freedom of his 
religious opinions compelled him to lice to 
Geneva in 155(n but in 1558 Calviifs dis- 
pleasure at his anti-trinitariauism drove him 
to Poland. Finally, in 1563, he became 
phy.sician to John SigisinuncF Prince of 
'IVansylvunia. He is supposed to htwe been 
strangled in lus sleep by his nephew. 

BLANE, Sir Gilbert (1749 1834), .Scottish 
physician, was born at Blanclleld, Ayrshire, 
in 1779 sailed with Rodney to the West 
Indies. ^ As head of the Navy Medical Board, 
he was instrumental in introducijig the use of 
lemon juice on hotird ship to prevent scurvy. 
In 1812 he was made ji baronet. 

BLANQHI, hhUee. (1) JMim Adolpbe 
(1798-1854), lYench economist* brother of 
(2), was born at Nice; in 1833 became a 
professor in the Gonservatotre des arts ct 
nidtiens. He was a follower of Say, and in 
favour of free trade. His chief work is the 
Ilistoire de P econo mk poll time en Furopc 
(1838). 

(2) Louis Auguste French 

revolutionary leader, brother of (^1), born at 
Pugct-Th6niers (Aloes Mariiimcs), was sen- 
tenced (1872) for hm share in the ("ommune 
to bo transported to New (''aledonia, a 
sentence commuted to life imprisonment, 
from which he was released in 1879. A 
pas.Hionalc extremist and master of insurrec- 
tion, ho spent thirty-seven years of his life 
in prison. Sec Life by N, Stewart (1939). 
BLASCO IBAI^EZ* Vicente, See LiARkz. 
BLASIUS, St, Bisliop of Sebaste, Cappadocia, 
sulTercd martyrdom in 316, WooFcombers 
claim him as their patron, and he is invoked 
m ease of throat trouble and cattle diseases* 
BLASS, Friedrich. (1843-1907), German 
scholar, born at Osnabrttck, became profeisor 
of Greek at KM (1881) and at Halle (1892). 
Ho edited a great number of clawical texts 
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and was chiefly known for his study of Greek 
oratory. 

BLATCHFORD, Robert (1851-1943), British 
Socialist journalist (‘ Nunquam was born 
at Maidstone. In turn brushmaker, soldier, 
clerk, writer, he founded the weekly Clarion 
(1891). See JVfy 50 (1931). 

BLAUW. See Blaeu. 

BLAVATSKY, n^e Hahn, Helena Petrovna 
(1831-91), Russian theosophist, born at 
Ekaterinoslav, Russia, travelled widely in the 
East, including Tibet, founded in 1875 the 
Theosophical Society in New York and later 
carried on her work in India. Her psychic 
powers were widely acclaimed but did not 
survive investigation by the Society for 
Psychical Research, but this did not deter 
her large following. Her writings include 
Isis Unveiled (1877), &c. See Lives by A. P. 
Sinnett (1913), A. L. Cleather (1922), A. T. 
Barker (1925) and J. Symonds (1959). 

BLAZE DE BURY, Henri, blahz de bii-ree' 
(1813-88), French interpreter of German 
authors. His wife, Marie Pauline Rose 
Stuart (1814-94), born at Oban, Scotland, and 
brought up in France, was also an author. 

BLEEK, Friedrich, blayk (1793-1859), German 
biblical scholar, born at Ahrensbok in Hol- 
stein, professor of Theology at Bonn (1829), 
is chiefly remembered for his commentary on 
the book of Hebrews. His son, Wilhelm 
(1827-75), German philologist, went out to 
Natal, became keeper of the Grey Library at 
Cape Town (1861), and wrote on native 
languages and folk-lore. 

BLERIOT, Louis, hlayr-yo (1872-1936), 
French airman, made the first flight across 
the English Channel on July 25, 1909, from 
Baraques to Dover in a small 24-h.p. mono- 
plane. 

BLESSINGTON, Marguerite, Countess of 
(1789-1849), Irish writer, was born near 
Clonmel, and at fourteen was forced into 
marrying a worthless Captain Farmer. She 
quitted him in three months’ time, and in 
1818, shortly after his death, married the Earl 
of Blessington. With him in 1822 she set out 
on a long tour on the Continent, where, as 
well as in London, she gathered around her 
all the most distinguished men of the lime. 
In Genoa she formed an intellectual friend- 
ship with Lord Byron; afterwards she resided 
in Paris, until the death of her husband in 
1829. He left her a large fortune; and she 
held a little court at her Kensington mansion, 
Gore House. Her connection with Count 
d’Orsay (q.v.), which dated from 1822, 
placed her in an equivocal position, and her 
lavish expenditure overwhelmed her in debt, 
though for nearly twenty years she was 
making an extra income of over £2000 per 


and in 1913 published an important study on 
schizophrenia. — His wife, Hedwig Bleuler- 
Waser (1869-1940), was a well-known writer 
and social worker in the field of temperance. 
BUCHER, Steen Steensen, hlcc-ker (1782- 
1848), Danish poet and novelist, was born in 
Jutland near Viborg, which forms the 
background of much of hivS work. Me became 
teacher and clergyman, was unhappily 
married, and took a great interest in the social 
and spiritual problems of his day. His 
collection The Migratory Birds ranks among 
the purest of Danish lyrical poetry, with its 
pervasive note of resignation and sorrow. 
But his short stories, often in dialect, such as 
E Bindstouw^ are among the gems of Danish 
literature. Sec the translation, Twelve Stories^ 
with an introduction by S. Undset (1945), and 
Lives by Kristensen and Lund (Copenhagen 
1882), and Aakjacr (Copenhagen 1903-04). 
BLIGH, William (c. 1753-1817), British sailor, 
born at Plymouth, sailed under Captain Cook 
in his second voyage round the world (1772- 
1774), and in 1787 was sent as commander of 
the Bounty to Tahiti to collect plants of the 
brcad-frmt tree with a view to acclimatization 
in the West Indies. During their six months’ 
stay on the island, his men had become 
completely demoralized, and on the return 
voyage mutinied under the harslt treatment of 
their commander. On April 28, 1789, Bligh, 
with eighteen men, was cast adrift in an open 
boat but 23 feet long, with a small stock of 
provisions, and without a chart; while ttio 
mutineers returned to Tahiti, and ultimately 
settled on Pitcairn Island. After almo.Ht 
incredible hardship, Bligh xirrivcd at 'fimor, 
near Java, on Juno 14, having sailed his frail 
craft for 3618 miles. ‘ Bread-fruit Bligh ’ 
was again sent out to collect bread-truit 
plants, and in 1805 was appointed governor of 
New South Wales. Here, too, his conduct 
was so overbearing that in 1808 he was 
arrested, and kept m prison for two years. 
The officer who arrested him was tried in 
England and cashiered. Bligh was promoted 
admiral in 1811, and died in London, 
December 7, 1817. Sec his Seamd Voyage, 
ed. by Ida Leo (1920), and Lives by Mac- 
kaness (1931), Rutter (1936), and 11. V, 
Evatt, Rum Rebellion (1938). 

BLIND, Karl, blint (1826-1907), Gorman 
political agitator, was born at Mannheim, and 
studied law at Heidelberg. For his share in 
the risings in South Germany in 1848 ho was 
sentenpd to eight years’ imprisonment, but 
Avhile being taken to Mainz was set free by 
the people, and from 1852 found a liome in 
England. He wrote on politics, history, 
0847 96^’ step-daughter, MathlWe 


annum ^ author of a dozen moTt”tmlhy p^blishe'a’poe?^’’*^'^ 
novel^ The Idler in France, The Idler in Italy, BLIND HARRY. ' sS Harry 

BLISS, (l)XArM ), English 

composer, born m London, He studied under 


length in April 1849 she 
^d D Orsay had to flee to Paris, where on 
apoplexy. See Lives by 
Madden (3 vols. 1855) and MoUoy (1896). 

BLEUl^R, Eugen, bhyiir (1857-1939), Swiss 
psychiatnst, bom at Zollikon, near Zflrich 
where he was professor (1898-1927), carried 
out research on epilepsy and other physio- 
logicai conditions, then turned to psychiatry. 


and Vaughan Williams at the 
Royal College of Music, and had attracted 
considerable attention before World War L in 
which he served. In 1921 ho became professor 
of Composition at the Royal College, but 
resigned his post after a year to devote himself 
to composition. From 1942-44 he was 
music director of the B.B.C, On the d«th 
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of Bax in 1953 he became Master of the 
Queen’s Musick. His film music includes 
tliat for H. G. Wells’s Things to Come and 
Men of Two Worlds; his other compositions 
include the ballets Checkmate (1937) and 
Miracle in the Gorbals (1944), the opera The 
Olympians (1948), chamber music, and piano 
and violin works, particularly the Piano (1939) 
and the Violin (1955) concertos. He was 
knighted in 1950. 

(2) Philip Paul (1838-76), American 
evangelist and hymn writer, best known for 
such favourites as ‘ Hold the Fort * Down 
Life’s Dark Vale Wo Wander ‘ Jesus Loves 
Me ‘ Let the Lower Lights Be Burning ’ and 
‘ Pull for the Shore contained in Gospel 
Songs (1874). He was killed in the Ashtabula 
train disaster. See his Memoirs (1877). 

BLIXEN, Karen, Baroness, pseud. Tsak 
Dincsen (1885- ), Danish novelist and 

story-teller. Educated in Denmark, England, 
Switzerland, Italy, and France, she married in 

1914 her cousin, Baron Bror Mixen Fincckc, 
and went with him to Kenya. In 1931 she 
returned to Denmark to live at the old family 
home of Rungstedlund, once the home of the 
18th-century romantic Ewald. She wrote 
Severt Gothic Tales (1934), which she later 
translated into Danish- Other works include 
Oat of Africa (1938), Winter's Tales (1942), 
and Last Tales (1957). 

BLOCH, bloKii, (1) Ernest (1880-1959), 
Swiss-American composer, born, of Jewish 
descent, in Geneva. He studied in Brussels, 
Frankfurt, and Munich before settling in 
Paris, where his opera Macbeth was produced 
in 1910, after his return to Swit'/erlaiKl. In 

1915 he became professor of Musical 
Aesthetics at Geneva Conservatory. In 1916 
he went to America, where he held several 
teaching posts, adopted United States 
citizenship (1924), and won a high reputation 
which rapidly spread to Europe, where he 
returned for eight years in 1930. His com- 
positions include Trois Fohnes Jtnfs (1913), 
the Hebrew Sacred Service (1930 33) for 
baritone, chorus, and orchestra, the Sinjhnki 
breve (1952) for orchestra, and numerous 
smaller chamber and orchestral works; his 
symphonies include the Israel (1912-16), and 
the ‘epic rhapsody’ America (1926). See 
study by M. Tibaldi-Chicsa {'Turin 1933), 

(2) Felix (1905- ), Swiss-German- Ameri- 
can physicist, born at Zilrich, professor of 
Theoretical Physics at Stanford University, 
U.S.A., from 1934. He shared the 1952 
Nobel award for physics with Purcell (q.v.), 
for work in nuclear physics. The Bloch bands 
(sets of discrete but closely adjacent energy 
levels arising from quantum states when a 
non-degenerate gas condenses to a solid) 
were named after him, 

(3) Jean tie (1836-»1902), a Polish Jcw/>f 
poor parentage, made a fortune in Russian 
railways, sought to reconcile Russian and 
Polish interests, and wrote to prove that war 
under modem conditions must become 
impossible. 

(4) Jean-Rkhard (1884-1947), Vrmch 
novelist and critic. His reputation stands by 
his novel £t Compagnk (1918), which 
belongs to that school of writing, derived 
from Zola and Fierro Hamp, in which the 


characters work out their problems against a 
minutely-observed industrial background. 

(5) Martin (1883-1954), British painter, 
born at Ncisse in Silesia, and naturalized in 
1947. After studying at Berlin and Munich, 
he was forced to leave CJcrmany by the Nazis 
in 1934, went to Denmark, and later to 
England, where he opened a school of 
painting with Roy de Maistre. His brilliant 
colours and expressionist technique were used 
to interpret the fin gland landscape. 

BLOCK, (1) Alexander. See Biok, 

(2) Maurice (1816-1901), political econo- 
mist, was born at Berlin of Jewish parentage, 
settled in Paris, and in 1880 lie was elected 
to (he Academy. 

BLOEMAFiR'T, Abraham, bloo'mahrt (1564 
1651), a Dutch landscape painter, father of 
the copper engraver, Cornelius Bloeinaert 
(1603-88). 

BLOK, Alexander Alcxamlrovkh (IHHtL 1921), 
Russian poet, born at St Petersburg, in 1903 
married the daughter of Mendeleyev, His 
first book of poems. Songs about the Lady 
Fair (1904), was inlUiciiccd by the mysticism 
of Soloviev, a Tolstoian vision ol reality 
beyond appearances, where truth is cmhodic<.l 
in ideal womanliood. I'his was folio wctl by 
a period of irony. 1 n Nocturnal Honrs (1911) 
the ideal has given way to the realism of city 
squalor. Blok welcomed the 1917 Revolution 
and in 1918 wrote two poems. The Twelve 
(trans. 1920), a symbolic sequence of revolu- 
tionary themes, one of the greatest poetic 
achievements of Soviet Russia, ending with 
the street-lighting in Petrograd with Ghrist 
leading on the I'evolutionarics, and The 
Scythians, an ode, inciting Europe to IVilIow 
Russia. Blok was soon disillusioned, 
however. He suHcred greatly in the hard 
times which followed the revolution and died 
in Petrograd. Other works include the 
romantic verse drama The Rose ami the C>os,\\ 
Sec M. Bowtu, 'The Heritage of Symbollstn 
and A Book of Russian Verse (1943), and 
French fdfe by N. Berberova (1947), 

BLOM, Erie (I8H8 1959), British musicologist, 
born in Swii/eiiund of Danish descent, 
became a distinguished music critic in Ihig- 
lund. He edited tlic Master Muxicknt series 
of biographies, the tpuirtcrly Music and 
lAdters, the fifth edition of Grove’s Hietionmy 
of Music ami wrtUe monog.ruphH on Mozart 
(1935), on Beethoven’s piano sonatas (1938), 
Music in Fnghnd (1943), He became a 
O.B.F, in 1955. 

BLOMEElEt.I), Frauds, bhonf-^ (1705-52), 
author of the History of Norfolk (1739-75), 
was bant at Ikratkkl, became rector of 
Brockdkb, and died in London of tmallpox. 

BrX)MFIEI4>, bhom\ (1) Charles James 
(1786-1857), Bishop of Lombn (1828), 
grandfather of (2), was born at Bury St 
Edmunds, and studied at Trinity Coflego, 
Cambridge. His classical reputation rests 
on his editions of Aeschylus, Callimachus, 
Euripides, See Life by his son (1863).«— 
His fourth son, Sir Arthur William (1829-99), 
was an architect who UMisted with the eroo' 
tion of the London Law Courts (1881L 
(2) Sir ReglimM (1856-1942). Ba^h 
architect, grandson of (1), designoa the 
Mcnin Gate and Lambeth Bridge, and wrote 
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books on architecture and garden designs. 
See his Memoirs (1932). 

BLOMMAERT, Philip, blom'mahrt (1809-71), 
Flemish scholar, with Conscience (q.v.) a 
reviver of the Flemish tongue, was born and 
died at Ghent. 

BLONDEL (fl. 12th cent.), French minstrel 
who is said to have accompanied Richard 
Coeur de Lion to Palestine and to have located 
him when imprisoned in the Austrian prison 
of Durrenstein (1193) by means of a song they 
had jointly composed. The poems attributed 
to one Blondel of Nesle in Picardy are 
uninteresting. See Sir Walter Scott’s novel 
The Talisman. 

BLONDEL, Maurice (1861-1939), French 
philosopher, born at Dijon, became professor 
at Aix-Marseille. In V Action (1893) he sought 
to show that knowledge of facts was depend- 
ent upon a kind of faith, derived from action. 
BLOOT)IN, Charles, blo-di, properly Jean 
Francois Gravelet (1824-97), French rope- 
dancer, bom at Hesdin near Calais, and 
trained at Lyons. In 1859 he crossed Niagara 
on a tight-rope; and later did the same with 
variations (blindfold, with a wheelbarrow, 
with a man on his back, on stilts). 

BLOOD, Thomas (c. 1618-80), Irish adven- 
turer, was a Parliamentarian during the civil 
war. Deprived of his estate at the Restora- 
tion, he put himself in 1663 at the head of a 
plot to seize Dublin Castle and Ormonde, the 
lord-lieutenant . The plot was discovered and 
his chief accomplices executed; but he 
himself escaped to Holland. In 1666, he was 
in Scotland fighting for the Covenanters at 
Rullion Green. On the night of December 6, 
1670, he seized the Duke of Ormonde in his 
coach, and attempted to hang him at Tyburn; 
on May 9, 1671, disguised as a clergyman, 
with three accomplices he entered the Tower, 
with the intention of stealing the regalia. 
After nearly murdering the keeper of the 
jewels, he succeeded in getting off with the 
crown, while one of his associates bore away 
the orb. They were pursued, however, and 
captured; but at the instigation of Bucking- 
ham, who was accused of having hired Blood 
to attack Ormonde, King Charles visited the 
miscreant in prison, pardoned him, took him 
to court, and restored him his estate. For 
several years Colonel Blood was an influential 
medium of royal patronage, until, quarrelling 
with Buckingham, he was committed by the 
King’s Bench. He was bailed out, but died 
on August 24, 1680. See Life by W. C. 
Abbott (1911). 

BLOOM, Ursula, professional name of Mrs 
Gower Robinson ( ), British novelist, 

and playwright, bora in Chelmsford. Her 
novels, which include (1951) and The 

First Elizabeth (1953), are mainly historical 
romances, and most of her plays were written 
for radio production. 

BLOOMER, Amelia, nde Jenks (1818-94), 
American champion of women’s right to 
wear trousers, &c., was born at Homer, 
New York, and in 1840 married a lawyer. 
She herself for demonstration wore the full 
trouser s whi ch came to be called ‘ bloomers ’ 
BLOOMFIELD, Robert (1766-1823)? eSIhsH 
versifier, was born at Honington, near Bury 
St Edmunds. A shoemaker’s apprentice, he 


wrote his Farmer's Boy in a garret. Published 
in 1800 with the assistance of Capcl LolTt, it 
proved very popular. Bloomfield subsequently 
puhlishfid JR lira I Tales, Wild Flowers, &c., was 
given a small allowance by the Duke of 
Grafton, but half-blind, he died in poverty. 
See his Remains (1824). 

BLORE, Edward (1787-1879), English artist 
and architect of the Gothic revival, the son of 
Thomas (1764-1818), the topographer, was 
born at Derby and built Sir Waller Scott’s 
Abbotsford (c. 1816). 

BLOUET, Paul, bloo-ay, pseud. Max O^Rell 
(1848-1903), French author, born in Brittany; 
served in the Franco-Gcrman war and against 
the Commune, being severely wounded; in 
1873 came to England as a newspaper 
correspondent; was French master at St 
Paul’s School (1876-84); and from 1887 
lectured in the United Kingdom, United 
States, and colonies. His works include 
John Bull and his Island (1883), 77/e Dear 
Neighbours (1886) A Frenchman in America 
(1891), John Bull <Sc Co. (1894). 

BLOUNT, blunt, (1) Charles (I654«‘93), 
English deist, was bom at Upper Holloway, 
London, the son of Sir Henry Blount 
1682), traveller in the Levant. He became 
noted for his contributions (often nippant) to 
the political, literary, and theological con- 
troversies of the times. Despairing of 
marriage with his deceased wife’s sister* be 
committed suicide. 

(2) Martha (1690-1762), the friend of Pope 
from 1710 or earlier until his death in 1744. 

(3) Thomas (1618-79), English lexicographer 
and antiquarian, was author of Ancient 
Tenures and Jocular Customs of some Manors 
(1679), a dictionary of obscure legal terms, 
and other works. 

BLOW, John (c. 1648-1708), English com- 
poser born at Newark, sang in the Chapel 
Royal choir, was appointed organist at 
Westminster Abbey (1668), Master of the 
Children at the Chapel Royal {1674) ami 
subsequently organist there, and Master of 
the Children at St Paul’s (1687). Much of 
his vast output of anthems ami cluirch 
services is uninspired, but the best of his 
music, as for example the Ode for St Cecilia’s 
Day, ‘Begin the Song*, has a nobility and 
dignity which places Blow second only to 
Purcell among 17th-century English com- 
posers. Blow wrote a small amount of 
instrumental music and a masque, Venm ami 
Adonis (1687), which was performed before 
Charles H. 


BLOY, L6on (1 846-19 17), French author, 
bora m Pdrigoux, wrote novels, essays, and 
religious and critical studies with a strong 
Roman Catholic bias, containing bitter and 

sometimes uncalled-for castigation of political 

and social institutions, which brought him 
unpopularity in his day but has contributed 
5 DMA ® of interest in his works since 

1 940. His Le Ddsespird ( 1 8 86) and La Femme 

biographical; other books include I.e 
(1897) and Le Pilerin de 
labsolu C19U, Eng. traps. 1947). Sec his 
U?24), and studies by Bollcry f 1947 

BLUCHER, Gebhard Lcherecht von, Prince of 
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WaWstadt, bluKii'c^r ( 1742"”! 8 19), Prussian 
field-marshal, was born at Rostock, in 
Mecklenburg, December 16, 1742. After 
two years in the Swedish service, he dis- 
tinguished himself in the Prussian cavalry, 
but retired from the service in disgust at 
troubles brought about by his own dissipation 
and insubordination, and for 15 years 
farmed his own estates. In 1793 he fought, 
as colonel of hussars, against the French on 
the Rhine, and in 1806, as lieutenant-general, 
at Auerstildt, and was distinguished, though 
not successful, at Li'ibcck, Stralsund, and 
elsewhere. When the Prussians rose against 
France in 1813, Bliicher took chief command 
in Silesia, and at the battles of Liitzen, 
Bautzen, tlaynau, displayed heroic courage. 
At the Katzbacli he cleared Silesia of the 
enemy; at Leipzig ho won very important 
successes; in January 1814 he crossed the 
Rhine, and though once routed by Napoleon, 
gained several battles, and, on March 31, 
entered the French capital. In England, he 
received the freedom of the city of London, 
and Oxford made him D.C.L. After 
Napoleon’s return in 1815, Bliicher assumed 
the general command, suficred a severe defeat 
at Ligny, but completed Wellington’s victory 
at the battle of Waterloo by his timely 
appearance on the field, and his Prussians 
pursued the llecing enemy all through the 
night. At the second taking of Paris, Bliicher 
wanted to inllict on Paris what other capitals 
had suficred, but was restrained by the Duke 
of WclUnglon, He died on September 12, at 
his estate of Kricblowitz, in Silesia, presented 
to him by the king. ‘ Marslial I'orwards ’ 
was not a great tactician, his victories being 
due mainly to dash and energy; in speech 
and behaviour he was rough and uncultivated. 
See Lives by Scherr (1863), Unger (1908), and 
E. IK Henderson (1911). 

BLUMy bloom, (1) L6on (1872 1950), 1-rcnch 
Socialist statesman, was born in Paris. A 
lawyer, he was elected to the chamber in 1919 
and became one of the leaders of the Socialist 
party. In 1924 he lent his support to I lerriot, 
a policy which resulted in great electoral 
advances by the Left, and the elections of May 
1936 gave France the first Socialist prime 
minister since 1870. In 1938 Blum formed a 
second * popular front ’ government which 
had a stormy existence. During World War 
H he was interned in Germany. He remained 
the leader and adviser of the Socialists on his 
return and in December 1946 was elected 
prime minister of the six weeks* caretaker 
government and originated the Anglo- 
French treaty of alliance and methods to deal 
with the rise of prices. Sec Life by FVuser and 
Natanson (1937). 

(2) Robert (1H07-48), German Liberal 
agitator, born at Cologne in 1H07, was 
successively theatre' secretary and bookseller, 
When the revolutionary movement broke out 
in 1848, Blum was one of its most energetic 
leaders. Joining the Vienna insurgents, to 
whom Itc was bearer of a congratulatory 
address, he was arrested, and shot on Novem- 
ber 9. See Life by his son (Leip, 1878). 
BLUMENBACH, Johanti Friedrich, hloam'in- 
bam (1752-1840), German anthropologist, 
was born at Gotha, studied at Jena and 


Gottingen, where he became cxlra-ordinary 
professor of Medicine in 1776. By his study 
of comparative skull measurementK, he 
founded anthropology by introducing race 
classification on a quantitative basis. See 
Memoir by Marx (1840) and in'itiinger 
Frofessoren (1872). 

BLliM EN'tH AL, bhoKtuKHahi, ( I ) Jacob 
(1829-1908), German composer of popular 
songs, born at Hamburg, was pianist to 
Queen Victoria. 

(2) Leonhard, Graf von (18 10 -1900 1, 
Prussian general, greatly distinguished Ifim- 
self in the wars of 1866 and 1870 71. 
BLUNOK, Flans Friedrich, htoonk (1888- ), 

German novelist, poet and folklorist, was 
born at Altomi. After studying law, he was 
successively propagandist, university otlldal 
and farmer. Stcei)cd in the folklore of the 
North German plain, Blunck’s writings lent 
colour to the racial theories of National 
Socialism. His poetical works include Sturm 
uberm Land (1915), Der Wamhrer (1925), 
ErwartuTUK (1936), and his novels Werwemirs 
Volk (1933) and Die UrvUtersa^a (1934), He 
published his autobiographical UnwcHsamV'- 
zeiten in 1953. 

BLUNDELL, Peter (1520 1601), a kersey 
manufacturer oC'I'ivcrton, founded Hlundcirs 
School. 

BLIINIJF.N, Edmund Charles (1896- _ ), 
Englisli poet and critic, was born at Yakling, 
Kent, educated at C'hrist’s Hospital and 
Queen’s C’ollegc, Oxford. He served in 
France in World War I and won the M.,C. 
He was professor of linglish literature 
at Tokyo (1924 27), fellow of Merlon 
College, Oxford, from 1931, joined die stalf 
of The 'Times IJterary Supplement in 1943, 
returned to the Fur' Fast and from 1953 
lectured at the University of Hong Kong. 
Blunden, a lover of the English countryside, 
of cricket on the village green, of the early 
19th-century writers, is essentially a nature 
poet, as is evident in Pastorals (1916) and 
The f^^Vagf^mner and Other Poems (1920), but 
hi.s prose work Cfmfertottes of \Var (1928) 
is perhaps his best. Other works include 
'The Boimdventure (1922), on his visit to 
America, a Life of Leigh Hunt, books on 
Lamb, Keats, and lie edited Clare, 

Christopher Smart, Shelley, Keats and 
Collins. Sec study by Hopkius (1950). 
BLUNT, Wilfrid Seawen (1840-1922), English 
poet and traveller* born at Petworth, Sussex, 
was educated at Stonyhurst and Oseott, and 
served in the diplomatic service (1859*70). 
He travelled in the Near and Middle East, 
espoused the cause of Arabi Pasha and 
Egyptian nationalism (1882), stood for 
parlmmcnt and was imprisoned in 1888 for 
activity in the Irish Land League. Ho wrote 
fierce political verse, charming love poems, 
and bred Arab horses. See My Dktrks (1922) 
and Life by E, Finch (1938). 

BLUNTSCFILI, Jobwin Knspar, bh&ni'shlee 
(1808-81), Swiss legal scholar, born at Zhrich, 
in 1833 became professor there and later at 
Munich (1848) and Hekldberg (1871), Hi» 
reputation rests on his Allgemeims Staatstmht 
(1852). He helped to found the Institute of 
International Law. Ghent (1873). 3ee hk 
autobiography (1884)* 
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BOABDIL, properly Abu- Abdallah (d. c. 1493), 
the last Moorish king of Granada, dethroned 
his father, Abu-l-Hasan, in 1481, and two 
years later was defeated and taken prisoner by 
the Castilians near Lucena. He was set free 
on condition of paying tribute, and returned 
to Granada to struggle with his father and 
with his uncle for the throne. The fall of 
Malaga was only the prelude to the siege of 
the capital itself, which was finally starved out 
in 1491, in spite of the reckless courage of the 
Moors and of Boabdil, who, usually weak and 
vacillating, became resolute in battle. The 
spot from which he last saw Granada after 
surrendering to Ferdinand of Spain the keys 
of the city, still bears the name of el ultimo 
sospiro del Moro, ‘ the last sigh of the Moor 
He lost his life in battle in Africa. 
BOADICEA, bo~a~disee'a (better Boudicca or 
Bonduca) (1st cent, a.d.), British warrior- 
queen, wife of Prasutagus, king of the Iceni, 
a tribe inhabiting the part of Britain now 
occupied by Norfolk and Suffolk. On her 
husband’s death (c. a.d. 60), the Romans 
seized her territory, and treated the inhabitants, 
herself, and her daughters brutally. Boadicca 
gathered a large army, destroyed the Roman 
colony of Camulodunum (Colchester), took 
Londinium and Verulamium (London and 
St Albans), and put to death, according to 
Taedtus, as many as 70,000 Romans. Sue- 
tonius Paulinus, the Roman governor of 
Britain, who had been absent in Mona 
(Anglesey), now advanced against her, and 
she suffered an overwhelming defeat and 
took poison. See Collingwood and Myres, 
Roman Britain (1936). 

BOBBIN, Tim. See Collier, John, (3). 
BOCAGE, Manoel Barbosa dii, boo^kahzh'i 
(1765-1805), Portuguese lyric poet, was born 
in Sebutal, served in the army and the navy, 
sailed in 1786 to India and China, returning 
to Lisbon in 1790, where, recognized as a 
poet, he joined the literary coterie Nova 
Arcddia. He died in Lisbon. Bocage is 
epentially a romantic, but his sonnets are 
classical in form. He often satirizes, as in 
Rina de Talido. 

Giovanni, bok^kaht'cho (1313- 
1375), Italian writer, most probably born in 
Tmscany, was the illegitimate son of a mer- 
chant of Certaldo, who launched him on a 
commercial career, during which he spent 
some time in Paris. But the young Giovanni 
abandoned commerce and the study of canon 
™ Naples he gave himself to story- 
wntmg m verse and prose, mingled in courtly 
society, and feU in love with the noble lady 
whom he made famous under the name of 
pammetta. Up to the year 1350 Boccaccio 
lived alternately at Florence and at Naples, 
prodding prpse tales, pastorals, and poems. 
The T eseide is a graceful version in ottava 
rima of the mediaeval romance of Palamon 
partly translated by 

Shakes^are and Fletcher’s Two 
^oble Kmsmem The Filostrato, likewise in 
mavqrirna dQolB with the loves of Troilus and 
Cressida, a^o m great part translated bv 
Chaucer. After 1350 Boccaccio’s life is that 
^5*9°iat entrusted with important 
public affairs, of a scholar devoted to the 


cause of the new learning. During this period, 
in which he formed a lasting friendship with 
Petrarch, Boccaccio, Florentine ambas- 
sador, visited Rome, Ravenna, Avignon, and 
Brandenburg. In 1358 he completed his 
great work, the Decameron^ begun some ten 
years before. During the plague at Florence 
in 1348, seven ladies and three gentlemen, 
leaving the city and betaking themselves to a 
country villa, while away ten days (whence 
the name Decameron) by each in turn telling 
stories, a hundred in all, in the garden. Many 
of these arc licentious; others arc full of 
pathos and poetical fancy; several arc 
masterpieces of imaj;inativc creation; all arc 
related in exquisitely graceful Italian. 
Boccaccio sclccLcd the plots of his stories from 
amid the floating popular fiction of the day, 
and especially from the fabliaux which had 

E assed into Italy from France, the matter 
eing mediaeval, while the form is classical. 
Boccaccio’s originality lies in his consummate 
narrative skill, and in the rich poetical 
sentiment which transforms his borrowed 
materials. The two great tendencies which 
run through European literature, the classical 
and the romantic, arc seen working together 
in the Decameron as they arc hardly to be 
seen elsewhere. The influence of t he on 

European literature has been lasting and 
profound, not merely in Italy, but in h'vimcc 
and England. Chaucer borrowed largely 
from it; in less degree, Sidney, Tourneur, 
Marston, Fletcher, and Shakespeare. None 
of Dryden’s works has had more eruluring 
popularity than his Tales from Boecacvlo, In 
later days, Keats (in Jsaheltaf Tennyson (in 
The Falcon and The LoveFs Tale), I .ongfcllow, 
Swinburne, and George Eliot are among those 
who have turned for their subjects to the 
Decameron. Boccaccio for some lime held a 
chair founded for the elucidation of the 
works of Dante, on whose DMna Commedia 
he produced a commentary. During his last 
years he lived principally in retirement at 
Certaldo, and would have entered into holy 
orders, moved by repentance for the follies 
of his youth, had he not been dissuaded by 
Petrarch. He wrote in Latin an elaborate 
work on mythology, De Geneahpia Deorunu 
and treatises such as De Ckrls MulicNhm 
and De Monttbus. He died at Certaldo, 
Decen^er 21, 1375. See works on him (in 
older Eng Iffcratxire called John Bochas) 
by Baldelji (1806), Landau (Stuttg, 1877). 
perting (Uip. l880), Crescini (IhI?), J, A. 
Symonds (1894) E. Hutton (1909), C, Ch 

hv (1947) und study 

H- O. Wright (1958). 


, — ' ® ™ exaggerated lame. 
perhaps on account of their author’s great 

Jo her sister, wftton 
while travelling through England, Holland, 
interest. 

bok-ker-ea'nee ( 174 &^ 
1005), Italian composer, born at Lucca a 
composer at the courts of 
IT nf Madrid and Frederick 

II of Prussia. He is best known for hk 
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chamber music, the famous minuet which 
holds its own among the most popular of 
classical tunes being from his string quintet in 
E, and for his cello concertos and sonatas. 
The great similarity of his work to that of his 
greater contemporary earned him the nick- 
name ‘Haydn’s wife’. Ho died in poverty. 
See works by Picquot (Paris 1851) and 
Bonaventura (Milan 1932). 
lOCCIONI, Umberto, hot-chd'nee (1882-- 
1916), Italian artist and sculptor, born at 
Reggio. He was the most original artist of 
the Futurist school, and its principal theorist. 
After working with Balia, Soverini, and 
Marinetti in Rome and Paris from 1898 to 
1914, ho wrote a comprehensive survey of 
the movement, Pittura, scultura futuristc 
(1914). An important bronze sculpture, 
Unique Forms of Continuity in Space (1913), 
is in the Museum of Modern Art, New York. 
See studies by F. T. Marinetti and R. Longhi 
(1914). 

BOCHART, Samuel, ho-shahr' (1599-1667), 
French Huguenot theologian and philologist, 
born at Rouen, after extensive studies, 
especially in the Semitic languages, became 
Protestant pastor at Caen. In 1646 he 
published his Geographia Sacray in 1663 
Bierozoicon, sive de Animalibus Scripturac 
Sacrac; and in 1652 visited the Swedish 
court. 

BOCFIAS, John, Sec Boccaccio. 

BOCK, Fedor von (1880 1945), German field- 
marshal, born at Kuslrin, was a staH-oHiecr 
and was decorated with the Pour k M&ite 
in the first World War and commanded the 
German armies invading Austria (1938), 
Poland (1939) and of the Tower Somme, 
Ih-ancc (1940). Promoted (ickl-marshul, he 
participated in the invasion of Russia (1941), 
but was dismissed by Hiller for failing to 
capture Moscow (1942). 

BOCKII. See noliCKU. 

BOCKUN, Arnold (1827-1901). Swiss painler, 
mainly of mythological subjects, born at 
Basel, combined classical themes of nymphs 
and satyrs with dark romantic landscapes, 
rocks, and castles, characteristic of 19th- 
century German painting. See study by 
M. F. Schneider (1943), 

BODE, bdfk\ (1) Johann Elert (1747-1826), 
German astronomer, born at Hamburg, was 
director of Berlin observatory. The arith- 
metical relation subsisting between the 
distances of the planets from the sun is called 
Bode’s Law. This docs not hold for the 
most distant planet, Pluto, and has no 
theoretical foundation. 

(2) Wilhelm von (1845-1929), German art 
critic, born in Brunswick, became general 
director of the Prussian royal museums in 
1905, and wrote much on Rembrandt and on 
the history of art, especially in the Renais- 
sance period. Sec study by Winkler (1935). 
BODENSl’EDT, Friedrich Martin von (1819- 
1892), German writer, born at Peine in 
Hanover, lived for a while at Moscow, 
travelled in the Middle East, was a professor 
at Munich University and director of the 
Meiningcn court theatre. He translated into 
German many Russian, English, and Persian 
texts, and published poetry. His best known 
work is Lkder des Mirza Schqffy (1851), 
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alleged to be a translation from the Tatar. 
Sec his Autobiography (1890) and Life hy 
G, Schenk (1893). 

BODENSTEIN, Ernst August Max, -.v/irm 
(1871-1940), German chcmi.st, born at 
Magdeburg, was professor in Berlin (1923 -IkO 
and did original work in reaction kinetics, 
equilibria, and photochemistry. 

BOOICHON, nek Leigh Smilh, Barbara, 
bod-ee-shd (1827-90), English advocate of 
women’s rights, a founder of Girton College, 
and a water-colour landscape-painter, was 
the daughter of a Norwich M.P., and died in 
Algeria, having in 1857 married Eug^'ue 
Bodichon, M:.D. (1810-85). 

BODIN, Jean, bc-dt (c. 1530-96), French 
political philosopher, was born at Angers and 
died of the plague at Laon, having been 
appointed king’s attorney there In 1576. 
According to Bodin’s greatest work, Les Six 
Livres de la Pikublique (1576), properly and 
the family form the basis of sociclv, and a 
limited monarchy is the best possible Ibrm 
of government. In opposition to certain 
Protestant writers, he held liiat under no 
circumstances arc citizens just died in rebelling 
against their ruler. One prince, however, 
may inlcrfcre in behalf of the oppressed 
subjects of another. 1 lis Methodus ml Ftuilrm 
Bistoriartim Cognitloncm (1566) is a note- 
worthy contribution to the piulo.sopl^y of 
history. His famous Colhquiwn Uepta^ 
plonuresy (irst published by Noack in 1857, 
18 u conversation between u Jew. a Moham- 
medan, a Lutheran, a Zwinglian, a Roman 
C’atholic, an Epicurean, and a 'Flidst, who 
come to the conclusion that tliey will leave 
oir disputing on religion, and live together in 
charity. Bod in, though so liberal in lus 
opinions as to earn tlie reputation of an 
atheist, was not in advance of his age in his 
notion about vvitchcraft as evitlcnced hy his 
Demonomanic des sorciers (1580). 8ce 
Baudrillart’s Jean Bodin H son temps (1853) 
and J. W. Allen, History of Politiml Thought 
in the I6th century (1928). 

BODtANDER, Guido (1855.4904), German 
chemist, professor at Breslau, worked on the 
elect roly tical and optical properties of 
solutions. 

BODLEY, Sir Thomas (1545-1613), English 
statesman and bibliophile, was barn at 
Exeter. His family, forced to Bee during lire 
persecutions of Mary, settled at Geneva, 
wlicrc Bodlcy studied languages luul divinity* 
In 1558 he entered Magdalen College* Oxford, 
gained a Merton fellowship (15()4), was elec- 
ted a proctor, and olUciuled as public orator. 
He devoted himseir to the study of Hebrew, 
and, spending the years 1 576-80 in Italy, 
France, and Germany, became prollclent in 
modern languages, lie was now employed 
by the queen in diplomatic tniwions to 
Denmark, France, and Holland; married a 
wealthy widow in 1587; and returned to his 
favourite city, Oxford, in 1597, where he 
devoted himself to literature, especially to the 
extension of the university library, onginally 
established by Humphrey* Duke of Olottc«ter, 
and now called the Bodleian, He was 
knighted by King lames in 1603, and died at 
Oxford, January 28, 1613* Hii Auto* 
biography, with his letters, is published in 
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BODMER 
Trecentale Bodleiaimm (1913). See also 
Meicvsiy^s Annals of 
(1868) and Letters, ed. G. 

BODMER, Johann Jakob (1698-1782), Swiss 
writer, was born at Greifensee near 
and died at Zurich, having been professor 
of History from 1725 to 1775. ,^,^9 
the classical authors convinced him ot the 
poverty and tastelessness of existing German 
Fuerature. His own efforts as Ppet and 
author, if not as critic, were a 
helped to spread knowledge of early German 
litelature by his editions of the 
(1748) and the Nibelungenhed (1757). bee 
kudi4 by L. Meister (1783) and M. Wchrh 

BODONX, Giambattista, bo-do' nee {1140- 
1813), Italian printer, born at baluzzo, 
designed a modern type-face still widely used 
today. His press at Parma published 
editions of the classics widely admired for 
their elegance. See Lives by Bernardi (lo7J) 
and Cldand (1916). ^ 

B0£, Franz de la. See Sylvius (!)• ^ 

BOECE, bo-eesy Boyis, or Boethius, Hector 
(c. 1465-1536), Scottish historian, was born 
at Dundee, and studied at Montaigu College, 
Paris, where c. 1492 to 1498 he was a regent 
or professor of Philosop^, and where ho 
made the friendship of Erasmus. Bishop 
Elphinstone then invited him to preside over 
his newly-founded university of Aberdeen. 
Boece accepted the office, and he was at 
the same time made a canon of the cathedral. 
In 1522 he published his lives, in Latin, of the 
bishops of Mortlach and Aberdeen; in 1527 
the Latin History of Scotland, which, though 
proved to contain a large amount of fiction, 
was deemed distinctly critical at the time of 
its publication. The king awarded him^ a 
pension until he was promoted to a bcncficc 
in 1534. See Bellbnden, John; and J. 
Moil’s edition and translation of the History 
(New Spalding Club 1895). 

BOECKH, Philipp August (1785-1867), Ger- 
man classical antiquary, was born at Karls- 
ruhe, became professor of Rhetoric and 
Ancient Literature at Berlin in 1 8 1 1 , where ho 
lectured for more than forty years. His four 
great works are his edition of Pindar (1811- 
1821); Die Staatshaushaltung der Athener 
(1817, trans. 1828); Metrologische (Inter- 
suchungen (1838); and Das Seewesen des 
Attischen Staats (1840). His lesser works 
have been collected (1858-74); and his 
Correspondence with K. O. Milller was 
published in 1883. See Life by M. Hoffman 
(1901). 

BOEHM, (1) Sir Joseph Edgar, Bart. (1834- 
1890), British sculptor, born in Vienna, was 
educated in England, and finally settled there 
in 1862. He was made an R.A. in 1882 and 
a baronet in 1889. The queen’s eflOigy on the 
coinage issued in 1887 was from his designs, 
and he executed the well-known seated statue 
of Thomas Carlyle (1875). 

(2) Theobald (1794-1881), German flautist 
and inventor, born in Munich, became a 
member of the Bavarian Court Orchestra in 
1818 while working at his father’s trade as a 
goldsmith. In 1828 he opened a flute factoiy 
in Munich, and after nearing the English 
player Nicholson in 1831 he determined to 
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make a flute svhich would bv avon.iuuliv 
perfect. As tin's involved nukinv: hi 

places where they could ttid he hn.'u o d. he 
devised a key mcchaniMn to ovei.omo ilic 
problem, and in 184/ produced the mode mi 
which the modern ilute is h.istnt. Alicmpt » 
use his key system on tlw olnm and K}“..ooii 
have been largely nnsnccm-diil ihmmi 
certain features have been applied fo flic 
clarinet. Sec Roeksf ro*s / tcafnr o?j dtr ! ar.u 
(1890) and Welch’s Hishnv of rno 

BOEHME,^ Jakob, fur’md (15/5 IbMh Ger* 
man thcosophist and was biun oi 

poor parents at AU.seidennct>t nc.ir Gorlit/ m 
Upper Lusatja, and in boyhood fcfulcd caflic. 
Pic became a shoemaker, but devoted nnich 
of his time to meditation mi divme thmys, 
About 1612 he published If ^onfams 

revelations and meditatums upon tn»d. Man. 
and Nature, and sIuiwh a remaiKahle know* 
ledge of Scripture and of the vuumya. ot 
alchemists. U was condemned bv the 
ecclesiastical authorities of tnnht/. and he 
suffered much persecution. Uis Giad aim 
to explain the origin of things. c'.peualH the 
existence of evil, God iv the J mymui m 
VrgrumL the. original and imdrainKUtaird 
unity, at once everything and nothtnp. wtuGu 
however, has in itself the ptineiple of sepma- 
tion whereby all dungs come mto_ evisience, 
It is through the principle of iie«ation, wluGt 
in a way is idcntiiied with evil, that laration is 
explained. Uoehinc’s philosopliy is m laU 
an application of the pnncipte of umira'^ 
diction to explain the great pisiblrms ol 
philosophy and religjtui; but the ddficnliies 
arc only concealeti or shdfed abtuif iiiuler a 
cloud of mystical language, m which a wuunu 
of triad.s, suggested by the t ‘hnsf »an thniune 
of the trinity, have im important phae. Him 
influence spread beyond Gernumy to Holland 
and England. Newton studied hun; Hniiy 
More was influenced by htm; Wdham Law 
might be called a disciple: John Ihndage 
(1608-9H) and Jane Lcatie Hb2L LWi were 
leaders of the Lhihuielphiimjii, a Ikhinenwt 
sect. Points of contact with Kpino/a* lachtr, 
Schelling, and Hegd revived intefe‘d in hii 
spcculaUorB in Ckninany in the 19th crnniiy. 
see works by Hamhergcr tlH44), Martriiwm 
(trans. 1885), Boutroiix (IH88h ILiitiiwnn 
(Lend. 1890), Deussen Help. PHIL A. I. 
Penny (1912), and IL Bornkumm CLL!5). 
BORLLMAN, IMti, (l«Csi 971, 

French composer and organbd, hotti iit 
Bnsisheim, Alsace. Boclhnan twviune noted 
first as a child prodigy, and from I fill I iinid 
his death was orjanlHl at the ilntfdi t,d’ St 
Vincent do Paul* Paris, and much admired lor 
his skill in improvisation* As a he 

worked in all flclds except tirim*iifc liiiwith 
and is remembered for hli thikk Snitr lor 
organ and his Symphonk Fur/nrinwi for cello 
and orchestra* 

BOERHAAVE, Hermann, bmr4mkf^ 

1738), Dutch physician and holiwiist, wiw 
born at Voorhout* near lasyilen: in Ihil he 
went to Leyden, where he studied theology 
and oriental languages, and took his degree 
m philosophy in 1689; hut in thtO he bcgiiit 
the study of medidne, and in I7Clt w?w 
appointed lecturcT on the Theory of Medkiiie, 
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in 1709 proics.sur of Medicine and Botany. 
'I’hc two works on wliicli his p.rcat fame 
chicHy rests, Irist(futit>/tcx A/tv//<vjfc (1708) and 
Aphorismi </<* i\^pMsreriiiis vt ('urutfufis Morhix 
(1709), were translated into various F.ufopcan 
languages, and even into Arabic, I'liotigh so 
industrious in Ins own profession, he also 
undertook in 1718 the professorship of 
C’heniistry, and Ins Hieme/Kti (Itemhic (1724) 
occupies a high place in the history of 
chenuslty.^ Meanwhile patients came iVom 
all parts of Huropc to consult him, so that he 
made a fortune of two million llorins. See 
lives by Burton (2 vols. 174i) ami Johnson 
(1834). 

BOE'rmUS, (I) Anicius Manlius Severimis 
(f, 475 524), Roman statesman tmd philo- 
sopher, was born of a consular family, and 
studied with enthusiasm philosophy, mathe- 
matics, and poetry. Soon after 500 he was 
appointed a court minister by the Ciolhic 
kmg/rheodoric, now ruling Italy from Romo; 
and his Roman countrymen owed it to him 
that the Ciothic rule was so little oppressive. 
He was made coj\sul in 510, and has tvvo sons 
.shared the same honour in 522. But his 
btdd uprightness of conduct at last brought 
down upon his head the vengeance of those 
whom he had chccketl in tlwir oppressions. 
He \vas accused of treasonable designs 
aguiirst i'hcodoric. was stripped of his 
dignities, and, after imprisonment at Bavia, 
was executed it^ 524. During his imprisou- 
tnetu lie wrtite his famous /b* < 'tuixohitiom' 
Phihh\vphitH% in wliich the author lioUls a 
convensaiion witli Philosophy, who shows 
him tlic nmiahility ol'all earthly fortune, and 
the insecurity of evcrvthing save, virtue. The 
work, wliich in style happily imitates the best 
Augustan models, is theistlc in its language, 
but allbrds no indication that its writer was a 
C’hristian. Boethius was the last great Roman 
writer vvlu> understood ih'cck;' his trans- 
lations of Aristotle were long the only tueans 
of studying <ircck philosophy: and his 
manuals on arithmetic* astronomy, geometry, 
and music were generally used in the schools, 
Pciper's (IK71) is a standard edititm of the 
C.7w.vo/a//u, which was id'tcn translated as 
by King Alfred into Anglo-Kaxon, and by 
Chaucer into I'nghsh prose (printed by 
Caxton in 1480), Sec studies by H, In 
Stewart (1H91) and U. K, Patch (N.V, 1935). 

U) Hector. See Burar. 

BOEX, See Rosnv. 

E<K;ARI)IIS, dames (t8CK)74), American 
inventor, born in Catskilh New York, was 
imprenticed w n watdmuikcr^ and early 
showed the bent of his mind by irnprovomonts 
in eight-day docks, by the invention of n 
ddicato engraving machine, the dry gas- 
meter# the transfer machine for producing 
hank-mote pines from separate dies, a pyro- 
meter* a dcciosea sonndmipmaclnnc* a dynn- 
momder* and in IH,I9 u method of engruvtng 
postage Stamps, which was adopted by the 
Bfitisn govcffiineiu. He also erected the 
first amh'mni htnldhig in America, 

BOCiAlTXY, Karl lleinricli nm, 

(16904774), Ckrimm hymn writer, was born 
at Jimkowe hi lanver Silesia, His chief work 
if hit (iMpn Tmm^ry Ctriins* 1775), See Id# 
Aulohioiraphy* and late by Kelly 


IKXB.iK, CR'orge (1746 -81), Briti.sh diplomat, 
born near Bothvvdl, Lanarkshire, entered the 
service of the Last liulia Company, and in 
1774 was selected by Warren Hastings to act 
as envoy to the Lama of 'Lihet, Bogle was the 
hr.st Briton to cross the ‘fsanpu in its upper 
range, established commercial links with 
'fibet and became a iicrsonal friend of the 
Lnma, He returned in 1775, and died at 
Calcutta. See Clements R, Markham’s 
narrative of his mission (187()). 

BOGUE, David, hdc (1750 1825), Scottish 
congregational minister and one of the 
fouiulcr.s of the l.ondon Missionary Society, 
was born at C'oklingham, Berwick, sliirc, 
became an Independent minister and tutor at 
a Cio.sport .scniinary, out of which grew the 
London Missionary Society. He also was a 
founder of the British and L'oreign Bible 
Society and the Religious 1'ract Soedety and 
with Dr James Bennet wrote a Ilixidry of 
Dmr/iUrx ( 1 809), 

BOHEMOND, bihay^md, name of several 
Norman princes of Antioch. The most 
noteworthy were: 

Bohemoml I {i\ 1056 4 I II), eldest son of 
Robert Guiscard (q.v.) aiKl father of Bohe- 
mond U, dislinguishcd himself in his father's 
war against the Byzantine emperor, Alexius 
('omnenus (1081 85). After his fuLher’s 
death he was excluded from the throne of 
Apulia by his broihcr Roger, and only gained 
the principality of 'Larcutum after a long 
.strug,g,Ie. He joincti the crusade of 1096, and 
took a prominent part in (lie capture of 
Antioch (1098). Wliilc the other crusaders 
advanced to storm Jerusalem, Bohemond 
e.stahli.shed himself as prince in Antioch. He 
was taken pri.soncr, however, in 1100 by a 
'furkish emir, and remained two years in 
captivity, 'funcred meanwhile looking after 
his interests in Aniioch. He then returned to 
Europe to collect troops, and after defeating 
Alexius was acknowledged by him as Prince 
of Antioch. See I ife by R. B. Yewdulc CL)24). 

Bnhemoiidi H (1108 41), younger son of 
Bohemoiul L assumed the government of 
Antioch in n2(> and was killed in battle. 

See Bohhm, 

BOHME, Sec BoruMic 
BOHN* Henry George (17964884), British 
publisher, was born of German parentage in 
London, in 1831 started as n second-hand 
bookseller. In 1841 he issued Ids famous 
* guinea cidaloguo *, containing 23,208 items. 
In 1846 ho started the chcaii libraries of 
standard reprints, which bear bis name. An 
accomplished scholar, he translated several of 
the foreign classics vidumes himself# besides 
compiling a dictionary of quotations, ^tc, 
BOHR. Nit4# Henrik D»vW (IH85 ■ ), 

Danish physicist* born and educated in 
t'openhagen, became pro fessor there in 1916 
after working under /. J. Thomson at Cam- 
bridge and Lord Rutherford at Manchester. 
He greatly extended the theory of atomic 
utructnre when ho explained the ipectruni of 
hydrogen by means of tin atomic model m\d 
the quantum theory (1913). During World 
War II he escapea from Oermaii-O'ocupied 
Denmark and insisted atom-bomb rwtreh 
In America, returning to Copenhagen in 1945* 
Ho was founder and director of the Institute 
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in 1778, joined the I;ast India i^ouipain’^ 
Madras army, and enfenny, Siiulhia'j; service, 
won an empire for his inaslcn He rrsiivncd 
in 1795 and returned to f*rancc* where he 
died, ^ 

BOILEAU, or Boileaii DespresiuXt Nieiilsis:, 
/;uWe-/o (1636 1711), hreneh ciHiiWWiN hoin 
in Paris, November I. ItHo. shtdied law and 
theology at Beauvais, but as a man id tm\uu* 
devoted himscirto literature. His lust pubit 
cations (1660 66) were satires. Mune id wliieh 
brought him into trouble: in lb"H* the Imn 
appointed him, along witlt Raeme. unatl 
historiographer, l,\Art pfe/n/we* imitated hv 
Pope in the Essay on < 'rifioism. was inildr.luHl 
in 1674, along with the hrst paiC oi fhedevei 
serio-comic /j/pw. In HdiU r* Ilndeau pub- 
lished nine epistles, written, like his naftres, on 
the Horatian model. 1 1 is ode on the e.ipiiue 
of Namur (1662, hurlcsipunl In Pitor i is a 
glaring example of servile liatteiv and had 
verse. In his last years lUnlrau reined to 
Autcuil, where he died oip Vlaivti l,\, I /II. 
His works include several etittcal dissei huions 
in prose, a cpllcctum of cpigtains, a fians‘ 
lation ofhonginus iht //ie»Vr/h/iwe* a Ihaii^^uo 
dcs hdras de romath ami u senes of letfeis 
(many to Racine). His vetse has wit .and 
vigour, but he never p'ises to I hr Unrl of the 

t reat satirists. His intUienec as u vnttr htn 
cen profound, d'he Hdh venfur.v liad 
flooded French literature with new wools and 
new ideas. He set uir good sense, solnieiv, 
elegance, and dignity ol t4t)le as the cauhnal 
literary virtues, diseountenanemg the vonveits 
of the salon coteries and the guoAtwss and 
grotesquencss of the earlier wi itei s. 1 htough 
the influence of the * lawgiver of Parnassus \ 
French pro.se became iihnost identical with 
clear, precise, and polisfrcil eoinpovuioiu hut 
for more Hum a hundred years verse was 
robbed of lire and melody ami suggest i\ mess, 
and the drama was divorced from real life. 
While ho rellncd he iinpovcHsheit the 
vocabulary— the languap lost ilv old pith, 
colour, and flexibility, 5>ee works on him Iw 
Morillot (lH90),Lanson(IH92)H k E Hevillnnt 
(1899) and D. Mornel (PM?.), imd fdmhr<» tn 
M. Hervier (1938) and Haley (PHHh 
BOISBAHDRAN, Paul Emile U*em| dt% low/o 
bd-dra (1838^1912), French phy susil ehmhst, 
was born at Cognac, Clutrcntc, A foumlef of 

Lucian, and the Golden Ms of Apuieiu^-and Wspm.iuS!"'''-''""’ ’ 

sonnets and Canzoni (Reggio BOISGOBEY, Eortwal thu inmh ifoJmP 
1499). See Lives by Reichenbach (1929), (1824-91), a prolific "•rc«iSi dt:l«tive.d»«y 

( 1818 - 96 ), Cierman pliysialogist* tmrn m 
Berlin ol French parcntiige, prolewiir 
Physics at Berlin* discovered fieuro’^ekclrkdiv. 

His brother* Pawl Ct83F49|* a 

Sulwict* bmhsi^my {1783 
anhistorkn* horn it 
( 1786-^18511 

1 bundred pteitires* whl in 

Gaston, bwfths-ytty (1823 4Wh 
classical scholar, secretiry (from 
«»Ciho Acndtate 


of Theoretical Physics at Copenhagen, was 
awarded the Nobel prize in 1922 and elected 
F.R.S. in 1926. See studies, ed. Pauli (1955). 
B5HTLINGK, Otto (1815-1904), German 
Sanskrit scholar, was bom at St Petersburg; 
from 1835 to 1842 studied oriental languages, 
especially Sanskrit, at Berlin and Bonn; and 
lived in Jena and Leipzig.^ His works include 
the first European edition of the Indian 
grammarian Panini (1839) and a Sanskrit 
dictionary (1855-75). . . , ,u 

BOHTJN, boon, a family founded by the 
Norman Humphrey de Bohun, whose lourth 
descendant, Henry, in 1199 was made Earl 
of Hereford. Humphrey, fourth Earl of 
Hereford (1276-1322), was taken prisoner at 
Bannockburn, and fell at Boroughbridge. 
In 1380 the heiress of the earldoms of Here- 
ford. Essex, and Northampton married 
Henry Bolingbroke (Henry IV). 
BOIAMOND. See Bajimond. 

BOIARDO, Matteo Maria, Count of Scan- 
diano, bo-yahr'do (1434—94), one of the greater 
Italian poets, was born at Scandiano, a 
village at the foot of the Lombard Apennines. 
He studied at Ferrara, and in 1462 married 
the daughter of the Count of Norcllara. He 
lived at the court of Ferrara on intimate 
terms with Dukes Borso and Ercole; by the 
latter he was employed on diplomatic 
missions, and appointed governor in 1481 of 
Modena, and in 1487 of Reggio. As an 
administrator he was distinguished for his 
clemency, and opposition to capital punish- 
ment. He died at Regdo, December 21. 
Boiardo has been called the ‘ Flower of 
Chivalry His fame rests on the Orlando 
Innamorato (1486), a long narrative poem in 
which the Charlemagne romances are recast 
into ottava rima. Full of rich and graceful 
fancy, this is the only work in which the spirit 
of chivalry is found in union with the spirit of 
the Renaissance. Ariosto adopted Boiardo 's 
characters, and brought his narrative to a 
close in the Orlando Furioso, by which the 
fame of the earlier poem has been unfairly 
obscured. After going through sixteen 
editions before 1545, Boiardo’s work became 
almost forgotten, its vigorous but rough and 
provincial style being uncongenial to the 
Florentine taste. His other works comprise 
Latin eclogues, a versification of Lucian’s 
Timon, translations of Herodotus, the Ass of 


Procacci (1931), and Renda (1941). 

BOIELDIEU, Eranpois Adrien, bwahEdy<r 
U 775-1 834), French composer, was born at 
achieved success with liis opera 
Le Calif € de Bagdad (1800) in Paris. He 
conducted at St Petersburg (1803-10) and on 
his return produced his two masterpieces, 
(1812) and Xm Dame blanche 
(ip5). His strength hes in bright and grace- 
works on mm by Pougin 
^^45). His son 
composed operas. 

BOIGJffi, Count Benoit de,i>i>aAn',>’, properly 
La Borgne (1751-1830), French ^tary 
advMtoer, was bom at ChamWry, served 
in the Insh Br^ade in France, was in the 
Russian army for a time, arrived in India 


classical 

(1774-1859), French scholtr, born m t%fl% 
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in LS2K became prolcssor oi Cireek Literature 
in the tie L'rancc. 

IKMSSY D’ANGLAS, Fnm^'oiN Anfoiite de, 
hwalhsce-dd-}>*iah (1756 1826), I^'rcnch states;- 
inan, a member of the Statcs-gencral (1789), 
he joined the vsucccssful conspiracy ai^ainsl 
Robespierre, was elected secretary of the 
Convention, anti a member of the C’ommiltec 
of Public Safety, in which capacity he dis- 
played remarkable talent. He was later 
called to the Senate by Napoleon; and made 
a peer by Louis XVHL 

BOrrO, Arrigo, (1842 4918), Italian 

composer and poet, was oorn at Padua, ami 
studied at the Milan Conservatorio, His 
first important work was the opera Mi'fixfo/eie 
(1868), which survived itsS initial fairurc and 
later grew in popularity. Another opera, 
Nctone (1916), was not produced till 1924, 
He wrote his own and other libretti. Including 
those for Verdi’s Otiila and fahtaff, 

BOIVIN, Marie, bwah-vf (1773’ 1841), a 
Preach nun who devoted herself to midwifery 
and was superintendent of the Maternity at 
Paris. Marburg University gave her the 
ilcgree of M.I). 

BOJARDO. See Boiaudo. 

B04KR, Johan, 6 u-.vtr (1872 1959), Nor- 
wegian novelist, ^ horn at Orkcdalsuren, 
turned author after military service and 
extensive travel in western P'uropc, His first 
and successful novel Et folkcta^t (1896) was 
hdlowed by The (treat H uf titer (frans. 19 IK), 
The Power p/’u Lie (trams, 1919), and many 
other novels and plays. See Life bv La 
C’henuls (1930). 

B<)KKR, tieorge Henry (1H23 90), American 
poet, playwright, and diplomat, born in 
Philadcltdua, won bdatctl recognition for his 
400 sonnets and for Enmeemt do Hiridni 
(1855), a romantic versedragedy and the best 
American jdtiy bedorc the civil war. Baker’s 
propnganda for the North secured him the 
post of minister to 'furkey (187L-7S) and 
Russia (IH75-7H), See Life by li. S. Bnidley 
(1927). 

BOLDRKWOOt), Rolf, the pseudonym of 
Jhonnw Alexander Browne (1826- 1915), 
Atwtfulian novelist, was born in London, but 
taken to Australia as a young child, A 
st|uattcr and later an inspector of g.oldlldds, 
his exciting, romantic and didactic novels 
depict life at the cattle stulion.s and tliggings. 
I'hey include Pohhery under Arms ( 1888 ), 
Boim in the Bush (1900), 

BOI,RYN, Anne, hooiln iv, 1504 36), Lnglish 
queen, smamd wafe of Henry VHI, the 
daughter id' Sir Hionuw Btdeyn, by HUzu- 
beth Howard, daughter of the Duke of 
Norfolk, She was at the PVcndi court 
(1519*21)* and on her return her suitors 
included Henry l*crcy, the heir to the Fatrlof 
Northumberland, itnd King Henry himself, 
wtw> began to shower favours upon her father, 
having already luid an iitfitir with her sister. 
Anne did not apparently favour him until 
negotktlorts for the divorce from Cidharino 
of Aragon began in 1527, but, m these 
dragged on» their association became ihame- 
loss and they were secretly married in 
January 1 513. Cranmer declared her fknrv’a 
legal wife in May ti nd she was crowned with 
great splcmi<mr in Wcstmiiwtcr Hull on 


Whitsunday; but within three months 
Henry’s passion had cooled. It was not 
revived by the birth, in September 1533. of a 
princess, the famous Llizaheth, still less by that 
of a stillborn son, on January 29, 1536. On 
May day that year the king rode olf abruptly 
from a tournament held at Greenwiclt, 
leaving the rpiccn behind, and the next duv 
she was arrested and brought to the 'Power. 
A secret commission investigated charges of 
Anne’s adultery with her own brother, Lord 
RochforcL and four commoners. Yhe latter 
on the 12th, and Anne and her brother on 
the 15th, were tried and convicted of high 
treason. Her own uncle, the Duke of 
Norfolk, presided over her judges, anil 
pronounced the verdict. On May 19, on 
Tower Green, Anne was beheaded, the others 
having sutfered two days earlier. Henry the 
next ilay marricti Jane beyinour. See 
Hepworth Dixem’s /iistory of 7'wo 
(1874); Paul ITicdmann's /l/im* Bofeyn 
(1884), Sergeant’s (1923); and works cited 
under Hiinry VHL 

BOLINGBROKK, (D* See Hhnrv IV. 

(2) Henry St John, Lst Viscount (1678 - 
1751), Lngjish statesman, was born at 
Battersea on October 1, and educated at 
Lton. Whether he went on to Oxford is not 
definitely known. After travelling on the 
C'ontinent, he entered parliament in 1701 as 
‘Pory member for Wootton Bassett, bccamo 
successively .secretary for war (1704) and 
foreign secretary (1710), and sfnired the 
Icadcrsliip of the party with Harley. He was 
made a peer in 1712 and in 1713 he brilliantly 
nejtotiated the treaty of Utrecht. After 
intriguing successfully for Harley’s downfall, 
he was plotting a Jacobite restoration when 
Queen Anne died, and George I succeeded. 
Ilolingbrokc lied to P'rance, was attiiinted in 
1715, and acted for some time as secretary of 
state to the Prelender. While living abroad 
he wrote his Re/ieetiom on Exik\ In 1723 he 
obtained permission to return to lingUmd, 
settled at Dawlcy, near Uxbndi’je. and 
became tlie associate of Pope, Swift, and 
other men of letters, A scries of letters 
attacking Waliude in the Crofhmmn were 
reprinted as A Dissertation on Ponies, 
Disappointed in his hope of readmission to 
political life, he returned to L'rancc, where ho 
remained from 1735 to 1742 and wrote his 
Letters on the Study of fiistory. His last 
years were spent at Battersea, wliere he wrote 
his Letters on the Spirit of Patriotism and his 
Idea of a Patriot whicli was to have a 
profovmd political mlluenca George 111 
disastrously endeavoured to act according to 
its maxims and Disraeli quoted from it with 
approval. l*ho monarchy, as conceived by 
Bolingbrokc, was to stand above faction and 
represent the nation. A brilliant orator and 
writer, Bolingbrokc suffered as a public 
figure through his egotism and rakisnness, 
l*fc was twice married and died December 12, 
1751, at Battersea. See works on him by 
MueKnkht (1863). Collins (1886), Sichel 
(1902), A* Hassall (rev. 1915), and C Petri© 
( 1937 ) 

BOLIVAR, Slindn, bodee'mhr (I7S3-1830). 
South American revolutionary leader *th© 
Liberator • of South America from the Spasalth 
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yoke, was born in Caracas, of noble family, 
studied law at Madrid, and was m Pans 
during the Revolution. After the declaration 
of independence by Venezuela in 
obtained command of an army, and in loli, 
entering Caracas as conqueror, proclaimed 
himself dictator of western Venezuela. 
Fortune, however, soon deserted him; but 
driven out in 1814, he made repeated descents 
on Venezuela from the West Indies, and in 
1817 began to make head against the 
Spaniards. Still, owing to dissensions among 
the patriots, it was only in June 1821 that the 
victory of Carabobo virtually ended the war; 
while it was not till 1824 that the royalist 
troops were finally driven out. In 1821 
Bolivar was chosen president of Colombia, 
comprising Venezuela, Colombia, and New 
Granada. In 1822 he added Ecuador to the 
republic, and in 1824 drove the Spaniards 
out of Peru, and made himself dictator there 
for a time. Upper Peru was made a separate 
state, and called Bolivia in his honour, while 
he was named perpetual protector; but his 
Bolivian constitution excited great dissatis- 
faction, and led to the expulsion of the 
Colombian troops. His assumption of 
supreme power, after his return to Colombia 
in 1828, roused the apprehension of the 
republicans there; and in 1829 Venezuela 
separated itself from Colombia. Bolivar, in 
consequence, laid down his authoritv in 
1830, and died the same year. Although his 
life ended in dictatorship, his ideal of a 
federation of all Spanish-speaking South 
American states continued to exhort a lively 
influence. See Life by F. L. Petre (1910), and 
studies by J. B. Trend (1946) and S. do 
Madariaga (1952). 

HOLLAND, John, bol-ld' (1596-1665), an 
Antwerp Jesuit, the first editor of the Bol- 
landist Acta Sanctorum. 

BOLOGNA, Giovanni, bo-lon'ya (1524-1608), 
Flemish sculptor and architect, was born at 
Douai, and died at Florence, having lived in 
Italy from 1551. He won great popularity 
and executed much work in Florence for the 
Medici, including the Flying Mercury (1564) 
and various fountains in the Boboli gardens, 
the Rape of the Sabines (1580), and Hercules 
and the Centaur (1599). His bronzes can 
be seen in the Wallace Collection and the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London. See 
Life by Desjardins (Paris 1884). 

BOLSEC, Jerome (d. c. 1584), an ex- Carmelite 
monk who opposed Calvin’s doctrine of 
predestination at Geneva (1551), and then, 
returning to Catholicism, wrote a libellous 
Life of him (Paris 1577). 

BOLTWOOD, Bertram Borden (1870-1927), 
American physicist, bom at Amherst, Mass., 
^d educated in Europe, became professor at 
Yale (1910-27). He discovered the radio- 
active element ionium. 

Ludwig, bolts-mahn (1844- 
1906), Austrian physicist, was born in Vienna, 
ana after many professorships elsewhere 
became professor there in 1895. He did 
important work on the kinetic theory of gases 
and established Boltzmann’s law, or the 
principle of the equipartition of energy. He 
committed suicide. 

BOLYAI, Jdnos, bo'lyoy (1802-60), Hungarian 


mathematician, \\u,s bum at kidu^y-Aai. and 
became, after critieiMits ot buciul pamlKi 
axiom, one of the foinulers mur fiKlidtan 
geometry, so continuing the wml of his 
father Farku.s (1775 bSxq. 

BOLZANO, BcnilmnU 
1848), a Catholic tlicoUnnan. philosopher* 
and matlicmatician, was bmat at inar.ite of 
Italian ancestry. He fommlatcd the nuHlem 
mathematical theory ot tum iunis. 

BOMBA. See LTroinano u cot Naples}. 

bombard, Alain Imiis cFhM }, I irtwh 
physician and marine hitdopsM. bom at Ihtrna 
in 1952 he set out across the Attantu alone 
in his rubber dingtiy ////(Vr/it/inMo prou* his 
claim that shipwreck castawa\s einsUi smaan} 
life on nothing more titan hsh atul plaiAtmt, 
Ho landed at Harba<U>s on Deteinbrr 24, 
1952, emaciated, but vittdieated m Instltromya 
He now runs a manne labomtoiv ’la 
Coryphene ’ at Saint- Maht, tot the 'amB id' 
the physio-pathologv of tlic rani. Sre I'hf 
Bombard Story ; tr. B, Uonndl 

BOMBOLS, (’amilie, hafm\r US-sl I. 
LYench primitive paititer. lunn al \"enam>' It". 
Launies, (.'Otc d‘Or. Whllnnit at- .uienne 
training, he worked in a tr«udliijig ent lOn and 
us a labourer, painting a** a hi‘blr.‘, Alter 
distinguished service during W’mld Wat 1. hr 
look a job at night, and pannetl dm mg the 
day. lly 1923 tic had lu'cn de.rovi trd to 
collectors and was able to devtde all hr- umv 
to painting his very pervonal tandw apr'4 te.g. 
of the Sacn^ C V//r) and ptetme*, ot wre^flrts 
and acrobats, dhev me uueom{ntmm*tUftlv 
realistic, with a chiUbhke fianknc^ai atnl 
simplicity of tceinnqne. 

BONALD, Louis <hthrlel Amhrotse, Viemnte tlr. 
bon-ahl (1754 1840), brench witter, rnngiatrd 
to Hcidcibcri? during the laench iGwohumn 
and wrote ThtUttic du /amun'r rt 

religktux (1796), advocating the %v4ein of 
monarchy and prophcftving the retutii of tiw 
Bourbons. He was appomteil Napolcim 
minister of instruction in in 

supported the ultramontane pwttv and w.n* 
ennobled by Louis XVllL IBs son, Louis 
Jacques Maurice (178? IH7ihi became ArHo 
bishop of Lyons in 1834, and catdinal in 
1841. 

BONAPARTE, (in IiaL fowr Nvilatdes. ttt Lr. 
and Eng. three, and s|wlt Brnmapitne by 
Napoleon till 175)6) is the name of an aiicieiii 
family of Ajaccio in t’orsicn, Lium it 
descended Gharles (1746 85h fattier i»f the 
Emperor Napoleon, who assisted Ihioh in 
dofending Corsica against the I'rrnch* hwt 
ultimately took the French side, held vmimw 
appointments in Corsica, and was cimobled 
by Louis XVL As a C’orsictni cimifiitvntmrr 
ho resided in Paris, where tie nairird for fits 
son, Napoleon, a free admksian itilo the 
military school at Briemw.^ fl« wife, Mmh 
Letlzia EamoBno (17504836), mother of 
Napplepn L and itep-siiter of Uanliiiat 
Fesch, hved to see her fimiily pliiml on ilw 
thrones of Europe, and ulm to tlmt 

downfall, submiumg to her of ihmm 

with remarkable dignity. Life by 

Tschudi (trans. 1900). Beiidw the Htiiperor 
Napoleon (q.v.) and the mmi ntmed below, 
dau^tters, Mw'lf Aunt 
( 1777-1 820)'-«wife of Felix UmdmM 
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Princess of Lticcu. Cirand I^uchcss of'rii.scany returned to his estate at Morfontaino in. 


Marie Faiiliiie (1780 4825), who married 
Prince t'amillo Ik>rghcst\ and became 
Duchess of Ciiiastalla; and Maria Anmmeiata 
Caroline (1782-1859), wife of Murat. See 
works on the marriages by Bingham (1881), 
and Lives of Napoleon’s sisters by '! urquam 
(trans. 1908), IL N. Williams (1908), and 
collective works on the Bonaparte family by 
h\ Masson (1897 1914), F. Wckncr-Wildbcrg 
(1939), and on Napoleon’s brothers below by 
du c:asKe (1883), A. IL Atterkige (1909), and 
their memoirs. See also Napoi.fon 1 and III. 
Napoleon’s brothers were: 

(1) Jerome (1784-1860), youn^test brother 
of Napoleon, served as naval lieutenant in 
the expedition to Haiti, and lived in New 
York, where he married (1803) HHzabeth 
Patterson (1785-4879), daughter of a mer- 
cltant in Baltimore, He served in the war 
against Prussia, in 1807 was made king of 
Westphalia, and fought at Waterloo. He 
lived long in Florence, but in 1848 was 
appointed governor of the Invalidcs, and in 
1850 was made a F'rench marshal. His 
marriage with Fli/.aheth Patterson having 
been declared null by Napoleon, Jerome, then 
king of Westphalia was forced to marry 
Catharine, daughter of the king of Wiirttem- 
herg. By his first wife Jerome left one son, 
Jerome Ikmaparte-Palterson (1805 70), who 
nuirrictl a wealthy wife and had one son 
(183() 93), a soldier. By his second wife he 
luul three children Jerome Napoleon Charles 
(1814 47). Comte Ue Montfort; Mathildc 
(1820 1904). who married Prince Demidov; 
and Napoleon Joseph C’hnrles Paul (1822 91), 
who was horn at ‘friestc ami passed lus youth 
in Italy: entered the mililary service of 
WOrttemberg in 1837; and was expelled 
from France (1H45) for Republicanism. In 
IK4H (having on hi.s brother’s death taken the 
name of Jerome) he was elected to the Legis- 
lative National Assembly. He commanded 
at the battles of Alma and Inkcrmann. In 
1 859 he marriai the Princess (. ‘lot ildc, daughter 
of Victor FiumanucI of Italy, by whom he hud 
two stnw and a daughter. After the fall of 
the empire he ttuik u|j his residence in F’ng- 
land, but returned to F' ranee in 1872, and sat 
in the Chamber of Deputies. On the death 
of the Prince Imperial in 1879, the eldest son 
of Prince Napoleon became tl'io heir of the 
Bonapartist hopes; and in 1886 father and 
son were exiled us prcterulers to the throne. 
He. died at Rome. March 18, 189L His 
eldest son, Victor (1862-1926), settled at 
Brussels, and was Hueccctled as head of the 
Bonaparte family by Ins mn Louis (1914- ), 

( 2 ) Joseph (1768 4844), king of Naples and 
Hpain, eUicst hrotlter of Napoleon, born in 
Corsica, studied for the bur ut IVtarseillcs, 
Plerilpotenliary to the United States in 1800, 
he signed the irciiticsof Lun^vdlo ( 1801 ) and 
Amiens (1802); assisted in the vmamint 
negotiations; in 1 805 was made ruler of the 
'two Sicilies; and in 1806. king of Naples. 
A humane imd iiccompllshed man, hut an 
inelfbetive ruler, in 1808 ho was summarily 
iriinifcrred by his brother to the throne of 
Hpaln. hut found himtelf unprepared to cope 
with the Spftiiish iiwurgents. and after the 
defeat of the French at Vitoria in 1B13 


France. After Waterloo he accompanied 
Napoleon to Rochefort and escaped to 
America, became an American citizen, lived 
for some years at Bordentown, in New Jersey, 
U.S., as u farmer, but in 1832 returned to 
liurope, anti died at I'lorcncc. Bee Life by 
Abbott (1869). His wife, Julia Marie Clary 
(1777“*1845), daughter of a wealthy citizen of 
Marseilles, and sister-in-law of Bernadoite, 
king of Sweden, bore him two daughters. 

(3) Louis ^(1778- 1846), third brother, of 
Napoleon, fought in tlic army, becoming 
king of Holland in 1806 after his marriage 
with Hortense dc Bcauharnais, Napoleon’s 
step-daughter. J'he war between the Dutch 
and the F'rench led to his abdication (1810), 
He wrote some unimporUml literary works. 
One of his sons, Louis Napoleon, became the 
emperor Napoleon HI (cj.v.). See Mt^moires 
(tran.s, 1928) of hi.s wife, and article on 
Morny. 

(4) Luden (1775 1840), prince of Canino, 
and a younger brother of Napoleon, was born 
at Ajaccio, and was educatcrl at Autun, 
Hrienne, and Aix. In 1798 he was made a 
member of the C’oundl of F'ivo Hundred, and 
just before the 1 8th Brumairo he was elected 
Its prcsidciU. Ho was successful a.s minister 
of the interior; and as ambassador to Madrid 
(1800) undermined British tnnucnco. On 
condition that he woukl divorce his second 
wife (the widow of a stockbroker) the crowns 
of Italy and Spain wore olTcred liim; but ho 
refused them, and lived on his estate of 
t'anino, in the States of the C’hurch, being 
created by the poi^ Prince of Canino. Ho 
had never wholly sltakeu olT his early strong 
republicanism: and having denounced the 
arrogant policy of his brother towards the 
court of Rome, he was ’ advised ’ to leave 
Roman territory, and iit 1810, on his way to 
America, was captured by the English and 
kept a prisoner at Ludlow and Jltorngrove, 
Worcestershire, till 1814. He returned to 
Italy and published his memoirs (Jung 1882 « 
1HB3), One of his sons, Charles (1803-57), 
won a European reputation as a botanist. 
A second, Louis Ludeii (1813--91), philologist, 
born at I’horngrove, was granted a civil list 
pension for his' 222 linguistic works in 1883; 
and the third, Flerre (1815-81), became 
notorious for killing Victor Noir, a journalist, 
in a duel. 

BONAR, Iloratius. D.D., bo'mthr (1808-89), 
born in Hdinburgh, minister at Kd$o (1837* 
1866) and at Iklinburgh. Wrote well-known 
hymns--* I lay my sins on Jesus % ‘ I heard 
the voice of Jesus say \ Ac. 
BONAVENTURA, or Bonaventure, St, origi- 
nally John of EWanm (1221-74), was born 
near Orvicto, Tuscany, In 1243 he became a 
F'ranciHcan, in 1253 a teacher at Paris, in 
1256 general of his order, and in 1273 Bishop 
of Albano and cardinal. During the Council 
of Lyons he died, July 15, 1274, from sheer 
ascetic exhaustion. In 1482 he was canonized 
by Sixtui IV, and in 1587 wai ranked by 
Sktui V m the sixth of the great doctors of 
the church, Ills religious fervour procured 
for him the title of ‘ Doctor Seraphicus and 
his mysticism attracted Luther* though he 
promoted Miiriolatry* celibacy, and a high 
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view of transubstantiation- His most 
important works are the Brevdoqmum (a 
dogmatic); the Jtinerarium Mentis in Deum, 
De Reductione Artium ad TheoJogiam,^ 
commentary on P^t^r Lombard ; and his 
Biblia Pauperum, or Poor Man s Bible . 
See his works (8 vols. Rome, 1588-96; new 
ed. Freiburg, 1882-92), and books about him 
by Richard (1873) Da Vmcnza (1874), 
Prosper (1886), and Gilson (tr. 1938), 
BONCHAMP, Charles, Marquis dc, od’SjM 
(1760-93), French soldier, born at the 
chateau of Jouverteil in Anjou, fought in the 
American war of independence, and allcr 
the French Revolution, a Vendcan leader, was 
killed at the battle of Cholet on October 19. 

BOND, William Cranch (1789-1859), Ameri- 
can astronomer, born at Portland, Maine, 
from 1840 director of Harvard University 
observatory, a pioneer of celestial photo- 
graphy. His son, George Philips (1825-65), 
succeededhim. Together (and simultaneously 
with Lassell) they discovered Hyperion, the 
seventh satellite of Saturn. 

BONDFIELD, Margaret Grace (1873-1953), 
British Labour politician and trade unionist, 
was bom in Somerset, became chairman of 
the T.U.C. in 1923 and as minister ol labour 
(1929-31) was the first woman to be a British 
cabinet minister. She was made a Companion 
of Honour in 1948. ^ 

BONDI, Clemente, bon'dee (1742-1821), 
Italian Jesuit and poet, quarrelled with his 
order and fled to Austria. He wrote love 
poems and satires. 

BONE, (1) Henry (1755-1834), English enamel 
painter, was bom at Truro, in London 
enamelled watches and fans, and made 
enamel portraits, brooches, &c. In 1801 ho 
became enamel painter to George TU. 
Elected R.A. in 1811, he exhibited his large 
enamel, Bacchus and Ariadne^ after Titian, 
now in the National Gallery. His son, 
Henry Pierce (1779-1855) was also an 
enamel painter. 

(2) Sir Muirhead (1876-1953), Scottish 
painter, father of (3), born in Glasgow, 
trained at the School of Art there and went 
to London in 1899 and exhibited at the New 
English Art Club and the Royal Academy. 
His etchings, drawings, and paintings com- 
bine a meticulous realism with a strong sense 
of composition. He was an official artist on 
land and sea in both world wars, his View 
of St PauVs being one of the most striking 
records of war devastation in London. His 
most important collection of drawings and 
water-colours is Old Spain (1936). He was 
knighted in 1937. 

(3) Stephen (1904-58), British artist, eritic, 
and illustrator, son of (2), was born in 
Chiswick, London, and educated at Bed ales 
and the Slade School of Art. He married a 
fellow-student, Mary Adshead (1904- ), 
with whom he collaborated in a delightful 

his Mouse 

executed a mural scheme for the 
Piccadilly underground station (1928) which 
later gave way to advertisements. He was 
naval arust (1943-45) and the Manchester 
Guardian art critic from 1948. 

Ulrich, one of the oldest Swiss 
fabuhsts, was a preaching friar of Bern in 


1324 " 49 . His Fddshin, a t'oiltn fioit Duhlcs 
and jokes, was one of the lir^t ( iernuus Inu^kr* 

BCJNGHI, Hwggwi, kmg V:rr i t 95 u 
Italian conservanve statcMiuiii, funu 
professor of Ancient Historv at Hmnc, iiful 
author of an edition of Plalo'!% workn 
was horn at Naples. 

BONHAM-<’AR'rFH. I ady \ hdel 

) Liberal peditician eiikI pnldfcifit, 

daughter of H. H. Asqnnh Ln.l. She 
married in 1915 Sir Manncc llonhatn-rarfcr. 
scientist and civil servant. I iulv Vudes h;w 
been prominent in cultural nntl polifieal 
movcmertis, serving as prrfddcnt (d the 

Liberal Party Organi/ation in 1944 45 and 
governor of tl'ie ILB.C. (L’^41 Ja 

Grimond, MJL, Icadei ol the I tbrial pait>, 
is her son-in-law. 

BONHKUR, Rush, r LwV.' 99), Ljcnch 
animal-painter, born at lint deau\. ’fttudieil 
iiiuler iicT fuihcL Raymoml td. in 

1841 exlubited at the Saltm. Her 
with Oxen (1849) is in the I u\cmhont'«, 
her famous Horn* m the 

Gallery of New Yoik. The known 
engraving was nuule h'ont a mnaflrr lejdica 
in the National (nillcry, I oiuhnn See hook 
by Larudle (1885). 

BONIFACE, St, hmHfm 975 

Apostle of Germany win we ormnnil nanir 

was Winfrid, w’iis horn in tpudmldi. at 

Creditonin Oevon). !*ronu1iiUlhood a Ihniei 
dictine monk in l*\eter, he lau^ht tn the 
monastery of Nurshnn neat Rone.rv, %%*n 
elected abbot (717). IlcdeGnunl ftii'* dignity 
in order to spread (‘huMjanitv atnong the 
Frisians, but a wttr put an etui to hui iintnedt'* 
ate plans. He returned to Nnrdutg* fnd wt 
out again in 71 H with a ennmnvaon Itoni Pope 
Ciregory U to preaeli the go^ipel to ah the 
tribes of Germany, I le met with great niiecevi 
in Thuringia, Bavsifiiu hrtctdaitd, and 

Saxony, everywhere tuiptiriitg uuilticuden. ittul 
was conseeruted bishop afvliluNtiop 

and primate of CIcrnmny (7429 He foumted 
the bishoprics of Rati»(hon, ihpmiL Lrct^ing, 
Siilzburg, Faderhorn, Wur/lnirg* lat'leaaih, 
and Erfurt, and tlu* abbey id" I'ulda, fits 
chief life-work was bringing cvrtvihiint in (tie 
Frankish kingdom into aeeordaner with 
Roman Catludic order and wipp-rr^aang the 
irregularities of Irish or C7o{ii«ilu« Ctnisofin* 
ity. Jn 747 Mainr, became hi^ luiniailal «iit: 
but in 754 he resigned tho itrdwishopric, and 
had resumed bis rniwknuiry work atiitum the 
Frisians, when bo was killed « near 

Leeuwarden, by beidhciw, June 5, W4, lt« 
remains were taken to Fulda* Xce tns 
correspomlenco (trims. 194111 and 
Life by Willibald Included In Lcvir 4 .i«, Vmm 
(1905), trana* 1916, also works by Muller 
(1870), Browne (1910), and I*. M. Siciilotn 
Anglo-Saxon Bngkmd (1943). 

BONIFACE, the name of ftinc iHifitM* of 
which two are noteworthy i 

pope (129^-1303), s iioW« of Aimgiii, Hi* 
tenure of the Roman we wns mtuketi by the 
most strenuous assertion of papal aullwrity: 
m the bull Unam Sanetam of 1302 he utaiiued 
swremo Power in temporal and spirilwal 
affairs. He fauea. however, to assert a 
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feudal superiority over Sicily, and sought 
\vitlu)iit success to call Edward I of England 
to account » Philip the Pair of I^Yancc, 
supported by his states and clergy, maintained 
the independence of his kingdom; disregar- 
ded many bulls and briefs, and even excom- 
munication; and. with the aid of Italian 
enemies of Boniface, took him prisoner at 
Anagni. Boniface died at Rome soon 
afterwards in 1303. P'or his simony Dante 
placed him in the Irifetno. See Life by 
Bouse (1933). 

Boniface IX* real name Pietro TomaccUL 
pone (13K9-J404), was chosen to succeed 
Urban VI in opposition to the Avignoncse 
Clement VO. He was notoriously inexperi- 
enced in papal administration but acquired 
despotic power in Rome. 

BONILLA, Manuclj ho-neel'ya (Oi49'“I9t3), 
Honduran poHticuin and revolutionary, 
born in Jutacalpa. He was twice president 
of Honduras (19t)3-“07 and 1911-13), on ouch 
occasion his presidency being achieved by 
revolt against the holder of the olHce. 
BONING'rON, Richard Parkes (1802-28), 
linglish i>uintcr. was born near Nottingham. 
About 1817 his family nroved to Calais, and 
there and at Paris he stiuUed art and began 
a friendship with Delacroix, who introduced 
Bonington to oriental art, while the latter 
sl\owc<( Delacroix his watercolour techniques. 
Bonington’s tirst works were exhibited in the 
Salon in 1822, mostly sketches of Lc Havre 
and Lilicbonne. He also began to work in 
lithography, illustrating Baron I'aylor’s 
Poj’ogtw, P'rom 1824 he experimented 
incrcnsitiglv in romantic subjects taken from 
history and studied armour. His best-known 
works followed: Francis / ami Margui*riu* of 
Mo mm*, //eary /K rece tying the Spimish 
omtuLmulor, Hritranve to the Gntml (Umut, 
aitd Oueoi Palace^ Iho National Gallery, 
LondiUt, possesses his Piazzettn, St Mark*s, 
Venice, Sunset, and three water-colours. His 
work fi>rntH an hnportant link between 1 Yench 
and b’nglish art. He excelled in light dtccts 
acitieved by the xim of a large expanse of sky, 
broad areas of pure colour aiKl the silhouet- 
ting of ilark atul light masses, as well as his 
rten colouring of heavy draperies and bro- 
cades. After a sun-stroke, he fell seriously ill 
and died in London. «See monograph by 
Horn A. Jihirley (194U). 

BONIVARD, h'rmu^oln de, ho-ftee-%nthr (1493- 
1570). Swiss divine and peditidan, prior of 
the abbey of St Victor, opposed the Duke of 
Savoy. His imprisontnent in the dungeons 
of iiullon castle (1532 36) was celebrated 
in mmxy popular f<»lk-?iongs and in Byron's 
legciidary poem. Prisoner of ChUhfu A 
convert ’to the protestant faith, Bonivard, 
after his fiberatiim by the Bereneso, wrote 
tm itnpoftant ihmnkk, amended byCktlvin. 
See Lives by Bcrghotf (1923) and Bressier 
{1944). 

BONNARD* (I) AM (IH83- ), 

French poet, novelist, essayist, was born at 
Poitieri m 1883, and won the national poetry 
priy^ with his tirst coticctlon of poems, les 
Fomiiiers ( 1 906). i !e took up the psycholofd- 
cal novel with m Vk #r Pmwur (1913), An 
Aeadomiciin since 1932, he was minister of 
eduemion in the Vichy government (1942*45). 


(2) Pierre (1867-1947), French painter and 
lithographer, was born in Paris and trained 
at the Academic Julicn. FIc joined the group 
called * Lcs Nabis which included Denis 
and Vuillard, with wliom he formed the 
' intimist ’ group. His style was formed 
under the intlucncc of impressionism, 
Japanese prints and the works of Gauguin 
and 'rouIousc-Lautrcc. Ignoring the move- 
ments towards abstraction, he continued to 
paint interiors arul landscapes, in which 
everything is subordinated to the subtlest 
rendering of light and colour clfccts. See 
Life by 1'errasse (1927). 

BONNA'P, I/6on Jos<'ph Plorentin, bon~nah 
( 1 833-1 922), I Ycnch paint cr, born at Bayonne, 
was well known as a painter of religious 
pictures, such as his Adorn ami Pke Jinding 
the Body of Ahei (I860) at Lille, and as a 
portrait painter of Flugo, Pasteur, Dumas, 
See. 

BONNER, F^dmuiid (r. 1500-69), Bishop of 
London. 'Phe reputation he gained at Oxford 
recommended him to Wolscy, who made him 
his chaplain. His xeal in King Henry’s 
service after Wolscy’s fall earned him clue 
promotion; and in 1533 he was deputed 
to appear before the pope at Marseilles, to 
appeal to a general council. His language on 
t!\is occasion is said to have suggested to His 
Holiness tlic fitness of Imving him burned 
alive, or thrown into a caldron of molten 
lead, so that Bonner judged it prudent to 
depart. In 1540 ho was made Bishop of 
London, and ns such pronounced sentence 
on several Protestant martyrs, though it is 
certain he did his best to befriend Anne 
Askew. After Edward VPs accession, ho 
gave proofs of his lukewarmness in the cause 
of reformtition, and at length, in 1549, was 
committed to the Marshalsea, and deprived 
of hks bishopric. The accesvsion of Queen 
Mary (1553) restored him to ollko; and his 
pan in the persecutions of the Protestants 
made him thoroughly unpopular. On 
Bli'/abeth's accession (1558), Bonner accom- 
panied his episcopal brethren to salute her at 
Higligate, but was excepted from the honour 
of kissing her hand. In May 1559 he refused 
the oath of supremacy, so was depovsed and 
again imprisoned in the Marshalsea, where 
ho died, 

BONNET, homnay, (1) Charles (1720-93). 
Swiss naturalist and philosopher, born at 
Geneva, distinguished lumsell by researches 
on parthenogenesis, polypi, the tapeworm, 
the respiration of insects, the use of leaves, 
^c. Failing sight made him iibandon his 
experiments and turn to philosophy. Flo was 
cntical of vitalistic theories and pointed out 
that the non-existence of the soul can never 
be proved. Ho held a catastrophic theory of 
evolution. See studios by 3. Trombley (1794), 
A. Lemoino (1850), do Caraman (1859), and 
E. ClajparMe (1909), 

(2) wrgesi (I889-. ), FYench politician, 

born at Baiillac in Dordogne, was elected to 
the Assembly in 1924, became ambassador 
to the United States in 1937, and wm 
foreign minister at the time of the Munich 
crisis of im 

BONNEVAL* Claude Al«aiidre, Comte de, 
(1675-1747), French adveatuwr, 
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served with distinction in Italy and the 
Netherlands, but for extortion and insolence 
was condemned to death by a court-martial. 
Fleeing to Austria, he fought against his 
native country, and performed daring exploits 
under Prince Eugene in the war against 
Turkey. As master-general of ordnance in 
the Netherlands, he quarrelled with the 
governor, and was again condemned to death 
by a court-martial. His sentence commuted, 
he went to Constantinople, became a Moham- 
medan, and achieved success as general in the 
war of the Porte with Russia, and in Persia, 
but was ultimately banished. Sec works by 
the Prince de Ligny (1817) and Vandal (1885). 
BONNEVILLE, Nicholas do, bon-veei (1760- 
1828), French writer, appointed president of 
a Paris district during the French Revolution 
(1789), A student of English and German 
literature, he translated Shakespeare, founded 
several newspapers, and wrote a history of 
modern Europe (1792). 

BONNEY, William H., ‘ Billy the Kid ’ 
(1859-81), American bandit, born in New 
York, achieved legendary notoriety for his 
hold-ups and robberies in the south-western 
states 

BONNIVARD. See Bonivard. 

BONO, Emilio de (1866-1944), Italian general 
and Fascist politician, born at Cassano 
d’Adda, was in 1922 a quadmmvir of the 
Fascist ‘ March on Rome *, was made 
governor of Tripolitania in 1925, colonial 
minister in 1929, and was commander-in- 
chief at the commencement of hostilities 
against Abyssinia in 1935. In 1943 he 
opposed Mussolini in the Fascist Grand 

was executed for treason. 

Joseph, bo-no' mee (1739-1806), 
Italian architect, was born at Rome, and 
settled in England in 1767. Ho revived Greek 
renaissance style. His son, Joseph (1796- 
1878), illustrated important works by 
Egyptologists, and wrote on Nineveh. He 
was curator of Soane’s Museum. 

BONONCINI, or Buononcini, Giovanni Maria, 
bo-non-chee'nee (1642-78), Italian composer 
born near Modena, where in 1671 he became 
a violinist in the court orchestra, and sub- 
sequently chapel-mastcr of the cathedral. 
Between 1666 and his death he published a 
great quantity of chamber and vocal music. 

with a treatise, the Mmico prattico, 
which was influential in its day. His sons 

Antonio (1675-1726) were notable composers 
the former specially remembered for his 
rival^ with Handel during the German 

impresario'iSdon°*’®"^*^“ composer and 
BONPLAND, Aini6, bd-pl& (1773—18581 

with Rochelle, travelled 

South America (1799- 
J described 6000 new 
species of plants. Named professor of 

History at Buenos Aires in 1816 he 
undertook a ionmAtr * 1 .,. ne 


m H rr 

at Copenhagen, aiui wnne tn it.nri, 

letters, a work on the iinansnapent, Ac. 
BONVAI.OT, Fkw (kjhriel. h) r.i /c ilK5i 
1933), I'rencli explorer, \\\n fnnn at f-p'dvjiv 
(Aube) and travelled cxtcuMvely in t Vniral 
Asia. 

BOOLPl, Ge<>rgt\ ( I K ! 5 64h rin.di-.h inafhe- 
matician and logician, hoin at I iiKoln, whcfe 
he started a school hetoic hrconiinn prtdc^sor 
of Mathematics at <*orK in IN-In. ip* ,|j^j 
important work on the mathcin.ifu,?! 
of analytic tran.srornia£ion\. of diffeirniod 
equations, &c., hut is primarily kinnui hy tn% 
Mathcmittkal Aimivsix 0/ /ityn' ( Ui 4 ' ,11^! 
LawsofTfunmh({\^$4\^ in winch tie rmph>\rd 
mathematical sytnhohsm to ryprc'.'i }onH:.il 
processes, as an imtfitatufmn pumect tq’ 
modern .syrnbohe logic gieatlv mflnriunig 
the subsequent work of I npx iim! Bet p, nut 
Russell, among tnhets. Hr w.o, awniiird thr 
Royal Medal hv the Ihnal Soviets m Ih-M .nnl 
was elected feilow in BSS'/, vote, Ms*ry 
Evm‘.s1' (d. 19I6), wav uKo .1 mattinmii wiii 


See study by Ckrbham { K 
JONK, Daniel ( I Hs Ajnrtu 


JDuenos Aires m 1816 he 
undertook a journey up the PamnA- Nn 
Fr^cia, dictator of Paraguay, arrester! him 
^d kept him prisoner for nine 

Victor von (1745-18321 
studied at Levden 
Cambridge, and Pans, lived much in Italy an^ 


BOONK, u ^ ‘‘.r* AJnrrunn 

pioneer, horn in Pcnnwlvamii, went tn 
Kentucky, ami from Ifod livml m the 
and explored mueft of die ununtv wnb hn 
brother. He was twice eapttiied h\ Iiniiuuv 
and repeatedly fepdled 7.%f Lnlion 

uttack.s on a stock udr fort, winai be bud 
erected, now Booncsboro. .Sc«' 1 nev In I thtnt 
(19?^* nutoq itihl i mihvrr 

BO()RDK, or Horde, Andrew ft', I 4 U|| 
Carthusmn monk, horn near i'uaftekl. who 
front 1,527 studied mrdii'tnr nt frami 
7oulou.se. Montpclbrr. and W iinmbeig; 

VompnMcla, rtiut t«Vr 
7 homas C romwdl carricti Ummgb a «mh4rn* 
uiU niisMcukitt brance auil hivtin, Hr W'uc 
U.scd medicme in (ilavgnw ifnvrllrd 

through Europe to Jeruvalem., and tftrd m iHr 
Meet prison m LtUHlum lUnmitA Amt 
works arc his Djwory and Ihc lvr.^i o# 

K£i3'r;!,«;irAr,;.:s^ 
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a religious movetncni clovrly akm to thni 

acLpR‘d hf Hhlcfly perwciiirtb tic 
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Brhict'. Hsiroii 'I'rcinf 1 1 nui i*ii | h 

thainifiictuicG wax born in 
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^umg at reduced prices inirtiditi'ril iftr 
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thMargL/'^aS Siif 
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BOOTH, (1) Barton (16811735), BngUsh 
actor, the son of a Lancashire squire, was 
educated at Westminster, but, turning actor, 
played with success for two seasons at Dublin, 
and in 1700 appeared in Betterton’s company 
in l.ondon. His performance of Cato in 
Addison’s tragedy in 1713 brought him 
wealth and fame. 

(2) Charles (1840- 1016), Lnglish ship- 
owner, statistician, and social reformer, born 
at Liverpool, joined his brother Alfred in 
founding the Booth Steamship Company and 
the allied leather factories of Alfred Booth «Sc 
Co. An ardent radical in his youth, he 
settled in London in 1875 and devoted 18 
years to the preparation of his great IJfv ami 
Labour of /he People in l omioa (lh()3), the 
prototype of the modern social survey, based 
on organiyed on-the-spot investigation. He 
also wrote on the aged poor and other 
social (luestions. He became president 
of the Royal Statistical Society (1892-94), 
served on several commissions, was made 
privy councillor (LH)4), F.R.S., and received 
many honorary degrees. 

(3) Kdwiii Thomas (1833 93), American 
actor, s<ut of (6), horn in Harford county, 
Maryland, played 'fresscl at the age of 16 
to his father's Richard HI and rose to the 
top of his professiot), visititig Ihigland (1861- 
1862), and in 1864 produced Hamlet in New 
Ym'k for a record run. Ruined by opening 
a theatre in New York it\ 1869^ he was able 
to settle his debts by 1877. He visited 
Ciermany and Britain (1880 82) and played 
Othello to Henry Irving's lago. See Lives by 
Winter (1893), CJrossman (1894), and 
Lock ridge (1932). 

(4) Sir Iwlix (1775 1850). l.ondon distiller, 
who contributed £17,000 tor Rosses Arctic 
CKpedition (1829-33), and after whonr the 
Boothitt P'ehK peninsula was named. Hewu.s 
made a lniri»nct in 183.5, 

(5) didm Wilkes (1839 65), American 
assassin, son of (6), was born at Baltimore 
atid was an unsuccessful actor. In 1865 he 
enlcfetl into a conspiracy to ttvenge the defeat 
of the tV)tifcderates and shot President 
I ittcoln (q.v,) at I 'onr.s '1 heat re, Washington, 
on April 14. He broke his leg, managed to 
escape to Virginia, but was trucked on April 
26, uihI. rehisitig to surrender, was shot. 
8cc works by Stern (1939) and Bryan (1940). 

(6) Junius Brutus (17%' 1852), linglislt 
actor, father of (3) and (5), was born in 
I ondoitj went on the stage at 17, and 
aehievetl fasne as Richard 111 at <’ovent 
(iarden. In 1821 he emigrated to the United 
States, where for thirty years he was fatuous 
in spite of his eccentricity, even insanity, 
aggravated by his tlrttnkennesH. 

(7) Williwu C1H29H912), RnglLsh founder 
and * general * of the Salvation Army, born 
at Nottingham, was minister of the Methodist 
New C’omiexlon (1855 61), hut the foutuUo 
don of the Sidvfitian Army on military lines 
began in 1865 with mission work in liOndon’s 
Hast Ettd, He was the mainspring of the 
Army, so named in 1878, and directed its 
growth at home imd tihroud. See his Darke/it 
hilikmi(imQ) and Lives by Riillton (1912), 
Beghie (1920), and St John Hrvine (1934), 
Hii wife, Catherine (1129-90), was fully 


EORDE 

associated with him. Sec Life by Booth- 
Tucker (1892). His son Braimvcll (1856- 
1929) and his dnnghtcr Lvangdine 0865- 
1950) succeeded him. Sec study by P. W. 
Wilson (1940). 

BOOniBY, 0) Guy Newel! (1867-190.5), 
novelist, born in Adelaide, Australia, but 
long resident in F.ngland, wrote over fifty 
novels, many on Australian life. His ‘ Dr 
Nikola’ novels were particularly successful. 

(2) Sir Robert John (iraliam, 1st Baron 
Boothby of Buchan and Rattray Head (1900- 
), Scots C!onservativc politician, was 
educated at Eton and Oxford. In 1924 lie 
was elected M.P. for liast Abcnlccnshirc, (he 
scat he held until 1958. ‘Discovered’ in 
1926 by Win.ston C'hurchtll, he became hts 
parliamentary private secretary till 1929, 
Hrom 1940 to 1941 he was parliamentary 
secretary to the ministry of food and later 
served in the R.A.F. Keenly interested in 
international atfairs, he became in 1948 an 
original member of the Cmuncil of United 
Europe and was a British delegate to its 
Consultative Assembly (1949-54), He was 
made an ollicer of the Legion of Honour in 
1950, was knighted in 1953, and raised to the 
peerage in 1958. I le lias beem an outstanding 
commentator on public alfairs on radio and 
T,V, He brought to political argument a 
refreshing candour, a robust independence 
ami a talent for exposing the easy hypocrisies 
of public life. See his 'Lhe New Nrononiy 
(1943) aiul / Lnr/It 7h iJve (1947). 

BOCmiE, Clare ( 1903- ), American author- 
ess, born in New York, was on the editorial 
stair of Voi/ne and other periodicals, wrote 
European Nprirt}^ (1940), &c., but was most 
successful with her plays, which include The 
H'onwn ( 1936) anti Kiss the Pays Goodhye 
(1938), She was elected to the House of 
Representatives us a Republican in 1942, and 
was U.S. ambassador to Italy ( 195.3-56). She 
married (1935) Henry Robinson Luce (q.v.). 
BOPI% bVa«z( 179L4867), <:Jerman philologist, 
born at Muirw:, studied oriental languages, 
and at Paris wrote 77ie C'onjmatioti of the 
Sanskrit Verb (1816), in which he showed the 
common origin of the Indo-Buropean 
languages. Hts great work is A Comparative 
Crammar of Sanskrit, 7a* nd, Creek, Latin, 
I ithuankifu Old Slavonic, Oothie, ami Cerman 
(6 vols. 1833 52; truns. by Eastwick). 

Bf>R. Sec Komorowski. 

BORA, Katharinii von (t499--4552), having 
adopted Lutheran doctrines, cscaned from 
tlic C’istcrcian convent of Nimptsclicn, near 
Grimma, in 1523, and married Luther in 
1525. 

BORAH, William Edgar (1865*494()), Ameri- 
can senator, advocated disarmament but 
opposed the entry of the U.S. A. into the 
League of Nations. 

BORC’HGREVINK, Carsten Egeberg, hormf” 
prthvitik (1864 4934), Norwegian explorer, 
born at Oslo, emigrated to AuHtnilia, was the 
lirst to set foot on the Antarctic continent 
(1894), and Brst to winter there (l$98-*99), 
BOR0A, Jean Cbirtet do (n33»99), French 
mathematician and astronomer, born at Dax, 
helped to mcasura the arc of the meridian 
ana to establish the metric system* 

BOE0E, Andrw, 3©e Booaoa. ' 
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BORDEAUX, Henry, bor-do (1870- ), 

French novelist and Academician (elected 
1919), bom in 1870 at Thonon, studied law 
before he took to writing novels, concerned 
with the defence of family life, often with a 
Savoy background, such as La Peur de vivre 
(1902), Les Roquevillard (19^6), La Mmson 
(1913), &c. See study by Ligot (Pans 1925). 
BORDEN, Sir Robert Eaird, G.C.M.G. 
(1854-1937), Canadian statesman, born at 
Grand Pr6, Nova Scotia, practised as barris- 
ter, became leader of the Conservative party 
in 1901, in 1911 overthrew Laurier’s ministry 
on reciprocity with the U.S.A., and was 
prime minister of the Dominion till 1920. 
He organized Canada for war, and was the 
first overseas premier to attend a Cabinet 
meeting in London (1915). ^ , ■ 

BORDET, Jules, bor-day (1870- ), Belgian 

physiologist, born at Soignics, Nobel prize- 
man (1919), was an authority on sera, 
discovered alexine and the microbe of whoop- 
ing cough. 

BORDONE, Paris, bor-dd'nay (1500-71), 
Italian painter of the Venetian school, was 
bom at Treviso and worked there, in 
Vicenza, Venice, and Paris, He was strongly 
influenced by his greater contemporary, 
Titian, his most celebrated work being the 
Fisherman presenting the Ring of St Mark to 
the Doge, in the Venice Accademia, 
BORELH, Gian Alfonzo, bor-el'lee (1608-79), 
Italian mathematician and physiologist, was 
born at Naples, where he held a professorship 
as well as at Pisa and Messina, He founded 
the iatrophysical school of medicine, which 
sought to explain all bodily functions by 
physical laws, 

BORENIUS, Tancred (1885-1948), Finnish 
art historian, professor of the History of Art 
at University College, London, from 1922, 
is known for his writings on Italian and early 
English painting. 

BORGHESE, bor~gay'zay, a great family of 
Siena, afterwards at Rome. — Camillo Bor- 
ghese ascended the papal throne in 1605 as 
Paul V, A marriage with an heiress of the 
house of Aldobrandini brought the Borghesc 
family into the possession of great wealth. — 
Prince Camillo Filippo Ludovico Borghesc 
(1775-1832) joined the French army, in 1803 
married Pauline, Napoleon’s sister, and 
became governor-general of Piedmont. He 
sold the Borghese collection of art treasures 
to Napoleon for 13,000,000 francs, receiving 
in part-payment the Piedmontese national 
domains; when these were reclaimed by the 
king of Sardinia in 1815, he received back 
part of the collection. The Borghese Palace 
still contains one of the finest collections of 
paintings in Rome, though some of its 
treasures were sold in 1892-93. See J, H, 
Douglas, The Principal Noble Families of 
Rome (1905). 

BORGIA, bor'Jah, the Italian form of Borja, 
the name of an ancient family in the Spanish 
province of Valencia. Alfonso de Borja 
(1378-1458), bishop, accompanied Alfonso 
of Aragon to Naples, and was chosen pope as 
Calixtus HI. Rodrigo de Borja (1431-1503), 
his nephew, ascended the papal throne in 1492 
as Alexander VI (q.v.). Before this he had 
had a number of children by a Roman girl, 


Giovanna Catanci, known as Vano/.M, Two 
of these cluldrcn became cMU'Ciallv nouuuHir%, 

(1) Caesar (I47n IMYJU ainbifinus iituj 
energetic, was a brilHant general aiul adnnms- 
tralor. At seventeen a cardinal, lie \\\i\ 
suspected, perhaps rightly, of piocuiing the 
assassination of his drier In other, wlioin he 
shortly after succeeded as capt.ntor.eneral o| 
the Church, for which post hr rc.ulilv doth, ‘it 
the purple. He martied Prnu'C'iS i’hatloitc 
d’Albrct, sister of the king of Na^atir f 

and in two successive campaigns in.ufe 
himself master of Romamuu IVMima. .Sirtm. 
Piombino, and Urhino; tie went so lat as to 
threaten Horence itself, and was planmnit the 
reconstruction of a kinpdo'in td tVnffat liah 
with himself at its head. He was inrnacmg 
Bologna when, on the eve of he* depattuie bo 
his third cainpaign, both he and Ins faihn 
were taken seriously ill at a latewdl hamtnrt 
given by the C'ardinal of Crnncto. I here was 
talk 01 poison. C'acsar survivrtl. hut lu*» 
father died and his cnrnucs now rallied. 
The succession to tlie papacy, of jolim* H, his 
bitterest enemy, after Ihmds huef id' 

twenty-seven days, was fatal to fum. ( 'arsar 
surrendered at Naples, undm the pioimse of 
a safe conduct; hut GoioatHo di i'oidova 
broke his oath, and (iMHf had hun i'auird 
to Valencia. In however* hr made im, 

escape to the court of N.ivm te. took i oimuand 
of the royal forces iptaimd the trlirlhum* 
Constable of Navarre, aiul fell at the vtrge or 
the citadel of Viana. Mnrcti td, ivp), | lespitr 
attempts to rchuhihtatc if. ftn mrnwr\ 
remains in execnUiom \'el among', | the 
peoples whom he govetned hr IrH the 
reputation of u iust firincr. mniKlit and 
He encouraged art. and wa*» ihr friend ot 
Pinturicchio, urul the priUeHos of 1 conardo 
da Vinci. Sec Lives fiv tianiri lldUU, 
Sabatini (1912), and Woodwatd (toLth 

(2) l.iicre/Ja (t4H0 tM9h born hi Rome, 

married Sforza, Lord of Bcsdtii dune 149.L; 
but her father aruudkd ttm maitnigc iLluH. 
and gave her (149H) to a nephew of thr 
king of Naples. L'ather attd btoihct havitift 
secured the assassiruttion of the iiew" hm.haiHl 
(1500), Imcrc/Ja now hccaiiw the wtir of 
Alfonso, son of the Duke of f*de, who iiP’ 
herited the duchy of LVrrar.t, Luirc/m hm. 
been represented as outside the pale iif 
humanity by her mvm. and 

crimes; and as a too pliant imarwiurnt m iltr 
hands of Alexander or of Caesar Itorgm. 
She died, enjoying the respect of hci 

a generous patroness t»f fciintini^ iifid of mi. 
besung by Ariosto and other poet**. Hm t afV 
by Oregorovius (1H74. tmm. I*WL 
Story of the Bor gins (19I2|* Fortlglipiih Tkf 
Borgias (trans, 192B). and liy N. 

Balchin^ (1948), (^oltison-Morley (19321, 
(1939), Pope (1946). tind LHibretoii 

(1954), 

(1867-1941), Ammcitfi sculptor, born tti 
Idalp of Danish descent, won rermwii lor 
works of coloMal proporticini, weti ip* tlir 
famous Mount Eushmorc National 
portrwag Washington, Lincoln, letrerwwi. 
and Thwdore Rootevelt, hewii out of ttw 
rock of the mountainside, llin brother 
Solon Hmmihal (1868-1922) tl»o won fmtn 
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m a sculptor, especially of horses and * wild 
west ’ subjects. See studies by C’. IL Caniu 
(1913) and A, Adams (1929). 
BORGOGNONE, Ambrogio, h(>r-}^(m-yiTrmy 
it, 1445 452.^), Milanese painter whose work 
is characteri/.cd by a graceful tixnitnieiit con- 
veying a feeling of genuine piety. Virgin 
Cramied in the Brera Gallery in Milan and 
the frescoes at the CVrtosa di l^wia arc good 
examples of his work. See Pater's MAre/- 
/awAv (1K95). 

BORIS GODUNOV. See Ciootwov. 
BORLASE, William (1695 1772), Cornish 
antiquary, was for fifty years rector at 
Ludgvan. He published The AnthiUiiicx of 
Cornwall (1754), ice. 

BORMANN, Martin (1900 ?45), CJerman 
Nazi politician, born at Halbcrstadt, one of 
Hitlers closest advisers, became Reichs- 
minister (1941) after Hess's flight to Scotland 
and was with Hitler to the last. His own fate 
is uncertain, but he was probably killed by 
Russian snipers in the mass break-out by 
Hitler’s stair from the C'hunccllory May 1, 
1945. lie was sentenced to death in absentia 
by the Nuremberg Court (1046). 

BORN, (1) Bertraml de (c. I140»c. 1215). 
Frencli troubadour, born ii\ P6rigord, played 
a conspicuous part in the struggles of the 
English king Henry H attd his sons, and died 
a monk at Dalon, itcar Limoges. See study 
by C. Appel (1931). 

(2) Max (1882 ), German physicist, 

born Jit Breslati (Wroclaw). Professor of 
'rhcorctical Physics at Odttingen (1921 .13), 
lecturer at Catnhridgc (1933 36), professor 
of Natural Philosophy at lUlinburgh (1936 
1953). he shared the 1954 Nobel prize with 
Walther Bothe (q.v.), for work in tlic fleUl of 
tutantmUi physics. 

BORNE, Ludwig* hw/n^ (1786.1837), Ger- 
man political writer and satirist, horn at 
I'Yankfurl of Jewish descent, baptized inJK)8, 
edited various journals (1812 21), establishing 
his reputation as a vigorous opponent of tlic 
Prtissiun government, and inciting, the CJcr* 
man people to revolution and social reform. 
1'lie iTcneli Revolution of July 18,30 drew 
Itim to Paris, where he linally settled in IH.32, 
and died of consumption. Ho and Heine 
became bitterly hostile t(» each other. 8ce 
his Brkfe mts Paris aiul his IJfc by CJutzkow 
(1840), 'and other works by Uervinus (IH38), 
Beurnuum (1841), and Hokmann (1888). 
BDRODIN, Alexander Borphyrevleh, ho-rth 
dveerf Cl 833-87), Russian composer and 
tciontist, an illegitimate um of Prince 
Cicdcanov, who registered him ns the child 
of a serf. Although Borodin showed a 
precocious aptitude for music, beginning to 
compose at the age of nine, he was trained 
for medicine and distinguisltcd himself as a 
chemist. His first lysletmUic musical studies 
were undortaken in IH62. under Balakirev, 
who conducted his First Symphony in 1869. 
From 1872 onwards* Borotlm lectured on 
Cliemlstry at the St Petersburg School of 
Medicine for Womcm liis ctmipositioim 
includa the unfinished opera, /Vlw# Jfmr, 
three symphonies, the last of which was also 
left unfinished, and the symphonic sketch. 
In the Steppes of Cmtm! Asia, See study by 
O, E IL Abraham (1927). 


BOROUGH, (1) Steven (1525-84), English 
navigator, bora at Northam, Devon, cap- 
tained a vessel on the first voyage to northern 
Russia via North Cape in 1553, and became 
chief pilot to the newly founded Muscovy 
Company. He discovered the entrance to 
the Kara Sea. 

(2) Willimn (1536-99), younger brother of 
(1), was also an expert navigator of Russian 
waters, drew np charts of the northern ocean 
(1560) and the north Atlantic (1576). He 
was vice-admiral in Drake’s C’adiz adventure 
and commandeil a ship against the Armada. 
See Hakluyt’s Navigations* 

BORROMEO, St <’arlo, har-raojia/o (1538 ■ 
1584), cardinal and Archbishop of Milan, 
canonized in 1610, was born in 1538 at his 
father’s castle of Arona, on tlic Lugo Mag- 
giorc. He did much to bring the CVuncil of 
Trent to a successful conclusion, and Iiad the 
principal part in drawing up the famous 
Catechismus Romamt.w I Ic was renowned tor 
his determined clTorls to maintain ccclcstasli- 
cal discipline and for his poor relief during 
the famine of 1570 and the plague of 1576. 
lie founded in 1570 the Helvetic College at 
Milan; and he brought about an alliance ol 
the seven bwiss Clitholic cantons for the 
defence of the faith. See lives by Sailer. 
Dicringcr, Sala (Milan 1857-59)* Giussano 
(ling, trans. 1884), and IL H. Thompson 
(1893). His nephew. Count Erederko 
Borromeol 1564-1631), from 1595 Archbishop 
of Milan, founded the Ambrosian Library. 
BORROMINI, Erancesco, hor-rikmee me 
(1599-1667), Italian architect, was the chief 
representative of the baroque style. Bee the 
study by E, Hernpcl (Vienna 1924). 
BORROW, ihmrge Henry (1803 -81), English 
author, was horn at East Dcreham, Norfolk. 
His father, a captain of militia, durjng the 
Napoleonic war moved about with his 
regiment to Scotland, Ireland, and numy parts 
or England, then settled at Norwich, where 
young Borrow attended the grammar school 
(1816-18), and for the next live years was 
articled to a Brnni of solicitors. Already he 
deserved his Romany title * I.aveugro * 
(* wordmaster ’), having picked up a know- 
ledge of Irish, b'rench, German and Danish 
(these two under * Taylor of Norwich ’), 
Welsh, Latin, Greek, even of Romany, the 
language of that strange race of which ho was 
almost an adopted member. On his father’s 
dcutli In 1824 he came up to London to seek 
his fortune, and fared ill as hack-writer to 
.Sir Richard Phillips the publisher. From 
1825 to 1832 he wandered in England, 
sometimes in Gypsy company as described 
in Lavmgra and. Romany Rye in which 
autobiography and fiction overlap, and was 
nearly poisoned by a Romany beldame, 
fought and vanquished the Flaming Imman, 
with Isoptd Berners tented in Mumpers 
Dingle, and mot with other accidents. . Next, 
as agent of the Bible Society he visited St 
Petersburg (1833-35), Portugal, Spam* and 
IMorocco (ia33-«39). In 1840 ho married a 
well-to-do widow* and settled down on a 
small estate of hors at Oulton, near Lowestoft* 
where, after travels in south-eastern Bwope 
(1844), a tour in Wales (1854), and t msldwice 
of some years in Londont he ended 
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a lonely man, sensitive to criticism, brusque 
of speech, and yet a giant in strength 
stature. Among his chief works are 
Zincali^ or Gypsies of Spain (1840); The Bible 
in Spain (1843), which was an instant success; 
Lavengro (1851); its sequel, Romany Rye 
(1857); Wild Wales (1862); and Romano 
Lavo-Uh or Word-book of the EngUsh-Gypsy 
Language (1874), written unsuccessfully to 
forestall a similar work by Charles Godfrey 
Leland. All but the first and last are auto- 
biographical. His Letters to the British and 
Foreign Bible Society appeared in 1911, his 
Welsh Poems in 1915. Sec Watts-Dunton s 
Old Familiar Faces (1916); Lives by Knapp 
(1899), Jenkins (1912), Thomas (1912). C. K. 
Shorter (1920), who edited the complete 
works (16 vols. 1924), Stephen (1927), and 

BOSANQUET, Bernard, boz'an-ket (1848- 
1923), English idealist philosopher, born at 
Rock Hall, near Alnwick, was lecturer at 
University College, Oxford (1871-81), profes- 
sor at St Andrews (1903-08), and wrote on 
most philosophical topics. Hegelian in 
inspiration, he rejected Hegel’s * objective 
logic’, but was less extreme and rigorous 
than Bradley. His best works arc Implication 
and Linear Inference (1920) and the Three 
Lectures on Aesthetic (1915), a masterly 
critique of Croce’s theory. His wife, Helen 
Dendy (1860-1925), wrote on poor law and 
social subjects, and a Life (1924) of her 
husband. 

BOSCiN-ALMOGAVER, Juan, bos-kahn' 
al-mo-ga-vayr' (c. 1495-1542), Spanish poet, 
a native of Barcelona, said to have introduced 


1516), Dutch painter, bom af Hn 
He was a pupil ofOuwatcr. and h noted tor 
the macabre devils, treaKs. and inotvders 
which appear in his works. Due id hr. best- 
known pictures is the 'Tempt, Unut ef St 
Anthony at Lisbon. He has had considci- 
able influence on the surreahMs. toul ihvi has 
led to a revival of interest tn his work. Kre 
studies by I.. P. Philip and I nipnt 

(1959), and detailed .uraiv.rv rd snutlc 
pictures by W. I'nlnper, e,n. I hr MiLvrifUnm 
of lUeronvmm Boseh 

BOSCOVICH, Roger Jo?iepli, 1 1 H I H / 1 . 
a Jesuit mutheinalician ami io-frotuuner. htnii 
at Ragusu, wrote on and lodfononiv 

and was elected ILU.S. in 1 ^nL Kcc I ale 

by Gill (1941). 

BOSE, bos* (1) Sir Jagatlk Chfimlra 
1937), Indian physicist and liotanrd, ptolrfrH*r 
at Calcutta, known fot tin ^itndy of rlcefru: 
waves, their polart/afitm anti t'cikeinun and 
his experiments datitundtaiing tltc ‘'.niMitvitv 
and growth of phuds. 

(2) Suhhas (‘hamlra 7194 Sk Indian 

Nationalist leader, president ol (he MI India 
Cbngress (resigneti th.Wb Mipportefl the Axw 
in the war and bctsnne e.'hio. ot the 
Japanese-sponsored Indnui National Atiny. 
He was reported killed tn f‘oiiuo^*a fl94M, 
Sec H. 'Loye, The Spiimrimr th*ef t 

BOSK), Eranyois Joseph. Baton tgjsi. 

French sculptor, was tann at Mon.uo. Lor 
Napoleon he carved the h.ei n:hef4 hir the 
Column of the lhaee Venddine in Ihnen and 
he also sculpted itie t>uadupa of' thr An; dr 
Triomphedu Carrousel and other welhAtiown 
Pam statues. He died din% tor of the 


the Italian school of poetry into Spain. 
BOSCAWEN, Edward (171X-61), English 
admiral, known as ‘Old Dreadnought’, was 
the third son of Viscount Falmouth. He 
highly distinguished himself at the taking of 
Porto Bello (1739) and at the siege of Carta- 
gena (1741), and in command of the Dread- 
nought, in 1744, captured the French Midde, 
with 800 prisoners. He had an important 
share in the victory off Cape Finisterre (May 
3, 1747), where he was wounded in the 
shoulder; and in command of the East 
Indian expedition displayed high military 
skill in the retreat from Pondicherry. Ho 
returned in 1750. In 1755 he intercepted the 
French fleet off Newfoundland, capturing 
two 64-gun ships and 1500 men; in 1758, 
now admiral of the blue, he was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the successful expedi- 
tion against Cape Breton. Boscawen 
crowned his career by his signal victory over 
the French Toulon fleet in Lagos Bay, 
August 18, 1759. He received the thanks of 
parliament, a pension of £3000 a year, a seat 
in the privy-council, and the command of the 
marines. 

BOSCH, (1) Carl (1874-1940), German 
chemist, born in Cologne, brother-in-law of 
Haber (q.v.), became president of the 1. G. 
Farben Industrie, shared a Nobel prize with 
Bergius 1931 for his part in the invention 
and development of chemical high-pressure 
methods, e.g. the ‘ Bosch process % by which 
hydrogen is obtained from water gas and 
super-heated steam. 

(2), or van Aken, Hieronymus (c. 1460- 


Academy of blue Art»i m Ikiii**. 

BOSSUE’r, JacquvN iKmiguv, bet wav iloj'/ 
1704), churchmuu, couriovcriuiltM, l-niUirN 
greatest pulpit onitiir, was hoiii ut Dijon, 
and educated in the Svhnol itirrr uml 

at the College de Navarre in Barn, He 
received a cunonry at Met/ in and 

in 1661 preached before l.imifi XlV, lloi 
reputation m im ormor spread over t'rtnwr, 
and he became the recojtnimi dnrt of the 
devout party at court. In 1671 he rnfctcd Ihr 
French Academy, i*af his putid thr iLiupInn 
ho is said to fuive written Iuh sue 


I histoire univer.mie (1679}; n » It I in p of 
Meaux (168 1) he took a leaihtin part m the 
GaUic|m controversy, and wrtde the Ihu trine 
de TRglise catholiatte. He at tacked with 
excessive violence the otysticiMii of 
His greatest works stre the tilmdee liniverwHe, 
regarded by many as the flrfit atiempi ai tt 
philosophy of history; the Omimm 
and the Ulstolre ms niriaiiom FgUsrt 
prptestmtes His PalMme kr 

I feriture sidnte (1709) uidioltli Itw divine 
nghi of kmgs» Sec works by Mrs I ear 
(1881), Lanson (1890). CHMWn 

Samtefi 

BOSTON, Thomm iimieWlh Hmitbfi 
theologmn, from 1707 untit hh iteaifi, rriltii^cr 
of Httnck, is remembered tthlefly for hk 
Fourfold btate (1720), king wawitlwti ici it 
standard expsition of CnlvJfiktrc lh»|ogy. 
The Crook tn the lAi ind lili 
Autobiography were flivoiirit« with ll« 
Scottish country folk, Life bv A. 

Thomson (1895): 
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BOSWELL, 0) Alexawlcr, 1st Bart, (1775- 
iK22), Scottish song-vvritcr and printer, son 
of (2), educated at Westntinster and Oxford, 
set up at Auchinlcck a private press, at which 
he printed many rare books in early English 
and Scottish literature, besides a volume of 
vigorous poems in the Ayrshire dialect (1805); 
in 1817 he contributed twelve songs to 
'rhomson's Ae/err Coikrdon, of which ‘ Ciood 
night, and joy be \vV ye a’ ‘ Jenny's Bawbee \ 
and * Jenny dang the Weaver ’ were very 
popular, lie was created a baronet in 1821, 
and died March 27, of a wound received the 
day before in a duel with James Stuart of 
Ouncarn, who had challenged him as the 
author of anonymous political pasquinades. 
His younger brother, Janies (1778““ 1822), 
edited the third Variorihn Shakespeare (1821). 

(2) James (1740-95), Scottish man-of- 
lettcrs and biographer of Dr Johnson (q.v.), 
father of (1), was born October 18 in Ldin- 
burgh, the eldest son of a judge, Lord 
Auchinlcck. He was educated at the 
Edinburgh High School and university, where 
he struck up a tVicndsliip with William 
Johnson TemplCj to whom ho later addressed 
many of his self-revelatory letters. He then 
studied civil law at (Jlasgow, but his true goal 
was literary fame and the friendship of great 
mem At eighteen he had begun to keep an 
astonishingly frank and .self-probing journal. 

In spring r/ta) he ran away to l.ondon 
and turned t’atholic. 'ft) liiscourage such 
religious fervour, ford I'glinton, a friend 
of Boswelfs father in London, saw to it that 
Boswell heeame more of u libertine than 
ever ;uul lie reverted to hi.s original faith. 
Young Boswell holmolibcd with the young 
Duke tif York, with Sheridan’s father, made 
plans to join the army, and skilfully resisted 
all attempts to lure him into matrimony. He 
lirst met Johnson on hi.s second visit to 
l.ondtm, on May 16. 1765, at Tom Davies's 
bookshof) in Russell Street. By the following 
year they were on such cordial terms that 
Johnson accomnanied him as far as Hurwicli. 
Boswell was on his way to Utrecht to continue 
hi.s legal studies, but stayed only the winter 
and then toured Ciermany, b'rance, Rwitijcr- 
kuid. and Italy. By an astounding process 
of literary gate-crashing he introduced him- 
self to Voltaire and Rousseau, 'fo the latter, 
for example, he had written: * Open the door 
to a man who dares to assure you that he 
deserves to enter k Lrorn Rousseau, he 
procured an introduction to Baoli (q.v.), the 
hero of Corsica, whom he * Boswclli/,ctl ’ in 
Aceatmt af (arsiea (1768), which had an 
immediate' success ami was translated into 
several languages. Wliercvcr Boswell went, 
he acquired temporary ruistreHHc.s. 'fherc was 
the seriiHH and high-minded atfair with 
* /ilide ’ iif lltrcdit, witli the Irish Mary Anne 
Montgomery, and vi^ith numerous others in 
London, Rome, and elsewhere, including the 
disreputable episode with Roussemfs Therdso 
Vitsseiir. 1 he great lover tinally married 
in l7CiO a cousin, Margaret Montgomerie, u 
prudent, amiable woman who boro with his 
shortcomings. He returned from ifie eoiUi- 
neiil In 1766, was admitted advocate, in 1773 
WHS elected to Johnson’s famous literary cUih, 
and took the great doctor on the memorable 
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journey to the Hebrides. A major literary 
enterprise (1777-83) wa.s a series of seventy 
monthly contributions to the London Maga- 
zine under the pseudonym ' 'fhe Hypochbn- 
driak k After Johnson’s death appeared 7'hc 
Journal of the 'four of the Ilehrides ( 1785). Its 
great success matle Boswell plan his acknow- 
ledged mastcririccc the Life of Satnuel 
Johnson (1891), of which The Journal served 
as a first instalment. On Croker’s calculation 
he had met Johnson on 276 occasions. 
Meanwhile Boswell had entered the Inner 
'I'emplc and had been callcil to the English 
bar m 178(>. He hardly practised, however, 
except to publish anonymously Dorando, a 
Spanish TaU\ a thinly disguised summary of 
a topical ca.se, at the time of publication 
still sub jmiiee, Boswcllks wife died in 1789, 
leaving him six children. His drinking habits 
gained the better of him, but the Life was 
hot, a.s Macaulay believed, the haphazard 
by-product of drink, debauchery, and 
llattery, but the work of a conscious artist, 
born lounudi.sL and biographical researcher. 
’Fhe discoveries of Boswcllks manuscript.^ at 
Mulahidc Castle in Ireland in 1927 and at 
Fcttcrcairn House in Scotland in 1930. which 
have been assembled by Yule University, are 
proof of Boswcllks literary industry and 
integrity, whatever else he might have lacked. 
He died in London, May 19* Ree Brivate 
Papers, cd. bk A. Bottle (1928-34), also 
BoswelTs London Journal (1950), Boswell in 
Holland (1952), Boswell on the (imml Tour 
(1955), and Lives by W. K. Leask (1897), 
'Finkcr (1922), Vulliamy (1932), and Wynd- 
ham Lewis, 'Vhe Hooded Hawk (1946). 
BOSWORFH, Joseph (1789. 1876), Anglo- 
Saxon scholar, born in Derbyshire, was 
professor of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford from 
1858, and in 1867 gave £10,000 for a chair 
of Anglo-Saxon at Cambridge. 

BOTHA, Louis, InTta (1862 1919), South 
African statesman and soldier, born at 
Greytown in Natal, was a member of tho 
Transvaal Volksraad. succeeded Joubert 
(1900) a,s commander-in-chief of the Boer 
forces during the war. and in 1907 became 
prime minister of the 'Lrarusvaal colony under 
the new constitution. In 1907 and 1911 ho 
attended imperial conferences in London; 
in 1910 he became the first premier of tho 
Union of South Africa. He suppressed De 
Wetks rebellion in 1914, conquered German 
South-West Africa in 1914-15. See Lives by 
Earl Bu.xton (1924) and Engclenburg (1929). 
BOTHE, Walther, obHi (1891- ), German 

physicist, born at Oranienburg, since 1934 
head of tho Max Planck Institute for Medical 
Research at Heidelberg. His work on the 
development of coincidence technique in 
counting processes brought him the Nobel 
physics award for 1954# shared with Max 
Born (q.v,). 

BOTHWELL# James Hepburn, Earl of 
(c. 1537'"78), in 1556 succeeded his father as 
fourth earl and as hereditary Lord High Ad- 
miral. One of tho greatest nobles in Scotland# 
he professed adherence to the Reformation, 
but stood staunchly by Mary of Ouise# the 
queen-regent, who in 1558 made him warden 
of the Border Marches, and in 1560 sent him 
on a mission to France. Then it was that he 
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first saw Queen Mary, and then that rhrock- 
morton described him to Elizabeth as a 
glorious, rash, and hazardous young man . 
In 1561, shortly after her landing at Leith, 
Mary made him a privy-councillor; but his 
own turbulence and Moray’s jealousy niadc 
the next three years of his life a period ol 
captivity or exile — captivity first at Edinburgh 
Castle, and then for more than a year in 
England. Not till her marriage with Darnley 
did Mary recall him from France; but, on 
September 20, 1565, she restored him to all his 
dignities; and five months later he married tU 
Holyrood, with Protestant rites, the Catholic 
sister of the Earl of Huntly. hostile 
accounts, he had ere this had many mistresses, 
and was addicted to far fouler vices. Then 
came the murder of Rizzio by Darnley 
(March 9, 1566), Bothwcll’s appointment as 
keeper of Dunbar, Mary’s visit to^ him at 
Hermitage Castle, where he was lying sore 
wounded by the outlaw Jock Elliot (October 
16), Darnley’s murder by Both well (February 
9, 1567), the mock trial and acquittal (April 
12), Mary’s abduction to Dunbar (April 23), 
Bothwell’s divorce (May 3 and 7), his eleva- 
tion to the dukedom of Orkney (May 12), his 
marriage to Mary (May 15), and the last 
parting at Carberry Hill (June 15). On the 
27th he sailed from Dunbar, and driven by a 
storm over to Norway, on September 2, 
was brought by a Danish warship into Bergen, 
He never regained his freedom, but from 1568 
was imprisoned at Malmo, and from 1573, 
more rigorously, at Dragsholm in Sjaelland, 
where he seems to have gone mad before his 
death, on April 14, 1578. Sec Lives by 
Schiern (Danish 1863; Eng. trans. 1880) and 
R. Gore-Browne (1937). 

BOTOLPH, St (d. c. 680), Saxon abbot, 
founded a monastery in 654 at Icanhoe (Ox 
Island), usually identified as Boston, Lines. 

BOTTESINI, Giovanni, bot-te-zee'nee (1823- 
1889), Italian musician, the greatest master 
of the double-bass, was born at Crema in 
Lombardy. He was also successful as a 
conductor and composer. 

BOtTGER, Johann Friedrich, bost'yer (1682- 
1719), established and perfected the manu- 
facture of porcelain at Meissen, Saxony. 

BOTTICELLI, Sandro, bot-tee-chel'lee (1444— 
1510), originally Alessandro Filipcpi, Floren- 
tine painter, was born at Florence, a tanner’s 
son. Botticello was the nickname of his 
elder brother Giovanni j a broker. Showing 
signs of genius for painting, he was sent about 
1458 to the school of Fra Lippo Lippi. He 
produced many works on classical subjects- 
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Chapel at the Vatican. Bi>tttccUi wa*. power- 
fully impressed by the tcacimu! of S,nonafi?la: 
apart from paintings. BoUit'clhX art n seen 
at its most inventive in the f'cn and fahen- 
point illustrations of Daiitcfs I'Uvuui c ofrr- 
medlit drawn 149.! 9!. ,Scc woiks hy 
Ullmann (1 aH94), Streeter ( 1 90t i, j. i aUwiHtlu 
(1904), Diehl (1900). Hotne I lOihB. Amia\m\ 
(1912). Binyon Bode ttr. 

Yashiro (1925), ami MaMirl 
BOTrOMLKY, (U <h»rdon {IS74 I94Sg 
English poet and playwright. lH>ro at Krqtlw 
ley, is best remembered for hi\ ihmnx o/' 
Tfiirty Ytuits (1925) jmd hr. vidtrvtiom* of 
plays, KifiK /a'ur'.r U'ifi-umi i IVav.« IPLhh, 
which, although they luor.fh' cem*amHrii 
an unhappy blend of poetn and rhetoric, 
won him much critical tippiovah ll»-. fHH'fty 
anticipated Imagisin. 

(2) Horatio William ( IHta) pJ Hi, ionrnah'4 
and financier, born in Betimal toe.'n, leated 
in an orphanaec,^ became, an 

errand-boy, a Kohcitoi'‘'s vlrik and a ‘'dnufhand 
writer in dhe Kupumsc t tniif, hi hH.HI he 
started a local paper, I hr //+a Ham 
Me w’as a brilliant iomnah-d and a pn ut.c.oe 
speaker, with a cmnannmg de'aie foi a hie of 
luxury. By 19(H) he had inoinoted nciuh* tin*t 
companies with a total capital oi r 
In 1891 and 1909 he w,n. Hunyed with hand 
and actniilted, mui tictwrep pap .uhI pio5 
hud hud sixty-sewn hanktnpti i. priaiom. and 
writs filed against him. Meanwhile In' trad 
founded Jtdw Btd! and become Meintwi of 
Parliament for .South Hacknr't m I dun. tn 
1911 he presented a petnion m intnktuptcc 
and applied for the tluhnn llmulird^, 
During World War 1 he receiccil suh*H t tpho(o< 
of nearly fhOOjKK) for variom* enfn phw-.* .uid 
in 1918 paid his creditims and was diw'har«ed 
from his hankrupiey. buf in 192.* lie wm* 
charged for the third time in bin cateer wmh 
fraudulent conversion, I'tnimt gmlp*' and 
sentenced to seven years* penal crfvdttdr. 
He died in poverty. See J/m-orio Jlo/nws/m 
by Julian Symons (1957), 

BOTZARLS, See 

BOUCH, Sir Thomas (1822 'SOp the rngnmn 
of the Tay Bridge (1878), wtww hdl the next 
year hastened hw death. 

BOUCHER, Fraii^ots, (I'hH Hiu 

French painter at. the court of t . 010*4 XV, witi 
born in Paris, He was the tnire-at rcprrvn 
tative of the rococo style in pidiuiiig, Miiny 
of his paintings are in the Walliicr colkcoon* 
the most accomplished Wiie hw portraits of 
Madame do Pompadour, fee works hy II. 
Mactall (1908) and Mrs Bturm (I 9 i„|p 


finest his Birth of Venus ^ in the Uffizi, and BOUCHER '* DE ' <yk¥ V KC'YfiFM DE 
his Primavera (Spring) in the Florence PEETIIES, Jaetitltii CI78H "dflhii 

Academy, His numerous devotional pictures archaeologist, whoso disciiverlci at Moulin 
imaginative refinement QufgnaTff hlf 11 

human htndi were at first received iw cviikncfs 
pf^the antiquity of man wilti kicrwiiihty find 


-the Coronation of the Virgin, in the Florence 
Academy, and the large circular Madonna and 

^iid, m the Utfizi, being famous examples, later accept*ed W the’Roval SoIYrt 

0822-90), dramitiM ana actor, wai bmn m 


IS not by him, but by Francesco 
Botticmi, Other great works are Mars and 
Venusj,m the National Gallery; a Nativity. 

frescoes, representing 

SxaS'.ffffi'a;45r;> 


Dublm, was educated at tiiiivw'iiiy iVilkw, 
London, and died in New York, AwotiM im 
ongina land adtP'^ piece® wem Th^ €Wkm 
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i’rcnch paititer» born at llonfieiir. A pre- 
* cursor of Impressionism* he is noted for his 
seascapes* \'s’hich include Deauviiie n'atc 
(iallery), Harbour of Trouville (National 
Gallery)* and Corvette ritsse (I AixemhotirK, 
Paris). Sec monograph by G. Cohen (1900). 
BOUPFLERS, hoofknTt (1) Louis Francois* 
Due tic (1644 1711), served under Conde, 
'Purenne, and C'atinat in tiic wars of Louis 
XIV with such distinction that ho received 
the marshaPs baton in 1693. FI is famous 
defence of Namur against William HI in 
1695, and of Lille against Prince Eugene in 
170B, made him a duke and peer of F'rancc. 
After the defeat of Malplaquct in 1709, he 
conducted the French retreat with great skill. 

(2) Stanislas* Marquis de (1737-1815), (he 
* Chevalier dc Boufllers was born tu 
Lun^ville, the son of the witty Marquise do 
Boulders, who played a brilliant part at the 
court of Stanislaus, the exiled king of Poland, 
lie rose to be rnanhlml de camp, became 
governor of Senegal in 1785, entered the 
FVench Academy (1788), corresponded with 
and married Mine dc Sabran, and was u poet 
and literary man much admired in French 
salons. Sec Life by N. Webster (1916). 
BOIKLVINVILLE, Louis Antoine tie, /wo-gf- 
veel (1729 1811), French navigator, was 
born at Paris. In 175(» he served with dis- 
tinction in Canada as Montcalm’s aide-de- 
camp, as alst) in the campaign of 1761 in 
Germany. Then catering the mival service, 
he accomplislu'd the first F‘rench circum- 
navigation of the world (17()6 69), whicli he 
described in his valuable \‘oyoya* autour du 
mondo. In the American war he commanded 
several sliips of the line, and in 1779 was 
made che/d'eseadre, in 1780 a hckl-marslml in 
the army, After the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion he devoted himself solely to .scientific 
pursuits. By Napoleon I he was made a 
senattu', count of the empire, and member of 
the Legion of Honour. 

BOiKiH* Samuel, how (1822 78), Scottish 
landscape-painter, horn at C’urlisle, was a 
scene-painter in Manclicster and Cila.sgow 
(1845 49). In 1855 he settled in lidinburgh, 
where he died, having been elected R.H.A. in 
1875. Strongly innuemeed by David Gox, he 
is best known for his w5itercoIouf.s, Sec 
book by 8, Gilpin (1909), 

BOlKillTON, Rutland (1878 1960), PngliHh 
composer, born at Aylesbury, founded the 
(ilastonbury Festival (1914 25), wrote the 
successful iqiera 71w immorta! Hour, the 
choral drama Hcthiehem, and many other 
works, 

BOlfGlJFlL Piim% HSH), 

French pliysicist* borit at Groisk In Brittany, 
in 1735 was sent with others to Peru to 
nwasiire a degree of the meridian at tho 
equtdor. There in 1735-42 they investigated 
the knitli of the seconds pendulimt at great 
elevations, the deviation of the plumb-lino 
through the tiilraetion of a mountain, the 
limit of perpettiiil snow, tho obliquity of the 
ecliptic, Iknigaer*8 views on the Inten- 
sity of light hud the foundation of photo- 
meiryj in 1748 he invented the hcliometcr. 
BOIIGUEEKAL. Willitm Adolphe^ 

(ISIS'" IW5)* l-reneh painter, born at La 
Rochelle, »ttRlicd art while engaged in 


business at Bordeaux, and proceeding to Paris 
in 1850 gained the Hrami Prix de Rome. He 
returned from Italy in 1855, having the year 
before first made a distinct mark by The Body 
of St Cecilia borne to the ('ataeonibs, winch, 
until hi.s Mater Afflietorum (1876), is now in 
the Luxembourg. 

BOUirdlKL, Lums, boo-yay {182L69), 
French poet and dramatist, friclul of Flaubert 
((gv.), was born at Cany in Seine Infcricure, 
and died at Rouen. In his Fossiles (1856) he 
attempted to use science as a .subject for 
poetry. Of his many plays. Conjuration 
d'Amboisc (1866) met with success. See 
Lives by Angot (1885), Dc la Villc dc Mir- 
mont (1888), and Fr6re (1908). 

BOUHvLE, FraneoiJf Claude Amour* Marquis 
de, Aou-yog (1739- 1800), F'rench general, was 
born at the castle of Cluzd in Auvergne, 
entered the army at fourteen, and served with 
distinction during the Seven Years’ War. In 
1768 he was appointed governor of Ciuade- 
loupe, and afterwards commimder-in-chid'in 
the West Indies. When war broke out in 1 778 
betook from tlic British Dominica, Tobago, St 
l^ustacho, Saba, St Martin, St Christopher’s, 
and Nevis. Louis XVI nominated him a 
member of the Assembly of Notables in 
1787-88; in 1790 he was made commandcr- 
in-ehief of the army of the Meuse, Saar, and 
Mo.sellc. F'orced to llec from FVance for his 
share in the attempted escape of Louis XVI, 
in 1791 he entered the .service of Gustavus HI 
of Sweden, and afterwards served under tho 
Prince of Cond6. He refused in 1793 to take 
the cliicf command in La Vend6e; and went 
to F'ngland, where he wrote his MtJmolres 
sur la RiHmliitlon, Sec Gabriel’s Louis XVL 
BotiilhK et Varetmes ( 1 874), 

BOUILLON, Gmlfrcy of. See Oodphuy. 

BOUILLY, dean Nicolas, (1762 1842), 

a prolilic FVench dramatist, the * pobtc 
lacryinnl and writer for the young, was 
born at l-a Coudrayc near 'Fours, and died at 
Pari.s. Sec Life by Ciirrd do Busscrolles 
('Fours 1875). 

BOOLAINVILIJERS, Henri, Comte dc, 
Iwodbvee-yay (1658'T722), born at St Sairc 
in Normandy, resigned the military profession 
and devoted lumsclf to writing (posthumously 
nublished) works on the ancient families of 
FVance. 

BOtJLANCER, Georges Ernest Jean Mark, 
hoodiFzhay (1837'-91), French general, was 
born at Rennes, and educated at St Cwr. Ho 
served in Italy, (Tiina, tho FVanco-German 
war, and against the Commune, bein|^ several 
times wounded, and through radical mtluence 
was minister of war from January 1886 to 
May 1887, As such he urged the expulsion 
of bi.H former patron, the Due d’Aumalc, and 
tho other Orleans princes, and through the 
introduction of some army reforms and the 
appearance of a fortunate muHic-hall song in 
his praise, was adopted as the embodiment 
of the * revenge * policy by the Parisians, who 
for some months suffered from what was 
termed the Boulanger fever. In 1887, while 
commanding at Clermont-F’errand, he was. 
for remarks on the then war minister, ordiwd 
under arrest; in 18S8» for diiobedienai to 
orders, he was deprived of his commandi fedt 
immedktely eteaed deputy for Domogneand, 
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Nord. He was wounded in a dud with M. 
Floquet, the minister-president, in thc^ same 
year, Boulangisni became really formidable 
in 1889, and was supported with largo sums 
of money by leading Royalists for their own 
ends. But when the government prosecuted 
Boulanger he lost courage and tied the 
country. He was condemned in absence; Ins 
schemes wholly collapsed, and he shot 
himself in Brusscls- 

BOTJLAY BE LA METOTHE, Antoine, 
Comte, boo~lay-de-ki-ma;rt (1 761-1 H40), a 
French statesman who espoused the Revolu- 
tion but opposed Jacobinism, and under the 
Empire had an important part in preparing 
the Code civil. 

BOULE, Pierre Marcellin, bool (1861-1942), 
French palaeontologist, born at Montsalvy 
(Cantal), known for his work on the geology 
of the mountains of central France and for 
his Les Homines fossiles (1921), &c. 

BOXJLLE, or Boulc. See Buhl. 

BOtJLEIAU, Ismael, boo-yb {c, 1650). 

constructed the first known mercury- 
thermometer in 1659. 

BOULT, Sir Adrian Cedric (1889™ ), 

English conductor, born in Chester- After 
studying at Oxford and Leipzig, he conducted 
the City of Birmingham Orchestra from 1924 
until 1930, when he was appointed musical 
director of the B.B.C. and conductor of the 
newly formed B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, 
Extensive tours in Europe and America won 
Boult a high reputation for his wide sym- 
pathies and championship of English music, 
and these qualities had a profound intlucnco 
upon the musical policy of the B.B.C, and the 
artistic standards of its orchestras. After his 


Bourbi>n tmnv _ Bourhon'r h.nnh.ujll, 12 
miles N^\ . td Mnuhn*'. drp. Allicri, 

Adhcmar, sire nf Hnmhiui m iIm* lMf|ucniyrjr\ 

traced his descent h*nu rh/clc. Marui 
After seveud ch.uiiirs '.rivtsntii y 

Bourbon devolved upon ,m wfu:) jn 

1272 married Rolvit, fhe 'asih ".on tsf | 

IX of France, ami the name .out 
of the house thus to a f-r.uu fi of ||w 

royal fatntly of the t 'apets. I oott iHikc^ 
Robert sprang tvvo lines. I he elder ended 
with the famous CtnedaFIr de IhnutHm 
Booaiuw, (‘llAKlt l Sh A Jepo:'»rof4fne of|he 
younger line mlirtiied the of iHc 

C’onstablc. and Imante Jrnkr of \ rtHfdmc, 
His SOU. Atdoine, otgarurd maroage ||ie 
throne of Nauni'c. and Antomr‘s son 
the famous Heurv td rlUm> |Vi 

who in on thr rvtuunton <if' ihc iimk 

line of Valois, felt lanr to ilie i unnn of Ffancc. 
Sec the articles on llrmv l\ , XIII . 

XVIU, < ‘harles X, ainlt 'haiehfodot onUrdcF 
l-rom it younger son id' 1 *m{s Ml I the i hkam 
brunch (see thorvsoi. in etHF,, 

F’rom ^l.onis XI \ ilestTiid ^I’.o the Inani^liei 
that formerly held the f!iotne*s ol Spaifi. 
Ihtrma, atut Xapfev .A votov^* t luitihcr of 
Antoitie ^(Heniv IV 'v fathni SooudeJ the 
houses of tiUH.iy td vd and t *»rdj i, I'iiip 
brunch id' Motdpcnviet vor. nnnni'rd m the 
IStlt centurv, Jhe sims ami giand'ana, ol 
I oufHc Blnhppr heht td|r\ tlcj o»rd tioin thunn 
C'hurtreff, Nenunnv. In, lonndle. Annuilt, 
and Montpensier. Srr veorkv lv% Ai haudre* 
(1825), C Vitflicf ile Vtotef Mufr||8f«B 

1H6H), Dussiemr llHnnj. and linndiam ilWl. 

BOURBON, iFFHt FVF’i, knos^n tsi 

* CVnstuhU* ilc thinflnm \ w.c* s.4n of t 


retirement from broadcasting in 1950, Boult 
was conductor in chief of the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra until 3957. 

BOULTON, Matthew (1728-1809), engineer, 
was born at Birmingham, where his father 
was a silver stamper. Matthew extended the 
business by the purchase of a piece of barren 
heath at Soho, near Birmingham, his works 
there being opened in 1762. He entered into 
partnership with James Watt (q.v.), and in 
1774 they established a manufactory of 
steam-engines, which proved remunerative 
only after eighteen anxious years. They 
imprqved also coming machinery— it was 
only in 1882 that a Boulton press at the Mint 
was finally discarded. Boulton died at Soho- 

Sauter, boor-ba/h 
kee (1816--97), French general, born at Pau, 
fought in the Crimea and Italy. In 1870 he 
coi^anded the Imperial Guard at Metz; 
and under Gambetta he organized the Army 
of the North, and commanded the Army of 
to break the Prussian 
line at Belfort, though ably conceived, ended 
m disaster; m a senes of desultory attacks 
inferior force, January 15-17* 
1871, he lost 10,000 men. In the wretched 
retreat ^ Switzerland that followed he 
(189^f suicide. See Life by Gmndin 

BOURBON, a French family which 

for generations occupied the thrones of 

IdIS® “"‘‘/ill 1931 that of 

bpam. It took its name from the castle of 


dc Bourtnui, ( ’tninf , .lud 

the only dun«hti*r oi the IHd** *4 
Ho thus united tin: fd Indli 

these hranehcH of ilir litnnFon i4nnl> ; und 
for his bravery us the hanlr ui' in 

1515 he waj* made eoiuicatde of I'i.uht, But 
powerful ctietnie^ nttiwe to nndeimme hhti in 
the favourof FraiH' 1 % t; muL ilnruirnrd wnh 
the lass of .some ol Ins Findv and 
renounced the service of f and voio 

eluded n pnvate ntlumie with ilie iMnprror 
Charles V, and wttli lirnrv VIH oi I nghmd, 
At the head of a force idA mitum mro'enaricat 
he Joined the ,Spant*^h mmy m I ♦nnloodv m 
1523. and. invading Fomt'c m I'NXS. hidrd at 
the siege of Mitrselllei. Nevf ycufv howwrr, 
he was chief caininamkr at ilie mriii vulory 
of Pavia, in which I v%- 4 v lokeii 

prisoner. But CltailcH V dnirtivicd iniro 
though he made him l>uke of Milan *iii4 
Spanish ^ cormnaiHler in Noiilrtii 'Italy. 
Along with Gcorgu of Fruiuhdwil Iw Ird the 
mixed army of Npiinish and ilci iton-i *iwr^ 
litat sto-rmed iind plntukred Rome 
m 1527. Bourbon wa»i niruck 4«o##i in it»c 
fierce stniggk-by a tndkt llfrd by ikitvriiuio 
msmiul 

BOyRCItlEE* niioitiiii Ir, Ar4i“* 

of C'Mterbwry, Itutiop inf 

Worcester in I434,of tdy in 1444, Arclibwhop 
m 1454, and a cardkitl in 147 S, tiaviiig il«i 
been lord chancellor C14SS-S6I, Ste voL v 
Wopk s iJmf iA0 

1704), pulpit oritor, btirii »i 
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and filled in succession the chairs of Rhetoric, 
Philosophy, and Moral Theology in the Jesuit 
College of his native place, but was chicily 
memorable as a powerful and eloquent 
preacher in Paris and at court. I’he year 
after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
he was sent to Montpellier to bring back the 
Protestants to the Roman C’atholic Church. 
In his later years he relinquished the pulpit, 
and devoteef his time to hospitals, prisons, 
and pious institutions. Sec his works (1900), 
Life by F. Custets (Paris 1901 “04), and study 
by R, Dacschler (1927). 

BOUROKLl.K, Emile Antoine, boor^dd 
(lH6l“d929), French sculptor, painter, and 
teacher, born at Montauban. He studied at 
the Ecolc des Bcaux-Arts, Paris, and under 
Rodin. He found inspiration in Greek art, 
relating its style to his own time. He 
illustrated a number of books, and his teach- 
ing had considerable inllucnec. His sculpture 
flrrcu/ex (1909) is in the Museum of 
Modern Art, Paris; his La Scuipiure et Rodin 
was publislied in 19J7. Sec the monograph 
by P. Lorenz (1947). 

BOURDON HE L*OLSE, Irancois Louis, 
hoor-diy-ildiwah;'; (1760V 97), E'rcnch revolu- 
tionary. UH)k part in storming the 'Tuilcries, 
sat in tlie C.ouvcntion, voted for the execution 
of I-ouis XVL but in 1797 was transported 
by the Directory to C.'aycnnc, where he 
died. 

BOtlR<;ELA'r, Claude, boorzhdah (1712 99). 
veterinary surgeon, born in Lyons, founded 
there in 1761 the lirst veterinary school in 
Europe, 

BOUIUJEOIS, hoofvJi-Huih, (1) Jeanne. See 

MtsuNtuiri ir, 

(2) Limn Victor Auguste (IH51 1925). 
Ihvnch socialist statesman, born in Paris, 
studied law and served as minister of public 
instruction (1K90 92, 1H98), labour ( 1912 Lb 
1917) and was prime minister (1895 96), A 
delegate to the Hague conference (1907), 
ho was iute of the founders of the League of 
Islaiions and in 1920 was awarded the Nobel 
IR*ace prize. He advocated a form of social- 
ism called solidarism. 

BOURCacr, Pmil, boor-zhay (1852- 1935), 
novelist and Academician (1894), horn at 
Amiens, first wrote striking verse: La Vio 
immide HH75), LM (1878), and /a*.v 
(1881). His Kmiis (1HH3) indicated his true 
strengtli; the secoiui series, Noamtux jLzymh 
de psyvboiogit^ conlemporaino (IHHti). was a 
singularly subtle inquiry into the cauHCs of 
pessimism in E'rancc. Bourget's first novel, 
(IHH4), wan followed by a steady 
stream of works which placed him in^thc 
from rank of imnlcrn French novelists. 
Vfihipif (1902) marked the crystalli/ation of 
his talent. His works after 1892 showed a 
marked react ion from realism and scepticism 
towards myidlciim. 

BO tJ R I<? N <> N, Atimhiette, /wa-m'-riyd 
(1616 -'HO), I’fcnch religious fanatic, born at 
ijlle, Nlieviiig hersdi called to restore the 
pure spirit of the gospel, tkd from home, 
entered ii con vent, tiiid charge of a lumpitsil at 
Ulle, « Amslerditm (1667) gathered followofu 
and printed eruhusiasiic worki, but was 
driven out, founded tt hoipltnl in Btit 
Frktliind, and died at l‘rftnckcr, B-cnirlgnkft’* 

6 


ism about 1720 so prevailed in Scotland that 
till 1889 a solemn renunciation was demanded 
from every entrant into the ministry. Her 
works were edited by Poirot (25 vols. Amster- 
dam 1 (176 84; 2nd cd. 1717). See book by 
MacEvven (1910). 

B()URMON’r, Louis de Ghaisiies, Comte de, 
hoor-nid (1773* 1846), Frcncli marshal, the 
conqueror of Algiers, was born and died at 
his paternal castle of Bourmont, in Anjou. 
He went into exile at the Revolution, but 
from 1794 to 1799 was engaged in the struggle 
in La Vendde. Subsequently he obtained the 
favour of Napoleon, and for his brilliant 
services in 1813-14 was made general. In 
1814 lie declared for the Bourbons; yet, on 
Napoleon's return from Elba, ho went over 
to him, only onco more to desert on the eve 
of Ligny. His evidence went far to bring 
about Ncy’s execution. He was appointed 
minister of war in 1829, and in 1830 received 
thocommand of theexpedition against Algiers. 
His rapid success won him the marshaTs 
baton, but on the July Revolution ho was 
superseded,, and went to England to share the 
exile of Charles X. In 1833 Dorn Miguel of 
Portugal placed him at the head of his troops, 
but the brief campaign was unsuccessful. 

BOURNE, (1) Enmeis Alphonsus (1 86 1- 1935), 
lingUsh cardinal, born at Claphum. He was 
educated at Ushaw College, St Edmund's 
College. St Sulpicc, Paris, and Louvain 
University. Ordained a priest in 1884, he was 
successively curate at Blackhcatli, Sliecrness, 
Mortlakc, and West Grinslead. In 1889 ho 
was uppointed rector of Southwark Diocesan 
Seminary, and became Bishop of Southwark 
in 1897. He was made a domestic prelate to 
Pope Leo XU I in 1895. In 1903 he succeeded 
Vaughan as Archbishop of Westminster, and 
was created a cardinal in 1911. A great 
pastor, he travelled widely, and is best 
remembered for his zeal for education, and 
hisorganizatiou of the Inicnuitionai Eucharis- 
tic ('origress in 1908. His chief works arc 
Ecckdatifical draining (1926) tnid Otxashfud 
Rfrmatts (1930). Sec Life by H. Oldmcadow 
(2 vols. 1940 44). 

(2) Vlugli (1772 1852), the founder of the 
Primitive Methodists, was born at I'ordhays, 
Stoke-upon-'Trent, and died at Bemorslcy. 
Hi.s zeal as a Wesleyan preacher for largo 
open-air meetings, carried on once from 
6 u.m. till 8 p.m„ received no countenance 
from the leaders of the denomination; and 
in 1808 ho was cut off from the Wesleyan 
conneetion. But ho quickly gathered round 
him many devoted adherents; and in 1810 a 
committee of ten members was formed at 
Suuulley, near Bemersloy, 1‘he title of 
Primitive Mcthodi.sts was adopted in 1812; 
by the people they were sometimes called 
Ranters. Bourne and his brother founded 
the first chapel of tlie body at 'Tunstall in 
181 L F‘or the greater part of hia life he 
worked as a carpenter and builder, but found 
lime to visit Scotland, Ireland, and the United 
States. Amongst his writinp was a Mlstory 
af the Rrimliive Methodism (1823)* See Life 
by Wilkinson (1952). 

(3) Vtoeoat (1095-1747), English wdim of 
Latin verso, wat until hit doath, a at 
his old m:h 0 ol, Wcitmioate^ , Cowp»r:;one 
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of his pupils, thought highly ol him, and 
Lamb called him ‘ a sweet, uiiprctcndm^, 
pretty-mannered, matterful creature. ... 11 is 
diction all Latin and his thoughts all English I ’ 
See Mitford’s edition, Poemata (1734) with 
a memoir. 

BOURRIENNE, Louis Antoine Fiiuvdct dc, 
boor-ree-en (1769-1834), French statesman, 
was born at Sens, studied at the military 
school of Brienne, where he was on friendly 
terms with the young Bonaparte. In 1797 
he became Napoleon’s secretary, accom- 
panied him to Egypt (1799), but was dismissed 
in 1802 for being implicated in the dishonour- 
able bankruptcy or the house of Coulon, 
army contractors, and appointed to a post in 
Hamburg until 1813. Having been recalled 
and fined for peculation, ho joined the sup- 
porters of the Bourbons after whose restora- 
tion he was elected a deputy and figured as an 
anti-liberal. He died in an asylum at Caen. 
His Mimoires (trans. 1893) arc not always 
reliable. 

BOUSCAREN, Juliette. See Figuihr. 


best known. She is a srnstitvc uutcr wuh a 
fine feeling for landseafv auil See her 

Bowen's Court (194.’*), mul 1 ifV In L IhooW 

(19.52). 

BOWER, tU Archibald {loHh I vIcMiif 

author of a fftstorr of the Popex 1 1 ;4.S 
was born at Dundee, niul du-d m I ondun., 

(2) Frederick Ortu'ii lO-iNh hofaiissf, 

born at Ripon. profesMU' at i d.r.esnv t huver* 
sity in 1885 -1925, wn9e i‘he i hpio o/'a 
F/ora (1908), fmss { LhD tf mi.}, hc%Hk% 
text-books uiui wtuLs <d'' a inure popiiluf 
nature, ami improvcii uinm the lyjitem ol' 
classification. 

(3) or Bowiiwker, WalOT 14491, 

abbot of Inchcolm in the I'lHU of hotth] 
continued the I utin *Vi*<?fi(7no/?o u« t»f* l‘otdtjn 
(q.v.) from 1153 to 14V/, See thHuiuH\ 
edition (Fklinlnifgh 1759), 

BOWIES, Marjory* the firs»t wife of John Knox 
(q.v.). 

BC/WIE* <!t>I<mel Jim* /»ou .a- {'e, t 790 IK 114^ 
inventor of the eiiryct( tlaeger ui "ihrrttlr'kmif 
named after him, fell in tne war, 


BOUSSINGAULT, Jean Baptiste, Iwo-sH^o 
(1802-87), French agricultural chemist, was 
born and died in Paris, studied at the school 
of Mines and at St Etienne, served under 
Bolivar in the South American war of 
independence and became professor of 
Chemistry at Lyons. He demonstrated that 
plants absorb nitrogen from the soil and 
showed that carbon is assimilated by plants 
from the carbon dioxide of the atmosphere. 

BOUTET, Anne Fran^oise Hippolyte. Sec 
Mars. 

BOUTS, Dierick, or Dirk, or Thierry, bowts 
(c. 1415-75), Dutch painter, born at Haarlem, 
but usually placed with the Flemish school. 
He worked at Louvain and Brussels, coming 
under the influence of Roger van dcr Weyden, 
and produced austere religious paintings, 
with rich and gem-like colour. His Besur^ 
rection is in the Munich Pinakothek. Sec 
study bv Max Friedlander (1925). 

BOWDICH, Thomas Edward (1791-1824), 
African traveller, born at Bristol, conducted 
a successful mission to Ashanti (1816); and 
on his retm-n (1818) studied mathematics, 
&c., in Paris to such purpose as to gain a 
Cambridge prize of £1000. Aggrieved at 
his treatment by the African Company, he 
exposed their management in a volume wliich 
led government to take over their possessions. 
In 1822 he began a trigonometrical survey of 
me Gambia, where he died of fever. See his 
Mission to Ashanti (1819), and the narrative 
of his last voyage, edited by his wife (1825) 

BOWDLER, Thomas (175^18257 English 
m^ of letters, was bom at Ashley, Bath, 
imhappily immortalized as the editor of the 
Family Shakespeare’, in which ‘those 
words and expressions are omitted which 
cann^ot^ with propriety be read aloud in a 
Rowdlerizing » has become a 
prudish expurgation. 

BOW^, Elizabeth Dorothea Cole (1899- 
), Anglo-Irish author, bom in Countv 

kI, ^ stonesi was followed 

novels, of 

which The Peath of the Heart (1938) and The 
Heat of the Day (1949), a war story, are the 


JWVJ' TT 14/ \ tit 41.1 r .IJ-H'I Ilif T, 

(2) William UkIc «I ’nJ 
clcrgymim and pocu w,j\ Innii at Kmg*^ 
Sutton vicarage. A inrhcmlirv .SahrJiufy 
from 1804* he was a fiucfunmrr td' fhe tonuiri* 
tic movement in FngliNh porirv. I Ir^ hm irm 
Sonnets, written eiiicflv on Ph tureuiue A'/nm 
duritm a Journey iUmi, had t’olrrulgr* 
Wortlsworlh, and aiiionit thetr 

enthusiastic adimrcrs. lli^ lursf portn'id wqik 
is 7'he Atmumory of the 4thie\. In IKfie* fie 
published lui edition of Popr. ami on Aqnnfim 
which he expressed on Ihipc'*^ iHwiieal inrfu^ 
led to a rather ineinoi.ihle 
(1809-25) in which Caniphelf ami llyron were 
his antagonists. Ace the Memoir hv ( rdidfini 
prefixed to \m collected poetm il/dinlnnith 
1855)* and hk correspondence (.4 UfitMee 
i his Friends), edited try i k CJieevcr 

in 1926. 

BOWMAN, Mr William, !?*« liart. 0816 
EnglKsh oculist* was horn in Naniwicfn nnd 
published with R. li l^Hfd fimw on) 
Physioh^etii Anatomy tl«45 \u), nml ganiml 
a high reputation by hl^i /erwrr.t on 
(tons on frie h>*e (1849), dewidnnn the etitiity 
Caikrml Fopers iii'Hieamj in 

1892 * 

bowring. Sir Jolm tI7‘«-lK;?), lintish 
diplomat, bom m Kxeter, tm leavinu mh.Hil 
entered a mcrcham'* tdlkB. and ii.omird 
100 lansnatte!!. In )»h 
form^ a cIOKc WciKiaiip witJi Jrtmw 
beanne the tiisi 

Visited Switzerland, Italy* littypt* Syilii* anti 

***“ i£ollv«em, «m( prejwrctt 
tenable aovemmeat report* on tHctr com- 
me^. Ho Hat in Parliaiwnt from ISJI4 to 
Jw jprpmotmt the adotntoii of 

hSvin^^kl ’'**?*' «« 

wfn®. Chinow pir»w 

Sowrlag ordered (be 
neSv * Proceeding which 

ministiTi'. In 

1855 he concluded t amwierdal iitaty wiili 
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Siam, in 1858 made a tour through the 
Philippines. See his Autobiographical Remini- 
scences (1877), 

B()WYP:R, William (U><>9 1777), London 
printer and classical scholar, studied at St 
John’s College, Cambridge, and in 1722 went 
into partnership with his father, William 
Bowyer (1663-1737), In 17(>7 he was nomi- 
nated printer to the two Houses of Parliament. 
He published several philological tracts, 
translated Rousseau’s paradoxical Discourse 
(1751), and wrote two essays on the Origin of 
Printing (1774); but his chief production was 
a Greek. New Testament. See J. Nichols 
Anecdotes (1778). 

BOYCE, William (1710 -79), English composer, 
born in London, in 1736 was appointed 
composer to the Chapel-royal, in 1758 organ- 
ist. He holds a high rank as a composer of 
church music; his works include the song 
‘ Hearts of Oak *, the screnata of Solomon 
(1743), and a valuable collection of Cathedral 
Music (1760). 

BOYCOrr, Charles Ciiimingham (18.32-97), 
the agent for Lord Erne in County Mayo, as 
one of the first victims in 1880 of ParnclPs 
system of social excommunication gave in the 
verb ’ to boycott ’ a new word to most 
liuropcan languages. 

BOYD, (1) BeujHmln (c. 1796 dHSl), from 1841 
a great Australian s(|uatter, was born at Mer- 
ton Hall, Wigtownshire, failed in his scheme 
to make * Boyd Town ’ in New South Wales 
a great comixvcrcial port, and <lisappeared in 
the Solonton Islands on his way back from 
CaUfornia, 

(2) Zachary (r. 1585 1653), Scottish divine, 
studied tU Glasgow uml St Andrewfs and 
became a regent of the Protestant college of 
Saumur in ITancc. Returning to Scotland 
in 1621, he was tippointcd (1623) to the 
Barony pari.sh, Ghisgow, and was thrice 
elected rector of the University. Ho wrote 
The Last Battel of the Soule in Death (1629), 
a proHo work anti some metrical versions of 
Scripture history under the title ZknCs 
Flowers (H>44), popularly known as * Boyd^s 
Bible \ 

BOYD ORR, dolm, 1st Baron Boyd Orr 
(1880 ), Scottish biologist, horn at 

Kilmaurs, Ayrshire, educated at Glasgow 
University, served with distinction in World 
War I, wanning the D.S.O. and M.(\ He 
beciime director of the Rowclt Research 
Institute lutd profc;«i»r of Agriculiuro at 
Aberdeen (1942 45), and was tlrst director 
of the United Nations I'ood and Agriculture 
Organaation (1945 48). His j’lessimistic 
prognostications on the world food situation 
got him a reputatiim in the press iw an apostle 
of gloom, hut his great services in improving 
that gittialion brought him the Nobel Peace 
pri» in 1949. H» published works Include 
Mlnerak in Pastures ami their Helmkm to 
Animal Nufritkn Food and the People 

(1944) and The White Mmis mkmrna (1952), 
BOYDKLL. Jolm {17PT4H04), Engliih illuit- 
nitor, was born iii Dorrington, Shropshire, in 
1741 tnidgecl up to i*ondon, where he learned 
engruvini, started a print -ihop. and in 1790 
was Lord Mayor. From Im Slmkespcare 
Gallery * of 162 pictures by Opie, Reynolds, 
Northcote, Wcit, Ac,, wai engraved a superb 


volume of plates (1803) to accompany a 
splendid edition of Shakespeare’s works (9 
vols. foL 1792-4801). The immense sums 
of money he spent on these illustrations 
brought him into diBkiiltics. 

BOYER, hwah-yay, (1) Alexis, Baron dc 
(1757'-1833), a great P'rcnch surgeon, was 
born a tailor’.s son at U/crches in Limousin, 
and in 1805 was appointed iirst surgeon to 
Napoleon, whom he accompanied on his 
campaigns. 

(2) Jean Eierre (1776-1850), prcvsidcnt of 
Haiti, wa.s born, a mulatto, at Port-au- Prince. 
Sent early to France, in 1792 he entered the 
army, and distinguished himself against the 
British on their invasion of Haiti, and estab- 
lished an independent republic in the western 
part of the island. President Pdtion on his 
deathbed recommended him as his successor 
(1818). After lire death of Christophe, he 
united the negro district with the mulatto in 
1820, next year added also the eastern district, 
hitherto Spanish, and in 1825, for 150,000,000 
francs, obtained recognition of indcpeiulcnco 
front France, He governed Haiti well for 
fifteen years, but his partiality to the mulat- 
tocs made the pure negroes rise in 1843. 
Boyer lied, and died in Paris* 

BOYLE), name of an Irlsli family of Hereford 
origin, members of which were created carls 
of Cork and Orrery: 

(1) Charles, 4(h Karl of Orrery (1676-1731), 
Jacobite soldier and man-of»letters, grandson 
of (5) and father of (2), edited the Letters of 
Phalaris, which were shown to be spurious by 
Richard Bentley and satiri/cd by Swift in his 
Battle of the Books (1704). He fought at the 
battle of Malpluquct (1709), helped to 
negotiate the 'freaty of Utrecht (17 U), and 
was imprisoned in the 'Power of London as a 
Jacobite (1721). The * orrery *, a kind of 
planetarium, was so named in his honour by 
the inventor, George Ciraham. 

(2) dohn, 5t!i E)arl of Cork and of Orrery 
(1707-62), Irish writer, son of (1), is remem- 
bered more by his rancorous Remarks on 
Swift (1751) than by an excellent translation 
of the l.etiers of Pliny (1751). 

(3) Richard, 1st Earl of Cork, ‘the 
Great Earl ’ (1566 '1643), Irish administrator, 
father of (4) and (5), was born at Canterbury. 
After studying at CJambridge and the Middle 
'Pemple, he went over to Ireland in 1588 to 
make his fortune. Ho married an heiress, 
purchased large estates in Munster and im- 
proved them, promoted the immigration of 
English Protestants* and won the favour of 
Queen Fiia^abeth. He built brid|os* founded 
harbours and towns, erected thirteen strong 
ctcsiles, and from his ironworks reaped 
£UH).000. About 4000 persons found 
employment on his vast plantations. He was 
knighted in 1603; in 1620 became Viscount 
Dungarvan and Earl of Cork; and in 1631 
was made lord high-treusurer, an ollke which 
remained hereditary in his family* In his old 
ago the Munster roods compelled him to turn 
his eaitle Into a fortress, but he toon raised a 
little army* and quenched rebellion in his 
borders* see Life and Letters by 0, Towns- 
hend (1904). 

( 4 ) llie Hon. Robert (1627-91). Irish 
phydeiit and chemist, seventh son of'(3)f ww 
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born at Lismore Castle in Munster, studied 
at Eton and went to the continent tor six 
years. On his return he settled on the family 
estates at Stalbridge, Dorset, and devoted 
himself to science. He was one of the lirst 
members of the invisible college an associ- 
ation of Oxford intellectuals opposed to the 
prevalent doctrines of scholasticism, which 
became the Royal Society in 1645. Settling 
at Oxford in 1654, with Robert Hooke (q.v.) 
as his assistant, he carried on experiments on 
air, vacuum, combustion, and respiration. 
In 1661 he published his Sceptical Chyrnisf.^ 
in which he criticized the current theories ol 
matter, and defined the chemical element us 
the practical limit of chemical analysis. In 
1662 he arrived at Boyle’s Law, \vhich states 
that the pressure and volume of a gas arc 
inversely proportional. He also researched 
into calcination of metals, properties of acids 
and alkalis, specific gravity, crystallography, 
refraction, and first prepared phosphorous. 
As a director of the East India Company (for 
which he had procured the Charter) he 
worked for the propagation of Christianity in 
the East, circulated at his own expense 
translations of the Scriptures, and by bequest^ 
founded the ‘ Boyle Lectures * in defence of 
Christianity. In 1668 he Look up residence in 
London with his sister, Lady Ranclagh, and 
gave much of his time to the Royal Society, 
In 1688 he shut himself up, in order to repair 
the loss caused by the accidental destruction 
of his MSS. Boyle was surprisingly an 
alchemist, but his alchemy was a logical 
outcome of his atomism. If every substance is 
merely a rearrangement of the same basic 
elements, transmutations should be possible. 
Modern atomic physics has proved him right. 
See Lives by Birch (1744), F. Masson (1914), 
L, T. More (1944) and M. Boas (1958). 

(5) Roger, 1st Earl of Orrery (1621-79), 
Irish soldier and statesman, the third son of 
(3), was in childhood made Baron Broghill, 
In the Civil War he first took the royalist side, 
but after Charles’s death came under the 
personal influence of Cromwell, and dis- 
tinguished himself in the Irish campaign. He 
became one of Cromwell’s special council, 
and a member of his House of Lords, On 
Cromwell’s death, he tried to support 
Richard, but after his abdication crossed to 
Ireland, and secured it for the king. Four 
months after the Restoration he was made 
Earl of Orrery. He wrote poems, eight heroic 
plays, two comedies, a romance and a 
Treatise of the Art of War (1677). See his 
Dramatic Works, ed. W. S. Clark (1937). 
BOYLESVE, properly Tardivaux, Rend, 
bwa-lev (1867-1926), French novelist and 
Academcian (1918), was born and brought 
up at La Hayte-Descartes and completed his 
studies in Paris. He established his reputa- 


BOZZARLS, Marws. 1 1 

182.1). CJrcck Inmi af .Siilj m 

Epirus, and in IHd.t i cite, it to 

(he Ionian Isles hv All Pasha In |N2Q 

at the head of hOt) cspauinird Nnluth/s he 
gained .several sictiinrs loi Alt .diatiisf 
suKan; in IHA'f Ik sIvtHnlh. ileiciulrd 
longhi. but fell in an atl.uk nn the I’tnkidi- 
Albanian army at K-npenra, 

BRABAZONA (U Hercules i L'CH 
liiiglish water cnhnir p.niifet, butri m 
executed many ske(<^hcs i,m Ins tuueb in 
Italy, FVance,’ aiul 

Inter work being in (he ol Inrnrr* a 
pure amateur, he ua** lofh to r\lul»it iu sell 
his work, examples ot whuh air m ihc 
Gallery and Ih'JiiNli Museum, I oudon, mut 
the Mctro|mh(an Museum oi Ait, XAh 
Life by Hmd t IhLH. 

( 2 ) John Ihemlure Cuthbert Mmire- 
Brabazoiij Ist Bnrun Hraba/tm td I'arn iIKK-l-, 
). British aviator and puhou.m* the tn%i 
holder of a living bcetur, was fdmaU’d a| 
Harrow and k'ambndrA. Hr wa,'* a kern 
motorist ami in imH woo a b»u nnlr rave. 
During WiUld War 1 he smrd wuh the 
R,F.(.'., reaelung the i-ml. fd heiUtnanp 
colonel and winning Hie M,< He wai 
responsible bu srvctal mmnamne, in aetul 
photography, In t'HH hrmteied p.nii.tjvirnt 
and became private p.uhamrntat% vrurtauv 
to C'hurchill at the Wai t Mlu e, iirtwren PLH 
and 1927 he served two pruodv of ollnr tri 
purliamcntarv seeietarv to the Mmrafy of 
Transport, He wa% a piwnnueni mrnihrt of 
the cmuiiry into die K.UH *nt hup druPder, 
In 1940 he bccatnr nnnrdri' of tmn%pmt, ni 
1941 of airenifl piiHhution, but ic'aicned at 
public displeasure of his om^dKikrn eritiasm 
oftheallv, Russia. 

BRAC(’U) DA MON'rONL, han-h'u'i tk 
mofMiVmty, otherwise llrimciieeip, of lAirie* 
hracd (1368' 1424), Italntn riecHame. born at 
or near Fcnmiii. In 141 n he obtained the 
sovereignty 'Ol Fcrugia; in Ml I hr held limiie 
for a time. Next he anninandcd the irnops 
of Queen Joanna of Naples, and was errated 
Count of b'oggiii and Fftnee of t'apnn. In 
1423, by the quecnX coimiumd, he wai 
crowned Prince of Aqmla and Chiinni, llw 
ambition now soared to the iliroric of 
Naples itself. He overlap iltmpatna atut 
Apulia, and advmieed into ihdabita. bui 
in a battle before A'Ouda was woimdal 
and taken prisoner. Iliiee ifays lairr tie 
died, 

BRACEf Cliarleg loitlng Cl 826 '9'tlh Awefiwan 
social reformer, was horn iii laieliltelih 
Connecticut, and died in the Idt^aihiie. Me 
founded the ChildrenN Aid Soeirly in 1853, 
and wrote note» of visits to Htiiigaty IMWh 
Germany ( 1851 ), Norway 1 185th itihl 
Californm (1869). Ac, 


^ actress, renowned for her tieapty ttifd 

yiitp, and for her pmlbrnmcm C 1688 4 W7l 
Saetterton^^ Congreve ai Dmry Lsiite under 

BJ^CHET* Auguftet flK44-9% 

French phdologiit, was borti m Tours, trained 
under DIgz and Liitri. and mn 
to the BiblJo^^w Nmionale hi 1864. Of 
his many works on phikitogy, the best known 


provincial life. 

.Charles Vernon (1855-1944), 
English physicist, was bom in Rutland. His 
m^y inv^tions include an improved torsion 
balance, the radio-micrometer, a calorimeter, 
and a camera with moving lens, with which 
toi^ted^fgfs flashes. He was 
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arc his Gramniaire historitfttc of I*rcnch 
(1867, trams. 18(>9), and the Dictionmure 
iHymohgitiue (1870, trims. 1H73). 

BRACKEN, Bmidaii, 1st Viscount Bracken 
(1901-58), Irish journalist and Conservative 
politician, born at Kilmallock. educated at 
Sydney and at Sedbcrgti, was associated witli 
the Financial Ncm\s\ ot' which he became 
chairman, and the Fcanomist, of which he 
became managing director, from 1928 to 
1945. He was elected to parliameitt in 1929, 
was minister of information in 194L45, and 
lirst lord of the admiralty in the 1945 
‘ caretaker ’ government. He was created a 
viscount in 1952. 

BRACTON, Henry dc (d. 1268), F.ngtish 
ecclesiastic and jurist, was a ‘justice itmer- 
ant’, in 1264 became archdeacon of Barnstaple 
and chancellor of Exeter Cathedral. His 
I)e Ldx/Yn/.v et Consuetudinibas An}^liai% the 
earliest attempt at a systematic treatment of 
the body of English law, was first printed 
entire in 1569 (edited by Sir Travers Twiss, 
1878- 83; by G. E. Woodbine, 1915 e/ .vd,v/.); 
and in 1887 h\ Maitland published a Co//ee- 
tion of' with proofs (hut this was the 

actual collection on which Braeton’s treatise 
wa,s founded. 

BRAIHHIRY, Sir dolm Swanwick BnnUniry, 
1st Baron (1872 -1950), British government 
oOicial, born at Wiasford, Cheshire. As 
secretary to the 'froasury (1913 19) he was 
responsible for the substitution or£l and lOs. 
notc.s for gold coins, 'froasury bills bearing 
his signature arc often culled ‘ Bradburys C 
BRAODOCK, Edward (1695 1755), a British 
general, born in Perthshire, entered the 
Coldstream (luards in 1710* and, appointed 
to command against the h'rcnch in America, 
on July 8, 1755, reached the Mononguhclu. 
On the 9th he pushed forward to capture 
h'ort Dtiquesne (now Pittsburgh), when, 7 
miles from it, he was attacked by a party of 
9tK) Ereneh and Indians, who. firing from 
cover, olfcred tm target, wliereas the British, 
unused t<i forest wtirfarc, did. After two 
hours' lighting, in which Bruddock had four 
horses shot uiulcr him and was mortally 
wounded, the .survivors made a hasty retreat 
under Washington, the only one of Braddock's 
stair who escaped unhurt, No le.ss than 63 
out of 86 <dliccrs. and 914 out of 1373 men 
engaged, were killed or wounded. 'Ehe 
h'rcnch loss was trilling. Braddock died 
July 13. at <ircat Mendow's, about 60 miles 
from the scene of his fatal surprise. See 
Wliuhrop Sargent's ntonograph (PiilkKldphia 
1855), study by t*. McCaracU (1958)> and 
Parkniarfs Mimitaim and Waljv (1884), 
BRADDON* Mary Eltoheth (1837-1915), 
novelist. WHS born in London and attained 
popularity with ijufy Andiefs Setrei (1862), 
the story of a golden- haired murderess. Of 
some sevemy-tlvc novels, perhaps the best m 
hhmmi (1884), which depend.^ not so much 
on seitsaiion as on character. She married 
in 1874 the publisher, John Maxwell 

(1825 95), and tne novelist W. B, Maxwell 

was her son, 

BRAOEOEH* (1) William (1590-1656). a 
* Pilgrim l■*'«lher wits born at Ansterlield» 
near Doncaster, and* having in 1608 escaped to 
Amstcrdami In 1620 sailed in the 


and in 1621 succeeded Carver as governor of 
Plymouth colony. 

(2) WilHam (1663-1752), an early American 
printer, was a Leicestershire Quaker. 
BRADTAIIOH, C:hiu-les, brad'lay\' (1833-91), 
English social reformer, but vigorous anti- 
socialist, was born in London. He was in 
turn errand-boy, small coal-merchant, and 
trooper at Dublin. Buying his discharge, he 
returned to London in 1853, became time- 
keeper to a builder, clerk to a solicitor, and 
before long a bu.sy secularist lecturer, and 
pamphleteer under the name of * Iconoclast \ 
His voice was heard all popular causes, 
whether on platfornivS throughout the country 
or in the pages of his Nationa! Reformer; in 
1880 he was elected M.P. for Northampton. 
He claimed the right as an unbeliever to 
make atlirmation of allegiance in lieu of 
taking the parliamentary oath ; but the House 
refused to allow him either to make oath or 
to adirm. He wa.s thrice rc-elceted, and at 
length, in 1886. having taken the oath, was 
allowed to take his seat. In parliament ho 
gained respect by his debating power, and he 
earned wide popularity by his^ agitation 
against perpetual pensions. Of his writings 
the best known is the Impeachment of me 
House of Brunswick, His repliblication* in 
conjunction with Mrs Annie Besant (q.v.), of 
a jnimphlct, The Fndts of Philosophy- 
advocating birth-control led in 1876 to a 
.sentence of six months' impri.sonmeat and a 
£200 tine, but the conviction was quashed on 
appeal. See Life by his daughter and J, M, 
Robertson (2 vols. 1894), and the centenary 
volume (19.33). 

BRADLEY, (1) Andrew Cedi (1851-1935), 
English critic, brother of (3) and half-brother 
of (4), the most innueniial commentator of 
his generation, was professor of Poetry at 
Oxford (1901-06) and publi.shcd Poetry for 
Poetry's Sake (1901), Commentary on In 
Memorlmn (1901), Shakespearean Tragedy 
(1904), and Osford Lectures (1909). 

(2) Edward, pseud. Cuthbert Bede (1827- 
1889), English aiillior and clergyman, was 
horn at Kidderminster, and educated at 
Durham University. His facetious descrip- 
tion of Oxford life in Admttures of Mr Verdant 
Green (1853«~57) was the lirst and most 
popular of 26 works, 

(3) Francis Herbert (1846-1924), English 
Idealist philosopher, brother of (1) and half- 
brother of (4), bom at Glasbury, Brecknock- 
shire. dogged by life-long ill-heulth, was 
dcctcd in 1870 fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford. His ethics was Hegelian in inspira- 
tion, but his metaphysics a monism derived 
from the principle that trulit must always 
be the whole truth. His system greatly 
inducnced the early Bertrand Russell and 
thus indirectly Wittgenstein, whoso logical 
atomism could be described as ‘ Bradley 
turned upside down His chief works were 
Principles of Logic (1883), Mthkal Studies 
(1876), and Appearance and Rmlity (1893). 
He was awarded the O.M. in 1914. See 


study by R. Wolheim (1959). 

(4) George CranvUle (1821-1903). English 
divine and Dean Stanley's biographer, half- 
brother of (1) and (3), from Ragby pasted to 
University College^ Oxford^ md became a 
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fellow (1844), a Rugby master, m 1858 head- 
master of Marlborough, m 1870 master of 
University College, and m 1881 dean ol 
Westminster. His daughter was the writer 
Margaret Louisa Woods (q-v). , , . . 

(5) Henry (1845-1923), English philologist, 
became ioint-editor of the Oxford English 
Dictionary in 1889» senior editor in 1915. 

(6) James (1693-1762), English astronomer, 
was born at Sherborne, Gloucestershire, and 
from Northleach grammar school passed m 
1711 to Balliol College, Oxford. His genius 
for mathematics and astronomy soon won 
him the friendship of Halley and Newton, 
and secured his election to the Royal Society 
in 1718. In 1721 he was elected to the 
Savilian professorship of Astronomy at 
Oxford. In 1729 he published his discovery 
of the aberration of light, providing the first 
observational proof of the Copcrmcan 
hypothesis. In 1748 he discovered that the 
inclination of the earth’s axis to the ecliptic is 
not constant. In 1742 he succeeded Halley 
as regius professor of Astronomy at Green- 
wich. He died at Chalford, Gloucestershire. 
His 60,000 astronomical observations nil 
two folio vols. (1798-1805), Sec Rigaud’s 
Works and Correspondence of Bradley, with 
Memoir (1832), and H. H. Turner, Astronom- 
ical Discovery (1905). 

(7) Katharine Harris. See Field (6). 

(8) Omar Nelson (1893- ), American 

general, served in the 1st World War, and in 
the 2nd played a prominent part in Tunisia 
and Sicily. In 1944 he led the U.S. invading 
armies through France, He became chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in 1949 and was 
promoted General of the Army in 1950, 

BRADMAN, Sir Donald George (1908- ), 
Australian cricketer, born in New South 
Wales, a stock and share broker by profession, 
played for Australia 1928-48, captain of the 
XI from 1936. He set up many batting 
records, including the highest score, and ho 
made the greatest number of centuries in 
England r. Australia test matches. He was 
knighted in 1949. 

BRADSHAW, (1) George (1801-53), English 
printer, born at Salford, originator in 1839 of 
railway guides, was a Manchester Quaker 
map-maker, and died of cholera at Christiania. 

(2) John (1602-59), regicide, born near 
Stockport, was called to the bar in 1627, and 
held various appointments until in 1649 he 
was appointed president at the trial of Charles 
I. On that solemn occasion his manners 
were as short as his speeches were lengthy. 
As a reward he was made permanent presi- 
dent of the Council of State and chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, with a grant of 
estates worth £2000 per annum. His ‘ stiff 
republicanism’ estranged him from Crom- 
well. He was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
but at the Restoration his body was dug up 
and hanged, as were Cromwell’s and Ireton’s. 
BRADSTREET, n^e Dudley, Aim (1612-72), 
Puntan poetess, the first American woman 
rater, born probably at Northampton, in 
1628 married Simon Bradstreet (1603-97), 
^temards governor of Massachusetts. In 
1630 they emigrated with the Winthrops 
(q.v.). Her first volume of Phineas-Fletcher- 
like poems was published in London in 1650, 


BRADWARDINK, Ihomm 1 Lpii. 

lish thccvloginn, burn af i hulicHirr, »4udjcd 
with distinguishcil sxwcm .if Mcifon i 'oUc|.»c, 
Oxford, and in 1325 one of flu- inocfarf 
of the imivcfsity. His t,mw was ftnnulcd wi 
hi.s theological Iccturo /?r ( l}ct omim 
Pehmimn (edited by Sir Hentv' KHKh 

an able defence of the Atieicannan dowftmcM 
of grace, fully proving npht tt> iftr fiile of 
‘ Doctor pro fund us *. < ‘ailed utvnif 1335 to 
London, nc bccatnc cluinccHt>r of St P,iul\ 
a prebendary of Lincoin. and conlr^cioi 
Edward HI, whom he accompanied on Ip* 
campaigns in Eunce. In I hLH llfailwardme 
was elected Archbishop Sft 4 tfour% 
by the chapter of Canterlnn \ . and, m npife of 
a dispute with the kmg, lie had tH*r« con^ 
sccrated at Avignon tn hih I upf wtirri, 
returning to Lnirjund, he died of ihr llfaclfi 
Death at Lainbcfh. 

BRADY, Nkluto 172M, Atmlican 

clergyman, horn at Ihmdon. ( V* « .n f . rilitc.i.. 
ted at Westminfiter. Clued i 1mo I*. tHford, 
and Dublin. Ihe luehical 'i»ef'oon ot the 
Psalms by him and Nahum late 07 wat 
authori/ed in Ihhfu hut uiih Ihe cfiopg 
opposition of manv of the Uu t let , 

BRAGA, 1‘heopldlo (IK4t hmit in the 

Azores, was presidetd td the Portugue^^e 
republic* Get, 19l0_Aug. hHI iinovoaonid'l 
and Muv Oct. UH5. Port and he 

wrote a historv of Portummw turiafinr. 

BRAGG, (I) IkaxUm (JHi/ ho, t^uUrdetate 
general, born in North ( ’aiolma. vomnuuHtrd 
in several great battles of' tin- V*vd War. but 
though successful at Chick.nnauga, flu* hauh 
csl fought battle in the war* Im tenme of 
command was an unfortimate one. .Sre I tk 
by D. C Seitz. (1924). 

(2) Sir William Henry ( lKh2 lh42h liwMh 
physicist. Quain profcNsm’ of Phvst^s, I auidon 
(1915-2.3), Nobel pri/eman i, ion) with hw 
son. Sir WiUlam Lnwrmw tlgot) ) 
studied radio-activity, crywuih* 

BRAHAMv (i.o. Abraham), Jtilwt* hriirWn 
(1774 4856), tenor, born ni Pondmt of 
Ctcrman-Jcwish pafcnt*i, htul hri tird gieat 
success at Drury 1 ane (tV'ntd, ami f'or half » 
century held the reputatmn of of the 
greutest^tenors. He .ifitpmndrfrd a ftu'tune bv 
purchasing: the (‘oIosmuiu in IteyxniN Paik 
and building the St Jainer*\ Ihcatie. In Mir 
Walter ScottN w’oriK, llrafiatn ' W'a^ 4 beavt 
of an actor, but an angel of a *<tfigrr 

BRAHE, Tycho, /im/iV Cl54h IMIli, Phtthdi 
astronomer, was horn of noble liiiniJy nt 
Knudstrup in South Sweden then under line 
Danish crown- ‘December 14, and was •mti 
to study law at C’opentuigeu, I ei$vig, 
Wittenberg, Rostock, and Augsburg* btit 
devoted himself to iistroiiomy, In I5h3 hr 
discovered serious errors In the 
tables, and in 1572 carefully obitcrvcd a tww 
star in Cassiopeia* In 1 576 he rwived tVuiti 
the king, Frederick II of Dcointtrk* ifw (fffer 
of the island of Hvccii in tlw SotintL 11 % the 
site for an observittory, with art mtkmmmni 
and the foundation stun© of liiii Draniborg 
(or Castle of the llcav«n»| wa» laid. I iere for 
20 years Brahe pro«j«ted Itk oh«crv«iioiii 
with unwearied Industry and epoch dnaklng 
success- though he rejccied tl» C“opcr«kafi 
theory for a modification of the Piotoiik 
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syvStcm. After the death of Frederick in 1588 
he was involved in many disputes and 
quarrels, partly provoked by his neglect of 
the duties of some of his many appointments— 
notably that of prebendary of Roskilde. He 
became unpopular with the i^overnment, lost 
some of his revenues, and m 1597 left the 
country. After residing at Rostock and at 
Wandsbeck near Hamburg, he accepted in 
1599 an invitation of the emperor Rudolf 11 
to Benatky near Prague (where he had Kepler 
as assistant); and there he died, October 24, 
160L His complete works appeared at 
Prague in 1611; his Letters liavc been edited 
by FVijs (Copenhagen 1876); and see also the 
Life (Edinburgh 1890) by J. L. E. Dreyer, 
who also edited the Opera Omnia (C'open- 
hagen 1913 et .sw;.). 

BRAHMS, Johannes (t 833-97), German 
composer, born at Hamburg, was the son of 
a workaday orchestral musician, A gifted 
pianist, he was compelled by family poverty 
to earn his living as a, young boy playing in 
the dockside inns of Hamburg, and though 
his reputation spread rapidly it was not until 
1853 that he was able to concentrate on 
composition, 'fhis was after he had met the 
llamboyant Hungarian refugee violinist 
Rcmdmyi, wit It whom he went on tour, and 
from whom he probably absorbed much of 
tlio spirit which went into the Ifmtf^ariart 
DmuTs and yjf;euntrHtHkr, During the tour 
he met Joachim (ci.v.), who became a lifelong 
friend and fcllovv^antagouist of Romanticism, 
and Lis/.t (q.v.), who successfully charmed 
RemtSnyi into becoming a devotee of the 
* New Cierman ’ music, 'fhe solidly classical 
Brahitts. however, was ttot impressed, and he 
parted from Henuhtyi and wciti to Gottingen 
to visit Joachim, who gave him an introduc- 
tion to Schuntuftn. 'Fhe enthusiasm of 
vSehumann for his early works, especially his 
assistance in puhlishitig the piano sonatas, 
was innucatial in estublisltlng Brahms’s 
reputation, and Brahms’s <1evotion to the 
older composer expressed itself in his lifelong 
care for Schumann’s widow and children. 

He never married, and after 1863, when ho 
settled in Vicuna, his life was uneventful 
except for occa.sional public appeamnees in 
Austria and <»crmany at which he played his 
own works. Ho was adopted by the anti- 
Wagnerian faction as the leader of traditional 
principles against * modern ’ iconoclasm, and 
his fame as a composer spread rapidly. 
Idrmly based cm classical foundations, his 
works contain hardly any programme music 
apart fmiit a few pieces such as the 7>agic 
Overiare and the C minor tiuartct (inspired 
by Ckwihe’s BVrr/jfr), His great orchestral 
works are comparatively late, the Brst, 
Varktlms m a 'theme af Haydn, appearing 
when Iw was 49, and his Brst symphony when 
he was 43, 1'he Aemkmie. Festival Overture* 
ako dating from this period, was composed 
in honour of hk honorary doctorato at 
Breslau University, His greiitcit choral work 
h the Oernmn Metiuitmh which had its first 
full performniice in 1 869, Brollhc in all Helds 
except opora, he thows an extraordinary 
evenness in quality, due to his ruthless 
dcitruction of his early efforti and of all 
else which failed to measure up to his self- 
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imposed standards of excellence. Sec Lives 
by May (1905), Geiringcr ( 1936), and Culshaw 

(1948). 

BRAID, James (1870 1950), Scottish golfer, 
horn at F'arlsfcrry, became a joiner and went 
to ply his trade in St Andrews, where he was 
able to indulge his passion for golf and 
develop into an outstanding player. In 1893 
he went to London as a clubmakcr at the 
Army and Navy Stores, hut became a 
professional in 1893 at Romford, then, from 
1904 until Im death, at Walton Heath. He 
was open champion in 1901, 1905, 1906, 1908 
and 1910, and he won the News of the World 
tournament in 1903, 1905, 1907 and 1911. 

BRAIDWOOD, Jliomas (1715-98), after 
studying at Edinburgh University, opened a 
.school there, and from 1760 onwards became 
famous us a teacher of the deaf and dumb. 
His school, which was visited by Dr Johnson 
in 1773, was ten years later transferred to 
Hackney, London. 

BRAILLE, Louis, f)ralty\ angl. hrayl (I809- 
1852) born at Coupvray near Paris, at three 
became blind, and at ten entered the Institu- 
tion des Jeuncs Avcugics at Paris, where, as 
pupil and (from 1826) professor, he worked 
with success to invent a system which the 
blind could both read and write in relief. 

BRAILSEORD, Henry Noel (1873-1958), 
Ihiglish Socialist author and political journa- 
list, born in Yorkshire. Educated at Glasgow 
University, he became assistant professor of 
Logic there, leaving to join the Greek Foreign 
Legion in the war with Turkey in 1897. Flo 
ilcscribes his experiences in 71ie Broom of the 
War God (1898). His Socialism was pre- 
eminently international in outlook and was 
the key to everything he did (see The War of 
Steel and Go Id* 1914). He joined the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party in 1907 and edited 
(1922-26) its weekly organ 71ie New Leader. 
He was a leader-writer to several influential 
papers, including the Manchester Guardian 
and the Daily Herald. His literary work in- 
cludes 57u'//cy, Godwin and their Circle (1913^ 

BRAIN, (1) Aubrey Harold (1893- ), 

English horn player, born in Imndon. Brain 
studied at the Royal College of Music and 
became chief horn player in the New Sym- 
phony Orchestra (1911) and London Sym- 
phony Orchestra (1912). In 1923 he became 
professor of his instrument at the Royal 
Academy of Music, and from 1930 to 1945 
was principal horn of the B.B.G. Symphony 
Orchestra. 

(2) Dennis (192L-57), English horn player, 
born in London, second son of (1). He 
studied under his father at the Royal Academy 
of Music, also becoming a line organist* He 
worked with the Royal Philharmonic and 
Philharmonia Orchestras m chief horn player, 
until demands upon his time as a soloist 
caused him to relinquish the former post. 
His mastery of his instrument-- perhaps 
unequalled by any other player-«won him 
fame throughout Europe, and amon|st the 
composers who wrote works specially ror him 
are Britten, Hindemith, and Malcolm Arnold. 
Ha met his death in a motor iccidont. 

BRAINERD, David (1718-47), missionary, 
was bom at Haddam, Conn., studied thw 
years in Yale Collage, whmt' his opinions 
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caused doctrinal disputes and his expulsion, 
worked successfully among the American 
Indians from 1742, and his devotion found 
expression in his Journal (1746). See Life by 
J. Edwards (1749). 

BRAITHWAITE. See Brathwaite. 
BRAKELONDE. See Jocelin de Brake- 

LONDE. 

BRAMAH, (1) Ernest, pseud, of Ernest 
Bramah Smith (1867-1942), English author, 
forsook unsuccessful farming and lived for a 
while in China, which forms the background 
of the ‘ Kai Lung ’ stories ( Wallet of Kai Lung 
(1900), &c.) for which he is best remembered. 
In 1914 he wrote Max Carrados^ hrst of 
several books with a blind detective hero, 
which also achieved considerable popularity. 

(2) Joseph (1748-1814), inventor, was born 
at Stainborough near Barnsley, Yorkshire. 
A farmer’s son, he was lamed in his sixteenth 
year, so was apprenticed to the village 
carpenter, and presently became a cabinet- 
maker in London, where he distinguished 
himself by the number, value, and ingenuity 
of his inventions and improvements in water- 
closets (his first patent, 1778), pumps and 
fire-engines, boilers for steam-engines, paper- 
making, main-pipes, wheel carriages, the 
beer-machine used at the bar of public- 
houses, safety-lock (patented 1788), the 
hydrostatic press (1796), and a very ingenious 
machine for printing bank-notes (1806). He 
was one of the first to propose the application 
of the screw-propellor. 

BRAMANTE, Donato, bra-man' tay (1444- 
1514), Italian architect, was bom near 
Urbino, and, at fi.rst a painter, resided in 
Milan from 1472 to 1499, then went to Rome, 
where he was employed by Popes Alexander 
VI and Julius 11. The greatest work ho 
undertook was the rebuilding of St Peter’s 
(begun 1506). When only a small portion of 
his plans had been realized, he died, and 
succeeding architects departed widely from 
the original design of a grand cupola over a 
Life by C. Baroni (1945). 
BRAMHALL, John (1594-1663), a great anti- 
Puritan Irish prelate, was educated at Sidney- 
Sussex College, Cambridge. Going to 
Heland as Wentworth’s chaplain in 1633, ho 
became Bishop of Derry in 1634, actively 
reformed the established church and repressed 
Ulster presbyterians. 
When the Civil War broke out, for safety’s 
sake he crossed to England; in 1644 the 
myahst disasters drove him to the Continent. 
;Hie Restoration gave him the see of Armagh. 
He imitated Laud in policy and resembled 
• Ws inferior in 

Braccio. 

®?4^JLUSI, Constantin, bran-koo'zi or 
f Rumanian sculptor 

Buju at Pestisani, near Turgujiu, won a 
scholarship to the Bucharest academy and 
Le remained for 
J?rom 1906 he worked in 
(1908) was 

the most abstract sculpture of the period 
rpre^ntmg two block-like figures.*^ His 
second Sleeping Muse (1910) still shws 


Rodin’s iivnuencc, but the ot>tfUM\c r.ki.il 
elements had been cbinirwicil amt tlic wfiulc 
reduced to thelirst of lu's inaiiv cb,u.u'icii%iie, 
highly-polished cgg-sfiapcd Wnh 

other artists he catnc^ under the ‘.pril of 
African sculpture and in sueh a\ i1tf 

Prodigal Son {Philadelphia nemo 

idols were tempered intt> near ela%%u.4l foinuu 
But his cubistic Lr c'oi/ still picseivTil the 
vital dement despite its geometiH, al snnpli- 
fication, as docs his ihni m tN.Y. 

1925). His aim was siinplitieation to prf to 
the essence of the tiuni-:. the CNr^nue hentg 
objective, and hcYvas thcrefoie tnifMilc tltc 
vSUDjectivc expressionist ,schoo{% of thr ilav. 
Other works indude sruu'at sersums iif 
Mademoiselle Poganv (I‘H 1 M) and ihr 
Lions {VHl), See Monoptaph h> n, lewis 
(1958). 

BRAND, (1) Heimig, it I'hhermnr^ thuman 
alchemist who discoveretl phtvnihoHr. ni Innu. 

(2) Sir Jan Hendrik iinji SKt. ptewdeni 
of the Orange Free State fiom isct-i till hi% 
death, was horn in f’ltpctown, He defeated 
the Basutos (1865 6d), aiut ta%onteii ftirnd* 
ship witli Britain. 

(3) John (1744 IKhn), hn«{n*h antninary, 
was born at Wushingtont Ourham unmlv* 
graduated at Lincoln (‘ollcge* <Hfdrd. and in 
1784 became rc.sklent sccrrtarv of the Stn, irtv 
of Antiquaries. His Popukir intiOfidies 
(1777; expanded by Mbs, txfL has hern 
rc-edited u number of times ami lemaim 4 
standard work. 

BRANDAN, St. Sec Ukimnn, 

BRANDICS, CJeorg Morris (‘olien, 

(1842'-! 927), Danish litcrarv crnic, born 
m Copenhugem where he Kraduated at the 
university in 1864. He hnmgtn to Denmatk 
a new outlook on literature tiv hts Mom 
Currents of /9r/< Cenfan^ Uferoime vols, 
1901" 05) which bears the fruits of a l■nfopean 
tour on which he met Rcmin, laitie, Mdl and 
othcrs,^and imbibed doctrines ot realnin and 
nKlicuIism which evt^ked opiiositum a-** sselt 
as aedaim and^ kept him out of the chatr of 
Literature at Copenluigen, b‘oi’ a sshdr he 
lived m Berlim where he came tmder the 
mtlucnce of Ntct/xche and hix tadicalean 
moved further to the Higju, as n* seen m lits 
works on Shakespeare, Goethe GuBn Vof^ 
tajrc, (Stc. See his kfeoiiee(nm% tinnof. anti 

Alois (INSS IWO), ticrmim acluii.ir. 
“t (nnsbruck. beowno piafcsMtr .tf 
English Philology at Berlin in IKMS.iHul wmw 
on fcnghsh roraamieism. on OW ami M«4illo 
English litcraturo, and on the onr-Sluikcs. 
ncarean drama. 

Brandon, (l) Charl^ u*. I4H4 J545i, tho 
"'“bdard-bcarrr fell 
(t^85)» was in 1S14 ereaicd lJukc 
of Suflblk. Next year he married Mary, 
Henry VIU s sister, and widow of laniis XIJ 

Ladv’'jSG«V‘* ““ 

Laud, littemukii 
!}lL Brandon, i« I64B, iinil 

Swedish d'lem- 

wt, born at Riddirhytta, »5wedfn» anti 

discovered (c. 1730) cobalt. 
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BRANGWYN, Sir Frank (1867»-1956), British 
artist, born at Bruges. lie was apprenticed 
to William Morris for four years, and then 
went to sea and travelled widely. Although 
he excelled in many media, particularly in 
etching, he was most famous for his vigorously 
coloured murals, c.g. the liritish Empite 
Fmeis (1925) for the House of Lords. They 
were rejected and arc now in the Swansea 
Guildhall In 1936 a Brangwyn Museum was 
opened in Bruges and a retrospective exhibi- 
tion was held at the Royal Academy in 1952. 
lie was elected R.A. in 1919 and knighted in 
1941, See study by C. G. H. Bunt (1949). 
BRANNER, It. C, (Unm Christian), (1903- ) 
Danish novelist and short-story writer, held 
in high regard for his simplicity of style and 
his skilled psycho-analytical writing. His 
novels include (1949; trans. 77ie 

Master, 1951) and Ingea kendcr 
Naiten (1956; ‘ Nobody knows the Night ’). 
Om licit er vi borte (1939; ‘ In a little wliilc 
we arc gone ’) and To Mimetters St ilhed 
' 'Fwo Minutes of Silence ’) arc collections of 
short stories, 

BRANT, (1) Joseph (1742» 1 807), Mohawk 
chief, fought for the British in the Indian and 
Revolutionary wars, cxeriing his immense 
intluenee to bring about a general Indian 
peace. In later years an earnest Christian, 
he translated St Mark's Gospel and the 
Prayer Book into Mohawk, and in 1786 
visited England, was received at court, 
entertained by Boswell painted by Romney, 
and a bron/c statue of him was unveiled at 
Brantford, Ontario, in 188(». 

(2) Sebastian ( 1458 1521), Cierman poet and 
humanist, was bt>rn at Strasbourg; studied 
and lectured at Basel; and diral in his native 
city. His NdrmMr/i///‘( Basel 1494), or * Ship 
of b'ools \ a satire "on the follies and vices 
of his times, is not very poetical, but is full 
of sound sense and good moral teaching. 

It was translated into linglish by Alexander 
Barclay (q.v.) and Henry Watson, both in 
1509. 

BRAKI'ING, Hjalmar (18(»0^ 1925), founder 
of the Swedish Socialist party, premier in 
192(1 1921-23. and 1924^25, shared the 
Nohd Peace pri/.c. in 192L 
BRANTuME, Pierre de B<nir<leille.*», Seigneur 
de, brd^tbm (e. 15.U) 1614), French author, 
born in Pdrigord, was cnlucated at Paris and 
at Poitiers. In his sixteetnh year the abbacy 
of BrantOmc was bestowed on him by Henry 
1 1, hut he never tOi)k orders, and spent most 
of his life as a courtier and free-lance. In 
1561 he liccompiinied Mary Stuart to Scot- 
land. and in Li65 he krined the cweditioti 
sent to Malta to imhx tne Knights of St John 
against the sultan. He «rved in Italy under 
the Mardehiil de Brissae, in Africa under the 
SpaniardSt and in Hungary as a volunteer 
against tlw Idrks, 1 1 e was made chamberlain 
to Chartes IX and Henry HI and fought 
againit the Huguenots. About 1594 he 
began to write his memoirs, and henceforth 
lived in rclirenieiii until his death. Ilia work«, 
first published in lc»59, comprise Vi 0 s dess 
grmds mpikiirHKf, Vies des dames guktdest 
and Vies des dames ilimtres^ and provide a 
detailed picture of the Valois court. Their 
literary merit and historical Interest are 


BRATHWAITE 

considerable. Their matter is often of the 
most scandalous description, but they give a 
vvondcrfully vivid picture of their author’s 
times. See Life and edition of his works by 
L. Lalanne (1896). 

BRAQUE, Georges (1882- ), French 

painter, born at Argentcuil. He was one of 
the founders of classical Cubism, and worked 
with Picasso from 1908 to 1914. After World 
War I (in which he was wounded) he developed 
a personal non-geomctric semi-abstract style. 
In 1924 and 1925 he designed scenes for two 
Diaghilev ballets ■ Ia's Fdcitetex mui ZdjdKyf ef 
Flore* His paintings arc mainly of still life, 
the subject being transformed* into a two- 
dimensional pattern, and they are amonit the 
outstanding decorative achievements ol our 
time, with a pervasive influence on other 
painters which has not been approached by 
more violently controversial artists. He is a 
Grand Ollicicr of the Ldgion d’Honnciir and 
he was awarded an honorary doctorate of 
Oxford University in 1956. Sec Jean 
Paulhan's Braqae^ ie Patron (1946), and 
monographs by Andr6 Lejard (1949) and J, 
Richardson (1959). 

BRASIDAS, the great Spartan general who 
from 431 n.c. distinguished hirhself in the 
Peloponnesian war, and who in 422 at 
Amphipolis, with a handful of helots and 
mercenaries, had to encounter the flower of 
the Athenian army under Cleon. In the 
battle both generals were killed, bat the 
Athenians were completely beaten. 

BRASSEY, (1) Ihomas (1805-^70), British 
engineer, horn, a farmer’s son, at Buerton 
near C'hcster, was articled to a land surveyor, 
in 1834 obtained, through George Stephenson, 
contracts for a viaduct and in 1836 settled 
in London as a railway contractor. His 
operaiiotm soon extended to all parts of the 
world ; for his contract of the <ireat Northern 
Railway (1847-51) he employed between 5000 
and 60t)() men. He died at Hastings. See 
llclps’s l.ife and Labours of Brassey (1872), 

(2) Thomas, 1st Karl (1836-1918), son of 
(I ), was born at Stafford, educated at Rugby 
and University College, Oxford, ami called 
to the bar in 1866. As civil lord of the 
admiralty (1880-84), and secretary (1884- 
1885)^ he made his influence felt in naval 
questions and in 1H95«1900 was governor of 
Victoria, In The * Sunbeam \ AX5?. (1917), 
and other works, he tells of the 300, 00() miles 
he sailed in forty years in the yacht which he 

f uve m a hospitaf-slup during World War L 
le founded and edited (188^90) The Naval 
AmiuaU and published works on political 
and naval questions. 

BRA'I'BY, John ( 1 928 ' ), English artist, born 

at Wimbledon. He studied at the Royal 
('ollege of Art and is on© of the leading 
representatives of the English Realist School. 
With Jack Smith he represented Great Britain 
at the Venice Iliennule in 1956. His Baby in 
Pram 1$ in the Walker Art Chillery, Uverpooh 
In I960 ho publislied a best-selling novel 
Breakdown with illustraiions by himself. 
BRATHWAITE, Elchtrd (1588-1673). English 
minor poet, satirist, and essayist, was oom 
near Kendal He wrote The boldm Fkeee 
(1611), The PoePs Wdhwe (1614), a book of 
pastorals, and A Smppada far the MmM 
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(1615), a collection of satires, 

George Wither. Barnabee's Journall {163»1 
is his nest known work. See Life by M. W. 
Black (1928). 

BRATIANU, bra-ti-ah'noOy Rumanian family 
of statesmen: 

(1) Demeter (1818—92), brother of (2). 

(2) Ion (1821-91), brother of (Ih 

(3) Ion (1866-1927), son of (2), who as 

premier brought Rumania into World war 1 
against the (jentral Powers. e 

®(4) Vintila (1876-1930), brother of (3), 
was premier (1927-28). 

BRAXJER, Adrian. See Brouwrr. 

BRAUN, brown, (1) Eva (1910-45), secretary to 
Hoffmann, Adolf Hitler’s staff photographer, 
became Hitler’s mistress and is said to nave 
married him before they committed suicide 
together in the air-raid shelter of the Chancel- 
lery during the fall of Berlin m 5. See I I. 
Hoffmann, Hitler was my ami 

H. Trevor Roper, Last Days of Hitler (1955). 

(2) Ferdinand (1850-1918), German physi- 
cist, born at Fulda, shared a Nobel prize in 
1909 with Marconi (q.v.) for his work on 
wireless telegraphy and cathode rays. 

(3) Lili, n^e von Krctschmann (1865-1916), 
German socialist authoress and feminist, born 
at Halberstadt, married the socialist writer 
and politician Heinrich Braun (1854-1927). 
Her best known book is Im Schatten der 
Titanen (1908). See her autobiographical 
Memoiren einer Sozialistin (1909-11), and 
study by J. Vogelstein (1923). 

(4) Wemher von (1912- ), German-born 
American rocket pioneer, born in Wirsitz, 
studied engineering at Berlin and Ziirich and, 
infatuated by space-travel, for him an 
attraction that outweighed political niceties, 
he founded in 1930 with a group of fellow 
enthusiasts a society for space-travel which 
maintained a rocket-launching site near 
Berlin by charging an admission fee to 
spectators. Since rockets were outside the 
terms of the Versailles Treaty, the German 
army authorities became interested and by 
1936, with Hitler’s backing, von Braun was 
director of a properly organized rocket 
research station at Peenemiinde, where he 
perfected and launched the famous V-2 
rockets against Britain in September 1944. 
At the end of the war, von Braun hid from 
Himmler’s henchmen in Bavaria and sur- 
rendered to the Americans. He became a 
naturalized American and a director of the 
U.S. Army’s Ballistic Missile Agency at 
Huntsville, Alabama, and was chiedy re- 
sponsible for the manufacture and successful 
launching of the first American artificial 
earth satellite, th.t Explorer, at Cape Canaveral 
on January 31, 1958. See D. Lang, The Man 
in the Thick Lead Suit (1958). 

BRAUNER, Bohuslav (1855-1935), Czech 
chemist, born in Prague, noted for his work 
on the Periodic Table, rare elements and 
their properties. 

BRATOV, Fanny. See Keats. 

BRAXFIELD, Robert Macqueen, Lord (1722- 
1799), Scottish judge, noted for his harshness 
towards political prisoners, was bom near 
Lanark. Hard-headed, hard-hearted, hard- 
drinking, he was the original Lord Weir of 
R. L. Stevenson’s unfinished novel, Weir of 
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Hermiston (189(0, ad.iplcd 
R. J, B. Sdlar (1958K 
BRAY, Ihoimw 17 h)), I lutlrdi divide 

ami philanthm{u»^t, burn at Marum, in 
Shropshire, and duni of St 

Botolph Withonl, AUhudr. Iwviint puMAIwd 
Catevhetieai t eeiure^. Ac., and hern ifi© 
means of cstublishing ctgidv parochial 
libraries in hnghnui, atut ttiiriy-nnw in 
America- his home frtun Innn I Out, 
of his library schoinr prow fhr S.FC'.K.; 
and he may also he rcyardrd us the fVnnukr 
of the S.P.G. 

BRAYLEY, Edward Wetlhikr. her BmrtoNdh 
BRAZII Angela, Mi/ V/ ( I A. 

writer of schooHlorics. hoiu 4l Pro^fem, 

a governess lor Mime ve.if* lirloir hfitnmitig 
to write talcs notable for fhnr hraltin tealtsm 
at a time when seltoolenl 'donrs tended to he 
the feminine cmmtetpatl of I nV, or / iif/e h\t 
Little. The hhrwmn et Phihpra Thr 

Svhtml by the Xea ( I’ddl and mane tnlnns arc 
still favourites todav. 

BRAZZA, Pkrre Savorgnan dc. hrat xa (1852- 
1905), disltnf.uiduai h'jriuli rvphnci. bom of 
Italian rlcscent at Rio de , Janeiro, He rnteml 
the hVcnch navv in IH/ii, srrvcil on the 
Gabun, and in lH7o 7K e'lphned the (Jgowe. 
In 1878 the Idettch goveinment pave fnm 
l()0,0(K) francs fur csplonnp tltr eonnh v wnih 
of the Congo, w'here hr scitnril vast grants 
of land for P'rain'e, ami fomnlrd Mweral 
stations that of Bta//avdle on the nurih 
shore of , Stanley Pool In th8i Im fronned. 
largely subsidi/ed by the preneli povrrmnenit 
and by 1886 he bad cstahlr.hed twrniv»'ik 
stations. He ctmtinued to cvphnr nil tK9*h 
being in 1890 ^91 governor of I'remh i'ongm 
Sec works by Neavilto HH84) and Nrv U88Hh 
imKADALBANE, Sco < ^mphh t , 
BREAKSPKAR, Nkoto, See 

PH^L bfeiieb 

comparative philologist and inyfltologbli 
born in Rhenish Buvnrim in 1859 settled in 
Paris, and eventually tn 1866 breufue piolH* 
sor of Comparative iirtnnnuir at the t'olkge 
do Franco. He founded the iieience nf 
semantics with his Emnil dr S^mmnhtm 
(1897), an exposition of prinviplr^i for the 
study of the mcaninis of word**'. 

BRECITr, Btrtholt Eugeit Erledrleb, hremti 
(1898-1956), Cierman plitywrighl and port, 
perhaps Germany's grea!e*n ilniniaiiv!, born 
at Augsburg, stiidktf science iuhI phdo^optiy 
at Munich and Berlin yniversllirs ami man the 
Kkist drama prize In 1922 liis flwi two 
exprcMionist plays Trammein in der 
and Sml, followed by Mmm ht Mtmn (1926) 
with its clownish, tnhumiin wddirry» lint it 
was the Dreii^mschempptr whb iniitk 

by Kurt Weill, iiii iidaptilbn of Clay's 
Opera but in a thaii'i Victoiian 
London setting, Iti remiirfcable portrayal of 
the indolence, gr^d, and crazy feiwItdfrTOent 
of human beings, their dO'g»end «ioritM/in|i» 
their shamefawdnei*. ihefr Sekmirnkmdf, 
that established BrechPi repiiiatimi, A 
Marxist, he regarded tii« plays social 
<^pcriments, requiring dettcfwieiit, not pet* 
won, from the obierving tuditnet. To achieve 
this, Brecht introduced the 'epic* theatre, 
where the audience Is required t«» we the 
stage as a stap, tetort ts actors, 
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the traditional make-believe of the theatre. 
Thus, to prevent the audience from identifying 
themselves with a principal actor, the camp- 
following Mutter Courage (1938) is dclibcni- 
tely made to mutf her lines and PuntUhi 
(1940) is given an increasingly ugly make-un. 
With Hitler’s rise to power in 1933, Brecht 
sought asylum in Denmark, Sweden, and 
Finland, journeyed across Russia and Persia, 
and in 1941 settled in Hollywood, U.S.A. 
His abiding hatred of Nazi Germany found 
expression in a series of short, episodic plays 
and poems collected under the title of Furvftt 
und Elerul des dritten Reiches (1945). He 
denied membership of the Communist party 
before a Senate sub-committee on un- 
American activities in 1946 and in 1948 
accepted the Hast German government’s offer 
of a theatre in East Berlin. The Berlitwr 
Unsembte was founded, producing under his 
direction his later plays such as Der Kauka- 
sische Kreidekreis and Der gate Mann von 
Seznan, as well as touring in Western Europe, 
visiting London shortly after his death with 
Helene Weigel, his widow, as the company’s 
leading actress. Brecht, although apparently 
antipathetic towards the East German anti- 
(’ommunist uprising in 1953 and a recipient 
of the Stalin Peace prize (1954). proved as 
artist and thinker to be an embarrassment to 
tl\e East (ierman authorities. His opera 
iMkidlus (1932 51), in which the Roman 
general has to account for his deeds before a 
tribunal-of-thc-shudows, was withdrawn by 
order after the first night. Caldeo underlined 
the moral that however much the intellect 
may be oppressed, truth will out, Brecht’s 
moral pessimism was out of tune with Marxist 
materialistic optimism. But it is by his great 
lyrical and dramatic powers, stemming from 
sucli diverse inttucnce.s as laithcr’s biblical 
language, Ivlizabcthan drama, the works of 
Rimbaud, Villon, and Kipling, as well as the 
Japanese Nt) theatre, his incredible range 
of poetic language from the bawdy to the 
sublime, from pure tenderness to aimtcro 
harshness as in his several volumes of ballads, 
poems, and plays, and not by his early 
political pieces, that he will be remembered. 
Sec his Ver.miu\ and stiulicH by CL Serreau 
(Paris 1955), R. Wintzen (Paris 1955). J. 
Willett (1959) and M. Esslin (1959). 

bre<.:kinrhk»k, (D .um (mo me), 

American gtntcsmun. born near Staunton, 
Va.. became a member of congress in 1792 
and as attorney-general of Kentucky <1795- 
1797) was largely responsible for the state’s 
reformed pcmil code. He was a staunch 
supporter of Jefferson, wlui made him attor- 
ney-general of the U.fi. in 1805. ^ 

(2) MIm Calwll <1821-75), vice-president of 
the United States, was born near Lexington, 
Kentucky, where he practised law until 1847, 
when ho was chosen major of a volunteer 
regiment for the Mexican war. He siit in 
congrem I85E"55, and in 1856 was elected 
vice-president, with Iluchamm as president. 
In i860 he was the pro-slavery cimdidato for 
tho presidency, but wiw defeated by Lincoln. 
A u.S. senator from March to December 
1861, he then was ippointed a Confederate 
major-general in 1862, held important 
commands, was secretary of war in Jeff 


Davis’s cabinet, and escaped to Europe, 
whence he returned in 1868. He died at 
Lexington. 

BRKK, Matthias Ignatius van, /imy (1773- 
1839), Flemish painter, sculptor, and archi- 
tect, was born at Antwerp, studied there and 
at Ihiris and painted the empress Josephine. 
Among his best works is the Death of 
Rubens in Antwerp museum. He taught 
the most eminent later Flemish painters, 
Wappers and De Kcyscr. His brother, 
Philipp Jacob (1786-1871), was also an 
historical painter. 

BREHM, Alfred Edmund, hraym ( 1829-84), 
German naturalist, born at Renthendorf, 
travelled in Africa, Spain, Norway, Lapland, 
Siberia, and Turkestan, and became keeper 
of the Hamburg Zoological Garden in 1863. 
His magnum opus i.s the lllustriertes Thkricben 
on which many other natural histories are 
largely based. 

BREITINCER, Johann Jakob, brtt'ing-^er 
(1701-76), Swiss critic and literary theorist, 
born in Zurich. He was an adherent of the 
Anglo-German romantic movement and a 
friend of Bodmer, though of much narrower 
vision. 

BREn'MANN, Hims. See Lkeand (1). 
BREMER, Eredrika, bra/mer (l8pL-65), 
Swedish novelist, was born, near Abo in 
F’ialand, and was brought up near Stockholm. 
She varied her literary labour by long 
journeys in Italy, England, the United States, 
Greece, Palestine, whicli supplied the 
materials for her Domes of the New World 
(1853) and Life in the Old World (1862). 
I. utterly she devoted herself to the education 
and emancipation of women, and this aim is 
very apparent in her later novels, Derthp and 
Father and Daughter (1859). Her religious 
views she set forth in her Morning Watches 
(1842). Of the stories, perhaps tlw best is 
The Neighbours ( IH.37). She is the first writer 
to paint a genuine picture of Swedish family 
life. See her tJfe and Letters, edited by her 
sister (trans. 1868). 

BREMOND, HenrL bray-md (1B65-1933), 
F'rench critic and theologian, born In Aix-cn- 
Provence. I’or twenty-two years a Jesuit 
(1882*- 1904), Bremond came under tho 
influence of Newman, Tyrrcl and the ’ mod- 
ernist ’ thinkers in the Catholic Church, 
gradually moving away from an orthodox 
religious position. His most extensive work 
is the tMerary History of Religious Feeling in 
Franee, the final volumes of which were 
published after his death, and amongst his 
other books are Sainte Chantaf placed on the 
Index by tho church, and numerous literary 

studies. 

BRENDAN, St (484 ''577), an Irish ecclesiastic 
who, after seven years’ fruitless voyaging m 
search of * the mysterious land far from 
human ken*, once more set sail with sixty 
friends, and at length reached * that paradise 
amid tbo waves of tho sea *. Ho afterwards 
founded tho monastery of Clonfert. The 
Navigation of St Mtemm (ed. Waters 1928) 
was popular In Western Europe from tho 1 1 th 
century. In old mapi * St Brendan’s cotintry 
is placed west of th© Cape Verde Islands. 
BRENTANO, fon, (1) Betttna* ■ See 

Arnim, 
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(2) Clemens (1778-1842), German poet, 
uncle of (3) and (5) and brother of (1), was 
born at Elirenbreitstein. Save for the six 
years (1818-24) he passed with the ‘ Nun of 
Dulmen recording her revelations, he led a 
restless, unsettled life, and showed plain 
signs of derangement some years before his 
death at Aschaffenburg. In his earliest poems 
the peculiarities of the Romantic school of 
his time are carried to excess. His dramatic 
productions, the best of which is Die <7r/V«- 
dung Frags, are characterized by great 
dramatic power, amusing though rather far- 
fetched wit, and a wonderful flow of humour. 
Brentano was most successful in his smaller 
novels, particularly in the Geschichtc vom 
hraveii Kaspar, &c. His later work showed 
strong Catholic tendencies. See Life by W. 
Schellberg (1922), and study by G. Miiller 
(1922). 

(3) Franz (1838-1917), German philosopher 
and psychologist, brother of (5) and nephew 
of (2), born at Maricnbcrg, became a Ckitholic 
priest in 1864 and professor of Philosophy at 
Wiirzburg in 1872. Opposed to the doctrine 
of papal infallibility, he abandoned the 
priesthood in 1873 and was made to resign 
the professorship when he married in 1880. 
From 1880 to 1885 he was Privaidozent at 
Vienna. He spent his later years in Florence 
and Zurich. In his Psychology from an 
Empiricist Standpoint (1874), a misleading 
title because he was a rationalist, oppo.sed to 
the German Romanticists and nco- Kantian 
philosophers, he went beyond Aristotelian 
and scholastic philosophy, arguing that 
psychology was the study of the mental acts 
of conception, judgment, and will. Each 
mental act had an ‘ intentional object i.c. 
the concept, the judgment or the attitudes 
of love and hate respectively. Elaborate 
psychological classifications m a further 
work (1911) developed the doctrine in detail. 

precursor of ‘ Gestalt Psychology * 
of the Whrzburg, Graz, and Prague schools, 
and Husserl, Meinong, von Ehrenfela, 
Masaryk, and Rudolf Steiner numbered 
among his students. See Life by O. Kraus 
(1919). 

(4) Heinrich (1904- ), West German 
Statesman, born at Offenbach, became a 
successful la\\yer. One of the founders of 

Democratic Party, he went into 
iS was elected in 

1949 to the Federal Diet at Bonn and played 
a^promnent part m drafting the Constitution. 
He became feeign minister in 1955, 
aligning West Germany closely with the 

pohcies of the Atlantic AUiance 

(5) Lujo (1844-1931), German political 

and brothc? of (3L 
born at Aschaffenburg in Bavaria, in 1868 
went to England to study the condidon of 
the working-classes, and especially trades 

was ms English Guilds (1870) and Die 
^^senwart (2 vols, 1871- 
15 /zj. He became professor of his subieet 
'^^'^®^sities and wrote on wages (18771 


BREN'rFORD. See J* n Hu f., 

BRENZ, Jobiuw tl4W iMi}, 

Lutheran reformer, barn m .diet! at 

Stuttgart. He was rd' fhc WurUem* 

berg Confcs.sion of Faith, aiiil hn i ’.itcohi-mi 
(15.51) stands next to Futlier**. m Ihoiextant 
Germany. Sec Life hy ILirriiunn 
BRICrON, (U Amhe (IHOfv 

French poet, cssavist and erdie. tnirn 
Tinchebray, Nt^rmatuly. In loio ftnrird 
the Dadaist gr<ni|>, und cnilabin'nirif with 
Philippe Soupault to wtitr / rr 
magntHiques^ which was descuhed' 
experiment in iiutomafu* utitmt! *, in 
ho published his Surreahsf marnfr^fu and 
Lc Poisson soluhlr, aiul hci/ainc rdifnr n| I 4 
Revolution snrrdidiMe, ,md tn loip pniird 
the C'ommimist.H. He spent the war \c 4 tn tn 
the U.S.A. His wntniKs inclndr Pmnt do 
Jour (1934). f>\imoiir fon 
one le smrdnlisme? (Id, ho. /*; / dim 
rhorloge (I948>, iind la 1 7d df% clumps 
0954). ^ 

(2) Moi Adolphe? UH2/dddnK F'rencli 
painter, born at <*mtrnctcs. near Arrai 
studied in (dhenf aiut Pans, hnuime i 
follower of Millet, tnd witli addnl ’•.rntnnen* 
tality and sopfdsticutum in hn pitmaval of 
peasant life. Hifj ilar^r^t pu. tufri m ihe 
Louvre are reptemmuw* of fir; wnnk. ,S« 

« /JCwm! 

Pcinture (iW4h 

O) Nicholas, /jmVn Ct% 1545 i\ 

English poet, writer of hin.ai. pardornl! 
salincal, religious, romantic, and humotmis 
verse ami prose, the uan of 0 | omtou 
merchant and stepson ot tiforiie ido^coiMne 

*‘*' 5 '^ ’>*'■ '*"• itnu-h. 

mour (1597) for tlic (‘.miiilotf Anulfr. Sco 

BREd'ON I)E LOS liFHREHOS, Hhm 

hit er.,rovyo« 

ITO), hpamsh dnmudisi, MUhor of wiiw 
360 plays, mostly .whtl wnnedifs m widdi 
** chiinicter i% poil raved, 
Pierre, hrrdomnd 

1862), French physician, horn at Tomi. wsis 
tiiphtfietm mnt drserthed 

typhojd fever. 

hir» theidogran. wm 

in Santoiiy. Irclured in 

iven ?.f,L u m mul 

aLfni#*e/ IS?* exammei the iraiimentH 

church f 

Chrwtkn wlilhf «tll 

njcogmpM tho inspired fuitnre of ilio llihlc 

A«.ir(w. 


BRpfnnWr S'”-*”’ rn. 

”*■ /w’teA (I> Jf,„ 

‘ Velvet 

imitated him clodcly. * 

(2) Pieter (c. 1520-69), the most oriilnal of 
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all 16th“Ccutury I'lcinish i>aititcrs, lather ol' (1) 
and (3)» was probably born in the village of 
Brcughch near Breda, and died in Brussels. 
In 1551 he travelled through France and 
Italy, but was curiously unaUccied by the 
Italian mannerism. IHs " genre ’ pictures of 
peasant life reach their lincst expression in 
his last works, Blind l.mdin,it thi* Blind 
(Naples 156H), the Pamnu Jf'cdc/mg, and the 
Peasant Dance (Vientui r, I56H), in which 
his alTcetionatc gusto, his bucolic relish in 
peasant life is portrayed with unswerving 
truthfulness and feeling for the mood of the 
day. Most of his capital works arc in Vienna, 
but his Adoration of the Kings (1564) and 
Death of the Virgin arc in the National 
Gallery/ l-ondon. See monographs by 
Barker (1928), Tolnai (1935), GlUck (1958) 
and Oclcvoy (1959), 

(3) Pieter (r. 1564-1637), son of (2), called 
‘ Hell * Breughel because he painted diablcries, 
scenes with devils, hagvS or robbers. 

BRiailL, Henri, brafv\ (1877- ), French 

archaeologist. As a young abb6 he dis- 
covered some cave-paintings at l.cs Byzles in 
the Dordog.nc, and succeeded in proving their 
authenticity to the experts, who had hitherto 
refused to accept as genuine either the famous 
Altumira paintings discovered in 1875, or the 
itcwly-found set at La Mouthc, dlus marked 
the beginning of the study of palaeolithic art; 
and the findings of a lifetime of research in 
the subject, not only in Luroixt. but also in 
Africa, arc cmbodictl in his Four Hundred 
(lenturies of ( V/vc Art, 

BHKWFR, (I) Khenezer Cobimm (18(0^97). 
born in Londom took a first-class in the law 
trijms frotn 'rrinity Hall, C!umbridge. iit 1835, 
and the year before received orders. He ihcti 
became a l,A>ndon sduiolmuster. Of thirty 
compilations by him tlie best known is his 
Dictionary of Phrase and Fable (1870), still a 
Standard work of reference. 

(2) John Sherreii (1809 79), Unghsh scliolar, 
born at Norwich, was appointed professor of 
linglish in King’s College, Lotulon, in 1841. 
F’or nearly twenty years he laboured in (he 
Record ofllcc, editing the Monumenta Francis^- 
cana (1858), works of Rtiger Bacon (1 859) and 
Giraklus t‘iunbrcnsis (1861), vols. i-iv of the 
Calendar of Papers of the Reign of Henry VI H 
(1862 72 ), ike* See Mcnu>ir prefixed to his 
Fmdish Studies ixm)). 

EREWS'VER, Sir David {I78L«.l868), Scottish 
physicist, was born at Jedburgh and educated 
ibr the <.1jufch; but a constitutional nervous- 
nes.s disinclining him Ibr a clerical life, he 
became editor in 1 802 of the Edinburgh 
Magazine, and in IHOH of the Edinburgh 
Eneyeiopmfdia. Previous to this ho had 
entered deeply on the study of optics. The 
kalcidiiscopc was invented by him in I8l6, 
and years at'ler he improved Wheatstone’s 
stereoscope by imriHluctng tcfracting lenses, 
in IB19 the Edinburgh Philosophkm Journal 
took the place of the Magazine; and in 1 83 1 
Brewster was one of the chief originators of 
the British Association. In IBIS ho was 
elected an and Ibpley medallist; in 

I8I8 the Rumford gold and silver medals 
were awarded him for his discoveries on the 
polarl»ttori of U|ht; in 1 812 he was knighted, 
m 1838 he wa» appointed principal of St 


Salvator and St Leonard’s, St Andrews. He 
was principal of Edinburgh University from 
1859. See Home Life oj' RrcM’.vrer, by his 
<huighter, M. M. Gordon ( 1869). 

BREZINA, Otakar, her-zhe'zi-na, properly 
Vadav dehiivy, ye'ba-vee ( 1868^1929), Czech 
poet, horn at Pocalky, leading exponent of 
symbolism in Czech poetry in his collections 
Polar XVinds (1897), Temple Builders (1899), 
The Hands (1901), ike. See studies by P. 
Solver (1921) and A. Vesely (Brno 1928). 
BRIALMON'r, Henri Alexis, breead-md 
(1821-1903), a Belgian general, engineer, and 
authority on fortiheation, ike,, was born at 
Vonloo. He designed the fortiheations of 
Antwerp, Li6gc, Namur, Bucharest, &c. 
BRIAN (926 4014), a famous king of Ireland, 
the Brian Boroimhc or Born (’ Brian of 
the tribute ’) of the annalists, in 976 suc- 
ceeded hi.s murdered elder brother as chief 
of the Dal Cats; and, after much fighting, 
made himself king of Cashel two years later. 
Having established his rule over all Munster, 
he marched into Leinster, and was acknow- 
ledged as king by its chiefs in 984, With the 
help of MacLscchlainn Mac Domhnaill, chief 
king of Ireland, he crushed an outbreak of 
the Leinster men in 1000; then, aided by the 
Danes of Dublin, he overpowered his late 
ally. He subdued the Connuughlmcn, and 
the meu of the north; and after marching 
from Meath to Armagh, made a circuit of 
Ireland, taking hostages everywhere. He 
thus became Ardrigh na lirenn, chief king of 
Ireland, '(’he aged hero was killed after 
defeating the Danes of Dublin at Clonturf, 
April 23, 1014. 

BRIANCdlON, C’lmrks Julim, bree’-d-shd 
(1785 1864), L’rcnch mathematician, born at 
S6vrcs, published on curves of the second 
order, on the theory of transversals and a 
theorem in conic sections bears his name. 
BRIAND, Aristide, (1862-1932), French 
socialist, born at Nantes, framer of the law 
for the separation of church and state (1905), 
was elcveti times FYcndi premier, and foreign 
minister 1925* 32. He shared the 1926 Nobel 
prize for peace with Gustav Bircseman and 
advocated a United States of Europe. See 
Lives by Dani61ou (1935) and Hesse (1939). 
BRIDPL St. See BmDoirr. 

BRIDGE, Frank (1879"H941), English com- 
poser and conductor, was born at Brighton 
and studied under Stanford (q.v.) as Britten 
(q.v.) was later to study under him. Ho 
played the viola in leading quartets and 
conducted the New Symphony Orchestra, 
from its inception, at Covent Garden and 
often at the * Proms \ He is best known for 
his string quartets,^ but his full orchestral works 
in the same eclectic style were less successful, 
except perhaps his * Sea ’ suite. Bridge’s 
style became gradually more modern. See 
H, Howells, Mtislc md letters 2rX//(l94D. 
BRIDGES, Robert Seymour (1844 493()), 
English poet, born at Wahner, studied at 
Eton and Corpus Christ!, Oxford, qualified 
in medicine at St Bartholomew’s and prac- 
tised in that and other London hospitals till 
ho retired In 1882. Meantimo he had pub- 
lished three volumes of graceful lyrics (1873, 
1879j 1880), some of them with a charm 
hardly equalled since Elizabethan days. 
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Settling at Yattendon, Berks, he wrote several 
plays, including Nero (1885), Achilles in 
Scyros (1890) and The Feast of Bacchus 
(1889), the narrative poem Bros and Psyche 
(1885) and other works, and he collaborated 
in the Yattendon Hymnal {l%9 5-99), a pioneer 
in the trend away from contemporary senti- 
mentalism in church music. He showed rare 
sympathy and insight as a critic in his essay 
on Keats; and by his examination of Milton’s 
prosody and other studies on verse forms he 
shed much light on the mysteries and 
fascinations of the subtlest metrical rhythms 
and harmonies. He was also a keen advocate 
of spelling reform. From 1907 ho lived in 
cloistered seclusion at Boar’s Hill, Oxford, 
publishing comparatively little until, in 1929, 
on his eighty-teh birthday, ho issued The 
Testament of Beauty, his masterpiece, a 
magnificent poem enshrining the gathered 
wisdom of his long career. A lifelong friend 
since his Oxford days was Gerard Manley 
Hopkins (q.v.), whose poetry, then neglectccf, 
he edited and did much to promote. See 
studies by O. Elton (1932) and E, Thompson 
(1944). 

BRroGET, or Bride, St (453-523), Patron 
saint of Leinster, entered a convent at Meath 
in her fourteenth year, and founded lour 
monasteries, the chief at Kildare, where she 
was buried. Her legendary history is a mass 
of astonishing miracles, some of which were 
^patently transferred to St Bridget from the 
Celtic goddess Ceridwen. She was regarded 
as one of the three great saints of Ireland, the 
others being St Patrick and St Columba, and 
was held in great reverence in Scotland. Sec 
Life by Curtayne (1955). 

®IRDGET, or Brigitta, St (c. 1302-73), 
Swedish visionary, born of noble family 
at Fmstad in 1302 or 1303, married a judge, 
by whom she had eight children, was for 
some years mistress of the Swedish royal 
household; and after pilgrimages to Com- 
postella and elsewhere, and the death of her 
husband, founded the monastery of Wad- 
stena, m East Gothland, the cradle of a new 
order (of St Bridget or of St Salvator), which 
flourished in Sweden until the Reformation. 

It had seven^-four establishments scattered 
throughout Europe, and has still a few 
representatives in Spain, Bavaria, and Bel- 
gii^. In 1349 St Bridget went to Rome, 
where she founded a Swedish hospice, and 
haying made a pilgrimage to Palestine, died 
at Rome on her return, July 23, 1373. She 
was canonized m 1391. Her daughter, St 
was canonized 

in .1489. The Revelationes Stae. Brisittae 
Written by her confessors, has passed througli 
many editions. See Life by Jorgensen (trans 

EgeRTON. 

BRTOGMAN, (1) Frederick Arthur (1848- 
>^encan painter, was bpm at Tus- 
kegee, Alabama; for a time was a bank-nota 

studied 

art, and m 1866 went to Pans. He painted in 
’ ^^^.^J^enees, Algiers, Egypt, mostly 

5 through the 
&c., exhibited m the intematinnai 
exhibition in Paris in 1900. 


(2) Laura Dewey (1829 8 * 13 , boru iii 
Hanover, New Hampshire. At the of 
two a violent fever utterly tfcsiupcil 
hearing, snicIL and in muuc dr^tree ta'vtr! 
0r Samuel Howe (q.v.l eilue.tird hn ,if 
the Perkins InstituUon, ami she became a 
skilful teacher of bliiui deaf inutcf*. Krc 1 ive:, 
by the Mi.sscs lUnve (190, ri ami MUoft ami 
Hall (1904), and Cdnirlcs Unkemi. Ammcan 
Notes am). 

(3) Percy Willimnx (1882 >, Ainnivan 

phy.sicist, born in Catnhndnc, Masi,. educated 
at Harvard, where he been me professor of 
Physics and Mathematics. 1 Ic tduamed ttmlrr 
high pressure a new fotm ol' phosphofttv, 
proved c.xpcrimetually that vewosuv mmeaws 
with high pressure, and was aw.mlrd fhe 
Nobel prize in 1946 fur his work on higfo 
pressure physics and thennodynaums. 

BRIDIE, dames, pseud, of flshorne llonrv 
Mavor (1K8B ^1951), Sadtwh drani.Urd, boin 
in CJIasgow. He qualified as a doctor at 
Glasgow University and became a stu.censlul 
general practitioner and comaihaat Alw.os 
intcrc.sted in the theatre, he sei/eil hyi cinmee 
when the J;>cottish National Phnets tuodueed 
Im Sunlight SiVktnt in 1928 mulrt ttic pseudo- 
nym of Mary Henderson- Afire tlnti, hr 
wrote a stream of plays. JimoiiK them Iht 
Anatomist (1931), A Skepufm «7r/cvmu/i 
(1933), Mr Bpifrv (1‘M3k An^ehn'iVH'D 
—always atnusiug, cxtrava^jaiiu thought' 
provoking, and entertuuunp* riunigh uneven 
m quality, llis wit has been drscidied as 
bhaviun-bui ho was not gmul a v fariwmuu 
tlrough he had more heaip Hr reived m 
both world wars m ihe R.A.M.ik ami after 
mo second he became head of the Ncottnh 
Committee ofGJi.M. A, and blaved 4 leading 
part in the foundation oi the tdasvtiw 
Citizens’ I'heatrc. Bee Jmnrs Ikhhe md Hts 
IhmnKtcr 119851, 

BKIEUX, Eugene, htrenr* ilH5» 19.l2h 
French dramatist and Acadriniciain wa» born 
of poor parenla and expenemed many 
social evils which his powert'uh didactic 
plavs, leavened by wu, expose. Um wnrkfi 
&c ^ OK9td,A\|nrrwlrr tiwj), 

BRIGGS, Henry <1561 16.11), tdiMlidi 
maticmn, wm bom at War ley Wooii. f Str 

s2fc2?^‘r.“' «t- 

John College, C-ambridge. In i vO he 
m O'*' Ihe Physic Iwture! 

m 1596 first reader m CIcoineiry at Clreslmm 

House, Londoti. ami in I6I<> iiw .S.wl u 
professor of Aalronomy in Oxford. HfigK# 

J3f «>«rihuii«n In tfw tlwiiry 

(JH14 73). l.nKt<»l> wafer- 

w.«“a 

wbh^^chool ‘ 


>«< - W.P Mftnek* See (41, 

mm Radtal itatw. 

raan ana orator, son of a Quaker ooHon. 
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spinner a I Rochdale, was born there* and 
cduaitcd at a h'ricnds* school at Ackworth, 
and afterwards at York and Newton. While 
in his father's factory he took a great interest 
in i>wblic questions; and after a tour of the 
Near East (11^35) he lectured at Rochdale on 
his travels, as well as on commerce and 
political economy. When the Anti-Corn-Luw 
League was formed in 1839 he was a leading 
member* and» with Cobden, engaged in 
E'rcc-trade agitation throughout the kingdom. 
In 1843 he became M.F. for Durham* and 
strongly opposed the Ck^rn Laws until they 
were repealed. In 1845 he obtained the 
appointment of select committees on the 
Game Laws, and on cotton cultivation in 
India. In 1847 ho was elected a member for 
Manchester; in 1852 aided in the temporary 
reorganisation of the Corn- Law League. 
Like Cobden a member of the Peace Society, 
ho energetically denounced the Crimean war 
(1854). Elected in 1857 for Birmingham, he 
seconded the motion (against the Conspiracy 
Bill) which led to the overthrow of Palmer- 
ston's government; and he advocated the 
transference of h\dia to the direct government 
of the crown. During the civil war in America 
he warmly supported the cause of the North. 
His name was closely associated with the 
Reform Act of 1867, In 1868 he accepted 
ollice as president of the Board of Trade, 
but in 1870 retired through illness. He 
supported llic disestablishing of tlic Irish 
Church (1869) and tlic Irish Land Act of 
1870. He look ollicc in 1873, and again in 
IHHI* as chancellor of the duchy of Lan- 
caster, but retired from the Gladstone minis- 
try in 1882, being unable to support the 
government in its ligyntian policy. He 
strenuously opposed Ciladstonc's Home Rule 
policy (1886 88) and exerted a great in- 
flucnce on the Hniontst party* being then us 
always rccogni/.cd as one of the most eloquent 
.speakers of his time. He was Lord Rector of 
G lasgow U niversity in 1880. See his S/wches 
(IK68), Lemrs (1885)* Diarks (ed. Walling, 
1930); and Lives by Robertson (1877), 
Vince (1898), O'Brien (1910), Trevelyan 
(1913). 

(4) Hiehard (1789 -4 858), physician, wa.s 

born at Bristol, and studied at Edinburgh, 
London, Berlin, and Vienna, and from 1820 
was connected with CHiy's Hospital, He 
made many important ntcdical observations 
(' Bright's di.sease ' of the kidneys is named 
after him) and wrote numerous dissertations. 
His 7rimfis (hmu^h Lowt*r (1818) 

contains a valuable account of the Gyp.sics. 
Ills son, dmties Franck (1832 •1920), was from 
1881 to 1906 master of University College* 
Oxford. He was imthor of a History of 
ErmiamiiS vols, 1875^' 1904). 

(5) 'rifiiothy (c\ 155L"4615), Yorkshire 
doctor arid clergyman^ the originator in 1588 
of modern shortlumd. 

BRIGIT* BRI<;rrrA. see llRinaET. 

BEIL, (1) Maltyi (155044), Flemish landscape 
paintef* born at Antwerp, died in Rome, 
brother of (2)# 

(2) PwiI (155b»4626), brother of (I), was 
taught by Mattys in Rome and soon excelled 
him, raiaing the prestige of landscape painting 
by hi« frescoei in Rome. 


BRILLAT-SAVARIN* Anlhelmc, bree-yah- 
sa-va-ri (1 755-1 826), French gastronome, born 
at Bellcy, was a deputy in 1789, and mayor of 
Bcllcy in 1793; took refuge in Switzerland, 
and afterwards in America, where he played 
in the orchestra of a New York theatre; and 
from 1796 until his death was a member of 
the C’ourt of Cassation. His Physioloy^ie du 
.eu/ir (1825), an elegant and witty compendium 
of the art of dining, has been repeatedly 
republished and translated; an English form 
is A Uimdlwok of O'axtronomy„ with 52 etch- 
ings by Lalauzc (1884). 

BElNDLKY* James (1716-72), English engi- 
neer* was humbly born at 'fhornscit near 
C3uipel-cn-le-E'ritlL Apprenticed to a mill- 
wright, he became an engineer* and in 1752 
contrived a water-engine for draining a coal- 
mine. A silk mill on u new plan, and several 
others of his wa>rks, recommended him to the 
Duke of Bridgewater (sec E<;t:R'rt>N (1)), who 
employed him (1759) to execute tlic canal 
between Worsley and Manchester— >a ditlicult 
enterprise crowned with complete success 
(1772), Ho also commenced the Grand 
Trunk Canal* and completed the Birtuingham, 
Chestcrticld, and others; in all* constructing 
365 miles of canals. Up (ill the last he 
i-emained illiterate; most of his nroblents 
were solved without writings or drawings; 
and when anything specially diHicult had to 
be considcrcxl* he would go to bed and think 
it out there. Ho died at rurnhurst. Statforcl- 
shire. See Life by Meynell (19,56). 
HKINLLL, Johann August (1849-1925), Swed- 
ish engineer, invented the Brincll machine 
for measuring the hardness of alloys and 
metals. 

BRINK* (1) Bernard ten (1841-92), philologist* 
was born at Amsterdam, and became 
professor in 1870 of Modern Languages and 
Literature at Marburg, in 1873 ofHnglish at 
Btrasburg, Invaluable to English philologists 
are his Chauccr-i^tudkn (1870), Oeschichte der 
enyHschm IJteratur (1874; Eng. trans. 1883- 
189.3), See. 

(2) Jan ten (1834-1901)* a Dutch critic* 
born at Appingedam* after u short residence 
at Batavia became in 1862 Dutch master at 
The Hague* and in 1884 professor of Dutch 
Literature at Leyden, having earned for 
himself a foremost place as a critic of acute- 
ness and insight* especially in the department 
of Betion and belles-lettres. 

BRINTON* Daniel Garrison (1837-99)* writer 
on North American ethnology, was born at 
I'hornbury* Pa. 

BRINVILLIERS, Mark Madeleine, Marquise 
de, W-vee-yay (c. 1630-76), French murder- 
ess, daughter of Dreux d'Aubray* lieutenant 
of Paris* in 1651 married the Marquis de 
Brinvilliers, who introduced her to a hand- 
some young olllcer* Suintc Croix, who 
became her lover and was seat to the Bastille 
by her father* There he learned about 
arsenic* and on his release the couple set 
about poisoning the marquise’s family* Her 
father* brothers* and sisters succumbed* and 
eventually Saint© Croix himself, an accidental 
victim of bis own poison. He led incriminat- 
ing documents, and the marquise Red, but 
was arrested in Libge, taken to Ftris* and 
executed. Scribe inadC' her the subject of a 
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comic opera, and Albert Smith of a romance. 
See also works by Baupleui (1S71), loisclcur 
(1883), and Stokes (1924). ^ 

BRION, Friederike Elisabeth, bree on (1752- 
1813), the pastor’s daughter at Scsenhcim, 
near Strasbourg, who in n70-71 was loved 
by, and still more loved, Goethe. She never 
married. See works by Duntzer (Stuttgart 

1893) and Bode (1920). Ayr i ^ ii 

BRISBANE, General Sir Thomas Makdougall 
(1773_1860), soldier and astronomer, was 
born at Brisbane House, Largs, Ayrshire; at 
sixteen entered the army, and served with 
distinction in Flanders, the West Indies, 
Spain, and North America; trom 1821 to 
1825 was governor of New South Wtucs; 
in 1836 was made a baronet, in 1837 a G.C.B. 
He catalogued in Australia 7385 stars, and 
received the Copley medal from the Royal 
Society. Brisbane, the capital of Queensland, 
was named after him. ,, , ^ 

BRISCOE, Henry Vincent Aird (1888- ), 

English physical chemist, born at Hackney, 
London, investigated the chemistry of the 
elements boron, rhenium, and selenium. 
BRISSOT DE WARVILLE, Jacques Pierre, 
brees-sd de var-veel (1754-93), French 
revolutionary politician, born near Chartres, 
after completing his studies at Paris aban- 
doned the legal profession for that of author- 
ship. His Throne des lots criminelles (1780) 
was followed by his BiblioMque des his 
criminelles (1782-86), which established his 
reputation as a jurist. He was imprisoned 
for four months in the Bastille on the false 
charge of having written a brochure against 
the queen; to escape from a new term there 
he retired in 1787 to London, and next year 
visited North America as representative of 
the Sociiti des Amis des Noirs. In 1789 he 
was elected representative for Paris in the 
National Assembly, where he exercised a 
predominant influence over all the early 
movements of the Revolution. He also 


Ihuled States, maincd i tan ne i allin. fuoics™ 
sor of Politics at Cinnell. ainl umfe the 
sequels, Tcsinmcnf t>f |IM4tb nml 

Tesfitment of Fxptricncr 
BRIITKN, (Ldwardl Benjatuitn ), 

'Hngli.sh composer. Innn in I o%^c%fofL 
Britten studied the piaiu* under Ibuokl 
Samuel and composition mulei loank Hnd}*e 
before winning ai Hchohuslnp to the Huval 
College of Music, wheic he worked tmdtr 
John Ireland: he was ahead v a proliiic 
composer, and certum td' Ins student works 
have survived to stand heside nuuc mature 
compositions: notable among these n the 
set of choral varintumH. A ifov Forth 

During the Id.Hls Brnten NUpphrd a gieat 
deal of incidental nume for pt.nh and 
documentary ttlms, coHatmratmg ai iuue*i 
with W. H. Auden, w'hose portiv pfovnlcd 
texts for the song-eydes Our baihm 

and On This Idiun I*hu iintlcn 

worked in America, protiuemg tm knge"Wale 
instrumental works, the Vmhtt fumrito ami 
the Sinfonia dit A*c»/wicw. After hvi lelurn to 
Britain, his works were ahmrg exvIuMVcIy 
vocal and choral, apart horn the Kreuud 
String Quartet and the V'au.ifiomi and fugue 
on a 'rheme of Purcell {/7o* foam: 

(Juide to (he Oreheoro}, A% well as she v, horal 
‘Spring* Symphony and nutuv and 

choral works, after when tm hr4 opeia 
Peter Orimes won an ninnediafe ’’OHCtne*. 
Britten wrote two tuither opcT.r* on a large 
scale, Piliv Piidd mni o/»nion,n ih«* latter for 
the coronation of tjueen 1 h/atwth IL ami 
live, including The Tutn of the \af%%, on a 
.smaller scale he enlh * eluunhrr opfi<n» \ wnh 
a basic orchestra of tweUe plavr* -i, Among'd 
hi» gifts is the skill to vs'rite wnh a 'mnphutv 
that attracts umaleur pcriortnefs winht hrung 
nothing of its artistic and dfinnatic 
nes.s; this quality is evneendiv nnnked ni the 
‘children’s operas *, The Ttitk Sweep, nn;or» 
poralcd in hii * entertaimnriu lor ^dnldten ’ 


established Le Patriote FrancaiSy which 
became the organ of the earliest Republicans, 
As the Revolution proceeded, Brissot was 
recognized as the head of the Girondists or 
Brissotins. He contributed powerfully to 
the fall of the monarchy, strongly enjoining 
war against Austria and England, and the 
diffusion of republican principles. In the 
Convention his moderation made him sus- 
pected, and, with twenty other Girondists, he 
was guillotined. See his Memoirs (1830), 
Ellery’s Brissot de Warville (1916), and study 
by Goez-Bernstein (1942). 

BRITANNICUS, or in full, Claudius Tiberius 
Britaimicus Caesar, the son of the Emperor 
Claudius and Messalina, was born a.d. 41 or 
42. Claudius’ fourth wife, Agrippina, caused 
her husband to adopt her son Nero, and treat 
Britannicus as an imbecile; and Nero, after 
his accession, had his half-brother poisoned 
in 55. He is the subject of a tragedy by 
Racine. 

BRITTAIN, Vera (c. 1893— ), English 

writer, was bom at Newcastle-under-Lyme. 
After studying at Oxford she served as a 
nurse in World War I, recording her expert 
ences with war-found idealism m Testament 
of Youth (1933). Besides writing a number of 
novels, she made several lecture tours in the 


Lets Make an OpenO rtiul 

Pliidde (1958), a mmiHuii iriuktmg «» 
14th-century miracle play, fn addtfmn h# hpi 
enormous activity m a comptner, Bi'iiicii n an 
unusually accomplinhcd tlmiigh Isc 

is rarely heard except im an accinnpmmt* 
particularly of Peter Pears tq.v.l. wnli whiun 
and Eric CVozier he fminded m Pi|8 the 


annum Aiucmirgn rcHiiviu, uncrc tu 

hts own works have had ttwir tn%i pnloi • 
manccs in company with rarely hciif'd wiirkti 
of all periods. ,Seo Mrnhimin FHaeny by 1-, W* 
White (1954), and Menkmtin Britmi: a 
commentary on his nwAy, edhcil by Ik 
Mitchell and H, Keller (1956), 

BRITTON, (1) Joto (177T- l«S/K tdiitkh wpo- 
grapher and antiquary, was horn ai Kmgiiiui 
St Michael near Chippcnliam, At Iw 

went to London, and wa« in turn cdkrmaii, 
clerk, and compiler of a ^ong-hmik iimt a 
dramatic miscdlany. He wai employed with 
Bntyley ri17l4«54l to 
compihThe Bmutia of PVUmim; Iti wcccfi 
Bwnriw of Eng kndond^ mks |13 
vols. 1803-14), 

(2) Thomas (16547 4714), Mhe tmwicfil 
small-coal man*, founded t fashionibie 
musical club in London, patronfeecl by f tail" 
del, Pepusch and other*, A student of ilw 
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occult and a bibliophile, he helped to form 
the Hurlciaii library and collected the 
Somers tracts, 

BRIZKHX^ Julicn Auguste IXdage, bree^ztv 
(1K03- 5K), b’rcnch poet, born in Lorient. 
Much of his work, including a translation of 
Dante’s Pivi/w Cofutnedia, was inOucnced by 
Italiatt styles, but he wrote much poetry in 
which the folk-lore, and sometimes the 
dialect, of Brittany found a place. His 
flisfaires Fodtiqim was crowned by the 
French Academy in l^t55. 

BUOAO, Charlie Diinhar ( 1 887 - ), English 

philosopher, born in London, was professor 
of Moral Philosophy at C:ambrklgc ( 1933- -53). 
Ho excelled in analysis of ideas and theories, 
as in Sviefttific Thought (1923), Five Types of 
Ethical Theory (1930), and Examination of 
AfcTaggarTs Fhilosophy (I933--38), Slc, 

BROADWOOD, John (1732*-1812), founder, 
with the Swiss Burkhardt J'sehudi, of the 
great London pianoforte house, was born at 
C'oekburnspath, Berwickshire and walked 
up to London to become a cabinet-maker 
there. His grandson, Henry Bowler Broad- 
wood 1 181 F 93), was likewise a g.rcat improver 
of the piano. 

BROCA, Paul (1824 80). F'rench surgeon and 
anthropologist, born at SaiiUc-F‘oy-Ic-Cirande, 
CJironde, first located the motor-speech 
centre in the brain anil did research on pre- 
historic surgical operations. 

BRO€C:in, <;iova«iii Battista, hroITkce (1772 - 
1826), Italian mineralogist and traveller, born 
at Bussano, wrote on tho structure of the 
Apenninc mountain range and di.sprovcd the 
view that Rome occupies the site of an 
extinct volcano. He died at Khartum while 
on a geological expedition to the Madam fSco 
Life by Stoppard (18 /4). 

BROC KHAlhS, Friedrich Arnold, hrokTtows 
( 1772 1823), founder of the tirm of Brockhaus 
in Leipzig and publisher of the famous 
KonvcrmfhmS’^Lexikofu begun by Lbbcl in 
1796 and completed in I HU. An improved 
edition was begun in 1812 edited by Broek- 
haiw. I'hc business wuis carried on by his 
descendants. 1’he llrst illustrated edition of 
the LfW/Aon was published in 1H92“'97; Per 
(ifossi Urockfuius was begun in 192H, 

EROI)» Max (I8H4- ), Amtrian writer, 

born in Prague, emigrated, a Zionist, t<i 
Palestine in 1939* wrote light popular tietion 
but developed into an author of deeply 
moralistic poems and novels, which include 
Tycho Brahf\f BVir zu (lott (191 6), i>as Hm h 
dcr lirhf (1921), and a Life of Kafka (1937, 
trims. 1947). 

BEODIK, ( I ) Hk IknlMmlii Ciolllns, Ut Baronet, 
(17814862), surgeon, was born lit 
Winterslow Reeiory. Wiltshire, He Htudied 
at St Cicorgo’s Hospital, of which he became 
aiiisUint*«urgfton and surgemn 1 le advocated 
milder treiitfiwnt of diseases of joints than by 
amputation. Mee Autoimyraph}\ in his 
ColkvKd ph*rki (3 vols* 1865), ana Life by 
T. Holmes (1898),^. His ion, Hk Bimjmttin 
Collini (I8I7 80), the discoverer of graphitk 
acid, in IH55 became professor of t/neniHtry 
at Oxford. 

(2) William (cL 1788), deacon of the 
Edinburgh Wrighta* Incorporation, wa$ 
hanged for tnirghiry. Sec E, L. Stevenaon 
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and W. H,. Henley’s play, Deacon BnnUe 

(1880). 

(3) William (1815-81), Scottish sculptor, 
was born at BanlT, began life us a plumber’s 
mate but took up sculpture in his leisure 
hours. A pmlrail bust of Lord Jelfrcy 
brought him recognition and he was given 
the means to study at Rome (LS53), His 
major works include tlie statues of Sir David 
Brow.ster. King’s Buildings, Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, Lord Cockburn in the Parliament 
HousCj Edinburgh, and a statue of (^uecn 
Victoria in Windsor Ckistlc. 

BROC2AN, Denis William (1900- ), British 
historian, born at Ruthcrglen of Irish descent, 
educated at Ulasgow, Oxford, and Harvard, 
became a fellow ofC’orpus C’hristi, Oxford, in 
1934, and professor of Political Science at 
Cambridge in 1939. He is known especially 
for his books on American history, but is 
also the author of The Pevelopment of Modern 
France (1940) and The English People (1943). 

BROGLIE, broPyay, a prominent I^'rcach 
family of Piedmontese origin: 

(1) Adiillc Charles L^once Victor (17H5 » 
1870), grandson of (6), and son of Prince 
Claude Victor (b. 1757, guillotined 1794), 
was distinguished as a Liberal politician and 
advocate of the abolition of .slavery, foreign 
secretary and prime minister {18,L5 -36) under 
Louis-Philippe. An Academician, he pub- 
lished licrifs et discours (1863) and his 
Eouvenirs (1866), 

(2) PraiiyoiN Marie, Due do (1671-1745), 
marshal of F'runcc, took part in every cam- 
paign from 1689. 

(3) Jacmies Victor Albert ( 1821-1901), son 
of (1), early entered the field of literature, was 
clccteil an Academician in IH62. ambassador 
at London and twice premier (1873, 1B77). 
Ills works include 1/FgUse et V Empire 
Himmin au IVeslhde ( 1856), two hostile works 
on F’rcdcrick the (Jreat, 

(4) Louis Vhiiv Victor MauricCj, Due tie 

( 1 875 - ). grandson of (3), physicist, famed 

for his researches in X-ruy spectra, became an 
Academician in 1934. 

(%) Louis Victor (1892'; ), youimer 

brother of (4). also a physicist, won u Nobel 
prize in 1929 for ills pioneer work on the 
undulatory theory of matter- 

(6) Victor Francois (1718 1804). son of (2), 
was the most capable F’rench commander in 
the Seven Years’ War. Entered Russian 
service after the revolution. 

BROKE, Hk Flilllp Bowes Vert% Imok (1776 « 
1841), Fhighsh reawuliniral* born at Broke 
HttIL Ipswich, entered Hie service In 1792, was 
made captain in IBOL and appointed to tho 
Sliomum frigate, 38 guns* in 1806. In her he 
fought the mcimnable dud wttit tho American 
Chesapeake frigate, olf Boston# 4uno L 1813, 
which made ’ brave Broke ’ a hero in popular 
song, 'riie Amertcarw were confident of 
succep, hut proved no match for Broke’s 
titoroughly diiciplined men, who, after 
dehvering two terrific broadsidei. Hiring 
across the bulwarks* and ran up the iritish 
colours fifteen minutes after the cominwce- 
ment of the aciion, A blow received In 
boarding seriously afected Brokdi health, 
and he retired from active service with a 
baronetcy* See life by Dr Brighton. (I 
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BROME, Richard (cl. c. 1652), dramalist, of 

whom little is known except that he had been 
in his earlier days servant to Ben Jonson, and 
that he wrote as many as twenty-four popular 
plays, the best being The Northern Lnss and 

BROMFIELD, Louis (1896-1956), American 
novelist, was born at Mansfield, Ohio, the sou 
of a farmer. Educated at Cornell Agricul- 
tural College and Columbia University, he 
joined the French Army in 1914, was awarded 
the Croix de Guerre, and returned to journal- 
ism in America. His novels include Jhe 
Green Bay Tree (1924), Early Autumn 
(Pulitzer prize, 1926). The Strange Case oj 
Miss Annie Spragge (1928), 

1937), Until the Day Break (1942), Cohraiio 
vl947), Mr Smith (1951). His short stones 
include Awake and Rehearse (1929). and his 
plays The Mouse of Women (1927). Sec study 
by M. Brown (1956). x 

BRONGNIART, Alexandre, brd-nyahr (1770 * 
1847), French naturalist and geologist, Irom 
1800 director of the porcelain manufactory 
at Sevres, was born and died in Paris. Ho 
introduced the term Jurassic for the lime- 
stones and clays of the Cotswolds. His 
son, Adolphe Thdodore (1801-76), was a 
botanist. 

BRONN, Heinrich Georg (1800-62), German 
naturalist and palaeontologist, was born at 
Ziegelhauscn near Fleidelberg, and did 
important research on rock formations. 
BRONTE, bron'tay^ originally Brunty or 
Prunty, the name of three sisters remarkable 
in English literary history, born at Thornton, 
Yorkshire, the daughters of Patrick Prunty 
(1777-1861) a clergyman of Irish descent and 
his Cornish wife, Maria (1783-1821), and 
sisters of Maria and Elizabeth, who both died 
in childhood and Branwell (1817-48), a 
brother who squandered his many-sided 
talents. The family removed to Haworth, 
now part of Keighley, in 1820 when their 
father became rector there. After the 
mother’s death from cancer, his sister came to 
look after the children. Their childhood* 
spent in the sol© companionship of one 
another on the wild Yorkshire moors, was 
happy enough- Branwell’s twelve toy- 
soldiers inspired them to construct two 
fantasy worlds of their own, Gondal and 
Angria, which contained all the exotic 
places and was peopled by all the great 
figures they had read about. Incidents in 
these were described by the children in verso 
and prose in rival collections of note-books. 
Such escapism ill-fitted them for their harsh 
schooling at Cowan Bridge, but Roe Head, 
their second school, proved more attractive. 
Branwell’s debts caused them to leave home 
and find employment, but they always 
returned to their beloved Haworth, See 
joint Lives and studies by Mackay (1897), 
Gosse (1903), Shorter (1907), E. Dimnet 
(trans. 1927), Malham (1911), Chadwick 
(1914), Sinclair (1914)/ Sugden (1929“ 
Ronucu (trans. 1931), Bradby (1932), Cooper 
White (1939), P. Bentley 
(1948), and L. and E. M. Hanson (1949). 
Their biographies from the time they left 
home are treated separately as follows : 

(1) Anne, pseud. Acton Bell ^820-49), 
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went as governcNS to Ingh.iui'* M illtlc | lai| 
1839 and to Robtivuni'i .11 Hunpr circen 
(1841-45), a post she had fo Innc bci'aiif.c of 
BnmweirK importunate low lot Ridmu 

son. She .sIuiuhI in^thr liout inibiuation, 

under pscudotums. of the ilnrc mmcis' rurwn 

(1846), only t\va vohimrs of vUnch wru' soki 
Her two novels k>rv .in»l 

Tenant of UUdfell HaU iil|luuii!h uiu 

successful at thr tsuu', a tksuhsl lalriu, 

if less vivid than that o! hn I ?vrfi 

by A. Harrison and U. Ktanfutd 
W. Ciei'in 

(2) Clmrlotte, pseud, C'wrer Hell I kHtn 

returned in 1835 to her old^ sv hoid. Hi»e Ileati 
as teacher, but dreams of tiuicd tier 

to give up this post muf othri-/ both m 
governess. Back at llavMuth, fhe tlifee 
.si.sters planned to sLiri a sHunri uf tlinr own 
ami, to augment their quahfieationn, t luip. 
lottc and Idmiv I.H attemletl thr Hcger 
j^cnsionat in Brussels tl84;i Uiru plans 
foundered, liowcvrr, and i hai i«oir iciui iird to 
BrusssdH lut Idif.hsh teashm flf*4t 44| and 
formed a luipckss and umeetpoH'afed attach' 
ment to the mafiicd M. wlomi sin: 

later scornfully sutui/cd in l iHnu 

Her chance discovriy of I nul>*s lefnatkame 
poems in IH45 led to the abtut»\T joint 
publication, under pwudotnins, of the three 
susters’ /Wrn.r tlK46| of ulueh onlv two 
copies sold. ‘Hus lutnrd them all to novel* 
writing. The v%linh did not 

achieve puhlicution until t'hailottrR death, 
dwells on the theme of mm a! nuitlness, pov 
sibly inspired by Buuiv\ ell's degeneration, 
U wtt.s rejected by her pubhsher but lAith 
sufikient encouragement fiu tin tiMoinpletc 
her masterpiece. Jme Tyre Hus m 

essence, through the nuistei pnpd love 
relationship between Hochester md Line* 
constituted a nuignihcent plea for frruniinc 
equality with wen to the avinval of itwir 
pas.sion8. Such sublnne trankue-nv horafieil 
the Victorians and foreMhadowed the ^,iHh 
century. It was followed iti 184** by Shirley, 
a novel sot in the backgrouiHl of the I uddiie 
riots. She married her hither’s cutate* Mr 
NichoUs in 1854 and died during pfcgmutcy 
in the following year, leaving the fragnitm of 
another novel, Jjmmh See Live^ by Mri 
Gaskell (1877), Swtnbarne U8TI), ’IhrreB 
(1887), Shorter (imK Mclkmitkl ti9l4k 
Goldrmg (1915), Laugbridge twitl 

Benson (1932), 

(3) Emily Jane, pseud. Kill* lletH 1818-48), 
English poet and novclisi* in 181? fmitifue « 
governess m llalifim^ attended lim lli«r 
Fensionat in Brunselg with cl) itrid iit l«4S 
embarked upon a Joint pubitcalion of ihwow 
after the discovery by the liiiter of her immiai 
verse, mdudini inch tine itemt ii To Mmmimi- 
tion, Flmdfor M tf, and Last lJm$* I ter iin$ie 
novel, WuthfHng iM&hm (I847|, lian iiwHi in 
^mmon wnh Grtek tritgedy* Tin wild* 
brutal, heroic theme of the dtitrueilve power 
of thwrted love (in lleathditf for CidS«irt« 
and in Earnalmw for his wilfel tlridft 
expression in an taienaely tyricil pmm» 
colour^ by s©a|on and loftlliy, in which wora 
and aaion rather ilmn^ Introaptaion, m m 
Charlotte^ writing, predominttfi, Um live* 
and studies by A, R M# Robiriioti (ligi), 
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Law (1925). Wilson (1928), Simpson (1930). 
and V. Moore (1936). 

;E(>NZlNO. 11, properly Agnolo cii Cosinio di 
Mariano (1502-72), Florentine painter, born 
at MouticelU, was a pupil of Ralacllo del 
Garbo and of Fontoniio, who adopted him. 

Me decorated the chapel of the Pala/,/,o 
Vccchio in Florence, and painted the (V/r/.vr in 
Limbo in the Ullizi (1552). His Fr/n/A’. Follow 
Cnpid and Time is in the National Ciullcry, 
and his portraits include most of the Medici 
family, also Dante, Boccaccio, and Petrarch. 
His nephew and nephew’s st)a, both Floren- 
tine painters, adopted his name. See At. fori, 
also study by McComb (1928). 
tROOKE, Lord. See ORiivna.B. 

IROOKE, (0 Sir Basil Slaiilake. See 
BROOKlinORtHKJIt. 

(2) Henry {c. 17()3"“83), Irish dramatist and 
novelist, was born at Ranlavan, County 
Cavan. He became the friend of Pope and 
married his cousin and ward. His poem. 
Universal Beauty (1735), is supposed to have 
suggested lirasniius Darwin’s Botanic Oatden. 
His novel, The Fool of Quality (1766), is the 
sole survivor of his numerous works. Sec 
Life by Kcurr (1927). 

(3) Sir James (1803 (>8), Rajah of Sarawak, 
was boru at Benares, and educated at Nor- 
wich. sailed in IK3K in a vsclmoncr-yacht from 
London for Sarawak, a province on the 
north-west coast of Borneo, with the object 
of putting dovvn inraey, aiul was t\uide Rajah 
of Sarawak (1841) for assistance rendered 
to the Sultan of Borneo against rebel tribes. 
Brooke instituted free trade, framed a new 
code of laws, ticclarctl the Dyak custom of 
hcad-luinting a capital crime, and vigorously 
set about the extirpation of piracy. In 1857 
Brooke, superseded iu the governorship of 
Labuan, but still acting as Rajah of Sarawak, 
.sustained successfully, with lus native forces, 
a scries of attacks by u large btuly of C’hinesc, 
who were irritated at his cllbrts to prevent 
ojuum-stnuggling. .See Brooke’s own Letters 
(1853), Lives by Jacob (IH76) and St John 
(1879), and stuily by Runcimau (19oo). 

(4) Rupert ChawiuT (1887 H9 1 5) English 
poet, was born and etlucatcd at Rugby and 
at King’s College, <;’ambridge, travelled in 
(icrmany and visited the U.S.A. and 'ruhiti. 

He died a commissioned olllcer on Skyros on 
his way to the Dardanelles and was buried 
there. His Boems appeared in 1911. /P/4 ami 
Other Toems in 1915, after his death. If 
lacking the insight of a maturer poet, his 
poetry was charnctcnzcd by a youlhful, self- 
probing honesty, a fresh perception, a gentle 
lyricism and comedy, These, ti^gether with 
his handsofue anpeartmee and untimely death, 
made him a tavouritc poet among young 
people in tho inter-war period. See his 
Let ten from America tmd John Webster^ both 
published in 1916, 

(5) Stopford Awgttitw {Ia32-d9l6)» a 
brillmnt preacher and author, born in Letter- 
keniiy, 'Donegal, was appointed a royal 
chaplain in 1872 but through inability any 
longer to believe in miradestTm seceded from 
the Church of lingland, but continued to 
preach in his proprietary ehtpel as Unitarian 
minister. He published Theokmy the 
English Pom (I874h Primer of English Liter* 
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ature (1876), English Literature to the Comiuest 
(1898), &c. See Life by Jacks (1917), 
BROOKEBOROIJCHL Basil Staiilako Brooke, 
1st Viscount (IK88 ), Irish statesman, 

was elected to the Northern Ireland parlia- 
ment in 1929, became minister of agriculture 
in 1933, of commerce in 1941, and prime 
minister in 1943. A staunch supporter of 
Unionist policy he has exhibited an unswerv- 
ing determination to preserve the tics between 
Northern Ireland and the United Kingdom. 
He was created Viscount in 1952. 

BROOKS, (1) Charles William Shirley (1816- 
1874), editor of Pumdu was born in Loudon, 
wrote dramas and newspaper articles; in 
1870 he succeeded Mark Lemon as editor of 
Punch, Of his novels the chief arc Aspm 
Court (1855), The Gordian Knot (I860), &c. 
See Lives by Johnson (1897) and Layard 
(1907), 

(2) Rhillips (1835-93), American Protestant 
Episcopal bishop, was born at Boston, 
studied at Harvard, and after serving cures 
in Philadelphia and Boston, was consecrated 
Bishop of Massachusetts in 189L A keen 
thinker and powerful preacher, he opposed 
the theory of apostolical succession but is best 
known for his Yale Lectures on Preaching 
(1877). Sec Idfc by Allen (1900). 

(3) Van Wyck (1886)*- ), American 

author and critic, wrote biographical studies 
of Mark Twain (1920), Henry James (1925), 
aiul Emerson (1932), attacked American 
materialism and won the Pulitzer prize with 
his Flowering of New England (1936), a study 
in literary iustory. 

BRDRSON, Uiins Adolf (1694 1764), Danislt 
noct. Brorson was a fervent follower of the 
Pietist movement in Protestant thought, and 
is remembered for the nrystical fervour of 
much of his work. Several of his hymns are 
still in use, 

BRCXSCHI, C:arlo, hrofkee (1705-82), under 
the name * i^arinclli ’ was the most famous 
of castraio singers. He was born at Naples 
attd died til Bologna; visited London in 
1734; and in Spain was made a grandee^ 
with a pension ol £2000 a year. 

BRObSfc, Salomon de (1565-1626), French 
architect of the Luxembourg in Paris (1615- 
1620), and of Louis XHTh hunting lodge 
(1624 26), the nucleus of Versailles. 
BROSSES, Charles de, bras (1709-77), French 
historian, was born at Dijon, and died 
president of the parliament of Burgundy, 
Among his works were: Lettres sur Hercula- 
neum (1750); Histoire des navigations aux 
terres austndes (1756); Hu mite de$ dlmx 
fitiehes (1760, the word fJtkh being Bret 
used by him in the sense now usual); Ac. 
Lord R. Oower translated selections from his 
Letters (1897). Sec Life by Marnet (1875). 
BROTHERS, Richard (1757-1824), English 
religious fanatic and ex-naval officer, born in 
Newfoundland, announced himself in 1793 
as the ’ nephew of the Almighty h apostle of 
a new relmon, the Anglo- Israelites, In 1795, 
for prophesying the destruction of tho 
monarchy, he was sent to Newgate and 
subsequently to an asylum, but not before he 
had acquired a number of disdples, 'Some of 
them men of influence and standing. 
BROUGHAM, Henry, 1st Baron Brough'iynj 
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and Vaux, broom, vawks (1778-1868), was 
bom in Edinburgh, his father being of 
Westmorland family, and his mother 
of Robertson the historian. “/n 

High School and university of Edinburgh. »n 
1800 he was admitted to the Scottish bar, 
and in 1802 helped to found the ^rJwburpt 
jReview, to whose first twenty numbers nc 
contributed eighty articles. His Liberal 
views shut him out from the hope of promo- 
tion in Scotland; in 1805 he settled in Lon- 
don: in 1806 was secretary to a mission to 
Lisbon; and in 1808 was called to the English 
bar. Entering parliament in 1810 he carried 
an act making participation in the slave-trade 
felony. In 1812 he carried the repeal oi inc 
Orders in Council; but contesting Liverpool 
against Canning, was defeated, and remuined 
without a seat till 1816, when he was returned 
for Winchelsea. He never acquired a very 
large practice at the bar, but he repeatedly 
distinguished himself by speeches ol great 
vigour and ability-— his most famous appear- 
ance being in defence of Queen Caroline 
(1820). His eloquence and boldness, though 
they forfeited for him the favour of the crown, 
gained him that of the people, and in 1 
Brougham was the popular idol. In 1822 ho 
used his power, though in vain, in support 
of a scheme of national education: and he 
did much for the establishment of London 
University, of the first Mechanics* liptilute, 
and of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. In 1830 he was returned for the 
county of York. The aristocratic Whigs 
would, had they dared, have excluded 
Brougham from the Reform ministry, but 
found him indispensable ; he was persuaded 
to accept a peerage and the chancellorship 
(1830), and assisted materially in carrying 
the Reform BUI. But his arrogance, sell- 
confidence, and eccentricities rendered him as 
unpopular with his colleagues as ho was on 
the bench. He went out with the Whig 
government in 1834, and on its reconstruction 
was shelved, never to hold office again. He 
was founder of the Social Science Association 
(1857); but it is as a law-reformer that 
Brougham will be best remembered . In 1 8 1 6 
he introduced a bill amending the law of libel, 
and in 1827 made proposals for dealing with 
law-reform on a large scale. After he left 
office, he secured great changes in the law of 
evidence. As an orator and as a debater in 
parliament. Brougham was inferior only to 
Canning, though fiery declamation and fierce 
invective were carried beyond bounds. His 
miscellaneous writings are upon an almost 
incredible variety of subjects, including 
mathematical and physical science, meta- 
physics, history, theology, and even romance, 
and, numbering 133, have but little permanent 
value. Rogers remarked of him, * There goes 
Solon, Lycurgus, Demosthenes, Archimedes, 
Sir Isaac Newton, Lord Chesterfield, and a 
great many rnore in one nost-chaise * ; and 
O’Connell s gibe ran, ‘ If Brougham loiew a 
httle of law, he would know a little of every- 
tmng*. Wtffie not engaged in parliament. 
Brougham chiefly resided at Cannes; there 
he died, May 7, 1868, and was buried. His 
own Li/e and Times (3 vols. 1871), written in 
extrone old age, is very untrustworthy. The 
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brougham (carruiKci k lumiril 4ftn hmi, 
Atlay’s IWmritm tluina-itin.s i 

Aspinall, Lord ih omi fhr H hn: Pu'ttv 
and Life hv h. H tn\ c % 1 1 ■' K 

BROUCilirON, lit Ifti'il. 

Homunnsi. IH. 

(2) 3Hu)da(,LS4d EUnu,! tMth -li 
born near Denbigh. Her Iir4 nuu and in-r* 

haps her best* nine h Aef }l inn /bn Hdi 

and (vmt'ih uf nv n ! inwrr U‘'uih 
consklcrcil during m tlie time, weic Udlnwed 
by many others. 

BROUNICKIL William, 2nil ViNeoimt Uronnkw 
of Castle Lymw, broni: kfr fUuHi ?i4i. 
malhcinatieiun, educated uf tKSord, a 
ibundcr-ineinber mul tuvt prcMtlent of the 
Royal Society. He bod e\pte*.%ed uidctrr* 
ininablc quanuties in teinu» td ininufe uruei. 

BROUSSALS, .Eneph iefnr, bmu 

S(fv (1 772 IH38K l-iciHb pln-aeian. fdumlw 
of a thcorv of wedanne \\liub ?4um|ly 
resembles the Brnnomun of Join 

Brown, was born id »Sf Malo, ^.uvrd ai a 
surgeon in the tuivy and minv.^and mJHSb 
was appointed a pndes’au ut Vafdr tdike, 
in 18.30 in the Acadnny of Mrdntnr in barb, 
vSee monograph by Re if, H‘.ur* I Nod). 

BROUWER, or Branwer, Adiiavn, 

(e, ln05 .38,). painter, wa*. botn at iHidemmk. 
studied at Haarlem under I i4n*K Hals, inul 
about 1630scdleil at Ani''i^etp. whrie lirdicdof 
the plague. His favinirite Nntqe^ i'-* wrir keenet 
from tavern Ide. count rv ineuvtnakitign* 
card-players, wnokiuE atui ifindving kuhim. 
ami roisienTH gcnei ally, bee t nes bv Keliwidt 
(1873) and Bode H'QA). 

BROWN, <l),Mexi»mler (Vum. I ,H.S, flH.lit- 
1922), Scottish chemi?d, balfdnoihrr of ttjf 
was born in Edinburgh* and m IKou baainc 
professor of Cbemictry thrte. 'Hie ink of 
substitution for ben/enr dcri\aioc’’i brarfi hR 
name. 

(2) Kir Arthur Whhien ilHHh I ‘MS; kt* 
1919), horn in Cdasgiiw of Anictican parefn^^, 
was companion of Aleock CdA'd m% the llrd 
transatlantic flight fldldi, Kre fd Walbue. 
77je biighf of Akwk ttmi ilronm 

(3) ‘Capability . Kee iiaowiNi clo). 

(4) Charles Broekden H77I 1810), Amerb 
can novelist, born of c^uukcr iincestiy ai 
Philadelphia, was llrsi ptoIrsMoitid Anwricim 
writer. WMmd i 1 798). 0mmmi i 1 799). Jme 
Talbot (1804), Ac,, are Oothtc mmnwct, 
full of incident tmd subtle unilyfds, but 
extravagant. 

(5) Ford Madox (1821 oj), British tdsloriciil 

namter, ^grandson of ( H h mm btirii tit i 'iihiis. 
His earlier studies were cotidijcteil at lirwgw. 
Ghent, and Antwerp; in Paib* Iw pfoduced 
his Manjmi on thr Jminmm H84lk ii work 
intensely dranuitie hi leehrig, tnit nt 

colouring, He coniribuied to itie Wr^tmitb 

competitioiw, A vi%d m imly 
(1845) led him to seek ii greater variety ina 
richness of colotirini m ni 4'immrr mUkm 
hisfmtr^ (1851 ). Ho cotilribukd viw* prow, 
pd design to the Fre»liaphiielite C/mii, iiiiw 
in ms youth Rossetti worked in liH 
Among hi8 maturer works are ViwiM wmhlm 
Peter s beet. The Emombmmh Ac% tie had 
just cornpl^d. twelve frciaief for the 
Manchester Town Hall, wlwn he died, Bee 
Life by Ford Madox Huefor 
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(6) George Doiiglsw (1869-1902), born in 
Ayrshire, wrote as ‘ Cicorge Douglas ’ 7V/e 
ffouse with (hr (irrrn Shutters (1901), a 
powerfully realistic novel, an antidote to the 
^ Kailyard School'. 

(7) CJcorge I.ormg (1814 89), American 
painter and etcher, born in Boston, gained a 
high reputation as a landscape painter. 

(8) Henry Kirke (1814 86), American 
sculptor, returned in 1846 from Italy to 
Brooklyn and executed statues of lincoln and 
Washington in Union Square, New York. 

(9) John (c. 1627-K5), Scottish Covenanter 
martyr, known as the ‘Christian carrier \ of 
Briesthill, Ayrshire, shot by Clavcrhousc, 

(10) John (1722-87), of Haddington, 
Scottish author of the Self^interpretirtti: Bible 
(1778) and preacher, was born at Carpow, 
near Abcrncthy, Perthshire. A poor weaver’s 
child, early orphaned, he had little schooling; 
but, as a herd-boy on the Taysido hills, ho 
studied (Jrcck, Latin, and Hebrew. For a 
time he was a pedlar; during the '45 served in 
the I'ifo militia; taught in several .schools; 
and having studied theology in connection 
with the Associate Burgher Synod, was in 
1751 called to the eongregation of Hadding- 
ton, In 1768 he accepted the unsalaried 
Burgher chair of Divinity. See his Memoirs 
(1856) and study by K. Mackenzie (1918). 

(U) John (c, 1735 88). Britisli physician, 
founder of the Brunonian system of medicine, 
born of poor parents, in Bunkle parish, 
Bervvickslurc, taught at Duns and in lidin- 
hurgh, and after studying medicine became 
assistant to Professor Cullen (q.v.). Con- 
ceiving himself sligldcd by Cullen, he 
commenced giving lectures himself upon u 
new system of medicine, according to which 
all diseases are. divided into the sthenie, or 
those depending on an excess of excitement, 
and the asthenic; the former to be removed 
by debilitating medicines, as opium, and the 
latter by stimulants, such as wine and brandy. 
His system found strong support in Germany 
and Italy. In 1779 he took his M.D. at St 
Andrews, Overwhelmed with debt, in 1786 
he removed to London, where he died. IHs 
works were edited, with a memoir, by his son 
(1804). 

(12) John ( 1 800 -59), American abolitionist, 
was born in ‘Lorrington, Connecticut, of 
pilgrim descent. He was successively tanner 
and land-surveyor, shepherd and farmer, in 
PennsylvaniUj Ohio, and New York; and, a 
strong iiholitionist, wandered much through 
the country on anti-slavery enterprises. Ho 
was twice married atul had twenty children. 
In 1854 live of his sons removed to Kansas, 
atid joining Ihent after the border conlUct 
had begun, Brown became a leader in the 
strife. In reprisal, he once ordered live pro- 
slavery ineti at Pottawatomio to be snot, 
Osawatomic, Bmwn\ home, was burned 
ill 1856, and a son killed. When the war in 
Kansiis ceaged. Brown began to drill men in 
lowii. His scheme next was to establish a 
stronghold in the mountains of Virginia as a 
refuge for runaway slaves, mtd in order to 
fore© attention ana iwcure recruits ho made 
luXharebntincd nttiick on the U,S. armoury at 
Harper's, LVrry in Virginia. In 1859 he had 
wsembled twenty-two men (six of them 


coloured) and boxes of rides and pikes on his 
farm near the town; and on the night of 
October 18, with eighteen men, he broke 
into the armoury and took several citizens 
prisoner. The citizens sliot some of the 
invaders, aiul next day Colonel Robert H. Lee 
(afterwards famous), with a company of 
marines, arrived from Washington. Brown 
and six men, barricading themselves in an 
engine-house, continued to light until his two 
sons were killed and he was severely wounded. 
Tried by a Virginia court for insurrection, 
treason, and murder, he was convicted and 
hanged at Charlestown, Virginia. Four of his 
men were executed with him, and two others 
later. 'Lhe song ‘ John Brown's body lies a- 
mouldering in the grave commemorating 
the Harper’s Ferry raid, was highly popular 
with (he Republican soldiers in the Civil War. 
See the la’ves by Redpath (I860), Sanborn 
(1885), Von Holst (Boston 1888), and Villard 
(1910). 

(13) John ( i8U)-a2), great-grandson of (10), 
Scottish essayist, was born at Biggar, attended 
the High School at Hdinburgb and studied 
arts and medicine at the university there, 
becoming M.D. in 1833. Almost all his 
writings comprise only three volumes, the 
two Jlarae si{hseelv<te C l.cisure Hours ') 
(1858 61) and John i.eeeh ami other Papers 
(1882). Humour and pathos arc (he chief 
features of his genius, as cxcmplilicd in his 
sketches of ‘ Rah ' and ' Marjorie ' the 
uncouth mastilf and the dead child, 'fhe 
lucidity and tenderness of his essays rank 
them with Lamb’s. See Pcddic's ReeoHettlons 
of him (1893), 'I'aylor Brown's Ufe (1903), 
and his own i.efters (1907). 

(14) Sit John (1816“'96), (bunder of the 
Atlas Works at Shellicld, employing 4500 
hands, invented the method of rolling plate- 
armour for warships, and Brst maao steel 
rails. 

(1.5) John (1B26“4.3), for thirty-four years 
personal attendant of (Jucen Victoria, born at 
Craithenaird, Balmoral, died at Windsor 
Castle. 

(16) Lancelot (1715-83), the landscape- 
gardener, famoas as ‘ Capability Brown \ was 
born at Kirkharlc, Northumberland, laid out 
gardens at Blenheim and Kew. See Life by 
D. Stroud (1950). 

(17) Oliver Madox (1855-74), British author 
and artist, son of (5), was born at Finchley. 
At twelve, he executed a water-colour of 
considerable merit. In 1871, be wrote his 
Brst novel Gabriel Denver^ reprinted in his 
Literary Remains (1876) under its first title 
The Black Swam He died prematurely of 
food poisoning. See Life by Ingram (l»83). 

(18) K^ter Iluine (1H5() 1918), Scottish 
Historiographer Royal (from 1908), was 
born in Haddingtonshire, and studied at 
lidinburgh. Author of Lives of Buchanan 
(1890)* John Knox (1895), Ciootho (1920), a 
Gistory of Scotland mn'-m9L Ac., in 1898 
ho became editor of the Privy Council 
Register of Scotland; in 1901 professor of 
Ancient Scottish History, Edinburgh. 

(19) Robert (1773-I858), Scottish botanist, 
son of the Episcopal clergyman at Montrose, 
was educated at Aberdeen and Bdinburjh, 
and served in a Scottish regiment. In 1798 
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he visited London, and in 1801 went as 
naturalist with Captain Flinders to the 
Australian coasts; in 1805 he brought home 
nearly four thousand species of plants. 
Appointed librarian to the Linncan Society, 
he published the Prodromus Florae Novae 
Hollandiae (1810). His adoption of Jussieu s 
natural system led to its general substitution 
in place of the Linnean method ; Humbolut 
called him ' facile princeps botanicorum ^ . 
In 1810 Brown received charge of Banks s 
library and splendid collections; and when, 
in 1827, they were tramsferred to the British 
Museum, he became botanical keeper there. 

(20) Robert (1842-95), Scottish bo^nist 
and geographer, born at Campster, in Cailb- 
ness, studied at Edinburgh University, 
travelled in Greenland, sub-arctic Canada, 
the West Indies, and the Barbary States, and 
wrote The Countries of the World, Science far 
All &c. 

(21) Thomas (1778-1820), a Scottish mclii- 
physician, born at Kirkmabrcck manse, 
Kirkcudbrightshire, in 1792 entered Edin- 
burgh University, abandoned law for 
medicine, but found that his real bent was for 
literature and philosophy. He contributed to 
the Edinburgh Revie-w’\ and in 1804 appeared 
his Cause and Effect, in which he showed that 
Hume’s doctrine was not incompatible with 
religion. In 1810 he became a colleague to 
Dugald Stewart, professor of Moral railos- 
ophy. He was a forerunner of associationist 
psychology. See his Lectures (1860). 

(22) Tom (1663-1704), ‘of facetious 
memory* in Addison’s phrase, was born at 
Shifnal or, more probably, Newport, Shrop- 
shire. His studies at Christ Church, Oxford, 
probably cut short by his irregularities, are 
remembered by his extempore adaptation of 
Martial’s epigram, ‘ Non amo to, Sabidi 

‘ I do not love thee, Dr Fell ’. After teaching 
at Kingston-on-Thames, he settled In London, 
where he made an uncertain living by writing 
satirical poems and pamphlets, many of them 
reniarkable more for their scurrility than 
their wit. tie is principally interesting now 
as the assailant of Dryden, Sherlock, D’Urfey, 
Sir Richard Blackmore, 4&c. Ho lived a shifty 
and disreputable life, and was buried in the 
Westminster cloisters near his friend, Mrs 
Aphra Behn. See a book by Boyce (1939). 

(23) Ulysses. See Browke (10). 
BROWNE, (1) Charles Farrar, pseud. 

Artemus Ward (1834-67), American humorist, 
was bom at Waterford, Maine, wrote for the 
Cleveland Plaindealer a description of an 
imaginary travelling menagerie, followed by 
letters in which grotesque spelling and a 
mixture of business platitudes and sermoniz- 
ing served to convey sound sense and shrewd 
satire. In 1861 ‘ Artemus Ward ’ entered the 
lecture field, and started a panorama, whose 
artistic wretchedness furnished occasion for 
countless jokes. In 1864 he contracted 
tuberculosis; but in 1866, having rallied 
somewhat, he went to London, where he 
^9 f tench, and was very popular 
as the gemal showman*, exhibiting his 
panorama at the Egyptian Hall. HispubliS- 
Bis Book 

English 


j Bis Panorama (1865), 
(2) Edward Granyflle (1862-1926), 
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Oriental scholar. drvi>irif huo\cIf vliirllv to 
Persian, and wrote u inommiciual i Umirv 
(1‘hi? .Mi 

( 3 ) Fdward Harold tlMI ou, became 

HorrLsian professiu of DminM at Uanihrnlic 
and liishoiM^d* Winchr'.fcf m ih| 

Fxposithm of the 'i'htrtV' inn lf\ i 
is a standard work. 

(4) Felicia Uoroflica. See 

(5) Ilahlot Rnighf, p\rnd. lid/: ||S|5 ^2), 
was born at Kcnnntcum, I oodoii. 
apprenticed to a hnc-rii^travcr. hut KOon Umk 
to etching and watrt* colour pamimg. and in 
1833 gained a medal from the Society of Arts 
for an etching of ’ John itiipm In IH.U-* |ii 
succeeded .Seymour and IL \V, Ihtvi m 
illustrator of Pkkwiek and tnamfatnrd hii 
reputation by his diwofir^ lot ndicr MukrtH 
talcs, also for in.mv oi I .md •.evcoil of 
AinsworthN tioveh. Hr. 'am, Gordon Ik 
(1858 PJ32), vvas well Knovui .ui a fnmk 
illustrator, Sor life by Ih G. Ihonrma 
(1884); Pftkami /hVAewu h> idy.u tionvne 

(6) Robert (e. I Wn c. IbH'h fimtulrr of the 

Brownists. was tmrn at I'oletlnupr, HmhuHh 
and after at t'amlmdite m H'li, 

was a schoolmafiter in I (mdoiu and an open* 
air prciieher. In I5Ktl he lirnan irt attack the 
Fstablfshcd GInneh. and mmu aftrt loimeda 
distinct clmreb on eongrryatiomd rumviplM 
at Norwich, (‘ommdieit to tbr uoioily of 
the slicriir. he was lelcawii tht'om!li ' the 
inllucncc of his kinsman. I oid Butfthby: 
but in 1581, with his hdloHet**. oldiitnl 
to take refuftr at Middelburp, m Ibdhmd. 
In 1584 he returned, via .SuUlaml. to } nghmd, 
and reconciling himwlf to the ('hmv:h, in 
1586 became master of hiamfotd uratnmar 
school, in 1591 rector of Ai hut Gi, Notihamtu 
tonslure. Of u very violent irmpet, he WiUi, 
when eighty years old, sent lo Norftmmpum 
md for im assmilt on n von^talde* ami in jidl 
he died.^ The BrowtiGts may W vaal to have 
given birth to the IiulepetHicmv ttr C‘om 
gregationalists. 

(7) Sir Siimwel (1824 I Id In an 

Indian generah who lofti mi siriti and Mamrd 
the V.C.^ in the Mutiny, and %c.r\ril before m 
the Punjab aiinpaigti' of IK4«.4u, after* 
wards in the Afghan one of He 

invented the #worddH?|{ tttmied after him, 

Sam Browne \ 

(8) Sir Tlmitia?i (1605'- S2l, Idigiiith inithor, 
was born m Urnkm, mil erftiaiinl ill 
Wmehester C ollege and at llroiiiigiite Hitt 
(now Pembroke ColIcMe), Oxford. Ik iie« 
studied medicine, travelled In I relamb Pmm% 
and Italy, continued hi# nmUml Mitdir# i« 
Mompelhcr and imduiitwl »• Hocfor 

»i Oxford, mil 
Harwich. Ik iked ealitdy 
fiiidnmliwl t 
practiee and icilvf corrispon- 

Mill 

by, II on tdi visit to 
^rch of St Peter Mancroft. Hi# grcitert 
wntten about I635'-'t kind of coiifatfon of 


Sif **I^^*|I^^* IIw, The wrwpth' 

tious publication of two edWonf In tM2 
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obliged him to issue an authorial edition in 
1643; Fseudodoxia Epkkrnica^ or Enquiries 
into . , . Vukar and Common Errors (1646). a 
strange and discursive amalgam of humour, 
acuteneSvS, learning, and credulity, is by far 
the most elaborate of his works. liydrio- 
taphia : Urn Burial (1658), ma i nl y a d i scussion 
of burial customs, shows all the author^s vast 
and curious learning set in language of rich 
and gorgeous eloquence. The Garden of 
Cyrus (1658), the most fantastic of Browne’s 
writings, aims to show that the number five 
pervaded not only all the horticulture of 
antiquity, but that it recurs throufjhout all 
plant-life, as well as the * figurations * of 
animals. After his death appeared Miscellany 
Tracts (1683), Letter to a Friend (1690), and 
Christian Morals (1716), an incomplete work, 
evidently intended to be a continuation of the 
Religio Medici. Browne’s works arc unsys- 
tematic and unequal : his thought is strikingly 
original, often expressed with quaint humour 
or searching pathos. 11 is favourite theme is 
the mystery of death. Tits stylo is too idio- 
matic and dinicuU to he popular, iind his 
studied brevity often falls into obscurity. 
Charles l.amb boasted lluit he was the lirst 
* among the moderns ’ to discover Sir Thomas 
Browne’s excdlcnces. Do Oninccy ranks 
him with Jeremy 'fiiylor as the most dazzling 
of rhetoricians, and Lowell calls him ‘ our 
most imaginative mind since Shakespeare’. 
See stiulics by Ciossc (1905), G. Keynes 
(1924), Leroy (Paris 19.11) and Dunn (1950). 

(9) 'rhomas A. See Boroarwooi), Ror.P. 

(10) Ulysses Maximilian, (knmt von (1705 • 
1757), born at Basel, of am Irish .Jacobite 
family, became one of the foremost field- 
marshals in Maria 'I'hercsa’s army and 
conuuaitdcd the Austrians at Lobositz. (1756) 
in the ^>even Years’ War. tie was mortally 
wounded at the battle of Prague. 

(11) William (1591 1643), pastoral poet, 
was born at Tavtsttjck; from Exeter College, 
Oxford, proccederl to the Inner Temple; and 
then was tutor to Robert Dormer, the future 
Earl of Carnarvon. According to Wood, he 
was taken into the household of the Herberts 
at Wilton, and there ’ got wealth and pur- 
chased an estate His tincst poetry i.s to ho 
fotmd in the long pastoral sinulcs of Britan^ 
nh\s Pastorals (16I6) and in the Bmer Temple 
Masque (1615), 

BROWNING, it) Elizabeth Barrett (IH06.«61), 
English poc4, wife of (3), was born at Coxhoe 
Hall, Durham, March 6, but spent her girl- 
hood mostly ot^ her father’s estate* near 
Ledbury, in Hcfcfmdshlre. At ten she read 
Homer in the original, and at fourteen wrote 
an epic on The Battle of Marathon. About 
1821 she seriously injured her spine, in an 
accident while saddling her pony, and was 
long an invalid, ‘the family ultimiitcly settled 
in fatiHlon* Her Essay on Mind* and Other 
Poems* was published when she was nineteen, 
in 1833 nhe issued a translation of the 
Bremmlmis Bomd. This was succeeded by 
The Bmmhim* ami Other Poems (1838), in 
which volume wa« republished the Une poem 
on Cowper’s grave. When she was staying at 
IPrqiiiiy, her brother and a party of friends 
were drowned there In ii boating expedition, 
and the shock conined her for many years to 
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a sick-room. In 1844 appeared the Poems, 
which contained ’ The Cry of the Children a 
noble outburst against the employment of 
young children in factories. In 1845 she first 
saw Robert Browning, who freed her from 
her sick-room and a possessive father by 
marrying her the following year. The Poems 
of 1850 eontained an entirely new translation 
of the Prometheus Bound. In Casa Cuidi 
Windows (1851) she expressed her sympathy 
with the regeneration of Italy. Aurora Idkph 
(1856) is a poem into which all the treasures 
of its writer’s mind and heart have been 
poured. In Poems before Con, egress (1860) she 
again mamTcsted Iter interest in Italian 
freedom. She died at Florence, Juno 30. 
Her so-called Sonnets from the Portuffuese 
arc not translations at all, but express her 
own love (* my little Portuguese’ was 
Browning’s pet name for her). See her Letters 
to P. fL Horne (1876), her T. otters* ed. by 
Kenyon (1897), her and her husband’s 
Letters 1845-46 (1899); Lives by Ingram 
(1889), G. Mcrlctte (1906), Willis (1928), 
Clarke (1929), Boas (1930), Shackford (1935), 
Taplin (1957), and the story of her marriage 
has been dramatized by Besicr in The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street (1931). 

(2) Oscar (1837-1923), English historian, 
born in l.ondon, lectured on history at 
Cambridge, and wrote on Dante, George 
Idiot, t^c., and volumes of reminiscences. 
Sec Life by IL E. Wortham (1927). 

(3) Robert (1812-^89), English poet and 

hu.shand of (1), born at CamoerwcH, May 7, 
attended lectures at University College, and 
then travelled abroad. Pauline, a dramatic 
poem, written at the age of nineteen, was 
published i!\ 1833; Paracelsus (1835), won 
liim some recognition in literary circles, but 
the general public did not show any interest 
in him until (he appearance of Men and 
Women (1855). Beils and Pomegranates 
(1841 46) mcluded (he dramatic lyrics How 
they Brought (he Good Hews from Ghent to 
Aik, Saul. The T,ost Leader, and The Pied Piper 
of > poems which still remain the 

most popular of all Browning’s writings. In 
1846 he married Elizabeth Barrett, anti with 
her he settled at Elorcncc; their son, Robert 
Barrett (1849 1912), the sculptor, was born 
there. After the death of his wife (1861) ho 
settled permanently in London with his only 
son. His masterpiece, The Rkm ttml the Book 
(1869), is an epic dealing most scarchingly 
with the passions of humanity, and has for its 
basis the narrative of a murder by an Italian 
count, as related by the various persons 
concerned. Browning brought an almost 
journalistic approach to the profession of 
poetry, and a sense of the bizarre rather than 
the beautiful, both in character and situation, 
and totally unspoiled by any preconceptions. 
His roatisra was healthy at a time when poetry 
was tending to become stereotyped in a 
hackneyed Romantic mould, but where he 
dealt with the past his thought and language 
were of the 19th century. He was also 
addicted to a certain verbal frivolity which 
manifested itself in ill-timed puns and too- 
clever rhymes. Browning^ poetry is never- 
theless dfstingulshed for its depth of spiritual 
Insight and power of psychological analysis; 
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and he invented now kinds of narrative struc- 
ture which have taken the place ol 
and the pastoral. In his play, 

(1841), for example, a girl’s song binds to- 
gether a variety of scenes. His other duel 
works zx^Sordello (1840), Draimtis I trsomte 
(1864), Fifine at the Fair {1^11% The 
(1875), Pacchiarotto (1876), Asokmth ( 

See his Letters edited by T.L. Hood (1933). 
Lives by W. H, Gridin and H. C. ' 

(revised 1938), G. K.. Chesterton (1 
Miller (1952), and studies by IL do Rcul 
(1929) and W. C. De Vane (1935). , 

brownrigg, (1) Elizabeth, a midwife 
hanged at Tyburn, in 1767, for the barbarous 
murder of a workhouse apprentice, Mary 
Clifford. 1 • 

(2) Sir Robert (1759-1833), conquered in 
1814-15 the Kandyan kiiigdom m Ceylon. 
BROWN-SfeQLARD, Edouard, -se-kahr 
(1817-94), French physiologist, was born at 
Port Louis, Mauritius, the son of a Philadelphia 
sea-captain and a lady called Sdquard. He 
studied at Paris, graduated M.D, in 1846, 
devoted himself to physiological research, 
and received many prizes for his experiments 
on blood, muscular irritability, animal heat, 
the spinal cord, and the nervous system. Ho 
was professor of Physiology at Harvard 
(1864), at the School of Medicine in Paris 
(1869-73), and the College do Franco (from 
1878). See filoy, La Mi^thock de ilrouvi- 
Siquard (Paris 1893). 

BROWNSON, Orestes Augustus (1803-76), a 
versatile American writer, was born at 
Stockbridge, Vermont, and died at Detroit, 
having in turn been a Presbyterian, a Univer- 
salist, a Unitarian pastor, and from 1844 a 
Roman Catholic. 

BRUCE, a family illustrious in Scottish 
history, descended from — 

(1) Robert de Bruis (d. c, 1094), a Norman 
knight, who accompanied William the Con- 
queror to England in 1066. The name is 
traced to the domain of Bruis near Cher- 
bourg. This Robert received extensive lands 
in Yorkshire. The more important members 
of this family are: 

(2) Robert (c. 1078-1141), son of (1), a 
companion in arms of Prince David of 
Scotland, afterwards David I, from whom ho 
got the Lordship of Annandale, Robert 
renounced his allegiance to David in the war 
in England between Stephen and Matilda, 
niece of the King of Scots, resigning his lands 
in Annandale to (3). 

(3) Robert (fl. 1138-c. 1189), son of (2), 
who fought on the Scottish side and whoso 
brother, Adam, inherited the English estates. 

(4) Robert (d. 1245), grandson of (3), 4tli 
Lord of Annandale, married Isabel, second 
daughter of David, Earl of Huntingdon and 
Chester, brother of William the Lion, and 
thus founded the royal house of Bruce. 

(5) Robert de (1210-95), 5th Lord of 
A^andale, son of (4), did homage to Henry 
III m 1251 on the death of his mother for her 
mnds m England, and was made sherifiT of 
Cunmerland and constable of Carlisle, On 
me Scottish throne becoming vacant at the 
death, m 1290, of the ‘ Maid of Norway 
granddaughter of Alexander III, Baliol and 
Bruce claimed the succession, the former as 


imvv¥, 

great-grandson of i ail of Ifumin|fdon, 

by his eldest daughter. M.itgarcl: ihr l.sficr 
us gramlson, hv his M-eoml daughfe!. I\a!ui. 
Edward I of hngf.uul a'4 istnpnr drculrd it) 
favour of Baliol in to or out 

fealty to his Mieirsvtol toah Buiec rc'iignnt 
Annumiale to hts e!dc\{ mw i Ifo 

(6) Robert de { 1 7^3 I ;h* 4 !, rkIrM of l'5g 

is said to have accoinpaniril 'I t of 

iinglaiul to Palestine in Hh'eh Li 
married Marjorv. oi t'aiiH, k, iiml 

in her right hceaine I at f of t 3ti t kK- In 1272 
he resigned the rarUh'tn to hr» ehlr-.t son, 
Robert, the futute Kitig. tht the ilr.ifh of 
father in 1295 he dttl lunnage ft> l ilwooi ihf 
hi.s l-nglish lands, was made t 'onstahic of 
Carlisle, and fong.ht the I nelr-h 
ugnin.st Balioh <hi Bahol's delvat hr ogplird 
to Edward for tfie ettiwn. Imf war. fefto.ed it. 

(7) Robert H274 rUIrst of I6|, 

hurt) of (he .‘^eotfish VVai ol IndepriidrtH’e* 
was horn at I tH,‘hmahen oi i'ttmhrfto itr 
E'ssex. In Lhhn as I ail of t'aiiu-K . he 
icalty to E'dvsanl I at Briwak, and in 
renevsed his oath, ot hoinage at t ailode, 
Shortly after, ruth Ins i'aiiuk uis'.alu he 
joined the Scottish re\ol( nndej \kafla*e. hin 
by the (‘apitulation of huiu; loadr losiHMvr 
with the l‘.tighsh ntonaoJi lii i Bnue 
again rose against Irdwaiif an«f aH* r I alkiik 
had his lands wasted liv ftir I oglr.h, Hr 

was one of the four irgrnts ot m 

1299, but did not agam tight a^Morj I dwatd 
till the linid rising in 1 ion. \\ ah John 

Comyn, the nephew of Bahol, hr r*rc«ri lo 

have made nn ugrecnirnt as to thra rtv.it 
claims to the throne. They met in the chtuch 
of the Minorite Ennrs, Dninfftrs U ehuiiii'V 
10, 1306) f It qnurref took plavr; and Bime 
in passion xiahhed romstn who was ihr*** 
patched by Kirkpatiivk, Bttne nio%* nssena 
hkd his vassals and asserted his uahts to she 
throne, ami two inonflw later wan xaowiml 
king at Scone. An Idiglisih army umlrr the 
Eurl of Pernhroke look, Pefih «nd diove 
Bruce into llie wiirfs of Adiolr, Al Dairy, 
near Tyndrum, Bruce was delcatcd by 
Macdougah the lord of loin. i'onn'ii’,s 
uncle, und by and hv tiiok fridge in Rathlin, 
off the north coast iif IrelaiHh In the spiuig 
of 1307 he landed in Caiiick, wnpMsed the 
English garrimm in his own ensile of 1'utn- 
berry, and inter in the year drfeafrd the 
Engliah under tlie Emi of IVmhrokr ai 
Loudon llilh After the dcatli of Ring 
Edwpd in 1307, the lirigii^h were clciirrd ont 
of the country itnd all the greai easily 
recovered except Stirling, which the mrwrmtr 
nronused to surrender If not lelirved hrfbre 
June 24, This led to the RiCTiiorahk IniBk of 
Bannockburn* Sum 24, !H4p wlieit ilw 
English under lidwird II* iifiitiwiiiiiig. ii it 
said, to 1W,000 men* were totidfy lotiirrl by 
Bruce with 30*000. In 1317 Hr we p 4 s%td 
over to Ireland to usslit hfe hrothcr I 'at ward* 
and defeated the Aniiii4fi4i M Klaiie. Up 
to a truce (1323) the &oiii n^peiitediy iiivmffd 
England: and on the aewsitmt oiThlward lit 
m 1327 hostihties rcaummcnced wiiti i imm 
Scottish inroad into the northeftt counftet. 
Tho war was m last clomi by the of 

Northampton (13210* recognWiig the Imle- 
pendone© of Scotland, and right to 
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the throne. Bruce uictl ol leprosy at Cardross 
C’astic, on the Firth of Clyde, tlis heart was 
to be carried to Balcstine and buried in 
Jerusalem, hut Douglas, who bore it, was 
killed fighting against the Moors in Spain, 
and the sacred relic was brought to Scotland, 
and buried in Melrose Abbey. Bruce’s body 
was interred in the Abbey of Dunfermline, 
where in 1818 his bones were discovered. 
Marjory, his daughter by his first wife (a 
daughter of the Earl of Mar), married Walter 
the High Steward, and their son afterwards 
ascended the throne as Robert U. His 
immediate successor, David H (q.v.), was the 
son of his second wife, a daughter of the Hurl 
of Ulster. See studies by Sir H. Maxwell 
(1897), IJnklalcr (1934) and A. M. Macken- 
zie (19.56).— His brother Edward was actively 
engaged in the struggle for Scotland’s inde- 
pendence. In 1315 the chieftains of Ulster 
tendered to him the crown of Ireland. With 
6000 men he embarked at Ayr, and by a series 
of victories over the Ihiglish made himself 
master of Ulster. He was crowned king of 
Irclaml in 1316, but was slain at the battle 
of Dundalk in 1318. 

BRUCE, (1) <1uirles Cninville (1866 4939), 
British mountaineer, was in the regular army 
( 1 888-4920), retired with the rank of brigadier- 
general and led the Everest expeditions of 
1920 and 1924. 

(2) Sir David (18.55 4931), British physi- 
cian, born in Australia, discovered that the 
tsetse lly was the carrier of slccinng sickness. 

(3) James (1730 94), Scottish explorer, 
known as ‘ the Abyssinian was born at 
Kinnaird House, Stirlingshire, studied at 
Harrow and Edinburgh University, was a 
winc-mcrchant in London (1754 61) and 
consuFgcneral at Algiers (1763 65). In 1768 
he set out from C'uiro on his famous journey 
to Abyssinia by the Nile, Assouan, the Red 
Sea, and Massowuh. In 1770 he was at 
Ciondar, had many adventures, and held for 
a lime a government appointment. Ho 
reached the source of the Abai, or head- 
stream of the Blue Nile, then cottsidered the 
main stream of the Nile (Nov. 14, 1770); and 
having remained till the end of 1771, he 
returned, through great hardships, by way of 
Sennaar* Assouan, Alexandria, and Marseilles. 
In LVance he visited BuUbn and other 
distinguished men, and in 1774 he was back in 
Scotland. His long-expected 7>«vc/,v to 
Dhmmr tht Sources of the Nih* were pub- 
lished in 1790. The work contained such 
curious accotmlH of the manners of the 
Abyasinians ifutt by many " as by Dr Johnson 

his tatles were set down as fabrications. 
Modern travellers have strongly confirmed 
his general accuracy. Bruce, who was a 
huge, self-asNcfiive, dictatorial man, died at 
Kinnaird, of a fall down stairs. Keo th.o Life 
by Murray In the later editions of the Travels; 
and that by Sir Frands Head (1844). 

(4) James. See ErciiH (2). 

(5) Mkhad (1746-1767), Scottish poet, was 
born at Kinnesawood near the eastern shore 
of Loch Leven. A weaver’ll son, he tended 
sheep in his boyhood, but in 1762 attended 
Edinburgh University to study for the 
secession ministry. He became schoolmaster 
however, and died pennikss, of consumptian. 


aged twenty-one. His poems were published 
by the Rev. John Logan (q.v.) a college 
friend, who claimed authorship of the ‘ Ode 
to the C’uckoo ’ and other poems. See 
Poems on Several Oevasians (1770), and Life 
ami Works by Barnet (1927), Mackenzie 
(1905), and Snoddy (1947). 

(6) UoIktL See BRtK'n, Family or. 

(7) Robert ( I. 554-1631), from 1587 to 1600 
was a Presbyterian minister in Edinburgh, and 
thereafter sulfcrcd much for Ins opposition to 
James Vi’s attempts to introduce lipiscopucy. 

(8) Stanley Melbourne, 1st Viscount Bruce 

of Melbourne (18H3- ), Australian poli- 

tician, entered parliament in 1918, and repre- 
sented Australia in the League of Nations 
Assembly. Fie was premier of Australia 
1923-29 and in 1933 became high com- 
missioner in London. 

(9) Sir Willinni of Kinross (d. 1710), 
Scottish architect, rebuilt Holyrood in 1671- 
1679. 

(10) William Spoirs (1867^1921), Scottish 
zoologist and explorer, made voyages to the 
Antarctic (1892), the Weddell Sea (I902-«()4), 
and Spitsbergen, and wrote the volume on 
Polar Plxploratian (1911) for the Homo 
University Library. Sec study by R. N. 
Rudmosc Brown (1923). 

BRUCE-JOY, Albert (1842-1924), Irish sculp- 
tor, born at Dublin, studied under Foley, 
executed portrait busts of Matthew Arnold, 
King Edward VU, and enormous statues of 
John Bright, Alexander Balfour, and Glad- 
stone. 

BRUCH, Max, /vumcii (1838-4920), German 
comjioscr, was born in C’ologne, became 
musical director at Coblenz in 1865 and 
conducted the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Society (1880 83), introducing many of his 
choral works. He is best known, however, 
for his violin concerto in G minor, the Kol 
Nidrei variations in which he employs the 
idioms of Hebrew and Celtic traditional 
melodies, and the Sonzertstikk. See work by 
H. Pfilzner (Munich 1938), 

BRIKIKNER, Anton, hroolfmk (1824-96), 
Austrian composer, born in Ansfcldcn. After 
the death of his father, Bruckner became a 
choir-boy at the monastery of Saint Florian. 
where he learned the organ and was appointed 
assistant organist ( 1845) and organist (1848). 
Dissatisfied with his early compositions, he 
studied in Vienna in 1855, and in the following 
year became o rgan ist o f Linz Cathetl raL The 
lirst performance of Tristan and isolde^ in 
1865, converted him to Wagnerism and led 
to the composition of the nine symphonies, 
the lust of which is unllnishcd, upon which 
his fame chiefly rests. From 1867 until 1891 
he was professor of Composition at Vienna 
C’onservatory, but also won considerable 
fame as an organist and played in Paris and 
London. Regarded in Germany and 
Austria as the greatest 19th-century sym- 
phonist, Bruckner was easily and too often 
persuaded to make extensive cuts and modify 
the orchestration of his works for the sake of 
performances and publicaUon, m that it is 
dilBcult to establish the authentic versions, 
but his music has recently begun to make 
considerable headway in Britain, Amongst 
his other works are four impressive mwses, a 



BRUDENELL 
larse number of smaller sacred worics. and 
many choral works. See studiw by G. hn^l 
1931) and R Haas dWf.also H. 

R edlich Bruckner ana Man /<rf ( 1 y • 

BRUDENELL, James Thomas. Sec Cardioan. 
BRUEGHEL. See Breughel, 

BRUGMANN, Karl (1849-1919), German 
philologist, born at wrote an 

Indo-Germanic Gram war (1886-1900), He 
was directed towards linguistic study by 
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there at tlic C'ouM'fvaluiic with 
(q,v.). AUhotuth he wn^r a ehivriil wttv 
phony, licdcr, A*c,, of a luyh or^lrr, tie Heq 
known his opera'^ bascil i»o / oluN, worki, 
such as fo Ahn-r {18911 atuf \frxMd,fr {IH9?). 
On its first produi-l»HU thr lufrr Mifft'rtJ 
because of the .uul /oiiPg 

unpopularity for ctuunpionuisj On"\fija tq.vj. 
He excelled as a tnuSK* erifu’. Sec hi^ three 
volumes of criiicismN sttaliei 

rnrt ins ‘Trom whose' doc- bv Bosehot {Baris BHIl and lirrvrv UW?h 
lriUl.?&ed?Z tte Lricter crU^^^ URUNI-X. hr,M;,<-r, lam.K .li.,(uH;.n.hftl 
4 . 1 , 0 . * rJrnmmarian * SChool, StrcSSUlg cngURer 


the ‘ Young Grammarian ’ school, stressing 

the fixity ot sound laws. / n oai 

BRUGSCH, Heinrich Karl, broogsh (1827-94), 
German egyptologist, was born at Berlin. In 
1853 he first visited Egypt, and subsequently 
alternated between Egypt and Germany as 
professor or fulfilling missions for Germany. 
He was successively Bey and Basha, Ot over 
thirty books on egyptology, including a 
grammar, dictionary, &c., and written in 
French, German, and Latin, the best known 
in England is Egypt under the Pharaohs 

BRtim, Heinrich, Count von (1700-63), the 
unworthy prime minister of Augustus I U, 
king of Poland and Elector of Saxony. With 
the basest sycophancy, he humoured the 
whims of his luxurious master, draining the 
coffers of the state, and burdening the country 
with debt. He himself meanwhile mamtamed 
a most splendid and costly establishment, 
BRUMMELL, George Bryan, called Bean 
Brummell (1778-1840), was born in London, 
the son of Lord North’s private secretary, 
and grandson of a gentleman’s gentleman. 
At Eton, and during a brief sojourn at 
Oxford, he was less distinguished for studious- 
ness than for the exquisiteness of his dress and 
manners; and after four years in the army, 
having come into a fortune, he entered on his 
true vocation of arbiter of elegancies. His 
success was brilliant; but the pace was too 
hot, and his wit was, moreover, too fine for 
his twenty years’ patron and admirer, the 
Prince Regent, They quarrelled in 1813, and 
gambling debts three years later forced 
Brummell to flee to Calais. Ho struggled on 
there reckless as before for fourteen years; 
from 1830 to 1832 held a sinecure consulate 
at Caen; and, after three years of imbecility, 
died there in the pauper lunatic asylum. See 
books by Jesse, De Monval (1906), Melville 
(1928), Connely (1940), and Campbell (1948), 
BRUNCK, Richard Francois Philippe (1729- 
1803), French classical scholar, was born and 
died at Strasbourg, having been educated 
under the Jesuits in Paris, a military com- 
misary during the Seven Years’ War, and a 
prisoner during the Terror. He is best known 
for his Greek Anthology (1772-76). 

BRUNE, Guillaume Marie Anne, hrdn (1763- 
1815), French marshal of the First Empire, 
was bom at Brives-la-Gaillarde. Appointed 
in 1799 to the command of the army in 
Holland, he defeated the Duke of York at 
Bergen, and forced him to capitulate at 
Alkmaar. , On the return from Elba he had 
joined the emperor and was brutally murdered 
by a royalist mob at Avignon. 

BRUNEAU, Alfred, brU-nd' (1857-1934), 
French composer, bom in Paris, studi^ 


cngmecfs: 

(1) Isambartl Rhigaom only 

c>r(2>. was biH'u at Pml'aiunifh. atitl m 1821, 
iifier two years spenf at she < Henri 

OuiUrc in Paris, enfrred hu. ialhrr^s office, 
He helped hiiu in the llsatnrs 1 unurl, and 
himself, in 1H29 U. pl.innnl t ‘liftan 
Suspension Hridne, eoinplrial 

only in IH64 with ttic niafrjsiapi of hh «hvr 
H ungerford Suspetuaon hfulp* 45) 

over the Thames at { 'fiatuHt Cim'*".. lie 
designed the (ktat Urxi^fu tlw h»t 

steamship htult to cuve* tluy AtUiita . and the 
(treat Britain the lit *4 tnr.tn tiurw*' 

steamer. The Great Paiirm. tluru tli*^ hue.ot 
vessel ever built, was tnutt utHlct hi'-* wdr diree* 
tion in 1853 58. In IHU hr appmnird 
engineer to the <*mn Wr'dror K.nlwav, and 
const rueletl all tltr lunnrln* btnlge**, isiul 
viaducts on that line, Among eotn 

structed or improveil bv Intn wetc ihrwe of 
Bristol. Monkwcarnunulh t 'ardnt. atul Mih 
ford Haven, >Scc Nohk*j» the Branrh fI93H), 
and Lives by hi^ von HHAhi, l , t. r, Roll 
(1957). 

(2) Sir Marc Isainlmrd G /h*’* ls49h father 

of (I), born at llitci|neville nrar IUmeh» 
escaped from Ihiri^i to the Umieil Siaferi in 
1793; in I794Jie wa» npiHutiird i« vurvey 
for the canal from Luke champlam t«i the 
Hudson at Albany, He wav afierwardv an 
architect in New York, ami chief kngitirer 
for the city. Returning to Imrope in I7W,, 
he married and mttkii in f ni;h*«d, A fdun 
submitted by him to the imverntnrni for 
making blockmullcyt^ by machinery 
adopted in 1803, amt on its completion in 
1806 the saving on the lli»t ye*ir wim uhmu 
£24,000. He received £l7»tHkl loi n rew-ard. 
He constructed public workt in Woolwich 
arsenal, Clmtliam dockvurd. and made 
experiments in steam mwigation on the 
Thames in 1HI2, but hi*i fVir vlcam- 

tugs was declined by the navy bonnL 11ie 
destruction of hk sawmilH m llntteweii by 
fire (18I4) led to id# hankrtmicy 11821). whm 
he was thrown into prison for drtil. ife wiw 
released on a griuit of £50CKi being iiwite by 
the government. Ills mmt reiitarkable 
undertaking was the 1‘hame# Ihimicl |l«15 
1843). He wa# knighted k% 1841 ; and dted 

BRUNELLESCHI, MlIpMi# 

(1377-1446), one of tlw Itiiliitn 

architwts, was bom aiid died at Llofeiac. 
A goldsmith first, then « iciitplor, lie lifially 
devoted himself to architecture* it Rome 
became imbued with clastkal iradltioiw, and, 
s^n after his return to fdoreiice in 1407, 
offered his plan for coTOpleting tlw atilwilrib 
lounded m 1296, and now wanting only a 
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dome, Bnmdkschi's dome (1420 61) is, 
measured diamclrically, the kiry,cst in tiic 
world, and served as a model to Michelangelo 
for that of St Peter's, Besides this master- 
piece he also executed the churches of Spirito 
Santo and San Lorenzo, the designs for the 
Pitti Palace, &c. 

BRUNET, jactiues Charles, bril-nay (1780- 
1867), French bibliographer, compiler of a 
great bibliographical dictionary (1810), a 
standard work, was born and died in Paris. 

BRUNKTIERK, Ferdinand, hriin-tyayr (1849*- 
1906), French critic, was born at Toulon, 
wrote much for the Rexme ties' deux mondcs 
(its editor from 1893), became professor at 
the Ecolc Normalc, and in 1894 a member 
of the Academy, He held an evolutionary 
theory of the development of literary form and 
opposed naturalism in fiction. Fie published 
Histoire et littc^mture (1884 *87), Le Roman 
naturaliste (1883), &c. 

BRDNHILOA (567-613), the daughter of the 
Visigothic king Athanagild, married King 
Sigbert of Austrasia, and afterwards as 
regent for her two grandsons, Theodebert 11, 
king of Austrasia, and Theodoric U, king of 
Burgundy, divided the government of the 
whole Ikankish world with her rival Frede- 
gond, who governed Ncustria for the youthful 
tdotuirc 11. On iTcdcgond's death in 598 
she Kci/exl on Ncustria, and for a while 
united under her rule the whole Merovingian 
dominions, but was overthrown by the 
Austrasiun nobles under Clotaire II, and put 
to death by being dragged at the heels of a 
wild horse. 

BRllNl, Leonardo, broo'nee (1369 1444), 
Italian humanist, a native of Arezzo, and 
hence styled Aretlno. Papal secretary in 
1405 1 5, he then wrote his liismia Fhrentlmu 
and was made chancellor of Florence in 1427. 
Bruni aided in advancing the study of Greek 
literature mainly by his literal translations 
into l.atin of Aristotle, Demosthenes, Plato, 
and Plutarch; he also wrote Lives of Petrarch 
and Dante in the vernacular. Sec Life by 
Baron (1928), 

BRHNINC. Heinrich (1885- ). German 

siatesimin, was leader of the Reichstag centre 
party from 1929, and clmnccllor in 1930 32. 
when he was forced to resign by the Nazis. 
In 1933, he went to the U.S.A, and was 
professor of Government at Harvard (1939“- 
1952 ). 

BRUNNE, See RoiiruT or, 

BRUNNER, (1) Arnold William (1H57^T925), 
American architect and town planner, 
designer of Pennsylvania capitol building, 
Cleveland t'ivic (Jentre, Sit:, See study by 
R, L Aitken (1926). 

( 2 ) Sir JolMi 1‘omllawm (1842- 1919), British 
industrialmt, founder in 1K73 with Ludwig 
Moiul of the chemical firm Brunner Mond dt 
Ck., which merged with LC\L in 1926. 

BRUNNOW, PWIIPP Hanovidi, Goimt vow, 
hmmUtb u 797 '4 875), born at Dresden, 
entered the Russian service in 1818, and was 
RushImi ambassador in iamdon both before 
tind after the Crimean war. 

BRUNO, (1 ) St ( 925 - 65 ), the third son of Henry 
the Fowler, became Archbishop of Cologne 
in 953 , and Dttke of Lorraine in 954, and was 
distinguished alike for piety and Icarniing, 


(2) St (970-4009), was martyred by the 
heathen Prussians. 

(3) vSt (<\ 1030 *1101), founder of the 
Carthusian order, was born at Cologne, 
became rector of the cathedral school at 
Reims, but, oppressed by (he wickedness of 
his time, withdrew in 1084 to the wild 
mountain of Cliartrcusc, near Grenoble. 
Here with six friends he founded the austere 
Carthusians. In 1091 he established a 
second I'arthusian monastery at Delia Torre 
in C'alabria, where he died. 

(4) Ckonhino (1548-4600), a restless 
speculative thinker, was born at Nola near 
Naples, was trained a Dominican, but 
doubting the dogmas, (led to Geneva, whence 
Calvinist suspicion of his scepticism drove 
him to Paris, where he lectured. Here the 
zeal of the orthodox Aristotelians forced 
him to withdraw to London (1583), where he 
knew Sidney, and Oxford, where he repeat- 
edly gave lectures. In 1585 he wa.s in Paris 
again, in 1586 in Wittenberg, in 1588 in 
Prague, then in Hclmstedt, Frankfurt, Padua; 
and in 1592 in Venice he was arrested by the 
olliccrs of the Inquisition and after a seven- 
year trial was burnt at Rome. I lis philosophy 
which was strongly anti-Aristotdiun, was a 
pantheistic, poetic, monistic system based on 
the C'opcrnican astronomy, Nicolaus ofCkisa, 
Neoplatonism, Stoicism, Epicureanism. He 
iulUicnced Spinoza and l,cibni/.. Of his 
works, the inosl famous is the Sptweh defla 
besfia (rionfarife. See studies in Italian by 
tJcnlilc (1921), in luiglish by McIntyre (1903) 
ami Boulting (1916). 

BRUNO'f, Eerdinund, bril-nb (1860-4938). 
F'rench philologist, a Dean of the Faculty of 
Letters at the University of Paris, wrote a 
history of the French language (1905-34) in 
relation to successive states ol society. 

BRUNSWICK, (1) Charles Wmiam FcrcBnttiui, 
Duke of (1735 1806), fought in the Seven 
Years' War, commanded the Prussian and 
Austrian troops in France and at Valmy, and 
died of wounds soon after his sore defeat by 
Napoleon at Aucrsttldt. See Life by Fitz- 
maurice (1901). 

(2) Erederkk William ( 1 77 D 1815), son and 
successor of (1), came to Bnglantl in 1809, 
and with his ‘ Black Brimswickers so called 
from their uniform, in mourning for the 
losses at Aucrstildt- entered the British 
service, lighting in the Peninsularwar; he fell 
at Quatre Bras. 

BRUSILOV, Alexei, broo-^syee'hff (1856^- 
1926), Ru.ssian commander*in-chief, June to 
August 1917, served ajainst Turkey 1877, 
and won fame C1915-47) in tho invasion of 
Galicia and in the Carpathians, His troops 
mutinied, and Kornilov took his place, 

tminvH, (i) r, Aldus iudus (ii 500 e.c'.), 

legendary hero who established Republican 
government at Ronto. 1'ho son of a rich 
Homan, on whoso death Tarquin the Proud 
seized the property and killed an el dor brother, 
he himself escaped only by feigning idiocy, 
whence tho name Brums C stupid *). When 
popular indignation was roused at tho outrage 
on Lucretia, he drove tho royal family from 
Rome. Ho was elected one of the first two 
comuN (509 n.c.), II© sentenced to death 
his own two sons for conipiring to restore 
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the monarchy, and fell repelling an attack 
led by one of Tarqum s sons. , 

(2) Marcus Junius (85-42 f 

Pomnev when the civil war broke out^ but 
after^ Pharsalia submitted to Caesar, and was 
appointed governor of Cisalpine Caul. He 
divorced his wife to mar^ Portia, the daugh^r 
of Cato, his master. Cassius Pf^^viulcd on 
him to join the conspiracy against Caesar 
(4 ?b.c.); and, defeated by Antony and 
Octavian at Philippi, he killed himself. 

BRUY^RE. SeeLA BRuyto. pumish 

BRY- Th6odor de, bree (1528-98), Plcmisn 
engraver and goldsmith, born at Ltcgc, 
settled in Frankfurt-arn-Mam about 1570, 
and established a pnnt'og house there. A 
well-known print of his is The Procession of 
the Knights of the Garter muier Quern 
Elizabeth, the result of a visit to England. 
BRYAN, (1) Michael (1757-1821), born at 
Newcastle, published a Dictionary of Painters 
and Engravers (1813-46). 

r2) William. See O Bryan. ^ ^ 

(3) William Jennings (1860-1925), lawyer 
and politician, born at Salem, 111,, graduated 
from Illinois College in 1881. studied law at 
Chicago, and practised at Jacksonville and m 
Nebraska. Elected to Congress m 1890, as 
Democratic candidate for the presidency he 
was crushingly defeated by M‘Kmlcy in 1896 
and 1900, by Taft in 1908. A great slump- 
orator, founder and editor of T/ie Commoner, 
he was appointed secretary of stale by 
Wilson (1913), but as an ardent pacillst, 
resigned m June 1915 over America’s second 
Lusitania noteto Germany. Hewas leading an 
anti-Darwinian campaign when ho died. See 
his Memoirs (1925) and Life by Hibben (1929). 
BRYANT, William Cullen (1794-1878), poet 
and journalist, was born at Cummington, 
Massachusetts, and at thirteen published a 
satirical poem. The majestic blank verse of 
Thanatopsis (1817) surpassed anything pre- 
viously written by an American. Although 
Bryant was practising at the bar, he continued 
to contribute to the newspapers in prose and 
verse, becoming editor of the Evening Post 
in 1829. The paper was Democratic, but 
inclining to anti-slavery views assisted in 1856 
in forming the Republican party, Bryant’s 
public addresses and letters to his paper on 
his visits to Europe and the West Indies wore 
published in book form. Me died at New 
York. See complete works (1883-84) and 
Lives by Parke Godwin (1883), Bigelow (1890) 
and Bradley (1905). 

BRYCE, (1) David (1803-76), an Edinburgh 
architect, whose speciality, ‘ Scottish Baro- 
nial is exemplified in Fettes College and the 
Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh. 

(2) James, 1st Viscount (1838-1922), 
British statesman, born at Belfast* was 
educated at Glasgow High School and 
University, and Trinity College, Oxford, 
where he graduated in 1862 as double first. 
Elected a fellow of Oriel, and called to the 
bar in 1867, he was regius professor of Civil 
Law at Oxford from 1870 to 1893, and 
entered parliament in 1880. In 1905 he was 
made Irish Secretary, and in 1907-13 was 
ambassador to the United States, signing the 
Anglo-American Arbitration Treaty in 191 1 . 
A strong Home-Ruler, he took an active 




interest in uiuvcriiy ictoim. I'astcm 
question. *5ce. IB' wuUt the Ntdv Pomm 
Empire 11864 ), ami inmii 

(1877), The dmetkan flKHH). 

^c. In 1907 he was flic ami 

iKcamc president of the Bnfr.h Availemv. 
k'c bis l ife hv H. A. I uBri • 

BKYDC^RS, Sir Siimmd Fgerton, Hart. 11762' 
1837), I'lighsh bibliographer and atithor of 
gencidogicid works, wa*; hntn ai Woofton 
House, Kent, faded lo r^lahlrdi iir% claim to 
the biinmy of Cliando**. bui jtraitfkd 
with a Swedish kntiththoiHl in IH0.< and an 
English biironctcv in IHI4. Hr irprr\rtifed 
Maidstone in tHU IS, and punird pnvatdy 
at the 'Lee Priorv Piess' small cditmint of 
many rare I'h/abrthan Scr hii 

Autohiogniphy {,1814) and a book In- Wootb 
worth H 9.) 5). 

BRYSKlCrr. Lndoniek ic- c, l6|2K 

I'nglish writer, learned titrek fiotn hr* frirml 
lidmuni! Spenser (q.vJ. whose convrf'',4hot« 
lie records in .1 tHummwr of « >m// t ife I tblHd. 
Sec his I ife anJ (krre^pi^MJrfn e, tn: Plomcr 
and Cross ( PLV/). 

BRYUSSt >V , Adderv \ nkio Uw kh i IkH | n :M), 
Russian poet, vritw and traipdahu. hoin in 
Moscow. Ue \uw one of' ttm leader; of the 
Russian syrnbtdra wtoemenf whuh bmkrd 
to I'rancc’fof Us mspirafion, i tkr 'Balmont 
(q,v.), his best work was drme tkehne lUUk 
but unlike luin Ins tedniHiur remained 
unimpaired to the 'Hr heraiiie lui 

cnthu.suiMie Bolshevi-a m 1*4 7 atid wiukrd 
tirelessly for that ciniw iinid hn death, Sec 
S. Graiuun, The Hepuhhe ef the Smtthtm 
Cross (1918). 

BUBER, Marlin, tIH’hH ). Irwoh 

theologian and phihoaiphei. Horn m Virnna, 
was early intnulnced to Ha'.idrmp to "4itdy 
which he retired idler a few s; epneal sear*i of 
philosophical studies ai Vienna, ttrftm, and 
Zurich and the rddor'*dnp of the /umritw 
Die BV/r (1901 CHk He bcvaine pudei*»<n' of 
Comparalive Religion id L'raiiklhn H92.L 
1933), after which he direciril the iVnfral 
Ofiice for Jewish Adult iHlucatum ufdtl 1931 
when he lied to BakfUme to become luofe^eiof 
of Social Philosophy at Irrtpjalrm. Ilu'ber 
has published prottr*ely» hut mmt impof''- 
iant works m one of the main Biiure^ of 
religious cxistcniialwin are Between hinft mJ 
Man (1947), in which he "social 

problems, Eeiipse of in which itie 

Hasidic as well m exwieniialkl ’ HThoii * 
theme is discussed from ii fclmiimis m di^uwet 
from a philosophical itandpoiid, loid imitmi 
Evil (1953), in which the h4%k evil %mnio 
be that of having mi dircchtiii, or refifeitigio 
take the only powthk pidli 'Umm%h (#04, 
See books by 1 ohon ( 1957), llwitiufid iVkm* 
BUCCLEUCIl* Duke oL See 
BUCKE, or Biitor, Martin, 11491 * 

1551), German Brotentanl rotdrmw* burn 
at Schlettstadt, hi AHitcc, wtiewd tlt« 
Dominican order, iind ^ludied itieoltigy iii 
Heidelberg, In 1521 he iiuitled itie order, 
married a former mm, and in IflJ »eitW In 
Strpburg. ^ In the disputes between laiiticr 
and Zwinjll* Bucer adopted a iiiidiite courw* 
At the Diet of Attguburi he decltiiwl to 
subscribe to the propomi Confeihim ot‘ 
Faith, and afterward# drew up tlie 
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Tctrapolitana (1530); at Wittenberg, lunvcvcr, 
he made an agreement in tSJe with the 
Lutherans, but attacked for bis refusal to 
sign the Interim in 1548, Bucer, on Ch*anmer\s 
invitation (1549), came to England to teach 
theology at Cambridge, where he made many 
friends. In Mary's reign his remains were 
exhumed and burned. 1 1 is chief work was a 
translation and exposition of the Psalms 
(1529). Lenz edited (1880 87) his corre- 
spondence with the Landgrave of Uessc, 
whose * second * marriage Bucer defended. 
See studies by Baum (1860), Lang (1900), 
Pauck (1928), and Hopf (1946), 

BUCH, Leopold von, (1774-1853), a 

German geologist and traveller, investigated 
volcanic processes and upheld the theory of 
Elevation Craters, since discarded. 

BUCHAN, Earls of. Sec under Comyn, 
Brskini-*,, and STiiWART. 

BUCHAN, (1) Alexander (1829. 4907), Scottish 
meteorologist, was born at Kinnesswood, near 
Kinross, became secretary of the Scottish 
Meteorological Society in 1860. He postu- 
lated the theory, based on earlier statistics, 
that the British dimalc is subject to successive 
warnt and eokl spells falling approximately 
between certain dales each year. 

(2) ElspedL /aV Simpson (1738 91), the 
wife of a p<.>Ucr, in 1784 founded at Irvine a 
funalieul sect, the Biichanilcs, announcing 
herself to her forty-six Iblknvcrs as the 
Woman of Rev, xii, 

(3) John, 1st Baron rweedsmuir (187.5 
1940), Scottish author and .statesman, born 
at Perth, was educated at Glasgow Uni- 
versity and at Urasenose C’ollcge, Oxford, 
where he won the Nevvdigute prize in 1898. 

In 1901 he was called to the bar tnui bccamo 
private secretary to laud Milner, high 
commi.Hsioner for South Africa. I le returned 
in 1903 to become a director of Nelson's, 
the publishers. Dviring World War 1 he 
served on ILQ, stulf until 1917, when he 
became director of information. He wrote 
Mehmfs History of the Bbz (1915'H9), and 
became president of the Scottish History 
Society (^1929 '«32). He was M.P. for the 
Scottish Universities (1927' 35), and was 
raised to the peerage in 1935, when he became 
a most popular governor-general of C'anudu. 

In 1937 he was made a pnvy-counseUor, and 
chancellor of Edinburgh University. Despite 
his busy public life, Buchan wrote over llfty 
books, beginning with a series of ^essays, 
Schohr iiipsies (1896), hnding hm forte us 
a writer of fust-moving adventure stories. 
Presfrr John (1910) is set iji South Africa; 
the Scottish Highlands fortn the scene of 

(1922), John Mac Noth and 
IVitth B7w/( 1927), but becoming best known 
for the exciting counter-espionage thrillers 
Ike Thirtv-'nim* Steps (1915), (treenmanth 
(1916), and The Three Hoskmes (1924). Of his 
biograpliitiat works, which include Cromwell 
(1934) and Aumstm (1937), his Montrose 
(1928) and Sir IFu/hrr AVoa (1932) arethe best. 
See Ins autobiography Memory HokTthe- Door 
(1940), O, IL Irish, 4^ Empire's Homage 
(1940), and life by S. C. Buchan (1947). Urn 
ion, jolui Norman Stiiarf, 2ii4 Baron (1911- 
) was a distmguwhed ioldier in World 
War II, whose wife, Priscilla dean Fortcscue, 
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Lady 'rwecdsiiniir (1915- ) graced the 
Conservative benches in the House of 
Commons from 1946. 

(4) William (1729*1805), physician, born at 
Ancrum, Roxburghshire, author of the 
popular Domestic Medicine (1769). 

BUCHANAN, he-kan\}n, (1) Cliuidms (1766- 
1815), born at Cambuslang near Cilasgow, 
in 1797 became chaplain to the East India 
C’ompany at Barrackpur; translated the 
Gospels into Persian and Hindustani, and 
made two tours through southern and 
vveslcrn India. Returning m 1808 to England, 
he excited so much interest in Indian missions 
that before his death the lirst English bishop 
had been appointed to C'alcutta. 

(2) CJeorgc (1506 -82), Scottish humanist 
and reformer, born near Killearn, in Stirling- 
shire, of poor but wdl-connectcd parents, 
received his senior education in France, where 
most of bis life was passed. Having been 
imprisoned by Cardinal Beaton in the Castle 
at St Andrews lor his ITanciscanns^ a satirical 
poem on the friars, Buchanan escaped to 
France in 1539 and until 1542 he was a, 
protcHsor at Ik)rdeaux, where he had 
Montaigne us a pupil, Paris* and in 1547 
at Coimbra in Portugal, where he was 
arrested by the laquisttion as a suspected 
heretic. During his cotdinement he began 
his Latin paraphrase of the Psalms which, 
publi.slied in 1566 with a dedication to Mlarv 
Queen of Scots, was in use as a text-book until 
the end of the 1 9th century. Back in Scotland 
for the last time in 1561, he was appointed 
classical tutor to her, although he was a 
member of the general assembly of the kirk 
at the same lime. But the respect which 
John Knox had for him deans him of any 
charge of duj)Ijcity. lie abandoned Mary 
after the death ol‘ Durnley, and in his Deteaio 
Mariae Hegimte Buchanan stated with undue 
violence the case of the insurgent lords 
against her. He now became tutor to the 
young king, James VI, and in 1570-78 was 
keeper of the Privy Seal, His last years ho 
gave to the completion of his Latin History of 
Scotland (1582), In his own day, his Euro- 
pean reputation rested mainly on his skill in 
Latin poetry, as also on his History ofScoh 
/and, still valuable for its (partisan, but acute) 
view of his own time. Buchanan’s inlluence 
after his death was chiclly through his tract 
De Jure Megni, in which he stales with 
boldness the doctrine that kings exist by the 
will, and for the good, of the people. See 
Lives by P. IL Brown (1890) and J, M. 
Aitkcn (1939). 

(3) James (179L-1868), hftcenth president 
of the United States, was born at Stony 
Batter, near Mercersburg, Pennsylvania, iho 
son of an immigrant Irish farmer. He was 
educated at Dickinson College, and in 1812 
was adnultcd to the bar, whore he enjoyed a 
large practice. He was sent in IB32 to 
negotiate the tlrst commercial treaty with 
Russia; bocamo secretary of state in 1845 
and till the close of Polk’s presidency in 1849 
succeeded in settling the Oregon boundary 
Question. On the nomination of the Demo- 
cratic party, ho was elected president in 1856, 
During his administration the slavery ques- 
tion drew to a head, Buchanan hlmsdif was 
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strongly in favour of the maintenance of 
slavery; and he freely supported the attempt 
to establish Kansas as a slave state. As the 
close of his term approached, it became 
evident that a conflict was impending, and 
the election of Lincoln precipitated the 
outbreak. After his retirement in March 
1861, Buchanan took no part in public 
affairs ; but he published in 1 866 a defence pi 
his administration. See his Life by G. T. 
Curtis (2 vols. New York 1883). 

(4) Robert (1802-75), Scottish divine, a 
leader in the Free Church Disruption, was 
bom at St Ninians near Stirling, and died in 
Rome, after a forty-two years’ ministry in 
Glasgow. See his History of the Ten Years' 
Conflict (1849), and his Life by the Rev. 
N. L. Walker (1877). 

(5) Robert Williams (1841-1901), British 
poet, novelist, playwright, was born at 
Caverswall, Staffordshire, was educated at 
Glasgow High School and University, where 
his closest friend was David Gra^ (q«v.), 
with whom he set out for London in 1860, 
but they had a hard time of it and success 
came too late for Buchanan. He attacked 
Swinburne (q.v.) in the Spectator and the 
pre-Raphaelites under the pseudonym of 
‘ Thomas Maitland * in another article 
entitled ‘The Fleshly School of Poetry ’ (1871). 
London Poems (1866) was his first distinct 
success. He also wrote novels and plays. 
See Life by H. Jay (1902), and a study by 
L. Hearn (1916). 

BUCHEZ, Philippe Benjamin Joseph, bU-shay 
(1796-1865), French physician and socialist, 
born at Matagne-la-Petitc, published works 
on social science, history, and philosophy, 
striving to weld Communism and Catholicism, 
and began the Histoire parlementaire de la 
Rivolution frangaise (1833-38). In 184B he 
was president of the National Assembly, 
See study by G. Castella (Paris 1911). 
BUCHHOLTZ, Johannes, booKii'- (1882- 
1940), Danish novelist, born at Odense in 
1882, wrote Egholm and his God (trans. 1921), 
Susanne (1931), &c. 

BUCHMAN, l^ank Nathan Daniel, book* man 
(1878- ), American evangelist, founder of 

the ‘ Group * and ‘ Moral Rearmament * 
movements, born at Pennsburg, Pa., was 
minister in charge of a hospice for under- 
privileged boys in Philadelphia (1902-07), 
travelled extensively in the East and in 1921, 
beheving that there was an imminent danger 
of the collapse of civilization, founded at 
Oxford the ‘ Group movement and for its 
propagation led parties of young men, 
including some Oxford undergraduates, to 
m^y parts of the world. The movement was 
mislea^gly labeUed the ‘ Oxford Group 
until 1938, when it began to rally under me 
slogan Moral Rearmament*. The Buch- 
manites did not regard themselves as a new 
a catalyst for existing religious 
mstitutions. They emphasized divine guid«^ 
ance, constant adherence to the four cardinal 
pnnciples of honesty, purity, unselfishness, 
fostCTed by compulsory, public 

sharing of meir shortcomings. After 
World II the movement emerged in a 
more pohtic^ guise as an alternative to 
capitalism and communism. See Buchman’s 
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The <K\for(i Gnaip Ofni 
Reitrtmttnent ( ,uu! 
hleoh^v 

BUCHNER. lU iMlimrd t LHMf 

1917), German dicim*4. lunn m Mmuch, 
Nobel prizeman m PhL* fur tirnunt^imyn^ 

that alcoholic fennenimum t\ nui due ta 
physiological bm to dicimcol |niHc\v4 tn 

the yeast. 

(2) Hans Phi.p, h.u'IrMulogist, 

brother of (1). discinncd that Muiul H'riim 
contains protective Mibshuucs aganif.t mice* 

tion. 

BUCHNER, il) CewK «LSM t d. t .'erman 
poet, brother Ihuo at tHnUlrlau near 

Oarinstudt. studied mediiine. be%'ainr m* 
volyed in rcvohittimwn pohiu/**, .md ilctl la 
Ziirich, where he dicil, litv be'4 ktiuv^sai 
works are the ptwtu'.d diomov I'ud 

(18351 and Harreh (hr huirt uwad hy 

Berg (q.v.) for hr* vuil Uiutto iqn-ia 
Sec studies bv Pf'eiilcr and P, Silmml 

( 1940 ). 

(2) Ludwig (IH24 Ooj, Urtimui phv'avbm 
and materialist philovophei, w.e. |ium at 
Darmstadt, lectured at hdnuer'o but 

his controversial hf.di nmi 
brought about his hnerd le-oguation and 
made him take up pmafe lu.Hfive at Darm- 
stadt, His sister I nise %\ av purtew 

and novelist, atui see ( 1 1 . 

BUCK, CD Dudley (IHbi LHiug mMaiint and 
composer, mainly of churGt tntoac, was born 
at Hartford. c*oun. 

(2) Pearl Sydemtriekrr 1 1 g Atiitti- 

can novelist, brun in lldb*buro> W. ViriAmbh 
Her earliest noveN are cotmuril by her 
experiences while living ut i 'hina /‘/le ikmd 
Earth (1931), the best of thn ratned 

her the 193H Nohel pii/e- In luis 
returned to Attwriea, and unist of her iuuput 
utter that date was eofianuetl with dw 
contemporary American ’Hcne, tier novels 
include The Patriot (1939) and Semi 

(1942), and anu>ng*it tuhrr works are Whm 
America Means H» Me ( l94;l) and Mv Sfvrmii 
mtrlds (1954). 

(3) Sir Percy Cnrtw tlH'll ■ 1947), 
musical educationist, tiorn in West Ifmii, He 
held Kuecessive posts at Welb and Mri^iol 
Cathedrals, was director ot nf ILtrmw 
School, and from I9U> 23 held the chair of 
mu.sic at Dublin Unlversiiy, In itw kmtf 
year he became professor of Mnsw at 
London Univorwiy. I'he lutlior of ^twrwi 
sound text-books. Buck was re^iHuisibte lor 
the inauguration of the Teaciters* course u% 
the Royal College of Musk, wii!i previdcin 
of the Royal College of Organisis, nod 
music adviser to the ilducaiioii C‘onimitiw 

was kni||iieii In 191$, 

^ SA<mVII449 
Diskw of, |;I) Giwfge 
VBliw, 1st Duke Ci5!l2«{6aiL liogtiii 
statesman, mcondmu of Sir Cleorp Vilfiew* 
was bom at hit IkttePi «« ofllrook^tiy, 
Leicestershire. In 1614 lie wai brouglit under 
the notice of Jaro^ L niid wm mon wwiveii 
^to high faww, as sucwwor to the liftrl of 
Somerset, He was k«kht«l, raised to the 
peerage as V^uni ymhm III mm, imd 


ecameEarlofByckln|ii«nlii 1417 , Mmmm 

a 1618, Office and Imdi were lictped m 
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Iiim so protuscly that, from a threadbare 
hanger-on at court, * Stccnic ’ became, with 
a single exception, the wealthiest noble in 
England. In 1623, while the Spanish match 
was in progress, Buckingham persuaded 
Charles to go to Madrid aitd prosecute his 
suit in person; the ultimate tailure oC the 
negotiations was largely owing to his arro- 
gance. On his return Buckingham, now a 
duke, was made lord- warden oi' the C'inque 
Ports, lie negotiated the marriage of Charles 
with Henrietta Maria of France, and main- 
tained his ascendancy after Charles's accession 
in 1625, But the abortive expedition against 
Cadiz exposed him to impeachment by the 
Commons, and only a dissolution rescued 
him, Flis insolence in making love to the 
queen of France next made mischief. In 
1627 he appeared with an armament before 
Rochelle; but the liuguenots refused him 
admission within the harbour; and when his 
troops made an ill-supported descent on the 
neighbouring lie do Rh6, they were defeated, 
in spite of his brave conduct. For a second 
expedition to Rochelle he had gone down 
to Portsmouth, but was assassinated by a 
discontented subaltern, John F'ilton, on 
August 23. See Fives by Sir P. Gibbs (1908) 
aiui C. R. Cammcll (1939). 

(2) George Villiers, 2ii(l Duke (I627« 87), 
son of (I), was born at Wallingford House (on 
the site of the Admiralty), January 30, and, 
after his father's assassination, was brought 
up with Charles Ps children. On the outbreak 
of the Civil War he hurried from C'ambriilge to 
the royalist camp, and lost, recovered, and 
once more lost his estates almost his life, too, 
during Ford Holland's unfortunate rising in 
Surrey (1648), when his younger brother did 
meet a hero's death. lie went with Charles U 
to Scotland, and after the buttle of Worcester 
and an escape more amazing even than his 
master's, went again into exile. Rcturniag 
secretly to England, ho married, in 1657, the 
daughter of Lord F'airfax, to whom his 
forfeited estates had been assigned. At the 
Restoration he got them back and for the 
next twenty-hvc years lie excelled the other 
courtiers in debauchery and wit. In 1667 
ho killed in a duel the Flarl of Shrewsbury, 
whoso countess, his paramour, looked on, 
disguised as a page. Ho was mainly instru- 
mental in C!Iarcndon’s downfall; wa.s a 
member of the infamous ' Cabal * ; and 
fooled by the king in the secret treaty of 
Dover, went over to the popular aide. He 
died on April 16. at Kirby MoOrside, 
miserably, if not, iiuleed, * in the worst inn's 
worst room He was author and pan- 
author of several comedies, the wittiest 77w 
Mf/mmaJ (1671), a traV'CSty of Dry den's 
tragedies, but he k better remembered as the 
* Ziinri ' of Dryden's Absttlom mui AMmpheL 
See lives by Fady Burghclere (1903) and 
H. W, Clmpman (1949), 

BUCKINGIfAM, inm« Silk (1786*4855), 
English traveller, jounialist and lecturer, was 
born at Elushing near Falmouth, started 
ft number of newspapers in India and in 
Britain, and published travel books. See his 
unfinished autobiography (1855). 
BUCKINGIIAMSHIEE» 0uk« of. Sec Sum- 
riEW>. 


BIJCKFAND, (1) Francis Trevelyan (IH26-80), 
English surgeon and naturalist, son of (2), 
studied at Oxford and St George's Hospital, 
was assistant surgeon to the 2nd Fife Guards 
(1854 *63), became known for his researches 
in fish-culture and was in 1867 appointed 
inspector of salmon-lisheries, in 1870 special 
commissioner on salmon-fisheries in Scot- 
land. See Fife by Bompas (1885). 

(2) William (1784‘-1856), father of (1), 
English geologist, born at 'fiverton, was 
educated at Oxford, where he became reader 
in Mineralogy. He is known for his descrip- 
tion of Kirkdalc C!ave. An F.R.S. in 1818, 
ho became in 1845 Dean of Westminster. See 
Life by his daughter, Mrs Gordon (1894), 

BUCKLE, (1) George Earle (1854-4935), 
editor of The Times from 1884 to 1912, was 
born at 'Pwerton vicarage, Bath. He com- 
pleted Monypenny’s Life of Disraeli (1914- 
1920), and edited six volumes of Queen 
Victoria’s Letters (1926-32). 

(2) Henry 'Fhomas (182 1-62), English 
historian, was born at Lee, in Kent. Mostly 
self-educated, he mastered eighteen foreign 
languages and amassed an enormous library 
to assist him in his History of CiviHsatioa in 
Hn^land ( 1 857-6 1), only two volumes of 
which saw the light of day and in which he 
practised a scientific method of writing 
history, taking into account a country's 
climate, c%e. He excelled as chess-player, and 
died of typhoid fever in Damascus. Sec 
Lives by A. IF lluth (1880), J. M. Robertson 
(1896), and CF St Aubin (1958). 

BUCKLEY, William (1780-1856), born near 
Maecleslield, was a bricklayer first, then ft 
privalc, and, for conspiring with other soldiers 
at Gibraltar to shoot the Duke of Kent, was 
transported to Australia in 1802, but escaped, 
and lived thirty-two years with the aborigines 
of Victoria, bee Lile by J. Morgan (1852). 

BUCKSTONE, John Baldwin' (1802-79), 
English comedian, actor-manager and play- 
wright, was born at Hoxton, played at the 
Surrey, Adelphi, Drury Fane, and Lyceum 
'fheatres, mostly as comedian, visited the 
U.S.A. in 1840 and then played at the 
Huymarket, where he was actor-manager 
(1853-78). He wrote 150 pieces for the 
stage. 

BUDAEUS, Latinized form of Guillaume 
Bud6 (1467-1540), French scholar, born in 
Paris. Of his works on philology, philosophy, 
and jurisprudence, the two best known are 
one on ancient coins (1514) and the Com- 
mentaril Linguae Oraecae (1519). Louis XH 
and Francis 1 also employed him. in diplo- 
macy* At his suggestion Francis founded the 
Cpllfege de Franco* Though suspected of a 
leaning towards Lutheranism, ho was royal 
librarian and founded the royal collection at 
Fontainebleau, which, moved to Paris, 
became the 0iblioth6que Nationale, See his 
collected works <1557): monographs by 
Rebittd (1846), Do Butie (1884), Delaruelle 

® ; and his Lmtres inimtes (1887). 

, George (1808--82) and Wlitw (1811- 
1880), two brothers, born at North Tawton, 
Devonshire, were both of them celebrated 
physicians, the one in London, the other 
in Bristol. The latter, William, advocated 
disinfection against contaglO'Ui diseases, such 
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as typhoid fever, cholera, “■'‘d rinderpe.st. 
See eTw. Goodall, WilHam Biukl (1936), 
BUDDHA C the enlightened ’), the founder of 
Buddhism, was born, perhaps about the year 
568 B.C., the son of the rajah of the Sakya Inbc 
ruling at Kapilavastu, 100 miles north ot 
Benares. His personal name was Siddhartlui; 
but he was also known by his family name ot 
Gautama, and by many epithets, such as 
Sakya Muni, &c. When about thirty years 
old he left the luxuries of the court, hus 
beautiful wife, and all earthly ambitions for 
the life of an ascetic; after six years of sclt- 
torture he saw in the contempIat,ivc Ulc the 
perfect way. For S 9 me forty years ho taught, 
gaming many disciples and followers, and 
died about eighty years old at Kusinagara in 
Oudh. His system was perhaps rather a 
revolutionary reformation of Brahmanism 
than a new faith; the keynote of it being 
that existence is necessarily miserable, and 
that * Nirvana or non-existcncc, the cliict 
good, is to be attained by diligent devotion 
to Buddhistic rules. The death of the body 
does not bring Nirvana: the unholy are con- 
demned to transmigration through many 
existences. Buddhism spread steadily over 
India, and in the 3rd century ilc. was 
dominant from the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin. In the earlier centuries of our 
epoch it began to decline, was relentlessly 


BUFFON, ChMirges tmiK 1 uclurc, ( wnf*.' 
bikfd (1707 hSK), Incuvh luiiiif horn 
at M<mthar<l, in Buriunuh. the r.on of a 
wealthy lawyer. Af'tn -Juihnn: law ai ihe 
Jesuit college in niitm, he drvfUod InuHshfio 
science, ami \%htlc on a M^:t tu I jutlnul II'HJ) 
translated into Itvmli Xi-wiun'?* i knum. 
Admitted to the Ac.idctnv, tic wau m 1719 
appointcrl director oi^thc J.udin iln Ron and 
formed they ik-sunt of hr* 

(1749 67). in winch all the knin\n lads of 
natural sdcncc wcu* dt%cn'4%ed tn laiigiuip 
of the loftiest ehuiuence. rinnigh he may i>a 
ranked among the Ihdltm was 

not one of the leaders or nnhfani nannhcri 
of the party. .Alter u\,conH! % arums higlj 
honours, he was m.ufc t 'timte dr Untlon hy 
Louis Xy. Altlunigli wotk esinlufs ha 
ovcr-contidence. he nne-4lrd naimai acfcnce 
with new digmtv amt^ mietcR and lore- 
shadovvetl tfu? theotv of iwolniunn Kce hii 
Cnmw/umduwce tlHoth. anti uoiks on him 
by Mourens (1H44L Naduidl ik ihilf'oa 
(1863), and I eh.ndenr tlH.S'O, 

BlKiATli, Kttore UHhh"! !o4d, Ifahan molor- 
manuructurer, born at Mdait, heean de'-aimmu 
cars in lH9d and wt up hn v%otk^ m Stnis-' 
bourg 11907). Wotlil War i i,ama:d Itmi to 
move to Italy and latei to hramr, whne tu» 
racing cars Wim mtcrnational fame m the 
1930s. 
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7th and 8th centuries, and stamped out of 
continental India (except Nepal) by invading 
Mohammedanism. But it had spread to 
Tibet, Ceylon, Burma, Siam, China, and 
Japan, where it is still powerful. See works 
by Prof, and Mrs Rhys-Davids, Williams 
(1889), Waddell (1895), Steherbatsky (1923), 
A. B. Keith (1923); and the Lives by Oldcn- 
berg, E. J. Thomas (1927), and T, C. 
Humphreys (1951). 

BUDDHAGHOSA (5th cent. A.o.), Indian 
Buddhist scholar, born near Buddh Gaya, 
or Ghosa, East India, the place of the 
Buddha’s enlightenment, studied the Budd- 
hist texts in Ceylon and is best known for the 
Visuddhimagga, ‘ The Path of Purity *, a 
compendium of the Buddhist doctrines. 

BUD£. See Budaeus. 

BUDENNY, Simeon Mikhailovich, boo-dyen'nl 
(1883- ), Russian general, fought m the 

Russo-Japanese war, became a revolutionary 
propagandist and a Bolshevik in 1919. He 
commanded the Red Cavalry against the 
White Army and against Poland, was made 
a marshal in 1935, and in 1941 commanded 
the S.W. sector against the German in- 
vasion. 

BUDGE, Sir Ernest Alfred Wallis (1857-1934), 
English orientalist and archaeologist, was 
keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities 
m the British Museum in 1893-1924, wrote 
many books, and conducted excavations in 
Egypt, the Sudan, &c, 

BUDGELL, Eustace (1686—1737), English 
writer, born at Exeter, a cousin of Addison’s, 
lost £20,000 by the South Sea Bubble, anci 
from a contributor to the Spectator degenera- 
^9.,^ Grub Street writer, and drowned 
himself m the Thames. 

BUFF, Charlotte. See Goethe. 

BUFFALO BILL. See Cody (2). 


F'rcuch mar?<haL w*h botu at L'titwigr't, and 
served in the Napolctuuc eami'Uiigm* and 
with great distinction in Algeua and XUmkVo 
(1836-44), hiM Victory at l%lv in 1844 over (ho 
emperor of MorociaiN foivcfi gannng hint the 
title Due UTsIy. In the I ehniarv *evofyiHin 
of 1848 he conninnulrd ihc aony in Paris, 
where he hucr died of cluilera. Xce work'* by 
Count dldevdtc (IH82) ami Roches 

BUGENHAGHN, JnhawL 
(1485-1558), Cierman laifheran reformer* 
born near Stettin, heliml ladhrr in the 
Reformation and with the trandatioii of the 
Bible. See Lives by Ikikrmanit 
Vogt (1868), /itzlair CLHSS), Ikring (1888)* 
and Legge (1925). 

BUGGE, Sophws CIS34" IW), 

Norwegian phdotogifR, horn at I aitrvik, 
studied lit iluimiania* t tiprnhagrn, and 
Berlin, and in 1866 w.n* atHHuntf^d f^rotewof 
of Comparative Philology aiubCitd Nor^r iii 
the university of Clirndiaiha, Aultior of 
many critical works* notably on ilte Ihkhi 
songs. 

BUHL, properly llowHe* Ainlri^ (IM2 ^ 

ip2), a Parisian eabinct-iimkcr i#i the ?%efvke 
of Louis XIV. Ifuroduccd kuMmtrk^ a 
of decorating furniture by ittkyiiii metak* 
shells, pearls* on ©bony, which wiw 
carried on toy his sotw, Andrl, 

and Charles* 

BULGANIN, NikolaL Cl 895- 

)* Soviet politician* born at Nwhnb 
Novgorod (now Ciorkl), An early iMinlwr 
of the Communist party* tm wtw mayor 
of Moscow (1933*37) and a of the 

MiUtarv Council during World War 11* 
Created a marshal at lh« end of the war, toe 
succeeded Stalm as minister for dtreiic© In 
1946.^ After Stalin i death he beciine vte* 
premier m Malenkov % govertiirwiii and wi» 
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made premier after the latter's resignation in 
I'cbruary 1955, a constitutional facade with 
Khrushchev wielding real power as a first 
secretary of the party. ' B and K \ unlike 
their predecessors^ travelled extensively 
abroad in Yugoslavia, India, and Britain, 
and conducted propaganda by nrcans of 
lengthy letters addressed to Western states- 
men, particularly over the disarmament 
question. Khrushchev ousted Bulganin from 
his nominal position in March 1958 and he 
sulFcrcd total political eclipse in August 1958, 
when lie was removed from the minor post 
of chairman of the Soviet State Bank. 

BULGARIN, 'thaddciis, booi-mh'rrert (1789 * 
1859), Russian author and journalist, u 
zealous supporter of reaction and of absolu- 
tism. Ilis best novel is Ivan P'rz/i/gm (1829). 

BULL, (1) George, D.D. (1634-1710), Lnglish 
divine, was born at Wells, and studied at 
lixctcr College, Oxford, whence he retired in 
l(i4d, having refused to take the common- 
wealth oatli. Ordained in 1655, Ire took the 
small parish of St CJeorge’s, Bristol, and 
eventuaily obtained the bishopric of St 
Davids (1705). His greatest work, the 
Deferisw I'idvi Nivvmw (1685), was directed 
agaiast Arians and Socinians; for his 
Judicium Kcclvsiac Caihalivac (1694) the 
thanks of the hVeneh clergy were sent to him 
through Bossuot. See a translated edition of 
his works witli a Life in the l.ibrary af'Arndo- 
Cufhoiic yyieo/ugv (Oxford 1842 55). ‘ 

(2) John (e. 156.1 1628), linglish musician, 
born in Somerset about 1563, was appointed 
organist in the Otteen's I'hapel in 150L tirst 
music lecturer at Gresham College in 1596, 
and organist to James I in 1607. A C'atholic, 
he lied abroad in H>13, and at Brussels 
entered the ardtduke's service; in 1617 he 
became orgattist of Antwerp (.'athcdral, 
and there he died. He seems to have been, 
appropriately, the composer of the air of 
‘ Ciod save the King *. lie was essentially an 
instrumetual composer and may be considered 
as <mc of the founders ot contrapuntal 
keyboard music. 

(3) Olav Jacob Martin Luther (1883 1933), 
Norwegian lyric poet, born in CHsiiania. 
Bull has been culled the Keats of Norway, 
probably because of the love of nature 
evident ui all of his work, lie was* however, 
a pronounced individualist, his ntost out- 
standing work being M^iape (1927). Sec 
Amcr,“Scami, Hcv. (1925), pp. 653''4>5. 

(4) Ole Bornematiti (1810 HO), Norwegian 
violinist, was Invrn at Bergen, After some 
changes of fortune he rose to fame in 
Larisas a violinist. He was enthusiastically 
received in Italy, and after visiting Hnglanu, 
Scotland, and Ireland, made a triumphal tour 
through Russia, Ciermany, and Norway, 
Lrotn IK43 he was repeatedly in America, 
making enormous sums by his concerts, but 
losing heavily by land speculations^ especially 
an attempt to found a Scandinavian colony in 
Pennsylvania, Ho died at his villa near 
Bergen, He was as much an eccentric as a 
great artist. Seo Memoir by Sara C. Bull 
(1886), 

BULLKNt (U Arthur Henry (1 857-1920), 
English editor, born in London, edited John 
Day, 'Thomas Campion, and other Bilm- 
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bethans, and founded at Stratford-on-Avon 
the Shakespeare Head Press (1904). 

(2) h’nink Thomas (1857 1915), English 
wnler, till 1883 a sailor, made notable 
additions to the literature of the sea, including 
CruLsc of the Cachalot (1898). Sec his 
RecoUectioiLS ( 1915 ). 

BULUP:R, Sir Redvers Henry (1839 d908), 
entered the army in 1858, and was promoted 
lieutenant-general in 1894, having served in 
the Chinese war of 1860, the Red River 
expedition, the Aslianti and Kallir wars, the 
Zulu war (winning a V.C.), the ligyptian war, 
and (he Sudan expedition. He was coni- 
mandcf-in-ehicf in the Boer war (1899 1900) 
and raised the siege of Ladysmith, but was 
succeeded by Roberts when he replied to 
criticism of British failures in South Africa. 
See Melville's IJfe (1923). 

BULLETT, Gerald (1893 ■ 1 958), British author, 
WU.S born in London and was educated at 
Jesus C'ollcge, Cambridge. Lrom 1914 his 
published work inciiidcd lictioit, poems, 
essays, biographies, anthologies, children's 
books, literary criticism, and plays. His 
novels include The Pandervils, The Jur,\\ and 
'The Snare of the Pow/er. 

BULLINGP:R, HdnrCch, booTlim-er (1504 

1575), a Swiss Reformer, son of a priest, 
married in 1529 a former nun, became 
ZwingU's successor as leader of the reformed 
party in its struggle with the C'atholics, us 
well us with the Zealots and the Lutherans. 
See Lives by Pcstalozzi (1858) and C'hristotfcl 
(1875). 

BULOW, (1) Prince Bernhard Heinrich von, 
hiVid (1849 1929), German statesman, born 
at Idoitbeck, Holstein, was chancellor (1900' 
1909), foreign secretary (1897), count (1899), 
prince (1905), he wrote Imperial (iermany 
(trans., new ed. 1916), Memoirs (iram. 1931- 
1932). Sec studies by P. Herre (1931), and 
V. Wegerer (1931), 

(2) mrnXkMo von (1830 94), Cierman 
pianist and conductor, was born at Dresden, 
studied law, but under the inlluenccof Wagner 
made himself the miisico-political spokesman 
of ll\c new German school. In 1851 he 
took pianoforte lessons from Liszt, married 
his daughter, Cosiina (1857), and made 
himself into an outstanding conductor. In 
1864 he became court pianist and director of 
the music school at Munich, but resigned 
when his wife deserted him for Wagner in 
1869* Henceforward an opponent of 
Wagner and bis school, he undertook ex- 
tensive conducting tours in England and 
America, and dietl in Cairo. Bee studies by 
M. von Bhkw (1921, 1925). 

BHI,*0W von DENNEWrrZ, Erkdrich 
Wilhelm, Count (1755^18 1 6), Prussian general, 
in 1813 commanded in the tirst successful 
encounter with the EVeneh at Mdekern. His 
victories at Grossbeeren and Dennowitz 
saved Berlin; he was prominent in the battle 
of Leipzig, and by taking Montmartre 
finished the campaign of 1814. In 1815 he 
joined Bldcher by forced marches, and came 
to Wellington's aid at Waterloo. Sc© Life by 
Varnhagen von Enso (Berlin 185^. His 
brother, Dietrich Adam IMnrich (1757-'1807), 
satirized the Prussian army system in Der 
Feidsm von JWS (1806), 
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BULWER, Henry Lytton (180l“72K diplo- 
matist and author, was born in London, 
the elder brother of Lord hdward Bulwer 
Lytton (q.v.)* Educated at Harrow and 
Cambridge, he entered the dipIonuiUc service 
in 1827, and was attachd at Berlin, Brussels, 
and The Hague. An advanced Liberal 
he became secretary of embassy at Con- 
stantinople in 1837, where he negotiated 
a very important commercial treaty. As 
minister plenipotentiary at Madrid, he 
negotiated the peace between Spain and 
Morocco (1849). His firmness and candour 
offended Narviicz, the Spanish marshal- 
dictator, who ordered him to leave Madrid, 
but pleased the House of Commons. In 
1849 he proceeded to Washington, where he 
concluded the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. Trom 
1858 to 1865 he was ambassador to the 
Ottoman Porte, and ably carried out Palmer- 
ston’s policy on the Eastern Question. 
Created Lord Dalling and Bulwer in 1871, he 
died at Naples. Among his works were A/t 
Autumn in Greece (1826L Historiati Chanic- 
ters (1868-70), and an unfinished IJfc of 
Palmerston (1870-74). 

BULWER LYTTOK. Sec Lytton. 
BUNAU-VARILLA, Philippe Jean, bihnd iw- 
ree~ya (1859-1940), French engineer, chief 
organizer of the Panama Canal project, was 
instrumental in getting the waterway routed 
through Panama instead of Nicaragua, 
worked to bring about the sale of the canal 
to America, incited the Panama revolution 
(1903) to further this end, was made Panama- 
nian minister to the U.S.A. and negotiated 
the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty (1903) giving 
the U.S.A. control of the Canal Zone. See 
his From Panama to Verdun (1940). 
BUNBURY, Henry William (1750d«n), 
caricaturist, born at Mildcnhall, Suilblk, early 
became distinguished for his humorous 
designs, which entitle him to rank after 
Rowlandson and Gillray. 

BUNCHE, Ralph Johnson (1904 ), Ameri- 

can administrator, born, the grandson of a 
slave, at Detroit, studied at Harvard, Cape- 
town, the London School of Economics and 
became assistant-professor of Political Science 
at Howard University, Washington (1928), 
During World War 11 he advised the govern- 
ment on African strategic questions, and as 
an expert on trusteeship territories drafted the 
appropriate sections of the U.N. Charter. 
As director (1947-54) of the U.N. Trusteeship 
department, he followed Count Folkc 
Bernadotte, after the latter’s assassination 
(1948), as U.N. mediator in Palestine and 
arranged for a cease fire. Awarded the 
Nobel Peace prize (1950), he became a 
U.N. under-secretary (1954). 

BUNGAY, Thomas (c. 1290), a Franciscan 
mathematician and philosopher, accounted a 
. magician, born at Bungay, and buried at 
Northampton. 

Alexeievich, boo'neen (1870- 
1953), Russian author, bom at Voronezh, 
wrote lyrics and novels of the decay of the 
Russi^ nobility and of peasant life, among 
them The Village (trans. 1923), The Gentleman 
from San Francisco (trans. 1922), his best- 
Imown work with its theme the vanity of all 
things earthly, and the autobiographical, 
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7'hc BV// of A-fi ' (ti.un*. Hr jh 

Paris after the Rcvolafion. .iml u-*, t-ju'd ihc 
Nobel literatiiie pti/e us ^ ^ 

BUNN, Alfred ir. T'n. iMan. ihr ' 
Bunn', (nnu f^4ts is u.ts 

quarrelsome luaniU^ei of t 

Drury I one tliealie^. Wnur .tnd fi.inslaitd 

UbreUi. 

BUNSEN, iHHm’.scfi, i H t 'iu'Kfiun Karl 
Baron (1791 1860), Pnn.’-uin djplmii.if* 
logian, and , scholar, was hnm ai KoibaUijfi 
WaUU'ck, and slUiltnl at M.nhntc. t 
Copenhagen, Bnluu P»nr., ami Homr. where 
he was appointed flHIHi '.coi.in, to ihc 
Prussian embasw .n (hr unnt (Xiehiitir 
being amlunoadoiL .nul ni 18,^; 
minister. He mm ti tnnr Phuo, 

egyptology. and pnhlrdnni nnnb on rlnirdi 
In.siory, liturgical lirarifL and bibhcal 
criticism, and \sns a yirai ■a.mr'aun of (he 
ArehaeoUnncal ItiMitinr. In L'vil lie w a'. 
to I oiuUm on a sprual mraaon abouf 
AuglO“Prussmn he.hopju; m imm.alrtn, and 
next year veas apponnod .ifnha'.aohn at ilie 
l-nglish conn. In U-M hr do-u up a %mh 
stitution for Pnn/a.t Co-.j-Ii* tcoouMopi f|i«* 
English. In the li»*i4cm qne'aion 

Bunsen stionply adsouBcd ilic inoman sirw-, 
Dilfcring tVmu the contt on flu" I .rdrtn 
Qucsiunu he lestyned in 1 4 ">4. ami lord at 
Heidelberg and Canne** Sir Ins Mrnmv 
(1868) hy Ins widow. I i.nu, rs ^\addnigtiiii 
(1 79 1 1 876), and Inn own / or o«*/ / rifrn hy 
Hare {1K79). 

iZ\ Rnherf Wilhrlm flHii nm, Hienmf ami 
phy.sicist, was horn at (outinyrn. and studied 
there and at Patin. Iki'Ini* attd Vienna After 
holding several {ecinie'iliqo, and pfoir*ujiif« 
ships he became profes-.oi »q t Imnnsriv itf 
Heidelberg in lH^7. He di.ne^ with Knch- 
holf the dtsetnerv, m lh^o>, ,u 'nvvipim 
analy.si-s, which laeilttafeil Hm* 4r*tttunw of 
new elements. He paiftalK lo'U tin* «ghf of 
one eye. winch caiHed hnn to fotind itu* sindv 
of organic chemistrs m hoi lalun atones, fie 
invented the Bunsen Imwer, iha girase npoi 
photometer, a gahame an nr* 

calorimeter, and, ssph Roswor. ilm aeimtn 
meter, 

BUN VAN, John (1 628 8H|* f'ngirth anthor of 
tlie Pl}grim\s' /Voifroen was hotn at I Istim 
near Bedford, son of a ‘ hrasiwet ‘ or iinKm. tn 
which craft John wa« duty fi awrd. In l644 
he was drafted into the iintn, «i June IMS 
returned to Lhtow, and thrte abont I649 
married a poor girl wtui bfonglti %mh her iwi» 
hooka which had belonged «o her fatlirr. Itw 
Plain Mmt\v Pathmii' to /Morn *iml the 
Practice of Piety, Ahinil this tune fitittyiiti 
began to pum through ttio%e deep rrligitniM 
experiences , which lie liiw drvriliril w 
vividly In hm CrVwr Ahmmimit, In loll ft« 
jomed a Christian felltwfttiip wlikl* hitd htm 
orgmma by a coiivertecf loynMl tiinior* 
ana about 1655 tw was by the Iwetliren 
to address them. Tills led tii Ids preactitiig 
m the villages round lletiibrd; iiml iii 1650 
he was brought into with the 

followers of Cleorge Fmt, wliieh led to fits 
first book, Some Gmpyi TrntkM i HiSOL 

a vigorous attack cm Quiikorlstii, I'o th» 
Edward Burrough. the Qtiakef. replittl. and 
Bunyan gave r^oliider In 4 mJlrmlnn #/ 
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Gospel Truths Opened, In November 1660 
he was arrested while preaching in a farm- 
house near Ampthill. During the twelve 
years' imprisonment in Bedford county gaol 
which followed, Bunyan wrote Profitable 
Meditations^ Prayini^ in the Spirit^ Christian 
Behaviour, The Ihdy City, The Resurrection 
of the Dead, Grace Abounding, aixd some 
smaller works. He was released after the 
Declaration of Indulgence of 1672, under 
which he became a licensed preacher, and 
pastor of the church to which he belonged; 
but in February 1673 the Declaration of 
Indulgence was cancelled, and on March 4, 
a warrant, signed by thirteen magistrates, 
was issued for his arrest. Brought to trial 
under the Conventicle Act, Bunyan was sent 
to prison for six months in the town gaol. 
It was during this later and briefer impnson- 
menl, and not during the twelve years in the 
county gaol, that he wrote the first part of the 
Pilgrim's Prostress, When lirst issued (1678) 
it contained no Mr Worldly Wiseman. 
Many passages were added in the second and 
third editions (1679). It is essentially a vision 
of Fife recounted allegorically as the narrative 
of a journey, told with such an eye to detail 
and conversational invention that despite its 
spiritual meanings, it is a realistic story, 
contemporary,^ and authentic, 'fhere fol- 
lowed the Life and Death of Mr Badtnan 
(1680), the Uofy B ur (1682), and the seeoiul 
part of the Pilgrim, containing the story of 
('hristiana and her children (1684). Bunyan 
had been pastor at Bedford for sixteen years, 
when, after a ride tlirough the rain from 
Reading to l.oiulon, he died at the house of 
a friend in Ilolborn, August 31, 1688, and 
was buried in Bun hi 11 Fields, the C'ampo 
Santo of the Nonconformists, Despite the 
narrowness of his religious outlook, he was 
a muster of plain, yet beautiful* English 
prose, the supreme example of the * prole- 
tarian ’ writer, and by his realism and 
psychological insight the precursor of the 
modern novelist. Sec Lives by J. A. Froude 
(1880), Brown (1885), White (1905), Harrison 
(1928), J. Lindsay (1937), Sharrock (1954), 
and Talon (1956); also studies by T. B. 
Macaulay in Edinburgh Review (1830), O, B. 
Shaw (1907), and Firth (1938). 

Bl!OL-SC1lAUENSl‘EIN, Karl Ferdinand* 
(lamt. boiwoLsIunAen-shtin ( 1797-T865), 
Austrian prime tninistcr and foreign minister 
who signed the 'freaty of Paris 1856, 

BIIONAFARIK. See BoNAUAinE. 

BiJONARROII. See MuairLANtmLo. 

BliONDKI AIONI'L bnwPdaybmotPtee, a 
Cfuclph leader at Florence in the tirst half of 
the 13th century, whoso assassination on 
Faster Sunday 1215 set olf the civil war 
between Ciuclphs and Cihibellines, 

BIJONONLINF See BmoNvmu 

BURBACJK, Rkhard U% 1567-4619)^ English 
actor, the son of James Burbage, himseff an 
actor, and the builder of the Shoreditch and 
Elttckfriars theatres. Richard made his 
debut early, and had earned the title of 
* Roscius when the death of his father in 
1597 brought him a shiire in the Blackfriars 
Theatre. In 1599. together with his brother 
Cuthbert, ho pulled down the Shoreditch 
house, and built the famous Globe Theatre 


as u summer playhouse, while the Blackfriars 
was to be a winter one. He took as partners 
Shakespeare, Heminge, Condcll, and others. 
Sec C'. C. Stopcs, Burbaye (1913). 

BURBANK, Luther (1849 4 926), American 
horticulturalist, born at Lancaster, Mass., by 
indefatigable experiment bred new fruits and 
flowers at Saiita Rosa, California. 

BURCHFl.L, William John (c. 17824863), 
botanist and naturalist, born at Fulham, 
travelled in S. Africa (1810-15), S. America 
(1826 "29). Many plant families are named 
after him. 

BURC’KHARDT, (1) ,hicob (18LS>^97), Swiss 
historian, born at Basel, studied theology and 
later art history in Berlin and Bonn, became 
editor of the Basler Zeitun^ (1844 45), and 
from 1858-93 was professor of History at 
Basel University. He is known for his works 
on the Italian Renaissance and on Greek 
Civilization. See the biography by W. Kaegi 
(Basel 1958) and Judgements on History and 
Historians (trans. H, Zohn, intro. H. R. 
'frevor- Roper, 1959). 

(2) Johann Imdwig (1784-1817), Swiss 
traveller, born at Lausanne, was educated at 
Ncucb0.tcl, Leipzig, and Gottingen. In 1806 
he was sent by the African Association to 
explore the interior of Africa. By way of 
Malta he proceeded, disguised as an oriental, 
to Aleppo, where he studied more than two 
years; then he visited Palmyra, Daniascus, 
Lebanon, and in 1812 Cairo. But hindered 
from going by F'ezzan to the Niger, he went 
to Nubia, and thence in 1814 to Mecca, where 
he was accepted not only as a true believer, 
but as a great Moslem scholar. In 1815 he 
returned to C'airo, and in 1816 ascended 
Mount Sinai. When on the point of joining 
the F'e/zan caravan, for which he had waited 
so long, he was carried off by dysentery at 
C'airo. His collcctioji of oriental manuscripts 
was left to (’ambridge University. His 
journals of travel were publislicd in 1819 30 
by the African Association. 

BURDKR, George (17524832), Congregu- 
tionalisi minister in Lancaster, Coventry, and 
from 1803 London. His Village. Sermons had 
a vast circulation. See Life by H. Burdcr 
(1833). 

BURDETf, Sir Frimcis, Bart, (1770-1844), 
the most popular English politician of his 
time, was educated at Westminster and 
Oxford, spent three years (1790-93) on the 
continent, and was a witne.ss of the F'rcnch 
Revolution. In 1793 ho married Sophia 
C'outts, of the great banking family. Entering 
the House of Commons m 1796, he made 
himself consjiicuous by his opposition to the 
war, and his advocacy of parliamentary 
reform, Catholic emancipation, freedom of 
speech* prison reform, and other liberal 
measures. His candidature for Middlesex in 
1802 involved him in four years' costly and 
fruitless litigation; in May 1807 he fought a 
duel with a Mr Pauli. Burdett having in 18 1 0 

E ublished, in Cobbett’s Political Rmlster^ a 
ettcr to his Constituents, declaring the 
conduct of the Flouse of Commons illegal in 
imprisoning a radical orator, the Speaker's 
warrant was issued for his arrest. For two 
days he barricaded his house; the people 
supported him, and in a street contesthetween 
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them and the military one life was lost; but 
after two days an entry was forced, and Bur- 
dett conveyed to the Tower, The prorogation 
restored him to liberty. In 1820 a letter on 
the ‘ Peterloo massacre * brought throe 
months’ imprisonment and a fine. In 1835 
he joined the Conservatives. Sec Patterson’s 
Life (1931). 

BURDETT-COUTTS, Angela Georgina, 
Baroness, bir-det' hoots (1814--1906), English 
philanthropist, daughter of Sir Francis 
Burdett, inherited much of the property of 
her grandfather, Thomas Coutts (q.v.), and 
used it to mitigate suffering. In 1871 she 
received a peerage, in 1872 the freedom of 
the City of London. In 1881 she married 
William Ashmead-Bartlett (1851-1921), who 
assumed her name. 

BURDON-SANDERSON, Sir Jolm, 1st Bart. 
(1828-1905), born at Jesmond, Newcastle, 
held chairs of Physiology and Medicine in 
London and Oxford, and did much to 
advance pathology and physiology. See his 
yfe by Lady Burdon-Sanderson (1911). 
Bt)RGER, Gottfried August (1747-94), Ger- 
man lyric poet, was born at Molmerswcndc, 
near Halberstadt, the son of the Lutheran 
pastor. In boyhood he displayed no inclina- 
tion to study, but a relish for verse. In MCA 
he began to study theology; but in 1768 he 
migrated to Gottingen, and cntcredi on a 
course of jurisprudence. I-Iis life here was 
wild and extravagant, and he might have 
sunk into obscurity but for the intimacy 
which he happily formed with Voss, the two 
Stolbergs, and others. He studied closely 
the ancient and modern classics; Shakespeare 
and Percy had as great an influence on him as 
he in turn had on Sir Walter Scott, who trans- 
lated his Lenore. Pic married unhappily 
three times, speculated unwisely, and favourite 
poet though he was of the German nation, ho 
was left to earn his bread by translations and 
hack-work. See his Life by Doring 

(1900), and his Letters (1802-74). 

BURGESS, John Bagnold (1830-97), English 
genre painter, was born at Chelsea, painted 
mostly scenes from Spanish life, bull-fights. 
Kissing Relics in Spain, &c. He 
became R.A. in 1889. v.. 

de (d. 1243), from 1215 to 
1232 was the patriotic Justiciar of England. 
Virtual ruler for the last four years, but now 
IS chiefly remembered as the gaoler of Prince 
^thur (q.v.) He was created Earl of Kent 

I, a sihX,?, terAo 
moKr'sr.s.''”'’-™'’'”''- 

BORGI. See Byrgius. 

BmCKMAIR, Hans, boork'mfr (1473-1531) 
“5^ wood-engraver, was born 
father-in-law of 
the elder Holbein and the friend of Diirer hw 

®n mi). ’’y A. Bnxkh*ard 

BURGOYNE, (1) John (1723-92), general and 
tomatist, entered the army in ifSo elon^d 
toee years later with a daughter of the^ri 
0747 " 5 ^^’ and resided j^e yearn in Frwee 
(1747-56). Then he distinguished himself 


bv the capture of V'alciu'fa dr Ak'.uu.irtt 
(1762), and sat in pufli;niirnf as 4 Tory, nil 
in 1774 he was sent out Anicnr.i. In r/77 
he led an expedition funn i 'atuula , on Juh h 
he took 'ricoudet'op.a; hut on <KUdH:r'n’ 
after tvvo engagements, was I'oued to mr* 
render to (tcncral tJates at Saratoga. 

Having gone over to the Wings, lie was 
cammandcr-in-chief m li eland m t H,i 
He was the author of pani|ddrts in Ins ow'a 
defence , of 7'/ie iMauf 0 / the li I/M, 4^4 
of T/ic fidnws ({7Hrd» a most 'meccssfnf 
comedy. See his Lite hy f. j. HmllcTiton 
(1928). ^ 

(2) Sir John Pox G7N7 IHMh engineer 
oiiiccr, natural son oft I f was wah Mooie at 
C'oruha in 1K09, served under Wdtmgjoa 
through the Peninsular war. In (he t 'inuran 
war he was chief of the hniish ruKUHTmte 
department, was unimdlv tcealled. hut was 
made a baronet (IKSou eonstahic ot' the 
Tower (IK65), und a held maislud ttHhM, 
See his Life hy Wnvtlcslev tlx 7 d. 

BHRIDAN, Jean, 14th 'ienfuiy 

I'Tcnch schulastie philtv.oplun, fautt a( 
Bctlume in Artois about 1 hUi, 'Umheil a| 
Paris under Oeeanu In-i'amr hurra-h 4 
teacher of the Nommalra phtloso'phv. and 
was rector of the unoeoaiv m Pan ♦ m 1 1 ; ’ 
He was alive m ! bSH. IU\ woiU. tusif of 
logic, metaphvsies, and 

politics. /Uie sophism inowu as ' liundank 
ass’ (which is hound to xtaur betwrrrt fv^o 
bundles ot hay nt exavtiv iuimd si/e and 
attractiveness) does not iumu m lus wmks. 

Ansiotle and m IbifUe. 
BURKE, (1) Edmund tU24 U7), liruirdi ruamv 
man ami philosopher, hom ui liuhluL 
January 1^,, educated at a ijuaker boafthng* 
school and at Truuty College. IHililuu fa 
1750 he entered the Middle ‘iVmpk. f omloiu 
abilfuhmed law for literary work. 
His iindkxitiofi of Nat ami Hmitiw nt which, 
with welbeoncealed .iwu>y he voiifuteii 
Bolingbrokes vicwsi of noGcLv by a mirn'id 
^dalmmlum, was published anoiivfuomdy i« 

Bmu ifuL Fmm 1761 to |?b,| tie was back m 

i 7 «? il “*®" s«f««ry for licUml. in 

Marquijy of Rockmghani.itf that time premier, 

eloquence M 

SnylkKfnf ^^fttkinglmm admiiitstriiiitHi hvcu 
omL hm'IL* A'"’'*;, by* he hclii ito 

fiTm? « 2. . "'d tthtuttty 

t on n 7 m Nufth s long tilmiiiinifit- 

Ainerieaii coloiite, by 

Whig 

besfof JO ^ * fttmng prcite^i , The 
to this im^eches belcmg 

described ai a 
against ftitewmiiiihip 

iud Ritepveri'imeiiu 

me Games of (ke Prmem Bis€ontm$» 
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,(1770) treats of the Wilkes controversy. 
IMrhaps the (inest of his many ctTorts arc the 
speech on American 'faxation (1774), the 
speech on Comiimtion with America (1775), 
and the Letter to the Sheriffs of Brhtoi (1777) 
—all advocating wise and liberal measures, 
which would have averted the troubles that 
ensued. Burke never systematized his 
political philosophy. It emerges with 
mconsistcncies out of the writings and 
speeches mentioned above. Opposed to the 
doctrine of* natural rights % he yet takes over 
the concept of* social contract * and attaches 
to it divine sanction. But his support of the 
proposals for relaxing the restrictions on the 
trade of Ireland with Great Britain, and for 
alleviating the laws against Catholics, cost 
him the scat at Bristol (1780), and from that 
time till 1794 he represented Malton. When 
the disasters of the American war brought 
Lord North’s government to a close, Burke 
was paymaster of the forces under Rocking- 
ham (1782), as also under Portland (1783). 
After the fall of llic Whig ministry in 1783 
Burke was never again in of lice, and misled 
by parly feeling, he opposed Pitt’s measure 
for P'rcc 'Prade with Ireland and the Com- 
mercial Treaty with I 'ranee. In 17H8 he 
opened tlic trial of Warren Hastings by the 
speech which will always rank among the 
masterpieces of lingUsh eloquence. His 
Re/Iectiom on the French Revolution (1790) 
was read all over Luropc and strongly 
encouraged its rulers to resist, but his 
opposition to it cost him the support of his 
fcIIow-Whfgs, notably that of box. In his 
Appeal from the New to the Old B'7n>.v, 
7n(fU}{hts on French Affalrs\ and Letters on a 
Regicide ffeaet\ he goes further, urging the 
government to suppress free opinions at 
home. He died July d. 1797, and was huried 
in the little church at Beaconsficld, where in 
1768 he had purchased the estate of Ciregories. 
During his whole political life Burke was 
llnaneialfy embarrassed, despite two pensions 
grunted him in 1794. He ranks as one of the 
foremost political thinkers of England. He 
had vast knowledge of affairs, a glowing 
imagination, passionate sympathies, and an 
incxliaustihlc wealth of powerful and cultured 
cxprcssioit; but his delivery was awkward 
and ungainly, and speeches which captivate 
the reader only served to empty the benches 
of the House of Commons. Although him- 
self a Whig, Burke’s political thought has 
become, with Disraeli’s, the philosophy of 
modern Conservattvtsm. See Lives by J. 
Morley (1867), A. P. Samuels (1923), R. IL 
Murray (1931), P. Magnus (1939), Copeland 
0950), and studies by A, C’obban (1929), 
D* Weeter (1939), Osborn (1940), and 
Parkin (1956). 

(2) John (1787^'4H4H), Irish genealogist, 
compiler of Burke's Peerage tirst 
dictionary of baronets and peers in alpha- 
betical order, published in 1 826. 

(3) Sir Jolm Ewnard C1814-**92), son of (2), 
took over Burke's Peerage from his father 
and published it annually from 1847^ as well 
as anecdotes of the aristocracy, &c., was an 
expert in heraldry, Ulster King of Arms 
(1853), and keeper of the state-papers of 
Ireland (1855), 


(4) Robert O’Hara (1820 61), Irish travel- 
ler, one of the first to cross the Australian 
continent from south to north, was born at 
St CIcram, County Galway, and educated in 
Belgium, served in the Austrian army (1840), 
joined the Irish Constabulary (1848), and 
emigrated to Australia in 1853. While 
inspector of police in Victoria he accepted 
the leadership of an expedition, and after 
many hardsliips, reached with Wills the tidal 
waters of the Flinders River. Burke died of 
starvation on the return journey, June 28, 
and Wills a day or two later. An expedition 
brought their remains to Melbourne, Sec 
Wills’s Exploration of Australia (1863). 

(5) Thomas (1886 4945), English writer, 
born in London. He is possibly best known 
for his Limehousc Nights (1916); but he is 
the author of about thirty hooks, mostly on 
aspects of London or about inns. I'licsc 
include Nights in 7'own (1915), The Streets 
of London (1941), and I7ie English Bin (1930). 
He also made a fine reconstruction of the 
ThurtcII and Hunt case in Murder at Flstree 
(1936). Sec his autobiographical The Wind 
and the Rain (1924). 

(6) Thomas Henry (1829-82), from 1868 
permanent Irish undcr-sccrctary, was brutally 
murdcrctl with Lord i^’rederick Cavendish 
(q.v.) in Phoenix Park, Dublin. 

(7) William (1792-1829), was an Irishman, 
like William Haro, his partner in a series of 
infamous murders, committed at lidinburgh, 
to supply dissection subjects to Dr Robert 
Knox, the anatomist. Hare, the more 
villainous of the two, was admitted king’s 
evidence, and, according to Serjeant Ballan- 
tine, died some lime in the ’sixties a blind 
beggar in tx>ndon; while Burke was hanged, 
to the general satisfaction of the crowd. Sec 
Bridie’s play 77w Anatomist^ and Roughcad, 
77te Trial of Burke and Hare (1948). 

BURLEIGH. See ButuuiUvY, and Bali'Our 

( 8 ). 

BURLINGAME, Anson (1820“70), American 
diplomat, born at New Berlin, New York, 
Ho was sent as U.S. minister to China by 
Lincoln; and when returning was made 
C'hincsc envoy to the U.S. and Europe. He 
negotiated the Burlingame treaty between 
Cliina and the U.S, (1868), establishing 
reciprocal rights of citizenship. 

BURLINGTON, Richard Boyle, 3rd Karl of 
(1695-1753), was an enthusiastic architect, 
a great admirer of Palladio, and patron of the 
arts generally. He refashioned the Burlington 
House of his great-grandfather, the llrst carl, 
in Piccadilly and by his influence over a 
group of young architects was responsible 
for fostering the Palladtan precept which 
was to govern English building for half a 
century. 

BURMANN, hooPmann, a Dutch family of 
scholars, originally from C’ologne; 

(1) Peter * the elder ’ (1668 4741), studied 
law at Utrecht and Leyden, and became 
professor of History and Rhetoric at Utrecht, 
afterwards of Greek at Leyden. His chief 
works arc editions of the Latin classics, 

(2) Peter * the younger * (1714-78), nephew 
of (1), studied at Utrecht, and became profes- 
sor at Francker, then at Amsterdam, and 
keeper of the public library there. He edited 
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Virgil, Aristophanes, Claudian, Propertius, 
and a Latin anthology. 

BURN, (1) Richard (1709-85), English legal 
writer and historian, born at Winlon, in 
Westmorland, was educated at Oxford and 
from 1736 was vicar of Orton and compiled 
Justice of the Peace and Ecclesiastical Law, 
both of which passed through many editions. 

(2) William (1789-1870), Scottish architect, 
was born in Edinburgh, and trained under 
Smirke in London, He founded a succe.ssful 
business first in Edinburgh, and then, after 
1844, in London, Specimens of his work arc 
scattered over the whole kingdom. His 
unhappy ‘ restoration ’ of St Giles, Edin- 
burgh (1829-33), has been as fur as possible 
undone. 

BURNABY, Frederick Gustavus (1842-85), 
British soldier and traveller, was born at 
Bedford, joined the Royal Horse Guards 
Blue in 1859, attaining the rank of colonel in 
1881. His experiences in Central and South 
America, in the Carlist camp in 1874, and 
with Gordon in the Sudan in 1875, prepared 
him for the great exploit of his life— his ride 
in the winter of 1875 across the Russian 
steppes. His brightly written Ride to Khiva 
(1876) at once made him famous. In 1876-78 
he travelled in Asia Minor and Armenia, 
writing thereafter On Horseback through Asia 
Minor. In Graham’s expedition to the 
Eastern Sudan he was badly wounded at El 
Teb; and in 1884 he made his way without 
leave to join Sir Herbert Stewart’s column in 
the Nile expedition, and was killed by an 
Arab spear-thrust at Abu Klea. Burnaby 
crossed the Channel to Normandy in 1882 
i^gl^balloon. See Life by Ware and Mann 

BURNAND, Sir Francis Cowley (1836-1917), 
English dramatist and journalist, was cduca- 
College, Cambridge 
(1854-58), intended to take orders, was called 
to the bar in 1862, but the success of some 
early dramatic ventures altered his plans; 
and he produced about a hundred pieces, 
chiefly extravaganzas and burlesques. Ho 
helped to start but in 1863 left that paper 
for Punch, of which he was editor 1880-1906. 
His first contribution was Mokeanna, a 
burlesque on sensational romance writing; 
others followed. He was knighted in 1902. 
See his Reminiscences (1903). 
BU^E-JONES, Sir Edward, Bart. (1833-98), 
British painter, was born at Birmingham of 
Welsh ancestry, studied at Exeter College, 
r became the intimate friend 

of William Morris. Through the encourage- 
he relinquished the church 
lor art. His early works, mostly in watcr- 

Wine of Circe (1867), attain a greater bril- 
even than his Uior 
inspired by the early art of the 

inmanfiV characterized by a 

romantic and contrived mannerism. His 

^rom the Arthurian romances 
and Greek myths, include The Havs of 

ofVeiZ’ 7' 

g; venus (1877), Pari ana Psyche (18781 Ste 

He became D.CX. in I881,A.R A m’lm 
(resigned 1893) and a baronet in 1899 His 
idve mi thi PUsHm is in the Tate His jon! 


.Sir Philip (ISM I’t.’M. H.c, .il’.n ,i p.imior 

See monographs hv Hell U.S'iN. Xf.iAk.ijj 
(PKK)), and Mentorut!'* iw ht«, wtj^. 

BURNES, Sir Ah'\«nder s L'^OS 411. 
traveller and otlLml. w.is bain at Moninnf, 
distantly rdated to Roivu Hntns, In 
he entered the Imhan arnn, and |h% know, 
ledge of orient al laniniagr% g.iined tntn wpid 
promotion. Start mn Horn I altioc u\ ikq. 
and adopting the Afghan tfre^'n he p.iv,gti 
through Peshawar and Kabul, and vio^^vd 
the Hindu Kush to Haikh, bunn tljriv he 
pa.s.scd on to Ihvkhara, .Ssfr.ibad, .tin! Uiuati 
and journomg through bdahan and Khua/* 
embarked at Hushur im Imiia, (in fut 
return to E'.ngland ni IHU, hr vs an irauvn! 
with high iKUHnirs; aiul m Ism fj^. 
appointed political readenf at Kalmh vvfwre 
he was murdered bv (hr Xtrhao ntoh, ,Src 
his Travels into Hakkmt tlkUM, and Kuhu! 
(1842); uiul Kayes lives uf lihlum {Hhcfrx 
(1869). ^ 

BURNET, (1) <;illwrt (IMt INM. ihr Whw 
broad-church Bishop of Saltshuiv* was tiorn 
in Edinburgh. At ten he enteird MaoHlud 
College, Aherdceiu applied lumself Ut^t to 
law and then to divnuty with 'an h dihgrmy 
that in 1661 he was adniittrd a pnOsHiomt. 
In 1663 he visited (dntfnnler. msfoid, apfl 
London, and next year pet lev led lu'. Heloew 
under a rabbi of Anpdrrvlain. In he 
was uppoiiUed ptofeoau of Dnunts al 
Gla.sgow; but in t(*M. liavmg btoughf m 
himclt the cmmtv »f lus old }>atioii Landef- 
dale, ho restgnevl lus ehair. and srtffrd m 
London, where he was made i'haplain fvi the 
RoII.h Cluipd, and aHerwaids IiMmer ai ,St 
• ^ weral work*,, oHdutfing 

167) 81 the first two vohinje*^ of Ins 
History 0 / fhf Rtfomafum. to loHfi he 
declined tfic bishopric of ( 'hivhrstrr : m I m t 
he attended thcexecution of hi% (t imd' liussrih 
Utarjes II exhibited his nnkinglv stnir by 
depriving him of his leenireshtp; and on 
jiime,ss accession Hwrnef went the 
fhiough tianec, 
Italy, SwiUerland, and t.fCfitwnv. In I6K4 he 
was introduced to the Rrincr of Gr.iiitff, with 
whom he became a greai fmmrn/ Wlirn 
Wil ham came over, Burnet accompmiicil lum 
^vas aiHaniUed 

WilltetttS rmhl Ui Itic (hittttr on 

**£'*'* so nuitli oHbiicc to n:t,li,imetii 
ul“* ‘5 [y¥ bumcil by tltc hiingnimi. In I(,w 

hv ' Ti** '•'O'xlcmtic.i iM iKrtmnlti). 

fonvocitikxi. In 

“< t IciKcnwrtl. U.i 
hlrSv^ 'tw "'''‘I I'f 

U‘fioo>> of Own Time 

SC^O\llP*hnri ,JPP}' **««'*'*' 

Qr.2.t a«?T„?‘ pft'fwwr i>f 

W* Lrl? Andrews (1892.192ft, krwwn for 

edltinrl^nr re". philofwphy and hi« 

and Ari«(cKle,‘ 

01 the closet to William HI, but had to resign 
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the post lit 1692 on account of his Arebavo- 
login Philowphk'cu which treated the Mosaic 
account of the h'all as an allegory. Eis 
Tcllurls Theoria Sacra (1680 -89), recomposed 
in English by the author, is a mere tancilul 
cosmogony. See Life by Mcathcotc prefixed 
to its seventh edition (1759). 

BURNirrT, (1) Enmce.s Hodgson (1849 1924), 
F.nglish novelist, born at Manchester, in 1865 
emigrated with her parents to 'rcnncssec. 
Her lirst literary success was That Lass o' 
LawiuYs (1877). Later works included plays 
and Ur tin Lord Faun throy (1886 by far her^ 
most popular story), 7V;c One / Knew Best of 
Ail ( 189.L autobiographical) and His Grace the 
Duke of Osnionde ( 1 897). 

(2) James. See Monboddo. 

(3) Sir William (1779-1861), physician- 
general of the navy, was born at Montrose, 
and died at Chichester. ‘ Burnett’s fiuid a 
strong solution of zinc chloride used as a 
wood preservative, is named after him. 

BURNEY, (1) Ouirics (1726- 1814), English 
musicologist, father of (2), was born at 
Shrewsbury, studied music there, at Chester, 
and under Dr Arne in l.ondon, later giving 
lessons himself. After composing three 
pieces Alfred, Robin Hood, and Queen Mah 

for Oriiry Lane (1745 50), lie settled as 
organist at Lynn, in Norfolk (1751 (>()). He 
travelled (1770 72) in L'rance, Italy, Cermany, 
and Austria to collect material for his General 
History of Music (177(> 89), \m Present State 
of Music iti France and Italy ( 177.^), and later 
volumes on CicrmauY and Holland being 
amusing diaries of his tour. His General 
History wtts for long coiisidcrcd a standard 
work, suiiersc<ling that of Sir .lohn Hawkins, 
but its value has been stultihed by its bias 
towards the then poptdar Italian style, to the 
neglect of Bach and his contemporaries. 
Burney tdso wrote a IJfe of Metastasio, and 
nearly all the musical articles in Rees's 
Cyclopaedia, In 178.1 he became orgtmist to 
Chelsea Hospital, where he died. He knew^ 
intimately many of tlic most eminent men of 
the day, including Burke, Dr John.son, Rey- 
nolds, and (lurrick. He was elected L'.R.S. 
in 1773. See Life by his daughter (2) (1832), 
and studies by C. Cilover (1927) and P. A. 
ScholcH (1948) who also edited Ramey's 
Musieal Tatar in Europe (1959), His son 
diaries (1757 1817), was a schoolmaster and 
classical critic; another son, James (1750 ■ 
1821), was a rear-admiral in the navy, and 
wrote Voyages (see Manwaring's IJfo, 1931); 
and a <laughlcr of his second tnarriage, Ssirah 
Harriet (r. 1770 1844), wrote novels. 

(2) Eamiy, or Erances, afterwards Madame 
D’ArhIay (1752 HH4t)), English novelist, and 
diarist, daughter of (1), was born at King’s 
Lynn and educated herself by reading English 
and E'rench literature and , observing the 
distinguished people who visited her lather. 
Already at ten she had begun her incc.ssant 
scribbling of stories, plays, and poems; on 
her fifteenth birthday, in a tit of repentance 
for such waste of time, she burned all her 
papera, but she could not erase from her brain 
the plot of Evelina, her lirst and best novel, 
published anonymously in 1778,^ which de- 
scribes the entry of a country girl into the 
gaieties of London life. Her father at once 


recognized his daughter’s touch, and soon 
confided the secret to Mrs Thralc, who, as 
well as Dr Johnson, petted the gifted young 
authoress. 'Die praises of Johnson, Burke, 
and Reynolds for this work seem strangely 
excessive. Cecilia (1782), though more 
eompicx, is less natural, and her work 
gradually declines. In Camilla (1796) she 
has developed a cumbersome syntax, and in 
The Wanderer (1814) her style has become 
impo.ssihlc. She was appointed a second 
keeper of the robes to Queen Charlotte in 
178(>, but her health declined, she retired on a 
pension and married a L'rcnch emigre, 
Cicncral d’Arhlay, in 1793. Her Letters and 
Diaries (1846) show her skill in reporting 
dramatically. As a portrayer of the domestic 
scene she was a forenmner of Jane Austen, 
whom she inllucnccd. See Lives by Seeley 
(1889). Dobson (1903), Johnson (1926), 
Lloyd (19.36), and Hcmslow (1958). 
BURNHAM, Harry Law.son Websler laiwson, 
Lst Viscount (1862 1933), was born in London, 
educated at Eton and Oxford, was Liberal 
and later Unionist M.F., succeeded his father 
as director of the Daily Telegraph in 1903 tind 
helped to frame the Representation of the 
People Act of 1918. He was president of 
the International Labour Conference and the 
Empire Press Union for several years. He is 
chiclly known, however, as chairman of the 
committees which int[inrcd into the salaries 
of teachers and which recommended the 
Burnham Scales. 

BlIRNOUE, barmoof a L'rcnch family of 
distinguished philologists and orientalists; 

(1) Emile Louis (1821 1907), philologist, 
cousin of (2), directed the French school at 
Athens, arul wrote on Sanskrit, Greek, the 
science of religion, Japanese mythology, and 
l.atin hymnology. 

(2) Engine (1801 52), a great orientalist, 
son of (3), was born in Paris. He became a 
member of the Academic dcs Inscriptions in 
1 832, and from then till his death was profes- 
sor of San.skrit at the Uollibgc cle F’rancc. His 
first works were on Pali (1826 '-27) and Zend 
MSS. His lithographed edition (1829-43) of 
the Vcndidad-Sad6, part of the ZeiuFAvcsta, 
and his CommenUdre sur le Yaena (1833) 
revealed the language and doctrine of 
Zoroaster to the western world. He attemp- 
ted to decipher the cuneiform inscriptions of 
Pcrsepolis (183(>). In 1840 he published text 
and translation of the Bhdgavata Purdna, a 
system of Indian mythology, and in 1844 his 
Histoire du Bouddnlsmc, See his Corres- 
pondence (1891), and Lives by Barthilcmy 
Saint-Hilaire(lK92) and Berger (1893). 

(3) Jean Ixmls (1775-1844), philologist, 
father of (2), was professor of Rhoionc at the 
College do France (1817), inspector and 
librarian of the university, and member of 
the Acad6mie dcs Inscriptions (1836). He 
translated Tacitus (1827-33). 

BURNS, (1) Edson Louis Millard (1897- ), 

United Nations olilciaL Canadian Govern- 
ment oflicial, and major-general. Following 
a distinguished career in world War 11 and 
subsequent service as minister of veterans’ 
affairs in the Canadian O'OvernmenL as a 
Unit^ Nations official he became widely 
known for his tact and diplomacy in his 
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efforts to maintain peace in the Middle Bast. 

(2) Sir George (1795-1890), a Glasgow 
philanthropist and founder of the Cunard 
(q.v.) Company, was created a baronet in 
1889, See Life by Hodder (1890). 

(3) John (1858-1943), , British Labour 
politician, born of Scottish parentage in 
London, worked as an engineer, took to 
Socialism, and, elected M,P. for Battersea in 
1892, became president of the Local Govern- 
ment Board in 1905, of the Board of 'Frado 
1914, but resigned when war began. He was 
the first working-man Cabinet minister in 
Britain. 

(4) Robert (1759-96), Scottish poet, was 
born at Alloway near Ayr, January 25, the 
son of a small farmer. The boy’s education, 
begun at a school at Alloway Mill, and con- 
tinued by one John Murdoch, was tlioroughly 
literary. Unlike Hogg, Burns had always 
more or less consciously studied the technique 
of his art. Among early inOucnccs were the 
popular tales and ballads and songs of Betty 
Davidson, an old woman who lived with the 
poet’s family. He read Allan Ramsay, and 
began to write a little. Acquaintance with 
sailors and smugglers broadened his outlook, 
and he became a kind of rural Don Juan, 
though he had too much heart for the rdlc. 
The death of Burns’s father in 1784 left him 
to try to farm for himself. Farming without 
capital was, even then, like gambling without 
capital — one reverse meant ruin. Burns’s 
husbandry at Mossgiel near Mauchlinc went 
ill; the entanglement with Jean Armour 
(1767-1834) began; and out of his poverty, 
his passion, his despair, and his desperate 
mirth, came the extraordinary poetic harvest 
of 1785. To this year belong the * llpislle to 
Davie ’, ‘ Death and Dr Hornbook * 'fhe 
Twa Herds ‘ The Jolly BeggatvS *, * Hallo- 
ween *, ‘The Cotter’s Saturday Night’, 

‘ Holy Willie’s Prayer ‘ The Holy Fair % 
and ‘ The Address to a Mouse No poet 
perhaps of any language has ever attained 
such a wild perfection as he reaches in the 
reckless merriment of ‘ The Jolly Beggars 
The next year was another annux mirahUl% 
though much of the verse is satirical. * The 
Twa Dogs ’ is a masterpiece of humour: 

The Lament ’ and * Despondency ’ remind 
one of R6gnier. In this year there was abun- 
dant trouble with Jean Armour; there was 
the Highland Mary (Mary Campbell) episode, 
and her death. Looking about him for 
emigrate to Jamaica, Burns pub- 
lished the famous Kilmarnock edition or his 
poems (1786). Their fame spread, Burns got 
a lew pounds, and was just about to sail, 
when the praises and promises of admirers 
induced him to stay in Scotland. In winter he 
went to Edinburgh, met the wits and the 
great, and was lionized. On returning to the 
country, he fell to his old love again Jean 
a Highland tour, went 
back to Edinburgh, and began the epistolary 
flirtations with ‘ Clarmda ’ (see Maclehose^ 

publishing 

nis Scots Musical Museum^ to which wc owe 
all that is briefest and brightest ^BurS^ He 
astonishing number of the 
most beautiful, tender, passionate, and viva- 
cious songs in any language, chiefly adapted 
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to old Scottish iiirs. ;uul nuntUlcd lunv mui 
then on old Scots In l';.ss Huiui 

married Jean Atinour. Hr liuA a lease of 
EllisUmd farm, on the Nith, ahnic Ihiiniries, 
and next year rcceiscd an appointment in 
the FAeisc. ’ I'atn o-* Shantcr ’ il was 
written in one duv; by tins iinif IJlndaiHt had 
proved a failure. He hit hr** fann. uiilulmv 
to Dumfries, flirted uith the I tench Hevolu* 
tion, drank, wrote wunt'a rxptrv.cd oinnmiH 
then thoufjit Rada ah and ni.Hlr himself 
unpopular with the local lands, lint ui 
he turned patriot ugam. He died tui .hflv 
of endocarditis ituiuecti In' jhrtonaintu. at 
DumfriCH, and there i% Iniued, He. httinhk 
origin, hi.s idcntUicatmn udli the Scofudi 
folkdradilion, which he lewurd, odtiilndml, 
and in part emheUished. ptuude thr re.iwitu 
for unwaning populaniv ,o. tin* n.itum.il pact 
of vScotland, But (lie Burm* iuh did ihiiuv 
the poet, ^grievous haim. Btitn-/ ninfit 
orators, phiUnopht/er*.. and luutatoo* t'miiid 
the lesser sentimental pnwrs beffm 'amrd ipf 
their purposes. Vet il t% not the '.rlf ^ oioh'iouh 
" HcavciPUuight Phnndunan ' Inn tira witiiial 
poet, the ironical olv,ro.ef td inrn, inannriH, 
religion, politics, and innuan natme, and the 
unrotnantie love poet of ilir ftdk traddmn 
that will continue to cmntnand a toirmnd 
place in the literatute of the wot Id. Xrc 
Le/hr.v cd, J, dc L. Fingusou H'Hlj; FtKS 
by J. Ci. 1 oekhurt tlKdun { c Atsurll {FHfli, 
\\ B. SnvderCFH2), II, Hreht diatra FHih^ 
amt M. Findsay HhVh, and uttnal Miidjcs 
by n. Dak’fies HU, VI and fPisH. 
BURNRIDK, Ambrose lAcreit 8Fh 

American genemh born at I thntv* Indiana, 
served an upnrenticeslup ft* a tailiu, Inn 
graduated at West Point in IH4 h As e*dond 
of volunteers in I KM, hr eomnundrd a 
brigade at Bull Run, and in I ebru.uv IKnj 
cuptured^ Roanoke Fdantl. Hehniamly 
superseding Meflellan, lie crossnf the 
Rappahannock on Deecintier I Lamlanaeked 
Leo near Fmlerickshurg. Inn lepulwd 
with a loss of over ItUW'Hl men. Ifi IKn t he 
fiuccwslully held Knoxville, and in IKn4 led a 
corns under 'Cinint through the battles of the 
Wilderness and Cdld Harbor. He 
elected U.K. senaum in mix He lent hh 
name to a style of side-whisker^. Kcr I .tie by 
Poore (Providence IKK 2 h 

*’*•**’*• »» Atm-riKtH 

statesman, born at Hewnrk, New ienev, 
graduated at Princeton, i ^alkd to the bar in 
1782, he was itUofncy-gcfieral rm 91, H.«, 
and viceiiresidcni of the 
u. 2 ». iKw- 05., _ llm dcleat in a ainiesi lor 


/"^dly II, IK04) on Alexamlcr 
rival, wim tell 
wounded, Btitr fkd to h‘*niih 
iJ’iodgh indicted for fiuirtler, 
completed lti« term m vice-* 
prepared to a force 
c^fohlinti there ii 
ultimately f«itd hk eiwftiio, 
unjustly) dwmcmbcf ilm lliifom iiite 

the president 
twtson c I «07), Aaphtted, 
^ reputation, he loeni some 
hdropci and in 1812 
resumed his law practice In New York, tlcre^ 
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shunned by society, he died. See his Journal 
(1903), and Lives by Mervvin (1900) and 
Wandcll (1925). 

BURRA, Edward (1905- ), English artist, 
born in London. He studied at the Chelsea 
School of Art and the Royal College of Art, 
and travelled widely in Europe and the U-S. 
Hc is well known as a colourist, and his 
surrealist paintings of figures against exotic 
(often Spanish) backgrounds are invariably in 
water-colour. His picture Soldiera in this 
vein is in the Tate Callcry, London. He has 
also designed for the ballet. Sec the mono- 
graph by John Rothenstcin (1945). 
BURREIi., Sir William (1861 -1958), Scottish 
sliipowncr and art collector, born in CJIasgow. 
He entered his father's business at the age of 
fifteen, and during his lifetime he accumulated 
a valuable collection of works of art, including 
motiern Ih'cnch paintings, which he gave in 
1944 to his native town, with provision for a 
gallery to house it. In 1949 he gifted an art 
gallery and a number of pictures to Berwick- 
on-'l’wccd, near his home, Hutton Castle. 
BURRITf, Elihu (1810-79), ‘the learned 
blacksmith was born at New Britain, Conn. 
He worked as a blacksmith in his native 
nlacc and at Worcester, Mass., but devoted all 
his leisure to mathematics and languuges. 
'flirough his puldishcd works and through 
his travels in the 11. S. A. and I-urope he was 
known as an apostle of peace. He founded 
the ( hrhthut Citizen in 1844. I 'or many 

years he lived in England, in 1865 -TO as 
U.S. consul in Birmingham. Sec Life by 
Charles Northcml (1879). 
BURR<)ir<;HS,/u/Crdr, (I) Edgar Riee(l875 
1950), American novelist, horn at Chicagt^ 
known fiir his * ‘far/an ’ .stories, beginning 
with Tarzan of the d/xsv (1914). 

(2) dohn (1837 1921), American writer, 
born Jit Rt>.Hbury, New York, after some 
years of teaching, journalism, and clerking 
in the treasury department at Washington, 
settUfd down in 1874 on a farm in Now York, 
to divide his time between literature, fruit- 
culture and periodic duties as a hank- 
examiner. His hooks mostly deal with 
country life, and include Wake^Ilohin (1871), 
Winter Sun.s'hine (1875), /hA/.v and Poets 
(1877), iMctim and Wild llonev (1879), 
Peptic ton (1881), Fresh fields^ Siptns and 

(1886), Riverhy, Whitman (1896), The 
Liptht of I>a\\ Literary k'c/ac.v, Far and Year, 
Breath of Life (1916). 

(3) William Seward (1857 98), American 
inventor of adding and calculating machines. 

BliRROWS, Montagu (1819 1905), English 
hi.storlan, horn at Hadley near Barnet, rose 
in the navy to commander (1852), and then, 
going un to Oxford, took a double first, and 
tn 1862 became C’hichde professor of Modern 
History. Among his works are WkdiCs Place 
in History (1882), Aidohiography (1908), See. 
BURT, (i) .Sir CYHl !.0(lowic (1883«- ), 

English psyctudogist, born in London, 
educated at Christ’s Hospitti^ tind Jesus 
College, Oxford, and at WOr/.burg, became 
professor of Education at London (1924-31). 
He was also psychologist to the London 
County Council, was consulted by the War 
Olhee and the Civil Service Commission on 
* Personnel Selection * and was largely 


rcspon.siblc for the theory and practice of 
intelligence and aptitude tests, ranging from 
the psyehology of education to the problems 
of juvenile delinquency. He was knighted in 
1946. vScc his Factors of die Mind (1940). 

(2) Edward (d. 1755), General Wade’s 
agent in road-making through the Highlands 
(1725-26), in 1754 published his Letters from 
the North of Scotland. 

BURTON, ‘(I) Decimus (1800-81), English 
architect, son of a l.ondon builder, planned 
at the age of 23 the Regent's Park colosseum, 
an exhibition hall witli a dome larger than 
that of St Paul’s, and in 1825 designed the 
new layout of Hyde Park and the triumphal 
arch at Hyde Park C’orncr. 

(2) John Hill (1809- 81), historian, was born 
at Aberdeen. Having graduated at Marischal 
College, Aberdeen, he was articled to a 
lawyer, but soon came to Edinburgh, where 
he mainly devoted himself to study and letters. 
He was in 1854 appointed secretary to the 
Prison Board of Scotland, and was a orison 
commissioner, hi.storiographer royal Ibr 
Scotland, an EL.l). of Edinburgh, and D.C.L. 
of Oxford, He was hast known for his Life 
of Hume (1846), and published many works 
and contributed many articles on Scottish 
life, history, law, and letters, 

(3) Lord Michael. See Bas.s (2). 

(4) Sir Richard Francis (1821 90), English 
traveller, was born at 'forquay, and educated 
in E'nincc and I ingland. In 1842 he served 
in Sind under Sir C'haiics Napier; and having 
mastered Hindustani, Persian, and Arabic, 
made a pilgrimage to Mecca disguised as a 
Pat ban (1853). In 1856 he set out with 
Speke (q.v.) on the journey which led to the 
discovery (1858) of Lake 'fanganyika, and 
afterwards travelled in North America, In 
1 86 1 (le was consul at Fernando Po, and went 
on a mission to Dahomey. He was sub- 
sequently consul at Santos in Bm/Jl, at 
Damascus, and (1872) at 'Priestc. In 1 876 -78 
he vksilcd Midian, and in 1882 Guinea; and 
he was knighted in 1886. Among Burton’s 
many works arc First Footsteps in Fast Africa 
(1856), Wander in f(s in West Africa (1863), 
including works on Sind, Goa, Brazil, Syria, 
Iceland, and translations of C’amoens (1880) 
and the Arabian Niffhts (1885 88), Lady 
Burton (1831 96) shared in his travels and 
writing. See her Life of Sir Richard (1893), a 
criticism of this by CL M. Slisted (1896); 
Livas by Wright (1906) and Downey (1931); 
Penzer’s BlhBogniphy (1923) ; and J. Burton’s 
Life of Lady Barton (1942). 

(5) Robert (1577-T640), English author of 
the Anatomy of Melancholy^ was born at 
Lindley, Leicestershire, was educated at 
Nuneaton, Sutton Coldfield, and Brasenoso 
C’ollcge, CJxford, and In 1599 was elected a 
student of C’hrist L^hurch. In 1616 he was 
presented to the Oxford vicarage of St 
Thomas, and about 1630 to the rectory of 
Segrave. Both livings ho kept, but spent his 
life at Christ Church, where he died, January 
25, 1640, Little is known of the life of 
‘Democritus Junior’; but according to 
Anthony h. Wood : * ,He was an exact mathe- 
matician, a curious calculator of nativities, a 
general read scholar, a thro* paced philologist 
and one that understood the satveying of 
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lands well. . . . His company was very nicrry , 
facete, and juvenile*. Not unnaturally, it was 
rumoured — lalscly—that the author of the 
Anatomy of Melancholy died a suicide s death. 
The first edition of the great work appeared in 
quarto in 1621. Four more editions in tolio 
were published within the author's lilc-Umt% 
each with successive alterations and aduit ions j 
the final form of the book was the sixth 
edition (1651-52). One of the most interest- 
ing parts of the book is the long prclacc, 
‘ Democritus to the Reader *, in >vlnc i 
Burton gives indirectly an account ol himsell 
and his studies. This strange book is a 
farrago from all, even the most out-oi-tlic- 
way, classical and mediaeval writers, yet not 
one quotation but lends strength or illustra- 
tion to his argument. Every page is marked 
by keen irony, profound and often gloomy 
humour, and by strong and excellent sense; 
while throughout there runs a deep undertone 
of earnestness that at times rises into a grave 
eloquence of quite singular charm. Milton, 
Dr Johnson, Sterne, Byron, and Lamb were 
all inilucnccd or impressed by the book. Sec 
C. Whibley, Literary Portraits (F?t)4), unci 
Middleton Murry, Countries of the Mind 
(1931). 

BURY, (1) Blaze dc. Sec Blazk. 

(2) Lady Charlotte Susan Maria (1775 

1861), Scottish novelist, youngest child of the 
fifth Duke of Argyll, married in 1796 C'olond 
John Campbell (d. 1 809), and in 1 8 1 8 the Rev. 
Edward John Bury (1790 32). Beautiful and 
accomplished, she published sixteen novels, 
including Separation^ &.C., and was 

reputedly the anonymous author of the spicy 
Diary illustrative of the Times of Oeorm* IV 
(1838). 

(3) John Bagnell (186L1927), British 
historian, born in Co. Monaghan, professor 
of Modern History (1893-1902) and Circek 
(1899-1902) in Dublin and thereafter of 
Modern History in Cambridge, wrote 
histories of Greece, the Later Roman Empire, 
and edited Pindar and Gibbon. See Memoir 
and bibliography by Baynes (1929). 

(4) Richard de. See Auncerville. 
BUSBECQ, Ogier Ghiselin de, biis->bdd (1522 » 

1592), a Flemish diplomatist, in 1556-62 the 
Emperor Ferdinand’s ambassador at Con- 
stantinople. He wrote two works on Turkey. 
See his Life and Letters by Forster and Daniel! 
(2 vols. 1880). 

BUSBY, Richard (1606-95), English school- 
master, born at Lutton-Bowine, Lincolnshire, 
from Westminster School passed to Christ 
Church, Oxford, and from 1640 till his death 
was headmaster of Westminster. He is the 
model 17th-century headmaster, notable 
alike for learning, assiduity, and unsparing 
application of the birch; none the less for his 
own loyalty and integrity, and the affection 
oi his pupils. Among them were Dryden, 
Locke, South, and Atterbury. See Life bv 
Russell Barker (1895). ^ 

Moritz (1821-99), a German 
publicist, born at Dresden, who from a 

rof Bismarck’s, 

artitt German comic 

Hanover, and began in 
Fliegende Bl&tter. See 
study by Dangers (1937). 


BOSCTHNCL Anfim htmlrkh 1 1 AM m 
Cicrman gaigmphvr. tuutulrt M.ifistiul 
geography, hoin m Sv ftaumlnii i 

and died (he dueettu' of a la 

Berlin. I Its son, .luhann (hnlan 1 1 Lk I 
published many utuk% i rcnnan aniaiuitict 
literature, and ill (. * 

BUSENB\UM, Hermann, \rn-fhmm 

(inlH) ok). Jesuit then!* htun m 

WcHtphulia, ami died u-tfoi of the Jtnmt 
College at Mthmfer. Hiu 
Moraiis hev.une a 'a.imlaid tiuilmrity 

in Jesuit semmarscs, ihoinrh, '.rveial of iti 
propositions weie eondemtieti In ilu- popes. 
An ill-expressed sentnue seenr. ine,in flvm 
docs not). ‘ When die eiul i\ l.iuhiL she inciiw 
also arc lawful 

lUkSlL Ahm Dudley | uptnh vmm 

noser, born in I ondon Pu-Mdenf of (he 
Workers* Music A’c.&h laittui, whiih he 
founded in I'Hn. Bush wa*. a Mnnjuerd 
C'ommunist sriio Miupldied lus wotk m 
accordanee with the |uuui|»|cs ginmnuig 
Soviet inuste, and sttggesiril fhaf pofificaj 
ideas uiulerlav nuin of hr* oiHiC'atai works, 
which included two %vn*phonir*j, auJ 
ccrto.s for violui and piano, and an 
ID// Tvhr, whtcli svon an AtH I'oiincil 
award in 19M, 

BUSHNKl L. Horiiee (IhP; 'of, Aiuniwn 
divine, was bom at New IhcUiun Lmiui , and 
died at HaiHooL whrrr iiom u% fH'^‘1 

he was a fatuou'S t ’mimepatjoual pjistm, ami 
where the eitv park r. itausrd alfet Inni. flis 
works had eonsideiatde miluaiHc in Britain 
us welt us the I hS. See 1 lir h\ lu% daughter 
(IKHO). 

BUSK, Hiiw (1815 H2L one ol the cinef 
originators of the \ohmteei iiunrtnrnt. at 
C'ambridge founded a rdle vinh, and he 
helped in J85H to revive the onH exuding 
volunteer corps, the Vietoua Kdles, IBii 
si.ster, Rnehel HiirrieBr UH|S Bio*i, lolk*- 
lorist and traveller, pubJnhed i oii of 
Italy (1HK6), und colleetions from Kpant, 
'rirol, and the Fast, 

BUSONL Ferrweeln BriierntitUi Ds^t'-mVirr 
(1866-1924), Itaium piamsf and eomiHner, 
was born at Finpoli, 1 useanv. An ntl'ant 
prodigy, he played in pnhlw at the nge of 
nine, and at fifteen tnade a suevessfnt ameert 
tour. In 1889 he luxame profevstn of the 
Pianoforte at HeLinkI, met Sibrhns Iq.v.h 
and married ( 1 890) Gcrda SjdstmtHL He sulw 
sequenlly tanght amt played tfie pianoforte 
m Moscow, Bostcni. Ikrhn, Writimr. mui 
Zarich* returning to Berlm in 1920. The 
inlluence of Liszt is lipparcnt in tux great 
pianoforte concerto. Ills opera ihAmr 
posilHtniously hy « pupil in 
1925, is, despite its severely tthclIeeBial 
character» his greatest work, Ilj superbly 
scored ballot mmic show^ Im debt m Uim 
biography by Ih I. iVnl 

Byss/lhrancci Mary Ct8a7«94|> liitglidi 
pionwr or higher edueittioii of women, and 
founder of the North London C/oltcEhtlc 
Ladies. Hee Livci by Rmiey 
(1896), Holmes (1913), amt Ihirshifl IPTIi); 

Roger ie Rabutin, Comte de 
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ra-bU-tV (1618-93), French soldier who 
ruined his brilliant military prospects by 
gelling himsclt* imprisoned and exiled for his^ 
Htsfoire amourcuse des Gaiik\s\ a book of 
partly fictitious court scandals (1666). Sec 
ins and his letters to his cousin. 

Mine dc Scvign6. 

BU rCl lER, Samwd Henry (1850-1910), Greek 
scholar and M.P. for Cambridge University 
from 1906, was born in Dublin. Educated at 
Marlborough and Trinity (’ollege, Cambridge, 
he was senior classic and chancellor's medal*- 
list in 1873, gained a fellowship, was elected 
to an extraordinary fellowship at University 
College, Oxford, and in 1882 became 
professor of Greek; at Edinburgh. Me 
collaborated with Andrew Lang in one of the 
best i^rosc translations of the Odyssey (1879) 
and is also well known for his work on 
Aristotle’s Poetics (1895). 
lurnc John Stuart, 3rd Karl of (1713--92), 
Britisli statesman, succeeded his father in 
1723, and about 1737 was made one of his 
lords of the betlchamber by EVcdcrick, 
Prince of Wales, On the prince’s death 
(1751), Bute became groom of the stole to 
his son, afterwards CJcorgc 11 1, wiiom he 
strongly inllucnced. In 1761 he was appoin- 
ted one of the principal secretaries of stale; 
and from May 29, 1762, to April 8, 1763, he 
was prime minister. Mis government was one 
ol' the most unpopular that ever held ollicc, 
its fundamcutal principle being the supremacy 
of the royal prerogative, Bute may have 
been incapable, but, worse than that, he was 
deemed b^' the popular verdict ‘ unfit to be 
prime minister of England, as (1 ) a Scotsman, 
(2) the king’s friend, and (3) an honest man 
For some lime he retained his inllucncc over 
the king, hut from 1768 his life was chiclly 
spent in the country, where he engaged in 
botany and science study. See Life by Lovat 
EYaser (1912). 

BUI'ENANIYr, Adolf Frkdridi Johann (1903- 
), German organic chemist, born at 
Wesermunde, was oBcred the Nobel prize for 
chemistry in 1939 for his work on sex hor- 
mones, but declined in obedience to a Nazi 
decree. He isolated androstcrone and 
investigated the chemical structure of pro- 
gestin, ' 

BtJ'ILKR, (1) Allnin (1710 73), English 
C'utholic hagiographer, was born at Applctrce, 
Nortluimpton; was educated at Douai, and 
became professor there: wtis for some time 
dutplain to the l>uke ol Norfolk; and at his 
death was head of the English College at St 
Omcr. His great work, the IJves of the 
Saints (1756 59), primarily intended for 
edification, makes no distinction between 
fact and fiction. His nephew, Charles (1750- 
1832). a lawyer, wrote on legal and theological 
subjects, 

(2) 0e«|fimin Franklin (1818-93), American 
lawyer, genertd. and congressman, was born 
at l3eerileUL New Hampshire. ^ Graduating 
at WaterviUe College, Maine, in 1838, and 
admitted to the bar in 1840, he became noted 
as a criminal lawyer, a champion of the 
working classes, and an ardent Democrat, 
both in the legislature and in the state senate. 
In 1861 he was appointed major-general of 
volunteers, and in 1862 took possession of 
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New Orleans (May 1), where prompt and 
severe measures crushed all opposition. In 
December ‘ Beast Butler as the Con- 
federates called him, was superseded, but in 
November 1863 received a command in 
Virginia, and next year made an expedition 
against Fort Ihsher, near Wilmington. 
Elected to Congress in 1866, he was promi- 
nent in the Republican clforls for the 
reconstruction of the southern states and the 
impeachment of President Johnson. In 1878 
and 1879 he was nominated for governor of 
Mas.sachusetts by the National Parly, and 
endorsed by Democrats, in 1882 elected, but 
in 1883 again defeated. His nomination for 
president in 1884 was not taken seriously. 
See his Autobiography (1892). 

(3) lauly Eleanor (1745 •1829), and Miss 
Surah Ponsonby (1755-1831), two Irish 
recluses, known as the ‘ Maids of Llangollen ’ 
or ‘ Ladies of the Vale *. They settled about 
1774 at Plas Newydd, Llangollen, and were 
visited here by Mmc dc Gcnlis, Miss Seward, 
Dc Quincey, ^Vtc. 

(4) Kliziibeth. Sec (16). 

(5) Frances Pierce. Sec KiiMimii (3). 

(6) George. Sec (9). 

(7) James. See Ormondx5. 

(8) Joseph (1692-1752), English moral 
philosopher and divine, was born May 18, at 
Wantage, Berkshire. Destined for the Pres- 
byterian ministry, he attended an academy 
for dissenters at Gloucester, and later at 
'Vewkesbury, where the future Archbishop 
Seeker was a fellow-pupil. But he joined the 
diurch of England and in 1714 entered Oriel 
C’ollcge, Oxford. He corresponded with the 
philosophical theologian, Samuel Clarke, 
seeking rational confirmation of C’hristian 
doctrine and objecting to the latter’s a priori 
arguments for the existence of God. In 1718 
he graduated, look orders and was appointed 
preacher at the Rolls Chapel, where he 
preached the Pi ftven Sermons (1722, published 
1726) which comprised his ethical theory of 
objective intuitionism. For Butler, human 
psychology is divisible into three main 
elements, the passions, the reflective principles 
of cool self-love and benevolence, and lastly 
the supreme principle, conscience. Me identi- 
fied virtue not with any one of these elements 
but with the proper relation between them. 
A man is virtuous when he acts according 
to nature, meaning ideal nature, where the 
three elements are working in harmony. 
Butler became prebendary of Salisbury (1721), 
rector of HaugfUon-le-Skcrne near Darlington 
(1722), and of Stanhope (1725), where he 
lived in complete retiremeht, busy on his 
Analogy of Re tig ion Natural and Revealed 
(1736), the aim of which was to show that 
objections against revealed religion may also 
be levelled against the whole constitution of 
nature. Seeker desired to see him promoted 
to some more important position, and 
mentioned his name once to Queen Caroline. 
The queen thought he bad been dead, 
and asked Archbishop Blackburne. ‘ No, 
madam,’ said the Archbishop, ‘ he is not 
dead, but he is burled L In 1733 Butler 
became chaplain to his friend Lord Chancel- 
lor Talbot, and in 1736 a prebendary of 
Rochester, and clerk of th© closet to Queen 
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Caroline. In 1738 he was made Bishop of 
Bristol, in 1740 Dean of St Paul’s; in 1747 
he is said to have been oifered the primacy; 
and in 1750 he was translated to Durham. 
He died at Bath, June 16, 1752, and was 
buried in Bristol Cathedral. Sec Gladstone’s 
edition of his works (2 vols. 1896), and his 
Subsidiary Studies (1896), and Lives by 
Spooner (1902), Baker (1924), E. C. Broad 
(1936), and study by A. Duncan-Jones (1952). 

(9) Josephine Elizabeth, nde Gray (1828 
1906), English social reformer, was born at 
Milfield and successfully crusaded against the 
white-slave traffic and the Contagious Diseases 
Acts which placed loose women in seaports 
and military towns under police jurisdiction, 
often subjecting them to much injustice. 
She was married to George Butler (1819-90), 
Canon of Winchester and author of educa- 
tional works. See her Personal Reminiscences 
of a Great Crusade (1896), and studies and 
Lives by Fawcett and Turner (1928) and 
G. W. and L. A. Johnson (1928). 

(10) Nicholas Murray (1862 “1947), born in 
New Jersey, became professor of Philosopliy 
in Columbia University in 1889, prcsidcni in 
1902-1945. Lie received the Nobel Peace 
prize in 1931, and was the author of hooks 
on public questions, mostly on the philosophy 
of education. 

(11) Reginald Cottcrcll (1913-* ), English 
sculptor, born at Buntingford, Herts. 1 Ic was 
a lecturer at the Architectural Association 
School of Architecture from 1937 to 1939, 
and technical editor of the Architectural 
Press from 1946 to 1951, when he was 
appointed the Gregory fellow of Sculpture 
at Leeds University. He exhibited sculptures 
at the South Bank (Festival of Britain) 
Exhibition in 1951 and at the Venice Biennale 
in 1952. In 1953 he won the first prize in the 
international Unknown Political Prisoner 
sculpture competition. He is recognized as 
one of the leading exponents of ‘ linear ’ 
sculpture, and has produced many con- 
structions in wrought iron, although he has 
recently turned to a more realistic style. 

(12) Richard Austen (1902- ), British 
Conservative politician, was born at Attock 
Serai, India, the son of a distinguished 
administrator. He was educated at Marl- 
borough and Cambridge, was president of 
the University Union in 1924 and fellow of 
Corpus Christi College from 1925 to 1929, 
when he became M.P. for Saffron Walden, 
Essex. After a series of junior ministerial 
appointments from 1932, he was minister of 
education from 1941 to 1945. His name 
will always be closely associated with the for- 
ward-looking Education Act of 1944 which 
reorganized the secondary school system and 
introduced the 11 -plus ’ examination fortho 
selection ^ grammar-school pupils. In Sir 
Winston ChurchilPs 1951 Government ho 
was chancellor of the exchequer, and in 
October 1955 he introduced the emergency 

credit sneeze ’ budget, which was to be his 
last. In December he became lord privy seal 
^d leader of the House of Commons. 

* lipped ’for the premier- 
® resignation in January 1957, 
chosen and Butler accepted 
the additional post of Home Secretary. 


Palely pafriet.in. unu^^thh Irarnrd, never 
surprised at hr* mu, he ^, 1*4 

described as ' fnqli ti trp? ,*,H'hah|e iimf 
unapproacluiMc Inn hr will drup asnne 
of the most pjoy.if'.snr, flumehfiiiK ami 
ds^licated of Lots Ic.ulri SiU' i * ,uu r. Ih>vd 
RiehiU'J Austen Puficf 

(13) Samuel flcriJ sui. I ityir.h safirnt* 

author td' the sun ot'a -.nudl farmer* 

was baptized at Siicirdi.iio. 

He was educatcil at N'koivr'nrr 
school, and perhaps Usftod L.unhitdisc. 

As secretary to u Mr ,t nwiwe id' the 

peace, of ‘roomc, W, uu-rsrcfshuc. he 

said to have occupird tioi irisou" wnh minic 
and_ painting. ^ Ifr tn t||^ 

service of the i \nmtrss ut Kent, and became 
intimate v^Bh Seldeti. lltete r. no gruitutj 
for savimt he \\d\ in the smuc Nir Nawiicl 
Luke, of Gople Hoo. ne.u' Brdloid. who « 
supposed to have **a{ lot Ihtddnas, M'tcr tlw 
Restoratioii, he breamr -Hrircfan lo the | lyi 
of Carliery. I ord Ihesnlrnt ot Wales,, by 
whom he was apponitrd str^^.od ot 1 ndlow 
Custic. Atnnit tins four he took a wife whtwc 
fortune was Unt m * di sr* nulirs *. llir hrd 
part of //m/i/var appealed tn Inpl. jh^ 
second in 1664* and the third m Tfw 

poem, a hurlesijur vafirr iin pnritantvm, 
secured iinineriiate popul.iuiy, atui a 
special favourite of i harirs U's, who. 
however, rewarded itn author with only a 
solitary grant ofi'hM). hv Butin di-4ttlnited 
among his creditor'*, hiom the t art of 
Dorset* who mtroduerd llmiibf.a to the 
king, he received %omr kmdiU''o<, hnt tin 
best friemi wav WdUuim lom^ufi,dle of the 
Temple. He dieil *n Stirei. t ovcm 

Garden, of con*.unip{ion, on Srpfmdirr 25, 
and was buried, at i ongurul'le*’* evpeioir* m 
the churchyard of St Baul\. i,'oyenf i»aiden. 

I he Postlmmmis ILozAr (I. -Ho ate mamly 
spurious* unlike his ifcmimr Hftmmn in I'me 
ami Prase (1 759). Bee vUidtr'» hv \e|dk»imp 
(I923) and U. A, Richarah I jn I h. 

(14) .Samitd tir;4 LH ho, htmU^h divine, 
gfafHhatheroni5)* twrn at Krriiiv.orth, w.o* 
headmaster cd Khrewshufv then Bediop of 
I.ichheld and Coventry, He eddrd Acw'hyius 
( 1 809*1 6). bee I J fe 1 1 896 ) hv c $ 5 n 

(15) biimuel (IK35 IW). I tmU^h imthor, 
pamter and miwiriun, uraiiit^on of (I4J* horn 
at Langur Rectory* near Bhuthauu, Honing, 
hamshiro* was educated at Khiiwvslntry and 
bt Johns iWllege* tWmhfHlge, iHnever 
quarrelling with bis elrrgyman father, he 
gave up the idea of taking order»i and Iweamc 
mstcad a shccp-.fitrmcr in New /ealund. 
Papages irom his 4 First fear in t 'imtetimrf 

(1863) reupiieured in Ffewhm 
(1872). a Utopian saiire V lirewhoo * is 
an inversion of * nowhere Tin which niany 
or the conyenuonal priictkes and ciwtmiit 
arc reversed * For example* ertine k treated 
as an illness and itliwiis m a crime. Miieliinrs 
abolished for fwir of their ituwfery 
over men s mmd»* Ac, llie domimmi theme 
Msimi ClWIh 
ciilfi retlgioiii Miff. Iliiikr wii?» 

greatly influenced bv DarwinT Origin af 
^ aecepted the latlcrT theory of 
STtt sekaioii. After 

hi$ fathers death in 1164* he returned to 
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Britain and lived in London until his death, champion of the Conservative cans\%tively 
L'or a time, he studied painting, and his opposing O’Conncirs Repeal AssocM% in ^ 
picture Mr nath(r/cy\^ Holiday is in the 1843. But from 1852 to 1865 he reprei^tedA ■ ^ V 
late Gallery. In a series of writings he tried Youghal as a ‘Liberal Conservative 
to revive the * vitalist ’ or ‘ creative ’ view of he defended vSmith O’Brien and others in the 
evolution, as in Luck or Cunning (1886), in state trials of 1848 and all the Fenian prisoners 
opposition to Darwin’s doctrine of natural between 1865 and 1869. In 1871 he was 
selection. Ho began to suspect a dogmatism returned for Limerick to lead the Home Rule 
in the march of science as narrow as, but more party in the House of Commons, but soon 
invidious than, that of the church. He loved found, to his mortification, that he could not 
music, especially Handel’s, and composed control the forces he had formed. He died 
two oratorios, gavottes, minuets, fugues, and near Dundrum, in County Dublin, 
a cantata. In his later years he turned to BLHTERFIELD, William (I814-”1900), Eng- 
Shakespcarcan scholarship and published lish architect, was born in London and was 
translations of the Iliad (1898) and the the architect of Rcblc College, Oxford; St 
Odyssey (1900). His essay The Humour of Augustine’s College, Canterbury; the chapel 
i/ower (1892) is a remarkable piece of literary and quadrangle of Rugby; All Saints’, 
criticism. He is best known, however, for his Margaret Street, London; and St Albans, 
autobiographical novel The Way of All Fleshy Holborn. He was also responsible for many 
published posthumously in 1963, a work of controversial ‘ restorations L 
moral realism on the causes of strife between BCITERICK, Ebeiiczer (1826-1903), Amcri- 
dilfcrcnt generations which left its mark on can tailor, inventor of standardized paper 
Shaw and much 2()th-ccntury literature. See patterns for garments, 
memoir by his collaborator H. Festing Jones BUTZER. Sec Buciiii, 

(1920), and Lives by C. li. M. Joad (1924), BUXl’KIlUDE, Diderik, Gcr. Dietrich, 

C. G. Stillman (1932), J. B. Fort (1935), (1637 1707), Danish organist and 

M. Muggeridge (1936), h'urbank (1948), and compo.scr, was born at Hclsingborg (now in 
Harknc.ss (1955). Sweden), and in 1668 was appointed to the 

(Ud Sir Willmm Francis (1838 4910), coveted post of organist at the Maricnkirchc, 

British general and author, born at Suirville, Liibeck. Here he began the famous AheruL 
'fipperary, served on the Red River Expedi- musiken - evening concerts during Advent of 
tion (1870-71), on the Ashanti lAxpcdition his own sacred choral and orchestral music 
(1873), in the Sudan (1884-85), and in South and organ works. In 1704 Bach walked two 
Africa (1888-99), ujid published .several books hundred miles across (iennany from Arnstadt 
on his experiences. See his Autobiography and Handel travelled from Hamburg to 
(1911), In 1877 he married Elizabeth attend the concerts and to meet Buxtehude, 
Southerden Thompson (1850 1933), battle- outstanding in his time as an organist and as 
painter, born at Lausanne, who made her a composer, tlie principles of whoso ‘ free ’ 
repulalion with tlic Roll Call (1874), organ and pure instrumental work.s were 
Inkermarm (1H77), <fec. See her Auto- later to be developed by Bach. See the Life 
biography imi), by H. J. Moser (Berlin 1957). 

BIJTLIN, William Edmund ( 1900 - ), holiday BUX'l’ON, Sir Thomas Fowcll, 1st Bart. (1786- 
camp promoter, was born in South Africa, 1845), English brewer and social reformer, 

He moved with his parents to C'anada, and born at Earls Colne, Essex, was educated at 
after serving in World War L he worked his Trinity College, Dublin, and married into the 
passage to England with only £5 capital. Gurney family of Norwich, A.s M.P, for 
After a short period in a fun fair he went into Weymouth (l8l8'-37) he worked for modifica- 
husinc.ss on his own. In 19.36 he opened his tion of the criminal law, abolition of the 
first camp at Skegness, followed by others at slave trade, and prison reform, succeeding 
Clacton and Filey. During World War 11 Wilbcrforco us head of the anti-slavery party 
he served as director-general of hostels to in 1824. Sec his Memoirs by his son, Charles 
the ministry of supply, and was awarded the (1B23-71), an independent Liberal M.P., 
M.B.E, in 1952. After the war more camps published in 1848. 

and hotels were opened both at homo and BUXTORF, Johann (15644629), German 
abroad. He sponsored a mass walk from Hebraist, was born at Kamcn, in Westphalia; 

John o’ Ciroats to Lund’s End in I'ebruary in 1591 became professor of Hebrew at 
I960. Basel, and died there of the plague. Flis 

BU’rr, (I) Dame Clara (1873-1936), contralto Lexicon Chaldakmty Talmudimm^ et Rabbi- 
singer, born at Southwick, made her d6but nicum was completed by his son (1639). 
in 1892. Elgar’s *Ve« were especially See Life by Kautesch (1879).— That son, 

coniposed for her. See Life by W, Ponder Johann (1599-1664), succeeded to the 
(1928). Hebrew chair, us also did his son, Jakob 

(2) 'Isaac (1813-79), Irish politician, the (1645-1704), and /if? nephew, Johann (1663- 
hrst * Home Ruler was the son of the 1732). 

Protestant rector of Stranorlar, and was born BUYS-BALLOT, Christoph Henrik Diedrlk, 
at Glenfin, County Donegal. Educated at bJz-bal-ht (1817-90), Dutch meteorologist. 
Raphoc and at Trinity College, Dublin, he the inventor of the aeroklinoscope and of 
gained a brilliant reputation for his accom- a system of weather signals, was born 
plished scholarship, edited the Ouhlin at Kloctingon in Zeeland, and died at 
University Magazine from 1834 to 1838, and Utrecht. 

filled the dmtr of Political Economy from BYNG, (1) George* 1st Viscount Torrington 
1836 to 1841. He was called to the Irish bar (1663-1733), English sailor, father of (2), 
in 1838, and before long became a foremost was bom at Wrotham, Kent, at fifteen 
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entered the navy, and in 1688 recommended 
himself to William ot Orange by his zeal in 
the cause of the Revolution. Made rear- 
admiral in 1703, he next year captured 
Gibraltar, and for his gallant conduct at the 
sea-fight of Mfilaga was knighted by Queen 
Anne. In 1708 he commanded a squadron 
fitted out to oppose invasion by the Pretender, 
He pursued the French licet to the Firth of 
Forth, took one ship, and forced the rest 
back to Dunkirk. For his services during the 
*15 he was created a baronet; and in 1718 
he commanded the fleet sent to Sicily, on 
July 31 utterly destroying the Spanish fleet 
off Messina. In 1721 he was created Viscount. 
Sec The Tornugton Diaries, cd. C. B, Andrews 
(1954). 

(2) John (1704-57), English .sailor, fourth 
son of (1), joined the navy at fourteen, and in 
1745 had risen to the rank of rear-admiral 
in the Mediterranean fleet. In 1756, the 
year he was promoted admiral, he was sent 
with a poorly equipped squadron to relieve 
Minorca, at that time blockaded by a French 
fleet. Off the Castle of St Philip on May 20, 
he gave the signal to engage the enemy's 
fleet. The van under Rear-admiral West at 
once attacked, but the rear, under Byng, got 
into some disorder and hardly came within 
gunshot. The van suffered great loss, and 
Byng sailed away to Gibraltar and left 
Minorca to its fate. In England the public 
was furious, and Byng was brought homo 
under arrest. Acquitted of cowardice or 
disaffection, he was found guilty of neglect of 
duty, and condemned to death, but recom- 
mended to mercy. The king, however, 
refused to pardon him, and Byng was shot on 
‘ the Monarque ’ at Portsmouth, March 14, 

‘ pour encourager Ics autres ’ in Voltaire's 
phrase. See study by Tunstall (1928) and 
The Byng Papers (1930 ff.). 

(3) Julian Hedworth George, 1st Viscount 
Byng of Vimy (1862-1935), British general, 
commanded the 9th Army Corps in Gallipoli 
(1915), the Canadian Army Corps (1916-17), 
and the 3rd Army (1917-18). Governor- 
general of Canada (1921-26), ho was com- 
missioner of the metropolitan police (1928- 
1931), and was made a viscount in 1926 and a 
field-marshal in 1932. 

BYRD, bird, (1) Richard Evelyn (1888-1957), 
American rear-admiral, explorer, and aviator, 
made the first aeroplane flight over the North 
Pole, May 9, 192o; he flew over the South 
Pole, November 28-29, 1929. From his base, 

‘ Little America near Ross Sea, he carried 
out Antarctic exploration in 1933-34 and he 
led another expedition in 1939-41, See his 
Discovery (1935) and Alone (1938). 

(2) William (1543-1623), English composer, 
born probably in Lincoln. His early life is 
obscure, but it is likely that he was one of 
the Children of the Chapel Royal, under 
Tallis, and at the age of twenty he became 
organist of Lincoln Cathedral, where he 
remained until 1572, when he was made 
joint-organist with Tallis of the Chapel Royal, 
Three years later, Queen Elizabeth granted 
B>Td and Tallis an exclusive licence for the 
printing and sale of music, and their joint 
work of that year, Piae Cantiones, was 
dedicated to her. Byrd was associated with 


John Bull and Orliuuio Gibbon?, in Partimtia 
(1611), the tirst printed music for virginals, 
A firm C'atholie, Byrd, )\ho is ifl'tcn regarded 
as the greatest of the rmior eoinposers, was 
several times prosccufcil as a recusant, hut he 
wrote music of great power aiul beauty for 
both the Catholic atul the Anglican services, 
as well as madrigals, songs, and music for 
strings. See studies by I*. Howes (1928) and 
H. H. I'dlowes (1948). 

(3) William (1674 ^1744), Atueric.ui tobacco 
planter, colonial oflieial and tltarisf, born in 
Virginia, the son tif William Byrd (1652“« 
1704), pioneer planter and e.trly Virginian 
aristocrat. Durittg tvai periods in boiulon 
(1697 1705 and 1715 26) as a Mudent of law 
and colonial agent, he slunsed himself an 
elegant socialite, a man of learning and many 
ambur.s. In 1728 he took part m surveying 
the bouiujary line between Virginia and 
Carolina, in 1737 he Bnuuleil die town of 
Richmond, and in 174) he became president 
of (he council of state, of which Itc liad been 
a member since 1709 . Indicative of hw 
cultural and intellectual intcrc?4s were a large 
library, a tine collecti<m of panumgs, and a 
fellowship of the Koenuy of Great 

Britain- His published works inelude The 
}Pesf(r/i AJann.wfipf.s (1841), and see The 
London Diary {17!'/ 17/1) arHl O/her 1 f 'tifings 
(cd. Wright and I’inhng, dhSK) and the stuuy 
by R. ('. Beatty (1932). 

BYRGltlS, Justus, or Jost biir'ghHKi 

(1552 463.1), Swiss invcnt<»r of eekstial 
globes and compiler of logarithms, was born 
in the Swiss canton of St Gall. 

BYRNK, Dofui, pseud, of Brian Oswald D<mn- 
Byrne (1889 ' 1928), Insh-Atncfican novelist 
and short-story writer, born in Brooklyn and 
educated at Dublin, the Sorbonne, and at 
Leipzig. A cownuncher in Soutli America 
and garage bund in New York, he wTtde 
Messer Marco Polo (1921), I i mg man's Home 
(1926), &c. 

BYROM, John (1692 1763). Iniglish poet and 
stenographer, was born at Broughton, near 
Manchester, studied medicine at Montpellier, 
returned to London to teach Ids ucav system 
of shorthand, but in 1740 succeeded to the 
family estates. See his IHary (ed, 1854 57) 
and (cd. 1894 1912). 

BYRON, George CJordon, 6th Burmi Byron of 
Rochdale (1788-4824), linglisti poet, was born 
in London, son of the irrespouHible and 
eccentric Captain John Byron (1756 91) 
and Catherine Gordon of <iighi, Aberdeen, a 
Scottish heirtyss, and grandson of Admiral 
John Byron (1723-86) author of the classical 
account of the Wager disaster. 11ie poet's 
firsts ten years were spent in his mother's 
lodgings m Aberdeen, her husband having 
squandered her fortune in f*'rancc, l‘he boy 
was lame from birth, and the shabby sur- 
roundings and the violent temper of his 
foohsh, vulgar and deserted mother produced 
a repression in him which explain many of his 
later actions. In 1798 he succeeded to the 
title on the death of ' the wicked lord ' his 
great-uncle. Ho was educated at Aberdeen 
grammar school, then privately at Dulwich 
and at Harrow School, proceeding to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1805, where he read 
much, swam and boxed, and led a dissipated 
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life. An early collection of poems under the rejoicing in the richness and variety of 
title of Hours of Idleness were reprinted with human experience and conscious of its 
alterations in 1807 and were " savagely cut up ’ absurdity, cruelty, boredom, and its glory, 
by the Edinburgh Review in 1808. Byron He gave active help to the Italian rcvolu- 

replied with his powerful Popian satire tionarics and founded with Leigh X~Iunt a 

English Bards and Scotch Reviewers short-lived journal. The Liberal, In 1823, 

set out on his grand tour, visiting Spain, he joined the Greek insurgents who had 
Malta, Albania, Greece, and the Aegean, risen against the Turks, and died of marsh 
returning after two years with ‘ a great many fever at Missolonghi. His body was 
stanzas in Spenser’s measure relative to the brought back to England and buried at 
countries he had visited’, which appeared Hucknall Torkard in Nottingham. Byron 
under the title of Childe Harold's Pilgrimage was not, however, ‘ Childc Harold ’ and his 

in 1812 and were widely popular. This was greatness lies not so much in that he created 

followed by a scries of oriental pieces such as a world of fantasy but that he learnt to escape 
the Giaour (1813), Lara (1814), and the back to reality. He belongs more to the 
Bride of Corinth (1815). During this time he humorists and realists such as Voltaire and 
dramatized himself as a man of mystery, a Swift rather than to his contemporaries the 
gloomy romantic figure, derived from the romantic poets, to which W. H. Auden in his 
popular fiction of the day and not least from Letter to Lord Byron (1937) attests. His 
Childe Harold. Pie became the darling of reputation declined after his death despite the 
London society, and of Lady Caroline Lamb, championship of Matthew Arnold, On the 
and gave to Europe the concept of the Continent he had a far-reaching influence 
‘ Byronic hero’. In 1815, he married an both as the creator of the * Byronic hero’ 
heiress, Anne Isabella Milbanke, who left and as the champion of political liberty, 
him in 1816 after the birth of a daughter, leaving his mark on such writers as Hugo, 
Ada. He was also suspected of a more than Dc Musset, Leopardi, Heine, Espronceda, 
brotherly love for his half-sister, Augusta Pushkin, and Lermontov. The best edition 
Leigh, and was ostracized. The poet left of his works is by E. H. Coleridge and R. E. 
for the Continent, travelled through Belgium Prothcro (1899-1904). See Lives by T. 
and the Rhine country to Switzerland, where Moore (1830), E. C. Mayne (1912), A. Maurois 
he met Shelley, and on to Venice and Rome, (1930), H. Nicolson (1924), P, C. OucnncU 
where he wrote the last canto of C7n7dc Huro/d (1935, 1941), D. Gray (1945), and L. A. 
(1817). He spent two years in Venice and Marchand (1958). Sec also critical studies 
met the Countess Teresa Guiccioli, who by Arnold (1888), Swinburne (1866, 1884), 
became his mistress. Some of his best works Henley (1890), Kcr (1925), R. Escarpit 
belong to this period, including ihvi/w (1818), (Paris 1958), and on the Augusta Leigh 
A Vision of Judgment (1822), and Don Juan controversy, sec Murray (1906) and Fox 
(1819*24), written in a ticw metre (ottava (1924). 

rima) and an informal conversational manner BYWATER, Ingram (1840 1914), linglish 
which enabled him to express the whole of humanist, born in London, was Greek 
his complex personality, poems in which he professor at Oxford 1893 1908, and trans- 
‘ stripped the tinsel off sentiment ’ and spoke luted Aristotle’s Poetics, See, See Memoir by 
with the voice of a completely free mind, W. W. Jackson (1917). 


C 

CABALLERO, EernAn, pseud, of Cecilia sophical writer, born at Cosnac, Charente- 
Francesca dc Arrom (1797 -1877), daughter of Infdricure, attached himself to the popular 
Nikolaus Bohl von Fuber (1770 1836), a side in the Revolution. He furnished 
German merchant in Spain, who wrote on Mirabcau with material for his speeches on 
the history of Spanish literature. Born at public education ; and Mirabcau died in his 
Merges in Switzerland, she spent most of her arms. During the Terror he lived in retire- 
childhood in Germany, but returned to Spain ment, and was afterwards a teacher in the 
in 1813, Three times widowed, she died at medical school at Paris, a member of the 
Seville. She introduced in Spain the pic- Council of Five Hundred, then of the senate, 
turesque local-colour novel. The first of her He died near Meulan. His chief work is his 
fifty romances was La (1849); others once- famous Rapports du physique et du 

are Elia, Clemenckt, Lu familia de Ahareda. moral de P ho mme {\Z02). 

She also collected Spanish folk-tales. CABEIL, James Branch, Ara//- (1879-1958), 

CABANEL, Alexandre (1823-89), French American novelist and critic, born at Rich- 

painter, was born at Montpellier, and died mond, Va., made his name by Jurgen (1919), 

m Paris. A strict classicist, he won great the best known of a long sequence of works 
popularity as a portrait painter and as a set in the imaginary mediaeval kingdom of 
teacher, many of his pupils becoming famous, Poictesme and written in an elaborate, 

among them Bernard and Constant, sophisticated style made even more precious 

CABANIS, Pierre Jean Georges, ka-ba’^nees by the author’s fondness for archaisms. See 
(1757-1808), French physician and philo- IFarA:.? (IS vols. 1927-30), including 
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short stories and verse, and autobiographical 
essays, Quiet, Please (1952); also biblio- 
graphy by F. J. Brewer (1958). 

CABET, Etienne, ka-bay (1788-1856), French 
communist, was born at Dijon, and died at 
St Louis, having gone out to Texas in 1849 to 
found (unsuccessfully) an ‘ Icarian com- 
munity ’, so named after his Voyage cn Ictirie 
(1840), a ‘ philosophical and social romance *, 
describing a communistic Utopia. 

CABEZON, Antonio de, ka-bay-ynon (1510- 
1566), Spanish composer, blind from birth, 
noted for his keyboard pieces and vocal works. 

CABLE, George Washington (1844-1925), 
American author, born in New Orleans, at 
nineteen volunteered as a Confederate soldier. 
After the war he earned a precarious living 
in New Orleans, before taking up a literary 
career in 1879. In 1884 he went to New 
England. His Creole sketches in Scribner's 
made his reputation. Among his books arc 
Old Creole Days (1879), The Grandissimes 
(1880), The Silent South (1885), Bylaw Hill 
(1902), Kincaid's Battery (1908), Lovers of 


the king of Portugal. lie then made for 
India; but losing seven of his ships, he landed 
at Mozambique, of which he was the lirst to 
give clear information, and, sailing thence 
to Calicut, established the first commercial 
treaty between Portugal and India. lie 
returned to Lisbon in 1501. .See study by 
J. R. McClymont (1914) and account of 
voyages to Brazil and India (Hakluyt 8oc 
1937). 

CABRERA, Don Ramck, ka'bray'ru (IKK) 77) 
a Carlist leader in 1833 40 and 1848 49, was 
born at Tortosa, and died at Wentworth 
near Staines, having married a wealthy 
English lady. In 1839 Don ('atios created 
him Count of Morelia. 

CABRINI, Francesca Xavier (1850 1917), 
American nun, born near Lodi, Italy, founded 
the Missionary Sisters of the Sacred Heart 
(1886), emigrated to the H.S.A. in 1887 and 
became renowned for her social and chariL 
able work. Cunoni/cd in 1946. she became 
the lirst American saint. See I ife bv Borden 
(1951). 


Louisiana (1918). See Life by L. L. C. 
Sickle (1928). 

CABOT, or Caboto, (1) John, or Giovanni 
(1425-C.1500), discoverer of the mainland of 
North America, was a Genoese pilot, who was 
naturalized at Venice in 1476, and about 1490 
settled in Bristol. Under letters-patent from 
Henry VII he set sail from Bristol in 1497 
with two ships, accompanied by his three 
sons, and on June 24 sighted Cape Breton 
Island and Nova Scotia. 


(2) Sebastian (1474-1557), second son of 
(1), was born probably at Venice, and is 
commonly said to have sailed in 1499 with 
two ships in search of a North-west Passage, 
following the American coast from 60® to 30® 
N. lat. According, however, to Harrissc, 
this expedition was really commanded by the 
elder Cabot, for the whole of whose work 
Sebastian calmly took credit. In 1512 he 
entered the service of Ferdinand V of Spain 
as a cartographer, but returned to England 
m 1517, where he appears to have been otlcrcd 
by Henry VIII, through Wolsey, the command 
of an expedition which ‘ tooke none effect *. 
In 1519 Cabot returned to Spain, and, as 
pilot-major for Charles V, examined in 1526 
the coast of Brazil and the Plate River. An 
attempt to colonize ending in failure, he was 
imprisoned, and banished for two years to 
Africa. In 1533 he obtained his former post 
in Spain; but in 1548, again in England, he 
was made inspector of the navy by Edward VI 
to whom he explained the variation of the 
magnetic needle. He seems to have died in 
London. Of his famous map (1544) a copy 
exists m the Bibliothdque Nationale at Paris. 
See Winsor’s History of America (1885), 
works by Nicholls (1869), Harrisse (1882-96) 
Weare (18^97) Beazley (1898), Williamson 
Bibliography by Winship (1900). 

CABR^, or Cabrera, Pedro Alvarez (c. 1467- 
c. 1520), the Portuguese discoverer, in the 
same year as Pinzon (q.v.), of Brazil, in 1500 
smled from Lisbon m command of a fleet 
of thirteen vessels bound for the East Indies. 

American current of 
the Atlantic, he was earned to the unknown 
coast of Brazil, which he claimed on behalf of 


CACCINl, (^iulio, kat«iiwv'ncc (c. 1550 1()I8), 
Italian composer and singer, born at Rmnc, 
with Jacopo Peri paved the \\<iy for opera 
by setting to music the dramas Ihifne and 
LuridU’c, 

CAOALSO VAS0UE:Z, Jose cU% vasLefh 
(1741-82), Spanish writer, horn at Cadiz, 
By prorc.ssion an army olliecr, he wrote for 
diversion. He is bc.st ktiowu tor a prose 
satire - Los eruditos a la violckt winch 
ridicules pedantry. Ili.s work has la.stcd 
through the charm ol' the underlying per- 
sonality rather than atiy degree ofiuUhcmic 
poetry. He was killed at the Siege of 
Gibraltar. 

(2ADAMOSro, Aloys dii. kaahano/fo 
(c. 1432 80), Venetian explorer, who was 
born and died in Venice, for Prince Henry 
the Navigator undertook, in 1455, »i voyage 
to the Canaries and as far as the mouth of 
the Gambia. See account of his voyage 
(Hakluyt Soc. 1937). 

CADBURY, famous British Quaker family of 
mdustrialists and social reformers* descended 
Irom Richard 'I'apper Cadbury, wlio settled in 
Birmingham in 1794. Important members 
include: 


(D viicorge (1839 1922), son of (2), in 
partnership with his brother Richard (1835 
189iD expanded his father’s business, moved 
the factory out of town and cstahlishetl for 
the workers the model village of Bournvilte, 
a prototype for modern method.^ of housing 
and town-p anmng. George also became 
proprietor ol the Daily News in 1902. 1‘hc 
firm amalgamated with J. S. b*ry and Sons 

Gardiner 

( 1923 ), 

(2) John (1801«*89). son of Richard Tapper 
Cadbury, founded the cocoa and chocolate 
business of Cadburys. 

Seed). 

CADE, Jack (d, 1450), leader of the insur- 
rection of 1450, was by birth an Irishman. 
After an unsettled early career he established 
mmself in Kent as a physician, and married a 
squires daughter. Assuming the name of 
Mortimer, and the title of Captain of Kent, 
ne marched on London with upwards of 
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40,000 followers, and encamped at Black- 
heath. He entered London, where for two 
days he maintained strict order, though he 
forced the Lord Mayor to pass judgment on 
' Say, one of the king’s detested favourites 
;e head Cade’s men straightway cut off 
leapside. On the third day some houses 
plundered; and that night the citizens 
London Bridge. A promise of pardon 
sowed dissension among the insurgents; 
dispersed, and a price was set upon 
i’s head. He attempted to reach the 
,, but was killed in a garden near 
htlcld in Sussex. Sec J. Clayton’s True 
' o f Jack Cade (1910). 

CLL, kad\ (1) Francis (1822-79), Scottish 
)rer in Australia, born at Cockcnzic, in 
-59 explored the Murray River. He 
later murdered by his crew. 

Robert (1788-1849), partner from 1811 
he Edinburgh publishing house of 
;tablc & Co., after whose failure in 1825 
)egan business again, and realized a 
some fortune by his editions of Scott’s 
:s. 

ST DE GASSICOURT, Louis Claude, 
ly dti gas-see-koor (1731-99), French 
list, member of the Acaddmie dcs Sciences, 
in 1760 responsible for one of the worst 
Is in chemistry when he produced what 
later called cacodyl. 

LLAC, Antoine de la Mothe, Sicur, ka- 
Hik (1656 1730), French colonial admini- 
ar, born in Gascony, went to America 
the iTcnch army in 1683, founded in 
the settlement which became the city of 
oit. In 1711 he wUvS appointed governor 
Duisiana but returned to h'rance in 1716 
:licd in his native Ciascony. 
dAN, Samuel Parkes (1864-1936), 
rican preacher, born in England, 
:nc pastor of the Central Congregational 
eh in Brooklyn (1901), was president 
1) of the Federal Council of Churches of 
}t in America, and attained world-wide 
as a radio preacher. 

XJAN, ka-dug'tUty (1) Sir Alexander 
gc Montagu (1884- ), British diplo- 

son of (2), educated at Eton and Oxford, 
minister plenipotentiary at Peking 
1-35) and U.K. representative on the 
ity Council of the United Nations 
1-50). From 1952 to 1957 ho was 
man of the British Broadcasting 
oration. 

George ncnrjr, 5th Earl (1840-1915), 
r of (1), British statesman, born at 
am, son of the 4th Earl, became under- 
tary for war (1875) and for the colonics 
) under Disraeli, but is best remembered 
>rd-lieutcnant of Ireland (1895-1902), 

, though criticized for weakness, he 
cd himself an able and unbiased admini- 
)r. 

William, 1st Karl Cadogan, ka-ditg'an 
-1726), British general, born in Dublin, 
service as a ‘ volunteer ’ at the Battle of 
loyne, was commissioned in the Innis- 
g Dragoons, In 1703, with the rank of 
el, he was entrusted with his first 
dential mission by the Duke of Marl- 
xgh; subsequently being appointed 
,erm aster-general of the forces. 


Cadogan led the march into Bavaria which 
ended in the victory of Blenheim; and so 
perfect became the understanding between 
the Duke and his subordinate that the Irish- 
man could interpret his leader’s designs 
without a word being exchanged between 
them. At the head of his own Regiment of 
Horse at the Helexcm-Nccrwinden river 
crossing, at Oudenarde, and at the forcing of 
Villars’ ‘ impregnable ’ Ne P/as Ultra lines, 
Cadogan’s services were outstanding. With 
Marlborough’s political disgrace, C’adogun 
prudently resigned all his appointments; but 
on the accession of George I was restored to 
favour. In 1715 he succeeded the sluggish 
Argyll in Scotland; his success in quelling 
the Jacobite rebellion bringing him a peerage. 
On Marlborough’s death C’adogan was 
appointed commander-in-cincf and master- 
general of the Ordnance. Sec (’oxe’s 
Memoirs of the Dtd<e of Marlborough (1847), 
Marlborough’s Letters and Disimtclivs (cd. 
Murray, 1845) and W. S. Churchill’s Life of 
Marlborough (1948). 

CADORNA, Count Luigi (1850-1928), Italian 
chief of statr (1914) and commandcr-in-chicf 
against Austria (1 91 5- -17), the son of (icncral 
Count Ratfaele Cadorna (1815-97), who 
took Rome in 1870. 

CADOUDAL, Georges (1771 1804), B’rcnch 
insurgent, a miller’s son front Auruy in Lower 
Brittany, from 1793 to 1800 led the Royalist 
Chouans against the Republicans, and was 
guillotined for conspiring, with Ptehegru, 
against Napoleon. Sec a work by his nephew 
(Paris 1887), 

CADWALADR (d. 1172), a Welsh prince, 
who resisted Henry U although blinded by 
Irish pirates. 

CAEDMON, kad'man (d. c. 680), is the first 
English poet of known name. Bede tells us 
that, unlearned till mature in years (later 
accounts make him a cowherd), Caedmon 
became aware in a .scmi-miraciilous way that 
he was called to exercise the gift of religious 
poetry, was educated, became a monk at 
Whitby, and spent the rest of his life in 
composing poems on the Bible histories and 
on religious subjects, 'fhe ‘ Puraplirase ’ 
ascribed to Caedmon is extant in a single 
MS. of the lOth century in the Bodleian, 
consisting of 229 folio pages, 212 of which 
contain the account of the creation and the 
story of Genesis down to the ofiering of 
Isaac, the Exodus of Israel^ and part of the 
book of Daniel; the remaining pages com- 
prise a poem of Christ and Batan. It is 
certain that this poetry, at least in its present 
form, is due to various authors, and probably 
to dilfercnt times. The extant MS. was pre- 
sented by Archbishop Usshcr to Franciscus 
Junius, by whom it was printed at Amsterdam 
in 1655. Whether any part of the extant 
paraphrase is the work of Bede’s poet is 
extremely doubtful. The lino Northumbrian 
poem known as * The Dream of the Rood % 
part of which is inscribed in runic letters on 
the Ruthwell cross, the whole being found in 
a MS. at Vercclli, was formerly ascribed to 
Caedmon. See Howorth, The Caldm Days 
of the Early Emlish Church (1917), and 
Crawford (in Anglia 1925). 

CAESALPINUS. See Cesalwno. 
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CAESAR, (1) Gaius Julius (100 or 102 li.c.- 
44 B.C.), was the son of a Roman praetor. 
His aunt was wife of Marius: and in 83 b.c. 
Julius himself married Cornelia, daughter of 
Cinna, and thus incurring the .wrath ol 
Cinna’s enemy, Sulla, went to Asia (81) tui 
Sulla’s death (78). Elected pontifcx in 74, 
he became the leader of the democratic P^^ty 
in overthrowing Sulla’s constitution 
After a year in Spain as quaestor, he married 
(67) Pompeia, a relative of Pompey. In 60, 
as curule aedile, he lavished vast sums ot 
money on games and public buildings, and 
was subsequently pontifex maximus and 
praetor. There is slight ground lor behoving 
he was indirectly concerned in Catiline s 
conspiracy. In 61 he obtained the province 
of Hispania Ulterior, and on his return he was 
elected consul. With rare tact and sagacity 
he reconciled Pompey and Crassus, and 
formed with them the First Triumvirate 
(60 B.C.). Caesar gave Pompey his daughter 
Julia in marriage, while he married Calpurnia. 
Next he obtained the province of Gallia 
Cisalpina, Gallia Transalpina, and lllyricum; 
and passing into Gaul (58) for nine years 
conducted those splendid campaigns^ by 
which he completed the subjugation ot the 
West to Rome. In his first campaign he 
vanquished the Helvetii and Ariovistus; in 
57 the Belgic confederacy and the Ncrvii; 
and in 56 the Vcncti and other peoples of 
Brittany and Normandy, tie next drove two 
invading German tribes across the Rhine; 
and (55 b.c.) invaded Britain. In 54, on a 
second invasion of Britain, he crossed the 
Thames, and enforced at least the nominal 
submission of the south-east of the island. 
On his return to Gaul, he was himself defeated 
by the rebellious Eburoncs, but exacted a 
terrible vengeance on their leaders. Visiting 
northern Italy, he had hastily to return in 
mid- winter to quell a general rebellion, headed 
by young Vercingetorix. The struggle was 
severe; at Gergovia, the capital of the 
Arvemi, Caesar was defeated. But by the 
capture of Alesia (52) he crushed the united 
armies of the Gauls. In the meantime Crassus 
had fallen in Asia (53), and Pompey gone 
over to the aristocrats. Under his direction 
the senate called upon Caesar, now in Cis- 
alpine Gaul, to resign his command and dis- 
band his army, and intrusted Pompey with 
large powers. His forces far outnumbered 
Caesar’s legions, but they were scattered 
over the empire. Enthusiastically supported 
by his victorious troops, Caesar crossed the 
Rubicon (a small stream which separated his 
province from Italy proper), and moved 
swiftly southwards. Pompey fled to Brun- 
dusium, pursued by Caesar, and thence to 
Greece (49); and in three months Caesar was 
master of all Italy. After subduing Pompey’ s 
legates in Spain, he was appointed dictator. 
Pompey had gathered in Egypt, Greece, and 
the East a powerful army, while his fleet 
swept the sea. Caesar, crossing the Adriatic, 
was driven back with heavy loss from 
Dyrrhachium. But in a second battle at 
Pharsaiia, August 9, 48 b.c., the senatorial 
army was utterly routed, and Pompey himself 
fled to Egypt, where he was murdered. 
Caesar, again appointed dictator for a year, 


and consul for live years, instead of returning 
to Rome, went U> Fg>pt, vvlierc out of love 
for Cleopatra (who subsequently bore him a 
son) he engaged in the successful ‘ Alexand- 
rine War’ (47). He overthrew a son of 
Mithridaics in Pontus, and. after a short stay 
in Rome, routed the Pontpeian generals, 
Scipio and <,’ato, at Thapsus (April (>, 46 h.c.) 
in Africa. After his victories in iiaul. Egypt, 
Pontus, and Africa had becti edebralod by 
four great triumphs, he had still, spite of his 
wise and noble generosity, to <{udl an 
insurrection in Spain by Pompey’s sons. Ho 
now received the title of ‘ bather of his 
Country’, and also of iniperafor\ was made 
dictator for life, and ctinsui for ten years; 
his person was declared sacred, and even 
divine; his statue was placed in the temples; 
his portrait was struck on coins; and the 
month (Juintilis was called Julius in his 
honour. He proposed to make a digest of 
the whole Roman law, to found libraries, 
to drain the Pontine Marshes, to enlarge the 
harbour of Ostia, to dig. a canal through tlie 
Isthmus of C'orinth, and to qiidl the inroads 
of the barbarians on the eastern frontiers; 
but in the midst of tlicsc vast tlesigns lie was 
cutolfby ussassinatioti on the Ides (15th) of 
March, 44 n.<\ 4'he alleg.etl motive of the 
sixty conspirators mostly aristocrats, headed 
by Brutus and C'assius was that (.‘uesar was 
aiming at a hereditary rnonarchy. C’acsar 
was of a noble presence, tall, Ihin-fculurcd, 
bald, and close-shaven. As g.encnil and 
statesman he takes u foremost place in the 
annals of the world; and, excepting Cicero, 
he was the greatest orator of lus time. As a 
historiiin, he has never been .surpassed in 
simplicity, directness, and dignity. He wais, 
in addition, a mathematician, philologist, 
jurist, and urcliitcct. The main outcome of 
his life-work was the iranslbrmation of the 
Roman republic into a government under a 
single ruler. Of C'acsur’s works the Gom- 
mcntarie,s on the Cialiic and Civil wars alone 
have been preserved, wSec the Roman 
histories of Mcrivale, ArnoUE Mommsen, 
Ihnc, and Ferrero (trans. H)07); and works 
on Caesar by Napoleon HI {1865 66), 
Froude (IB79), Stoflcl (Purls IBH8 91), 
Fowler (1892), Dodge (189J), Holmes (1931), 
Buchan (1932), and Adcock (1956), 

(2) Sir Julius (1558 T63(ri, English judge, 
was born at Tottenlmm, the son of C’esarc 
Adclmarc, physician to <Jueen Mary, Judge 
of the Admiralty Court in 1584, chiinccUor 
of the Exchequer in 1606, master of the rolls 
in 1614, he sat in six parliaments, and was 
knighted in 1603. 

CAGLIARI, Paolo, AaTya-rec. Seo VraoNikSF. 
CAGLIOSTRO, Count Atetmdro di, 
yos'tro (1743-95), Italian charlatan, bom at 
Palermo, of poor parentage, hk true name 
Giuseppe Balsamo. When thirteen years old 
he ran away from school, and wag afterwards 
sent to the monastery of Callagironc, where, 
a novice among apothecary monks, he picked 
up his scanty knowledge of chemistry and 
medicmc; He soon made the monastery too 
hot for him, and in 1769 he set out to seek his 
fortune; in company with the Greek sage 
Althotas, ^ he is vaguely represented as 
travelling m parts of Greece, Egypt, and Asia. 
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At Rome he married a very pretty woman, 
Lorenza Fcliciani, who became a skilful 
accomplice in his schemes; and in 1771 the 
pair set out on their wanderings, visiting 
Germany, London, Paris, Spain, Courland, 
St Petersburg, Warsaw, and where not else. 
Successful alike as physician, philosopher, 
alchemist, and necromancer, he carried on a 
lively business in his ‘ elixir of immortal 
youth % founded lodges of ‘ Egyptian 
freemasons and at Paris in 1785 played a 
part in the affair of the Diamond Necklace, 
which lodged him for a while in the Bastille. 
In May 1789 he revisited Rome; on Decem- 
ber 20, the Inquisition detected him founding 
‘ some feeble ghost of an Egyptian lodge \ 
He was imprisoned, and condemned to death 
for freemasonry. His sentence was com- 
muted to life imprisonment in the fortress of 
San Leone, near Urbino, where he died. 
Such is the usual account, made familiar 
by Carlyle’s Miscellanies; but his early his- 
tory is somewhat obscure. See books by 
Trowbridge (1910), Pho trades (1932). His 
Mthtioires (1785) arc not authentic. 
CAGNIARD DE LA TOUR, C\mx\QS, ka-nyahr 
de la tnnr (1777--1859), French physicist, born 
in Paris, invented a siren for measuring the 
frequency of sounds. 

CAGNOLA, Luigi, Marchese, ka-nyC/la 
(1762*4833), Italian architect, a follower of 
Palladio (q.v.), born at Milan, whoso master- 
work was the triumphal Area della Pacc^ of 
white marble, in Milan. 

CAIIOURS, Auguste, ka-oor (181.V91), 
French scientist, a professor of Chemistry at 
Paris, discovered amyl alcohol, allyl alcohol, 
anisol and tin tetraethyl. 

CAILLAUX, Joseph, ki-yd (1863-1944), bora 
at Le Mans, became P’ronch finance minister 
in 1899, 1906, 1911, 1913, and 1925, premier 
in 1911, Arrested in 1918, he was convicted 
(1920) of corresponding with Germany 
during the war. Reprieved in 1924, he toofc 
part in war debt negotiations with the U.S.A, 
In 1914 his second wife shot M. Calnrcttc, 
editor of Figaro-, but was acquitted. See 
MiUnolres (3 vols. 1942-48), and T. Wollf, 
Das Vor spiel (1919). 

CAOXEJTTr, Louis Paul, kah-fUty (1832 - 
1913), French ironmaster of Ohatillon-sur- 
Seine, member of the Academy of Sciences, 
while engaged in research on the liquefaction 
of gases in 1877 liquollcd for the llrst time 
hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, and air by 
compression, cooling, and sudden expansion. 
This was also done by Pictet (q.v.) at about 
the same time. 

CAILLIAUD, Fr^d6rk, kah-yd (1787 1869), 
French traveller in Egypt, the White Nile 
region, <&c., was born and died at Nantes, 
where in 1827 ho became keeper of tho 
Natural History Museum. 

CAILLlfi, Ren6, kah-yay (1799 -1838), French 
explorer, born at Mauzc in Poitou, in 1827-28 
by his adventurous journey from Sierra Leone 
to Timbuktu and 'fangior gained a prize of 
10,000 francs offered by the geographical 
society of Paris. 

CA!N, Auguste Nicolas, ka^l (1822-94), 
French animal sculptor, was born and died 
in Paris. His son George (1853-1919) 
painted Mart des dernlers Montagnards^ &c. 


CAINE, Sir (Thomas Henry) Hall (1853*4931), 
British novelist, born (of Manx blood on his 
father’s side) at Runcorn, was trained as un 
architect, and wrote Recollections of Rossetti 
(1882), (1908), The Deemster (1<S87), 

The Eternal City (1901), The Prodigal Son 
(1904), and other popular novels; and a Life 
of Christ (1938). See S. Norris, Two Men of 
Maiixland { 1 948) . 

CAIRO, (1) Edward (1835 -1908), British 
Idealist philosopher, born at Circonock, 
Renfrewshire, became professor of Moral 
Philosophy at Glasgow in 1886 and master 
of Balliol College, Oxford ( 1893 4907). He is 
best known for his monumental commentary. 
The Critical Philosophy of Immanuel Kant 
(1889). Other workvS include The Evolution of 
Religion (1893). See study by H, Jones and 
J. FI. Muirhcad (1922). 

(2) John (1820 -98), brotiter of (1), was a 
great Scottish preacher. His Religion in 
Common Life-, preached before the C^ucen at 
Crathic in 1855, was said by Dean Stanley to 
be the greatest single sermon of the century. 
D.D. in 1860, he was appointed professor 
of Divinity in 1862, and was principal of 
Glasgow University 1873 -98. lie published 
Sermons (1858), An Introdnethn to the 
Philosophy of Religion (1880), and Spino::a 
(1888). 

CAIRNES, John Elliot (1823-75), Irish 
economist, was born at Ckistle Bellingham, 
County Louth, lie was placed in his father’s 
brewery; hut, much against his father’s will, 
went to J'rinity College, Dublin, wlicrc he 
graduated in 1848. In 1856 he was appointed 
professor of Political liconomy at Dublin, in 
1859 at Quccn’vS College, Galway, and in 1866 
at University College, London. lie resigned 
his chair in 1872 for health reasons, and died 
at Blackhcath. His ten works include 
Character and Logical Method of Political 
Economy (1857), 'The Slave Power (1862)* 
Essays on Political Economy (1873), and Some 
Leading Principles of Political Economy ( 1 874). 
Cairnes may be regarded as a disciple of Mill, 
though differing from him on many points. 
CAIRNS, (1) Hugh IMacCalmont Cairns, Earl 
(1819-85), born in County Down, N. Ireland, 
eduealed at Bcira.st and J’rinity College, 
Dublin, was called to the bar at the Middle 
Temple in 1844, entered parliament for Belfast 
in 1852, and quickly made his mark in the 
FIousc a sa debater. I le became (J.C. in 1856, 
in 1858 solicitor-general, in 1866 attorney- 
general under Lord Derby and a judge of 
appeal, and in 1867 Baron Cairns. Under 
Disraeli ho was made lord chancellor in 
1868, and again in 1874, and was created 
Viscount Oarmoyle and Earl Cairns in 1878, 
For some years he led the Conservatives in 
the Upper House, Ho prepared measures 
for simplifying the transfer of land, and 
projected that fusion of law and equity which 
was carried out by Lord Selbornc, 

(2) John (1818 92), Scottish theologian, 
born at Ay ton Law, Berwickshire, was from 
1867 professor of Theology in the United 
Presl^torian seminary. He nccame principal 
in 1879. Flo published a Memoir of Dr John 
Brown (I860), and Unbeliif In the IBt) 
Century (1881), See Life by MacEwei 
(1895). 
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CAIROLI, Benedetto, khrd'lee (1825-89), 
Italian statesman, born in Pavia. In youth a 
revolutionary and a Garibaldian, he was in 
1878 and 1879 Radical prime minister of 
Italy. 

CAIUS, Dr John, keez (1510-73), physician 
and scholar, was born at Norwich, Caius 
being a Latinized form of Kayes or Keys* 
In 1529 he entered Gonville Hall, Cambridge, 
of which in 1533 he was elected a fellow, 
having just before been appointed principal 
of Fiswick’s Hostel. In 1539 he went 

abroad, in 1541 was created an M.D. of 
Padua; returning to England in 1544, he 
lectured on anatomy in London, then 
practised at Shrewsbury and Norwich. In 
1547 he was admitted a fellow of the College 
of Physicians, of which he was subsequently 
nine times elected president. He also became 
physician to Edward VI, Queen Mary, and 
Queen Elizabeth. Gonville Hall, founded 
in 1348 by Edmund Gonville, rector of 
Thelnetham, Suffolk (d. 1351), was by Caius 
in 1557 elevated into a college, which took the 
name of Gonville and Caius College, and of 
which in 1559 he became master. A loyal 
Catholic, he had great trouble with his 
Protestant fellows, who burned his mass 
vestments, and whom in return he put in the 
stocks. He was author of ^ Boke or Counseill 
against the Sweatyng Sicknesse (1552), and of 
other works (collected in 1912) on subjects 
critical, antiquarian and scientific. 

CAJAJNDER, Aino Kaarlo, ka’-yan'cler (1879— 
1943), Finnish politician and forestry expert, 
born at Uusikaupunki, was educated at 
Helsinki, where he became professor of 
Forestry. He wrote notable works on forest 
ecology and plant geography, and was three 
times prime minister of Finland (1922, 1924, 
1937-40). 


CAJETAN, Ital. Gaetano, Cardinal, properly 
Thomas de Vio (1469—1534), born at Gacta, 
in 1508 became general of the Dominicans, 
in 1517 cardinal, in 1519 bishop of Gacta, 
and in 1523 legate to Hungary. In 1518 ho 
sought to induce Luther to recant at Augs- 
burg. He died at Rome. 

CALAME, Alexandre (1810-64), Swiss painter 
of Alpine scenery, born at Vovey, died at 
Mentone. See monograph by Rambert 
(Paris 1884). 

CALAMITY JANE, nickname of Martha Jane 
Burke (c. 1852-1903), American frontiers- 
woman, of eccentric character, usually 
dressed in man’s clothes, was celebrated for 
her bravery and her skill in riding and 
shooting, particularly during the gold rush 
days in the Black Hills of Dakota. She is 
said to have threatened ‘ calamity * for any 
man who tried to court her. See Study bv 
D. Aikman (N.Y. 1927). ^ ^ 

CALAMY, family of English Puritan divines: 

(1) Benjamm (1642-86), son of (2), preben- 
dary of St Paul s, published .4 Discourse 
about a Scrupulous Conscience^, dedicated to 
Judge Jeffreys. 

(^ Edmund (1600-66), father of (1), studied 
at Pembroke Hall, Cambridge (1616-19); 

^“®^wards became domestic chaplain 
to Felton, Bishop of Ely. In 1626 he was 
appointed tourer at Bury St Edmunds, but 
resigned when the order to read the £ook of 


Sports was enforced (16.^6); in 1639 he was 
chosen minivSter of St Mary Aldermanbury, 
London. He had a principal share m 
Smectymnuus (1641), a reply to Bishop Hall’s 
Divine Right of Episcopacy, He disapproved 
of the execution of Charles, and of Croinwcirs 
protectorate, and was one of the deputation 
to Charles II in Holland. His services were 
recognized by a royal chaplaincy and the 
offer of the bishopric of Coventry and 
Lichfield, which he refused through con- 
scientious scruples (his wife's, according to 
Tillotson). Ejected for nonconforinity in 
1662, he continued to attend service in 
his old church,^ till, heart-broken by the 
Great Fire, he died. He published nineteen 
sermons, Ac. 

(3) Kdmmid (1671 1732), grandson <d’ (2), 
studied three years at Utrecht, and, declining 
Canslarcs’ offer of a Setdtish professorship, 
from 1694 was a NonconfornuNt minister m 
London. He visited Sctnland in I 70y\ when 
Edinburgh, Cilasgow, and Abenleen all con- 
ferred degrees on him. His forty-one works 
include Acco/int of the Ejected Ministers (1702) 
and an interesting Autobiography, first 
published in 1829. 

CALAS, Jean, ka-hihs (lt)98 17(>2), French 
Px’otcstanl, a tradesman of Toulouse, who 
was broken on the wheel on the monstrous 
charge of having murdered his eldest son 
(who had hanged himsdl'), * because lie had 
contemplated conversion to C'atholicism *, A 
revision of the trial followed, and the 
parliament at Paris in 1765 declared Caius 
and all his family innocent. Louis XV gave 
them 30,000 livres, but neither the parliament 
of Toulouse nor the fanatical monks were 
ever brought to account. See Voltaire's Sur 
la toi&ance; a French monograph by 
Coqucrcl (2nd cd, 1870), an Llnglisli one by 
Sir F. H. Maugham (1928); and essays by 
Mark Pattison (1889) and Kcgan Paul (1891). 
CALDARA, kakdtih'ra, (1) Antonio (1670- 
1736), Italian compo.scr, wu.s born in Venice, 
and died in Vienna, where he was vicc- 
kapcllmcistcr. Amongst his cluira! works 
arc some outstanding examples of the poly- 
phonic style. He also wrote many operas 
and oratorios, and some trio-sonatas in the 
style of Corelli. 


(2) Folidoro. See CAKAVACKim (2). 

CALDECOTT, Randolph (1846 86), artist and 
book-illustrator, was Orst a baok-cierk at 
Whitchurch and Manchester and then moved 
to London to follow a successful artistic 
career. Until his health gave way he con- 
iributcd to Bunch and the Graphic, and 
xUustrated many books for children, Sec 
Blackburn (1886), 

CALDERON, Philip Hermogenes (I833«'9H), 
Bntish painter, son of a Spanish Froiestant 
retugoe, painted historical and genre pictures, 
was elected R.A. in 1867 and in 1887 became 
Royal Academy. 

CALDER6N DE LA BARCA, Pedro (1600- 
1081 ), one of Spam’s greatest dramatists, Nvas 
oorn of good famify at Madrid. After 
schooling under the Jesuits, he studied law 
and philosophy at Salamanca (1613-19), and 
during ten years’ service in the Milanese and 
saw much of men and manners 
that he afterwards utilized. On Lope’s death 
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in 1635, he was summoned by Philip IV to 
Madrid, and appointed a sort of master of 
the revels. In 1640 the rebellion in Catalonia 
roused him once more to take the field ; but 
in 1651 he entered the priesthood, and in 1653 
withdrew to Toledo. Ten years went by, and 
he was recalled to court and to the resumption 
of his dramatic labours, receiving, with other 
preferments, the post of chaplain of honour 
to Philip; and he continued to write for the 
court, the church, and the public theatres 
till his death. Castilian and Catholic to the 
backbone, Caldcrdn wrote with perfect 
fidelity to the Spanish thought and manners 
of his age. Schlcgcl pronounced him * the 
fourth in a mighty quaternion, with Homer, 
Dante, and Shakespeare PI is autos 
sacranientales, outdoor plays for the festival 
of Corpus Christi, number 72, and have been 
divided into seven classes — biblical, classical, 
ethical, ‘ cloak and sword plays dramas of 
passion, and so forth; the finest of them is 
El divino Orfeo, Of his regular dramas 118 
are extant. About a score of them are known 
to English readers through the following 
translators: Shelley (a fine fragment from 
The Magician); Denis M‘Carthy (10 plays, 
1853-73); Edward FitzGerald (8 plays, 1853 
et scq.); Archbishop Trench (2 plays, with 
essay on ‘Life and Genius*, 1856; 2nd 
cd. 1880). Sec Fitzmauricc-Kelly, Spanish 
Literature (lvS98), Men6ndcz y Pelayo, 
Calderdn (Madrid 1881), A. A. Parker, The 
Allegorical Drama of Calderdti (1943). 

CAI.DEUWOOD, (1) David (1575-1650), 
Scottish ecclesiastical historian, in 1617 
joined in a protest against granting the power 
of framing now church laWsS to an ecclesiastical 
council appointed by the king, and was 
imprisoned and banished. In Holland ho 
published (1625) the Altar e Damaseenum 
against Episcopacy. After King James’s 
death (1625), ho returned to Scotland, and 
spent years in collecting materials for his 
history of the Church of Scotland. 

(2) Henry (1 830-97), Scottish philosopher, 
from 1856 to 1868 was minister of Greyfriars, 
Glasgow, and then became professor of 
Moral Philosophy at Edinburgh. He was 
the author of The Philosophy of the Inftttite 
(1854), Vocabulary of Philosophy (l’894), 
David flume (1898), &c. Sec Life by his son 
and by the Rev. D. Woodsidc (1898). 

CALDWELL, (1) Anne. Sec Marsh (1). 

(2) Erskine (1903- ), American author, 
born at White Oak, Ga., worked amongst 
the * poor whites ’ in the southern states, 
where he absorbed the background for his 
best-known work Tobacco Poad (1932), of 
which the dramatized version by Jack 
Kirkland (1933 ) had a record run m New 
York. Other books include God*s Little Acre 
(1933), Sure Hand of Cod (1947), A Lamp for 
Nightfall (1952), and Love and Money (1954). 

CALElPINO, Atnbroftlo, kaLe-^pee'nd (1435- 
1511), an Augustmian monk, born at 
Bergamo, compiled a polyglot dictionary. 

CALETTLBRIJNL See Cavai.d. 

CALHOIJN, John Caldwell, kafhoon' (1782- 
1850), American statesman, of Irish Pres- 
Wterian descent, was born in Abbeville 
County, South Carolina, studied at Yale, and 
became a successful lawyer. In congress he 


supported the measures which led to the 
war of 1812-15 with Great Britain, and 
promoted the protective tarilf. In 1817 he 
joined Monroe’s cabinet as secretary of war, 
and did good work in reorganizing the war 
department. Ho was vice-president under 
John Q. Adams (1825-29), and then under 
Jackson. In 1829 he declared that a stale 
can nullify unconstitutional laws; and his 
Address to the People of South Carolina (1831) 
set forth his theory of state rights. On the 
passing by South Carolina in 1832 of the 
nullification ordinance he resigned the vicc- 
prcsidcncy, and entered the senate, becoming 
a leader of the states-righis movement, and a 
champion of the interests of the slave-holding 
states. In 1844, as secretary of state, he 
signed a treaty annexing Texas; but once 
more in the senate, he strenuously opposed 
the war of 1846-47 with Mexico. He, Henry 
Clay, and Daniel Webster were ‘ the great 
triumvirate ’ of American political orators. 
See the Life by M. L. Coit (1951). 
CALIGULA, Gains Caesar Augustus Germaui- 
cus, (a.d, 12-41), Roman emperor, the 
youngest son of Gcrmimicus and Agrippina, 
was born at Antium, Educated in the camp, 
he was nicknamed Caligula from his soldier's 
boots (callgae). He ingratiated himself with 
Tiberius, and, on his death in a.d. 37, was 
found to have been appointed co-heir along 
with the emperor’s grandson Gemellus; the 
senate, however, conferred imperitil power 
on Caligula alone. At first he seemed lavishly 
gcxKTous; but when illness, the result of his 
vicious life, had weakened his faculties, the 
lower qualities of his nature obtained the 
complete mastery. Besides squandering in 
one year the enormous wealth left by Tiberius 
(1^5,625,000), he banished or murdered his 
relatives, excepting his uncle Claudius and 
sister Drusilla (with whom ho is said to have 
carried on incestuous intercourse); filled 
Rome with executions and confiscations; 
amused himself while dining by having 
victims tortured and slain in his presence; 
and uttered the hideous wish that all the 
Roman people had but one neck, that he 
might strike it olT at a blow! His favourite 
horse he made a member of the college of 
priests and consul. Finally, he had declared 
himself a god, when he was assassinated. 
Sec study by Balsdon (1935). 

CALIXTUS, the name of three popes: 

Calixtus or Calllstiis I (from A.r>. 218 to 
222), according to Hippolytus, his bitter 
opponent, was originally a slave, and had 
twice undergone severe punishment for his 
crimes before ho became a priest under 
Zephyrinus, whom he succeeded. 

Calixtus 11 (1119-24), formerly Guido, 
Archbishc^ of Vienne, in 1121 overcame the 
antipopo Burdinus (Gregory VHI), who was 
supported by the emperor Henry V, and in 
1122 concluded with the emperor the 
concordat of Worms, which settled the 
Investiture Controversy. 

Calixtus HI (1455-58), formerly Alfonso 
dc Borja (ItaL Borgia), born at Jativa in 
Spain, was successively counsellor to Alfonso 
V of Aragon, Bishop of Valencia, and 
cardinal. He laboured in vain to organize a 
crusade against the Turks, and raised to the 
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cardinalate his nephew, Rodrigo Borgia 
(afterwards Alexander VI). The name 
Calixtus HI was also assumed by an antipope 
whom Frederick Barbarossa set up in 1168 
against Alexander HI. 

CALIXTUS, Georg (properly CiiUiscn) (1586- 
1656), Lutheran theologian, was born at 
Medelbye in Schleswig and from 1603 to 1609 
studied at Helmstedt, where, after travelling 
for four years in Germany, Belgium, England, 
and France, he became professor of Theology. 
Although acknowledged by learned Roman- 
ists to be one of their ablest opponents, he 
was, for some statements in his works which 
seemed favourable to Catholic dogmas, and 
others which approached too near to the 
Calvinistic standpoint, declared guilty of 
abominable heresy. Having at the conference 
of Thorn in 1645 been on more intimate 
terms with the Calvinistic than the Lutheran 
theologians, he was accused of apostasy. 
Flis friends in Brunswick, however, stood 
firmly by him, and he retained his chair till 
his death. Sec Henke, Georg Calixtus uml 
seine Zeit (1 853-60). 

C ALLAS, Maria Meneghini, kal'- (1923- ), 
American operatic soprano, born in New 
York of Greek parents. She studied at 
Athens Conservatory, and in 1947 appeared 
at Verona in La Cioconcia, winning immediate 
recognition. She sang with great authority 
in all the most exacting soprano roles, f^rom 
Bellini to Puccini and Wagner, excelling in 
the intricate bel canto style of pre-Verdian 
Italian opera. 

CALLCOTT, (1) Sir Augustus Wall (1779- 
1844), English landscape painter, husband of 
(3), brother of (2), born in Kensington. R.A. 
(1810), he was knighted in 1837. 

(2) John Wall (1766-1821), English com- 
poser, brother of (1), born in Kensington, in 
1866 published a Musical Grammar. He was 
especially celebrated for his glees, the best 
of which were published (1824) with a 
memoir by his son-in-law, W. Horsley. 

(3) Lady Maria (1785-1842), wife of (1), 
wrote Little Arthur^ s History of England. See 
Life by R. B. Gotcb (1937), 

C ALLEND AR, Hugh Longboumc (1863-1930), 
English physicist, born at Hatherop, Glos., 
educated at Cambridge, professor of Physics, 
McGill University, Montreal (1893), Uni- 
versity College, London (1898), Imperial 
College of Science (1902), devisee! a constant 
pressure air thermometer which could measure 
up to 450“ C., and also an accurate platinum 
resistance thermometer. 

Ellas, kaWyayz (1877-^- 
1945), Mexican general and politician. An 
ex-schoolmaster, he took part in the revolt 
against Porfirip Diaz (1910), became governor 
of Sonora (1917) and from 1924 to 1928 was 
president of Mexico. Known for his fanatical 
anti-clcricahsm and for his efforts to restrict 
industry, he was 
?o?he U 1^36 was exiled 

CALLIMACHUS, -lim'-, an Alexandrian 
poet, grammarian, and critic of the 3rd 
century b.c., was bom at Cyrene in Libva 
and became head of the Alexandrian Library! 

represent most of 
his eight hundred works have been edited by 


A. W. Mair (Loch l ibrary PLH); his six 
extant Hymns and sixtv four FniprauK 
Wilamowilz-Mollciulorir ( ^ 
CALLISTHENKS OF OI,VNTHUS, 
thi'mevz (d. 328 a.r.), a kinsman and pupil of 
Aristotle, devoted liim.self to natural and 
political history, and ace(nnpanio<l Alcxamlcr 
the Great on his expedition to India. His hold 
outspoken ways led to his being pot to death 
on a pretended charge of treasmu 32H nr 
Only a few fragments of his historic works 
remain, and these are not valuable. Tht 
History of Afewruhr ascrihetl to him belongs 
to the 2nd or 3ril century A.n., and is mucli 
more romance titan hist my. Sec Westcr- 
mann. Hr Cailisthene { \ 1838 42), 

CALLISTRA'FlkS, an Athenian orator \ritasc 
eloquence is .said to have filed the imagination 
of the youth! ul Denavsthencs, For his 
Spartan sympathies tic was condemned to 
death m .3(H and on his return from exile 
in Macedonia was executed. Another 
Callist rains wa.s a grammarian and critic. 
CALLLSTlkS, See CAnxins I. 

CALLOT, Jaccpies, Aofi/o (r. 1594 1635) 
Trench engraver, was hotm at Nanev and 
early devoted himself to art in opposition to 
lus fatherks wishes. A Imy o(' twelve, he 
attached himself to a baiuf of gvpsies, and 
wandered with them to Idorcncej thence u 
gentleman sent him on to Rome, where, 
however, .some Nancy tnerchams recognt/ed 
him, and induced him to return hotne. He 
twice rcvi.sited Italv. and in 1612 was studying 
in Rome; afterwurdshe ivpairetf to Morence! 
where, by numerous .spirited eteinngs, he 
gamed great fame. In 1621 he returned to 
Nancy, there to he favonraldv received by (he 
puke o( Lorraine. I ‘or Louis XIH. 'who 
invited him to Paris, he executed ctclungs of 
the siege ol Rochelle, but refused to com* 
nicmoratc the capture of his native town. 
His 1600 reah.siic engravings cast vivid light 
on the manners of (he t /tli century. His 
Miseries of IP'ar and his Gypsies are especiiUfy 
celebrated. See worka on him by Honchot 
Pans 8<)(>) Plan (Brussels PH H. I evertin 
(Brussels 1935) and Bechtel ( 1956 ). 
CALMET, Au^u.s(i)ni, kaLmay (1672 1757), 
P^9iedictlnc, entered (he order in 
was successively appointed teacher 

(1698), sub-prior at Mdaster in Alsace (1704), 
abbot of 8t Leopold 
>}ZH^ ttbbot o ScnoncH in Lorraine 
H<3 wrote biblical works and a 
llfory of Lorraine (4 vols. 1 728). .See 1 Jves 

ihdilaume 

CALMEITE, (L6on Charles) Albert (1863- 
1933), French bacteriologist, horn at Nice, 
Ptpii of Pasteur, and founder of the 
Pasteur Institute at Saigon, where h© dis- 

serum. He 

i of the Pasteur fmtitute at Lille 

known for the vaccine 
BCG (Bacillus Calmctte«Gu6rin), for Inociila- 
tipn against , tuberculosis, which he join ly 
discovered whh Dr Guerin. ^ ^ 

Francisco 1’adeo, Duke 
(4775-1842), a ^ reactionary Spanish states- 
Toulouse, 

CALONNE, Charles Alexandre de, koHon 
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(1734-1802), French statesman, born at 
Douai, studied law, and in 1783 was made 
controller-general of finance. As such he 
gained favour among the courtiers, who had 
complained of Turgot and Necker, by shower- 
ing on them sums obtained by borrowing and 
increased taxation. In 1786, when the people 
could bear this no longer, Calonnc advised 
the king to convoke the Assembly of the 
Notables, and distribute the burden of 
taxation more equally. In opening the 
Assembly (1787), he described the general 
prosperity of France, but confessed that the 
annual deficit of the treasury had risen to 
115 million francs, and that during 1776-86 
the government had borrowed 1250 millions ! 
The Notables demanded a statement of 
accounts; and failing to satisfy them, he was 
banished to Lorraine. After this, he resided 
chiefly in England, until in 1802 Bonaparte 
permitted him to return. He died very poor. 

CALOVIUS, or Kalau, Abraham (1612-86), 
Lutheran controversialist, was born at Mohr- 
ungen in East Prussia, and became succes- 
sively professor at Konigsberg (1637), preacher 
at Danzig (1643), and professor at Wittenberg 
(1650). PI© was six times married. 

CALPRENLDE, Gautier dcs Costes dc la 
(1610-63), French author, officer of the 
guards and royal chamberlain of France, 
wrote tragedies, tragi-comcdics, and the 
clever but tedious ‘heroic romances’, 
Cl^opdtre^ Cassandre, &c. 

CALI^URNIUS SICULUS, Titus, a Latin 
bucolic poet of the middle of the 1st century 
A.D, His Eclogues arc in Poslgatc’s Corpus 
(1904), and were translated by E. L L. Scott 
(1891). 

CALVAERT, Denis, or Dionisio Eiammingo 
(c. 1540-1619), Flemish painter, was born at 
Antwerp, and settled at Bologna. There he 
opened a school, among whoso students 
were Guido Reni, Domenichino, and Albahi, 
who afterwards, however, were pupils of the 
Caracci. 

CALVll, Emma (1866-1942), a French operatic 
singer, famous as ‘ Carmen % made her d6but 
at Brussels in 1882, and appeared in London 
in 1892. 

CALVERLEY, Charles Stuart (1831-84), 
English parodist, was educated at Harrow, 
Balliol, Oxford, and Christ’s, Cambridge. In 
1858 he was elected a fellow, and in 1865 was 
called to the bar, and settled in London. A 
fall on the ice in the winter of 1866-67 put an 
end to a brilliant career; and his last years 
were spent as an invalid. One of the most 
gifted men of his time, Calvcrlcy will be 
remembered by his two little volumes, Verses 
and Translations ( 1 862) and Fly Leaves (1 872), 
whose gem, ‘ Butter and Eggs appeared first 
in Chambers* s Journal for Nov. 1869. His 
rendering of Theocritus (1869) shows at once 
his scholarship and his facile mastery of 
English verso. See Memoir by Sendall, pre- 
fixed to bis Literary Remains (1885). 

CALVERT, (1) Edward (1799-1883), English 
pastoral artist and friend of Blake, born at 
Appledorc, Devon. See a memoir by his son 
(1893), and Binyon’s The Followers of William 
Blake (1925). 

(2) Frederick Crace (1819-73), English 
chemist, was born in London, resided in 


France (1836-46), and then settled as a 
consulting chemist in Manchester. He was 
largely instrumental in introducing carbolic 
acid as a disinfectant. 

(3) George. See Baltimork. 

(4) George Henry (1803-89), American 
author, great-grandson of Lord Baltimore, 
was born in Maryland, studied at Harvard 
and Gottingen, and from 1843 lived at 
Newport, Rhode Island. His works embrace 
poems, tragedies, comedies, essays, transla- 
tions from the German, and studies of Goethe 
(1872), Wordsworth (1878), Shakespeare 
(1879), and Coleridge, Shelley, and Goethe 
(1880). 

CALVET, Jean, kal-vay (1874- ), French 

literary historian, born at Castclnau- 
Montraticr, became professor at Toulouse 
and Paris, and is known for his works on 
St Vincent dc Paul (1911), Bossuet (1911), 
Vigny (1913), and French literary history in 
general, especially from the Catholic stand- 
point. 

CALVIN, John (1509-64), was born at Noyon, 
in Picardy, where his father, Gerard Caulvin 
or Cauvin, was procureur-llscal and secretary 
of the diocese. He studied Latin at Paris 
(from 1523) under Cordcrius; subsequently 
as a law-student in Orleans he received from 
the Scriptures his first impulse to theological 
studies. From Orleans he went to Bourges, 
where he learned Greek, and began to preach 
the reformed doctrines. After a sliort stay 
(1533) at Paris, now a centre of the ‘new 
learning ’ and of religious excitement, he 
visited Noyon. Wc next find him at Sain- 
tongc; at Ncrac, the residence of the queen 
of Navarre; at Angoul6me, with his friend 
Louis du Tillet; then at Paris again. Perse- 
cution raged so hotly that Calvin was no 
longer safe in France; at Basel he issued in 
1536 his Christianae Relii^ionls Institutlo, with 
the famous preface addressed to Francis 1. 
After a short visit to Italy, to RcmSc, Duchess 
of Ferrara, he revisited his native town, sold 
his paternal estate, and set out for Strasbourg, 
by way of Geneva, where Farcl (q.v.) 
persuaded him to remain and assist in the 
work of reformation. The citizens had 
asserted their independence against the Duke 
of Savoy; and magistrates and people 
eagerly joined with the reformers, A Protes- 
tant Confession of Faith was proclaimed, 
and moral severity took the place of licence. 
The strain, however, was too sudden and 
extreme. A spirit of rebellion broke forth 
under the ‘ Libertines and Calvin and Farel 
were expelled from the city (1538). Calvin, 
withdrawing to Strasbourg, devoted himself 
to critical labours on the New Testament; 
and here in 1539 he married the widow of 
a converted Anabaptist. But in 1541 the 
Genevans, wearying of the Libertine licence, 
invited Calvin to return; and after some 
delay, he acceded to their request. By his 
College of Pastors and Doctors, and his 
Consistorial Court of Discipline, he founded 
a theocracy, which was virtually to direct all 
the affairs of the city, and to control the 
social and individual life of the citizens. His 
struggle with the Libertines lasted fourteen 
years, when the reformer’s authority was 
confirmed into an absolute supremacy (1555). 
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During that long struggle occurred also 
Calvin’s controversies with Castellio (q.v.), 
Bolsec (q.v.), and Servetus (q.v.)- The last, 
whose speculations on the Trinity were 
abhorrent to Calvin, was arjprehended at 
Vienne by the Catholic authorities (to whom 
Calvin forwarded criminating documents), 
and was sentenced to be burned, but eifected 
his escaipe, and at Geneva, on his way to Italy, 
was subjected to a new trial, condemned, and 
burnt to death (1553). Calvin’s intolerance 
was approved by the most conspicuous 
Reformers, including the gentle Melanchthon. 
Through Beza he made his influence felt in the 
great struggle in France between the Guises 
and the Protestants. None can dispute Cal- 
vin’s intellectual greatness, or the powerful 
services which he rendered to the cause of 
Protestantism. Stern in spirit and unyielding 
in will, he is never selfish or petty in his 
motives. He rendered a double service to 
Protestantism: he systematized its doctrine, 
and he organized its ecclesiastical discipline. 
His commentaries embrace the greater part of 
the Old Testament and the whole of the New 
except the Revelation. The first collected 
edition of Calvin’s works is that of Geneva 
(12 vols. fol. 1617). A complete critical 
edition by Baum, Cunitz, Reuss, Ac., 
appeared at Brunswick (59 vols. 1863 - 
1900). By the Calvin Translation Society 
in Edinburgh, his works were collected 
and translated into English (52 vols. 1844- 
1856). His letters were published by Bonnet 
(2 vols. Paris 1854); in an English trans- 
lation by Constable and Gilchrist (1855 et 
seq.). The libraries of Geneva and Zdrich 
contain about 3000 MSS. of sermons and 
other short writings by Calvin. Beza’s life of 
him appeared in French in 1564, and in Latin 
in 1576. See studies by E. Doumergue (7 
vols. 1899-1927) and W. Walker (1906), J. 
McKinnon, Calvin and the Reformation 
(1936), Hunter, Teaching of Calvin (1950), 
McNeill, History and Character of Calvinism 
(1954), and Niesel, Theology of Calvin (1956). 

C^M, Port. Cao, Diogo, 15th-century 
Portuguese explorer, in 1482 discovered the 
mouth of the Congo, near whose bank an 
inscribed stone erected by him as a memorial 
was found in 1 887. 

CAMARGO, Maria Anna de (17 1 0-70), French 
dancer, born at Brussels, won European fame 
for her performances at the Opera (1 730-50). 
She was responsible for the shortening of the 
traditional ballet skirt and for the intro- 
duction of new steps. There are paintings of 
Quentin de la Tour. 

CAMBACER£S, Jean Jacques Rdgis de, 
kd-^ba-say-res (1753-1824), Duke of Parma 
and archchancellor of the Empire from 1804 
was bom at Montpellier. The ProJet de Code 
Civil, published in his name, formed the 
basis of the Code NapoUon. 

CAMBERT, Robert, kd~bayr (c. 1628-77), 
French operatic composer, born in Paris 
was a pioneer of French national opera, but 
of Lully (q v.) and came to London 
(1673) where he died. See Pougin, Les 
^ francais. 

SviSJS; Arnolfo di Cambio. 

CAMBON, ka-bs, (1) Joseph (1756-1820), 
French revolutionary, bom at Montpellier, 


was a financial expert and originator of the 
* Great Book ofthe Public Debt Although a 
moderate, he voted for the king’s death and 
was banished as a regicide in 1815, dying 
near Brussels. 

(2) Jules (1845-1935), was b'rench ambas- 
sador in Berlin from 1907 to 1914. 

(3) Paul (1843-1924), brother of (2), us 
French ambassador in London, 1898 1921 
greatly promoted the Entente C'ordialc. 

CAMBRENSIS. Sec Giraldiis. 
CAMBRIDGE, George William Frederick 
Charles, Duke of (18 19*»1904), was born at 
Hanover, the only son ofCJcorge 11 Ps seventh 
son, Adolphus Frederick (1774 1850), who 
was created first duke in 1801. Promoted 
major-general in 1854, he fought at Alma and 
inkermann; in 1862 was made licld-murshal; 
and from 1856 to 1895 was commandcr-in- 
chief. He married an actress, Miss fare- 
brother, their children bearing the name 
Fitzgeorge. Sec Lives by Verner (military; 
1905) and Sheppard (private ; 1906). 
CAMBYSRS, Pers. KamlHijiyu (d. 522 ii.o.), 
second king of the Metles ami Persians, 
succeeded his father, Cynis. in 529 ».<*. Ho 
put his brother Smerdis to death, and in 527 
or 525 invaded and conquered l-gvpt. lie 
meditated further conquests, but tlic Tyi’ian 
mariners refused to serve against Carthage; 
an army sent to sci/c the temple of Ammon 
perished in the desert; an<.l one which he led 
in person to Nubia purchased some conquests 
dearly at the price of myriads of lives. lie 
had given himself up to drunkenness and 
hideous cruelties, when news came, in 522, 
tliat Gaumdta, a Magiun, had assumed 
Smcrdis’ character, and usurped the Persian 
tlironc. Cambyses marche<l against him from 
Egypt, but died in Syria by accident or 
suicide. 

CAMDEN, (1) Sir Charles Pratt* 1st F.arl 
(1713-94), was educated at Eton ami (’am- 
bridge, and called to the bar in I73K. Lord 
chancellor from 1766 to 1770, he was 
president of the Council (1782 94), and was 
created Earl Camden in 1786. 

(2) William (1551-1623), Englisli scholar, 
antiquary, and historian, was born in London, 
wh^e his father was a painter, and educated 
at Qinst’s Hosphal, St PauPs School, and 
Oxford. Appointed second master of 
Westminster School in 1575, and head- 
m 1593, he undertook his survey of 
the British Isles, the famous Britarmia (1586; 
6th ed. 1607). It was first translated from the 
Latin by Philemon Holland in 1610. In 1597 
Camden was made Clarencieux King-at-arms, 
an appointment which gave him more leisure 
for hts favourite studies. His other mo.st 
important works. alHn Latin, are a list ofthe 
epitaphs m Westminster Abbey (1600). a 
collection of old English historians (1603), a 
narrative of the trial of the Gunpowder 
./(nwAif of the Reign of 
Elizabeth to 158B (1615), He died at Chislc- 
V™® house was afterwards Napoleon 


W^iftminster Abbey. 
CAMERARIUS, (1) Joachim (1500 74). 

changed his original name 
Liebhard into Camerarius, because his ton- 
fathers had been Kdomerer (chamberlains) 
to the bishops of Bamberg. His works 
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include an excellent biography of his Incnd 
Mclanchthon (1566), a collection of letters 
by that reformer (1569), and Epistohic 
Familiares (3 vols. 1583-95). 

(2) Joachim (1534-98), son ot (1), was one 
of the most learned physicians and botanists 


of his age. 

(3) Rudolf Jakob (1665-1721), was also a 
physician and botanist. 

CAMERON, (1) (George) Basil (1884- ), 

English conductor, born at Reading. He 
conducted the municipal orchestras ol 
Torquay, Hastings, and Harrogate, before 
going in 1930 to the United States, where he 
was conductor of the San Francisco and 
Seattle symphony orchestras. On his return 
he became, in 1940, one of the principal 
conductors of the Henry Wood Promenade 
concerts. He was created C.B.E. in 1957. 


(3) Sir David Young, R.A. (1865-1945), 
Scottish painter and etcher, belonged to the 
* Glasgow school Works may be seen in 
the Tate Gallery and the National Gallery of 


Scotland, 

(4) John (c. 1579-1625), the ‘walking 
library was born in Glasgow, and educated 
at its university. In 1600 he went to the 
Continent, where his erudition secured him 
appointments at Bergerac, Sedan, Saumur, 
&c. ; and returning to Britain in 1620, he was 
two years later appointed principal of Glas- 
gow University. In less than a year, however, 
he returned to Saumur, and thence to 
Montauban, where he received a Divinity 
professorship, and where, as at Glasgow, his 
doctrine of passive obedience made him many 
enemies. Fie was stabbed by one of them in 
the street, and died from the wound. His 
eight theological works, in Latin and I'rcnch 
(1616-42), arc said to be the foundation of 
Amyraut’s doctrine of universal grace (16.34). 

(5) Julia Margaret, Pattle (1815-79), 
born at Calcutta, married in 1838 the Indian 


jurist, Charles Hay Cameron (1795-1 880), and 
died, like him, in Ceylon. She took admir- 
able photographs of Tennyson, Darwin, 
Carlyle, Newman, &c. 

(6) Richard (1648-80), Scottish Covenanter, 
was born in Falkland, where, having studied 


at St Andrews 1662-65, he became precentor 
and schoolmaster under an Episcopal in- 
cumbent, but was subsequently ‘converted 
by the hcld-prcachcrs In 1678 he went to 
Holland, and returned in 1680 in time to 
publish the Sanquhar Declaration. Retiring 
then* with some sixty armed comrades, to 
the hills between Nithsdalc and Ayrshire, he 
succeeded in evading capture for a month. 
On July 20, 1680, however, the band was 
surprised by a body of dragoons on Airds 
Moss, near Auchinlcck, and, after a brave 
hght, Cameron fell. His hands and head 
were fixed on the Netherbow Port, Edinburgh. 
See Life by J. Herklcss (1897). 

(7) Simon (1799-1889), American states- 
man, born in Pennsylvania, was a journeyman 
printer and newspaper editor, in 1845 became 
a senator, was Lincoln’s secretary of war 
(1861-62), and minister plenipotentiary to 
Russia (1862-63), and died at New York. 

(8) Verney Lovett (1844-94), African 
explorer, was born at Radipole near Wey- 


mouth, entered the navy in 1857, and served 
in the Mediterranean, West Indies, Red Sea, 
and on the east coast of Africa, taking part 
in the Abyssinian expedition, and in the 
suppression of the slave-trade. In 1872 he 
was appointed to the command of an cast- 
coast expedition to relieve Livingstone, and 
starting from Bagamoyo in March 1873, in 
August at Unyanyembe met Livingstone’s 
followers bearing his remains to the coast. 
At Ujiji he found some of L.ivingstonc’s 
papers; and then he made a survey of Lake 
Tanganyika. In the belief that the Lualaba 
was the upper C.’ongo, he resolved to follow 
its course to the west coast; but native 
hostility prevented hint from forestalling 
Stanley’s discoveries in 1877, and striking 
south-west he reached Bengudaon November 
7, 1875. Made C.B. and commander, in 1878 
he travelled overland to India, to satisfy 
himself of the feasibility of a Constantinoplc- 
Bagdad railway; and in 1882. with Str 
Richard Burton, he visited the Ciold Coast. 
He wrote Across Africa (1877), Our Future 
Hii^hway to India (1880), several boys’ hooks, 
&c, lie died from a hunting accident. 
See Foran’s African Odyssey (1937). 
CAMERON OF LOCiHfciv, (1) Domdd 
(c. 1695-1748), ‘ Gentle I.ochiel a Higldmul 
chieftain, whose reluctant support of the 
young Pretender in 1745 cnciuinigcd that of 
other chieftains, died in exile in F'rance, 

(2) Sir Kwen (162‘M719), grandlhthcr of 
(1), fought at Killiccrankic ( 1689), He is said 
to have slain the last wolf in Scotland. 
CAMILLUS, Marcus F'urius (447 365 iKtM, a 
Roman patrician who first appears as censor 
in 40.3 «.<\ lie took Vcii in 396. after a ten 
years’ siege; and in .394 his magnanimity 
induced Falcrii to surrender unconditionally. 
Condemned on a charge of miHuppropriating 
the booty, but really because of his patrician 
haughtiness, ho went into banishment at 
Ardea (391); but, Brennus having cap- 
tured and destroyed all Rome except the 
Capitol, he was recalled and appointed 
dictator, appeared according to the legend 
just as the garrison were about to purcluisc 
the Gauls’ departure, and drove the invader 
from the town. He routed the Aequi, Volsci, 
and Etrusci; and in 3()7 \u:„ though eighty, 
ho became for the fifth lime dictator, and 
defeated the Gauls near Alba. I Ic died of the 

(^AiMiMAERTS, Lmlle, kamUihrts (1878- 
1953), Belgian (FYcnch-writing) poet and 
patriot, born in Brussels, lived in En^^lund 
from 1908 as professor of Belgian Studies at 
London University. 

CAMOENS, Port. CiimSes, ka-mr/islh Uik do 
(1524'-80), the greatest poet of Portugiil, bom 
at Lisbon, studied for the church m an 
* honourable poor student ’ at Coimbra, but 
declined to take orders. His Atmhltrides was 
acted before the university. Returning to 
Lisbon, probably in 1542, he fell in love with 
Donna Catcrina Atalde, who returned his 
affection; but her father was against the 
marriage, and the poet had to content himself 
with passionate protestations in his Rlmas-^^ 
short poems after the model of the Italians. 
For reasons not ascertained Camoens was 
banished from Lisbon for a year, and joining 
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a Portuguese force at Ceuta, served there for 
two years, losing his right eye by a splinter. 

In 1550 he again returned to Lisbon, where 
for the next three years he seems to have led 
a somewhat discreditable life; and haying 
been thrown into prison for his share in a 
street affray, was released only oii his volun- 
teering to proceed to India. At Goa (1 Ojj- 
15561 he engaged in two military expeditions, 
but his bold denunciations of the Portuguese 
officials at length led to an honourable exile 
in a lucrative post at Macao (1556). Return- 
ing to Goa (1558), he was shipwrecked and 
lost everything except his poem,_r/ie Lusiads. 
At Goa he was thrown into prison through 
the machinations of his former enemies; but 
at length, after an exile of sixteen years, 
Camoens returned to Portugal to spend the 
remainder of his life at Lisbon m pov<^ty 
and obscurity. In 1572 he published 
Lusiads, which had an immediate and brilliant 
success, but did little for the fortunes of its 
author, who died in a public hospital. In 
The Lusiads iOs Lusiados, ‘ the Lusitanians ), 
Camoens did for the Portuguese language 
what Chaucer did for English and Dante lor 
Italian— besides making himself the inter- 
preter of the deepest aspirations of the 
Portuguese nation. It has been called The 
Epos of Commerce’, and the Portuguese 
regard it as their national epic. Of Camoens 
sonnets, 70 have been well translated by 
Aubertin (1881); and the whole by Sir R. 
Burton (1885). We have an English rendering 
oiThe Lusiads by Sir R. Fanshawc (1655 ; ccl. 
J. D. M. Ford, 1940). See Burton’s Camoens 
(1882), Aubrey F. G. Bell’s monograph (1923), 
and a Portuguese Life by A. dc Oliveira 
Matos (1943). /is 

CAMPAGNOLA, kam-pa-nyo'la, (1) Domen- 
ico (c. 1490~c. 1564), Italian painter, pupil of 
(2) and assistant of Titian, known for his 
religious frescoes in Padua, also for masterly 
engravings and line drawings in the manner 
of Titian. 

(2) Giulio (1482-c. 1515), Italian engraver, 
bora at Padua, designed type for Aldus 
Manutius, and produced fine engravings 
after Mantegna, Bellini, and Giorgione. 
CAMPAN, Jeanne Louise Henrictte, kd~pd 
(1752-1822), French writer, born in Paris, 
confederate of Marie- Antoinette (1770-92), 
after Robespierre’s fall opened a boarding- 
school at St Germain-en-Laye at which 
Hortense de Beauharnais was a pupil; and in 
1806 Napoleon appointed her head of the 
school at Ecouen for the daughters of officers 
of the Legion of Honour. She wrote Vie 
privie de Marie Antoinette (1823), Journal 
anecdotique (1824), and Correspondance avec 
la Heine Hortense (2 vols. 1835). See works 
by Flammermont (1886) and V. M. Montague 
(1914). 

CAMPANELLA, Tommaso (1568-1639), 
Italian philosopher, was bora at Stilo in 
Calabria, entered the Dominican order in his 
fifteenth year, was as a theological or political 
heretic confined in a Neapolitan dungeon for 
twenty-seven years, and seven times racked, 
and died in the Dominican monastery of 
St Honore, near Paris. An opponent of the 
schoolmen, he wrote over fifty works, chiefly 
in Latin, among them Philosophia Sensibus 
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Demonstrata (1591), Universalis Philosophia 
(1638), and Civitas Solis (162.1), an imitation 
of Plato’s Republic. His sonnets, first 
published by his Cierman disciple, Tobias 
Adami, in 1622, were translated into rhymed 
English by J, A. Symonds in 1878. See Life 
by Amabilc (3 vols. 1882), and study by 
Mattel (Florence 1934). 

CAMPBELL, kamlndk a Scottish family 
name, to which genealogists have chosen to 
assign an Anglo-Norman origin, deriving it 
from the Latin De Campo Bello. An alter- 
native theory makes it purely CVUie, of 
Scoto-Irish origin; and Camhek as the name 
was always formerly written, is just itic Celtic 
cam beul, ‘ curved mouth Sir Duncan 
Campbell of Lochow, created Lord Campbell 
in 1445, and his descendants, the ducal house 
of Argyll (q.v.), have been notiectl (here. 
From his younger son, Sir Colin C'amnbcll of 
Glenorchy (r. 1401) 78), arc descended the 
carls and marquises of Breadalbane (creations 
1681 and IH3L35); and from tlie younger 
son of the second Lari of Argyll, who fell at 
Flodden in 1513, the earls of C'awdor (er, 
1827). 

(1) Alexander (1788 1866), American 
minister, leader of the * Disciples of C'hrist \ 
otherwise known tis ‘ C.'ampbellitcs \ was born 
near Ballymena, Antrim, and emigrated to 
the States with his father, 'IlMmiiis (1763 
1854), in 1807. 'fhey advocated a return to 
the simple church of New 'reslanicat times, 
and in 1826 Alexander published a translation 
of the New 'I'cstament, in which the word 
‘baptism’ gave place to * immersionL In 
1841 he founded Bethany ('t)llegc in West 
Virginia, and lierc he died. He wrote nuich. 
See Liic by Richardson (1868). 

(2) Sir Colin, Baron (‘lyde (1792 1863), 
was born in Glasgow. His father was a 
carpenter, named Madiver, but ('olin 
assumed the name of Campbell from his 
mother’s brother, Colonel John I'ampbdl, 
who in 1802 put him to school at liosport. 
He was gazetted an ensign in 1808* and by 
1813 had fought his way up to a captaincy, 
serving on the Walchercn expedition (1809), 
and through all the Peninsular war, where lie 
was twice badly wounded. He took part in 
the expedition to the United States (1814), 
and then passed nearly thirty years in garrison 
duty at Gibraltar, Barbadocs, Dcmcrani, and 
various places in England, in 1837 becoming 
lieutenant-colonel of the 9Bth foot. For the 
brief Chinese campaign of 1842 he was made 
a C.B. and for his brilliant services in the 
second Sikh war (1848-49) a K.CJL, there- 
after commanding for three years at Peshawar 
against the frontier tribes. On the outbreak 
of the Crimean war in 1854 he was appointed 
to the command of the Highland Brigade; 
the victory of the Alma was mainly his; 
and his, too, the splendid repulse of the 
Russians by the * thin red line ’ in the battle 
of Balaklava, He was rewarded with a 
K..G.C.B., with a sword of honour from his 
native city, and with several foreign orders, 
and in 1856 was appointed inspector-general 
of Infantry. On the outbreak of the Mutiny 
(July 1857), Lord Palmerston offered him the 
command of the forces in India: he effected 
the final relief of Lucknow in November, was 
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created Baron Clyde in July 1858, and brought 
iie rebellion to an end by December. 
■Returning next year to England, he was made 
i field-marshal. He died at Chatham, and 
vas buried in Westminster Abbey. Sec 
L.ivcs by Lieutenant-general Shadwcll (2 vols. 
1881) and Archibald Forbes (1895). 

(3) Donald. Sec (II). 

(4) Duncan (c. 1680-1730), a dcai-and- 
3umb London soothsayer, born in Lapland, 
Df an Argyllshire father. Sec his Lite by 
Defoe (1720; new cd. by Aitkcn, 1895). 

(5) George (1719--96), Scottish divine, was 
Dorn at Aberdeen, and educated there at the 
grammar school and Marischal College. 
A^bandoning law for divinity, he was in 1748 
Drdained minister, and in 1759 was appointed 
principal of Marischal College, in 1771 
professor of Divinity. His works included 
the famous Dissertation on Miracles (1762) 
in answer to Hume, Philosophy of Rhetoric 
'1776), and Lectures on Ecclesiastical History 
^1800), with a memoir by G. S- Keith. 

(6) James Dykes (1838-95), Coleridge’s 
biographer, was for many years a successful 
[ncrchant in Mauritius. 

(7) John, 1st Baron Campbell (1779-1861), 
iord chancellor of England, born at Cupar, 
Fife, studied for the church at St Andrews, 
.urned to law and journalism, and was called 
.0 the bar in 1806. A Whig M.P. (1830-49), 
1 C was knighted and made solicitor-general 
n 1832, and became attorney-general in 
1834. Created a baron in 1841, he was 
appointed successively lord chancellor of 
Ireland, chancellor of the duchy of Lan- 
:astcr (1846), chief-justice of the Queen’s 
Bench (185()), and lord chancellor (1859). 
His Lives of the. Chief-Justices (1849-57) and 
Lives of the Lord Chancellors (1845-47) arc 
iisfigiired by the obtrusion of himself, and 
n later volumes by inaccuracy. See Life 
py his daughter, the Hon. Mrs Hard castle 
;i881). 

(8) John Francis, of Islay (1822 85), folk- 
orist, was educated at Eton and Edinburgh 
University, held oOices at court, and was 
afterwards secretary to the lighthouse and 
:oal commissions. He travelled much, and 
lied at Cannes. An enthusiastic Highlander 
and profound Gaelic scholar, he is chiefly 
•emembered by his Popular Tales of the PVest 
Highlands (4 vols. Edinburgh 1860-62). 

(9) John McLeod (1800-72), Scottisli 
hcologian, was born at Kilninver, Argyll- 
jhirc, entered Glasgow University at eleven, 
and was ordained minister of Row, near 
Helensburgh, in 1825. His views on the 
personal assurance of salvation and on the 
iniversality of the atonement led to his 
Icposition for heresy in 1831. For two years 
le laboured in the Highlands as an evangelist, 
and then for six and twenty, from 1833, 
preached quietly without remuneration to a 
:ongregation that gathered round him in 
alasjgow. From 1870 he lived at Rosneath, 
and here he died. Fie wrote Christ the Bread 
f Life (1851), The Nature of the Atonement 
H85Q, and Thoughts on Revelation (1862). 
Sec the Memorials by his son (2 vols. 1877). 

(10) Lewis (1830-1908), Scottish classical 
scholar, born in Edinburgh, and educated 
;here, at Glasgow, and Oxford, took Anglican 


orders, and was professor of Greek at St 
Andrews 1863-92. Fie is known especially 
for his editions of Sophocles and Plato. 

(11) Sir Makolni (1885-1949). British 
racing motorist, born in Chisichurst, Kent, 
from 1927 onwards established successive 
world speed records in motor and speed-boat 
racing. Knighted in 1931, he was the first 
motorist to exceed 300 m.p.h. (at Bonneville 
Salt Flats, Utah, 1935). His son Donald 
(1921- ) broke the world water speed 
record on Ullswatcr in 1955, and breaking his 
own record yearly, reached 260*35 m.p.h, on 
Coniston Water in 1959. 

(12) Mrs Patrick, mh* Beatrice Stella 
Tanner (1865““1940), (porn at Kensington of 
mixed English and Italian parentage, married 
in 1884, went on the stage in 1888. Though 
her mercurial temperament made her tlie 
terror of managers, she possessed outstanding 
charm and talent, and leapt to fame in the 
Second Mrs Tanqueray (1893). Her first 
husband fell in South Africa in 1900; in 1914 
she married George Cornwallis-Wcst. She 
played Eliza Doolittle in Shaw’s Pygmalion 
(1914) and formed a long friendship with the 
author. 

(13) Reginald John (1867-1956), born at 
London, entered the Congregational rm’nistry, 
was pastor of the City Temple, Londoit 
(1903-15), and in 1907 startled the evangelical 
world by his exposition of an * advanced ’ 
New Theology. 

(14) (Ignatius) Roy (Duiinachie) (1901 57). 
South African poet and journtilist, born in 
Durban. The violence of his personality and 
his enthusiasms give his work a brilliance 
quite distinct from its merit. He became an 
ardent admirer of things Spanish and fought 
with Franco’s armies during the civil war. 
Flis books include The Flaming Terrapin 
(1924), The IVayzgoose (1928), Adanmtor 
(1930), The (Jeorgiad (1931), Mifhraic 
Emblems (1936), anti Flowering Rifle (19.39). 
A collected edition of his poems appeared in 
1949 and he published two autobiographical 
volumes: Broken Record (1934) and Light on 
a hark Horse (1951). 

(15) Thomas (1777- HH44), Scottish poet, 
was born and educated in Cilasgow, and in 
1797 repaired to Edinburgh nominally to 
study law; hut he was more and more tlrawn 
to the reading and writing of poetry. T7ie 
Pleasures of Hopi% published in 1799, ran 
through four editions in a year. During a 
tour on the Continent (1800 01) Campliell 
visited Hohenlinden, at Hamburg fell in 
with the prototype of his * Exile of Erin \ and 
sailed past the batteries of Copenhagen, In 
1803 he married and settled in London, 
having refused the offer of a chair at Wilna. 
and resolved to adopt a literary career. 
H© contributed articles to The Edinburgh 
Encyclopaedia, and compiled The Annals of 
Great Britain from George // to the Pmcc of 
Amiens. In 1809 appeared Gertrude of 
iVyoming; in 1818 Campbell was again in 
Germany, and on his return he published his 
Specimens of the British Poets. In 1820 he 
delivered a course of lectures on poetry at 
the Surrey Institution : and from this date to 
1830 he edited The New Monthly Mamxlm, 
contributing thereto The Last Man and other 
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poems. In 1827-29 he was thrice elected 
ford rector of the university of Glasgow. 
He died at Boulogne, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. " Hohenlinden % ‘Ye 
Mariners of England % and ‘ The Battle of the 
Baltic ’ are among his best-known poems. 
See his Life and Letters by Beattie (1849), 
Cyrus Redding’s Reminiscences (1859), a 
short Life by Hadden (1900), and editions of 
the poems by Allingham (1890), Lewis 
Campbell (1904), and Logie Robertson (1908). 

(16) William Wallace (1862-1938), Ameri- 
can astronomer, born in Hancock County, 
Ohio, worked at the Lick observatory, 
California, from 1891, becoming director in 
1930, and is known for his work on the 
velocity of stars. 

(17) William Wilfred (1860-1919), Canadian 
poet, born at Kitchener, Ontario, author of 
Lake Lyrics (1889), &c., and editor of the 
Oxford Book of Canadian Verse. 

CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, Sir Henry 
(1836-1908), was the second son of Sir James 
Campbell, lord provost of Glasgow in 
1840-43. He assumed the name Bannerman 
in 1872. Educated at Glasgow and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, he became Liberal M.P. 
for the Stirling burghs in 1868, was chief 
secretary for Ireland in 1884, and, having 
been converted to Home Rule for Ireland, 
war secretary in 1886, G.C.B. in 1895, 
Liberal leader in 1899, prime minister in 
1905. He resigned April 4, 1908, and died 
April 22. A ‘ pro-Boer he granted the 
ex-rcpublics responsible government; and he 
launched the campaign against the House of 
Lords. See the Life by Spender (1923). 

CAMPE, Joachim Heinrich (1746-1818), 
German educationist, born near Holzmindcn, 
after serving with Basedow (q.v.) founded 
an institution of his own, and in 1787 
reorganized the school system in Brunswick, 
where he also established a large publishing 
house. He wrote some works on education, 
and a German Dictionary (5 vols. 1807-11); 
but his books for the young were specially 
popular — e.g. Robinson der Jungere. See 
study by Leyse (1896). 

CAMPEGGIO, Lorenzo, kam-ped^jo (1472- 
1539), Italian cardinal, born at Bologna, 
studied law, married early, and after his 
wife’s death took orders. He was made 
Bishop of Feltri (1512), a cardinal (1517), 
papal legate to England to incite Henry VIII 
against the Turks (1518), and bishop of 
Salisbury and archbishop of Bologna (1524). 
Joint judge with Wolsey in the divorce suit 
against Catharine of Aragon, he ended by 
displeasing all parties (1 529). 

CAMPENDONCK, Heinrich (1889-1957), 
German expressionist painter, born at 
Krefeld, a member of the ‘ Blue Rider ’ 
group founded by Marc and Kandinsky 
(qq.v.). 

CAMPENHOtJT, Francois von (1779-1849), 
Belgian composer, wrote La Brabanconne 
(the Belgian national anthem). 

CAMPER, Peter (1722-89), Dutch anatomist, 
born at L^den and died at the Hague, wrote 
a senes of works on mammalian anatomy, 
and was professor at Franeker (1749-61), 
Amsterdam (1761-63), and Groningen (1763- 


CAMPHAUSEN, Wilhelm, kampdunv'zen 
(1818-85), German painter of battle-pieces, 
was born and died at Dilsscldorf, 
CAMPHUYSEN, Dirk Rafelsz, (1586- 

1627), Dutch painter, minister, and religious 
poet, born at Gorinchem. His son Govert 
(1624-74), court painter at Stockholm, and 
his nephew Raphael (1598-1057), arc now 
believed to have painted many pictures 
formerly attributed to him. 

CAMPI, a family of artists at (,'rcmona: 

(1) Antonio (d. after 1591), brother of 
(3) and (4), was a successful imitator of 
Correggio. 

(2) Bernardino (1522 90), the son of a 
goldsmith, and possibly a kinsmat) of (I)^ 
imitated Titian with such success lltat it has 
been ditficult to distinguish tlu* copies front 
the originals. His works may be seen in 
Mantua and Crcmonti. 

(3) Giiilio (r. 1502-72), eldest brother of 
(1), studied under (Juilio Romano ami has 
left a tine altar-piece at CYentomi, 

(4) Vineenzo (1536 91), excelled in small 
figures; some ol his portraits attd paintings 
of fruits were also highly valued, 

CAMPIN, Robert (r, 137.5 1444), Dutch 

artist, called the Muster Fk^mune front his 
paintings in the Abbey of that name near 
Li6gc. He was identified by M. (ieorges 
Huhn in 1909, About 1400 he settled at 
Tournai, where Roger van der Weyden and 
Jaques Darct were his pupils* and he is 
thought to have learnt technical secrets from 
Hubert van Eyck. His Afadomm and the 
pair of portraits of a man ami his wife in 
the National Ciallery, Loudon, show him to 
have been a painter of rude vigour. 
CAMPION, (1) Edmund (I54() HI), the first 
of the English Jesuit martyrs, was the son 
of a London tradesman, and from Christ’s 
Hospital passed to St Jolm’s College, Oxford. 
He became the most popular man at the 
university, but hankeretl after the old religion, 
although ho took deacon’s orders in' the 
Church of England in 1569, in which year he 
attempted to help ro-cstubhslr Dublin Univer- 
sity. Suspected of leanings towards Rome, 
and fearing arrest, he escaped to Douai* and 
in 1573 Joined the Society of Jesus in Bolicmia. 
In 1580 he was recaUed from Prague, where 
he was professor of Rhetoric, to accompany 
Parsons on the Jesuit mission into bingland. 
The audacity of his controversial manifesto 
known as Campion *.s ‘ Brag and chtdienge % 
which was followed by his l>ecem Ratkmes, 
or Ten Reasons h greatly irritated his 
opponents. In July 1581 he was caught near 
Wantage, and sent up to London, tied on 
horseback, with a paper stuck on his hat 
msenbed Campion, the seditious Jesuit \ 
Thncc racked, he was tried on a charge of 
consmracy of which he was innocent, hanged 
on December 1, 1581, and, with other 
sulTerers m the same cause, beatified by 
Leo Xin in 1886. See Lives by Richard 
Simpson (1867; new ed, 1896) and E. Waugh 

(2) Thomas (1567-1620), physician, poet, 
and compiler, was born at Witham in Essex, 
studied at Cambridge and abroad, and died in 
London* He set his own lyrics to music, and 
as well as poetry in Latin and English ho left 
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several books of ‘ ayres ’ for voice and lute. 
See study by Kastendicck (1938). 
:AMFOAMOK, cic (1817-1901), 

Spanish pool, born in Navia. He* gave up a 
nicdical career for literature j but alter some 
success during his lifetime, his work is now 
neglected. Modern taste finds him preten- 
tious and shallow, in spile of a certain super- 
ficial wit. His short, epigrammatic poems, 
X)oloras, pequerios povmas and humvnidas, 
arc still readable. {Obras completes, 8 vols. 


1901^03.) 

::AMP0U, Alfredo, cam'-po- (1906- ), 

Italian violinist, born in Rome, m London 
from 1911, won an early reputation as a 
soloist, but during the lean years ot the 1930s 
became better known for his salon orchestra, 
disbanded at the beginning of the war, after 
which he emerged as one of the outstanding 
violinists of the time. 

::AMP0MANES, Pedro Rodriguez, Count of, 
kam-po-niah' nays (1723”18()2), Spanish states- 
man and writer on political economy. 
:AMR0SE, Willinni Ewert Berry, 1st Vis- 
count (1879-1954), British new'spaper prop- 
rietor, was born at Merthyr I’ydtil, son of 
an alderman of that town. After working 
on local newspapers, he founded (in 1901), 
with his brother CJomcr (see KrM.siiiY), The 
Advertising World, In 1915 the brothers 
Berry acquired the Sunday Times and during 
the ’twenties gained control of more than a 
hundred national and provincial publications. 
I’hcy also bought large paper nulls. In 1928 
Berry became managing editor of the Daily 
Telegraph and denounced as bribes the gifts 
oflered in the circulation w'ar of the Hhirlics. 
He was raised to the peerage in 1941, and in 
1947, at the time of the Royal Commission 
on the Press, published British Newspapers 
and their Controllers, 

CAMUCCINl, Vincenzo, ka-moO’chee^nee 
(1771-1844), Italian painter of biblical and 
classical subjects, was bom and died at 
Rome. 

CAMUS, kah'^ndls, (1) Albert (19L3 59), 
French writer, born a farm-labourer’s son at 
Mondovi, Algeria, studied philosophy at 
Algiers and, interrupted by long spells of ill- 
health, turned actor, schoolmaster, play- 
wright and journalist there and in Pans. 
Active in the French resistance during World 
War H, he became co-editor with Sartre of 
the left-wing newspaper Combat after the 
liberation until 1948, when he broke with the 
latter and * committed ^ political writing. 
Having earned an international reputation 
with his nihilistic novel, VEtranger (1942; 
trans. 1946), ‘ the study of an absurd man in 
an absurd world Camus set himself in his 
subsequent work the aim of elucidating some 
values for man confronted with cosmic 
meaninglessness. The essays Le Mythe de 
Sisyphe (1942; trans. 1955), on suicide, and 
UMomme rivolti (1951; trans. 1953), on the 
harm done by surrendering to ideologies, 
the magnanimous letters to a German frtend 
(1945), a second masterpiece La Peste (1947; 
trans. 1948), in which the plague-stricken 
city Oran symbolizes man’s isolation, were 
followed by a return to extreme ironical 
pessimism fn La Chute (1956; trans, 195^. 
Le Malentendu and Califtula (both 1945 ! 


trans. 1947) arc his best plays. Ilis political 
writings arc collected in Actuelles I (1950) and 
11 (1953)- He was awarded the Nobel prize 
(1957) and was killed in a ear accident. Sec 
studies by R. de lappet (1951), R. Maquet 
(1955; (fans. 1958), R. Quilliot (195(V), P. 
1hody (I957), i\, Brec (I959) and J. C'ruik- 
shank (1959). 

(2) Arnmml Gaston (1740 1804), French 
revolutionary, horn in Paris, was .sent in 179.^ 
to make Dumouric/, prisoner, but was 
lumsdf with four colleagues seized and 
delivered over to the Austrians.^ After an 
imprisonment of two ami a half years, he 
was exchanged for the dtiuglUer of 1 ouis 
XVL and on his return to Paris was niadc 
member, and al'lcrwards prc.sident, of the 
Council of Five Hundrctl. but rcsigneil in 
1797, and devoted his time to liteniltirc. 
CANALKTFO. properly Canale, (1) Antonio 
(169T176K), Venetian painter, stiidicd . at 
Rome, painted a series of vicvv.s in Venice, 
spent most of the years 174(y-56 in F'ngUtnd. 
where he painted excellent views of 1 ondon 
and elsewhere, but died in Itis native edy* 
See Life by F’. J. B. Watson (1950). 

(2) Bernardo Bellotto, *surnanKHl Canaletto 
(1720 80), nephew of (1), attained high 
excellence as a painter, and alst> as tut 
engraver on copper. He practised his art m 
Venice, Rome, Verona, Brescia, Milan, 
Dre.sdcn, and F.ngland, where he painted a 
masterly interior of King’s (I’ollcge Chapel, 
Cambridge. He died in Whusavv. iSce R. 
Meyer, Die beiden Camdetti (Dresden 187H), 
and monograph by K, T, Parker (1948), 
C’ANDACE, kan'da-sve, the lumte (or rather 
title) of the queens of Fithiopia in the tirst 
C’hristian century. 

CANDLLSH, Robert Smith (1806 73), Scottish 
ecclc.siu.stic, horn in Ld inburgh* was minister 
from 1834 of SI George’s, Ldinburgh. After 
the Disruption he co-operated with Dr 
C!halmcrs in organising the Free C’hurdu 
and from C'hulmcrs* death was Us virtual 
leader. He was made moderator of the FVec 
Assembly in 1861, principal of the New 
College m 1862, and a D.D. of Iklinhurgh. 
See Life by Dr W. Wilson (1880). 
CANDOLLE, /uWo/, (1) Alphonse de (1806- 
1893), French botanist, son of (2)* published 
the great (hUtgniphie Imtmdtme (2 vols. 1855) 
and VOrigirw des pktmes euhMes (1883); ho 
also edited his father’s Mthnolres (1862). 

(2) Augustin Pyrame de CI77«»-1841), French 
botanist, was born at C5eneva, February 4, 
177Sj and there and in Paris studied chemistry 
physics, and botany. His earliest work, on 
lichens (1797), was followed by Astragakmdt 
(1802) and PrapriMs m^kmm des planm 
(1804). FI© first lectured on botany in the 
ColRge do France in 1804. IHs Fhre 
fran^alse appeared in 1805. For the govern* 
merit he traversed F¥anco and Italy in 1806’* 
1812, investigating their botany and agricul- 
ture, He was appointed in 1807 to a chair at 
Montpellier; in 1816 he retired to Oenevai 
where a professorship of Botany was founded 
for him. Ho died September 9, 1841. His 
greatest work, Megid Vm^tabilie Systems 
mturak (vols. i-h. 1818-21), was on a 
smaller scale continued in the Prpdr&mm 

Svstematls Naturalist Miami 'Vemtahlm^ ill 
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vols. 1824-73, the last ten by his son and 
Others). 

CANINA, Luigi, ka-nee'na (1795-1856), 
Italian architect and antiquary, was born at 
Casale, lived in Turin and Rome, and died at 
Florence. 

CANNABICH, Christian (1731-98), German 
composer, born at Mannheim, studied under 
Stamitz, whose successor he became as 
Konzertmeister at the ducal court of Karl 
Theodor at Mannheim, and later at Munich. 

He composed over 100 symphonies as well 
as ballets, chamber works, &c. See studies 
by Kloiber (Munich 1928) and H. Hofer 
(Munich 1921). 

CANNING, (1) Charles John, 1st Earl (1812- 
1862), third son of George Canning (3), was 
born in London, and was educated at Eton 
and Christ Church, Oxford, where he obtained 
high honours. He entered parliament in 1836 
as Conservative member for Warwick, but 
next year was raised to the Upper House as 
Viscount Canning by his mother’s death, 
both his elder brothers having predeceased 
her. In 1841 he became undcr-sccrctary in 
the Foreign Office. Under Lord Aberdeen 
he was postmaster-general; and in 1856 he 
succeeded Lord Dalhousic as governor- 
general of India. The war with Persia was 
brought to a successful close in 1857. In 
the same year (May 10), the Indian Mutiny 
began with the outbreak at Meerut. Canning’s 
conduct was decried at the time as weak — he 
was nicknamed ‘Clemency Canning’; but 
the general opinion later was that he acted 
with courage, moderation, and judiciousness. 

In 1858 he became the first viceroy, and in 
1859 was raised to an earldom. He had 
married in 1835 Charlotte, elder daughter of 
Lord Stuart de Rothesay, and sister to Lady 
Waterford ; and she having died at Calcutta on 
November 18, 1861, he retired from his high 
office, and died in London. See Life by Sir 
H. S. Cunningham (1892), and A. J. C. Hare’s 
Story of Two Noble Lives (3 vols. 1894). 

(2) Elizabeth (1734-73), a London domestic 
servant who in January 1753 disappeared 
for four weeks, and then alleged she had been 
seized by two men and carried to a house at 
Enfield Wash, where she had been ill-used by 
an old woman, and starved in an upper room, 
to compel her to an immoral life. She 
identified Susannah Wells and an old gypsy 
named Mary Squires as her persecutors; and 
Squires was sentenced to be hanged, Wells to 
be burned in the hand. The lord mayor 
made further investigations, which resulted in 
Squires’ free pardon; and the case now 
became the excitement of the town. On 
April 29, 1754, Canning was tried at the Old 
Bailey for perjury, and after an eight days’ 
trial, in which the jury seem to have been 
completely puzzled between the thirty-eight 
witnesses who swore that Squires had been 
seen in Dorsetshire, and the twenty-seven who 
swore to her having been in Middlesex, was 
sentenced to seven years’ transportation. She 
died at Weathersfield, Connecticut. See 
Paget s Paradoxes and Puzzles (1874), and 
book by Machen (1925). 

(3) George (1770-1827), English statesman, 
bom in London. His father, who claimed 
descent from William Canynges of Bristol 


CANNING 

(q.v.), displeased his funuly by marrying 
beneath his station, and died in j>ovcrty when 
his son was one year old. I'he boy's educa- 
tion was provided by his uncle, Stratford 
Canning, a banker, b'rom Idon he passed in 
1788 to Christ Church, Oxford, and thence 
in 1790 to Lincoln's Inn, But in 1794, at 
Burke’s suggestion, he entered parliament for 
Newport, Isle of Wight, as a supporter of 
Pitt; in 1796 he was appointed an under- 
secretary of state; and in I7‘>8 he established 
his reputation by his speeches against the 
slave-trade and ricrncy's motion for peace 
with the French Directory. I le gave valuable 
assistance to the ministry, not ottly by his 
voice in parliament, hut by his pen in the 
Anti-Jacobin (1797 98;) the ‘ Ncctly Knife- 
grinder ’ is one of his happiest etlorts. In 
1800 he married Joan Scott, \vhi> was sister 
to the Duchess of Portland, and Iiad £HK),000. 
Pitt resigned office in 1801; when he again 
became premier. Canning was treasurer of 
the navy until Pitt’s death (1804 06). In 
the Portland ministry (1807) Canning us 
minister for foreign affairs planned the 
seizure of the Danisft fleet, which did so much 
to upset the schemes of Napolcott; and Ite 
recommended the energetic tin>.scciition of 
hostilities in Spain untlcr both Mt>ofe and 
Wellesley. 1 1 is disapproval of I lie Waldtcren 
expedition led to a misumlcrstanditig with 
Castlcrcagh (q.v.), sccrctary-at'War, which 
resulted in n dud- After the Portland 
ministry fell. Canning held no high office for 
many years. AH his ekuiuencc was cnii.stcd 
in favour of C’atholic emancipation in 1812, 
when he was elected for Liverpool, a scut 
exchanged for Harwich in IH22, In 1814 
he went a,s umbas.sador to l.isbon, in 1816 was 
made president of the Board of Control, and 
supported the Liverpool ministry itt all their 
repressive measures until 1820, when he 
resigned in consequence of the action of the 
government against Queen Caroline. Nomi- 
nated governor-general of India in 1822. he 
was on the cve of departure when C’ustle- 
rcagh’s suicide called him to the head of 
Foreign Affatrs. He infused a more liberal 
spirit into the cabinet, he asserted British 
independence against the Holy Allumcc, and 
gave a new impetus to commerce by a griidual 
laying aside of the prohibitive system. He 
arranged the relations of Brazil and Portugal; 
drew the French cabinet into agreement 
wath the British respecting 8pani.Hh-American 
affairs; was the first to recognize the free 
states of Spanish America; promoteti the 
union of Britain, France, and Russia in the 
cause of Greece (1827); protected Portugal 
trom Spanish invasion; contended earnestly 
for Catholic emancipation; and prepared 
ttie way for a repeal of the corn laws. In 
Fcbraary 1827 paralysis forced Lord Liver- 
pool_ to resign, and Canning formed an 
admimstration with the aid of the Whigs. 
His health, however, gave way under the cares 
of office, and he died at the Duke of Devou- 
shire’s Chiswick villa, in the room where Fox 
had died twenty-one years earlier* He was 
buried, near Pitt, in Westminster Abbey. His 
widow next year was created Viscountess 
canning. As a parliamentary orator 
Canning was remarkable for acuteness, 
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power of expression, and wcU-pointed wit; 
still, on the whole, he was inferior to Pitt, 
Burke, and Fox. Sec his Speeches edited by 
Thcrry (6 vols. 1828); A. Stapleton’s Political 
Life of Caiwing (1831), and Georf^c Canning 
and his Times (1859); the masterly sketch in 
Lord Dalling’s Historical Characters (1867); 
Sir Charles Petrie’s Life of George Canning 
(1930); and his OJJiciol Correspondence, 
edited by E. J. Stapleton (2 vols. 1887). 

(4) Sir Samuel (1823-1908), enginecr»in- 
chief of the Atlantic cables of 1865-69, was 
born at Ogbournc St Andrew, near Marl- 
borough. 

(5) Sir Stratford. See Stratford. 
CANNIZZARO, Stanislao (1826-19 1 0), Italian 

chemist, professor of Chemistry at Genoa, 
Palermo, and Rome. In 1860, while at Genoa, 
he marched with Garibaldi’s thousand. He 
was the hrst to appreciate the importance of 
Avogadro’s work in connection with atomic 
weights. He co-ordinated organic and 
inorganic chemistry, and discovered the 
reaction named after him. 

CANO, (1) Alonso (1601 67), Spanish painter, 
born in Granada, in 1639 was appointed court 
painter and architect. Accused (falsely, it 
seems) of having murdered his wife, he was 
racked; but no confession having been 
elicited, ho wt\s acquitted and taken back 
into the royal favour, and spent his last years 
in acts of devotion and charity. See study 
by Wethey (1955). 

(2) Juan Sebastian del (d. 1526), the tirst 
circumnavigator, was born at Guetaria on 
the Bay of Biscay. In 1519 he sailed with 
Magellan (q.v.), and, after his death, safely 
navigated ‘ the Victoria ’ home to Spain, 
September 6, 1522. He died in a second 
expedition. Sec Life by M, Mitchell ( 1958), 

(3) Mddiior (1509-60), Spanish theologian, 
born at Tarancdn. A Dominican, he became 
professor of Theology at Valladolid, Alcala 
dc Henares, and Salamanca. His Loci 
Theologici (1563) laid the foundations of 
theological methodology. 

CANOVA, Antonio (1757-1822), sculptor, was 
born at the Venetian village of Possagno, 
and studied at Venice and Rome. After his 
Thesens (1782), he was regarded as the foun- 
der of a new school. He did not rigorously 
adhere to the severe simplicity of the antique, 
but infused into his works a peculiar grace 
such as characterized his Cupid and iKsyche, 
which was produced soon after he had com- 
pleted in 1787 the monument of Pope Clement 
XlV. Other works were a Winged Cupid, 
Venus and Adonis, a Psyche holding aButterJly, 
Penitent Magdalen, and Perseus with the 
head of the Medusa, a second famous papal 
monument, and one at Vienna to an arch- 
duchess. In 1802 he was appointed by Pius 
VII curator of works of art, and was called to 
Paris to model a colossal statue of Napoleon. 
In 1815 the pope sent him again to Paris to 
recover the works of art taken there, and he 
visited England. Created Marquis of Ischia, 
he died in Venice, October 13, 1822. See 
Lives by Missirini (1824), Cicognara (1823), 
Colosanti (1927), and his Memorie (1885). 
:AN0VAS BFX CASTILLO, Antonio (1828- 
1897), Spanish Conservative statesman and 
historian, born at Malaga, became a member 


of the Cortes in 1854, and was premier 
1875-81, 1884-85, 1890 92, and from 1895 
till August 8, 1897, when, at the bath of 
Santa Agueda, Vitoria, he was shot by an 
anarchist in the presence of his wife. See 
study by C. Benoist (1930). 

CANROBERT, Francois Certain, kd-ro-hayr 
(1809-95), Marshal of France, born at St 
CM in Lot, supported the coup d\Uat of 1851, 
commanded in the Crimea in 1854, and was 
wounded at the Alma. On St Arnuud's 
death Canrobert assumed the chief command. 
He commanded at Magenta and Solfcrino 
(1859); in the Franco-Cierman war of 1870 
he was shut up in Metz with Bazainc, and 
became a prisoner in Germany. 

CANT, Andrew (c. 1590* 1663), Scottish 

Covenanting minister, in 1638 was sent to 
Aberdeen to persuade the inhabitants to 
subscribe the Covenant; and in Novembe 
of that same year he was a member of the 
Glasgow Assembly which abolished Epis- 
copacy. He was nevertheless a zealous 
royalist. He was with the Scots army when it 
obtained possession of Newcastle; and in 
1641 preached before Charles 1 at Edinburgh, 
His son, Andrew, was principal of Edinburgh 
University 1675-85. 

CANTACUZENUS, Johannes, (d. 138.3), 
Byzantine soldier and statesman in the reigns 
or Andronicus U and III, the latter of whom 
in 1341 left him guardian of his son, Johannes 
V, then nine years old. Cantacuzenus, 
however, proclaimed himself the child’s 
colleague, and after a five years’ civil war 
secured his recognition, as well us tlio 
marriage of one daughter to the young 
emperor, and of another to the Sultan 
Orchan. A second war, during which the 
Turks occupied Gallipoli, caused his retire- 
ment in 1355 to a monastery, where he died. 
He wrote a history of his time, and a defence 
of Christianity, Matthias, his son, was also 
made a colleague in the empire in 1353, and 
on his father’s abdication began a war which 
ended, two years later, in his own deposition. 
He too died in 1383. 

CANTARINI, Simone, kathta-ree^nee (1612- 
1648), an Italian painter, born at Pesaro, and 
hence called ‘ H Pesarese studied under 
Guido Reni at Bologna. Mis intolerable 
arrogance made him numerous enemic*s; and 
after a quarrel with his chief patron, the 
Duke of Mantua, he died at Verona, perhaps 
having poisoned himself. 

CANTELIJ, Cuido (1920--56), Italian con- 
ductor, born in Novara and trained in Milan. 
Warmly commended by Toscanini, ho became 
permanent conductor at La Scala, Milan, 
and achieved international fame after World 
War H, making annual appearances in the 
United States after 1948 and in London after 
1951; ho was specially applauded for his 
performances of 1 9th-century music. Cantelli 
met his tragically early death in an air 
disaster. 

CANTELUFE, St Thomas de, or St Thomas 
of Hereford (c. 1218-82), born at Hambleden 
near Henley-on-Thames, studied at Oxford, 
Paris, and Orleans, and was made elmncellor 
of Oxford University (1262), chancellor of 
England by Simon de Montfort (1264-65), 
and Bishop of Hereford (U75), He dM W 
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Orvieto, and was canonized in 1320. His 
relics were brought to Hereford, where his 
shrine became almost as revered as that of 
Becket at Canterbury. 

CANTH, Minna, n^e Johansson (1844-97), 
Finnish playwright and feminist, born at 
Tampere. Her writings assail social evils and 
show the influence of Ibsen. 

CANTILLON, Richard, ka-tee-yd (1697-1734) 
French economist, born in Ireland, became a 
prosperous financier in Paris and London, 
and wrote the authoritative Essai sur la nature 
du commerce en giniral (1755), which in 
many respects anticipated Adam Smith and 
Malthus. See the Essai, translated by Higgs 
(1931). 

CANTON, John (171 8-72), English electrician, 
born at Stroud, settled as a schoolmaster in 
London, and was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1749. He invented an 
electroscope and an electrometer; originated 
experiments in induction; was the first to 
make powerful artificial magnets; and in 
1762 demonstrated the compressibility of 
water. 

CANTOR, Georg (1845-1918), Russian-born 
German mathematician, born at St Peters- 
burg, studied at Berlin and Gottingen and in 
1877 became professor of Mathematics at 
Halle. He worked out a highly original 
arithmetic of the infinite which resulted in a 
theory of sets for irrational numbers, adding 
a new and important branch to mathematics. 
See his Contributions to the Founding of a 
Theory of Transfinite Numbers (1895-97; 
trans. 1915), Bertrand Russell, Introduction 
to Mathematical Fhilosophy (1919), and E. T. 
Bell, Development of Mathematics (1945). 
CANTO, Cesare (1804-95), Italian author, 
born at Brivio in the Milanese territory. 
Imprisoned as a liberal in 1833, he described 
the sorrows of a prisoner in a historical 
romance, Margherita Piisterla (1838), which 
was only less popular than Manzoni's I 
promessi sposi. To his Sioria universale 
(35 vols. 1836-42) succeeded a multitude of 
works on Italian history and literature, as 
well as lighter works, and Manzoni: Memini- 
scenze (2 vols. 1883). 

CANUTE, or Cnut (c. 994-1035), king of the 
English, Danes, and Norwegians, was the son 
of Sweyn, king of Denmark, by his first wife 
Gunhild, a Polish princess. His father died in 
England in his career of conquest (1014), and 
Cnut was at once chosen by his fleet king of 
England, while his elder brother, Harold, 
succeeded as king of Denmark. But the 
Witan sent for Ethelred to be king, and Cnut 
was soon obliged to flee back to Denmark, 
first cutting off the hands, ears, and noses 
of the English hostages, and landing them at 
Sandwich. In 1015 he put to sea again with a 
splendid fleet, landed in Dorsetshire, ravaged 
the country far and wide, and by Christmas 
had made himself master of Wessex. Early 
next year he marched to York, and overawed 
all Northumbria into submission. Already 
he was master of England, save London, 
when Ethelred’s death and the election by the 
Londoners of his vigorous son j^mimd to be 
^ng gave a new turn to the struggle. Twice 
Cnut failed to capture London; the final 
struggle took place at Assandun, or Ashing- 


don, when, after a despcnitc battle, the 
English fled. Edmund and Cnut met at the 
isle of Olney, in the Severn, and divided 
the country between them: Cnut taking the 
northern part, and l-dmund the southern* 
Edmund's death in 1016 gave the whole 
kingdom to the young Danish conqueror. 
His first act was to put to death some of the 
more powerful linglish chiefs, and to send 
Edmund’s two little sons out of the kingdom. 
In 1018 he levied a heavy Danegcld, with 
which he paid otf his Danish warriors, keep- 
ing only the crows of forty ships. The king- 
dom he divided into the (bur earldoms of 
Mercia, Northumberland, Wessex, and East 
Anglia. From this time onwards till his 
death Cnut's character seems to have become 
completely changed. At once he laid aside 
his ruthless temper to become a wise, tem- 
perate, devout, and law-abiding ruler. Ho 
strove also to govern linghind according to 
English ideas, restored the ctjual rights that 
had prevailed in Edgar’s time, and gradually 
replaced the Danish curls with native^ English- 
men. Acthelnoth became Archbishop of 
Canterbury; God wine, Earl of Wessex, He 
himself married Emma, the widow of lUhcl- 
red. He was liberal to monasteries and 
churches, ;ind reverent to the memory of the 
native saints. He had a high conception of 
the duty of a king. 'I'hc death of Harold in 
1018 had given him the crown of Denmark; 
that of Olaf in 1030 secured him in the 
possession of Norway. He died at Shaftes- 
bury, See Larson's study (1912), 
CANYNGES, William (e. 1399 1474), a great 
Bristol merchant, mayor, and M,P., who 
rebuilt St Mary Rcdcliffc, and. having taken 
orders, in 1469 became dean of the college of 
Westbury. 

CAFABLANOA (Y CRANFKKRA), 4os6 Rati! 
(1888-1942), Cuban chess-master, became 
world champion whcti he defeated Lasker in 
1921. He retained the title until his defeat 
J3y Alekhine in 1927. 

CAPEK, Karel, cha’pek (1890 1938), Czech 
author, born at Schwadonitz. is above all 
remembered for his play (Rossum's 

Universal Robots), produced in 1921, 
showing mcchanizittion rampant. With his 
brother Joseph (1887-1927) he wrote the 
Insect Play (1921), one of several pieces 
foreshadowing totalitarianism, also short 
st 9 ries on crime and mystery, prophetic 
science-fiction, and travel-books, as Letters 
from Eng land {iT, 1925). His brilliant writing, 
pregnant with social and political satire, is 
often reminiscent of H. O* Wells or George 
Orwell, and has been translated into English 
almost in its entirety. 

CAPEL, ka/-, (1) Arthur, Lord (1610*49), was 
raised to the peerage in 1641, and fought for 
the king through the Great Rebellion. 
Captured at Colchester in 1648, he escaped 
from the Tower, but was retaken and be- 
headed, 

(2) Arthur (1631-83), eldest son of (1), was 
created Earl of Essex in 1661. Viceroy of 
Ireland (1672-77), and first lord-commis- 
sioner of the Treasury (1679), on the dis- 
cover of the Rye House Plot he was sent 
to the Tower, where he was found with 
ms throat cut— -probably by his own hand. 
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From him the present Earl of Essex is 
ciescenclecl* 

(3) Monsifjnor Thomas John (1836-1911), a 
Roman Catholic churchman, celebrated till 
about 1878 as a London pulpit orator, died at 
Sacramento. He figures as ‘ Catesby ’ in 
Lot hair. 

CAPELL, Edward (1713-81), English scholar, 
was born near Bury St Edmunds, and 
published an edition of Shakespeare (10 vols. 
1768) and Notes and Various Readings to 
Shakespeare (3 vols. 1783). 

CAPELLA, Martianus Mineus Felix (fl. a.d. 
480), a native of Africa, whose Satiricon^ a 
kind of encyclopaedia, highly esteemed during 
the middle ages, is a medley of prose and 
verse, full of curious learning. See editions 
by Kopp (1836), Eyssenhardt (1866), and 
Dick (1925). 

CAPET, Hugo (c. 938-996), King of France, 
founder (987) of the third Frankish dynasty, 
which continued to rule France till 1328. 
CAPGRAVE, John (1393-1464), chronicler, 
theologian, and provincial of the Augustine 
Friars in England, was born and died at 
Lynn, studied probably at Cambridge, and 
was ordained priest about 1418, having 
already entered his order at Lynn. Flis works 
include, in Latin, Bible commentaries; 
sermons; Nova legenda Anglicu\ printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde in 1516; De illustrihus 
HeuriciSy giving the lives of twenty-four 
emperors of Germany, kings of England, &c., 
all of the name of Henry; and Vita Humfredi 
Duds Oiocestriae. Among his English works 
arc a life of St Katherine in verse (ed, by 
Horstmann, Early Eng. Text Soc. 1893), and 
A Chronicle of England from the Creation to 
1417 (‘ Rolls Series 1858). Ye Solace of 
Pilgrimesy a description of Rome, was traced 
to him, and edited by Mills (1911), 
CAPISTRANO, Giovanni da, ka-pisdrah'nd 
(1386-1456), born at Capistrano in the 
Abruzzi, entered the Franciscan order at 
thirty. From 1426 he was employed as 
legate by several popes, and acted as inquisitor 
against the Fraticelli. In 1450 he preached a 
crusade in Germany against Turks and 
heretics, and opposed the Hussites in Moravia. 
His fanaticism led to many cruelties, such 
as the racking and burning of forty Jews in 
Breslau. When Belgrade was besieged by 
Mohammed 11 in 1456, he led a rabble of 
60,000 to its relief; but he died at Ilak, on 
the Danube. He was canonized in 1690. 
CAPITO, or Khpfcl, Wolfgang Fabricius 
(1478-1541), reformer, born at Hagenau in 
Alsace, entered the Benedictine order, and in 
1515 became professor of Theology at Basel. 
He approved of Luther's action, but in 1519 
entered the service of Archbishop Albert of 
Mainz; and did not till later declare for the 
Reformation. See Capita und Bucer. by J. W. 
Baum (I860). 

CAPO DTSTRIAS or DTstria, loannes Anto- 
nios, Count (1776-1831), president of the 
Greek republic, was born m Corfu, and in 
1809, after holding a high position in the 
Ionian Islands, passed to the diplomatic 
service of Russia. In 1828 he entered on a 
seven years' presidency of Greece; but 
imbued as he was with Russian ideas, his 
autocratic measures aroused discontent; and 
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on October 9, 1831, he was assassinated in a 
church at Nauplia. See Lives by Mcndcls- 
sohn-BarthoIdy (Berlin 1864), and Dragoumis 
(Paris 1891). Mis feeble brother, lony 
Aiigostinos (1778-1857), succeeded him, but 
resigned in the following April. 

CAPONE, AI, properly Alphonse, ka-pon' 
(1898 -1947), American gangster, born in 
Brooklyn, achieved world-wide notoriety as 
a racketeer during the prohibition era in 
Chicago. Such was his power that no evi- 
dence su/ficient to support a charge against 
him was forthcoming until 1931, when ho 
was sentenced to 10 years' imprisonment for 
tax-evasion. 

CAPPELLE, Jan van dcr (1624/5-79), Dutch 
marine painter, noted for his atmospheric 
seascapes, examples of which are in the 
National Gallery, London. 

CAPFELLO, Bianca (1548-87), the Venetian 
mistress, and from 1579 wile, of Francesco 
de' Medici, Duke of Florence (1541-87), with 
whom she was supposed, but falsely in all 
likelihood, to have been poisoned by his 
brother, the Cardinal Ferdinando. See 
books by Saltini (1863) and Bax (1927). 
CAPPONI, Gino, Marclicsc (1792-1876), 
Italian Liberal politician, historian, and Dante 
scholar, blind from 1844, was born and died 
at Florence. See Lives by Montazio (1872) 
and Von Rcumont (1880). 

CAPRA, Frank (1897- ), American film 

director, born at Palermo. His Mr Deeds 
Goes to Town (1936) and You Can't 7 tike it 
with Yon (1938) won academy awards; other 
successes include It Happened One Night 
(1934) and Lost Horizon (1937). 

CAPRIVI, Georg Leo, Graf von, ka-preVvec 
(1831-99), German imperial chancellor, was 
born in Berlin. Entering the army in 1849, 
he fought in the campaigns of 1864 and 1866, 
and in the Franco-German war of 1870 was 
chief of staff to the 10th Army Corps. In 
1 883-88 he was at the head of the Admiralty 
and then commander of his old army corps, 
till, on Bismarck's fall in 1890, ho became 
imperial chancellor and Prussian prime 
minister. His principal measures were the 
army bills of 1892-93 and the commercial 
treaty with Russia in 1894, in the October of 
which year he was dismissed. See Life by 
Gothein (1918). 

CAPUS, (Vincent Marie) Alfred, ka->pa 
(1858-1922), French writer, born at Aix-cn- 
Provcncc, turned from onginccring to journa- 
lism, wrote Qtii perd gagne (1890) and other 
novels; but is best remembered for his 
comedies of the Parisian bourgeoisie. La 
Veine (1901), &c. Ho was elected to the 
Academic in 1910. See study by Noel (Paris 
1909). 

CARACALLA (176-217), Roman emperor, 
the son of the Emperor Septimius Severus, 
was born at Lyons. Ho was originally 
named Bassianus, from his maternal granef- 
father, but his legal name was Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus. Caracalla was a nick- 
name given him from his long hooded 
Gaulish tunic. After his father’s death at 
Eboracum (York) in 211 he ascended the 
throne as co-regent with his brother Publius 
Septimius Antoninus Geta, whom he 
murdered. He next directed his cruelty 
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against all Geta’s adherents, killing twenty 
thousand of both sexes — including the great 
jurist Papinianus. After almost exhausting 
Italy by his extortions, he turned to the 
provinces. In 214 he visited Gaul, Germany, 
Dacia, and Thrace; and after a campaign 
against the Alemanni, assumed the surname 
Alemannicus. He was assassinated on the way 
from Edessa to Carrhae. 

CARACCI, or Carracci, ka-rat'chee, family of 
Italian painters: 

(1) Agostino (1557-1602), born in Bologna, 
dabbled in poetry and literature, and was a 
really great engraver on copper. His brother’s 
jealousy is said to have driven him from Rome 
(where they did the frescoes in the Farnese 
palace) to Parma, where he died. 

(2) Annibale (1540-1609), brother of (1), 
born in Bologna, was bred a tailor, but 
rapidly became a great painter. His style 
was influenced by that of Correggio and 
Raphael. His fame reached Rome, where he 
was employed on the frescoes in the Farnese 
palace. 

(3) Antonio Marziale (1583-1618), natural 
son of (1), was a pupil of (2). 

(4) Ludovico (1555-1619), son of a butcher, 
was born at Bologna, studied at Venice and 
Parma, and with his cousins (1) and (2) 
established in Bologna an ‘ eclectic ’ school 
of painting. His works, which may still be 
seen at Bologna, include the Madonna and 
Child Throned, the Transfiguration, and the 
Nativity of St John the Baptist. 

CARACCIOLO, Prince Francesco, ka-rat'chd- 
lo (1752-99), had risen to the supreme 
command oi the Neapolitan navy, when in 


lands, joined the Knights of Malta, and was 
made cardinal by his undo, Paul IV, who, 
however, had ultimately to banish the cardinal 
and his brothers from Rome for extortion. 
Pius IV caused him to be put to death. 

CARAN D’ACHF, ka-rii dash, pseud, of 
Emmanuel Poir6 (1858 1909), French carica- 
turist, born in Moscow. 'I'hc name comes 
from the Russian word for ‘ pencil 

CARALSIUS (c. 245-293), Ron\an emperor in 
Britain from 287 till his murder by Allcctus, 
was originally a Batavian pilot. 

CARAVAGGIO, -vad'jii, (1) Michd Angdo 
Merisi or Amcrighi da (1569 H)()9), Italian 
painter, was born at CaravaggicK His father, 
a mason, employed him in preparing plaster 
for the fresco-painters of Milan, aiul, after 
studying the works of the great masters there 
for five years, and afterwards in Venice, ho 
went to Rome, where at lcn|r,th C'ardinal del 
Monte noticed one of his pictures. But his 
quarrelsomeness soon involved him in diili- 
cultics. Having killed a man he tied to Malta, 
and there obtained the favour of the Grand- 
master; in making his way back to Rome, 
he was wounded, lost all his baggtige, caught 
a violent fever, and on reaching Porto Flrcole, 
lay down on a bank and died. C’aruvaggio 
gave in his paintings expression to his own 
wild and gloomy character; his Christ and 
the Disciplo.s at /unmans is in the National 
Gallery. Sec study by F'ricdlander (1955). 

(2) Politloro Caldani da (e. 149?. 1543), 
was murdered by his servant ttt Mc.ssina. 
He aided Raphael in his Vatican frescoes. 
His C/irist bearing the Cross is in the Naples 
Museum. 


December 1798 he fled with King Ferdinand 
before the French from Naples to Palermo. 
Learning, however, of the intended confisca- 
tion of the estates of all absentees, he obtained 
permission to return to Naples, and there 
entered the service of the ‘ Parthenopean 
Republic For two months he ably directed 
the operations of the revolutionists, and not 
till their cause seemed hopeless did he quit 
the capital. He was captured in peasant 
disguise, and on June 29, was brought on 
board Nelson’s flag-ship, tried by a court- 
martial of Neapolitan officers, and hanged 
from the yard-arm of a Neapolitan frigate. 
See Nelson ; Paget’s Paradoxes and Puzzles 
(1874); Gutteridge, Nelson and the Neapoli- 
tan Jacobins (1903). 

CARACTACUS, Caratacos, or Caradoc 
(d. A.D. 54), a British king, warred gallantly 
against the Romans (a.d. 43-50), but at 
length was completely overthrown by 
Ostorius near Ludlow. His wife and 
daughters fell into the hands of the victors ; 
his brothers surrendered; and he himself 
was delivered up by Cartismandua, queen of 
the Brigantes. He was carried to Rome, 
A.D. 51, and exhibited in triumph by the 
emperor Claudius, According to tradition 
he died at Rome about a.d. 54; but there is 
absolutely no ground for supposing that the 
Claudia of 2 Tim. iv. 21 was his daughter, 
and introduced Christianity into Britain. 

CARAFFA, Carlo (1517—61), Italian cardinal, 
member of an ancient Neapolitan family, to 
which several cardinals and Pope Paul IV 
(q.v.) belonged. He fought in the Nether- 


UAKCU, Fniiicis, pscmi. ot Frnneis C arcopino- 
Tusoli (1886-1958), French author, bom at 
Noumda in New Caledonia, ilrst gained 
recognition with his volume of poems La 
BohUrne et man coeur ( 1912), and added to his 
reputation with a series of novels chiefly set 
in Paris’s Latin Quarter, as J<Ksnsda->(kdlle 
(1914), Rien qu*iwefemme(i92.^, IMlommedc 
minuit (1938), /m Danse des marts (1945), 
CARDAN, Jerome, Ital. Ck^ronlmo C’ardnno, 
Lat. Hieronymus Cardimus (1501 76), Italian 
mathematician, naturalist* pltyvsician* and 
philosopher, born at I>aviu, became professor 
of Mathematics at Padua, and of Medicine 
at Pavia and Bologna, In 1571 ho went to 
Rome, where Gregory XII pensioned him* 
and where he died a few weeks after flnishing 
his candid autobiography De Propria Vita. 
He wrote 9 vcr a hundred treatises on physics* 
mathematics^ astronomy* astrology, rhetoric, 
history, ethics* dialectics, natural history* 
music, and medicine. See Lives by Henry* 
Morby (2 vols. 1854) and W. Waters 

CARDENAS^, (1) Garda Lopea: de (mid- 1 6th 
cent.)* Spanish explorer, while on Coronado’s 
expedition to New Mexico discovered the 
Gra^nd Canyon of the Colorado in 1540. 

(2) Lazaro (1895- ), Mexican general, 

president of the republic ( 1934' 40), Left- 
wing in sympathies, he introduced social 
reforms. 

CARDI. See CiGOLL 

CARDIGAJ^ James Thomas Brudmdl, 7th 
Earl of (1797-1868), sat in the House of 
Commons from 1818 until 1837* when he 
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succeeded his father. Ho entered the army 
in 1824, and rapidly bought himself into the 
command of the 15th Hussars, which he 
resigned in 1833, on the acquittal of an 
oflicer whom ho had illegally put under 
arrest. From 1836 to 1847 he commanded 
the 11th Flussars, on which he spent £10,000 
a year, and which he made the crack regiment 
in the service. His treatment of his officers 
brought about a duel with Captain Harvey 
Tuckett, for which in 1841 Cardigan was 
tried before the House of Lords, but escaped 
through a legal quibble. He commanded a 
cavalry brigade under Lord Lucan in the 
Crimea, and led the Six Hundred at Balaklava. 
He was inspector-general of cavalry 1855>“60. 
The woollen jacket known as a cardigan is 
named after him. Sec Crimea, C. E. 
Vulliamy, passim (1939) 

CARDONNEL, Adam dc (c. 1667 1719), 
English politician, at an early ago entered the 
War Office as a clerk. In 1692 he became 
private secretary to the Duke of Marlborough, 
serving him with tactful skill and unswerving 
fidelity throughout all his campaigns. Elected 
M.P. for Southampton in 1701, at the Duke’s 
instigation he was appointed sccrctary-at- 
war. Involved in Marlborough’s political 
downfall, he was removed from his ministerial 
appointment and expelled from the House 
of Commons. He died in retirement in 1719. 
Sec Coxe’s Memoirs of the Duke of Marl- 
harouffh (1848) passim. 

CARDUCCI, Giosud, kar-doot'chee (1835- 
1907), Italian poet, was born, a physician’s 
son, at Valdicastello, Pisa province. In 1860 
he became profes.sor of Italian Literature at 
Bologna, in 1876 was returned to the Italian 
parliament as a Republican, and in 1890 was 
nominated a senator. He was awarded a 
Nobel prize in 1906. Sec complete edition of 
his Poems (Bologna, 20 vols. 1889-1909); 
his Correspouclance (1913-14); studies by 
Chiarini (1903), A. Jeanroy (Paris 1911), 
Benedetto Croce (1920); and A. N. Bickcr- 
steth’s selection and verse translations (1913). 

CARDWELL, Edward, Lst Viscount Cardwell 
(1813-86), English statesman, born in 
Liverpool, at Oxford obtained a double first 
and a fellowship. From a Pcclitc gradually 
becoming a Liberal, he was president of the 
Board of Trade (1852-55), chief secretary 
for Ireland (1859-61), chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster (1861-64), colonial 
secretary (1864-66), and secretary for war 
(1868-74). Reorganizer of the British army, 
he was raised to the peerage in 1874. 

CAREME, Marie Antoine, ka-rem' (1784- 
1833), French chif de cuisine and author, 
wrote Les Dijeuners de Vempereur NapoUon, 
La Cuisine frangaise. See. As Talleyrand’s 
cook, he played an important part at the 
Congress of Vienna. 

CAREWj (1) Bamfyldc Moore (1690~c. 1759), 
son of the rector of Bicklcigh, near Tiverton, 
and ‘ king of the gipsies See reprint (1931) 
of 2 books (1745, 1749) ed, by C. H, Wilkin- 
son. 

(2) George, 1st Baron Carew of Clopton and 
1st Earl of Totnes (1555-1629), English 
soldier and administrator, educated at 
Broadgates Hall, Oxford, fought in the Irish 
wars (1575-83), interrupted in 1578 by a 


voyage with Sir Humphrey Gilbert and 
as lieutenant-general of English ordnance 
accompanied Essex to Cadiz (1596) and 
Azores (1597), and as president of Munster 
(1600 03) repressed the carl of Tyrone’s 
rebellion. Master general of ordnance 
(1608 17), he received, jointly with Bucking- 
ham and Cranfield, the monopoly for gun- 
powder manufacture (1621). He was 
governor of Guernsey (1610 21). A friend 
of Raleigh, he left important historical and 
antiauarian documents relating to Ireland 
which are preserved in the Bodleian, the 
British Museum and at Hathcld. 

(3) Thomas (1595-1639), English poet, born 
at West Wickham, after quitting Oxford 
without a degree, studied in the Middle 
Temple. Between 1613 and 1619 he visited 
Italy, Holland, France; afterwards he rose 
into high favour with Charles I. A friend of 
Ben Jonson and Donne, he wrote polished 
lyrics in the Cavalier tradition. See his 
Poems (cd. Dunlap, 1949). 

CAREY, (I) Henry (c. 1690-1743), English 
poet and musician, is believed to have been 
an illegitimate son of some member of the 
Savilc family. He published his first volume 
of poems in 1713. He wrote innumerable 
songs, witty poems, burlesques, farces, and 
dramatic pieces, somclimcs composing the 
accompanying music. His best-known poem 
is * Sally in our Alley there is no sufiicicnt 
ground for attributing ‘ God save the King ’ 
to him. He died suddenly, by his own hand 
apparently. See his Poems (ed. V. 1’. Wood, 
1930). 

(2) Henry Charles (1793-1879). American 
political economist, was born at Philadelphia. 
Hither his father, Mathew Carey (1760- 
1839), a journalist who had been thrown 
into prison for Nationalist opinions, had 
emigrated from Ireland in 1784, to become 
a successful publisher and author, known 
especially for his Vindiciae Hibernicae, 
written to confute Godwin and other English 
misrcprcscnicrs of Ireland. Henry Charles 
early became a partner in his father’s book- 
selling business; and when in 1835 he retired 
from business to devote himself to his 
favourite study, he was at the head of the 
largest publishing concern in the United 
Stales. He died (October 13, 1879. Among 
his works were Principles of Political Economy 
(3 vols. 1837-40) and Principles of Social 
Science (3 vols* 1858-59). Originally a 
zealous free-trader, he came to regard free 
trade as impossible in the existing state of 
American industry; it might be the ideal to- 
wards which the country should tend, but a 
period of protection was indispensable* See 
Memoirs by Elder (Philadelphia 1880) and 
Kaplin (1931). 

(3) Janies (1845-83), a Dublin builder and 
town councillor, who joined the Fenians 
about 1861, and helped to found the ‘ Invin- 
cibles ’ in 1881. He betrayed his associates 
in the murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish 
(q.v.) and Mr Burke, and on the voyage 
between Capetown and Natal was shot dead 
by a bricklayer, Patrick O’Donnell, who was 
hanged in London. 

(4) Sir Robert (c. 1560-1639), youngest son 
of Lord Hunsdon, for the last ten years of 
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Elizabeth’s reign was English warden on the 
Border marches* He was present at her 
deathbed (1603), and in sixty hours galloped 
with the news to Edinburgh. Charles I 
created him Earl of Monmouth. 

(5) William, D.D. (1761-1834), English 
missionary and orientalist, was born at 
Paulerspury, near Towcester. Apprenticed 
to a shoemaker, he joined the Baptists in 
1783, and three years later became a minister. 
In 1793 he and a Mr Thomas were chosen the 
first Baptist missionaries to India, where he 
founded the Serampur mission in 1799, and 
from 1801 to 1830 was Oriental professor at 
Fort- William College, Calcutta. Besides his 
labours on the Bible or portions thereof in 
about forty oriental languages, he published 
grammars and dictionaries of Bengali, 
Marathi, Sanskrit, &c. See Lives by Culross 
(1881) and Dr G. Smith (1884). 

CARGILL, Donald (c. 1619-81), Scottish 
Covenanter, was born at Rattray, near 
Blairgowrie, studied at Aberdeen and St 
Andrews, and in 1655 was ordained minister 
of the Barony parish in Glasgow, Ejected 
for denouncing the Restoration, he became 
an indefatigable field preacher, fought at 
Bothwell Bridge, and took part with Richard 
Cameron in the famous Sanquhar declaration 
(1680). Having excommunicated the king, 
the Duke of York, and others at Torwood, 
Stirlingshire, he was seized, and executed at 
the cross of Edinburgh. 

CARISSIMI, Giacomo (1604/5-74), Italian 
composer, was organist from 1628 in Rome. 
He did much to develop the sacred cantata, 
and his works include the oratorio Jephthah. 
See study by Vogl (Prague 1928). 

CARL. See Charles. 

CARL£N, Emilie (1807-92), Swedish novelist, 
was born at Strdmstad, and died at Stock- 
holm. The first of her novels (31 vols. 
1869-75) appeared in 1838; many have been 
translated into English. See her Reminis- 
cences (1878). 

CARLETON, (1) Guy, 1st Baron Dorchester 
(1724-1808), British general, born at Strabanc, 
Co. Tyrone, served under Cumberland on 
the Continent, under Wolfe in Canada. 
Governor of Quebec 1766-70, 1775-77, 
1786-91, 1793-96, he successfully defended 
the city against the Americans, whom ho 
defeated at Lake Champlain, 1776. In 
1782-83 he was British commander-in-chief 
in America. As soldier and statesman he did 
much to save Canada for Britain. Sec Life 
1907^' Makers of Canada 

(2) W^ (1845-1912), American author of 
Farm Ballads (1873), City Ballads (1885), &c., 
JJ^dson, Michigan, graduated at 
Hillsdale College, Michigan. 

+ (1794-1869), Irish writer, born 

at Prilhsk, Co. Tyrone, of peasant birth, the 
youngest of fourteen children, took to tuition 
X , in Dublin, contributing 

SKetches to the Christian Examiner^ repub- 
lished as Traits and Stories of the Irish 
Peasantry (1830). A second series (1833) was 
no less well received; and in 1839 appeared 
Fardorougha the Miser, His tales are mostly 
Autobiography (2 vols. 


CARLI, Giovanni Rinaldo, karlce (1720.-95), 
Italian ccononu.st and archaeologist, best 
known by his Pella Manvta (1754“6()). 

CARLILE, (I) Richard (1700 IK43), luigHsh 
journalist, born at Ashburlon, Devon, 
became a chemist's boy and a tinman’s 
apprentice, .sold the Radical Black Dwarf 
through London, ficxt sold tlunisands of 
Southey’s Wat 7)7cr, reprinted Hone's 
Parodies, and wrote a .series of imitations of 
them, for which he got eighteen weeks in the 
King's Bench. 'Fins was the first of a series 
of imprisonments whose total amounted to 
nine years and four months. Kec Holyoakc’s 
Life and Character of R, Carlile (1848). 

(2) Wilson (1847-1942). Anglican clergy- 
man, born at Buxton, founded the Church 
Army in 1882 and was made a prebendary of 
St Paul’s in 1905. 

CARLISLE, (1) <»c*orge Willinni Frederick 
Howard, 7th Earl of, K.Ci. (1802 64), was 
educated at Eton and <’hrist C'hureh, Oxford, 
took in 1821 the Chancellor’s and Newdigato 
prizes, and graduated wilh a lirst-duss in 
classics. M.P. for Morpeth in 1826, he at 
once attached himself to the cause of parlia- 
mentary reform. In IK3d he was elected for 
Yorkshire, and after the Reform Bill, for the 
West Riding, a seal which he lost in 1841, 
but recovered in 1846. tinder Melbourne he 
was chief-secretary for IreIand(I835 41), and 
under Russell (1846-52) chicf-commissioncr 
of woods and forests, and afterwards chan- 
cellor of the duchy of Luncu.ster. In 1848 
he succeeded to the peerage, aiul was lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland in 1855 and 1859. Ho 
wrote a Diary in Turkish ami Greek Waters 
(1854), Poems (1866), <&c. 

(2) Lucy, Countess of (1599 1660), second 
daughter of the ninth Earl of Nortfiumbcr- 
lancT, in 1617 married James Htiy, afterwards 
Earl of Carlisle (d. 16.36), Witty and beauti- 
ful, she was the friend of Stratford, and, after 
his fall, plajyed an intricate game of intrigue, 
which in 1649 brought her for some months 
to the Tower. 

CARLO DOLCL See Doi.ci. 

CARLOMAN (75H-71), Charlemagne's 
younger brother. 

CARLOMAN, (d. 880), son of l.oiiis the 
German, king of Bavaria, Moravia, Piumonia, 
and Carinthia from 876, and of Italy from 877. 

CARLOMAN (d. 884), son of Louts 11, ruled 
France with his brother, Louis III (d. 882), 
from 879. 

CARLOS, (1) Don (1545- 68), son of Philip II 
by his first wife, Maria of Portugal, was born 
at Valladolid. He was sent to study at 
Alcala do Henarcs, where he prolitcd so 
little that the king invited a nephew, tlio 
Archduke Rudolf, to Spain, intending to 
make him his heir. Weak, vicious, and cruel, 
he early conceived a strong aversion towards 
the king’s confidants, and in confession to a 
priest, on Christmas Eve 1567, betrayed his 
purpose to assassinate a certain person. As 
the king was believed to be the intended 
victim, this confession was divulged: and 
Don Carlos was tried and found guilty of 
conspiring against the life of his father. The 
sentence was left for the king to pronounce, 
Philip declared that he could make no excep- 
tion in favour of such an unworthy son; but 
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sentence of death was not formally recorded. 
Shortly afterwards Don Carlos died. The 
suspicion that he was poisoned or strangled 
has no valid evidence to support it. 

(2) Don (1788-1855), second son of 
Charles IV of Spain, on the accession of his 
niece Isabella in 1833, asserted his claim to 
the throne — a claim reasserted by his son, 
Don Carlos (1818-61), Count de Montemolin, 
and by his nephew, Don Carlos (1848-1909). 
Carlist risings, whose strength lay in the 
Basque provinces, occurred in 1834-39 and 
1872-76. 

(3) or Careless, William (d. 1689), a royalist 
officer who hid with Charles II (q.v.) in the 
oak at Boscobel. 

CARLSTADT, properly Andreas Rudolf 
Bodenstein (d. 1541), reformer, born prior to 
1483 at Carlstadt in Bavaria, in 1517 joined 
Luther, who in 1521 rebuked his iconoclastic 
zeal, and whom he afterwards opposed on 
the question of the Eucharist. Accused of 
participation in the Peasants’ War, he fled 
to Switzerland, and became professor of 
Theology at Basel. 

CARLTON, Richard (c. 1560-c. 1638). English 
composer. He was educated at Cambridge 
and spent most of his life as vicar of St 
Stephen’s, Norwich, and a minor canon of 
Norwich Cathedral. In 1601 he published 
a volume of madrigals and was a contributor 
to The Triumphs of Oriana^ the volume of 
madrigals presented to Queen Elizabeth in 
1603. 

CARLYLE, (1) Alexander, of Invercsk (1722- 
1805), Scottish divine, was minister of 
Inveresk from 1748 till his death. The friend 
of Hume, Adam Smith, Smollett, John Home, 
&c., with Robertson the historian he led the 
moderate party in the Church of Scotland; 
he was Moderator of the General Assembly 
in 1770, and was made Dean of the Chapel- 
royal in 1789. His imposing presence earned 
him the name of ‘ Jupiter Carlyle ’ ; ‘Ho 
was says Sir Walter Scott, ‘ the grandest 
demigod I ever saw’. See his interesting 
Autobiography t first edited in 1860 by John 
Hill Burton (new cd. 1910). 

(2) Jane Welsh. See (3). 

(3) Thomas (1795-1881), was born at 
Ecclefechan in Dumfriesshire. He was the 
second son of James Carlyle (1758-1832), a 
stonemason of fearless independence and 
strong natural faculty ; but his first son by his 
second wife, Margaret Aitken (1771-1853). 
From the Ecclefechan school he proceeded 
in 1805 to Annan Academy; and in 1809 he 
entered Edinburgh University, where ho 
excelled in geometry. In 1813 he began 
preparation for the ministry of the Church of 
Scotland; but in 1814 he competed success- 
fully at Dumfries for the mathematical 
mastership of Annan Academy, and in 1816 
accepted the post of assistant at the parish (or 
grammar) school of Kirkcaldy. Teaching 
soon became intolerable, and when in the 
end of 1818 he removed to Edinburgh, he 
had abandoned all thoughts of the ministry. 
Here he obtained private teaching; for 
Brewster, editor of the Edinburgh Encyclo-- 
paedia, he wrote many articles, chiefly 
biographical and geographical; and he 
translated Legendre’s Elements of Geometry. 


In 1819 he began the study of Scots Law, but 
found law as uncongenial as divinity. Till 
1822 he lived in Edinburgh, absorbed in 
German literature, especially Goethe, who 
had an abiding influence on him. In 1821 
he was introduced through his friend Edward 
Irving to Irving’s pupil, Jane Bailiic 
Welsh (1801-66), only daughter of Dr John 
Welsh, medical practitioner in Haddington, 
who had left his daughter sole heiress of the 
small estate of Craigcnputtock, 16 miles from 
Dumfries. In 1822 Irving, entering on the 
pastorate of the Caledonian Chapel in 
London, recommended Carlyle as tutor to 
Charles Bullet (q.v.). Carlyle found his 
duties pleasant, and was now able to give 
substantial pecuniary aid to his family, 
particularly as regarded the education of his 
younger brother John Aitken Carlyle, M.D. 
(1801-79), the translator in 1840 of Dante’s 
Inferno. Now also he arranged to write a 
Life of Schiller and a translation of the 
Wilhelm Meistcr of Goethe. Ho paid his first 
visit to London in 1824, and remained there 
till the publication in book-form of his 
Schiller (1825). At this time ho received the 
first of a series of letters from Goethe, and 
made the acquaintance of Coleridge, Thomas 
Campbell, Allan Cunningham, Procter, and 
other notabilities. In 1825 he removed to 
the farm of Hoddam Hill, near his father’s 
farm of Mainhill, which he had leased, his 
brother Alexander doing the farming, while 
he translated German romances. In 1826 his 
father and he had removed to Scotsbrig farm, 
when in October he married Miss Welsh, and 
settled in Edinburgh. Hero he completed 
four volumes of translations from Ticck, 
Musilus, and Richter (German Itomanci^ 
1826), and sent his first article on Jean Paul 
Richter to tho Edinburgh Review in 1827. In 
1828 they removed to Craigenputtock, and 
there they lived for six years, Carlyle writing 
meanwhile magazine articles on Burns, 
Samuel Johnson, Goethe, Voltaire, Diderot, 
Schiller, See. He also wrote a History of 
German Literature^ the best parts of which 
were subsequently published m the form of 
essays; and in 1833-34 there appeared in 
Erasers Magazine his most characteristic 
work, Sartor Resartus, the fantastic hero of 
which, Teufelsdrockh, illustrates in his life 
and opinions the mystical ‘ Philosophy of 
Clothes In Sartor ho abandoned the simple 
diction of his earlier essays for tho thoroughly 
individual style of his later works— eruptive, 
daculatory, but always powerful. In 1834 
Carlyle, resolved to try his fortune in London, 
established himself in the house, 5 Cheyne 
Row, Chelsea, in which he lived till the day 
of his death. His French Revolutianf which 
established his reputation as a literary genius 
of the highest order, appeared in 1837. In 
1837, 1838, 1839, and 1840 he lectured on 
‘ German Literature ‘ Tho History of 
Literature % ‘ The Revolutions of Modern 
Europe *, and ‘ Heroes and Hero-worship *, 
In 1838 appeared Sartor in book-form, and 
the first edition of his Miscellanies; in 1839 
Chartism^ the first of a series of attacks on the 
shams and corruptions of modern society; 
in 1843 Fast and Present^ and in Latter- 

day Pamphlets. CromwelFs Letters and 
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Speeches (1845) completely revolutionized 
the public estimate of its subject. In 1851 
he published a biography of his friend John 
Sterling. From this time Carlyle gave himself 
up entirely to his largest work, The History of 
Friedrich II commonly called Frederick the 
Great ^ 858-65). As Lord Rector of Edin- 
burgh University he delivered an address in 
which he embodied his moral experiences in 
the form of advice to the younger members 
of his audience (1866). Three weeks later his 
wife died very suddenly. Carlyle’s grief 
developed into remorse when he discovered 
from her letters and journal that during a 
period of their married life his irritability and 
unconscious want of consideration for her 
wishes had caused her much misery and even 
ill-health. The Letters and Memorials of 
Jane Welsh Carlyle prove Mrs Carlyle to 
have been one of the keenest critics, most 
brilliant letter-writers, and most accomplished 
women of her lime. In 1867 there appeared 
in Macmillan'*s Magazine Carlyle’s view of 
British democracy, under the title of ‘ Shoot- 
ing Niagara He prepared a special edition 
of his collected works, and added to them in 
1 875 a fresh volume containing ‘ The Early 
Kings of Norway ’ and an * Essay on the 
Portraits of John Knox In 1874 he 
accepted the Prussian Order of Merit, 
bestowed in recognition of his life of Frederick 
the Great, who founded the Order. When 
Disraeli offered him a G.C.B. and a pension, 
he declined both. He died at his house in 
Chelsea, and was laid in the churchyard of 
Ecclefechan beside his kindred. As a 
prophet in the guise of a man of letters, 
Carlyle exerted a greater influence on British 
literature during the middle of the nineteenth 
century, and on the ethical, religious, and 
political beliefs of his time, than any of his 
contemporaries. Irritable and intolerant 
though he was, he was incapable of conscious 
injustice, vindictiveness, or insincerity. See 
his Reminiscences (Froude’s and Norton’s 
editions); Froude’s Life (4 vols. 1882-84); 
his wife’s Letters and Memorials (1883); his 
and her Love Letters (1909); his Correspon- 
dence with Emerson (1883), Early Letters 
(1886-88); Bibliography, by Shepherd (1881); 
books by Masson (1885), Garnett (1887), 
Nichol (1892), Duffy (1892), Chesterton 
(1902), Craig (1908), Ralli (1920), and D. A. 
Wilson (6 vols. 1923-34). The controversy 
about his relations with his wife, reopened in 
1903 by New Letters of Mrs Carlyle’s, 
prefaced by Crichton-Browne, and Froude’s 
My Relations with Carlyle, was continued by 
Alex. Carlyle (1903) and D. A. Wilson (1913). 
See also Lives of Jane Welsh Carlyle by 
Hanson (1952) and Bliss (1954). 
CARMAGNOLA, Francesco, kar-man-ydJa 
(1390-1432), condottiere and commander- 
in-chief of the Venetian forces, beheaded for 
failure. 

CARMAN, William Bliss (1861-1929), Cana- 
dian nature-poet born at Fredericton, New 
Brunswick, contributed poems to the Atlantic 
Monthly, Century, &c. His Collected Poems 
appeared in 1905, and Later Poems in 1921. 
He collaborated with the American poet 
Richard Hovey (1864-1900). 

CARMEN SYLVA (1843-1916), the pen-name 


of Elizabeth, queen of Rumania, who was 
born the daughter of Prince Hermann of 
Wied Neuwied, and married King (then 
Prince) Charles of Rumania in IK69. Her 
only child, a claughtt'^^ (bed in 1874. and out 
of her sorrow arose her literary activity. Two 
poems, printed privately at Leipzig in 1880 
under the name ‘ Carmen Sylvu were 
followed by Siilrme (1881), Lc ideas Frdcngang 
(1882; trans. as Pilgrim Sorrow by H. 
Zimmern, 1884), Perishes d^anc rvine (1882), 
Meister Manole (1892), and other works in 
German, Rumanian, French, and English, 
In the war of 1877-78 she endeared herself to 
her people by her devotion the wounded. 
Sec her /-roAn Memory* s Shrine : Reminisvenees 
(19U), and Life by her collaborator, Mine 
Kremnitz. (new cd. 1903). 

CARMONA, Antonio (1869 1951), became a 
general in 1922, and was President of Portugal 
from 1926 to his death. 

CARNAP, Rudolf (1891 ), Cierman-bom 

American philosopher, bom at Wuppertal, 
was professor at Prague 1 1931) and from 1936 
at Ch icago . O nc o f the lea de rs o f t he * V ienn a 
Circle * of logical positivists, us in his i)er 
Logische Anfhau tier Welt (1923), he later 
embarked upon a more ct>inprehensive 
study in his Logical Syntax of Language (tarns, 
1937) and became the Icatler of the sernaittic 
school with his Meaning and Neeessity 
(Chicago 1948) and his .semantic stmlics of 
induction and probability ( 1950). 

CARNARVON, (1) (Jeorge Kdward Stanhope 
Molyneux Herhert, 5th Karl of (1866 1923), 
Egyptologist, son of (2), with Howard ('artor 
(q.v.) excavated tombs of the 12th and 18th 
dynasties at 'rhobes, dying daring the 
exploration of Tut-ankh-amen’s. 

(2) Henry Howard Molyneux Herbert, 4th 
Earl of (1831-90), took a first class in Classics 
at Oxford in 1852. Lord Derby’s colonial 
secretary (1866), he resigned olllcc upon the 
Reform Bill of 1867. When Disraeli returned 
to power in 1874, Carnarvon became colonial 
secretary but resigned (1878) on the despatch 
of the British fleet to the Dardanelles. In 
1885-86 he was lord-licutenant of Ireland. 
See his Essays (1896) and Life by Sir A. 
Hardingc (1925). 

CARNEABES, kar-nee'a-deez (c, 2 1 3 - 1 29 n.c:.), 
Greek philosopher, founder of (he Third or 
New Academy, was born at Cyrene, and died 
at Athens. 

CARNEGIE, Andrew (1835 1918), Scottish 
ironmaster, was born in Dunfermline, whence 
his father, a weaver, emigrated in 1848 to 
Pittsburgh. Factory hand, telegraphist, and 
railway clerk, he invested his savings in oil 
lands, and after the civil war in the business 
which grew into the largest iron and steel 
works m America. Ho retired in 1901, a 
multi-millionaire, to Skibo Castle in Suther- 
land, and died at Lenox, Mass, His bene- 
factions exceeded £70,000,000, including 
public libraries throughout U.S.A. and 
Britain, Pittsburgh Carnegie Institute, 
Washington Carnegie Institution, Hero 
Funds, Hague Peace Temple, Pan-American 
Union Building, and great gifts to Scottish 
and Amencan universities, Dunfermline, See, 
Besides an Autobiography (1920), he wrote 
Triumphant Democracy, The Gospel of Wealth, 
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Problems of To-day. See Life by Hendrick 
(1933), 

CARNOT, kar-tw, (I) Lazare Hippolyte 
(1801-88), French politician, born at St Omer, 
in early lil'c a disciple of St Simon, left that 
school protesting against Enfantin’s ‘ organiz- 
ation of adultery and devoted himself to 
the inculcation of a more orthodox and 
virtuous socialism. After the February 
Revolution (1848) ho was appointed minister 
of public instruction, but soon resigned. In 
1863 he entered the Corps Ldgislatif, and the 
National Assembly in 1871. Elected a life- 
senator in 1875, he died March 16, 1888. Ho 
wrote an Exposd of St Simonianism and 
Mdmoircs of his father, Gregoire, and Barbre. 

(2) Lazare Nicolas Marguerite (1753-1823), 
father of (1), the ‘ organizer of victory ’ 
during the French Revolution, was born at 
Nolay, C6te d’Or, entered the army as 
engineer, in 1791 became a member of the 
Legislative Assembly, and in the Convention 
voted for the death of Louis XVI. During a 
mission to the army of the north, he took 
temporary command and gained the victory 
of Wattignies. Elected into the Committee 
of Public Safety and entrusted with the 
organization of the armies of the Revolution, 
he raised fourteen armies, and drew up a 
plan of operations by which tlie forces of the 
European reaction were repelled from the 
frontier. Though he endeavoured to restrict 
the power of Robespierre, he was accused 
after the Reign of Terror; but tlic charge was 
dismissed. Having as a member of the 
Directory opposed, in 1797, the extreme 
measures of Barras, his colleague, he was 
sentenced to deportation as a suspected 
royalist. Escaping to Germany, he wrote a 
defence which conduced to the overthrow of 
his colleagues in 1799. The 18th Brumairc 
brought him back to Paris, where in 1800, as 
minister of war, he helped to achieve the 
brilliant resuItvS of the Italian and Rhenish 
campaigns- He retired when he understood 
the ambitious plans of the emperor, but on 
his reverses hastened to on'er his services, 
and received the command of Antwerp in 
1814, which he heroically defended. During 
the Hundred Days he was minister of the 
interior; and after the second restoration 
retired first to Warsaw, and next to Magde- 
burg, where he died. He wrote much on 
mathematics, military tactics, See. Sec his 
son’s Mdmoires (2 vols, 1861-64; new ed. 
1907); his Correspondance^ ed. by Charavay 
(1892 et seq.); Lives by Arago (1850), 
Dupr6 (1940), and Watson (1955). 

(3) Marie Francois Sadi (1837-94), son of 
(1), president of the French Republic, was 
born at Limoges, He studied at the Ecole 
Polytcchnique, and became a civil engineer. 
In 1871 he was chosen to the National 
Assembly, and was finance minister in 1879 
and 1887. In 1887 he was chosen president 
of the Republic, but was stabbed at Lyons 
by an anarchist, June 24, 1894. 

(4) Nicolas Leonard Sadi (1796-1832), son 
of (2), founder of the science of thermo- 
dynamics, was born at Paris, became a 
captain of engineers, but died of cholera. 
He wrote Reflexions sur la puissance du feu 
(1824). 


CARO, (1) Annibale (1507-66), Italian poet 
and prose-writer, was secretary to a succession 
of cardinals, and died at Rome. 

(2) Elrae Marie (1826-87), ‘ le philosophc 
des dames ’ — from the popularity of some of 
his lectures with society ladies— born at 
Poitiers, became in 1857 a lecturer at the 
Ecole Normale, in 1864 professor at the 
Sorbonne, and in 1874 was elected to the 
French Academy. 

CAROL I (1839-1914), of the house of 
Hohcnzollorn, was made Prince of Rumania 
in 1866, king in 1881. His grand-nephew 
Carol H (1893-1953), renounced (1925) his 
right of succession; became king by a coup 
in 1930; he was deposed in 1940, and left 
Rumania. 

CAROLINE, Amelia Elizabeth (1768-1821), 
wife of George IV, was the second daughter 
of Charles William, Duke of Brunswick- 
Wolfcnbiittcl, and of George Ill’s sister, 
Augusta. In 1795 she married the Prince of 
Wales. The marriage was disagreeable to 
him, and although she bore him a daughter, 
the Princess Charlotte (q.v.), he let her live by 
herself at Shooters Hill and Blackhcath, 
the object of much sympathy. Reports to 
her discredit led the king in 1806 to cause 
investigation to bo made into her conduct, 
which was found to be imprudent, but not 
criminal. When George came to the throne 
in 1820, she was olTcrcd an annuity or£50,000 
to renounce the title of quocit and live 
abroad; when she refused, and made a 
triumphal entry into London, the government 
instituted proceedings against her for adul- 
tery. Much that was very reprehensible was 
proved; but her husband’s usage, and the 
splendid defence of Brougham, caused such a 
general feeling in her favour, that the ministry 
gave up^ the Divorce Bill. She as.sumed the 
rank of royalty, but was turned away from 
Westminster Abbey door at George IV’s 
coronation, July 19, 1821. On August 7, she 
died. Sec books by Clerici (trans. 1907), L. 
Melville (1912), Sir B. Parry (1930), Green- 
wood’s Hanoverian Queens (1911), and J. 
Richardson’s The Disastrous Marriage ( I960). 
CAROLINE OF ANSPACH (1683-1737), the 
queen of George II (q.v.), upheld Walpole 
and humoured the king. See Greenwood’s 
Hanoverian Queens (1909), and P. Qucnnell’s 
Caroline of England (1939). For her grand- 
daughter Caroline Matilda, see Struensee. 
CAROLCS-DURAN, properly Charles 
Auguste Emtlc Durand (1838 1917), French 

C ainter, born at Lille, was strongly influenced 
y Velasquez and the Spanish school. He 
was the teacher of Sargent. 

CAEOSSA, Hans (1878-1956), German 
writer and doctor, born at Tolz, became 
prominent with his autobiographical Eine 
Kindheit (1922). Other writings include 
Rum&nisches Tagebuch (1924), and Das 
Jahr der schdnen Tduschungen (1941). See 
studies by A. Haueis (1935) and G. Clivio 
(1935). 

CAROTHERS, Wallace Hume (1896-1937), 
American chemist, born in Burlington, Iowa, 
experimented in plastics, and discovered 
nylon. ^ 

CAROVE, Friedrich Wilhelm (1789-1852), 
liberal Catholic philosopher^ born at Coblenz, 
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CARPACCIO, Vittore, -paf-cho (c. 1455- 
1522), Italian painter, was born in Venice. 
His most characteristic work is seen in the 
nine subjects from the life of St Ursula which 
he painted, 1490-95, for the school of St 
Ursula, Venice (now in the Accademia). The 
nine subjects from the lives of the Saviour, 
and Saints Jerome, George, Tryphonius, 
1502-08, painted for the school of San 
Giorgio de Schiavoni are still preserved there. 
In 1510 he executed for San Giobbe his 
masterpiece, the Presentation in the Temple, 
now in the Accademia. His later works 
show a marked decline. Sec studies by 
Ludwig and Molmenti (trans. Cust, 1947), 
and Pignatti (1958). 

CARPEAUX, Jean Baptiste, kar-po (1827-75), 
French sculptor, born at Valenciennes, in 
1854 obtained the Prix de Rome. His chef 
d^ceiivre was the marble group, The Dance, in 
the fapade of the Paris Opera House of 1866. 
See study by A. Mabille dc Poncheville 
(Paris 1925). 

CARPENTER, (1) Edward (1844-1929), social 
reformer and poet, born at Brighton, wrote 
My Days and Dreams: an Autobiography, in 
1916. 

(2) Mary (1807-77), philanthropist, was 
born at Exeter, the eldest child of Lant 
Carpenter, LL.D. (1780-1840), Unitarian 
minister at Exeter 1805-17, and afterwards at 
Bristol. Trained as a teacher, she took an 
active part in the movement for the reforma- 
tion of neglected children, and founded a 
ragged school and several reformatories for 
girls. With philanthropic aims she visited 
India four times, and America once (1873). 
Besides her reformatory writings she pub- 
lished Our Convicts (1864), The Last Days of 
Rammohun Roy (1866), and Six Months in 
India (1868). See Mary Carpenter, by J. E. 
Carpenter (1879). 

(3) William Benjamin (1813-85), brother of 
(2), biologist, born at Exeter, studied medicine 
at Bristol, London, and Edinburgh. His 
graduation thesis (1839) on, the nervous 
system of the invertebrates led up to his 
Principles of General and Comparative 

(1839). Removing to London in 
appointed Fullerian professor 
of Physiology at the Royal Institution, 
lecturer at the London Hospital and Univer- 
sity College (1849), examiner at the university 
of London, and its registrar (1856-79), and, 
on his retirement, C.B. He made valuable 
researches on the Foraminifera, &c. Other 
are Principles of Human Physiology 
>}o«^ Microscope and its Revelations 
(1856), Principles of Mental Physiology (1874). 
and JVizrMre and Man (1888), with a memoir 
by his son, Joseph (1844-1927), theologian, 
principal (1906-15) of 
Manchester College. ^ 

(4) William Boyd (1841-1918), horn at 
Liverpool, was Bishop of Ripon 1884-1911 
then Canon of Westminster, K.C.V.O. (1912) 
wrote Some Pages of my Life (1911) and 
^rator^ (1916), and was a great pulpit 

^ Franciscan monk, was 
bom m Umbna and died Archbishop of 
Anti van. He was head of the mission sent by 


Pope Innocent IV to the emperor of the 
Mongols, whose warlike advances had thrown 
Christendom into consternation. A big, hu 
man, more than sixty years old, he started 
from Lyons in April 1245, and, crossing the 
Dnieper, Don, Volga, Ural, and Jaxartes, in 
the summer of 1246 reached Karakoram 
beyond Lake Baikal, tJiencc returning to 
Kiev in June 1247, and so hack to Lyons 
Hakluyt copied much of the Latin narrativci 
of his travels into his Navigations and 
Discoveries (1598). .See study bv Beazlcy. 
CARPOCRAIXS OF ALEXANDRIA, kar- 
pokfa-teez, nourished in the tirst decades of 
the 2nd century A. D., and founded the Gnostic 
sect of Carpocratians. 

CARPZOV, (1) Benedict (1.595 1666). writer 
on law, held high ollices at Dresden and 
Leipzig. 

(2) Johann Benedict (1607 57), brother of 
(1), professor of Theology at Leipzig, pub- 
hshed his Systema Theohgieant in 1653. 
CARR, (1) Edward Hallett (1 892 - ), British 

diplomat and writer, was a member of tltc 
British delegation at Versailles in 1919, and 
the loreign othce from 1922 to 1926 


was at v..~. .w.,..,,,. ,r.,,vv .4WIII I I'.uw m iv*;o 

from when until 1947 he was tn-ofessor of 
International Politics at the University of 
Wales. He is known for his books on 
mtcrnational relations and his studies of 
Dostoevsky (1931) and Marx (1937). and 
his monumental History of Soviet Rtmla 
(1950 IT.). 

(2) Joseph Williams Comyn.v (1H49 1916). 
mtic, playwright, and director of the New 
Gallery, was called to the bur in 1872, 

(3) Robert, Sec OviatmiRv. 

CARR A, Carlo (1881- ), Italian painter, 

born at Quergneto, Alexandria. He studied 
at the Brcra Academy, Milan, and aligned 
himself at lirst with the fniturists. being one 
. Futurist Manifesto 

at the Exhibition in Paris in 1911. In I915 
he rnct Giorgio di Chirico and was influenced 
by his metaphysical painting * movement, 
Carras aim has since been, brotully, to 
synthesize the past and present; he has 
sought, so to speak, a bridge between Giotto 
and C6zannc. Noteworthy canvases arc 
tuneral of an Anarchist, Metaphysical Muse, 
Penelope, and Le Canal, pcrlmps the most 
famous, housed in the Zilrich Museum of 
Modern Art. 

CARRACCI. See Caracxu. 

CARRANZA, Bartholomaeus de (1503-76), 
Spanish theologian, born at Miranda in 
Navarre, entered the Dominican order, 
became professor of Theology at Valladolid, 
and in 1554 accompanied Philip H to England, 
where he was confessor to (^ucen Mary, and 
ofTorts to re-establish 
Catholicism gamed him the confidence of 
Philip and the archbishopric of Toledo. I lore, 
imwevcr, he was accused of heresy, and 
Inquisition in 1559. In 
removed to Rome, and confined 
Angelo, He died a few 
_“ny$ after his release. 

CARREL, (1) Alexis (1873-1944), French 
poy-l&s-Lyon and 
University, member of the 
S' xf Institute in New York, winner 
ot the Nobel prize for physiology and 
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medicine (1912), discovered a method of 
suturing blood-vessels which made it possible 
to replace arteries. He did much research on 
the prolongation of the life of tissues. He 
died in Paris. 

(2) Armand (1800-36), French publicist and 
Republican, was born at Rouen, in 1830 
became editor of the National, and, wounded 
in a duel with Emile de Girardin, died two 
days after, July 24, 1836. Littrd and Paulin 
edited his (Euvres politiques ct litt&aires 
(5 vols. 1857-58). 

CARRE1>^0 DE MIRANDA, Juan, kar- 
rayn'yd (1614-85), Spanish painter, born at 
Aviles, the successor of Vcldzqucz at the 
Spanish court, painted religious pictures and 
f rcscoes 

CAREER, I^uigi (1801- 50), Italian poet, best 
known for his Ballads (1834), was born and 
died in Venice. Sec Life by Venanzio (1854). 
CARRIER, Jean Baptiste, kar-yay (1756-94), 
infamous French revolutionist, was born at 
Yolai, near Aurillac. In the National 
Convention he helped to form the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal, voted for the death of the 
king, demanded the arrest of the Duke of 
Orleans, and assisted in the overthrow of the 
Girondists. At Nantes in 1793 he massacred 
in four months 16,000 Vendean and other 
prisoners, chiefly by drowning them in the 
Loire (the noyades), but also by shooting 
them, as in a battue. After the fall of Robes- 
pierre, Carrier was tried, and perished by the 
guillotine. 

CARRIERA, Rosalba (1675-1757), Italian 
painter, born in Venice, famed for her 
portraits and miniatures, some of them in 
pastel. 

CARRIERE, kar-yayr, (1) Eug^sne (1849 1906), 
French artist, born at Gournay-sur-Marnc, 
resided at Paris, and was called by E. de 
Goncourt ‘ the modern Madonna painter ’. 
His portraits are remarkable. See study by 
E. Faure (1908). 

(2) Moriz (1817-95), philosopher, born at 
Griedcl, in Hesse, in 1853 became professor 
of Philosophy at Munich... Among his works 
(13 vols. 1886-91) arc Asthetik (1859) and 
Kimst imd Kidturentwicke lung (1863-74). 
CARRINGTON, Richard Christopher (1826- 
1875), English astronomer, born in Chelsea 
and educated at Cambridge, made an 
important catalogue of stars at his private 
observatory at Rcdhill. 

CARROLL, (1) Janies (1854-1907), physician, 
early emigrated from England to Canada and 
the U.S.A., was a surgeon in the American 
army, and in association with Reed did 
valuable research on yellow fever, deliberately 
infecting himself with the disease in the 
process. In 1902 he became professor of 
Bacteriology and Pathology at Columbia and 
the Army Medical School. 

(2) Lewis. See Dodgson, Charles. 

(3) Paul Vincent (1900- ), Irish dramatist, 
born in Dundalk, became a teacher in 
Glasgow, where he helped to found the 
Citizens’ Theatre, Flis plays include Shadow 
and Substance (1938), The White Steed (1919), 
and The Wayward Saint (1955). 

CARSON, (1) Christopher or ‘ Kit ’ (1809-68), 
born in Kentucky, in Missouri became a 
trapper and hunter. His knowledge of 


Indian habits and languages brought him to 
be guide in Frdmont’s explorations, and 
Indian agent in New Mexico (1853). See 
IJfc by Burdett (1869). 

(2) Edward Henry, Baron (1854-1935), 
lord of appeal (1921-29), was born in 
Dublin. Conservative M.P. (1892-1918) for 
Dublin University and (1918-21) for the 
Duncairn division of Belfast, Q.C. of the 
Irish Bar (1880) and English Bar (1894), 
solicitor-general for Ireland (1892), for 
England (1900-06), attorney-general (1915), 
first lord of the admiralty (1917), he was a 
member of the War Cabinet, July 1917-Jan. 
1918. Flc organized the Ulster Volunteers, 
and long and violently opposed Homo Rule. 
Sec Life by Marjoribanks and Colvin (1932- 
1936). 

CARSTAIRS, John Paddy (1914- ), British 
novelist, film director, film-script writer, and 
artist. He studied art at the Slade School, 
and painted a number of light-hearted 
landscapes in various media. HisS best -known 
novel is Love and Ella Rafferty (1947), and 
he also wrote the autobiographical Honest 
Injun (1943). 

CARSTARES, WUliara (1649-1715), Scottish 
divine, born in Cathcart manse, near Glasgow, 
studied at Edinburgh and Utrecht, and be- 
came friend and adviser to the Prince of 
Orange. Coming to London in 1672, he was 
arrested in 1675, and imprisoned in Edinburgh 
till 1679. In 1683 he was again arrested, and 
put to the torture of the boot and thumb- 
screw; his deposition as to Argyll’s plot was 
used against Baillie of Jerviswood. After an 
imprisonment of a year and a half, he re- 
turned to Holland to be second minister of 
the English church at Leyden (1686) and 
chaplain to the Prince of Orange, He 
accompanied him in the invasion of 1688, and 
afterwards secured good relations between 
the new king and the Scottish church. From 
1693 to the death of the king in 1702 he could 
not have had more inllucncc in Scottish atlairs 
if ho had been prime minister; he was 
popularly called ‘ Cardinal Carstares ’ by the 
Jacobites. He was elected principal of 
Edinburgh University in 1703, in 1704 was 
presented to the church of Greyfriars, and 
m 1705-14 was four times Moderator of the 
General Assembly. His inllucncc helped to 
pass the Treaty of Union. See Life of 
Carstares, by Principal Story (1874). 
CARSTENS, Asmus Jakob (1754-98), Danish 
pamter, was born near Schleswig, and studied 
art at Copenhagen: in 1783-88 barely 
supported himself by portrait-painting in 
Lilbeck and Berlin before his Fall of the 
Angels gained him a professorship in the 
Acad^iy. He was a precursor of Ovcrbcck 
and Cornelius. Works may bo seen at 
Weimar and at Copenhagen, 

CARTE, (1) Richard D»Oyly (1844-1901), a 
I-ondon musical instrument maker, who built 
the Savoy Theatre, where he produced Gilbert 
and Sullivan operas. 

(2) Thomas (1686-1754), English historian, 
was born near Rugby, educated at both 
Oxford and Cambridgefand took holy orS 
In 1714, however, he resigned rather than 
take the paths to the Flanoverian government, 
In 1722 he was suspected of complicity in the 
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conspiracy of Atterbury, whose secretary he 
was, but he escaped to France, where he 
remained till 1728. After his return, he 
published a Life of James, Duke of Ormonde 
(2 vols. 1736), and a History of England to 
1654 (4 vols. 1747-55), whose prospects were 
blighted by an unlucky note, ascribing to the 
Pretender the gift of touching for the king s 

CARTER, (1) Elizabeth (1717-1806), English 
scholar, poet, &c., best known by her trans- 
lation of Epictetus, was born at Deal, and 
died in London. Among her friends were 
Dr Johnson, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Burke, 
and Horace Walpole. See memoir by 
Gaussen (1917). 

(2) Henry. See Leslie, Frank. 

(3) Howard (1873-1939), English archae- 
ologist, born at Swaffham, Norfolk- See 
Carnarvon, and his joint archaeological 
account with A. C. Mace (1923-33). 

CARTERET, (1) John, 1st Earl Granville 
(1690-1763), English orator, diplomatist, and 
statesman, son of Baron Carteret, studied at 
Westminster School and Christ Church 
College, Oxford, On the accession of 
George I Carteret became, as a Whig, a Lord 
of the Bedchamber. In 1719 he was ambas- 
sador extraordinary to Sweden, and arranged 
treaties of peace between Sweden, Denmark, 
Hanover, and Prussia. In 1721 he was 
appointed one of the two foreign secretaries, 
and as such attended in 1723 the congress 
of Cambrai. As lord-lieutenant of Ireland 
(1724-30) he ordered the prosecution of the 
author, printer, and publisher of D rapier's 
Letters', on his recommendation Wood’s 
coinage was abandoned (1725). In spite of 
the Drapier prosecution, Swift and he 
became warm friends. In 1730-42 he led in 
the House of Lords the party opposed to 
Walpole, and became the real head of the 
next administration, although nominally only 
secretary of state — his foreign policy being 
to support Maria Theresa. He was with 
George II at the battle of Dettingen (1743). 
Now become Earl Granville, he was driven 
from power by the Pelhams in 1744, though 
from 1751 till his death he was president of 
the Council under Henry Pelham, and twice 
refused the premiership. See the Life by 
Ballantyne (1887), by Pemberton (1936), and 
the Carteret Papers in the British Museum. 

(2) Philip (d. 1796), English navigator, 
sailed as lieutenant in John Byron’s voyage 
(1764-66), and commanded the second vessel 
in Wallis’s expedition (August 22, 1766). 
Separated from Wallis next April while 
clearing the Strait of Magellan, he discovered 
Pitcairn and other small islands (one of the 
Solomons bears his name), and returned 
round the Cape of Good Hope to England, 
March 20, 1769. He retired in 1794, a rear- 
admiral, and died at Southampton. 
CARTESIUS. See Descartes. 

CARTIER, kar-tyay, (1) Sir Georges Etienne 
(1814-73), became attorney-general for 
Lower Canada in 1856, and was prime 
minister from 1858 to 1862, See Life by 
John Boyd (1915), 

(2) Jacques (1491-1557), French navigator, 
discoverer of the St Lawrence, was born and 
died at St Malo. Between 1534 and 1541 
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he made three voyages of discovery to North 
America. Sec Life by Joiion dcs Longrais 
(Paris 1888), and Memoir with Bibliography 
by J. P. Baxter (N.Y. 1906), 

CARTOUCHE, properly Louis Dominique 
Boiirgiiignon (r. 1693 1721), the head of a 
Paris band of robbers, was hn'^ken on the 
wheel. Sec work by Maurice (Paris 1859). 
CARTWRIGHT, (1) Eammul (1743 4823), 
English inventor of the power-loom, vyas born 
at Marnhani, Notts. Educated at Wakcticld 
and University College, Oxford, he became 
rector of Goadby-Marwood, Leicestershire 
(1779), where on his glebe he made improve- 
ments in agriculture. A visit in 1784 to 
Arkwright’s cotton-spinning mills resulted 
(1785-90) in his power-loom. AUempls to 
employ it at Doncaster and Mancliestcr met 
with fierce opposition; it was not till the 19th 
century that it came into practical use. 
Cartwright also took out patent.s for wool- 
combing machines (1790) and various other 
inventions; he even joined Robert Pulton in 
his clTorts after steam-navigation. All these 
labours brought him no direct gain, but in 
1809 government made him a grant of£l(),()00. 
He died at Hastings. Sec his Ij’fc ( 1843). 

(2) John (1740-1824), the ’leather of 
Reform and elder brother of (1), served in 
the navy (1758-70), under Howe; in 1775 he 
became major to the Notts militia. He now 
began to write on politics, advcicating annual 
parliaments, the ballot, and manhood 
suffrage, and afterwards taking up reform in 
farming, abolition of slavery, the natioiuil 
defences, and the liberties of Spain and 
Greece. Lined £100 for sedition in 1820, he 
died in London. Of his eighty hook.s and 
tracts a list is given in the Life by his niece 
(1826). 

(3) Peter (1785-I872), Methodist preacher, 
born in Virginia, was ordained in Kentucky 
in 1806, and in 1823 removed to Illinois, In 
1846 he was dcfcaicd by Abraham lancoln 
in an election for congrcs.smam vSee his 
Autobiography (1856), and The Backwoods 
Preacher (London 1869). 

(4) Tliomns (1535 1603), English Puritan 
divine, born in Hertfordshire, became in 1569 
Lady Margaret Divinity professor at Cam- 
bridge, but was deprived for his non-con- 
forming lectures and later several times 
imprisoned. 

(5) William (16U -43), English playwright, 
poet, and preacher, was born at Northway, 
near Tewkesbury, and died at Oxford. Sec 
Life by R. C. Ooflln (1918). 

CARUS, kakroos. (1) Julius Victor, (1823- 
1903), zoologist, born at Leipzig, from 1849 
to 1851 was keeper of the museum of com- 
parative anatomy at Oxford, In 1853 he 
became professor of Comparative Anatomy 
at Leipzig. 

(2) Karl Gustav (1789-1869), German 
scholar, physiologist, physician, and artist, 
born at Leipzig. See his Lebenserinnerungen 

(1865— 66). 

CARUSO, Enrico (1874-1921), Italian operatic 
tenor, was born and died at Naples. He 
made his first appearance in Fmsf (1895), 
first appeared in London in 1902 and in New 
York the following year. The extraordinary 
power and musical purity of his voice, 
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combined with his acting ability, won him 
recognition as one of the greatest tenors of all 
time. See Life by D. Caruso (1946). 
CARVER, (1) George Washington (?1860- 
1943), American negro scientist, renowned 
for his researches on agricultural problems 
and on synthetic products. 

(2) John (c. 1575-1621), was the leader of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, and died at New 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, within five months 
of their landing. 

CARY, (1) Alice (1820-71), American poet, 
story-teller, &c., was born near Cincinnati, 
and removed in 1852 to New York. Her 
sister, Phoebe (1824-71), also wrote verse. 
See Mrs Ames’s Memorial of the sisters 
(1873). 

(2) (Arthur) Joyce (Luncl) (1888-1957), 
English novelist, born at Londonderry of 
English parents, was educated at Tunbridge 
Wells and Clifton College and later studied 
art in Edinburgh and Paris, graduating (1912) 
at Oxford. He then served with the Red 
Cross in the Balkan war of 1912-13 and was 
decorated by the King of Montenegro. In 
1913 he joined the Nigerian Political Service 
and fought in a Nigerian regiment in World 
War 1. War injuries and ill-health dictated 
his early retirement after the war to Oxford, 
where he took up writing. Out of his 
African experience emerged such novels as 
Aissa Saved (1932), African Witch (1936), and 
Mister Johnson (1939), this last a high- 
spirited, richly humorous study of a native 
clerk. In 1941 he was awarded the Tait 
Black Memorial Prize for The House of Child- 
reih and with the trilogy, Herself Surprised 
(1940), To be a Pilgrim 0942), and The 
Horse's Mouth (1944), Cary established 
himself. These were followed by Moonlight 
(1946) and A Fearful Joy (1949), and a later 
trilogy. Prisoner of Grace (1952), Except the 
Lord (1953), and Not Honour More (1955), 
and The Captive and the Free (1959). Like 
Thomas Hardy, Cary respects the exigence 
of fate and reveals a compassionate despair 
at the muddled thinking, misconceptions, 
and consequent mismanagement in human 
relationships. Ho is a tough-minded realist 
who docs not hesitate to accept what he 
sees — a humpty-dumpty world of which 
the pieces cannot be put together again; but 
he IS too rational to indulge in hysteria, 
while a Dickensian gift of comeefy and 
charity keeps him kin with his creations. See 
his essays Art and Reality (1958) and the 
study by A. Wright (1958). 

(3) Henry Francis (1772-1844), English 
translator of Dante, was born at Gibraltar. 
He was educated at Rugby, Sutton Coldfield, 
and Birmingham, in 1790 entered Christ 
Church, Oxford, and in 1796 took holy 
orders. In 1805 he published a translation 
of the Inferno, in 1814 of the whole Dhina 
Commedia. He afterwards translated Pindar’s 
Odes and Aristophanes’ Birds, and wrote 
memoirs in continuation of Johnson’s Lives 
of the Poets. He was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. See Memoir by his son (2 vols. 
1847), and Life by R. W. King (1925). 

(4) John (r. 1754' 1835), English carto- 
grapher, began as an engraver in London 
and c. 1783 became a publisher and land 


surveyor. His New and Correct EnpUsh Atlas 
appeared in 1787. He prospered, and county 
atlases followed, with a large New Universal 
Atlas in 1808. In 1794, at the request of the 
Postmaster-General, he undertook a road 
survey of England and Wales, the results of 
which were embodied in Cary's New Itinerary 
(1798). Pie was responsible for the Improved 
Map of England and Wales etc. (1832) on the 
scale of half an inch to the mile. 11 is total 
output was probably not less than 1000 
publications. See Sir H. G, Fordham, John 
Cary, map-, chart-, and print-seller and globe- 
maker (1925). 

(5) Lucius. Sec pAt-KLANP. 

(6) Sir Robert. Sec Carey. 

CASA, Giovanni della (1503-56), Italian 
author and archbishop of Benevento, was 
born near Florence, and died in Rome. He 
is remembered for lyric verse and Galateo, 
a book of etiquette. 

CASABIANCA, Louis (c. 1755-98), a French 
naval olhcer, born at Bastia, was captain of 
the flagship L'Orient at the battle of the 
Nile, August 1, 1798, He was mortally 
wounded; the ship caught fire; his ten-year- 
old son would not leave him; and botli 
perished in the final explosion. The story 
IS the subject of Mrs Hemans’s famous 
poem. 

CASALS, Pau (Pablo), ka-sals' (1876- ), 

Spanish cellist, conductor and composer, 
born at Vcndrcll, Tarragona. He studied at 
the Royal Conservatory, Madrid, returning 
to Barcelona as professor of the C’cllo at the 
Conservatory. After playing as leading cello 
in the Paris Opera from 1895 to 1898, he 
began to appear as a soloist. With 'rhibaud 
and Cortot no formed, in 1905, u trio famed 
for its performance of classical works. In 
1919 he founded the Barcelona Orchestra, 
which he conducted until he left Spain at the 
outbreak of the Spanish Civil War in 1936, 
after which he did not return. In 1950 he 
founded at Prados, France, an annual 
festival of classical chamber music. lUs own 
compositions consist of choral and chamber 
works. See biography by Lilian Littlehules 
(1948). 

CASANOVA DE SKINCAt;r, -st-gaV, (1) 
Francesco (1 727 1805), Italian painter, famous 
for his battle-pieces. 

(2) Giovanni Battista (1728-95), brother 
of (1), also a painter, from 1764 director of 
the Dresden Academy. 

(3) Giovanni Jacopo (1725-98), brother of 
(1) and (2), Italian adventurer, was born at 
Venice, and by 1750 had been abb6, secretary 
to Cardinal Aquaviva, ensign, and violinist 
at Rome, Constantinople, Corfu, and his own 
birthplace, where he cured a senator of 
apoplexy. His irregularities drove him from 
Venice, but after roaming through Northern 
Italy and France he was back there in 1755, 
and was then condemned to flve years’ 
imprisonment in the ‘ Piombi In fifteen 
months* time he ejected a daring escape, and 
for nearly twenty years wandered through 
Europe, visiting most of its capitals, and 
making the acauaintance of the greatest men 
and women of the day, from the pope to 
Madame de Pompadour, and from Cagliostro 
to Frederick the Great, Alchemist, cabalist. 
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knight of the papal order of the Golden Spur, 
and spy, he was everywhere introduced to the 
best society, and had always to ‘ vanish ’ 
after a brief period of felicity. In 1785 he 
established himself with the Count of 
Waldstein, at his castle of Dux in Bohemia, 
and there he died. His clever, cynical 
Mimoires Merits par lui-mime (12 vols. 
Leipzig 1828-38) were edited by the French 
poet Jean Laforgue who, set to expurgate 
their pornographic content, finished by 
embellishing them instead. The original 
MS., jealously guarded from human eyes by 
Brockhaiis, the publishers, survived by lucky 
chance both the Napoleonic Wars, and the 
bombing of the firm’s premises in 1943, and 
was finally published in the original text in 
1960-61 . See books by Le Gras (trans. 1923), 
Bleakley (1923); Life by Maynial (trans. 
1911). 

CASAS, Las. See Las Casas. 

CASAUBON,/crt-zJ-^<3, (1) Isaac (1559-1614), 
French humanist, born at Geneva, was 
often hampered in his incessant labours by 
broken health and narrow means. In 1583 
he became professor of Greek at Geneva; 
in 1586 he married the daughter of the 
famous Flenri Stephens (q.v.). He was made 
Greek professor at Montpellier in 1596, and 
royal librarian at Paris in 1598. After the 
death of Henry IV his Protestantism exposed 
him to risk; and removing in 1610 to London, 
he was made a prebendary of Canterbury, and 
died in London. His works inclucfe De 
Satyrica Graecorum Poesi ct Romanorurn 
Satira (1605), De Libertate Ecclesiastica 
(1607), the Exercitationes contra Baronium 
(1614), and editions of Aristotle, Theo- 
phrastus, Persius, Suetonius, &c. Sec Life 
by Mark Pattison (2nd ed. 1892). 

(2) M6ric (1599-1671), son of (1), born at 
Geneva, studied at Oxford, and died rector 
of Ickham, near Canterbury. He edited 
Marcus Aurelius, &c., and vindicated his 
father in two Latin works. 

CASELLA, Alfredo _ (1883-1947), Italian 
composer and musician, born in Turin, 
studied piano at Paris Conservatoire and 
first came to notice as a composer in 1908. 
His work, which is varied but mainly neo- 
classical in character, includes 3 operas, 2 
symphonies, concertos for cello, violin, 
organ, &c., as well as chamber music, many 
piano pieces and songs. He produced some 
noteworthy editions of classical composers 
and wrote books on Stravinsky, Bach and 
® ^ ^ortesi (1930). 

CASEMENT, Sir Roger David (1864-1916), 
British consular official, born in Kingstown 
(now Dun Laoghaire) near Dublin, denoun- 
ced Congo and Putumayo rubber atrocities. 
Knighted m 1911, he was degraded, and 
executed for high treason, having been 
arrested on landing in Ireland from a German 
gibmarme to head the Sinn Fein rebellion. 
His controversial ‘ Black Diaries revealing 
among other things, homosexual practices! 
were long suppressed by the government but 

R MacCouS ” 

Gardiner, Baron Casey 
1. ?U Australian statesman, born in 
Melbourne, won the D.S.O. in 1918, and was 


elected to the House of Representatives in 
1931 , He became first Australian minister 
to the U.S.A. in 1940, minister of state in the 
Middle East (a War-Cabinet rank) in 1942 
and minister for external atfuirs in 1951. 
life peerage was conlerrcd on him in I960. 
CASIMIR, the name of many Ih)lish sovereigns. 
Under Casimir I in 1041, Chri.stianity was 
established. Casimir IH, the (ircat (1310-70), 
king from 1333, founded C'racow universitv 
(1364). ^ 

CASIMIR-PKRIER, ka-^zi^mecr’^per-yaY, Jean 
Pierre Paul (1847 4907), born at Ihifis, son of 
Casimir P6rier (q.v.), wa.s a moilcratc Repub- 
lican deputy from 1874, became undcr-sccrct- 
ary for instruction and for war, vice-president 
and president of the C'hamber (IKH5 -93), 
premier, December 1893 to May 1H94, then 
again president of the Chamber. On 
Carnot’s as.sassination (June 1894), he was 
elected president of the Republic, but resigned 
January 15 , 1895. 

CASLON, William (1692 4 766), linglish type- 
founder, born in C’radlcy, Worcestershire, 
set up in business as a gun engraver and 
toolmaker in London in 1716, tnit soon began 
cutting type for printers. ’I'lic fame of his 
skill became widcsprcail, and his graceful 
* old face ’ types were extensively used in 
Europe and America until the end of the 18th 
century, when they went out of fasluon. 
Revived fifty years later, thev have retained 
their popularity to the present day. His son 
William (1720 78) cnrrie<l on the business, 
CASORA'I'I, Felice (I886-. ), Italian 

painter, born at Novara, fiedmont. A pupil 
of Vianello, he is one of the exponents of 
Italian neo-classicism and is noted for his 
series of portraits of women, IVotu which 
may bo singled out the character^studies of 
The Heiress and The ("intsht, LAumplcs of 
hi.s art are to be found throughout Italy, in 
Milan, Rome, Florence, and also in 
Boston, U.S.A. See study by J. C’remoiia 
(Turin 1942). 

CASPAR!, Karl Paul, km'-pnh'ree (1814 92), 
German theologian, horn at Dessau, profes- 
sor of Theology at ('hrislianiu (Oslo), wrote 
an Arabic grammar, works on Isaiah, Micah, 
Daniel, and a church history. 

CASS, Lewis (1782-1H66), American states- 
man, born at Exeter, New Hampshire, was 
called to the Ohio bar in 1803, but rose to be 
general in the war of 18 II He was then for 
eighteen years civil^ governor of Michigan, 
which under his skilful administration became 
a settled state. In 1H3L-36 ho was secretary 
of war, and in 1836 42 minister at Paris. He 
twice faded in a try for the presidency, sat in 
the senate 1845-57, and was secretary of 
stato^in 1857-60. Ho died at Detroit. His 
position was generally one of compromise, 
but vvas bitterly hostile to Britain. He 
published works on the Indians (1823) and 
France (1840). 

CASSAGNAC, ka-'Semyak, (1) Adolphe 
Granier de (1806 40), French joumalkt, came 
to Pans m 1832, whore his vohemcril writing 
m the journals brought him many duels and 
law-suits. In 1840 he went to the West 
Indies and married a Creole. Until 1848 a 
^alous Orleanist, be became a strenuous 
impenahst, and as such represented his 
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native department from 1852 to 1870. He 
became editor of the semi-official Le Pays. 

(2) Paul Adolphe Marie de (1843-1904), son 
of (1), joined him on Le Pays (1866), and 
fought at Sedan in 1870. Violently imperial- 
ist, and as deputy (from 1876) troublesome 
to friends and foes, he edited the ‘ Victorist * 
organ AutoriU. 

CASSANDER (c. 354-297 B.c.), from 318 ruler, 
from 305 king of Macedonia, son of Anti- 
pater. 

CASSATT, Mary, -sat' (1845-1926), American 
impressionist painter, born at Allegheny, 
Pittsburgh. She studied in Spain, Italy and 
Holland, but worked mainly in France, where 
she was a pupil and close follower of Degas. 
Her Woman and Child Driving in the Phila- 
delphia Museum is a typical work. 

CASSEL, Gustav (1866-1945), Swedish econ- 
omist, born at Stockholm and professor 
there from 1904, became known as an 
authority on monetary problems. 

CASSELL, John (1817-65), the son of a 
Manchester innkeeper, came to London in 
1836 as temperance advocate, in 1847 started 
as a tea and coffee merchant, and, turning 
author and publisher, in 1859 entered into 
partnership with Messrs Pettcr & Galpin. 
See History by S. Nowcll-Smith (1958). 
CASSXANUS, Joannes (360?-c. 430), monk, 
spent some years as an ascetic in the Egyptian 
deserts, was ordained by Chrysostom at 
Constantinople in 403, and afterwards 
instituted several monasteries in the south of 
France, including the Abbey of St Victor at 
Massilia (Marseilles), which served as a 
model for many in Gaul and Spain. Cas- 
sianus was one of the first of the * semi- 
Pelagians There is an edition of his works 
by Gazaeus (1616). See Wiggers’ De Johanne 
Cassiano (1822), and Life by Principal 
Gibson in vol. xi of Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers (1895). 

CASSINI, Italian-French family of scientists : 

(1) Alexandre Henri Gabriel de, Viconate 
(1784-1832), son of (5), specialized in botany 
and wrote Opuscules phytohgiques (1820). 

(2) C^sar Francois (1714-84), son of (4), is 
noted for his topographical map of France, 
begun 1744. 

(3) Giovanni Domenico (Jean Dominique) 
(1625-1712), astronomer, father of (4), was 
born near Nice, in 1650 became professor of 
Astronomy at Bologna, and in 1669 took 
charge of the observatory at Paris, where ho 
died. He greatly extended our knowledge of 
the sun’s parallax, the periods of Jupiter, 
Mars, and Venus, the zodiacal light, &c. 

(4) Jacques (1677-1756), son and successor 
of (3), father of (2), wrote on astronomy and 
electricity. 

(5) Jacques Dominique de, Comte (1748- 
1845), son and successor of (2), completed 
his father’s map of France. Ennobled, he 
was imprisoned for a time during the Revolu- 
tion. 

3ASSIODORtJS, Magnus Aurelius (c. 490- 
c. 583), born at Scylaceum (Squillacc) in 
Calabria, was secretary to the great Ostro- 
gothic king, Theodoric, quaestor and praeto- 
rian prefect, sole consul in 514, and after 
Theodoric’s death (526) chief minister to 
Queen Amalasontha. His history of the 


Goihs we possess only in Jordanes’ epitome. 
His Jnstitutiones is an encyclopaedic course 
of study for the monks of the Vivarium, 
which he founded and to which he retired. 

CASSIUS, or in full, Gaius Cassius Longinus 
(d. 42 B.C.), conspirator, was quaestor to 
Crassus in the Parthian war (54 b.c.), saved 
the credit of Roman arms after the com- 
mander’s disastrous defeat and death, and as 
tribune of the people (49) attached himself to 
Pompey. After Pharsalia he was taken 
prisoner and pardoned by Caesar. In 44 b.c. 
as praetor he allied himself with the aristo- 
crats who resented Caesar’s supremacy, and 
won over M. Brutus; and the same year 
Caesar was murdered. But popular feeling 
blazed out, and Mark Antony seized his 
opportunity. Cassius lied to the cast, united 
his forces with those of Brutus,^ and at 
Philippi being routed, compelled his freedman 
to kill him. 

CASSIUS. Sec Dion Cassius. 

CASSIVELLAUNUS, a British chief who 
fought against Caesar on his second invasion, 
54 B.c. 

CASSON, (1) Sir Hugh (1910- ), British 
architect, educated at Cambridge, professor 
of Interior Design, Royal College of Art, 
from 1953, wrote Homes by the Million 
(1947), Permanence and Prefabrication (1947), 
Victorian Architecture (1948), &C-, and was 
knighted in 1952. 

(2) Sir Lewis (1875- ), British actor- 

manager and producer, born in Birkenhead,^ 
known especially for his productions of 
Shakespeare and Shaw, married Sybil 
Thorndike (q.v.) in 1908, was director of 
drama to CfE.M.A. (1942-45), and was 
knighted in 1945. 

CASTAGNO, Andrea del, kas-ta'nyd (1409- 
1480), Italian painter, born at Castagno, in 
Tuscany. After early privations, he attracted 
the attention of Bernardetto do Medici, who 
sent him to the masters in Florence. Of his 
work, which is similar to Uccello’s in style, 
the most noted example remaining is in the 
Hall of Justice at Florence, representing 
the execution of the conspirators against the 
house o f Medici. 

CASTANOS, Francisco Xaver dc, Duke of 
BaU6n, kas-tan'yos (1756-1852), a Spanish 
general, who in July 1808 compelled 18,000 
French to surrender at Bailcn, but was 
defeated by Lannes at Tudela. Under 
Wellington he took part in the battles of 
Albuera, Salamanca, and Vitoria. 

CASTELAR, Emilio (1832-99), Spanish 
orator, statesman, and writer, was born at 
Cadiz, studied at Madrid, and in 1856 became 
professor there of History and Philosophy. 
A leader of the republicans, he fled to Paris 
in 1866 but returned at the 1868 revolution, 
and in 1873 helped to bring about the down- 
fall of Amadeus I. For a while he held 
dictatorial power, but was forced to resign 
in 1874, and fled on Alfonso XIPs accession. 
He returned to Spain in 1876, and till his 
withdrawal from public life in 1893, he often 
spoke in the Cortes with all his old fire and 
eloquence. His writings include La civillsa- 
zidn en las cinco primer os sighs (2nd ed. 
1865), Vida de Byron (1873), and political 
works. See Lives by Sdnehez de Real 
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(Madrid 1874), Araco (1900), and Varagnac 
(1920). 

CASTELLI, Ignaz Franz (178 1-1 862), an 
Austrian poet, was born and died in Vienna. 
He wrote KriegesUedes fur die osterreich- 
ische Annee (1809), which was banned by 
Napoleon. 

CASTELLIO, Sebastianus (1515-63), a theo- 
logian, born in Savoy, studied at Lyons, and 
about 1540, on Calvin’s recommendation, 
was appointed rector of a school at Geneva. 
His humanistic views embroiled him with the 
reformer; and in 1544 he was forced to 
migrate to Basel, where in 1553 he became 
Greek professor. He translated the Bible 
into Latin and French. 

GASTELLO BRANCO, Camillo, Viscondc de 
Correia Botelho (1825-90), Portuguese novel- 
ist. An illegitimate child whoso love of 
literature and longing for adventure grew 
from his reading, Gastello Branco became 
one of the most important of modern 
Portuguese novelists, with a deep under- 
standing of the life of his people. His work 
ranges from romances in the style of Victor 
Hugo, like The Mysteries of Lisbon^ to 
closely observed, imaginative interpretations 
of the everyday Portuguese scene, like The 
Crime of Father Amara. He was created 
Viscount for his services to literature in 1885, 
and died by his own hand. 

C^STELNAU, -no, (1) Michcl de (1520-92), 
French soldier and diplomat in the service of 
Henry II, ambassador in England (1575-85). 
See his Memoirs, 

(2) Noel Marie Joseph Edouard, Vicomte dc 
dc (1851-1944), born at Aveyron of a 
royalist. Catholic family, served in 
1870-71, was a member of the Conseil dc 
Guerre m 1913, took command of the Army 
of Lorraine in 1914, directed the Champagne 
offensive Sept. 1915, and (Dec.) became 
Joffre’s chief of staff. 

CASTELNUOVO-TEDESCO, Mario (1895 
. composer, born at Florence, 

studied under Pizzetti, began composing as a 
boy, and in 1926 brought out his opera La 
Mandragola, based on Machiavclli’s book. 

In addition to two other operas he produced 
orche^ral and instrumental works, but is 
probably best known for his songs, especially 
nis complete series of the lyrics from Shakc- 
® ^on Weber, The Book of 

Modern Composers (1942) 

CASTI, Giambattista (c. 1721-1803). Italian 
Prato Tuscany, took orders, 
but m 1764 went to Vienna, where he became 
poet-laureate. On Joseph II’s death he 
returned to Florence, and in 1798 removed 

PaS 17931 

Imrans and Gh animali parlanti (1802), 

Ro^seYnTsif^^^^' freely rendered by W. S. 
CASTIGHONE, kas-teel-yd'nay, (1) Baldac. 

me Duke of Urbino as envoy to Henry VII of 
England, who made him a knight. He lived 
much in Rome, and died at Toledo on an 

embassy for Clement VII. His clSef wrk 1 

V (Eng. trans. 1561), a manual - 
roems are models of elegance; and his i 
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: ietrrrs (1769-71) illustrate political and 
literary history, 

(2) Carlo GVtuvio, Count (1784 I849'i 
numismatist, editor of I Utilas, w is iZZ' 
at Milan and died at Genoa. " 

CASTILLEJO, C’ristcSviil ik\ has-teekraFhn 
(c. 1490.. 1556), last of the Spaui;!,' Su 
poets, was born at Ciudad Rodrii'o, and d i 
m Vienna. 

CAS'rLK, William Ernest (1867 ) Amen* 

'■■‘■'icatcd at Harvard, p’rol'essor 
of Geology there (1897) and later of Cienelim 
«-30v«>7*'--d, out ipiporl aiu resVtPd ' ® 
the field ol natural sckvtton. 
CASTIT^IREACBL Robert Stewart, \iseount 
W/-r«y (1769 .I.S22), was the oH; 
Ulster proprietor, who in 1789 wa.s created 
Baron Londonderry, in 1795 Vi^oimi 
Castlercagh, in 179t> lairl, and in iwig 
Marquis, of Londonderry, Robert wioi 
educated at Armagh, and. after a twelve- 
month at St John h (, ollcp.e, ( uinbridge* was 
nuiking the grand tour of Lurope vvhen in 
returned to the Irish parliament 
as Whig member (or CVnintv Down the 
election cost his father £6(),()t)0. He turncH 
Tory m 179.5, and next year beeamc keeper 
of the Privy Seal; but he continued a stead- 
last supporter o( (’atholic emancination As 
Irish chiet-secrctary from 1797, lie bent his 
whole energies to Ibrwartling Pitt’s measure of 
Union^ a measure carried in 1800, largely 
through Castlercagh s skill in buying up the 
borough-mongers; but Pitt’s pledges to the 
Catholics were delcated by George Ill's 
bigotry, and C’astlercagh wnh Pitt retired 

(1802) he was presuleiu <>{ the Board of 
Control; but the second era in bis career vvik 
as war minister from July 1805 to January 
HPO’ “puu fl'9'u /Mird 1807 u> .SeptembeV 
1801, Ihc bombardment of C’openhagen 
and seizure ol the Diinish licet, ihc cxleiwion 
WcOmw V® :kh 1 ticicetien of 

5 ^v'w,!¥^i S'-'""''*' ; ‘"“y he sot elf iiKidnst 

the Walchercn expedition, wiiosc failure was 
the mistaken policy of giving Lord 
^ command. Gasticrcagli was 
made the scapegoat, and the shilly-shally 
behaviour of ftis colleagues caused liim to 
challenge his great rival, ('arming. On 
giptcmlier 21 , Thoo, they met upon Putnc? 
Heath, and, at the second fire, C4mning 
received a slight wound in the thiglu Castlc- 
^*^<^^498 with March 
18 iz, When, as lorcign secretary under Lord 
Liverpoo , he became the soul of the coalition 
against Napoleon in I8L3 14. He represen- 
at the congresses of C’haiiljon 
1^14 ”15, at the treaty of Paris 
congress of Aix-Ia-C'kpdlc in 
1818, and he was preparing to start for a 
congress at Verona,, when bo eommiited 
suicide With a penknife at Foots Cray his 
England and liuropo^’owo 
*.he forty years* 


much to Castlercagh for the forty years* 
peace that succeeded Napoleon’s efownfah 
tLZ Stralford, warever 

rancorous Inured - a 
hatred that raised a shout of exultation as he 
grave in Westminster Abbev 

in 182G and was himself succeeded by his 
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half-brother, Sir Charles Stewart (1 778 - 1854), 
a gallant soldier, diplomatist, and statesman, 
who edited Castlereagh’s Correspondence and 
Despatches (12 vols. 1847-53). Sec works by 
Alison (3 vols- 1861), Lady Londonderry 
(1904), A. Hassall (1909), Webster (2 vols. 
1925-31), H. M. Hyde (1933 and 1959), and 
Leigh (1951); and Lord Salisbury’s essay. 
CASTNER, Hainilton Young (1859-99), Amer- 
ican analytical chemist, educated at Columbia, 
came to Britain and invented a new process 
for the isolation of sodium from brine by 
electrolysis. 

CASTREN,’ Matthias Alexander (1813-52), 
Finnish philologist, born at Tcrvola, a 
pioneer in the study of Finno-Ugrian, and 
Ural-Altaic, carried out ethnographic re- 
searches in Lapland, Siberia, and China. 
See his Life by Shellman (1870). A son, 
Robert (1851-83), wrote on Finnish history, 
CASTRIOT, George, See Skanderbeg. 
CASTRO, (1) Cipriano (c. 1858-1924), 

Venezuelan dictator, born near San Antonio, 
became supreme military leader (1899) and 
president (1902-08). His dictatorship in- 
volved Venezuela in financial troubles with 
European creditor nations, ending in a block- 
ade of Venezuelan ports (1902). Deposed 
by vice-president Gdmez (1908), he died in 
compulsory exile. 

(2) Eugenio dc (1869-1944), Portuguese 
poet, born in Coimbra. He became professor 
of Portuguese Literature at his native town 
and travelled widely in Europe. In Paris, 
where ho was acclaimed, he became influenced 
by symbolism, which, through him, inllucnced 
Portuguese literature — especially with his 
O aristas (1890). 

(3) Fidel (1927- ), Cuban revolutionary, 
son of a successful sugar planter, studied. law 
and practised in .Havana, lighting cases on 
behalf of the poor and. against the official 
corruption and oppression which were rife 
under President Batista. In 1953, with his 
brother Raul, also an ardent revolutionary, 
he participated in an unsuccessful rising and 
was sentenced to 15 years’ imprisonment, 
but released under an amnesty within a year, 
he fled to the U.S.A. and thence to Mexico, 
all the time organizing anti-Batista activities. 
In 1956 he planned a secret landing in Cuba 
with a small band of insurgents, but was 
betrayed and ambushed by government 
troops, barely escaping into the Sierra 
Macstra mountains, whence he began to 
wage a relentless guerrilla campaign. The 
degeneration of Cuba into a police state 
brought many recruits to his cause, and in 
December 1958 ho was strong enough to 
stage a full-scale attack. Batista was forced 
to flee ; Castro was enthusiastically acclaimed, 
and in February 1959 became prime minister. 
One of his first acts was the introduction of 
drastic agrarian reforms, involving limitation 
of holdings and expropriation of foreign- 
owned land, a measure which led to friction 
with the U.S.A., holders of more than H 
million acres of Cuban sugar-plantations..^ 

(4) Guillen de (1569-1631), dramatist, Ws 
born in Valencia, commanded a Neapolitan 
fortress, but later lived in Madrid, and died 
in poverty. To his Lms Mocedades del Cid 
Corneille was deeply indebted. See Lord 


Holland’s Lives of Lope de X'^ega and Castro 

(1817). 

(5) Inez dc (d. 1355), the daughter of a 
Spanish nobleman, in 1340 came to Portugal 
in the train of her cousin Costanga, tlic bride 
of the Infante, Dom Pedro. Her beauty 
captivated him, and, after Costangu’s death 
in 1345, he made her his mistress, in 1354 his 
wife. But by authority of his father, Alfonso 
IV, she was stabbed to death. 

(6) Joao dc (1500-48), Portuguese soldier, 
born at Lisbon, volunteered against the Moors 
at Tangiers, accompanied Charles V to 
Tunis, and had already fought and travelled 
in the East, when in 1545 he sailed to India 
at the head of a small expedition. Here, 
after his heroic relief and defence of Diu, 
he was appointed Portuguese viceroy, but 
died in the arms of Francis Xavier. 

CATALANI, Angelica, ka-ta-lah'nee (1779- 
1849), Italian singer, born at Sinigaglia, was 
educated in a convent near Rome, where at 
six she displayed wonderful vocal powers. 
She made her ddbut at Venice in 1797, and 
had a succession of triumph.^ in every country 
in Europe for over thirty years. 

CATALOI, Pierre Antoine, ka~tal'dee (1548 
1626), Italian mathematician, professor of the 
University of Bologna, founded there one of 
the first mathematical academies. 

CATESBY, kayts'-, (1) Mark (c, 1679 1749), 
naturalist, was probably born and died in 
London, and travelled in North America in 
1710 19 and 1722 26. 

(2) Robert (1573-1605), was a Northamp- 
tonshire Catholic of good fortune and 
lineage, being sixth in descent from Richard 
Ill’s Catesby, hanged three days after 
Bosworth. Robert had suficred much as a 
recusant both by fines and imprisonment, 
when in 1604 he engaged in the Gunpowder 
Plot. He was shot dead in the defence of 
Holbeach House. 

CATHARINE, St, (1) a virgin of royal descent 
in Alexandria, who publicly confessed the 
gospel at a sacrificial feast appointed by the 
Emperor Maximinus, and was beheaded, 
after they had vainly attempted to torture 
her on a toothed (later known as a 
‘ Catherine ’) wheel, a.d. 307. 

(2) St Catharine of Siena (1347-80), was 
the daughter of a dyer in Siena. She became 
a Dominican, and so is a patron saint of 
the Dominicans. Her enthusiasm converted 
hardened sinners, and she prevailed on Pope 
Gregory XI to return from Avignon to Rome. 
Christ’s stigmata were said to be imprinted on 
her body. She was canonized in 1461* She 
wrote devotional pieces, letters, and poems 
(ed. by Tomasseo, 1860); her ecstatic 
Dialogue was translated in 1896, See books 
by E. O. Gardner (1907), C, M. Antony 
(1916) and Undset (trans. 1954). Other saints 
arc Catharine of Bologna (1413-63), Catharine 
of Sweden (sco St Bridget), and Catharine 
Ricci ( 1522-89), a Tuscan prioress. 
CATHARINE, name of two empresses of 
Russia: 

Catharine I (c* 16S4--1717), was the daughter 
of a Lithuanian peasant, her original name 
being Martha Skavronska. Loft an orphan, 
she was brought up by a Lutheran pastor at 
Marienburg in Livonia* In 1702 she manried 
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a Swedish dragoon, but Marienburg being death. When, after Charles IX’s death, 
taken by the Russians, she became the mist- Henry MI returned irom I oland to be kin 


ress of Prince Menshikov, and then of Peter 
the Great, being in 1703 baptized into the 
Greek Church as Catharine Alexievna. She 
was married to the emperor in 1712, and on 
Peter’s death in 1725 was acknowledged 
Empress of Russia, when she surrendered 
herself to Menshikov’s direction. 

Catharine 11 (1729-96), Uhc great’, was 
born at Stettin, daughter of the Prince of 
Anhalt-Zerbst, and was married to Peter, 
heir to the Russian throne, in 1745. She 
soon quarrelled with her husband, and 
became notorious for her intimacy first 
with Saltykov and then with Poniatowski. 
After Peter Ill’s accession in 1762, the con- 
jugal differences became continually wider. 
Catharine was banished to a separate abode, 
till Peter was dethroned by a conspiracy, and 
Catharine made empress. A few days after- 
wards Peter was murdered (July 1762). 
Catharine now made a show of regard for 
the Greek Church, although her principles 
were those of the French philosophers. The 
government was carried on with great 
energy; and the dominions and power of 
Russia rapidly increased. When discontent 
was manifested, the young prince Ivan, the 
hope of the disaffected, was murdered in the 
castle of Scliliisselburg. From that time 
internal politics consisted of court intrigues 
for and against one favourite or another, 
Potemkin (q.v.) being the best known. The 
first partition of Poland in 1772 and the 
Turkish war (1774) vastly increased the 
empire; so did a war with Sweden (1790) and 
another Turkish war (1792). The second and 
third partitions of Poland, and the incorpora- 
tion of Courland with Russia, completed the 
triumphs of Catharine’s reign. She was a 
woman of great ability, though she had in 
full the vices of her time and station. See 
her Memoirs (trans. 1927); also works by 
Waliszewski (trans. 1894), Princess Lucien 
Murat (trans. 1929), and G. Scott-Thomson 
(1947). 

CATHARINE BE’ MEDICI (French M6dids) 
(1519-89), wife of one king of France, and 
mother of three, was the daughter of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, Duke of Urbino, and was born at 
Florence. In her fourteenth year she was 
married to Henry, second son of Francis I, 
but was slighted at the French court, even 
after the accession of her husband. On the 
accession of her eldest son, Francis II, in 
1559, she found some scope for her ambition; 
and on the accession of her second son, 
Charles IX, in 1560, the government fell 
entirely into her hands. She sought to rally 
the Huguenot leaders around the throne to 
serve as a counterpoise to the Guises, But 
after the peace of Amboise, she became 
alarmed at the increase of the Protestant 
power, and entered into a secret treaty with 
Spam, and into a plot with the Guises, which 
resulted in the fearful massacre of St Bartholo- 
mew’s Day. She got her third son elected to 
the Polish throne. But her tyrannical 
administration at home roused a Catholic 
party, headed by her fourth son, the Duke 
of Alen 9 on; and it was believed that she 
was privy to the machinations that led to his 


of France, his mother siiU ruled the court; 
but having betrayed all who trusted them, she 
and her son were abhorred by Catholic and 
Protestant alike. She died at Blois, Sec 
works by E. Sichcl (1905 and 1908), L. 
Romicr (1925), J. E. Neale (1943), and her 
letters (1880-99), 

CATHARINE HOWARD. See Howard 
Family (5). 

CATHARINE OF ARAGON ( i485-»I536), 
queen of England, was the first wife of Henry 
Vin, and fourth daughter of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. Married on November 14, 1501, 
when scarcely sixteen, to Arthur (I486 1502), 
Prince of Wales, son of Henry VI I, she was 
left a widow on April 2, and on June 25, was 
betrothed to her brother-in-law Henry, u.s 
yet a boy only eleven years old. I'hc pope’s 
dispensation enabling such near relatives to 
marry was obtained in 1504, and the marriage 
took place in June 1509, seven weeks after 
Henry’s accession to the crown. Between 
1510 and 1518 she bore him live children, one 
only of whom, the Princess Mary, survived; 
but, though Henry was very far from being a 
model husband, and though he had conceived 
a passion for Anne Bolcyn (q.v.) as early as 
1522, he appears to have treated (^uccn 
Catharine with all due res{>cc( until 1527, 
He now expressed doubts as to the legality of 
his marriage, and set about obtaining nulH- 
ffcation, which, all other means failing, was 
at length pronounced by C'ranmer in May 
1533. Queen C'atharinc, who had oOcred a 
dignified passive resistance, livetl at Anipthill, 
in Bedfordshire, and afterwards at Kimliolton 
Castle, Plants, where she led an austere 
religious life until she died apparently of 
cancer of the heart. See Froude’s /Vroroe o/ 
Co'/Z/r/me u/zlmgoa (1891 ) and G, Mattingly, 
Catharine of Araj^on (1950). 

CATHARINE OF BRAGAN/A ( 1 638 H 705), 
was the daughter of the Duke of Brugan/.a, 
who in 1640 became John IV of Portugal. 
In May 1662 she was married at Portsmouth 
to Charles H (q.v.), seven years after whose 
death— she mourned it deeply she returned 
to Portugal. Sec Life by U L. Davidson 
(1908). 

CATHARINE OF VALOLS (1401 37), (ho 
youngest daughter of Charles VI of France, 
m 1420 was married at I’royes to Henry V 
(q.v.) of England; in 1421 gave birth to 
Henry VI; and, after Henry V’s death (1422), 
marned Owen Tudor, a poor Welsh squire, 
her son by whom, Edmund, was Henry VlPs 
father. Catharine died at Bermondsey 
Abbey, See voL iii. of Miss Strickland’s 
Queens of England 

CATHARINE PARR, See Parr (I). 

Charles Murray, 2n<i Earl 
(1783-4859), eldest son of (3), long known as 
Lord Greenock, served with high distinction 
m Spain and at Waterloo, and in 1846 49 
was commandcr-in-chief in British North 

*A.ryi0Ficfl 

(2) Sir George (1 794-1854), a younger son of 
Russians in the campaigns 
?Ir aide-de-camp to 
Wellington was present at Quatre Bras and 
Waterloo. After helping to suppress the 
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Canadian rebellion of 1835, and being deputy- 
lieutenant of the Tower, in 1852 as governor 
at the Cape he brought to a successful end the 
Kaffir war. He fell as a general of division at 
Inkermann (November 5). He wrote valuable 
Commentaries on the PVar in Russia and 
Germany in 1812-13 (London 1850). 

(3) William Schaw, 1st Earl Cathcart (1755- 
1843), son of the ninth Baron Cathcart, was 
educated for the bar at Eton and Glasgow, 
but entering the army, served in the wars in 
America, Flanders, and Germany. In 1803- 
1805 he was commander-in-chief in Ireland; 
in 1807 commanded the land-forces at 
Copenhagen, and was made Viscount Cath- 
cart. Sent in 1813 as ambassador to St 
Petersburg, he accompanied the Tsar 
Alexander in his campaigns; in 1814 he was 
made an earl. 

CATHELINEAU, Jacques, ka-ti-lee-nd 
(1759-93), Yen dean leader, was born at 
Pin-cn-Maugc, Lower Anjou. In 1793, at the 
head of a handful of recruits, he became 
famous for his exploits, the greatest of them 
the storming of Cholet. and supreme com- 
mand was forced upon him after the victory 
of Saumur. He was mortally wounded while 
attacking Nantes. 

GATHER, Willa Sibert, ka'yndr (1876-1947), 
American authoress, born at Winchester, Va., 
brought up on a Nebraska ranch, excelled in 
descriptions of the Middle West. Her first 
great success was O Pioneers (1913), other 
novels include the Pulitzer prizewinner 
One of Ours (1922), A I^ost Lady (1923) ^ Death 
Comes for the Archbishop (1927), and 
Sapphira and the Slave Girl (1940). See study 
by Daiches (1951). 

CATHERINE. See Catharine. 

CATILINA, Lucius Sergius, angl. Catiline, 
kat-i~lVna (c. 108-62 b.c.), Roman conspira- 
tor, born of an impoverished family, fell into 
profligacy and crime. An adherent of Sulla, 
he was elected praetor in 68, and next year 
governor of Africa, but was disqualified for 
the consulship in 66 by charges of maladmini- 
stration. Disappointed and burdened with 
debts, he entered into a conspiracy with other 
Roman nobles like himself ; but the plot was 
revealed to Cicero by Fulvia, mistress of one 
of them. In November 63 Catiline explained 
to his confederates a plan for assassinating 
Cicero and the hostile senators, and other 
details of a complete revolution — details soon 
made known to Cicero. When the chosen 
assassins came to the house of the consul, they 
were repulsed; and when two days later 
Catiline appeared in the senate, Cicero made 
his famous speech against him. Catiline’s 
reply was drowned in cries of execration. He 
escaped from Rome, but Lcntulus, Ccthcgus, 
and others of the conspirators were arrested 
and executed. Insurrections in several parts 
of Italy were suppressed; and in January 62 
Catiline encountered the forces of the 
republic at Pistoria (now Pistoia), and after 
a desperate battle was defeated and slain. 
Sallust’s Bellum Catilinarium is a historical 
masterpiece. 

CATINAT, Nicolas, ka-tee-na (1637-1712), 
marshal of France, born in Paris, died near 
St Denis. He defeated Amadeus II of Savoy 
at Staffarda (1690) and Marsaglia (1693). 


CATLIN, George (1796-1872), American 
ethnologist, was born at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
and bred to the law, but soon turned to 
drawing and painting. During 1832-40 he 
was studying the Indians of the Far West, 
everywhere painting portraits (470 full 
length) and pictures illustrative of life and 
manners, now in the National Museum at 
Washington. Catlin spent eight years in 
Europe with a Far West show; travelled 
(1852-57) in South and Central America; 
and again lived in Europe until 1871. He 
died at Jersey City. Mis works include 
Manners of the North American Indians (2 
vols, 1841), The North American Portfolio 
(1844), and Last Rambles in the Rocky 
Mountains (1868). 

CATO, (1) Dionysius, the name prefixed to a 
4th-century volume of 164 moral precepts in 
Latin dactylic hexameters, which was a great 
favourite during the Middle Ages. 'Phe 
author is unknown. An English version by 
Benedict Burgh was printed by Caxton before 
1479; see text and translation in Minor 
Classical Poets (Locb 1934). 

(2) Marcus Porcius (234-149 b.c\), * the 
Elder’, was born at Tuvsculum. He distin- 
guished himself at the capture of Tarentum 
(209), and in the second Punic war; and 
became successively quaestor, acdile, praetor, 
and consul (195). In Spain he crushed a 
formidable insurrection; and in 191 he 
gained glory in the campaign again.st Anii- 
ochus. Meanwhile, he strove to stem the 
tide of Greek refinement and luxury, and 
advocated a return to a simpler and stricter 
social life after the ancient Roman pattern. 
In 184 elected censor, he discharged so 
rigorously the duties of his ollice ilutt 
* Censor ’ became his permanent surname. 
He repaired watercourses, paved reservoirs, 
cleansed drains, raised the rents paid by the 
tax-farmers and reduced the contract prices 
paid by the state. More qucstioiuiblc reforms 
were those in regard to the price of slaves, 
dress, furniture, equipages, and the like. 
Good and bad innovations he opposed with 
equal intolerance. Sent on a mission to 
Carthage in 175, he was so impressed by the 
dangerous power of the Cartha|;inians that 
afterwards he ended every speech m the senate 
with the words: * Moreover, I vote that 
Carthage must be destroyed He wrote 
several works, of which only the De Re Rustica 
(cd. by Kcil, Leipzig 1884 1902), and a few 
fragments of his Origines, a summary of the 
Roman annals, have been preserved. We 
possess his life by Cornelius Nepos, Plutarch, 
and Aurelius Victor. 

(3) Marcus l^ordus (95-46 u.c.), * the 
Younger *, great-grandson of (2), called 
Uticensis from the place of his death, was 
born 95 u.c., and served in the campaign 
against Spartacus. Military tribune in 67, 
he brought back with him from Greece the 
Stoic philosopher Athenodorus. As quaestor 
he carried through a rigorous reiform into 
the treasury olTiccs. As tribune (63) he 
delivered a famous speech denouncing Caesar 
as an accomplice of Catiline, and began a 
course of strenuous opposition to Crassus, 
Fompey, and Caesar, which hastened the 
formation of the first triumvirate. He was 
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afterwards forced to side with Pompcy, and 
after the battle of Pharsalia (48) escaped into 
Africa, and undertook the defence of Utica. 
When he had tidings of Caesar’s decisive 
victory at Thapsus (46), he resolved to die 
rather than surrender; and, after spending 
the night reading Plato’s Phaedo^ committed 
suicide by stabbing himself in the breast. 
CATROUX, Georges, kaUroo (1879- ), 

French general, born in Algiers, served m 
World War I, was governor-general of 
Indo-China (1939-40), commanded the Free 
French forces in Syria and the Near East in 
1940-41, and became governor-general of 
Algeria in 1943. In 1945-46 he was ambas- 
sador in Russia. 

CATS, Jacob (1577-1660), Dutch statesman 
and poet, was born at Brouwershaven in 
Zeeland, and after studying law at Leyden 
and Orleans, settled at Middclburg. He rose 
to high office in the state, and was twice 
ambassador in England (1627 and 1652). 
From this time till his death, ‘ Father Cats * 
lived at his villa near the Hague, writing the 
autobiography printed in the 1700 edition of 
his Poems. 

CATTERMOLE, George (1800-68), English 
water-colour painter and book illustrator, 
born at Dickleborough, Norfolk, known for 
his antiquarian and architectural paintings, 
and for his illustrations o the Waverley 
Novels. 

CATULLUS, Gains Valerius, -m/'- (c. 84- 
c. 54 B.C.), greatest lyric poet of ancient Italy, 
born at Verona. He lived mainly at Rome, 
where he settled about 62 b.c., and at his 
villas at Tibur and Sirmio. He began to 
write verses when a boy of sixteen. In Rome 
he became intimate with Cicero, the Mctelli, 
Hortensius, and probably Lucretius; and in 
Rome he met the ‘ Lesbia ’ to whom he sang 
in verses unequalled in the lyric poetry of 
passion. A linal rupture seems to have 
happened in 57 b.c., and in that year Catullus 
accompanied Memmius to his province of 
Bithynia. He returned to Rome disappointed 
in his hopes of enriching himself, and entered 
impetuously as an aristocrat into the contest 
of parties. A fiery, unscrupulous partisan, 
he assailed his enemies, including Julius 
Caesar, with equal scurrility and wit. In all 
probability he did not survive the year 54 b.c. 
His extant works comprise 116 pieces, many 
of them extremely brief, while the longest 
contains only some 400 lines. But in this 
slender body of poetry, there are besides the 
magnificent love-poems, graceful, playful 
verses of society, fierce, satiric poems, 
elaborate descriptive and mythological pieces 
(some of them adapted from the Greek), and 
the strange, wild, imaginative Attis, The text 
of the works, lost for more than three hundred 
years, was discovered in the 14th century at 
Verona; three important MSS. survive. See 
studms by Munro (1905), and Quinn (1960). 

Baron, kd-shee 
(1789-1857), French mathematician, the 
founder with Bolzano of the theory of 
functions, was bom in Paris. His Mimoire 
sur la thiorie des andes (1815) helped to 
estabhsh the undulatory theory of light; at 
Prague, where he resided as tutor to the 
Comte de Chambord, he published his 


Mdmoire sur la dispersion de la lumi^re 
(1837). He was prolcssor of Aslronomy at 
Paris (1848-52), but refused the oath of 
allegiance to Napoleon UL Sec his Life bv 
Valson (1868). 

CAULAlNCOUR'r, Armaml de, kodi-koor 
(1772-1827), was made a gencial of division 
in 1805, and shortly after created Duke of 
Vicenza. Faithful to the last to Napoleon, 
he was minister for foreign alfairs in 1813’ 
and during the Hundred Days resumed the 
office, receiving a peerage ot' France, of 
which he was deprived after the restoration. 
Sec his Souvenirs (1837 40), 

CAUS, or Caiilx, Saloinoii de, k d ( 1 576 1 626), 
a Huguenot engineer, who was born at 
Dieppe, and died in Pan's, but spent much 
of bis time in England and CJcrmany, His 
Les Poisons des /orves rnintvonfes avec 
diverses nmvhines (I6l5) has let! some to 
claim for him the invention of the steam 


engine. 

CAVAIGNAC, Louis Eugene, kti-vay»nyak 
(1802 57), F'rench general, born ii\ Paris, was 
a son of General Jean Baptiste Cavtiignac 
(1762 1829), u member of llie National 
Convention. J'xifed to Algeria as a repub- 
lican (1832), he became g.ovcrnor«g;eneral 
there in 1848, but was soon called to Paris 
and became minister of war. As military 
dictator he quelled ilic formidable insurrec- 
tion of June. On the coup dUHaf id' December 
1851 he was arrested hut soon released: and 
though he refused to adhere t(v the Empire, he 
was permitted to reside in France. Sec Life 
by Deschanips (2 vols. 1870). 

CAVALCAN'FI, diondee, (I) Bartolommeo 
(I5()3 62), a noble Florentine, led a revolt 
against the Medici, and wars afterwards 
employed by Pone Paul HI. 

(2) Guido (r. 1230 1300), Italian poet and 
friend of Dante, married a tihibcllinc, so was 
banished by the Guclphs, and returned to 
Florence only to die there. Bee works by 
Capasso (Pisa 1879) and Frcole (Milan 1885). 

CAVALCASKI.LK, (»ioviintii Battista, -ser/oy 
(1820-97), Italian art wuiter, horn at Fegnano, 
known for his joint authorship, with Bir 
J. A. Crowe, oi Early Flemish Paimers (1856), 
History of Paint i/ig in Italy (IH64 71), and 
other authoritative works. 


a baker of Anduzc, who in 1702 became a 
tanious leader of the Huguenot C'amisards, 
withal a prophet and preacher. He sur- 
rendered to Villars in 1704, and entered the 
service of Savoy. He settled witli a British 
pension in England, and died at Chelsea, 
governor ol Jersey. 

CAVALIER!, (1) Emilio (e. 1550-99), 
Italian composer, born in Rome, lived 
Florentine court of the Medici 
(2) Francesco Boiiaventura (1598-1647), 
Italian mathematician, born at Milan, whoso 
method of indivisibles ’ began a new era in 
geoinetry and paved the way for the intro- 
integral calculus. 

Calctti-Bruni (e- 
1600-76), Italian composer, born at Crema, 
assumed the name of his patron, A pupil of 
Monteverdi, he was organist and maestro di 
capella of St Mark’s in Venice, where he died. 
As a dramatic composer he prepared the way 
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for Scarlatti. Sec studies by T. Wi'cl (Vcrircc 
1914) and H. Prunicrcs (Paris 1931). 

CAVALLINI, Pietro, ka-va-Iee'nee (1259- 
1344), Roman painter and artist in mosaic, a 
contemporary of Giotto. His mosaics in 
S. Maria in Trastevere arc notable. 

CAVAZZOLA, Paolo (1486-1522), painter, 
was born and died at Verona. 

CAVE, (1) Edward (1691-1754), ‘ Sylvanus 
Urban born at Newton near Rugby, set up 
a small printing office in London, and in 1731 
started the Gentleman's Magazine. Samuel 
Johnson became its parliamentary reporter 
in 1740. When Cave died, it was with his 
hand in .lohnson’s. 

(2) William (1637-1713), English church 
historian, born at Pickwell, died a canon ot 
Windsor. 

CAVEDONE, Giacomo, ka-ve-do'nay (1577- 
1 660), painter, was born at Sassuolo, assisted 
Guido Reni at Rome, and settled in Bologna. 

CAVELL, Edith, kav'dl (1866-1915), English 
nurse, a vicar’s daughter, tended friend and 
foe alike in Brussels in 1914 15, yet was 
ruthlessly executed (October 12) by the 
Germans for helping Belgian and Allied 
fugitives. See Life by A. A. Hochling (1958). 

CAVENDISH, the surname of the ducal 
house of Devonshire, a family directly 
descended from the chicf-justicc Sir John 
Cavendish, who in 1381 was beheaded at 
Bury St Edmunds by Jack Straw’s followers; 
and from Sir William Cavendish of Cavendish, 
Sullulk {c. 1505-57), a brother of Wolsey’s 
biographer. His third wife, the celebrated 
‘ Bess of Hardwick afterwards CounLcs.s of 
Shrewsbury, brought Chatsworth into the 
family; and William, their second son, was 
in 1618 made liarl of Devonshire. See E, C. 
Williams, Bess of Hardwick (1959). 

(1) William; 1st Duke (1640-1707), 
succeeded as 4th carl in 1684. A steadfast 
Whig under the last two Stuarts, he was made 
Duke of Devonshire and Marquis of Harting- 
ton (1694) in recognition of his services to 
the Revolution. 

(2) William, 4th Duke (1720-64), great- 
grandson of (1), succeeded in 1755, and was 
prime minister 1756-57, 

(3) William, 5th Duke (1748-18U), wrote 
poetry. His beautiful duchess. Lady 
Gcorpiana Spencer, is immortalized in the 
paintings of Gainsborough and Reynolds, 

(4) William, 6th Duke (1790-1858), was 
chielly distinguished by his sumptuous 
embassy to St Petersburg (1826). 

(5) William, 7th Duke (1808-91), had for 
twenty-four years been Earl Burlington when 
ho succeeded his cou.sin (4) as duke, 

(6) Spencer Compton, Sth Duke (1833- 
1908), eldest son of (5), but for thirty-three 
years known as Marquis of Hartington, was 
educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
entered parliament in 1857, The represen- 
tative of a great Whig house, he was chosen 
as early as 1859 to move the vote of want of 
confidence that overthrew tite Derby govern- 
ment, and between 1863 and 18^ held 
office as a lord of the admiralty, under- 
secretary for war, war secretary j postmaster- 
general, and, from 1871, chief-secretary for 
Ireland. Neither a born statesman nor great 
orator, he had yet shown an * infinite capacity 


for taking pains when, in I'cbruary 1875, 
on Mr Gladstone’s temporary abdication, 
he was chosen leader of the 1 Jberal opposi- 
tion. He led it admirably, and in the spring 
of 1880, on the downfall of the Bcaeonslidd 
administration, was invited by the Queen la 
form a minivStry. He rcjeclcd the olfcr, and 
served under Mr Gladstone, first as secretary 
of state for India, and then as war secretary 
from 1883 to 1885. Bui disapproving Irish 
Home Rule, he became head of the Liberal 
Unionists from 1886, and served in the 
Unionist government as lord president of 
the Council from 1895 till 1903, when as a 
tree trader he withdrew. See IJfc by 1 lolland 
(1911). His younger brother. Lord h’rederick 
Cavendish (1836^ 82), was Liberal M.P. for 
the northern division of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire from 1865 till the spring of 1882, 
when he was appointed chicr-sccrctary for 
Ireland, but immediately aOcr arrival in 
Dublin was murdered by ' Irish Invinciblcs’ 
in Phoenix Park (sec Carhv" (3)). 

‘CAVENDISir. wSee JONMS (7). 

CAVENDISH, (1) Gewge (c, 1500 <*. 1562), 
the biographer of Wolscy, became Wolscy’s 
gentleman-usher at least us early as 1527, 
In attendance upon his great master till the 
end (November 28, 1530), he aOcrvvanls 
retired to his house at Glenisford, in Sulfolk, 
where he lived quietly with his wife, a niece 
of Sir 'Thomas More, till the close of his own 
life. He wrote a Life of Cardinal Walsey, 
lirst published in 1641. 

(2) Hcm'y(173l ‘1810), natural philosopher, 
eldest son of Lord Charles C’avciulislg and a 
grandson of the second Duke of Devonshire, 
was born at Nice. I'rom a school at 1 lackncy 
he passed in 1749 to Pctcrhou.se, C!ambridgc, 
but quitted it three years later without a 
degree; thereafter he devoted the whole of 
his long life to seicntillc investigations, 
having had a large fortune bequeathed him 
by an uncle. A silent, solitary man, he had 
his mugniliccnt library in London, four miles 
from his residence on Clapham (Jommon, 
so that he might not encounter persons 
coming to consult it. His female domestics 
had orders to keep out oflii-s .sight, on pain 
of dismis.sal. Hi.s dinner he ordered daily 
by a note placed oa the hall table. He died, 
unmarried, leaving nasre than a million 
sterling to his relatives- Cavendish may 
almost be called the founder of pneumatic 
chemistry. In 1760 he discovered the 
extreme levity of injlammablc air, now known 
as hydrogen -a discovery wluch led to 
balloon experiment.s; and later, he ascer- 
tained that water resulted from the union of 
two gascs--»a discovery which has erroneously 
been claimed for Watt. The fainouH C!uven- 
dish Experiment was an ingenious device for 
estimating the density of the earth, Caven- 
dish also wrote on astronomical instruments; 
his Scientific Papers were edited by Clerk. 
Maxwell, Larmor, and Thorpe (1921), The 
Cavendish Physical Laboratory at Cambridge 
was named after him and contains most of 
his apparatus. See Life by O. Wilson (1846), 
and A Hlstary of the Camndlsh Laboratory 
(1910). 

(3) Thomas fc, 1555-92), circumnavigator, 
was bom at Trimley St Martin, near Ipswich, 
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and, after squandering his patrimony at 
court, shared in Grenville’s expedition to 
Virginia (1585). On July 21, 1586, he sailed 
from Plymouth with 123 men and three ships 
of 40, 60, and 140 tons, and, by Sierra Leone 
and Brazil, reached the Strait of Magellan. 
During the nine months on the Pacific he 
burned three Spanish towns and thirteen 
ships; then, with a rich booty, but only his 
largest vessel, he returned by the Cape of 
Good Hope to England, September 10, 1588. 
Elizabeth knighted him. A second expedition 
(1591) ended in utter disaster, and Cavendish 
died broken-hearted off Ascension. 

(4) William, Duke of Newcastle (1592'- 
1676), son of Sir Charles Cavendish, and 
nephew of the first Earl of Devonshire, was 
educated at St John’s College, Cambridge. 
James I in 1610 created him Knight of the 
Bath, and in 1620 Viscount Mansfield. 
Charles I, who was splendidly entertained by 
him at Welbeck and Bolsover, in 1628 
created him Earl of Newcastle, and in 1638 
appointed him governor to his son, afterwards 
Charles IZ. His support of the king in the 
Civil War was munificent. As general of 
all the forces north of the Trent, he had 
power to issue declarations, confer knight- 
hood, coin money, and raise men; the last 
function he executed with great zeal. After 
Marston Moor (1644) he lived on the 
Continent, at times in great poverty, till the 
Restoration. In 1665 he was created Duke 
of Newcastle. He was author of two works 
on horsemanship, and of several poor plays. 
See liis Life by his second wife (1667; new 
editions, 1886, 1915). She, Margaret Lucas 
(1624-74), the daughter of an Essex house, 
where ‘ all the brothers were valiant, and all 
the sisters virtuous ’, had married him in 
1645, and herself wrote a dozen folio volumes 
of poems, plays, letters, «S£.c. See E. Jenkins, 
The Cavalier and his Lady (new ed. 1893). 
CAVENTOU, Joseph Bienaim^, ka-vd-too 
0795-1878), French chemist, professor at the 
Ecole de Pharmacie, Paris, in 1817 in col- 
laboration with Pelletier introduced the term 
chlorophyll. They also discovered quinine 
(1820), strychnine, brucine, and cinchonine. 
CAVOUR, Count Camillo Benso di (1810-61), 
Italian statesman and restorer of Italian 
nationality, was born at Turin, of an ancient 
Piedmontese house. His liberal opinions 
led him in 1831 to retire from the army; and 
devoting himself to agriculture, he vastly 
improved the family estates. He widened 
his economic and political knowledge by 
travel in France and England. In conjunction 
with Count Cesare Balbo, he in 1847 estab- 
lished a newspaper, 11 Risorgimento^ in which 
he advocated a representative system; and 
on his suggestion, the king was petitioned 
for a constitution, which was granted in 
February 1848. Cavour strenuously opposed 
the ultra-democrats, and counselled alliance 
with England. In D’Azeglio’s ministry he 
had an important place; and from 1852, 
when he succeeded D’Azeglio as premier, 
till his resignation in 1859, he was the 
originator and director of the Sardinian 
policy. Superintending also finance, com- 
merce, agriculture, home office, and foreign 
affairs, he greatly improved the financial 


condition, introduced free trade measures, 
consolidated constitutionalism, weakened 
clerical inllucncc, and made Sardinia a power 
in Europe. I'h rough his advice Sardinia 
took part in the Crimean war, and so ho 
managed to bring the Italian question before 
the Congress of Paris in 185(>, In 1858 he 
planned with Napoleon to drive Austria 
out of Italy, and in 1859 he conducted with 


masterly tact and astuteness a diplomatic 
contest with Austria. I'hc peace of Villa- 
franca, leaving Vcnctia Austrian, vyas a bitter 
disappointment, and Cavour resigned; re- 
turning, however, to his great task in 1860. 
Popular feeling in central Italy declared for 
union with the north, and thus Parma, 
Modena, and Tuscany came under the sway 
of Victor Emmanuel; but Oivour had to 
purchase the acquiescence oi' France by the 
surrender oi* Nice and Savoy. He secretly 
encouraged the expedition of Guribaldj, 
which in 1860 achieved the deliverance of 
Sicily and southern Italy. In 18()1 an Italian 
parliament was summoned, and Victor 
Emmanuel was declared king of Italy, 
though Rome and Vcnctia still w'crc wanting. 
Thus had Cavour achieved his task, but not 
without a fearful strain on his health, and 
he died June 6, 1861. See works by Dc la 
Rive (trans. 1863), Bianchi (1885), Whyte 
(1925, 1930), D. M. Smith (1954), his iMtm 
(1883-87). 

CAXTON, William (c. 1422 c. 1491), the 
first English printer, was born in the Weald 
of Kent, possibly at Tcnlcrdcn. In 1438 he 
was apprenticed to Robert latrgc, a London 
mercer who was Lord Mayor in 1439- 40 and 
died in 1441. Caxton then went to Bruges, 
where ho prospered and was in 1462-70 
acting ‘ governor of the English nation \ i.e. 
of the Merchant Adventurers, I le had diplo- 
matic dealings with Burgundy and the Hansc. 
In 1471 he attached himself to the household 
of Margaret, Duchess of Burgundy, lidwtird 
IV’s sister. The art of printing he probably 
learned when ho was in Cologne in 147 E 72. 
In Bruges he joined with C'olard Mansion; 
and in 1474 and 1475 he put through the 
press there the first book printed in the 
English tongue, the Recuyell of the lliswryes 
of Troye. The Came and Pluye of the Chesse 
was another of his earliest publications. 
Apparently about the end of 1476 he set up 
his wooden press at Westminster, where 
Tothill Street now is. J'hc Dictes or Sayengls 
of the Fhllosophres (1477) is the lirst book 
proved to have been printed in England. 
Of about 100 books printed by him over a 
third survive in unique copies or fragments 
only. Flo was diligent in printing or in 
translation till within a few hours of his 
See works by C. Knight (1854), 
(1861-82), Plomcr (1925), Aurner 
(1926); Crotch’s introduction to the Pro- 
logues and Epilogues (B.BXS. 1929); a 
paper by G. P. Winship (1909); S. cle Ricci’s 
Paxtons (1909); and E. Gordon 
Century Books (1918). 

CAYLEY, ^ (1) ^tlinr 082L-95), English 
mathematician, born at Richmond, Surrey. 
He wns educated at King’s College, London, 
and Tnmty College, Cambridge, and gradu- 
ated as senior wrangler and first Smith’s 
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prizeman in 1842. He was called to the bar 
at Lincoln’s Inn in 1849, and established a 
practice as a conveyancer. In 1863 he was 
elected first Sadlcrian professor of Pure 
Mathematics at Cambridge, and in 1875 a 
fellow of Trinity. He was president of the 
Royal Astronomical Society (1872-73), and 
of the British Association at its Southport 
meeting in 1883, where his address on the 
ultimate possibilities of mathematics attracted 
much attention. Among his many contribu- 
tions to science arc his origination of the 
theory of invariants and covariants, his work 
on the theories of matrices and analytical 
geometry, and in the held of theoretical 
astronomy. His chief book is an Efemcntary 
Treatise on Elliptic Functions (1876); his 
Mathematical Papers were published (1889- 
1898) in 13 vols. with index vol. He died at 
Cambridge. 

(2) Sir George (1773-1857), English pioneer 
of aviation, born in Scarborough, constructed 
and flew in 1808 a glider with a wing-area of 
300 square feet, probably the flrst heavicr- 
than-air machine. In 1853 he constructed 
the first successful man-carrying glider. He 
also interested himself in railway engineering, 
allotment agriculture, and land reclamation 
methods, invented a new type of telescope, 
artificial limbs, the caterpillar tractor, and 
the tension wheel. He helped to found the 
Regent Street Polytechnic, London. 

CAYLUS, Anne Claude Philippe dc Tuhidres, 
Comte dc, -liis* (1692-1765), an archaeologist, 
who was born and died in Paris, and after 
serving in the Spanish War of sSuccession, 
travelled in Italy and the Levant, returning 
to Paris in 1717 to devote himself to the 
study of antiquities and the promotion of 
the fine arts. 

CAZALfcS, Jacques Antoine Marie dc (1752- 
1805), a leader of the French monarchists in 
the early Revolution times, from 1791 to 1803 
an 6migr«J in Coblenz and in England. 

CEADDA, St. Sec Chad. 

CECCHI, chek'ec, (1) Emilio (1884- ), 

Italian writer, born at Florence, known for 
essays and critical works in the sensitive and 
stylistic prosa d'arte manner. 

(2) Giammaria (1518-87), Italian dramatist, 
was born and died at Florence, and wrote 
plays modelled on ancient classical comedy. 

CECIL, name of an English family of states- 
men, descended from David Ccdll, a shcriflT 
of Northamptonshire (1532-33) and M.P. 
The earldoms of Exeter and Salisbury 
characterize two branches of the family 
founded by two sons, (2) and (3), of (1) 
respectively. They became marquisatCwS in 
1789 (Salisbury) and 1801 (Exeter). Sec 
Hist. MSS. Commissioriy Hatfield MSS. 
(1923); Dennis, The House ofi Cecil (1915). 

Its most distinguished members in chrono- 
logical order were: 

(1) William, 1st Baron Burghley or Burgh- 
leigh (1520-98), one of England’s greatest 
statesmen, father of (2) and (3), was born at 
Bourn, Lincolnshire, September 13, the son 
of Richard Cecil of Burghley, Northampton- 
shire, who rose high in favour with Henry 
VIII, and left large estates at his death in 
1552. Educated at Stamford and Grantham, 
young Cecil passed in 1535 to St John’s 
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College, Cambridge, where he was remark- 
able for his diligence and aptitude, but where 
he formed an attachment for a winc-scllcr\s 
daughter, Mary, sister of Sir John Cheke. 
(q.v.). They were married in 1541, a few 
months after his entering Gray's Inn, but she 
died not long afterwards, leaving him one 
son. At Gray’s Inn he studied not merely 
law, but history, genealogy, and theology. 
In 1547 Henry VI 11 appointed him custos 
drevium. His second marriage (1545), to 
the daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke, procured 
him the patronage of the Protector Somerset, 
who made him Master of Requests (1547), 
and his secretary (1548). He shared in 
Somerset’s disgrace, even to two months’ 
imprisonment in the Tower; but in 1550 bis 
pre-eminent abilities secured for him the 
post of secretary of state, and in 1551 the 
honour of knighthood. With a sagacity far 
beyond the spirit of his age, he endeavoured 
to throw trade open, and did succeed in 
abolishing some monopolies. During Mary’s 
reign he conformed to Catholicism. Prior to 
Mary’s death, ho had entered into correspon- 
dence with Elizabeth, who in 1558 appointed 
him chief secretary of state. ^ For the next^ 
40 years he was the chief architect of 
Elizabethan greatness. His policy at homo 
and abroad was at once .shrewd and cautious, 
liberal and comprehensive, while he displayeti 
decision, ready and stern, when necessity 
demanded. He was above animosities and 
favouritism. His employment of an army oj* 
spies is perhaps excusable on the ground that 
he was matched by equally dctermintnl 
schemers, bent on restoring papal power in 
England. I'he queen created him Baron 
Burghley (1571), K.G. (1572), and lortl high 
treasurer (1572)— an oflice he hchl tilt his 
death. His emoluments were m nothing to 
his expenditure, which was lavish in the 
building and beautifying of his mansions • 
Burghley, Theobalds in I jcrls, and C’ccil 
House in the Strand. lie died Auj^,ust 4 and 
was buried in St Martin’s, Stamlord. See 
Lives by E. Nares (IH28 31), M, A. S. 
Hume (1898), A. Jc.ssopp (1904), and C\ 
Read, Mr Secretary Waisinttham (1925) and 
Lord Burtthlev and Queen Elizabeth (1960). 

(2) Thomas, 1st Karl of Exeter, 2ncl Baron 
Burghley (1542-1623), English soldier, son 
of (1) by his first wife, served in the Scottish 
war (1573), against the Armada (1588), and 
crushed Essex’s rebellion (1601). 

(3) Robert, Ini Karl of Salisbury U\ 1563- 
1612), English statesman, son of (1), was 
made 1st viscount Cranborne by James I 
(1604) and carl (1605) in return for hh 
services, as Elizabeth’s secretary of state, ^ in 
securing James’s succcsssion to the linglish 
crown. Lord treasurer from 1608, he 
romained James’s chief minister till his deatln 
See Lives by A. Cecil (1915) and P, M, 
Handover (1959). 

(4) Sir Edward, Ist Baron Wlmbledor 
(1572-1638), English courtier, son of 0 
commanded in the Low Countries (1596- 
1610) and the abortive Spanish expeditior 
1625), but was exonerated by Buckingham ’i 
favouritism. 

(5) Robert Arthur Talbot Gaicoyno, 3r< 
Marquis of Salisbury (1330-1903), Englial 
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Conservative statesman, father of (6), (7), 
and (8), was born at Hatfield House, Feb- 
ruary 3, educated at Eton and Christ Church, 
Oxford, was elected fellow of All Souls’ 
(1853) and Conservative member for Stam- 
ford. In 1865 he became Viscount Cranborne 
and heir to the marquisate by the death 
of his elder brother, and he proved one of 
the most effective opponents of Gladstone’s 
Reform Bill of that year. In the Derby 
ministry (1866) Lord Cranborne became 
Indian secretary; but Lord Derby and 
Disraeli proceeding to concoct a Reform 
Bill, Lord Cranborne (like others) resigned, 
and fought against the measure with extreme 
pertinacity. In 1868 he succeeded his father 
as third marquis, and was the strongest 
opponent of the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church. In 1869 he was elected 
chancellor of the University of Oxford. In 
1870 he supported the Peace Preservation 
Bill, but disapproved the Irish Land Act. 
The bill for abolishing religious tests in the 
universities gave him much trouble. In 
January 1874 parliament was dissolved, and 
the Conservatives came in with a great 
majority. Lord Salisbury again became 
secretary for India; but before the end of 


the year he had again come into collision 
vyith his chief on the Public Worship Regula- 
tion Act, being described by Disraeli as ‘ a 
great master of gibes and flouts and jeers 
In 1878 he succeeded Lord Derby as foreign 
secretary and accompanied Disraeli (Lord 
Beaconsfield) to the Berlin Congress. On 
the death of the latter, he succeeded to the 
leadership of the Conservative Opposition; 
in June 1885 he became prime minister and 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, and 
settled the * Penjdeh incident ’. The conten- 
tious Irish Home Rule Bill defeated the 
Liberals and Lord Salisbury, backed by 
Liberal Unionists, was premier again in 1886 
and in 1895, when a succession of foreign 
complications brought the country several 
times to the verge of war, only averted by the 
firrn, and at the same time conciliatory, 
attitude of the British government. Turkish 
massacres in Armenia led to the reopening 
of the Eastern Question in an acute form, 
Ppr^y.resulting in a European conflagration. 
Hostilities with the United States seemed 
imminent owing to the interference of the 
latter country in a boundary dispute between 
British Guiana and Venezuela. Dr Jameson’s 
filibustering expedition into the Transvaal at 
New Year 1896 led to critical relations with 
the repimlic, and revealed antagonism on the 
jealousy of France at 
the British occupation of Egypt was actively 
aroused by Lord Salisbury in April 1896 
entering upoii the reconquest of the Sudan. 
Ana the Cretan insurrection, with the 
consequent crushing defeat of Greece by 
severely tested the Concert 
01 the Powers. He resigned the foreign 

nf remainid 

at the head of the Government during the 
Boer WM (1899-1902), retired from public 

O^de'? Victorian 

P August 22. 1903. See Lives 

^’KeSled/ (1951).°'"“'^°^®” and 
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(6) James Edward Hubert Gascoyne, 4(h 
Marquis (1861-1947), English Conservative 
politician, son of (5) and father of (9) and 
(10), served in the Boer war, was lord 
president of the Council (1922 23 ), lord 
privy seal (1924-29), and leader of the House 
of Lords (1925-29). 

(7) Robert, 1st Viscount CTcil of C Judwood 
(1864-1958), English Conservative statesman, 
son of (5), educated at Eton and University 
College, (Jxford, was called (o the bar in 
1887, and entered parliament (1903). He 
was minister of blockade (1916 IK), and as 
undcr-sccrctary for foreign aflairs (1918) 
helped to draft the League of Nations 
Covenant and was British representative at 
various disarmament conferences. He was 
president of the League of Nations Union 
(1923-45) and thcrearter an honorary hlc 
president of U.N.A. He resigned IVoin the 
Cabinet because of the cruiser question with 
the United States (1927) and was avvardeil the 
Nobol Peace prize (1937) and made CML in 
1956. He wriUe books on commercial law, 
the church, and peace (1928 If.), ami his 
autobiography. All the ff ar (1949). 

(8) Lord Hugh Richard Hcidhcote, 1st 
Baron Quickswood (1869 1956), English 
Conservative politician, son of (S), joined a 
group of Parliamentary hulepemients uncler 
Churchill, served in (he Royal Mying C'orps 
(1915), interested hirnscir in pmycr-book 
revision proposals, and was provost of 
Eton (1936-44). He was created baron in 
1941. 

(9) Robert Arthur James <;ascoyiK% 5th 

Marquis of Salisbury (1893 ), Engli.sli 

Conservative statesman, son of (6), was born 
at Hatfield House and educated at Eton and 
Oxford, He won the Croix dc tiuerre with 
the Grenadier Guards in Imincc during 
World War L He became M.P. for North 
Dorset in 1929. and in 1935 us Viscount 
Cranborne became foreign undcr-sccrctary. 
He resigned with his chief, Anthony Eden, 
m February 1938 over the * appeasement ’ of 
Mussolini. In the Churchill Government of 
1940 he became paymaster-general and in 
the war years successively held the posts 
of dominions secretary, colonial secretary, 
and lord privy seal, and represented Britain 
at the founding conference of UNO at San 
Francisco. As leader of the Opposition in 
the House of Lords (1945* 51), he ccnmsdlcd 
acceptance by the Tory majority of most of 
the legislation of the political and economic 

Churchill Government 
of 1951 he became secretary of state for 
commonwealth relations and in 1952 
lord president of the Council, EVom 1951 
to 1957 he was leader of the House of Lords, 
is. Winston 

Churchill) advised the Queen on the choice 
of Mr Harold Macmillan (rather than Mr 
R. A. Butler) as prime minister to succeed 
Sir Anthony Eden. In March 1957 he 
resigned the lord presidency in protest 
against the Government’s action in releasing 
unconditionally Archbishop Makarios of 
Cyprus from his Seychelles exile. He 
conducted the affairs of the House of Lords - 
which he wished to see reformed (within 
hmits) — with notable distinction and un- 
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matched authority as one of the heads of 
‘ The Establishment 

(10) Lord (Edward Christian) David 
(Gascoyne) (1902- ), English biographer, 
younger son of (6), held the professorship 
of English Literature at Oxford from 1948, 
becoming a C.H. in 1949. Known chiefly 
as a literary biographer — Life of Cowper 
(1929), Sir Walter Scott (1933), Jane Austen 
(1935) — he also wrote an effective political 
biography: the life of William Lamb, in two 
volumes — The Young Melbourne (1939) and 
Lord M. (1954). There is nothing of the 
debunking attitude in his treatment of his 
subjects. Rather arc they handled with 
delicate understanding and clear-sighted 
appraisal which does not preclude warmth. 
His style is polished and elegant and lends a 
pervasive charm to all his writings. The 
Stricken Deer (1930), a second appraisal of 
William Cowper, is probably Cecil’s most 
sympathetically penetrating study, for, with- 
out having the poet’s morbidity, he, too, is 
profoundly religious and reflective. A col- 
lection of essays, The Fine Art of Reading 
(1957), demonstrates clearly both his range 
and his limiting preferences. 

(11) David George Brownlow, 6th Marquis 
of Exeter, known as Lord Burghicy (1905- 

), English athlete, won the Olympic 
gold medal for the 400 metre hurdles (1928) 
and eight Empire championships. From 
1936 he presided over the Amateur Athletic 
Association and the British Olympic Associ- 
ation which was responsible for organizing 
the 1948 Olympic Games in London. 

CECILIA, St (d. A.D. 230), the patroness of 
music, especially church music, was a convert 
to Christianity, and is said to have suffered 
martyrdom. 

CECROPS, traditionally the first king of 
Attica and the founder of Athens. 

CELAKOVSK’f, cheTa-kov-skf (1) FrantiSek 
Ladi§Iav (1799-1852), Bohemian poet, died 
at Prague, professor of Slavonic Philology. 

(2) Ladiglav (1834-1902), son of (1), was 
from 1880 professor of Botany at Prague. 

CELANO, Thomas of, che-lah'nd (d. r. 1255), 
author of the Dies Irae, born at Cclano in 
the Abruzzi, was an early disciple of St 
Francis of Assisi, on whoso life he is a 
leading authority. Fie spent the years 
1221-28 in the Rhineland. See The Dies Irae 
by Warren (1897), and The Lives of St 
Francis, trans. by Howell (1908). 

CELESTINE was the name of five popes: 
Celestine I (422-32); ll (1143-44); 111 

(1191-98); IV (1241), and V. The last was 
the Neapolitan Pietro di Morrono (1215-96), 
after a long life of ascetic severities was much 
against his will elected pope in 1294. He 
resigned his office after five months—* the 
great refusal for which Dante places him 
at the entrance of hell. He was imprisoned 
by his successor, Boniface VHL Ho founded 
the Celestines, and was canonized in 1313. 

CELLINI, Benvenuto, cheflee'nee (1500-'71), 
Italian goldsmith, sculptor, and engraver, 
author of one of the most interesting auto- 
biographies ever written, was born in Florence 
a city which he had to quit in early life 
through having taken part in ‘ an affray 
He then travelled to Rome, where his skill 


as an artist in mctal-work gained him the 
favour of the highest nobles and prelates. 
By his own account he was as expert with 
sword and dagger as with his goldsmith’s 
tools, and he had apparently no scruple in 
murdering or maiming any who endeavoured 
to thwart him. Ho slates that at the siege of 
Rome in 1527 it was he who killed the Con- 
stable Bourbon, and that he afterwards shot 
down the Prince of Orange before the castle 
of St Angelo. He stood high in favour with 
Pope Clement VII, but was eventually Hung 
into prison for the murder of u rival gold- 
smith. In 1534 he was pardoned and sot 
free by Paul HI, who wished him to engrave 
dies in the mint; soon afterwards, having 
spoken contemptuously of the pope's artistic 
tastes, he was cast into an oubliette of Si 
Angelo. He escaped through his knowledge 
of the castle’s vaults, but was immediately 
recaptured, and was only saved from the 
pope’s vengeance by the intercession of 
Cardinal d’Estc. For some years he lived 
alternately in Rome and Florence, Mantua 
and Naples. In 1537 he was honourably 
received at the court of Francis 1 of France, 
but soon returned to Florence, where he 
worked under the patronage of Cosimo do’ 
Medici, and where he executed his famous 
bronze Perseus with the head of Medusa, 
He began to write his autobiography in 1558, 
and died at Florence. 'File autobiography 
was translated by Roscoc (1822), .1. A. 
Symonds (1887), A. Macdoncll (1903), and 
Cust (1910). Examples of his work arc in 
the Louvre and the Victoria atid Albert 
Museum. 

CELSIUS, Anders (1701-44), Swedish astron- 
omer, the constructor in 1742 of the centi- 
grade thermometer, was born at Uppsala, 
lie was the grandson of Magnus C'clsius 
(1621-79), astronomer anti decipherer of the 
Hcising runes, and nephew of Olof Celsius 
(1670-1756), professor of ’Theology and 
author of the Hierohotanicon. Anders 
became in 1730 professor of Astronomy at 
Uppsala, where in 1740 a splendid observa- 
tory was erected for him, 

CELSUS, (1) {2nd cent. A.D.), a philosopher 
and friend of Lucian, who wrote, about 176 " 
180, during the persecution of Marcus 
Aurelius, under the title h,ogos AWthis 
(‘ true word ’), the first notable polemic 
against Christianity. The book itself has 
perished; but fragments of high interest 
occur as quotations in Origen’s Contra 
Celsim. See studies by R. Bader (1940) and 
A. Wifstrand (Lund 1942). 

(2) Aulus Cornelius (11. a.d. 50), a Latin 
physician, wrote on medicine, rhetoric, 
history, philosophy, war. and agriculture. 
His only extant work is the De Medlclna 
(trans, Spencer 1935-38). 

CENCI, Beatrice, chen'chee (1577-99), accord- 
ing to Muratori, was the youngest of the 
twelve children by his first marriage of 
Francesco Cenci, a Roman nobleman of 
colossal wealth. After his second marriage, 
he treated the children of his first wife in a 
revolting manner; and the beauty of Beatrice 
inspired him with an incestuous passion, so, 
with her step-mother and her brother 
Giacomo, she planned his murder, and two 
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hired assassins drove a nail into his brain 
(September 9, 1598). The crime was dis- 
covered, and both she and Giacomo were 
racked; Giacomo confessed, but Beatrice 
maintained her innocence. All, however, 
were beheaded (September 10, 1599). Thus 
Muratori, whilst others allege that Beatrice 
was the victim of an infernal plot. Berto- 
lotti’s (1879) and later investigations, how- 
ever, deprived the story of some of the 
romantic elements on which Shelley’s tragedy 
mainly turns. Beatrice was not sixteen, but 
twenty-two years of age, was far from 
beautiful, and before her trial bore an 
illegitimate son. And the sweet and mournful 
picture in the Barberini palace in Rome 
cannot possibly be a portrait of Beatrice by 
Guido, who never painted in Rome till some 
nine years after her death. See Edinburgh 
Review for January 1879, Swinburne’s Studies 
(1894), Marion Crawford in Century Maga- 
zine, January 1908, and Beatrice Cenci (2 vols. 
trans. 1926), by C. Ricci. 

CENTLIVRE, Susannah, sent~leev'er (c. 1667 - 
1723), dramatist, born probably in Ireland, 
her surname either Freeman or Rawkins, 
is said to have been the wife or mistress 
of two or three gentlemen, when in 1700 
she produced a tragedy. The Perjured 
Husband, and subsequently appeared on the 
stage at Bath. In 1706 she married Joseph 
Centlivre, head cook to Queen Anne, with 
whom she lived happily till her death. Her 
nineteen plays (with Life, 3 vols. 1761; later 
ed. 1872) include The Busybody (‘ Marplot ’ 
its leading character, 1709) and A Bold Stroke 
for a Wife (1717). 

CERDIC (d. 534), landed in Hampshire in 
495, and founded the kingdom of Wessex. 
CERINTHUS (c. a.d. 100), a Judaico-Gnostic 
heretic born at Alexandria, who is said to 
have lived in Ephesus contemporaneously 
with the aged apostle John, 

CERVANTES SAAVEDRA, Miguel de, Sp. 
ther-vahnfays (1547-1616), Spanish author 
of Don Quixote, was born at Alcald de 
Henares, the fourth of seven children born 
to Rodrigo de Cervantes (d. 1585), a poor 
medical practitioner, and his wife, Leonor 
de Cortinas (d. 1593). The story of his 
having studied at Salamanca is improbable; 
the first known productions of his pen 
^ collection of pieces on 
the death of the queen. Early in the same 
year he passed over into Italy in the service 
of Cardinal Giulio Acquaviva, but shortly 
aftemards enlisted as a soldier; and at the 
battle of Lepanto he received three severe 
gunshot wounds, in the chest and in the left 
hand, which was almost entirely lost. After 
ha’wng seen further service against the Turks 
m Tunis, he was returning to Spain in 1575 
when the galley he sailed m was captured by 
Algerine corsairs, and with his brother 
Rodrigo and others he was carried into 
Algiers, where he remained in captivity five 
years, during which he made four daring 
attempts to escape. In 1580 he was ransomed 
by the efforts of Trinitarian monks, Algiers 
traders, and his devoted family. Finding no 
occimation at home, he drifted 
to Madnd, and essayed a literary career. 
In December 1584 he] married Catalina 


de Salazar y Palacios (1565*1626). The 
marriage was childless, but Cervantes had 
an illegitimate daughter, Isabel de Saavedra 
(c. 1585-1652). His first important work 
was the Galatea, a pastoral romance, printed 
at AlcaM in 1585. I'or some years lie strove 
to gain a livelihood by writing for the stage 
He produced by 1587 between twenty and* 
thirty plays, of which two only, La Nitmancia 
and Los tratos de Argel, have survived. In 
1587 he became commissary to the llect at 
Seville. In 1594 he was appointed a collector 
of revenues for the kingdom of Granada* 
but in 1597, failing to make up tiie sum due 
to the treasury, he was sent to prison at 
Seville, released on giving security, but not 
reinstated. Local tradition maintains that 
he wrote Don Quixote in prison at Argama- 
silla in La Mancha. In 1603 he was living at 
Valladolid; in September 1604 leave was 
granted to print the first part of Don Quixote 
and early in January 1605 the book came 
out at Madrid. It leapt into popularity at 
once, though Lope de Vega wrote snecringly 
of it; but instead of giving his readers the 
sequel they asked for, C'ervaiucs busied 
himself with writing for the stage and 
composing short tales, or ‘ exemplary novels ’ 
as ho called them. His Huge del Purnaso, a 
poem of over .1000 lines in terza rima, 
reviews the poetry and poets of the day. In 

1613 he published his twelve Noveias. In 

1614 a pseudonymous writer brought out a 
spurious second part of Don QTfixou% with 
aix insulting prclace. which served To spur 
Cervantes to the completion of the genuine 
second part (1615). While it wais in the press 
ho revised his various jdays and interludes, 
and a httle before hts death, at Madrid, 
finished the romance of PersHes and Siyis- 
munda. In right of Don Quixote C'ervantcs 
ranks as one of the great writers of the world; 
but his short novels also are the best of their 
kind; and if a good deal of his poetry is 
weak, tlprc is much that only a poet could 
have written. Numanda is a powerful and 
original drarna; Don Quixote is tlic most 
carelessly written of all great books. Cer- 
vantes wrote it by fits and starts, and ho 
neglected it for his other works. But it 
may be that we owe more to this carelessness 

* think. In his other works C'crvantcs 
studied recognized models; in Don Quixote 
he followed the bent of his own genius alone, 
instinct prompted him. 
Written in a desultory fashion, it had time to 
grow and npen under his hand; Don 
Quixote and Sancho, outlines at first, became 
by degrees flesh and blood realities to his 

fancy, beings that ho loved; and the story 

the second part cspcci ally-served him as a 
kind of cpmmonplacc-book. The first com- 
plete edition of Cervantes* works was 
Rivadeneyra’s (12, vols. Madrid 1863 64). 
The oldest translation of Don Quixote is the 
English by Shelton (1612"20), books by 

m»,& (1905), FitK- 

Complete 
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at Arezzo, propounded a theory of the 
circulation of the blood and evolved a system 
of plant classification. He was physician to 
Pope Clement VIII at Rome, where he died. 
CESARI, Giuseppe, or 11 Cavaliere d’Arpino, 
chay'za-ree (c. 1568-1640), Italian painter, 
born at Arpino, honoured by five popes, is 
best known for the frescoes in the Capitol at 
Rome, where he died. 

CESAROTTI, Melchiore, chay-za-rot'tee 
(1730-1808), Italian poet, was born at 
Padua, where in 1768 he became professor 
of Greek and Hebrew. His translations of 
Maepherson’s Ossian (1763) and the Iliad 
threw fresh life into Italian literature. His 
Filo Sofia delle Ungue and Filosofia del gusto 
are the best of his works. 

CESNOLA, Count Luigi Palma di, chayz-no'la 
(1832-1904), archaeologist, was born near 
Turin, fought in the Austrian, Crimean, and 
American Civil wars, and, having taken 
American citizenship, became U.S, consul in 
Cyprus. He was for 25 years director of the 
N.Y. Metropolitan Museum, to which he 
presented his collection of antiquities. 
efiSPEDES, Pablo dc, t hays' pe-rnays (1536 
1608), Spanish painter, born at Cdrdoba, 
studied at Romo under Michelangelo and 
Raphael, and in 1577 became a canon at 
Cdrdoba, where he established a school of art, 
and was also active as an architect and 
writer. 

CETEWAYO, (d. 1884), ruler of Zululand 
from 1873, in 1879 defeated the British at 
Isandhiwana, but was himself defeated at 
Ulundi. He was restored in 1883 to a 
portion of his kingdom, but was soon driven 
out by his subjects, and died at Ekowc. 
CEULEN, Ludolph vim, /ca?'- (1540H610), 
Dutch mathematician, born at Hildcsheim, 
professor of Fortification at Leyden, devoted 
himself to finding the value ol tt. By 1610 
he had worked it out to 35 decimal places 
(‘ Ludolph’s number *). He died at Leyden. 
CEVA, chay'-, (1) Giovanni (16477-1734), 
Italian mathematiczan, gave name to a theorem 
connected with the concurrency of straight 
lines through the vertices of a triangle. 

(2) Tommaso (1648-1736), brother of (1), 
and also a mathematician, published Opuscula 
Mathematica (1699). 

CEZANNE, Paul, say-zan (1839-1906), French 
artist, born at Aix-en-Provence. A contem- 
porary and friend of Zola, with whom he 
shared an interest in literature, from 1859-61 
he studied law at Aix, entered his father’s 
bank, and in 1862, persuaded by Zola, went 
to Paris, and studied at the Acaddmio Suisse. 

In Paris he met the circle of painters centred 
on Manet, but found himself not truly in 
accord with them, and thereafter worked 
mainly at Aix and I’Estaquo, with occasional 
visits to Paris, where he exhibited at the first 
and third Impressionist exhibitions in 1874 
and 1877. He was influeziccd by Pissarro, 
with whom he worked at Auvers and Pontoisc 
(1872-73): he abandoned his former sombre 
expressionism for the study of nature, as in 
the famous Matson dii Pendu of this period 
in the Louvre, and began to use his charac- 
teristic glowing colours. In his later period 
(after 1886, when he became financially 
independent of his father) he emphasized the 
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underlying forms of nature—* the cylinder, 
the sphere, the cone ’—by constructing his 
picture from a rhythmic scries of coloured 
planes, painting not light but plastic form, 
and thus becoming the forenimxer of Cubism. 
In 1886 he married Horlcnsc Fiquet, with 
whom he had had a secret liaison since 1870: 
she is reputed to have had the occasional 
task of retrieving completed canvases, 
abandoned by her husband wherever he 
happened to have been working on them-- 
for his passion was the actual painting of them, 
not the possession. Also in 1886, his friend- 
ship with Zola was ended by the publication 
of the latter’s novel, VCEuvre, in which the 
central figure, an unsuccessful and unbalanced 
Impressionist painter, is in many respects 
identifiable as C6zanne. Cdzanne, who 
himself described his aim as being * to make 
Impressionism something solid and durable 
like the art of the old masters’, obtained 
recognition only in the last years of his life, 
and two exhibitions of his work were held 
by Vollard, in 1895 and 1899.^ L* Homme 

ail chapeau de pa tile (r. 1871) is in the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York; his Aix: 
Pay sage rocheiix (c. 1887) and Lc Jardinier 
(c. 1906) arc in the Tate Gallery, London; 
and La Vie He an ehapclet {c, 1897 98) is in the 
National Gallery, London. Sec the mono- 
graphs by B. Dorival (trans. 1949), J. Rcwald 
(1950), M. Raynal (1954), and M. Schapiro 
(N.Y. 1954), and the Letters, edited by I. 
Rcwald (1941). 

CHABANEAI), h'raiieois, s/ia-ha-nd (1754 
1842), French chemist, born at Nontron, 
began as a student of tlicology but was expel- 
led on account of his views on metaphysics. 
Professor of Mathematics at Pussy when only 
seventeen and with no knowledge of the 
subject, he turned to the study of physics 
and chemistry. Later ho became professor 
of Mineralogy, Physics and Chemistry at 
Madrid, where he carried out the researches 
on platinum which resulted in 1783 in an 
ingot of malleable platinum. 

CHABAS, Francois (1817-82), IVcnch 
cgyptologist, born at Brianijon, while in 
commerce became a learned linguist, and 
from 1851 gave himself up to hieroglyphics. 

CHABRIER, Alexis Emmanuel, shaHtrec’-yay 
(1841 94), French composer, was born at 
Ambcrt. His operas arc Gwendoline (1886), 
Le Roi malgr^ lid (1887), Brlstds (unfinished), 
but the piece most performed today is perhaps 
his orchestral rhapsody FspaHa. 

CHAD, O.E. Ccadda, St (d. 672), born In Nor- 
thumbria, was a pupil of St Aidan, spent part 
of his youth in Ireland, and in 664 bccante 
abbot of Lastingham, in 666 Bishop of York. 
Doubt having been cast on the validity of 
his consecration, he withdrew in 669, but 
was immediately made Bishop of Mercia, 
fixing the see at Lichfield, 

CHADWICK, (1) Sir Edwin (1801-90), social 
reformer, born near Manchester, was called 
to the bar in 1830. Appointed an assistant 
poor-law commissioner, in his report (1833) 
he laid the foundation of the later systems of 
government inspection; and he became 
secretary of the new Poor-law Board. See 
studies by Finer (1952) and R. A, Lewis 
(1952). 
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(2) Sir James (1 891- ), English physicist, 
studied at Manchester, Berlin, Cambridge, 
worked on radioactivity and discovered the 
neutron. He was a Nobel prizeman in 1935, 
and knighted in 1945. 

CHAGALL, Marc, sha-gaV (1889- ), 

Russian artist, born at Vitebsk. He studied 
at St Petersburg and in Paris. In 1914 he 
held a one-man show in Berlin, and for a 
short time was commissar of Fine Arts at 
Vitebsk, but in 1922 he left Russia and 
settled near Paris. He spent the years 1941- 
1947 in the U.S.A. Books illustrated by him 
include Gogol’s Dead Souls and La Fontaine’s 
Fables, but he is most famous for his fanciful 
painting, in which a visual pot-pourri of 
animals, objects, and people from the artist’s 
past life, from his dreams and from Russian 
folk-lore, is presented in an arbitrary colour- 
scheme of blues, greens, yellows, and pinks, 
e.g. Bouquet of Flying Lovers (1947) in the 
Tate Gallery, London. The word ‘ surrealist’ 
is said to have been coined by Apollinaire to 
describe the work of Chagall. Sec his 
autobiography Ma Vie (1931), and studies by 
L. Venturi (1956), F. Meyer (1957), and W. 
Erben (trans. 1958). 

CHAILLU, Paul du. See Du Chaillu. 

CHAIN, Ernest Boris (1906- ), born in 
Berlin of Russian extraction, fled from 
Germany to Britain in 1933, and, for his part 
in the development of penicillin, shared with 
Fleming and Florey the Nobel 1945 award 
for medicine. 


CHALIAPIN, Fedor Ivanovich, sha-lya'peen 
(1873-1938), a Russian bass singer of great 
power, born at Kazan, sang in opera at Tiflis 
in 1892, Moscow in 1896, and first appeared 
in London in 1913. FIc left Russia after the 
Revolution. 

CHALKONDYLAS, (1) Demetrios (1424- 
1511), an Athenian, came after the Turkish 
conquest from Athens to Italy, and at 
Florence and Milan taught Greek, published 
grammars, and edited Flomer, Isocrates and 
Suidas. 

(2) Nikolaos, brother of (1), wrote about 
1450 a history of the Turks and the fall of 
the Greek Empire. 

CHALLEMEL-LACOUR, Paul Armand, shal- 
mel-la-koor French politician, born 

at Avranches, one of the most gifted repre- 
sentatives of republicanism and anti-clerical- 
ism. Successively foreign minister, senator, 
ambassador at Berne and in London, vicc- 
president (1890), and president (1893) of 
xr j wrote on philosophy, edited 

Madame d’Epinay’s works, and was an 
Academician. 

CHALLTS, James (1803-82), English astron- 
omy, born at Braintree, graduated in 1825 
at Cambridge, where in 1836 he became 
prpfessor of Astronomy. In August 1846 he 
twice unconsciously noted the planet Neptune 

riiJAT Berlin on September 23. 

CHALLONER, Richard (1691-1781), English 
prelate, born at Lewes, turned Catholic as a 

ordained in 1716, remaining 
there as a professor until 1730. He then 
^^issionary priest in London, 
until in 1741 he was consecrated Bishop of 
Debra and coadjutor of Bishop Petre, whom 


he succeeded as Vicar Apostolic of the 
London district in 1758. During the * No 
Popery ’ riots of 1780 he was secreted near 
Highgatc. Among his thirty-four works are 
the Catholic Christian Instructed (1737), an 
answer to Conyers Middleton’s Letters from 
Rome; the Garden of the Soul (1740), still a 
most popular prayer book with English 
Catholics; his revision of the Douay version 
of the Bible (5 vols. 1750), Memoirs of 
Missionary Priests, 1577-1684 (2 vols. 1741) 
and Britannia Sancta p vols. 1745). Sec 
his Life and Times by E. H. Burton (2 vols. 
1909), by Cardinal Griffin and others (1946).' 
CHALMERS, (1) Alexander (1759-1834), was 
born at Aberdeen, studied medicine there, 
but about 1777 beeamc an active writer for 
the press in London, and the busiest of 
booksellers’ hacks. His reputation depends 
mainly on the General Biographical Dictionarv 
(32 vols. 1812-14). 

(2) George (1742-1825), Scottish anti- 
quary, born at I’ochabcrs, studied law, 
practised in Baltimore till fhc breaking out 
of the war of independence and then settled 
in London (1775). Of his thirly-thrce works 
the chief is Caledonia; an Account, Historical 
and Topographical, of North Britaini 1 807- 24) ; 
lives of Defoe, Paine, Ruddiman and Mary, 
Queen of Scots; and editions of Allan 
Ramsay and Lyndsay. 

(3) George Paul (183.3 -78), was born at 
Montrose, served as errand-boy to a surgeon, 
and apprentice to a shin-cluindlcr; but in 
1853 came to Edinburgh, and studied art 
under Scott Lauder. Edccted R.S.A. in 1B71, 
he is represented in the National Gallery of 
Scotland by The Legend. 

(4) James (1782 4 853), a Dundee book- 
seller, born in Arbroath, for whom lias been 
claimed the invention of adhesive stamps. 

(5) Thomas (1780 1847), Scottish tlivinc, 
born at Anstruthcr, educated at St Andrew's, 
was in 1803 ordained minister of Kilmany. 
Ho carried on mathematical and chemistry 
classes at St Andrews in 1803 04, and 
m 1808 published an Inquiry info Natlomd 
Resources* In 1815 he became minister to 
the Tron parish in Glasgow, where his 
magnificent oratory, partly published as 
Astronomical Discourses (1817) and Com- 
mercial Discourses (1820), took the city by 
storm. In 1823 he accepted the Moral 
Philosophy chair m St Andrews, where he 
wrote his Use and Abuse of Literary and 
Ecclesiastical Endowments (1827). In 1827 
P® was transferred to the chair of 7'heology 
m Edinburgh, and in 1832 published a work 
on political economy. In 1833 appeared 
his Bridgewater treatise, On the Adaptation 
of External Nature to the Moral and Intel- 
lectual Constitution of Man, Meanwhile, the 
struggles m regard to patronage became 
keener, until in 1843 Chalmers, followed by 
470 ministers, loft the church of his fathers, 
and founded the Free Church, whose swift 
and successful organization was greatly owing 
to his indefatigable exertions. He spent the 
dose of his life as principal of the Free 

wi!, completing his 

Institutes of Theology. His works, in 34 vols., 
deal especially with natural theology, 

apologetics and social economy. As a 
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religious orator Chalmers was unrivalled. 
See Memoirs, by his son-in-law. Dr Hanna 
(4 vols. 1849-52); Correspondence (1853); 
and books by Dean Ramsay (1850), Mrs 
Oliphant (1893) and H. Watt (1943). 

CHAM, slid, pseud, of Ara6d6e de No6 
(1819-79), French caricaturist, son of the 
Comte de No<S by an English mother, born 
in Paris, in 1843 began his famous connection 
with the Charivari. Cham is French for Ham, 
the son of Noah. Sec Life by Ribeyre 
(Paris 1885). 

CHAMBERLAIN, (1) Sir (Joseph) Austen 
(1863-1937), eldest son of (3), was chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer 1903 -06, 1919-21, 
secretary for India 1915-17, a member of 
Lloyd George’s War Cabinet, lord privy 
seal, leader of the House and Unionist leader 
1921-22. As foreign secretary 1924 -29, he 
was made K.G. in 1925 and received also a 
Nobel Peace prize for negotiating the 
Locarno Pact. Sec Life and Letters by C. 
Petrie (1939-40). 

(2) Houston Stewart (1855-1927), a British 
admiral’s son, married Richard Wagner’s 
daughter, and wrote in German on music, 
Wagner, Kant and philosophy. Rabidly 
anti-English, ho was naturalized as a German 
in 1916. 

(3) Joseph (1836-1914), British statesman, 
born in London, was educated at University 
College School, entered Nettlcfold’s screw 
factory at Birmingham, and retired in 1874 
with a fortune, A Radical politician, in 1868 
he became a Birmingham town-councillor, 
and in 1873-76 was mayor. Returned 
unopposed for Birmingham in 1876, he soon 
made his mark in Parliament, and in 1880 
was appointed president of the Board of 
Trade, with a scat in the Cabinet. To his 
exertions was due the passing of the Bank- 
ruptcy Bill. Reprded as the leader of 
the extreme Radical party, he enunciated 
schemes for the regeneration of the masses, 
and during the general election of 1886 
produced an * unauthorized ’ programme, 
which included the readjustment of taxation, 
free schools, and the creation of allotments 
by compulsory purchase. In February 1886 
he became president of the Local Government 
Board, but resigned in March because of his 
strong objections to Mr Gladstone’s Home 
Rule Bill, of which he became the most 
strenuous opponent. From 1891 he became 
leader of the Liberal Unionists, and in the 
Coalition Government of 1895 took office as 
secretary for the colonies, here acquiring a 
great reputation as a colonial administrator, 
enhanced even during and after the South 
African War (1899-1902). In September 
1903 he resigned office to bo free to advocate 
his scheme of tariff reform, giving preferential 
treatment to colonial imports and protec- 
tion for native manufactures. Subsequently, 
in 1919 and especially 1932, the scheme was 
given elTect to by his sons. In 1906 he practi- 
cally withdrew from public life in consequence 
of ill-health. He was the hrst chancellor of 
Birmingham University, whose welfare he 
did much to promote. See his Speeches, ed. 
by C. W. Boyd (1914), and Lives by Miss 
Marris (1900), J. L. Garvin (1932), C. Petrie 
(1938), Julian Amcry (1951). 


(4) (Arthur) Neville (1869-1940), son of (3) 
by his second marriage, lord mayor of 
Birmingham 1915-16, chancellor of the 
Exchequer 1923-24, 1931-37, minister for 
health 1924-29, became prime minister in 
1937. For the sake of peace, and with the 
country unprepared for war, he essayed 
‘ appeasement * of Italy and Germany, but 
in the end, having meantime pressed on with 
rearmament, was constrained to go to war 
(1939). Criticism of his war leadership 
accompanied initial military reverses, and in 
1940 he yielded the premiership to Mr 
Churchill; and in ill-health relinquished all 
office shortly before his death. Sec Life by 
Foiling (1946). 

(5) Owen (1920 ), American physicist, 

born in San Francisco, became a pr<)rcssor 
at the University of California after working 
on nuclear weapons and at the Argonne 
National Laboratory. In 1959 he was 
awarded the Nobel prize jointly with his 
colleague Segre (q.v.j for research on tlte 
anti-proton. 

CHAMBERLAND, Chados Edouard, s/iddier- 
Id (1851-1908), French bacteriologist, a 
collaborator with Pasteur, invented the 
unglazed porcelain filter. 
CHAMBERLAVNE, William (1619 -89), Eng- 
lish poet, practised as a physician at Shaftes- 
bury, and fought as a royalist at Newbury. 
His works arc Love\s' Victory, a Tra}ti"'C''omedy 
(1658), and Pharonnida, an Jfleroick Poein 
(1659). 

CHAMBERLIN, Thomas Chrowder (1843- 
1928), American geologist, born ut Mattoon, 
III., educated at Beloit College, where ho 
became professor of Geology, was chief 
geologist of the Wisconsin Geological Survey 
and later professor of Geology at Chicago, 
where he died. His best-known work was in 
connection with the fundamental geology of 
the solar system. Books include 'Phe Origin 
of the Earth (1916) and Phe Two Solar Families, 
The S titles Children (1928). 

CHAMBERS, (1) Sir Edmund Kcrchcver 
(1866-1954), British critic, born in Berks, 
educated at Marlborough and Corpus Christi, 
Oxford, was an official of the Board of 
Education (1892-1926). He wrote important 
books on the mediaeval (1903) and Eliza- 
bethan (1923) stage, Shakespeare (1925, 
1930, 1944, 1946), and Arthur (1927), 

(2) Ephraim (c. 1680-1740), English 

encyclopaedist, born at Kendal, while 
apprentice to a globe-maker in London con- 
ceived the idea of a cyclopaedia (2 folio vols. 
1728) that should surpass Harris's Lexicon 
Technicum (1704). A French translation gave 
rise to the great French FlncyclopkUe. 

(3) Raymond Wilson (1874-1942), English 
scholar, was educated at University College, 
London, where he became professor of 
English. His numerous very learned works 
include studies of Widsith and Beowulf, an 
essay on The Continuity of English Frose 
(1932), and editions of Berners’s Froissart 
(6 vols. 1901-03, with W. P, Ker), and other 
texts. 

(4) Robert (1802-71), Scottish publisher, 
ounger brother of (7), born in Peebles, 
egan business as a bookseller in Edinburgh 

in 1818, and gave his leisure to literary 
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composition. In 1824 he produced the 
Traditions of Edinburgh', and between 1822 
and 1834 he wrote twenty-five volumes. The 
success of the Journal wsls materially promoted 
by his essays and his literary insight. In 1844 
he published anonymously the pre-Darwinian 
Vestiges of Creation. The authorship, ascribed 
to him in the Athenaeum of December 2, 1854, 
was first announced in Mr Ireland’s intro- 
duction to the 12th ed. (1884). He received 
the degree of LL.D. from St Andrews in 1863. 
The labour of preparing the Book of Days 
(2 vols. 1863) broke his health, and he died 


The Count was trained in clerical and 
absolutist ideas by his aunt, the Duchesse 
d’Angoulcmc. A good, dull, timid soul, 
whom D’Orsay likened to ‘ a palace with no 
room furnished but the chapel ‘ Henry V ’ 
fooled away three chances of regaining the 
crown — in 1848, 1870 and 1873. Lamed by 
a fall from his horse (1841), he passed forty 
years of blameless inertia. Sec Bourbon; 
the Comte de Falloux’s hfJmoires d'un 
Rayaliste (1888); and Lives by Nouvion 
(1884), Dubose dc Fesquidon (1887), I^ dc 
Luz(1931). 


at St Andrews. Other works by Robert are CHAMFORT, Nicolas Sebastian Roch, shdfor 

Popular Rhymes of Scotland ix History r? ...... ..u * 

of the Rebellions in Scotland, Life of James /, 

Scottish Ballads and Songs (1829), Dictionary 
of Eminent Scotsmen, Ancient Sea Margins 
(1848), The Life and Works of Robert Burns (4 
vols. 1851; new ed. by W. Wallace, 1896), 

Domestic Annals of Scotland (3 vols. 1858-61), 
and Songs of Scotland prior to Burns (1862). — 

His son Robert (1832-88) became head of the 
firm in 1883, and conducted the Journal till 
his death. See W. Chambers’s Memoir of 
William and Robert Chambers (1872; 13th 
ed., with supplementary chapter, 1884). 

(5) Robert WUliam (1865-1933), American 
novelist and illustrator, born at Brooklyn. 

(6) Sir William (1726-96), architect, was 
born of Scottish ancestry at Stockholm, but 
brought up in England. He designed 
Somerset House (1776) and the pagoda in 
Kew Gardens, and wrote a Treatise of Civil 
Architecture (1759). 

(7) William (1800-83), Scottish publisher, 
brother of (4), was born at Peebles, where his 
father was a cotton manufacturer. In 1814 
he was apprenticed to a bookseller in Edin- 
burgh, and in 1819 started business for 
himself, to bookselling afterwards adding 
printing. Between 1825 and 1830 he wrote 
the Book of Scotland and, in conjunction with 
his brother Robert, a Gazetteer of Scotland. 

In 1832 he started Chamberses Edinburgh 
Journal, six weeks in advance of the Penny 
Magazine^ and soon thereafter he united 
with Robert in founding the business of 
W. & R. Chambers. In 1859 William foun- 
ded and endowed an institute in his native 
town. Lord Provost of Edinburgh (1865-69), 
he promoted a successful scheme for improv- 
ing the older part of the city; and he carried 
out at his own cost a restoration of St Giles’ 

Cathedral. Shortly before his death he 
received the offer of a baronetcy. He was 
made LL.D. of Edinburgh in 1872. Besides 
many contributions to the Journal, he wrote a 
Youth's Companion, a History of Peeblesshire 
(1864), Ailie Gilroy, Stories of Remarkable 
Persons, Stories of Old Families, and a 
Historical Sketch of St Giles' ' 


(1741-94), French writer, gaining an entrance 
into the literary circles of Paris, lived for 
years ‘by his wit, if not by his wits’, 
and at the Revolution was hailed in the 
clubs as ‘ La Rochefoucauld-Chamfort’. 
After a time, however, certain incisive 
witticisms— -such as, ‘ Be my brother or 1 will 
kill you ’—drew down on him the anger of 
the Jacobin leaders. Threatened with arrest, 
he tried to commit suicide, and died after 
several days’ suffering. His works (ed. by 
Auguis, 5 vols. 1824-25) include tales, 
dramas, Plages, brilliant maxims and even 
more admirably observed anecdotes. 
CHAMINAOE, C^cilc Louise Stephanie (1861- 
1944), French composer, born in Paris, best 
known in England for her piano piecc.s. 
CHAMISSO, Addhert von (Louis Charles 
Adelaide de) (1781-1838), lyric poet and 
biologist, was born at the chateau of Bon- 
court, in Champagne, of French parents. 
The French Revolution driving his parents 
to settle in Prussia in 1790, he became a 
page of the queen, and entered the army. 
But in 1806 he returned to F'rance, for 
though no admirer of Napoleon, lie would 
not fight against his native land. In the 
circle of Madame dc StaiSl at Coppet he 
began that study of natural science which ho 
afterwards pursued at Berlin. In 1815-18 
he accompanied a Russian exploring expedi- 
tion round the world as naturalist; and on 
his return was appointed keeper of the 
Botanical Garden of Berlin. ^ In 1819 he was 
the first to discover in certain animals what 
he called ‘ alternation of generations ’ (the 
recurrence in the Ufe-cyclo of two or more 
forms). In 1835 he was elected to the 
Academy of Science; and, after a happy 
domestic life, ho died at Berlin. He wrote 
several works on natural history, but his 
fame rests partly on his poems, still more on 
nis quaint and humorous Peter Schlemlhl 
(1813), the story of the man who lost his 
shadow. See his Life by Fulda (Leipzig 


En^ish by Lentzner (1893). 
CHAMP AIGNE, Philippe do (16()2™74), 'p 


por- 


trait and religious painter, born in Brussels, 
worked in Paris, works may be seen in the 


(1879). - - ' - 

CHAl^ORD, Henri Charles Dieudonn6, Naiionai GaFle^ and^the WaYlace ColleSioT 

of Juics Fleury-Hiisson (1821-89), French 
author, who was born at Laon, and died at 
bevres, head of the Porcelain Museum there. 


French throne, grandson of Charles X, was 
bom in Paris, seven months after the assassin- 
ation of his father, the Due de Berri (q.v.). 
When Charles X abdicated in 1830, the 
people insisted on the ‘ citizen king and 
the elder Bourbons were driven into exile. 
They fixed their Court successively at 
Holyrood, Prague, Gorz and Frohsdorf. 


In early pieces for the theatre, and later 
romances, he achieved some distinction as a 
realistic writer. Works of greater value, 
however, are those on the history of carica- 
ture, literature, art, pottery. &c. 
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CHAMPLAIN, Samuel de, sha-pli (1567- 
1635), French governor of Canada, was born 
at Brouage in Saintongc, and in 1603 made 
his first voyage to Canada, In 1604-07 he 
explored the coasts, and on his third voyage 
in 1608 he founded Quebec. In 1612 he was 
appointed lieutenant of Canada, and he had 
a busy time with attacks on the Iroquois, 
explorations of the interior, and journeys to 
France, until 1629, when he had to surrender 
to an English fleet, and was taken to England, 
Liberated in 1632, he returned to Canada in 
1633. See Lives by Dionne (trans. 1905), 
Flcnley (1924), and Syme (1953). His works 
were ed. by Biggar (Toronto, 1922-36). 
CHAMPNEYS, Basil (1842-1935), architect 
of Newnham College (Cambridge), Rylands 
Library (Manchester), &c., was the son of 
William Weldon Champneys (1807-75), 
who was dean of Lincoln from 1868. 
CHAMPOLLION, sha-pol-yd (1) Jean 
Francois (1790-1832), French archaeologist, 
the founder of modern Egyptology, was born 
at Figeac. He was educated at Grenoble, 
and devoted himself from his boyhood to 
the study of oriental languages, especially 
Coptic. In 1807 he went to Paris, and in 
1809-16 was professor of History at Grenoble. 
He had alrejidy published (1811-14) two 
volumes of UEgypte sous les Pharaous, when 
he was expelled from his chair for his 
Bonapartist sympathies. His decipherment 
of the hieroglyphics was set forth in three 
works (1821-1828). He was sent by the king 
on a scientific mission to Italy in 1824-26, 
and in 1826 was appointed conservator of 
the Egyptian collections. In 1828-29 he 
accompanied a scientific expedition to Egypt; 
on his return ho was made a member of the 
Academic des Inscriptions (1830), and a 
chair of Egyptology was founded for him in 
the College do France. See Life by Hartlcbcn 
(1906). (2) His elder brother, Jean Jacques 
Champollion-Figeac (1778-1867), archaeo- 
logist, was born at Figcac. After holding at 
Grenoble the oflices of librarian and professor 
of Greek, he was appointed in 1828 conser- 
vator of MSS. in the Royal Library in Paris, 
but after the February revolution was deposed 
from oflico by Carnot. In 1848 he was 
appointed librarian of the palace of Fontaine- 
bleau. His works include Annales des Lagides 
(2 vols. 1819), Les Tournois du Roi Rend 
(1827-28), and numerous publications of 
French historical documents. After his 
brother’s death, he prepared, with the help 
of his MSS„ UEgypte ancienne et moderne 
(1840) and UEcriture ddmotique dgyptienne 
(1843). See Les deux Champollion (Grenoble 
1887) by his son, Aim4 (1812-94), himself an 
archaeologist. 

CHANCELLOR, Richard (d. 1556), English 
seaman, was brought up in the household of 
the father of Sir Philip Sidney, and was 
chosen in 1553 as * pilot-general ’ of Sir 
Hugh Willoughby’s expedition in search of a 
North-east Passage to India. The ships were 
parted in a storm off the Lofoten Islands, 
and Chancellor, after waiting seven days 
at Vardohus, proceeded alone into the White 
Sea, and travelled thence overland to the 
court at Moscow, where he concluded a 
treaty giving freedom of trade to English 


ships. His interesting account of Russia is 
in Hakluyt’s Navigations, Next spring he 
returned to England, where his hopeful 
reports led to the establishment of the Mus- 
covy Company. In 1555 he made a second 
voyage to the White Sea and to Moscow. 
In July 1556 he set sail homewards, but on 
November 10 was lost in Aberdour Bay, 
Abcrdcciushire. 

CHANCOURTOIS, Alexandre Emile Bdguyer 
dc, shd-koor-twiih (1819-86), French geolo- 
gist, professor of Geology at the School of 
Mines in Paris, was one of the first to suspect 
periodicity in the elements. His work went 
unnoticed at the time. 

CHANDLER, (1) Charles Frederick (1836- 
1925), American chemist, was born at 
Lancaster, Mass., and studied at Harvard, 
Gottingen and Berlin. He was influential in 
establishing the American Chemical Society, 
and is noteworthy for his contributions to 
industrial chemistry and public health reform. 

(2) Richard (1738-1810), English archaeo- 
logist, was born at Elson, Hants, and educated 
at Winchester and at Queen’s and Magdalen 
Colleges, Oxford. Flis Marmora Oxoniemia 
(1763) is an elaborate description of the 
Oxford marbles. He afterwards travelled 
through Greece and Asia Minor for the 
Dilettanti Society. The materials collected 
were given to the world in Ionian Antiquities 
(1769), Inscriptiones Antiquie (1774), Travels 
in Asia Minor (1775), and Travels in Greece 
(1776). Chandler, made D.D. in 1773, held 
preferments in Hants and at TilchursL, near 
Reading. 

CHANDOS, a great English family, descended 
from a follower of William the Conqueror, 
Its greatest member was Sir John Chandos, 
the Black Prince’s follower, who fell in battle, 
January 1, 1370; and its last representative 
in the direct male line was another Sir John 
(d. 1428), whose sister married one Giles 
Brydges. Their descendant, Sir John 
Brydges, was lieutenant of the Tower under 
Queen Mary, and was created Baron Chandos 
in 1554. James Brydges (1673-1744), eighth 
Lord Chandos, sat in parliament for Hereford 
from 1698 to 1714, and was created Duke of 
Chandos in 1719. In 1796 the title passed 
by marriage to the family of Grenville, till 
1889 dukes of Buckingham and Chandos. 
See^ J. R. Robinson, The Princely Chandos 

Lyttelton, 1st Viscount 
(1893™ ), belonged to a family with many 

political connexions. After Eton and 
Cambridge, where he gained a blue for golf, 
Lyttelton served in the Grenadier Guards in 
the first world war, winning the D.S.O. By 
1^928 he was managing director of the 
British Metal Corporation, and during the 
years of depression played a big part in 
organizing international cartels in the metal 
world to mitigate the effects of the slump. 
On the outbreak of war in 1939 he became 
controller of Non-Ferrous Metals, and in 
1940 was made president of the Board of 
Trade, a scat in the House of Commons 
being found for him at Aldershot. He was 
subsequently minister of state in Cairo, and 
minister of production. When the Conser- 
vatives were returned to office in 1951 
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Lyttelton went to the Co^nial OtSce, until 
his resignation from politics to return to 
business in 1954, when he was raised to 
the peerage. His period of office was a 
difficult one, with outbreaks of violence in 
Kenya and Malaya to contend with, and 
a constitutional crisis in British Guiana. 
However, he played a leading part in drawing 
up plans of constitutional reform and advance 
for many of the African colonial territories. 

CHANDRAGUPTA, or Sandrakottos, Hindu 
king of Pataliputra or Palibothra, to whom 
Megasthenes was sent by Seleucus Nicator 
(c, 300 B.C.). 

CHANEY, Lon (1883-1930), American film 
actor, born at Colorado Springs, famous for 
spine-chilling deformed villains and other 
horrific parts, as in The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame and The Phantom of the Opera. 

CHANGARNIER, Nicolas Anne Th^odulc, 
sha-garn-yay (1792-1877), French general, 
born at Autun, served in Algeria (1830-48; 
governor-general 1848), but returned to Paris 
to take command of the Paris garrisons and of 
the National Guard. After the coup d'dtat in 
1851 he went into exile; in the Franco- 
Prussian war he was shut up in Metz with 
Bazaine. He died at Versailles. See Life by 
Comte d’Antioche (1891). 

CHANNING, William Ellery (1780-1842), 
born at Newport, R.L, graduated at Harvard 
in 1798, and in 1803 was ordained to a 
Congregational church in Boston, where his 
sermons were famous for their ‘ fervour, 
solemnity, and beauty *. He was ultimately 
the leader of the Unitarians. In 1821 he 
received the degree of D.D, from Harvard 
University, and next year he visited Europe, 
and made the acquaintance of Wordsworth 
and Coleridge. Among his Works (6 vols. 
1841-46) were his Essay on National Litera- 
ture, Remarks on Milton, Character and 
Writings of Finelon, Negro Slavery, and 
Self culture. He died at Bennington, Ver- 
mont. See Lives by W. H. Channing (1880) 
and Chadwick (1903). 

CHANTREY, Sir Francis Legatt (1781-1841), 
English sculptor, was born at Norton, in 
Derbyshire. His father, who was a carpenter, 
and rented a small farm, died when Chantrey 
was only twelve, and the boy was in 1797 
apprenticed to a carver and gilder in Sheffield. 
His efforts at modelling and drawing were 
encouraged by J. R. Smith, the engraver, and 
in 1802 he was able to cancel his indentures. 
He studied for a short time at the Royal 
Academy, and in 1805 received his first 
commission, a marble bust for Sheffield 
parish church. This was followed by busts 
for Greenwich Hospital; in 1808 he won 
the competition for the statue of George HI 
for the Guildhall, and during the rest of his 
life he was largely employed on works of 
portraiture. His head of Satan, and his 
Plenty^ designs for Sheaf House, Sheffield, 
and his Penelope at Woburn, are examples 
of his treatment of ideal and imaginative 
subjects. In 1818 he became an R.A.; and 
in 1835 he was knighted. He left the bulk of 
his fortune of £150,000 to the Royal Academy 
with liferent to his widow (d. 1875) to pur- 
chase native works of art. The collection is 
now in the Tate Gallery. Sep books by G. 


Jones (1849). J. Holland (1851), A. Fish 
(1904). 

CHANZY, Antoine Eugene Alfred, shd-zee 
(1823-83), French general, born at Nouart, 
served in Algeria, Lombardy, &c. Placed in 
December 1870 at the head of the second 
Army of the Loire, he resisted the invaders 
inch by inch. In 1873-79 he was governor- 
general of Algeria. Chosen a life-vSenator in 
1875, he was put forward for the presidency 
ill 1879. Pic was ambassador at St Petersburg 
in 1879-81. 

CHAPELAIN, Jean, sha-pli (1595 1674), a 
learned, industrious French writer, who 
passed for a poet and critic, and was an 
original member of the Academic. His 
unreadable epic, the Pucelle, in twenty- four 
books, was gibbeted by Hoilcau. 

CHAPLIN, (1) Charles Spencer (1889- ), 

film actor and director, was born at Kenning- 
ton, London, of theatrical parents. His 
father died when he was a child, leaving the 
family in straitened circumstances, and 
Chaplin’s first regular education was in the 
school at HanwcII poor-law institution. 
These hard times arc often mirrored in the 
poignant contrasts of humour and sadness 
which arc a feature of his curly films. At 
eight years old he was a seasoned stage 
performer, but his skill in comedy developed 
under Fred Karno, as a member of whoso 
company he went to Hollywood in 1914 and 
entered the motion picture businovss, then in 
its infancy, making 35 films in his first year. 
In these early comedies he adt^pted the 
bowler hat, out-turned feet, moustache and 
walking-cane which became the hallmark of 
his consummate buffoonery in The Kid, The 
Gold Rush, The Champion, Shoulder Arms, &c. 
His art was essentially suited to the silent 
film and, realizing this, he experimented with 
new forms when sound arrived, as in City 
Lights (1931), with music only, and Modern 
Times (1936), part speech and part mime. 
Eventually ho entered the ortliodox sound 
film field with the satirical Great Dictator 
(1940). In Limelight he acted, directed and 
composed the music and dances. His left- 
wing sympathies caused him to ffill foul of 
the rabid anti-communistic factions of post- 
war America, and led to the biting satire of 
A Kin^ in New York (1957) which mocks at the 
American way of life. Sec Life by I luff ( 1 952) 
and Minncy, The Immortal Tramp (1954). 

(2) Henry, Viscount (1841-1923), became 
Conservative M.P. for Sleaford (1868) and 
Wimbledon (1907). He several times held 
office in the Government, acting as leader of 
the Opposition 1915«46, See Life by his 
daughter Lady Londonderry (1926). 

(3) Matilda. See AyrroN, W, ll 

CHAPMAN, (1) George (c. 1559^^.1634), 

English dramatist, was born near Hitchin, 
Hertfordshire, and is supposed to have 
studied at Oxford and Cambridge, To 
Lawrence Keymis’s Second Voyage to Guiana 
(1596) he prefixed a spirited poem. His 
earliest extant play, The Blind Beggar of 
Alexandria, was produced in February 
comedy, All Pools, printed in 
1605, was probably produced in 1599. In 
1598 he completed Marlowe’s Hero and 
Leander. After partial translations from the 
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Iliad in 1598 and 1610, the complete trans- 
lation of The Iliads of Homer, Prime oj Poets, 
in rhymed verses of fourteen syllables, 
appeared in 1611. Having finished 
he set to work on the Odyssey (16 16), 
followed (about 1624) by the minor works. 
In spite of all harshnesses, obscurities, 
conceits, and mistakes in Greek, Chapman’s 
translation of Homer is a noble achievement. 
He joined Jonson and Marston in the 
composition of Eastward Ho (1605), and in 
1606 published a graceful comedy. The 
Gentleman Usher. In 1607 appeared Bussy 
d'Ambois, and in 1613 The Revenge of Bussy 
d'Ambois — tragedies containing much bom- 
bast intermingled with exalted poetry. The 
Conspiracie and Tragedie of Charles, Duke 
of Byron (1608), are also undramatic, but 
abound in fine poetry. Chapman’s other 
plays are The May Day (1611), The Widow's 
Tears (1612), and Caesar and Pompey (1631). 
Two posthumous tragedies (1654), Alphonoiis 
and Revenge for Honour, bear his name with 
doubtful right. The Ball, a comedy, and 
The Tragedie of Chabot (1639) were the joint 
work of Chapman and Shirley. Among 
Chapman’s non-dramatic works arc Enthy- 
mite Raptiis (1609), Petrarch's Seven Peniten-- 
tiall Psalmes (1612). The Divine Poem of 
Musseus (1616), and The Georgicks of Hesiod 
(1618). Minto detected in him the rival poet 
of Shakespeare’s sonnets. Sec his plays, 
ed. Parrott (1910-14); J. M. Robertson, 
Shakespeare and Chapman (1917); Swinburne 
Contemporaries of Shakespeare (1919); H. 
Ellis, George Chapman (1934), F. S. Boas, 
Introduction to Stuart Drama (1946). 

(2) Walter. Sec Chepman. 

CHAPONE, Hester, nde Mulso (1727-1801), 
born at Twywcll, Northants, wrote for the 
Rambler (No. 10), Gentleman's Magazine, &c., 
but is chiefly remembered by her Letters on 
the Improvement of the Mind (1772). Sec 
her Works with Life (4 vols. 1807). 
CHAPPELL, William, F.S.A. (1809-88), was 
a member of a great London music publishing 
house. His Collection of National English 
Airs (2 vols. 1838-40) grew into Popular 
Music of the Olden Time (2 vols, 1855-59); 
Chappell took a principal part in the founda- 
tion m 1840 of the Musical Antiquarian 
Society, the Percy Society, and in 1868 of the 
Ballad Society. He published in 1874 voL i. 
of a History of Music. 

CHAPTAL, Jean Antoine (1756 1832), French 
statesman and chemist, born at Nogarct, was 
in 1811 made Comte do Chantcioup by 
Napoleon. As a member of the Senate he 
introduced the metric system of weights and 
measures, 

CHARCOT, slmhr-ko, (1) Jean Baptiste (1867- 
1936), son of (2), born at Ncuilly, a doctor, 
commanded South Polar expeditions in the 
Francois (1903-05) and Pourquoi Pas? (1908 - 
1910), and later went down with tho Pourquoi 
Pas? off Iceland. 

(2) Jean Martin (1825-93), father of (I), 
pathologist, was born at Paris, studied at 
Paris, where he became a professor, doctor at 
the Salpdtri^re, and a member of the Institute. 
He contributed much to our knowledge of 
chronic and nervous diseases, and made 
hypnotism a scientific study. 


CHARD, John Rouse Merriott (1847-97), born 
near Plymouth, as lieutenant won the V.C. 
when he heroically held Korke’s Drift a 
whole night (January 22, 1879) against 3000 
Zulus, with eighty men of the 24th Regiment. 

CHARDIN, shuhr~di, d) Jean Baptiste vSimeon 
(1699 4779), FYcnch painter, born in Paris, 
a son of the king’s billiard-tabic maker, 
showed such promise as a student that he was 
selected to assist in the restoration of the 
royal paintings at l-ontaincbleau, and he later 
attracted attention as a sig;n-paintcr. In 1728 
he exhibited at the ‘ Exposition dc la jcuncssc \ 
a series of still-life paintings which were so 
successful that he was elected to the Aeaticmy 
in the same year. He now emerged as u 
genre-painter and produced many superb 
pictures of peasant life and domestic scenes, 
Grace before Meat (1740; Louvre), perhaps 
his masterpiece in this vein, earned the 
extravagant praises of Diderot. In 1755 he 
was appointed treasurer of the Academy, 
with an apartment in the l.x>uvre. As an 
exponent of still life and genre C'hardin is 
without equal in French painting, his 
composition and colouring is comparable 
with that of the best Dutch and Flemish 
masters, and he is free from both satire and 
sentimentality. An unassuming, serious 
bourgeois, he never travelled further than 
Fontainebleau, but spent the whole of his 
long, placid life in lYiris. 8cc studios by 
Furst (1911), and G. Wildcnstcin (1933). 

(2) Sir John or Jean (1643 • 1713), traveller, 
born in Paris, went to India in 1663 to buy 
diamonds; resided in Persia; visited Franco 
in 1670, and returned to India and Persia. 
In 1681 he settled as a Protestant in England, 
became court-jeweller, and was knighted by 
Charles 11. His Journal du voyage, and an 
English translation appeared in 1686-1711. 
CHARDONNE, Jacques, pseud, of Jacques 
Boutcllcau (1884- ), French writer, born 

at Barbezieux, of domestic novels mainly set 
in his native Charente, among them Claire 
(1931), Les Destindes sentimeutales (1934- 36) 
and Romanesques (1937). He also wrote 
essays and a chronicle of the French collapse 
in 1940. 

CHAROONNET, Flilairc, Comte de, .v/m/ir- 
don-nay (1839-1924), French chemist, born 
at Besanqon, was a pioneer of the artiOcial 
silk industry, 

CFIARLEMAGNE, or Charles the Great (742- 
814), king of the Franks and Roman emperor, 
was born perhaps at Aachen, and was the 
eldest son of Pepin the Short and grandson 
of Charles Martel, On Pepin’s death (768) 
Charles and his brother Curloman jointly 
succeeded to the throne; and on Carloman’s 
death (771) Charles became solo king, and 
in 772 fought against the Saxons. At the 
request of Pope Adrian I, ho crossed the 
Alps in 773, and overthrew the Lombard 
kingdom, confirming Ravenna to the papal 
sec. In 775 he was again reducing the 
Saxons; in 776 he suppressed an insurrection 
in Italy; and in 777 secured the submission of 
the Saxon chiefs. From Spain, whither he 
had gone to fight the Moors and Arabs (778), 
he was summoned to crush the Saxons; in 
781 he was in Rome. The Saxons rising in 
arms once more, destroyed a Frankish arifiy 
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in 782, which Charlemagne fearfully avenged. 
A more general rising followed, but in 783— 
785 the Frankish monarch persuaded the 
chiefs to submit to baptism and become his 
faithful vassals. In 788 Bavaria was absorbed 
in his dominions, and next the country of 
the Avars to the Raab; the eastern ‘ mark % 
the nucleus of the Austrian empire, being 
established to defend the frontier there (798). 
In 800 he marched into Italy to support 
Pope Leo III against the rebellious Romans, 
and on Christmas Day 800, in St Peter’s 
Church, was crowned by the pope, and 
saluted as Carolus Augustus, emperor of the 
Romans, The remaining years of his reign 
were spent in further consolidating his vast 
empire, which extended from the Ebro to the 
Elbe. Bishoprics were founded in the Saxon 
country; many of the Slavs beyond the Elbe 
were subjugated. The emperor zealously 
promoted education, agriculture, arts, manu- 
factures and commerce. He built sumptuous 
palaces, particularly at Aachen and Ingelheim 
near Bingen, and many churches. Learned 
men were encouraged to come to his court, 
and he himself could speak Latin and read 
Greek. His fame spread to all parts of the 
world; in 798 Haroun Al-Raschid sent 
ambassadors. The emperor, who was of 
most commanding presence, was buried at 
Aachen. His reign was a noble attempt to 
consolidate order and Christian culture 
among the nations of the West; but as his 
successors were weaklings, his empire fell to 
pieces. Besides his Capitularies or collection 
of laws, there are letters and Latin poems 
ascribed to him. His Life was written in 
Latin by his secretary, Eginhard (q.v.). See 
Lives by Cutts (1882), Mombert (1889), 
Hodgkin (1897), Davis (1900); Calmette 
(1945); and H. Fichtenau The Carolingian 
Empire (trans. 1957). 

CHARLES. Two kings of Great Britain and 
Ireland ; 

Charles I (1600-49), born at Dunfermline, 
was a sickly child, unable to speak till his 
fifth year, and so weak in the ankles that till 
his seventh he had to crawl upon his hands 
and knees. Except for a stammer, he outgrew 
both defects, and became a skilled tiltcr and 
marksman, as well as an accomplished scholar 
and a diligent student of theology. He was 
created Duke of Albany at his baptism, Duke 
of York in 1605, and Prince of Wales in 1616, 
four years after the death of Prince Henry 
had left him heir to the crown. The Spanish 
match had been mooted as early as 1614; 
but it was not till February 17, 1623, that, 
with Buckingham, Charles started on the 
romantic incognito journey to Madrid. 
Nothing short of his conversion would have 
satisfied the Spanish and papal courts; and 
on October 5, he landed again in England, 
eager for rupture with Spain. The nation’s 
joy was speedily dashed by his betrothal to 
the French princess, Henrietta Maria (1609- 
1669); for the marriage articles pledged him 
to permit her the free exercise of the Catholic 
reUgxon, and to give her the upbringing of 
their children till the age of thirteen. 

On March 27, 1625, Charles succeeded his 
father, James I; on June 13 he welcomed his 
httle bright-eyed queen at Dover, having 


married her by proxy six weeks earlier 
Barely a twelve-month was over when he 
packed off her troublesome retinue to 
France-— a bishop and 29 priests, with 410 
more male and female attendants. Thence- 
forth their domestic life was a happy one* 
and during the twelve years following the 
murder of Buckingham (1592-1628), in 
whose hands he had been a mere tool 
Charles gradually came to yield himself up 
to her unwise inllucncc, not wholly indeed 
but more than to that of Strafford even, or 
Laud. Three parliaments were summoned 
and dissolved in the first four years of the 
reign; then for eleven years Charles ruled 
without one, in its stead with subservient 
judges and the courts of Star Chamber and 
High Commission. In 1 627 he had blundered 
into an inglorious French war; but with 
Franco he concluded peace in 1629, with 
Spain in 1630. Peace, economy and arbitrary 
taxation were to solve the great problem of 
his policy— how to get money, yet not 
account for it. The extension of tltc ship-tax 
to the inland counties was met by Hampden’s 
passive resistance (1637); Laud’s attempt to 
Anglicize the Scottish C'harch, by the active 
resistance of the whole northern nation 
(1639). Once more Charles had to call a 
parliament: two met in 1640 • the Sljort 
Parliament, which lasted but three weeks 
and the Long, which outlasted Charles. ' 

It met to pronounce .Strafford’s doom; 
and, his plot with the army detect cd, C!haries 
basely sacrificed his loyal servitor to fears 
for the queen’s safety, at the same time 
assenting to a second bill by which the 
existing parliament might not be dissolved 
without Its own consent. That pledge, as 
extorted by force, (’harlcs purposed to 
disregard; and during his visit to Edinburgh, 
in the autumn of 1641, bo trusted by lavish 
concessions to bring over the Scots to his 
side. Instead, he got entangled in dark 
suspicions of plotting the murder of the 
Covenanting lords, of connivance even in 
the Ulster massacre. Still, his return to 
London was welcomed with some enthusiasm, 
and a party was forming in the C’ommons 
Itself of men who revolted from the sweeping 
changes that menaced both church and state. 
Pym’s Grand Remonstrance ’ justified their 
fears, and Charles seemed to ju.stify the 
Grand Remonstrance ’ by his attempt to 
arrest the five members (January 4, 1642); 
but that ill-strickcn blow was dictated by the 
knowledge of an impending impeachment of 
the queen herself. On August 22 he raised 
me royal startdard at Nottingham; and the 
four years’ Civil War commenced, in which, 
as at Naseby, he showed no lack of physical 
courage, and which resulted at Naseby m the 
utter annihilation of his cause (Juno 14, 1645). 
Quitting his last refuge, Oxford, he sur- 
rendered himself on May 5, 1646, to the 
Scots at Newark, and by them in the foUow- 
mg January was handed over to the parlia- 
ment. His four months’ captivity at Holmby 
House, near Northampton; his seizure, 
on June 3, by Cornet Joyce; the three 
months at Hampton Court; the flight on 
November 11; the fresh captivity at (iaris- 
brooke Castle, m the Isle of Wight— these 
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lead up to the * trial ’ at Westminster of the 
‘ tyrant, traitor, and murderer, Charles 
Stuart *, He had drawn the sword, and by 
the sword he perished, for it was the army, 
not parliament, that stood at the back of his 
judges. Charles faced them bravely, and 
with dignity. Thrice he refused to plead, 
denying the competence of such a court ; and 
his refusal being treated as a confession, on 
January 30, 1649, he died on the scaffold in 
front of Whitehall, with a courage worthy 
of a martyr. On the snowy 7th of February 
they bore the ‘ white king ’ to his grave at 
Windsor in Henry Vlll’s vault; in 1813 the 
Prince Regent had his leaden coffin opened. 

Six children survived him — Charles and 
James, his successors; Mary, Princess of 
Orange (1631-60); Elizabeth (1635-50); 
Henry, Duke of Gloucester (1639-60); and 
Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans (1644-70), the 
last born ten weeks after Charles’s final 
parting from his queen. Sec the articles 
Henrietta Maria, Laud, Strafford, Eliot, 
Hampden, Prynne, Pym, Cromwell, Brad- 
shaw, &c.; I. Disraeli’s Commentaries on 
the Life and Reign of Charles 1 (5 vols. 
1828-30); Letters of Charles I to Henrietta 
Marla (Camden Soc. 1856); Chancellor’s 
Life of Charles 7, 1600-25 (1886); Muddi- 
man’s Trial of Charles / (1928) ; the Lives by 
Sir John Skelton (1898); Allan Fea (1904); 

F. M. G. Higham (1932); and John (1952); 
and, specially, S. R. Gardiner’s History of 
England, 1603-42 voh. 186.3-1882); and 
History of the Great Civil War (3 vols. 1886™ 
1891); also Mathew, The Age of Charles I 
(1951); C. V. Wedgwood, The King^s War 
(1958). 

Charles II (1630-85), was born at St 
James’s Palace May 29. Created Prince of 
Wales in his ninth year, on the outbreak of 
the Civil War he accompanied his father at 
the battle of Edgehill. By 1644 the Royalist 
cause had declined so sharply that Charles 
was forced into exile, first to Scilly and 
Jersey — where James Duke of Monmouth 
was begotten of his liaison with Lucy Walter 
— and finally to France. His offer to agree 
to any conditions that would preserve his 
father’s life having been rejected, on the 
Royal captive’s execution Charles assumed 
the title of king. In 1650 he agreed to the 
terms laid down by the Scottish Commis- 
sioners, and having subscribed to the 
Covenant was crowned at Scone on January 1, 
1651. He speedily found himself the prisoner 
of rancorous politico-religious factions far 
too busy quarrelling amongst themselves to 
combine to assert the king’s title. Marching 
into England at the head of a scratch force 
lacking in all cohesion and control, ho 
suffered such grievous defeat at Worcester 
(September 3, 1651) that flight was inevitable. 
With £1000 set on his head by parliament, 
for forty-four days he stole through the 
Western counties, only preserved from 
capture by the unswerving devotion of the 
many loyalists, of all classes, who risked their 
lives to help him on his way. Finally smug- 
gled aboard a coal-brig at Shoreham, he was 
safely landed in Normandy. Nine years of 
wandering, indigent exile ensued before a 
distractedr and impoverished England, in 
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dread of a revival of military despotism, 
summoned Charles to take up the reins of 
government; a recall very largely engineered 
by General George Monck. Landing at 
Dover, Charles entered London in triumph 
on May 29, 1660. Two years later he married 
the Portuguese Princess Catherine of Brag- 
anza, but the union vvas childless. The first 
seven years of the reign were characterized 
by a loyal parliament and widespread 
constitutional support for a Church and 
State as anti-Catholic as it was anti-Puritan; 
although Clarendon’s control of policy 
exhibited an inflexible authoritarianism 
dangerously at variance with the prevailing 
climate of opinion. The intransigent attitude 
of the extremist Catholic-Presbytcrian ‘CabaT 
was ultimately reduced to impotence by the 
provisions of the Test Act of 1673, But 
failure to appreciate that the retention of 
Dunkirk without Calais to support it was 
no more than an empty gesture, rendered 
Charles’s sale of the former Cromwellian 
incubus extremely unpopular; while the 
limited success attending the attempt to win 
back the valuable trans-occanic carrying 
trade from the Dutch by the war of 1665 
aroused general dissatisfaction. This was 
further exacerbated by do Ruyter’s destructive 
raid on shipping in the Medway and Thames- 
mouth, where much of tlic Fleet had been 
‘ laid up in ordinary * for want of an atlcquate 
parliamentary grant to fit it out and the 
necessary seafarers to man it—this last a 
consequence of the Great Plague. Claren- 
don’s alleged mismanagement of the war led 
to his dismissal, hard on the conclusion of 
the Peace of Breda (1667). This was the 
outcome of the exhaustion of both belliger- 
ents, and left Franco free to pursue her design 
for an Anglo-Gallic combination against tae 
States General. This aim was temporarily 
checked by Sir William Temple’s negotiations 
for a triple alliance between Britain, Holland 
and Sweden, a sop to the party of the 
‘ Cabal But denied the requisite funds— 
particularly for the upkeep of the Navy— by 
Shaftesbury’s intemperate * Country Party , 
Charles, believing that a king’s only morality 
is the welfare of his people, and that an 
Anglo-French alliance against Holland was 
the only alternative to a dangerously powerful 
Franco-Dutch coalition against Britain, 
signed the secret Treaty of Dover (1670). 
If by this pact the British sovereign became 
in some sort the pensioner of Louis of France, 
he sinuously contrived to evade the services 
expected of him in return, including the 
forcible conversion of his realm to Roman 
Catholicism, while sedulously devoting 
£76,000 of his first subsidy of £84,700 to the 
build-up of a fighting marine powerful 
enough to exact wary respect from French- 
man and Hollander alike. The Dutch War 
of 1672 sufficiently avenged the Medway 
raid; but Gallic co-operation therein was so 
half-hearted that public opinion refused to 
support a conflict in which * the French only 
accompanied their allies to the scon© of 
action to see if the British Navy earned its 
pay Peace with Holland was concluded 
and cemented by the marriage of Charles’s 
niece, Mary, to the Prince of Orange. With 
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severe enforcement of the Interim, his cruel 
treatment of his prisoners, the Landgrave of 
Hesse and the Elector of Saxony, and his 
evident design to make himself absolute 
master of Germany, led to the overthrow of 
all his plans. Maurice of Saxony, who, 
although a Protestant, had hitherto supported 
Charles, worsted the emperor and soon was 
in a position to command the most favourable 
conditions for the Protestants, and by the 
Treaty of Passau (1552), and by the Peace 
of Augsburg (1555), Protestantism received 
legal recognition. He had tried in vain to 
persuade his brother Ferdinand to waive his 
claims to the empire in favour of his son 
Philip, and the princes of Germany, Catholic 
as well as Protestant, refused to entertain 
Charles’s suggestion. Disappointed in his 
dearest hopes, and broken in health by gout, 
Charles laid down his imperial dignity and 
resigned the kingdom of Spain to his son 
(1555), who had married Mary of England. 
Retiring to the monastery of Yustc, in 
Estremadura, he spent the rest of his life in 
complete seclusion- Don John (q.v.) of 
Austria was an illegitimate son of Charles V, 
See Robertson’s Life of Charles E, and 
Prescott’s continuation; Ranke’s History of 
the Reformation in Germany; Sir W. Stirling- 
Maxwell’s Cloister Life of Charles V; Lives 
by E. Armstrong (1902), C. Flare (1917), 
E. Valvekens (1945), J. Babelon (1947) and 
Tyler (1956). 

CHARLES. Four kings of Spain: 

Charles I. Sec Charles V, Holy Roman 
Emperor. 

Charles 11 (1661-1700), who succeeded his 
father, Philip IV, in 1665, went to war against 
France in the Grand Alliance and precipitated 
the War of Spanish Succession by choosing 
Philip of Anjou as his successor, 

Charles UI (1716-88) was a younger son 
of Philip V, and succeeded his half-brother, 
Ferdinand VI, in 1759. 

Charles IV (1784-1819), son of the fore- 
going, was the king whose fleet Nelson 
destroyed at Trafalgar, and who had to 
abdicate in Napoleon’s favour in 1808. 
CHARLES. Fifteen kings of Sweden, of 
which the first six are semi-legendary : 

Charles VII, ruled 1161-67, fought the 
Russians. 

Charles VIII (1408-70), ruled from 1448 
^ 1457, when he was driven out by the 
Danes, but came back temporarily (1464-65) 
and eventually permanently (1467-70). 

_ Charles IX (1550-1611), was elected regent 
m 1595 and became king in 1600. Ho 
restored the Protestant faith and went to 
war against Poland and Denmark. 

Chiles X (1622-60), the son of the Count 
Palatine by Gustavus- Adolphus’ sister, took 
P^t in the Thirty Years’ War, and on the 
cousin. Queen Christina 
(1654), succeeded to the throne of a kingdom 
impovenshed by her extravagance. He over- 
ran Poland in 1655 j forced the Great Elector 
to acknowledge his lordship over Prussia: 
and crushed the forces of the Polish king 
anew m a terrible three-days’ battle at 
Warsaw (July 28-30, 1656). His next war 
was with the Dpes, when he crossed the 
Great and Little Belt on the ice, and extorted 


the Treaty of Roskiklc (1658), which gave to 
Sweden the southern parts of the Scandina- 
vian peninsula, heretofore Danish. In 1659 
he was driven from a new attack on Copen- 
hagen by help of the Branclcnburgcrs and 
Dutch; and he died suddenly at Gothenburg, 
being succeeded by his infant son, Charles XI 
(1655-97). 

Charles XU (1682-1718), the son of 
Charles XI, was born June 17, 1682, and on 
the death of his father in 1697 was declared 
of age. Denmark, Poland and Russia 
thought this a favourable time for combining 
to humble Sweden. The young king at once 
flung an army into Sjailland, and in concert 
with Sir George Rooke’s Anglo- Dutch 
squadron speedily compelled the Danes to 
sue for peace. Charles now hastened to meet 
the Russians, 50,000 strong, at Narva, 
stormed their camp with but 8000 Swedes, and 
routed them with great slaughter, Novem- 
ber 30, 1700. He next dethroned Augustus 11, 
and procured the election of Stanislaus 
Lcszczynski as kintt of Poland. Augustus 
was pursued to Stixony, his hereditary 
dominion, and forced to sign a humiliating 
peace (1706). In 1707 Charles had collcclcd 
an army of 45,000 men in Saxony, and in the 
January of the following year suddenly burst 
into Russia, and almost captured Peter the 
Great at Grodno. He drove the Russians 
before him, and had won a battle at Smolensk, 
when he suddenly turned southwards to the 
Ukraine, trusting to the promises of the 
Cossack hetman Mazeppa. But Mazeppa 
fiiiicd to bring forward his 30,000 CV>ssacks, 
and, after a winter of fearful hardship, 
Charles, with 23,000 men, laid siege to 
Pultowa, where the C’zar defeated him 
(July 8, 1709). Charles lied across the 
Turkish frontier to Bender. T he CV.ar and 
the king of Denmark assailed the Swedish 
territories, but Charles stirred up the Porte 
to war with Russia. Ere long, however, the 
Turks became suspicious of CJharles and 
imprisoned him; but escaping, he made his 
vyay through Hungary and CJcrmtmy in 
sixteen days, till lie reached Stndsund in 
November 1714. A month later the town 
was forced to capitulate to an allied army of 
Danes, Saxons, Prussians and Russians, 
Charles having escaped four days before* 
Nothing daunted, he attacked Norway in 
he formed a highly 
ambitious scheme. Ho was to make terms 
with the Czar by surrendering the Baltic 
provinces of Sweden, then conquer Norway, 
neja land in Scotland and replace the House 
of Stuart on the throne, with the help of the 
Jacobite party within and that of Cardinal 
Alberoni without. No sooner had ho 
purchased his peace with the Czar than ho 
burst into Norway; and during the siege of 
Haldon was killed by a musket-shot from 
the fortress— not, as was long alleged, by 
a treacherous shot from his own ranks. 
Charles was brave to the pitch of reckless 
foUy^ determined to the point of foolish 
obstinacy* His hardy frame defied alike 
fatigue, heat and cold: he shared the 
coarsest food and severest labour of the 
^mmon soldier with a winning cheerfulness. 
He was able and sagacious in counsel. But 
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his ambition was fatal to his country; and 
after his death, Sweden, exhausted by his 
wars, ceased to be numbered among the 
great powers. Voltaire’s Bistoire de 
Charles XII remains, spite of errors, the best 
life; there are also good sketches by King 
Oscar n (Eng. trans. 1879), Nisbet Bain 
(1896), Oscar Browning (1899), E. Godley 
(1928), and E. Bengtsson (trans. 1960). 

Charles XIV (1763-1844), originally Jean 
Baptiste Jules Bernadotte, was born, a 
lawyer’s son, at Pau. He entered the French 
army in 1780 as a common soldier, became 
an ardent partisan of the Revolution, and 
fought his way up to the command of a 
division in 1794, and a marshal’s baton in 
1804. He distinguished himself greatly in 
the German campaigns in 1796 and the year 
after under the eye of Napoleon himself in 
Italy. In 1799 he was minister of war, and 
for his conduct at Austerlitz was named in 
1805 Prince of Pontccorvo. In the campaigns 
of 1806 he commanded the first army corps. 
After Jena he pursued the Prussians to Hallo, 
and Bliicher to Lubcck, compelling him to 
surrender (November 7). He received the 
command of the French troops in North 
Germany and Denmark, and led the Saxon 
troops at Wagram. But he had never been 
liked or trusted by Napoleon, whose jealousy 
now became so apparent that Bernadotte 
returned to Paris. In 1810 he was elected 
heir to the throne of Sweden. He turned 
Protestant, and changed his name to Charles 
John; and the health of the Swedish king, 
Charles XlII, failing next year, the reins of 
government came almost entirely into his 
hands. He refused to comply with Napoleon’s 
demands, which were opposed to Swedish 
interests, and was soon involved in war with 
him. EIc took part in the final struggle at 
Leipzig, but showed much reluctance to join 
in the invasion of France. He became king of 
Sweden on Charles’s death in 1818, and won 
for himself the character of a wise and good 
king. He died March 8, 1844, and was 
succeeded by his son Oscar. Sec Life by 
Sarrans (1845), and a series of books by 
Sir D. Plunket Barton (1914, 1921, 1925, abr. 
1929), 

CHABXES, Jacques Alexandre Cdsar (1746- 
1823), French physicist, born at Bcaugency 
(Loirct), the discoverer of Charles’s Law 
connecting the expansion of gas with its rise 
in temperature, was one of the first to make a 
balloon ascent. He was professor of Physics 
in Paris, where he died. 

CHARLES ALBERT (1798-1849), king of 
Sardinia, in 1800 succeeded his father, Prince 
Charles Emmanuel of Savoy-Carignan. In 
1817 he married Maria Theresa, daughter of 
the Archduke of Tuscany, When the revolu- 
tion took place in Piedmont in 1821, he was 
temporarily regent, in 1829 was appointed 
viceroy of Sardinia, and on the death of 
Charles Felix in 1831 ascended the throne. 
His moderation earned Mazzini’s denun- 
ciations but the applause of all far-sighted 
men. In 1848 ho declared war against 
Austria; but after the fatal battle of Novara, 
March 24, 1849, he had to abdicate in favour 
of his son, Victor Emmanuel IL He died 
broken-hearted in Portugal. 


CHARLES D’ORLEANS (1391-1465). Sec 
Orleans. 

CHARLES EDWARD. Sec Stewart. 
CHARLES, Martel C the Hammer ’) (c. 688- 
741), was the natural son of Pepin oi Heristal, 
mayor of the palace under the later Mero- 
vingian kings. Chosen duke in 714 by the 
Austrasian Franks, he became in 720 mayor 
of the palace and real ruler of all the Franks. 
He had much hard fighting with the Saxons, 
Alcmanni and Bavarians, and he it was who 
rolled back the tide of Moslem conquest, in a 
desperate battle between Tours and Poitiers 
(732). Charles finished his work by driving 
the Saracens out of Burgundy and Languedoc 
(737). He died in 741, leaving the kingdom 
to be divided between his sons— Carloman 
and Pepin. 

CHARLES OF ANJOU (1225-1285), youngest 
son of Louis VIII of France, received the 
crown of Naples and Sicily from Pope 
Urban IV, slew Manfred, and provoked the 
rising against the French known as * the 
Sicilian Vespers *. 

CHARLES THE BOLD (1433-77), Duke of 
Burgundy, was born at Dijon. From his 
youth he was a declared enemy of Louis XI 
of France, nominally feudal superior of 
Burgundy, and he early formed an alliance 
witli the Duke of Brittany and some of the 
great nobles of France. Their united forces 
ravaged Picardy, threatened Paris, defeated 
the king at Montlhdry, and extorted from 
him favourable terms. In 1467 Charles 
succeeded his father, Philip the Good, as 
Duke of Burgundy. Richer and more power- 
ful than any prince of his time, he conceived 
the design of restoring the old kingdom 
of Burgundy, and conquering Lorraine, 
lE^rovence, Dauphind and Switzerland. Louis 
invited him to a conference, and while ho 
hesitated, stirred up the citizens of Libge to 
revolt. At the news Charles seized the king, 
and but for Comincs (q.v.), would have put 
him to death. He compelled Louis to 
accompany him to Lidgc, and sanction by his 
presence the cruelties which ho infiicted on 
the citizens. War raged between them till 
1475, when Charles turned anew to his 
favourite scheme of conquest, and soon made 
hirnsclf master of Lorraine. Invading 
Switzerland, he stormed Granson, and hanged 
and drowned the garrison; but was terribly 
defeated by the Swiss near that place (Marco 
1, 1476). Presently he besieged Morat, but 
sustained a more terrible defeat (June 22). 
The news that Duke Ren6 of Lorraine was 
attempting to recover his territories roused 
him from despair. He laid siege to Nancy; 
but his army was small, and his Italian 
mercenaries went over to the enemy. Charles 
fought with all his wonted recklessness, and 
perished in the battle. His daughter Mary 
married the Emperor Maximilian I. See 
Lives by Kirk (3 vols. 1863) and Putnam 
(1908). 

CHARLES TFIE GREAT. See Charle- 
maone. 

CHARLETj Nicolas Toussaint (1792-1845), 
French painter and engraver, born at Paris, 
held a clerkship under the Empire, but lost it 
at the Restoration (1815), and betook himself 
to art, A pupil of Oros, he is known for Ws 
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humorously treated genre pictures and his 
lithographs of the Napoleonic wars. See 
Lives by Lacombe (1856) and Dayot (1892). 

CHARLEVOIX, Pierre Francois Xavier de, 
shar-le-vwa (1682-1761), French Jesuit, born 
in St Quentin, twice visited Canada, and 
voyaged down the Mississippi to^ New 
Orleans. He published his journal, histories 
of San Domingo, Japan and Paraguay, and 
a Histoire de la nouvelle France (1744; Eng. 
trans. New York, 6 vols. 1865-72). 

CHARLOTTE, Princess (1796-1817), born at 
Carlton House, London, was the only child 
of the future George IV and Caroline of 
Brunswick, who parted immediately after her 
birth. A bright, lively, warm-tempered girl, 
she was brought up in strict seclusion, seeing 
her father rarely, and her mother only for 
two hours a week. Her six months’ engage- 
ment to Prince William of Orange she herself 
broke off in June 1814, greatly to George’s 
fury. On May 2, 1816, she married Prince 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg; but the marriage, 
a happy one, was cut short on November 5, 
1817, by her death after giving birth to a 
still-born boy. Sec works by Lady R, Wcigall 
(1874), Mrs H. Jones (1885), C. E. Pearce 
(1911) and D. M. Stuart, Daughter oj England 
(1951). 

CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH (1652-1722), 
only daughter of the Count Palatine, and 
granddaughter of Elizabeth of Bohemia, in 
1671 became second wife of Philip, Duke of 
Orleans (1640-1701). See Life and Letters 
(1889), and Life by A. Barine (trans. 1909). 

CHARLOTTE SOPHIA (1744-1818), nicce 
of the Duke of Mecklenburg, married 
George III (q.v.), and had fifteen children. 
Her eldest daughter, Charlotte Augusta 
Matilda (1766-1828), in 1797 married the 
future king of Wurtlemberg. See P. Fitz- 
gerald’s Good Queen Caroline (1899) and 
Greenwood’s Hanoverian Queens (1911). 

CHARNOCK, (1) Job (d. 1693), the founder 
in 1686-90 of Calcutta b^ the removal thither 
from HiigU of the factories of the East India 
Company. 

(2) Robert (c. 1663-96), the Romanist ex- 
fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, who was 
hanged at Tyburn for his share in Barclay’s 
plot to assassinate William III. 

CHARPENTIER, Gustave, shar-pd-tyay 
(1860-1956), French composer, born at 
Dieuze, Lorraine, composed both music and 
libretto of Louise (1900) and J alien (1913), 
and succeeded his teacher, Massenet, in the 
Acaddmie des Beaux Arts. 

CHARRON, Pierre (1541-1603), French 
theologian, born at Paris, assailed the League 
in Discours chritiens (1589), vindicated 
Catholicism in Les Trois Viritds (1594), and 
in his chief work, De la sagesse (1601), took 
a sceptical attitude towards all forms of 
religion. He was a friend of Montaigne. 

CHARTERIS, chard erz, (1) Francis (1675- 
1732), colonel, card-sharper, thief and 
scoundrel generally, was a native of Dumfries- 
shire, and purchased an estate in East Lothian. 
His only daughter married the fourth Earl 
of Wemyss. Coupled with the devil, he is 
mentioned by Pope in his Moral Essays. He 
was depicted by Hogarth in A Harlods 
Progress, 


(2) Leslie (1907- ), English crime story 
writer educated at Cambridge, known for his 
books with a criminal hero ‘ the Saint 

CHARTIER, Ahiin, shar-tyay (13<S.5 r. 1435), 
French author, born at Bayeux, was secretary 
to Charles VI and VII and went on diplo- 
matic missions to Germany, Venice and 
Scotland (1425-28). His much-imitated La 
belle dame sans nierci (1424) is a piece of 
escapism in the midst of his preoccupation 
with the plight of I’rancc in tlio Hundred 
Years’ War, which forms the backcloth of 
his two best works, the Livre des quatre 
dames (1415-16) in which four ladies on the 
morrow of Agincourt weep for their lost 
lovers, and the Qtmdrlloguc invectif a 

debate apportioning the blame for I'rancc’s 
ills between the people and the nobility. 
Chart ier also showed skill in handling the 
ballade and other lyrical forms. See E. J. 
Hoffman’s Alain Chart ier ^ his Work and 
Reputation (1942). 

CHASE, (1) James Hadley, pseud, of Reii6 
Raymond (1906- ), British novelist, started 
the vogue for tough realism in gangster 
stories with lus No Orchids for Miss Blandish 
(1939), the lirst of a number in similar vein. 

(2) Salmon Portland (1808 «73), American 
statesman, born at Cornish, New Hampshire, 
in 1830 settled as a lawyer in C’incinnali, 
where he acted as counsel An* t he defence of 
fugitive slaves. In 1841 he helped to found 
the Liberty party, which in 1844 brought 
about Clay's defeat, ('base was returned to 
the senate in 1849 by the Ohio Democrats, but 
separated from the party in 1852 when it 
committed itself to slavery. He was twice 
governor of Ohio (1855 59), and in 1861-64 
was sccretar)/ of the treasury. In 1864 Lincoln 
appointed him chicf-justicc of the U.S.; as 
such he presided at the trial of President 
Johnson (1868). He died at New York. 

O) WilHiwn Merrit (1849-1916), American 
painter of landscapes, portraits and still-life, 
born in Indiana, during 1872-78 was in 
Europe studying at Munich under Piloly. 
See study by K. M, Roof (1917). 

CHAwSLES, shahh (1) Michel (1793 1880), 
French geometrician, wis horn near Cliartres. 
He entered the Ecolc Polytecimique 
in 1812, and in 1829 addressed to the 
Brussels Academy a memoir on duality and 
homography in geometry. Us introduction 
expanded into the Origine et ddveloppemenr 
des mithodes en gdonidtrie (1837). In 1841 
he became a professor at the Ecole Polylech- 
nique, and in 1846 at the Sorbonne. In 1852 
appeared his Traitd de gdomdirie supiriettre; 
in 1860, Pqrismes d'Eucikk; in 1865, Sections 
coniques; in 1870, the Progris de la g^omd-' 
trie. He died at Paris. In 1867 he reported 
to the Academy that he had come into 
possession of autographs of Ptscars which 
proved that he had anticipated Newton’s 
greatest discoveries. Ultimately, however, 
he had to admit that these and about 27,000 
other autographs (of Julius Caesar, Dante, 
Shakespeare, &c.) were forgeries. The forger, 
Vraln-Lucas, was convicted. 

(2) Philarke (1798-1873), French savant 
and essayist, born at Mainvillicrs, near 
Chartres, was jailed as a Jacobin and fled 
on his release to England, where ho acquired 
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the knowledge which he used as a reviewer 
of English books on his return. In 1837 
he became librarian of the Bibliolh6que 
Mazarine, in 1841 professor of Northern 
Languages at the College dc France, He 
died at Venice. See his Mdmoires (2 vols. 
1876-78). 

CHASSS, David Hendrik, Baron (1765-1849), 
Dutch soldier, born at Thiel, in Guclders, 
took French service in 1787. ‘ General 

Baionette as Napoleon nicknamed him 
because of his fondness for bayonet charges, 
afterwards fought with great distinction in 
Germany and Spain; he was made a baron 
by Louis Bonaparte in 1809. As lieutenant- 
general of the Dutch forces in 1815 he fought 
at Waterloo against his old comrades, the 
French; as governor of Antwerp he for three 
weeks held the citadel with 5000 men against 
60,000 Belgians and French (1832). 

CHASSEPOT, Antoine Alphonse, shas-pd 
(1833-1905), was an employee in the Paris 
arsenal, and in 1863 produced the model of 
his rifle, adopted in 1866. He subsequently 
became a hotel-keeper in Nice. 

CHASSfiRlAU, Thdodor, sha-say-ree-o (1819- 
1856), Crdole-Frcnch painter, born at 
Samana, San Domingo, studied under 
Dclaroche and Ingres, executed murals and 
historical subject-paintings. His Tepidarium 
at Pompeii and Susanna arc in the Louvre. 
See studies by Bouvenne (Paris 1884) and 
B6n6dite (Paris 1931). 

CHASTELARD, Pierre dc Boscoscl dc 
(c. 1540-63), grandson of the chevalier 
Bayard (q.v.), as page in the housSchold of 
Marshal Damvillo came to Scotland with 
Queen Mary (1561). Madly in love with the 
queen, he ventured to conceal himself under 
her bed, was discovered and forgiven, but on 
a repetition of his oflcnce was hanged at St 
Andrews. He is the subject of a tragedy by 
Swinburne. 

CHATEAUBI^:IAND, Francois Rcn6, Vicomte 
de, sha-td-bree-a (1768-1848), French writer 
and politician, born of a noble Breton family 
at St Malo. lie served for a short time as an 
ensign, and in 1791 sailed to North America, 
spending eight months in the travels recoun- 
ted in his Voyage eri Amdrique. Returning 
to France, he married, but forthwith joined 
the army of the 6migr6s, and was left for dead 
near Namur. From 1793 to^ 1800 ho main- 
tained himself in England, chiefly in London, 
by teaching and translation; in 1797 he 
published an Essai sur les Rd volutions. A tala, 
a love-story of savage life (1801), established 
his literary reputation; and the Gdnie du 
christianisme (1802), a vindication of the 
Church of Rome, raised him to the foremost 
position among the French men of letters of 
the day. He was in 1803 appointed secretary 
to the embassy at Rome, where he wrote his 
Lettres sur Vltalie, and in 1804 was sent as 
envoy to the little republic of Valais. But on 
the murder of the Due d’Enghien, Chateau- 
briand refused to hold office under Napoleon. 
He set out to the East in 1806, visited Greece, 
Palestine and Egypt, and returned to France 
in 1807. Two years later he issued Les 
Martyrs, a prose epic of Diocletian’s perse- 
cutions. From 1814 to 1824 he gave a 
thorough-going support to the Restoration 


monarchy. He was made a peer and minister, 
and in 1822-24 was ambassador extraordinary 
at the British court. Disappointed in his hope 
of becoming prime minister, from 1824 to 
1830 he figured as a Liberal; but on the 
downfall of Charles X went back to the 
Royalists. During the reign of Louis- 
Philippc he occupied himself in writing his 
celebrated Mdmoires d‘*outre-toinbe. Parts 
of this eloquent autobiography appeared 
before his death; the whole, in 6 vols., not 
till 1902 (translated in 1902). His writings 
also include the Itfndraire de Paris b Jerusalem; 
Les Natchez, a prose epic dealing with savage 
life in North America; and two works of 
fiction, Rend and Le Dernier des Ahenedrages. 
See works by Saintc-Bcuve (1877), Bir6 
(1902-03), Cassagne (1911 et seq.), Giraud 
(1904-12), Lemaltrc (1912), Madame Durry 
(1933), Martin-Chauffier (Paris 1943), H. 
Marshall and M. Stock (1958), his Corres- 
pondance (1912 et scq.). 

CHATETwET-LOIVIONT, Giibriellc ICmilks 
MarqiiLsc du, sliat-layAo-md (1106 49), talen- 
ted French beauty, studied Latin and 
Italian with her father the Baron dc Breteuil, 
and subsequently mathematics and the 
physical sciences. Her marriage with the 
Marquis du Chatclct-Lomont did not hinder 
her from forming, in 1733, a t emir esse for 
Voltaire, who cunic to reside with her at her 
chateau of Circy, on the borders ()r Cdiam- 
pagneand Lorraine. In 1747 the philosopher 
had to make room for M. Saint-Lmnbert, a 
captain of the Lorraine Guards. The 
Marquise wrote Institutions de physique 
(1740), and translated Newton’s Princlpia. 
Sec Life by Maurcl (1930). 

CHA^rELIER, Henry le, shatdyay (1850- 
1936), French chemist, in 1888 discovered the 
law of reaction governing the clTcct of pres- 
sure and temperature on equilibrium. Ho 
devised a railway water-brake, an optical 
pyrometer, and made contributions to 
metallurgy and ceramics. 

CHATHAM, William Pitt, 1st Earl of (1708- 
1778), often spoken of as ‘ the older Htt% 
orator and statesman, was the younger son 
of Robert Pitt of Boconnoc, in Cornwall, 
and was born in Westminster. Educated at 
Eton and Trinity College, Oxford, he obtained 
a cornctcy in the Blues (1731), and in 1735 
entered parliament for the famil:^ borough 
Old Sarum. Ho sided with Frederick, Prince 
of Wales, then at deadly feud with the king, 
and offered, as leader of the jfOung * Patriot ’ 
Whigs, a determined opposition to Walpole. 
Walpole being driven from power, the king 
found it necessary, in 1746, to allow Pitt’s 
admission to the Broad Bottom admini- 
stration; subsequently ho was paymaster- 
general, but resigned in 1755, The Duchess of 
Marlborough had left him £10,000 in 1744; 
and Sir William Pynsent left him £3000 a 
year and the Somerset estate of Burton- 
Pynsent, the family seat thenceforward of 
the Pitts. In 175o Pitt became nominally 
secretary of statCy but virtually premier. He 
immediately put into execution liis own plan 
of carrying on the war with France, raised 
the militia, and strengthened the naval 
power; but the king’s old enmity and 
man predilections led him to resign in April 
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1757, to be recalled in June, in obedience to 
the loud demands of the people. Now this 
war policy was characterized by unusual 
vigour, sagacity and success. French armies 
were beaten everywhere by Britain and her 
allies — in India, in Africa, in Canada, on the 
Rhine — and British fleets drove the few 
French ships they did not capture or destroy 
from almost every sea. But the prime 
mover of all these brilliant victories found 
himself compelled to resign (1761) when, 
through Lord Bute, the majority of the 
cabinet refused to declare war with Spain. 
Pitt received a pension of £3000 a year; and 
his wife, sister of George Grenville, was 
created Baroness Chatham. In 1766 he 
formed a new ministry, choosing for himself 
the almost sinecure office of privy seal, with 
a seat in the House of Lords as Viscount Pitt 
and Earl of Chatham. Ill-health prevented 
Chatham from taking any active part in 
guiding his weak and embarrassed ministry, 
and he resigned in 1768, to hold office no 
more. He spoke strongly against the 
arbitrary and harsh policy towards the 
American colonics, and warmly urged an 
amicable settlement of the differences. But 
when it was proposed to make peace on any 
terms, ill though he was, Chatham came 
down to the House of Lords (April 2, 1778), 
and by a few broken words secured a majority 
against the motion. But exhausted by speak- 
ing, on rising again to reply to a query, he 
fell back into the arms of his friends, and 
died May 11, 1778. He was honoured with 
a public funeral and a statue in Westminster 
Abbey; government voted £20,000 to pay 
his debts, and conferred a pension of £4000 
a year on his descendants. His imposing 
appearance and his magnificent voice added 
greatly to the attractions of his oratory. His 
character was irreproachable, though his 
haughtiness irritated even his friends. See 
Lives by F. Thackeray (1827), Frederic 
Harrison (1905), A. von Ruville (trans. 1907), 
Rosebery (1910), B. Williams (1913); and 
books by Winstanlcy (1912), Hotblack (1917), 
Sherrard (3 vols,, 1952-58) and Brooke 
(1956). — His eldest son, John, 2nd Earl of 
Chatham (1756-1835), commanded the luck- 
less Walcheren Expedition (1809). For his 
second son, see Pitt. 

CHATRIAN. See Erckmann. 

CHATTERJI, Bankim Chandra (1838-94), 
Indian writer, born at Katalpura, Bengal, 
one of the most influential figures in 19th- 
century Indian literature, wrote Durges 
Nandini (1864) and Ananda Math (1882), a 
novel of the Sannyasi rebellion of 1772 from 
which the Nationalist song Bande Mataram 
C hail to thee. Mother ’)» was taken. 
CHATXERTON, Thomas (1752-70), English 
poet, was born at Bristol. His father, a sub- 
chanter in the cathedral, and master of a 
charity school, had died in the August before 
the poet was born. The mother, a poor 
schoolmistress and needlewoman, brought up 
her boy and his sister beneath the shadow of 
St Mary Redcliffe, where their forefathers had 
been sextons (more probably masons) since 
the days of Elizabeth. He seemed a dull, 
dreamy child till his seventh year; then, 
quickly learning to read from a black-letter 


Bible, he began to devour every book that fell 
in his way. He was a scholar of Colston’s 
bluecoat hospital 1760 65, and then was 
bound apprentice to Lambert, an attorney. 
In December 1762 he wrote his first poem, 
‘On the Last Epiphany’; in the summer 
of 1764, the first of his pseudo-antiques, 

‘ Elinour and Juga which he professed to 
have got from Canyngo’s Cofler m the muni- 
ment room of St Mary’s. Next, early in 
1767, for one Biirgum, a pewterer, he concoc- 
ted a pedigree of the De Bcrgham family (this 
brought him five shillings); and in 1768 ho 
hoaxed the whole city with a description, 

‘ from an old manuscript of the opening of 
Bristol Bridge in 1248. His life at Lambert’s 
was a sordid one; he slept \vilh the footboy, 
and took his meals in the kitchen. Yet, his 
duties over — and he discharged them wcll~ 
he had ample leisure for his studies, poetry, 
history, heraldry, music, antiquities. An 
attempt to draw Dodslcy had failed, when, in 
1769, he sent Horace Walpole a ‘ transcript’ 
of * The Rysc of Pcynctcync yn Englandc, 
wroten by T. Rowlcio 1469, for Mastro 
Canyngc ’. Walpole, quite taken in, wrote at 
once to his unknown correspondent, express- 
ing a thousand thanks for the manuscript. 
Back came a fresh batch of manuscript, and 
with it a sketch of Chatterton’s own history. 
The poems, however, being shown to Mason 
and Gray, were pronounced by them to bo 
forgeries; and Walpole’s next letter was a 
letter of advice to stick to his calling. A 
‘ Last Will and Testament of Thomas 
Chatterton . . . executed in the presence of 
Omniscience this 14th of April 1770 % falling 
into his master’s hands, procured the hasty 
cancelling of his indentures; and ten days 
later the boy quitted Bristol for London. 
There he arrived with his poems, and perhaps 
five guineas in his pocket, and lodgcdt first in 
Shoreditch; next, from the middle of June, 
at Brooke Street, Holborn. Abstemious, 
sleepless, he foil to work as with a hundred 
hands, pouring forth satires, squibs, stories, 
political essays, burlcttas, epistles in Junius’ 
style (for ‘ WilkCwS and liberty ’), and the 
‘ Balade of Charitio I'or a while his pros- 
pects scorned golden. The publishers spoke 
him fair; he obtained an interview with the 
Lord Mayor Beckford; in the first two 
months he earned eleven guineas (at the 
rate of from a farthing to twopence a line); 
and he sent homo glowing letters, with a 
box of presents for his mother and sister. 
Then Beckford died; the ‘patriotic’ pub- 
lishers took fright; the dead season set in; 
he had overstocked the market with unpaid 
wares; a last desperate application failed for 
the post of surgeon to a Bristol slaver. He 
was penniless, starving, yet too proud to 
accept the meal his landlady offered him, 
when, on August 24, 1770, ho locked himself 
into his garret, tore up his papers, and was 
found next morning poisoned. They buried 
him in the paupers’ pit of the Shoe Lane 
Workhouse, For eighty years the Rowley 
controversy was waged with no less bitterness 
than ignorance, the Rowlcyans including 
Jacob Bryant (1781), Dean Miiles (1782), 
and Dr S. R. Maitland (1857); the anti- 
Rowleyans, Tyrwhitt (1777-82) and Warton 
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(1778-82), The subject was laid to rest by 
Skeat in his edition of Chatterton (1871); 
the bogus ‘ early English ’ is the boy poet’s 
own invention. See Chattertoniana, by 
Hyett and Bazeley (1914). The Rowley 
Poems were edited by Steele (1899) and Hare 
(1911), the complete poetical works by H. D. 
Roberts (1906). Sec Watts-Dunton’s essay 
in Ward’s English Poets (1 880) ; Sir H. Croft’s 
Love and Madness (1780); books by Dix 
(1837), Sir D. Wilson (1869), Masson (new 
ed. 1900), H. Richter (1900), J. H. Ingram 
(1910), E. H. W. Meyerstcin (1930). The 
story was dramatized by Alfred dc Vigny in 
1835. 

CHAUCER, Geoffrey (c. 1345-1400), English 
poet, was the son of John Chaucer, a vintner 
and tavern-keeper in London, perhaps the 
John Chaucer who was deputy to the king’s 
butler. It is possible he may have §one to 
Oxford or to Cambridge; certainly m 1357 
and 1358 he was a page in the service of the 
wife of Lionel, Duke of Clarence; whence ho 
would seem to have been presently transferred 
to the king’s household. In 1359 he served in 
the campaign in France, and was taken 
prisoner at ‘ Retters ’ (Rcthel), but was soon 
ransomed, the king contributing £16 towards 
the required amount. He returned home in 
1360. In 1367 the king granted him a pen- 
sion. He is described as ‘ our beloved yeo- 
man ’, and as ‘ one of the yeomen of the king’s 
chamber*, and in 1368 is one of the king’s 
esquires. In 1368 one Philijppa Chaucer 
appears amongst the ladies ol the queen’s 
bedchamber, and there is no good reason for 
doubting that this is the poet’s wife. She 
seems to have had two sons and a daughter. 
In the year 1369 Chaucer comes certainly 
before us as a poet, with his Book of the 
Duchess, on the death of John of Gaunt’s 
wife. In 1370 he went abroad on the king’s 
service; in 1372-73 on a royal mission to 
Genoa, Pisa, Florence; in 1376, abroad, it is 
not known where; in 1377, to Flanders and 
to France; in 1378, to Italy again. Mean- 
while in 1374 he was appointed comptroller 
of the Customs and Subsidy of Wools, Skins, 
and Tanned Hides in the port of London; in 
1382, Comptroller of the Petty Customs ; and 
in 1385 he was allowed to nominate a per- 
manent deputy. In 1374 the king granted 
him a pitcher of wine daily; anef John of 
Gaunt conferred on him a pension of £10 for 
life. In 1375 he received from the crown the 
custody of lands that brought him in £104. 
In 1386 he was elected a knight of the shire 
for Kent. The following writings certainly 
belong to the period 1369-87 : The Parliament 
of Fowls, The House of Fame, Trail us and 
Cressida, and The Legend of Good Women; 
also what ultimately appeared as the Clerk’s, 
Man of Law’s, Prioress’s, Second Nun’s, and 
Knight’s Tales in the Canterbury Tales, 
Chaucer’s earlier writings, including his 
translation of part of the Roman de la Rose, 
followed the current French trends, but the 
most important influence acting upon him 
during this middle period of his literary life 
was that of Italy. Much of his subject-matter 
he derived from his great Italian contem- 
poraries, especially from Boccaccio, but it 
was the spirit, not the letter of these masters 


which he imitated. And in the heroic 
hcptastich, and presently in the heroic 
couplet, he found metrical forms that satisfied 
the highest ideal. The crowning work of 
the middle period of his life is certainly 
Troilus and Cressida — work in which 
his immense power of human observation, 
his sense of humour, and his dramatic skill 
are lavishly displayed. The Legend of Good 
Women has an admirable prologue, but was 
never finished. His next great subject was 
the Canterbury Pilgrimage. But about the 
end of 1386 he lost his ofliccs, possibly owing 
to the absence abroad of John of Gaunt, and 
fell upon hard limes. In 1389 he was 
appointed clerk of the King’s Works, but 
two years afterwards wc find him superseded. 
Thrift was not one of his virtues, and no sort 
of provision seems to have been made against 
a ‘rainy day*. In 1394 King Richard 
granted him a pension of £20 for life; but the 
advances of payment he applies for, and the 
issue of letters of protection from arrest for 
debt, indicate his condition. On the accession 
in 1399 of Henry IV, son of his old patron, 
he was granted a pension of 40 marks 
(£26, 13s. 4d.), and wc may believe his few 
remaining months were spent in comfort. 
He seems to have died on October 25, 1400, 
and was laid in that part of Westminster 
Abbey which through his burial there came 
afterwards to be called the Poet’s Corner. 
In spite of all his reverses and troubles, it 
was during this last period of his life that 
Chaucer’s genius shone brightest. The design 
of the Canterbury Tales was indeed loo huge 
for completion; and no tloubt his troubles 
interfered with his progress. His greatest 
achievement is the Prologue (1387) to the 
Talcs, which for its variety, humour, grace, 
reality and comprehensiveness is, as a piece 
of descriptive writing, unique in all literature. 
Chaucer is in order of time the first great 
poet of the English race; and in order of 
merit he is amongst the first of all our poets. 
In the Middle Ages in England he stands 
supremo. Many works have been ascribed 
to Chaucer, and were long printed in popular 
editions, that are certainly not his -o.g. 
The Court of Love, ChauceFs Dream, The 
Complaint of the Black Knight, 7'he Cuckoo 
and Nightingale, The Flower and the l*eaf, 
and much of the extant Romatmt of the Rose, 
See works by Ward, Ten Brink, Skeat, 
Lounsbury, Legouis (trans. 1913), Brusendorft 
(1925), Manly (1926), Lowes (1944), IL S. 
Bennett a947), W. W. Lawrence (1951); 
Chaucer Society publications; bibliography 
(1908-53), by D. D. Griffith, 

CHAULIAC, Guy de, shd^lee-ac (c. 1300-68), 
French surgeon, born at Chauliac in 
Auvergne. The most famous surgeon of the 
Middle Ages, he wrote Chirurgia Magna 
(1363), which was translated into French 
over a century later and used as a manual by 
generations of doctors- 

CHAUMETTE, Pierre Gaspard, shd-m$t 
(1763-94), a French Revolutionist, was born 
a shoemaker’s son at Nevers. At the 
Revolution he joined with Camille Desmou* 
lins, and soon gained such popularity by his 
extreme sansculottism that he was appointed 
procurator of the Paris commune. His 
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extravagances disgusted Robespierre, and he 
perished on the scaffold. 

CHAUSSON, Ernest, sho-so (1855-99), 
French composer, born in Paris, studied 
under Massenet and C6sar Franck. Several 
of his orchestral works, including the 
Podme for violin and orchestra, and the 
symphony in (1891), as well as a number 
of attractive songs, have kept their popu- 
larity. 

CHAVANNES. See Puvis de Chavannes- 
CHAVEZ, Carlos, chah'vays (1899- ), 

Mexican composer, born in Mexico City. He 
supplemented casual musical teaching by 
study in New York and Europe, and, return- 
ing to Mexico, formed the Mexican Sym- 
phony Orchestra in 1928, becoming director 
of the National Conservatoire. As an 
official in the Ministry of Fine Arts, Chdvez’s 
influence on every aspect of Mexican music is 
extremely great. His works arc little known 
outside his own country, partly owing to 
their large scale and demands for grandiose 
orchestral forces, but are influenced by 
Mexican folk music and include ballets, 
symphonies and concertos and an unusual 
Toccata for Percussion (1942). 

CHEHOV, Anton Pavlovitch, che'hof (1860- 
1904), Russian author, born in Taganrog, the 
son of an unsuccessful shopkeeper and the 
grandson of a serf. He studied medicine 
at Moscow University and qualified as a 
doctor in 1884. As a student, he had written 
articles for various comic papers, and his 


in his plays. He died, at the height of his 
powers, in Badcnweilcr. 

Chehov is perhaps the most popular 
Russian author outside his own country. 
His stories have strongly influenced an entire 
school of writers, beginning with James Joyce 
and Katharine Manslicld; and his plays arc 
firmly established in the classical repertoires 
of Europe. His technique is impressionistic^^ 
almost pointil/istc: he builds a low-toned 
atmosphere out of tiny patches of brightly 
coloured personalities. In all hi.s work he 
equates worldly success with loss of soul. It 
is the sensitive, hopefully struggling people, 
at the mercy of forces almost always too 
strong for them, who arc his heroes. For 
this reason his work, though presenting a 
convincing picture of Russian middle-class 
life at the end of the I9th century, has a 
timeless quality, since it reflects the universal 
predicament of the ‘ little man k 

Among his many short stories, the follow- 
ing arc outstanding: The Chorus Girl, The 
Duel, Ward No. 6, 77ic Darliug, The Lady 
with the Dog, In the Ravine and. The Bishop. 
His plays arc all available in more than one 
translation, together with My Life (1895), 
The Tales of Anton Chehov, translated by 
Constance Garnett, 13 vols. (1916- 23), 7'he 
Life and Letters of Anton Chehov, translated 
and edited by S. KotcliaOvSky and P. Tomlin- 
son (1925). See also study by W. H. Bruford 
(1948) and Lives by 1. Ncmirosky (1950) and 
Hingley (1950). ^ 


first book, Motley Stories (Pestrye Rasskazy), CHEKE, Sir Joim (1514- 57), English classical 


appearing in 1886, was successful enough for 
Chehov gradually to adopt writing as a 
profession. He continued to regard himself 
as a doctor rather than a writer, though he 
practised very little except during the cholera 
epidemic of 1892-93. His magazine articles 
led to an interest in the popular stage of 
vaudeville and French farce, and, afler the 
failure of his first full-length play, Ivanov 
(1887), he wrote several one-acters, such as 
The Bear (1889) and The Proposal (1889). 
His next full-length plays. The Wood Demon 
(1889) and The Seagull (1896), were also 
failures and Chehov had decided to concen- 
trate on his stories, by which his reputation 
was already made and which had introduced 
him to his admired Tolstoy and Gorky, 
when Nemirovich-Danchenko persuaded him 
to let the Moscow Art Theatre revive The 
Seagull in 1898. Produced by Stanislavsky. 


scholar, was born at Cambridge, and in 1529 
obtained a fellowship of St John's College, 
where he embraced the Reformed doctrines. 
He laboured earnestly to advance Greek 
studies, and in 1540 was appointed first 
regms protessor of Greek. His new mode of 
pronouncing Greek was assailed by Bishop 
Gardiner, but established itself in England. 
In 1544 he became tutor to the Prince, 
afterwards Edward VI, whose accession 
secured Cheke a seat in parliament (1547), 
the provostship of King’s College (1548) and 
knighthood (1552). Jlc was stripped of 
everything at Mary’s accession, and went 
abmad, but in 1556 was treacherously seized 
m Belgium, and brought to the I'owcr. Fear 
of the stake induced him to abjure Protestant- 
ism, but his recantation preyed on his mind, 
and ho died September 13, 1 557. Sec Life by 
Strype (1821 edition). 


originality, its CHEICHOV, See Chehov. 
reception encouraged him to write for the CHELCICKY, Petz cheLchitUkee (e 
same company his i cnei tmt SKee te, 


* — — masterpieces : Uncle 

Vanya (1900), The Three Sisters (1901) and 
The Cherp Orchard (1904). Meanwhile he 
continued to write short stories. In 189Lhe 
wrote Saghalien Island, after a visit to a penal 
settlement, which had a considerable effect 
on subsequent criminal legislation. In 1897 
he was threatened with tuberculosis and 
hved thereafter either abroad or in the 
Crimea. In 1900 he was elected fellow of the 
Moscow Academy of Science, but resigned 
when his fellow-member, Gorky, was dis- 
missed by order of the Czar. In 1901 he 
married the actress Olga Knipper, who 
renaamed for many years after her husband’s 
death the admired exponent of female parts 


reformer, born probably at 
Chelcice m Bohemia, founded the sect which 
became the Moravian Brothers, and the 
Christian doctrine of his The Net of True 
Qiith (c. 1450) was later promulgated by 
Tolstoy. 

CHELMSFORD, (1) Frederic Thesiger, 1st 
Baron (1794-1878), was a midshipman in the 
navy, but exchanged the sea for law, and was 
called to the bar in 1818. Flo was knighted 
and made solicitor-general in 1844, attorney- 
general m 1845 and 1852, and lord chan- 
cellor m 1858 and 1866. 

Augustiis Tliesiger, 2iidi Baron 
0 827-1905), son of (1), served through the 
Crimea, the Mutiny, and the Abyssinina 
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campaign of 1868. He commanded in the 
Kaffir war of 1878 and in the Zulu war of 
1879, having resigned the governorship of 
Cape Colony. He was lieutenant of the 
Tower (1884-89). 

(3) Frederick John Napier Thesiger, 1st 
Viscount (1868-1933), son of (2), was 
governor of Queensland (1905-09), of New 
South Wales (1909-13), viceroy of India 
(1916-21), first lord of the Admiralty in 1924. 
CHEMNITZ, Martin (1522-86), Lutheran 
theologian, was born at Treuenbrietzen, in 
Brandenburg. His skill in astrology led to 
his being appointed ducal librarian at 
Konigsberg in 1549, and thenceforth he 
devoted himself to theology. His opposition 
to Osiander led him to Wittenberg (1553); 
and he was appointed a preacher at Bruns- 
wick in 1554, and ‘ superintendent ’ in 1567. 
His works include Examen Concilii Tridentini 
(1565-73) and De diiabiis Notiiris in Christo 
(1571). 

CHfiNIER, Marie Andrd, shen-yay (1762-94), 
French poet, was born at Constantinople, 
the third son of the French consul-general 
and a Greek lady. At three he was sent to 
France, and at twelve was placed at the 
College de Navarre, Paris, where Greek 
literature was his special subject. At twenty 
he entered the army, and served for six 
months in Strasburg; but disgusted with 
the frivolity of military life, returned to 
Paris, and gave himself up to strenuous 
study. To this period belong his famous 
idyls, Le Mendiant and IJA veugle. H is health 
giving way, he travelled in Switzerland, 
Italy and the Archipelago. In 1786 he 
returned to Paris, and began several ambi- 
tious poems, most of which remained 
fragments. The most noteworthy are 
Suzanne, V Invention and Hermes ^ the last 
being in plan and spirit an imitation of 
Lucretius. In 1787 ho went to England as 
secretary to the French ambassador, but his 
residence there proved uncongenial; in 1790 
ho returned to Paris to find himself in the 
ferment of the Revolution, which at first he 
supported; but alarmed by its excesses he 
mortally offended Robesiiierrc by pamphlets. 
He was thrown into prison, and after six 
months was executed on July 25, 1794, just 
three days before the close of the Reign of 
Terror. See French works by Bccq de 
Fouquibres (1881), Faguet (1902), His 
younger brother, Marie Joseph (1764-1811), 
was an ardent republican, sat in the Legis- 
lative Assembly, and wrote satires and heavy 
plays, 

CHEN NING YANG. Sec Yano. 

CHEOPS, Grocized form of ^ufu (c. 3000 
B.C.), king of Memphis in Egypt, of the fourth 
dynasty, famous as the builder of the largest 
pyramid. A son and successor Chephren 
(Kliafra) built the next largest pyramid, 
CHEPMAN, Walter (c. 1473-1538), was an 
Edinburgh notary, who, with a bookseller, 
Andrew Myllar, in 1507 received a patent 
from James IV to set up the first Scottish 
printing-press. 

CHERBULIEZ, sher-bUdyay, a French family 
at Geneva whose founder, Abraham Cher- 
buliez, a prosperous bookseller, left three 
sons: 


(1) Andr6 (1795-1874), professor of Ancient 
Literature at the Geneva Academy, 

(2) Antoine Elis6e (1797-1869), an eminent 
publicist, professor of Law and Political 
Economy at Geneva, at Paris the redoubtable 
antagonist of Proudhon and the socialists, 
and finally professor at Zurich. 

(3) Joel (1806-70), who succeeded to his 
father’s business, and edited the Revue 
critique (1833 et seq.)- His Lemiemain du 
dernier jour d^un condamni (1829) was a 
clever burlesque and more upon Victor 
Hugo’s well-known tour-^de-force, while his 
Gendvc (1867) was a solid contribution to the 
history of the city. 

(4) Victor (1829-99), son of (1), was born 
at Geneva, and studied there, at Paris, Bonn 
and Berlin, first mathematics, then pliilology 
and philosophy; after which he lived in 
Geneva as a teacher, until his call to Paris 
in 1864 to join the stall' of the Revue ties Deux 
Mondes. Naturalized (1880), he was elected 
to the French Academy in 1881. Cherbuliez 
began his literary career with compounds 
between fiction and criticism, from these he 
turned to work which really proved his 
powers. The strong and striking Comte 
Kostia (1863) was followed by a scries of 
novels, among the best of which arc: Le. 
Roman dUme honniJe femme (1866), Meta 
Holdcnis (1873), Samuel Brohl et C"’ (1877), 
Illd^e de Jean 7'^ter(fl (1878), Noirs et roiiv^es 
(1881), La yocation du Comte Chislain (1888), 
and Le Secret du prdeepfeur (1893). He 
wrote also as ‘ G. Valberl ’ in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes many literary and political 
articles. Sec Sainlsbury’s French Novelists 
(1891) and Faguet’s Nofte (1899). 

CHERENKOV, Pavel Alekseevich (1904- ), 
Soviet physicist, who in 1934 noted the 
emission of blue light from water and other 
transparent media when atomic particles, 
moving at a speed grculer than light, arc 

E assed through it. Subsequent researches 
y Professors Tamm and h'rank led to a 
definite explanation of the * Cherenkov 
effect’ for which all three Soviet physicists 
shared the Nobel prize in 1958. I'hc principle 
was adapted in the construction of a cosmic 
ray counter mounted in Sputnik III. Lucicn 
Mallet, a French physicist, claimed to have 
discovered the effect in 1926. 
CIIERNYAKHOVSKY, Ivan Danilovich, cher- 
nyah-kof'skee C19()8?”'45), Soviet soldier, 
probably born in the western Ukraine, who 
after his liberation in 1944 of Vitebsk from 
the Germans was promoted by Stalin to 
become the youngest general in the Soviet 
army, captured Minsk with Rokossovsky, 
Vilna ana led the invasion of East Prussia, 
where he died from wounds received in 
action. 

CHERNYSHEVSKI, Nicolai Gavrilovich 
(1828-89). Russian critic and novelist, A 
follower of the French socialists, ho wrote on 
political and social matters such as Nihilism 
as well as literature, and was imprisoned in 
Siberia from 1862-83 for revolutionary 
activities. His Aesthetic Relationship between 
Art and Reality deals with his theory of the 
place of art m life, and his propagandist 
novel, A Vital QuesUont was written in 
imprisonment. 
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CHERRY-GARRARD, Apsley (George Bcnet) 
(1886-1959), English explorer and author, 
accompanied Scott (q.v.) to the Antarctic 
(1910-13) as assistant zoologist and wrote 
The Worst Journey in the World (1922), an 
account of the ill-fated expedition. He chose 
the quotation from Tennyson’s Ulysses which 
was used as epitaph for the Polar Party. 
CHERUBINI, Maria Luigi Carlo Zenobio 
Salvatore, ke-roo-bee'nee (1760-1842), Italian 
composer, was born at Florence, showed 
early promise in church pieces, studied at 
Bologna and Milan, and wrote a succession 
of operas, at first in Neapolitan, later (having 
rnoved to Paris) in French style, of which 
little is now heard apart from some of the 
overtures, e.g. that of The Water-Carrier 
(1800), his best opera. His later work was 
raainly ecclesiastical. In 1822 he became 
director of the Paris Conservatoire, and 
raised it to greatness. Plis work on counter- 
point and fugue (1835) was a standard book. 
See Lives by Bellasis (1874) and Crowest 
(1915). 

CHER WELL, Frederick Alexander Lindcmaim, 
chahr'- (1886-1957), 1st Viscount (cr. 1956), 
British scientist, was born at Baden-Baden 
and was brought up at Sidmouth, Devon. 
He was educated at the University of Berlin 
and at the Sorbonne, where his work on the 
problems of atomic heat attracted the atten- 
tion of distinguished physicists. In 1914 he 
became director of the R.F.C. Experimental 
Physics Station at Farnborough. He was the 
first to evolve the mathematical theory of 
aircraft spin and put it into practice in a 
daring flight. In 1919 he became professor 
of Experimental Philosophy at Oxford. As 
director of the Clarendon Laboratory, he 
made it one of the best on low-temperature 
research in Britain. A close friend of Sir 
Winston Churchill, he became his personal 
assistant in 1940. Under his leadership 
British scientists produced answers to many 
of the new weapons of war. He was created 
a baron in 1941 and was paymaster-general 
m 1942-45 and again in the 1951 Govern- 
ment, advising on nuclear research and 
scientific matters generally. He resigned in 
1953 to resume his professorship. Aloof and 
decided^ opinions, he was respected rather 
th;^ acclaimed, but his immense knowledge 
and resource heightened the prestige of 
science and contributed significantly to the 
natmn s military survival. See The Trof, by 
R. F. Harrod (1959). 

CHESELDEN, Williani (1688-1752), English 
surgeon, born at Somerby near Mellon 
Mowbray was the first to perform operations 
tor lateral hthotomy and iridectomy. Ho 
wrote a manual of anatomy. 

CHESHUffi, Geoffrey Leonard (1917- ), 
^ghsh bomber pilot and philanthropist, 
^ucated at Stowe School and Merton 
College, Oxford. An outstanding pilot and 
leader, he was awarded the D.S.O. (19401 
D.F.C. (1941) and the V.C. (1944) on com- 
pleting a hundred bombing missions, often 
at low altitude, on heavily defended German 
Penney (q.v.) ofiicial 
Bntish observer of the destruction caused by 
the atomic bomb over Nagasaki (1 945). This 
experience together with his new-found faith 
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in Roman Catholicism made him decide to 
devote the rest of his life to tending the sick 
by founding ‘Cheshire Homes’ in many 
countries. 

CHESNEY, (1) Col. Charles Cornwallis (1826- 
1876), was author of the Waterloo Lectures 
(1861) delivered at Sandfiurst, 

(2) Francis Rawdon (17H9-»-1872), imcic of 
(1), the explorer of the Euphrates, was born 
at Annalong, County Down, and was gazetted 
to the Royal Artillery in 1805. In 1829 ho 
inspected the route for a Suez Canal; after 
1831 he four times explored a route to 
India by Syria and the Ihiphratcs. He 
commanded the artillery at Hong Kona in 
1843-47. In 1850 he published his Survey of 
the Euphrates and Tiy^rls, and in 1868 a 
Narrative of the Euphrates Expedition, See 
Life by his wife and daughter (1893). 

(3) Gen. George Tomkyiis (18,30-95), 
younger brother of (1), became a member of 
the Council of the Viceroy of India in 1886, 
and m 1892 Conservative M.P, for Oxford. 
He was the author of The Battle of Dorking 
(1871), The Private Secretary (l‘881), Tlie 
Lesters (1893), 

CHESSMAN, Caryl (1922 60), American 
convict-author, was sentenced to death in 
1948 on seventeen charges of kidnapping, 
robbery and sexual assault, hut was granted 
eight stays of execution by the governor of 
California amounting to a record period of 
12 years under sentence of death, without a 
reprieve. During this period Chessman 
conducted a bnUuuit legal battle from prison, 
learnt four languages and wrote the best- 
against capital punishment 


Row (1956), 7'rial hy Ordeal 
(1956) and The Pace of Justice (1958). His 
ultimate execution provoked workl-wido 
judicial methods. 

ClTOSrERPILLp, Philip Dormer Stanhope, 
4th Earl of (1694-1773), English .statesman, 
orator, wit and man of letters, was born in 
London. He studied at Cambridge, made 
the grand tour, was member for St Germains 
1 7 1 5 to 1 722, for Lostwithicl 
frotn 1722 to c. 1723. In 1726 he succeeded 
4th Bari of Chesterfield. In 
1730 he was made lord steward of the 
household Until then, as a Whig, he had 
supported Walpole; but being ousted from 
oflicc for voting against an excise bill, he 
went over to the opposition, and was one of 
Walpole s bitterest antagonists. He joined 
the Pelham ministry in 1744, made an 
excellent Irish lord-lieutenant in 1745, and 
was m 1746 one of the principal secretaries of 
state. Intimate with Swift, Pope and 
Bolingbroko, he drew from Johnson the 
famous indignant letter. Besides the well- 
[natural] Son, he also 
wrote Tetters to his Godson and Successor* 
His Larim to Lord Huntingdon appeared in 

Chesterfield ed. B. Dobr6e (1932), Unpub- 
lished Letters* ed. Gulick (1937); and books 
(190'^,^Coxoii (1925); essays by 
Austin Dobson. 

K 1 * u Gilbert Keith (1874-1936), 

Enghsh critic, novelist and poet, born in 

art at the Slade School, though he never 
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practised it professionally. His first writings 
were for periodicals, and all through his life 
much of his best work went into essays and 
articles in The Bookman, The Speaker, The 
Illustrated London News, and his own G. KJ’s 
Weekly, which was born in 1925 of the New 
Witness inherited from his brother a few 
years earlier. Tremendous zest and energy, 
with a mastery of paradox, a robust humour 
and forthright devotion characterize his 
entire output. He became a Roman Catholic 
in 1922, but this decision is clearly fore- 
shadowed in his works, the best of which 
were published before that date. His two 
earliest books were the collections of poetry 
The Wild Knight and Greybeards at Play (both 
1900) ; the works which followed include The 
Napoleon of Notting Hill (1904), liberal and 
anti-imperialist in outlook, brilliant studies 
of Browning (1903), G. F. Watts (1904), 
Dickens (1906) and R. L. Stevenson (1907); 
and the provocative Heretics (1908) and 
Orthodoxy (1908). The amiable detective- 
priest Father Brown, who brought Chesterton 
popularity with a wider public, first appeared 
in The Innocence of Father Brown (1911). 
Soon after his conversion Chesterton pub- 
lished his well-known Life of St I'rancis of 
Assisi, also one of St Thomas Aquinas (1933). 
His Collected Poems appeared in 1933, and 
his Autobiography posthumously in 1936. An 
ebullient personality, with a figure of John- 
sonian proportions, absent-minded but quick- 
witted, he will go down as one of the most 
colourful and provocative writers of his day. 

See Life by M. Ward and bibliography by 
J. Sullivan (1958). His brother, Cecil Edward 
(1879-1918), wrote anti-liberal books and 
started, with Hilaire Belloc, the anti-burcau- 
cratic paper New Witness (see above) in 1912. 

He married Ada Elizabeth Jones, journalist 
and writer, who pioneered the Cecil Houses 
for London’s homeless women. 

CHETHAM, Humphrey (1580-1653), a Man- 
chester merchant and cloth manufacturer, the 
founder of a bluecoat hospital and of a public 
library at Manchester. 

CHETfLE, Henry (d. c. 1607), English 
dramatist and pamphleteer, edited Greene’s 
Groafs-worth of Wit (1592), wrote thirteen 
plays of convSidcrablc merit, and was part 
author of thirty-five others, including Robin 
Hood, Patient Grisel, The Blind Beggar of 
Bethnal Green and Jane Shore. 

CHEVALIER, sh^~vabyay, (1) Albert (1862- 
1923), composer and singer of costermonger 
ballads, was born the son of a French teacher 
at the Kensington Grammar School. He 
appeared as an actor at the old Prince of 
Wales’s in 1877, and in 1891 came before 
the public as a music-hall singer. Writing, 
composing and singing his songs of the 
humour and pathos of coster life (of fifty 
well-known ones, forty arc his own creations), 
he immortalized such songs as * My Old 
Dutch ’ and ‘ Knocked ’em in the Old Kent 
Road ’. See his Before X Forget (1901), 

(2) Maurice (1888- ), French film and 

vaudeville actor, born in Paris. He began as 
a child singing and dancing in small caf6s, 
and became dancing partner to Mistinguett 
at the Folios Bcrg6res from 1909 to 1913. 

He was a prisoner in the first World War, 


won the Croix de Guerre, and became a 
member of the Legion of Honour. He first 
appeared in London in 1919 and forty years 
later his individual, straw-hatted, bon-viveur 
personality was yet capable of scoring a 
popular success m the musical film Gigi. 
Among the best of his earlier films were The 
Innocents of Paris and The Love Parade. His 
autobiography, Ma Route et mes chansons, 
was translated as The Man in the Straw Hat 
in 1949. 

(3) Michel (1806-79), French economist, 
was born at Limoges, and trained as an 
engineer. An ardent St Simonian, he attached 
himself to Enfantin, and helped to compile 
the propagandist Livre nouveau. After six 
months’ imprisonment in 1832, he retracted 
all he had written in the Globe against 
Christianity and marriage. He was sent by 
Thiers to inquire into water and railway 
communication in the United States; was 
made a councillor of stale in 1838; and in 
1840 professor of Political Economy in the 
Coll6go dc France. In 1845 he was returned 
by Aveyron to the Chamber of Deputies. 
After the revolution of 1848 he made on- 
slaughts that were never met upon Louis 
Blanc’s socialism in articles collected as 
U Organisation du travail {IMZ) and Questions 
politiques et sociales (1852). As a free-trader 
he aided Cobden in carrying into cficct in 
1860 the commercial treaty between France 
and England, becoming a senator and grand 
ofiiccr of the Legion of Honour. He died at 
Montpellier. 

CHEVAUJER, Gabriel, sht^-^val-yay (1895- 
), French novelist, born in Lyons. He 
won wide acclaim with his Clochemerle 
(1934, English translation 1936), an earthy 
satire on petty bureaucracy, after a scries of 
less-successful psychological novels. Other 
books include La Peur (1930), Clarisse Vernon 
(1933), Sainte-Colline (1937), Les Ht^ritiers 
Eujfe (1945), Le Petit Oiniral (1951) and 
Clochemerle Baby lone (1954). 

CHEVRXfUL, Michel Eugene (1786-1889), 
French chemist, born at Angers, studied 
chemistry at the Colldgo dc France in Paris. 
He lectured at the College Charlemagne, and 
held a technical post at the Oobehns. In 
1826 ho entered the Academy of Sciences, and 
in 1830 became director of the Museum of 
Natural History. Early discoveries were 
those of margarine, olein and stearin; and 
these studies and his theory of saponification 
opened up vast industries. Between 1828 
and 1864 ho studied colours. This patriarch 
of the scientific world, * le doyen des ^tudiants 
de France died April 9, 1889, his hundredth 
birthday having been celebrated three years 
before with great enthusiasm, 

CHEYNE, (T) George, chayn, Scots ehemt 
(1671-1743), Scots physician, born at Meth- 
lick, Aberdeenshire, after studying at Edin- 
burgh, started a London practice in 1702. 
Full living made him enormously fat (thirty- 
two stone weight), as well as asthmatic, but 
from a milk and vegetable diet he derived so 
much benefit that he recommended it in all 
the later of his twelve medical treatises. His 
Essay of Health and Long Life was eulogized 
by Dr Johnson. He died at Bath. 

(2) Thomas Kelly, chay^nee (1841-*1915), 
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English biblical critic, chief editor of the 
Encyclopesdia Biblica (4 vols. 1900-03) and 
author of Critica Biblica and a number of 
works on the Old Testament, was born in 
London. Educated at Merchant Taylors’ 
School and Worcester College, Oxford, he 
became fellow of Balliol in 1868. He was 
(1885-1908) Oriel professor of the Inter- 
pretation of Scripture at Oxford and Canon 
of Rochester, and a member of the Old 
Testament Revision Company. 

CHIABRERA, Gabriello, kya-bray'm (1552- 
1637), Italian poet, was born and died at 
Savona. Educated at Rome, he served 
Cardinal Cornaro, but was obliged to leave 
for revenging himself upon a Roman noble- 
man. An enthusiastic student of Greek, 
he skilfully imitated Pindar and Anacreon, 
while his Lettere Famigliari introduced the 
poetical epistle into Italian. Prefixed is a 
fragment of autobiography. 

CHIANG KAI-SHEK (1887- ), Chinese 

general and statesman, born in Fenghwa, 
Chekiang, received his military training at 
Tokio, where he fell under the influence of 
Sun Yat-sen (q.v.), for whom he fought in the 
1911 revolution, and by whom he was put in 
charge of the Whampoa Military Academy, 
an establishment for training Kuomintang 
officers on the Russian model. In 1926 he 
commanded the army which set out to 
accomplish by military means the unification 
of China, a task which he completed by 1928. 
During this time he had opposed the infiltra- 
tion of Communism and rid the Kuomintang 
of its influence. As president of the republic 
(1928-31), he consolidated the Nationalist 
regime by force of arms, but dangerous left- 
wing splinter groups retained a foothold in 
several areas and it was their survival which 
led to Chiang’s ultimate downfall. Plead of 
the executive in 1935-45, he was also com- 
mander in chief of China united against 
Japanese aggression. During and after the 
war he allowed corrupt right-wing elements 
to become^ dominant in the Kuomintang, and 
the split with the Communists was intensified. 
In 1948 he again became president, but in 
1949 the Kuomintang collapsed before the 
Communist advance and Chiang was forced 
to_ withdraw with the remnant of the Nation- 
alist army to Formosa, there to train new 
forces, aided by the U.S.A., and to breathe 
threats against the mainland which caused 
more consternation among western politicians 
than among his enemies. See his Summing 
up at Seventy (1957), and Life by ITsiung 

» . His second wife, Mayling Soong 
), whom he married in 1927, was 
educated largely at American universities, 
distinguished herself in social and educational 
work, and is author of a number of works on 
China. 

CHIARELLI, Luigi, kya-reVlee (1884-1947). 
Italian playwright, bom in Trani. A jour- 
nahst who took to the stage, he had his first 
play. Vita intima, performed in 1909 and he 
cpntinued to write, experimenting with com- 
binations of violent realism and his own 
somewhat grotesque humour. His only big 
success, however, was JLa Maschera e il volta 
(1916), a farcical comedy translated into 
nearly every European language. It was 


produced in London in an English translation 
by C. B. Fcrnald in 1923 and has been revived 
several times. Two other plays have been 
translated and produced in this country: 
Money t Money! (1931) and One PIu.s Two 
(translated by Frederick May, 1957). 
CHICHELE, Henry, chidi'’-hiy (e, 1362 -1443), 
English prelate, in 1408 became Bishop of 
St Davids, and in 1414 Ardibishop of Canter- 
bury. He founded at Oxford the colleges of 
St John’s and All Souls. Sec voL v, of Hook’s 
Archbishops of Canterbury. 

CHIESA, Francesco, kyay'sa (1871- ), 

Swiss-ltalian author, born at Sagno in 
Ticino, studied law at Pavia, and was for 
over 30 years director of the cantonal college 
at Lugano. His poetry includes La C.athedrale 
(1903), Xa Reggia (1904), Calliope (1907) and 
Cotisolazioni (1921). Of his novels Tempo di 
Marzo (1925) and of his short stories Racconti 
pucrili (1920) are probably the best known. 
Chiesa’s art is inward and spiritual, and his 
prose has moments of lyricism. See study bv 
G. Zoppi (Milan 1921). 

CHIFLEY, Joseph Ik'nedict (1885--195I), 
Australian politician, in early life an engine- 
driver, entered parliarncitt in 1928, became 
defence minister the following year, and 
was Labour prime minister 1945-49. 

CHIGI, kec'jee, a princely Italian family, 
whose founder, Agostino Cfliigi (d. 1512) of 
Siena, in Rome became banker to the popes, 
and was noted for his pomp and crtcouragc- 
ment of art. Sec Cugnoni’s Agostino Chigi 
il Magmfico (Rome 1881).** A descendant, 
Fabio Chigi, bcciimc pope as Alexander VII 
(1655-67)."— Fhivio Chigi (1810 85) was a 
nuncio and cardinal. 

CHILD, (1) Francis Jiunes (IH25 96), Ameri- 
can scholar, the most learned of ballad 
editors, was born in Boston, Mass. He 
graduated at Harvard in 1846, and, after a 
year or two spent in Europe^ was in 1851 
appointed to the chair of Rhetoric, which ho 
exchanged in 1876 for that of Anglo-Saxon 
and Early English Literature. His iirst work 
was Four Old Plays (1848); but more 
important were his annotated Spenser (5 vols. 
1855) and English and Scottish Ballads (8 vols. 
1857-59). 

(2) Sir Josiah (1630-99), writer on com- 
merce, was the second son of a London 
merchant. He himself made a fortune of 
£200,000 as a navy victualler at Portsmouth 
and a director of the East India Company. 
In 1678 he was made a baronet. In his 
Brief Observations concerning Trade and 
Interest (1668; 3rd ed. 1690) he explains his 
plans for the relief and employment of the 
poor, substituting districts or unions for 
parishes, and transporting paupers to the 
colonies.— His brother, Sir John was governor 
of Bombay, where he died, February 4, 1690, 

(3) Lydia Maria, nie Frauds (1802-80), 
American author, born in Medford, Mass., 
published her first novel in 1821, and in 1828 
married David Lee Child (1794-1874), a 
journalist, with whom she edited the Amb 
slavery Standard in New York in 1843--44. 
Her works, nearly thirty in number, include 
novels, the best of them relating to early New 
England history, and an ambitious but in- 
accurate work on the history of religion (1 855). 
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(4) William (c. 1606-97), English composer, 
born in Bristol, was organist at St George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, from 1632, with an inter- 
lude during the Cromwellian regime, and 
was buried there. He wrote anthems and 
church services. 

CHILDERS, (1) Hugh Culling Eardley (1827- 
1896), British politician, born in London, 
the son of a Yorkshire clergyman, was 
educated at Cheam and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. After seven years in Australia, 
he returned to England in 1857, and sat as a 
Liberal for Pontefract 1860-85, and for 
South Edinburgh 1886-92, holding office as 
first lord of the Admiralty 1868-71, 
chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 1872- 
1873, war secretary 1880-82, chancellor of 
the Exchequer 1882-85 and home secretary 
1886. He died in London. 

(2) Robert Cscsar (1838-76), British 
orientalist, was born at Nice, held a Civil 
Service post in Ceylon (1860-64), and in 1873 
became Pali professor at University College, 
London. 

(3) Robert Erskinc (1870-1922), son of (2), 
served in the South African and First World 
wars, wrote a spy story, 71ie Ridclh of the 
Sands (1903), became a Sinn Fein irreconcil- 
able, and was executed by the Irish Free 
State authorities. 

CHILDS, George William (1829-94), Ameri- 
can publisher, born in Baltimore, was 
proprietor from 1864 of the Public Ledf^er 
newspaper. His benefactions included memo- 
rials m England to Cowper, George Herbert, 
Leigh Hunt and Shakespeare. Sec his 
Recollections (1890). 

CHILLINGWORTH, William (1602-43), 
theologian, was born at Oxford, the son of a 
prosperous citizen, and in 1618 became a 
scholar, in 1628 a fellow of Trinity. He 
embraced Catholicism, and in 1630 went to 
Douay, where ho was led to renounce that 
faith by examination of the questions at issue. 
He became thereafter involved in controver- 
sies with several Catholic divines, and his 
answers are contained in his Additional 
Discourses. In the quiet of Lord Falkland’s 
house at Groat Tew in Oxfordshire he wrote 
The Religion of Protestants a Safe Way to 
Salvation (1637). lie left also nine sermons, 
and a fragment on the apostolical institution 
of episcopacy. In 1638 he took orders, and 
was made chancellor of Salisbury. In the 
Civil War he accompanied the king’s forces, 
and before Gloucester devised a siege-engine 
like the old Roman testudo. At Arundel 
Castle he fell ill, and after the surrender was 
lodged in the bishop’s palace at Chichester, 
where he died. See RashdaU’s Typical 
English Churchmen (1902). 

CHINGIS KHAN. Sec Genghis Khan. 

CfflN SHIH HUANG TI. See Shih Huang 

TI. 

CHEPIEZ. See Perrot. 

CHIPPENDALE, Thomas (1718-79), English 
cabinet-maker, born in Worcestershire, 
moved to London, set up a workshop in 
St Martin’s Lane in 1753, and soon became 
famous for his graceful neo-classical furniture, 
especially chairs, which he made mostly from 
mahogany, then a newly introduced wood. 
His Gentleman and Cabinet’- maker'^s Director 


(1754), the first comprehensive trade cata- 
logue of its kind, set forth his designs for 
the perusal of patrons, but had widespread 
influence on the designs of other craftsmen. 
His son Thomas carried on the business after 
his death until 1813. Sec Life by O. Brackett. 

CHIRICO, Giorgio dc, ki~ree'ko (1888- ), 

Italian artist, born at Yolo, Greece. He 
studied at Athens and Munich, working later 
in Paris, and with Carril in Italy, whore he 
helped to found the Valorl Plastici review 
in 1918. A out 1910 he began to produce 
a scries of (’ ream-like pictures of deserted 
squares, e.g. Nostalgia of the Infinite, dated 
1911, in the Museum of Modern Art, New 
York. These have had considerable inHucncc 
on the surrealists, with whom he exliibitcd in 
Paris in 1925. His whole style is often called 
‘ metaphysical painting a term which he 
reserved for his work after 1915, including 
semi-abstract geometric figures and stylized 
horses. In 1929 he wrote Hebdomeros, a 
dream-novel, but in the ’thirties he denounced 
all his previous work and reverted to an 
academic style, and to his .study of the 
techniques of the Old Masters. See his 
autobiography Mamorie della mia vita (1945) 
and studies by S. Thrall Soby (1941) and 
J. Fakli (1949). 

CHISHOLM, chiz'Om, (1) Alexander (c. 1792- 
1847), Scottish historical and portrait 
painter, was born at Elgin, and died in 
Rothesay, having in 1818 settled in London. 

(2) Erik (1904- ), Scottish composer, 
born in Glasgow, studied under Tovey. 
From 1930, as conductor of the Glasgow 
Grand Opera Society, he produced many 
rarely heard works, including 71w Trojans, by 
Berlioz. In 1945 ho was appointed professor 
of Music at Capetown. His works include 
two symphonies, concertos for piano and 
violin, other orchestral music and operas. 

CHITTENDEN,, Hassell Henry (1856-1943), 
American physiologist, born at New Haven, 
Conn., educated at Yale and Heidelberg, 
was one of the founders of the study of 
physiological chemistry in America. Ho was 
professor of this subject at Yale and later 
director of the Sheffield Scientific School. 
See his Physiological Economy in Nutrition 
(1905) and Nutrition of Man (1907), 

CHLADNI, Ernst Elorcns Medrich, klad^nee 
(1756-1827), founder of the science of 
acoustics, was born at Wittenberg, and died 
at Breslau. Ho invented the euphonium. 
His study of the vibration of solid bodies 
resulted m the patterns known as Chladni 
figures. 

CHLODOVECH. See Clovis, 

CHLODWIG. See Clovis. 

CHLOPICK.I, Joseph, klo-’pitz'kee (1771- 
1854), Polish soldier and patriot, who served 
under Napoleon, was made a general by the 
Emperor Alexander^ but became dictator in 
the Polish insurrection of 1830, and died in 
exile at Cracow. 

CHOATE, (1) Joseph Hodges (1832-1917), 
nephew of (2), an eminent lawyer and 
accomplished orator, born at Salem, was 
U.S. ambassador to Britain in 1899-1905, 

(2) Rufus (1799-1859), American lawyer, 
was born in Essex, Mass., and admittea to 
the bar in 1 823. He sat in congress from 1 830 
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to 1834, and then settled in Boston, where ho 
rose to be leader of the bar. He sat in the 
U.S. senate 1841-45. Sailing for Europe in 
ill-health, he died at Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
See Memoir by Brown, prefixed to his 
writings (1862), and Neilson’s Memories of 
Choate ri884V 

CHODOWIECKI, Daniel Nikolaus, ko-do- 
vyet'skee (1726-1801), painter and copper- 
plate engraver, was born at Danzig and 
became director of the Academy of Sciences 
at Berlin. See Life by F. Meyer (Berlin 1887) 
and Austin Dobson’s Eighteenth Century 
Vignettes (2nd series, 1894). 

CHOISEUL-AMBOISE, £ticnne Francois, 
Due de, shwa-zeel (1719-85), minister of 
Louis XV, served with credit in the Austrian 
Wars of Succession, and, through Madame 
de Pompadour, became lieutenant-general 
in 1748, and Due de Choiscul in 1758. He 
arranged in 1756 the alliance between France 
and Austria against Frederick the Great, 
and made himself popular by the terms he 
obtained in 1763 at the close of a disastrous 
war, as also by his opposition to the Jesuits. 
He improved the army and navy, developed 
trade and industry, and reopened intercourse 
with India. He had spies in every court, 
and Catharine of Russia nicknamed him Le 
Cocker de VEurope. His power survived the 
death of his patroness in 1764, but Madame 
Dubarry alienated Louis from his able 
minister, who retired in 1770 to his estate of 
Chanteloup. 

CHOPIN, FrMdric, shop4 (1810-49), Polish 
composer and pianist, born at Zelazowa 
Wola, a village near Warsaw, his father being 
a Frenchman settled there. The boy played 
in public at the age of eight; in 1825 he 
published his first work, a Rondo in C minor; 
from 1826-29 he studied at Warsaw Con- 
servatoire under Eisner; ho then visited 
Vienna and made a brilliant impression. In 
1831 he went to Paris. Here he found fame, 
and lost his health; here he became the idol 
of the salons, giving lessons to a select 
clientele of pupils, and employing his leisure 
in composition. In 1836 he was introduced 
to George Sand (Madame Dudevant) by 
Liszt, spent the winter of 1838-39 with her in 
Majorca and lived at her home at Nohant 


until 1847, when they became estranged. 
Chopin visited England in 1837 and 1848, 
playing in London, Manchester, Edinburgh 
and Glasgow. Long enfeebled by consump- 
tion, he died at Paris. On a groundwork of 
Slavonic airs and rhythms, notably that of the 
mazurka, Chopin raised superstructures of 
the most fantastic and original beauty; his 
style is so strongly marked as to amount to a 
mannerism. He seldom composed for the 
orchestra; but for the piano he wrote a 
great deal of music superlatively artistic in 
form, impregnated with subtle romance, and 
full of exuberant fancy. His compositions 
comprise 50 mazurkas, 27 Etudes, 25 prdludes, 
19 nocturnes, 13 waltzes, 12 polonaises, 
4 ballades, 4 impromptus, 3 sonatas, 2 piano 
concertos, and a funeral march. See Ganches 
edition of his works (1932) ; Opidnski’s of his 
Letters (trans, Voynich, 1932); also Lives 
by Niecks (1888), Liszt (Eng. tr. 1879), and 
Hedley (1947); George Sand’s Histoire de 


rna vie (Vol. X, 1856), and Gerald Abraham’s 
Chopin's Musical Style (1939). 

CHORLEY, Henry Fothergill (1808-72), 
English music critic, born near Wigan, 
musical editor of the Athemwum, is remem- 
bered for his Thirty Years' Musical Recol- 
lections (1862) and other musical Utcraturc, 
rather than for his verse, drama and novels. 
He was a rabid anti- Wagnerian. Sec 
Autobiography (2 vols. 1873). 

CHOSROES, or Khosni, reigned over Persia 
A.D. 531-579, waged war with Romo for 
twenty years, and at home promoted agri- 
culture, commerce and science. His grand- 
son, Chosrocs U (591-628), inflicted on the 
Byzantine empire great disaster, conquering 
Syria and Egypt. 

CHOU EN-LAC, chothcrMi (1898- ), 

Chinese politician, born near Shanghai. 
Educated at an Antcrican missionary college 
in Tientsin, he was imprisoned for rioting in 
1919 and thereafter spent some time in 
Europe, particularly at Paris, and probably 
also in Moscow receiving training as a 
revolutionary. In 1924 he was at Whampoa 
Military academy in C'anton, hcatUiuartcrs 
of the Kuomintang, as assistant to the Soviet 
military adviser. He organized the typical 
Communist revolt which scoured Shanghai 
in 1927, but shortly afterwards, when the 
Kuomintang turned against the Communists, 
ho was arrested, but escaped to organize 
further Moscow-inspired insurrections, among 
them the abortive rising at C, 'ant on in the 
same year. Thereafter he undertook the 
task of spreading (.“’omntunist doctrine in 
the towns, while Mao Tsc-tung (q.v.) 
strengthened the cause in t he country districts. 
The two joined forces in 1931 after Mao had 
set up his provincial government in the SE. 
Chou En-Iai was largely responsible for 
persuading Chiang Kai-shek to bury the 
hatchet temporarily in order to present a 
united front against Japan, and his knowledge 
of the West brought him a number of diplo- 
matic missions in the service of Mao Tsc-tung. 
He was made premier and foreign minister 
in the now Communist government in 1949, 
He visited Moscow for political discussions 
in 1952 and secured the transfer to China of 
the Manchurian Railway. Ho was rc-dcctcd 
prime minister in 1955 when the new Con- 
stitution was introduced, 

CHRfiTIEN DE TROYES, kray-tyT Ji trwah 
(d. c. 1183), ^eatest of mediaeval French 
poets, born at Troyes, enjoyed the patronage 
of Marie do Champagne, daughter of 
Louis VII. His extant early work.s, Fhihmcna 
(from Ovid’s Metamorphoses) and the epic 
Guillaume d'Angkterre are le.ss important 
than his ^eat metrical Arthurian romances 
Erec et Enide, CUgh, Lancelot, Yvain and 
Perceval, which introduce all the fantastic 
ingredients of Celtic legend woven Into a 
tapestry intricate and fascinating though 
^mewhat tortuous to the modern reader, 
Erec et Enide (c, 1160) is the earliest known 
Arthurian romance, while Cligis (c. 1164) 
contains elements of the legend of Tristan 
^sed in an antithetical manner 
wmch has caused the poem to bo styled an 
Anti-Tristan *. Chrdtien himself is widely 
believed to have been the author of a lost 
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version of the Tristan story mentioned by 
later poets. In Perceval, his last work, of 
which all but the first 9000 out of 32,000 
lines were completed by others after his 
death, we find the first interweaving of the 
legend of the Holy Graal with Arthurian 
material. See the romances (except Perceval) 
tr. W. W. Comfort (1914), study by G. Cohen 
(1931), and W. A. Nitze, Perceval and the 
Holy Graal (1949). 

CHRISTIAN. Scandinavian kings, of whom 
the following are noteworthy: 

Christian 11 (1481-1559), king of Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden, mounted the throne of 
Norway and Denmark in 1 5 1 3. His marriage 
m 1515 to a sister of the Emperor Charles V 
did not extinguish his love for his mistress 
Dyveke (q.v.). In 1520 ho overthrew Sten 
Sture, the regent of Sweden, and thereafter 
was crowned king. But his treacherous 
massacre in the Stockholm ‘ blood bath ’ of 
the foremost men in Sweden (November 8-10, 
1520) roused such a spirit that he was 
^ecdily driven out by Gustavus Vasa. In 
Denmark a popular revolt drove him for 
refuge to the Netherlands, and placed his 
uncle, Frederick I, on the throne. Assisted, 
however, by Charles V, Christian landed in 
Norway m 1531, but at Akershus next year 
was totally defeated, and spent his remaining 
years in imprisonment. 

Christian IV (1577-1648), king of Denmark 
and Norway, and Duke of Schleswig- 
Holstein, was elected successor to his hither, 
Frederick II, in 1588. He assumed the 
government of the duchy in 1593, of the 
kingdom in 1596.^ His first war with Sweden 
(1611-13) ended in an advantageous peace; 
his second (1643-45) cost him much of the 
territory across the Sound. In the Thirty 
Years’ War ho became chief (1625) of the 
Protestant Union, but his disasters so 
damped his ardour that in 1629 he was glad 
to make room for Gustavus Adolphus. On 
sea and land he greatly increased his country’s 
tode. ^ The well-known ballad, ‘ King 
Christian stood by the lofty Mast’, com- 
memorates his heroism in the sea-fight with 
the Swedes before Kiel in 1644. 

^ Christian VIII (1786-1848) from 1839 was 
king of Denmark. 

Christian IX (1818-1906), king of Denmark 
from 1863, in 1864 lost Schleswig-Holstein. 
His daughter Alexandra married King 
Edward VH (q.v.). 

Christian X (1870-1947), king of Denmark 
from 1912, lost Iceland (1918, 1944), regained 
northern Schleswig (1920), and during the 
German occupation (1940-45) remained in 
Denmark with his people. 

CHRISTIAN, (1) Fletcher (fl. 18th century), 
the ringleader in the mutiny on the Bounty 
(sec Adams, John; and Bligh). His 
brother, Edward, was a Law professor at 
death In 1823. 

(2) William (1608-63), from 1648 receiver- 
general of the Isle of Man, was shot for 
treason committed in 1651 against his feudal 
soveremn the Countess of Derby. 

CMISflANSEN, Christian (1843-1917), 
Danish physicist, born at Lorborg, became 
professor of Physics at Copenhagen in 1886 
after having verified Scllmeier’s theory of 


anomalous dispersion by experiments on the 
refractive index of fuchsine (magenta), 
CHRISTIE, (1) family of London auctioneers. 
The founder of the firm, in 1766, was James 
(1730-1803), two of whoso sons were James 
U 773-1 831), antiquary and auctioneer, and 
Samuel^ Himicr (1784-1865), student of 
magnetism, who was teacher and professor 
of Mathematics at Woolwich (1806-50). 
Samuel’s son, Sir William Henry Mahoney 
(1845-1922), was astronomer royal (1881- 
1910). See Roberts’s Memorials of Christie’' s 
(1897). 

(2) Agatha Mary Clarissa (1891- ), 

English author, born in Torquay. Mrs 
Christie has written more than fifty detective 
novels, featuring the Belgian detective, 
Hcrculo Poirot, or the inquiring village lady. 
Miss Marplc; since her marriage to M. E. 
Mallowan, the archaeologist, in 1930, several 
of her novels have had an archaeological 
background. Between December 1953 and 
January 1954, she joined the very small body 
of playwrights who have achieved three 
concurrent West End productions, with The 
Spider'' s IFeA, Witness for the Prosecution and 
The Mousetrap, The latter play had a 
record run in the West End. 

(3) John Reginald Halliday (1898. 1953), 
English murderer, born in Yorkshire. He 
was hanged for the murder of his wife and 
confessed to the murder by strangulation of 
five other women. Ho also confessed to the 
murder of Mrs Evans, wife of I'imothy John 
Evans, who lived in the same house. Evans 
had been convicted and hanged for the 
murder of his infant daughter in 1950. Ho 
had been charged at the same lime with the 
murder of his wife, but this was never heard. 
After a special inquiry instigated by the 
Home Office, and several fierce debates in 
the House of Commons, no deflnito con- 
clusion was reached; but there is an increas- 
ing body of opinion that Evans was techni- 
cally innocent and that Christie killed botli 
Mrs Evans and the child. The trial of 
Christie, therefore, i^layed an important 
part in altering legislation alfecting the death 
penalty. See Trials of Evans and Christie, 
edited by h\ Tennyson Jesse (1957). 

CHRISTINA (1626-89), queen of Sweden, 
succeeded her father, Gustavus AdolphUwS, in 
1632. Clever and beautiful, she received a 
man’s rather than a woman’s education. 
During her minority the kingdom was 
governed mainly by Chancellor Oxonstjerna. 

In 1644 she assumed the reins of power, and 
in 1650 was crowned with the title of ‘ king’. 
For four years thereafter she ruled with 
vigour, and patronized learned men, such as 
Grotms, Salmasius and Descartes. In 1654, 
however, weary of the personal restraint 
which royalty imposed on her, she abdicated 
favour of her cousin, Charles Gustavus, 


reserving to herself sufficient revenues, entire 
independence and supreme authority over 
her suite and household. Leaving Sweden, 
she embraced Catholicism at Brussels, and 
entered Rome on horseback in the costume 
of an Amazon. At Fontainebleau in 1657 
she caused her grand equerry, Monaldeschi, 
to be executed in her own household for 
treason. The death of the king in 1 660 made 
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her hasten from Rome to Sweden; but, 
failing in her attempt to be reinstated on the 
throne, she again left the country. In 1666 
she aspired to the crown of Poland. The 
remainder of her life was spent at Rome, 
where she died April 19, 1689. See Holling- 
worth’s history of her Intrigues and Gallantries 
(1697; reprinted 1928); and books by 
Gribble (1913), Mrs Compton Mackenzie 
(1931) and C. Weibull (1936). 

CHRISTINA OF SPAIN. See Maria 
Christina, 

CHRISTINE DE PISAN (c. 1363-1431), a 
French poetess, born in Venice, was daughter 
of an Italian who was court astrologer to 
Charles V. Brought up in Paris, she married 
(1378) ifetienne Castel, who became king’s 
secretary, but died in 1389. Left with three 
children and no money, she was obliged to 
call upon her literary talents in order to live, 
and between 1399 and 1415 produced a 
number of brilliant works in both prose and 
verse, including a Life of Charles V for 
Philippe, Duke of Burgundy ; Citi des dames, 
a translation from Boccaccio; and Livre des 
trois vertus, an educational and social 
compendium for women. Her love poems 
have grace and charm, but, written to keep 
the wolf from the door, they lack depth of 
inspiration. Christine is noteworthy for her 
defence of the female sex, hitherto a target 
for satirists. Saddened by the misfortunes 
of the Hundred Years’ War she withdrew to a 
nunnery in about 1418 but lived to write in 
celebration of Joan of Arc’s early successes in 
1429. See study by Pinct (1927). 
CHRISTISON, Sir Robert (1797-1882), 
Scottish toxicologist, was born at Edinburgh, 
the son of the professor of Humanity. After 
graduating in 1819, he studied toxicology in 
Paris under Orhla. He was in 1 822 appointed 
professor of Medical Jurisprudence at 
Edinburgh, and from 1832 to 1877 held the 
chair of Materia Medica. He became 
physician to Queen Victoria (1848), president 
of the Edinburgh Royal Society (1868-73) 
and a baronet (1871). During a vigorous old 
age he could walk, run or climb better than 
any of his coevals. Besides contributing to 
medical journals, Christison wrote a Treatise 
on Poisons (1829), &c. See Life, edited by 
his sons (1885-86). 

CHMSTOPHE, Henri (1767-1820), king of 
Haiti, was born a slave on the island of 
Grenada, Coming to Haiti, he joined the 
black insurgents against the French in 1790, 
and, from his gigantic stature and courage, 
soon became a leader among them, and by 
Toussaint I’Ouverture was appointed briga- 
dier-general. In 1802 he gallantly defended 
Cape Haiti against the French, He and 
P6tion overthrew Dessalines in 1806; and 
in 1807 he was appointed president. Civil 
war commenced between him and P6tion; 
but Christophe was proclaimed king of Haiti 
as Henri I in 1811, and ruled with vigour. 
But his avarice and cruelty led to an insur- 
rection; and he shot himself. 
CHMSTOPHER (Gr. Christophdros, * Christ- 
bearer ’ from the legend of his carrying the 
Chnst-child across a river), a Syrian saint, 
said to have been 12 feet high, and to have 
suffered martyrdom under the Emperor 


Dccius (249-251). For the legends about 
him sec monographs by Sinemus (Hanover 
1868) and Mainguet (Tours 1891). Sec also 
H. C. Whaitc, St Christopher in English 
Medieval Wallpainiing, 

CHRISTY, (1) Edwin P. (1815-62), American 
entertainer, originator of the minstrel show, 
was singing with two assistants at a public 
house in Buffalo in 1842, but steadily increased 
the reputation of his troupe, and the success 
of his enterprise in New York and London, 
till, becoming insane during the civil war, 
he threw himself out of a window, 

(2) Henry (1810*'65), wealthy linglish 
ethnologist, explored and excavated pre- 
historic caves in southern France, 

CHRYSANDER, Friedrich (1826-1901), Ger- 
man musical historian, biographer and editor 
of Handel. 

CHRYSIPPUS (e. 280-207 n.o.), Stoic 

philosopher, was born at Soli in Cilicia. Ho 
came as a youth to Athens, and devoted 
himself to philosophy under Clcanihes. Of 
his works, which arc said to have exceeded 
700, only a few fragments remain. Sec 
monographs by Petersen (Altona 1827) and 
Gcrcke (Leipzig 1884). 

CHRYSOLORAS, Manuel (r. 1355^-1415), 
the first to transplant Greek literature into 
Italy, was born at Constantinople. About 
1391 he was sent by the Byzantine emperor, 
John Palacologus, to England and Italy to 
entreat assistance against the I'urks, and in 
1397 he settled at I'lorcncc and taught Greek 
literature. Ho was afterwards employed by 
Pope Gregory XU in an attempt to promote 
a union of the Greek with the Homan 
Church, and In 1413 went with John XXU to 
the Council of Constance, where he died. 
His chief work was a CJrcek grammar, 
Erotemata (Venice 14B4).»»-I Us nephew, John, 
also taught Greek in Italy. 

CHRYS(5sTOM, St John (c. 347- 407), from 
Gr, Chrysostomos, ‘golden-mouthed’; so 
named from his eloquence, was born at 
Antioch, and trained by his pious mother 
Anthusa. He studied oratory for the career 
of advocate; but, in his twenty-third year 
was baptized and ordained an anagm^stEs or 
‘ Reader ’. After six years spent as a monk 
in the mountains, illness forced him to return 
in 380 to Antioch, where ho was ordained 
deacon in 381 and priest in 386. The 
eloquence and earnestness of his preaching 
secured for him the reputation of the greatest 
orator of the church; and in 398 the Emperor 
Arcadius made him archbishop of Constan- 
tinople. Chrysostom bestowed much of his 
revenues on hospitals, sought to reform the 
lives of the clergy, and sent monks as mi.ssion- 
aries into Scythia, Persia and other lands. 
His faithful reproof of vices moved the 
Empress Eudoxia to have him deposed and 
banished in 403— -first to Nicaea, and then to 
the Taurus mountains, and finally to Pityus 
on the Buxine. Compelled to travel hither 
on foot, with his bar© head exposed to a 
burning sun, the old man died on th© way 
at Comaim, in Pontus, September 14, 407. 
His bodjy was brought to Constantinople and 
reburied with honour in 438. His works are 
very numerous, and consist of Momilks, 
Commentaries on the whole Bible, part of 
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which have perished, Epistles, Treatises on 
Providence, the Priesthood, SLC.,^n.dLiturgies» 
Sec works by Neander (tr. 1838), Stephens 
(1872), Thierry (1874), Busk (1885), Chase 
(1887), Schafl'(l89l), Pucch (Irans. 1902) and 
L. Meyer (1933). 

CHUBB, (1) Charles (1772-1846), English 
locksmith, patentee of improvements in 
‘detector’ locks, originally (1818) patented 
by his brother, Jeremiah, of Portsca, was in 
the hardware business at Winchester and 
Portsea, previous to his settlement in London. 
Under his son, John Chubb (1816-72), 
further patents were taken out. 

(2) Thomas (1679-1747), English deist, was 
born at East-Harnham near Salisbury. 
Brought up in poor circumstances, he had 
little formal education, but had already 
contrived to pick up considerable learning, 
when a perusal of the ‘ historical preface ’ 
to Whiston’s Primitive Christianity Revived 
impelled him to write his own tract, The 
Supremacy of the Father Asserted, which 
Whiston helped him to publish in 1715. 
Encouraged by Jekyll and others, he con- 
tinued to write; and a quarto volume of his 
tracts, published in 1730, made his name 
widely known. His opinions drifted nearer 
and nearer to deism, yet he went regularly to 
church, and regarded the mission of Christ 
as divine. Sec his Posthumous Works (2 vols. 
1748). 

CHUDLEIGH, Elizabeth (1720-88), Countess 
of Bristol, and mistress and bigamous wife of 
the Duke of Kingston— -prototype of ‘ Beat- 
rix ’ in Esmond. Sec Pearce’s Amazing 
Duchess (1911). 

CHUNDER SEN, Keshub (1838-84), a Hindu, 
the chief developer after 1858 of the I’heistic 
society called the ‘ Brahma Samaj of India *, 
which originated with Rammohun Roy (q.v.). 
Ho visited Europe in 1 870. See Max Mttilcr’s 
Biographical Essays (1884), and a Life by 
Mozoomdar (1888). 

CHUQUET, Nicolas, shU-kay (1445-1500), 
French mathematician, took a degree in 
medicine at Paris, but is best known for his 
book on arithmetic, Tripartie cn la science 
des nornhres. 

CHURCH, (1) Frederick Edwin (1826-1900), 
American landscape-painter, born at Hart- 
ford, Conn., painted in South America, the 
Arctic Regions, and the East, 

(2) Sir Richard (1785-1873), born at Cork 
of Quaker parentage, had served with 
distinction in the British and Neapolitan 
services, and been made a C.B. (1815) and 
K.C.H. (1822), when in 1827 he was appoin- 
ted generalissimo of the insurgent Greeks^ — 
their success was due largely to his strategy. 
He lived afterwards in Athens, and died 
there. See Lives by Stanley Lane-Poole 
(1890) and E, M. Church (1895). 

(3) Richard (1893- ), author, born in 

London, made his name first as a poet, but 
he is known also for his novels, literary 
criticism, travel-books and stories for chilcf- 
ren. His Squirrel called Rufus has been 
favourably likened to the classic Wind in the 
Willows of Kenneth Grahame; while his 
novel The Porch won the Femina Vie-Hcureuso 

& rize for 1938. In 1956 the first volume of 
is autobiography, Over the Bridge, was 


awarded the Sunday Times Prize for Litera- 
ture; the second volume, The Golden 
Sovereign, appeared in 1957. His work, botli 
poetry and prose, is characterized by a 
quietly reflective spirit that extracts the last 
essence out of ordinary experience. 

(4) Richard William (1815-90), EnglivSh 
scholar, nephew of (2), born at Lisbon, was 
educated at Wad ham College, Oxford, in 
1838 was elected a fellow of Oriel, and in 1871 
Dean of St Paul’s, A close friend of New- 
man, he wrote sermons, essays, historical 
works and studies of Dante, Spenser and 
Bacon. See Life by his daughter (1894), and 
a shorter one by D. C. Lathbury (1905). 

(5) William, inventor, patented in England 
in 1822 the first type-setting machine. 

CHURCHILL, (I) Charles (1731-64), English 
satirical poet, was born in Westminster and 
educated at Westminster School. At seven- 
teen he made a Fleet marriage, in 1756 was 
ordained priest, ‘ through need, not choice % 
and at his father’s death in 1758 succeeded 
him as curate of St John’s, Westminster. But 
after a bankruptcy, a formal separation from 
his wife and a course of unclcrical dissipation, 
he gave up the church (1763). His Rosciad 
(1761) had already made him famous and a 
terror to actors. 'The Apology (also 1761) was 
a savage onslaught on his critics, particularly 
Smollett. In Night (1762) he lengthily 
replied to criticisms of his life. The Ghost 
(1762) ridiculed Dr Johnson and others in 
over 4000 lines. Cluirchill next helped Wilkes 
in the North Briton, and heaped timeous 
ridicule upon the Scots in The Prophecy of 
Pamine (1763), an admirable sat ire- -undoubt- 
edly his best work. For The Epistle to 
Hogarth (1763) the artist retaliated with a 
savage caricature. Otiier works are The 
Duellist, The Author, The Conference, Gotham, 
J7te Candidate, The Farewell, The Times, 
Independence, and, unfinished, The Journey 
and the masterly Dedication. He lacked the 
chief essentials of true satire, a real insight 
into the heart of man and that rarest power 
of preserving likeness in unlikeness, but 
osscssed fatal volubility in rhyming, a 
oisterous energy, and an instinctive hatred 
of wrong. See Laver’s edition of his poems 
(193.3). 

(2) Jolm. Sec MARLnoRouori, 

(3) Uord Randolph Henry Spencer (1849- 
1895), father of (4), third son of the 7th Duke 
of Marlborough, was born at Blenheim 
Palace, and educated at Eton and Merton 
College, Oxford. Returned for Woodstock 
in 1874, in which year ho married an Ameri- 
can lady, ho became conspicuous in 1880 as 
the leader of a guerilla band of Conservatives 
known as the * Fourth Party and ere long 
had a considerable following among the 
younger Conservatives, who regarded him as 
the future leader of the Tory Democracy. 
After a plucky attempt to doleat Mr Bright 
at Birmingham in 1885, Lord Randolph was 
returned for South Paddington. Ffe was 
secretary for India in Lord Salisbury’s first 
ministry (1885-86), and then, in his second, 
chancellor of the Exchequer and leader of 
the House of Commons from July to Decem- 
ber 1886, when he resigned. He visited 
South Africa in 1891, and died January ;24, 
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1895. See books by Escott (1895), Lord 
Rosebery (1906), Winston Churchill (1906) 
and R. R. James (1959) 

(4) Sir Winston Leonard Spencer (1874- 
), British statesman, was born on 
November 30, at Blenheim Palace, Wood- 
stock, Oxon, the eldest son of (3). He was 
educated at Harrow and Sandhurst and was 
gazetted to the 4th Hussars in 1 895. His early 
Army career included service with the Mala- 
kand Field Force in 1897 and widi the 1898 
Nile Expeditionary Force when ho fought 
hand-to-hand with the Dervishes at Omdur- 
man. Acting as a London newspaper 
correspondent in the Boer War, he was 
captured in an ambush but successfully 
escaped with a £25 price on his head. In 
1900 he became Conservative M.P. for 
Oldham, but his diflerences with the party 
widened and he joined the Liberals, in 1906 
he became colonial under-secretary and 
from 1908 to 1910 he was president of the 
Board of Trade, introducing the labour 
exchanges. He became home secretary in 
1910 and was involved in the ‘ Siege of 
Sidney Street’ controversy in 1911. In that 
year of the threatening German ‘ Agadir 
incident ’ he became first lord of the 
Admiralty. He developed a War Stall, 
became the ‘ father of naval aviation and 
generally organized the Navy for the war ho 
foresaw. In 1915 he was made the scapegoat 
for the Dardanelles disaster and joined the 
Army in Franco. In 1917 he became Mr 
Lloyd George’s minister of Munitions, 
concentrating on the production of tliousands 
of tanks (largely his own * brain-child ’). 
From 1919 to 192 L he was secretary of state 
for war and air and from 1924 — when he 


was returned for Epping as a ‘ Constitution- 
alist * supporter of tlie Conservatives — till 
1929 he was chancellor of the Exchequer. 
His spare-time occupations ranged from 
bricklaying (for which he held a union card) 
to editing the Briiish Gazette during the 1926 
General Strike. In the ’thirties he brooded 
in the political wilderness, increasingly angry 
at the National Government’s supineness in 
face of the arming dictators. Munich ho 
prophetically called ‘ a total and unmitigated 
defeat When war came again he was back 
at the Admiralty. Then, in May 1940, when 
power slipped from the hands of Neville 
Chamberlain, he formed a Coalition Govern- 
ment, the beginning of his ‘walk with 
destiny’ for which he considered all his 
earlier life but a preparation. He offered the 
British people nothing but ‘ blood, toil, tears 
and sweat ’ and with steely resolution led 
Britain alone against Germany and Italy, 
incomparably expressing the national spirit 
of resistance. During the war he worked 
round the clock, travelled 150,000 miles. 

naaki^ vital decisions from shaping 
the Atlantic Charter in 1941 to devising the 
strate^ of Alamein in 1942, from giving the 
mghest priority to the battle against the 
U-boats and repelling the Luftwaffe assault 
on Bntam to inspiring tortured Europe with 
personal terms 
Roosevelt while sustain- 
ing the often difficult alliance with the Soviet 
Umon. Defeated in the July 1945 election at 


the heii^ht of his war-time fame, he became a 
pugnacious leader of the Opposition, In 
international speeches ho warned about the 
tyranny behind the Iron Curtain (his own 
phrase) and fostered the conception of 
European and Atlantic unity, later to bear 
fruit in NA'FG and other supra-national 
organizations. In 1951, he became prime 
minister again at the age of 77, and when ho 
laid down his oOice in 1955 ho was the last 
surviving member of the p’cat Allied war- 
winning triumvirate. Sir Winston, who called 
himself* a child of the House of Commons 
remained in old age a back-bencher who was 
looked on almost with veneration. In the 
sunset phase of his crowded years of public 
service— rccognizetl by countless honours 

and decorations ho was often described as 

* the greatest living Ihiglishman The 
phrase was trite and inadequate, for he was 
many men, not one. He achieved a world 
reputation not only as an all-sccing strategist 
and inspiring war leader, but as the last of 
the classic Parliamentary orators with a 
supreme command of linglish; as a writer 
with an Augustan style, great breadth of 
mind and a profound sense of history; as a 
painter as much at home with the landscape 
of C6zanno as by his own gokihsh pond at 
Chartwcli; as the slircwdcst - and sometimes 
iho most impish- -of political tacticians; as 
the seer who said (when the Commons was 
considering the perils and opportunities of 
the H-bomb age), ‘ the nations stand at this 
hour of human history before the portals of 
supreme catastrophe and measureless reward ’ 
as a zestful social reformer who believed 


uiac mere couui do smnmg upUUKls ' of 
welfare before mankind; as a figure who 
incarnated in himself the tumultuous sweep 
of modern history; and us an intensely 
human, rich and vivid personality whose 
abiding qualities were courage and imagina- 
tion, passion and magnanimity, all in the 
service of a limitless patriotism. Eublications 
include: 7Vte CHiiy (4 vols, 1923 29); 

Marlborough (4 vols. 1933 38); The Second 
World War (6 vols. 1948 54); Hlstorv of 
the English-Speaking Teopies (4 vols. 1956- 
}?58). See Philip Gueaalla, Mr Churchill 
(1941); Charles Bade (ed.), C7wn7i///; By His 
Contemporaries (1953); Virginia Cowles, 
Wmjtpn Churchill: The Era ami the Man 
(1953); Colin R. Cooto and P. D, Bunyan 
(eds,). Sir Winston Churchill: A Self-Portrait 
(1958^' A. L, Rowse, The Later Churchills 

(5) W^ton (1871-1947), American histori- 
cal novelist, was born at St Louts, Missouri, 
include Michard Carvel (1899) 
and The Crisis (1901). 

CHURCHYARD, Thomas (1520-1604), Eng- 
lish soldier, poetaster, &c., born at Shrews- 
bury, served in Scotland, Ireland and the 
under the Bari of Surrey, 
published many verse and prose pieces, the 
best being The Legend of Sharers Wlk (1563, 
in A Mirror for Magistrates)^ and The 
(1587). See study by 

CHU^GUE]^, Sin Jos6. choo-ree-m/ra 

(1650-1725), ^anish architect, born in 
baiamanca. He was royal architect to 
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Charles II and developed the extravagant 
style which has come down to us as Churri- 
gueresque. See Stirling-Maxwcll’s Annals of 
the Artists of Spain (1848). 

CHUTE, Anthony (d. 1595?), a minor Eliza- 
bethan poet, author of Beawtie Dishonoured 
(1593), largely plagiarised from Churchyard’s 
(q.v.) Legend of Shore" s Wife^ patronized by 
Gabriel Harvey and assailed by Thomas 
Nash the satirist. 

CHU TEH, choo de (1886- ), Chinese 

soldier-statesman, born m Szechuan Province, 
was educated at the Yunnan Military 
Academy, graduated in 1911, joined the Sun 
Yat Sen Revolution and was brigadier- 
general in 1916 but succumbed to opium. 
Cured in 1922, he left China to study political 
science at Gottingen, but was expelled from 
Germany in 1926 for communist activities. 
As Commandant of the Nanchang Military 
Training School, he took part in the Nan- 
chang Army Revolt (1927), from which there 
emerged a nucleus of the Chinese Red Army. 
He was elected commander in chief (1928) 
of the Fourth Army and led it in the famous 
long march (1934-36). In 1949, as com- 
mandei'-in-chicf, he was elected a vice- 
chairman of the People’s Republic of China. 
See the rather biassed work. The Great Road, 
by A. Smedley (1958). 

ClALDINI, Enrico, chaLdee'nce (1811-92), 
Duke of Gaota, born at Castclvctro, studied 
medicine at Parma, fled after the insurrection 
of 1830, but fought again for the national 
cause in 1848, 1849 and 1859-61, gaining two 
victories in the latter war, besides capturing 
Gaeta and Messina. In 1864 he became a 
senator, and in the war of 1866 occupied 
'Sfenice 

CIANO, Count Galcazzo, chah'nd (1903- 
1944), Italian politician, son-in-law of 
Mussolini and a leading Fascist, As minister 
of propaganda (1935) and of foreign affairs 
(1936-43), he supported his father-in-law’s 
expansionist and war policy, but, on early 
signs of its failure, opposed it; and in 1943 
he contributed his vote to the fall of the 
rdgime. Pursued on all hands, ho was 
dragged from hiding by the now republican 
Fascists and after trial shot. See his Diary, 
1939-43 (trans. 1947). 

CIARAN, the name of two Irish 6th-century 
saints, the one the founder of Clonmacnoise, 
and the other Bishop of Ossory. 

CIBBER, sib'ber, (1) Colley (1671-1757), actor 
and dramatist, was born in London, son of 
the Schleswig sculptor, Caius Gabriel Cibber 
(1630-1700), known for his Melancholy and 
Raving Madness. In 1690 he joined the 
Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, and there, 
except for short intervals, spent his whole 
career. In 1696 his first comedy, Love"s 
Last Shift, established his fame both as 
dramatist and actor. As manager and play- 
wright, he greatly improved the decency of 
the theatre. From 1 730 he was poet-laureate. 
See his famous Apology for the Life of Mr 
Colley Cibber, Comedian (1740); and books 
by Habbema (Amsterdam 1928), F. D. 
Senior (1928). 

(2) Theophilus (1703-58), son of (1), actor 
and dramatist, married the actress Susannah 
Maria Arne. See Arne, Thomas A. 


CICERO, Marcus Tullius (106-43 b.c.), orator, 
statesman, and man of letters, was born at 
Arpinum in Latium, of good family. At 
Rome he learned law and oratory, Greek 
philosophy, and Greek literature. His first 
important speech, in his twenty-sixth year, 
was the successful defence of a client against 
a favourite of the dictator Sulla. After a 
visit to Athens, and a tour in Asia Minor, ho 
was (76) elected quaestor, and obtained 
an appointment in Sicily; at the request of 
the Sicilians he undertook his successful 
impeachment of the infamous Ven-cs in 70 b.c. 
In 66 he was praetor, and supported in a 
great speech (Pro Lege Manilla) the appoint- 
ment of Pompey to conduct the war with 
Mithridates. In 63 he was consul, and foiled 
the plot of Catiline. The ‘father of his 
country ’ was now for a brief space the great 
man of the day. But the tide soon turned. 
Cicero might have saved the country, but had 
violated the constitution— a Roman citizen 
could not be capitally punished save by the 
sentence of the people in regular assembly. 
Clodius, now tribune, pressed the charge, 
and after Cicero in 58 had taken refuge at 
Thcssalonica, ho was condemned to exile, and 
his house at Romo and his country houses at 
Formiac and Tusculum were plundered. But 
in 57 the people alniost unanimously voted 
his recall. Now, however, he was no longer a 
power in politics; and, nervously sensitive to 
the lluctuations orpublic opinion, he could not 
decide between Pompey and the ailstocracy 
and Caesar and the new democracy. Thus, 
though he ultimately inclined to CJaesar, he 
lost the esteem of both parlies, being regarded 
as a trimmer and time-server. In 52 he 
composed his speech in defence of Milo, who 
had killed ClodiUvS in a riot . Next year ho was 
in Asia, as governor of Cilicia, In 49 ”4B he 
was with Pompey ’s army in Greece, but after 
Pharsalia threw himself on the mercy of the 
conqueror. In 46-44 ho wrote most of his 
chief works on rhetoric and philosophy, 
living in retirement and brooding over his 
disappointments. In 43, after Caesar’s death, 
his famous speeches against Antony were 
delivered, and cost him his life. As soon as 
Antony, Octavian and Lepidus had leagued 
themselves in the triumvirate, they proscribed 
their enemies, and Cicero’s name was in the 
fatal list. Old and feeble, he lied to his villa 
at Formiac, pursued by the soldiers of 
Antony, ana was overtaken as he was being 
carried in a litter. With calm courage he 
put his head out of the litter and bade the 
murderers strike. He was in his sixty-third 
year. As orator and picador Cicero stands 
m the first rank; of his speeches the most 
famous are those against Verres and Catiline. 
As a politician he failed. As an essayist and 
letter-writer he is most attractive. His essays 
on * old age * friendship * and * duty ’ {De 
OfficHs) are still good reading; and his 
Tusculan disputations, his treatises on the 
‘ nature of the gods ’ and * true ends of 
human life ’ {De Rinibus), illustrate the various 
ancient philosophies. For his Works, see 
Teubner and Loeb editions, and Oxford 
Classical Texts. See lives by Middleton 
(1741), Trollope (1880), Lucas Collins (1885), 
Strachan-Davidson (1894), Sihler (1914). 
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CIB, The, Sid (c. 1043-99), Spanish hero, 
was born at Burgos. His name was Rocingo 
or Ruy Diaz, and Cid is the Moorish 
(‘ my lord ’) ; Campeador C champion ) is 
often added. A compound of condotticre 
and patriot, he was constantly fighting froin 
1065; his great achievement the capture of 
Valencia (1094). See works by H. B. Clarke 
(1897) and Pidal (1930). 

CIBENAS (c. 343 B.c.), Babylonian astron- 
omer, head of an astronomical school at 
Sippra, discovered the precession of the 
equinoxes. ^ 

CIERVA, Juan de la, thyer'va (1896-1936), 
Spanish aeronautical engineer, invented the 
autogiro in 1923. ^ 

CIGOLI, properly Ludovico Cardi (1559- 
1613), Italian painter and architect of the 
later Florentine school, was born at Cigoli, 
near Florence, and by Clement VII was 
invited to Rome. 

CILIAN, St (d. 697), the_ Irish apostle of 
Franconia, martyred at Wurzburg. ^ 

CIMABUfi, Giovanni, chee-ma-boo ay 
(c. 1240-c. 1302), Italian painter, was born at 
Florence, into a period when the fine arts 
were practised in Italy chiefly by Byzantines, 
and painting had degenerated into a mechani- 
cal conventionalism. He at first adopted 
traditional forms, but soon turned to nature, 
and led the way to the naturalism of his 
great pupil Giotto (q.v.). In his stiff draperies 
he made little progress, but he softened his 
outlines, improved his flesh-tints, and gave 
projection and rotundity to his forms. He 
executed several important frescoes in the 
church of St Francis at Assisi; and in his 
later years he was capo maestro of mosaics 
of the Duomo of Pisa. His mosaic of Christ 
in glory in the apse was probably his last 
work. Dante refers to him in Purgatorio, xi, 
11. 94-6. See studies by Bankard (1917) and 
A. Nicholson (Princeton 1932). 

CIMA DA CONEGLIANO, Giovanni Battista, 
chee'ma da kon-aydyah' no (c. 1460-1508), a 
religious painter of the Venetian school, born 
at Conegliano. His David and Jonathan is in 
the National Gallery. See study by Burck- 
hardt (1905). 

CIMAROSA, Domenico, chee-ma-rd'sa 
(1749-1801), Italian composer of operas, was 
bom at Aversa, studied music at Naples, and 
produced his first opera there in 1772. In 
1789 he was summoned to St Petersburg by 
Catharine II, in 1792 to Vienna; and in 1793 
he returned to Naples, where his comic opera, 
II Matrimonio segreto, was repeated seventy 
times. He died at Venice. 

CIMON (d. 449 B.c.), Athenian commander, 
was the son of Miltiades, the conqueror at 
Marathon. Unable to pay the fine of 50 
talents from which his father escaped by 
dying, he was kept in prison until It was dis- 
charged by his wealthy brother-in-law Callias. 
By 476 B.c. he was in supreme command of 
the Athenian forces in the patriotic struggle 
against the Persians, and effected the impor- 
tant conquest of Eion, a town on the river 
Strymon. His greatest exploit was his 
encounter with a Persian fleet at the river 
Eurymedon (466 or 467), when he destroyed 
or captured most of the ships, and defeated 
the land-forces on the same day. He likewise 


drove the Persians from Thrace, Caria, and 
Lycia; and expended much of the money 
which he had obtained by the recovery of his 
patrimony in Thrace upon the improvement 
of Athens. He advocated a dose alliance 
with Sparta; and when the Helots revolted, 
led an army to support the Spartans; but 
having lost the confidence of his allies, he 
was ignominiously dismissed. At Athens he 
was opposed by the democracy, headed by 
Ephialtes, who procured his ostracism. Ho 
was recalled in 454, and may have been 
instrumental in obtaining a five years’ 
armistice with Sparta. Cimon died at the 
siege of a Cyprian town, 

CINCINNATUS, Lucius Quinctius (c. 5 1 9 n.c.- 
438 B.C.), a favourite hero of the old Roman 
republic, in 460 n.c. was chosen consul, and 
two years later dictator. When the messen- 
gers came to tell Ciiicinnatus of his new 
dignity they found him ploughing on his 
small farm. He rescued the consul Minucius, 
who had been defeated and surrounded by 
the iEqui. Sixteen days aficr, he laid down 
his dictatorship and returned to his farm. 
In 439, at the age of eighty, he was once 
more made dictator to deal with a plebeian 
conspiracy. 

CINEAS (d. c. 270 B.<\), a Thessalian, the 
friend and minister of Pyrrhus, was the most 
eloquent man of his time. 

CINNA, Lucius Cornelius (d. 84 n.c.), a Roman 
patrician who supported MariUvS. Sulla, 
after driving Marius from Rome, and before 
setting out against Mithradates, allowed Cinna 
to be elected consul on his swearing not to 
disturb the existing constitution. No sooner, 
however, had he entered on ollicc (87 u.c.) 
than he impeached Sulla, and agilaled for 
Marius’ recall. Cinna and Marius next 
declared themselves consuls after a cruel 
massacre. Marius died a few days later; and 
Cinna in 84 B.c. prepared^ to meet Sulla, 
but was slain by his own disaffected troops 
at the coast. During his fourth consulate 
his daughter Cornelia had been married to 
Julius Caesar. 

CINQ-MARS, Henri Coiflicr dc Riiz6, Marquis 
de, 5'f/c- (1620-42), was the second son of the 
Marshal Marquis d’ElTiat. At nineteen he 
was chicf-cqucrry to Louis XII I, hut already 
in his dreams he was a duke and peer of 
France, and husband of the Princess Maria of 
Gonzaga. Finding his projects derided by 
Richelieu, his former patron, he conspired 
with the king’s brother, Duke Gaston of 
Orleans, to murder the cardinal. With this 
was combined a wider plot with Spain; but 
the conspiracy was discovered, and Cinq- 
Mars, with De Thou, was executed at Lyons. 
See De Vigny’s well-known romance CMq- 
Mars (1826). 

CIPRIANI, Giambattista (1727-85), Italian 
historical painter, born at Florence, received 
some instruction there from an English 
painter, Hugford, and then studied in Rome. 
In 1755 he accompanied Sir William Cham- 
bers to London, where his graceful drawings, 
engraved by Bartolozzi, gained great popu- 
larity. He was a member of tire St Martin’s 
Lane Academy, and in 1768 was elected a 
foundation member of the Royal Academy, 
to whose exhibitions ho contributed till 1779, 
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and whose diploma he designed in 1768. He 
married in 1761 an English lady of fortune, 
and died at Hammersmith, 

CIRENCESTER, Richard of. See Richard. 
CITRINE, Walter McLennan, Lst Baron 
Citrine of Wembley, siH-een' (1887- ), 

British trade union leader, born at Wallasey. 
An electrician by trade, he held olficc in the 
E.T.U. 1914-23 and was general sccretarv 
ofthoT.U.C. 1926-46. From 1928 to 1945 
he was president of the International Federa- 
tion of Trades Unions, and was a member 
of the National Coal Board and chairman of 
the Miners’ Welfare Commission 1946 47. 
Knighted in 1935 and created a peer in 1946, 
he became chairman of the Central Electricity 
Authority in 1947. HUicient and versatile, a 
skilled trade union diplomat, he was one of 
the more significant figures of the post-war 
social-democratic * managerial revolution *. 
CIVITALT, Mattco (1435ri50I), an Italian 
architect and sculptor, who was born and 
died at Lucca, wlicrc his best work is seen in 
the cathedral. Sec Life by Yriarte (Paris 
1886). 

CLAIR, ReiiiS, pseud, of Rcii6 Chonictle (1 898 
French film producer, born in Paris, 
notable for his light touch and wliimsical 
irony, evident in many successful tilms, 
produced at first in I'rancc, later in America, 
including Sons /es toits th Paris (1930), Le 
Million (1931), The Ohost PVest (193.5), 
It happened Tomorrow (1944). See his 
Comedies et cornruentaires (Paris 1959). 
CLAIRAUT, Alexis Ciaude, klay-^ro (1713 65), 
French mathematician, was born and died in 
Paris.^ Admitted at ciglHccn to the Academy 
of Sciences, he is remembered by his ligure 
de la terre (1743), his theory of the Umar 
apogee, and his computation of the return of 
Halfoy’s comet. 

CLAIRMONT, ‘ Claire See Godwin. 
CLAIRON, properly Claire .Toseplic Uippolytc 
Leyris de la Tuai (1723 ■ 1803), a lYcnch tragic 
actress, born near Cond6 in Flanders. Sec 
Life by E. de Goncourt (Paris 1890) and 
George Moore’s Impressions and Opinions 

CLAPAREDE, (I) Edouard (1832-71), a 
Swiss naturalist, professor of Comparative 
Anatomy at Geneva. 

(2) Edouard (1873-1940), Swiss psycholo- 
gist and educationist, studied at Geneva, 
Leipzig and Paris, and with his cousin 
Flournoy founded the journal Archives de 
Fsychplogie (1901). Ho was director of the 
^penmental psychology laboratory at 
Geneva University, founder of the J. J. 
Rousseau Institute for the study of educational 
^lence, and secretary of the International 
Congress of Psychology. Publications in- 
clude /bncttoe//e (1921) and 

Morale et politique (1940). 

CLAPPERTON, Hugh (1788-1827), Scottish 
explorer, bom at Annan, went to sea at 
thirteen, and was sent in 1821 with Oudney 
and Denham to discover the source of the 
Niger. They reached Kuka on Lake Chad in 
1823; and Clapper ton proceeded westward 
with Oudney, who died by the way. He still 
pushed on alone to Sokoto, but from here 
returned to England in 1825. The journey 
had thrown light on Bomu and the Houssa 


country, but the great problem of the source 
of the Niger was untouched. To solve it, 
Clappcrton, now a commander, started again 
from the Bight of Benin in December 1825, in 
company with Captain Pearce, R.N., Lander 
(q.v.), &c. The others died early on the 
^)urney, but Clappcrton and Lander reached 
Sokoto. Here the vexations of detention by 
the Sultan, joined to the hardships of the 
journey, so atrccled his health that he died. 
Sec the Narrative of the first journey (1826), 
the Journal of the second (1829), and the 
Records of Clappertorfs Last Expedition, by 
Lander (1830). 

CLARE, St (1193-1253), born of a noble 
(amily of Assisi, in 1212 founded the order 
01 Franciscan mms, * Poor Clares She was 
canonized in 12.55, andin 1958 was designated 
patron saint of television, on the ground that 
at Christmas 1252, while in her cell in the 
Convent of San Oamiano, she both saw and 
heard the service in the C’hurch of St l Yancis 
Life by f:. G. Smith (1915). 
CLARE, John (1793-1864), Ihiglish peasant 
poet, the son of a poor labourer, was born at 
llelpstonc, near Peterborough. Though 
almost williout schooling, he studied Thom- 
son s Seasons, and began to cultivate verse 
writing. He enlisted in the militia (1812), 
associated with gypsies, in 1817 worked at a 
hmc-kilu, but was discharged for wasting his 
time in scribbling. His Poems, Descriptive of 
Rural Life (1820), had a good reception; blit 
though tlic Marcpiis of lixeter and other 
patrons .secured him £45 a year, he continuctl 
poor, and died insane at Northampton, 

B unden edited his Poems (1920) and his 
Life by J. and A, Tibbie 

CLARENCE, an English ducul title, conferred 
for the first time in 1362 on Lionel, third son 
of Edward HI and Philippa. The most 
notable Dukes of Clarence, all royal, are 
Ihomas, the second son of Henry IV, who 
battle of Bcaug6 (1421); George 
(1449-78), the third surviving son of Richard 
of York, and brother of King Edward IV 
Clarence), who perished in 
the Tower — in a butt of malmsey, according 
to three contemporary writers; William I’ic 
who was Duke of Clarence before his acces- 
sion; and Prince Albert Vidor (1864-92), 
who was born at Frogmoro l.odge, Windsor, 
and died at Sandringham, having in 1890 
been created Duke of Clarence. Sec Memoir 
by Vincent (1893). 

CLARENDON, (1) Edward Hyde, 1st Earl of 
(1608-74), was born at JDinton, near Salis- 
bury, the third son of a Wiltshire squire. 
Destined for the church, he went up to 
Magdalen Hall in 1622; but the death of his 
elder brothers left him heir to the property, 
so in 1625 ho quitted Oxford for the Middle 
remplo, of which his uncle. Sir Nicholas 
Hyde, the chief-justice, was then treasurer. 
Though ho rose in his profession, ho loved 
letters better than law; for his friends ho 
chose such brilliant spirits as Falkland, Ben 
Jonson and Chillingworth. Fie married 
twic^in 1629, Ann, daughter of Sir George 
Ayhfle; next, in 1632, Frances, da^htdr of 
Sir Thomas Aylesbuiy, Master of Requests 
and of the Mmt, who bore him four sons and 
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two daughters. In 1640 he was returned for dared, 1872-76). See Ranke's able analysis 


Wootton-Bassett to the Short Parliament, for 
Saltash to the Long; and up to the summer 
of 1641 he acted heartily with the popular 
party. Then he drew back. Enough, he 
deemed, had been done; a victorious oli- 
garchy might prove more formidable than a 
humbled king; nor could he conceive ‘ a 
religion without bishops Charles's answer 
to the Grand Remonstrance was of Hyde’s 
composing, so were most of the subsequent 
able manifestoes ; and though in a midnight 
interview with the king he declined to take 
St John’s post of solicitor-general, thence- 
forward, with Falkland and Colepepcr, he 
formed a veritable privy-council. He headed 
the royalist opposition in the Commons till, 
in May 1642, he slipped away, and followed 
Charles into Yorkshire. He witnessed 
Edgehill; in 1643 was knighted, and made 
chancellor of the Exchequer; in March 1645 
attended the Prince of Wales to the west of 
England; and with him a twelve-month later 
passed on to Scilly and Jersey. In Scilly, on 
May 18, 1646, he commenced his History; 
in Jersey he tarried two whole years. From 
November 1649 till March 1651 he was 
engaged in a fruitless embassy to Spain; next 
for nine years he filled the office of a ‘ Caleb 
Balderstone ’ in the needy, greedy, factious 
little court of Charles II. Charles had made 
him high chancellor in 1658, and at the 
Restoration he was confirmed in that dignity, 
in November 1660 being created Baron Hyde, 
and in the following April Earl of Clarendon. 
In November 1659 his daughter Anne 
(■1638-71), then lady-in-waiting to the 
Princess of Orange, had entered into a secret 
marriage-contract with the king’s brother, 
James, Duke of York; and nine months 
later they were privately married at her 
father’s house. As a statesman. Clarendon 
was unpopular. He could not satisfy the 
Cavaliers, who contrasted his opulence with 
their own broken fortunes; he did more than 
enough to irritate the Puritans. The sale of 
Dunkirk, the Dutch war, even the Plague 
and Great Fire, all heightened his unpopul- 
arity; and in 1667 he fell an easy victim to a 
court cabal. The great seal was taken from 
him; impeachment for high treason followed ; 
and on November 29, at Charles’s bidding, 
he quitted the kingdom for France. All but 
murdered at Evreux by some English seamen, 
at last the old man settled at Montpellier, 
where and at Moulins he spent nearly six 
tranquil years. Then moving to Rouen, he 
sent a last piteous entreaty that Charles would 
permit him to ‘ die in his own country but 
It was at Rouen that he died. No monu- 
ment marks his grave in Westminster Abbey. 
The failings and merits of the statesman are 
mirrored in liis great History of the Rebellion 
in England (3 vols. 1704-07), with its supple- 
ment and continuation, more faulty ancf less 
valuable — the History of the Civil War in 
Ee/and (1721), and the Life of Edward, Earl of 
Clarendon (3 vols. 1759). We have, besides, 
twenty-five essays by Clarendon, his Con- 
templations on the Psalms (begun in 1647, and 
firushed, like the Life, during his second 
exile), several controversial writings, and 
3 vols. of his state papers (1767-86; calen- 


of the History, works cited under Charles I 
and Charles II, the Lives by T. H. Lister 
(1838), Sir H. Craik (1911), and J. R. 
Henslowc’s Anne Hyde (1915). 

(2) George William Frederick Yilliers, 4th 
Earl of (1800-70), was born in London. His 
grandfather, Thomas Villicrs, second son of 
the Earl of Jersey, having married in 1752 
the heiress of the last Lord ChirciKlon of the 
Hyde family, was made Baron Hyde (1756) 
and Earl of Clarendon (1776). Having 
studied at Cambridge, he early entered the 
diplomatic service, and in 1833 was appointed 
ambassador at Madrid, where he employed 
his great influence in helping Bspartcro to 
establish a constitutional government. In 
1838 he succeeded his uncle as 4th Earl, and 
in 1840 was made lord privy seal under 
Melbourne. When the Whigs fell (1841) he 
became an active member of the opposition; 
but warmly supported Peel and his own 
brother, Charles Pelham Villicrs, in the 
abolition of the corn laws. Under Russell 
he became president of the Board of Trade 
in 1846 and from 1847 to 1852 was Irish 
viceroy. His impartiality helped to reconcile 
party exasperations, tliough it did not avert 
the bitter hatred of the Orangemen. 1 Ic was 
thanked in the speech from the throne in 
1848, and in 1849 received the Garter. 
Secretary of state for foreign alTairs (1853), 
ho incurred the responsibility of the Crimean 
war, and Roebuck’s resolution in 1855 cost 
him his office, which he resumed at Palmer- 
ston’s desire. He resumed his old ofllcc in 
1865 and 1868. See Life by Sir H. Maxwell 
(1913), and A Vanished Victorian by G. Villicrs 
0938). 

CLARETIE, Jules properl}^ Arsijne Arnaud 
(184(>-1913), French novelist, was born at 
Limoges. While a schoolboy in Paris he 
published a novel, and ere long became a 
leading critic and political writer. His short 
story PierriUe (1863) wa.^ praised by George 
Sand. His novels also were generally popular. 
During the Franco-German war he sent a 
scries of remarkable letters to the Rappel and 
Opinion nationale, and acquired the materials 
for a later scries of bright and vigorous anti- 
German books of an historical character. 
He first made a hit on the stage with his 
Revolution plays, Les Muscadins (1874), Le 
Rigiment de Champagne (1877) and Les 
Mirabeau (1 878) ; in 1885 he became director 
of the Th6fitre Fran9ais, and in 1888 an 
Academician. 

CLARIN. See Alas. 

CLARK, (1) Sir Andrew (1826-^93), Scottish 
physician, was born at Wolf hill, near Coupar- 
Angus, and educated at Aberdeen and 
Edinburgh, In 1854 he settled in London, 
where he acquired a high reputation for his 
skin m the treatment of diseases affiocting the 
respiratory, renal and digestive organs. 
Among ms patients were *^Oeorge Eliot’ 
and Mr Gladstone, He was created a baronet 
m 1883. He published several medical 
works. See Life by Canon MacCoU and 
Dr Allchm (1896). 

. (2) Sir James (1788-1870), Scottish physi- 
,bom at Cullen, took his M,A. at 
Aberdeen, studied medicine at Edinburgh 
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and London, was a naval surgeon 1809-15, 
practised eight years at Rome, and in 1826 
settled in London. Tn 1837 Clark, who had 
been physician to the Duchess of Kent, was 
appointed physician in ordinary to Queen 
Victoria. 

(3) Josiah Latimer (1822-98), English 
electrical engineer, born at Great Marlow, in 
1854 patented a pneumatic delivery tube, and 
made important inventions in connection 
with submarine cables. He also invented a 
single lens stereo-camera. 

(4) Sir Kenneth McKenzie (1903- ), 
British art historian, educated at Winchester 
and Trinity College, Oxford, became keeper 
of the Department of Fine Art in the Ash- 
molean Museum (1931-33), director of the 
National Gallery (1934-45) and Slade 
professor of Fine Art at Oxford (1946-50). 
From 1954 until 1957 he was chairman of the 
Independent Television Authority. He has 
written on Leonardo da Vinci (1939), whose 
drawings in the Royal Collection he cata- 
logued, on Piero della Francesca (1951) and 
on various aspects of painting. He was 
created K.C.B. in 1953 and C.H. in 1959. 

(5) Mark Wayne (1896- ), American 

general. Born of a military family, he gradu- 
ated from West Point Military Academy in 
1917 and was wounded while on active 
service in Europe. Assiduous study at the 
Command and CJcncral Staff College and the 
National War College brought him a Stalf 
appointment in 1942, and then the comntand 
of the U.S. Ground Forces in Europe. Prior 
to the Allied landings in North Africa Clark 
was secretly landed in Algeria to make 
contact with friendly French ofhcials, nar- 
rowly escaping capture by the Vichy Security 
Police. In command of the 5th Army in 
Italy, Clark strongly, but vainly, suipported 
Winston Churduirs strategic design to 
forestall the Russians in the Balkans. 
Commanding general of the U.S. Forces in 
Austria, ho conceded nothing to Soviet 
hectoring. Subsequently commanding 
general of the U.S, Forces in the Far East, 
his unfailing good work was rewarded by 
appointment as president of the Citadel 
(Military College), Charleston, S.C. Sec his 
Calculated Rhk (1950) and From the Danube 
to the Yalu (1954). 

(6) William George (1821-78), English man 
of letters, educated at Sedbergh, Shrewsbury 
and Trinity College, Cambridge. He took 
orders in 1853, but resigned them in 1869, 
and published a remarkable pamphlet. The 
Present Dangers of the Church of England, 
He was public orator from 1857 to 1869. 
Clark travelled in Spain, Greece, Italy and 
Poland, and published his experiences. Ho 
edited the Cambridge Essays (1855), and was 
long an editor of the Journal of Philology, 
Other works were his Lectures on the Middle 
Ages and the Revival of Learning (1872), and 
the famous Cambridge Shakespeare (9 vols. 
1863-66), in collaboration with Glover and 
afterwards Aldis Wright. 

(7) William Mansfield (1884- ), Ameri- 

can chemist, educated at Johns Hopkins 
University, where he later became proicssor 
of Physiological Chemistry. He has done 
important original work on hydrogen-ion 


concentration and on oxidation reduction 
equilibria. 

(8) William Tierney (1783-1852), English 
engineer, constructor in 1839-49 of the 
suspension-bridge at Budapest, was born at 
Bristol. 

CLARKE, (1) Adam, LL.D. (c. 1762-1832), 
Wesleyan divine, born near Portrush, author 
of Bibliographical Dictionary (8 vols. 1802- 
1 806); and a well-known edition of the Holy 
Scriptures (8 vols. 1810-26) with a com- 
mentary. Clarke denied the eternal sonship 
of Christ, though maintaining his divinity; 
held that Judas repented unto salvation, and 
that the tempter of Eve was a baboon. See 
his Life (3 vols. 1833). 

(2) Alexander Ross (1828-1914), Scottish 
geodesist, began as an army engineer and was 
later attached to the Ordnance Survey, He 
is remembered for his work on the principal 
triangulation of the British Isles, and for his 
book Geodesy (1880). 

(3) Austin (1896- ), Irish poet, born in 

Dublin, author of The Vengeance of Fionn 
(1917) and other verse works. See his 
Collected Poems (1936). 

(4) Charles Covvden (1787-1877), English 
Shakespearean scholar, was born at Enheld, 
Middlesex where his father kepi a school. 
Keats was a pupil, and in a poetical epistle 
(1816) addresses Clarke as ‘you who first 
taught me all the sweets of song*. FIc 
early imbibed a passion for the theatre, 
and formed the friendship of Leigh Hunt, 
Shelley, Hazlitt, Charles and Mary Lamb. 
In 1820, he became a bookseller in London 
and ere long partner us music publisher with 
Alfred Novcllo, whose sister, Mary Victoria 
(1809 -98), ho married in 1828. A year later 
Mrs Cowden Clarke began her famous 
Concordance to Shakespeare's Plays (1845), 
In 1834 Clarke entered on that twenty years’ 
course of public lectures on Shakespeare and 
other dramatists and poets which brought 
him so much celebrity and profit. Some of 
them were published, as his Shakespeare 
Characters^ chiefly those Subordinate (1863), 
and MolEre Characters (1865). The joint 
productions of the pair were the valuable 
Shakespeare Key (1879) ; an annotated edition 
of Shakespeare (1869), reissued as CasselPs 
Illustrated Shakespeare; and Recollections 
of Writers (1878), full of reminiscences of 
Keats, Lamb, Dickens, &c. In 1856 they 
went to live at Nice, but removed in 1861 to 
Genoa, where both died. See Life by his 
wife (1887) and her Autobiographic Sketch 
(1896). 

(5) Sir Edward (1841-1931), K.C, P.C., 
English lawyer, born in London, had a 
brilliant career of fifty years (1864-1914) at 
the bar. In 1880-1900 he sat for Plymouth 
as Conservative M.P.; in 1886-92 he was 
solicitor-general. Ho published works on 
the Bible, an autobiography (1918), ^c, 

(6) Edward Daniel (1769-1822), English 
traveller and author, born at willingdon 
Vicarage, Sussex, passed from Tonbridge 
School to Jesus College, Cambridge, and 
from 1790 to 1799, as tutor in noblemen’s 
families, travelled in Europe. In 1799-1802 
he thus traversed Finland, Russia, Scan- 
dinavia, the Middle East and Greece, In 
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CLAUDEL 


1808 he was appointed first professor of 
Mineralogy at Cambridge. His Travels 
(6 vols. 1810-23) were received with extra- 
ordinary favour; his other works were 
chiefly on antiquarian subjects and mineral- 
ogy. See Life by Bishop Otter (1825). 

(7) Frank Wigglcsworth (1847-1931), 
American geologist, professor of Physics at 
Howard University and at Cincinnati (1874- 
1883), chief chemist to the U.S. Geological 
Survey (1883-1925), did much work on the 
recalculation of atomic weights. 

(8) James Freeman (1810-88), American 
theologian, studied at Harvard, became a 
Unitarian pastor, in 1841 founded the Church 
of the Disciples at Boston, and held a chair 
of Natural Theology at Harvard (1867-71). 
He wrote many books, including an Auto- 
biography (1891). 

(9) Jeremiah (c. 1659-1707), English 

composer, born probably in London. He 
studied under Blow at the Chapel Royal 
and became organist of Winchester College 
in 1692 and of St Paul’s Cathedral throe 


years later, following his master at the 
Chapel Royal in 1704. He committed 
suicide as the result of an unhappy love affair. 
The real composer of the Trumpet Voluntary 
long attributed to Purcell, Clarke wrote 
operas, theatre music, religious and secular 
choral works and music for harpsichord. 

(10) Marcus (1846-81), son of a London 
barrister, went at eighteen to Australia, 
where he became the principal prose author; 
his chief work, For the Term of his Natural 
Life (1874), a story of the convict settlements. 
See Life by B. Elliott (1958). 

(11) Mary Anne, tide Thompson (1776- 
1852), was mistress during 1803-07 to 
Frederick, Duke of York (1763-1827), and 
trafficked in commissions. Imprisoned for 
libel in 1813, she settled in Paris, 

(12) Samuel (1675-1729), English philo- 
sopher, born at Norwich, studied at Caius 
College, Cambridge. Descartes’ system 
then held almost universal sway; but ho 
adopted the views of Newton, and expounded 
them in his edition of Rohault’s Physics. 
Along with philosophy he studied theology 
and philology. Chaplain from 1698 to 
Bishop Moore of Norwich, in 1706 he became 
chaplain to Queen Anne, and in 1709 rector 
of St James’s, Westminster. By his work on 
the Trinity (1712), in which he denied that 
that doctrine was held by the early church, 
he raised the controversy in which Watcrland 
was his chief opponent. His famous Dis- 
course concerning the Being and Attributes of 
God, originally the Boyle Lectures of 1704-05, 
was in answer to Hobbes, Spinoza, Blount 
and the free-thinkers, and contained the 
famous demonstration of the existence of 
God, often, but inaccurately, called an 
a priori argument. Clarke’s keen corres- 
pondence with Leibniz (published in 1717) 
dealt with space and time and their relations 
to God, and moral freedom. See Life by 
Hoadly, prefixed to his collected works 
(4 vols. 1738-42), that by Whiston (1741), 
and a German one by R. Zimmermann 
(Vienna 1870). 

(13) Wfiliam Branwhite (1798-1878), Eng- 
lish minister and geologist, born at East 


Bcrgholt, Suffolk, was educated at Dedham 
and Cambridge, took orders, in 1839 went 
out to New South Wales, and in 1841 
discovered gold in the alluvium of the 
Macquarie. 

CLARKSON, Thomas (1760-1846), English 
philanthropist, w'as born at Wisbech, and 
educated at St Paul’s School, and St John’s 
College, Cambridge. He gained a prize for 
a Latin essay in 1785, on the question, * Is it 
right to make slaves of others against their 
will ? ’ which in an English translation (1786) 
was widely read. He now devoted himself 
to an indefatigable crusatlc against African 
slavery, and, after the passing of the anti- 
slavery laws (1807), wrote a History of the 
Abolition of the African Slave-trade (2 vols. 
1808). He became a leading member of the 
Anti-slavery Society, formed in 1823 for the 
abolition of slavery in the West Indies, and 
saw the object of its efforts attained in 1833. 
Sec Lives by Taylor (18,39 and 1876) and 
E. L. Griggs (19.16). 

CLAUDE, Georges (1870 I960), EVcnch 
chemist and physicist, member of the 
Academy of Sciences, is noted for his work 
on gases, and is credited willi tlic idea of the 
use of electromagnetic wave measurement 
and neon lighting for signs. 

CLAUDE LORRAINE, kUul, properly Clmdc 
GcKc (1600-82), I-rcnch landscape-painter, 
was born at Cliamagne, near Mi recourt, in 
Lorraine, went with a relative when still a boy 
to Italy, and in Rome ground colours for 
Agostino Tassi, a landscape-painter. He 
seems also to have studied under Godfrey 
Waals at Naples, and at'ter some travels 
finally settled at Rome in 1627. E'rom 1629, 
when he drew four landscapes for Pope 
Urban VIH, his works were much sought after. 
Claude’s landscapes, which number about 
four hundred, arc found in Italy, France, 
Spain, and Germany, and in particular 
England-- -see paintings in the National 
Gallery and drawings in the British Museum. 
The sketches of his pictures in the six Libri 
Veritatis, now in the library of the Duke of 
Devonshire, were engraved in mezzotint by 
Earlom. Claude was somewhat restricted 
in his range of subjects and effects, and had 
little sympathy with nature in her wilder and 
sterner moods. His composition, if rather 
formal, is always graceful and well con- 
sidered, and his colour is singularly mellow 
and harmonious. Claude produced about 
thirty etchings; Hamerton pronounced Le 
Bouvier ‘ the finest landscape etching in the 
world Sec Ruskin’s Modern Painters; Mrs 
Mark Pattison (Lady Dilke), Claud torrain 
(Paris 1884): Dullea, Claude le Lorrain 
(London 1887); Grahame, The Portfolio 
(March 1895), and A. M. Hind, The Drawings 
of Claude Lorraine (1925). 

CLAUDEL, Paul, /c/d-Je/ (1868-1 955), French 
poet, essayist and dramatist, born in Ville- 
neuve-sur-F6rc. Now regarded as one of 
the major figures in French Catholic litera- 
ture, it was long before he was recognized, 
even by his countrymen. He joined the 
diplomatic service and held posts in many 
parts of the world. This experience, with 
the early influence of the Symbolists, adds 
quality and richness to his work. His eight 
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dramas, of which the most celebrated are 
VAnnonce fait a Marie (1892), Portage de 
Midi (1905), UOtage (1909) and Le Soulier de 
satin (1921) (translated into English by 
Fr. John O’Connor), have a Wagnerian 
grandeur and, in many cases, an anti- 
Protestant violence that render them anti- 
pathetic to popular taste. He has also writ- 
ten some memorable poctry^ — Cinq Grandcs 
Odes (1922) and Corona Benignitatis Aunt 
Pei (1913) — and the libretti for two operas: 
Jeanne d’Arc an bUcher, by Honegger and 
Christophe Colombe by Milhaud. Both of 
these were succcssfiil in London. He was 
elected to the French Academy in 1946. See 
Claudel by Wallace Fowlie (1958). 
CLAIJDIANUS, Cliuidiiis (4th cent, a.o.), the 
last of the great Latin poets, came from 
Alexandria to Rome in a.d. 395, and obtained 
patrician dignity by favour of Stilicho, whose 
fall (408) he seems not to have long survived. 
A pagan, lie wrote first in Greek, though he 
was of Roman extraction. We have several 
epic poems by him, pancijyrics on Honorius, 
Stilicho and others, invectives against Rufmus 
and Eutropius, occasional poems, and a 
Greek fragment, Oigantomachia. 

CLAUDItlS 1(10 n.c.-A.D. 54), fourth Roman 
emperor, whose full name was Tiberius 
Claudius Drusus Nero German icus, was the 
younger son of Drusus, brother of the 
Emperor Tiberias, and was born at Lyons. 
His supposed imbecility saved him from the 
cruelty of Caligula; but in his privacy he 
had studied history, and wrote in Latin and 
Greek several works now lost. After 
Caligula’s assassination (a.d. 41), Claudius 
was found by the soldiers hiding in the 
palace, and proclaimed emperor, By giving 
largess to the troops who had raised him to 
the throne, ho commenced the practice which 
subjected Rome to a military despotism. 
Hishrst acts gave promise of just government, 
but he later appeared to condone the beha- 
viour of his third wife, Mcssalina, who 
practised cruelty, extortion and profligacy 
without restraint. The emperor lived in 
scholarly retirement, and expended enormous 
sums in building, especially the Claudian 
Aqueduct. Abroad his arms were victorious. 
Mauritania was made a Roman province, 
the conquest of Britain was commenced, 
and the frontier provinces in the cast were 
settled. Mcssalina at last married herself 
publicly to a young lover, on which the 
emperor put her to death. He next married 
his niece, Agrippina, who is believed to have 
poisoned him to secure the succession of 
Nero, her son by an earlier husband. 
CLAUDIUS, Appius, a Roman decemvir 
(451 and 450 b.c,), who gained the favour of 
the citizens by his ability, but began to show 
his real aims towards absolute power. The 
indignation of the populace reached a height 
on his gaining possession of Virginia, daughter 
of a plebeian, Lucius Virginias, who was with 
the army, by pretending that she was the 
born slave of one of his clients. Her lover 
Icilius summoned Virginias from the army, 
but another mock-trial Min adjudged the 
girl to the decemvir. To save her from 
^shonour, the father seized a knife and slew 
her. Public indignation and the father’s 


appeal to the army overthrew the decemviri, 
and Appius died in prison by his own hand. 
The story is familiar to English readers from 
Macaulay’s Lays. 

CLAUDIUS, Matthias (1740-1815), a German 
poet and prose writer, who died at Hamburg. 
He shared in the movement for the return to 
simplicity in lyric poetry. See study by 
Rocdl (1934). 

CLAUS, Karl (1835-99), German zoologist, 
born at Casscl, became professor at Wurz- 
burg (1860), Marburg, Gottingen and 
Vienna (1873). He wrote a famous textbook 
of Zoology (1880) revised by Grobc (U) vols. 
1932); also works on Copepods and other 
invertebrates. See his autobiography (1899). 
CLAU'SEI., Bertrand, kld-zel (1772-1842), 
F’ronch marshal, born at Mirepoix, obtained 
distinction in the Italian and Austrian 
campaigns, but more especially as comman- 
der m Spain in 1812. Condemned to death 
as a traitor on the return of the Bourbons, 
he was in 1819 permitted to come back from 
America to France; and from 1835 to 1837 
wa.s governor of Algeria, 

CLAUSEN, Sir George, khw\uht (1852-1944), 
Kt. (1927), R.A. (1908), landscape and figure 
painter, born in London. Several works are 
m the Tate Gallery. 

Cl. A USE WITZ, Karl von, kknfzc^vits (1780- 
1831), Prussian general, who revolution- 
ized the theory of war, was born at Burg. 
He served with distinction in the Prussian 
and in the Russian service, in 1815 became 
chief of a Prussian army corps, and was 
ultimately director of the army school, and 
Gneisenau’s chief of staff. Ho died of 
cholera at Breslau. His Vorn Kriege (On 
War, trans. 1873, 4th cd. 1940) was very 
popular in Germany, See Life by Schwartz 
(Berlin 1877) and M. Camon’s Clausewitz 
(Paris 1911). 

CLAUSIUS, Rudolf (1822-88), German 
physicist, born at Koslin, studied at Berlin, 
and in 1869 became professor of Natural 
Philosophy at Bonn. He studied optics and 
electricity, and shared the honour of estab- 
lishing thermo-dynamics on a scientific basis. 
See a monograph by Ricckc (Gottingen 

CLAUSSEN, Soplnis Niels Christen, klow's^n 
(1865-1931), Danish poet, born in HdetoR. 
Ho is generally regarded as the greatest 
symbolist poet of his country. He lived for 
many years in France, where he was influ- 
enced by the French symbolists, but brought 
a personal eroticism to nearly everything he 
wrote. He also translated Heine and Shelley, 
His Sarnkde Vaerker were published in seven 
volumes in 1910. See Life by E. Frandsen 
in 1950. 

CLAVERHOUSE, See Dundee. 
CLAVIJERO, KVancisco Xavier, klav-ee^^hay'rd 
(1721-87), Jesuit, was bom at Vera Cruz, 
and died at Bologna. Flis valuable Italian 
History of Mexico was translated by C. Cullen 
in 1787. 

CLAY, Henry (1777-1852), American states- 
man and orator, was born in ‘ the Slashes 
Hanover county, Virginia. He was the son 
of a Baptist preacher who died in 1781, and 
from his employment in a grist-mill was 
nicknamed ‘the mill-bov of the Slashea*. 
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At jEifteen he became an assistant-clerk in 
the chancery court of Virginia; and in 1797 
he was licensed to practise law, and went to 
Lexington, Kentucky, where he soon acquired 
a high reputation. He was sent m 1806, and 
again in 1809, to the U.S. senate for short 
terms. He entered the lower house of 
congress in 1811, and was chosen its speaker, 
a post he filled for many years. He was 
active in bringing on the war of 1812-15 
with Great Britain, and was one of the 
commissioners who arranged the treaty of 
Ghent which ended it. By his course in 
regard to the ‘ Missouri Compromise * of 
1821, he won the title of ‘ the great pacifi- 
cator’. In 1824, 1831 and 1844 he was an 
unsuccessful candidate for the presidency. 
The compromise of 1850 between the oppos- 
ing free-soil and pro-slavery interests was 
largely Clay’s work. He died at Washington. 
See Life by Schur 2 (Boston 1887). 

CLAYTON, (1) John (c. 1650), English 
scientist, educated as a theologian, first 
discovered that gas could be distilled from 
crude coal and stored, but did ''not realize 
the commercial importance of his discovery. 
He also did work on stained glass. 

(2) John Middleton (17?6-'1856), American 
statesman, was born in Sussex county, 
Delaware, studied at Yale, and practised as 
a lawyer. In 1829 he became a United States 
senator, and, while secretary of state in 
1849-50, he negotiated the Clayton-Bulwcr 
Treaty with Britain. 

CLEANTHES (c, 300-220^ B.c.), a Stoic 
pliilosopher, born at Assos in Troas, studied 
under Zeno for nineteen years, and, on his 
death, succeeded him. He died of voluntary 
starvation. His principal extant writing is 
the Hymn to Zeus. See his Fragments and 
Zeno’s, edited by Pearson (1891). 

CLELAND, William (c. 1661-89), Scottish 
Covenanting poet, studied at St Andrews and 
Utrecht, and had fought at Drumclog, 
Bothwell Brig and in Argyll’s expedition, 
when, as colonel of the Camcronians, he fell 
in the gallant defence of Dunkeld against the 
Jacobite clansmen. 

CLEMENCEAU, Georges, klem-a-sd (1841- 
1929), French statesman, born in La Vcnd6c, 
became a Paris physician, lived in U.S.A. 
1865-69, in 1871 was in the French National 
Assembly, and, sent in 1876 to the Chamber, 
was a leader of the extreme left. The 
destroyer of many ministries, he was himself 
premier 1906-09, 1917-20. ‘ The Tiger % as 
he was called, presided at the Peace Con- 
ference in 1919 and to his intransigent hatred 
of Germany some have related the second 
war. A brilliant journalist, he founded 
U Aurora, &c., and from 1918 was an 
Academician. See studies by Hyndman 
1919), L. Daudet (1938) and B. Z. Szeps 
1945). 

CLEMENS, Samuel Langhorne. See Twain, 
Mark. 

CLEMENT, or Clemens, is the name of 
seventeen popes, of whom three, as schis- 
matics, are not usually reckoned. 

(1) Clemens Romanus, was one of the 
Apostolic Fathers, and is reckoned variously 
as the second or third successor of St Peter 
in the see of Rome. According to Lightfoot, 


he was a freedman of Jewish parentage 
belonging to ‘ Caesar’s household ’. The 
second of the two epistles attributed to him 
is certainly not by Clement; but the first is 
generally accepted as his, and was probably 
written about a.d. 95. It is addressed to the 
Corinthian Church, and treats of social 
dissensions and of the resurrection. The 
first edition was edited by Patrick Young in 
1633, from the incomplete Alexandrian MS., 
then in the king’s library. This was the only 
copy known until in 1875 Bryennios (q.v.) 
published a complete MS. (dated 1056) found 
at Constantinople; and in 1876 a complete 
Syriac MS. came into the possession of 
Cambridge University. Sec Lightfoot’s 
exhaustive edition (1869-77), where the 
second epistle will also be found. The other 
works attributed to Clement- -the Apostolic 
Constitutions and Canons, two Syriac epistles 
on Virginity, the Clementinac (the Recog- 
nitions and Homilies), and two epistles to 
James arc all undoubtedly spurious. 

(2) Clement III (1187- 91) allayed an old 
feud between the Romans and the popes. 

(3) Clement IV, named Gui P’oiilques, pope 
in 1265-68, supported Charles of Anjou and 
encouraged Roger Bacon. 

(4) Clement V (1305-14), formerly arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux, suppressed the Temp- 
lars, and removed the scat of the papacy to 
Avignon (1308), a movement disastrous to 
Italy. 

(5) Clement VI (1342 52), also PVench, was 
the fourth of the Avignon popes, a patron of 
art and learning, but no saint. 

(6) Clement VII (1323-34), Giulio do’ 
Medici, was a cunning diplomatist but a 
most unlucky pope, allied himself with 
Francis I against Charles V, was besieged 
by the Constable Bourbon and became his 
prisoner, and refused to sanction Henry VIIFs 
divorce. 

(7) Clement VllI (1592-4605), an Italian, 
secured peace between Franco and Spain, 
and extended the States of the Church. 

(8) Clement XI (1700-21), issued the bull 
Unigenitus against the * Gallican liberties ’ 
of the French church. 

(9) Clement XIV, named Ganganclli 
(1769-74), an excellent and accomplished but 
much calumniated pope, suppressed in 1773 
the Jesuit order. 

CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, Lat. 
Clemens Alcxandrinus (c. 150~c. 215), a 
Church father, was born probably at Athens, 
of heathen parents, and liveef chiefly in 
Alexandria, In his earlier years he devoted 
himself to philosophy. After coming to 
Alexandria he was made a presbyter, and 
about 190 became head of the celebrated 
Catechetical school. In 203 the persecution 
under Severas compelled him to flee to 
Palestine. His most distinguished pupil was 
Origon. The chief writings of Clement that 
have survived, besides a practical treatise, 
Who is the Rich Man that is Savedf are the 
Missionary, the Tutor and the Miscellanies, 
which form a connected series, probably 
continued in his lost Outlines, which was 
an investigation of the canonical writings. 
They exhibit a man of pure and gentle spirit, 
sincere piety, wide reading, and wider 
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sympathies; but his learning is undigested, 
his style verbose, and his method desultory. 
See editions by Dindorf (4 vols. Oxford 
1868); Stahlin (Leipzig 1905 et seq,)\ the 
translation in Clark’s Ante-Nicene Library 
(1877“79); monographs by X Patrick (1914) 
and R. B. Tollinton (1914). 

clement, Jacques (1564^89), the Dominican 
who stabbed Henry III (q.v.) of France. 

CLEMKNTI, Muzio (1752-18.12), pianist and 
composer for the pianoforte, was born at 
Rome, and was brought to England in 1766 
by Peter Beckford, M.P. He conducted the 
Italian Opera in London (1777-80), toured 
as a virtuoso in 1781, and later went into the 
piano-manufacturing business. In 1817 he 
wrote the Gradus ad Partiassum^ on whicli 
subsequent piano methods have been based. 
He can be regarded as the father of piano- 
playing, having been a pioneer ot that 
instrument when it began to supersede the 
harpsichord; and he left many charming 
and tuneful pieces which arc widely used 
by teachers today. See Life by Unger 
(1913). 

CLEMENTIS, Vladimir (1902-52), Czech 
politician, was born at Tesovec, Slovakia, in 
1902 and studied at Prague University. He 
became a Czech Communist M.P. in 1915 
and in 1945 vice-minister of foreign alfairs 
in the first Czech post-war Oovernment, A 
chief organizer of the 1948 coup, ho succeeded 
Jan Masaryk as foreign minister, but was 
forced to resign in 1950 as a ‘ deviationist L 
Following a purge, he was hanged. 

CLEON (d. 422 n.c.), a loud-voiced Athenian 
demagogue and leader of tlie war-party at 
the time of the Peloponnesian war, was 
originally a tanner. He advocated (427 n.c.) 
the slaughter of the Mytiicncan prisoners, 
but his first great success was the reduction of 
Sphactcria, m which a Lacedaemonian force 
had long held out. Perhaps this exploit was 
really due to his colleague Demosthenes, but 
many of his countrymen must have credited 
Cleon with military genius, for in 422 he was 
sent to oppose the Spartan Brasidas in 
Macedonia, but was killed at Amphipolis. 

CLEOPATRA (69-30 B.C.), should by the will 
of her father, Ptolemy Aulctes (d. 51 b.c.), 
one of the Macedonian kings of Egypt, have 
shared the throne with her younger brother, 
Ptolemy. But she was ousted by Ptolemy’s 
uardians, and was about to assert her rights, 
y help of Syrian troops, when Julius Caesar 
arrived in Egypt in pursuit of Pompey. 
Caesar, captivated by ner charms, warmly 
espoused her cause, and, after the Alexandrine 
war, in which Ptolemy fell, replaced her upon 
the throne. Cleopatra bore him a son, who 
was called Caesarion (afterwards killed by 
Augustus), and soon followed her lover to 
Rome. After Caesar’s murder and the battle 
of Philippi, Antony summoned her to appear 
before him at Tarsus in Cilicia. She was 
then in her twenty-eighth year, the perfection 
of Greek beauty (she was pure Greek by 
descent) ; and the splendour of her loveliness 
and her wit fascinated Antony. They spent 
the next winter in Alexandria. Antony then 
went to Rome to marry Octavia, the sister of 
Octavian, but soon returned to the arms of 
Cleopatra, who met him in Syria (36 B.c.), 


and accompanied him on his march to the 
Euphrates. From this time his usual 
residence was with her at Alexandria, where 
ho heaped upon her and her children extra- 
vagant gifts and honours; his infatuation 
cost him all his popularity at Romo. It was 
at Cleopatra’s instigation that ho risked the 
great sea-fight of Actium; and when she lied 
with sixty ships, he flung away half the world 
to follow her. When Octavian (Augustus) 
appeared victorious before Alexandria, 
Cleopatra entered into private negotiations 
with him. Antony, told that she had killed 
herself, fell upon his sword; but on learning 
that the report was false, he had himself 
carried into her presence, and died in her 
arms. Finding that she could not touch 
Octavian, and scorning to grace his triumph 
at Rome, she look poison, or, as it is said, 
killed hcrscir by causing an asp to bite her 
breast. See books by Sergeant (1909), 
Wcigall (1914), Von Wertheimer (trans. 1931) 
and H. Volkmann (1958). 

CLERK, John (1728-1812), Scottish writer on 
naval tactics, was a son of the antiquary, Sir 
John Clerk of Penicuik (1676-1755). Retir- 
ing in 1773 from a prosperous business in 
Edinburgh, he devoted himself to the study 
of naval tactics at his newly purchased estate 
Eldin, Lasswade. In 1782 he printed 50 copies 
of his Essay on Naval Tactics, which was 
published in 1790 and started a controversy 
as to whether Rodney owed his West Indies 
successes to it.— His son, John (1757-1832), 
was raised as Lord Eldin to the Scottish 
bench in 1823, 

CLERKE, Charles (1741-79), English naval 
captain, who succeeded to the command of 
Cook’s expedition, but himself died soon 
after ofl' Kamchatka. 

CLERK-MAXWELL, James (1831-79), Scot- 
tish physicist, born in Edinburgh on June 13, 
was educated at Edinburgh Academy and 
University and at Cambridge. As a school- 
boy of fifteen he devised a method for drawing 
certain oval curves which was published by 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh. At Cam- 
bridge he graduated as second wrangler. 
Ho was appointed professor at Aberdeen 
(1856), at King’s College, London (I860), 
and became the first professor of Experi- 
mental Physics at Cambridge (1871), and 
organized the Cavendish Laboratory. In 
1873 he published his great Treatise on 
Electricity and Magnetism which treats 
mathematically Faraday’s theory of electrical 
and magnetic forces considered as action in 
a medium rather than as action at a distance. 
Clerk-Maxwell also contributed to the 
study of colour vision, to the kinetic theory 
of gases, but his greatest work was his 
theory of electromagnetic radiation. He 
was awarded the Adams prize for an essay 
on the stability of Saturn*s riMS. Pie died 
on November 5, See Lives by Campbell and 
Garnett (1882), Glazebrook (N.Y. 1896) and 
SiTJ.J. Thomson (1931). 

CLEVE j van. The name of several Flemish 
painters. 

(1) Cornells (1520-67), son of (3). born at 
Antwerp, specialized in portraits of the rich 
Flemish bourgeoisie- In 1554 he went to 
England, hoping for the patronage of Philip 
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of Spain, who was there f 9 r his nprriage to 
Mary Tudor, but his arrival untortunately 
coincided with that of a collection of pictures 
by Titian and others from Italy, which ou^ed 
the Flemish school from royal favour. The 
disappointment mentally deranged Cornells, 
who never entirely recovered, being known 
thereafter as ‘ Sotte (i,e. mad) Cleve Some 
of his work is at Windsor Castle. _ 

(2) Jan (1646-1716), painted religious 

^°(3) Joos?an“der Beke (e. 1480-1540). father 
of (1), was born and died at Antwerp, where 
most of his work was done, though he also 
worked at Cologne and was invited to Pans 
to paint portraits of Francis I and his family. 
He is best known for his religious pictures 
and is sometimes called * the Master of the 
Death of the Virgin from two tryptichs of 
that subject at Munich and Cologne. Sec 
study by von Baldass (1925). 

CLEVELAND, (1) Barbara Vilhcrs, Duchess 
of (1640-1709), mistress of Charles II. As 
the youthful wife of Roger Palmer, about 
1659 she became the willing mistress of 
Charles II; Palmer being made Earl ot 
Castlemainc by way of solatium- FTectoring 
and spendthrift, her amours were notorious, 
one of her lovers being a professional strong 
man, another the future Duke ol Marl- 
borough. In 1670 she was created Duchess 
of Cleveland. Settling in France, m 1705 
she married ‘ Beau ’ Fielding, but the 
marriage was annulled as bigamous. ^ Her 
sons by Charles were created, respectively, 
Dukes of Cleveland, Grafton and Northum- 
berland. See Rowse, The Early Churchills 


(2) John (1613-58), English cavalier poet, 
was born at Loughborough, Leicestershire, 
the son of a poor clergyman, ousted by the 
parliament from the living of Hinckley in 
1645. In 1627 he entered Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, graduated B.A. four years later, 
and then migrated to St John’s, where ho was 
elected to a fellowship in 1634, and lived nine 
years ‘the delight and ornament of the 
society He vigorously opposed Cromwell’s 
election to the Long Parliament for Cam- 
bridge, and was for his loyalty himself 
ejected from his fellowship in 1645. He 
betook himself to the king’s army, and was 
appointed judge-advocate at Newark, but 
was obliged to surrender with the garrison. 
In 1655 he was arrested at Norwich, but was 
released by Cromwell, who could admire the 
courageous manliness of the poor poet’s 
letter addressed to him. In 1 656 he published 
a volume containing thirty-six poems — 
elegies on Charles I, Strafford, Laud and 
Edward King, also some stinging satires. 
Cleveland now went to live at Gray’s Inn, 
where he died. In 1677 was published, with 
a short Life, Clievelandi Vindiciae. See 
Caroline Poets (vol. 3, 1921), with Life by 
G. Saintsbury, and Dame Rose Macaulay’s 
novel. They were Defeated (1932). 

(3) Stephen Grover (1837-1908), the 
twenty-second and twenty-fourth president 
of the United States, was born at Caldwell, 
New Jersey, the son of a Presbyterian 
minister. In 1859 he was admitted to the 
bar, and began to practise at Buffalo. From 


1863 to 1866 he was assistant district attorney 
for Erie County, and in 1870 was chosen 
sheriff. After filling the oUkc of Mayor of 
Buffalo, he was in 1882 clex'led governor of 
New York by a majority of 190,000 votes. 
In 1884 ho was nominated by the Democrats 
for the presidency, and took his scat as 
president i n 1885. In a message to congress in 
1887 ho strongly advised a readjustment of 
the tariff on certain manufactured articles 
of import, and the admission duty-free of 
some raw materials. Protectionists classed 
the president’s message as a free-trade docu- 
ment, but this was denied by the Democrats, 
and its doctrines were atloptcd at the con- 
vention of that party in 1888. In the follow- 
ing August, on the rejection of the proposed 
Fisheries Treaty with Canada by the Repub- 
lican majority in the senate, the president 
sent a message to congress, declaring a 
policy of ‘ retaliation ’ against Canada now 
necessary. At the election in November ho 
was defeated by the Republican candidate, 
General Harrison, over whom, however, he 
secured a large majority in November 1892. 
In 1895 he evoked intense excitement 
throughout the whole civilized world by his 
application of the ‘ Monroe Doctrine ’ to 
Britain’s dispute with Venezuela over the 
frontier question. Sec studies by A. Nevins 
(1932) and H. S. Merrill (1958), and his 
Writings ami Speeches^ cditctl by Parker 
(1892). 

CLEVELEY, John (1747-86), and Robert 
(1747-1809), twin brothers, born at Deptford, 
from 1764 wore both marine painters. 
CLIFFORD, a family descended from Walter 
(fl. 12th cent.), Richard MtzPonce’s son, who 
by marriage, prior to 1 1.38, acquired Clifford 
Castle on the Wye, 17 miles W. of llcrclbrd, 
and who thence assumed the surname 
Clifford. Ho was the father of F'air Rosa- 
mond, Henry U’s mistress, who seems to 
have died about 1176, and to have been 
buried at Godstow Nunnery, near Oxford, 
Tflie legend of her murder by Queen Eleanor 
appears Orst in the 14th century; the Wood- 
stock maze, the clue, the dagger and the 
poisoned bowl belong to a yet later age. 
Among Walter’s descendants were the soldier- 
judge Roger dc Clifford (d. c. 1285), who 
by marriage with Isabella do Vipont got 
Brougham Castle in Westmorland (c. 1270); 
John (1435-61), the savage Lancastrian; 
Henry (1455-1523), the ‘shepherd lord’; 
Henry (1493 1542), 15th Lord Clifford and 
1st Earl of Cumberland; CJeorge, 3rd earl 
(1558-1605), naval commander, whose 
daughter. Anno (1590-1676), married first the 
Earl of Dorset, and then the Bari of Pem- 
broke; and Henry, 5Lh and last carl (1591- 
1643). To a cadet branch belonged ’lliomas 
(1630-73), a Catholic member of the Cabal, 
who in 1672 was created Lord Clifford of 

CLM'oId, (1) John (1836-1923), English 

divine, born at Sawley near Derby, studied 
at the Baptist College in Nottingham and at 
University College, London, and in 1858- 
1915 was pastor of a charge in Paddington. 
A leading passive resister to the Education 
Act of 1902 and a strong Nonconformist 
Liberal, he was created C.IT. in 192 L 
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(2) William Kingdom, F.R.S. (1845-1879), 
malncmatician, was born at Exeter. In 
1860 he passed to King’s College, London, 
and thence in 1863 to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he excelled in gymnastics, 
and came out second wrangler in 1867, next 
year being elected a fellow. In 1871 he was 
elected to the chair of Mathematics and 
Mechanics at University College, London, 
which post he retained until his untimely 
death at Madeira. In 1878 he published part i. 
of Elements of Dynamics \ a further instal- 
ment appeared in 1887. His Common Sense 
of the Exact Sciences was completed by 
Professor Karl Pearson in 1885; his Mathe- 
matical Papers were issued in 1881; his 
lectures on Seeing and Thinking in 1879; 
and his Lectures and Essays were edited, with 
a memoir, by Stephen and Pollock (1879; 
2ncl ed. 1886).— -Mrs ClilTord (//d<? Lucy Lane, 
a Barbadian), who died in 1929, was the 
author of Mrs Keith's Crime (1885), &c, 
CLINTON, (1) Dc Witt (1769--1828), Ameri- 
can politician, son of (5), admitted to the 
New York Bar in 1788, was private secretary 
to his uncle (2) in 1790 95. Ho sat in 
the state legislature (1797) and in the state 
senate (1 798” 1 802); and in 1802 he was 
elected to the U.S. Senate, but resigned in 
the same year on being appointed mayor of 
New York by his uncle. In this oilice he 
continued, save for two short iiUcrvals, until 
1815; he was dcreated by Madison in the 
presiucntial contest of 1812. He prc.sscd the 
Erie Canal scheme, was elected governor of 
the state in 1817, and in 1825 he opened the 
canal. He died in oilice at Albany. See 
Life by Campbell (1849). 

(2) George (1739-1812), born in Ulster 
County, New York State, fought with his 
father and brother (5) in the expedition 
against Fort Frontcnac, sat in the New York 
assembly, in 1775 was sent to the .second 
Continental Congress, and in 1776 as general 
of militia served against his namesake Sir 
Henry (3). In 1777 he was choseti lirst 
governor of New York, to which post he was 
re-elected in 1780 and 1801 ; and to him was 
due the conception of the Erie Canal. In 
1804 ho was elected vice-president of the 
United States, and in that oilice he died at 
Washington. 

(3) Sir Henry (c. 1738-95), British gcncruL 
born in Newfoundland, was the son of the 
Hon, George Clinton, governor of Newfound- 
land, and afterwards of New York, He lirst 
entered tho New York militia, then in 1751 
the Guards, served with conspicuous gallan- 
try in tho Seven Years’ War, and was 
promoted mmor-general in 1772. Sent to 
America in 1775, ho fought at Bunker Hill, 
and in 1776 was repulsed in an attack on 
Charleston, but was shortly afterwards 
knighted for his services under Howe. After 
Burgoyne’s surrender in 1778* Clinton suc- 
ceeded Howe as commander-in-chief. In 
1780 he captured Charleston and the entire 
southern army; but after Cornwallis’ 
capitulation at Yorktown in 1781, Clinton 
resigned his command and returned to 
England, where in 1783 he published a 
Narrative of the campaign. In 1794 he was 
appointed governor of Gibraltar, whore he 


died. His two sons, Sir Williiini Henry 
(1769-1846) and Sir Henry (1771-1829), both 
rose to be generals and G.C.B.s, the younger 
being one of Wellington’s favourite officers. 

(4) Henry Fyncs (1781-1852), scholar, was 
born at Gamston, Notts; was educated at 
Southwell, Westminster, and Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 1803; 
represented Aldborough in parliament from 
1806 till 1826; and died at Welwyn. His 
principal works, on Greek and Roman 
chronology, arc the Fasti Hellcnici (1824-34) 
and Fasti Romani (1845-50). 

(5) James (1736-1812), American soldier, 
was the third son of Charles Clinton (1690- 
1773), who emigrated from Ireland to New 
York State in 1729. He fought with distinc- 
tion against the French and as a brigadier- 
general during tho War of Independence. 

CLISSON, Olivier dc (1336-1407), a famous 
French knight, a comrade of Du Gucsclin. 
CLIVK, (I ) Kitty (171 1 - 85), comic actress, was 
born in London, the daughter of William 
Rafter, a Jacobite lawyer from Kilkenny. 
She came out at Drury Lane about 1728, and 
chielly at Drury Lane she continued to play 
till 1769, when she quitted tho stage and 
retired to Twickenham. About 1731 she had 
married George Clive, a barrister, but they 
soon parted. She died at Little Strawberry 
Hill. Garrick, Handel, Horace Walpole and 
Dr Johnson all likctl her, tho last remarking 
to Boswell that * in the sprightlincss of 
humour he never had ,secn her equalled See 
her Life by Percy b'itv.gcrald (1888L 

(2) Robert (1725-74), soldier and admini- 
strator, was born at the manor-house of 
Stychc, near Market Drayton. He was the 
eldc,st of thirteen children; his father, a 
lawyer and small landowner, of a very old 
Shropshire family. The boy was brought up 
by an uncle near Eecles. There, and at all 
Ins four schools —Lostock, Market Drayton, 
Merchant Taylors’ and Hcmel Hempstead— 
he proved a much better fighter than scholar; 
in 1743 he was packed otf to India as a writer 
in the service of ‘ John Company He 
reached Madras penniless, and the drudgery 
of his life there moved him to suicide. But 
the pistol snapped twice, and he flung it from 
him, exclaiming: ‘ It appears I am destined 
for something; I will live*. The capture of 
Madras by the French (1746), Clive’s escape 
thence to Fort St David, nis share in its 
defence, in the fruitless siege of Pondicherry 
(1748), and in the storming of Dovikota 
(1749)— these events bring us up to Clive’s 
daring dash upon Arcot (1751). He seized it, 
and held its enormous citadel for eleven whole 
weeks against 7000 natives and 120 French 
soldiers. His own little force was reduced to 
80 Englishmen and 120 sepoys; but, after a 
last desperate assault, the siege was raised 
(November 14), and Clive followed up his 
success by the victories of Arni and Kaveripak 
and the capture of Kovilam and Chingalpat. 
In 1753 ho married Margaret MasMyne, 
sister to the astronomer, and sailed with her 
for England, where he was presented with a 
diamond-hilted sword, cleared his father’s 
estate, stood for St Michaels, but was 
unseated, and otherwise got throug^i a very 
fair fortune* So in 1755 be was back in 
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India, and a twelvemonth later was sum- 
moned from Madras to avenge the tragedy 
of the Black Hole, Calcutta was soon re- 
taken; Chandernagore, the French settlement, 
captured; and at Plassc)^, on June 23, 1757, 
Clive’s 3200 men (two-thirds of them sepoys) 
victoriously encountered Suraj ud Dowlah’s 
50,000 plus 50 French gunners. For three 
years sole ruler in all but name of Bengal, 
Clive, in 1760, with a fortune of more than 
£40,000 a year, returned to England, to be 
hailed by Pitt as ‘ a heaven-born general 
In 1761 he entered parliament as member for 
Shrewsbury; in 1762 was raised to the Irish 
peerage as Baron Clive of Plassey; in 1764 
was created a Knight of the Bath. But 
meanwhile in India the Company’s affairs 
had fallen into the utmost disorder; and Clive 
was the only man who could set them right. 
Fle arrived at Calcutta in 1765, and at once 
applied himself wisely and firmly to reform 
the civil service and re-establish the military 
discipline. Early in 1767 Clive quitted 
India, never to return; in all he had spent 
there less than a dozen years. This time he 
came back to England poorer than he last 
left it; but this time he came back to encoun- 
ter a storm of obloquy. Flis drastic measures 
had raised up a host of influential enemies, 
who stirred up ill-feeling against him. His 
early proceedings in India were in 1772 made 
the subject of animadversion in parliament 
and next year matter for the inquiry of a 
select committee. Ho was examined and 
cross-examined ‘ like a sheop-stcalcr ’. The 
censure implied in the ultimate resolution was 
hardly wiped out by its rider, that ho * did at 
the same time render great and meritorious 
services’ (May 21, 1773). Sickness, opium, 
mental depression — on November 22, 1774 
Clive died by his own hand (perhaps not 
intentionally).— His eldest son, Edward 
(1754-1839), was governor of Madras 1798- 
1803, and in 1804 was made Earl of Powis, 
having married (1784) the daughter of the 
last Earl of Powis of the Herbert lino. — See 
Lives of Clive by Sir John Malcolm (1836, 
with Macaulay’s essay thereon), Malleson 
(1882, 1893), Sir C. Wilson (1890), Sir A. J. 
Arbuthnot (1899), Sir G. Forrest (1918), 
R. Gatty (1927), R. J. Minney (1931). 

CLITHEROW, Margaret, n^e Middleton (c. 
1556-86), a Catholic martyr, called the ‘ Pearl 
of York the wife of a York butcher, was 
pressed to death, March 25, 1586. See Life 
by M. T. Monro (1948). 

CLODp, Edward (1840-1930), British anthro- 
pologist, born at Margate, was secretary of 
the London Joint-Stock Bank (1872-1915), 
and early became known as a rationalist 
thinker. Among his writings are Childhood 
(1873), Myths and Dreams 
Creation (1888), Huxley 
(1916), and The Question 
(1917). See McCabe’s Memoir (1931). 

CLODIUS, Publius C. Pulcher (d. 52 b.c.), a 
Roman tribune (58 b.c.), who brought about 
Cicero s banishment, and tyrannized with his 
gladiators till he was slain by Milo. 

CLOOTZ, Jean Baptiste du Val de Grdce, 
Baron, called Anacharsis Clootz (1755-94), 
was bom at Schloss Gnadenthal, near Clevcs, 
and educated in Paris. While still young he 


traversed Europe under the name of Anach- 
arsis, lavishing his money to promote the 
union of all nations in one family. In the 
French Revolution he saw the fullilmcnt of 
his dreams. He constituted himself the 
‘ orator of the human race and wearied the 
National Assembly with his ravings against 
Christianity. With all its folly his enthusiasm 
was honest, and he was both hated and feared 
by Robespierre, who involved him in 
Hubert’s downfall. He was guillotined 
March 23, 1794. Of his absurd books, may 
be named: Certitude des preuves du Moham- 
niMisme (London 1780), and Im Rdpublique 
du f;cnre hurnain ( 1 793). Sec Lives by Avcnel 
(Paris 1865) and Stern (Berlin 1915). 
CLOPINEL, Sec Miuino. 

CLOPTON, Sir Hugh (d. 1497), a London 
mercer, bencfaclor of his birthplace, Stratford 
on Avon, built (c. 1483) New Place, which 
was Shakespeare’s home from 1597 to 1616, 
and was Lord Mayor of l.ondon in 1492. 
CLOSTERMAN, John (1656'd713), German 
painter, was born at Osnabrilck, and in 1681 
settled in England as a portraitist, notably of 
Queen Anne. 

CLOTAIRE I, or Hlothar, or Clilotar (6th 
cent.), son and successor of C'lovis (q.v.), first 
king of the Franks in Gaul, reigned as sole 
king from 558 to 561.*- Clotaire U reigned 
from 584 to 628. 

CLOTILDA, St (475 -545), daughter of 
Chilpcric, king of Burgundy, in 493 married 
Clovis (q.v.). After his death she lived a life 
of austerity and good works at Tours, where 
she died. 

CLOUET, kloo-ay. A family of French 
portrait painters of Flemish origin (Clowcts 
or Clocts), most important of whom were: 

(1) Francois (r. 1516 -72), son of (2), born 
probably at Tours, succeeded his father as 
court raintcr to Francis I and continued in 
mat olTico under Henry U, F’rancis 11 and 
Charles IX. His masterpiece, the Louvre 
portrait of Elizabeth of Austria, is one of the 
finest exannplcs of the period; that of Mary 
Queen of Scots in the Wallace Collection is 
attributed to him. 

(2) Jean, Jehan, or Janet (d. 1540-41), 
mther of (1), was probably the son of Jehan 
Clouet (c. 1420-c, 1480), a Flemish painter 
who cam© to France as court painter to the 
Duke of Burgundy. He became court 
painter to Francis I, whoso portrait in the 

supposed to bo by him. 
eXOUGH, kluf, (1) Ann Jemima (1820-92), 
English educationist, sister of (2), became in 
1871 first principal of the first hall for women 
^udents at Cambridge, later called Newnham 
College. 

(2) Arthur Hugh (1819-61), English poet, 
was born at Liverpool, son of a cotton 
merchant who emigrated to Charleston. 

- England 

m 1828 and entered Rugby, where he became 
Dr Arnold’s most promising pupil and where 
h@ commenced his friendship with Matthew 
Ar^ld. Though he only got a * second * 
at Balliol, 1841, he was elected a fellow of 
Oriel and there lived through the crisis which 
resulted in Newman’s conversion to Rome. 
His own difficulties with the Thirty-nine 
Articles led to his resignation in 1848. He 
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became for a time principal of the new 
University Hall, attached to University 
College, Gower Street, which had a Unita- 
rian bias little to Clough’s liking (" the 
Sadducees he called them). He had thus 
had experience of religious extremes from 
Puseyism or Newmanism to Unitarianism 
and he hints in a letter that it may be for him 
a case of ‘ no Christianity at all On his 
dismissal from University Hall he obtained 
an examinership in the Education Depart- 
ment. Before taking up that appointment 
he spent some months in Boston, Mass., 
where he met all the Boston Brahmins. 
Financial worries added to his religious 
troubles; in the year he got his fellowship 
at Oriel his hither became a bankrupt. He 
does not seem to have enjoyed much family 
life — the letters to his sister Anne are revcal- 
ing— before his marriage to Miss Blanche 
Smith in 1854. The last years of his short 
life were relatively happy, lie enjoyed not 
only the friendship of the great Victorians, 
Ruskin, Arnold, Carlyle, &c., but also of 
distinguished Americans of the Boston 
connection. At Oriel Clough was the self- 
confident leader of a group, members of the 
Decade, and conducted reading parties in 
vacation to the Lakes and in Scotland. The 
latter resulted in a ‘ Long-vacation pastoral ’ 
called 71ie Bothie (1848), which delighted 
those of his friends whom It did not outrage. 
For one thing it broke the class barrier (the 
Oxford student marries a ‘ Scotch lassie ’), 
for another it is written in loose and conver- 
sational hexameters. His only other long 
poems were Amours de vovugi% also in 
hexameter, written at Rome in 1849; and 
Dipsychusj 1850, both published posthu- 
mously and neither calculated to reassure his 
friends. Arnold hesitated for ten years to 
write his commemorative poem Thyrsis. 
The two-volume Correspondence published 
in 1957 shows that Clough’s dilemma was 
not confined to the Thirty-nine Articles (to 
" the 
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He then took possession of the whole country 
between the Somme and the Loire, and estab- 
hshed himself m Soissons. In 493 he married 
Clotilda (q.v.). She was a Christian, and 
earnestly desired his conversion. In a great 
battle with the Alcmanni near Cologne, 
Gl<-'>yiS as a last resource invoked the God 
Clptfida, oficring if victorious to turn 
Christian. The Alcmanni were routed, and 
on Chrisdnas Day Clovis and several thou- 
sands ol his soldiers were baptized by 
Rcmigius, Bishop of Rheims. In 507, love 
of conquest concurring with orthodox zeal, 
Clovis marched against the Arian Visigoth, 
Alanc U, whom he defeated and slew at 
Vougle, near Poitiers, taking possession of 
the whole country as far as Bordeaux and 
loulouse; but ho was checked at Arles by 
the Ostrogoth Thcodoric. Clovis now took 
up his residence in Paris, where he died,— 
Clovis n, son of Dagobert, reigned over the 
Franks from 638 to 656, 

CLOWES, (1) William (c. 1540-1604), English 
surgeon, served with Leicester in the Low 
Countries and on board the licet that defeated 
the Armada. He became surgeon to the 
queen, and alter a prosperous practice in 
London^ retired to Plaistow in Essex. Flo 
wrote five books in clear and vigorous 
English.— His son, William (1582-1648), was 
also a well-known surgeon. 

(2) William (1779-1847), English printer, 
born at Chichester, in 1803 started the 
London printing business carried on by his 
son, William (1807-83), and was the first 
printer to use steam-driven machines. 

(3) William (1780-1851), English non- 
conformist, born at Burslom, became a 
potter, and in the course of a dissolute youth 
achieved an ephemeral reputation as a 
champion dancer, but in 1805 was converted 
to Methodism, becoming in 1810 a co- 
founder with Flugh Bourne (q.v.) of the 
Primitive Methodists. See Life by Wilkinson 


which after all ho subscribed) but to me 
whole of what is now called the Establish- 
ment, He imbibed the revolutionary 
doctrines of George Sand, called himself a 
republican, disliked class distinction (‘ your 
aversion, the Gentleman ’) and the capitalist 
system. In short, he anticipates the * Angry 
Young Men ’ of the post-war era and this is 
no doubt the reason for revived interest in 
him. Palgravc’s edition of the pocm.s, 1862, 
prefixed a memoir, as did Clough’s widow to 
Poems and Prose Remains (1869). See also 
Dr Lowry’s Letters of Matthew Arnold to 
Arthur Clough and monographs by S. Wad- 
dington (1883), J. L. Osoorne (1920), and 
Memoir of Anne Clough (1897). Carres-^ 
pondence, od. Mulhauser (1957), is his best 
memoir. 

CLOVIO, Glulio, or .Tumi Glovichlsch 
( 14987 I 578 )* miniaturist, was born in Croatia, 
and died at Rome, having for fifty years been 
a monk. See Life by J. W. Bradley (1890). 
CLOVIS, old Ger. CWodwig or Chlodovcch 
(465-511), Merovingian king, succeeded his 
father, Childeric (481), as king of the Salian 
Franks, whose capital was Tournai. His 
first achievement was the overthrow of the 
Gallo-Romans under Syagrius, near Soissons. 

10 




.juUSERET, Gustavo Paul, kloo*z^-ray 
(1823-1900), French soldier, born in Paris, 
served m the Juno insurrection of 1848, the 
Crimea, Algeria, under Garibaldi, and the 
American civil war on the Federal side, 
becoming a general in 1862, and after the war 
founding the New York New Nation. Ho 
returned to Paris in 1868, took a prominent 
part in the Commune (1871), escaped to 
England, America and Switzerland, returned 
to Franco under the amnesty (1880), and in 
1888 was elected to the Chamber of Deputies. 
He published Mdmolres (1888). 

CLUSIUS. Sec Lecluse. 

CLUVERIUS, or Cliiver, Philiijp (1580-1622), 
the founder of historical geography, was 
born at Danzig, studied law at Leyden, and 
visited Norway, England, Scotland. France, 

a &c. See Life by Partsch (Vienna 

g?,*^**^* See Campbell, Sir Colin. 
CLYNES, Joseph Robert (1869-1949), English 
Labour politician, born at Oldham, worked 
in a cotton-mill from the age of ton and 
educated himself. Organizer of the Lan- 
cashire Gasworkers’ Union (1891), he was 
president (1892) and secretary (1894-1912) 
of Oldham’s Trade Council and, entering 
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parliament (1910) was food controller (191S), 
vice-chairman (1922) and lord privy seal 
in Britain’s first Labour cabinet (1924). A 
prison-reform minded home secretary (1929" 
1931), he refused to allow Trotsky to settle 
in Britain. He became a privy counsellor 
(1918). Sec his (1937). 

CLYTAEMNESTRA, in Homeric legend, the 
wife of Agamemnon. 

CNUT, See Canute. 

COATES, (1) Eric (1886-1958), English com- 
poser, born at Hucknall, Notts. Ho studied 
in Nottingham and at the Royal Academy of 
Music, working as violist in chamber music 
groups until, in 1912, he became leading 
violist in the Queen’s Hall Orchestra under 
Sir Henry Wood, who produced several ot 
his early works at Promenade Concerts. 
Success as a composer of attractive light 
music enabled Coates to devote himself to 
composition after 1918. Among his best- 
known compositions are the London Suite 
(1933), The Three Bears (1926), the suites four 
Centuries (1941) and The Three Elizabeths 
(1944), and a number of popular waltzes and 
marches. 

(2) Wells Wintemute (1895-1958), English 
arcliitect, born in Tokio. He was one ot the 
principal figures of the modern movement in 
architecture, and practised as an architect 
from 1929. He studied in Canada and 
London, and in 1933 formed the MARS 
group of architects. He was responsible 
for the design of B.B.C. studios, the EKCO 
laboratories, and many other buildings in 
Great Britain and in Canada, and ho also 
played an important part in the development 
of industrial design. 

COATS, Sir Peter (1808-90), and Thomas 
(1809-83), Scottish industrialists, two 
brothers, thread manufacturers at Paisley, of 
which they were both munificent bcnclactors. 
The former was knighted in 1869. 

COBBE, Frances Power (1822-1904), British 
social worker and feminist, born at New- 
bridge near Dublin, travelled in Italy and 
the East, and wrote Cities of the Past (1864) 
and Italics (1864). A strong theist, a sup- 
porter of women’s rights, and a prominent 
anti-vivisectionist, she published more than 
thirty works, mostly on social questions. 
See her autobiography (1894). 

COBBETT, William (1763-1835), born at 
Farnham, Surrey, was the son of a small 
farmer, and grandson of a day-labourer. 
From scaring crows the boy rose to be plough- 
man; but a visit to Portsmouth and a sight 
of the fleet had spoiled him for farming, 
when, in May 1783, a sudden freak took him 
to London. He reached it with just half a 
crown, and for nine months was quill-driver 
to a Gray’s Inn attorney. Enlisting then in 
the 54th Foot, he first spent a year at Chat- 
ham, where he mastered Lowth’s English 
Grammar^ and read through a whole lending 
library—Swift’s Tale of a Tub had been his 
boyhood’s delight. Next he served as 
sergeant-major in New Brunswick (1785-91), 
meanwhile studying rhetoric, geometry, 
logic, French and fortification. On his 
return he obtained a most flattering dis- 
charge; in February 1792 he married; but in 
March went to France to get out of a court- 


martial on three of Ins late olhccrs, whom he 
had taxed with peculation. Six niontlis later 
ho sailed for America. At Phtlmkiphia he 
taught English to l‘rciich refugees: and, as 
' Peter Porcupine \ wrote tierce imsUuights 
on Dr Priestley, Tom Paine and the native 
Democrats, ‘fwice he was prosecuted for 
libel, and in 1800 lie returned to lingland. 
The 'forics welcomed him witli open arms 
and in 1802 he started his famous BVrA:/y 
Political Register^ which, with one three-* 
months’ break in 1817, eontinuexi till his 
death. But, Tor){ first, it altered its politics in 
1804, till at last it became the most uncom- 
promising champion of Radicalism. A great 
lover of the country, Cobhett settled at Boticy 
in Hampshire, wlicrc he planted, farmed and 
went in for manly sjuirts; a true soldiers’ 
friend, he got two years in Newgate (1HUL12) 
for his strictures on the Hogging of tnilitiumcn 
by German mercenaries. In 1817 money 
muddles and dread of a second imprisonment 
drove him once more across the Atlantic; 
and he farmed in Long Island till, in 1819, 
he ventured back again. Boticy had to be 
sold, but he started a seed -farm at Ivcnsington 
and stood for Coventry (1821) and Preston 
(1826). Both times he faded; hut his ill- 
advised trial for sedition ( 1831 ) was followed 
next year by his return for Oldham. He died 
at Normanby farm, near timldford. and was 
buried at P'arnluim. ‘Phe Rural Hides (new 
cd. with notes by Pitt Cobhett, I8H5) are 
unsurpassable, d hey were a reprint (1830) 
from the Register, aiul ibllowcd or were 
followed by Porcupme\\' Works (12 vols, 
1801), the cxcdlcfU and entertaining English 
Grammar (1818), the savage IHstary of the 
Reforma tkmiiWlA 27), the WmHllanas 
the shrewd, homely Advice m Xmmg Men 
(1830), and forty or fifty more works. 
Cobbett was the originator of Hansard’s 
Debates (IH06), and HowdPa State Trials 
(1809). Sec Lives by E, Smith (1878), IL L 
Carlyle (1904), Cole (1924), Chesterton 
(1925), Pearl ( 1 953) ; LU'e and Letters by Lewis 
Melville (1913). 

COBBOLl), Richard (1797 1877), English 
author of Margaret (kitehpah* (1845) and 
other works, was born at Ipswicfi, and for 
fifty years was rector of Wortham, near Diss. 
—His mother, Elizabeth (1767-1824), wrote 
poetry; and his third son, Tliomas Spencer 
(1828-86), lectured in London on botany, 
zoology, comparative anatoray, geology and 
helminthology. He wrote Enmzm (1864), 
’hipeworms (1866), Human Parasites (1882), 

COB0EN, Ridiard (1804- 4)5), English econ- 
omist and politician, ’ the Apostle of Free 
Trade was bom at Heyshott, near Midhurst, 
Sussex, His father had to sell his farm in 
1814; and Richard* the fourth of his eleven 
children, was sent for five years to a ’ Dolhe- 
boys ’ school in Yorkshire. In 1819 he was 
received into an uncle’s warehouse in London, 
where he showed great aptitude both as clerk 
and commercial traveller. In 1828 he and 
two mends entered into a partnership for 
selling calicoes by commission in London. 
They_ set up an establishment for calico- 
printing in Lancashire in 1831, and in 1832 
Cobden settled in Manchester. In 1835 he 
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visited the United States, and in 1836-37 tlie 
Levant. The result was two pamphlets, 
England, Ireland, and America (1835), and 
Russia (1836), the former preaching free-trade 
and non-intervention, the latter directed 
against ‘ Russophobia I le contested Stock- 

port unsuccessfully on IVce-tradc principles 
in 1837. In 1838 seven merchantwS of Man- 
chester founded the Anti-tU)rn-Iaw League; 
its most prominent member was Cobden. 
His lectures all over the country and his 
speeches in parliament (to which Stockport 
returned him in 1841) were charactcrizeu by 
clear, quiet persuasiveness; and to them was 
in great part due, as Peel acknowledged, the 
abolition of the corn laws in 1846. Cobden’s 
zeal for free trade in corn had, however, to 
such a degree withdrawn his attention from 
private business that he was now a ruined 
man, and u subscription of £80,000 was raised 
in recognition of his services; with this in 
1847 he rc-purchased Dunford, the farmitousc 
in which he was born. As his health, too, 
had sulfered he travelled for fourteen months 
in Spain, Italy, Russia, Ac., and during his 
absence was elected for both Stockport and 
the West Riding; he chose the latter con- 
stituency. Uc shared Bright’s unpopularity 
for opposing the C’rimcan war; and on 
Palmerston's appeal to the country to support 
him in his Chinese policy, of which (fobden 
was a strenuous opponent, he retired from 
the West Riding ami contested Uudderslicld, 
where, however, he was defeated (1857). In 
1859 ho revisited America, and meanwhile 
was elected for Rochdale. Palmerston 
offered him the presidency of the Board of 
Trade; but Cobden felt bound to decline. 
Ill-health forbade his taking further part in 
parliamentary proceedings, but in 1859-60 he 
arranged the treaty of commerce with France. 
Cobden siK)ke out strongly in favour of the 
North during the Amencan civil war, and 
in 1864 strenuously opposed intervention in 
favour of Denmark. Ho died in London, 
and was buried at Lavington, Sussex. His 
Speeches on Questions of Rubltc Rolicy were 
edited by John Bright and Thorold Rogers 
(1870). See Life by Lord Morley (2 vols. 
1881; 14th ed, 1920), and books by J. A. 
Hobson (1918), and W. H. Dawson (1926). 

COBOEN-SANDEILSON, Thomas dames 
(1840 -1922), HngU.sh printer and bookbinder, 
born at Alnwick, a leader of the 19th-century 
revival of artistic typography, worked with 
William Morris (q.v.) ami in 1900 founded 
the Doves Press from which was issued the 
famous Doves Bible (1903). in 1916 the press 
dosed and Cobden-Sanderson threw the type 
into the Thames. See his Journals, 1879-1922 

O and study by A. W, Pollard (San 
SCO 1929). 

COBET, Card Gahrid (1813-89), a Dutch 
Hellenist, born in Paris, and llrom 1846 a 
professor at Leyden. 

COBHAM, Lord. See Oldcasti-b. 

COBORN, Charles, stage-nam© of Colin 
Whitton McCallum (1852-1945), cockney 
comedian of Scottish descent, spent his 
childhood in London's East End, went on 
the stage in 1875 and immortalized the songs 
‘Two lovely Black Byes ' (1886) and ‘ T& 
Man who Broke the Bank at Monte Carlo • 


(1890). See his autobiographical The Man 
who Broke the Bank (1928). 

Merlino. See Folcngo. 
COCCEIUS, or Koch, Johannes (1603-69), 
Cicrman theologian, born at Bremen, in 1636 
became professor of Hebrew at Franeker, and 
in 1650 of Theology at Leyden. His Hebrew 
Lexicon (1669) was the first tolerably 
complete one. 

C'OCCEJl, Heinrich Freiherr von, kok-’say'yee 
(1644-1719), German jurist, born at Bremen, 
prolessor of Law at Heidelberg (1672). 
Utrecht (1689) and Frankfurt an dcr Oder 
(1690). His work on civil law {Juris Public i 
Prudential 1695) was long a text-book.— His 
youngest son, Samuel (1679-1755), born at 
Hctdelberg, also in 1703 became professor at 
Franklurt an dcr Oder, and was ultimately 
FYcderick the Great's chancellor. He 
reformed the Prussian administration of 
uisbec, and wrote on law. See a monograph 
by Trendelenburg (Berlin 1863). 
COCHLAPiUS, or Dobncck, Johann (1479- 
1552), Luther’s opponent, was born near 
Nilrnberg, and died a canon of Breslau. See 
German monographs by Otto (1874) and 
Getz (1886), 

COCHRAN, Sir Charles Blake (1872-1951), 
British theatrical producer, born at Lindflcld 
in Sussex, began as an actor, then turned 
imprc.sario, becoming agent for Mistinguett, 
Houdini and other famous figures. His 
sncclacular presentation of The Miracle 
(1911) won him renown as a producer, but 
after a number of successes, the failure of the 
Wembley rodeo venture in 1924 made him 
bankrupt. However, he made a rapid come- 
back with the brilliant Noel Coward musicals 
Ihis Year of Grace (1928), Bitter Sweet 
(1929) and Cavalcade {V)il). His most 
successful production was Bless the Bride by 
Herbert and Ellis (1947), which ran for 886 
performances. He was knighted in 1948. 
See Life by C. Graves (1951). 

COCHRANE, Lord, See Dundonald. 
COCKBURN, kd'burn, (1) Sir Alexander, 
G.C.B. (1802-80), British judge, in 1822 
entered Irinity Hall, Cambridge, in 1829 was 
called to the bar, and soon became distin- 
guished as a pleader before parliamentary 
committees. In 1 847 he became Liberal M.P. 
for Southampton, in 1850 a knight and 
solicitor-general, in 1 85 llattorney- general, in 
1856 chief-justice of theiCommon Pleas, in 
1858 a baronet (in succession to an uncle), 
and in 1859 lord chief-justice. Fle prose- 
cuted in the Palmer case, and presided over 
the Wainwright and Tichborne cases. He 
represented Britain in Alabama arbitration 
at Genova. 


(2) Alison, nJe Rutherford (1713-94), 
poetess, was born in Selkirkshire. For over 
sixty years she was a queen of Edinburgh 
society. Of her lyrics the best known is the 
exquisite version of * The Flowers of the 
Forest * (* Fve seen the smiling of Fortune 
beguiling '), commemorating a wave of 
calamity that swept over Ettrick Forest, and 
first printed in 1765. In 1777 she discerned in 
Walter Scott ‘ the most extraordinary genius 
of a boy ’ ; in 1 786 she made Burns’s acquain- 
tance, See her Letters (edited by Craig- 
Brown, 1900). 
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(3) Henry (1779-1854), Scottish judge, was 
born perhaps at Cockpen, but more probably 
in the Parliament Close of old Edinburgh. 
He entered the High School in 1787, and the 
university in 1793. Through a debating club 
he became the companion of Jeffrey, Horner 
and Brougham, from whom he imbibed Whig 
opinions. He was called to the Scottish bar 
in 1800; and in 1807 his uncle, the all-power- 
ful Lord Melville, gave him an advocate- 
deputeship — a non-political post, from which, 
on political grounds, he ‘ had the honour of 
being dismissed * in 1810. He rose, however, 
to share with Jeffrey the leadership of the bar. 
A zealous supporter by pen as well as by 
tongue of parliamentary reform, he became 
solicitor-general for Scotland in 1830; had 
the chief hand in drafting the Scottish Reform 
Bill; was elected lord rector of Glasgow 
University (1831); in 1834 was made, as 
Lord Cockburn, a judge of the Court of 
Session; and three years later a lord of 
justiciaiy. He contributed to the Edinburgh 
Review, and was author of an admirable Life 
of Jeffrey (1852) and of four posthumous 
works : Memorials of his Time (1856), Journal, 
1831-44 (2 vols. 1874), Circuit Journeys 
(1888) and Trials for Sedition in Scotland 
(1888). See also Some Letters of Lord 
Cockburn (1932). 

(4) Piers, a freebooter of Henderland, 
near St Mary’s Loch, whose execution at 
Edinburgh in 1529 suggested the Border 
Widow'' s Lament, 

COCKCROFT, Sir John Douglas (1897- ), 

English nuclear physicist, born in Yorkshire, 
was educated at Manchester and Cambridge, 
where he became Jacksonian professor of 
Physics (1939—46). He and Walton by proton 
bombardment succeeded in disintegrating 
lithium (1932) and shared the Nobel prize 
(1951). Cockcroft assisted in the design of 
much special experimental equipment for the 
Cavendish Laboratory, including the cyclo- 
tron. During the second world war he was 
director of Air Defence Research (1941-44) 
and of the Atomic Energy division of the 
Canadian National Research Council (1944- 
1946). He became the first director of 
Britain’s Atomic Energy Establishment at 
Harwell in 1946. He was knighted in 1948 
awarded the O.M. in 1957 and appointed 
master of Churchill College, Cambridge, in 
1959. 

COCKER, Edward (1631-75), a London 
schoolmaster, whose Arithmetick (1678), was 
the first English work really adapted to 
commerce. His reputation for accuracy gave 
rise to the expression ‘ according to Cocker *. 
COCKERELL, (1) Charles Robert (1788- 
1863), a London architect, son of (2), who 
travelled in the Levant and Italy 1810-17, 
was professor of Architecture in the Royal 
Academy 1840-57, and designed the Taylonan 
Institute at Oxford. 

(2) Samuel Pepys (1754-1827), father of 
(1), laid out Brunswick and Mecklenburg 
Squares and designed the tower of St Anne’s, 
Soho. 

COCKERELL, John (1790-1840), English 
industrialist, was bom at Haslingden, 
Lancashire, the son of William Cockerill 
(1759-1832), an inventor who in 1807 estab- 


lished a machine factory at Li6ge. John and 
an elder brother, having in 1812 taken over 
their father’s business, in 1815 started a 
woollen factory at Berlin, and in 1817 the 
famous iron works at Seraing. 

COCTEAU, Jean, kok-td (1891- ), 

French poet and film-director, born at 
Maisons-Lafittc, near Paris. Success came 
early with La Lampe d'Aladin (1907), and ho 
exploited it. He postured and preened and 
ran the gamut of experience— a spectacular 
conversion to Roman Catholicism through 
Jacques Maritain — a derisive repudiation of 
his mentor — recourse to opium — search for 
salvation through solitude— yet met with 
astonishing success in whatever he touched. 
He figured as the sponsor of Picasso, Stravin- 
sky, Giorgio di Chirico and the musical 
group known as Les Six, in complete accord 
with the surrealist and dadaist movements, 
yet in no way slavishly following dictates. 
He has been, in turn, actor, director, scenario- 
writer, novelist, critic, all of his work marked 
by vivacity and a pyrotechnic brilliance. He 
was elected to the French Academy in 1955. 
Significant works arc: (in poetry) Po(isies 
(1916-23), UAnge Heurtebise (1925), La 
Crucifixion (1946); (in novels) Le (Jrand 
£cart (1923), Thomas T Imposteur (1923), Les 
Enfants terribles (1929); (in theatre) Le 
Bceuf siir le toit (1902), Les MarUs dc la Tour 
Eiffel (1921), Orpht^e (1926), Lc Sang d'un 
podte (1932), La Belle et la BSte (1945), 
VAigle d deux tUtes (.1948), these last four 
also on the screen. See his autobiographical 
Maalesh (1950), and Journals; cd. and tr. 
by W. Fowlie (1957). 

CODRINGTON, Sir Edward (1770-1851), 
English admiral, born at Dodington, Glos., 
entered the navy in 1783. In 1794 he was 
lieutenant of Lord Howe’s fiagship in the 
action olf Ushant, and at Trafalgar, in 1805, 
he was captain of the Orion, ana leader of a 
squadron. He rose to the rank of vice- 
admiral in 1821, and in 1826 was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the Mediterranean 
squadron, taking a leading part in the battle 
of Navarino (1827). He was admiral of the 
red in 1837, and in 1839 commander- in-chief 
at Portsmouth. See Memoir by his daughter, 
Lady Bourchier (2 vols. 1873).— -One son, 
Sir William John, G.C.B. (1804-84), was 
commander-in-chief in the Crimea from 
November 11, 1855. — Another, Sir Henry 
John, K.C.B. (1808-77), admiral, took part 
in the destruction of St Jean d’Acro, and 
served in the Baltic in 1854-55. 

CODY, (1) Samuel Franklin (1862-1913), 
aviator, born in Texas, came to England in 
1896 and acquired British nationality. He 
experimented with man-lifting kites, partici- 
pated in the planning and construction of the 
first British dirigible, built an early aeroplane 
in 1908 and was killed in a flying accident. 

(2) William Frederick (1846-1917), Ameri- 
can showman, born in Iowa, was known as 
' Buffalo Bill ’ after killing nearly 5000 buffalo 
in 18 months in pursuance of a contract to 
supply the workers on the Kansas Pacific 
Railway with meat. He served as a scout in 
the Sioux wars, but from 1883 toured with his 
famous Wild West Show. The town of 
Cody in Wyoming stands on part of his 
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former ranch. See study by R. J. Walsh 

CO^E&ORN, Mermo, Baron van ( 1 641-1 704), 
soldier and fortification expert, the ‘ Dutch 
Vauban was born near Lceuwarden, and 
died at The Hiigue. ,c,-ra,u 

COELLO, (1) Alonso Sdnehez (r. 1515-90), 
Spanish portrait-painter, court-painter to 
Philip It, whose portrait by hnn is in the 

National Gallery. 

(2) Claudio (1621-93), Spanish religious 
painter, is known for the sacristy altarpicce 
ill the Escorial and many other church- 
paintings in Toledo, Saragossa and Madrid. 

COGGESHAIX, Ralph de, abbot from 1207 
to 1218 of the Cistercian abbey ofCoggcshall, 
was a native of Cambridgeshire, anti wrote a 
Latin Chronicle (edited by J. Stevenson m 


COGSWELL, Joseph Green, l.L.D. (17K6 • 
1871), American bibliographer, ^ born at 
Ipswich, Mass., was professor of Geology at 
Harvard 1820-23, established the Round Hill 
School with Bancroft (cpv.), edited the New 
York Review (1836 42), and from 1848 was 
superintendent of the Astor I .ibrary. 

COHN, Ferdinand Julius (1828 98), German 
bacteriologist, professor of Botany at Breslau, 
is regarded as the father of bacteriology 
because ho was the first to account it a 
separate science. Me did important research 
in plant pathology, and was associated with 
Koch in his work on anthrax. 

20HORN. See CoiiiioouM. 

20KE, kook, (1) Sir Edward (15.52 46.14), 
English jurist, was born of an old Norfolk 
family, at Mileham. From Norwich school 
he passed in 1567 to Trinity College, C'am- 
bridge, in 1571 to Clifford’s Inn, in 1572 to 
the Inner Temple; and he wtis called to the 
bar in 1578. Mis rise was rapid—from re- 
corder of Coventry (1585) to member for 
Aldcburgh (1589), solicitor-general (1592), 
Speaker of the Flouse of Commons (1593), 
attorney-general (1594), chief-justice of the 
Common Picas (1606), cliief-justice of the 
King’s Bench and privy councillor (1613). 
Meanwhile he had married twice, first, in 
1582, Bridget Fasten, who brought him 
£30,000, and died June 27, 1598; next, 
nineteen weeks later. Lady Elizabeth Hatton, 
the granddaughter of his patron. Lord 
Burghlcy, The rancour shown by him in the 
prosecutions of Essex, Raleigh, and the 
Gunpowder conspirators (160(M)3“05) has 
gained him little credit with posterity; but 
from 1606 he stands forth as a vindicator of 
the national liberties, opposing, unlike Bacon, 
every illegal encroachment on the part of both 
church and crown. Alone of twelve judges, 
he resisted the royal prerogative; and in the 
Overbury case he showed an indiscreet zeal 
to come at the real truth. His removal from 
the bench on most trivial grounds (November 
1617) was aggravated by a quarrel with his 
wife; and though ten months afterwards he 
was recalled to the council, his conduct in 
parliament from 1620 as a leader of the 
Popular party, an opponent of Spain and of 
nonopolies, estranged him for ever from the 
:ourt. In 1621-22 ho suffered nine months* 
iurance in the Tower; still, old though he 
vas, he carried his opposition into the next 


reign, the Petition of Right (1628) being 
largely his doing. Ho died at Stoke Poges, 
and was buried at Tittlcshall in Norfolk. 
Coke’s four Institutes (1628-44) deal with 
tenures, statutes, criminal law, and the 
jurisdiction of the several law-courts. The 
lirst of these, and most famous, is the so- 
callcd Coke upon lJttIeton‘---a commentary 
that, in spite of its puerile etymologies, has 
still a real, if mainly historical, value. Eleven 
of the thirteen parts of his epoch-making 
Law Reports wore published during bis 
lifetime (1600-15); and the whole, translated 
out of the original French and Latin, fills 
6 vols. in Thomas and Eraser’s edition (1826), 
kScc Lives by Woolrych (1826), C. W. Johnson 
(18.17) and C. W. James (1929). 

(2) ’rh(mia.s(1747-1814), Ihiglisb Methodist 
bi.shop, born at Brecon, graduated in 1768 at 
Oxford, and became a curate in Somerset, 
but in 1777 joined the Methodists, and was 
attached to the London circuit. He nine 
times visited America, and died in the Indian 
Ocean on a missionary voyage to Ceylon. 
Mo published, besides religious works, 
extracts from his American Journals (1790), 
a History of the IVest Indies (3 vols, 18()8 “1 1), 
and, with Menry Moore, *i Life of Wesley 
(1792). 

(3) 'Fhomas WJUiam. See LniciiSTHR <)P 
Moi.kham. 

COIvARI), Mansion (d. 1484), the first printer 
of Bruges, was of I •'reach extraction. 

GOIJiEU'r, Jean Baptiste, koNmyr (1619™* 
168.1), In'cnch statesman, was born at Rheims, 
obtained a post in the War Ollicc, and in 1651 
entered the service of Mazarin. When in 
1661 he became the chief minister of 
Louis XIV, he found the finances in a ruinous 
condition, and immediately began his reforms. 
Dishonest administrators were imprisoned; 
farmers of the state-revenues were forced to 
yield up the resources of the crown; the 
debts of the state were reduced by arbitrary 
composition; and in all the departments of 
finance order and economy were introduced 
so that in ten years the revenue was more 
than doubled. Agriculture was improved 
and commerce extendedj roads and canals 
wore made. Mo reorganized the colonies in 
Canada, Martinique and St Domingo, and 
founded others at Cayenne and Madagascar. 
Me found Franco with a few old rotten ships, 
and in a few years had provided her with one 
of the strongest ileets in the world, with well- 
equipped arsenals, and a splendid body of 
seamen. He improved the civil code, and 
introduced a martne code. The Academies of 
Inscriptions, Science and Architecture were 
founded by him. In short, Colbert was the 
patron of industry, commerce, art, science 
and literature— the founder of a new epoch 
in France. His aim was to raise the strength 
of France by developing every side of the 
national life. In this— often by arbitrary 
measures— he entirely succeeded during the 
early part of Louis’s reign, but the wars and 
the extravagance of the court undid all that 
had been accomplished. Colbert died bitterly 
disappointed, and hated by the pewle as 
the cause of their oppressive taxes. See his 
Lettres, instructions et mJmolre^ (8 vols. 
1862-82); Lives by Cltoent (3rd ©d* 1892), 
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Neymarck (1877), Gourdault (6th ed. Tours 
1885), Dussieux (1886), La Ronci6re 0919- 
1920); books by Cosnac (1892), Cole (1939). 

COLBURN, (1) Henry (d. 1855), a London 
publisher, in 1814 started the New Monthly 
Magazine. He published Disraeli’s first 
novel In 1841 his business was taken over 
by Messrs Hurst and Blackett. 

(2) Zerah (1804-40), American child 
prodigy, born in Vermont, displayed such 
powers of calculation that in 1810 his father 
left Vermont to exhibit him. He answered in 
twenty seconds such questions as ‘ How many 
hours in 1811 years? ’ and a few years later 
solved much more complicated problems 
with equal rapidity. He was shown in Great 
Britain and Paris; from 1816 to 1819 ho 
studied at Westminster School at the expense 
of the Earl of Bristol His father died in 1824, 
and he returned to America; here he was a 
Methodist preacher for nine years, and from 
1835 professor of Languages at Norwich, Vt. 
His remarkable faculty disappeared as ho 
grew to manhood. 

COLCHESTER, Charles Abbot, 1st Baron 
(1757-1829), Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, was born at Abingdon. He was 
educated at Westminster and Christ Church, 
Oxford, and in 1779 entered the Middle 
Temple. Returned to parliament as a strong 
Tory in 1795, he improved in his first session 
the legislation regarding temporary and 
expiring laws; and it is due to his exertions 
that municipal bodies receive a copy of all 
new acts as soon as they are printed. To him 
too we mainly owe the Private Bill Odicc and 
the royal record commission, whose proceed- 
ings he for many years superintended. But 
his greatest service was in the Act (1800) for 
taking the first census. He was Speaker 
from 1802 until 1817, when he retired with a 
peerage. See his Diary and Correspondence 
(3 vols. 1861), edited by his son Charles, 
second Lord Colchester (1798-1867), who 
was postmaster-general in 1858. 

COLE, (1) George. See (5). 

(2) George Douglas Howard (1889-1958), 
English economist, historian and detective- 
story writer, born in London, was educated at 
St Paul’s School and Balliol College, Oxford, 
where in 1925 he became reader in Economics 
and in 1944 Chichele professor of Social and 
Political Theory. Historian, chairman (1939- 
1946, 1948-50) and president from 1952 of 
the Fabian Society, he wrote numerous books 
on Socialism, including Lives of William 
Cobbett (1925) and Robert Owen (1925) and 
a history of the British working-class move- 
ments, 1789-1947 (1948), often in collabora- 
tion with his wife, Margaret Isobel Cole and 
her brother, Raymond Postgate. The Coles 
also collaborated in writing detective-fiction. 
See D. Mirsky, The Intelligentsia of Great 
Britain (1935). 

(3) Sir Henry (1808-82), British writer and 
art critic, bom at Bath, became assistant- 
keeper of the Records in 1838. He wrote for 
the newspapers, and, as * Felix Summerly *, 
produced children’s books. Chairman of 
the Society of Arts, he did valuable service on 
the committee of the Great Exhibition of 
1851, founded the South Kensington Museum 
and in 1860 became its director. He was 


created K.C.B. in 1875. See his Auto- 
biography (1884). 

(4) Thomas (1801-48), born at Bolton, 
removed to America in 1819, where he 
became one of the best-known landscape- 
painters. In 1 830 two of his pictures appeared 
in the Royal Academy, and he afterwards 
made sketching tours through England, 
France, and Italy; but all his best landscapes 
were American. 

(5) Vicat (1833-93), landscape-painter 
(especially of Surrey scenes), was born at 
Portsmouth, the son of the painter, George 
Cole (1810-83). Ho was elected an R.A. in 
1880. See Life by Chigncll (3 vols. 1889). 

COLEBROOKK, Henry I'homas (^1765 4837), 
English orientalist, born in l.ondon, became 
an ofiicial in India, made a study of Sanskrit 
and aroused interest in Asiatic language and 
culture by his essays and hts Sanskrit Gram- 
mar 0805). See Life by his son, Sir T. E. 
Colcbrookc (1873), and Max MOllcr’s 
Biographical Essays (1884). 

COLENSO, John William (1814 -83), Bishop 
of Natal, was born at St Austell, and gradu- 
ated in 1836 from St John's College, Cam- 
bridge, of which he became a fellow. He 
published Misedhmeous Examples in Algebra 
in 1848, Plane Trigonometry in 1851, and 
Village Sermons in 1853, in which same year 
he was appointed first Bishop of Natal He 
soon mastered the Zulu language, prepared 
a grammar and dictionary, and translated 
the Prayer-book and part of the Bible. His 
The Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua 
Critically Examined (1862-79), which cast 
doubts upon biblical accuracy, was regarded 
as heretical and his Metropolitan, Bishop 
Gray of Capetown, went to great lengths in 
attempting to have him deposed, even publicly 
excommunicating him. Colcnso also earned 
disfavour by championing dispossessed 
negroes. Tie died at Durban. Sc© Life by 
Sir G. W. Cox (2 vols. 1888). 

COLEPEPER, John (d. 1660), a native of 
Sussex, served abroad, and was returned for 
Kent in 1640 to the Long Parliament. There 
he pursued a course much tlic same as Hyde’s 
(sec Clarendon), and in 1642 was created 
chancellor of the Exchequer, in 1643 master 
of the Rolls, and in 1644 Lord Colepcpcr. 
COLERIDGE, (1) Hartley (1796-1849), eldest 
son of (3), born at Clevedon, Somerset* was 
brought up by Southey at Greta Hall, and 
was educated at Ambicside school and Mer- 
ton College, Oxford. His scholarship was 
great but unequal; his failures to wm the 
Newdigate filled him with * a passionate 
despondency’; and he forfeited an Oriel 
fellowship by intemperance. He spent two 
years in London, tried taking pupils at 
Ambleside, occasionally writing for Blacks 
wood's Magazine^ lived some time at Gras- 
mere, and then went to live at Leeds with one 
Bingley, a publisher, for whom he wrote 
biographies, published under the titles of 
Biographia Borealis (1833) and Worthies of 
Yorkshire and Lancashire (1836). Bingley 
also printed a small volume of his poems in 
1833. Hartley subsequently lived at Gras- 
mere, with two short intervals of teaching at 
Sedbergh. Provided for by an annuity, he 
continued to write poetry, and edited Ford 
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and Massinger. His days were spent in fitful 
study, lonely reverie, and wanderings over the 
Lake Country, with occasional lapses into 
intemperance. His poetry is graceful, tender 
and sincere. His Poems were collected by his 
brother Derwent, with a Memoir (2 vols. 
1851); also his Essays and Marginalia (2 vols. 
1851). See Lives by Griggs (1929), Hartman 
(1931). 

(2) John Duke, 1st Baron Coleridge (1821- 
1894), was the eldest son of the judge Sir 
John Taylor Coleridge (1790-1876), the 
poet’s nephew and Kcblo’s biographer. 
Educated at Eton and Oxford, he became 
successively solicitor-general (1868), attor- 
ney-general (1871), chief-justice of the 
Common Pleas (1873), and lord chief- 
justice of England (1880). 

(3) Samuel Taylor (1772-1834), English 
poet, son of a vicar of Ottcry St Mary, Devon, 
was educated at Christ’s Hospital and at 
Jesus College, Cambridge. In his essay on 
Christ’s Hospital (essays of Elia), Charles 
Lamb described the impression made on him 
by his senior there. Coleridge’s university 
career was interrupted by a runaway enlist- 
ment in the 15th Dragoons. Apparently it 
was at Cambridge that he imbibed revolution- 
ary views at about the time when Southey 
was giving concern to the authorities at 
Balliol College, Oxford, for a like reason. 
The two young poets met at Bristol in 1794 
and planned a ‘ pantisocracy ’ or communist 
society on the banks of the Susquehanna, 
which came to nothing. Coleridge now 
became immersed in lecturing and iournalism 
of various sorts, activities which were to 
engage his attention for the greater part of 
his working career. Bristol was the centre 
of these activities, which included itinerant 
preaching at Unitarian chapels. In his essay 
^ My First Acquaintance with Poets * Hazlitt 
has a memorable description of one of these 
occasions. The Bristol circle provided 
Coleridge with generous friends—Cottle the 
bookseller boro the loss arising from the 
publication of his first book of poems (1796), 
which is chiefly interesting now for the * Ode 
to Franco % in which he recants revolutionary 
views. Thomas Poole, another ‘ friend of 
liberty’, lent him and his newly married 
wife, Sara Fricker (Southey’s sistcr-in-law), 
a cottage at Nether Stowey, where they 
enjoyed the intimate friendship of the Words- 
worths, William and Dorothy. The result 
was momentous for English poetry— from 
their discussions emerged a new poetry 
which represented a revulsion from nco- 
classic artificiality and, as a consequence, 
the renovation of the language of poetry. 
lyrical Ballads (1798), which opened with 
Coleridge’s magical ‘ Ancient Mariner ’ 
and closed with Wordsworth’s ‘ Tintern 
Abbey was thus in the nature of a manifesto. 
A visit to Germany with the Wordsworths 
(1798-99) gave Coleridge a permanent bent 
for German philosophy and criticism, and 
this he was a means of passing into the 
current of English thought and taste. In 
1800 he went north to Keswick and for a 
time, with the Wordsworths at Grasmere and 
Southey already resident at Keswick, it 
looked as if a fruitful career was opening out 


for him, but his moral collapse, duo partly to 
opium, made the next few years a misery to 
him and his friends. His ‘ Ode to Dejection ’ 
(1802) is both a recantation of Wordsworth’s 
animistic view of Nature and a confession of 
failure. Henceforth his association with 
Wordsworth was strained; his relations with 
Dorothy were constant only through her 
devotion to him. A brief stay in Malta as 
secretary to the Governor (1804-06) may 
well have directed him to orthodoxy, though 
he seems to have retained his Unitarian 
attitude as late as 1809 when ho began his 
weekly paper. The Friend (1809), published as 
a book in 1818. Settled in London, finally 
as the guest of the Gillmans in Highgate 
(from 1816) he engaged in various activities— 
miscellaneous writing, lecturing at the Royal 
Institution (his lectures on Shakespeare 
alone survive of this activity) and the stage 
(Remorse (1813) had a mild success at Drury 
Lane). In 1816 he published ‘ Christabel ’ and 
that wonderful fragment, ‘ Kubla Khan’, both 
written in his earlier period of inspiration. 
He hud long relinquished the idea of renewing 
that inspiration and resigned himself, as he 
indicates in the close of ‘ Dejection ’ to 
philosophical speculation. In this ho suc- 
ceeded to the extent of impressing contem- 
poraries who were glad to have a reasoned 
defence of orthodoxy and resistance to dema- 
gogic politics. His critical writing in these 
middle years is important also as (so Saints- 
bury thought) the finest ‘ creative ’ criticism in 
the language. It has to be pieced together 
from various works— from Biographia Lite-- 
raria (1817), Aids to Reflecmn (1825, 
largely philosophical) and Ariima Poetae 
(1895). Coleridge’s small corpus of inspired 
poetry written during his intimacy with 
Wordsworth is at once a perfect illustration 
of that gift of imagination which the roman- 
tics exalted and a marvel of verbal music. 
In our day, however, for these things arc 
taken for granted, his theological and 
politico-sociological works have been read 
(despite their awkward style) with a fresh 
interest. His Tory-democratic attitude appeals 
to many and his defence of orthodoxy, which 
is always philosophical, has influenced 
modern ’ noo-Christianity It might be said 
that the religious ‘ reaction ’ which he 
represented in the early 19th century has its 
counterpart in the modern * reaction ’ which 
looks to religion and authority as a remedy 
for social evil. His Biographia Literaria 
(1817), despite its personal divagations, which 
are always interesting, is one of our great 
critical documents. It reviews his literary 
relations with Wordsworth, and whilst 
indicating blemishes In the great poet— 
chiefly excessive ’ accklcntality * and a 
mistaken notion of the language of real life- 
leaves no doubt of hiwS essential greatness* 
Some, however, have found it carping, and 
even an act of treachery to his imrmer 
collaborator. 

Standard editions of the works are Poetical 
Works ed. J. D. Campbell (1893 and 1899), 
and Complete Poetical Works ed. B. H, 
Coleridge (1912), who also edited the Letters 
in 1895. See also t/npubUshed Letters'- ©d, 
E. L. Griggs 1932, and Collected Letters 
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(1956). Studies of Coleridge include those 
by Fausset (1926); S. Potter (1935); E. K. 
Chambers (1938); House (1953) and J. B. 
Beer (1959). The standard biography is by 
J. D. Campbell (1894). 

(4) Sara (1802-52), daughter of (3), was 
born December 23 at Greta Hall, Keswick, 
and brought up in Southey’s household. In 
1822 she translated Dobrizhoffcr’s Historia de 
AbiponibuSi and in 1825 the ‘ Loyal Servitor’s * 
memoirs of the Chevalier Bayard. In 1829 
she married her cousin, Henry Nelson 
Coleridge, and helped to edit her father’s 
writings. She died May 3, 1852. Her own 
works were Pretty Lessons for Good Children 
(1834) and Phantasmion (1837), a fairy-tale. 
Her Memoirs and Letters were edited by her 
daughter in 1873.— Her son, Herbert Cole- 
ridge (1830-61), educated at Eton and Balliol, 
was called to the bar, but devoting himself to 
comparative philology, worked for the 
Philological Society’s dictionary, and wrote 
a Thirteenth Century Glossarial Index (1859) 
and an essay on King Arthur. 
COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, Samuel (1875- 
1921), English composer, born in London, 
the son of a West African doctor and an 
Englishwoman, composed Hiawatha (1898- 
1900) and other cantatas and orchestral 
works. 

COLET, John {c. 1467-1519). born in London, 
was the son of Sir Henry Colct, twice Lord 
Mayor. Colet studied at Oxford, and about 
1493 travelled to Italy. Here he became 
acquainted with the views of Savonarola, 
which subsequent study and experience led 
him to regard with increasing approval. 
Having returned to England in 1496, and 
been ordained priest, he lectured at Oxford on 
the Epistles of St Paul, and attracted great 
attention, his principles of interpretation 
being at every point opposed to those of 
the scholastic theologians. In 1498 Erasmus 
came to Oxford, and it is one of Colet’s chief 
claims to remembrance that he powerfully 
influenced that scholar’s opinions on the 
proper methods of Scripture interpretation 
and on the value of the scholastic philosophy. 
In 1 505 Colet was made Dean of St Paul’s, 
and continued to deliver lectures on difierent 
books of Scripture, which gave rise to much 
diversity of opinion; charges of heresy 
were brought against him, but Archbishop 
Warham refused to support them. With the 
large fortune Colet inherited from his father 
he founded St Paul’s School in 1509-12. He 
died of dropsy. See Seebohm’s Oxford 
Reformers (2nd ed. 1869), and Lives by the 
Rev. J. H. Lupton (1887) and Sir J. A. R. 
Marriott (1933). 

COLETTE, Sidonie Gabrielle (1873-1954), 
French novelist, born at Saint-Sauveur-en- 
Puisaye. Her early books were written in 
collaboration with her first husband, Henri 
Gauthier- Villars (pen-name Willy) ; after 
their divorce in 1906 she appeared in music- 
halls in dance and mime, and out of this 
period came V Envers du music-hall (1913). 
Her work is characterized by an intense, 
almost entirely physical preoccupation with 
immediate sense experiences which she 
marshals in poetic detail. Her novels include 
the Claudine series (1900-05; trans. in part 


1953), CMri (1920; trans. 1930), La Pin de 
Chdri (1926; trans. 1933), La Chatte (1933; 
trans. 1953), Gigi (1945; trans. 1953) and 
The Stories of Colette (trans. 1958). In 1912 
she married Henry do Jouvcncl, and in 1935, 
Maurice Goudeket. She was president of 
the Academic Goncourt, See studies by 
M. Goudeket (1957) and M. Lc Hardouin 
(1958). 

COLFAX, Schuyler (1823-85), American 
statesman, was born at New York and died 
at Mankato, Minnesota. Originally a news- 
paper editor, in 1868 he was elected vice- 
president of the United States, in Grant’s 
lirst term. Implicated, apparently unjustly, 
in the Credit Mobilier charges of 1873, he 
spent the rest of his life in political retirement. 
See Life by Hollister (1886). 

COLIGNY, Gaspard de, kol-ecn-yve (1519-72), 
French Huguenot loader, born at Chatillon- 
sur-Loing, early distinguished himself in the 
wars of Francis 1 and Henry 11. In 1552 he 
was made admiral of France, though he 
never commanded at sea; in 1557 he saved 
his country by holding St Quentin with a 
handful of men for seventeen days against the 
army of Spain. It was during his imprison- 
ment, after the capture of this town, that ho 
embraced ProtestaiUivSm, to the furtherance of 
which the rest of his life was consecrated. 
After the defeat of Dreux (1562), where 
Condd was taken prisoner, Coligny drew 
off the Huguenot remnant into Normandy; 
in the second Huguenot war, on Condc’s 
death (1569), he was appointed generalissimo 
and brought about the favourable peace of 
St Germain (1570). Catharine do’ Medici, 
however, alarmed at the growing power of 
the Huguenots and at Coligny’s ascendency 
over young Charles IX, determined by one 
desperate stroke to regain her power; and 
Coligny was one of the first victimsS in the 
massacre of St Bartholomew, August 24, 
1572. He was the noblest Frenchman of 
his time. His religious zeal was purely 
disinterested, and he had France’s welfare 
deeply at heart. His great aim was to make 
the Huguenots a national party, and to defeat 
the schemes of Spain. Sec Lives by Black- 
burn (Philadelphia 1869), Bersicr (trans. 
1884), Dclabordc (Paris 1880) and Whitehead 
(1904). 

COLINS, Alexander (c. 1526-3612), Flemish 
sculptor of the Emperor Maximilian’s tomb 
at Innsbruck, was born at Mechlin, and died 
at Innsbruck. 

COLLARD, Frederick William (1772-1860), a 
London piano-man ufacturcr, born at Wivelis- 
combe, Somerset, like his brother and partner, 
William Frederick (1776-1866). 

COLLE, Raffaello del (c. 1490-1566), an 
Italian religious painter, pupil of Raphael. 
COLLEONI, Bartolommeo (1400-75), Italian 
condottiere, born near Bergamo, fought on 
both sides in the strife between Milan and 
Veniccj where he finally settled in 1454, 
becoming generalissimo. Ho is the subject 
of a famous Venetian equestrian statue by 
Verrochio (q.v.). See Lives by Oscar 
Browning (1891) and Bclotii (1923). 
COLLETT, Jacobine Camilla, nde Wergeland 
(1813-95), Norwegian novelist, born in 
Kristiansand. A sister of the more famous 
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Henrik Wergeland, she championed the 
rights of women and social justice. Her 
novels mark the beginning of realism in 
Norwegian fiction. 

COLLEY, Sir George (1835-81), British 
soldier, joined the army in 1854, and served 
in Cape Colony and China. He ably man- 
aged the transport service in the Ashanti 
expedition, in 1875 accompanied Sir Garnet 
Wolseley to Natal and from 1876 to 1880 he 
was mostly in India as secretary to the 
viceroy. Appointed governor and com- 
mander-in-chief of Natal in April 1880, he 
commanded against the Boers at Laing’s 
Nek and Ingogo, and fell, shot through the 
forehead, at Majuba Hill. See Life by Sir 
W. Butler (1899). 

COLLIER, (1) Arthur (1680-1732), English 
philosopher, was born at Steeple Langlbrd 
rectory, Wilts, where he himself became 
rector in 1704. At Balliol he had studied 
Descartes and Malcbranchc; and his Clavis 
Universalis (1713, but written 170.3) coincides 
remarkably with Berkeley’s Theorv of Vision 
(1709). See Life by R. Benson (1837). 

(2) Jeremy (1650-1726), English nonjuror, 
was born at Stow cum Quy, Cambridgeshire. 
His father was a clerical schoolmaster at 
Ipswich, and here and at Cains C’oUcge, 
Cambridge, he was educated, aficrward.s 
becoming rector of Ampton near Bury St 
Edmunds, and lecturer at Gray’s Inn. His 
reply to Burnet’s Inaidry into the State of 
Affairs (1688) cost him some months in 
Newgate. He next waged warfare on the 
crown with incisive pamphlets, and was 
arrested in 1 692 on suspicion of being involved 
in a Jacobite plot. In 1 696 he gave absolution 
to the would-bc assassins Friend and Rarkyns 
on the scaffold, for which ollcnce he was 
outlawed. In 1697 he published his Short 
View of the Jfnmioralif v of the Bi^tlish Stcm% 
which fell like a thunderbolt among the wits. 
Congreve and Vanbrugh answered angrily, 
and were crushed anew by Collier. Drydcn 
m the preface to his Fables (1700) acknow* 
lodged that he had been justly reproved. 
Collier continued to preach to a congregation 
of nonjurors, and was consecrated bishop in 
1713. He upheld the ‘usages’, and laid 
himself open to a charge of holding Romish 
views. His largest works were the Great 
HistoricaU Geographical Geneahgicaf and 
Poetical Dictionary (4 vols, folio, 1701-21), 
and An Ecclesiastical History of Great Britain 
(2 vols. folio, 1708-14). 

, J?) (1708-86), the Lancashire poet, 

Tim Bobbin’, was born at Urmston, near 
Manchester, the son of the curate of Stretford, 
and from 1729 was usher or master of a 
school at Milnrow, near Rochdale, His 
rhyming satire. The Blackbird, appeared in 
1739, and his View of the Lancashire Dialect 
(m humorous dialogue) in 1775, See his 
Works, with Life (Rochdale 1895), 

(4) John (1850-1934), English painter, the 
son of Lord Monks well the judge, painted 
portraits and subject pictures, including the 
much-reproduced Fallen Mof and The Last 
Voycige of Henry Hudson (Tate Gallery), 

. (5) John Payne (1789-1883), English 
journalist and Shakespearean author, born 
in London, became in 1809 a parliamentary 
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reporter, but his real literary career com- 
menced in 1820 with The Poetical Decameron. 
From 1825 to 1 827 he issued a new edition of 
Dodslefs Old Plays, and in 1831 his History 
of English Dramatic Poetry, and Annals of 
the Stage to the Restoration. Appointed 
t Duke of Devonshire, he from 

lp5 to 1839 published Sew Facts regarding 
Shakespeare, followed by an edition of the 
plays (8 vols. 1842 -44), and Shakespeare^ s 
Library (1844), a reprint of the histories, 
novels and early dramas on which Shakes- 
peare drew. In 1852 ho announced his 
discovery of an extensive scries of marginal 
annotations in a I7th-ccniury hand on a 
copy of the second Shakespeare folio (1631- 
1632) ho had bought— the ‘ Perkins folio 
1 licse he published as Notes and Emendations 
to Shakespeare, and calmly lifted them into 
his 1853 edition of Shakespeare. The 
emendations yvcrc furiously applauded or 
lunously assailed; the best Shakespearian 
students were more or less sceptical. Collier’s 
alleged discovery of his suspiciously long-lost 
notes ol Coleridge’s lectures on Shakespeare 
and Milton, delivered in 1811, was also 
called in question. When at last in 1859 the 
loho was sent to tlic British Museum for 
examination, it was conclusively proved that 
the boa.stcd emendations were recent fabrica- 
tions. <k>llicr died at Maidenhead, and after 
his death some manipulated books were 
discovered in his own library. Sec Dr 
Inglcby’s Complete Vieyv of the Shakspere 
•rsy (1861); Collier’s own An Old 


Con trovers, 
Man*s Diary 


(1871-72); and Life and 


Bibliography by Wheatley (1885), 
C-OLUNCkS, Jesse (1831-1920), English 
politician, was born at Littlcham-cum- 
bxmouth in Devonshire. Elected Radical 
M.P. for Ipswich in 1880, he sat for Bordcslcy 
as a Unionist (1886-1918), and was specially 
ulentilicd with the Agricultural Labourers’ 
Union and measures for promoting allotments 
and small holdings p three acres and a cow ’). 
I*X.. (11P72), he was under-secretary for the 
Home Ofllcc in 1895-1902. Sec Life by 
himsdrand Sir J, L. Green (1920), 
COLUNGWOOD, (I) Cutlibert, Lord (1750- 
1810), English admiral, was born at Newcastle 
upon-Tyne, He entered the navy at eleven, 
and from 1778 his career was closely con- 
nected with that of Nelson, whom he 
loUowed up the ladder of promotion step by 
step. Among the great naval victories in 
which he bore a prominent part, were those 
of Lord Howe off Brest in 1794; of Lord 
^rvjs oT Cape St Vincent in 1797; and of 
Trafalgar m 1805, where ho held the second 
command. A peerage was his reward. After 
.several years’ uneventful service in the 
Mediterranean, he died at sea, and was buried 
beside Nelson, in St Paul’s. See his Corres- 
pondence and Life (1828), and shorter Lives 
W 1^*78) and Clark 

Russell (1891). 

(2) Robin George (1889-1943), English 
philosopher, archaeologist and historian, 
born at Coniston, Waynflet© professor of 
Metaphysical Philosophy at Oxford (1934- 
1941), a leading authority on the archaoolo^ 
of Roman Britain, was jreatly influenced by ‘ 
Croce’s idealism as in J&say in JPkHosopmeal 
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Method (1933), «&c., but developed his own 
more empirical Principles of Art (1937). See 
his Autobiography (new ed. 1951). 

COLLINS, (1) Anthony (1676-1729), English 
deist, was born at Heston near Hounslow. 
He passed from Eton to King’s College, 
Cambridge, and became the disciple and 
friend of John Locke. In 1707 he published 
his Essay concerning the Use of Reason' in 
1709 Priestcraft in Perfection. In 1711 he 
visited Holland, where he made the friendship 
of Le Clerc; in 1713 appeared his Discourse 
on Free-thinking., best known of all his works, 
to which Bentley replied in his famous 
Remarks. In 1713 Collins made a second 
visit to Holland; in 1718 he became treasurer 
for Essex, and in 1724 issued his Grounds and 
Reasons of the Christian Religion. 

(2) Charles AJlston (1828-73), second son 
of (6), in early life painted Pre-Raphaelite 
pictures which are valued by collectors. In 
1860 he married the younger daughter of 
Charles Dickens, and having already turned 
his attention to literature, produced The 
Eye-witness essays (1860), two novels, &.c. 

(3) John Churton (1848-1908), English 
scholar, who graduated from Balliol College 
Oxford, in 1872, was a learned critic and 
editor of English classics, and in 1904 became 
professor of English Literature at Birming- 
ham. See Life by his son (1911). 

(4) Michael (1890-1922), Irish politician 
and Sinn Fein leader, born near Clonakilty, 
was largely responsible for the negotiation of 
the treaty with Great Britain in 1921. He 
was killed in an ambush between Bandon and 
Macroom. See Life by R. Taylor (1958). 

(5) William (1721-59), English poet, was 
born at Chichester, the son of a hatter, who 
was twice mayor. From the prebendal 
school of his native city he passed in 1733 to 
Winchester, and thence in 1741 to Oxford, 
as a demy of Magdalene. He took his B.A. 
in 1743; and having been pronounced * too 
indolent even for the army % and dissuaded 
from entering the church, as the sole alter- 
native he came to London and sought to 
make a living by literature. He now fell into 
‘ irregular habits and was at times reduced 
to the greatest straits; Dr Johnson once 
rescued him from the bailiffs by obtaining an 
advance from a bookseller on the promise of 
Collins to translate the Poetics of Aristotle. 
It was during this period, however, that he 
wrote his Odes, upon which his fame as a 
poet now rests. They attracted no notice at 
the time of their publication (1747), and they 
were little valued even by Gray and Dr 
Johnson. By the death of an uncle in 1749, 
Collins inherited £2000, which enabled him 
to retire to Chichester, and apparently to 
pursue a regular course of study. It was 
about this time that he met Home, the author 
of Douglasy and gave him his * Ode on the 
Superstitions of the Highlands *, a poem in 
which, says Lowell, ‘the whole Romantic 
School is foreshadowed *. It was first pub- 
lished in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh (1788). Before 1753 
Collins felt the approaches of the mental 
disease to which he finally succumbed, and 
sought relief in a visit to France. On his 
return he gradually became worse, and his 


reason completely gave way, thouj^h ho 
sometimes had lucid intervals. Pie died so 
unknown to fame that no newspaper of the 
day had any notice of his death. See H. W. 
Garrod’s Collins (1929) and Edmund 
Blundcn’s edition of the Poems (1929). 

(6) William (1788-1847), English land- 
scape and figure painter, father of (2) and 
(8), was born in London, of a Wicklow 
family, and studied at the Royal Academy. 
He is remembered for his subject pictures of 
country scenes, such as Blackberry Gatherers 
and The Bird-catchers (1814). He was elected 
an R.A. in 1820; studied and sketched in 
Italy in 1836-38; and died in London. Sec 
Life (1848) by Wilkie Collins. 

(7) William (1789-1853), Scottish publisher, 
founder in 1820 of the famous firm of the 
name in Glasgow, 

(8) William Wilkie (1824-89), novelist, 
elder son of (6), was born in London. He 
was educated partly at Highbury, but during 
1836-39 was with his parents in Italy, After 
his return he spent four years in business, and 
then entered Lincoln’s Inn; but gradually 
took to literature, the Life of his father (1848) 
being his earliest production . To it succeeded 
Antonina y or the Fall of Rome (1850), Basil 
(1852), Hide and Seek (1 854), The Dead Secret 
(1857), The Woman in White (1860). No Name 
(1862), Armadale (1866), The Moonstone 
(1868), The New Magdalen (1873), &c.— in 
all, fully a score of novels and collections of 
novelettes. See study by S. M. Ellis (1931), 
and T. S. Eliot’s Selected Essays 1917-32 
(1932). 

COLLINSON, (1) Peter (1694 -1768), English 
botanist and naturalist, was born at Hugal 
Hall, near Windermere, and became a 
manufacturer of hosiery. Ho introduced 
American plant species into Britain, and vice 
versa^ thereby assisting agricultural progress 
in both countries. 

(2) Sir Richard (1811-83), British admiral 
and arctic navigator 1850-54, was born at 
Gateshead. See Journal of H. M. S. Enterprise^ 
with a memoir by his brother (1889). 

COLLOT D’HERBOIS, Jean Mario, kol-U- 
der-bwah (1751-96), French revolutionary, 
bom in Paris, had been a provincial actor, 
but was attracted by the Revolution back to 
Paris, where his impudence, his loud voice 
and his Almanack du P&re Girard secured 
his election to the National Convention. In 
1793 he became president of the Convention 
and a member of the murderous Committee 
of Public Safety. Sent by Robespierre to 
Lyons, he took blood)^ revenge by guillotine 
and grapeshot on the inhabitants for having 
once hissed him off the stage. He joined in 
the successful plot against Robespierre (1794), 
but himself was expelled from the Conven- 
tion, and banished to Cayenne (1795), where 
he died. 

COLMAN, St (d. 676), an Irish monk of 
Iona, who in 661 became bishop of Lindis- 
farne, but in 664 withdrew to Iona on the 
defeat of the Celtic party at the Council of 
Whitby. He died in Mayo. 

COLM^, (1) George (1732-94), ‘ the Elder 
playwright and manager, was bom at 
Florence, the son of the English envoy. He 
was educated at Westminster and Oxford, 
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and called to the bar in 1755. In 1760 his 
first piece, PoUy Honeycombi\ was produced 
at Drury Lane with great success; next year 
came The Jealous WifCy and in 1766 The 
Clandestine Marriage, written in conjunction 
with Garrick. In 1767 ho purchased, with 
three others, Co vent Garden Theatre, and 
held the office of manager for seven years, 
when he sold his share. 1 n 1 776 he pu rchased 
the Haymarkct Tlicatre from Foote, but was 
paralysed by a stroke from 1785. 

(2) George (1762-1836), ‘the Younger’, 
son of (1), was educated at Westminster, 
Oxford and Aberdeen. During his father’s 
illness he acted as manager of the llaymarket 
and on his death the patent was transferred 
to him. As Examiner of Plays from 1824 he 
showed himself both arrogant and finical. 
In industry he rivalled his father, and he 
made money by his John Bull, iron Chest, 
Heir at Law and other comedies, and by 
songs like ‘ Mynheer Van Dunck ’. Sec his 
Random Records of My Life (1830). 

(3) Samuel (1832-1920), American painter, 
born in Portland, Maine, studied in Europe 
in 1860-62, was elected a member of the 
National Academy in 1862, and first president 
(1866-71) of the American Society of Ihuntcrs 
in Watercolours. Mis pictures include scenes 
from Algeria, Germany, France, Italy and 
Holland, 

COLOMBy Sir John Charles Ready (1838 - 
1909), a high authority on naval mutters, was 
the son of Gen. G. T. Colomb, and rose to 
be captain in the Royal Marine Artillery 
1854-69. Ho was Conservative M.P. for 
Bow and Bromley 1886 92, and for Yar- 
mouth 1895-1906; in 1888 he was made a 
K.C.M.G. 

COLONNA, a Roman family, which took its 
name from a village among tire Alban Mills. 
From it have sprung a pope (Martin V, q.v.), 
several cardinals, generals, statesmen and 
noted scholars, and Vittoria Colonna (c. 1492- 
1547). The daughter of the constable of 
Naples, at four years old she was betrothed 
to a boy of the same age; at seventeen they 
were married. After her husband’s death in 
the battle of Pavia (1525), Vittoria found her 
chief consolation in solitude and the writing 
of poetry. During seven years of her widow- 
hood she resided alternately at Naples and 
Ischia, and then in the convents of Orviclo 
and Viterbo. Later she lived in Rome, where 
she died. She was the loved friend of Michel- 
angelo, admired by Ariosto, and the intimate 
associate of the reforming party at the papal 
court. Her poems appeared at Parma in 
1538; the best edition is by Visconti (Romo 
1840). See her Correspondence (Turin 1888), 
Mrs H. Roscoe’s Vittoria Colonna, her Life 
and Poems (1868), and A. Bernardy’s Vittoria 
Colonna (1928). 

Cp^WHOUN, ko-hoon\ (1) Archibald Ross 
(1848-1914), born off the Cape, travelled 
extensively for engineering, political and 
journalistic purposes. First administrator of 
Mashonaland, he wrote many works of 
travel and politics. 

(2) John (1805-85), second son of Sir James 
Colquhoun of Luss, was born in Edinburgh, 
stuffied at Edinburgh University, served in 
the Dragoons 1829-34, and became a supreme 


authority on sport in Scotland. His Moor 
and Loch (1840) was much extended and 
improved in the 4th (1878) and 5th (1884) 
editions. Rocks and Rivers appeared in 1 849 ; 
Salmon Casts and Stray Shots, 1858; and 
Sporting Days, 1866. Me died at Edinburgh. 

(3) John Camiihdl (1785-1854), unclcof (2), 
wrote much on mesmerism. He was shcrilt- 
depute of Dunbartonshire from 1815. 

(4) Patrick (1745-1820), born at Dumbar- 
ton, became in 1782 provost of Glasgow, and 
in 1792 a London police-magistrate. He was 
indefatigable in forwarding reforms, and 
wrote innumerable pamphlets, besides Police 
of the Metropolis (1795) and Population and 
Wealth of the British Empire (1814). 

(5) Robert (1914- ), Scottish artist, born 
at Kilmarnock, He studied at the (Jlasgow 
School of Art, and in Italy, France, Holland 
and Belgium. His enigmatic, dream-like 
ligurcs (c.g. Girl with a circus goat) are 
usually presented in a characteristic colour- 
scheme of reds and browns. His work is 
represented in (ho Museum of Modern Art, 
New York. 

COLSTON, Edward (1636-1721), a Bristol 
merchant and pliilanthropist, Tory anti high- 
churehinan. lie bestowed over £7(),(K)() in 
establishing or endowing almshouses, schools 
and other public benefactions. From 1689 
he lived chiefiy at M or (lake. 

COLT, Samuel (1814- 62), American inventor, 
horn in Hanford, Conn., ran away to sea in 
1827, and about 1832 tni veiled over America* 
lecturing on chemistry. In 1835 he look out 
his first patent for a revolver, which after the 
Mexican war was adopted for the U.S. army. 
He expended over $2,500, 000 on an immense 
armoury in Hartford, where ho died, and 
where his widow erected a hanusome 
Episcopal church to his memory. 

COLTON, (1) Charles Caleb (c, 1780-4832)* 
clergyman, sportsman, gambler, suicide and 
author of the aphoristic Lacon (2 vols. 
1820-22). 

(2) Gardner Quincy (1814-98), American 
chemist, in 1844 was the first, with floraco 
Wells, to make use of nitrous oxide (‘ laugh- 
ing gas ’) in the extraction of a tooth. 
COlUM, Padraic (1881- ), Irish poet and 

playwright, born in County Longford* a 
leader of the Irish literary revival, wrote for 
the Abbey Theatre The Umi (1905), FlddkPs 
House (1907), Thomas Muskerry (1910), &c., 
and was for a short time editor of the Irish 
Review, From 1914 he lived in the U.S. A., 
and in 1923 published two studies on 
Hawaiian folklore, the result of government- 
sponsored research. He wrote a number of 
volumes of verse, also children’s stories. 
COLUMBA, Cohim-cUlc or Colm. St (521-97), 
was born at Gartan, County Donegal, the 
son of a chief related to several of the princes 
then reigning in Ireland and in the west of 
Scotland. He studied under St Finnian at 
Moville on Strangford Lough and under 
another St Finnian at Clonard; in 546 he 
founded the monastery of Derry, and in 553 
that of Durrow. Tlie belief that he had 
caused the bloody battle of Culdremhne in 
561 led to his excommunication and qxile 
firom his native land. Accompanied- 'by 
twelve disciples, he found a re^ting-f litie in 
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the little island of Hy (Iona or I Colum-cille), 
and having planted a monastery there (563), 
he set himself to convert the Northern 
Piets; and he and his followers founded 
monasteries on the Pictish mainland, the 
Western Islands, and the Orkneys. The 
parent house of Iona exercised supremacy 
over all these, as well as over the Columban 
churches in Ireland and those afterwards 
established in the north of England. In his 
system the bishops were subordinate to the 
abbots, though episcopal orders were recog- 
nized and bishops only could ordain. The 
Columban churches kept Easter on a different 
day from the Roman churches, and their 
clergy had a peculiar tonsure. Columba’s 
health began to fail in 593, and he died 
June 9, 597. An Altus published by Dr Todd 
in the Liber Hymnoniin has been ascribed to 
him by unbroken tradition. On the night 
before his death he was engaged on a tran- 
script of the Psalter, and the Annals of 
Clonmacnois state that he wrote three 
hundred books with his own hand. See the 
Life by Adamnan (q.v.); the Life of Colum- 
cille, compiled by Manus O’Donnell (1532), 
trans. by O’Kelleher and Schoepperle (Illinois 
Univ. Press, 1918); works by Douglas 
Simpson (1927), J. A. Duke (1932). 
COLUMBAN, or Columbanus, St (543-615), 

‘ the younger Columba born in Leinster, 
studied under St Comgall at Bangor in Down, 
about 585 went to Gaul with twelve ^ com- 
panions, and founded the monasteries of 
Anegray, Luxeuil and Fontaine in the Vosges 
country. His adherence to the Celtic Easter 
involved him in controversy ; and the courage 
with which he rebuked the vices of the 
Burgundian court led to his expulsion. After 
a year or two at Bregenz, on Lake Constance, 
he passed into Lombardy, and in 612 founded 
the monastery of Bobbio, in the Apennines, 
where he died. His writings, all m Latin, 
comprise a monastic rule, six poems on the 
vanity of life, seventeen sermons and a 
commentary on the Psalms (1878). Sec Life 
by Mrs T. Concannon (1915), Latin Life by 
the monk Jonas (trans. 1896), Montalembert’s 
Monks of the West, and L. Gougaud’s 
Christianity in Celtic Lands (trans. 1932). 
COLUMBUS, Christopher; Ital. Cristoforo 
Colombo; Span. Cristdbal Coldn (1451-1506), 
discoverer of the New World, was born at 
Genoa, the son of a wool-comber, and was 
bred to the same trade. But at fourteen he 
went to sea, fought with Tunisian galleys, and 
about 1470, wrecked in a sea-fight off Cape 
St Vincent, reached the shores of Portugal 
on a plank. In Lisbon he married Filippa 
Moniz. As early as 1474 he had conceived 
the design of reaching India by sailing west- 
ward — a design in which he was encouraged 
by the Florentine astronomer Toscanelli; in 
1477 he ‘ sailed 100 leagues beyond Thule % 
probably to or beyond Iceland; and, having 
also visited the Cape Verde Islands and 
Sierra Leone, he began to seek a patron for 
his intended expedition. He applied to 
John II of Portugal; later by letters to 
Henry VII of England; then to the powerful 
Duke of Medina Celi, who referred him to 
Isabella the Catholic, queen of Castile. 
After an adverse judgment from a board of 


advisers mainly ecclesiastics, his plans were 
rejected, but afterwards reconsidered; and 
finally, after seven years of alternate encour- 
agement and repulse, they were accepted by 
Ferdinand and Isabella in April 1492. On 
Friday, August 3, Columbus set sail from the 
bar of Salles, an island near Palos, in com- 
mand of the small Santa Maria, with 50 men, 
and attended by two little caravels, the Pinta 
and the Nina, the whole squadron comprising 
only 120 adventurers, lie first made the 
Canary Islands; and though he found it hard 
to keep up the courage and patience of his 
crews, new land was descried on Friday, 
October 12 — now believed to have been 
Walling’s Island in the Bahamas. He then 
visited Cuba and Hispaniola (Hayti), planted 
a small colony, and set sail with his two 
caravels (for the fiagship had been wrecked). 
After an exceedingly tempestuous voyage, he 
re-entered the port of Palos, March 15, 1493, 
and was received with the highest honours 
by the court. He sailed on his second voyage 
on September 25, with three carracks and 
seventeen small caravels, and on November 3 
sighted Dominica in the West Indies, After 
a succession of wretched quarrels with his 
associates, and a long and desperate illness 
in Hispaniola, ho returned to Spain much 
dejected in 1496. His third voyage, begun in 
1498, resulted in the discovery of the South 
American mainland. In 1500 Columbus and 
his brother were sent homo in irons by a 
newly appointed royal governor; but the 
king and queen repudiated this action, and 
restored Columbus to favour. His last great 
voyage (1502-04), along the south side of the 
Gulf of Mexico, was accomplished in the 
midst of ^rcat hardships and many distresses, 
Spanish Jealousy of the foreigner working 
against him on sea no less than at court. Ho 
died at Valladolid, in Spain, and was buried 
in a monastery near Seville, whence in 1536 
his remains and those of his son Diego were 
removed to Santo Domingo, in Hispaniola. 
In 1796 they were said to have been trans- 
ferred to the cathedral at Havana; and 
brought to Sixain in 1899, they were deposited 
(190^ in Seville cathedral. A man of ardent 
impulse and poetical imagination, Columbus 
was hardly the stuff that leaders arc made of; 
consequently he failed to control the turbulent 
and adventurous spirits among his followers. 
Irritable and impetuous, ho was, nevertheless, 
magnanimous and bcnevolcnt. —His brother 
Bartholomew, who died in Cuba in 1514, 
assisted him effectively in his labours.*— 
Another brother, Giacomo (called in Spain 
Diego), also assisted him in his West Indian 
government. — Christopher\s eldest son, Diego 
(c. 1480-1526), was the heir to his honours, 
merits and misfortunes; while a natural 
son, Don Fernando (1488-1539), wrote an 
imp 9 rtant Life of his father (Italian trans., 
Venice 1571). See the Lives by Irving 
(1831), St John (1850), Crompton (1859), 
Helps (1868), Traducci (Eng. trans. 1891), 
Elton (1892), C. K. Adams (1892), and 
Markham (1892); his letters, edited by 
Major (1870); the Journal of his first voyage 
(ed. Markham, 1893, C. Jane, 1931); win- 
sor’s Columbus (1891); and works by 
Harrisse (1895-1900), Thacher (1904), F. 
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Young (1906) and S. E. Morison (1942 and (2) Ccorge(17887l858), cldcrbrothcrof(I), 
A T t - 1 I /n Scottish phrenologist and moral philosopher, 


60 B.c.)» Roman writer on agriculture, was 
born at Gades in Spain. He resided for some 
time in Syria but chiefly at Rome, and died 
probably at Tarenlum. His De Re Rastica^ in 
12 books, treats of arable and pasture lands, 
culture of vines, olives, «&c., care of domestic 
animals, &c., gardening (in dactylic hexa- 
meters), arboriculture, &c. Editions arc 
Schneider’s in Scrip tores Rei Rusticae (1794), 
and Postgate’s (1904). 

COLVILLE, David (1813-97), founder of 
Colville’s Steel Works, Glasgow, was born 
in Campbeltown and began in 1871, employ- 
ing 200 men, making plates and angle iron 
for Scottish shipbuilders. In 1880 he 
obtained the contract to supply the iron bars 
for the rebuilding of the Tay Bridge. In 1879 
he built five of the largest Siemens furnaces 
and at once gained a world^wide reputation. 
In 1885 ho took his three sons into partner- 
ship, but two of them died in 1916 and the 
third, John, became an M.P. Thus the 
chairmanship passed to a former oflice-boy, 
John Craig, who made the lirni the fourth 
largest steel concern in Great Britain. 
COLVIN, (1) Sir Auckland (1838-1908), 
British colonial administrator, was educated 
at Eton and Hailcybury, entered the India 
Civil Service in 1858, in 1880 was appointed 
English controller-general in Egypt, m 1881 
was made a K.C.M.G. and in 1887-92 was 
lieutenant-governor of the N.W. Provinces 
of India. 

(2) John Russell (1807-57), British colonial 
administrator, father of (1), born at Calcutta, 
was educated at St AndreWvS and the East 
India College at Hailcybury, and in 1826 
went out to Bengal Private secretary to 
Lord Auckland from 1836 to 1842, in 1854 
he became lioutenant-governor of the North- 
Western Provinces. Ho died in the fort of 
Agra, then besieged by the mutineers. Sec the 
Life in the ‘ Rulers of India ’ scries by (1). 

(3) Sir Sidney (1845-1927), English scholar, 
born at Norwood, Surrey, studied at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he gained the 
chancellor’s medal for English verse (1865), 
and, graduating in 1867 as third classic, 
became a fellow in 1869. He was elected 
Slade professor of Fine Art at Cambridge 
in 1873, and director of the FitzwilUam 
Museum in 1876, a post which he resigned on 
becoming keeper of the Department of Prints 
and Drawings in the British Museum (1884- 
pl2). His writings, for periodicals or in 
book-form, are marked by accurate scholar- 
ship and poetic feeling, and deal with Dilrer, 
Flaxman, Landor, Keats, R. L. S„ See, See 
Im Memories (1921), and E. V, Lucas, The 
Colvins and their Friends (1928). 

COMBE, (1) Andrew (1797-1847), M.D. was 
born in Edinburgh, and in 1823 commenced 
to practise there. In 1836 h© received the 
appointment of physician to the king of the 
Belgians, but his health failing, ho returned to 
Scotland, where in 1838 he became a phy- 
sician to Queen Victoria. He died at Oorgie, 
Edinburgh. Combe’s Principles of Physiology 
(1834) reached a 15th edition in 1860. See 
Life by George Combe (1850). 
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He became a writer to the signet in 1812, 
and practised till 1837. Through Spurzheim 
(fl-v.) ho became a convert to phrenology, 
and wrote Essays on Phrenology (1819) and 
The Constitution of Man (1828; 10th ed. 
1893), which was violently opposed as 
inimical to revealed religion. He numbered 
amongst his Iricnds Cobden, Robert Cham- 
bers and ‘ George Eliot Ho travelled and 
lectured in the United Kingdom, Germany 
and America, and published Notes on the 
United States (1841). Combe married in 
1833 Cecilia (1794-1868), daughter of Mrs 
Siddons. Combe’s ideas on popular educa- 
tion were carried out for some years in a 
school which he founded in Edinburgh in 
1848. See Life by C. Gibbon (1878). 

(3) William (1741-1823), author of Dr 
Spitax^ was born at Bristol, and educated at 
Eton and Oxford, which he quitted without a 
degree. ‘ Godson ’ (or natural son) of a rich 
London alderman, who died in 1762, leaving 
him £2150, he led for some years the life of an 
adventurer, now keeping a princely stylo at 
the fashionable watering-places, anon a cook 
at Douai, and a common soldier. The lust 
forty-three years of his life were passed 
mostly within the ‘ rules ’ of the King’s 
Bench debtors’ prison; but ho died at 
Lambeth. Of his eighty-six works published 
between 1774 and 1824, the Three Tours of 
Dr Syntax (1812-21) alone are remembered, 
and even they owe much to Rowlandson's 
illustrations. 

COIVIBERIVIERE, Stnpleton-Cotton, Viscount 
(1772-1865), licld-marshal, son of Sir Robert 
Siilusbury^ Cotton, Bart., of Combcrmcre 
Abbey, Cheshire, was born at Hewcnny 
Hall, Denbighshire. Educated at Audlom 
and Westminster School, he entered the army 
in 1790, and in 1794 was made licutcnant- 
cqlonel of a new regiment of light dragoons, 
with whom he served four years in India. In 
1808 he proceeded to the Peninsula; in 1809 
succeeded to the baronetcy; and in 1810 was 
appointed to the command of the whole 
allied cavalry. Ho was present at the battles 
of Talavcra, Llercna, Salamanca, the Pyre- 
nees, Orthez and Toulouse; in 1814 was 
created Baron Combcrmerc; and, though 
not at Waterloo, commanded the cavalry of 
the army of occupation in France. He was 
commander of the forces in the West Indies, 
1817-20; commandcr-in-chief in Ireland, 
1822-25; and commander in India, 1825-30, 
where in 1827 ho captured the Jat fortress of 
Bhartpur. He was made a viscount in 1827, 
constable of the Tower in 1852, and a lleld- 
marshal in 1855. See his Correspondence 
(2 vols. 1866). 

COMENIUS, orKomcnsk:(^, John Amos (1592- 
1671), Czech educational reformer, was born 

Moravia, apparently at Uhersk^ Brod. 
His parents belonged to the Moravian 
Brethren. Pie studied at Herborn (1612) and 
then at Heidelberg, became rector of the 
Moravian school of Prerau (1614-16) and 
mimster at Fulnek, but lost all his property 
and library in 1621, when that town was 
taken bv the Imnerialists. Settling at IJssn 
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in Poland (1628), he here worked out his new 
theory of education, wrote his Didactica 
Magna, and was chosen bishop of the 
Moravian Brethren in 1632. In 1631 he 
published his Janua Linguarum Reserata, and 
m 1639 his Pansophix Frodromus. In 1641 
he was in England by invitation of parliament, 
planning a Baconian College of all the 
Sciences; but the Civil War drove him to 
Sweden (1642). He returned to Lissa in 
1648, and in 1650 went to Sarqs-Patak, 
Hungary- Here he composed his Orbis 
Sensualium Pictus (Nuremberg 1658), the 
first picture-book for children. Finally, he 
settled in Amsterdam, and died at Naarden. 
See Lives by Laurie (1881) and Kvacsala 
(German, 1892), Kcatmge’s translation of 
The Great Didactic (1896), R. F. Young’s 
Comenius in England (1932) and J. Needham’s 
Teacher of Nations (1942). 

COMGALL, St (c. 515-602), founded about 
558 the great abbey of Bangor, in County 
Down. 

COMINES, Plulippe de, kom-een\ (1445- 
1509), a French statesman and historian, 
born at the castle of Comines near Courtrai, 
in 1463 entered the court of Burgundy, but 
in 1472 passed over to the service of Louis XI 
of France. He was rewarded with the rich 
fief of Talmont, wedded the heiress of 
Argenton and became one of Louis’s most 
trusted advisers. Louis’s death brought him 
the loss of much property, and even eight 
months’ imprisonment in an iron cage; but 
in 1493 he was restored to a measure of 
favour. He accompanied Charles VIII on 
his Italian expedition (1494), was present at 
the battle of Fornovo, and met Machiavelli. 

He held places and pensions under Louis XII. 
His Mimoires (1524; ed. by Chantelauze, 
1881, by Calmette, 1925), dealing mainly 
with Louis XI, partly with Charles VIII, 
are the earliest French example of history as 
distinguished from the chronicle; Danett’s 
translation (1601) was edited by C. Whibley 
in 1897. See his Lettres et negotiations, 
edited by Kervyn de Lettenhove (Brussels 
1867-68), and Whibley’s Literary Portraits 
(1904). 

COMMODUS, Lucius Aurelius (a.d. 161- 
192), from 180 Roman emperor, was the son 
of the great Marcus Aurelius and the profli- 
ate Faustina. He was carefully educated, 
ut lived to become one of the most worthless 
and bloody wretches that ever disgraced a 
throne. At his father’s death he was fighting 
the Marcomanni on the upper Danube, but 
at once concluded a treaty, and hastened to 
Rome. After the discovery of his sister 
Lucilla’s plot against his life in 183, he gave 
uncontrolled vent to his savagery. At length 
his mistress, Marcia, finding her own name 
marked down in his tablets for death, tried 
first to poison him, then had him strangled by 
Narcissus, a famous athlete. 

COMNENUS, a family, originally Italian, of 
which many members occupied the Byzantine 
throne from 1057 to 1185 and that of Trebi- 
zond from 1204 to 1461. See Alexius, 
Isaac, and Anna Comnena. — ^David Com- 
nenus, the last in Trebizond, was executed at 
Adrianople in 1462, with all his family, by 
Mohammed II. The attempt to derive the 
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Bonaparte family from a branch of the 
Comneni settled in Corsica is baseless. 

COMMON, Andrew Ainslic (1841-1903), 
astronomer at Ealing, was born at Ncwcastle- 
upon-Tyne. In 1881 he was the first to apply 
photography to the study of nebulae, and in 
1885 he was elected F.R.S. 

COMPARETTI, Domenico (1 835-1927), 
Italian classical scholar, born at Rome, in 
1859 was appointed to the chair of Greek at 
Pisa and subsequently at Florence and at 
Rome. Among his works arc one on Greek 
dialects in South Italy (1866), Virgil the 
Magician (1872; Eng. trans. 1895), ffonier 
and Pisistratus (1881), Canti et raeconti del 
popolo italiano (1869 ct scq., in conjunction 
with D’ Ancona), and Book of 'Sindibad 
(Folklore Soc. 1882). 

COMPTON, (1) Arthur Holly (1892-1954), 
American physicist, was born at Wooster, 
Ohio. After a distinguished career he became 
chancellor of Washington University, St 
Louis, in 1945. He was a leading authority 
on nuclear energy, X-rays, and quantity 
production of plutonium. He was awarded 
the Nobel prize for physics in 1927. 

(2) Fay (1894- ), English actress, born 

in London, daughter of the actor Edward 
Compton (1854-1918) and sister of Sir 
Compton Mackenzie (q.v.), first appeared on 
the stage in 1911. After a succcsslul Ameri- 
can visit in 1914 she won acclamation in 
London with her performance in Peter Pan 
(1918), subsequently playing many famous 
parts, especially in plays by Barne and in 
comedies such as Dodie Smith’s Autumn 
Crocus and Call it a Day. 

(3) Henry (1632-1713), youngest son of 
the 2nd Earl of Northampton, in 1662 
entered the church; in 1674 ho became 
Bishop of Oxford, and in 1675 of London. 
Suspended for two years under James II, he 
cordially welcomed William of Orange. See 
Life by E. Carpenter (1956). 

COMTE, Auguste (1798-1857), French philo- 
sopher and sociologist, the founder of 
Positivism, was born at Montpellier. At the 
Lycde there he was distinguished equally for 
his aptitude for mathematics and his resist- 
ance to official authority; at the Ecolc 
Polytechnique in Paris (1814-16) he took the 
lead in a protest of the students against the 
manners of one of the tutors, and was expelled. 
A few months were spent with his parents, 
and then Comte returned to Paris, where for 
a time he made a scanty living by teaching 
mathematics. Already, it seems, ho had 
freed himself from the influence of all existing 
social and religious theories, and a reforming 
zeal was beginning to possess his mind, when 
in 1 8 1 8 he came into contact with Saint-Simon, 
by whom his inclination towards the recon- 
struction of thought and life was strengthened. 
Comte remained for six years the disciple 
and collaborator of the older thinker; but 
there gradually became apparent a disagree- 
ment of aim and method, and the necessity 
felt by Comte of asserting the independence 
of his own conceptions led to a violent 
rupture. In 1825 Comte married, but the 
union proved unhappy, and after seventeen 
years of intermittent discord ended in a 
separation. In 1826 Comte began a course 
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of lectures in exposition of his system of 
philosophy, which was al (ended by several 
eminent men of science, but the counsc was 
for a few months interrupted by an attack 
of insanity. His labours were afterwards 
resumed, and during the publication of his 
Philosophie positive (6 vols. 1830-42) he made 
his livelihood chiclly as examiner and tutor 
in the l^colc Poly technique. Aft * icso 
positions were taken from him, owing to the 
prejudices of his colleagues, he resumed the 
private teaching of mathematics, but in his 
later years he was supported entirely by u 
‘ subsidy ’ from J. S. Mill, Circle and other 
friends. In 1845 Comte became acquainted 
with Clothilde dc Vaux, and until her death 
within a year afterwards a close intimacy was 
maintained between them. On C^omte’s side 
it was a pure and passionate attachment, and 
its inllucnco is clearly shown in his later 
works, especially in the most important of 
these, the Politique Positive, Comte died 
September 5, 1857, and was buried in P6rc- 
Lachaisc. The aim of the Positive philosophy 
is to organize our knowledge of the world, of 
man, of society into a consistent whole. All 
human conceptions are rc^sarded as having 
passed through a theological and then a 
metaphysical stage into a positive or experi- 
ential stage. The abstract sciences form a 
hierarchy-mathematics, astronomy, physics, 
chemistry, biology, sociology, d’hc socio- 
logical development is from militarism to 
industrialism; the fullest life, according to 
the Positive polity, is that which rests on the 
fullest knowledge. I'hc main oOico of a 
reorganized spiritual power is to strengthen 
the social tendencies of man at the expense 
of the person or individual. In the Positive 
religion (it being impossible to allirm or deny 
the idea of a Deity) the object of reverence 
and love is liumamty, a unity consisting of 
all men and women, past, present and to 
come, whoso lives are devoted to the well- 
being and progress of the race. Comte’s 
works are Cours de philosophie positive (6 vols. 
1830-42; freely translated into English and 
condensed by Harriet Martinoau, 2 vols. 
1853), Traiti ek^mentaire de gdonuHrlc 
analytime (1843), Traits d'ostrorto/uie popu- 
hire (1845), Discours sitr P ensemble du 
positivisme (1848), Systime de politique 
positive (4 vols. 1851-54; Eng, trans. 1875- 
1877), and Catdehisme positiviste, ou sommaire 
exposition de la religion imiverselle (1852; 
trans. 1883). See Comte’s Testament (1884), 
his Lettres (1902-05); and books by Ingram, 
Hutton, Gruber, Deherme, Ostwafd, Gould 

COMYN, Cumming, or Cumyn, a family 
which took Its name Irom the town of Comities 
Lih®, on the Franco-Bclgian frontier. 
While one branch remained there, and gave 
birth to Philippe de Comines (q.v.), another 
followed William of Normandy to England. 
In 1069 the Conqueror made Robert of 
Commes, or Comyn, Earl of Northumber* 
land; his younger son, William, became 
chancellor of Scotland about 1133, By 1250 
h^is descendants in Scotland included four 
Earls (Buchan, Mentoith, Angus and Athole) 
and thirty-two belted knights of the name of 
Comyn; but seventy years afterwards this 


great house was overthrown. See Bruci:, 
and Mrs Cumming-Brucc’s Family Records 
and the Co my ns (Edinburgh 

1870). 

CONANT, Thomas Jefferson (1802-91), 
American biblical scholar, filled chairs of 
Languages in various colleges. He made new 
versions of both Old and Now Testaments, 
translated GeseniUvS’ Hebrew grammar, and 
was one of the American committee for the 
revision of the Old Testament. 
CONDAMINK, C. M. de La. Sec La 
CONDAMINH. 

(1) Louis 1 dc Bourbon, Prince de 
(1530--69). was the younger brother of 
Antony of Bourbon, king of Navarre, 
puring the wars between Henry II and Spain, 
he distinguished himself at the siege of Metz, 
the battle of St Quentin and the capture of 
Calais from the English. On Francis IPs 
accession (1559), Cond6, like his brother, 
joined the Huguenots, took part (1560) in 
the unlucky Conspiracy of Amboise against 
the Guises, and escaped execution only by 
the death of the king. The regent, Catharine 
dc Medici, the Ciuises’ bitter enemy, made 
concessions to the Huguenots, and Contld 
became governor of Picardy, 'flic massacre 
of Huguenots at Vassy by Guise (1562) 
led to the first civil war, and Coad6 and 
Coligny gathered a Huguenot army; but 
at Dreux Cond6 was defeated and taken 
prisoner. In the second Huguenot war 
(1567-69) Cond6 had coins struck with the 
inscription: * Louis XIII, first Christian king 
ol Prance’; but at Jurnac (1569) he was 
defeated, taken prisoner, and shot. 

(2) Louis, Prince do (1621-86), great- 
grandson ol (1), known as * the Great 
Cond6’, was educated by the Jesuits at 
Bourges. In 1643, as generalissimo of the 
Prcnch forces, he defeated the Spaniards at 
Rocroi; and in 1644 and 1645 ho defeated 
the Bavarians at Freiburg and Ndrdlingen, 

I he capture of Dunkirk followed in 1646, 
and a great victory at Lens in 1648 over the 
fanioUvS Spanish infantry. The court party 
pmc to terms with the Fronde by his help; 
but C^ondc gave such offence to the queen 
and Mazarin by his arrogance that they 
imprisoned him and his brothers for a year. 
But popular feeling forced Mazarin to leave 
Pans and set Cond6 at liberty, who ere long 
raised an army and began the third war of the 
Pronde. At Blcneau he defeated the royal 
troops^ but was at length forced by Turenne 
to Pans, where he was defeated, and a peace 
was concluded (1653), Its terms, however, 
Conde would not accept, and going over to 
Spam, served for six years against his country. 

T he battle of the Dunes, near Dunkirk, where 
Turenne, aided by 6000 of Cromwell’s 
Ironsides, defeated the Spaniards, put an 
end to the war. Yet so formidable was Cond6 
still, that the young king found it advisable to 
restore him to all his honours and estates. 
In the ntsxt war with Spain, Franche-Comt6 
was overmn by his advice and hdip (1668). 
In 1674 he fought his last battle at Seneffe, 
agamst William of Orange, It lasted seven- 
teenhours, and both sides clainaed the victory. 
On Tpenne’s death in 1 675,' Cond6 spceeeded 
him in the command of the army on the 
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Rhine, but his health now rendered him unfit 
for active service. Retiring to Chantilly^ he 
liv.ed there till his death, associating much 
W'kh Moli^rc, Racine, Boileau and La 
‘Bruy^re. He had always scolTed at religion, 
but the year before his death he announced 
his conversion, and took especial pleasure iri 
the society of Bossuet. He had no political 
genius, and as a commander he owed his 
successes more to fiery energy than to 
military talent. See Lives by Mahon 
1845), Fitzpatrick (2nd ed. 1874;), and E. 
Godley (1915); and the ^ Aumale s 

JJistoire des Princes de Cond^ (7 vols. 1869 

COiIdER, (t) Charles (1868-1909), cousin 
of (2), British painter on silk (fans, etc.), 
was born in London, worked for a lime in 
Australia, and was later influenced 
impressionists. See study by F. Gibson (1914). 

(2) Claude Reignier (1848-1910), cousin of 

(1), was employed in the Palestine Explomtion 
survey 1872-77, afterwards serving in Egypt 
and Bechuanaland, and in the Ordnance 
Survey at home. . . 

(3) Josiah (1789-1855), grandfather of (1) 
and (2), a London bookseller, editor, author. 

CONDILLAC, fitienne Bonnot de Mably dc, 
kd-dee-yak (1715-80), a French philosopher, 
the founder of Sensationalism, was bom of a 
noble family at Grenoble. As a child his 
delicate health delayed his progress m 
education; but in youth he numbered among 
his friends Rousseau, Diderot, Duclos, &c. 
Many of his works were composed for his 
pupil, the Duke of Parma, grandson of 
Louis XIV; and he was titular Abb6 do 
Mureaux. He was chosen a mernber of the 
French Academy in 1768. He withdrew to 
his estate of Flux, near Beaugency, where he 
died. He based all knowledge on the senses. 
Among his works were Essai sur Vorigine des 
connaissances humaines (1746), 
syst^mes (1749), Traitti des sensations (1754), 
Logique (1781), and Langue des calculs H '98). 
The first of several editions of his (Euvres 
computes appeared in 1798. ^ See mono- 
graphs by Robert (Paris, I^^9), Rdthor6 
(1864), Dewaule (1892), Saltykow (1901) and 
Lenoir (1924). . 

CONDORCET, Marie Jean Antoine Nicolas 
Caritat, Marquis de, ko-dor-say (1743-94), 
French mathematician, was born, the son of 
a cavalry officer, at Ribemont, near St 
Quentin. At thirteen, after distinguishing 
himself in the Jesuit school at Rheims, he 
began his mathematical studies at the 
College of Navarre in Paris. His success was 
rapid and briUiant; and the high approval of 
Clairaut and D’Alembert determined his 
future. His Essai sur le calcul integral (1765) 
won him a seat in the Academy of Sciences; 
in 1781 he entered the French Academy. He 
took an active part in the Ency clop idle. On 
the outbreak of the Revolution he made 
eloquent speeches and wrote famous pamph- 
lets on the popular side, was sent by Paris to 
the Legislative Assembly in 1791, and in 1792 
became president of the Assembly. He 
voted that the king should receive the most 
severe punishment except death, and, as 
deputy for Aisne in the National Convention, 
he sided usually with the Girondists. Accused 


and condemned by the extreme party, he 
found refuge in the house of a generous lady, 
Madame Vcrnct, for eight months; but, 
driven to change his place of concealment,^ 
was recognized and lodged in the jail ol 
Bourg-la-Rcinc, where ho was found dead 
the next morning. In his Progri^s de F esprit 
hiimain (1794), written in hiding, ho insisted 
on the justice and necessity of establishing a 
perfect equality of civil and political rights 
between the individuals of both sexes, and 
proclaimed the indefinite perfectibility of the 
human race. His complete works have been 
issued in 1 804 (21 vols.) and 1 847-49 (12 vols., 
with a Life by Arago). Sec his Correspon- 
dence with Turgot (1883), and Life by 
Robinet (1893) and Cahen (1904). 
CONEGHANO. See Cima. 

CONFUCIUS, Lat. for K’ung Ini-tsc, * the 
Master K’ung’ (551-479 n.c.), Chinese 
philosopher, was born in the state of Lu, 
a part of the present province of Shantung. 
His lineage is traced through the dukes of 
Sung to the kings of the Sluing or Yin 
dynasty. His father, a distinguished soldier, 
died in the child’s third year, leaving the 
mother in straitened circumstances. The 
sage tells us that ‘ at fifteen his mind was set 
on learning, and at thirty he stood linn in his 
convictions He married at nineteen, and 
had a son Li and two daughters. About the 
time of his marriage wo find him in charge of 
the public stores of grain and ot the public 
lioras; in 531 he commenced hi.s career as a 
teacher. In 501 the duke of Lu appointed 
him governor of the town of Chung-tu, where 
a marvellous reformation in the manners oi 
the people speedily took place. The next year 
saw him first minister of works, and next 
minister of crime; and for three years 
Confucius was the idol of the people. But this 
success did not last long. The prosperity of 
the state awakened the jealousy and fears of 
its neighbours, who brought about a breach 
between Confucius and his duke; and in 497 
Confucius left Lu, not returning till 485 or 
484. During this long period he visited 
many states, attended always by a company 
of hfs disciples. On his final recall to Lu by 
a new duke, he was well received, but did not 
re-enter political life. In his last years he is 
said to have put the finishing hand to his 
labours on the ancient writings. He himself 
tells us that he reformed the music to which 
the ancient odes were sung, and edited the 
odes themselves; probably then also he 
wrote the only classical work assigned to his 
own pencil — the Ch^m ClCiu, embracing the 
events in the history of Lu from 722 to 481 
B,c. In the Confacian Analects^ or memora- 
bilia compiled soon after his death, wo have 
abundant information of the Master’s sayings 
and doings. It is often said that Confucianism 
is a system of morality without rehgion. 
That Confucius was emphatically a moral 
teacher is true; his greatest achievement as 
such was his formulating the golden rule, 
* What you do not wish done to yourself, do 
not do to others.’ And though this high 
morality was not without a religious sanction, 
we do not find in Confucius the expressions 
of a fervent piety, and his model or ideal man 
does not commune with God or implore 
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forgiveness. Duke Ai, who had been unable 
to follow his counsels^ caused a temple to bo 
built, where sacrifices or olfcrings should be 
presented to the sage from generation to 
generation. Succeeding dynasties did honour 
to him by titles and oirerings; and none more 
so than the late Manchu-Tatar dynasty. The 
lineal representative of the sage, with the 
title of kting or duke, ranked next to the 
members of the imperial house. See Legge’s 
Chinese Classics, vol. i (1861), and Confucius' 
Life and Teaching (6th ed. 1887); Alexander’s 
Confucius the Great Teacher (1891); Con- 
fucianism and its Rivals, by Prof. H. A. Giles 
(1915); The Ethics of Confucius, with Com- 
mentary by M. M. Dawson (1915); R. 
Wilhelm’s Confucius and Confucianism (1931); 
Shryock’s Origin and Development of the State 
Cult of Confucianism (1932); A. Rygalolf’s 
Confucius (1946); and studies by II. Creel 
Kaizuka (trans. 1957) and Lin Yuiang (P>58). 
CONGREVE, (1) Richard (1818~.99), imglish 
Positivist, was born at Leamington, and 
educated under Arnold at Rugby. Of 
Wadhani College, Oxford, he was a scholar, 
fellow and tutor, but resigned after having 
become definitely a disciple of Comte. In 
1855 he published a good edition of Aristotle's 
Rolitics* Later works are Lectures on the 
Roman Empire of the West (1855), Elizabeth 
of England and Essays (1874), besides 

many Positivist sermons and addresses. 
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bored for the two overworked qltS^itions 
* music hath charms to soothe tliA 4;vagc 
breast * and ‘ hell hath no fury Uko 
scorned Congreve was next oc^^fc i 
busily in the famous Jeremy Collier 
controversy, defending the morality of the 
new stage. His last play. The Way of the 
World, was produced in 1700. Its dialogue 
IS masterly, and the writing possibly more 
accomplished than in any of its predecessors, 
but it IS deficient in action, and was received 
with comparative coldness. Congreve wrote 
no more for the stage, unless one includes in 
his dramatic works the words of a masque of 
The Judgment of Paris, set to music by John 
Ecclcs (q.v.) for a musical competition in 
1701, and the undistinguished libretto of 
Scmcle, also to the music of Eccles, but later 
used by Handel. Ho was now almost blind 
owing to cataract, but his support of the 
Whig party brought him a few sinecure 
ofiices-— commissioner for wine licences, 
searcher of customs, secretary of Jamaica, 
<&c,, which enabled him to live comfortably, 
writing occasional poems, until January 19, 
1729, when ho died after a coach mishap, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. See 
Lives by Edmund Gesso (1924), D, C. Taylor 
( 1931) and J. C Hodges (1941). 

(3) Sir William (1772-1828), English 
scientist, eldest son of Sir William Congreve, 
Bart., comptroller of the Woolwich Labora- 


(2) William (1670-1729), English dramatist 
and poet, was born at Bardsey near Leeds. 
He was educated at Kilkenny and at JTinity 
College, Dublin, where ho was a fellow- 
student of Swift; and in London he entered 
the Middle Temple. His first publication was 
Incognita, or Love and Duty Reconciled 
(1692), a novel of cross-purposes and dis- 
guises which, though written in a fortnight, 
appears to have enjoyed considerable popu- 
larity; and his translation of the eleventh 
satire of Juvenal came out soon after in 
Dryden’s Juvenal and Persius. In January 
1693 his comedy The Old Bachelor, produced 
under Dryden’s auspices, with the celebrated 
Mrs Bracegirldo (q.v.) as heroine achieved a 
brilliant success at a time when the theatre 
had been suffering a slump. His second 
comedy. The Double Dealer (November 1693), 
was in every way stronger than The Old 
Bachelor, but the satire on the heartless 
sexual morals of the time was aimed too 
directly at the theatre’s best customers, and it 
failed to please. The Mourning Muse of 
Alexis (1695), a poetic dialogue on Queen 
Mary’s death, was as full of artificial conceits 
as Incognita, Love for iMve, gonorally 
regarded as Congrovo^s stage masterpiece, 
was first produced in 1695, and has been 
revived many times since Macroady resur- 
rected it in a modified version in 1842, It is 
more satirical, more vital and stronger in 
feeling than its predecessors; it also has a 
more coherent plot and truer characteriza- 
tion. In 1697 Congreve’s one tragedy, The 
Mourning Bride, appeared. The eulogies 
it received in the 18th century from Dr 
Johnson and others were as excessive as the 
contempt it met with in the 19th, though it 
bears comparison with most other tragedies 
in the contemporary fashion, and is remem- 


tory,^ passed through Woolwich Academy, 
iind in 1808 invented the Congreve rocket, 
first used in the Napoleonic wars. The first 
friction matches, called * Congreves ’ (allud- 
ing to the rockets) were not invented by him 
but by John Walker (q.v.). Ho became an 
F.R.S. and M.P. for Oatton. 

CONlNGtON, John (1825-69), English 
classical .scholar, born at Boston, educated at 
Rugby and Magdalen, became Latin professor 
at Oxford in 1854. His greatest work is his 
edition of Virgil (3 vols. 1861-68). Ho 
published, among other translations, a 
metrical version of Horace’s Odes (1863); 
Mneid (1866), in Scott’s ballad-metre; Iliad 
H868), in Spenserian stanza; and Horace’s 
Satires and Epistles (1869), in the couplet of 
Pope. In 1872 appeared his edition of 
Persius and his Miscellaneous Writings, with 
a short Life by Prof. H. J. S. Smith. 

CONKLING, Roscoo (1829-88), American 
politician, born in Albany, N.Y., sat in 
congress as a Republican, 1858-62, 1864-66; 
m the senate, 1867, 1873, 1879. In 1876 ho 
received 93 votes for the presidential nomina- 
ripn; in 1880, supporting Grant and opposing 
Blame, he split the Republican party. 

CONNAUGHT, Arthur William, Ouke of 
(1850-1942), third son of Queen Victoria, 
was born at Buckingham Palace, entered 
Woolwich Academy in 1866, in 1879 married 
the Princess Louise Margaret of Prussia 
(1860-1917), F-M. (1902), inspector-general 
of the Forces (1904-07), he was commander- 
m-chief in the Mediterranean (1907-09). 

1911-16 he was governor-general of 
Canada. Of his children, Margaret (1882- 
1920) married (1905) Gustaf Adolf, Crown 
Prmce of Sweden; Prince Arthur (1883-1938) 
maroed the Duchess of Fife (1913), and was 
governor-general of South Africa, 1920-23; 
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Patricia (b. 1886) married Adm. Sir Alex. 
Ramsay, K.C.V.O., D.S.O., ia 1919. 

CONNELLY, Marcus (Marc) Cook (1890- 

), Amcricau writer and dramatist, born 
in McKeesport, Pa. As a journalist who 
took to the theatre, he achieved several 
outstanding successes in collaboration with 
George S. Kaufman. These include Dulay 
(1921), To the Ladies (1922), Merton of the 
Movies (1922), the amusing * expressionist ’ 
Beggar on Horseback (1924), and Hunter’’ s 
Moon (1958). His greatest individual success 
was Green Pastures (1930) adapted from 
negro stories of the Deity and a negro heaven 
by Roark Bradford. It won the Pulitzer 
prize. 

CONNOLLY, James (1870-1916), Irish 
Labour leader, spent some time in the United 
States and in 1913 with Larkin (q.v.) organ- 
ized the great transport strike m Dublin. 
He organized socialist ‘ armies ’ and with the 
nationalist movement Sinn Fein took part 
in the Easter rebellion (1916), was arrested 
and executed May 12. Sec Life by D. Ryan 
(1924). 

CONOLLY, John (1794-1866), English physi- 
cian, born at Market Rasen, Lincolnshire, 
graduated at Edinburgh in 1821, and in 1827 
settled in London, where he was for two 
years a professor in University College. 
From 1839 to 1844 he was resident physician 
at Hanwell Asylum; afterwards he was 
visiting physician. Under him mechanical 
restraint of the insane was discontinued. 
See Memoir by Sir James Clark (1869). 
CONRAD. Four German kings, one of 
whom was also Holy Roman emperor. 

Conrad I (d. 918), was the son of the Count 
of Franconia, and nephew of the Emperor 
Arnulf. Elected king on the extinction of the 
direct Carlovingian line in 911, he gradually 
re-established the imperial authority over 
most of the German princes, carried on an 
unsuccessful war with France, and at last fell 
mortally wounded at Quedlinburg in a battle 
with the Hungarians. 

Conrad II (c. 990-1039), elected in 1024, 
was the son of the Duke of Franconia. In 
1026 he crossed the Alps, chastised the 
rebellious Italians, was crowned at Milan and 
was anointed Roman emperor by the pope. 
He was soon recalled to Germany to put 
down four revolts, which he achieved by 
1033. In 1032 he succeeded to the kingdom 
of Burgundy; in 1036 a fresh rebellion 
recalled him to Italy; but this time he was 
forced to grant various privileges to his 
Italian subjects. Shortly after his return he 
died at Utrecht. 

Conrad III (1093-1152), the first Hohen- 
staufen king of the Germans, was the son of 
Frederick of Swabia. While under twenty, 
he had bravely supported Henry V, who in 
return granted him the duchy of Franconia. 
He unsuccessfully contested the crown of 
Italy with the Emperor Lothair of Saxony, 
on whose death the princes of Germany, 
fearing the growing preponderance of the 
Guelph party, offered Conrad the throne, and 
he was crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle, Febru- 
ary 21, 1138. He was immediately involved 
in a quarrel with Henry the Proud, Duke of 
Bavaria and Saxony, and head of the Guelphs 


in Germany; and the struggle was continued 
under Henry’s son, Henry the Lion (q.v,). 
When St Bernard of Ckiirvaux preached a 
new crusade, Conrad set out for Palestine 
with a largo army (1147). A new Bavarian 
rebellion was defeated before his death at 
Bamberg. 

Conrad IV (1228-54), was son of 
Frederick 11, was involved in constant 
struggles in Germany, and later invaded 
Italy to establish his right to the Sicilian 
crown. 

CONRAD, Joseph (1857-1924), novelist, was 
born of Polish parents at Bcrdiczcw. His 
father was a revolutionary of literary gifts-N 
he translated Victor Hugo’s Los Travailleurs 
de la mer — who was exiled to Vologda, with 
his family. In 1878 Joseph joined an English 
merchant ship and was naturalized in 1884 
when he gained his ccrtilicate as a master. 
In the ten years that followed, the boats 
he .sailed in plied between Singapore and 
Borneo, and this gave him an unrivalled 
background of mysterious creeks and jungle 
for the tales to follow. There was also an 
interlude on the Belgian Congo which pro- 
vided exotic colour for his Heart of Darkness^ 
one of his three finest short stories, the others 
being Youth and Typhoon. - Ini 896 he married 
and settled at Ashford in Kent, where ho 
lived a somewhat reclusive life for the rest 
of his days. Conrad’s first novel was 
Almayer's Folly (1894), and then followed 
An Outcast of the Islands (1896). These arc 
technically rather crude in motivation and are 
overpainted. The Nigger of the Narcissus 
(1897) and Lord Jim (1900) achieved a 
limited success before Chance (1914) made 
him fiimous, when readers turned back to 
discover that Lord Jim was the masterpiece it 
is. True the plot lapses badly in the middlo 
and the oblique manner of narration may 
have deterred readers who like straight 
narrative and plenty of incident. For these 
Conrad did not cater—* I insist not on the 
events but on their efibet on the persons of 
the tale ’ — that is after the sea his chief 
interest was psychological Perhaps his sense 
of honour on which the talc turns (Lord Jim 
at a crucial moment loses nerve and abandons 
his ship) is rather conventional, but Conrad 
had a rigorous view of loyalty and of * the 
brotherhood of the sea No doubt in spite 
of Lord Jim and Chance the short story was 
his true medium— 7b/e.v of Unrest (1898), 
Youth (1902) and Twlxt Land and Sea (1912). 
One can measure his progress in this genre 
from his very early Lagoon^ which is in his 
own words * second-hand Conradese to 
Typhoon^ with its unforgettable picture of 
Captain MaeWhirr fighting the hurricane. 
His semi-autobiographical The Mirror and 
the Sea and his Personal Jkecord testify to his 
high artistic aims. His command of English 
is still something of a marvel l<lostromo 
(1904) is his most elaborate efTort in the novel 
kind and it may be a masterpiece, but having 
forsaken the mysterious East he had to 
fabricate a new milieu and new situations in 
his story about silver mines in South America. 
Again the intrigue is too slowly developed 
and there are dull stretches. He returned to 
the East in Victory (1919), but his later works. 
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Arrow of Gold (1919) and The Rescue (1920), 
owed their popularity largely to the lact that 
they were by the author ot f-iorcl Jim anci 
Chcincc- Sec Jessie Oonrad, Joseph Cotiiutl 
As / Knew Him (1926); Richard Curie, 
Joseph Conrad: The Last Twelve and 

Joseph Conrad and His Characters (1957); 
Lohf and Shcehy (1957) and J. Baines (1960); 
also studies by E. M. Hucller (1924), O. 
Warner (1951): E. K Visiak (1955), A. J. 
Guerard (1960), and F. R. Lcavis I he Great 

CO?JrAD of Montferrat (d, 1192), held Tyre 
against Saladin, and was stabbed by an 
assassin, after having been elected king of 

CON^d’vON WCRZUURG (d. 1287), 

German poet, died at Basel, flis unfinished 
Trojan War, in 60,000 lines, is inferior to his 
smaller narrative pocnis. 

CONRADiN of Swabia (1252 “6H), the last 
Hohenstaufen emperor, was the son of 
Conrad IV (1228-54). His uncle, Manfred 
(q.v.), had assumed the crown of Sicily on a 
rumour of Conradin*s death, and Pope 
Urban IV’s hatred of the Hohenstaufens led 
him to odor the crown of the 'I'wo Sicilies to 
Charles of Anjou, who invaded Italy and 
slew Manfred at Benevento (1266). Conradin, 
invited by the Neapolitans to assert his rights, 
appeared in Italy with 10,000 men, but was 
defeated near Tagliacozzo, August 22, 1268, 

taken prisoner, and executed. 

CONS, Emma (1838-1912), English social 
worker, bought in 1880 the Royal Victoria 
Hall in Waterloo Road, London, familiarly 
known as the * Old Vic and launched it on 
its long career as a Shakespearean theatre. 
CONSALVI, Ercolc (1757-1824), Italian 
statesman and prelate, who was born and 
died at Rome, was made cardinal and sec- 
retary of state by Pope Pius VH (1800), and 
concluded the concordat with Napoleon 
(1801). At the Congress of Vienna ho secured 
the restoration of the Papal States; as papal 
secretary he suppressed all monopolies, feudal 
taxes and exclusive rights. He was a liberal 
patron of science and art, See Life by E. 
Daudet (Paris 1866). 

CONSCIENCE, Hendrik (1812-83), Flemish 
novelist, was born at Antwerp, and died at 
Brussels, director since 1866 of the Wiertz 
Museum. His Fhautazy (1837), a line 
collection of tales, and his most popular 
romance, De Leeuw van Vlaenderen (1838), 
early endeared him to his fellow-countrymen; 
but it was his series of pictures of Flemish 
life, beginning with Hoe man schilder^ wordt 
(1843), that, through translations, earned his 
name over Europe. A complete edition 
appeared at Antwerp (1867-80), another in 
1912. See Lives by Eckhoud (Brussels 1881) 
and Pol de Mont (Haarlem 1883). 
20mmtRAm, victor Prosper (1808-93), 
French Socialist, was born at Salms, dep. 
Jura, and entered the army, which, however, 
he soon left to promulgate Fourier’s doctrines. 
On the death of his master (1837), Con- 
sid6rant became head of his school, and edited 
the Phalange, An Englishman, Mr Young, 
having advanced money, Consid6rant estab- 
lished a socialist colony or Fhalanst^re in 
Eure-et-Loir; but the experiment failed, and 


with it the Phalange. Of his numerous 
writings the chief is the Destinde Sodale. In 
1849 he was accused of high treason, and lied 
from France. In Texas he founded a com- 
munity, La Jldufiion, which flourished for a 
Lime. He returned to France in 1869, and 
died there. Sec Life by Coignet (1895). 

CONSTABLE, (1) Archibald (1774-1827), 
Scottish publisher, was born at Carnbee, 
Fife, and became a bookseller’s apprentice in 
Edinburgh (1788-95). He then started as a 
bookseller at the Cross of Edinburgh, and 
speedily gathered i-ound him the chief book- 
collcctors of the time. Ho drifted into 
publishing, bought the Scots Magazine in 
1801, and was chosen as publisher of the 
Edinburgh Review (1802). lie published for 
all the leading men of the time, and his quick 
appreciation of Scott became the envy of the 
book-trade. In 1812 he purchased the copy- 
right of the Encyclopaedia JBritannica for 
over £13,000. In the crisis of 1826 Constable 
4Sc Co, failed for over £250,000. The only 
noteworthy issue of Constable after this 
failure was his celebrated Miscellany. Sec 
Archibald Constable and his Literary Corres^ 
pondents^ by his son, Thomas Constable 
(3 vols. 1873). 

(2) Henry (1562-1613), English poet, the 
son of Sir Robert Constable of Newark, at 
sixteen entered St Jolm’s College, Cambridge, 
early turned Catholic, and betook himself to 
Paris. I Ic was pensioned by the F'rcnch king, 
and seems to have been employed in con- 
fldcntial missions to England and Scotland. 
He died at Libgc. In 1592 was published his 
Diana, a collection of twenty-three sonnets; 
two years later, the second edition, containing 
seventy-six, but some by his friend, Sir Philip 
Sidney, and other poets. Sec editions by 
W. C. liazUtt (1859) and J. Gray (1897). 

(3) John, R.A. (1776-1837), English 
landscape-painter, was born at East Bergholt, 
Suffolk, where his father was a landowner and 
miller. Educated at Lavenhara and Oedham, 
he assisted his father for a year in the mill 
(1794): but his love of art was irrepressible, 
and Sir George Beaumont prevailed on his 
family to send him to London, Here he 
arrived in 1795; and, after a year spent in his 
old employment, ho in 1799 entered the 
schools of the Royal Academy, to whoso 
exhibition ho sent a work in 1802. In 1816 
he married Mary Bicknell; and in 1828, on 
the death of her father, solicitor to the 
Admiralty, an inheritance of £20,000 enabled 
Constable to devote himself exclusively to his 
beloved but unremuncrative landscape work. 
In 1821 he won the best artistic triumph of 
his life, in the applause which greeted his 
Bay'^wain in the Paris Salon. Not less 
marked was tlw impression produced by his 
White Morse, at Lille in 1825. Both gained 
gold medals and exercised a powerftil 
influence upon Delacroix and other French 
artists. In 1819 he was elected A.R.A., in 
1829 R.A. His later years were saddened by 
the deaths of his wite and his Mend Arch- 
deacon Fisher, by ill-health, and by great 
depression of spirits; but he worked steadily 
at his art, though nis landscapes stUl were 
frequently unsold. Some of Ms finest 
landscapes, including the Valley Farm 
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Cornfield and Hay-wain^ and over a score of 
other works, are in the National Gallery; 
nearly as many in the Tate Gallery ; Salisbury 
Cathedral at South Kensington, where and 
in the British Museum his work in water- 
colour and pencil may be studied. See 
books by C. R. Leslie ( I S43, cd. Mayne 1951), 
C. Holmes (1902), Lord Plymouth (1903), 
E. V. Lucas (1925); Letters to C. Leslie^ 
1826-37^ ed. P, Leslie (1931); and Lives by 
A. Shirley (1944) and S. Key (1947), 
CONSTANS II, in full Flavius Hcraclius 
Constans (630-668), elder son of Constan- 
tine IH, as Emperor of the East from 641 
made himself odious by cruelty, and was 
found drowned in his bath. His reign was 
marked by Saracen inroads in the Middle 
East and Asia Minor. 

CONSTANS, Flavius Julius (c. 320-350), 
youngest of Constantine the Great’s three 
sons, in a.d. 337 received Illyricum, Italy and 
Africa as his share of the empire. After the 
defeat and death of his elder brother Con- 
stantine (340), Constans became solo ruler 
of the West till his death. 

CONSTANT, Benjamin, cd'-std (1845-1902), 
a lifelong Parisian, was a painter first of 
Eastern subjects, latterly of portraits. Sec 
study by Nicolson (1949). 

CONSTANT DE REBECQUE, Henri Ben- 
jamin (1767-1830), author and politician, 
was born of French Huguenot ancestry at 
Lausanne. Educated at Oxford, Erlangen 
and Edinburgh, he in 1795 settled in Paris as 
a publicist. He entered the Tribunate in 
1799, but was banished from France in 1802 
for denouncing the despotic acts of Napoleon. 
After travelling in Germany and Italy with 
Madame do Stael, he settled at Gottingen. 
On Napoleon’s fall in 1814 he returned to 
Paris; during the Hundred Days became 
one of Napoleon’s Councillors, though 
previously he had styled Napoleon a Genghis 
Khan; and after the second restoration of 
the Bourbons wrote and spoke in favour of 
constitutional freedom. He was returned to 
the Chamber of Deputies in 1819, and became 
the leader of the liberal Opposition. He 
wrote X>e la relipon (5 vols. 1824-31); but 
more important is a remarkable psychological 
novel, Adolphe (1816). His Correspondence 
appeared in 1844, his (Euvres politiques in 
1875, his letters to Madame Rdcamier and 
his family in 1882-88, and his Journal intime 
in 1895. See the Life by Eliz. W. Schermer- 
^rn (1924), and Harold Nicolson Benjamin 
Constant (1949). 

CONSTANTINE I, called the Great, properly 
Flavius Valerius Aurelius Constantinus (c. 274- 
emperor, was born at Naissus, 
m Upper Moesia. He was the eldest son of 
Constantius Chlorus and Helena, and first 
distinguished himself as a soldier in Dioc- 
letian’s famous Egyptian expedition (296), 
next under Galerius in the Persian war. 
In 305 the two emperors Diocletian and 
Maximian abdicated, and were succeeded 
by Constantius Chlorus and Galerius. Con- 
stantine joined his father, who ruled in the 
West, at Boulogne on the expedition against 
Constantius died at York 
g06) he proclaimed his son his successor. 
Galerius did not dare to quarrel with 


Constantine, yet he granted him the title of 
Caesar only, refusing that of Augustus. 
Political complications now increased, until 
in 308 there w'crc actually no less than six 
emperors at oncc~Galerius, Licinius and 
Maximin in the East; and Maximian, 
Maxentiiis his son, and Constantine in the 
West. Maxentius drove his father from 
Rome, and after some intrigues, Maximian 
died by suicide (309). Maxentius threatened 
Gaul with a large army. Constantine crossing 
the Alps by Mont C6nis, thrice dofeated 
Maxentius, who was drowned after the last 
great victory at the Milvian Bridge near 
Rome (312). Before the battle a llaming 
cross inscribed ‘ In this conquer * was said to 
have caused Constantine’s conversion to 
Christianity; and the edict of Milan (313), 
issued conjointly with Licinius, gave civil 
rights and toleration to Christians throughout 
the empire. Constantine was now sole 
emperor of the West; and by the death of 
Galerius in 311 and of Maximin in 313, 
Licinius became sole emperor of the East, 
After a war (314) between the two rulers, 
Licinius had to cede Illyricum, Pannonia and 
Greece; and Constantine for the next nine 
years devoted himself vigorously to the 
correction of abuses, the strengtliening of his 
frontiers and the chawStising of the barbarians, 
Having in 323 again defeated Licinius, and 
put him to death, Constantino was now sole 
governor of the Roman world. He chose 
Byzantium for his capital, and in 330 
inaugurated it under the name of Constan- 
tinople (‘ City of Constantine ’). C'hristianity 
became a state religion in 324, though 
paganism was not persecuted. In 325 was 
held the great Church Council of Nicaca, in 
which the court sided against the Arians, 
Yet it was only shortly before his death that 
Constantino received baptism. The story of 
his baptism at Rome by Pope Sylvester in 
326, and of the so-called Donation of Constan- 
tine, long treated as an argument for the 
temporal power of the papacy, is utterly 
unlustorical. His later years were stained 
with bloodshed, especially the execution of 
his eldest son Crispus (326) for treason and 
of his own second wife F’uusta (327) on some 
similar charge. He proposed to divide the 
empire between his three sons by Fausta, 
Constantius, Constantine and Constans; 
but in 340 Constantine 11 lost his life in war 
with Constans. Constantine the Great died 
on May 22, 337. See works by Cutis (1881), 
Firth (1905), Schwartz (1913), Coleman 
(1915), and the Cambridge Ancient History 
vol. 12 (1939). 

Constantine III reigned part of 641 only; 
Constantine IV, emperor in 66B-6S5, gave up 
much territory to the Bulgarians, Serbs, and 
Croats; Constantine V, called Iconoclast and 
other uncomplimentary names, was a capable 
but unscrupulous ruler from 741 to 775, 
always at feud with the monks; Constantine 
VI was nominally ruler from 780 to 797; 
Constantine VII, called Porphyrogenitus 
(912-959), favoured peace, literature and 
learning, and wrote historical and political 
works; Constantine VIII-3C were insignifi- 
cant; Constantine XI (1403-53), last emperor 
of the Eastern Empire, came to the crown as 
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a Palacologus in 1448, and fell fighting the 
Turks at the great siege of Constantinople. 
CONSTANTINE (1868-1923), King of the 
Hellenes, led the Greeks to victory in the 
Balkan wars (1912-13), and succeeded his 
father, George I, in 1913. William ITs 
brother-in-law, he thwarted Vcnizclos, was 
deposed 1917, recalled 1920, deposed 1922. 
CONSTANTINE NIKOLAEVICH (1827-92), 
second son of Tsar Nicholas I, in the Crimean 
war commanded the Russian fleet, and held 
the British and French in check before 
Kronstadt. In 1865 and 1878 he became 
president of the council; in 1882 he was 
dismissed for revolutionary views. 
CONSTANTIUS (317-361), third son of 
Constantine I, was Eastern Roman emperor 
337-361. Ho fought against the Persians, 
and after the death in 350 of his brother 
Constans, became sole emperor, 
CONSTANTIUS CHLORUS (c. 250-306), 
nephew of Claudius H and father of Con- 
stantine (9.V.), became Caesar in a.d. 292, 
had Britain, Gaul and Spain as his govern- 
ment, and after re-establishing Roman 
power in Britain and defeating the Alcmanni, 
became Augustus in 305, but died at York in 
306. 

CONTARINt, kon-ta-ree'ncCf a Venetian 
family, was one of the twelve that elected the 
first doge, and furnished between 1043 and 
1674 eight doges, four patriarchs, and many 
generals, statesmen, artists, poets and 
scholars. 

(1) Gasparo (1483-1542), cardinal, was 
Venetian ambassador at the court of Charles V 
and Piipal legate at the Diet of Ratisbon 
(1541), where ho displayed great moderation, 

(2) Ludovico (1629-53), was ambassador in 
Pans. 

(3) Simone (1563-1633) was Venetian 
ambassador at several Italian courts, in 
Spam, m Constantinople, &c., and was a 
Latin poet, 

CONTI, House of, a younger branch of the 
Bourbon House of Condd (q.v.). 

(1) Armand de Bourbon (1629-66), founder 
of the house, brother of the great Cond6, 
took his title from the little town of Conti, 
near Amiens. Though feeble and deformed, 
and set aside for the church, he took with 
ardour to the career of arms, but after 1657 
retired from the world. 

(2) Frpeois Louis (1664-1709), son of (1), 

Prince de la Rochc-sur-Yon ot do Conti, 
was educated under the eyes of Cond6, and 
m his first campaign in Hungary covered 
himself with glory, but falling into disgrace 
with the court, was banished to Chantilly. 
Subsequently he served under the Due de 
Luxembourg, and took a brilliant part in 
the victories of Steinkirk and Ncerwinden. 
i? , narrowly escaped being made 

king of Poland. On his return to France he 
was still coldly received by Louis, but in 1709 
received the command of the army of Flan- 
ners. only to die in the same year, 

(1661-85), eldest son of 
(1), died childless after a short but promising 
career in arms. 

(4) Louis Francois Joseph (1734-1814), was 
the last of the line. 

CONWAY, (1) Henry Seymour (1721-95), 


COOK 


field-marshal and statesman, Horace Wal- 
pole’s Iriend. 

(2) Hugh (1847-85), pseudonym (taken 
from the school frigate Conway^ on which ho 
spent some time) of lYcderick John Fargiis, 
a ^ Bristol auctioneer, who employed his 
leisure m writing clever newspaper verse and 
tales. He achieved prodigious success with 
his melodramatic story, Called Back (1884), 
which was popular also as a play. 

(3) Moncurc Daniel (1832-1907), American 
divine, born in Virginia, entered the Metho- 
dist ministry in 1850, but, after a course at 
Lambridgc, became a Unitarian preacher in 

id 1854, and in Cincinnati in 
^ strong opponent of slavery, 
and in 1863 came to England to lecture on 
me war. In London he became head of the 
South 1 lace Institute (for advanced religious 
thought), which he finally gave up in 1897, 
wrote much for the press, and published 
Demomh^y ami Devillorc (1879), Thomas 
Carjyh (1881), Bine and Palm (1887), Life of 
Paine (1892), an autobiography, and other 
books. 

(4) William Martin, Baron Conway of 

(1856-1937; knight 1895; peer 
1231), English mountaineer and art-critic, 
born at Rochester, and educated at Trinity, 
was Art professor at Liverpool 
1885-88, at Cambridge 1901-04. M.P. for 
1«<5 Bdglish Universities 1918-31. He wrote 
^^ff'<fkoram Himalayas (1894), 
fhe First Crossinf^ of Spitsbergen (1897), A 
Pi/grinTs Quest for the Divine (1936). and 
works on the Van Eycks, Dilror, Giorgione, 

William John (1815-57), 
English religious writer, joint-author with 
Dean Howson of a widely known Life and 
^Pknies of St Paul (1851), was the eldest son 
of William Daniel Conybearo (1787-1857), 
the ge^ogist, who in 1844 became dean of 
Llandatr. He was educated at Westminster 
and Trinity, Cambridge, became a fellow, 
and m 1842 was appointed principal of 
Liverpool Collegiate Institution, which ill- 
health compelled him to exchange in 1848 
tor the vicarage of Axminstcr. Fssays (1856) 
novel were his only other works. 

COOK, (1) Arthur James (1885-1931), labour 
leader, born at Wookey, near Wells, became 
secretary of the National Miners’ Federation 
miners in the coal-strike 

of 1926. 

(2) IMward Datton (1829-83), English 

writer, born m London, a solicitor’s son, 
studied painting and engraving, wrote a 
successful melodrama, acted as dramatic 
cntjc for the faW KflH (1867-75) and then 
for the World till his death. Among his 
sixteen works were half a dozen novels, A 

the 

r//e Stage (1883). 

(3) Eliza (1818-89), English minor poetess, 
daughter of a London tradesman, contributed 
to magazines from an early age, and Issued 
volumes of poetry in 1838, 1864 and 1865. 

conducted Fllza Cookes Journal (1849- 
1854), much of it republished as Jottings from 
my Journal (1860). She obtained a civil list 
pension in 1864. 

(4) James (1728-79), English navigator, 
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was born at Marton, in Cleveland, Yorkshire, 
the son of an agricultural labourer. After a 
short time in a haberdasher’s shop at Staithes, 
he was bound apprentice to Whitby ship- 
owners, and spent several years in the coasting 
and Baltic trade. In 1755 he entered the 
navy, and in 1759 became master. He was for 
eight years engaged in surveying about the 
St Lawrence and the shores of Newfoundland. 
In 1768-71, in command of the Endeavour j 
he conveyed to the Pacific the expedition for 
observing the transit of Venus. On the 
return. New Zealand was circumnavigated 
and charted; the east coast of Australia was 
surveyed and taken possession of for Britain; 
the strait between Australia and New Guinea 
was sailed through, and the voyage completed 
by way of Java and the Cape of Good Hope. 
Cook, now a commander, was given the 
command of a second voyage of discovery 
in the Resolution and Adventure, in 1772-75, 
to discover how far the lands of the Antarctic 
stretched northwards, and sailed round the 
edge of the ice, reaching 71° 10' S,, in long. 
110° 54' W. During the intervals between the 
Antarctic voyages, Cook visited Tahiti and 
the New Hebrides, and discovered New 
Caledonia and other groups. Owing to 
Cook’s precautions, there was only one death 
among his crews during all the three years. 
Captain Cook’s next and last voyage (1776- 
1779) was to discover a passage round the 
north coast of America from the Pacific, 
and was by way of the Cape, Tasmania, 
New Zealand, the Pacific Islands, the 
Sandwich Islands (now discovered), and the 
west coast of North America, which he 
surveyed from 45° N. as far as Icy Capo 
in Behring Strait, where he was compelled 
to turn back, reaching Karakakoa Bay in 
Hawaii, in January 1779. The natives, at 
first friendly, suddenly changed their attitude; 
and on February 14, when Cook landed with 
a party to recover a stolen boat, set upon 
them with sudden fury, Cook being clubbed 
and stabbed to death. Cook did more than 
any other navigator to add to our knowledge 
of the Pacific and the Southern Ocean. An 
account of the first voyage originally appeared 
in Hawkesworth’s Voyages (vols. ii and iii, 
1773); the narrative of the second was 
written by Cook himself (2 vols. 1777); that 
of the third was partly by Cook and partly 
by King (3 vols. 1784). His own journal of 
the first voyage was edited by Wharton (1893). 
See Lives by Kippis (1788, repr. 1883), 
Besant (1890), Kitson (1907), Carruthers 
(1930) and Williamson (1946). 

(5) Sir Joseph (1860-1947), once a Staffs 
miner, was Australian prime minister in 
1913-14, high commissioner in London in 
1921-27. 

(6) Stanley Arthur (1873-1949), English 
bible scholar, born at King’s Lynn, from 1932 
to 1938 professor of Hebrew at Cambridge, 
wrote on Old Testament history. Works 
include The Place of the Old Testament in 
Modern Research (1932) and An Introduction 
to the Bible (1945). He was joint editor of the 
Cambridge Ancient History, 

(7) Thomas (1808-92), British railway 
excureion and tourist pioneer, was born at 
Melbourne, Derbyshire, his first railway trip 


(a temperance one) being made from Leicester 
to Loughborough in 1841. See Fraser Rae. 
The Business of Travel (1891), and J. A. R, 
Pimlott, The Englishman's Holiday (1947). 
COOKE, (1) Benjamin (1734-93), English 
composer of glees, anthems, &c,, was 
organist of Westminster Abbey from 1762, 
as from 1802 was his son, Robert, who 
drowned himself in 1814. 

(2) George Frederick (1756-1811), English 
actor, born in Westminster, made his ddbut 
at Brentford in 1776, and between 1784 and 
1800 attained a front rank in his profession in 
spite of drinking habits. From 1801 to 1810 
he played at Co vent Garden both in comedy 
and in tragedy, and rivalled Kemble in the 
public favour. In 1810 he visited America, 
and died in New York. A monument marks 
his grave, erected in 1821 by Edmund Kean, 
who regarded Cooke as the greatest of 
actors. Sec Life by William Dunlap (1813). 

(3) Josiah Parsons (1827-*94), American 
chemist, educated at Harvard, where he 
became professor of Chemistry and Minera- 
logy (1850-94). Tic investigated the atomic 
weights of elements. 

(4) Thomas (1703--56), hack-writer and 

translator of Hesiod, was born at 

Braintree. FI is criticisms of Pope earned him 
a place in the Dunciad (IL 138). 

(5) Thomas Simpson (1782-1848), a tenor 
singer and composer, born in Dublin, and 
from 1815 connected with Drury Lane, 
London. 

(6) Sir WilHam Fothcrgill (1806-79; Kt., 
1869), British inventor, born at Baling, 
studied medicine, took up telegraphy, and in 
1837 became Wheatstone’s partner. In 1845 
they patented the single needle apparatus; 
in 1846 Cooke formed a company, which 
paid £120,000 for the partners’ earlier patents. 
In 1867 he got the Albert gold medal. 

COOKWORTHY, William (1705-80), English 
porcelain manufacturer, the discoverer of 
kaolin near St Austell, was a Plymouth 
druggist and Quaker, born at Kingsbridge, 
Devon. 

COOLTBGE. (1) Calvin (1872-1933), thirtieth 
president of U.S.A. (1923-29), was bom at 
Plymouth, Vt., became a lawyer, was 
governor of Massachusetts 1919-20. Vice- 
president 1921-23, then president on 
Harding’s death, he was triumphantly 
re-elected by the Republicans in 1924. 

(2) Susan, pseudonym of Sarah Chaimcy 
Woolsey (1835-1905), American children’s 
writer and literary critic, born in Cleveland, 
Ohio. She wrote the Katy books and other 
stories for girls, in an easy natural style, free 
from contemporary sentimentality. 

(3) William Augustus (1850-1926), Ameri- 
can alpinist, born in New York, between 1865 
and 1898 ascended some 1220 peaks and 
losses of the Alps, many for the first time. 

COOMARASWAMY, Ananda, koo-mahfa>- 
swah'mee (1877-1947), Ceylon-born author, 
a leader of the 20th-century cultural revival 
m India, especially in the field of art. See 
Thought (1947, ed. Bharathe Iyer). 
COOPER, (1) Abraham (1787-1868), English 
battl^painter, also known for equestrian and 
sporting pictures, R.A. from 1820, was bom 
m London. 
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(2) Sir Alfred Buff, 1st Viscount Norwich 
(1890-1954), British politician, educated at 
Eton and Oxford, served with the Grenadier 
Guards in the 1914-18 war and was elected 
to parliament as a Conservative in 1924, 
becoming secretary for war in 1935-37. He 
resigned from the office of first lord of the 
Admiralty in 1938 in protest against Cham- 
berlain’s ‘ appeasement ’ policy, but became 
minister of information under Churchill in 
1940-42, and ambassador to France (1944- 
1947). He wrote lives of Talleyrand (1932), 
Haig (1935) and King David (1943), and 
other books. In 1919 he married Lady Diana 
Manners, daughter of the Duke of Rutland, 
who acted a leading rOlc in Max Reinhardt’s 
famous The Miracle (1911-12). See her 
Rainbow Comes and Coes (1958) and The 
Light of Common Day (1959). 

(3) Ashley. Sec SifAFTKsnuRY. 

(4) Sir Asticy (1768-1841), surgeon, was 
born, a clergyman’s son, at Brooke Hall, 
Norfolk. From sixteen a medical student in 
London and Edinburgh, he lectured on 
anatomy at St Thomas’s Hospital (1789) and 
at the College of Surgeons (1793), in 1800 
became surgeon to Guy’s, and in 1813 profes- 
sor of Comparative Anatomy in the College 
of Surgeons. An essay on the loss of the 
membrana tympani gained him, in 1802, the 
Copley medal of the Royal Society, of which 
he was elected a fellow in 1805. In 1804-07 
appeared his great work on Hernia, which 
was followed by Dislocations and Fractures 

1822), Anatomy and Diseases of the Breast 
1829-40), Anatomy of the Thymus Gkiml 
1832). In 1820 he removed a tumour from 
the head of George IV, and was made a 
baronet. In 1827 he became president of the 
College of Surgeons, in 1828 sergeant-surgeon 
to the king, and in 1830 vice-president of the 
Royal Society. Surgery, hitherto ’ frightful 
alternatives or hazardous compromises \ was 
by him raised into a science. See study by 
Brock (1953). 

(5) Charles Henry (1808-66), English 
antiquary, born at Great Marlow, from 1849 
was town-clerk of Cambridge, and wrote on 
its annals, worthies. Sic, 

(6) Gladys (1889- ), English actreSvS, 

born in London, made her ddbut in 1905, 
leapt to fame as Paula in The Second Mrs 
Tanqueray (1922), and stayed at the top of 
her profession for the next thirty years and 
more. 

(7) James Fenimore (1789-1851), American 
novelist, was born at Burlington, New Jersey. 
His father, a wealthy Quaker and Federalist 
member of congress, removed to Coopers- 
town, New York, then in a wild frontier 
region of great natural beauty. Cooper 
entered Yale College in 1803, was expelled 
during his third year, in 1806 shipped as a 
common sailor, and in 1808 entered the navy 
as a midshipman. He rose to the rank of 
lieutenant, but in 1811 resigned his com- 
mission and married Susan, a sister of 
Bishop Be Lancey of New York. His first 
novel, Precaution (1819), was a failure; and 
the thirty-two which followed it were of 
extremely unequal quality. The best were 
the stories of the sea and of Red Indians — 

Spy (1821), The Pilot (1823), The Last 


of the Mohicans (1826), The Prairie (1826), 
The Red Rover (1827), The Bravo (1831), The 
Pathfinder (1840), The Deer slayer (1841), The 
Two Admirals (1842), Wing-and-lVlng (1842) 
and Satamioe (1845). His other writings 
include a meritorious Naval History of the 
United States 1 abridged edition, 1841), 
and Lives of Distinguished American Naval 
Officers (1846). After visiting England and 
France, he was U.S. consul at Lyons (1826- 
1829), and then travelled in Switzerland and 
Italy till 1831. His later years were much 
disturbed by literary and newspaper con- 
troversies and actions Rir libel, in nearly all 
of which he was successful. See Lives by 
Lounsbury (1882), Boynton (193 1), Grossman 
(1950); editions of his Letters by Morse 
(1914) and Cooper (1922). 

(8) John, also called Giovanni Coperario 
(c. 1570-c. 1627), English composer who 
studied in Italy and retained his Italianized 
name after his return to England in 1604. 
Winning a high reputation for his composi- 
tions, which include masques, songs and 
instrumental works as well as church music, 

* (Toperario ’ became music master to the 
children of James I and to the composers 
William and Henry laiwcs. 

(9) Peter (1791-188.3), manufacturer and 
philanthropist, was born and died in New 
York. ^ He erected large ironworks in Balti- 
luore in 1828, and in 1830 constructed the 
first locomotive engine ever built in America. 
He aflerwards built an iron-wire factory in 
New York and blast-furnaces in Pennsylvania; 
and promoted the laying of the Atlantic 
cable. ^ To provide the working-classes with 
educational advantages, he erected and 
endowed the Cooper Union (1854-59) in 
New York. wSco Life by Mrs Carter (1889). 

(10) Samuel (1609-72), English miniaturist, 
is represented by several portraits of monarch s 
and nobility in the royal collection. His 
work is in the true oil-portrait style, as 
distinct from the tinted drawing of earlier 
schools. 

(11) Thomas (1805-92), the Chartist poet, 
born at Leicester, was apprenticed to a shoe- 
maker at Gainsborough, taught himself 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew and French, and at 
twenty-three turned schoolmaster and Metho- 
dist preacher. Ho became loader of the 
Leicester Chartists in 1841, and got two years 
for sedition in Stafford jail. Flcrc he wrote 
The Purgatory of Suicides^ a poem in the 
Spenserian stanza, and Wise Saws and Modern 
Instances (1845). He published two novels, 
Alderman Ralph (1853) and The Family Feud 
(1854), and in 1855, relinquishing sceptical 
opinions he had held since his imprisonment, 
became a Christian lecturer. Sea his Auto- 
biography (1872) and Thoughts at Fourscore 
(1885; and R, J. Conklin Thomas Cooper 
the Chartist (1936). 

(12) Thomas Sidney (1803-1902), English 
animal-painter, born at Canterbury, was 
successively coach-painter, scene-painter and 
drawing-master, lived three years at Brussels 
(1827-3ffi, and was elected R.A. in 1867* See 
his My Life a you, 1890). 

COOTjB, sir Eyre (1726-83), British general, 
bom at Ash Hill, Co. Limwek, entwd tfc 
army early, and from 1754 to 1762 smred in 
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India. It was he who induced Clive to risk at Ferrara made doctor of canon law: in 


the battle of Plassey (1757); in 1760 he 
defeated Lally at Wandiwash; and his 
capture of Pondicherry in 1761 completed the 
downfall of the French in India. Made a 
K.B. in 1770, Coote in 1779 assumed the 
command-in-chief in India, and in 1781, by 
his rout of Hyder Ali at Porto Novo, a second 
time saved the presidency. He died at 
Madras. See Life by H. C. Wylly (1922). 
COPE, (1) Charles West (1811-90), English 
subject-painter, born at Leeds, the son of a 
landscape-painter, studied at the Royal 
Academy and in Italy. He was elected R.A. 
in 1 848 ; and from 1 867 to 1 874 was professor 
of Painting. See his son’s Reminiscences 
(1891). 

(2) Edward Drinker (1840-97), American 
naturalist and palaeontologist, born in 
Philadelphia, from 1891 held chairs in the 
university of Pennsylvania. As a vertebrate 
fossil-hunter he ranks with his enemy 
Marsh; and he contributed materially to 
the discussion of evolution. Sec Osborn’s 
Life (1931). 

(3) Sir John, K.B. (d. 1760), was a cornet 
in 1707, and in 1742 commanded the troops 
sent to assist Maria Theresa. On the landing 
of Prince Charles Edward in 1745, he was 
appointed commandcr-in-chief of the forces 
in Scotland. After a fruitless march to the 
Highlands, he returned by sea to Dunbar, 
and on September 21 was routed at Preston- 
pans. Cope was described as ‘ a little, dressy, 
finical man *, and as a commander he is hold 
to ridicule in the song ‘ Hey, Johnny Cope *. 
See Life by Cadell (1899). 

COPEAU, Jacques, kop-o (1879-1949), 
French theatrical manager, as co-founder of 
the Nouvelle Revue frangaise in 1908 and 
manager of the Th6§tre du Vieux-Colombicr, 
had a profound influence on French dramatic 
art. 

COPELAND, William Taylor (1797-1868), 
English china manufacturer, born probably at 
Stoke, was son of William Copeland, the 
partner of Spode. He managed the Spode 
concerns in Stoke and London, from 1827 to 
1833, later gaining control, and from 1846 
onwards produced Parian (imitation marble) 
grou]3S and statuettes, and bone china. He 
also invented a filter press for working clay, 
and was one of the founders of the North 
Staffordshire Railway. In 1835 he was Lord 
Mayor of London, and from 1837 to 1852 
and 1857 to 1865 M.P. for Stoke-on-Trent. 
COPERARIO. See Cooper (8). 
COPERNICUS, Nicolas (1473-1543), founder 
of modem astronomy, was born at Tomfi, 
Poland. His father was a Germanized Slav, 
his mother a German; and Poland and 
Germany both claim the honour of producing 
him. Brought up under his uncle, the prince- 
bishop of Ermeland, from 1491 on he studied 
mathematics, optics and perspective at 
Cracow university, and in 1496 canon law at 
Bologna. In 1497 he was appointed canon 
of Frauenburg, the cathedral city of Erme- 
land, on the Frisches Half. The year 1500 
he spent at Rome, where he lectured on 
astronomy, and (November 6) ‘ observed an 
eclipse of the moon ’. In 1501 he began the 
study of medicine at Padua; in 1503 he was 


1505 he left Italy for Prussia. Scholasticus ’ 
of Breslau till 1538, and canon of Frauenburg, 
yet he never became a priest. As medical 
attendant on his uncle, he lived with him 
from 1507 till 1512 in the princely castle of 
Hcilsbcrg, 46 miles from Frauenburg, where 
he had toilsome duties. After his uncle’s 
death in 1512, ho lived at Frauenburg, not 
merely studying the stars, but executing with 
vigour and success the ofliccs of bailiff, 
military governor, judge, tax-collector, vicar- 
gcneral, physician and reformer of the 
coinage. His difficulties were increased by 
the intrigues and wars by which West Prussia 
was restored to the Teutonic Knights and 
incorporated with Brandenburg. The De 
Revolutionibiis, proving the sun to be the 
centre of the universe, he completed in 1530; 
in 1 542 he was seized with apoplexy; and on 
May 24, 1543, the first printed copy of the 
work was touched by his dying hands. 
Copernicus also published a Latin translation 
of the Epistles of Thcophylactus Simocatta 
and a treatise on trigonometry. Sec Lives by 
Gassendi (Paris 1654), Von Hipler (1873), 
Polkovski (Warsaw 1873), Dr Prowc (3 vols. 
Berlin 1883-84) and Rudnicki (1943). 
COPLAND, Aaron, kop'kmd 0900- ), 
American composer, was born in Brooklyn, 
New York, where he studied under Rubin 
Goldmark, the teacher of Gershwin. Three 
years of study in France, under Nadia 
Boulanger, followed, and his music quickly 
gained appreciation after his return to 
America in 1924; a Guggenheim Fellowship 
— the first to bo awarded to a composer— in 
1925 marked the progress of his reputation, 
A scries of early works influenced by Stravin- 
sky, neo-classical in outlook and employing 
jazz idioms, was followed by compositions in 
which he tapped a deeper vein of American 
tradition and folk music, of which the ballets 
Billy the Kid (1938) and Appalachian Spring 
(1944), and A Lincoln Portrait (1942), for 
orator and orchestra, arc typical. As well as 
ballets and impressive film scores, Copland 
has composed two operas and three sym- 
phonies. Sec his Autobiography, Composer 
from Brooklyn, and study by Berger (1953). 
<::OPLESTO)S1, (1) Edward (1776-1849), 
English scholar, born at OfTwell rectory, 
Honiton, became professor of Poetry at 
Oxford (1802), provost of Oriel (1814), dean 
of Chester (1826), and Bishop of Llandaff 
and dean of St Paul’s (1 828). His Advice to a 
Young Reviewer is a piece of admirable irony. 

(2) Frederick Charles (1907- ), English 
philosopher, born near Taunton, educated at 
Marlborough and St John’s College, entered 
the Society of Jesus in 1930 and was ordained 
in 1937. He became professor of the History 
of Philosophy at Heythrop College in 1939 
and of metaphysics at the Gregorian Univer- 
sity, Rome in 1952. His publications include 
Nietzsche (1942), Schopenhauer (1946), a 
history of philosophy, Vols. i-vi (1947-60), 
Aquinas (1955) Existentialism (1948) and a 
critique of Contemporary Philosophy (1956). 
COPLEY, (1) Sir Godfrey (d. 1709), a York- 
shire baronet, left on© hundred pounds in 
trust to the Royal Society (of which he was a 
fellow); the fund has been applied since 1736 
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to the provision of the annual ‘ Copley 
Medal ’ for philosophical research. 

(2) John Singleton (1737-1 815), portrait and 
historical painter, was born at Boston, Mass., 
of Anglo-Irish parents, lately of Limerick, 
At sixteen he was executing portraits; in 
1755 Washington sat to him. In 1766-67 he 
sent over works for exhibition in London; 
and in 1774 he left for England. 1 le was well 
received by Reynolds, West and Strange, and 
was commissioned to paint the king and 
gueen for Governor Wentworth. He studied 
in Italy, and returned to London in the end 
of 1776. T/te Death of Chatham (1779-80) 
and the still finer Death of Major Peirson 
(1783) arc both in the Tate Gallery. Other 
works include an enormous canvas of the 
Siege of Gibraltar painted for the City of 
London (1786-91) and a group of the royal 
princesses in Buckingham Palace. Elected 
an R.A. in 1779, he died in 1815, leaving a 
son, the future Lord Lyndhurst (q.v.j. See 
his Letters and Papers (VLiss, Mist, Soc. 1915), 
and Lives by Perkins (1873), a granddaughter, 
Mrs Amory (1882), and B. N. Parker (1938). 
COPPARD, Alfred Edgar (1878-1957), English 
short-story writer and poet, born at P'olke- 
stone. His schooling ceased when he was 
nine, and alter being an olhcc-boy, then an 
accountant, he became a professional writer 
in 1919. In 1921 he published Adam and Eve 
and Pinch Me, and soon became cclcbratctl 
for his tales of country life and character. 
His prose is remarkable for its minuteness 
of observation and poetic quality. Other 
volumes of stories include The BlacJc Dor 
(1923), The Field of Mustard (1926) and lAtcv 
in Her Pink Jacket (1954). Uis Collected 
Poems appeared in 1928. See his auto- 
biographical IPs Me, a Lord! (1957), and 
bibliographies by J. Schwartz (1931) and 
G. H. Fabes (1933), 

COPI^EE, Francois, kop-pay (1842-1908), 
French poet, was born in Paris. For three 
years a war-office clerk, he early gave himself 
to poetry, and with Le Reliquaire (1866) and 
Les Intimitds (1867) gained the front rank of 
the Parnassiens Later volumes of poetry 
were Les H umhles, Le Cahler rou}(e, Olivier 
(his one long poem), Les R^cits et les dldgies 
and Contes en vers. His earliest dramatic 
poem, Le Passant (1869), owed much to Sarah 
Bernhardt, and was followed by Deux 
Douleurs, UAbandonn^e, Le Luthier de 
Cremone, La Guerre de Cent Ans, Madame de 
Maintenon (1881), Severe Torelli (1883), Les 
Jacobites (1885), Le Pater (1890), Pour la 
couronne (1895). Copp6c entered the 
Academy in 1884, and won fame in yet another 
held by his Contes en prose, Vingt Contes 
nouveaux, and Contes rapides. See French 
studies by H. Schoen (1909) and L. le Meur 

(^) Benoit Constant 
(1 o 41-1909), French actor known as Coquolin 
aine, born a bakcr*8 son at Boulogne, was 
admitted to the Conservatoire in 1859, and 
made his ddbut at the Theatre Francais, 
December 7, 1860. Here, and after 1897 at 
the Porte St Martin, he played with unbroken 
success, both in classical pieces and in rCIes 
created by himself, in the broader aspects of 
comedy standing without a rival. 
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(2) Ernest Alexandre (1848-1909), brother 
ot (1), also a member of the Comddic Fran- 
gaise, died a fortnight after Coquelin aind. 

wiS\in^actor^^^”*^'^^ ’ (i)» was likc- 

'Tosud Laurent 

(1820-75), son of (2), born at Amsterdam, 
advanced/ theologian, and 
m 186- was thi ough Guizot s inllucncc ousted 
from the mimstry. He died at Fismes, in 
Marne. Among his works were an edition of 
Voltaire s letters on toleration (1863) and 

fpad8?885) Strochlin 

r (1795-1868), 

I rom 1830 an eloquent minister of the French 
Relormed Churcli in his birthplace, Paris. 
His writings, all marked by earnestness and 
sympathies, include a reply to Strauss 
(1841), SIX collections of sermons (1842-56), 
;nul ChristoloRie (1858). 

CXlRAlS, or Coray, Adamantios (1748-1833), 
Hellenist born^ at Smyrna, abandoned 

mercantile pursuits, and in 1785 settled as a 
doctor in Paris. He published editions of 
Greek classics, Atakta, ou MHanqes snr la 
Viif moderne (5 vols. Paris 
Autobiography (Paris 
1829 ^33) and posthumous papers and letters 
5 yols. Athens 1881-91); and a Greek Life 
'fneste 1889 90). 

CORAM, 'Fhomas (e. 1668-1751), philan- 
thropist, was born at Lyme Regis, Dorset- 
shire, A shipwriglit seemingly, in 1694 he 
‘ Massachusetts, and 

London, after sulfcring shipwreck 
pO ( uxhaven. In London he interested 
hjmsclt in the vscttlement of Georgia and in 
planting English artisans in Nova Scotia; 
but he had ere this begun his long agitation 
tor the loundatmn of a foundling hospital, 

C hildrcn were hrst admitted in 1741. More 
thpughtlul for others than for himself. Coram 
tell into poverty, so in 1745 his fnouds raised 
an munnty of £161. His portrait; was painted 
by Hogarth, a warm patron of his scheme, 
by Compston (1918). 

(1582-1635), English 
noct-bishop, the son of a gardener at Ewell, 
burrey, from Westminster School passed to 
1620 was made dean of 
Christ Church. In 1624 he was consecrated 
to the see of Oxford, and in 1632 translated 
tp Norwich. Corbet Poems (1647) reflect 
the jovial temper of the man. His longest 
piece IS Iter Boreale, a holiday-tour of four 
students; the best and best-known is the 
Palries^ Fare wet L 

CORBETP, James John (1866-1933), Ameri- 
can boxer, born in San FTancisco. Flo won 
the world s heavyweight ^ championship by 
knocking out John X.. Sullivan in the twonty- 
jirst round. Nicknamed ‘ Gentleman Jim \ 
he made several appearances on stage, in 
films and on radio. He introduced a ‘ science* 
into the art of pugilism it had never before 
known, 

<^ORBOULD, English family of painters: 

(1) Edward Henry (1815-1905), historical 
painter. 

(2) Henry (1787-1844). fether of (1). land- 
scape painter. 

(3) Riebard (1757-1831). eratidfatber offl). 
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versatile painter especially noted as a book 
illustrator. . v; , 

CORBUSIER, Le, pseud, of Charles Edouard 
Jcannerct, kor-bii-zyay (1887- ), Swiss 

architect, born at La Chaux-de-Fonds. 
After working in Paris with the architect 
Auguste Perret (1874— ), he associated 

with Behrens in Germany (1910-11). In 
1919 he published (with Ozenfant, q.v.) in 
Paris the Purist manifesto and began to 
work on his theory of the interrelation 
between modern machine forms and the 
techniques of contemporary architecture. 
His books, Vers une architecture (1923), 
Urbanisme (1924), Le Modular (1948) and 
Le Modular 2 (1955), have had world-wide 
influence on both town-planning and building 
design. His first building based on the 
technique of the Modulor (a system using 
standard-sized units, the proportions of 
which are calculated according to those of 
the human figure) was the Unit^ d' habitation, 
Marseilles (1945-50), which was conceived 
as one of a number of tall buildings which, 
when the overall scheme (‘ la Ville radieusc ) 
had been completed, would form a pattern 
projecting from the ‘ carpet ’ of low buildings 
and open spaces. This was his favourite 
type of town-planning concept, which he 
used again in designing Chandigarh, the new 
capital of the Punjab. Some of his buildings 
are raised on stilts or piloti, an innovation 
first used by him in the Swiss Pavilion in the 
Cit6 Universitaire at Paris. ^ Sec the mono- 
graph edited by S. Papadaki (1948), 

CORD AY, Charlotte (1768-93), Frenchwoman 
whose full name was Marie Charlotte 
Corday d’Armont, was born at St Saturnin, 
near S6es (Orne). Of a noble family, she 
yet welcomed the Revolution, for from 
Voltaire she had imbibed ‘ philosophic * 
theories, from Plutarch ideas of antique 
heroism. But the Jacobins horrified her; 
and her hatred of their acts was intensified 
by converse with Girondists who had fled to 
Caen. She resolved to rid her country of 
one of the heads of the Jacobins, and came 
with that view to Paris. Whether to slay 
Robespierre or Marat was decided by the 
demand of the latter for two hundred 
thousand more victims. Twice she failed to 
obtain an audience, but on the evening of 
July 13, 1793, she was admitted on the plea 
of important news from Caen. She found 
Marat in his bath, and her pretended denunci- 
ation of the fugitive Girondists called forth 
the remark: ‘ I will have them all guillotined 
at Paris*. Straightway she drove her knife 
to his heart; he died with a stifled cry. 
Charlotte was brought before the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal, where she gloried in the 
act. In the Conciergerie she sat to the artist 
Hauer; on the evening of July 17 she was 
guillotined. See works by Dubois (1838), 
Vatel (1872), Van Alstine (1889), Austin 
Dobson (1890), Mary Jeaffreson (1894), 
E. Defiance (1909) and H. d’Almeras (1910). 
CORDOVO. See Gonsalvo. 

CORELLI, (1) Arcangelo (1653-1713), Italian 
composer, surnamed ‘ II divino % was born 
at Fusignano near Bologna; visited Paris and 
Germany as a violin-player; and ultimately 
settled at Rome. His Concerti grossi and 


his solo and trio sonatas for violin mark an 
epoch in chamber music, and had great 
influence on Bach and on contemporary 
string technique. See H. Engel, Das Listru- 
menten konzert (1932). 

(2) Marie (1855-1924), English popular 
novelist, Charles Mackay*s adopted daughter 
wrote A Romance of Two Worlds (1886)’ 
Thelma (1887), Wormwood (1891), The Soul 
of Lilith (1892), Barabhas (1893), The Sorrows 
of Satan (1895), The Mighty Atom (1896) 
God^s Good Man, (1904) See, See Life bv 
W. S. Scott (1955), ^ 

CORI, Carl Ferdinand (1896™ ), bio- 

chemist, born in Prague, educated there and 
at Trieste, American citizen since 1922, 
professor of Pharmacology and Biochemistry 
at Washington, became an authority on 
carbohydrate metabolism and enzymes of 
animal tissues. With hivS wife, Gcrty T, Cori, 
he was awarded the 1947 Nobel prize for 
medicine, jointly with Houssay. 

CORINTH, Louis, ko'rint (1858 1925), Ger- 
man painter, born at Tapiau East Prussia, 
the son of a tanner, studied at Konigsberg, 
Munich and under Bouguercau in Parii 
Deeply influenced by the heritage of Rem- 
brandt, Hals and Rubens, he yet stoutly 
defended the claims of the impressionists. 
From conventional nude, landscape painting 
and especially portraiture, c.g. his study in 
* blimpish arrogance. Car/ von Gayling 
(1893; private). The Freemasons (1898; 
Munich), and the delicate Eduard Count 
Keyserfing (1900; Munich) his stylo became 
markedly impressionistic, as in Under the 
Chandelier (1905; private), After a Bathe 
(1906; Hamburg) and his many Waldensee 
views, his later work, c.g. Georg Braudes 
(1924; Antwerp) executed under the restrict- 
ing aftcr-cnccts of a stroke (1911) verging on 
expressionism. From 1900 ho lived in Berlin 
and with Licbermann and Slcvogt led the 
secession movement, of which ho became 
president (1915) against the Berlin academic 
school. Ho died at Zandvoort, Holland, 
and was buried at Stahnsdorf near Berlin. 
See his Das Erlernen der Ma/erei (1908), his 
Life of a fellow-secessionist, Leistikow (1910), 
and studies by A. Kuhn (1925) and G, von 
der Osten (Munich 1955). 

CORIOLANUS, Cains or Gnacus Mardiis 
(5th cent, b.c.), a legendary Roman patrician, 
so surnamed from the heroism ho showed 
at the capture of the Vokscian town of Corioli 
(493 B.C.). The plebeians having refused to 
elect him to the consulship, ho argued during 
a famine against the gratuitous distribution 
of the corn from Sicily unless the plebeians 
should give up their tribunes, but lately 
instituted. For this he was banished. He 
took refuge with the Volscians, and aided 
them against Rome. His victories alarmed 
the Romans, who on his approach (488 b.c.) 
sent deputations to plead with him. He was 
deaf to every entreaty. At last, the noblest 
matrons, headed by his mother Veturia, and 
his wife Volumnia, leading her two children, 
came to his tent. Their tears moved him, 
and he led back the Volsci, 

CORK, Earl of. See Boyle. 

CORNARO,. a Venetian noble family, two of 
whose members were : 
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(1) Caterina (1454-*- 15 10), niarncd King 
James II of Cyprus in 1472, after whose death 
eight months later she was kept in mild 
imprisonment by the Venetians until 1489, 
when she set up a kind of court for poets and 
scholars at Asolo, near Bassano, 

(2) Luigi (1475-1566), at forty finding his 
health much impaired by intemperance, 
adopted strict rules both in meat and drink, 
by which means he prolonged a cheerful old 
age to over ninety years. At eighty-three he 
published his famous Discorsi della vita 
sobria (Eng. trans. 1779). 

CORNEILLE, kor~mi)\ (1) Guillimmo, prop- 
erly Corn6Iis van Bevcrioo (1922 ), Belgian 

painter, born at Li6ge, a leading European 
exponent of * action ’ painting. Mis works 
include Drawing in Colour, belonging to the 
‘ and the country loses itself in Infinity ’ 
series (1955; Henriettc Ic Gendre, Paris), 
Spanish To Hvi (1 958 ; M unicipal , Amsterdam ), 
Summer Flowers (1958; Moltzau collection, 
Norway), &c. 

(2) Pierre (1606 84), E’rcnch dramatist, wUvS 
born at Rouen, where lie tried to obtain a bar- 
rister’s practice, but in 1 629 removed to Paris, 
where his comedy Mdlite, already performed 
at Rouen, proved highly successful. It was 
followed by CUtandre, La Veuve^ La Gahrie 
du Palais, La Suivante and La Place Roy ale. 
In these early pieces intricate and extravagant 
plots are handled with ingenuity, but the 
writer’s poetic genius (lashes out only in 
occasional verses. For a time Corneille was 
one of Richelieu’s * live poctvS engaged to 
compose plays on lines laid down by the 
cardinal; among the pieces thus produced 
were Les Tuileries, UAveugle de Snivrne and 
La Grande Pastorale, C’orneiUc, however, 
was too independent to retain Richelieu’s 
favour, MeWe (1635) showed a marked 
advance on his earlier works; and in 1636 
the Cid took Paris by storm. Richelieu 
ordered his literary retainers to write it down; 
but adverse criticism was powerless against 
the general enthusiasm. Horace, founded 
on the story of the Uoratii, and Clnna, 
appeared in 1 639; Palyeitcte, a noble tragedy, 
in 1640; and La Mart de Pompt^e in 1641. 
Le Menteur (1642) entitles Corneille to bo 
called the father of French comedy as well 
as of French tragedy. Thiodore was brought 
out in 1645, and Rodogune in 1646. Between 
1647— -when he was made an academician— 
and 1653 Corneille produced Hilraclius^ Don 
Sanche d* Aragon, AndrornUde, Nivomddc, and 
?ertharite. These pieces, of which the last 
vas damned, show a decline in dramatic and 
joetic power; and Corneille occupied himself 
vith a verse translation of the Irnltatio ChristL 
de returned to the stage in 1659 with CBdipe, 
vhich was followed by La Tolson d^ot, 
lertorius, Sophonishe, Othon, Agdsilas, Attila, 
ind Tite et MMnice (1670). In 167 1 he joined 
jdouare and Quinault in writing the opera 
^sychd. His last works were PulchMe (1672) 
nd Surdna (1674). After his marriage in 
640 he lived habitually in Rouen until 1662, 
men he settled in Paris. During his later 
ears his popularity waned before that of 
lacine, whose cause was espoused by Boileau 
nd the king. Corneille died in Paris. See 
mrks by Guizot (1852; trans. 1857), 


Taschcrcau (1828; new ed. 1855), Trollope 
(London 1881), Lodge (Baltimore 1891), 
Bouquet (1888), Faguet (8th cd. 1901), Li6by 
(1892), Lansoii (1898), Scgall (N.Y. 1902), 
Dorothy Canfield (N.Y. 1904), Rivaille (1936) 
and Turnell (1948). 

(3) Thomas (1625-1709), brother of (2), was 
born at Rouen, and himself was a dramatist 
of merit, his tragedies— Laodice, 
Pyrrhus, Bdrdnky, Timocratc, Ariane, Brada- 
mante. See.-— -being in general superior to his 
comedies. He also wrote a vcrsc-lranslation 
o( Ovid’s Metamorphoses. Me was made a 
member of the Academy in 1685. See O. 
Reynier’s Thomas Corneille, Sa Vie ct ses 
ouvrages (1893). 

CORNELIA. Sec Gracchus. 

CORNELISZI, (1) Cornclis (1562-1638), 
known as Cornclisz van Haarlem, was a 
Dutch historical and portrait painter. 

(2) Jakob (d. c. 1530), known as Cornelisz 
van Amsterdam, Dutch painter. 

(3) Lucas (1495-r. 1552), painter, born at 
Leyden, the son of Cornclis lingelbrcchtscn, 
Lucas van Leyden’s master, was taught by his 
father, but to support his large family Iiad to 
act as a cook, whence his sobriquet Kok, 
Visiting England about 1527, he was appoin- 
ted by Henry VIH royal painter. About 
1532 he passed to Italy. 

CORNELIUS, (1) Peter (1824 -74), German 
composer, born at Mainz, was tlio nephew 
of (2). Going to Weimar in 1852, he became 
devoted to Liszt, Wagner and the Now 
Crcrman school- 'Fhcro he produced his 
famous comic opera, The Barber of Baghdad 
(a failure in 1858), and his grand opera, the 
Cld (1865). 

(2) Peter von (1783-1867), German painter, 
born at Diisscldorl m 1783, in 18H joined 
the group of Veit, Schadow and Ovcrbeck in 
Rome. While there he aided in the dccora- 
tioni of the Casa Bartoldi. From Romo ho 
passed to Dilsscldorf, whore he became 
director of the academy; in 1819 he was 
called to Munich. Here ho remained till 
1841, and executed the largo frescoes of 
Greek mythology in the Glyptothek and the 
New Icstamcnt Irescocs m the Ludwigs- 
kircho, which was built to give scope for 
his genius, I n 1 841 ho was appointed director 
of the Berlin Academy, Among his pro- 
ductions at Berlin are the frescoes for the 
Campo Santo, or royal burial-place, the 
finest his /bwr Riders of the Apocalypse, 
He died m Berlin. Sec Life by F&tor 
(2 vols. 1874). 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. See Nefos. 
CORNELL, Ezra (1807—74), an American 
telegraph contractor who founded the Cornell 
University (opened 1868) at Ithaca, New 
York, 

CORNUTUS, L. Annaeus (Ist cent. A.o.), a 
Libyan Stoic philosopher, banished from 
Rome by Nero, a.d. 68. 

CORNWALL, Barry. See Procter. 
CORNWALL, Duke of. See Elizabeth IL 
CORNWALlIs, (1) Caroline IPVances (1786- 
1858), daughter of a Kentish clergyman, 
mastered Latin and Greek tborougbfy, and 
corresponded with many eminent persons. 
Her refusal to wed Sismondi did not forfeit 
his friendship, and she Eyed much m Itaiy. 
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Her Philosophical Theories (1842) was the 
first of twenty ‘ Small Books on Great 
Subjects " — Ragged Schools, Criminal Law, 
Greek Philosophy, &c. She died at Lidwclls, 
Kent. Sec her Letters and Remains (1864). 

(2) Charles, 1st Marquis Cornwallis (1738- 
1 805) son of the 1st Earl Cornwallis, was born 
in London, and was educated at Eton and 
the Military Academy of Turin. Having 
served as aide-de-camp to the Marquis of 
Granby during part of the Seven Years’ War, 
and been returned for the family borough of 
Eye (1760), in 1766 he was made a colonel, 
in 1770 constable of the Tower, and in 1771 
a major-general. Though personally opposed 
to taxing the American colonists, he accepted 
a command in the war, and with an inferior 
force defeated Gates at Camden in 1780, and 
more than held his own at Guildford (1781). 
But his operations were hampered by the 
incapacity of Howe and Clinton; and at 
length he was forced to surrender at York- 
town, Virginia, October 19, 1781 — a disaster 
that proved the ruin of the British cause in 
America. In 1786 he was appointed governor 
general of India and commander-in-chief, 
and distinguished himself by his victories 
over Tippoo Sahib and by unwearying 
efforts to promote the welfare of the natives. 
He returned from India in 1793, to be made 
Marquis. As lord-lieutenant of Ireland, with 
Castlereagh for secretary, he crushed the ’98 
rebellion, and showed a rare union of vigour 
and humanity. As plenipotentiary to France 
he negotiated the peace of Amiens in 1802. 
Reappointed governor-general of India in 
1804, he died at Ghazipur. See his Corres- 
pondence, edited by Charles Ross (3 vols. 
1859), and studies by Seton-Kerr (1890), 
Aspinall (1931). 

CORNYSHE, William (c. 1465-c. 1523), 
English composer at the courts of Henry VII 
and Henry VIII, where he was employed as 
musician^ actor and producer of entertain- 
ments. In 1510 he became master of the 
Children of the Chapel Royal, and was in 
charge of the music at the Field of The 
Cloth of Gold, 1520. He composed religious 
and secular choral works. 

CORONADO, Francisco Vizquez de (c. 1510- 
1554), Spanish explorer of Mexico, born at 
Salamanca, commanded an expedition in 
1540 which penetrated into what is now the 
southwest of the U.S.A. and discovered the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado. See his 
Journey, ed. Winship (1904). 

COROT, Jean Baptiste Camille, ko^-ro 
(1796-1875), French landscape-painter, was 
born at Paris, and educated at Rouen. He 
became an assistant in a Paris drapery 
establishment, but in 1822 took up the 
systematic study of art. In 1825 he settled 
in R 9 me; in 1827 returned to Paris, and 
contributed his Vue prise a Narni and his 
Campagne de Rome to the Salon. His main 
sketching ground was at Barbizon, in the 
Forest of Fontainebleau; but he made two 
other visits to Italy in 1835 and 1843. It was 
not until about 1840 that he developed fully 
his style, characterized by great breadth and 
delicacy, and sacrificing accuracy of detail to 
unity of impression and harmony of general 
effect. He made way slowly, but wealth and 


fame came to him in the end. At the Salon 
he won medals in 1833, 1848, 1855 and 1867; 
in 1846 he received the Cross of the Legion 
of Honour, and in 1 867 became an officer of 
the order. He died in Paris. Among his 
masterpieces arc Danse de nymphes, Homdre 
et les bergers, Orphde, Joueiir de fiCitc and 
Le BCicheron. See works by Moreau- 
N61aton 0^^5), D. C. Thomson (1892, 1914), 
J. W. Mollett (Painters of Barbizon, 1890), 
A. Robaut (Paris 1905), E. Mcyncll (1908), 
Fosca (1930). 

CORREGGIO, Antonio Allegri da (c. 1494- 
1534), was so styled from a small town 20 
miles E. of Parma, where ho was born, and 
studied art under his undo and three other 
masters. In 1514 he painted for the Francis- 
can convent a Virgin Enthroned, now in the 
Dresden Gallery; in 1518 he began his great 
series of mythological frescoes for the convent 
of San Paolo at Padua. From 1521 to 1524 
ho was engaged upon The Ascension in the 
cupola of the Benedictine church of San 
Giovanni. The decoration of the cathedral 
of Parma was commissioned in 1522. Mean- 
while Correggio was also much occupied with 
easel-pictures. Among these arc the Ecce 
Homo (National Gallery, London) and his 
very celebrated version of the shepherds at 
Bethlehem, commissioned in 1522, now in 
the Dresden Gallery, a work of marvellous 
softness and delicacy. Five yeans later he 
painted 11 Giornot an exquisite picture of 
St Jerome (Parma Gallery). In 1530 Cor- 
reggio removed from Parma to his native 
town, and purchased an estate. The Jupiter 
and Antiope of the X^ouvre, the Education of 
Cupid of the National Gallery, the Oanae of 
the Borghese Gallery, and the Leda of the 
Berlin Museum, have been assigned to the 
painter’s later years; the Reading Magdalene, 
of which the picture in the Dresden Gallery is 
now regarded as merely a Hth-ccntury copy, 
was completed in 1528. Ho died ut Correggio. 
His only son Pomponio was bom in 1521, 
and was alive in 1593. He also was a painter, 
and an altarpiece by him is in the Academy 
at Parma. See works by Corrado Ricci 
(1896; 1930) and Stiirge Moore (1906). 

CORRENS, Karl (1864—1933), German botan- 
ist, borri in Munich, from 1914 director of 
the Kaiser Wilhelm Biological Research 
Institute at Berlin, was on© of the redis- 
coverers of Mendclism. 

CORRI, Domenico (1746-1825), composer, 
was born in Rome, in 1771 came to Edin- 
burgh, and in 1787 removed to London, 
where he entered into partnership with his 
son-in-law Dussck (q.v.). 

CORSSEN, Wilhelm Paul (1820-75), German 
philologist, was born at Bremen, studied 
under Bocckh and Lachmann, was professor 
at Schulpforta from 1846 to 1866, and then 
settled in Berlin. His earliest great work is 
ms treatise on the pronunciation of Latin 
.1858-59); the second (2 vols. 1874- 
1875) tried to prove against the world that 
^mscan was cognate with Latin* 

CORT, Henry (1740-1800), English iron- 
master, navy agent in London, was also the 
inventor of ‘ puddling ’ processes. Ruined 
by a prosecution for debt, he was ultimately 
pensioned. 
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CORTES, Hernando (1485-1547), the Spanish 
conqueror of Mexico, was born of noble 
family at McdcHfn, in Estremadura, and 
studied at Salamanca, lie sailed for San 
Domingo in 1504, and accompanied Velaz- 
quez in his expedition to Cuba. Fired by 
discoveries of Alvarado and others, Velaz- 
quez fitted out an expedition against Mexico, 
the command of which he §avc (1518) to 
Cortes. The armament with which he 
entered on the conquest of the vast and 
civilized empire consisted of 550 Spaniards, 
some 250 Indians, twelve or fifteen horses, 
and ten brass guns. Refusing to obey orders 
sent from Vcifizqucz to sunersede him, he 
landed first at Yucatdn, and fought his first 
battle at Tabasco. At San Juan do Ulua 
messengers from Montezuma, king of 
Mexico, reached him, bringing presents. 
Having founded Vera Cruz, and burnt his 
ships, he marched to Tlascalu, whose warlike 
inhabitants, subdued after hard lighting, 
became henceforward his faithful allies. 
After some delay he started on his march to 
Mexico, with his Tlascalan allies; and at 
Cholula an ambuscade, prompted by Monte- 
zuma, was frustrated by his sleepless vigilance. 
On November 8, 1519, he reached the capital, 
a city situated in a great salt lake, and 
approached by three long causeways, with 
drawbridges at the ends. At the lowest 
estimate its inhabitants exceeded 300,000. 
Montezuma was audaciously carried oif to 
the Spanish quarters, and constrained to 
submit to a public act of vassalage to Snain, 
as well as to give gold to the value of U)(),000 
ducats. But meantime the Mexican hatred 
of the invaders was beginning to surmount 
their fear, and in the sixth month of his 
imprisonment Montezuma asked Cortds to 
depart. The conqueror craved delay; and 
learning that eighteen ships under Narvdez 
had arrived in the bay of San Juan, dispatched 
against him by Velazquez, Cortds left Alva- 
rado in command, and hastened with a 
handful of men to meet Narvdez, whose 800 
men he easily defeated and induced to 
embrace his cause, And now he heard from 
Alvarado that the Spaniards were besieged 
in their quarters in Mexico. Cortds at once 
marched to his lieutenant’s relief, and found 
himself face to face with a whole nation in 
arms under Montezuma’s brother. A 
general attack was made upon him, and 
not repulsed without a desperate struggle. 
Montezuma died during the lighting. Cortds 
burned the two great idols of Mexico, but 
saw that he must leave the capital. The start 
was made at midnight, July 1, 1520; but in 
the difficult passage by pontoons over the 
gaps in the causeways, tne Spaniards were 
assailed by such hinous and overwhelming 
multitudes that the retreat became a conjfhsea 
and hopeless rout. In that awful night Cort6s 
lost 450 Spaniards, forty-six horses, his 
artillery, 4000 Indian allies, and most of the 
Mexican prisoners. At Otumba, whither the 
miserable survivors retreated, they were once 
more encompassed with an innumerable host, 
but a desperate battle ended in victory. The 
exhausted Spaniards were kindly received by 
their Tlascalan aUies, and Cortes proceeded 
to repair his disaster. He had still 550 foot 


soldiers, with forty horsemen and eight or 
nine cannon. Supported by 10,000 Indian 
allies, and with a fleet of brigantines built at 
Tlascala, he began the formal siege of Mexico. 
After destroying innumerable canoes on the 
lakes, he made a series of simultaneous 
incursions along tlic causeways. The 
Mexicans were filled with the fury of despair, 
and although famine and pestilence fought 
for the Spaniards-““fifty thousand Mexicans 
perishing during the sicgc—the city had to 
be destroyed before it could be taken. It fell 
at length, August 13, 1521, after a siege of 
several months. Cortds was formally 
appointed governor and captain-general of 
New Spain in 1522. He next sent out Alva- 
rado to the conquest of Guatemala, Sandoval 
to the north, and Cristobal de Olid to Hon- 
duras. The last rebelled, and Cort6s set out 
to subdue him; but before his arrival 
Cristdbul had been assassinated, so he 
returned to New Spain (1526), to find Ponce 
do Ledn invested with the powers of govern- 
ment, In May 1528 he arrived in Spain, was 
received with honour by Charles V, and 
created a marquis. He returned in July 1530 
us captain-general, but not as civil governor, 
of New Spain. Poor and broken m health, 
he returned to Spain in 1540, accompanied 
Charles in his unhappy expedition against 
Algiers, and died neglected near Seville. 
His body was translated to Tezxuco in 
1562, to Mexico City in 1629. See Lives by 
Helps (1871), MacNutt (1909), Prescott’s 
History and S. de Madariaga, HerruUi CorUs 
(1940). 

CORfONA, Pietro Berrettini da (1596-1669), 
Italian architect and painter, born in Cortona, 
is known for his frescoes in the Barberini 
palace at Rome and the Pitti palace at 
Florence. Ho also designed several Roman 
churches. See study by Mufioz (Rome 1921). 

CORTOT, Alfred, kar-^td (1877-1957), French 
pianist and conductor, was born in Nyon, 
Switzerland, of French parents. After 
winning the first prize for piano-playing at 
the Paris Conservatoire in 1896, he bccumo 
known in France as an outstanding player 
of Beethoven’s concertos, In 1902 ho formed 
the Soci6t6 de Festival Lyrique, which gave 
the first Paris performance of Gdttermm* 
merung under his baton. In 1905, with 
Thibaud and Casals, he founded a trio whose 
chamber music performances won great 
renown. Principally known in later years as 
an exponent of Chopin’s music, he was 
professor of the Pianoforte at Paris Con- 
servatoire from 1917 to 1920 and author of 
several books on musical appreciation, inter- 
pretation and piano technique. 

CORVINUS, Matthias. See Matthias. 

CORVISART-PESMARETS, Jean Nicolas, 
Baron de, -ddy-mar-ay (1755-1821), professor 
at the ColRgo de France, and introducer of 
ercussion in studying heart diseases, was 
orn at Vouziers in Champagne. 

CORY, William Johnson (1823-92), English 
poet, born at Torrington, Devon, was 
author of lonlca, Poems (1858, enlarged 1891) 
and assistant-master at Eton in 1845-72. 
See Extracts from the tetters and Journals 
(1897). 

CORYATE, Thomas (c. 1577^16,1 7), ;fc#sh 
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traveller, born at Odcoinbe Rectory, Somer- 
set, entered Gloucester Hall, Oxford, m 1596, 
but left without a degree, and after James I s 
accession lived by his wits, or rather his wit, 
about court. In 1608 he set out on a journey 
afoot of 1975 miles through Pans, Lyons. 
Turin, Venice, Zurich and Strasbourg, ana m 
1611 published Coryat's Crudities: Hastily 
sobled up in Five Moneths' Travels (new cd, 
1905'). Dedicating his travel-worn shoes in 
Odcombe church, he started for Constanti- 
nople, Greece, Smyrna, Alexandria, Palestine, 
Mesopotamia, Persia, Afghanistan and Agra. 
He died at Surat. ^ x i- 

COSGRAVE, 0) Liam (1920- ), Irish poli- 
tician, son of (2), was educated at St Vincent s 
College, Castlcknock, Dublin. He was 

called to the bar in 1943 and l^s been a 
member of the Dail since 1948. Froni 1954 
to 1957 he was minister for external aftairs. 

(2) 'William Thomas (1880- ), Irish 

politician, was first President of the Executive 
Council of the Irish Free State (1922-32), and 
then leader of the Opposition (1932-44). 
COSIMO, (1) Agnolo di. See Bronzino. 

(2) Piero di. See Piero di Cosimo. 

CoW, John (1594-1672), Bishop of Durham, 
was bom at Norwich. Educated there and at 
Caius College, Cambridge, he became a 
fellow, and after various preferments, master 
of Peterhouse, Cambridge (1635), and dean 
of Peterborough (1640). An intimate friend 
of Laud, he had already come into collision 
with the Puritans about his ritualistic reforms, 
and, deprived in 1641 of his benefices and 
eiected by order of the House of Commons 
from Peterhouse (1644). he retired to Pans. 
At the Restoration he recovered his preler- 
ments, and in December 1660 he was conse- 
crated Bishop of Durham. During his first 
seven years he spent £34,500 upon his two 
castles, his cathedral, the library at Durham, 
and deeds of general benevolence. Imperious 
in temper, he sternly repressed Puritan and 
Roman Catholic recusancy alike; for, how- 
ever devoted to ancient ritual and order, he 
hated Popery, and never ceased to regret the 
perversion of his own ‘ lost son who hnd 
turned Roman Catholic. He died m London. 
All Cosin’s writings are inconsiderable save 
his Collection of Private Devotions .(1627), 
which was denounced by Prynne in his Brief 
Survey of Mr Cozen’s Cozening Devotions. 
A lasting service to the church was his con- 
tribution, invaluable from his profound 
liturgical learning, to the final revision (1661) 
of the Prayer-book. Cosin’s works were 
collected in the ‘ Library of Anglo-Catholic 
Theology’ (5 vols. 1843-55). His Corres- 
pondence was edited by Oriisby (1868—72). 
See Life by P. H. Osmond (1913), 

COSMAS (fl. 6th cent, a.d.), surnamed 
Indicopleustesy a merchant of Alexandria who 
after much travel in India, &c., returned to 
Egypt about a.d. 550, and in monastic 
retirement wrote a Greek work on Christian 
Topography (ed. by Montfaucon 1706, and 
by Winstedt 1910; trans. with notes by 
McCrindle, HaBc. Soc. 1898). 

COSMAS and DAMIAN, SS. (d. A.D. 303), 
Arabian brothers, physicians at JBgxa. in 
Cilicia, who were cast into the sea as Chris- 
tians, but rescued by an angel. Thereafter, 


burning and stoning having proved ineffec- 
tual, they were beheaded. 

COSMO DE’ MEDICI. See Medici. 
COSQUIN, Emmanuel, kos-ki (1841-1922), 
French folklorist, was born at Vitry-le- 
Frangois in Marne, where his father was a 
notary. In his great Contes popuhnres de 
Lorraine (2 vols. 1886) he contends for the 
transmission of our folk-talcs from India 
within the historical period, 

COSSA, Francesco del (71435-77), Italian 
artist, born at Ferrara, tlis work was similar 
to that of Tura (q.v.), and often equally 
austere, but in his most famous work, the 
frescoes in the Palazzo Schifanoia at Ferrara, 
which were commissioned by Borso d’Este, he 
produced a number of gay mythological and 
court scenes. He also worked at Bologna. 
See The Painters of Ferrara by B. Nicolson 
(1950). 

COSTA, (1) Isaac Da. Sec Da Costa. 

(2) Joaquin (1846-1911), Spanish historian 
and writer, was born at Monzon, Huesca. 
lie was a crusader for the political and 
economic regeneration of Spain and an 
investigator of Spain’s oldest traditions. His 
work includes Juridical and Political Studies 
(1884) and Agrarian Collectivism in Spain 
(1898). 

(3) Lorenzo (c. 1460-1535), Italian painter, 
was born at Ferrara, and died at Mantua. 
His Madonna and Child Enthroned is in the 
National Gallery in London. 

(4) Sir Midiacl (1810-84), conductor and 
composer, was born at Naples. Trained at 
the conservatorio there, ho settled in England 
(1828), and in 1831 his ballet of Kenilworth 
was produced with success. He was conduc- 
tor at the King’s Theatre (1832), at Covent 
Garden (1846), to the Philharmonic Concerts 
(1846) and to the Sacred Harmonic Society 
(1848). His oratorio Eli, produced at the 
Birmingham Festival of 1855 (where he 
conducted till 1879), raised him to eminence; 
Naarnan, less successful, was first sung at 
Birmingham in 1864. From 1857 till 1877 
he conducted at the Handel Festival, and in 
1871 he became director of Her Majesty’s 
Opera. He was knighted in 1869, Costa 
composed ballets and operas, including 
Malek Adhel (1838) and Don Carlos (1844). 
He died at Brighton, 

COSTELLO, (I) John Aloysius (1891- ), 

Irish politician, was born in Dublin and 
educated at University College, Dublin, 
Called to the bar in 19 14, he became attorney- 
general in 1926-32. In 1 948 he became prime 
minister of a government of several parties 
of which his own Fine Gael party was the 
chief. As a foremost constitutional lawyer, 
one of his first acts was to repeal the External 
Relations Act, which paved the way that year 
for the formal change from the State of Eire 
to the Republic of Ireland. On the defeat of 
his government by Mr De 'Valera’s Fianna 
Fail party in 1951, he became leader of the 
opposition in the DaiL In 1954 he was again 
efected premier but was defeated in March 
1957. 

(2) Ixiuisa Stuart (1799-1877), authoress, 
was bom in Ireland, and in Paris and London 
painted miniatures from about 1814 to 1835, 
when she published Specimens of the Early 
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Poetry of France^ in which she was aided by 
her brother Dudley (1803™“65). But it was 
her bright descriptions of travel in Auvergne, 
the Pyrenees, Wales, Tirol, &c., that made 
her really popular. Her scmi-historical novels 
were read in their day. 

::OSTER (1). See Janszoon. 

(2) Charles dc (t827“-79), Belgian story- 

teller, born at Munich, studied at Brussels. 
His prose epic in Old French, The Legend of 
Tyl Ulenspiegel 1918), took ten years 

to write. 

(3) Dirk (1889“ ), Dutch physicist, 

professor of Physics and Meteorology at 
Groningen, in 1923 while working in Copen- 
hagen discovered the clement hafriium, 
:OSWAY, Richard (c. 1742-1821). English 
miniaturist, born at Tiverton, studied art in 
London, and was elected A.R.A. in 1770, 
R.A. in 1771. He painted oil-subjects d la 
Correggio, but it was in portraiture that he 
made Ills mark, and soon his miniatures were 
* not only fashionable, but the fashion itself’. 
The Prince of Wales appointed him naintcr- 
in-ordinary, and Mrs Fitzherbert ana all the 
beauties sat to him. His small female full- 
lengths with the faces finished in water- 
colour, though slight in execution, arc full of 
exquisite grace; and his ivory miniatures are 
delicate and valuable. Sec DanicU’s Catalogue 

(1890), and the Life by Williamson 
(1905). In 1781 he married the Irish-Ualian 
Maria Hadfield (1759-1838), herself a skilful 
artist, who established a conventual school 
at Lodi, and was made a baroness by 
Francis 1. 

!OTES, Roger (1682-1716). English mathe- 
matician, born at Burbage, near Leicester, 
from St Paul’s School, London, passed to 
Frinity College, Cambridge, where he became 
a fellow in 1705, and Plumian professor of 
Astronomy and Natural Philosophy in 1706. 
Be was elected F.R.S. in 1711, and took 
orders in 1713. His admirable preface 
jxplaining the Newtonian philosophy, and 
mswering objections to gravitation, is prefixed 
o the second edition (1713) of Newton’s 
^rincipia. ‘ Had Cotes lived said Newton, 
we might have known something 
OTGRAVE, Randle (d. 1634?), English 
exicographer, the author of our earliest 
rrench dictionary, was a native of Cheshire; 
vas admitted scholar of St John’s College, 
..ambridge, in 1587; became secretary to 
.ord Burghley; published his dictionary in 
611 and was alive to see the second edition 
hrough the press in 1632, 

DTMAN, John Sell (1782-1842), English 
rater-colourist, was born and educated at 
Norwich. ^ His well-to-do parents sent him to 
tudy art in London, whence he made jour- 
eys all over Britain sketching architecture 
nd the countryside. In 1806 he went back 
> his birthplace and became a leading 
lember of the ‘ Norwich School but in 
811-23 lived at Yarmouth, where he executed 
jme fine oil paintings and etchings. Lack 
f success brought on fits of depression, 
nd having sold up his pictures and pos*- 
sssions, he left Norwich in 1834 and became, 
lanks to the good ofiSces of Turner, drawing 
laster of King’s College, London. His work 
ihibits a variety of styles, the best being 


characterized by masterly arrangement of 
masses of light and shade, with a minimum 
of modelling, giving an effect reminiscent of a 
Japanese print or a modern poster, as in his 
nimous Chirk Aqueduct and Greta Bridge, 
Kitson (1937) and Rienaeckcr 
(1953). His sons Miles Edmund (1810-58) 
and Joseph John (1814-78) were competent 
landscupc-painters. 

COTTA, a publishing-house established at 
Pubingcn in 1640. The family came origin- 
ally from Italy. Its most prominent mem- 
bers have been Johann Friedrich (1701-79), 
theological professor at Tubingen, Gottingen 
and Jena ; and his grandson, Johann Friedrich, 
Freiherr Cotta yon Cottendorf (1764-1832), 
Educated at Tiibingcn, and for some time an 
advocate, in 1787 he undertook the family 
business, and in 1795 established the famous 
Horen, a literary journal, under Schiller’s 
editorship. Already in 1793 he had sketched 
out the plan for the AllgemeineZeitimg (1798). 
The Almanack f Hr Danien (1798) and other 
periodicals were no less successful. Cotta 
now likewise published the works of Schiller, 
Goethe, Herder, Fichte, Schclling, Jean Paul, 
1 icck, Voss, the Humboldts, &c. In 1810 ho 
moved to Stuttgart, and in 1824 introduced 
the first steam printing-press into Bavaria. 
In the diet of WOrttemberg, and as president 
of the Second Chamber, he was ever the 
fearless defender of constitutional rights. Ho 
was the first Wfirttemberg proprietor who 
abolished serfdom on his estates. Ho was 
succeeded by his son, Georg (1796-1863); 

son Georg Astolf (1833-76). 

CO I UN, Sophie, wde Risteau, koMl (1770- 
1807), married at seventeen a Parisian 
banker, who loft her a childless widow at 
twenty. For comfort she turned to letters, 
wrote verses^ and a lengthy history, and 
romantic fiction. She had already written 
Claire d^Albe (1799), Mathilde (1805), &c., 
when in 1806 she wrote her most successful 
work, Elisabeth, ou les exUds de Sib^rie. 
CO'ITLE, (1) Amos Simon (1768-1800), 
educated at Bristol and Cambridge, wrote 
various works, including Icelandic Poetry 
(1797). 

Joseph (1770-1853), younger brother 
of (1), from 1791 to 1799 a Bristol bookseller, 
remembered as the first publisher of Southey, 
Coleridge and Wordsworth. His own verses 
Early Mecollections 
(1837; 2nd ed. 1847) is still a chief source 
for our knowledge of the Lake poets. 
COrrON. (Ij biarlcs (1630-87L English 
writer, the mend of Izaak miton and 
translator of Montaigne, was born at his 
father’s estate of Beresford in Staffordshire. 
His father, himself a man of great ability, 
was a warm friend of Ben Jonson, Selden, 
Donne and other illustrious men. The boy 
travelled on the Continent, and early wrote 
verses which were handed about among his 
friends. In 1656 he married his cousin 
Isabella, half-sister of the famous Col. 
Hutchinson (q.v,). Though a sincere loyalist, 
he seems to have lived securely enough under 
the Commonwealth, and the decay of his 
father’s estate was due mainly to unprosper- 
ourlawsuits. In 1664 Cotton issued anony" 
mously his burlesque poem, ScarrmideSi bP 
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the First Book of Virgil Travesties added to in 
later editions in grossness as well as in bulk. 
Later works arc his Voyage to Ireland in 
Burlesque (1670), Burlesque upon Burlesque 
(1675), Planter's Manual (1675), and a 
treatise on tly-fishing contributed in 1676 to 
the lifth edition of Walton’s Compleat Angler. 
His translation (1685) of Montaigne’s 
Essays is a masterpiece. Sec his Life and 
Poetry by Sembower (1911), his Poems cd. 
Beresford (1923). 

(2) George Edward Lynch (1813-66), was 
educated at Westminster and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and from 1836 was a master at 
Rugby under Arnold and Tait; in Tom 
Brown's School Bays he appears as ‘the 
young master In 1852 he became head of 
Marlborough College, which he raised to a 
position among the first schools of England, 
and in 1858 Bishop of Calcutta, where he 
founded schools for the children of the 
poorer Anglo-Indians and Eurasians. He 
was drowned in the Ganges. See Memoir 
(1871). 

(3) John (1585-1652), English divine, born 
in Derby, was a tutor at Cambridge, and 
from about 1612 held a charge at Boston, 
Lincolnshire. Cited for his Puritan views 
before Laud, he in 1633 fled to Boston, 
Mass., where he preached till his death. His 
works, nearly fifty in number, include a 
catechism, forms of prayer, and his defence 
against Roger Williams of the civil authority 
in religious matters. 

(4) Sir Robert Bruce (1571-1631), English 
antiquary, was born at Denton, Hunts. 
From Westminster School (the famous 
Camden his master) he passed to Jesus 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1585. At Cotton House in Westmin- 
ster, on the site of the present House of 
Lords, he accumulated books, manuscripts, 
coins, &c,, and practised large hospitality. 
His papers read before the Antiquarian 
Society spread wide the reputation of his 
learning; King James knighted him in 
1603, created him a baronet in 1611, and 
frequently consulted him. But he kept the 
scholar in prison for eight months in con- 
nection with the Overbury case (1615-16). 
Cotton, returned to parliament in 1604, 
from about 1620 identified himself with the 
constitutional opposition to the crown. 
His protest against the proposed debasement 
of the coinage (1626), his frank criticism of 
kingcraft in his Paigne of Henry HI (1627), 
his Bangers wherein the Kingdom now 
Standeth (1628), and the frequent meeting 
in his house of Eliot, Pym, Selden and Coke, 
marked him out to the court as an enemy. 
A seemingly ironical tract, A Proposition 
to Bridle the Impertinency of ParliamentSs 
having fallen into Wentworth’s hands, it was 
found on inquiry that the original was in 
Cotton’s library, from which a copy had 
been made, though without his knowledge. 
Cotton was flung into prison, but released 
on the occasion of the birth of an heir to the 
throne (May 29, 1630). His library, however, 
was not restored to him; and he pined and 
died. Fourteen of his tracts were collected 
as Cotton's Posthuma in 1651.— His %on. 
Sir Thomas (1594-1662), had the books 


restored to hmi; and his great-grandson, 
Sir John (1679-17.31), in 1700 bestowed them 
on the nation. 

(5) Sir Stapleton. See Comuhrmere. 
COXY, (1) Francois (1874-1934), French 
industrialist and newspaper proprietor, born 
at Ajaccio in Corsica, built up the tamous 
perfumery firm which bears his name, 
obtained control of Figaro in 1924 and 
founded the Ami dti Penplc in 1928, He was 
a member of the Corsican Senate. 

(2) Reii6 (1882- ), French statesman, 

the last president of the French Fourth 
Republic (1953-59), born at Lc Havre, a 
barrister, was elected a Left Republican 
deputy in 1923, entered the Senate in 1935 
and was minister of reconstruction in 1947 
and in 1953, president of France. After 
the constitutional ci'isis precipitated by the 
generals in Algeria in May 1958, he power- 
fully assisted the return to power of General 
do Gaulle and the consequent birth of the 
new constitution and 5th Republic in January 
1959, with dc Gaulle as his successor. 
COUCH, (1) Sir Arthur QuiUcr- (1863-1944), 
English man of letters, grandson of (2), born 
at Bodmin, was educated at Clifton College 
and Trinity College, Oxford, where he was 
lecturer in Classics (1886-87). After some 
years of literary work in London and in his 
native county, where he resided from 1891, 
ho became in 1912 professor of English 
Literature at Cambridge. He edited the 
Oxford Book of English Verse. (1900) and 
other anthologies, and published volumes of 
extremely entertaining and illuminating 
essays, criticism, poems, parodies, &c., 
among them From a Cornish Window (1906), 
On the Art of PVriti/ig (1916), Stuaies in 
Literature (compiled from some of his 
lectures, 1918-29), and On the Art of Reading 
(1920). By many readers, however, he is 
remembered for a series of delightfully 
humorous novels set in a Cornish back- 
ground, written under the pseudonym ‘ Q 
See Life by F. Brittain (1947). 

(2) Jonathan (1789-1870), Cornish natural- 
list, father of (3), for sixty years doctor at 
Polperro, his native village, achieved a 
reputation as an ichthyologist. 

(3) Richard QuiUcr (1816-63), son of (2), 
naturalist, antiquary and expert on old Cor- 
nish, was from 1845 a doctor at Penzance, 

COUCI, Raoul or Renaut, Chdtelain dc (13th 
cent.), a French trouvdrc of about 1207-18. 
COUE, Emile, koo-ay (1857-1926), French 
doctor, of Nancy, whose system of cures by 
‘autosuggestion’ (Coudism) brought world- 
wide renown. See C. H. Brooks, The Practice 
of Autosuggestion (1926). 

COUES, Elliot, kowz (1842-99), American 
ornithologist, author of Key to North 
American Birds (1872). 

COULANGES. See Fustel m Coulanges. 
COULEVAIN, Fkrre dc, pen-name of 
Augustine Favre dc Coulcvain, kooAiM 
(1838-1913), whose V!le inconnue (1906; 
trans. 1911) contained kindly criticism of 
England and English ways, 

COULOMB, Charles Augustin de, kooAd 
(1736-1806), born at Angoul6me, experi- 
mented on friction, and invented the torsion 
balance for measuring the force of magnetic 
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and electrical attraction. The coulomb, the 
unit of quantity in measuring current 
electricity, is named after him. 

COULTON, George Gordon (1858-‘1947), 
born at King’s Lynn, became a lecturer at 
Cambridge, and vigorously and learnedly 
wrote Centuries of JHeli^ion (1923 et seq)^ 
Life in the Middle Ages (1928-29), &,c. See 
his Fourscore Years (1943). 

COUPERIN, koo-p^-rh (1) Charles (1638-79), 
French organist and composer, born at 
Chaumes-en-Brie, one of the first generation 
of a celebrated family of musicians. He 
succeeded his brother (3) as organist of the 
church of Saint-Gorvais, Paris. 

(2) Frangois, known as ‘ le Grand ’ (1668- 
1733), son of (1), was born in Paris. He was 
taught by his father, whom he eventually 
followed as organist of Saint-Gervais in 
1685, holding the post until his death. In 
1693 he became organist to Louis XIV, and 
in 1717 composcr-in-ordinary of chamber 
music to the king, having previously been 
harpsichord teacher of the royal children. 
Internationally famous as a harpsichord 
composer whose principles arc enunciated in 
his text-book VArt de toucher le clavecin^ 
he had a profound influence on Bach. His 
other compositions include many chamber 
concertos as well as motets and other church 
music. Sec Couperin and the French Classical 
Tradition by Wilfrid Mcllcr (1956). 

(3) Louis (1626-61), violinist, organist and 
composer, brother of (1). He was introduced 
to Paris and the court by Chambonni6rcs, 
and was appointed organist of Saiat-Gcrvais. 

COUPERUS, Louis, ko\fp&-ils (1863-192.3). 
Dutch poet and novelist, born at The Hague, 
wrote a powerful tetralogy, IVie Books of the 
Small Souls, 

COURBET, Gustave, koordmy (1819-77), 
French painter, born at Ornans, the son 
of a farmer, was sent to Paris to study law, 
but turned to painting. He had little lormal 
art training and scorned the rigid classical 
outlook, preferring Flemish and Spanish 
models, especially Velasquez. The founder 
of Realism, he began exhibiting in 1844 
pictures in which everyday scenes were 
portrayed with complete sincerity and absence 
of idealism, as Peasants of Flazey and Funeral 
at Ornans^ both of which were condemned as 
‘ socialistic ’ though not painted with any 
political intent. Perhaps his most famous 
canvas is the large Studio of the Painter; 
an Allegory of Realism^ in the Louvre, a kind 
of synthesis of his outlook, containing the 
various types of model which he favoured, 
some of his friends, and the painter himself. 
Republican in empathies, he joined the 
Commune in 1871, and on its suppression 
was imprisoned and fined for his part in the 
destruction of the Venddme Column. On 
his release in 1873 he fled to Switzerland and 
died there at Vevey, See B6n6dite’s Life 
urans. 1912), and O. Boas Courbet and the 
Naturalistic Movement (1938). 

COURIER, Paul Louis, koor^yay (1772-1825), 
a brilliant French writer, a polished translator 
from Greek, and a master of irony, was born 
m Paris. In 1816 he issued the Petition aux 
deux chambres, a scathing exposure of the 
wrongs of the peasantry. His masterpiece. 


Simple Discours de Paul Louis r vigneron 
(1821), derided the scheme to purchase 
Chambord for the Due de Bordeaux by a 
* national olTcring and he was imprisoned. 
He was assassinated on his estate in Tourainc. 
Sec memoir in Gaschet’s edition (2 vols. 
1925), and works by Gaschet. 
COURTAULD, Samuel (1876-1947), as chair- 
man of Courtaulds Limited (founded in 1825 
by Samuel Courtauld, descendant of a 
Huguenot family) promoted the British rayon 
and nylon industry, and was a patron of art 
and music. 

COURTELINE, Georges, pseud, of Georges 
Moinaux (1860-1929), French dramatist, 
born at Tours, wrote satirical comedies, 
many of them in one act including BouboU'- 
roche (1893), XJn Client sdrieiix (1897) and 
Le Commissaire est bon enfant (1900), He 
also published novels, as Le Train de 8^‘47 
(1888, later dramatized) and Messieurs les 
R onds-dc- cuir (1893). 

COURTENAY, Sir William (c. 1796-1838), 
the name assumed in 1 832 by a crazy Cornish- 
man, John Nichols Thom, who claimed to 
be a Knight of Malta and heir to the earldom 
of Devon. A political and religious maniac, 
and sometime inmate of Kent County lunatic 
asylum, he gathered about a hundred 
scythe-armed tollovvcrs, asserted that he was 
the Messiah and possessed the stigmata and 
the power to work miracles. Having shot 
and mutilated a constable sent to arrest him 
on a minor charge, he was killed with eight 
of his disciples in Blean Wood, near Canter- 
bury, in a skirmish with troops sent from the 
city to apprehend him. 

COURTHOPE, William John (1842-1917), 
English poet and critic, born at South Mailing 
vicarage, near Lewes, was educated at Harrow 
and New College, Oxford, where in 1895- 
1901 he was professor of Poetry. In 1892- 
1907 ho was lirst civil service commissioner. 
Among his works arc The Paradise of Birds 
(1870), Addison (1884), Life of Pope {im) and 
History of English Poetry (6 vols. 1895-1909). 
COURTNEY, Leonard Henry, 1st Baron 
Courtney of Pciiwith (1832-1918), was born, 
a banker’s son, at Penzance, Educated at 
St John’s College, Cambridge, he graduated 
second wrangler and first Smith’s prizeman 
in 1855, and became a fellow in 1856. In 
1858 ho was called to the bar, and from 1872 
to his visit to India (1875-76) was professor 
of Political Economy at University College, 
London. Ho wrote for The Tlmes^ and his 
pamphlets and magazine articles placed him 
among the ablest and most advanced 
doctrinaire Liberals, an early advocate for 
proportional representation and a wide 
extension of local government. He repre* 
sented Cornish constituencies 1876-1900, 
and held minor offices. Created a baron in 
1906, he died May 11, 1918, See Life by 
Gooch (1920). 

COURTOIS, Bernard, koorAwa (1777-1838), 
French chemist who in 1811 discovered 
iodine while studying the liquor obtained in 
leaching the ashes of burnt kelp. For this 
he was given a government award, but died 
in poverty. 

COUSIN, koo-gi, (1) Jean (1501-c. 1590), 
French sculptor, glass-stainer and painter, was 
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born at Soucy, near Sens. He was responsible 
for the stained glass in the church of Saint- 
Gervais in Paris, in Sens Cathedral, and the 
Saintc Chapclle in Vincennes. See two 
works by iSidot (1872). 

(2) Jean, a navigator of Dieppe, for whom, 
and not Pinzon, has been claimed the discov- 
ery of Brazil in 1500. See article by Captain 
Gambicr in Fortnightly for January 1894. 

(3) Victor (1792-1867), French philosopher, 
was born in Paris. Appointed in 1815 
assistant-professor to Royer-Collard, he 
threw himself heartily into the reaction 
against the sensualistic philosophy of the 18th 
century, and became an exponent of the 
Scottish metaphysicians. In 1817 he visited 
Germany, and studied Kant, Jacobi, Fichte, 
Schelling and Hegel. For his liberalism he 
was in 1821 deprived of his offices; and on 
a second visit to Germany in 1824-25 he was 
arrested as a Carbonarist at Dresden, and 
detained for six months at Berlin. On his 
return to France he took a decided stand 
against the reactionary policy of Charles X, 
and, reinstated at the Sorbonne in 1827, 
exerted great influence on numerous devoted 
pupils. During 1820-27 he published his 
editions of Proclus and Descartes and part 
of his celebrated translation of Plato. After 
the revolution of 1 830, when his friend Guizot 
became prime minister, Cousin was made a 
member of the Council of Public Instruction, 
and in 1832 a peer of France and director 
of the ]£cole Normalc. In 1830 he was 
elected a member of the Academy; in 1840 
he became minister of public instruction 
under Thiers. The revolution of 1 848 found 
in Cousin a friend, and he aided Cavaignac’s 
government. After 1 849 he disappeared from 
public life, living for many years in the 
Sorbonne; he died at Cannes, Flis philo- 
sophy is eclecticism: sensationalism, ideal- 
ism, scepticism and mysticism he held to be 
incomplete rather than false. His brilliant 
lectures and attractive personality revived the 
study of philosophy in France. Cousin’s 
chief works are Fragments philosophiques 
(1826), three works on the history of philo- 
sophy and ethics (1827-41), a treatise on 
Kant’s philosophy (1842), Etudes sur les 
femmes et la socUU du XVI F sidcle (1853), 
his famous Du vrai^ du beau, et du bien 
(1854); books on Aristotle, Locke, Kant and 
Pascal, and his editions of Abelard and 
Pascal’s Pensdes. See works by Janet (1885), 
Jules Simon (1887; trans. by Masson, 1888), 
and Barthdlemy St tiilaire (3 vols. 1895). 

COUSINS, (1) Frank (1904- ), British 
Trades Union leader, born at Bulwcll, 
Nottingham, a miner’s son, worked in the 
pits at fourteen, turned lorry driver and by 
1938 was a full-time union organizer. In 
1955 he was appointed general secretary of 
the Transport and General Workers* Union. 

He abjured his predecessor Deakin’s right- 
wing orthodoxy, played a controversial part 
in the inconclusive London Transport Strike 
(1958) and defying the Trades Union Congress 
and the leaders of the Labour Party, aligned 
his Union behind a near unilateral nuclear 
disarmament policy in July 1958. 

(2) Samuel (1801—87), English engraver, 
bom at Exeter, in 1814 was apprenticed 
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to S. W. Reynolds, the mezzotinter, and 
in 1826 started on his own account, and 
produced the ‘ Master Lambton ’ after 
Lawrence, which at once established his 
reputation. It was followed by a long series 
of plates after Reynolds, Lawrence, Landseer 
Leslie, Millais, Leighton, &c. He was 
elected an A.R.A. in 1835 and a Royal 
Academician Engraver in 1855; he retired 
in 1880. To the Academy he presented 
£15,000 to found annuities for poor artists 
See Memoir by G. Pycroft (1887), 

COUSTEAU, Jacques Yves, koos-td (1910- 
), French naval officer and underwater 
explorer, born at Saint-Andrd, Gironde. He 
invented the Aqualung diving apparatus 
(1943), and a process of underwater television 
In 1945 he founded the French Navy’s 
Undersea Research Group, and became com- 
mander of the oceanographic research ship 
Calypso in 1950. Me has published Par J8 
mdtres de fond (1946), La Plongdc en Scan- 
hamlrc (1948) and The Silent World (1953), 

COUS'rOU, the name of a FVcnch family of 
sculptors. 

(1) Guillaume (1678- 1746), was the 
sculptor of the Chevaux de Marly at the 
entrance of the Champs Elysdes, Paris. 

(2) Ciiilliiume (1716-77), son of (1), left 
works including the bronze bas-relief 
Visitation at Versailles, and the mausoleum 
of the dauphin (father of Louis XVI) in the 
cathedral at Sens. 

(3) Nicolas (1658-1733), brother of (1), 
was the sculptor of the Descenfc de Croix at 
Notre Dame. 

COUTHON, Gcorgc.s, koo-td (1756 ■94). 
French revolutionary, born at Greet, near 
Clermont, in Auvergne, was an advocate at 
the outbreak of the Revolution. Sent by 
Puy dc D6mc to the National Convcuition, 
he, spite of his crippled limbs, made himself 
conspicuous by his shrieking hatred of the 
priesthood and the monarchy. He became 
a bloodthirsty partisan of Robespierre, and 
in July 1793 a member of the Cotnlti de Salut 
Public, At Lyons he crushed the insurrection 
with merciless severity, and outdid himself 
after his return to the Convention with his 
frothy ravings against Pitt and England. 
Robespierre’s fall brought down Couthon 
also: he was thrown into prison, delivered 
by the mob with whom he was popular, 
recaptured by the soldiers of the Convention, 
and executed, along with St Just and Robes- 
pierre. 

COUTTS, Thomas (1735-1822), banker, was 
the son of an Edinburgh merchant and 
banker, who was lord provost in 1742-44. 
Ho founded the London banking-house of 
Coutts & Co* with Ins brother James, and 
on his death in 1778 became sole manager. 
Keen and exact in matters of business, he left 
£900,000. By his first wife, a servant of his 
brother’s, he had three daughters, who 
married the Earl of Guilford, the Marquis of 
Bute and Sir Francis Burdett; in 1815 he 
married Harriot Mellon (q.v.). See Burmtt- 
CouTTs; books by Richardson (1900), 
^obmson (1929); and a Life by Coleridge 

COVENTRY, Sir John (d. 1682), a staunch 
cavalier who had sat in the Long Parliament 
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(1640), and at the Restoration was made a 
Knight of the Bath. Elected for Weymouth 
in 1667, he asked, during a debate on 
playhouses (October 1670) a question 
reflecting on the king’s amours. Charles and 
his minions were furious, and one December 
night Coventry was pulled from his coach 
and his nose slit to the bone. The * Coventry 
Act ’ made maiming a capital offence. 
COVERDALE, Miles (1488-1568), English 
biblical scholar, born in Yorkshire, studied at 
Cambridge, was ordained priest at Norwich 
in 1514, joined the Austin Friars at Cam- 
bridge, and probably imbibed his liking for 
the new doctrines from the prior Robert 
Barnes, who was burned as a Protestant in 
1540. According to Foxc, Coverdale was at 
Hamburg with Tyndale in 1529. His own 
translation of the Bible appeared in 1535, 
with a dedication to Henry VI 1 1, and secured 
the royal licence in 1537. The Prayer-Book 
retains the Psalms of this translation, and 
many of the (incst phrases in our authorized 
version of 161 1 tiro directly due to Coverdale. 
In 1538 Coverdale was sent by Cromwell to 
Paris to superintend another English edition 
of the Scriptures. Francis I had granted a 
licence, but during the printing an edict was 
issued prohibiting the work. Many of the 
sheets were burned, but the presses and typos 
were hastily carried over to London. Cirafton 
and Whitchurch, the noted printers of that 
day, were thus enabled to bring out in 1539, 
under Covcrdtile’s superintendence, the 
* Great Bible which wiis presented to 
Henry VI H by Cromwell. The second 
‘ Great Bible known also as ‘ Crannicr’s 
Bible * (1540), was also edited by Coverdale, 
who on Cromweirs fall found it expedient to 
leave England, While abroad lie married, 
received the degree of D.D, from Tubingen, 
and acted as Lutheran pastor in Rhenish 
Bavaria, In March 1548 he returned to 
England, was well received through Cnin- 
mer’s influence, and in 1551 was made 
Bishop of Exeter. On Mary’s accession he 
was deprived of his sec, but was suffered to 
leave the country, at the earnest intercession 
of the king of Denmark, whose chaplain. Dr 
Macchabaeus (MacAlpine), was Coverdalc's 
brother-in-law. I-ront Denmark he passed 
to Westphalia and Geneva. Returning to 
jEngland in 1559^ ho did not resume his 
bishopric, but was made D.D. by Cambridge 
in 1563, and in 1564 was collated by Grindal 
to the living of St Magnus, near London 
Bridge, which he resigned from growing 
Puritan scruples about the liturgy m 1566. 
Most of his works, including letters, were 
edited for the Parker Society by the Rev, 
George Pearson (2 vols. 1844-46), See 
Memorials of Myks Coverdale (1838) and 
Bible by Coverdale (1867). 
CO\VAN, Sir Walter (1871-1956), British 
admiral. His earlier naval career included 
the Brass River and Benin expeditions, the 
Nik campaign— which brought him a D.S.O. 
—South Africa and Jutland. Offering his 
services in any rank’ in 1939, he was 
appointed liaison officer with an Indian 
cavalry formation, ultimately being captur^. 
Exchanged as ‘ too old to be dangerous he 
promptly joined a Commando unit, winning 
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another D.S.O. 46 years after the award of 
tlic hrst. He was created K.C.B. in 1919. 
See L. Dawson, Sound of Guns (1949). 
COWARD, Noel (1899- ), English actor, 

dramatist, and composer of light music, 
born m Teddington. At the age of fourteen 
he appeared in Peter Pan, and thereafter in 
other plays, including many of his own. His 
hrst play /’// Leave It to You (1920), was 
tollowcd by many successes, including The 
Vortex (1924), Bay Fever (1925), Private 
Xnw (1930), Blithe Spirit (1941), This Nappy 
Breed (1942) and Nude With Violin (1956) 
all showing his strong satiric humour and his 
unique gift for witty dialogue. He wrote the 
music for, among others, his operetta Bitter 
oweer (1929) and his play Cavalcade (1931), 
and for a series of revues, including Words 
and Music (1932), with its ‘ Mad Dogs and 
Englishmen This Year of Grace (1928) and 
Sigh No More (1945). He produced several 
hlms based on his own scripts, including 
In Which We Serve, Blithe Spirit and Brief 
Lneounter. In 1956 he went to live in the 
West Indies. Sec his autobiographical 
Ifujicxitive (1937) and Future IndefinUe 
(1954) and the study by R. Greacon (1953). 

Edward Byles (1826-1903), 
English Sanskrit scholar, born iit Ipswich, 
irom 1856 filled the chair of History in the 
new I residency College at CJalcutta, becoming 
also soon after principal of the Sanskrit 
College. He was from 1867 professor of 
Sanskrit at C’anrbridgc. 

(2) Henry Dixon (1897- ), American 

composer, born in Menlo Park, Cal. Noted 
ns a leatlcr of the avant-garde in American 
music, he developed many of the idiosyn- 
crasies of his style in youth, before undor- 

orthodox studies in the University of 
California and New York. His book, New 
Musical Resources, and The New Musical 
Quarterly, of which he was founder, reflect 
his interest in experimental composition 
perhaps more than his own works, where 
‘progressive’ .styles appear in harness with 
traditional types of material. Ho has 
composed eight symphonies and a large 
number of otlicr orchestral works, 

(3) John (1554 4611), English jurist, bom 

at Ernsborqugh, Devon, was educated at 
Eton and King’s College, Cambridge, where 
V® professor of Civil Law in 

1594. His Interpreter (1607), a glossary of 
the legal meanings of words, was assailed by 
Coke (to whom motives of jealousy have been 
attributed) for its controversial interpretation 
of the monarchy, and Parliament ordered it 

common hangman, 

COWEN, Sir Frederic Flymen (1852-1935), 
composer, born at Kingston, Jamaica, was 
brought as a child to England. His early 
talent was cultivated by study under Benedict 
and Goss, and at Leipzig and Berlin. Ho 
composed operas, cantatas, oratorios, half-a- 
dpzcn symphonies, a number of overtures, 
pianoforte pieces, and minor works, and 
some 300 songs. In 1888-92 and 1900-07 h© 
Philharmonic, in 
19^10 of the Scottish Orchestra. He was 
knighted m 1911, and published My An and 
My Friends m 1913. 

(1) Abrabam (l'61'8-*'67)|^ in ' 
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day considered the greatest of English poets, 
was born in London, the seventh and 
posthumous child of a stationer. Attracted 
to poetry by the FaSrie Queen, he wrote 
excellent verses at ten, and at fifteen published 
five poems. From Westminster School he 
rocecded in 1637 to Trinity College, Cam- 
ridge, and while here wrote, among many 
other pieces, a large portion of his epic the 
Davideis, its hero King David. During the 
Civil War he was ejected from Cambridge 
(1644), but he studied at Oxford for other 
two years. In 1646 he accompanied or 
followed the queen to Paris, was sent on 
royalist missions, and carried on her corres- 
pondence in cipher with the king. He returnd 
to England in 1654 and 1655, was arrested, 
released on £1000 bail, and, perhaps as a 
blind, took the Oxford M.D. (1657). On 
Cromwell’s death he again went to Paris, 
returned to England at the Restoration, and 
after disappointment at length received a 
comfortable provision. He died at Cliptsey, 
Cowley’s Davideis, Pindar ique Odes, Mistress, 
and graceful essays are in Grosart’s edition 
(1881), and Waller’s (1905-06); Gough 
edited his Prose Writings (1914), see too, 
besides Sprat’s and Johnson’s Lives, studies 
by Nethercot (1931) and Loiseau (1932). 

(2) Henry Richard Charles Wellesley, Earl 
(1804-84), nephew of Wellington, was 
secretary or ambassador to Vienna, Con- 
stantinople, Switzerland (1848), the Germanic 
Confederation (1851) and Paris (1852-67). 
He was created Earl Cowley in 1857 and a 
K.G. in 1866. 

COWPER, koo'per, (1) Spencer (1669-1727), 
M.P. and judge, brother of (2), was tried in 
1699 for the murder of a Quakeress, Sarah 
Stout. He was acquitted. Sec Paget’s 
Paradoxes (1874). 

(2) William Cowper, Earl (c. 1664-1723), 
brother of (1), became a barrister in 1688, 
M.P. for Hertford in 1695, lord keeper of 
the Great Seal in 1705, Baron Cowper in 
1706, lord chancellor in 1707 and 1714, 
and Earl Cowper in 1718, in which year he 
resigned, and from a Whig became a leader 
of the opposition. 

(3) Waiiam (1666-1709), surgeon and 
anatomist, was born at Petersfield, in Sussex, 
settled as a surgeon in London, and wrote 
The Anatomy of Human Bodies (1698). See 
F. J. Cole, History of Comparative Anatomy 
(1944). 

(4) WMain, koo'per (1731-1800), English 
poet, son of a Great Berkhamstead rector, 
was educated at Westminster School where 
Warren Hastings and Churchill the poet were 
contemporaries. In 1752 he took chambers 
in the Middle Temple and was called to the 
bar in 1754. A mental crisis occurred in 1763 
when a clerkship in the House of Lords 
involving an appearance at the bar of the 
Lords was offered him. Cured temporarily 
from the resulting collapse, he was received 
into the household of Morley Unwin, who 
with his wife Mary contrived to make the 
poet’s stay at Huntingdon happy. On the 
death of Mr Unwin his widow removed to 
Olney, which was henceforth to be associated 
with the name of Cowper. Unfortunately 
the curate of Olney, John Newton, was 
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precisely the person to undo the work of 
tranquillizing the sick man. Flis gloomy 
piety, imposed on the poet, eventually 
caused a recurrence of his malady (1773), but 
the fruit of their association was the Olney 
Hymns (1779), to which Cowper contributed 
some hymns which arc still congregational 
favourites. In 1779 Newton accepted a 
charge in London and his absence was at 
once reflected in a restoration of the poet’s 
spirits. Mrs Unwin (for he needed a direct- 
ress) suggested to him the writing of a series 
of moral satires which were published in 1782 
along with some occasional pieces which 
show the lighter side of his talent. Further 
to engage him in literary activity. Lady 
Austen now appeared on the scene (1781) 
as the occupant of Newton’s vicarage. We 
do not know why her friendship with the poet 
was interrupted two years later, but The Task, 
published in 1785, was the fruit of her sug- 
gestion. Cowper’s cousin, Lady Hesketh, 
took her place as literary directress (1786), 
but Cowper seems to have exhausted himself 
as a creative poet and now we can expect only 
translations — the Homer, which was not 
successful (1791); Milton’s Latin poems and 
some French and Italian translations. His 
genius however still shone in the short or 
occasional piece, ‘ On Receiving My 
Mother’s Picture ’ and * To Mary ’ owe more 
perhaps to sentiment than art, but * Yardley 
Oak ’ (1791), is a direct and powerful pre- 
cursor ojfthc Romantic movement; and out 
of the darkest period, after Mrs Unwin’s 
death in 1796, comes the wondciihl, if tragic 
‘ Castaway ’. The lighter side of Cowper’s 
genius — ‘ John Gilpin % ‘ Table Talk the 
burlesque opening of The Task— should not 
be overlooked, but we think of him as the 
poet of the evangelical revival and as the 
precursor of Wordsworth as a poet of Nature. 
The evangelical revival involved humanitarian 
ideals in a hard age and these Cowper 
expressed in such a way as to impress the new 
middle class with its notions of gentility and 
iety. His public is Jane Austen’s public and 
c anticipated the humanitarian zeal of the 
Clapham sect and the 19th-century movement 
for reform generally. That apart, The Task 
survives for its faithful pictures of the 
English park (the Throgmortons* little estate) 
as it existed in the 1 8th century, Wordsworth 
is obviously indebted to him, but there is a 
complete absence of the animism which 
inspires the greater poet’s nature studies. No 
account of Cowpor’s works is complete 
without a reference to his letters, which have 
charmed generations of readers with their 
intimacy. They are not all of this kind— 
those to Newton are morbidly pious and 
indicate the conflict which lacerated his mind. 
The most sensitive study of the poet is by 
Lord David Cecil (1929), but see also those 
by Fausset (1928) and N. Nicholson (1951). 
COX, (1) David (1783-1859), English land- 
scape-painter, was born at Deritend, a suburb 
of Birmingham. His father was a blacksmith, 
and he worked at the forge for a time; after 
studying drawing under Joseph Barber, he 
was a travelling scene-painter. He next took 
lessons in London from John Varley; in 
1805-06 visited North Wales, which to the 
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end of his life was his favourite sketching- 
ground; and taught as a drawing- master 
from 1814 to 1826 in Hereford, publishing 
A Treatise on Landscape Painting, In 1813 he 
joined the Society of Painters in Water- 
colours, to whose exhibitions he was a 
regular contributor. From 1827 till 1841 
London was his headc^uarters, but he was 
constantly sketching in the country, and 
occasionally made brief visits to the Con- 
tinent. In 1839 he turned his attention 
seriously to oil-painting, and executed about 
a hundred works in oil. These arc less 
widely known than his water-colours, but 
they are of at least equal quality. In 1841 he 
settled at Harborne, near Birmingham, where 
he died. It was during this period that he 
produced his greatest works. They mainly 
owe their inspiration to the scenery of North 
Wales, and especially of Bottws-y-Coed, 
which he visited every autumn. The Birming- 
ham Art Gallery has many examples of his 
work both in oil and water-colour, as also 
has the Tate Gallery. See Lives by Solly 
(1875), Hall (1881), F. G. Roc (1924) and 
T. Cox (1947). 

(2) David, the younger, son of (1) (1809-85), 
was also a water-colour painter. 

(3) Edward William (1809 -79), English 
barrister, recorder ofl lclston and Portsmouth, 
spiritualist, and originator or proprietor of 
the Law TinicSj Field, Queen, and Exchange 
and Mart, was born at Taunton, and died 
very rich at Moat Mount, Middlesex. He 
published much on law, Conservatism, 
dreams, <fec. 

(4) George William (1827-1902), English 
mythologist, educated at Rugby School and 
Trinity College, Oxford, took orders in 1850. 
Among his works arc Tales of Ancient Greece 
(1868), Aryan Mythology (1870), History of 
Greece (1874), Comparative Mythology and 
Folklore (1881), Lives of Creek Statesmen 
(1886), and Life of Colenso (1888). In 1877 
he assumed his uncle’s title of baronet, which 
had not been ratified, and his right to it was 
subsequently disallowed. 

(5) Richard (1500-81), English reformer, 
born at Whadclon, Bucks, and educated at 
Eton and King’s College, Cambridge, became 
head-master of Eton, dean successively of 
Ely, Osney, Christ Church and Westminster 
(1M9), a refugee in Frankfurt (1555-58), 
where he contended bitterly with Knox, and 
Bishop of Ely (1559). 

COXE^ (1) Henry Octavius (1811-81), English 
librarian, born at Bucklebury, Berks, educa- 
ted at Westminster and Oxford, entered the 
British Museum in 1833, and in 1838 the 
Bodleian Library, of which he became head 
in 1860. In 1857 he had toured the Levant, 
discovering many codices. He was rector of 
Wytham near Oxford, from 1868. Among 
his works were editions of Roger of Wen- 
dover’s Chronicle (1841-44) and Gower’s 
Vox Clamantis; also catalogues of MSS. in 
the Oxford Colleges and the Bodleian. See 
Burgon’s Lives of Twelve Good Men (1888). 

(2) William (1747-1828), English historian, 
author of History of the House of Austria and 
thirteen other works of history and travel, 
was bom in London, and from Eton passed 
to King’s College, Cambridge, of which he 


became a fellow in 1768. He spent much of 
twenty years on the Continent, and died a 
prebendary of Salisbury and archdeacon of 
Wilts. 

COXIE, Coxcic or Coxiiis, Midiiol (1499- 
1592), Flemish painter, born at Mechelen, 
introduced the Italian classical style into 
Flanders. Frescoes in Santa Maria dcIP 
Anima at Rome are his work. He was court 
painter to Philip II. His son Raphael (1540- 
1616) was also a painter. 

COXWELL, Henry Tracey (1819-1900), 
English aeronaut, born at Wouldham rectory, 
near Rochester, was educated for the army 
but settled as a surgeon-dentist in London. 
From boyhood he had taken a keen interest 
in ballooning, and in 1845 established the 
Aerostatic Magazine, since then making some 
700 ascents—the most remarkable in 1862, 
when he readied, with Glaishcr, a height of 
seven miles. Sec his My Life and Balloon 
Experiences (1 vols. 1887-88). 

COZENS, (I) Alexander (d. 1786), English 
water-colour painter, was nclicved to be one 
of the two natural sons of Peter the Great by 
a woman from Deptford who accompanied 
the Tsar to Russia. After studying in Italy, 
ho came to England in 1746, and died m 
London. 

(2) John Robert (1752-c. 1799), son of (1), 
also a water-colour landscape-painter, in 
1776 visited Switzerland, and in 1783 returned 
from Italy. In 1794 his mind ^^avo way, and 
in hi.s later days ho was befriended by Sir 
George Beaumont and Dr Mimro. Turner 
and Girton copied his drawings, and Con- 
stable pronounced that ‘ his works were all 
poetry that ho was ‘ the greatest genius that 
ever touched landscape 

COZZENS, James Gould, ktif- (1903- ). 
American writer, born at Chicago, published 
his first novel, Confusion, at the ago of nine- 
teen. He fought in the U.S. Air Force in 
World War II, and on his release from 
service wrote the Pulitzer prize-winning 
Guard of Honour (1948). Among his other 
works are San Pedro (1931), The Last 
Adam (1933), Ask Me Tomorrow (1940), The 
Just and the Unjust (1942) and By Love 
Possessed (1958). 

CRAB, Roger (c. 1621-80), English hermit, 
served (1642-49) in the Parliamentary army 
and then set im m business as a ‘ haberdasher 
of hats ’ at Chesham, Bucks; but in 1651 
sold off his stock-in-trade, distributing the 
proceeds among the poor, and took up his 
residence in a hut, his sole drink water, and 
his food bran, turnip-tops, dock-leaves and 
grass. Ho published The English Hermits, 
Dagon\s Downfall and a tract against 
Quakerism; and died at Bethnal Green, 

CRABBE, George (1784-1832), English poet, 
was born at Aldeburgh on the Suffolk coast, 
son of a * salt-master ’ and warehousekeeper. 
His father’s violence was olTset by his 
mother’s piety. Two of his three brothers 
perished at sea. His environment was there- 
fore ideally suited for the literary work he was 
to engage in. Such schooling as he got was 
irregular, but he managed to pick up enough 
surgery in a nine months’ course in London 
to enable him to set up poorly as a surgeon 
in Aldeburgh. This could not be his chosen 
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career, for already literary ambitions had 
quickened in the lad — he had published 
Inebriety, a Poem in 1775 and The Candidate, 
He ventured to throw himself on the literary 
world in London in 1780, but penury, unre- 
lieved by appeals to various patrons of 
letters, was his lot till a lucky application to 
Burke changed the course of his life. As the 
guest of Burke at Beaconsfield, he met the 
noted men of the day and patronage flowed 
in. He was ordained in 1782 and next year 
we find him established in the Duke of 
Rutland’s seat at Bclvoir with the prospect of 
various livings to follow his chaplaincy there. 
After his marriage he spent happy years in 
charges in Suffolk, 1792-1805; returned to 
Muston in Leicestershire; and finally settled 
in Trowbridge, Wilts. In 1783 his The ViUaf^e 
sponsored by Burke and Dr Johnson brought 
him fame. Twenty-four years passed before 
The Parish Register revealed his gifts as a 
narrative poet. He followed this up with 
The Borough, a collection of 24 talcs ^ in 
letter-form. Tales followed in 1812, showing 
no diminution of his powers of narrative and 
character-drawing. Talcs of the Hall, 1819, 
concluded this remarkable output of narrative 
genius. Crabbe’s manner suited all tastes— 
he is still read because of his veracity and his 
masterly genre painting of humble and middle 
class life. His strict moralism — the miseries 
of the poor arc due to sin and insobriety — 
no doubt repels us, but we return to grim 
stories of madness as in ‘ Sir Eustace Grej^ * 
(Parish Register) and the comic wooing in 
‘ The Frank Courtship ’ (Tales), where his 
craft is at its best. Masefield revived the 
manner in The Everlasting Mercy and other 
poems. The Complete Works, prefaced by 
a capital Life by his son, were issued in 1834. 
This was re-edited with an introduction by 
E. Blunden in 1947. The Cambridge 
University Press issued a complete edition of 
the poems, 1 905-07. See also Lives by Ainger 
(1903), and Huchon (1907). 

CRADDOCK, Charles Egbert, pseud, of 
Mary Noailles Murfree (1850-1922), Ameri- 
can writer who, born at Murfreesboro, Tenn., 
wrote from 1884 many tales of mountain 
backwoods life. 

CRAIG, (1) Alexander (c. 1567-1627), a 
worthless Scottish poet, was born at, and died 
near, Banff. 

(2) Edward Gordon (1872- ), English 

actor and stage designer, the son of Ellen 
Terry. He was for eight years an actor under 
Irving, retiring from the stage in 1897; but 
it was his understanding of the actor’s point 
of view that gave him his special approach to 
theatrical design. His aim of simplifying the 
scene and emphasizing the actors was too 
advanced for England, where his three 
productions for his mother were failures; 
but he was acclaimed in Germany, Italy and 
Russia, where he produced Ramie t (1912) at 
the Moscow Arts Theatre. In 1905 he met 
Isadora Duncan, with whom he travelled 
through Europe. He settled in Italy in 1906, 
published a quarterly, The Mask, from 1908 
to 1929, and founded a theatrical art school 
in Florence in 1913. He greatly influenced 
scenic design in America and Europe, and 
his published works include On the Art of the 


Theatre (1911), Towards a New Theatre (1913), 
Ellen Terry and Her Secret Self (1931), and 
the autobiographical Index to the Story of 
My Days (1957). 

(3) Sir James Henry (1748-1812), a British 
general who served with distinction in 
America, the Netherlands, the Cape, Sicily, 
&c. He was governor of Canada in 1 807-1 1. 

(4) John (1512-1600), Scottish Reformer, 
lost his father at Floddcn, and was educated 
at St Andrews. He joined the Dominicans 
there, but fell under suspicion of heresy, and 
after a brief imprisonment (1536) went to 
Rome. Through Cardinal Pole he gained 
admission to the Dominican convent of 
Bologna; but Calvin’s Institutes converted 
him to Protestantism. On August 18, 1559, 
he was lying in the dungeon of the Inquisition, 
condemned to suffer next morning at the 
stake, when Pope Paul IV died, and the mob 
set the prisoners at liberty. A bandit 
befriended him; a dog brought him a purse 
of gold; he escaped to Vienna, and there 
preached in his friar’s habit, one of his 
hearers being the Archduke Maximilian, 
Presently the new pope, learning his where- 
abouts, demanded his surrender; but Maxi- 
milian gave him a safc-conduct, and in 1560 
he returned to Scotland. In 1563 he was 
appointed coadjutor to Knox; in 1567 
incurred some censure for proclaiming, 
under strong protest, the banns between 
Mary and Bothwell: and in 1572 was sent to 
‘ illuminate the dark places ’ in Angus and 
Aberdeenshire. Me came back to Edinburgh 
in 1579 as a royal chaplain, had a share with 
Melville in the Second Book of Discipline, 
and drew up the ‘ Confession of E'aith See 
Memoir by T. G. Law prefixed to facsimile 
reprint of his Short Summe of the whole 
Caiechisme (1883). 

(5) Sir Thomas (1538-1608), Scottish writer 
on feudal law, was born cither at Craigfintray 
(Aberdeenshire) or in Edinburgh. From St 
Andrews he passed in 1555 to Paris, and in 
1563 was admitted a Scottish advocate, being 
next year appointed justicc-depute of Scot- 
land, and in 1573 shcrifi-depute of Edinburgh, 
Besides an epithalamium on Queen Mary’s 
marriage with Darnley, several more Latin 
poems, and the masterly Jus Feudale (1608; 
3rd cd. 1732), he wrote De Unione Regnorum 
(Scottish Hist. Soc. 1910), and Latin treatises 
on James Vi’s right to the English throne and 
on the homage controversy between Scotland 
and England. See Life by P. F. Tytlcr 
(1823). 

CRAIGAVON, James Craig, 1st Viscount 
(1871-1940), Ulster statesman, resolute 
opponent of Home Rule and the first prime 
minister of Northern Ireland (1921-40). He 
was created a baron in 1927. 

CRAIGIE, Sir William Alexander (1867-1957), 
Scottish scholar, born in Dundee, was 
professor of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford in 
1916-25, of English at Chicago 1925-35. He 
was joint-editor from 1901 of the New English 
Dictionary, editor of the Dictionary of the 
Older Scots Tongue (1931 et seah. See, 
CRAIK, (1) George Lillie (1798-1866), Scottish 
scholar, bom at Kennoway, Fife, studied for 
the Church at St Andrews* but came to 
London in 1826, and in 1849 became professor 
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of History and English Literature in Queen’s 
College, Belfast. He wrote much on literary 
history. His youngest daughter, Georgiana 
Marion (1831-95; Mrs May), was a popular 
novelist. 

(2) Binah Maria, nde Miilock (1826-87), 
Englisli authoress, was born at Stokc-upon- 
Trent. Settling in London at twenty, she 
published The O^ilvies (1849), Olive (1850), 
The Head of the Family (1851), and Ay^ntluTs 
Husband (1853). She never surpavssed or even 
equalled her John Halifax^ Centleman (1857), 
which has been translated into French, 
German, Italian, Greek and Russian, In 
1865 she married George IJlIic Craik, 
nephew of (1) and a partner in the publishing 
house of Macmillan, and spent a period of 
quiet happiness and literary industry at 
Corner House, Shortlands, Kent, where she 
died. Much of her verse is collected in 
Thirty Years' Poems (1881). She produced in 
all forty-six works— viz. fourteen more novels 
and several volumes of prose essays, including 
A Woman's TJwuffh/s about iVomen (1858) 
and Concerning Men, and other Papers (1888), 
3RAMER, Johann Baptist, krahJner (1771- 
1858), German pianist, xvas born at Mann- 
heim, the son of Wilhelm Cramer (1745-99), 
a musician who settled in London in 1772. 
From 1788 the son undertook concert tours 
on the Continent, and gained a liigh reputa- 
tion, He founded in 1828 a musical publish- 
ing firm, and after some years’ residence in 
Paris died in London. Most of his com- 
positions arc forgotten, but his Studies is an 
important work. 

:RAMPT0N, Thomas Russell (1816-88), 
British engineer, born at Broadstairs, was a 
pioneer of locomotive construction and was 
responsible for the first successful cros.s- 
channcl submarine cable, between Dover and 
Calais, in 1851. 

:rANACH, Lucas (1472-1553), German 
painter, so named from Kronach, near 
Bamberg, where he was born. He seems to 
have been instructed by his father, and, 
becoming in 1504 court-painter at Wittenberg 
to the Elector Frederick, was ennobled. In 
1509 he accompanied an cmba.ssy to the 
Emperor Maximilian, and while in the 
Netherlands portrayed the future Charles V. 
In 1537, and again in 1540, he was elected 
Burgomaster of Wittenberg. He repaired to 
Augsburg in 1550 to share the captivity of 
Fohn Frederick, and on the Elector’s release 
'1552) went with him to Weimar, where he 
lied. His paintings include sacred and a 
ew classical subjects, hunting-scenes and 
portraits. He was closely associated with the 
aerman Reformers, many of whom (includ- 
ng Luther and Melanchthon) were portrayed 
)y himself and his pupils. A Crucifixion in 
he Stadtkirche, Weimar, is his masterpiece, 
dis wood en^avings arc numerous. Of 
hree sons, all painters, the second, Lucas the 
founger (1515-86), painted so like his father 
hat their works are difiicult to distinguish. 
!ee German works by Heller (1821), 
Ichuchardt (3 vols. 1851-71), Warnccko 
1879), Lindau (1883) and Rosenberg (1932). 
ELiNBORNE, Viscount. See Cecil. 
RANBROOK, Gathorne Gathome-Hardy, 
St Earl (1814-1906), British politician, born 


at Bradford, educated at Shrewsbury and at 
Oriel College, Oxford, was called to the bar 
in 1840, and in 1856 was returned as a 
Conservative by Leominster. In 1865 ho 
defeated Mr Gladstone in the celebrated 
Oxford University election; in 1878 he was 
made Viscount and in 1892 Earl Cranbrook. 
He was iindcr-sccretary for the Flomc 
Department (1858-59), president of the 
Poor Law Board (1866-67), home secretary 
(1867-68), war secretary (1874-78), secretary 
for India (1878-80) and lord president of 
the Council (1885-92). See Life by his son 
(1910). 

CRANE, (1) Harold Hart (1899-1932), 
American poet, was born in Garrcttsville, 
Ohio. He shows the influence of Walt 
Whitman, and his most important work is 
contained in 7'he White Buildings (1926), a 
collection on New York Life, and The Bridge 
(1930), an epic using Brooklyn Bridge as its 
focal point. 

(2) Stephen (1870-1900), American writer 
and war correspondent, born at Newark, 
N.J., became known as a novelist llirougb 
The Red Badge of Courage (1895), a vivid 
story of the Civi 1 War. See Life by T. Beer 
(1936). 

(3) Thomas Frederick (1844-1927), Ameri- 
can folklorist, born in New York L5ty, was 
educated at Ithaca, New York, and graduated 
at Princeton in 1864. He was assistant- 
professor of Modern Languages at Cornell in 
1868-73, professor of Spanish and Italian 
there in 1873-84, professor of Romance 
Languages in 1884-1909. Mis best-known 
work is Italian Popular Tales (1885). 

(4) Walter (1845- 1915), English painter, 
poet and socialist, was born at Liverpool, 
the son of a portrail-paintcr, Thomas Crane 
(1808-59). Ho was well known as an illust- 
rator of children’s books. In 1862 he exhibi- 
ted The Lady of Shalott at the Academy, and 
ho was a constant contributor to the Gros- 
venor from its foundation in 1877, His work 
show.s the infiucnce of the Pre-Raphaelites 
and of Botticelli. Principal of the Royal 
College of Art, South Kensington (1898- -99), 
ho wrote text-books on the art of illus- 
tration. See his An Artist's Reminiscences 
(1901), and a study by P. G. Konody (1902). 

CRANMER, Thomas (1489-1556), Archoishop 
of Canterbury, was born at Aslacton or 
Aslockton, Notts, July 2. By his widowed 
mother he was sent in 1503 to Jesus College, 
Cambridge, where in 1510 he obtained a 
fellowship. Ho forfeited it by his marriage 
with/ black Joan ’ of the Dolphin tavern, but 
regained it on her death before the year’s 
grace was up; and taking orders in 1523, 
proceeded O.D. and became a divinity 
tutor. In 1529 the plague was raging in 
Cambridge, and Cranmer removed with two 
pupils to Waltham. Here he met Fox and 
Gardiner; and their talk turning on the 
royal divorce, Cranmer suggested an appeal 
to the universities of Christendom. The 
suggestion pleased Hoary VI 11; so Cranmer 
became a counsel in the suit. He was 
appointed a royal chaplain and archdeacon 
of Taunton; was attached to the household 
of Anne Boleyn’s father (Ann© at the time 
being Henry’s paramour); and was sent on 
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two embassies, to Italy in 1530 and to 
Germany in 1532. At Rome the pope made 
him grand penitentiary of England; at 
Nuremberg he had married a niece of the 
reformer Osiander, when a royal summons 
reached him to return as Warham’s successor 
in the see of Canterbury. He sent his wife 
secretly over, and himself following slowly, 
was consecrated on March 30, 1533. He 
took the oath of allegiance to the pope, with 
a protest that he took it ‘ for form’s sake 
In May Cranmer pronounced Catharine’s 
marriage null and void ab initio, and Anne’s, 
four months earlier, valid ; in September he 
stood godfather to Anne’s daughter Elizabeth. 
It was the same throughout the entire reign. 
Cranmer annulled Henry’s marriage with 
Anne Boleyn (1536), divorced him from Anne 
of Cloves (1540), informed him of Catharine 
Howard’s prenuptial frailty and strove to 
coax her into confessing it (1541). Sometimes 
he raised a voice of timid entreaty, on Anne 
Boleyn’s behalf, on Cromwell’s; still, if 
Henry said they were guilty, guilty they needs 
must be. He did what he darca to oppose 
the Six Articles (1539), one of which made 
the marriage of priests punishable with death; 
but he failed to stick to his opposition, and 
sent away his own wife to Germany, whence 
he did not recall her till 1548. 

A kindly, humane soul, yet he was not 
ahead of his compeers — More, for instance, 
or Calvin — in the matter of religious tolera- 
tion. We cannot acquit him of complicity in 
the burning of Frith and Lambert for denying 
Transubstantiation (1533-38), of Friar Forest 
for upholding the papal supremacy (1538), of 
two Anabaptists (1538), of Joan Bocher for 
denying Christ’s humanity (1550), and of a 
Dutch Arian (1551). With the dissolution 
of the monasteries he had little to do; but he 
bestirred himself in promoting the translation 
of the Bible and a service-book, in curtailing 
the number of holy days, and in negotiating 
an eirenicon with foreign reformers. On the 
path, indeed, towards Protestantism, he was 
ever in advance of Henry VIII, though to 
Henry he surrendered his right of private 
judgment as completely as ever Ultramontane 
to Pope. Henry repaid him with implicit 
confidence, and twice saved him from the 
plots of his enemies (1543-45). In 1547 
Henry died, and Cranmer sang mass of 
requiem for his soul. He had been slowly 
drifting into Protestantism; but now the 
inrushin^ tide swept him onward through all 
those rehgious changes by which the mass was 
converted into a communion — changes 
stereotyped in the Second Prayer-book of 
1552. During this as during the preceding 
reign he meddled little with affairs of state 
though he was one of the council of regency. 
What he did do was not too creditable. In 
gross violation of the canon law he signed 
Seymour’s death-warrant; he had a chief 
hand in the deposition and imprisonment of 
Bishops Bonner, Gardiner and Day; and 
won over by the dying boy-king’s pleading, 
he reluctantly subscribed the instrument 
diverting the succession from Mary to Lady 
Jane Grey (1553). Herein he was guilty of 
conscious perjury, yet, the twelve days’ reign 
over, he made no attempt to flee. On 


September 14 he was sent to the Tower, on 
November 13 was arraigned for treason, and 
pleading guilty, was condemned to die. In 
March 1554 he was removed to Oxford. He 
bore himself bravely and discreetly in a 
scholastic disputation, as also upon his trial 
before the papal commissioner, whose juris- 
diction he refused to recognize. In October 
from the jail he witnessed Latimer’s and 
Ridley’s martyrdom; and on February 14 
1556, he was formally degraded. And now 
in rapid succession he signed seven recanta- 
tions, each more submissive than its predeces- 
sor. The last he transcribed on March 21 
and forthwith they brought him to St Mary’s 
Church. If not before, he learned at least 
now from the sermon that he must burn; 
anyhow, when they looked for him to read 
his recantation, instead he retracted all that 
ho had written. With a cheerful countenance 
he then hastened to the stake, and, lire being 

S ut to him, thrust his right hand into the 
amc, and kept it there, crying: ‘ This hath 
ofTcnded ! Oh this unworthy hand!’ 
Among Cranmer’s forty- two writings, the 
chief of which have been edited by Jenkyns 
(4 vois. 1833) and Cox (2 vols. Parker Society, 
1844-46), may be noticed his prefaces to the 
Bible (1540) and the First Prayer-book 
(1549); the Reformatio Leptum Ecclesiastic 
carum (1571); and /I Defence of the Doctrine 
of the Sacrament (1550). See Narratives of 
the Riformatioru edited by Nichols (Camden 
Society, 1859), with a sketch of Cranmer by 
Ralph Moricc, his secretary; and books by 
Dean Hook (Lives of the Archbishops, vols. 
vi.-vii. 1868), Pollard (1905), C. H. Smyth 
(1926), Deane (1927), Belloc (1931), Maynard 
(1956), Bromilcy (1956)* 

CRASHAW, Richard (c. 1613-49), English 
religious poet, was born in London, the only 
son of the Puritan poet and clergyman 
William Crashaw (1572-1626). From the 
Charterhouse he proceeded in 1631 to 
Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, and c. 1636 
became a fellow of Peterhouse. His Catholic 
leanings prevented him from receiving 
Anglican orders, and by 1644 he lost his 
fellowship for refusing to take the Covenant. 
He went to Paris, embraced Catholicism, and 
suffered great distress, until after 1646, 
through Cowley, he was introduced to ()uecn 
Henrietta Mana, who recommended him at 
Rome; and in April 1649 he became a 
sub-canon at Lorotto, but died four months 
afterwards. In 1634 Crashaw published a 
volume of Latin poems Eplgrammatum 
Sacrorum Liber (2nd ed. 1670), in which 
occurs the famous line on the miracle at 
Cana: ‘ Nympha pudica Deam vidit et 
erubuit ’ (the modest water saw its God and 
blushed); in 1646 appeared his Steps to the 
Temple, republished at Paris in 1652, under 
the title Carmen Deo Nostro^ with 12 vignette 
engravings designed by Crashaw. See 
studies by R. C. Wallerstcin (1935) and 
A. Warren (1939). 

CRASSUS, (1) Lucius Licinlus (140-91 B.C.), 
Roman orator, in 95 was elected consul, 
along with Quintus Scaevola; and during 
their consulship was enacted a rigorous law 
banishing from Rome all who had not the 
full rights of citizens, which was one of the 
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chief causes of the Social War. Crassus is 
one of the speakers in Cicero’s De Oratorcy 
and indeed represents the writer’s own 
opinions. 

(2) Marcus Licimus (c. 115-53 b.c.), 
surnamed Dives, the triumvir, the son of a 
partisan of Sulla, who on the return of 
Marius and Cinna to Rome in 87 made away 
with himself. Cinna subjected the boy to a 
jealous surveillance, to escape which he went 
to Spain. He afterwards joined Sulla (83), 
and distinguished himself in the battle against 
the Samnites at the gates of Rome. As 
praetor he crushed the Servile revolt by the 
conquest of Spartacus at the battle of 
Lucania (71), and in 72 was made consul with 
Pompey, a colleague wliom he hated. Caesar 
valued the friendship of Crassus, the richest 
of Roman citizens. Plutarch estimates his 
wealth at over 7000 talents, and Pliny states 
that his lands were worth 8000 talents (say 
£2,000,000). About 60, Caesar, Pompey and 
Crassus entered into the first triumvirate. In 
55, as consul with Pompey, Crassus had 
Syria assigned him for his province, and 
in war against the Parthians, misled by a 
treacherous guide, he was utterly defeated in 
the plains of Mesopotamia. Retreating 
towards Armenia, ho was beguiled into a 
conference with the Parthian general Surenas, 
and slain. His head was sent to Orodcs, who 
poured melted gold into the lips, saying: 

‘ Sate thyself now with that of which in life 
thou wert so greedy.’ See Oman’s Seven 
Roman Statesmen (1902). 

CRATINUS (c. 519-423 n.c.), a Greek comic 

g oct. Next to Eupolis and Aristophanes, lie 
cst represents the Old Attic comedy. He 
limited the number of actors to three, and 
was the first to add to comedy the interest of 
pungent personal attack; even Pericles did not 
escape. Of his twenty-one comedies, nine of 
which obtained the first public prize, on one 
occasion over Aristophanes, wc possess only 
some fragments, collected in Mcinckc’s 
Fragmenta Comicornm Graecorum (Berlin 
1840). A younger Cratinus, a contemporary 
of Plato, belonged to the M iddle Comedv. 
CRATIPFUS (fst cent. B.c.), a Peripatetic 
philosopher, a native of Mitylcno, and a 
contemporary of Cicero, whose son Marcus 
he instructed at Athens in 44 n.c, Pompey 
visited him after Pharsalia, and Brutus turned 
aside to Athens to hear him, even while 
making preparations to meet Octavian and 
Antony. Nothing that he wrote has 
survived. 

CRAVEN, (1) Lady, See Anspach. 

(2) Mrs Augustus, n^e Pauline de la Fer- 
ronays (1808-91), Catholic novelist, was born 
in London, the daughter of a French emigrd, 
who after the Restoration was French 
ambassador at St Petersburg and Rome, and 
for a time French foreign minister. In 1834 
she married the young diplomatist, Augustus 
Craven (d. 1884), a grandson of the Margrav- 
ine of Anspach. Her best known work was 
R^cit d^une smr (1865). See Life by Mrs 
Bishop (1895). 

(3) William, Earl of Craven (1606-97), 
English soldier, son of Sir William Craven 
(1548-1618) a merchant taylor, who became 
Lord Mayor of London. He served in the 


Low Countries on behalf of Elizabeth of 
Bohemia, and was taken prisoner with Prince 
Rupert, purchasing his liberty in 1639 and 
subsequently attaching himself to the exiled 
queen court at The Hague. A man of great 
wealth, he assisted Charles I financially, and 
his estates were sequestered in 1652 but 
returned at the Restoration. He had been 
created a baron in 1627, and was made an 
carl by Charles II in 1664 and a number of 
oHiccs were bestowed upon him, including 
that of lord-lieutenant of Middlesex, but 
he retained his attachment to Elizabeth of 
Bohemia. 

CRAWFORD, (1) Francis Marion (1854- 
1909), novelist, son of (3), was born in 
Tuscany. He had his education at Concord, 
N.H., Trinity College, Cambridge, Karlsruhe, 
and Heidelberg. At Rome he devoted 
himself to the study of Sanskrit, and during 
1879-80 was engaged in press work at 
Allahabad, where ho was admitted to the 
Catholic Church. His first novel, Mr Isaacs 
(1882), was succeeded by Dr Claudius 
A Roman Singer and An American Politician 
(1884), Zoroaster (1885), Saracinesca (1^86), 
Marzio*s Crucifix (1887), With the Immortals 
(1888), The Ralstons (1895), Casa Braccio 
(1896), The Heart of Rome (1903), &c. 

(2) Thomas (c. 1530-1603), of Jordanhill, 
Renfrewshire, in 1570 captured Dumbarton 
Castle from Queen Mary’s adherents by 
escalade. 

(3) Thomas (1814-57), father of (1), sculp- 
tor, born in New York City, in 1834 went 
abroad for his studies, and settled in Rome, 
where he at first worked under Thorvaldsen. 
Many of his earlier groups have found a 
place in Boston collections; his later works 
mcludo the fine Washington monument at 
Richmond and the bronze figure of Liberty 
surmounting the dome of the capitol at 
Washington. Stricken with blindness in 
1856, Crawford died in London. 

(4) William Harris (1772-1834), American 
politician, born in Virginia, practised law at 
Lexington, Georgia, and was elected to the 
state senate in 1802 and to the U.S. senate 
in 1807 and 1811. Appointed minister to 
France in 1813 and secretary of the treasury 
in 1816, he was a Democratic candidate for 
the presidency in 1824. 

CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES, bahkar'is, 
(1) Alexander William Crawford Lindsay, 
25th/8tii Earl of (1 812-80), born at Muncaster 
Castle, Cumberland, and educated at Eton 
and Trinity, Cambridge, succeeded his father 
in 1869. His researches enabled him in 1848 
to establish his father’s claim to the Crawford 
title (the premier earldom of Scotland: ere. 
1398). A great book-collector, he wrote 
Letters on the Holy iMnd (1838), Progression 
by Antagonism (1846), Sketches of the History 
of Christian Art (1847), Lives of the Lindsays 
(1849) and The Earldom of Mar (1882). He 
died m Florence; his body, stolen from the 
mausoleum at Dunecht, near Aberdeen, was 
after some months found in a wood close by 
in July 1882. 

(2) David Alexander Edward Lindsay (1871- 
1940), 27th Earl, grandson of (1), held various 
portfolios, 1916-22, and became chancellor 
of Manchester University, 1923^ 
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great care. Examples may be seen in The 
National Gallery and the Louvre. 


(3) James Liidovic Lindsay, F.R.S., EL.D. 

ISn^oKh^RoyTlAstroTomto^ CREECH, (I) 'liiomas (1659-1700) E^nglish 

Fn 1S78-80. in 1888 presented to the nation of 

rector of Welwyn, Herts, and hanged himself 


m 1878-80, in 1888 presented 
the admirably equipped observatory at 
Dunccht; the apparatus and library were 
transferred to the Royal Observatory, 
Blackford Hill, Edinburgh. 

CRAWFURD, (1) George (d. 1748), Scottish 
genealogist, published a Scottish peerage in 
171 6 

(2) John (1783-1868), Scottish orientalist, 
was born in Islay, and died in London, having 
served (1803-27) as an East Indian army 
doctor. He was envoy to Siam, and m 1823 
succeeded Sir Stamford Raffles as admini- 
strator of Singapore. 


for love or penury. 

(2) William (1745-1815), an Edinburgh 
bookseller, lord provost in 1811-13, who 
published the tirst Edinburgh edition of 
Burns, the works of Blair, Beattie and Dugald 
Stewart, and Mackenzie’s Mirror and 
Lounger. 

CREED, Frederick George (1871 -1957), inven- 
tor, born in Nova Scotia, came to Glasgow 
in 1897 and there perrected the Creed tele- 
printer, used in news olhecs all over the wwld. 


CRA?ER^ Cai^ar de (1584-1669), a Flemish CREEVEY, ^ Thomas (1768 18.38), English 
historical and portrait painter, born at minor nolitician rcmci 


painter, 

Antwerp, lived first at Brussels and afterwards 
at Ghent. . , 

CREASY, Sir Edward Shepherd, kree sw 
(1812-78), born at Bexley, Kent, from Eton 
passed to King’s College, Cambridge, and in 
1834 was elected a fellow. Called to the bar 
in 1837, he went on the home circuit for over 
twenty years, and in 1840 was appointed 
professor of History at London University, 
in 1860 chid-justico of Ceylon, and knighted. 
In 1870 he came homo invalided on a year s 
leave of absence, in 1871 went out again, but 
had to return finally in 1873. He died at 
Hampton Wick. Ido was author of 
Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World (1851), 
Invasions of England (1852), History of the 

Ottontan Turks (1^54-56) f &c. 

CREBILLON, kreb-ee-yd, (1) Claude Prosper 
Jolyot de (1707-77), French novelist, youn- 
ger son of (2), was born in Paris. After 
writing a number of slight pieces for the 
stage, he acquired great popularity as an 
author of licentious stories. In 1740 he 
married an Englishwoman, Lady Stanord. 
The indecency of his Le Sopha, conte moral 
having offended Madame de Pompadour, he 
was banished from Paris for five years, but 
on his return in 1755 was appointed to the 
censorship. He died forgotten. 

(2) Prosper Jolyot de (1674-1762), French 
dramatist, was born at Dijon, and educated 
in Paris for the law. His tragedy of Idomim^e 
was successfully produced in 1703. H was 
followed by Atr^e et Thyeste (1707), Electre 
(1709), and Rhadamiste ei Zdnobie (1711), his 
masterpiece. After writing several other 
pieces, Cr6billon fell into neglect and pro- 
duced nothing for over twenty years. He 


minor politician remembered for the Creevey 
Papers, a journal important as a source of 
Georgian social history. 

CRElGirrON, Mimdcll, /v'n7<Vi (1843-1901), 
English historian, born at Carlisle, a fellow 
of Merlon C’ollcgc, Oxford, from 1866, 
became first professor of Ecclesiastical 
History at Cambridge in 1884, Bishop of 
Peterborough in 1891, and of London (1896). 
His chief works arc Simon de Montfort 
(1876), History of the Papacy during the 
Reformation Period (5 vols. 1882-94) and 
Queen Elizabeth (1897). See Life (1904) by 
his wife (1850 1936), herself an educational 
and social worker. 

CREMER, Sir William Randal (1838-1908), 
English politician, born at Earclvam. An 
active trades unionist and pacillst, he was a 
strong advocate of British nculralilv in the 
Franco-Prussian war, and founded the 
Workmen’s Peace Association, which \yas 
the germ of the International Arbitration 
League. In 1903 he was awarded the Nobel 
Peace prize. 

CRfiMlEUX, krem-yce, (1) Benjamin (1888- 
1944), French writer and critic, bom at 
Narbonne, is known for bis works on modern 
European literature, inclutling the XX^' si^cle 
(1924) and for his translation of the plays of 
Pirandello. He died in Buchenwald concen- 
tration camp. 

(2) Isaac Adolphe (1796-1880), French 
jurist and politician, born of Jewish parents 
at Ntmes, became a Paris advocate in 1830, 
in 1842 entered the C4iambcr, and in 1848 
was a member of the provisional government. 
Imprisoned at the coup d'itat^ in 1876 he was 
made a senator. He founded the Alliance 
Israilite Universelle. 


was then pushed forward as a dramatic rival CRESPI, (1) Giovanni Battista (c. 1557-1633), 

1 h /T.. .4.. ...n n r'/'k Wii fn nV 


to Voltaire by Madame de Pompadour, 
elected to the Academy, awarded a pension 
of 1000 francs, and appointed royal censor 
and a royal librarian. His Catilma was 
brought out with great success in 1748. 

Among his other works were Xerxds, 

Simiramis, Pyrrhus, and Le Triumvirat, the 
last written when he was eighty-one. There 
are editions of his works by Perelle (2 vols. 

1828) and Vitu (1885). 

CREDI, Lorenzo di (1459-1537), Italian 

painter, was the fellow-pupil, lifelong friend, CRESTIEN DE ' 

and executor of Leonardo da Vinci, and lived CRESTON, Paul, real name Joseph Gutto- 
and died at Florence. He painted mainly veggio (1906- ), American composer, born 
Holy Families, and executed his works with in New York. JHis musical education did not 


Italian painter, born at Cerano, regarded by 
many as second only to Tintoretto as a 
painter of the high Renaissance period. He 
also worked as an architect and sculptor. His 
best works are in Milan, where he died. 

(2) Giuseppe Maria, called Lo Spagnwolo 
(1665-1747), an Italian painter of the 
Bolognese school, was born at Bolopna, 
painted religious and mythological^ subjects 
showing the influence of the Eclectic school 


of the Carracci (q.v.). 

>E TROIES . Sec Chretien. 
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include any training in composition, but his 
considerable body of work, including three 
symphonies and a saxophone concerto as 
well as smaller orchestral and chamber 
compositions, is firmly classical in its regard 
for form and abstract musical sclf-suthcicncy, 

CRESWICK, Thomas (1811-69), English 
landscape-painter and book illustrator, R.A. 
1851, was born at ShcfTicld. The figures in 
his paintings were often from the brush of 
Ansdell, Cooper, Frith, &c. 

CREUZER, Georg Friedrich, kroyt'z^r (1771- 
1858), German historian, born at Marburg, 
from 1804 to 1845 was professor of Philology 
and Ancient History at Heidelberg. His 
first and greatest work was his perversely 
ingenious SymboUk umJ Mytliologie cier a/ten 
Vdlker, besonders der Griechen (4 vols. Leipzig 
1810-12). Sec Life by B. Stark (Heidelberg 
1874). 

CRIBB, Tom (1781-1848), Fmglish prize- 
fighter, was born at Bitton, Gloucestershire. 
His first public contest (Jan. 1805) ended in 
victory after 76 rounds, but his real progress 
to the championship began two years later 
when he was taken in hand by the famous 
sportsman Captain Barclay- Allardycc (q.v,). 
He twice defeated both the redoubtable Jem 
Belcher and the American negro Molineaux, 
ultimately retiring unbeaten to a peaceful 
existence as a London publican. 

CRICHTON, James, krV-tdn (1560-82), the 
‘ Admirable son of the Scottish lord 
advocate, Robert Crichton, was born at 
Elliock, Sanquhar, and educated at St 
Andrews, where George Buchanan was his 
tutor, and where he graduated M.A. in 1575, 
He was for two years in France, apparently in 
the French army. In 1579 at Genoa he 
delivered a Latin oration before the senate; 
in 1580 at Venice he addressed a Latin poem 
to the then Aldus Manutius, who issued 
a handbill announcing a great scholastic 
disputation in wliich Crichton, athlete, 
scholar, poet and linguist, was to take part. 
Tn 1581 (according to Aldus) Crichton went 
to Padua and overcame all the scholars there 
in public disputations. Later he was in 
Mantua in the service of the duke and hero 
in 1582 (not 1585, as confusion with another 
James Crichton then in Italy has made out) 
he was killed in a nocturnal brawl by the 
duke’s son. Johnston in his Heroes Scoti 
(1603) first used the epithet * admirable ’ 
(‘ omnibus in studiis admlrahilis ’) ; but 
Crichton owes his popular reputation mainly 
to Sir Thomas Urguhart, who wrote a 
fantastic account of him (Discovery of a most 
exquisite Jewel, 1652)“-largely accepted by 
later biographers, including P. F, Tytler 
(1819), as well as by Harrison Ainsworth in 
a novel (1837), Even Aldus, as customarily 
panegyrical, must be somewhat discounted. 
Crichton’s extraordinary memory is, however, 
corroborated in Burcnclati’s Epitaphiorum 
Dialogi Septem (1583); and there is no 
reason to doubt his lin^istic facility or his 
skill as a fencer. But his numerous printed 
Latin verses and prose essays indicate no 
special capacity. 

CRILLON; Louis dies Baibes de Berton de, 
kree-yd (1541-1615), French general, called 
‘ Le Brave was born at Murs in Provence, 


and, still a boy, covered himself with glory at 
the siege of Calais and the capture of Gumes 
— later at Dreux, Jarnac and Moncontour. 
Wounded at Lepanto (1571), he was yet sent 
to carry the news of the victory to the pope 
and the French king. He abhorred the 
inassacrc^ of St Bartholomew, but took part 
in the siege of La Rochclic in 1573, and 
eventually died at Avignon- See Life by 
Montrond (5th cd. 1874). 

CRIPPEN, Hawley Harvey (1861-1910), 
American murderer, born in Michigan, 
studied medicine and dentistry there and in 
London (1883), and in 1896 came again to 
London, eventually settling there with his 
second wife, Cora Turner, originally Kimi- 
gundc Mackamotski, who unsuccessfully 
fimeied herself as ‘ Belle Rlmorc opera 
singer and music hall star, and led her husband 
an impossible domestic life. Having trans- 
ferred his afiections to bis secretary, Ethel le 
Neve, Crippen, on New Year’s Eve 1910, 
after a party at their home at Hilklrop 
Crescent, Holloway, poisoned his wife, 
dissected the body, and, having destroyed 
the bones by fire, interred the remains in the 
collar. Ho told his wife’s friends that she 
had left for America and had suddenly died 
there. After the police had investigated, 
albeit unsuccessfully, Ethel, now installed in 
the house, took fright, and the pair lied to 
Antwerp, where they boarded an Atlantic 
liner as Mr and Master Robinson. The 
suspicious captain, who had road reports of 
the second and successful search at Hilklrop 
Crescent, contacted Scotland Yard by radio- 
tclegraphy (the first use of radio for police 
purposes), a detective disguised as a pilot 
was dispatched by a faster vessel, and the 
couple were arrested. They were both tried 
at the Old Bailey, and Crippen was executed 
at Pcntonvillc on November 23, Sec account 
of the trial by F. Young 

CRIPPS, (1) Charles Alfred (1852-1941), 1st 
Baron Parmoor (1914), English lawyer and 
statesman, wrote a standard work on the law 
of compensation (1881); sat as a Conserva- 
tive in 1895-1900, 1901-06, 1910-14; in the 
war of 1914-18 upheld the right of con- 
scientious objection ; afterwards championed 
the League of Nations; and, as lord presi- 
dent of the Council, was in the Labour 
governments of 1924 and 1929-31. See his 
A Retrospect (1936). 

(2) Sir Richard Stafford (1 889-1 952), British 
Labour statesman, economist, chemist and 
patent-lawyer, son of (1) and of Theresa, 
sister of Beatrice Webb (q.v.), was born in 
London. At Winchester, he won a scholar- 
ship to New College, Oxford, his chemistry 
papers attracting the attention of Sir William 
Bragg, who persuaded him to work in his 
laboratory at University College, London, 
instead. At 22 he was part-author of a 
paper read before the Royal Society. He 
also pursued legal studies and was called to 
the bar in 1913, became the youngest barrister 
in the country in 1926 and made a fortune in 
patent and compensation cases. In 1931 he 
was appointed solicitor-general in the second 
Labour government, but refused to serve in 
MacDonald’s Coalition. From then until 
the outbreak of World War II, Cripp 
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was associated with a succession of extreme 
Left-wing movements, at first pacific in 
character, but later, as the Nazi threat 
increased, concerned with rallying everyone, 
and not only Socialists, to active opposition 
to Chamberlain’s policy of appeasement, in a 
* Popular Front * which brought about his 
expulsion from the Labour Party in 1 939 and 
forced him to sit as independent M.P. 
throughout the war* In 1940 he became 
ambassador to Moscow. The year 1942, 
however, under Churchill’s leadership, saw 
his extraordinary rise to political power. In 
February he became lord privy seal and 
leader of the Commons, during the summer 
he was sent to India with the fiimous ‘ Cripps 
offer ’ of dominion status for a united India, 
rejected by both Gandhi and Jinnah and 
finally in November he succeeded Beaver- 
brook in the vital post of minister of aircraft 
production which he held for the remainder 
of the war. When Labour came to power in 
July 1945, Cripps was readmitted to the 
party and appointed president of the Board 
of Trade. In 1947 he became the first 
minister of economic affairs and within a 
few weeks succeeded Dalton as chancellor 
of the Exchequer. In this last office Cripps 
established a moral and intellectual ascen- 
dancy over Parliament and the country, 
scarcely known since Gladstone. His at first 
unpopular policy of * austerity * caught the 
public conscience. The trade unions took 
the unprecedented step of imposing a 
voluntary wage-freoze. His own ascetic 
mode of life, vegetarianism and not a little 
spiritual and intellectual pride made him the 
perfect political cartoonist’s symbol of his 

E olicies. His stewardship only began to 
e challenged when he devalued the pound 
in September 1949. Illness from overwork 
forced his resignation in October 1950, 
leaving behind a number of brilliant disciples 
in Gaitskell, Wilson and Jay. Cripps firmly 
believed that politics was a proper sphere for 
the practice of Christianity. He was elected 
rector of Aberdeen University (1942-45), 
F.R.S. in 1948 and made C.H. in 1951, See 
his Towards a Christian Democracy (1945), 
&c., and Lives by E. Estorick (1949) and 
C. Coote (1957). 

CRISPI, Francesco (1819--1901), Italian states- 
man, born at Ribera, Sicily, was called to the 
bar, but joining the revolutionary movement 
of 1848, had to flee to France. He organized 
the successful movement of 1859-60, and 
re-entered Sicily with Garibaldi. In the 
restored kingdom of Italy he became deputy, 
president of the chamber, minister, and in 
1887-90, and again in 1894, premier — a 
member of the Left, strongly anti-clerical, 
and maintaining the alliance with Germany 
at the cost even of alienating France. Bank 
scandal vilification failed, but in 1896 the 
Abyssinian disaster of Adowa compelled his 
resignation. 

CRISPIN, St (martyred 287), under the reign 
of Diocletian fled, with his brother Crispinian, 
from Rome and worked as a shoemaker in 
Soissons, whilst striving to spread Christian- 
ity. He and his brother suffered martyrdom 
by being thrown into molten lead. 
CMSTOFORI, or Cristofali, Bartolommeo, 


-rq/'- (1655-1731), harpsichord-maker, the 
inventor about 1710 of the pianoforte, was 
born at Padua, and died at Florence. See 
Life by Puliti (Florence 1874). 

CRITIAS (5th cent, b.c.), a pupil of Socrates, 
but rather a hearer than a doer of his word. 
On his return to Athens from banishment, he 
headed the oligarchical party, and was after- 
wards the worst of the tliirty tyrants set up 
by the Spartans (404 b.c.). In the same year 
he fell at Munychia, resisting Thrasybulus 
and the exiles. He had a high reputation as 
an orator, and wrote poetry. 

CRIVELLX, Carlo (c, 1435-93), painter, born 
at Venice, worked much at Ascoli. His 
Amumciation is in the National Gallery. See 
study by G. Rushforth (1900). 

CROCE, Benedetto, kro'chay (1866-1952), 
Italian idealist, philosopher, historian, critic 
and senator, born at Pcscasseroli, Aquila, 
was buried and lost his parents and sister in 
an earthquake on the island of Ischia (1883), 
studied at Rome, and in Naples devoted 
himself at first to literature and antiejuarian 
studies, founding the bimonthly review, La 
Critica in 1902. lie developed a phenomeno- 
logy of the mind {Lo Spirito) in which the 
four principal activities of the mind, art and 
philosophy (theoretical), political economy 
and ethics (practical) do not oppose, as they 
do for Hegel, but complement each other. 
His theory of aesthetics with its denial of 
the physical reality of the work of art, is 
set out in the first volume of Lo Spirito 
and considerably influenced Collingwood 
(q.v.). In 1910, Croce became senator and 
was minister of education (1920-21) when 
with the rise of Mussolini he had to resign his 
professorship at Naples. His opposition to 
totalitarianism continued to find expression in 
many anti-Hegelian, anti-Marxian and anti- 
Fascist articles and studies, not least in 
History as the Story of Liberty (trans. Sprigge 
1941), for which ho was severely censured oy 
his pro- Fascist colleague, Gentile (q.v.). 
With the fall of Mussolini in 1943, he played 
a leading r6Ic in resurrecting Liberal institu- 
tions in Italy. Ho also wrote literary studies 
of Goethe, Dante, Ariosto and Corneille. 
Sec his Autobiography (trans. Collingwood, 
1927), and studies by R. Piccoli (1922), 
H. W. Carr (1917) and collected studies, ed. 
Schilpp, (1947). 

CROCKETT, (1) David (1786-1836), Ameri- 
can backwoodsman, distinguished himself 
against the Creek Indians in Andrew Jack- 
son’s campaign of 1814, in 1821 was elected 
to the Tennessee state legislature, and in 1826 
to Congress. He died fighting for Texas at 
the battle of the Alamo. Highly embellished 
stories of his exploits have assumed mytho- 
logical proportions. See his autobiography, 
and Lives by C. Rourke (1934) and J. A. 
Shackford (1956). 

(2) Samuel Rutherford (1860-1914), Scottish 
* Kailyard ’ novelist, born near New Gallo- 
way, Kirkcudbright, became in 1886 Free 
Church minister at Penicuik, but resigned 
for a literary career in 1895. In 1893 he 
attained to fame by his sketches. The Stickit 
Minister, The Raiders (1894) had a great 
success, and was followed by The Lilac Sun- 
bonnet. Men of the Moss Hags, See, 
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CROCKFORD, William (1775-1844), a Lon- 
don fishmonger, founded a famous gaming 
club (1827). 

CROESUS, kree'-sus (reigned 560-546 n.c.), 
the last king of Lydia, succeeded his father, 
Alyattes, in 560 b.c. Ho made the Greeks of 
Asia Minor his tributaries, and extended his 
kingdom eastward iTom the Aegean to the 
Halys. His conquests, his mines, and the 
golden sand of the Pactolus made his wealth 
proverbial. But his beloved son Atys was 
killed while hunting, and the only son left 
him was dumb; whilst Cyrus delcatcd and 
made him a prisoner (546). As to his death, 
nothing is known. 

CROFT, (1) Sir Herbert, Bart. (1751-1816), 
from 1786 vicar of Frittlcwcll, Essex, but 
from 1802 a bankrupt debtor on the Con- 
tinent, wrote a memoir of Dr Young for 
Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, besides Love and 
Madness (1780), &c. 

(2) William (1677-1727), English organist 
and composer, born at Nether Eatington, 
Warwickshire, in 1700 becan\c a chorister in 
the Chapel Royal, in 1704 joint-organist, and 
in 1707 sole organist. In 1708 he succeeded 
his old teacher. Dr Blow (q.v,), as organist 
of Westminster Abbey and choirmaster of 
the Chapel Royal; and in 1713 he took his 
Mus.Doc, at Oxford. I'hirly of his anthems 
for state ceremonies were printed in 1724. 
CROFTS, Ernest (1847 191 1), English battlc- 
paintcr, born at Leeds, was educated at 
Rugby, studied art in London and at Diisscl- 
dorf, and became keeper of the Royal 
Academy. 

CROKE, (1) Richard (1489-1558), English 
Greek scholar, who was born and died in 
London, studied at Cambridge, Oxford, and 
Paris, lectured on Greek at Leipzig and at 
Cambridge after his return (1517) to England. 
Ordained a priest in 1519, he was sent to 
Italy (1529-30) to further Henry VUFs 
divorce, and in 1531 became rector of Long 
Buckby, near Daventry. 

(2) Thomas William (1824-1902), born 
near Mallow, in 1874 became R.C. Bishop of 
Auckland, New Zealand, and in 1870 
Archbishop of Cashel. He was a strong 
Nationalist. 

BROKER, (1) John Wilson (1780-1857), 
British politician, was born at Galway, the 
son of the surveyor-general of Irish customs. 
After four years at Trinity College, Dublin, 
in 1800 he entered Lincoln’s Inn, but in 1802 
was called to the Irish bar. J'wo satires on 
the Irish stage and on Dublin society (1804- 
1805) proved brilliant hits; so did his Sketch 
of Ireland Past and Present (1807), a pamphlet 
advocating Catholic emancipation. In 1809 
he helped to found the Quarterly, to which 
he contributed 260 articles. He had entered 
parliament for Downpatrick in 1807; and 
now in 1809 he was rewarded with the 
lucrative secretaryship of the Admiralty jfor 
his warm defence of the Duke of York in re 
Clarke (q.v.). That post he held 
retired with a pension of 
£1500. After 1832, he refused to re-enter 
parliament; he would not even take office 
under Peel, his old friend (1834); and with 
Peel he broke utterly on the repeal of the 
Corn Laws (1846). Among the seventeen 


works that he wrote or edited were his 
C///Wm/ from English History 
0817), which suggested the Tales of a Grand- 
father; the Suffolk Papers (1823); his 
Boswell s Johnson (1831); and Essays on the 
Early Irench Revolution (1857). He is better 
remembered for his onslaught on Keats, and 
Macaulay’s onslaught on him (Macaulay 
detested him more than cold boiled veal ’) ; 
and as the originator of the term Conserva- 
tivc, a founder of the Athenaeum Club, and 
the Rigby ’ of Disraeli’s Coningsby—t\\c 
jackal ol Lord Monmouth ’ (the Marquis 
ot licrtlord). See his Correspondence and 
Euirws, edited by Jennings (3 vols. 1884), and 
Life by Bnghtficld (1951). 

(2) Thomas Croft on (1798-1854), Irish 
folklorist, born at Cork, was from 1818 to 
1850 a clerk at the Admiralty. As a boy of 
fourteen he had begun to collect songs and 
legends of the Irish peasantry; in 1818 ho 
sent Moore nearly forty old Irish melodics; 
and m 1825 published anonymously his 
Tairy Legends and Traditions of the South of 
Ireland, a work which charnied Scott and 
was translated into German by the brothers 
(1826). A second series followed in 
1827, and the whole reached a 6th edition in 
1822. Of nearly twenty more works the best 
wore Researches in the South of Ireland, 
(1824), Legends of the Lakes (1829), The 
Adventures of Barney Mahoney (1832) and 
Popular Sottfts of Ireland ( 1 839). See Life by 
his son, prefixed to the 1859 edition of the 
Fairy Legends. 

CROLL, James (1821- '90), Scottish physicist, 
was born at Little Whitcficld, near Coupar- 
Angus. Ho received an elementary school 
education, but in science was wholly self- 
trained. Successively millwright, insurance- 
agent and keeper of the museum of Anderson’s 
College^ Glasgow, he was on the Scottish 
Geological Survey 1867-81. Made an F.R.S. 
and LL.D, in 1876, ho died at Perth in 
1890, Among his works were Climate and 
Time (1875) and The Philosophical Basis of 
(l*Sf96) * See his Autobiography 

CROLY, George (1780-1860), Irish poet, 
romance-writer, biographer and preacher, 
was born at Dublin, and educated at Trinity 
College. He took orders in 1 804, and coming 
m 1810 to Loudon, in 1835 became rector of 
St Stephen’s, Walbrook. From 1817 ho 
published some forty works—the best-known 
the romance of SalathieL See Memoir 
prefixed to his Book of Job (1863). 

CROME, (1) John ('^Old Cromc ’) (1768- 
182 ), English landscape-painter, the chief 
of the Norwich School was born in that 
city, the son of a poor weaver. After serving 
as an errand-boy to a physician, ho was 
apprenticed to a house-painter (1783); but 
procured employment as a drawing-master. 
He was mainly influential in founding, in 1 803 , 
the Norwich Society of Artists, of which he 
was president in 1808. He occasionally 
visited London, where he exhibited in the 
Academy and the British Institution; and a 
tour through Belgium and Franco in 1814 
msulted in The Fishmarket on the Beach, 
Boulogne and The Boulevard des Imliem, 
Paris. But his subjects were nearly always 
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derived from the scenery of his native county, 
which, though founding on the Dutch 
landscapists, he treated in a singularly 
direct and individual fashion. His works 
realized only most moderate prices during his 
lifetime; but he is now recognized as one 
of the great English landscapists. He prac- 
tised, though rarely, as a water-colour 
painter; and his etchings of Norfolk Pic- 
turesque Scenery were published in 1834. 
See studies by Binyon (1897), Baker (1921), 
Mottram (1931). 

(2) John Bernay (1794-1842) (‘Young 
Crome ’)> son of (1), likewise painted land- 


CROMEK, Robert Hartley (1770-1812), 
English engraver, born in Hull, published 
Blair’s Grave with Schiavonetti’s engravings 
after Blake. He visited Scotland to collect 
and publish the ReUques of Burns (1808) and 
Select Scottish Songs (1810), and meeting 
Allan Cunningham, published his fabrications 
in Remains of Nithsdale and Galloway Song 

CROMER, Evelyn Baring (1841-1917), Esirl 
(1901), was born at Cromer, and entered the 
Royal Artillery in 1858. Secretary to his 
cousin. Lord Northbrook, when viceroy of 
India (1872-76), controller-general of Egypt- 
ian finance (1879-80), and finance minister 
of India (1880-83), in 1883-1907 he was 
agent and consul-general in Egypt. G.C.B., 
K.C.S.L, O.M., he was made a baron in 1892, 
a viscount in 1899. Sec Life by Marquess of 
Zetland (1932), and his own Modern Egypt 
(1908), Abhas II (1915), Political and Literary 
Essays (1908-16). 

CROMPTON, Samuel (1753-1827), English 
inventor of the spinning-mule, was born, the 
son of a small farmer, atFirwood near Bolton, 
Lancashire. When he was old enough, he 
assisted his mother (a widow from 1759) on 
the farm, wove, and fiddled at Bolton theatre. 
At twenty-one he was so much annoyed at 
the breaking ends of yarn that he set to work 
to invent a spinning-machine better than 
Hargreaves’. After five years’ labour, in 
1779 he framed a machine which produced 
yarn of such astonishing fineness that the 
house was beset by persons eager to know 
the secret. His machine was such that any 
mechanic who saw it could carry away the 
leading features, so he could not leave the 
house for fear of his discovery being stolen. 
He had spent every farthing he had; he 
had no funds wherewith to obtain a patent; 
and a Bolton manufacturer persuaded him 
to disclose the invention to the trade, under 
the promise of a liberal subscription: all 
that he got was £67, 6s. 6d. Soured by this 
treatment, in the course of time he saved 
money enough to begin manufacturing on a 
small scale at Oldhams, near Bolton, and 
latterly at Bolton, but not till his rivals had a 
hopeless start of him. After the use of the 
mule had told distinctly on British manufac- 
turing prosperity, a sura of between £400 and 
£500 was raised for him by subscription, and 
efforts were made to procure him a national 
reward. Five thousand pounds was all he 
obtained in 1812, and he returned to Bolton 
almost broken-hearted. He tried bleaching 
at Over Darwen, then failed as partner in a 


cotton firm. Some friends purchased him 
an annuity of £63. He died at Bolton. See 
Life by French (2nd cd. 1860). 

CROMWELL, (1) Oliver (1599-1658), was 
born at Huntingdon, the son of Robert 
Cromwell, younger son of Sir Henry Crom- 
well of Hinchinbrook, whose father was a 
Welshman, Richard Williams, who took the 
surname of his uncle and patron, Iliomas 
Cromwell, Earl of Essex. Oliver’s mother 
was a daughter of Sir Thomas Steward of 
Ely. He was first-cousin to John Hampden. 
Educated at Huntingdon grammar-school 
and at Sydney-Sussex College, Cambridge, 
he seems to have carried away a modest share 
of classical and general culture, and went to 
London to study law. In 1617 his father died, 
leaving him a moderate estate at Huntingdon; 
and in 1620 he married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir James Bourchicr, a London merchant. 
He embraced Puri Ian ism in its most enthusi- 
astic form, and supported the ministry of its 
proscribed preachers. In 1628 he sat for 
Fluntingdon in the stormy third parliament 
of Charles, raising his voice against Romaniz- 
ing ecclesiastics; and then returned to 
farming at Huntingdon, whence he removed 
to St Ives and afterwards Ely, where 
property had been left him by his uncle. He 
appears to have come into collision as a local 
patriot with the king’s commissioners for the 
drainage of the Fens. He sat for Cambridge 
in the Short and Long Parliaments (1640); 
in the latter, though no speaker, he was 
vehement on the Puritan side. When war 
broke out (1642) ho vigorously organized his 
district for the parliament; and as captain 
of a troop of horse fought at Edgehill. Now 
he formed his unconquerable Ironsides, 
combining rigid discipline with strict morality 
and organized enthusiasm. While the cause 
of the parliament was depressed elsewhere, 
his constancy, capacity and courage upheld 
it in the eastern counties, which had formed 
themselves into an association. In 1644 he, 
under Manchester, joined the Scots before 
York, and at Marston Moor the charges of 
his cavalry decided the day. He now stood 
forth as the leader of the Independent and 
thoroughgoing party against the Presbyterian 
moderates; and while the Presbyterian and 
aristocratic generals were set aside by the 
Self-denying Ordinance, ho, under Fairfax, 
led the new model army to decisive victory at 
Naseby, June 14, 1645. As representative of 
the army in its contest with the Presbyterian 
parliament, he marched on London, and 
coerced the parliament. It was no doubt 
under his directions that Joyce carried off 
the king from Holmby, though it seems that 
Cromwell desired to make terms with the 
king. As a prisoner in the Isle of Wight, 
the king, while he was ncgotiatin|i: with the 

g arliament, was carrying on intrigues with 
is partisans in England and Scotland, which 
brought on the second Civil War and the 
invasion of England by Hamilton. After 
swiftly quelling the insurrection in Wales, 
Cromwell marched northwards, and totally 
destroyed the invading army of Hamilton at 
Preston. The soldiery now clamoured for 
justice on the king; and Cromwell, despairing 
of any arrangement with the faithless Charles, 
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brought him to trial, and signed the death- 
warrant (January 1649). ’fhe Common- 
wealth having been established, Cromwell 
suppressed the Levellers, and was next sent 
to Ireland to end the civil war still raging 
there. This he did cllcctually, and on the 
whole humanely, though it cost some strokes 
of sanguinary severity, the necessity for 
which he himself deplored. On his return 
from Ireland he (Fairfax having declined) 
took the command against the IScots, who 
had called in Charles IL Invading Scotland, 
he was out-gcnerallcd by Leslie, and was in 
extreme peril, when a false move of the 
Scots enabled him to win the decisive victory 
of Dunbar. The royalists proper having 
marched into England, he followed, and on 
September 3, 1651, at Worcester, gained his 
victory which ended the Civil War — his 
‘ crowning mercy He now declared for a 
constitutional settlement and an amnesty; 
while the parliament, reduced by revolution- 
ary expulsions to the * Rump was bent on 
perpetuating its own power. After fruitless 
negotiations Cromwell turned it out with 
unwise violence and contumely. Supreme 
power being now in the hands of himself and 
the other chiefs of the army, he called the 
Puritan convention, nicknamed the Burcbones 
Parliament; but the Barcboncs Parliament 
proving too visionary and revolutionary, was 
dismissed, and supreme power reverted to 
Cromwell and his olliccrs. Cronnvcll was 
now declared Protector under an instrument 
which provided for government by a single 
person with one (reformed) House of parlia- 
ment and a Council of State, the Protector’s 
nominees to which required election by 
the parliament (December 16, I653h The 
Protector’s power of legislating by ordinance 
till parliament should meet was largely used 
by Cromwell for reorganization and reform. 
But when parliament met, it fell to question- 
ing his authority, and he was compelled to 
exclude the disatfcctcd by a test. His second 
parliament, from which the recalcitrants were 
excluded at the outset, offered him the title of 
king. Cromwell wavered ; but the stubborn 
resistance of the republican soldiers decided 
him to decline the offer. The Upper House 
was, however, restored; the Protector was 
empowered to name his successor; fixed 
revenue was voted to him; and he was 
installed as Protector with a ceremonial 
resembling a coronation. When Parliament 
met again, its two PIouscs fell into a collision 
which compelled Cromwell to dissolve it; 
and his power thenceforth rested upon the 
army, though it was his constant desire to 
revert to constitutional government His 
protectorate was a perpetual conflict with 
republican resistance on the one hand and 
wjlf} royalist plots and risings on the other, 
while his life was constantly threatened by 
royalist assassins. Yet he was able to inaugu- 
rate a great policy, home and foreign. He 
reprganized the national church on the 
principle of comprehension, including all but 
Papists, Prelatists and Antitrinitarians, while 
the ministry was weeded by commission. He 
^Ph®ld toleration as far as he could, and 
curbed the persecuting tendencies of parlia- 
ment, For law reform ho did his best. Ho 


united Scotland and Ireland to England, 
giving them both representation in parlia- 
ment. Scotland, having free trade with 
England, enjoyed great prosperity under his 
nile. Ireland he sought to make a second 
England m order and industry, though his 
measures were high-handed. He saved the 
universities from the fanatics, put good men 
at their head, and encouraged letters. But 
his foreign policy brought him most renown. 
Under him the Commonwealth became the 
head and protectress of Protestant Europe. 
He made peace with Holland, tried to form 
a league of all the Protestant states, and 
protected the Waldcnscs. In the interest of 
religious liberty and commerce he allied 
himself with France against Spain. He took 
.lamaica, and Blake’s naval victories over the 
Spaniards brought at once glory and treasure. 
His troops, with those of France, won the 
battle of the Dunes, and he obtained Dunkirk. 
He sedulously fostered Britisli commerce, 
and by the hand of Blake chastised the pirate- 
states of Barbary. His boast that he would 
make the name of Englishman as respected 
as that of Roman had been was justificci. His 
court was simple and frugal, yet dignilied; 
and though there was a strain of coarseness in 
his character (as illustrated in occasional 
honsoplay), his bearing in public upheld the 
majesty of the state. His speeches arc very 
rough and unmethodical, but they arc marked 
by sense, force and intensity. He was ibiid 
of music, and not without regard for art. It 
seems that his government was striking root; 
but disease and care, together with grief at 
the death of his favourite daughter, Lady 
Cdaypole, cut short his life. He died Sep- 
tember 3j 1658, and the fabric of government 
which his mighty arm had sustained fell 
speedily to the ground. Of his greatness as a 
soldier and statesman there can bo no ques- 
tion, but it is dillicult to pronounce how fur 
ambition mingled with higher motives; 
religious enthusiasm is often associated with 
fanaticism and self-deception. He was laid 
with great pomp in the tomb of the kings at 
Westminster, but after the Restoration his 
body was gibbeted at I'yburn and afterwards 
buried there. See Noble (1787) and Waylcn 
(1892; new cd, by J. G. Cromwell, 1897) for 
the family history; Carlyle, Cromwe/rs 
Letters and Speeches (1846) ; Lives or studies 
by Gold win Smith (1867), F. Harrison 
I' I S' Palgraye^l890), Church 
(1894), S, R. Gardiner (18971 Roosevelt, 
Firth, Morlcy (1900), Buchan H934), C. V. 
Wedgwood (1939), M. Ashley (1957), and 
works at Charles I and H. 

(2) Richard (1626-1712), was the third son 
of (1), but by the deaths of two elder brothers, 
Robert and Oliver, became his father’s heir. 
He was an amiable and popular but weak 
man, devoted to field-sports and pleasure. 
When the Protector had been empowered to 
nominate his successor, an effort was made 
to train Richard to the work of government, 
but m vain.^ Scarcely had he entered on the 
lYotectorship when the forces of anarchy 
both parliamentary and military, broke loose; 
finding himself unable to restrain them, and 
deep in debt, he abdicated in May 109 
After the Restoration he lived abroad aa 
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John Clarke; but he returned to England 
about 1680, and lived and died at Cheshunt. 

(3) Thomas (c. 1485-1540) (malleus 

monacliorum, * the hammer of the monks ), 
was the son of a Putney blacksmith, cloth- 
shearer, brewer and innkeeper. During eight 
or nine years passed on the Continent (1504- 
1512) he seems to have served as a common 
soldier, to have been befriended at Florence 
by Frescobaldi the banker, to have acted as 
clerk at Antwerp and to a Venetian merchant, 
to have visited Rome, and to have traded on 
his own account at Middelburg. Anyhow, 
by 1513 he was back in England and married ; 
there, step by step, he rose to wealth and 
importance as a wool-stapler and a scrivener, 
half usurer, half lawyer, having originally 
been bred to the law. Wolsey employed him 
as early as 1514; through Wolsey, probably, 
he got into parliament (1523); he was 
Wolscy’s chief agent in the unpopular work 
of suppressing certain smaller monasteries 
for the endowment of his colleges at Ipswich 
and Oxford (1525); and finally he became 
his factotum and secretary. He was cheaply 
faithful to the cardinal, aiding him not only 
by quick-witted advice and by pleading his 
cause in parliament, but even with £5 out of 
his own savings. Withal, he made himself 
friends of Wolscy’s enemies ; and his fidelity 
ingratiated him with Henry VIIl. Him 
Cromwell promised to make the richest king 
ever in England, and counselled him to cut 
the knot of the divorce by declaring himself 
supreme head of the church. Counsel and 
promise were carried into effect by tlie Act 
of Supremacy (1534) and by the dissolution 
of the monasteries (1536-39). To abolish 
papal authority, break the power of the 
church, humble the nobility and make the 
king absolute were Cromwell’s aims: in 
their accomplishment he stuck at nothing. 
At heart, it would seem, still a Catholic— 
for so late as 1535 he bequeathed £46 for a 
priest to sing mass for his soul — he yet did his 
utmost to Protestantize the English Church; 
and that English ‘ Terror % in which perished 
More and Fisher and hundreds of lowlier 
victims, set in with CromwelFs rise and 
ebbed with Cromwell’s fall. Among the 
posts and honours showered on him were 
those of privy-councillor (1531), chancellor 
of the Exchequer (1 533), secretary of state and 
master of the rolls (1534), vicar-general (1535) 
lord privy seal ana Baron Cromwell of Oak- 
ham (1536), knight of the Garter and dean of 
Wells (1537), lord great chamberlain (1539), 
and finally Earl of Essex (1540). But the 
hatred of all, the Catholic reaction, and 
Henry’s aversion to Anne of Cleves, consort 
of Cromwell’s choosing, combined to effect 
his ruin: within eight weeks he was sent to 
the Tower. His abject entreaties and his 
revelations of Henry’s discourse with him 
touching Anne of Cleves availed him nothing. 
Condemned under a bill of attainder, he was 
bunglingly beheaded on Tower Hill, July 28, 
1540. See Lives by Merriman (1902) and 
Wilding (1935). 

CRONIN, Archibald Joseph (1896- ), 

Scottish novelist, born at Cardross, graduated 
in medicine at Glasgow (1919), but in 1930 
abandoned practice for literature and at 


once was successful with Hatter^s Castle 
(1931). Subsequent works include The Citadel 
(1937), The Keys of the Kingdom (1941), 
Beyond this Place (1953), CrusadePs Tomb 
(1956) and the play Jupiter Laughs (1940). 
CRONJE, Piet (1835-1911), Boer general 
(1881 and 1899-1900) in the wars with 
Britain, defeated Methuen at Magersfontein 
but surrendered to Lord Roberts at Paardc- 
berg (1900). 

CRONSTEDT, Axel Frcdrik, Baron (1722- 
1765), Swedish metallurgist who first isolated 
nickel (1751) and noted its magnetic proper- 
ties. He made a useful chemical classifica- 
tion of minerals and also discovered a zeolite 
(a water-softening silicate). 

CROOK, George (1829-90), American soldier, 
born in Ohio, served in the Civil War as 
Federalist and in 1866-77 against the Indians 
in Idaho, Arizona, and, crushing the great 
rising, in Wyoming and Montana. 
CROOKES, Sir William (1832-1919), O.M., 
born in London, was a pupil and assistant of 
Hoffmann at the Royal College of Chemistry, 
next superintended the meteorological depart- 
ment of the Radcliffo Observatory, Oxford, 
and from 1855 lectured on C’hcmistry at the 
Science College, Chester. In 1 859 he founded 
the Chemical News, and in 1864 became also 
editor of the Quarterly Journal of Science. 
F.R.S. in 1863, in 1880 he was awarded by 
the Acaddmie des Sciences 3000 francs and a 
gold medal. In 1898 he was president of the 
British Association, in 1887 of the Chemical 
Society, and in 1913 of the Royal Society. 
He was a high authority on sanitation; dis- 
covered the metal thallium in 1861, the 
sodium amalgamation process in 1865, &:c.; 
improved vacuum tubes and promoted 
electric lighting; invented the radiometer 
(1873-76) and the spinthariscope; and was 
the author of Select Methods of Chemical 
Analysis (1871), and of works on diamonds, 
beetroot sugar, wheat, dyeing, calico-printing 
and psychical research. He was knighted in 
1897. 

CROSBY, Harry, better known as Bing 
(1904- ), American singer and film-star, 
born in Tacoma, Washington. Specializing 
in light comedy r61cs, with his distinctive 
style of crooning he is one of the best-known 
names in the entertainment world. By the 
end of 1933 he was among the ten most 
popular stars in motion pictures and held an 
undisputed lead among radio singers. The 
following year he came into his own in the 
field of gramophone records, and thereafter 
maintained his popularity in all three spheres. 
He began his career playing the drums in the 
evenings while he was still at school and later 
became one of the trio known as Paul 
Whiteman’s Rhythm Boys. See his Call Me 

Charles Frederick (1855-1935), 
English chemist (F.R.S. 1917), who with 
Edward John Bevan (1856-1921) invented 
the modern method of producing artificial 
silk. 

(2) Henri Edmond. See Signac, P. 

(3) Marian. See Eliot, Geohoe. 
CROSSE, Andrew (1784-1855), English elec- 
trician, born at Fyne Court, Somerset, was 
educated at Bristol and at Brasenose, Oxford. 
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His principal researches were as to the 
artificial formation of minerals by processes 
of electrical deposition and the improvement 
of wines, eider, &c., by electricity. His 
announcement in 1837 that under certain 
circumstances organisms (of the genus Acarus) 
appeared in solutions of inorganic substances 
excited much attention but more ridicule. 
See Memoir (1857) by his second wife 
(d. 1 895), and her I^ed Letter Lays of my Life 
0892). 

ZROSShEY, Sir Francis (1817-72), English 
carpet-manufacturer and philanthropist, was 
born and died at Halifax, for which he was 
Liberal M.P. from 1852 till 1859 (then for 
the West Riding), and to which he presented 
a public park (1857) at a cost of £41,000, 
besides almshouses and an orphanage. He 
was made a baronet in 1863. 

2ROTCH, William (1775-1847), English 
composer, was born at Norwich. A carpen- 
ter’s son, at two he could play Gad Save the 
King, and in 1779 was performing in London 
as a musical prodigy. In 1797 he became 
professor of Music at Oxford, and in 1822 
first principal of the Royal Academy of 
Music. He composed many pieces for the 
organ and piano, two oratonos, ten anthems, 
&c., and wrote Elements of Musical Coni- 
position (18 12) and Styles of Music of all Ages 
(1807-18). He died suddenly at Taunton. 
3ROWE, (1) Catherine, tide Stevens (1800 -70), 
English writer, born at Borough Green, Kent, 
in 1822 married Lt.-Col. Crowe, and spent 
great part of her later life in Edinburgh. 
Her mind was morbid and despondent, ever 
hovering on the border-line of insanity, which 
it crossed once in one violent but brief attack. 
Her translation of Kerner’s Seeress of Lrevorst 
(1845) prepared the way for her well-known 
Night-side of Nature (1848), a collection of 
stories of the supernatural. She wrote also 
tragedies, juvenile books and novels — the best 
Susan Hopley {\ZA\) and Lilly Lawson (1847). 

(2) Mrs. See Bateman (2). 

(3) Sir Joseph Archer 0^25-96), English 
art-writer, born in London, studied art for 
seven years in Paris and travelled on the 
Continent, where in 1847 he met Cavalcasellc 
(q.v.). Ho was a special correspondent in 
the Crimea, Indian Mutiny and the Franco- 
Austrian war; and in 1857-59 was director 
of the School of Art at Bombay. In 1860 
he was appointed consul-general at Leipzig 
and afterwards at DOsseldorf; in 1882 
commercial attach^ at Paris. C.B. in 1885, 
K.C.M.G. in 1890, ho died at Gamburg 
(Baden). See his Reminiscences (1895), 
ifeOWQUIIX, Alfred, See Forrester, 
IROWTPIER, Samuel Adjai (1 812-9 1), bishop 
of the Niger territory, born in Ochugu, to 
the east of Dahomey, was carried olf as a 
slave in 1819, and sold more than once, but 
taken by a British man-of-war and landed at 
Sierra Leone in 1822* He was baptized in 
1825, taking the name of a London vicar; 
conducted a mission school at Regent’s 
Town; accompanied the Niger expeditions 

1841 and 1854; was ordained in London 
n 1842, and consecrated bishop in 1864. A 
D.D. of Oxford, he translated the Bible into 
xoruba. See J. Page’s The Black Bishop 
:i908). 


CRUDEN, Alexander (1701-70), born at 
Aberdeen, took his M.A. at Marischal 
College, and, after ten years’ tutoring, in 1732 
started as a bookseller in London. In 1737 
appeared his admirable Concordance of the 
Holy Scriptures. It was dedicated to Oucen 
Caroline, who promised to ‘ remember him 
but died a few days later. Cruden now 
relapsed into insanity, and for ten weeks was 
kept in a madhouse, as again for a fortnight 
in 1753. Earning meanwhile his livelihood 
as a press-reader, he assumed the title of 
‘Alexander the Corrector’, and in 1755 
began to go through the country reproving 
Sabbath-breaking and profanity. But many 
a good and kindly action was interwoven with 
his crack-brained courtships, his dreams of 
knighthood and a scat in Parliament. Just 
buck from a visit to Aberdeen, he died at his 
prayers in his Islington lodgings. Sec Lives 
by A. Chalmers, prefixed since 1824 to the 
Concordance, and by E. Olivier (1934). 
CRUFT, Charles (1852-1939), English show- 
man, was for many years general manager of 
James Spratt, dog-biscuit manufacturers. He 
organized the first dog show in 1886, and the 
annual shows since then have become world- 
famous. Through his inlluencc the popularity 
of dogs and the standardvS of dog-breeding 
have been greatly improved. 

CRUIKSHANK, George,, krook'shank (1792- 
1878), caricaturist and illustrator, was born 
in London, the son of Isaac Cruiksliank 
(c. 1756-1811), who, as well as his eldest son, 
Isaac Robert (1789-1856), was also a carica- 
turist. He thought at first of the sea as a 
profession, but, some of his sketches having 
come under the notice of a publisher, was 
induced to illustrate children’s books and 
songs. The Scourge (1 8 1 1- 1 6) alTordcd scope 
for his genius, ana from thenceforth he 
pursued this his true vein. His illustrations 
for Hone’s political squibs attracted atten- 
tion; but in the exquisite series of coloured 
etchings contributed to the Humorist (1819- 
1821), and in the etchings to the Points of 
Humour (1823-24), his true artistic power 
began to bo visible. This finest period of 
his art culminated in the etchings to Peter 
Schlemilil (1823) and to Grimm’s German 
Popular Stories (1824-26), which latter, now 
extremely scarce, was reproduced in 1868, 
with a preface by Ruskin. Similar in artistic 
aims and in method are the spirited little 
woodcuts contributed to Italian Tales (1824), 
Mornings at Bow Street (1 824-27), and Clarkes 
Three Courses and a Lesser t (1830). His 
numerous plates in Bentley^ s Miscellany and 
AinswortEs Magazine mark a third period, in 
which ho aimed at greater elaboration and 
completeness, and frequently attained great 
power of tragic design. The finest specimens 
of this period are the great series to Dickens’s 
Oliver Twist and Ainsworth’s Jack Sheppard, 
Guy Fawkes, The Tower q/’ London, Windsor 
Castle and The Miser's Laughter, of which, 
as of Oliver Twist, he thirty years afterwards 
claimed the chief authorship. Among the 
best productions of his later wars are the 
large and elaborate etchings to Brough’s Lfe 
of Sir John Falstaff (1858). As a water- 
colourist he left work marked by considerable 
skill and delicacy; and in his late years he 
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devoted himself to oil-painting, showing more 
humour, fervour and inventive ability than 
artistic power. His Worship of Bacchus 
(1862) is a vigorous protest against drunken- 
ness; and to the cause of temperance he also 
devoted many of his designs, especially the 
powerful series of The Bottle (1847). He died 
February I, 1878, and is buried in St Paul’s. 
There are collections of his works in the 
British Museum, and in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. See A. M. Cohn’s Catalogue 
(1914), Marchmont’s The Three Cruikshanks 
(1898), and Lives by Bates (2nd cd. 1879), 
Jerrold (2nd cd. 1883), Stephens (1891) and 
Douglas (1903). 

CRUM BROWN, Alexander. See Brown (1). 
CRUSIUS, Christian August (1715-75), Ger- 
man philosopher, a forerunner of Kant, died 
a professor at Leipzig. See study by Heim- 
socth (1926). 

CRUVEILHIER, Jean, krihvayl~yay (1791- 
1874), French anatomist, pioneer of the 
descriptive method, born at Limoges, became 
professor of Pathology at Montpellier in 1824 
and of Pathological Anatomy in Paris in 1836. 
CSIKY, Gregor, chi'kee (1842-91), Hungarian 
dramatist, born at Pankota, Vilagos, Hun- 
gary. A professor of Theology at d'emesvar 
seminary, ho published some talcs from 
religious history (Photographs from Life), 
and in 1875 a comedy, Jaslot (The Oracle), 
which was a success. Other plays followed, 
comedies like Mirkdny Kariar and Anna, and 
tragedies, Jauus^ The Magician, Theodora. 
Csiky also translated Sophocles, Plautus, 
Moli^rc into Hungarian, as well as several 
English plays. Az EHcnallhatatlan CFhc 
Irresistible), which won a prize from the 
Hungarian Academy, typifies his talent for 
direct, fresh approach to his subject. 
CSOKONAl VITEZ, Mihuly, cho'ko-noy 
vi'tays (1773-1805), Hungarian poet, born at 
Debrecen, Hungary, and professor of Poetry 
at the university there until his dissipated 
way of life lost him the post. His fame 
persists, however, chielly through his lyrics, 
which stem from the brimming source of 
Hungarian folk-song. Among his works arc 
Magyar-Musa (1797); Anacreontic Poems 
(1903); and Dorottya (1804), a mock-heroic 
poem. See his collected works; ed. Maxton 
3 3 1 ^ « 

CSOMA DE KOrOS, Alexander, did' mo 
(1784-1836), a Hungarian traveller, born in 
the Transylvanian village of Koros. In 1820 
he started for Central Asia, landing his way in 
Asiatic dress by Baghdad and Tehran to 
Bokhara, thpee by Kabul and Lahore to 
Kashmir and Tibet, which he visited for the 
At Calcutta he com- 
pleted his Tibetan grammar and dictionary 
and was appointed librarian to the Asiatic 
Society, but in January 1836 he started on 
another journey to Tibet, only to die of fever 
SIX days after reaching Darjeeling. See 
Theodore Duka (1885). 
CTESIAS, tesee-as (5th cent. B.c,), a Greek 
historian of Persia, was physician to Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon, and accompanied him in 
toe expedition against his rebellious brother 
Cyrus, 401 B.c. See Gilmore’s edition of 
Persika (1888). 

CTESIBIUS, tes-ib ee-oos (fl. 2nd cent, b.c.), 
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a Greek inventor in mechanics, was 
teacher ol Hero of Alexandria. 

CUBHT, (I) Thomas (1788-1855), English 
builder, born at Buxton, revolutionized trade 
practices m the building industry, and wZ 
responsible I cu' many large London projects 
including Belgravia, and the Last front of 
Buckingham Palace. ^ ° 

. (2) Sir William (1785-1861), Enslish 
mventor, born at Oilhain, Norfolk, had ken 
f-; ’"icl-makor and millwright until 
1812, and then chicl-cnginccr in Ransome’s 

“ partner 

removed to London in 1823. 
Ihe Bute Docks at CardilV, the South- 
Easlcrn IVtilway and the Berlin waterworks 
were by him. lie also invented tlie treadmill- 
and (or liis services in conneclion with the 
Oreat lixhibition buildings he was knighted 
in i o j l . 

CUpWORTH, Ralph (1617-88), chief of the 

_ C ambridge Platonists was born at Aller 
m Somerset, in 16.32 entered limmanuei 
College, C ambridge, m 16.39 was elected a 
jcllow, and became a popular tutor. In 1645 
he wa.s appointed master of Clare Hall and 
regius prolcssor of Hebrew; in 1650 rector 
ol North < adhury, Somerset, and in 1654 
master of Christ’s C’oIIege; in 1662 rector 
ol Ashwell, Hertfordshire; and in 1678 
prebendary of Gloucester. He died at 
Christ’s College. 1 1 is 7 rue Intellectual System 
of the Universe (1678), portentously learned, 
ample and discursive, aimed to establish the 
reality of a supreme divine Intelligence against 
materialism. Ilis sermon before the House 
of Commons (1647) shows the best features 
ol the Lutiludinarian school. Mis important 
IreatisT Concerning Eternal Morality was 
published in 1731. Sec monographs by 

(^943^ ^ ^ ‘ 

CUEVA, Jimn do la (e. 1550 -1607), a Spanish 
noet and dramatist, born at Seville, and 
known especially for his use of new metrical 
forms and his introduction of historical 
material into the drama, 

CUGN01’, Nicolas Joseph (1 725- 1 804), French 
engineer, about 1 770 invented a thrcc-whccled 
steam-driven carriage with a speed of almost 
2i ni.p.h. 

cur, Cdsar Antonovich, koo-ec' (1835-1918), 
Russian composer, was born at Vilna, the 
son ot a French teacher. An export on 
fortification, he became licut.-gcneral of 
engineers. Practically a self-taught musician, 
he composed William Ratcliff (1861) and 
other operas, See. 

CUJAClfUS, properly Jacques de Cujas or 
Cujaus (l522-90)y French jurist, was born at 
Toulouse, and died a professor at Bourges. 
Hjs complete works were edited by Fabrot 
(jO^vols. 1658). Sec study by P. F. Girard 

CtJLLEN, (1) Count6e (1903- ), American 
negro poet, born in New York, began his 
literary career with Color (1925), a book of 
poems in which classical models such as the 
sonnet are used with considerable effect. He 
published several subsequent volumes of 
verse, a novel One Way to Heaven (1932), 
and collaborated with Arna Bontemps in the 
play St Louis Woman (1 946). 
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(2) Paul (1803-78), Irish cardinal, was bora 
near Ballitorc, County Kildare. After a 
brilliant course in the Propaganda College at 
Rome he was ordained priest in 1829, and 
was successively vice-rector and rector of 
the Irish College in Rome and rector of the 
Propaganda College. In 1850 consecrated 
archbishop of Armagh and primate of 
Ireland, he commenced a vigorous reign of 
eight-and-twenty years. His denunciations of 
Fenianism made him many enemies among 
the more hot-headed Irishmen but greatly 
increased the respect of English Protestants. 
Translated to Dublin in 1852, he was created 
a cardinal priest in 1866, the tirst Irishman to 
attain that dignity. Ho died at Dublin. 

(3) William (1710-90), Scottish physician, 
was born at Hamilton. After some c.Kpcri- 
ence as an apprentice apothecary in Glasgow, 
on board ship and in London, he studied 
at Edinburgh under Munro, and started 
practice in his native town. William Hunter 
(q.v.) was a pupil. In 1740 Cullen graduated 
M.D. at Glasgow, established himself there 
as a physician, and lectured on medicine. 

In 1751 he was appointed to the chair of 
Medicine, but in 1755 removed to Edinburgh, 
where for tl\irty-livc years he occupied 
successively the chairs of Chemistry, Institutes 
of Medicine, and Medicine, besides teaching 
clinically in the Inhrmary. T'o him is largely 
due the recognition of the important part 
played by the nervous system in health and 
disease. He bitterly opposed the Brunonian 
system (sec Brown, John). CuIlciTs chief 
works arc Synopsis Nosohfiiae Methodicac 
(1769); Institutions of Medicine (1772); 
Practice of P/iysic (1776 ”84); treatise of 
Materia Medico ( 1 789). See Life by Thomson 
and Craigie (2 vols. 1832«~59). 

CULPEPER, (1) John. Sec CoujREHm. 

(2) Nicholas (1616 -54), English physician, 
born m London, studied at Cambridge, and 
started in 1640 to practise astrology and 
physic in SpitalOclds. In 1649 he published 
an English translation of the College of 
Physicians* Pharmacopoeia, A Physical 
Directory, renamed in 1654 Pharmacopoeia 
Londinensis, or the London Dispensatory. 

This infringement of a close monopoly, 
together with his Puritanism, brought 
Culpeper many enemies. In 1653 appeared 
The English Physician Enlarged, or the Herbal. 

Both books had an enormous sale, and both 
are included in Dr Gordon’s collective 
edition of his Works (4 vols. 1802). 

(3) Sir Thomas (157^-1662), born of good 
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Kentish himily, studied at Hart Hall, Oxford, 
and at one of the Inns of Court, was knighted 
m 1619, and bought Leeds Castle in Kent, 
where, or at Greenway Court, near Holling- 
bourn, he mostly lived. His Tract against 
Usurie (1621) contended for the reduction of 
interest to six per cent. 

(4) Sir Thomas (t 626-97), tliircl son of (3), 
Studied at University College, Oxford, and 
haying made the grand tour, and been 
knitted soon after the Restoration, retired 
^<^urt. Besides editing his 
father s treatise in 1668, he himself wrote 
pamphlets on usury. He wrote also Mssayes or 
is courses (1655-71), 

.UL VERWEL, Nathanael (d. 1651?), on© of 


the Cambridge Platonists, born in Middlesex, 
entered Emmanuel College in 1633 and was 
elected ic How in 1642. His vigorous Light of 
Nature (1652) was edited in 1857 by John 
Brown, D.D., of Edinburgh, with an essay 
by Cairns. Sec Campagnac’s Cambridge 
mtonists (1902) and G. P. H. PawsoiTs 
Cambridge Platonists (1930). 
CUMBERLAND, Dukes of (1). Sec Ernest 
Augustus, king ol Hanover. 

© Soc George V, king of Hanover. 

(3) William Augustus (1721-65), second 
son of George II, adopting a military career, 
was wounded at Dettingen in 1743, and 
dctcated, not ingloriously, at Fontenoy by 
Marshal Saxe in 1745. Sent next to crush 
the Young Pretender’s rebellion, he did so 
ellcctiially at Culloden (1746), and by his 
cruelties earned the lasting title of * Butcher ’ 
to set oil against his reward of £25,000 a year. 
In 1747 he was defeated by Saxe at Lalfcld, 
mid in 1757 had to surrender at Kloster- 
Zeven, alter which he retired. See works by 
Campbell-Maclachlan (1876), E. Chartcris 
(1913). Also see Clifford. 

CUMBERLAND, Earls of. Sec Cliff’ord. 
CUMBERLAND, (1) Richard (1631-1718), 
philosopher, born in London, was educated 
at St Paul’s School and Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, and became rector of Brampton, 
Northamptonshire (1658), vicar of All Saints, 
Stamtord (1667), and bishop of Peterborough 
(1691). His De Legibus Naturae (1672), 
written m reply to Hobbes, founds morality 
on a utilitarian basis. 

(2) Richard (1732-1811), playwright, was 
born m the lodge of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. He was the great-grandson of Bishop 
Cumberland and maternal grandson of Dr 
Richard Bentley. From Bury St Edmunds 
and Westminster, where he was contemporary 
with Cowper, Churchill and Warren Hastings, 
ho passed to Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
was a fellow at twenty. Becoming private 
secretary to Lord Halifax, he gave up his 
intention of taking orders. As secretary to 
the Board of Trade (1776-82), he undertook 
a secret mission to Spain (1780) which cost 
him £4500, a sum that ministers refused to 
reimburse when the Board was suppressed. 
Having obtained a compensation allowance 
of about half his .salary, Cumberland retired 
to Tunbridge Wells, where he wrote farces, 
tragedies, comedies, pamphlets, essays and 
two novels, Arundel and Henry, Of his 
comedies may bo named The West Indian, The 
Brothers, The Fashionable Lover, The Jew and 
The Wheel of Fortune, Cumberland is alluded 
to in Goldsmith’s Retaliation with not 
unkindly satire as ‘ the Terence of England, 
the mender of hearts’; in Sheridan’s Critic 
he IS gibbeted as ‘ Sir Fretful Plagiary See 
his rambling Memoirs (2 vols. 1807). 

CUMMINGS, Edward Estlin (1894- ), 

American writer and painter, born at 
Cambridge, Mass., was educated at Harvard. 
His best-known book The Enormous Room 
(1922), describes his wartime internment in 
France, other successful works were Tulips 
and Chimneys (1923), Mimi (1933) and collec- 
tions of poems in modern style employing 
unorthodox rhythmic and linguistic devices 
such as the omission of capitals. He s(:»di©d 
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art in Paris, and a collection of his drawings 
and paintings was published in 1931. 
CUMMINS, Maria Susanna (1827-66), Ameri- 
can writer, born at Salem, Mass., with her 
first novel The Lamplighter (1854) scored 
enormous popular success. 

CUNARD, Sir Samuel (1787-1865; Bart. 
1859), born at Halifax, Nova Scotia, suc- 
ceeded early as a merchant and shipowner, 
came to England in 1838, and, for the new 
steam rail service between Britain and 
America, joined with George Burns, Glasgow, 
and David Mclver, Liverpool, in founding 
(1839) what became the Cunard Line. The 
first passage (1840) was the Britannia's in 14 
days 8 hours. 

CUNNINGHAM, (1) Sir Alan Gordon (1887- 
), British general, brother of (3), from 
Kenya in 1941 struck through Italian 
Somaliland and freed Abyssinia and British 
Somaliland from the Italians. He was high 
commissioner for Palestine (1945-48). 

(2) Allan (1784-1842), Scottish poet and 
man of letters, was born in Kcir parish, 
Dumfriesshire. His father was neighbour to 
Burns at Ellisland; and Allan, a boy of 
twelve, followed at the poet’s funeral. At 
ten he was apprenticed to a stonemason 
brother, but continued to pore over songs 
and stories. His first publications were his 
sham-antique verse and prose contributions 
to Cromek’s Remains of Nithsdale and 
Galloway Song (1810). Hogg ho already 
knew, and these gained him the acquaintance 
of Scott, with whom ‘ Honest Allan ’ was 
always a great favourite. He now removed 
to London, and became one of the best- 
known writers for the London Magazuie, 
as well as manager in Chan trey’s studio 
(1815-41). Among his works were Tradi- 
tional Tales of the English and Scottish 
Beasantry (1822); Songs of Scotland^ Ancient 
and Modern (1825); Lives of British Fainterst 
Sculptors, and Architects (6 vols. 1829-33); 
and Life of Wilkie (3 vols. 1843). Of his five 
sons, Captain Joseph Davey (1812-51) and 
Major-general Sir Alexander (1814-93) both 
served in the Indian army; the former wrote 
a good history of the Sikhs (1849), and the 
latter many books on Indian architecture and 
statistics; Peter (1816-1869) is remembered 
by his Handbook of London (1849; recast by 
H. Wheatley, 3 vols. 1891); and Francis 
(1820-75), also an Indian soldier, edited 
Marlowe, Massinger and Ben Jonson. 

(3) Andrew Browne, 1st Viscount Cunning- 
ham of Hyndhope (1883- ), British admiral 

was educated at Stubbington and Dartmouth, 
entering the Royal Navy in 1898. Service 
in the 1914-18 war brought him a D.S.O. and 
two bars. Duty as deputy chief of the 
Naval Staff (1938-39) was followed by 
appointment as c.-in-c. Mediterranean; 
where his victory in the battle of Cape 
Matapan virtually eliminated the Italian 
battle fleet from the war. His intrepidity and 
resource were equally valuable in the evacua- 
tion of Crete. He was promoted to first sea 
lord in 1943. A peerage and the O.M. were 
conferred on him in 1946. See his memoirs, 
A Sailor's Odyssey (1951). 

(4) Willim, D.D. (1805-61), Scottish 
divine, a chief leader of the Disruption, was 


born at Hamilton, and, educated at Edin- 
burgh, became minister at Greenock (1830) 
and Edinburgh (1834), then professor (1843) 
and principal (1847) at the Free Cluirch 
College, He wrote on theology and church 
history. See Life by Rainy and Mackenzie 
(1871), 

(5) William (1849-1919), Scottish econo- 
mist, author of the pioneer Growth of English 
Industry and Conuncrce (1882) which in 
revised form remained a standard work for 
many years, reaching a 6th edition in 1929, 
was born in Edinburgh and, educated there 
and at Cambridge, taught history at Cam- 
bridge, economics at King’s College, London, 
and in 1907 was made archdeacon of Ely. 
CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, (1) Robert, 
originally Robert Graham (d. 1797), Scottish 
laird and songwriter, grandfather of (2), 
born on the family estates at Gartmorc, 
Stirlingshire. His mother was a daughter of 
the 1 2th Earl of Glencairn. Ho was educated 
at Glasgow University, became a planter and 
receiver-general in .lamaica, was chosen 
rector of Glasgow University on his return 
in 1785 and was M.P. (1794-96). He warmly 
supported the French Revolution, moved an 
abortive bill of rights and composed ‘ If 
doughty deeds my lady please ’ and other 
lyrical poems. On the death of the lust Earl 
of Glencairn in 1796, he succeeded to the 
latter’s estates and changed his name to 
Cunninghame G raham. 

(2) Robert Boiitme (1852-1936), Scottish 
author and politician, grandson of (1), was 
born in London, educated at Harrow and 
from 1869 was chiefly engaged in ranching 
and adventuring in the Argentine, until he 
succeeded to the family estates in 1883. In 
1879 he had married a Chilean poetess. He 
was M.P. (1886-92) and was imprisoned with 
John Burns, the Socialist Leader, for * illegal 
assembly ’ in Trafalgar Square in 1887. He 
was the first president of the Scottish Labour 
party in 1888. Flo travelled extensively in 
Spain and Morocco (1893-98), where an 
incident described in his Mogreb-El-Acksa 
(1898) inspired Shaw’s Captain Brassbound's 
Conversion. Fie wrote a great number of 
travel books, but is best known for his highly 
individual, flamboyant essays and short 
stories, collections of which arc entitled 
Success (1902), Faith (1909), Hope (1910), 
Charity (1912) and Scottish Stories (1914). 
He was elected the first president of the 
Scottish National party in 1928 and died in 
Buenos Aires. Conrad and Fludson were 
among his close literary friends. See A, F. 
Tschiifely, bon Roberto (1937), and The 
Essential Cunninghame Graham, ed. Bloom- 
field (1952). 

CUNOBELINUS. See Cymbeune. 

CUREL, Francois, Vicomte do (1854-1928), 
French dramatist, novelist and Academician 
(1918), born at Metz, was trained as an 
engineer. 

CURETON, WiUiam, D.D., LL.D. (1808-64), 
English Syriac scholar, born at Westbury, 
Shropshire, in 1837 entered the British 
Museum as assistant-keeper of MSS. Here 
he brought to light a Syriac version of the 
l^istles of Ignatius (q.v.) and other MSS. 
He was a canon of V^estminster. 
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CURIE, Pierre (1859-1906), French physicist, 
and his wife (Marie, n(^e Sklodowska, 1867- 
1934, born at Warsaw), worked jointly at 
Paris on magnetism and radio-activity, and 
discovered radium. Son of a Paris physician, 
M Curie became professor of Physics at the 
Sorbonne in 1901, shared a Nobel prize with 
his wife and Bccquercl in 1903, and was run 
over and killed in Paris. Mmc Curio, who 
succeeded to his chair, isolated polonium and 
radium in 1910, and got a Nobel prize in 191 1. 
She was appointed honorary professor of 
Radiology at Warsaw in 1919. Sec also 
JoLiOT-CuniE, and Life by Lve Curie (Eng. Ir. 
1949). Their second daughter Eve (1904- ), 
born in Paris, became well known as a 
musician and writer, and during World War 11 
worked in the U.S.A. on behalf of the French 
resistance movement. 

CURLL, Edmiind (1675-1747), a London 
bookseller, gibbeted by Pope in the Dunciaci. 
He was twice (1716 and 1721) at the bar of 
the House of Lords for publishing matter 
regarding its members; was tned and 
convicted for publishing obscene books 
(1725), fined (1728) for the issue of Nun in Her 
Smock and De Ustt Flagrarunh and pilloried 
for his Memoirs of John Ker of Kersland. His 
announcement of Mr Pope's Literary Corres- 
pondence (1735) led to the seizure of the 
stock, and furnished Pope (who instigated its 
publication) with a suHicicnt excuse for the 
issue of an authentic edition (1737-41). 
Curll did not deal solely in garbage, as a list 
of his contains 167 standard works. His 
Curliad (1729) is styled a ‘hypercritic upon 
the Dunciad Variorum’. It was of Curlfs 
biographies that Arbuthnot wittily said they 
had added a new terror to death. 

CURRAN, John Fhilpot (1750-1817), Irish 
orator, was born at Newmarket in County 
Cork. At Trinity College, Dublin, he was as 
idle and reckless as he had been at school, 
but yet learnt something of law; and the 
boisterous taproom debates of his life in 
Dublin and London shaped him into an 
orator. After two years at the Middle 
Temple, London, ho was called to the Irish 
bar in 1775, Hero his conviviality, wit and 
eloquence soon made him a prominent figure, 
and led to his being employed in many of the 

g reatest causes of the time. In 1782 he 
ecamc king’s counsel, and in 1783 was 
returned to the Irish parliament for Kilbcg- 
gan. He became a strong supporter of 
Grattan, but his eloquence proved less effec- 
tive in the House than before an Irish jury. 
His sarcastic retorts involved him in duels, 
of which, in the course of his career, he 
fought five, all fortunately without serious 
harm. Although a staunch Protestant, 
Curran had a warm sympathy with his 
suffering Catholic countrymen, and was 
constant in his unavailing appeals on their 
behalf to government. With his defence of 
Archibald Hamilton Rowan in 1792 com- 
menced the long series of defences in state- 
trials which have shod such a lustre on his 
name. Curran flung himself into the defence 
of the rebels of 1798 with heroic energy. 
Then came the Union, which Curran had 
always opposed as ‘ the annihilation of 
Ireland His own health was now shattered 


and domestic troubles darkened his later 
years. His wife eloped with a clergyman, 
and his youngest daughter, Sarah, died in 
Sicily a few months after the hapless fate of 
her lover, Robert Emmet. (MacDonagh’s 
Viceroy's Postbag, 1904, deals with Curran 
as a ‘ heartless and inhuman scoundrel * in 
her regard.) In 1806-14 he was master of 
the rolls in Ireland. From London his 
remains were re-intcrrcd in Glasnevin 
Cemetery, Dublin, in 1834, See Lives by 
his son, W. H. Curran (1819), and L. Hale 
(1958). 

CURRIE, James (1756-1805), Scottish phy- 
sician, the earliest editor of Burns, born at 
Kirkpatrick-Fleming manse, Dumfriesshire, 
studied medicine at Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
and from 1780 practised in Liverpool, His 
chief medical work was the able Reports on 
the Effects of Water in Febrile Diseases (1797) ; 
but he is best remembered by his edition of 
Burns (1800; 7th ed. 1813), with a Life and 
criticism of the writings, undertaken solely 
for the benedt of Burns’s family. See Life 
by his son (1831). 

CURTIN, John (1885-1945), Australian trade 
union leader, journalist and Labour politi- 
cian, born at Crcswick, Victoria, in 1941 
became Commonwealth premier and in the 
Japanese war proved a far-seeing and intrepid 
national leader. 

CURTIS, (1) Benjamin Robbins (1809-74), and 
(2) George Tickhor (1812-94), two brothers, 
born at Watertown, Mass., both writers on 
legal subjects, and the latter also a biographer. 
See Memoir of the former (2 vols. 1879). 

(3) George William (1824-92), American 
man of letters, born in Providence, Rhode 
Island, after four years in Europe (1846-50) 
joined the statf of the New York Tribune, 
and was one of the editors of Putnam's 
Monthly from 1852 to 1869. Pic commenced 
the ‘ Editor’s Easy Chair ’ papers in Harper's 
Monthly in 1 853, and became principal leader- 
writer tor Harper's Weekly on its establish- 
ment in 1857. A novel. Trumps (1862), and 
most of his books appeared first in those 
journals. He died at New York. Sec Lives 
b^Winter (1893), Chadwick (1893) and Cary 

ArTIUS, (1) Ernst (1814-96), Gorman 

archaeologist, born at Lfibeck, studied at 
Bonn, Gottingen and Berlin, visited Athens 
with Brandis m 1837, and next accornpanied 
Ottfried Mtillcr in his travels through Greece. 
Tutor (1844-49) to the Crown Prince 
Frederick of Prussia, in 1856 he succeeded 
Hermann as professor at Gottingen, whence 
he was recalled in 1868 to Berlin. From 1853 
a member of the Academy of Sciences, he 
was one of its permanent secretaries 1871-93. 
Ho died July IL 1896. Among his works 
are Naxos (1846), Peloponnesos (1851-52), 
Olympia (1852), Die Topographic Kkinasiens 
(1872), Ephesos (1874), Oriechische Oeschichte 
(1857-61; 5th ed. 1881 et seq.i Eng. trans. 
by A. W. Ward, 1868-73). See Life by F. 
CuTtius (1913). 

(2) Georg (1820-85), brother of (1), on© of 
the greatest Greek scholars, was born at 
Lfibeck, and studied at Bonn and Berlin. 
After teaching at Dresden and Berlin, he 
became in 1849 extraordinary, in 1851 
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ordinary, professor of Classical 
Prague, at Kiel in 1854, at Leipzig m 1862. 
The chief of his many works were Grtechusche 
SMgrammarik (1852; Eng. trans. KS63); 
Erliiutermigen to the roregomg (1863; U'ans. 
by Abbott, 1870): Grtmdzilge dcr griechischen 
Etvmologie (1858; trans. by Wilkins and 
England, 1875-76); and Das m^^cUifhes 
Verbiim (1873-76; trans. by smje, Ib80). 
See Monograph by Wmdisch (1887). 

(3) Mettus or Mettius (4th cent, b.c.), a 

noble Roman youth who in 362 ii.c. is said 
to have leapt on horseback into a chasm 
which had opened in the forum, and whiclj 
the soothsayers declared could only be lulcu 
by throwing into it the most precious treasure 
of Rome, ^ „ 

(4) Quintus (fl. 1st cent, a.d.), a Roman 
historian, who about a.d. 41-54 wrote Pc 
Rebus Gestis Alexandri Magnu in ten hooks, 
of which the first two have been lost and 
the text of the remainder is imperfect. It 
has little value as history; but its style, it 
mannered, is elegant. The editio pnuceps 
was published at Venice about 1471. See ti 
French monograph by Bosson (1887), and 
W. W. Tarn, Alexander the Great, vol. 2 
(1947) 

(5) Theodor (1857-1928), German organic 

chemist, professor at Heidelberg from 1897, 
known especially for his discovery ol 
hydrazine (1887) and other organic com- 
pounds. . ..... 

CURWEN, John (1816-80), the apostle ol the 
Tonic Solfa system, was born at Heckmond- 
wike, Yorkshire, the son of an Independent 
minister, and himself in 1844 was settled as 
Independent minister at Plaistow. In 1841 
he began to advocate the solfa system; m 
1843 his Grammar of Vocal Music appeared: 
in 1864 he resigned his ministry and gave 
himself wholly to the cause. He died at 
Heaton Mersey, Lancashire. See Memorials 
(1882). 

CURWOOD, James Oliver (1878-1927), 
American writer, born at Owosso, Mich., 
author of popular novels of outdoor life, as 
The Courage of Captain Plum (1908), The 
Grizzly King (1917), The Alaskan (1923), &.c, 
CURZON, (1) George Nathaniel, Marquis 
Curzon of Kedleston (1859-1925), British 
statesman, was born at Kedleston Hall in 
Derbyshire, eldest son of Baron Scansdalc. 
After a promising career at Eton, he failed to 
take a first in classics at Oxford, but his 
subsequent brilliance gained him a fellowship 
of All Souls in 1883. In 1886 he was elected 
M.P. for Southport, and the following year 
began extensive travels all over the East 
which gave him the extraordinary insight into 
oriental aflfairs and the personal contact with 
eastern rulers which fitted him for his later 
work at the Foreign Office and in India. 
Three authoritative books, on Asiatic Russia 
(1889), on Persia (1892) and on problems of 
the Far East (1894), were the outcome of his 


journeys. He became under-secretary for 
India in 1891, and for foreign affairs in 1895. 
In 1898, aged only 39, he was chosen viceroy 
of India and was given an Irish barony, 
having been unwilling to accept an English 
peerage with its accompanying bar from the 
House of Commons. A controversial and 


often turbulent viceroy, constantly at war 
with his officials, he introduced inany reforms, 
both social and political, including the 
establishment of the N.W, Frontier Province 
and the partition of Bengal. After the arrival 
of Lord Kitchener (q.v.) as commander-in- 
chief in 1902, a difference of opinion arose 
over the dual control system tl\en in force in 
the Indian Army. Jhc Government, finding 
Chirzon’s rdgime loo dynamic for its liking, 
manipulatcil this crisis in such a way as to 
procure his resignation, and he left India, a 
disappointed man, in 1905. Relegated to the 
political wilderness, he devoted himself to art 
and archaeology and to the question of 
university reforin. He returned to politics as 
lord privy seal in the Coalition of 1915, and 
became a member of Lloyd George’s V/ar 
C'abinet in 1916, in which year he received the 
Garter. In 1919 his long-standing ambition 
to become foreign secretary was ralfiUed, but 
in the unhealthy atmosphere of post-war 
foreign politics his (.optimistic planning was 
doomed to frustration, as in the failure of the 
Persian treaty (1919) and in the constant 
thwarting of his efforts by Lloyd George. In 
1921 he was created a marquis, and as 
delegate to the Lausanne conference in 
1922-23 he won a resounding success by bis 
firm attitude at a time when British prestige 
had fallen dangerously low. On the resigna- 
tion of Bonar Law in May 192.) he clearly 
hoped for and expected the iu'emiership, and 
the choice of Baldwin was a great blow, but 
he offered his support and continued as foreign 
secretary until 1924. Cur/oids handling 
of alTains was cluiraclcri/ed by great self- 
confidence and decision and an unshakable 
faith in his own infallibility which brought 
him an unfortunate reputation for unapp- 
roiiehahility and pomposity his parliamen- 
tary manner was likened to that of ‘a 
divinity addressing bluckheetles ’-—but his 
energy and ability and his courage in tba 
face of bitter disappointments and physical 
handicap (he suffered from sjfinal curvature 
from an early age) stamp him as one of the 
outstanding figures of the century. See studios 
by Lord Ronnldshay (192H), Nicolson (1937), 
and Mosley (1%0). ^ 

(2) Robert, I.ord Zouche (1810 73), born 
in London, studied at Oxford, travelled in 
the Levant (1833-37), wms an attach^ at 
ConstaiUinoplc, and wrote Momtsterks in the 
Levant (1849). 

CUSHING, (1) Caleb (1800-79), American 
statesman, born in Salisbury, Mass., was 
admitted to the bar in 1821, sat in the state 
legislature and senate, and was elected to 
congress in 1835-43. Ho arranged the first 
treaty between China and the United States 
in 1844; raised and commanded a regiment 
in the war with Mexico; and was U.S. 
attorney-general in 1H53"57, counsel for the 
U.S. at the Genova Conference in 1872, and 
minister to Spain in 1874-77. 

(2) Harvey WilUams (1869-1939), Amencan 
neurologist, educated at Yale and Harvard 
(M.D., 1895), was professor of Surgery at 
the latter ana made special study of the brain 
and the pituitary gland. Works include The 
Pituitary Body ana its Disorders (1912), and 
Life of Sir Wimam Oskr (Pulitzer prize, 1925). 
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CUSHMAN, Charlotte SiwindcTS (181 6-“76), an T(is body remained (incorrupt, as was 
American actress, who was born and died at believed) at Lindisrarne till 875, when the 
Boston, U.S., appeared first in opera in 1834, monks, bearing it on their shoulders, fled 
and as Lady Macbeth in 1835. In 1844 she inland from the Danes. After many wander- 
accompanied Macrcady on a tour through ings it found a resting-place at Chestcr-Ic- 
the northern states, and afterwards appeared Street in 883; in 995 it was translated first to 
in London, where she was well received in a Ripon and then to Durham. Here, inclosed 
range of characters that included Lady in a costly shrine, and believed to work 
Macbeth, Rosalind, Meg Mcrrilccs, and miracles daily, it remained till the Reforma- 
Romco — her sister Susan (1822-59) playing tion. Thegrave was opened in 1826, when in- 
Juliet. She retired from the stage in 1875. side a triple colfm his skeleton was found, still 
COST, (1) Sir Edward (1794-1878), British entire, wrapped in five robes of embroidered 
general and military historian, was born and silk. Until the Reformation no woman 
died in London, the sixth son of the lirst Lord was suffered to approach his shrine. See 
Brownlow. tbe ancient Lives by Bede, Simeon of Durham 

(2) Sir Lionel Henry (1859-1929), English and Reginald of Durham and those by Raine 
art historian, director of the National (1828), Eyre (1849), Fryer (1830) and 
Portrait Gallery (1895-1909), surveyor of the Colgrave (1940). 

king’s pictures (1901-27), author of many CUTFS, John Cutts. Baron (1661-1707), one 
works, especially on Van Dyck and on the of William TIPs and Marlborough’s generals, 
royal collections. who served in Ireland and the Low Countries, 

(3) Robert Needham, LL.D, (1821-1909), was probably born at Arkesden, near 

nephew of (1), born at Cockaync-1 latlcy, Safi'ron-Walden, and died in Dublin. 
Bedfordshire, was educated at Eton, and CUVIER, Leopold Chretien Fr6d6nc Dagobert, 
entered the Indian civil service. Ho held kii-vyay (1769 1832), French anatomist, 
important posts in North tiidia, in 1864-65 better known by his adopted literary^ title, 
was a member of the legislative council and Georges Cuvier, was born at Montbdliard, 
returned to England in 1869, He published then belonging to Wiirttemberg, his ancestors 
works on the modern languages ol the East being Huguenot refugees. He studied for 
Indies (1878), of Africa (1882) and of the ministry at Stuttgart; and his love for 
Oceania, as well as Linguistic and Oriental zoology was confirmed by residence as a 
Essays (3 series, 1 880 “91), Pivinres of fndian tutor on the Normandy coast (1788 -94). In 
Life (1881), Evatmdisathn of the Non- 1795 through GeofTroy Saint-Hilairc he was 
Christian World (1894), &c. appointed assistant professor of Comparalivo 

CUSTER, George Armstrong (1839-76), Anatomy in the Jardin des Plantes, and 
American soldier, bora in Ohio, graduated at elected a member of the French Institute; in 
West Point in 1861, and served with di.stinc- 1803 ho became permanent secretary of the 
tion through the civil war. As a cavalry Academy of Sciences. After the Restoration 
commander in the west, he several times he was made chancellor of the University of 
defeated the hostile Indians; but on June 25, Paris, admitted into the cabinet by Louis 
1876, he attacked the Sioux on the Little Big XVIII, and in 1826 created grand-olTicer of 
Horn, in Montana, and he and his 264 men the Legion of Honour. His opposition to the 
were all destroyed. See Life by Whittaker royal measures restricting the freedom of the 
( 1 878). press lost him the favour of Charles X ; but 

CUTHBERT, St (c. 635-87), was in one under Louis-Philippe ho was made a peer of 
legend born in Ireland, the son of a petty France in 1831, and next year minister of the 
king; but in another in Lauderdale, then interior. He died of paralysis. In his plans 
part of Northumbria. In 651 he was certainly for national education, in his labours for the 
a shepherd boy there, and while watching his French Protestant Church, and in scientific 
flock by night had a vision which made him work, he was alike indefatigable. He was 
resolve to become a monk. The same year conspicuous for an unsurpassed grasp of 
he entered the monastery of Old Melrose, facts rather than for originality or power of 
and in 660 accompanied its abbot Eata to generalization, and proved a formidable 
Ripon. In consequence of the dispute about opponent oftho Theory of Descent Although 
Easter, Eata returned to Melrose (661), and his four types-— Vertebrate, Mollusc, Arti- 
Cuthbert, having accompanied him, was culate and Radiate— are now known to give 
elected prior. In 664 he left Melrose for the a false simplicity to nature, his structural 
island monastery of Lindisfarne, of which he method made classification more natural, 
became prior, his old master, Eata, being Now also palaeontology was linked to 
abbot But in 676 he quitted Lindisfarne for comparative anatomy. Among Cuvier’s 
a hermit’s cell built with his own hands on more important works are: tegons d*ana- 
one of the Fame group. Here in 684, he was tomle compar^e (1 801-05); L' Anatomic des 
visited by Ecgfrid, king of Northumbria, who moHusques (1816); Les Ossements fossiles 
came entreating him to accept the bishopric des quadrup^des (1812); Histoire naturelle 
of Hexham. He reluctantly complied, but des poissons (1828-49), written m concert 
jhortly after exchanged the see of Hexham with Valenciennes. Best known is Le Rigne 
for that of Lindisfarne. Still thirsting after animal distribui d*apr^s son organisation 
jolitudo, at the end of two years he returned (1817), which has passed through so many 
,0 his ceil, where he died March 20, 687. The editors’ hands. See Mrs R. Lee’s Memoirs 
■ame of St Cuthbert had been great during his of Baron Cuvier 0^33), Pasquier’s Eioge 
ife; it became far greater after his death. (1833), Carus’s Geschkhte der Zoologie 
Churches were dedicated to him from the ( 1872 ), Haeckel’s ^ Cren/Ion (1^6), 

Trent and Mersey to the Forth and Clyde. Ducrotay do Blainville’s Cuvier et Geoffrof 
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Saint- Hilaire (1890), and Dandin’s Cuvier et 
Lamarck (Paris 1926). 

CUYP, or Kiiyp, (1) Albert (1620-91), Dutch 
painter, who was born and died at Dordrecht, 
excelled in cattle, moonlight, wintry land- 
scapes, still waters with ships, horse-markets, 
hunts, camps and cavalry-fights, and golden 
sunlight. 

(2) Jacob Gerrits, ‘Old Cuyp ’ (c. 1575- 
1649), father of (1), a portrait-painter of 
Dordrecht. 

CYMBELINE, in Shakespeare’s play, a king 
of Britain, whose original was Holinshed’s 
half-historical Cunobelinus, who died c. 43 
A.D., and of whom several coins are extant. 
CYNEWULF, kinfe- (8th cent.), Anglo-Saxon 
poet, identined by some with Cynewulf, 
bishop of Lindisfarne (737-80). Four poems, 
Juliana^ Christy Elene and The Fates of the 
Apostles, have his name worked into the 
text in runes. See translation with notes by 
C. W. Kennedy (1910). 

CYPRIAN, St (c. 200-258). Thascius 

Caecilius Cyprianus, one of the great fathers 
of the church, was born probably at Carthage; 
and, after teaching rhetoric there, became a 
Christian about 245. He was made a bishop 
in 248, when his zealous efldrts to restore 
strict discipline soon brought him a host of 
enemies. In the Decian persecution he had 
to seek safety in flight; and after his return 
to Carthage in 251 the rest of his life was a 
constant struggle to hold the balance between 
severity and leniency towards the ‘ Lapsed ’ 
(i.e. those who had conformed for a time to 
heathenism). Excommunicated by the 
Roman bishop Stephen for denying the 
validity of heretic baptism, at a synod at 
Carthage in 256 Cyprian maintained that the 
Roman bishop, spite of the primacy of Peter, 
could not claim a judicial authority over 
other bishops. On September 14, 258, ho 
suffered martyrdom under the Emperor 
Valerian. See Lives by Poole (1840), 
Archbishop Benson (1897), and Studies by 
H. Koch (1910, 1926, 1930). 
CYRANKIEWICZ, Joseph, si-ran-kyay'vits 
(191 1- ), Polish politician, became secretary 
of the Socialist party in Cracow in 1935. Ho 
was taken prisoner by the Germans in 1939, 
escaped and organized resistance in the 
Cracow Province and was sent to Auschwitz 
in 1941. In 1945 he became secretary- 
general of the Socialist party and was prime 
minister from 1947 to 1952. He resumed the 
premiership in 1954. 

CYRANO DE BERGERAC. See Bergerac. 
CYRENIUS (d. A.D. 21), a Grecized form of 
Publius Sulpicius Quirinus, named in Luke ii 
as governor of Syria. He was appointed 
governor in a.d. 6, but may have also held 
the post some years earlier. 

CYRIL (827-69), and METHODIUS (826-85), 
saints, apostles of the Slavs, were brothers, 
and natives of Thessalonica. Cyril had been 
a disciple of Photius, and was surnamed ‘ the 
philosopher’. The Tartar Khazars to the 
north-east of the Black Sea having about 860 
asked the Einperor Michael III to send them 
Christian missionaries, Cyril was sent and 
i^de many converts. The Bulgarians of 
Thrace and Moesia were evangelized by 
Methodius, who baptized their king Bogoris 


in 861. At the request of the Duke of 
Moravia, the brothers went thither, prepared 
a Slav translation of the Scriptures and chief 
liturgical books, and won the hearts of the 
people from the Roman missionaries. The 
two brothers were summoned to Rome to 
explain their conduct, and Cyril died there in 
869- Methodius, who in the same year was 
consecrated at Rome Bishop of the Moravi- 
ans, completed the evangelization of the 
Slavs- Called to Rome a second time in 879 
to justify his celebration of the mass in the 
native tongue, he gained the approval of 
Pope John VITI, returned to his diocese in 
880, and probably died at Hradigtii on the 
Morava. Both brothers are recognized as 
saints by the Roman Catholic Church, after 
having been condemned as Arians by several 
popes. The Cyrillic alphabet, modified out of 
the Greek by Cyril, superseded a more ancient 
Slavonic alphabet. See German works by 
Ginzel C2nd cd. 1860), Diimmlcr and Miklo- 
sich (1870), and Bonwetsch (1885). 

CYRIL OF ALEXANDRIA, St (376-444), 
one of the fathers of the church, was born at 
Alexandria, and brought up under the care of 
his uncle Thcophilus, whom, after some years 
spent as a monk in the Nitrian desert, he 
succeeded as patriarch of Alexandria in 412. 
He forthwith closed the churches of the 
Novatians, and in 415 expelled the Jews from 
the city. With the shameful murder of 
Hypatia (q.v.) he was at least indirectly 
connected. The latter part of his life was 
spent in the relentless persecution of Ncs- 
torius (q.v.). The council of Ephesus in 431 
condemned Nestorius, with his doctrine of 
the two natures in Christ. After this, John 
of Antioch and his adherents (numbering 
from 30 to 40 bishops), who had arrived at 
Ephesus too late, constituted a synod of their 
own, which condemned CJyril, The emperor 
confirmed both of these depositions; but 
Cyril kept his patriarchate till his death. 
Among his extant works arc a defence of 
Christianity, written against the Emperor 
Julian in 433; a scries of homilies and treat- 
ises on the Trinity, the Incarnation, and the 
Worship of God in spirit and in truth. The 
best edition is that of Aubert (7 vols, Paris 
1638). See Kopallik, Cyril von Alexandria 
(Mainz 1881). 

CYRIL OF JERUSALEM, St (c. 315-386), 
ordained presbyter about 345, tried to be 
neutral during the Arian controversies, and 
m 351 was ordained Bishop of Jerusalem. 
He was twice expelled from his see, in 358 
and by a synod at Constantinople in 360; 
but on the accession of Julian in 361 he 
returned to his flock till 367, when, by order 
of Valens, he was again expelled. He returned 
again on the death of Valens in 378, and 
took part, on the orthodox side, in the 
second council of Constantinople. His 
Katechiseis (instructions to catechumens) 
have been edited by Touttto (Paris 1720), 
and by Reischl and Rupp (1845-60). There 
IS a translation in the Oxford Library of the 
Fathers (1838) and by R. M. Woolley (1930). 
See works by Gonnet (1876) and Mader 
\ X o9 Xy • 

LUCARIS. 

CYRUS THE GREAT (d. 529 b.c.), the 
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founder of the Persian empire,, was the fourth Asiatics and Greek mercenaries, encountered 


by the Hebrews Elam), who formed a branch 
of the Persian royal dynasty of the Achac- 
mcnidcs- Accordiiur to Herodotus, Cyrus 
was the son of Mundane, daughter of 
Astyages, king of Media, and the Persian 
Cambyses. He was to have been killed by 
Astyages had not a herdsitian saved him till 
he was old enough to be sent to Persia. Phis 
and the very dilfcrent stories of Xenophon 
and others have been superseded by the 
evidence of monuments discovered in modern 
times. Cyrus was tlic son of Ckunhyscs I, 
grandson of Cyrus I, and great-grandson of 
Teispes, who was also the grea (-grand father 
of Hystaspes, the father of Darius (q.v.). In 
the third or sixth year of Nabonidus, king of 
Babylon (553 or 550 n.c.), Cyrus, ‘ king of 
Elam made Astyages, king of Media, a 
prisoner, and took his capital, bk'batana, the 
Median army having mutinied. By 548 he 
was * king of Persia I'avoured by a revolt 
of the tribes on * the Lower Sea ^ or Persian 
Gulf, he advanced on Babylon, and, after 
giving battle at Opis, took Sippuru (Sephar- 
vaim) and Babylon itself * without fighting ' 
in 539. The account of the siege of Babylon 
by Cyrus recorded by Herodotus must there- 
fore bo erroneous. Cyrus, a polytheist and 
an idolater, at once begun a policy of 
religious conciliation, d'hc nations who had 
been carried into captivity in Babylon along 
with the Jews were restored to their native 
countries, and allowed to lake their gods with 
them. I'ho empire of 1 .ydia had fallen before 
the army of Cyrus some years before (in or 
about 546), and after the conquest of Baby- 
lonia he was muster of all Asia from the 
Mediterranean to the Hindu Kush, The 
conqueror’s hold over Asia Minor and Syria 
was much strengthened by his friendly 
relations with the Phoenicians and the Jews: 
in the Old Testament he is called the Shepherd 
and the Anointed of Jehovah. After ho hud 
extended his empire from the Arabian desert 
and the Persian Gulf in the south, to the 
Black Sea, the Caucasus and the Caspian in 
the north, he died in 529 '-according to 
Herodotus and Diodorus, during an unsuc- 
cessful struggle with Tomyris, queen of the 
Massagetac, on the Jaxartes. Before his 
death he had made his son and successor 
Cambyses ‘ king of Babylon The Cyro^ 
paedia of Xenophon is a historical romance. 
See Saycc’s Introduction to Ezra, Nehemiahf 
and Esther (2nd ed, 1887); also his Fresh 
LMt/rom the Ancient Monuments (1883). 
:YRUS the younger (424-401 n.c.), 
second son of Darius Nothus and Parysatis, 
conspired against his brother Artaxerxes 
Mnemon (404), was sentenced to death, but 
afterwards pardoned and even restored to his 
dignity as satrap of Asia Minor. In 401 he 
left Sardis at the head of a large army of 


Babylon, and was there defeated and slain. 
See Xi'NOPiioN, 

CZAR'rORYSKI, Adam Jerzy, char-to-ris'kee 
(1770 4861), Polish statesman, son of Prince 
Adam C'zartoryski (1734 4823), was born at 
Warsaw, and educated at Edinburgh and 
London. He fought against Russia in the 
Polish insurrection of 1794, and, sent to 
$t Petersburg as a hostage, gained the friend- 
ship^ of the Grand-duke Alexander and the 
confidence of the Emperor Paul, who made 
him ambassador to Sardinia. When Alex- 
ander ascended the throne he appointed him 
assistant to the minister of foreign affairs. 
As curator of the university of Wilna (1803) 
ho exerted all his influence to keep alive a 
spirit of nationality; and when some of the 
students were sent to Siberia, Czartoryski 
resigned his oOicc. Into the Revolution of 
1830 he threw himself with all his heart. He 
was elected president of a provisional govern- 
ment, and summoned a national diet which 
in January 1831 declared the Polish throne 
vacant and elected Czartoryski head of the 
national government. He immediately 
devoted half of bis lar^o estates to the public 
service; and, though in August he resigned 
his post, continued to fight as a common 
soldier. After the suppression of the rising, 
Czartoryski—excludcd from the amnesty and 
his Polish estates conflscalcd«~~cscapcd to 
Paris, where he afterwards resided, the liberal 
friend of his poor expatriated countrymen. 
In 1848 he freed all his serfs in Galicia, and 
during the Crimean war he endeavoured to 
induce the allies to identify the cause of 
Poland with that of 'furkey. He refused the 
timnestj offered to him by Alexander H, 
and died near Paris. See his Memoirs, 
translated by Gielgud (1888), 

CZBJRMAK, Johann Nepomuk, cher'mak 
(1828-73), physiologisty the founder of 
laryngoscopy, was bom in Prague, studied at 
Vienna, Breslau and WUrzburg, and was 
professor successively at Cracow, Pcsth, Jena 
and Leipzig. His collected works wore 
published in 1879. 

CZERNY, Karl, cheFnee (1791-1857), Aus- 
trian pianist and composer, was born and 
died at Vienna. He studied under Beethoven 
and dementi, and himself taught Liszt, 
Thai berg and Dohler. His piano exercises 
and studies are widely used today. See Life 
by Steger (Munich 1924). 

CZERNY GEORCBL Turk. Karadjordje, Le. 
‘Black George’ (1766-1817), the leader of 
the Serbians in their struggle for indepen- 
dence, after the treaty of Slobosjo (July 8, 
1808) was elected governor and recognized 
as Prince of Serbia by the sultan. He had 
returned from a two years* exile in Austria 
when he was murdered at the instigation of 
his rival, Prince Milosch. 
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D^BROWSKI, correct Polish form of 
Dombrovski. 

DA COSTA, Isaak (1798»I860), Dutch poet, 
was bora at Amsterdam, the son of a 
Portuguese Jew, studied at Leyden, and in 
1822, a year after taking his doctorate of 
philosophy, embraced Christianity. ^ See 
Dutch Lives by Kocnen (1861), Pierson 
(1865) and Ten Brink (1888). 

DADDI, Bernardo (c. 1290^1350), Italian 
painter of the Florentine school, and a 
follower, perhaps a pupil, of Giotto. See 
study by Vitzthum (1905). 

DAENDELS, Herman Willem (1762-1818), a 
Dutch general, born at Hattein, in Gucldor- 
land, from 1808 to 1811 was governor- 
general of the Dutch East Indies, and in !K15 
was entrusted with the organization of the 
Dutch colonics on the coast of Africa, where 
he died. 

DA GAMA. See Gama. 

DAGOBERT, the name of several Merovin- 
gian French kings. 

Dagobert 1 (ruled 628-39), son of Clotairc 
H, ruled at first only over Austrasia but later 
over a combined Frankish kingdom. Sub- 
sequently he set his sons to rule over Neustria 
and Austrasia. 

Dagobert 11 (ruled 676 -79), son of Sigiberi 
III, after whose death he was banished to an 
Irish monastery. He was assassinated after 
a short reign. 

DAGUERRE, Louis Jacques Mandd (1789- 
1851), French photographic pioneer, born at 
Cormcillcs, had been a scene-painter in Paris, 
when, from 1826 onwards, and partly in 
conjunction with M, Nicficc, he perfected his 
‘ daguerrotype ’ process in which a photo- 
graphic imago Is obtained on a copper jilate 
coated with a light-sensitive layer of silver 
iodide and bromide. See Life by Gernsheim 
(1956). 

DAHLj (1) Anders (18th cent.), Swedish 
botanist, was a pupil of Linnaeus. The genus 
Dahlia is named after him. 

(2) Johann Christian Clausen (1788-1857), 
a Norwegian landscapc^ainter, from 1821 
professor of Painting at Dresden. 

(3) Michael (1656-1743), portrait-painter, 
born at Stockholm, in 1688 settled in London* 
Works may be seen in the National Portrait 
Gallery. 

DAHLGREN, (1) John Adolphus Bernard 
(1809-70), American admiral, born in 
Philadelphia, joined the navy in 1826 and 
did much to advance the science of naval 
gunnery by founding an ordnance workshop 
at Washington, where he designed a new 
type of naval gun (1850), He commanded 
the South Atlantic Blockade squadron in the 
Civil War. 

(2) Karl Fredrik (1791-1844), Swedish 
poet and humorist, born at Stensbruk in 
Ostergotland, studied at Uppsala, and from 
1815 was a preacher at Stockholm. His 
works— novels, tales, poems, dramas, &c. — 
fill 5 vols. (1847-52). 


DAHLMANN, Friedrich Christoph (1785- 
1 860), German hi.sloriaii, was horn at Wismar, 
studied at Copenhagen and Halle, and in 1813 
became professor of History at Kick in 1829 
of Political Science at Gottingen, where he 
published (1830) his QttvUettkumIe tier 
detitachvn Geschh'hte. Banished in 1837 by 
the king of Hanover, he went to Leipzig, 
next to Jena, where he wrote his masterpiece, 
Geschivhte von Dancmark (3 vols. I84{) 43). 
In 1842 he became professor of History at 
Bonn, and in the movement of 1848 headed 
the constitutional liberals. See Life by 
Springer (Leipzig 1870 72). 

DAHN, Julius Sophus hdijc (18.H 1912), 
piiblici.st, hisUirian, poet, was horn at 
Hamburg, the son of the actor, Friedrich 
Dahn (1811 89). He studied at Munich and 
Berlin, and became professor of German 
Jurisprudence at KOnigsberg and Breslau. 
Sec his Ermnmwi^en (1890 93). 

DAIMLER, Gottlieb (1834 1900), German 
engineer, horn at Schonulorf, worked after 
1872 with Otto and Lungen on Improving the 
gas engine, designed in 1885 one of the 
earliest roadworthy mohw-cars, and fmuulcd 
the Daimler Automobile Company at 
Ckinnstatt in 1890. 

DAKIN, Heury Drysdale (1880 19.50), Fhiglish 
cbcmi.st, was born in I .ondon. Important for 
his rcscarchc.s on enzymes aiul his work on 
antiseptics, he developed *Dukin*s* or (ho 
‘ Carrcl-Dakin * solution (a 0-5 ‘h', solution of 
sodium hypochlorite), widely used for treating 
wounds in World War 1. I’lccted F.R.S. in 
1917, he was awarded the Davy Medal in 
I94L 

DAIADIER, ^klouiird, dadiMlyay (1884* 
), French politician, born at CarpentravS, 
became in 1927 leader of the radical socialists, 
and in 1933 minister of war and prime 
minister of a short-lived government. Again 
minister of war, in January 1934 he was 
asked to form a cabinet, but his government 
immediately met the full force of the reper- 
cussions of the Stavisky (q.v.) crisis, and 
lasted only a few weeks. In 1936 he became 
war minister in the Popular F'ront cabinet, 
and in 1938 again took oflicc as premier. 
Pacifist in outlook, ho supported * appease- 
ment’ and was a signatory of the Munich 
Pact. In 1940 he rosignodj became succes- 
sively war and foreign minister, and on the 
fall of France was arrested and interned until 
1945. 

D’ALBERT. See Alpert (1 )* 

DALCROZE. See JAOUES-DAi.rEOZK, 

DALE, (1) David (1739-1806), Scottish indus- 
trialist, was born at Stewarton, Ayrshire. 
Apprenticed to a Paisley w^aaver, he after- 
wards txavolled the country, buying up the 
homespun linen yarn, about 1763 became 
clerk to a silk-mcrcer, then an importer of 
French and Dutch yarns. On Arkwright’s 
visiting Scotland it was agreed that he and 
Dale should engage In cotton-spinning 
together at New Lanark, near tlie Falls o? 
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Clyde. There Dale built mills (1785) and 
became prosperous. In 1799 he sold these 
mills to Robert Owen (q.v.). Iris son-in-law. 
Dale spent his last years at Glasgow in 
works of benevolence and in preaching to a 
church of his own, the * Old Independents 
(2) Sir Hewy Hallett (1875- ), British 

irhysiologist, educated at Cambridge and 
London, elected F.R.S. (1914), becanie 
director of the National Institute tor Medical 
Research, London. In 1936 he shared with 
Loewi the Nobel prize for medicine for work 
on the chemical transmission of nerve impul- 
ses. In 1947 he was president of the British 
Association. 

DAI^KN, Nils Giistnv (1869 1937), Swedish 
engineer, cducalcil at Cidtehorg and ZOrich, 
invented automatic lighting for unmanned 
lighthouses and railway ^ signals. Nobel 
prize-winner for physics in 1912, he was 
blinded a year later by an explosion in a 
chemical experiment, but continued to work 
till his death. ^ ^ 

DALGARNO, George (c. 1626 87), Scottish 
writer, born at Gld Aberdeen, studied at 
Marischal C'ollcgc, and kept a school for 
thirty years in Oxford, where he died. Me 
wrote the An*: vnl^o Character 

Umversah'x (1661) and Dkiascalocophus, or 
the Deaf and Dumb Ah/n'.v 7>//or (1680)— both 
reprinted for the Maitland <’lub in 1834. 

DALlIOtKSlI'L James Andrew Broun-Ramsay, 
Marquis of (1812 60)C greatest of Indian pro- 
consuls *, was third son of the 9tli Lad ol 
DallK)Usie, and was born at nalh<nisie Castle, 
Midlothian. I‘dneatcd at Harrow and < 'hrist 
Church, Oxford, he succeeded in 1832, by the 
death of his only remaining bridher, to the 
courtesy-title of Lord Ramsay. In 1835 he 
stood unsueccssfnlly for Ldinburgh as a Con- 
servative; in 1837 was elected for Muddmg- 
tonshirc; in 1838, on the death of his father, 
entered the House of Leers as Earl of 
Dalhousie. In 1843 Peel appointed him vice- 
president of the Board ofl’radc, and in 1845 
he succeeded Mr Gladstone as president. 
When Led resigned oflieeiit 1846, Lord John 
Russell asked Lord Daltiousic to remain at 
the Board of Trade in order to carry out the 
regulations he had framed ibr the railway 
system. In 1847 he was appointed governor- 
general of India - the youngest viceroy ever 
sent thither. His Indian administration was 
not less successful in the acquisition of terri- 
tory than in developing Indian resources and 
improving the administration. Pegu and the 
Punjab were conquered; Nagpur, Oudh, 
Sattara, Jhansi and Berar annexed. Railways 
on a colossal scale were planned and com- 
menced ; 4000 miles of telegraph were spread 
over India; 2000 miles of road were bridged 
and metalled; the Ganges Canal was opened; 
and important irrigation works all over India 
were executed. Noteworthy also are 
Dalhousie’s energetic action against suttee, 
thuggee, fcnmlc infanticide and Ihe^ slave- 
trade; the organization of the Legislative 
Council;' the improved training of the civil 
service, which was opened to all natural-born 
British subjects, black or white; the develop- 
ment of trade, agriculture, forestry, mining 
and the postal service. In 1 848 he was made 
a K.T.; in 1849 received the marquisate and 


the thanks of parliament. Broken in health, 
he left India in 1856, and on December 19, 
I860, he died at Dalhousie Castle. See 
monograph by Lee Warner (1904); and his 
Private Letters (1910). 

OAIJ, Salvador, dahlee (1904- ), Spanish 
artist, born at Figucras. After studying at 
the Academy of Fine Arts, Madrid, ho moved 
to Paris and joined the Surrealists in 1928, 
and became one of the principal figures of 
the movement. He macie a deep study of 
abnormal psychology and dream symbolism, 
and represented ‘ paranoiac * objects in 
landscapes remembered from his Spanish 
boyhood with almost academic realism and 
highly finished craftsmanship. In 1940 he 
settled in the United States, and later became 
a Catholic and devoted his art to symbolic 
religious paintings. His publications include 
The Secret Life of Salvador Dali (1942) and 
the surrealist novel Hidden Faces (1944). Tn 
1929 he collaborated with Luis Bunucl in 
producing the famous surrealist him Le Chien 
Andalou. His painting The Persistence of 
Memory (193 1) (known as iho Limp Watches) 
is in the Museum of Modern Art, New York, 
and his Christ of St John of the Cross (1951) 
is in Glasgow Art Gallery. See study by 
F. C^owlcs (1959). 

DALLAM, or Dalham, a family of English 
organ-builders. 

(1) Ralph (d. 1672), built organs for St 
George's Chapel, Windsor, and for Greenwich 
church. 

(2) Robert (1602-65), son of (3), was res- 
ponsible for organs at New College, Oxford, 
York Minster, St PauTs Cathedral, .Tesus 
C'ollcge, Cambridge (1634), Canterbury 
Cathedral (1635), and St Mary Woolnoth 
(destroyed in the Fire of London), 

(3) Thomas (c. 1599-c. 1630), built organs for 
King’s College, Cambridge, and for Worces- 
ter Cathedral See his Diary (Hakluyt Soc, 
1898). 

DALLAFICCOLA, Luigi (1904- ), Italian 
composer and teacher, whoso compositions, 
making wide use of twelve-note technique, 
include songs, a piano concerto, an opera. 
The Prisoner^ a ballet, Marsyas^ and orchestral 
and choral works, such as Canti di Prrgionia. 
DALLAS, (1) Alexander James (1759-1817), a 
lawyer of West Indian birth and Scottish 
descent, who went to the U.S. (1783), settled 
in Philadelphia, became naturalized, and was 
later secretary of the treasury and war- 
secretary under President Madison. See Life 
by his son (i. M. Dallas (1871). 

(2) George Milhin (1792-1864), son of (1), 
was born in Philadelphia, and graduated at 
Princeton College in 1810. Admitted to the 
bar, he entered the diplomatic service, and in 
1831 was sent to the XJ.S, senate by Penn- 
sylvania. Ho was U.S. minister to Russia, 
1837-39, and in 1844 was elected vice- 
president of the United States. In 1846 his 
casting-vote as president of the senate 
repealed the protective tariff of 1842, though 
he had been a Protectionist Minister to 
Great Britain 1856-61, he died at^ Phila- 
delphia. His posthumous writings include 
Letters from London (1869), a Life of his 
father (1871), and his Diary, 

DALLING, Lord. SeeBuWBR* 
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BAI.OU, (Aim6) Jules (1838-1902), French 
sculptor, born in Paris. He was the pupil of 
Carpeaux, and after being the curator of the 
Louvre during the Commune, he fled to 
England in 1871, and taught at the Royal 
College of Art for some years. Elis realistic 
modelling influenced many English sculptors 
of the time. His wclFknown monument 
Triumph of the Mepitblic is in Paris. 
BALRYMPLP:, (1) Alexander (1737-1808), 
Scottish hydrographer, brother of (2), was 
born at New Hailes, Musselburgh.^ In 1779 
he became hydrographer to the Last India 
Company, in 1795 to the Admiralty; and 
died three weeks after his dismissal from 
office, 

(2) Sir David, Lord Hailes (l72(>-92), 
Scottish historian, born at Edinburgh, the 
great-grandson of the 1st Viscount Stair, 
brother of (1), a justiciary lord in 1776, he is 
best known for his accurate, chronological 
Amm/s of Scotland, 1057-^1371 (1776-79), Ac. 

(3) Sir James (1650-1719), second son of 
the 1st Viscount Stair, became a chief clerk 
of the Court of Session, and in 1698, a 
baronet. His Collections concernin}; the 
Scottish History preceding 1153 (1705) is still 
of value. 

DALTON, (1) Hugh, Baron Dalton of Forest 
and Frith (1887- ), British Labour poli- 

tician, born at Neath, Glamorgan, was 
educated at Eton, King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and the London School of Economics, 
served in the first world war and was Labour 
M.P. (1924-31 and from 1935). Ho became 
minister for economic warfare (1940) and 
president of the Board of Trade (1942) in 
Churchiirs war-time coalition. In 1945 ho 
became Labour chancellor of the Exchequer, 
nationalized the Bank of England (1946) but 
resigned in consequence of ‘ budget leakages’ 
to a journalist in November 1947. Ho was 
made a life peer in 1959. See his Call Ixtck 
Yesterday (1953). 

(2) John (1766-1 844), English chemist, was 
born at Eagles field, near Cockermouth, the 
son of a Quaker weaver. After 1781 ho 
became assistant in a boarding-school kept 
by a cousin in Kendal, of which in 1785 no 
and a brother became the proprietors. Hero 
his love of mathematical and physical studies 
was developed, and hero in 1787 he com- 
menced a meteorological journal continued 
all his life, recording 200,000 observations. 
He collected butterflies and gathered a great 
hortus siccus and herbarium. In 1793 ho 
was appointed teacher of mathematics and 
science in New College, Manchester, and 
later supported himself in Manchester by 
private tuition. In 1794 he first described 
colour-blindness (‘ Daltonism ’)» exemplified 
in his own case and that of his brother. An 
F.R.S. and an associate of the Paris Academy, 
he died at Manchester. His chief physical 
researches were on mixed gases, the force of 
steam, the elasticity of vapours and the 
expansion of gases by heat, his law of partial 
pressures being also known as * Dalton’s 
law ’ ; and in chemistry on the absorption of 
gases by water, on carbonic acid, carburetted 
hydrogen, &c., while his atomic theory 
elevated^ chemistry to a science. Dalton was 
unquestionably one of the greatest of chemists. 


In his habits he was simple, m manners grave 
and reserved but kindly.^ He * never foimd 
time ’ to marry. Sec Lives by Or Angus 
Smith (1836L Or Henry (1854), Lonsdale 
(1874) and Sir IL Roscoc (1895), and W. 
Tilden, C7k'w/.vAv (1921). 

(3) John C'aH (1825 89), physiologist, was 
born at Chclmsfonl, Mass., and lived in New 
York. 

DALY, (John) Augustin, day ft (1838-99), 
American dramatist and manager, born in 
Plymouth, N.C. After being a dramatic 
critic, he went into management, opening the 
I'iflh Avenue 'I hcatrc, New York, in 1869, 
and his own theatre, Oaly's, in 1879, with 
the company of whicli he visited London in 
1884. In 1893 he opened the London Daly’s 
with Ada Rchan in The Tatning of the Shrew, 
He wrote and adapted nearly one hundred 
plays, of which the best was Horizon (1871), 
though the most po{iuIur were inclodnunas 
such ns Under the Chislhtht and Leah the 
Forsaken. He was chosen by 'rennyson to 
adapt The Foresters for the stage in 1891. 
DALyKIJ^, or DalzeU, 'I’hoinas, dee-e!L (c. 
1599 4 685), the * Muscovy general born at 
Binns, Linlithgowshire, served in the RochcUo 
expedition (1628) and in IrelaiuL was taken 
pn.soncr at Worcester (1651), but escaped, 
and in 1655 entered the service of Russia and 
fought against the Tatars and ‘Purks, In 1666 
appointed commandcrdn-chicf in Scotland, 
he defeated the { 'ovenanters at Rullion Green 
in the Pentlands. A devoted royalist, he 
never shaved his beard after C’harics Vs 
execution. 

DAL/JEL, Edward (1817 1905), linglish 
engraver, born at Woolcr, fifth of the twelve 
sons of a Northumbrian artist, in 1839 joined 
hi.s brother George in London, and gradually 
built up (with him and a third brother, 
Thomas) the great business of the * Brothers 
Dalzicl wood-engravers. 

DAM, Carl Peter Henrik (b. 1895), Danish 
biochemist, taught in C'opcnhugen, went to 
U.S.A. (1940) and became a member of the 
Rockefeller Institute for MctUcal Research 
(1945), For has discovery of Vitamin K 
(1934) he was with Doisy awarded the Nobel 
prize for medicine in 1943, 

DAMALA. See BiiRNnARUT, Sarah. 
DAMASUS, the name of two popes, the first 
a Portuguese, in 366“«384; and the second 
in 1048. 

DAMKR, Anne Seymour, da/mir (1749 1828), 
English sculptress and friend of Horace 
Walpole, was the daughter of Field-marshal 
Conway, and in 1767 married the worthless 
John Darner, who shot himself in 1776. See 
Life by Noble (1908). 

OAMIANJ, Fletro^ or St Peter Damian (1007- 
1072), Italian clone, born at Ravenna, herded 
swine in boyhood, but rose to be cardinal 
and Bishop of Ostia (1057). He supported 
the policy of Hildebrand (Gregory Vll) 
without sharing his arrogance, ana laboured 
strenuously to reform the clergy, then at a 
low ebb of immorality and inaolenc©. H© 
died at Faenza. His letters, speeches, <&c., 
were collected by Cardinal Cajetan (best ed, 
4 vols. Venice 1743). See Life by Neukirch 
(Gottingen 1875). 

DAMJANUS, St. SeeCosMAS. 
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DAMIEN, Father Joseph, dam-yt (1840-89), 
Belgian missionary renowned for his great 
work among the lepers of the Hawaiian 
island of Molokai, where he lived from 1873 
until his death from the disease. See Lives 
by Clifford 0889) and Cooke (1889), and 
R. L. Stevenson’s Father Damien (1890). 
DAMIENS, Robert Franvois, dam-yi (1714- 
1757), French soldier, attempted to assas- 
sinate Louis XV, allegedly at the behest of 
the Jesuits. On January 4, 1757, he went to 
Versailles, next day followed the king about 
everywhere, and about 6 p.m., as the king was 
entering his carriage, stabbed him. He was 
seized, and nearly three months later slowly 
tortured to death, being (inally torn to pieces 
by four horses. 

DAMOCLES, damUhkieez (4th cent, me.), a 
courtier of the elder Dionysius, tyrant of 
Syraense, who, having extolled the happiness 
of royalty, was reproved in a singular manner. 
He was seated at a table, richly spread, but 
on looking upwards he saw a keen-edged 
sword suspended over his head by a single 
horse-hair. 

DAMON and PYJ’niAS, more correctly 
Phintias (4th cent, ii.tx), two Pythagoreans of 
Syracuse, remembered us the ukhIcIs of 
faithful friendship. Condemned to death by 
the elder Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse, 
Pythias begged to be allowed to go home to 
arningo his alfairs, and Damon pledged his 
own life for his friemrs. Dionysius con- 
sented, and Pythias returned just in lime to 
save Damon from death. Struck by so 
noble an example, the tyrant pardoned 
Pythias, and dCvSired to be admitted into 
their sacred fcllowslup. 

DAMPIER, William (U>52 1715), linglish 
navigator and hydrographer, was born near 
Yeovil. Ho gamed a great knowledp of 
hydrography in voyages to Newfoundland, 
Bantam, Jamaica and Campeachy Bay. After 
two years among the lawless logwood cutters 
of Yucatan, he joined in 1679 a band of 
buccaneers who crossed the Isthmus of 
Darien and, ravaged the coast as far south as 
Juan FernCmdcz. In another expedition 
(1683), after seizing a Danish ship at Sierra 
Leone, ho coasted along the shores of Chile, 
Peru and Mexico, sailing thence across the 
Pacific, and touching at the Philippines, 
China and Australia. Marooned on Nicobar 
Islands (1688) he made his way in a native 
canoe to Atchin, and got back to England 
(1691), where he published his interesting 
Voyage round the iVorld (1697). He con- 
ducted (1699-1700) a voyage of discovery to 
tlic South Seas, in which he explored the 
north-west coast of Australia, also the coasts 
of New Guinea and Now Britain, giving his 
name to the Dampior Archipelago and Strait 
On the return voyage ho was wrecked off 
Ascension, and lived with his crew on turtles 
and goats for live weeks, until relieved. The 
old buccaneer was a better pilot than com- 
mander, and his cruelty to his lieutenant led 
to his being court-martialled. Yet in 1703 
le was re-appointed to the command of two 
privateers (the master of one of them Alex- 
inder Selkirk) to the South Seas, when he 
vas said to have been guilty of drunkenness, 
irutality and even cowardice. Dampicr 


returned home at the close of 1707, poor and 
broken, nor did his angry Vindication re- 
establish his reputation. Next year he sailed 
again as pilot to a privateer, which rescued 
Selkirk, and returned in 1711. See Life by 
Wilkinson (1929), and Masefield’s edition of 
the Voyages (1907). 

DAMROSCH, Leopold (1832--85), German 
conductor and composer, born at Posen, was 
leader of the Weimar court orchestra under 
Liszt (1857-59) and conductor at Breslau 
(1859-”00 and 1862-71) before emigrating to 
New York, where ho ultimately became 
conductor at the Metropolitan Opera House 
and did much to popularize Wagner in the 
United States. His son Walter Johannes 
(1862-1950), born at Breslau, also became 
well known as a conductor and composed 
several operas. 

DANA, (I) Charles Anderson (1819-97), 
American newspaper editor, born at Hins- 
dale, N.H., spent two years at Harvard, and 
was a member of the Brook Farm community. 
During 1848-62 he edited the New York 
Tribune^ which opposed the extension of 
slavery to new territories; and from 1863 to 
the dose of the war he was assistant-secretary 
of war. In 1867 he purchased the New York 
SuTu and successfully managed it on demo- 
cratic lines. He published translations and 
anthologies, collaborated in a Life of Grant 
(1868), and with George Ripley, a former 
associate at Brook Farm, edited the New 
American Cyclopaedia (1857-63) and the 
American Cyclopaedia (1873-76), both in 
16 vols. He died at New York. See J. 
Wilson, Life of C. A, Dana (1907). 

(2) James Dwight (1813-95), American 
mineralogist and geologist, was born at 
Utica, N.Y. Ho graduated at Yale in 1833, 
and was sent out in 1838 as a scientilic 
observer in the U.S. exploring expedition 
under Wilkes, visiting the Antarctic and 
Pacific, during which Dana’s ship was 
wrecked. He afterwards with his father-in- 
law, Sillimanj edited the American Journal of 
Science, and in 1846 was elected professor of 
Natural Flistory and Geology at Yale, 
Among his works are System of Mineralogy 
(1837), Manual of Mineralogy (1848), two 
treatises on corals, Textbook of Geology 
(1864) and Hawaiian Volcanoes (1890). 

(3) Richard Henry (1787-1879), American 
poet and prose writer, was bom at Cambridge, 
Mass. He was educated at Harvard, and 
admitted to the bar at Boston in 1811. In 
1818 he became associate editor of the North 
American Review, to which he contributed 
largely. His Dying Raven (1821), The 
Buccaneer (1827) and some others of his 
poems were warmly praised by critics; but 
Dana’s best work was in criticism. He died 
at Boston. 

(4) Ridhard Henry (1815-82), son of (3), 
author and lawyer, graduated at Flarvard in 
1837. During a break in his college career, 
occasioned in part by an affection of the ©yes, 
he shipped as a common sailor, and made 
a voyage round Cap© Horn to California 
and back. This voyage he described in Two 
Years before the Mast (1840), the best book 
of the kind; in 1840 he was admitted to 
the Massachusetts bar, and ym especially 
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distinguished in maritime law. Among his 
works are The Seaman'' s Friend (1841) and 
To Cuba and Back 0859). He also edited 
Wheaton’s International Law^ and was a 
prominent Frcc-soiler and Republican. He 
died in Rome. See Lite by Adams (2 vols. 
1890). 

BANBY, (1) Francis (1793-1861), Irish 
painter, bom near Wexford, painted land- 
scapes and large biblical and historical 
subject-pictures. 

(2) Lord. See Leeds, Duke of. 

BANCE, (1) George (1700--68), English archi- 
tect, designed the Mansion House (1739) and 
many other London buildings. 

(2) George (1741-1825), son of (1), rebuilt 
Newgate (1770-83), and was one of the 
original Royal Academicians. 

BANGER, (1) Ann. Sec Barry, Spranger. 

(2) Daniel (1716-94), the Pinner miser, who 
lived on a few pence a day, went swathed in 
hay-bands, and died worth £3000 a year. 
DANCKERTS, Henry (c. 1630-80), engraver 
and architectural painter, was born at The 
Hague and died at Amsterdam, having resided 
in England during 1668-79. 

BANCOURT, Florent Carton (1661-1725), 
French dramatist, actor and court favourite, 
became devout in his old age, which he spent 
in retirement in the country. He excelled in 
depicting the stupidity of the peasantry and 
the follies of the bourffeoisie. Sec works by 
Barthdlemy (1882) and Lcmaitrc (1882). 
DANDOLO, Enrico (c. 1108-1205), a Venetian, 
eminent in learning, eloquence and know- 
ledge of affairs, who in 1173 was sent as 
ambassador to Constantinople, and in 1192 
was elected doge. As such ho defeated the 
Pisans, and in 1201 marched at the head of 
the crusaders, and subdued Trieste and Zara, 
the coasts of Albania, the Ionian Islands and 
Constantinople, July 17, 1203. When the 
Emperor Alexius was murdered by his own 
subjects, Dandolo laid siege to Constantinople 
and took it by storm April 13, 1204. He 
established there the empire of the Latins, 
and caused Count Baldwin of Flanders to be 
. 'chosen emperor. Other important members 
of the family include Giovanni, doge, 1280- 
1289; Francesco, 1328-39; Andrea, 1342-54. 
DANE, Clemence, pseud, of Winifred Ashton, 
English novelist and playwright, born in 
Blackheath. Her best novels are probably 
Regiment of WoFnen (1917), Legend (1919), 
Broom Stages (1931) and The Flower Girls 
(1954), the last two dealing with theatrical 
families with a wealth of personal detail. 
Many of her plays have achieved long runs, 
including the near-classic A Bill of Divorce- 
ment (1921), the ingenious reconstruction of 
the poeFs life in Will Shakespeare (192J), 
the stark tragedy of Granite (1926) and Call 
Borne the Heart (1927). 

BANGERFIELB, Thomas (1650-85), inventor 
of the Meal-tub Plot, was the son of a farmer 
at Waltham in Essex, and had been a thief, 
vagabond and soldier on the Continent, 
pseudo-convert to Catholicism, coiner, &c., 
when in 1679 he accused the Presbyterians of 
plotting to destroy the government. Im- 
prisoned when this was shown to be a lie, he 
excused himself as having been deceived by 
a tale invented by the Roman Catholics to 


screen a plot of their own against the king’s 
life. Papers proving this would, he alleged, 
be found in a meal-tub in the house of a lady 
(who was tried and acquitted). He himself 
was now whipped and pilloried, and on 
returning from Tyburn was killed by a blow 
in the eye from the cane of a bystander. 
DANIEL, (1) Ariiiuit (11. late I2lh cent.), 
Provencal poet, was born at the Castle of 
Rebcyrac, in Perigord, of poor but noble 
parents. He became a member of the court 
of Richard Coeur-de-Lion and was esteemed 
one of the best of the troubadours, particu- 
larly for his treatment of the theme of love. 
He introduced the scstina, the pattern of 
which was later adapted by Dante and 
Petrarch. 

(2) Samuel (1 562“- 16 19), English poet, was 
the son of a music-master, and was born near 
Taunton, He entered Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford, in 1597, but left it without a degree. 
He was some time tutor at Wilton to William 
FIcrbert, son of the Earl of Pembroke, after- 
wards at Skipton to Anne Clifford, daughter 
of the Bari of CumberUuul. In 1604 he was 
appointed to read new plays; in 1607 became 
one of the queen’s grooms of the privy 
chamber, and in 1615 18 had charge of a 
company of young players at Bristol. Retir- 
ing then to a farm which he possessed at 
Beckington, in Somerset, he died there in 
October 1619. Daniel was highly commended 
by Lodge, Carew, and Drummond of 
Hawthornden, although Ben Jonson des- 
cribed him as ‘ a good honest num . , . but no 
poet’. Coleridge, laimb and MuzUtt unit© 
in praising him, lUs works include sonnets, 
epistles, masques and dramas; but his chief 
production is a poem in eight books, A 
History of the Civil Wars between York and 
Lancaster, His Defence of Ryme (1602) is in 
admirable prose. Sec I>. Bush HtigUsh 
Literature in the Earlier 17 th century (1945). 
BANIELL, dohn Frederic (1790 -1845), linglish 
chemist, bom in London, became F.R.S. in 
1814, Chemistry professor in King’s College, 
London (1831), and wrote an Introduction to 
Chemical Fhilosophy (1839). Ho invented a 
hygrometer (1820), a pyrometer (1830) and 
the Daniell electric cell 
BANNECKER, Johann Heinrich von (1758- 
1841), German sculptor, was born at Walden- 
buch, near Stuttgart, and from 1790 was 
professor of Sculpture in that city. His 
masterpiece, ‘ Anadnc on the Panther’ 
(1816), is at Frankfurt. 

D’ANNUNZIO, Gabriele (1863H938), Italian 
poet, novelist, dramatist, journalist, airman, 
l^nncipe (1924), was born at Pescara. Elis 
‘ Romances of the Rose ’ arc // Fiacere 
(1889), UlFjnocente, and Trlotifo della morte; 
Le Vergini delle rocce (1896) is on© of a 
‘Lily’ trilogy; II Fuoco (1900), lirst of a 
Pomegranate * series. His tragedies include 
La Citth morta (1898); La Qloconda; 
Francesca da Rimini, Le Martyre de St 
Sebastien (1911) is a mystery play. Grace, 
voluptuousness, affectation characterize this 
apostle of a new Renaissance. He urged war 
against Austria, served, and was wounded 
(1916); in 1919 he seized and held Fiume, 
desmt© the Allies. See study by A. Rhodes 
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dantas, Julio, ddla^ih (lK7^i ), Porlu- 
ffuesc dramatist, poet and short-story writer, 
born in Lagos. In Itis light lyrical poems and 
stories he displayed considerable talent, but 
bis heavier work, such as historical tirainas. 
attempted under tl\e influence of' the Nor- 
wegian and L’rcnch schools, was less stjcccss- 
ful. His A Vida d(}s vanhum (LH)2) was 
translated by H, A. Saintsbury us 77/e 
CcmlinaVs Codation (1927K Sec the study 
by W. Geisc (Coimbra 1941). 

DANTE AtJGl IIERI ( 1 2<>5 ~ t mi ‘ that 
singular splendour of the Italian race*, as 
Boccaccio, his first biographer, calls hitn, 
was born, a lawyer's son. at Morence in May 
1265. He was bapli/ed Durante, afterwards 
contracted into Dante; and the old biog- 
raphers loved to dwell on the appropriateness 
of both nantes, * the much-enduring ’ and 
* the giver In Itis Vint /V//oVf/. the New 
(i.e. probably L'aiiy) Life, he relates how he 
first set eyes on * the glorious lady of his 
heart, Beatrice *. he then being about nine 
years of age, and she a few months younger. 
To Boccaccio, and to Ids statement alone, 
we owe the generally accepted fact tluU she 
was the daughter of Lblco f^ortinari, for 
Dante himself never gives the slightest clue 
as to her family name. That chanec meeting 
in May 1274 detcrminc<I the whole future 
course of the pocTs life. 4 he story of his 
boyish but unquenchatdc passion is told with 
exquisite pathos in the IVVi/ Nuont. 'There 
is no evidence that any sindlur feeling was 
aroused in the heart of Beatrice herself. She 
was married early to one Si nume de’ Btirdi, 
but neither this nor the poet's own subsequent 
marriage interfcrcHl with his pure and 
Platonic devotion to her, which became even 
intensified after her death, on June 9, 1290. 
Shortly after Dante married Gemma Doiuiti, 
daughter of a powerful Guelpli family. That 
it proved an unhappy marriage is a mere 
conjecture, based on the fact that after 
Dante*s exile he never appears to have seen 
his wife again. In 12H9 Dante fought at 
Campaldino, where Idorcnee defeated the 
Ghibellincs, and was at the capitulation of 
Caprona. He was registered in one of the 
city guilds "-'that of the Apothecaries”— being 
entered as * l>ante d*Aldighieri, iHicta \ In 
1300, after BUing minor public olllccs, and 
possibly going on some embassies abroadj he 
attained to the dignity of one of the six pnors 
of Florence— a dignity lasting for only two 
months. U was towards the * White G uelphs * 
or more moderate section that his sympathies 
tended; as prior he procured the banishment 
the heads and leaders of the rival factions, 
ihowing characteristic sternness and impar- 
lality to Guelph and Ghibcllinc, White and 
3]ack, alike. Shortly afterwards the leaders 
tlie Whites were perntitted somehow to 
eturn. The partiality thus shown was a 
jrominent feature in the accusation against 
Dante; but ho had a complete answer m the 
act that then he was no longer in oBlce, In 
301, in alarm at the threatened interference 
f Charles of Valois, Dante was sent on an 
mbassy to Rome to Pope Boniface VHL 
Tom that embassy he never returned, nor 
Id he ever again set foot in his native city, 
harles espousing the side of the Neri or 


Blacks, their victory was complete; and in 
January 130*. sentence of banishment went 
orth against Dante and others. This was 
Uil lowed by a yet vseverer sentence on March 
to, which condemned them to be burned 
uhyc it ever caught, and which was repeated 
in 1311 and 1315. Dante’s principal halting- 
places .seem to have bccn--^first Verona, m 
1 uscany, in the Lunigiano, near Urbino, and 
then Verona again. During this period he is 
said to have visited Paris; but some of his 
biographers connect that visit with tlie period 
ol Ims early education. Among these is 
Serrayallc, who wrote as late as 1417, and 
who 18 also the sole authority for Dante’s 
al eget visit to England and Oxford. Those 
who, like Boccaccio, take him to France 
during his exile, suppose him to have been 
recalled to Italy and politics by the election 
of Henry of Luxembourg us emperor and his 
visit to Italy, where no emperor had set foot 
lor more than fifty yours. The exile’s hopes 
were now roused to the highest pitch, but 
were finally crushed by Henry’s uncxpecled 
death on August 24, 131.3, after which Dante 
took refuge m Romagna, and finally in 
Ravenna, where for the most part he remained 
until his death, on September 14, 1321. He 
was buried with much pomp at Ravenna, 
and there he still lies, restored in 1865 to the 
original sarcophagus, Dante had seven 
children, six sons and one daughter, Beatrice, 
a nun at Ravenna; but his family becantc 
extinct in the 16th century. 

'fhe dates and scciucncc of his various 
works arc matter of conjecture. Doubtless 
the Vita Niiova is the earliest. By far the most 
celebrated is the DivUia Commedki, in which 
he purposes ‘ to say of Beatrice that which 
never yet was said of any woman In this 
vision of Hell, Purgatory and Heaven wc 
have an encyciopaedic view of the highest 
culture and knowledi^c of the age on philo- 
sophy, history, classical literature, physical 
science, morals, theology, expressed in the 
sublimcst and most exquisite poetry, and 
with consummate power and beauty of 
language. The Divina Commedia may be 
said to have made the Italian language, which 
was before so rude and unformed that Dante 
himself hesitated to employ it on such a 
theme, and is said to have commenced his 
poem in Latin. No work probably in the 
world, except the Bible, has given rise to so 
vast a literature. The next most important 
work is the fragment called the Convito, or 
Banquet which takes the form of a com- 
mentary on some cartzonl or short poems, of 
the author, of which there are only three, 
though the work, if completed, would have 
contained fourteen. The De Monarchia (in 
Latin) expounds Dante’s theory of the 
divinely-intended government of the world by 
a universal emperor acting in harmony with 
a universal pope. Another unfinished work, 
De Vulgari Bloquentia, discusses the origin 
of language, the divisions of languages, and 
the dialects of Italian in particular, C<m- 
xoniere is a considerable collection of short 
poems, canzonip sonnets, &c.; and, finally, 
w© have a dozen epistles addressed mainly to 
leading statesmen or rulers. There are also 
some Eclogues and ofiien minoar works* as 
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well as several of doubtful authenticity. 
See the edition by Edward Moore (4th ed. 
1924); Lives by Toynbee (1910) and Zmga- 
relli (1931); Gilson, Dante the Philosopher 
(1952), L H. Whitfield, Dante and Vergil 
(1950X U. Cosmo, Handbook to Dante Studies 
(1950), and D. Sayers, Introductory Papers 
(1954). 

DANTON, Georges Jacques, dd-to (1759--94), 
French politician, bom of fanner-stock ^ 
Arcis-sur-Aube, at the outbreak of the French 
Revolution was practising as an advocate m 
Paris. Mirabeau recognized his genius, and 
hastened to attach him to himself. The year 
before, with Marat and Camille Desmouhiw, 
Danton had instituted the Cprdeliers* Club, 
which soon became the rallying-point of all 
the hotter revolutionists. There the tall 
brawny man, with harsh and daring counten- 
ance, beetling black brows, and a voice of 
enormous power, thundered against the 
aristocrats. His share in the march on the 
Tuileries (August 10, 1792) is very doubtful, 
but it is certain that immediately thereafter 
he appears as minister of justice. And now 
the gigantic personality of the man seemed 
to overshadow all around him. The advance 
of the Prussians for a moment struck panic 
to the heart of France; on September 2 
Danton uttered the famous words: ‘Pour 
les vaincre, pour les atterrer, que faut-il? De 
I’audace, encore de I’audace, et toujours de 
Faudace.* Paris was moved with resistless 
enthusiasm; she poured forth army after 
army of her sons, but the September massacres 
in the prisons were an outburst of cowardice 
and fear. Danton had, perhaps, a share in 
this atrocity, but Marat was mainly respon- 
sible. Danton voted for the death of the king 
(January 1793), was one of the nine original 
members of the Committee of Public Safety, 
and frequently went on missions to 
Dumouriez and other republican generals. 
In the Convention he bent his giant strength 
to crush the Girondists, or moderate party, 
on whose fall (October 1793) the extremists 
found themselves supreme. Henceforth all 
his energies were devoted at once to fire the 
hearts of Frenchmen against the foreign 
enemy and to conciliate domestic hatreds. 
He strove to abate the pitiless severity of the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, which he had him- 
self set up ; but although Hebert and his party 
were cut off, Danton’s policy of clemency 
failed to commend itself to the Mountain, 
whose ferocious instincts saw a more promis- 
ing leader in Robespierre. For a while 
Danton went to his native Arcis, and forgot 
all the machinations of his enemies in the 
qmet of domestic happiness with his second 
wife. Soon his friends summoned him to 
Pans, there to be arrested and brought, on 
April 2, 1794, with Camille Desmoulins and 
a group of his friends, before the Revolu- 
Uqnary Tribunal. His defence was sublime 
in its audaaty, its incoherence, its heroism and 
nmgnm^t buffoonery. The first two days of 
his tnal his mighty voice and passionate 
eloqi^ce moved the people so greatly that 
COn^t^ concocted a decree to shut 
moi^ of mm who had ‘ insulted Justice ’ * 
&us o^y could they send to his doom the 
greatest fi^ire that fell in the Revolution 


(April 5, 1794). Sec Lives by Bougeart, 
Robinet, Madelin (1914), Belloc (1899), 
Barthou (1932). 

DA PONTE, Lorenzo, prig. Emamiele 
Conegliano (1749-1838), Italian poet, born at 
Ceneda near Venice, became professor of 
Rhetoric at Treviso until political and 
domestic troubles drove him to Vienna, where 
as poet to the Court Opera he wrote the 
libretti for Mozart’s operas Figaro (1786), 
Don Giovanni (1787) and Cost fan Tutte 
(1790). In London he taught Italian and 
sold boots; in 1805 ho transferred to New 
York, where he sold liquor, tobacco and 
groceries and ended up as lecturer in Italian 
at Columbia College. 

DAQUIN, or d’Aquin, Louis Claude, da-ki 
(1694-1772), French composer, organist and 
harpsichordist, born in Paris. A noted child 
prodigy, he played before Louis XIV when 
six years old and displaced his master, Marin 
de la Guerre, as organist of the Saintc 
Chapelle in 1706. He held many olficial 
postSj defeating Rameau in the contest for 
one in 1727, and became organist of the 
Chapel Royal in 1739. His works include 
religious music, and pieces for the organ and 
harpsichord, the most famous of which is Le 
Coucou. 

D’ARBLAY, Madame. Sec Burney, Fanny. 
DARBOY, Georges, dar-bwah (1813-71), 
bom at Fayl-Billot, in Haute-Marne, in 1859 
was made Bishop of Nancy, in 1863 Arch- 
bishop of Paris. He upheld the Gallican 
theory, waged a long struggle witli the Jesuits, 
and at the Vatican Council opposed the 
dogma of papal infallibility, but when it was 
adopted was one of the first to submit. Dur- 
ing the German siege of Paris he was unceas- 
ing in labours of benevolence, and under the 
Commune ho refused to leave his fiock. 
Arrested as a hostage by the Communists, 
April 4, 1871, he was shot in the court of the 
prison of La Roquette, May 24- See Life by 
L. C. Price (1915V 

DARBY, John Nelson (1800-82), English , 
divine, the principal founder in 1830 oi the 
Plymouth Brethren or ‘ Darby ites was born 
in London, was educated at Westminster 
School and Trinity College, Dublin, was for 
a year or two an Anglican clergyman, and 
died at Bournemouth. He wrote thirty 
works. See his Personal Recollections (1881). 
D’ARC. See Joan of Arc. 

DARCY, Thomas, Lord (1467-1537), English 
soldier and statesman, born in Yorkshire, 
held a number of olfices, was ennobled in 
1505 and made warden of the east marches. 
He was one of Wolsey^s chief accusers, and 
lost favour with Henry VIH by speaking 
against the divorce. An opponent of the 
diMolution of the monasteries, he was 
beheaded for his part in the Pilgrimage of 
Grace. 

DARGOMIZHSKY, Alexander Sergeievitch, 
^r-g^-mish^ ski (1813-69), Russian composer, 
born m Tula. At the age of twenty-two he 
retired from government service to devote 
himself to music and composed his first 
opera, Esmeralda, which was regarded as a 
work of extreme realism. Later, under the 
mnuence of the Russian Nationalist com- 
posers, his setting of Pushkin’s The Stone 
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Guest (completed by Rimsky-Korsakov) 
anticipated the work of Mpussorgsky in 
dramatic power and naturalistic treatment of 
words. Dargomizhsky had little success in 
his lifetime except in Belgium, where he 
introduced his orchestral works in 1864. 
See Gerald Abraham’s Studies in Russian 
Music (1935) and On Rimhm Music (1039). 
DARfO, Rub6ii, pen-name of Felix Kub6n 
Garda Sarmiento (1867-1016), who, born in 
Nicaragua, lived a wandering life of journal- 
ism, amours and diplomatic appointments, 
and died of pneumonia. His Azul, Prosas 
Profanes (1896). &c., showing Greek and 
French G^^tmassian and Symbolist) influence, 
gave new vitality to Spanish poetry. See his 
autobiography (1912), and H. G. Doyle 
Bibliography of RulMn Dario, 

DARIUS. The name of three kings of Persia. 

Darius I, surnamed llystaspls (548-486 
B.C.), was the son of Hystaspes, of the family 
of tne Achacmenidcs (q.v.), and avSeended the 
Persian throne in 521, after putting to death 
the Magian Gomates (* Smerdis ’), who gave 
himself out to be Bardcs, Cambyscs’ brother, 
tie had for several years to contend with 
revolts in many purls of his dominions, 
especially Babylon. He then reorganized the 
Persian empire, making Susa the capital, 
while ho pushed his conquests as far as the 
Caucasus and the Indus, In his expedition 
against the Scythians in 515, after carrying a 
large army*— though 700, 000 is an exaggera- 
tion — across the Bosporus on a bridge of 
boats, and subduing Thrace and Macedonia, 
ho was led on by the retreating Scythians as 
far as the Volga, unci returned to the Danube 
with heavy loss. He wont back to Susa, 
leaving an army under Megabazus in 'flirace. 
His lirst expedition against the Athenians 
miscarried through the wreck of his fleet at 
Mount Athos in 492; the second was 
decisively defeated at Marathon. He died in 
486, beloro the Egyptian revolt (487) had 
been subdued and in die midst of preparadons 
for a third expedition apinst the Athenians, 
and was succeeded by Xerxes (q.v.). Darius 
was a Persian by birth, and bred in the 
Zoroastrian faith, which under him became 
the state religion. 

Darius 11, surnamed Ochus, called by the 
Greeks Notlios, * bastard ’ (d. 405 b.c.), 
illegitimate son of Artaxerxes 1, snatched the 
crown from Sogdianus, his also illegitimate 
brother, who had slain his legitimate brother, 
Xerxes U. He was the tool of his cruel half- 
sister and spouse Parysatis; and his reign 
was a long series of miseries, crimes and 
revolts ruthlessly suppressed. After the 
failure of the Sicilian expedition of the 
Atlienians in 415, Darius broke the humiliat- 
ing treaty of 449. He died at Babylon, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son, Artaxerxes II. 

Darius 111, surnamed Codomannus (d. 330 
B.C.), son of a daughter of Artaxerxes II (q.v.), 
and king from 336, was defeated by Alexan- 
der at the Granicus (334), at Issus (333) and 
at Gaugaraela or Arbela (331), and, during 
flight, treacherously slain by a satrap. 
>ARLAN, Jean Louis Xavier Francois, dardS 
(1881-1942), French admiral, passed through 
the Ecole Navale in 1899, becoming Capitaine 
de corvette in 1918 and attaining Flag rank 


in 1929. A pronounced ‘political’ and 
frcuuently termed ‘ P Amiral des boulevardes 
he became in turn minister of the Navy and 
Mercantile Marine, vice-president of the 
Council of Ministers, and secretary of state 
for Foreign Affairs and the Navy. In the 
early days of the Vichy rdginie he enjoyed 
the somewhat hollow title of minister for 
National Defence. In North Africa, as 
representative of the Vichy Administration, 
Darlan was bound to Petain by the traditional 
but inflexible military droit administratif It 
was thcreldre diflicult to determine whether 
his professed readiness to co-operate with 
the victorious Anglo-American forces was 
sincere or mere temporizing. Speculation on 
this issue was ended by his assassination in 
late December 1942. 

BARLEY, (1) Felix Octavius Carr (1822-88), 
American artist, born in Philadelphia, illus- 
trator of Washington Irving, Fenimore 
Cooper, Dickens, &c. 

(2) George (1795-1846), Irish poet and 
mathematician, born in Dublin, from c. 1822 
lived in London, writing verse for periodicals, 
and collections entitled The Errors of Ecstasie 
(1822) and Labours of Idleness (1826). He 
also published mathematical texL-books. See 
his Life and Letters by Abbott (1928). 
DARLING, (1) Charles John, 1st Baron 
Darling (1849-1936), English judge, born at 
Colchester, was educated privately, articled 
to a Birmingham solicitor, called to the bar 
(1874) and joined tlio Oxford circuit. A 
trcc-lance journalist, ho was Conservative 
M.P. (1888-97) when his appointment as a 
judge of the King’s Bench aroused widespread 
controversy and ill-founded misgivings. He 
presided over the Steinie Morrison (1911) 
and Armstrong (1922), murder trials, the 
Romney picture (1917) and Pemberton 
Billing (1918) cases, heard the Crippen 
(1910) and Casement (1916) appeals, deput- 
ised for the Lord Chief Justice, Lord Reading, 
when the latter was ambassador in Washing- 
ton (1914-18) and was a member of several 
royal commissions. In his august office his 
wit and humour tended to get the better of 
him as they enlivened his volumes of light 
verse, Sdntillae Juris (1877), On the Oxford 
Circuit (1909), &c. On his retirement, he was 
raised to the peerage ( 1 924). See biographical 
studies by E, Graham (1929), D. Barker 
(1936) and D. Walker-Smith (1938). 

(2) Grace (1815-42), born at Bamburgh, 
Northumberland, with her father, William 
Darling (1795-1860). lighthouse-keeper on 
one of the Fame Islands, on September 7, 
1838, rescued the survivors of the Forfar- 
shire, See the Journal of William Darling 
(1886) and Life by C. Smedley (1932). 
DARLINGTON, (1) Wifliam (1782-1863), 
botanist, born at Birmingham, Penn., died at 
Westchester. The California pitcher plant 
(Darlingtonia) is named after him. 

(2) William Aubrey (1890- ), EngUsh 

playwright and dramatic critic, author of 
Alfs Button. 

DARMESTETER, (1) Agnes Mary Francis, 
nde Robinson (1857-194^ wife of (3), after- 
virards Mme Duclaux, was bom at Learning- 
ton, and wrote verse, a novel. Lives of Emily 
Bronte, Froissart, Renan, Hugo, &c. 
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(2) Arsine (1846™88), brother of (3), was a 
distinguished philologist and French lexico- 
grapher. 

(3) James (1849-94), born of Jewish 
parentage, at Chateau-Salins, Lorraine, in 
1877 became professor of Zend at Paris. 
Besides works on the Zend-Avesta, he wrote 
on English literature and a French translation 
of his wife’s poems. 

DARNLEY, Henry Stewart, Lord (1545-67). 
See Mary, Queen of Scots. 

DART, Thurston (1921- ), English keyboard 
player, conductor and musical scholar. 
Educated in the Chapel Royal, and at the 
Royal College of Music and London Univer- 
sity, he has lectured on music at Cambridge 
since 1947; in 1955 he became director of 
the Boyd Neel Orchestra (now Philomusica 
of London). His regard for authenticity in 
early music is expressed in his 7'he Inter- 
pretation of Music (1954) and exemplified in 
his editions of 16th- and i7th-ccntury English 
music. 

DARU, Pierre Antoine, Comte (1767-1829), 
French financier, poet and historian, born at 
Montpellier, at sixteen entered the array, was 
imprisoned during the Terror, and by 
Napoleon was made intcndant-gcncral in 
Austria and Prussia, and by Louis XVIII a 
peer. His son, Napoleon (1807-90), opposed 
the coup d'etat, and was proscribed; but 
became a member of the National Assembly 
in 1871, of the senate in 1876. 

DARUSMONT, Frances, n4e Wright (1795- 
1852), abolitionist and socialist, born at 
Dundee, lived mostly in America from 1818, 
in 1838 married (unhappily) a Frenchman, 
and died at Cincinnati. See Life by Gilbert 

DARWIN, (1) Charles Robert (1809-82), tlie 
discoverer of natural selection, was born at 
Shrewsbury. His grandfather was Dr Eras- 
mus Darwin (q.v.); his father Dr Robert 
Waring Darwin, F.R.S. (1766-1848); and his 
mother was a daughter of Josiah Wedgwood. 
After five years at Shrewsbury grammar- 
school, he studied medicine at Edinburgh 
University (1825-27), and then, witla a view 
to the church, entered Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, in 1828. Already at Edinburgh 
he was a member of the local Plinian Society; 
he took part in its natural history excursions, 
and read before it his first scientific paper — 
on Flustra or sea-mats. But it was at Cam- 
bridge that his biological studies seriously 
began. Here he became acquainted with 
Professor Henslow, the botanist, who 
encouraged his interest also in zoology and 
geology. In 1831 he took his B.A., and 
shortly after was recommended by Henslow 
as naturalist to H.M.S. Beagle, then about 
to start for a scientific survey of South 
American waters. He sailed on December 27, 
1831, and did not return till October 2, 1836. 
Meanwhile he visited Teneriffe, the Cape 
yer^ Islands, Brazil, Montevideo, Tierra 
del Fuego, Buenos Aires, Valparaiso, Chile, 
the Galapagos, Tahiti, New Zealand 
Tasinania and the Keeling Islands, in which 
last he started his famous theory of coral 
Jw ■T^ durmg this long expedition 

that obtained that intimate know- 

ledge of the fauna, flora and geology of many 
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climes which so admirably equipped him for 
the great task he was to perform. By 1846 
he had published several works on the 
geological and zoological discoveries of his 
voyage, on coral reefs, volcanic islands, &c — 
works that placed him at once in (he front 
scientists. lie formed the friendship 
of Sir Charles Lycll, was secretary of the 
Geological Society in 1838-41, in 1839 was 
elected F.R.S,, and in 1 839 married his cousin 
Emma Wedgwood (1808 96; sec H. Litch- 
field’s LV/mn Darwin, 1915). From 1842 he 
passed his time at Down, Kent, as a country 
gentleman among his garden, conservator^ 
pigeons and fowls. I'lic practical knowledge 
thus gained (especially as rcgartls variation 
and inlcrbrccdmg) was invakiable; and 
private means enabled him to devote himself 
unremittingly, in spite of continuous ill- 
hcalth, to science. At Down he addressed 
himself to the great work of his life— the 
problem of the origin of species. After five 
years’ unremitting work, lie ‘ allowed himself 
to speculate * on the subject, and drew up in 
1842 some short notes, which he enlarged in 
1844 into a sketch of conclusions for his own 
use. 'Ihesc embodied in embryo the principle 
of natural selection, the germ of the Darwin- 
ian ITeory; but with constitutional caution 
Darwin delayed publication of his hypothesis 
procipilatmi by accident. In 
1858 Alfred Russel Wallace (q.v.) sent home 
from the Malay Archipelago a memoir 
addressed to Darwin; and this, to his sur- 
prise, Darwin found to contain in essence the 
mam idea of his own theory of natural 
selection. Lycll and Hooker persuaded him 
to read a letter of his own of lire previous year 
simultaneously with Wallace’s before the 
Linncan Society, wliicli was accordingly done 
on July 1, 1858. Hereupon Darwin set to 
work seriously at once to condense his vast 
mass of notes, and put into shape his great 
work on 1 he Origin of Species by Means of 
published in November 
1859. That epoch-making work was received 
throughout Europe with the deepest interest, 
was violently attacked and energetically 
defended, but m the end succeeded in obtain- 
ing recognition (with or without certain 
reservations)^ from almost all competent 
biologists. From the day of its publication 
Darwm continued to work on unremittingly 
at a great senes of supplemental treatises. 
Tlie fertilisation of Orchids appeared in 1862, 
Jne Variation of JPlants and Animals under 
Domestication m 1867 and The Descent of 
Man m 1871. The last-named work, hardly 
less famous than the Origin of Species, derives 
the human race from a hairy quadrumanous 
animal belonging to the great anthropoid 
group, and related to tlie progenitors of the 
c^ang-utan, chimpanzee and gorilla. In it 
Darwm also developed his important supple- 
mentary theory of sexual selection. Later 
works were r/ie Expression of the Emotions 
in Man and Animals (1873), Insectivorous 
Plants (18TO, Climbing Plants (1875), The 
Effects of Cross and Sef Fertilisation in the 
Vegetable Kingdom (1876), Different Forms of 
Flowers m Plants of the same Species (1877). 
The Power f Movement in Plants (1880) and 
The Formation of Vegetable Mould through the 
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action of U'ocim (IH8I). It is as the great 
leader 6r evolutionary liiology that Darwin 
will be auiinly rcnicinhcrcd. 'I hough not 
himself the originator of the evolution hypo" 
thesis, nor even the lirst to apply the con- 
ception of descent to plant and anitnal 
organisms, Darwin was undoubtedly the lirst 
thinker to gain for that conception a wide 
acceptance among biological experts. Hy 
addin|t to the crude evolutionism of Erasmus 
Darwin, Lamarck aiul others his own speciric 
idea of natural selection, he supplied to the 
idea a suOicicnt cause, which raised it at 
once from a liypothesis to a vcriliablc 
theory. His kindliness, honesty of purpose, 
devotion to truth and attachment to his 
friends rendered him no less remarkable on 
the moral and emotional than on the intel- 
lectual side of his nature. He died suddenly, 
April 19, IK82, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. See his Life and Letters 
(1887; with More Letters, 1903) by his son. 
Sir Enmeis, ILR.S. (1848 1925), botanist, 
fellow of C’hrist’s College. See hi.s auto- 
biography, eilitcd by Ins grand-daughter, 
N. Barlow (1958), centenary essays, ed. 
Barnett (1958), 77a* /./riVig I'hon^hts of Darwin, 
ed, J. Huxley, and studies by J. lusher (1958), 
L Eiscicy (1958), i\ 1). Darlington (1959) 
and C*. Himmelfarb (1959). An ehlcr son, 
Sir George Howard, K.C.B., L'.R.S. (1845 
1913), educated at Trinity College, from 1883 
to 1912 was professor of Astronomy tit 
Cambridge, distinguished for hi.s work on 
tides, tidal friction, and the equilihrium of 
rotating masses. Sir < diaries Chilton (b, 1 887), 
son of the above, was director of the National 
Physical Laboratory from 1938. 

(2) Knismus (i73L 1802), born near 
Newark, December 12, studied at Chunbridge 
and Edinburgh, and at IJchfieid became a 
popular physician and prominent figure from 
his ability, his radical and frecthinking 
opinions, his poetry^ his eight-acre botanical 
garden, and his imperious advocacy of 
tempcnincc in drinking. After his second 
marriage in 1781, he settled in Derby, and 
then at Brcadsall Priory, where he died 
suddenly. By his first wife he was grand- 
father of Charles Darwin; by his second of 
Francis Galton. His philosophy of nature is 
inconsequent and untenable, but many of his 
ideas are original and contain the germs of 
important truths. He anticipates Lamarck’s 
views on evolution and so his own famous 
grandson’s. Sometimes he is exceedingly 
happy in seeing analogies in nature; at other 
times he is quite fantastical. In his verse, too, 
amid frequent extravagance and incompre- 
hensibility, there burst forth strains of 
genuine poetry. The * Loves of the Plants ’ 
(1789), a part of his Bomnic Garden^ was 
happily burlesqued in the ‘ Loves of the 
Triangles * in the AntiMacobin. His chief 
prose works are Zaonomia, or the Laws of 
Organic Life (1794’-96), and Fhytologia (1799). 
See Life by Charles Darwin with Krause s 
essay (1879), and that by H. Pearson (1930); 
books by Brandi (1902-09), 

DASENT, Sir Georg© Webb© (1817-96), 
British journalist and folklorist, was born In 
St Vincent, of which his father was attorney- 
general. He was educated at Westminster 


School and King’s College, London; gradu- 
ated B.A. (rom Magdalen Hull, Oxford, in 
1840; and was called to the bar in 1852, in 
'ypeh year also he took his D.C.L. He was 
(1845 *70) a Times assistant-editor, and mar- 
ried a sister of its editor, Dclanc. He often 
acted as civil service examiner in English and 
modern languages, from 1872 to 1892 was a 
• commissioner, and was knighted 

m 1876. Among his works, besides four 
novels, arc a translation of The Prose or 
Toimger min (\U2); Popular 7\iles from the 
Norse^ (1859) and Tales from the Fjeld (1874), 
both from the Norwegian of Asbjornsen ; and 
translations from the Icelandic of the Saga 
of Burnt Nja! {XUA ) and the Story ofGisli the 
Outlaw (1866). His introduction to Asbjorn- 
scn'.s Popular Tales was a solid contribution 
to folklore. 

DAvSHKOV, ICkaterimi Romanovna (1743- 
IHIO), Russian princess, bora at St Petersburg, 
married Prince Dashkov at fifteen, and was 
left a widow three years after. She was an 
intimate friend of t’athurinc 11, one of the 
hcud.s of the conspiracy against Peter HI 
which hud secured her the tli'ronc. Quarrell- 
ing with Catharine, she visited Germany, 
I'.ngland, P'runce and Italy, and made the 
aciiuaintancc of Garrick, Dr Blair, Dr 
Robertson, See, The empress and she were 
reconciled, but on C'lUharine’s death in 1796 
she was ordered by Paul HI to retire to her 
estates at Novgorod. Bee autobiography 
((runs. 1840) and Memoirs, ed. K. Fit/iyon 
(1958). 

DASH WOOD, (1) LdnuSe Elkabeth. See 
Dia AFiia.n. 

(2) Sir Krands (1708 81), the founder of 
the prolligalc * monks of Medmonham ’ or 
’ PVanciscans succeeded an uncle as Lord 
Lo Dcspenccr in 1762, and was postmaster- 
general, See, 

DAUBENTON, Louis Jean Marie, 

(1716 99), ITcnch naturalist, bora at Mont- 
bar In Burgundy, wrote much for BuBbn’s 
His wire nature He and the Bncyclopidie, 
DAUBP’NY, Charles Giles Bridle, dawb'nee 
(1795 -1867), born at Stratton in Gloucester- 
shire, became professor of Chemistry at 
Oxford In 1822, of Botany in 1834. He 
wrote on volcanoes (1826), the atomic theory 
(1831), &e.^ 

D’AUBIONE, dthbeen-yay, (1) Jean Henri 
Merle (1794-1872), French ecclesiastical 
historian, was born at Eaux-Vives, near 
Geneva, studied at Berlin under Neandcr, 
and in 1818 became pastor of the French 
Protestant Church in Hamburg. In 1823 he 
was appointed court-preacher at Brussels; 
but after the revolution of 1830 he declined 
the post of tutor to the Prince of Orange, and, 
returning to Genova, took part in the 
mstitution of the new Evangelical Church, 
and filled its chair of Church History until 
his sudden death. His Histoire de la Biforma- 
tion (1835-53) enjoyed immense popularity; 
other works were Germany, England, and 
Scotland (1848); a vindication of Cromwell 

1848) ; and Trois sBchs de lutte en Ecosse 

1849) . See Life by Bonnet (Paris 1874). 

(2) nieodore Agrfppa (1552-1630), French 
scholar, was born near pons in Saintonge. Of 
noble family, but poor, he disfinauish©'^ h ’ ^ 
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self as a soldier in 1567 in the Huguenot cause, 
and hy Henry IV was made vice-admiral 
of Guienne and Brittany. His severe and 
inflexible character frequently embroiled him 
with the court; and after Henry’s assassina- 
tion (1610) he withdrew to a life of literary 
study at Geneva. He died April 29, 1630, 
leaving a worthless son, Constant, who 
was father of Madame de Maintenon. 
D’Aubign^’s Histoire universeile, 1550-1601 
(Amsterdam 1616-20), in France was burned 
by the common hangman. His biting satire 
is shown in his Confession catholique du 
Sieur de Sancy and his Aventures dii baron de 
FoenesM. See his Histoire seerbte^ (1731); 
also French studies by Rdaume (1883), 
Morillot (1884), Rocheblave (1910), Plattard 
(1933). 

DAUBIGNY, Charles Francois, dd-bee-nyee 
(1817-78), French artist, a pupil of Delaroche, 
was born and died in Paris. A member of the 
Barbizon school, he painted landscapes, 
especially moonlight and river scenes, a 
number of which are to be seen in the 
National Gallery. See Life by Hcnrict 
(1875). , 

DAUBREE, Gabriel Auguste, do-bray (1814- 
1896), French geologist and mineralogist, 
bora at Metz, became professor of Mineral- 
ogy and director of the iScole dcs Mines at 
Paris. A pioneer of experimental geology, he 
wr(ne on that subject, and on crystalline 

DAUDET, do-day, (1) Alphonse (1840-97), 
French writer, bora at Nhnes, after being 
educated at the Lyons Lyc6e was an usher at 
Alais; but, when only seventeen, set out for 
Paris with his older brother, Ernest (1837- 
1921), who became a journalist and novelist of 
some mark, and both obtained appointments 
as clerk or private secretary in the office of the 
Due de Moray. Alphonse’s poem Les 
Amoureuses (1858) was followed by theatrical 
pieces (written partly in collaboration). La 
Dernibre Idole (1862), UOeillet blanc (1865), 
LeFrbre atnd (1868), Le Sacrifice (1869L Lise 
Tavernier and VArlisienne (1872). In the 
journals appeared some of his best work, 
Lettres de mon moulin (collected 1869), 
Robert Helmont (1874), Contes du lundi 
(1873) and the charming extravaganza of 
Tartarin de Tarascon (1872), continued in 
Tartarin sur lesAlpes (1885) and Fort Tarascon 
(1890). Le Petit Chose (1 868) is full of pathos 
and of reminiscences of his own early 
struggles; Jack (1876) is the story of a 
bastard; in Fromont jeune et Risler atnd 
(1874) the devotion of a man of business to his 
firm, his wife and his brother meets with an 
evil return. Le Nabob (1877) was a trans- 
parent caricature of Moray; the chief parts 
m Les Rois en exit (1879) are supposed to 
have been played also by actual persons ; the 
hero of Numa Roumestan (1881) bears some 
resemblance to Gambetta; in V filvangbliste 
(1883) the Salvation Army was introduced; 
Sap ho (1884) is a tale of the infatuation of a 
young man for a courtesan ; and in LLmmor- 
tel (1888) all the author’s powers of ridicule 
are turned against the French Academy. 
Daudet has been compared with Dickens. 

He died December 16, 1897, and Le Soutien 
defamille came out in 1898. See Daudet’s 
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Trente ans de Paris (1887) and Souvenirs d'lm 
homme de lettres (1888), Ernest Daudet’s 
Mon frbre et moi (1882); books by R. H. 
Sherard (1894), Ldon Daudet (trans. 1899) 
and Dobie (1949), 

(2) Julia Allard (1845-1940), wife of (1), 
wrote Souvenirs (1910), poems, &c. 

(3) Ldon (1867-1942), French writer, son 
of (1), studied medicine but turned to journal- 
ism, and from 1908 was associated with the 
Royalist newspaper Action frangaise, of 
which he became editor. He sat in the 
Chamber of Deputies from 1919 to 1924; 
in 1925 his son was assassinated and sub- 
sequently he spent some time in Belgium as a 
political exile. FIc wrote several novels, but 
is best remembered for his numerous memoirs 
and critical works, some of which have been 
translated into English. 

D’AUMALE. See Aumale, Due o’. 

DAUMER, Georg PYicdridi, dow'mir (1800- 
1875), German moral philosopher, was born 
at Nuremberg, where he taught in the gym- 
nasium, and where Kaspar Hauser (q.v.) was 
committed to his care. Ho abandoned 

C ietism for bitter antagonism to Christianity, 
ut in 1859 became a foremost champion of 
Ultramontanism. His many philosophical 
writings reflect his varying positions; his 
poetical works, especially Mahomet (1848), 
gained a high reputation. Ho died at Wtirz- 
burg. See H. Kern, Von Paracelsus bis Klages 
(1942). 

DAUMIER, Honord, d(lm-;yay (1808-79), 
French painter and caricaturist, was born at 
Marseilles and died at Valmondois, in his old 
age blind and befriended by Corot. Though 
he won contemporary fame for satirical 
cartoons on the theme of government corrup- 
tion and incompetence, and was imprisoned 
for caricaturing the king, his stature as a 
serious artist is now universally recognized. 
An opponent of artificial classicism, he 
painted strongly realistic subject pictures with 
an intense feeling for form and exprcs.sioni 
almost reminiscent of Michelangelo — indeed, 
we are told that Daubigny, on seeing that 
master’s ceiling in the Sistinc Chapel, said 
that it looked as if it were by Daumier, 
Atnong his masterpieces arc Don Quixote, in 
Chicago, and The Third Class Carriap^e, in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
See studies by M. Sadleir (1925), E. Fuchs 
^1930^, J. Erdnyi (1946) and Wartmann 

DAUN, Leopold Joseph, Graf von, down (1705- 
1766), Austrian soldier, born at Vienna, 
served against the Turks and tlirough the war 
of the Austrian Succession, in 1754 being 
made a flcld-marshal. In the Seven Years’ 
War (1757) he neutralized the Austrian defeat 
under Browne near Prague by driving Frede- 
rick the Great, who had beleaguered that 
city, to Kolin, and forcing him to evacuate 
Bohemia. On October 14, 1758, he gained 
another victory at Hochkirch, and came near 
to pnihilating the Prussian army. In 1759 
at Maxen he forced Fink to surrender with 
11,090 men. After this, however, he gained 
no important successes, Frederick having 
grasped the tactics of * the Austrian Fabius 
Cunctator 

DAURAT, Jean, dd-rah (c. 1510-88), a gifted 
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French scholar^ as president of the C*oUcgc dc 
Coqiicrct superintended the studies of Ron- 
sard, Du BcIIay. Bait* and Bcllcau. /rhese 
poets, with whom he was united in the 
famous Pleuule, he carefuily trained for the 
task of reforming the vernacular and ennob- 
ling French literature by iniitatioti of Greek 
and Latin models. 

BAVAINK, Gaisimir Joseph (1812 82)« French 
biologists a pit)ncer of bacteriology, whose 
investigations into the bacterial origin of 
anthrax set Robert Koclt (<pv,) on the road to 
isolating the bacillus. He was the lirst to use 
experimental itt feet ion. 

P»AVENAN1\ (I) (Jmrles (l656 1714). dde.st 
son of (2). vStudicd at Ballioh sat in parliatucnt 
under iames H and Williani HI, and was 
commissioner of excise and joint-licenser of 
plays, secretary to the commissioners for 
union with Scotland, and inspector-general 
of imports and exports. Among his waitings 
are Discounrs on the HcvcntH\^ of /',>/, e/unJ 
(169H) and /t I>kronrxv upon (fronts (1700). 

(2) Sir William (1606 68), English poet^and 
playwright, father ofd). was horn at Oxford, 
where his father kepi lltc Ch‘ovvn, a tavern 
at which Shakespeare used to stop on the 
way between l.O!uUm and Stratfortf. Hence 
arose a baseless scuiulal as to D’Avenunt’s 
parentage, which D'Aveitant was willing 
enough to foster. In his twelfth year the 
precocious hoy petmed an * Ode iti Remem- 
brunco of Mtister Shakespeare not printed, 
however, until 16.18. After a short period 
of study at Lincoln (’ollcgc, he became 
page to bViutces, Duchess of Richmond; 
next was in the household of the aged poet, 
Fulko Grevillo. Lord Brooke; and in 1628 
took to writing for the stage. During the 
next ten years he produced many plays, the 
least poor ol’ w^hich were 77af C.Vwr/ brother 
(1630) and 7'he IPlfs (1636). In 1638, at the 
request of tlic queen, ho was appointed 
poet-laureate in succession to Ben Jonson. 
About the same time he lost his nose through 
an illncss- a calamity which laid him open 
to the merriment of such wits as Suckling and 
Denham. Fie artcrward.s became manager of 
Drury Lane 1‘heatrc, but in the C’ivil War 
was llung into tlio Tower. Ho soon escaped 
to France, and returning, so distinguisned 
himself that he was knighted by Charles at 
the siege of Gloucester (September 1643), 
D’Avenunt again got into dilBculties, and 
was confined in the Tower for two years, 
where ho completed his tedious epic of 
Gondibert (1651). In 1656 he gave what was 
practically the first opera in England, with 
Mrs Coleman as the first actress that ever 
appeared on an English stage; in 1658 he 
succeeded in opening a theatre. 

DAVID (Fleb., * beloved ’), the second king 
over Israel, was the youngest son of Jesso, 
a Bethlehemite, and distinguished himself 
by slaying Goliath. Saul appointed him to 
a military command, and gave him his 
daughter Miclml to wife; but he had soon to 
flee fronn the king*s jealousy. In the cave 
of Adullam, near Gath, he gathered a troop 
of 400 freebooters, witli whom he ranged 
through the country between Fhilistia and the 
Dead Sea. SmV$ expeditions against him put 
him to great straits, and for over a year 


David became a vassal of the Philistine king 
of Gath. After the death of Saul and 
Jonathan at Gilboa, he reigned seven and a 
half years in Hebron over the tribe of Judah, 
while Ishbojiheth, Saul’s son, ruled the rest of 
Israel. On the death of ishbosheth, all Israel 
chose David as king. He conquered the 
independent city of Jebus (Jerusalem), and 
made it the political and religious centre of 
his kingdom, building a palace for himself on 
its highest hill, Zion (the * city of David ’), 
and placing the Ark of the Covenant there 
under a tent. In the course of a few years 
the conquest of the Philistines, Moabites, 
Aramacan.s, Edomites and Ammonites re- 
duced the whole territory from Egypt to the 
Ihiphrutes. The last years of his long reign 
ol thirty-two years in Jerusalem were troubled 
by attempted revolutions by his sons Absalom 
and Adonijah. The death of the greatest of 
the kings of Israel took place at earliest 1018, 
at latest 993 B.o. * The sweet singer of Israel ' 
was doubtless the creator of the sublime 
religious lyric poetry of the Hebrews, though 
possibly not many of the Psalms as we have 
them are David's own handiwork. 

DAVID, or Dewi, St, the patron saint of 
Wales, according to the Antiales Camhriae 
(1 0th cent.) died in 601, Bishop of Moni 
Judeorum, or Mcnevia, afterwards St Davids. 
Ho presided over two Welsh Synods, at Brcfi 
and * Lucus Victoriae 

DAVID. I'wo kings of Scotland: 

David I (c. 1080 -1153), was the youngest 
of the six .sons of Malcolm Camnore and St 
Margaret (q.v.). Ho was sent in 1093 to 
England along with his sister Matilda (who 
in 1 100 married Henry I of Englan^, and 
remained for several years at the English 
court. In 1107, when his elder brother 
Alexander succeeded to the throne, David 
became Prince of Cumbria, with a territory 
which, besides part of Cumberland, included 
all southern Scotland except the Lothians. 
By his marriage in 1113 to Matilda, widovv 
of the Norman Earl of Northampton and 
daughter of the Saxon Earl of Northumbria, 
ho became Earl of Huntingdon. In 1124 he 
succeeded his brother on the Scottish throne; 
in 1 127 he swore, with the other great barons 
of England, to maintain the right of his 
niece, Matilda, to the English crown. In 
U35, then, he took up arms on her behalf 
when Stephen seized the throne, and pene- 
trated into England as far as Durham, where 
peace was purchased by the confirmation of 
the earldom of Huntingdon to his son Henry, 
and the promise of that of Northumberland. 
In 11.18 the war was, however, renewed, and 
David, deserted by Bruce and others of his 
Anglo-Norman vassals who owned large 
estates in England, was signally defeated at 
the * Battle of the Standard , near Northaller- 
ton. The next year a second peace was 
concluded, when the promised earldoin of 
Northumberland was bestowed on Prince 
Henry. The rest of David’s reign — which 
marks tne end of Celtic and the beginning of 
Feudal Scotland^ — was devoted to the welding 
of the different races of Scotland into one 
nation, the civilization of the people by ^e 
erection of burghs, the promotion of trade, 
manufactures and commerce, and fee 
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founding or restoration of bishoprics and 
religious houses. According to Bcllenden, 

‘ the croun was left indegent throw ampliation 
of grct rcntis to the kirk a state of matters 
that led James I (of Scotland) to remark, 
while standing by David’s tomb at Dunferm- 
line, that ‘ he was ane sair sanct for the 
crown He is often called ‘ St David 
though he was never formally canonized ; but 
his name was inserted in the calendar prefixed 
to Laud’s Prayer-book for Scotland (1637). 
He died at Carlisle, May 24, 1153, and was 
succeeded by his grandson, Malcolm. 

David n (1 324-71 ), only son of King Robert 
Bruce, was born at Dunfermline, and was 
married in 1328 to Edward IPs daughter, 
Joanna. In 1329 he succeeded his father, and 
in 1331 was crowned, with his child-queen, at 
Scone. In 1334 the success of Edward Baliol 
(q.v.) and Edward Ill’s victory at Halidon 
Hill forced David’s guardians to send him 
and his consort to France, whence he returned 
in 1341. Five years later he invaded England, 
but at Neville’s Cross, near Durham, was 
utterly routed by the Archbishop of York, 
October 17, 1346. For eleven years a prisoner 
in or near London, and at Odiham in Hamp- 
shire, at length in 1357 he was released on 
promise of a ransom of 100,000 merles, whose 
non-payment involved him in shameful 
dependence on England. In 1363 he actually 
proposed to his parliament that Edward Ill’s 
second son should succeed him on the 
Scottish throne; and though the proposal 
was curtly rejected the intrigue between the 
two kings was ended only by David’s death 
at Edinburgh Castle, February 22, 1371. 
Queen Joanna dying in 1362, David next 
year had married Margaret Logie, a comely 
widow, whom he divorced in 1369. By 
neither marriage had he any issue, so was 
succeeded by his sister’s son, Robert 11. 
DAVID, (1) F6Ucien, dah-veed (1810-76), 
French composer, born at Cadenet, was 
first a chorister in Aix cathedral, then at 
twenty entered the Paris Conservatoire. He 
became an ardent disciple of St Simon and 
of Enfantin; and finally, on the break-up of 
the brotherhood in 1833, travelled to the 
East. In 1835 he returned to Paris, and 
published his Moodies Orientales for the 
pianoforte. They were unsuccessful; and 
David remained in obscurity till his Desert 
(1844), a grand ‘ Ode-symphonie had a 
sudden and complete success. He failed to 
retain his popularity, but the oriental devices 
and motifs which he used influenced many 
other composers. 

(2) Ferdinand, dahjeet (1810-73), German 
violinist, was born at Hamburg, studied 
under Spohr at Cassel, and was concertmeis- 
ter at Leipzig from 1836 till his death at 
Klosters in the Orisons. Mendelssohn’s 
violin-concerto was written under his close 
supervision. See work by Eckardt (Leipzig 

^^flj^Gerhard, da'vit (c. 1460-1523), Flemish 
painter, born at Oudewater in Holland, in 
1484 entered the Painters’ Guild of Bruges, 
of which he became dean in 1501. The 
National Gallery, London, contains his 
admirable Canon and Patron Saints. See 
Portfolio for December 1895. 
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(4) Jacques Louis, da/i-vecd (1774 T 825), 
French painter, was born at Paris. He 
gained the ‘ prix dc Rome ’ in 1774, and at 
Rome devoted himself to drawing from 
the antique. On his return to Franco his 
Belisarius (1780) procured his admission 
to the Academy. Soon afterwards he married, 
and visited Italy again and also Flanders. 
It is in the works of this period, such as 
the Oath of the Horntii (1784), Death of 
Socrates (17SS), and Brutus Condemning his 
Son (1789), that the classical feeling is first 
clearly visible. David entered with enthusi- 
asm into the Revolution, and in 1792 became 
a representative for Paris in the Convention. 
He voted for the death of IxHiis XVI, was a 
member of the Committee of Public Safety, 
and was the artistic director of the great 
national fdlcs founded on classical customs. 
After Robespierre’s death he was twice 
imprisoned, and narrowly escaped with his 
life. Released in 1795, he produced his 
masterpiece. The Rape of the Sabines (1799), 
and in 1804 was appointed court painter by 
Napoleon. After the Bourbon restoration 
he was banished in 1816 as a regicide, and 
died at Brussels. See works by his grandson 
(1880), CantinelH (1930), and Life by A. 
Muiirois (1949). 

(5) Pierre Jean, called David d’Angers 
(1789-1856), French sculptor, was born at 
Angers. In spite of the opposition of his 
father, a wood-carvcr, he resolved to become 
an artist; and, tramping to Paris in 1808, 
placed himself under Jacques Louis David 
(q.v.). In 1811 his rilievo of the Death of 
Epammondas gained the ‘ grand prix and 
David proceeded to Rome, where ho became 
intimate with Canova. In 1816 he returned 
to France. A statue of the Great Condd 
established his reputation; and in 1826 ho 
was elected to the Institute and appointed a 
professor in the School of the Fine Arts. 
During the July revolution, David fought in 
the ranks of the people; in 1835-37 he 
executed the pediment of the Pantheon; in 
1848 his republicanism procured him a scat 
in the Constituent Assembly. After the coup 
d^dtat he was exiled, but soon returned from 
Greece to France, In the Angers museum 
200 of his works are preserved, as well as 
400 of his medallions and many drawings. 
See Life by Jouin (1878-90). 

DAVIDS, Thomas William Rhys (1843-1922), 
British orientalist, born at Colchester and 
educated at Brighton and Breslau, in 1866 
entered the Ceylon civil service, in 1877 was 
called to the bar in London, and was professor 
of Pali and Buddhist Literature in University 
College, London, 1882-1912; of Compara- 
tive Religion in Manchester, 1904-15. 

DAVIDSON, (1) John (1857-1909), poet, born 
at Barrhead, Renfrewshire, in 1890 went to 
London, and from 1885 until his suicide in 
1909 wrote verse, plays, novels, &c., the best 
known being Fleet Street Eclogues (1893). 
See study by H. Fineman (Philadelphia 1916). 

(2) Randall Thomas (1848-1930), Lord 
Davidson of X^ambeth (1928), Archbishop, 
born at Edinburgh, studied at Harrow and 
Trinity College, Oxford; was chaplain to 
Archbishop Tait and to Queen Victoria, 
Dean of Windsor, Bishop of Rochester 
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S and of Winchester (!895)» and Arch- 
) of Canterbury (1903 : resinned 1928). 
He wrote the life of Arclihishop I'ait (his 
father-in-law) in 1891. Kcc Life by CL K. A. 
Bell (1952), 

(3) Thomas (1838 70), poet, the ‘Scottish 
probationer was born at Oxnam, studied at 
Edinburgh, and in 1864 was licensed as a 
U.P» preacher. Sec lafc by Rev. James Brown 

^*(4) Thomas (1840 1900), Scottish writer on 
mediaeval philosophy, Rosmini, education, 
art, &c,, was born at Deer, Aberdeenshire, 
studied at Aberdeen, and from 1867 lived in 
the U.S.A,, an indefatigable ai\d tniginal 
thinker and teacher. 

DAVIES, (1) CMsfiim, or Mother Ross (1667 
1739), was born at Dublin and died at c’hdsca 
Pensioners* Hospital, having in 1693 enlisted 
as a private, and served through Marl- 
borough*s campaigns. She was several times 
wounded and thrice married, 

(2) Clement (1884 - ), Welsh politician, 

born at Llanfyllin, Morugotuerysnirc. He 
was educated at Llanfyllin anti 4‘rinity Hall, 
Cambridge, and was called to the bar in 1909, 
He became Liberal M.P. for Montgomery- 
shire in 1929, and in 1945 he was elected 
Leader of the decimated Liberal party in the 
House of Commons, liolding. this ollicc until 
September 1956, when he resigned. Ho 
stubbornly refused all ministerial olliccs 
offered by the C'onservative CJovernmcnts, 
did not enter into any political agreements 
with either of the twm great parlies and thns 
kept the Liberal party a separate fH)IiticaI 
entity. He conducted a brillmnt parliamen- 
tary defence of Scrctse Khuma against the 
actions of successive Labour and C'onserva- 
tive colonial secretaries. 

(3) Sir Henry Walford (I869H941; kt. 
1922), composer, organist and popular 
broadcaster on music, born at Oswestry, was 
professor of Music at Aberystwyth (1919 26), 
organist of St <icorge*s Chapel, Windsor 
(1927-32), master of the King’s Mustek 
(1934-41). See study by H. C, C:ollcs (1942). 

(4) Hubert Ikwy (1876-1917), playwright, 
born at Woodley, Cheshire, was a journalist 
in San b’rancisco, returned to England in 
1901, and disappeared in (917. He wrote 
Cousin Kate and The MaHme. 

{$) John (1565-1618), English poet and 
writing-master, was born at Hereford. His 
poems, not without merit but prolix and 
tedious, were collected by Dr Grosart (2 vols, 
1873). 

(6) Sir John (1569 4 626), poet and states- 
man, was born of a good family at Tisbury, 
Wiltshire. At sixteen he entered Queen’s 
College, Oxford, whence he passed to the 
Middle Temple, He was called to the bar in 
1595, but was disbarred three years later for 
breaking a stick in the dining-hall over the 
head of a wit whose raillery had provoked 
him. He returned to Oxford, but in 1601, 
after ample apologies, was readmitted to the 
Middle Temple, and was returned to parlia- 
ment for Corfe Castle. On the death of 
Elizabeth he accompanied the olHcial com- 
missioners to the Scottish court and quickly 
came into favour with James 1, who sent him 
in 1603 as SolicitnrrW.nftrat to Trel^nd. Three 


years later ho was appointed Irish attorney- 
general and was knighted. He supported 
severe repressive measures, and took part in 
the plantation of Ulster. He was for some 
time speaker of the Irish parliament; but 
was returned to the English parliament in 
1614 for Newcastle-under-Lyme, and prac- 
tised as king’s serjeant in England. He had 
been nominated chief-justice a month before 
hia death of apoplexy, December 7, 1626. 
In 1622 he collected into one volume his three 
chief poems-- 0/T/a\vrr«, or a Poemc of 
l>ancing (1596); Nascc Teipsum (1599), a 
long didactic piece on the soul’s immortality; 
and Hymns to Astram (1599), a collection of 
clever acrostics on the name Elizabeth Regina. 
His complete works were collected by Dr 
Grosart (3 vols. 1869-76). His widow, 
Eleanor J'oiichet, daughter of Baron Audley, 
married again, and survived till 1652. She 
imagined herself a prophetess. 

(7) Sarah Emily (1830-1921), English 
Icminist, born at Southampton, campaigned 
as secretary of a committee for access of 
girls to the Cambridge local examinations, 
grunted in 1865, helped to found Hitchin 
C'ollcgc for women (1867), which became 
Girton College, Cambridge (1873), of which 
she was secretary (1882 4904), and as a mem- 
ber of the London School Board (1870-73), 
agitated for l.ondon degrees for women, 
granteil in 1874. See study by B. Stephen 
(1927). 

(8) Williiim Henry (1871-1940), British 
poet, born in Newport, Monmouthshire, 
limigruting to the United States at the age of 
twenty- two, he lived partly as a tramp and 
partly as a casual workman until the loss of a 
leg whilst ‘jumping’ a train caused him to 
return to England, where he began to write 
and lived the life of a tramp and pedlar in 
order to raise sulOcient money to have his 
poems printed by a jobbing printer. A copy 
of this first work, A SouTs Destroyer^ came 
into the hands of Bernard Shaw, who arranged 
for its regular publication in 1907. The 
success of this book was consolidated by The 
Antohiograph); of a Supers tramp (1908). His 
later works, including the books of poetry 
Raptures (1918) and Foefs Caimdar 0927), 
the prose Adventures of Johnny Walker, Tramp 
(1926), and the essays Beggars (1909) and M/ 
Carden (1933), maintained his success. His 
Collected Poems (about 600) were published 
in 1943. In 1919 ne was awarded a Civil List 
pension. See his further autobiography, l>ater 
Days {1925) and the study byT. Moult (1934). 

DAVILA, Enrico Catcrino, dah'vTla Q576" 
1631), Italian historian, born near Padua, 
entered the service of Prance, and then that of 
Venice. He was shot near Verona by an 
assassin. His great work is the Storia delle 
guerre civUi di Francia, 15S8-9S Cl 630; trans. 
1647). 

DA VINCI. See Leonardo pa Vinci. 

DAVIOT, Gordon. See Mackintosh, Eliza- 
beth, 

DAVIS, (1) Dwight FiUey (1879-1945), 
American public official, born at St Louis, 
Missouri. In 1900 he donated an inter- 
national challenge cup for lawn tennis, com- 
peted for annually. The Davis Cup signifies 
woHd team championship 
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(2) Jefferson (1808-89), president of the 
Confederate States, was born in Christian 
county, Kentucky, studied at West Point, and 
served in several frontier campaigns, but 
resigned his commission in 1835. He entered 
congress in 1845 for Mississippi, and served 
with distinction in the Mexican war (1846-47) 
as colonel of volunteers. He was sent to the 
senate in 1847, 1848 and 1850; and in 1853- 
1857 was secretary of war. Returning to the 
senate, he succeeded Calhoun as leader of the 
extreme State Rights party, and as such 
carried in the senate (May 1860) his seven 
resolutions asserting the inability of congress 
or the legislatures of the territories to prohibit 
slavery. The lower house of congress refused 
to concur; the failure of the Democratic 
National Convention at Charleston to adopt 
like resolutions caused the disruption of the 
Democratic party; and the election of 
Lincoln to the presidency was an immediate 
result. In January 1861 Mississippi seceded 
from the Union; a few weeks later Davis was 
chosen provisional president of the Con- 
federate States, an appointment confirmed for 
six years in November, The history of his 
presidency is that of the war of 1861-65 (sec 
the articles on Grant, Sherman, Lee and 
Stonewall Jackson). In May 1865, after the 
collapse of his government, Davis was 
captured by Union cavalry, imprisoned for 
two years in Fortress Monroe on Hampton 
Roads, then released on bail. Though 
indicted for treason, he was never brought to 
trial; and he was included in the amnesty of 
1868. After 1879 he resided on an estate 
bequeathed to him in Mississippi. In 1881 
he published The Rise and Fall of the Con-- 
federate Government. He died December 6, 
1889; in 1893 his remains were translated to 
Richmond. See Lives by Alfriend (1868), 
Pollard (1869), his widow (2 vols. 1891) and 
McElroy (1937); also Craven’s Prison-life of 
Jefferson Davis (1866). 

(3) John (c. 1550-1605), English navigator, 
was born at Sandridge, near Dartmouth, 
about 1550, and undertook in 1585-87 three 
Arctic voyages in search of a north-west 
passage. In the last voyage he sailed with a 
barque of apparently not over twenty tons as 
far as 73° N. lat, and discovered Davis Strait. 
He next made two ill-fated voyages towards 
the South Seas and as pilot of a Dutch vessel 
to the East Indies. In his last voyage as pilot 
of an English ship he was killed by Japanese 
pirates at Bintang, near Singapore. His 
World^s Hydrographical Description (1595) 
and The Seaman's Secrets (1594) were edited 
by Captain A. H. Markham (Hakluyt Soc. 
1878). See Life by Sir Clements R. Markham 
(1889). 

(4) John (d. 1622), of Limehouse, a navi- 
gator to the East Indies, died at Batavia, 
having published in 1618 A Ruter or Brief e 
Direction for Readie Sailings into the East 
India. 

(5) Moll (fl. 1669), an actress and dancer, 
mother by Charles II of Lady Mary Tudor, 
whose son was the Earl of Derwentwater (q.v.), 

(6) Richard Harding (1864-1916), American 
writer, bom at Philadelphia, wrote novels, 
short stories and plays, and was a famous war 
correspondent. See Life by F. D. Downey. 


(7) Tijomas Osborne (1814-45), Irish poet 
and patriot, born at Mallow, studied at 
Trinity College, Dublin. Called to the Irish 
bar in 1838, he joined the Repeal Association 
though a Protestant, and in 1841 became 
joint-editor with John Dillon of the Dublin 
Morning Register. In 1842, with Dillon and 
Duffy, he founded the Nation newspaper, 

‘ to direct the popular mind to the great end 
of nationality His Poems and Essays wore 
published in 1846 (new ed. 1915), Prose 
Writings in 1890. See Memoirs Short 

Life (1896) by Sir C. G. Duffy, and T. W. 
Moody’s Davis ( 1 945). 

(8) William (1627-90), a Gloucestershire 
highwayman, known as the * Golden Farmer ’ 
from his always paying in gold. He was 
hanged for shooting a pursuing butcher. 

(9) William Morris (1850-1935), American 
gcomorphologist. was professor of Geology 
at Harvard, where he was educated. He 
introduced the term peneplain into physical 
geography to describe a rolling lowland, and 
was the first to formulate the doctrine of the 
* cycle of erosion \ 

DAVISON, William (c. 1541 1608), Queen 
HlizabctlTs secretary in 1586-87, and her 
stalking-horse in the execution of Mary 
Stuart, after which ho was imprisoned for 
two years in the 'rower. 

DAVISSON, Clinton Jo.seph (1 88 1-1958), 
American physici.st, educatea at Clricago and 
Princeton, where ho was instructor in physics 
before taking up industrial research at the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories. In 1927, with 
L. H. Gcrmcr, he discovered the diffraction 
of electrons by crystals. In 1937 he shared 
the Nobel prize for physics with George 
Paget Thomson. 

DAVITT, Michael (1846-1906), founder of the 
Irish Land League, was born, a peasant’s 
son, at Straid, County Mayo. Evicted from 
their small holding, the family emigrated to 
Haslingden in Lancashire (1851); and here in 
1857 the boy lost his right arm through a 
machinery accident in a cotton-factory. In 
1866 he joined the Fenian movement, and 
was sentenced in 1870 to fifteen years’ penal 
servitude. He was released in 1877; and, 
supplied with funds from the States, began 
an anti-landlord crusade which culminated 
in the Land League (October 21, 1879). 
Davitt was thenceforward in frequent 
collision with the government, and from 
February 1881 to May 1882 was imprisoned 
in Portland for breaking his ticket-of-leave. 
His Leaves from a Prison Diary were pub- 
lished in 1885. A strong Home Ruler, but 
Socialistic on the question of land nationaliza- 
tion, after the split in the party ho opposed 
Parnell (q.v.), and was returned to parliament 
in 1892 as an anti-Parnellite^ but unseated on 
the ground of clerical intimidation. In 1895 
he was returned unopposed by South Mayo, 
but resigned in 1899. 

DAVOUT, Louis Nicolas, dah-voo (1770- 
1823), French marshal, was born at Annoux, 
in Burgundy; was educated with Bonaparte 
at the military school of Bricnne. As general 
he accompanied Bonaparte to the Bast, and 
mainly secured the victoiy at Aboukir. A 
marshal of the empire (1804), he acted a 
brilliant part at Austerhtz (1805) and 
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Aucrstlldt, and was made Duke of Auerstfidt 
(1808). At Eckmilhl and at Wagnim ho 
checked the Austrians’ attack, and in 1811 
was created Prince of EcknuihL As governor 
of Poland he ruled that country with the 
harshest despotism; in the Russian campaign 
of 1812 he gathered fresh laurels on the tields 
of Mohilcv and Vitebsk. After the retreat 
from Moscow he bccantc governor-general 
of the liansc towns, and at Hamburg 
maintained a rc‘gimc of repression till the 
first restoration of the Bourbons, On 
Bonaparte’s return from Elba, Davout was 
appointed war minister; and after Waterloo 
he received the command of the remnant of 
the French army under the walls of Paris. In 
1819 he was made a peer of Prance. Sec his 
Correspomkmce (5 vols. 1885 87), and Lives 
by Chenier (1886), his daughter, the Marquise 
Blocqueville (.1 vols, 1879-80), and Montc'gut 

( 1882 V 

DAVY, (1) Sir Humphry (1778 1829), English 
chenust, was born and educated at Penzance, 
where his father was a wood-carver there and 
at Truro. In 1795 ho was apprenticed to 
a Penzance surgeon, wrote verses, made 
chemical experiments, entered on an encyclo- 
paedic course of study, and in 1797 seriously 
took up chemistry, br Bcddocs (q.v.). who 
in 1798 established a Pneumatic Institute at 
Clifton, took him as Ins assistant. Hero he 
met Coleridge and Southey, and experimented 
on the respiration of gajics (more than once 
nearly losing his life), and divseovered the 
ctfcct of laughing-gas. 'The account in his 
Researches^ Chetukal and Philosophical 
led to his appointment as lecturer to llic 
Royal Institution. He delivered his lirst 
lecture in 1801; and his eloquence and the 
novelty of his experiments soon attracted 
brilliant audiences. In 1803 he began 
researches in agriculture, on which he 
delivered his epoch-making Xcciwtt^-^Ehments 
of Agricultural Chemistr}f (1813). His fame 
chiefl)^ rests in the views originated in his 
Bakcrian lecture On Some Chemical Agencies 
of Electricity (1806), follow^ed up by the grand 
discovery that the alkalis and earths arc 
compound substances formed by oxygen 
united with metallic bases. He first decom- 
posed potash in 1807: when he saw the 
globules of the new metal, potassiium his 
delight was ecstatic. In similar manner he 
discovered the new metals sodimth barium^ 
strontium, calcium and magnesium. He 
lectured in Dublin in 1808 09, and received 
the LL.D. of Trinity College. In 1812 Davv 
was knighted, and married Mrs Apreece, nee 
Jane Kerr (1780 -1855), a lady of considerable 
wealth; in 1813 he resigned the chemical 
chair of the Royal Institution, when he was 
elected honorary professor of Chemistry. To 
investigate his new theory of volcanic action 
he visited the Continent widi Faraday, and 
was received with the greatest distinchon by 
the French savants, tliiough England and 
France were at war. In 1815 he investigated 
fire-damp and invented his safety-lamp. He 
was created a baronet in 1818, and in 1820 
succeeded Sir Joseph Banks as president of 
the Royal Society* In 1820-23 his researches 
on electro-magnetism were communicated to 

the society. Ha died at Oenava. Amnne- hist 


writings were Elements of Chemical Philosophy 
(1812); On the Safety- lamp (1818); Salmon ia, 
or Days of Fly-Jishing (1828); and Consola- 
tions in lYavei (1830)— all included in his 
Collected Works (9 vols. 1839-40). See 
Memoirs (1836) by his brother, John Davy, 
M.IX (1 790 “1868), who also wrote on Ceylon, 
physiology, the Ionian Islands, See.; Sir 
Humphry’s fragmentary Remains (1858); 
Lives by 'fhorpe (1896), Kendall (1954), and 
The Scientific Achievements of Sir ffumphry 
Davy by J. C. Gregory (1930V 

(2) John (1763-1824), English composer of 
* The Bay of Biscay See., was born, an 
illegitimate child, at Creedy Bridge, near 
Exeter; ^ was brought up by his uncle, a 
harnionious blacksmith; played and taught 
music at Exeter and London; and in London 
died penniless. 

DAVYS, John, Sec Davis. 

DAWKS, (1) Charles Gates (1865-1951), 
Republican vice-president of U.S.A. under 
Coolidge, 1925-29, financier and general, 
born at Marietta, Ohio, was head of the 
commission which drew up the ‘ Dawes plan ’ 
(1924) for German Reparation payments. 
He wa.s awarded the Nobel Peace prize for 
1925. 

(2) Richard (1708-66), Hellenist, was born 
near Market Bosworth. Cobet ranks him 
with Bentley and Porson as one of the ‘ three 
English Richards his own masters. 

(3) Sophia ( 1 790 ■ 1 840), EnglisWadventuress, 
born at St Helens in the Isle of Wight, was a 
fisherman’s daughter, an inmate in a work- 
house, an ofiiccr’s mistress, a servant in a 
brothel, mistress to the Due de Bourbon, 
wife (1818) to his aide-de-camp, the Baron do 
F’cuchdres, and perhaps the Due’s murderess 
(1830). 

DAWKINS, Sir William Boyd (1837-1929;. kt. 
1919), English geologist, was born at Butting- 
ton vicarage, near Welshpool, and educated 
at Rossall School and Jesus College,, Oxford. 
Ho joined the Geological Survey in 1861, 
became curator of Manchester Museum in 
1870, and professor of Geology in Manchester 
in 1872. His books arc Cave-hunting; or, 
Caves and the Early Inhabitants of Europe 
(1874); and Early Man in Britain (1880). 
DAWSON, (1) diaries (1864-1916), English 
antiquarian, victim or perpetrator of the 
’ Piltdown skull ’ hoax, was a Sussex lawyer 
who collected downland fossils as a hobby- 
Cranial fragments, found by him at Piltdown 
in 1912, together with parts of a jawbone 
unearthed later, were accepted by anthro- 
pologists as Lower Pleistocene human 
remains, and as such one of the greatest 
discoveries of the age, being named after 
him Eoanthropus Dawsoni. Many experts 
had doubts, but it was not until 1953 that the 
skull was formally denounced as a fake, after 
scientific tests had established that the 
jawbone was that of a modern ape, coloured 
to simulate age, that the cranium had also 
been stained to match the gravel deposits m 
which it was found, and that the fragments 
had clearly been * planted ’ on the site. See 
J. S. Weiner, The Piltdown Forgery (1955), 
and F. Vere, The Piltdown Fantasy (1955). 

(2) George Mercer (1849-1901), Canadian 
firfinlncrf^it <!r>ri of ^51. horn at Pictou. edneated 
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at McGill University, did much pioneer 
geological work in British Columbia and the 
Yukon, where Dawson City was named after 
him. . , , 

(3) Henry (1811-78), landscape-painter, 
was born at Hull, till 1835 was a Nottingham 
lace-maker, then took to art, and died at 
Chiswick, the price of his pictures having 
risen from £5 or less to £800 or more. He 
specialized in marine and river scenes, as 
The Wooden Walls of Old England, perhaps 
his best-known work. See Life by his son 

/I gQQ'\ 

(4) James (1717-46), the son of a Man- 
chester apothecary, was bred for the church 
at St John’s College, Cambridge, but having 
held a captaincy in Prince Charles Edward s 
army, was hanged on Kennington Green, 
His sweetheart died in her coach there 
simultaneously. The incident gave rise to 
Shenstone’s ballad ‘ Jemmy Dawson . 

(5) Sir John William (1820-99), Canadian 

geologist, father of (2), born at Pictou, Nova 
Scotia, studied at Edinburgh, and afterwards 
devoted himself to the natural history and 
geology of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 
He was appointed superintendent of educa- 
tion in Nova Scotia in 1850; and from 1855 
to 1893 was principal of McGill University, 
Montreal. He was an authority on fossil 
plants and was a systematic anti-Darwinian. 
Among his works are Acadian Geology (1855), 
Archaia (1858), Story of the Earth and Man 
(1872), Dawn of Life (1875), Origin of the 
World (1877), Fossil Men (1878), Egypt and 
Syria (1885), The Meeting-place of Geology 
and History (1894) and Relics of JPrimeval Life 
(1897). , ^ ^ 

DAWSON OF PENN, Bertrand Edward, 1st 
Viscount (1864-1945), English doctor, born at 
Purley, was physician-in-ordinary successively 
to Edward VII, George V, Edward YllI, 
George VI and Queen Mary. He became a 
baron in 1920, a viscount in 1936. 

DAY, (1) Daniel (1683-1767), a Wapping 
pump and block maker, the founder of 
Fairlop Fair. 

(2) John (1522-84), English printer, born at 
Dunwich, set up his press in London. One 
of the first English music printers, he pro- 
duced the earliest church service book with 
musical notation (1560), and in the same year 
Parker’s English version of the psalms, with 
music by Tallis and others. His most 
celebrated publication was Foxe’s Actes and 
Monuments (1563), better known as the Book 
of Martyrs, 

(3) John (1574-1640?), English dramatist, 
studied at Cams College, Cambridge, is 
mentioned in Henslowe’s Diary in 1598 as 
an active playwright, and collaborated freely 
with Chettle, Dekker, &c. His Works, 
privately printed by A. H. Bullen in 1881, 
include a graceful comedy, Humour out of 
Breath, and The Parliament of Bees, an 
allegorical masque. 

(4) Thomas (1748-89), English author of 
Sanaford and Merton, was bom in London, 
and thirteen months later by his father’s 
death became heir to £900 a year. From the 
Charterhouse he passed to Corpus, Oxford, 
where he formed a close friendship with 
Richard Lovell Edgeworth (q.v,). In 1765 


he entered the Middle Temple, in 1775 was 
called to the bar, but never practised, A 
disciple of Rousseau, ho brought up an 
orphan blonde and a foundling brunette, one 
of whom should become his wife. That 
scheme miscarried; and, admitted to the 
Lichfield coterie, he proposed first to Honora 
and next to Elizabeth Sneyd. She sent him 
to France to acquire the French graces; as 
acquired by him they but moved her to 
laughter. Finally in 1778 he married an 
appreciative heiress, Esther M lines, and spent 
with her eleven happy years, farming on 
philanthropic and costly principles in Essex 
and Surrey, till on September 28, 1789, ho 
was killed by a fall from a colt he was break- 
ing in. Two only of Day’s eleven works call 
for mention— TV/e Dying Negro (1773) and 
the History of Samlford and Merton (3 vols. 
1783-89). ’ The poem struck the keynote of 
the anti-slavery movement; the child’s book 
is excellent although sometimes like its 
author, ridiculous. Sec Lives by Kcir (1791), 
Blackman (1862) and Gignilliat (1933). 
DAYE, Stephen (r. 1610 68), American printer, 
born in London, in 1639 set up at llarvard 
the first New Ihigland printing-press. Ho 
died at Cambridge, Mass. 

DAY-LEWKS, Cecil (1904- ), British poet, 
bom in Ballintoghcr, Ireland. During the 
’thirties, together with Auden and Spender, 
he was highly regarded for bringing new life 
to poetry with contemporary symbols and 
ideas. He was publicized in 1936 for his 
pamphlet refuting Huxley’s defence of 
absolute pacifism, and in 1939 he broke away 
from Communism. He was profCsSsor of 
Poetry at Oxford (1951 56), and under the 
pseudonym of Nicholas Blake wrote excellent 
detective stories. His work includes From 
Feathers to Iron (1931), The Magnetic Moun- 
tain (1933), A Hope Of Poetry U934), The 
Friendly Tree (1936), Starting Point (1937), 
Overtures to Death (1938) and a traiivSlation of 
the Aeneid (1952). He was created C.B.E* in 
1950, and his Collected Poems appeared in 
1954. See study by C. Dyment (1955). 
DEAK, Francis, clay'-ahk (1803 76), Hun- 
garian statesman, born in Sdjtor, Zala, prac- 
tised as an advocate, entered the national diet 
in 1832, and played the part of a moderate, 
becoming in 1848 minivStcr of justice. Hailed 
in 1861 as leader in the Diet, by his efibrts 
Hungary’s constitution was restored in 1867 
and the dual monarchy of Austria-Hungary 
established. 

DEAKIN, (1) Alfred (1857-1919), Australian 
statesman, born in Melbourne, became 
minister of public works and water-supply, 
and solicitor-general of Victoria, and under 
the Commonwealth attorney-general (1901) 
and prime minister (1903-04, 1905 -08, 1909- 
1910). 

(2) Arthur (1890-195^, British trade union 
leader, born at Sutton Coldfield, be^n work 
on 4s. a week at thirteen in a Dowlais, 
S. Wale^ steel works, A full-time trades 
union official from 1919, he became in 1935 
assistant to Ernest Bovin, general secretary 
of the Transport and General Workers 
Union, following the Bevin tradition that a 
trade union leader should be a first-class 
organizer rather than an ‘ agitator In 1945 
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he became general secretary of the 1.300,000- 
Qtrnnc union and was president of the World 
Federation of I'radc IJnions front 1045 till 
J 949 when he led the British withdrawal from 
the organization because of its Continunist 
domination. vSubscqucntly he was one of the 
founders of the International ('onfedcration 
of Free I'radc llnioUvS. He became a 
Companion of Honour in 1949, was chair- 
man of the I'.U.C in 1951 and continued to 
be one of the most iuOuential members of its 
General Council till his death. 

DEANE, (1) Henry (il. 1503). was Archbi.shop 
of Canterbury irom 1501 till Ins death, 
having previously been prior of Idanthony 
near Gloucester, chancel for and jusficiarv of 
Ireland, Bishop of Bangor (1496) and of 
Salisbury (1500). 

(2) Richard (IbU) 53), l-nglish admiral, 
born at I'cmplc Guiting in (ilouccstcrshire, 
fought through the Great Rebellion for the 
ParliamcnU sat on Cliarlcs Fs trial, com- 
manded afterwards by sea and land, and fell 
in the great naval battle with the Dutch otV 
the North Foreland, June 2, 1653. 

PEAT, Marcel, thy-ah (1894 1955), French 
politician, born at Gucrigny, founder in 1933 
of the Socialist Party of France, which was 
Fascist in outlook. 1 lis pro-Na/i sympathies 
procured him the post of minister of labour 
m the Vichy government, and having 
achieved notoriety by his ruthless deporta- 
tions of F'rcncli workers to Germany, he (led 
thither himself in 1945, was sentenced to 
death in but evaded arrc.st until his 

death at 'furin. 

PK BARY, t leinrich Anton (1831 88), Cxcrmun 
botanist, was born at F’runkfurt-am-Main, 
and died at Btra.sburg, lirsl rector of it.s 
reorganized university, He^ studied^ the 
morphology and physiology of the fungi and 


the myxomycctiic. 

PE BEAUVOIR, Simone, hd-vwa/ir (1909 ), 

French existentialist writer and novchst, born 
in Paris, studied philosophy with Sartre (q.v.) 
as a fellow-student at the Sorbonne, where 
she wa.s professor (I94F43), and became 
closely imociatcd with hb literary activities 
after World War IF Her owm works enrich 
existentialism with an essentially feminine 
sensibility. They include 7bny u*s hommvs 
sont monels (1946), J^Amerique mtjour le four 
(1950; trails, 1952), Im detaiime sexe (1949; 
trans. 1956), her masterpiece Les Mandarins 
(1954; trans. 1957) which won the Prix 
Goncourt (1954), The iMtig March (Eng. 
trans, 1958) and Memoirs of a Dutiful 
Daughter (Eng. trans, 1959), 

DE BONO, Emilio (1866 1944), Italian 
fascist politician and general, born at Cassano 
d’Adda, was a quadrumvir in Mussolinib 
march on Rome (1922), governor of I'ripoli- 
tania (1925), colonial secretary (1939) and 
commanded the Italian forces invading 
Abyssinia (1935). He voted against Musso- 
lini in the Fascist Supreme Council (1943) 
and was summarily tried and executed as a 
traitor by neo-fascists in Verona January 10, 
1944. 


OEBEETT. John (e. 1750-1822), a London 
^uMisher, known by his Teera$e (1st ed. 

0 &, Eugene Victor (1855-1926), Amorioan 


politician, born at Terre Haute, hid., was 
SociaIi.st candidate for the American presi- 
dency 1900, 1912, 1920. His pacificism 
brought him imprisonment 1918-21. See 
study by M. Coleman (N.Y, 1930). 
OKBURAU, Ga.spard, dvdaTro (1796-1846), 
I'rcnch actor, born in Bohemia, developed 
mime^ into a line art and romanticized the 
traditional harlequinade by the introduction 
of the Pierrot motif. 

DEBUSSY, Claude Achille (1862-1918), 
FVench compo.scr, born on August 22 at St 
CJcmiain-en-Laye, received his musical educa- 
tion at the Paris Conservatoire (1873-84), 
studying piano under Mamiontcl. la 1879 
he travelled Europe as the ‘ musical com- 
panion ’ of Tchaikovsky’s friend Mine von 
Meek, and in 1884 he won the Prix dc Romo 
with hb cantata l^Etfant prodigue. His early 
work was induencctl by Wagner, for whom 
he hud a great admiration, but he branched 
oir into a more experimental and individual 
vein in his first mature work, the Prdlude 4 
Vaprh-midi d' an faum\ evoked by Mallarmd’s 
poem, which first won him fame. FIc added 
further to his reputation with his operatic 
setting of Maeterlinck’s Pelkkis et MiHisandc^ 
begun in 1892 but not performed until 1902, 
and some outstanding piano pieces, Images 
and Pndudt\s\ in which he moved further 
from traditional formulae and experimented 
with novel techniques and elTccts, producing 
the pictures in sound which led his work to he 
described as ‘ musical Impressionism Ho 
extended this new idiom to orchestral music 
in Im Mer (1905), the orchestrated Images^ 
and other pieces, and later elaborated his 
piano style still further, as in the scintillating 
Eeux d artifice and the atmospheric 1m 
CathMralc enghutie. In his later period he 
composed much chamber music, including 
pieces for the llule and the harp, two instru- 
ments peculiarly suited to his type of music. 
Debussy in his private life was shy and 
reserved, particularly in his last years, which 
were clouded by hi.s sulfering from the cancer 
which caused his death, but although he 
shunned the social round he frequented 
literary circles and was a friend of Verlaine 
and Baudelaire, some of whose poems he set 
to music. He married in 1899 Rosalie 


Texier, a dressmaker, whom he left somewhat 
callously in 1904 for Emma Bardac, who 
became his wife in 1905. Flis compositions, 
intensely individual, explored new and 
original avenues of musical expression, and 
had a profound clTect on French music in 
general and piano music in particular at the 
turn of the century. See Life and Works 
(Eng. trans. 1933) and a study (1949) by 
L6on Valias; also Lives by Myers (1948) and 
Lockspeiser (1951). ^ , 

DEBYE, Peter Joseph Wilhelm, de-bt 
(1884-' ), Dutch-Amcrican physicist, born 

at Maastricht, educated at Munich (where 
he later lectured), professor successively at 
Zurich, Utrecht, Gdttingen and Leipzig, was 
director of the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute for 
Physics, Berlin, 1935-40. Nobel prize-winner 
for chemistry (1936), he went in 1940 to the 
U.S.A. as professor of Chemistry at Cornell. 
He is specially noted for his work on mole- 
cular strpeturef He was also a pioneer in 
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X-ray powder photography. Ho is a foreign contained many good arguments for free 
member of the Royal Society, and a Rumford trade. 


and Faraday medallist 

DECAMPS, Alexandre Gabriel, de-ka (1803- 
1860), painter, was born in Paris. A pioneer 
of the Romantic school, he was a great 
colourist, specializing in Oriental scenes and 
biblical subjects. One of his best pictures, 
The Watering Place, is in the Wallace 
collection. 

DECATUR, Stephen, -kay'- (1779-1820), 
American naval commander, was born in 
Sinnepuxent, Marjrland, of French descent, 
and became a midshipman in 1798. He 
served against the French, and in the war with 
Tripoli (1801-05) gained great distinction; 
his achievement of burning the captured 
Philadelphia off Tripoli, and then escaping 
under the fire of 141 guns, Nelson pronounced 
* the most daring act of the ago Promoted 
captain in 1804 and commodore in 1810, 
in the war with England in 1812 he captured 
the frigate Macedonian, but in 1814 surren- 
dered, after a resistance that cost him a fourth 
of his crew, to four British frigates. In 1815 
he chastised the Algerines for piracy, and 
compelled the dey to declare the American 
flag inviolable. Ho was killed in a duel by 
Commodore James Barron, near Bladens- 
burg, March 22, 1820. 

DECAZES, Elie, Due, dddcahz (1780-1860), 
French statesman, was called as a French 
advocate and judge to the Plague by the king 
(1806), supported the Bourbon restoration, 
and after 1815 was the moderate liberal 
minister of Louis XVHI (q.v.), who made 
him a duke. Fie was ambassador in London 
(1820-21), and held dignities under Louis 
Philippe. Later he developed the coalfields 
on his estates in Aveyron. His eldest son, 
Louis Charles (1819-86), was foreign minister 
m 1873-77. 

DECIUS, Caius Messius Quintus Trajanus 
(c. 200-251), a Roman emperor. He was 
born at Budalia, in Lower Pannonia, and was 
sent in 249 by the emperor Philippas to 
reduce the rebellious army of Mocsia. The 
soldiers proclaimed him emperor against his 
will, and Philipp us encountered him near 
Verona, but was defeated and slain. Decius’ 
brief reign was one of warring with the Goths, 
and he was killed near Abricium in 251. 
Under him the Christians were persecuted 
with great severity. 

DECKEN, Karl Klaus von der (1833-65), 
German traveller, was born at Kotzen, 
Brandenburg, served (1851-60) in the 
Hanoverian army, and then from Zanzibar 
began a journey to Lake Nyasa, which failed 
through treachery. In 1862, with Kersten, 
Kilimanjaro to the height of 
13,780 feet. He was murdered by a Somali 
on an East African expedition. See Kersten’s 
in Ostafrika (4 vols. 

1869—79). 

DECKER, (1) Sir Matthew (1679-1749), a 
political economist, born at Amsterdam, 
came to London in 1702, and having made a 
fortune m commerce, received a baronetcy in 
1716, and sat in parliament. He published 
anonymously two pamphlets: one (1743) 
proposed to raise all die public supplies 
from a tax upon houses; the other (1744) 


(2) Thomas. Sec Dfkkhr. 

DE COSTER. See Costi-r. 

DEE, John (1527-1608), English alchemist, 
was born in London, and educated there, at 
Chelmsford, and from 1542 to 1545 at St 
John’s College, Cambridge. One of the 
original fellows of Trinity (1546), he earned 
the reputation of a sorcerer by his mechanical 
beetle in a representation of Aristophanes’ 
Peace, and next year he fetched from the Low 
Countries sundry astronomical instruments. 
This was the first of many foreign visits—to 
Louvain and Paris (1548 -51), Venice and 
Presburgin Hungary (1563), Lorraine (1571), 
FrankCurt-on-Odcr (1578), Bohemia (1583- 
1 589) and even, it is said, St I lelcna. Flc was 
imprisoned under Queen Mary on suspicion 
of compassing her death by magic (1555); 
but Edward VI had conferred two church 
livings on him, ant! Elizabeth showed him 
considerable favour, twice visiting him at his 
Morllako home, and in 1595 making him 
warden of^ Manchester C’ollege. He was 
constantly in diniculties, though ho claimed 
to have found in the ruins of Glastonbury a 
quantity of the Elixir, one grain of which 
transmuted into gold a piece of a warming- 
pan, Indeed, I\c appears to have been as 
much dupe as deceiver, the dupe of his own 
assistant, Edward Kelley, during 1582-88. 
This knave, who had lost both cars in the 
pillory, professeti to confer with angels by 
means ol Dec’s magic crystal, and talked him 
into consenting to a community of wives. Dr 
Deo died wretchedly poor and was buried in 
Mortlakc church. His eldest son, Arthur 
likewise an alchemist, a 
Incnd of Sir Thomas Browne. Dr Dee’s 
seventy-nino works deal with logic, mathe- 
matics, astrology, alchemy, navigation, 
geography and the calendar (1583). See his 
Private Diary, edited by Halliwell-PhilHpps 
(1842), and book by Hort (1922). 

DEEPING, (George) Warwick (1877-1950), 
English novelist, born in Southend. Flc 
trained as a doctor, but after a year gave up 
his practice to devote himself to writing. His 
early novels were mainly historical, and It was 
not until after the first world war, in which 
he served, that he gained recognition, with his 
best-^ller, Sorrell and Son (1925), which was 
later filmed. Other novels include OldPybus 
(1928) and Roper* s Row (1929). In his stories, 
all of which have a sentimental flavour, good 
breeding is represented as the cardinal virtue, 
enabling its fortunate possessors to triumph 
over adversity with slightly class-conscious 
^lomb. 

DEFFAND, Marie de Vichy-Chanarond, Mar- 
quise du, d^-fa (1697-1780). French noble- 
wmman of an old Burgundian family, was 
educated in a Paris convent, and as a girl 
became famous for her wit, audacity and 
In 1718 she married the Marquis du 
Deffand, but they soon separated; and for a 
number of years she led a life of gallantry and 
became a conspicuous flgure in Paris literary 
society. She was a correspondent of Voltaire, 
Montesquieu and D’Alembert. In 1753 she 
became blind, and in 1754 invited Made- 
moiselle Lespinassc to live with her and help 
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her to preside over her salon. The arrange- 
ment lasted for ten years, when a quarrel 
broke out, and Madcmoivsclle Ixspinassc 
departed, taking away with tier D’Alembert 
and others otThc elder lady’s former admirers. 
From 1766 Madame du Dclfand corres- 
ponded with Horace Walpole, who olVered 
help vyhen she lull into pecuniary troubles. 
She died at Paris. See licr Cornw'po/ufance 
(new ed. 5 vols. 1K65 67); her I.ortres d 
Horace IVa/poIc (3 vols. 1612; ed. by Mrs 
Paget Toynbee); works by Assc (1877), 
Percy (1893), Mine (h^^fcrval (1933). 

DKFOK, Daniel (1660 -1731), Idiglish author, 
born in London, son of a butcher, was 
educated at a dissenting academy, iio 
appears to have travelled widely on the 
Continent before setting up in the hosiery 
trade, lie took part in Monmouth’s rebellion 
and joined William Ill’s army in 1688. In 
his Appeal w Honour and Justice (1715), he 
describes his career I'roin that time onwards 
with its extraordinary shifts from merchant 
adventurer, to projector and government spy. 
Down to 1704 he strenuously supported the 
king’s party and earned William’s favour by 
the rude vigour of his poem The True-born 
JSnglishman (1701). In (ducen Anne’s reign 
he ran into trouble with his famous scjiub 
The Shortest ID/.v with the Dissenters {1702), 
the irony of which at first deceived the High 
Church party, ’fhe Queen being of that 
party, the consequence.s lor him were serious, 
viz. a ruinous line, the pillory and imprison- 
ment during the Queen’s pleasure. In 
Newgate he managed to conlmuc his pam- 
phleteering on such questions a.s * occasional 
conl'ormity’ and wrote a mock-pindaric 
Hymn to the Pillory. The Review, which he 
started on his release in 1704, is of importance 
in the history of journalism. Appearing 
thrice weekly down to 1713, it aimed at being 
an organ of commercial interests, but also 
expressed opinions on all sorts of political 
and domestic topics, thus initiating the 
modern leading article, 'fho * Scandal Club 
one of its features, anticipates the Tatler and 
Spectator, Besides writing The Review single- 
handed, he wrote, among much ephemeral 
pamphleteering, the astonishingly vivid ghost 
story r/jttf Apparition of One Mrs Veal, 
allegedly, like so many of his lictions, a true 
account of an actual happening. After 1704 
his political conduct becomes highly equi- 
vocal—tlio Appeal to Honour and Justice 
referred to above is an attempt at justitication. 
What is clear is that he undertook various 
secret commissions for the Tory ntinister 
Harley, including dubious dealings with the 
Scottish commissioners for Union in 1706- 
1707; that on Harley’s fall in 1708 he 
supported Nottingham’s ministry; and diat 
he again changed his coat on the return of 
Harley m 1710, On dbo accession of the 
House of Hanover Defoe turned to domestic 
affairs and to the writing of ffetion which — 
perhaps due to his dissenting conscience— 
was all passed off as actual history. In the 
first category we have such topics treated as 

would please the tradesman class with its 
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(1722) is slightly nauseating; hut Everybody s 
misiness is Nobody'* s Business still amuses. 

‘^‘hegory, Robinson Crusoe 
(171 )™20) IS pi course his title to fame. The 
underlying idea, how to exist in solitude and 
ticbarrcd the necessaries of civilization, is 
amazingly worked out and not without a 
strong element of prudential piety. Among 
the other six fiction s— the Journal of the Plague 
Year scents to have had a source in an actual 
diary^thc most vivid is undoubtedly Moll 
T holders (1722), which is still one of the best 
tales ol low life. He did not repeat this 
triumph m Roxana (1724). His most prolific 
year was 1720, when he completed Robinson 
Crusoe, The astonishing thing is that the 
inlonor sequel to the first part should have 
appeared m the same year as the famous 
Memoirs of a Cavalier and the brilliant (but 
unequal) Captain Singleton. Defoe’s versa- 
tility IS astounding. Apart from the social 
/or which _ we have to wait until 
Richardson, there is hardly a type of modern 
liction Im did not anticipate. Except for a 
lew squibs, his political writing is forgotten 
and his domestic writing is only interesting 
to the historian of social manners. His 
Review, however, gives him an important 
place m the history of journalism. In 1810 
bcott’s edition of the novels appeared in ten 
vols. This was extended by an Oxford 
edition in 1840 to include some of the 
miscellaneous works. G- A. Aitken’s 
Romances and Travels (1895-96), is the 
standard edition. Sutherland’s study (1937) 
and Moore’s (1939), are recommended. 

I>E FOREST, Ixe (1873- ), American 

inventor, born at Council Bluffs, Iowa, was 
educated at Yale and Chicago. A pioneer of 
radio, he introduced the grid into the therm- 
ionic valve, and invented the audion and the 
four-electrode valve. He also did much 
carly^ work on sound-reproduction and on 
television. 

DEFREGGER. Franz (1835-1921), Tirolese 
painter, noted tor his scenes of peasant life. 
See study by H. Hammer (1940). 

DEGAS, (Hilaire Germain) Edgar, di-gah 
(1834-1917), French ^tist, born in Paris. 
After studying at the Ecolc dcs Beaux-Arts 
under Lamothe, a pupil of Ingres (q.v.), he 
went to Italy, where he was influenced by the 
art of the Renaissance painters. On his 
return to Paris he associated with the Impres- 
sionists and took part in most of their ex- 
hibitions from 1874 to 1886. He was also 
influenced by Japanese woodcuts, andi, in the 
seem ingly casual composition of his paintings, 
by photography. He travelled in Spain and 
Italy and visited New Orleans, U.S.A., in 
1872--73j but most of his paintings and pastels 
(m which he particularly excelled) of dancers 
and women at their toilet were produced in 
his Paris studio, often with the aid of wax 
and clay models. His interest lay in precision 
of lino and the modelling of the human form 
in imace. Miss Lola at the Cirque Fernando 
is Tate Gallery, Rehearsal of the 
Ballet (c* 1874) is in the Louvre, Dancer 
lacing her Shoe (c. 1878) is in the Paris 


stuffy ptoy and eye on gain, r/ie Compleat MMeum of ImpreMionlsm7i>nnc7r at'the 
J^npish Tradesman (1115-21) has more of is in the Metropolitan Museum, NewYorfc. 

aain r>iAly m il” “iiHI thft If*! ri ^ t.- 
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(1873) is in Pau Museum. Latterly, because 
of failing sight, he concentrated on sculpture. 
See his Letters^ edited by Haldvy and Gudrin 
(193 1), and monographs by A. Vollard (trans. 
1928), F. Fosca (1954), J. Cabanne (1958) 
and the 4-voL study by P. A. Lemoisne 
(1946-48). 

0E GAULLE, Charles Andre Joseph Marie, 
~gdl (1890- ), French general and first 

president of the Fifth Republic, born 
November 22 at Lille, fought in the 1914-18 
war, from which he emerged an enthusiastic 
advocate of the air-armour combination on 
which Germany was to found its blitzkrieg 
of 1940. His book, The Army of the Future 
(1940), aroused considerable comment; but 
his etforts to modernize and revivify the 
French Army made little progress. With the 
fall of France, June 1940, De Gaulle fled to 
England to raise the standard of the ‘ Free 
French The failure of the Gaullist attempt 
to capture Dakar, together with the Gcncrars 
prickly, unaccommodating conduct of policy, 
combined to render his collaboration in the 
North African landings inadvisable; while 
his reconciliation with his military superior, 
the ex-prisoner of war General Giraud, was 
never much more than a gesture for the press 
cameras. Entering Paris at the head ol one 
of the earliest liberation forces, August 1944, 
de Gaulle became head of the provisional 
government; but being strongly suspected of 
aspirations towards an authoritarian rule, he 
withdrew to the political sidelines. Although 
thereafter keeping aloof from the murk of 
day-to-day politics, de Gaulle continued to 
exercise such widespread infiucnce that in 
May 1958, with the troubles in North Africa 
precipitating the collapse of all responsible 
government, the president of the Republic 
called upon him to head a temporary 
administration, charged with the rationaliza- 
tion of the North African imbroglio and the 
drafting of a new Constitution. A referen- 
dum confirmed to him powers as prime 
minister greater than any one Frenchman 
had enjoyed for decades, and he emerged 
triumphant as the one man able to inspire 
confidence after the melancholy post-war 
procession of vacillating leaders. In the 
elections which followed the adoption of the 
new constitution (Nov. 1958) his supporters 
won an overwhelming victory, though he had 
handed over the party leadership to Jacques 
Soustelle (q.v.) and was himself elected first 
president of the Fifth Republic in December 
1958 with greater powers than that oflice had 
previously bestowed. See his war memoirs, 
vol. i. The Call to Honour (1955), vol. ii, 
VVnit^ (1956), and study by A. L. Funk 
(195^. 

DE GUBERNATIS. See Gubernatis. 

DE HAVILLAND, Sir Geojffrey (1 882- ). 

British aircraft designer, built his first plane 
in 1908 and became director of the firm hear- 
ing his name, which produced many famous 
and diverse types of aircraft during and 
between the two world wars, including the 
Tiger Moth, the Mosquito (of revolutionary 
plywood construction) and the Vampire jet. 
The famous Comet jet airliner is also a pro- 
duct of the firm. He established a height 
record for light aircraft in 1928, won tlie 


King’s Cup air race at the age of fifty-one, 
and was knighted in 1944. 

DEHMEL, Richard (1863-1920), German 
poet, born, a forester’s son, at Wcndisch- 
Hermsdorfj Brandenburg, wrote intellectual 
verse showing the infiiicncc of Nicl/xhc. See 
his Mein Lehen (1922) and study by H. 
Slochowcr (1928). 

dEJAZET, FauJiiie Virginie, 

day-zha-zav 

(1797-1875), born at Paris, from five played 
children’s rdles with marvellous precocity, and 
later became famo>'« for her soubretle and 
‘boy* parts ((l^Ja:^Jh), In 1859-68 she 
managed, with her son, the h'olics-Drama- 
tiques, renamed the Tht'atrc Dejazet. See 
Lives by Duval (1876) and Lccomto (1892). 

DEKKER, (I) Eduard Doiiwes, pseud. Multii- 
tuli (l820-87)j Dutch government ollicial and 
writer, born in Amsterdam. He served for 
many years in the Dutch civil service in Java, 
and in his novel Max Uavciaar (1860), and 
in many bitter satires, he protested against 
the abuses of the Dutch colonial system. He 
also wrote a poetical drama. The School for 
Princes. 

(2) Thomas (e. 1570 -c. 1641), dramatist, 
was born in London, lie was a very prolific 
writer, but only a few of his pkiys were 
printed. In 1600 he published two comedies, 
The ShocmakcFs Ilolhlay, or the (Jentle Crafty 
and The Pleasant Comedy of Old Fortimatiis. 
The first of these pieces is one of the pleasant- 
est of old plays, and the second abounds in 
poetry of rare beauty. Dekker’s next play 
was Satiromastix (1602), which held up to 
ridicule Ben Jonson, with whom ere tins he 
had collaborated, and who in 1619 told 
Drummond of Hawthornden that Dckkcr 
was a knave. In 1603 Dckkcr published a 
pamphlet, The Wonderful Year^ which gives a 
heart-rending account of the plague. To the 
same date belongs the very amusing tract, 
The Bachelors Banquet, in which ho describes 
with gusto the ills of henpecked husbands. 
His most powerful writing is seen in The 
Honest Whore (1604; part it, 1630). Middle- 
ton assisted him in the first part. In 1607 
he published three plays written in conjunc- 
tion with Webster, the Famous History of Sir 
Thomas Wyat, Westward Ho and Northward 
Ho. The Bellman of London (1 608) pamphlet 
gives a lively account of London vagabonds; 
and Dckkcr pursued the subject in Lanthorn 
and Candlelight (1608). In The Quits Horn- 
book (1609) the life of a town-gallant is racily 
depicted. The excellent comedy. The Roaring 
Girl (1611), was written partly by Dckker, 
but chiefly by Middleton. From 1 6 1 3 to 1 61 6 
Dekker was confined in the King’s Bench 
prison for debt, as previously in the Counter 
prison. With Massinger he composed the 
Virgin Marytr; and Lamb was doubtless 
right in ascribing to Dekker the most beauti- 
ful scene (II, i). The Sun^s Darling, licensed in 
1624, but not printed until 1656, was written 
in conjunction with Ford. A powerful 
tragedy. The Witch of Edmonton (posthu- 
mously published in 1658), was written by 
Dekker, Ford and Rowley. We hear of 
Dekker in 1637, when he republished his 
Lanthorn and Candlelight as English Villainies, 
and then he drops out of notice. His plays 
were collected in 1873 (4 vols.), and his 
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pamphlets in 1KH4 H6. See M, I - lluut\s 
study (1912) and lucicr Brookes Jmlor 

DE^Sk)NING , Wlllein or William i I ‘^04 ), 

American painter, born in Ktntetiiam. He 
migrated to the U.S.A. in ami is one 

of the leaders of the nu>dern Atncriean unit- 
fmurative artists. Init his well known painliim: 
ppcmKW / (1952) m the NUtsemu of Khnlern 
Art, New York, is an expressitnust itpurc 


DIE LA BhXllK, Sir Henry Thomas (17'hi • 
1855), I'.nNish peoUndst, horn near I ondon, 
served a year in the army, and m I H 17 heent i, 
a fellow of the Cicolopical Society, of which 
he was elected president in IH47. in lH2Uhe 
published a paper on the temperature and 
depth of the Take of cicneva; in IH24 he 
visited Jamaica, and published one on its 
ffcolopy. Other works arc a Ahmwo/ o/ 
(koioKV (IHJl), Ahwt‘<in‘/ow in 77n*orr//cu/ 
Genhgy (IHJ4) ami a iuufh^^h'ui Oimrvt^r 
(1853),’ In 1832 he tweamc head of the newly 
constituted Cicolop.ieal Survey. He founded 
the GcolopJcal Museum and the School of 


DEI/A<!U<HX, Terdhmml Victor Kup,AiK% t/fTu- 
krwah (179H 1863). h'rench painter, horit at 
Charenton. was the son oi flmrUxs (1741- 
1805). who Imd been foicipn nunistcr under 
the Directory, and prefect of Marseilles. As 
a boy Hugiinc developed a love of art, and in 
1861 he entered the studio <d‘ ciuerin,^ where 
his fcll0W“pupil was (iOieunlt. xvhosc famous 
Rnftoftfw Mvdum fuive him early ittspirahon. 
In 1822 he exhibited at the Institute ihmtnnmi 
Vergil in Hell, and in IH24 7‘/m Mimatre of 
Sekf (now in the Touvre). Ihdh of these 
pictures, particularly the latter* with its loose 
drawing and vivid colouring, shocked the 
devotees of the austere tuul »tatiiest(iic 
classical style, and aroused a storm of criti- 
cism. C'kmstable’s ^laywain, which was hung 
in the same exhibition, profoundly impressed 
Delacroix, who moved even further away 
from the tniditloiud treatment in bruhunt 
canvases of historical and dramatic scenes, 
often violent or macabre in subject, among 
them The Exxemhm of Eaikra, now in the 
Wallace collection, and the famous iJherty 
Guiding ihe People (1831,^ Louvre), A 
journey to Morocco and Spain with undiplo- 
matic mission in 1832 led to several pictures 
with an oriental tlavour, such as Algerktn 
Women (1834), and he also turned to literary 
themes, notably from Shakespeare and 'lasso. 
In 1838 he began work on a series of panels 
for the library of the Chamber of lOeputies, 
choosing as his subject the history of ancient 
civilization, but despite this ollidid recogni- 
tion and despite the fact that the Government 
had bought hi» Mtmmre of Sclo, he was 
regarded as a rebel in the art world and was 
not elected to the Institute until 1857, Per- 
haps the greatest figure in 19th-century 
French art, Delacroix was one of the most 
accomplished colourists of all time, andi was 
responsible for shifting the emphasis away 
from the meticulous but pallid techniques of 
Ingres and David. His draughtsmanship 
and loose composition have been criticized, 
but the aberrations wore often deliberately 
contrived In order to achieve balance of 


colour. A man of immense energy, he 
inlercsled liimsclf in politics and literature, 
and assiiiuously kept a daily journal from the 
auc of tvveniy-thrcc until the year of his 
tleath, recording fascinating details of his 
hie aiul work. Sec (he Journal (Fng. tr, by 
W. Pneh. 1938), and studies by Meicr-Graefe 
(1922), R. 1‘seholier (1926 29) and H. Oraber 
(1938). 

DFTATIELI), K. M., pseud, of Kdnie6 
Kli/ahoth Monica Dashwood (1890- 1 943), 
I'nglish novelist, born in Lliindogo, Mon., 
a writer of gay, light novels of country life, 
full of local colour and gossip. Sec her 
X)iary of a Pro vine ia I Ladv (1931). 

DE LA MARK, Walter (1873 1956), poet and 
noveli.st, was born at Ciuirllon in Kent. The 
promise of Songs of Childhood (1902, by 
* Walter Ramal '), his prose romance Henry 
Hroeken (1904), his children’s story The Three 
Alulhi Mulgitrs (1910) and his novel of the 
occult The Reiurn (1910) w'as fullillcd in his 
volumes of poetry The Listeners (1912), 
Peoeock Pie (1913), The Veil (1921), in the 
fantastic novel Memoirs of a Midget (1921), 
in books of short stories such as On the Edge 
(1930). Romanticist and musician in words, 
I)e la Mare has delighted children and grown- 
up readers alike by the delicate enchantments 
and humour of his miirchen world. He 
became CTI. in 1948, O.M. in 1953, and in 
that year published a new volume of lyrics 
O Lovely England. Sec Sir Russell Brain, 
Ten witfi Walter de la Mare (1957). 

DICLAMBRE, Jean doseph, (1749- 

1H22), h'rench astronomer, born at Amiens, 
studieil under Lalandc. He attracted atten- 
tion by his tables of the motion of Uranus; 
and in 1792-99, with M6chain, he measured 
the arc of the meridian between Dunkirk and 
Barcelona. 

DELAND, Margaret Wade, n4e Campbell 
(1857-1945), born at Allegheny, Pa., pub- 
lished The Old Garden, ond other Verses 
(1886), John Ward, Preacher (1^8), Philip 
and his Wife (1894), See. 

1>ELANE, John T’haddeus (1817-79), English 
journalist, born in London, graduated in 1839 
from Magdalen Hall, Oxford, where he was 
more ramou.s for horsemanship than reading. 
John Walter, however, his father’s neighbour 
in Berkshire and proprietor of: The Times, had 
early marked his capable character; and in 
May 1841, not yet twenty-four, he became 
joint-editor of The Times. For thirty-six 
years Delane held this post, aided, however, 
for twenty-five of them by George Dasent 
(q.v.). Under him The Times attained a 
circulation and an influence unparalleled in 
journalism. Ho wrote no articles, but con- 
tributed excellent reports and letters. His 
exposure of the railway mani% his attacks 
upon the management of the Crimean war, 
and his strong opposition to Britain’s assist- 
ing Denmark in 1864 were noteworthy. He 
resigned in 1877. See Lives by Dasent 
(1908), Sir E. Cook (1915); also The History 
Of the Times, vol . 2 ( 1 93^, 

DELANO, (Mary Granville) 0700-88), 
was bom at Coulston, Wiltshire. The niece 
of Lord Lansdowne, she married first, in 
1718, *fat snufiy, sulky* Alexander Pen- 
darvas (1659-1724); and secondly, in 1743, 
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the Rev. Patrick Dclany (1685-1768), an 
Irish divine, Swift’s friend, and the author 
of a dozen volumes. After his death she 
lived chiefly in London, till her own death 
at Windsor. Her much-admired ‘ paper- 
mosaics *, or flower-work, have long since 
faded; but she is remembered through her 
patronage of Fanny Burney and by her 
Autobiography and Correspondence (6 vols. 
1861-62). ^ , 
DELAROCHE, Hippolyte, known as Paul 
(1797-1856), French painter, was born m 
Paris. He studied under Gros, from whom 
he absorbed the technique of the large 
historical subject painting. Many of the best 
known examples of this genre, as applied to 
English history, have come from his brush, 
including Death of Queen Elizabeth (1827), 
Princes in the Tower (1831), Execution of 
Lady Jane Grey (1834) and Strafford receiving 
Laudas Blessing. From this period until 1841 
he was engaged on his grandest work — the 
series of paintings in the Ecole des 
Arts, in the execution of which he was aided 
by Armitage and other of his pupils. He 
never fully recovered from the death of his 
wife, daughter of Horace Vernct (q.v.), in 
1845, and his work after this shows a falling 
off in quality. He was professor of Painting 
at the !l6cole des Beaux Arts from 1833. See 
Rees, Vernet and Delaroche (1880). 
DELAROCHE, Mazo (1885- ), Canadian 

novelist, born in Toronto, wrote Jalna (1927), 
the first of a series of novels about the 
Whiteoak family. Whiteoaks (1929) was 
dramatized with considerable success. 

DE LA RUE, Warren (1815-89), British 
astronomer and electrician, was born in 
Guernsey. He was educated at Paris, and 
early entered his father’s business — the 
manufacture of pajier-warcs — for which his 
inventive genius devised many new processes. 
He invented the silver^ chloride battery and 
did research on the discharge of electricity 
in gases. A pioneer of celestial photography, 
he invented the photo-heliograph. 
DELAUNAY, Robert, dido-nay (1885-1941), 
French artist, born in Paris. He was origi- 
nally apprenticed to a stage designer and 
turned to painting in 1905. He was associated 
with the Blaue Reiter Group (1911-12), but 
is principally known as the founder of 
Orphism. Although he painted many 
pictures of Paris (particularly the Eijfel Tower) 
his researches into colour orchestration as 
applied to abstract art influenced many 
artists, especially Marc and Klee. Sec the 
monograph by F. Gillcs de la Tourette (1950). 
DELAVIGNE, Jean Fran 90 is Casimir, di-la- 
veen'y^ (1793-1843), French dramatist, satirist 
and lyrist, was born at Le Havre. He became 
popular through his Messiniennes (1818), 
satues upon the Restoration. Les Vipres 
siciliennes (1819), a tragic piece, was followed 
by VtiCole des vieillards and Les Comidiens 
(1821), Louis Xf partly founded on Quentin 
Durward (183:H, Le Faria, Marino Paliero, 
Les Enfants d' Edouard, Don Juan d'Autriche 
(1835) and La Fille du Cid (1839). He was 
made an Academician in 1825. 

DE LA WARR, Thomas West, 3rd or IZth 
Baron (1577-1618), the first governor of 
Virginia, arrived there from England in 


June 1610, but nine months later was 
prostrated by ill-health, and died in 1618, 
The state of Delaware is named after him. 
DELBRUCK, (1) Hans (1848-1929), German 
historian of the art of w'ur, was a native of 
Riigcn, in 1885-1919 professor at Berlin, in 
1883-1919 editor of the Freussisclie Jahr- 
biicher. 

(2) Martin Friedrich Rudolf (1817-1903), 
for years Bismarck’s right-hand man, born 
at Berlin, in 1864-66 reorganized the ZoU- 
verein. 

DF-LCASSfi, Th6opIuIe (1852 4923), French 
loreign minister 1898 4905, 1914 45, pro- 
moted the entente cordiale with Britain and 
figured in Moroccan crises. 

DELEDDA, Grazia (1875-1936), Italian 
authoress, Nobel prize-winner for 1926, made 
her name with stories of her native Sardinia. 
DELEFINE, Mated, di-lep-een (1871- ), 

professor of Organic Chemistry in the CoU6ge 
de France (1930), has carried out considerable 
research on rhodium, organic sulphur 
compounds, tcrpcncs and pyridcncs. 
DEl.ESCLUZE, Louis Charles, di-lay-kluz 
(1809-71), French radical and journalist* was 
born at Dreiix. His politics drove him Trom 
France to journalism in Belgium (1835), but 
the February revolution (1848) brought him 
back to Pans, where his facile pen made him 
popular with the rabble but brought him 
imprisonment and he was ultimately trans- 
ported till 1859. (See his De Paris it Cayenne; 
Journal d'un transport 1867), In lo68 he 
started the Riveil, to promote the Inter- 
national; in the Paris Commune ho played 
a prominent part, and died on the last 
barricade. 

DELIBES, L6o, di-kcb (1836-91), French 
composer, was born at St Germain du Val, 
Sartfie, and died in Paris, where in 1865 he 
had become second director at the Grand 
Opera, and in 1880 a Conservatoire professor. 
He wrote light operas, of which Lakmi had 
the greatest success, but is chiefly remembered 
for the ballet Coppilia (1870), which has 
remained a prime favourite down to the 
present day. 

DELILLE, Jacques (1738-1813), French poet, 
was born near Aigucs-Perso in Auvergne. 
Educated at the College do Lisieux in Paris, 
he obtained a professorship in Amiens. His 
verse translation of Vergil s Georgies (1769) 
had an extraordinary vogue, and was praised 
by Voltaire. Its author was made an 
Academician in 1774, and, after holding a 
canonry at Moissac, was presented by the 
Comte d’ Artois with the abbacy of Saint- 
Severin. Les Jardins (1782), a didactic poem, 
was generally accepted as a masterpiece. 
The Revolution compelling Delillc to leave 
France, he travelled in Switzerland and 
Germany, and then in London occupied 
eighteen months in translating Paradise Lost. 
After his return to France in 1 802 he produced 
a translation of the Aeneid (1804), L Imagina- 
tion (1806) Les Trois Rignes (1809) and La 
Conversation (1812). During his life he was 
regarded by his countrymen as the greatest 
French poet of the day, and was even declared 
the equal of Virgil and Homer; but his fame 
suffered a rapid eclipse. See Sainte-Beuve’s 
Portraits litieraires, vol. ii. 
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DEI ISLE, { i ) Ji'ttit Biiptifitc I -owis Rom6 

n736-90), ln*ench physicist, born al Gray in 
Franchc-Conitc, a toundcr ot the science ot 

crysUlhW^JJIJ^^^ (H>K8 1768), L'rcnch 

astronoiucr, born at Laris, a pioneer in solar 
study and roinidcr of a Uii nous school ol 
Astronottny at St IVtcrsbur}*: in 17*.6, 

(3) Leopold Victor (l«2o LMO), Lrcnch 
Ubrarian and palaeographer, born at Valopncs, 
entered the manuscript department ot the 
Bibliothbquc nationalc in 1852, and became 
head of it in 1871. Three years later he 
was made adminiA'trateur-gaHraL He made 
important contributions to bibliography and 
literary history, especially in his work on 
Rccueil des Ms tor tens dcs goidcs er ac M 
franc (\ , ,, , 

DE lisle, Kouget. See R(n>uiir i>i; .tsi.u. 
DELITZSCU, Ei-anz (IHl.L'M)), German 

theologian and Hebraist, tuirn at Lctn/.ig, 
became professor of Hieology at Rostock in 
1846, at Hrlangcn in 1850, at Lcip/ag m 1867. 
One of the foremost among conspwativo 
German theologians, he exercised great 
personal inlluencc over a generation ot 
Leipzig students, and a long senes ol pro- 
foundly learned hooks extended a sound 
knowledge of Old TcvStament exegesis nx 
Germany, England and America. See Lile 
by S. L Curt&s (1891), His son, hrledrich 
(1850-1922), in IHll became professor ot 
Assyriology at Leipzig, in 1H9.3 at Breslau, m 

DmUS, SeVi-z/A (1) Erederkk (1862 1934), 
English composer, of iJcrmau-ScundinavKin 
descent, born in BnidfoixL Despite his 
musical gifts, his parents planned a commer- 
cial career for him, but when he was twenty 
he went to L'lorida as an orange-planter, in 
his leisure studying music Horn books and 
scores. He entered Leipzig Ckmscrvatory m 
1886, but was inllucnccd more by pneg, who 
befriended him there, than by Ins teachers. 
After 1890 he lived almost ctUircly m Lrancc% 
composing nroliflcally in an individual style 
unconnected with any traditiotud school. He 
wrote six operas, including Koanga (1897) 
and A VUlaga Romeo and Juliet (1901), small 
orchestral works, and larger choral and 
orchestral pieces, Appalachia, Sea /)rp and 
A Mass of Life, which are less lamihar. In 
1924 Delius, seized by paralysis, became 
helpless and totally blind, but with the 
assistance of Erie 1‘enby, who became ms 
amanuensis in 1928, he produced a group ot 
final works, including the complex A Song of 
Summer^ Idyll and Songs of FarewelL bee 
biographies and studies by F- ^ Heseltmo 
(1923), C. Delius (1935), E. Fenby (1936), 
A. Hutchings (1948) and Sir T. Bcecham 
(1959). , 

(2) Nikokus (1813-88), aemian Shakes- 
pearian critic, bom at Bremen- He b^me 
extraordinary professor in 1855 at Bonn, 
professor in 18d3- His early lectures vvere on 
Sanskrit and the Romance tongues, but he 
afterwards devoted himself to English and 
Shakespeare. He was responsible for the 
first critical edition of Shakespeare’s works 
in Germany (7 vols* 1854-61). 

DELL, Ethel Mary (1881-1939), British 
novelist, born in Streatham. As a writer of 


light romantic novels she enjoyed a tremen- 
dous vogue in the years between the wars. 
Her novels, which have been reprinted many 
times, include The IDiy of an Eagle (1912), 
The Keeper of the Door (1915) and Storm 
Drift (1930). 

DELLA CASA, Lisa (1919- ), Swiss 

soprano, born in Burgdorf near Berne. She 
studied in Zurich, first appeared at Solothurn- 
Bicl in 1943, subsequently joining the 
company at the Stadttheatcr, Zurich. Her 
appearance at the Salzburg Festival of 1947 
led to her engagement with Vienna State 
Opera C'ompany. A specialist in the operas 
of Richard Strauss, she shares with Lotto 
l.ehmann the distinction of having sung all 
three soprano r61es in Der Rosenkavalier. 

DELIA ROBBIA. See Robbia. 

DELOLME, Jean Louis (1740-1806), Swiss 
writer, born at Geneva, was an advocate 
there, but about 1769 came to England, where 
in spite of his literary activity, ho lived in 
great poverty, always in debt and repeatedly 
in prison. I laving inherited a small property, 
ho returned to Geneva in 1775.^ He is 
remembered for his Constitution of England 
(Fr. 1771, Engl. 1775), History of the Elagel- 
lants (1782) and Strictures on the Union 
(1796). In 1816 Dr Thomas Busby tried to 
prove that Dcloline was Junius. 

DELONEY, Thomas (e. 1550-1600), English 
balladist and writer of fiction. His Jack of 
Newburv, Thomas of Reading and Gentle 
Craft, with their lively dialogue and charac- 
terization. arc not far fi‘om the later novel. 
Mann edited his works (1912); see a study 
by cnievallcy nhiris 1926). 

DE LONCL George AVashington (1844-81), 
American polar explorer, born in New York, 
commanded the Jeannette in an attempt to 
reach the North Pole via Boring Strait in 
1879* Having abandoned his ship m the 
puck ice, he travelled 300 miles by sledge and 
boat to the Siberian coast, but only two ot 
his crew reached safety. See his diary of the 

iStfllME. (1) Marion (1613-50), French 

courtesan, born at Paris, where at an early 
period of her life her beauty and wit gathered 
a group of high-born lovers round her— 
among them the Duke of Buckingham, 
Saintc-Evremond, the Due de Bnssac and 
the Chevalier de Grammont. Even Richelieu 
was not insensible to her charms, and caused 
her to be separated from Cinq-Mars, her 
love for whom was the one ennobling passion 
of her life. During the early days of the 
Fronde her house was the rallying-pomt ol 
its chiefs, and Mazarin was about to imprison 
her when she suddenly died. See Mirecourt s 
imaginative Confessions (1851) and Fcladan s 

mlihert (c. 1510-70), French architect, 
was born at Lyons, and died in Pans. Royal 
architect to Henri H, he built the Tmlenes for 
Catherine de M6dicis, and the chateau of 
Anet, Meudon, &c. See study by A. Blunt 

Andr6s Manuel (1764- 18 49), 
Spanish mineralogist, born in Madrid, 
became professor of Mineralogy at theMexico 
School of Mines in 1793, and in 1801 dis- 
covered the metal vanadiunii* 
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DELUC, Jcaii Andr^, d^~liik (1727-1817), 
Swiss geologist, meteorologist and physicist, 
was born at Geneva, and, settling in England 
in 1773, was reader to Queen Charlotte till 
his death at Windsor. He tried to prove 
that creation as described in the Bible was 
consistent with science. He investigated 
atmosphere, the density of water, invented a 
hygrometer and was the first to record 
accurately the heights of mountains by the 
barometer. 

DELVAUX, Paul, deUvd' (1897- ), Belgian 

surrealist painter, born at Antheit. He has 
lived mainly in Brussels, where he studied, 
and exhibited mainly neo-impressionist and 
expressionist pictures until 1935. He was 
influenced by Chirico and Magritte, and has 
produced a series of paintings depicting 
nude and semi-nude girls in dream-like 
settings (e.g. The Call of the Night), using 
a palette which has gradually^ increased in 
brightness. Exhibitions of his work were 
held in London and Hew York in 1946. 
DELVIG, Anton Antonovitch, Baron von ( 1 798- 
1831), Russian poet, was born in Moscow, 
studied with Pushkin at the Tsarskoe Selo 
school and became keeper of the public 
library at St Petersburg. From 1825 to 1831 
he published the almanac Flowers from the 
North. 

DEMADES, dem'a-deez (c. 380-318 n.c.), an 
Athenian orator of great eloquence but of no 
principle. A bitter enemy to Demosthenes, 
he promoted the Macedonian interest, and 
was sent away in safety by Philip when taken 
prisoner at Chacronea (338), but had not the 
grace to be honest even in his anti-patriotism, 
and was put to death for his treachery by 
Cassandcr 

DEMARCAY, Eugene Anatolc (1852-1904), 
French chemist, in 1896 discovered spectro- 
scopically the element europium, and also 
gave spectroscopic proof of the discovery of 
radium. 

DEMBINSKI, Henryk (1791-1864), Polish 
general, was born near Cracow, entered the 
Polish army in 1809, and fought under 
Napoleon against Russia and at Leipzig. 
In the Polish revolution of 1830 he was 
commander-in-chief; in 1833 he entered the 
service of Mehemet Ali. On the outbreak of 
the Hungarian insurrection, Kossuth appoin- 
ted him commander-in-chief. He was 
hampered by the jealousy of Gorge! ; and 
after the defeat of Kapolna (February 26-28, 
1849) was forced to resign. On Kossuth's 
resignation he fled to Turkey, but in 1850 
returned to Paris. He was author of Mdmoires 
(1833) and four other works. 

DEMETRIUS, (1) the name of several kings 
of Macedonia, of whom the one surnamed 
Poliorcetes, ‘ besieger of cities was the son 
of Antigonus (q.v.), and obtained the crown 
in 294 B.c, He died the prisoner of Seleucus 
in 283. Several of the Seleucid kings of 
Shria were also called Demetrius. 

(2) See Dmitri. 

DEMETRIUS PHALEREUS (c. 345 B.c.- 
283 B.C.), Greek orator and statesman, was 
so named from the Attic seaport of Phalerum, 

1 where he was humbly born. Educated with 
Menander in the school of Theophrastus, 
he entered (c. 325) on public life, in 317 was 


entrusted by Cassandcr with the government 
of Athens, and satisfactorily discharged its 
duties for ten years. Latterly he became 
dissipated; and when Demetrius Poliorcetes 
approached Athens with a besieging army in 
307, Demetrius had to flee — first to Thebes 
and next to the court of Ptolemy Lagi at 
Alexandria. On Ptolemy’s death he retreated 
to Busiris in Upper Egypt, and died there of 
snake-bite in 283. 

DEMETZ, Fr6ddric Auguste (1796-1873), a 
French magistrate, the founder in 1839 of the 
great reformatory of Mettray, near Tours. 
DEMIDOV, a Russian larnily descended from 
a blacksmith at Tula, who in the time of 
Peter the Great amassed an immense fortune 
as a manufacturer of arms. Prince Anatolc 
(1813-70), educated in France, wrote Fovage 
dans la Rimie fnt}ridkmale (4 vols, Paris 
1839-49). 

DE MILLE, Cecil Blount (1881-1959) 
American lilin producer, born in AshtieldJ 
Massachusetts, acted on the stage and wrote 
unsucccssrul plays before discovering Holly- 
wood with Samuel Goklwyn (tj.v^) a.s a 
suitable place for shooting the tirst American 
feature film. The Squaw Man (1913). With 
the Gloria KSwunson comedy, Male and 
Female (1919), he became the most ‘ advan- 
ced ’ of American tilm directors. I'hrough 
The Ten Commandments (192.L re-made in 
cinemascope dimensions in 1957), The Sign 
of the Cross (1932), The Plainsman (1937, liis 
best film) and Reap the. Wiki Wind (1942) he 
made a reputation for box-oflice mastery of 
the vast film spectacle, on the formula of a 
high moral theme, enlivened by physical 
violence and sex, a notable exception being 
the filmed Passion play. King of Kings (1927). 
He also organized the lirst commercial, 
passenger air-line service in the U.S.A. in 
1917. 

DEMOCRlTUS> --mold- (fl. 5th cent. B.o.), a 
Greek philosopher, born at Abclcra in Thrace 
about 470 or 460 b.c., who is represented by 
untrustworthy tradition as continually laugh- 
ing at the follies of mankind. He travelled 
in the East, showed ceaseless industry in 
collecting the works of other philosophers, 
and was by far the most learned thinker of his 
age. He lived to a great age, but the date of his 
death is uncertain. 1'he few extant fragments 
of his numerous physical, mathematical, 
ethical and musical works were collected by 
Mullach (Berlin 1843). Democritus’s atomic 
system assumes an infinite multitude of atoms, 
instinct with a primary motion derived from 
no hmher principle; from their multitudinous 
combinations springs that vast; and varying 
a|?Krcgato called nature, in which he recog- 
nizes law but not design. His system, said 
to have been derived from Leucippus, was 
developed by Epicurus and Lucretius. See 
works by Liard (Paris 1873), Brieger (1884), 
Licpmann (1885), Natorp (1893) and Solovin© 

Jacqueis Claude, di-md^zhd 
(1808-94), a French litterateur, born at Paris, 
lectured at Beauvais, Rennes, Bordeaux and 
Lyons, and was professor of Rhetoric at the 
Lycee St Louis at Paris, and later at the 
Sorbonne. Among Ms works were Les 
Lettres et les hommes de kttres au XIX^ 
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slick’ (1H56); liistoire ik la lUiiraiure 
framitLse (1857), an admirable handbook; 
'Tableau dc la lUtiraturr francaLse an A TIT’ 
slide (185‘)); Ulstoirv dvs liftvnmaws 
itra/igif’cs (2 vols, 18H0). 

DKMOIVRE, Abralnitn, di-fmvah‘vr' (inny * 
1754), breach mathematician, was horn at 
Vilry, in C'hampuf.nev A Protestant, he cantc 
to England in H>88, after the rcvocalioiii of 
the Edict of Niudcs, and sntipnrtcd himself 
by teaching. Newton’s Priftcipia whetted his 
devotion to mathcnnilical studies, and at last 
ho ranked amoiu’; the leading nuithenmtieiuns 
of his time. In l(>n/ he \yas elected an 
F.R.S.; and he helped to decide the fuinous 
contest between New’ton (q.v.) and I.eibni/. 
for the merit of tlic. invention of tluxions. 
Latterly deaf, blind, somnolent (he would 
sleep twenty hours on end), he died itt 
London. Among his works arc 77/e l>octrm(' 
of Chances (17 IH), Annuities (1725) and 
Miscellanea Analytica de Scdelms et QuadtV’* 
mis (1730). 

1)E MOIKiAN, ( I ) Augustus ( I im 7 1 ). father 
of (2), was born at IVladura, Matiru.s Presi- 
dency, the son td* an ftultan army coloiiieL 
Educated at several English private schools, 
ho ‘read algebra like a novel*, w'cnt up to 
Trinity, Cumbritlge, whence he came out 
fourth w^rauglcr (1827), and in 1828 he 
became Erst professor of Mathematics in 
University follcgc, London. In 1831 he 
resigned tltis olllec, but resunted it 1830 66; 
and he was secretary ol' the Astronomical 
Society (1831 38 and 1848 54). A mathe- 
matician of dm lir.st order, he was minutely 
versed in the historv of the nuithctmuical and 
physical sciences; he also devoted himself to 
the development of the Aristotelian or 
* Formal ’ Logic. Ho wrote a ntunber of 
works on mathematics and logic, and con- 
tributed 850 articles to the Penny Cyclopaedia. 
See Memoir (1882) and 7^cw/////.vmictcv (1895) 
by his wife, Sophia EU/.abeth E'rend, 

(2) William Ereml (1830 1017), cerumie 
artist and novelist, son of (1), born in London, 
studied art at the Academy Schools, and 
started us a designer of tiles and stained glass, 
but became interested in pottery, and in 1871 
established a kiln in <!hclsca, where he turned 
out glazed ware in beautiful blues and greens 
which won much praise in artistic circles but 
made little money, and in 1905 ho hud to 
abandon the work. 'I'hcrcupon, at the age 
of sixty-live, ho began writing novels in a 
whimsical Dickensian manner. Joseph Vance 
(1906) was a great success, and several later 
books, as Alice^for-Short (1907) and Somehow 
Good (1908), also attained considerable 
popularity. FI is wife Evelyn Pickering ( 1 855- 
1919), whom he married in 1887, was a 
Pre-Eaphaelite painter. See Life by H. M. W. 
Stirling (1922). 

DEMOSTHENES, de^mof thi-mez, (1) (d, 413 
B.c,), Athenian general, in 425 B.c. assisted 
Cleon to reduce Sphaeteria, and in 413, 
having been sent to Sicily to the relief of 
Nicias, fell, fighting bravely, into the hands 
of the Syracusans, and was put to death. 

(2) (c. 383-322 B.c*), the greatest of Greek 
orators, lost his father at an early ajge. The 
fortune bequeathed to him was reduced by 
the neglect or fraud of his guardians; when 


he came of age he prosecuted them, and 
gained his cause, but most of his inheritance 
was irretrievably lost. I'his litigation com- 
pelled Demosthenes to the study of the law, 
and to the pursuit of it as a livelihood. Up 
to the age of thirty he conlincd himself to 
* speech-writing aud gained repute as a 
con.slitutional lawyer. His most famous 
constitutional law speech was delivered 
pcr.soually in support of Clcsippus against 
Leptines (354). He now made his first 
appearance as a politician; but continued to 
]U-actise as a speech-writer until he was forty, 
by which time he had made a fortune that 
allovved him to devote himself exclusively to 
politics. At the beginning of his political 
career danger threatened Greece from Philip 
ot* Mucedon; Demosthenes from the outset 
advocated a policy which might have saved 
Athens and Greece. Intelligent as was the 
Athenian democracy, it was only when 
events justilied Demosthenes that his policy 
was adopted. Philip’s attack on the state of 
OlyiUhus gave occasion to the Olynthiacs^ 
which, with the orations against Philip, the 
Philippics, are Demosthenes’ greatest speeches. 
Athens made war with Philip on behalf of 
OlyiUhus; but, having failed to save the city, 
found peace expedient. During 346-340 
Dcmostiicnos was engaged in forming an 
anti- Macedonian party and in indicting 
Aeschines for betraying Athens. War broke 
out again in 340, and ended in the fatal battle 
of Chacronea (338). Athens did not with- 
draw lier conhdence from Demosthenes; but 
the Macedonian party seized on a proposal 
to present him with a public crown as an 
occasion for his political destruction. The 
trial was held in 330, when in the famous 
speech On the Crown Demosthenes gloriously 
vindicated himself against Aeschines. In 324 
Ilurpalus, the treasurer of Alexander the 
Great, absconded to Athens with an enor- 
mous sum of money. It was placed in the 
state treaKSury, under the care of Demosthenes 
and others, and when Alexander demanded 
it, half was missing. Demosthenes was 
accused and condemned, but escaped from 
prison into exile. In 323 Alexander died, and 
Demosthenes was recalled to head a fruitless 
attempt to throw olF the Macedonian yoke. 
Iho battle of Crannon ended the revolt. 
Demosthenes fled to Calauroia, and, being 
there captured by Macedonian troops, 
poisoned iiimsclL A. Schafer’s Demosthenes 
und seine Zeit (2nd ed. 3 vols. 1885-87) 
eclipses all other works, good as are the 
handbooks of Brodribb (1877) and Butcher 
(1881). See too Blass’s Attische Beredsamkeit 
(2nd ed, 1893); the texts of Blass (1885-89) 
and Butcher (1903-07); and the English 
translations by Kennedy (1852-63) and Vince 
(1926-30). 

DEMPSEY, William Harrison, called Jack 
(1895- ), American boxer, born at 

Manassa, Colorado, defeated Jess Willard in 
1919 to win the world heavyweight title, 
which he lost to Gene Tunney m 1926. 

DEMPSTER, Thomas (c. 1579-1625), Scottish 
scholar, born in Aberdeenshire, was educated 
at Turriff, Aberdeen, Cambridge, Paris, 
Louvain, Rom© and Douai. A asealous 
Catholic, he held several provineial professor*^ 
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ships, and at Paris was a professor for seven 
years; but a brawl drove him to England, 
Ho married a beautiful wife there, and then 
returning to the Continent, at Pisa in 1616 
obtained a professorship. But his wife’s 
infidelities marring his peace, he removed to 
Bologna where he became professor of 
Humanities, and where he died. Dempster’s 
not too veracious autobiography forms part 
of his Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Scotonim 
(Bologna, 1627) — an erudite work in which, 
however, his desire to magnify his country 
often led him to forge the names of persons 
and books that never existed, and to claim as 
Scotsmen writers whose birthplace was 
doubtful, 

DENCK, Hans (c. 1495-c. 1527), German 
Anabaptist, born at Habach, Bavaria, became 
in 1523 rector of the Sebaldusschule in 
Nuremberg. From 1524 he preached a 
doctrine resembling Evangelical Quakerism 
in various parts of Germany. He wrote a 
commentary on the book of Micah (1531). 
Sec study by A. M. Schwindt (1924). 
DENHAM, (1) Dixon (1786-1828), English 
traveller in Africa, the comrade of Clapperton 
(q.v.), was born in London and died at 
Sierra Leone where he was lieutenant-gover- 
nor. 

(2) Sir James Stcuart, Bart. (1712-80), 
Scottish political economist, was born and 
died in Edinburgh, having returned thither 
in 1763, after seventeen years of exile for his 
share in the ’45. He succeeded to a Lanark- 
shire property in 1773, and then took the 
surname Denham. 

(3) Sir James Stcuart (1744-1839), only son 
of (2), commanded against the Irish rebels 
in 1798. 

(4) Sir John (1615-69), English poet, was 
the only son of an Irish judge himself of 
English birth, and was born at Dublin. He 
was educated in London and at Trinity 
College, Oxford, where Wood tells us ho was 
‘ a slow dreaming young man, and more 
addicted to gaming than study * a taste of 
which his own essay against gaming (1651) 
did not cure him. In 1634 he married and 
went to live with his father at Egham, an 
estate to which he succeeded four years later. 
At the outbreak of the Civil War he was high- 
sheriff of Surrey, and immediately joined the 
king. He fell into Waller’s hands on the 
capture of Farnham Castle, and was sent 
prisoner to London, but soon permitted to 
repair to Oxford. In 1641 he produced The 
Sophy, a feeble tragedy which was acted with 
great applause at JBlackfriars ; in 1642 
Cooper's Bill, a poetical description of the 
scenery around Egham, itself still read, but 
more famous in the merits of its greater 
successor, Pope’s Windsor Forest, avowedly 
an imitation. In 1648, being discovered in 
the performance of secret services for Charles 
I, he fled to Holland and France. In 1650 
he collected money for the young king from 
the Scots resident in Poland, and he several 
times visited England on secret service. At 
the Restoration he was appointed surveyor- 
general of works, and in 1661 created a 
Knight of the Bath. He was a better poet 
than architect, but he had Christopher Wren 
as his deputy. In 1665 he married a voun'^ 


girl, who soon showed open favour to the 
Duke of York. The poor poet for a few 
months went crazy. About the time of his 
recovery his wife died suddenly (January 
1667), not without suspicion of poison. 
Denham’s last years were miserable betwixt 
poverty and the satires of Butler and others. 

DENIFLE, Heinrich Souse, den'i-fid (1844- 
1905), Austrian Catholic historian, born in 
Tirol, compiled the Chartularium Vniversitatis 
Parisiensis (6 vols. 1889-97), and wrote 
Geschichte dcr Vniversitdien ini Mittelalter, 
Luther and Luthertum, &.c. 

DENIKIN, Anton Ivanovich (1872-1947), 
Russian general, in 1918-20 headed the anti- 
Bolshcvik forces, then went into exile and 
wrote books on his military experiences. 

DENIS, St (3rd cent, a.d.), the traditional 
apostle of France and hrst bishop of Paris, 
who was sent from Romo about 250 to 
preach the gospel to the Gauls; in Paris he 
made numerous proselytes. The Roman 
governor ordered Denis and two other 
Christians to be brought before him. As 
they continued firm in their faith, they were 
cruelly tortured and beheaded in 272 or 
290. 

DENIS, Maurice, dd-nee (1870-1943), French 
artist, born at Grandville. He was one of the 
original group of Symbolist painters, the 
Nabis, intlucnccd by Gau^nun. Some of his 
comments on the aesthetics of the modern 
movement have obUiinccl a wide currency. 
He wrote Theories (1913), Nouvelles duhrics 
(1921), Ilistoire de Tart r/lif^icux (1939) and a 
study of Sdniskr ( 1 942). In 1919 ho founded, 
with Desvallibrcs, the Studios of Sacred Art, 
devoted to the revival of religious painting, 
but perhaps his most famous picture is the 
Hommage d Cilzanne (1900), in the Mus6o 
d’Art Moderne, Paris, See monograph by 
R Jamot (1946). 

DENISON, Edmund Becketl. See Grim- 

TIIORPE. 

DENMAN, (1) Right Hou. George (1819-96), 
seventh son of (2), called to the bar in 1846, 
was Liberal M.P. for Tiverton in 1859-65 
and 1866-72, from which last year to 1892 he 
was judge, being in 1893 made a privy- 
councillor. 

(2) Thomas, 1st Baron (1779-1854), born 
in London, was educated at Eton and St 
John’s College, Cambridge, and entered 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1806, With Brougham he 
defended Queen Caroline (1820), and shared 
his consequent popularity. He was Whig 
M.P. for Wareham and Nottingham, 1818™ 
1826; was attorney-general in Earl Grey’s 
administration in 1830-32; became lord 
chief-justice in 1832, and was raised to the 
peerage in 1834. He retired from the bench 
in 1850. See Memoir by Sir Joseph Arnould 
(2 vols. 1873). 

(3) Thomas 3rd Baron (1874-1954), suc- 
ceeded in 1894, and was governor-general of 
Australia in 1911-14. 

DENNERY, Adolphe Philippe (1811-99), 
French playwright, born in l%ris of Jewish 
extraction, was clerk to a notary, but from 
1831 produced 133 dramas, vaudevilles, &c. — 
the most successful, Marie Jeanne (1845). He 
was the creator of the Norman watering- 
niace, C'^honror, di>,d in Pan'g* 
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DENNIS, John (1657-1734), cniio, 

was born in London, and educated at Harrow 
and Cains College, Cambridge, After a tour 
through France and Italy, he took his place 
among the wits and men of fashion, anti 
brought a rancorous pen to tlie assistance of 
the Whigs. His nine plays had little success. 
Pope’s h\ssay on C ViV/e/.vm (1711) contained a 
contemptuous allusion to one of them, 
Appins and Virp:inia (1706), answcretl by 
Dennis next month in Rnflecik>fL\' Crifical 
and Satirical, which ^ connuenced a long 
fond. Among his critical works is An limjy 
on the Genius and U'ritifiKti of Shakenpeare 
(1712). 

DENT, (1) Edward John (1790 1H53), chrono- 
mctcr*maker, was born and died in London. 

(2) Edward Jo-seph (1876 1957), Fnglisl^ 
musician, born in Yorkshire, was professor of 
Music at Cambridge I926--41. He made 
translations of many libretti and has written 
on opera, and lives of Scarlatti, Busoni and 
Hanciek In 1923 he helped to found the 
International Society for C'ontcmporary 
Music. 

(3) Joseph Mallahy (IH49 1926), British 
publisher, worked as a bookbinder in London 
and later (1BH8) founded the publishing house 
of J. M, Dent Sc Sons, whicit brought out the 
Temple Classics iind also Everyman's IMmiry. 

DENTATUS, Manias Curias (d, 270 me.), a 
Roman general famed for his noble simplicity, 
who between 290 and 274 n,(\ defeated the 
Samnites and Sabines, Pyrrhus, and the 
Lucan ians, 

DEPEW, Chaunccy Mitchell (1834-1928), 
American lawyer, railway director, politician, 
orator, horn at Pcckskill, New York, 
wrote Memories (1922), , , 

DE QUINCEY, J'homas (1785-4859), English 
writer, son of a Manchester merchant, was 
educated at Manchester Grammar School, 
whore ho proved an apt pupil. lU-health and 
the romantic vagabondage which was in the 
air then induced him to riin away from school 
and wander in Wales, lie had expectations 
from his father’s estate, but his guardian 
kept him to an allowance of a guinea a week. 
How ho managed to exist on this sum in 
London, where he now went, solitary and a 
waif, is movingly told in his Confessions oj an 
Opimt^^eater. Reclaimed from this vagabon- 
dage, he spent a short time at Worcester 
College, Oxford. It was here that he became 
addicted to opium. A visit to his mother at 
Bath brought him into contact with Cole- 
ridge, then resident at Bristol, and through 
him with Southey and Wordsworth. When 
these poets settled at the Lakes Do Quincey 
visited them there, and after a brief sojourn 
in London, which enabled him to make the 
acquaintance of Lamb, HazUtt and others of 
the ‘ Cockney * school ho took up his quarters 
at Grasmere in 1809. In 1816 he married 
Margaret Simpson, daughter of a ’ states- 
man by whom he had throe daughters and 
five sons, two of the latter distinguishing 
themselves as soldiers. De Quincey now set 
up as an author. Except for The Logic of 
Political Bcommy (1841), and an unsuccessful 
novel, his whole literary output, including 
The CopfessionSf consisted of magazine 
articles. The Confessions appeared as a 


serial in The London Magazine, 1821, and a 
once made him famous. Visits to London 
varied his existence at the Lakes, but in 1828 
the lure of the Edinburgh literati drew him 
to the northern capital, where he lived and 
worked till his death in 1859. It was the 
nourishing ago of the literary magazine, and 
Edinburgh rather than London was the centre 
of activity. For twenty years Do Quincey 
lent distinction to Blackwood's Magazine, 
Tait's Magazine and, occasionally. The 
Quarterly. The brilliance of his articles was 
marred by an incurable tendency to digress, 
which, though harmless and even enjoyable 
in the Confessions, is a constant irritation in 
an essay oh an abstract subject. His vast and 
curious erudition too got m his way and he 
did not know when to stop. For the general 
reader probably the tenth volume of Masson’s 
edition, which contains the csstiy on Style and 
that on Rhetoric, is suOlcicnt for the abstract 
writings, but the Dc Quincey who survives is 
the Dc Quincey of droam-fugucs and musical 
incantation, and for this wo must go to the 
Cotfessiotis, both in the original version and 
the enlarged one of 1856; and also to tlm 
fantasies Suspiria, Levana and Our Ladies of 
AfimniwCl 845), and the ' Dream- Fugue’ at the 
cud of The English MaiLCoach (1849).^ Those 
who do not mind the macabre treated jocosely 
may still lind some entertainment in the 
Blackwood article Murder Considered as a 
Fine Art. Masson’s edition of the works (ten 
vols. 1889-4)1) is not likely to be superseded. 
His Life also is the standard one. But see 
also Elton, Survey of English Literature, 1780 
to 1830, and studies by Sackville West (1936) 
and Proctor (1943). 

DERAIN, Andr6, di-rt (1880-1954), French 
artist, born at Chatoii. Ho is most famous 
for his Fauve pictures, executed from 1904- 
1908, when he was associated with Vlaminck 
and Matisse, Later landscape pictures show 
a romantic realism influenced by C6zanne. 
He also designed for the theatre (notably the 
Diaghilcv ballet) and illustrated several books. 
See the monographs by J. Lcymarie (1948) 
and D, Sutton (1959). 

I>KRBY, Earl of, a title conferred in 1485 on 
Thomas, second Lord Stanley, two months 
after Bosworth Field, where he had greatly 
contributed to Richmond’s victory. The 
Stanleys were descended from Adam do 
Aldithlcy, who attended Duke William to 
England, and whoso grandson, having mar- 
ried the heiress of Thomas Stanley, of Stef- 
ford, exchanged the manor of Thalk in that 
county, his wife’s marriage portion, for 
Stonelcy, in Derbyshire, and assumed the 
surname of Stanley. In 1405 Sir John 
Stanley, who had married the heiress of 
Lathom, got a grant of the Isle of Man, 
which he and his descendants ruled till 1736, 

(1) Janies, 7th Earl (1606-51), fought on 
the royalist side throughout the Great 
Rebellion, and, taken prisoner after Worces- 
ter, was beheaded at Bolton; his countess, 
Charlotte de la Tr6mouilie (d. 1663), is 
famous for her heroic defence of Lathom 
House (1644) and of the Isle of Man (16j51). 

(2) Edward Geoffirey Smith Stanley, 14th 
Earl (1799-1869), was born at Knowsley HalL 
Lancashire. He was educated at Etpri told 
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Christ Church, Oxford, where, in 1819, he 
gained the Latin Verse. Ho entered parlia- 
ment for Stockbridge in 1820; and in 1830 
became chief-secretary for Ireland under the 
Grey administration. He supported the 
Reform Bill, and signalized his Irish adminis- 
tration by two bold measures — one for 
National Education and another abolishing 
ten Irish bishoprics. In 1833 he became 
colonial secretary, and carried the emancipa- 
tion of West Indian slaves. In 1834, alarmed 
by a motion for secularizing; the surplus of 
tlic Irish Church temporalities, Mr Stanley 
seceded from the Whigs; in November he 
declined to join the Peel administration, 
and the Stanlcyites maintained an inde- 
pendent position; but he held the colonial 
seals in 1841-44. In 1844 he resigned 
his seat for North Lancashire, for which 
he had sat since 1832, and was called to 
the Upper House in his father’s barony of 
Stanley of BickerstafFc, having for ten years 
borne the courtesy- title of Lord Stanley, 
through his father’s succession to the earldom 
of Derby. In December 1845, when Peel 
determined to repeal the corn laws, he retired 
from the Cabinet, and in 1846 headed the 
Protectionists in the Lords. He was now 
regarded as the Conservative leader. In 1851 
he succeeded his father as Earl of Derby; in 
February 1852 he formed an administration, 
displaced in December following by a hostile 
vote against Disraeli’s budget. In 1858 he 
again became premier, and in 1859 his 
government brought forward a measure of 
reform; a hostile amendment having been 
carried, he dissolved and appealed to the 
country. When the new House met in June 
1859, he resigned on a vote of want of 
confidence. Returning to power in 1866, 
he passed the Reform measure of 1867 in 
conjunction with Disraeli, in whoso favour ho 
resigned the premiership in 1868. His last 
speech in parliament was made (1 869) against 
the Irish Church disestablishment. Lord 


Derby was styled by Bulwer Lytton * the 
Rupert of debate and stood in the very first 
rank of parliamentary speakers. An accom- 
plished scholar, he translated the Iliad into 
blank verse (1864), and was also a keen 
sportsman and a popular landlord. He cared 
little for office (ho refused in 1 863 the crown 
of Greece), and more than once injured his 
party by declining to form a ministry, notably 
on the fall of Aberdeen in. 1855. See Lives by 
Kebbel (1890) and Saintsbury (1892), and 
W. D. Jones, Lord Derby and Victorian 
Conservatism (1956). 

(3) Edward Henry Smith Stanley, 15th Earl, 
K.G., D.C.L,, LL.D., F.R.S. (1826-93), 
eldest son of (2), was born at Knowsley Hall, 
and educated at Rugby and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he took a double first. In 
1848 he became M.P. for Lynn, and in 1852 
was appointed foreign under-secretary in his 
father’s first ministry. After declining to join 
Palmerston’s ministry in 1855, he became 
secretary for India in his father’s second 
administration (1858-59), and carried the 
measure transferring the government of India 
to the Crown. He was foreign secretary in 
the third Derby and first Disraeli ministries 
(1866-68). In 1874 he again became foreign 


secretary under Disraeli; but resigned in 
March 1878 when the majority of the Cabinet 
determined to support I'urkcy by occupying 
Cyprus. In 1880 he delinitelj^ joined the 
Liberal party, and was colonial secretary 
(1882-85), but seceded on Home Rule. See 
his Speeches and Addresses (1894). 

(4) Frederick Arthur, 16th Karl (184L-1908), 
brother of (3), governor-general of Canada 
(1888-93). 

(5) Edward George Villiers (1865-1948), 
son of (4), director of recruiting (1915-16) 
war secretary (1916 18, 1922-24); ambas- 
sador to France (1918 20). Sec Life bv 
Randolph Churchill (I960). 

(6) Oliver Frederick George (1896 1950), 
second son of (5), leading Conservative 
politician; secretary of state for war (1940); 
colonial secretary (1942 45). 

DEREME, 'Fristan, nom-ile-plumc of Philippe 
Flue (1889 1941), French poet of the fantai- 
siste school. Works include La Verdure dor^e 
(1922, incorporating eight previous collections 
of poems), lIEnlh>enient sans clair de hme 
(1924), &c. 


DKRINGICR, Henry (I9th cent,), Philadelphia 
manufacturer of small arms, invented the 
pocket pistol known as a * derringer 

DERKOVrrS, Gyula (1894 ), Hungarian 

Expressionist and Cubist painter, born at 
Szombathdy. 

DE ROS, Georgiana, Lady ( 1795-1891), 
daughter of the Duke of Ricnmoitd, in 1824 
married William, Lord do Ros (I797-1874). 
A friend of the Duke of Wellington, she knew 
nineteen prime ministers. 

DFi ROSSI, Giovanni Battista. See Rossi. 

MKOLLEDE, Paul (1846 1914), I^rench 
politician and poet, born at Paris* His 
writings cried for revenge on Germany and 
he was active in the anti-Drcyi’us campaign. 
In 1900 he was exiled for 10 years for sedition, 
but returned in 1905. 

0EROZIO, Henry Louis Vivian (1809 -31), 
Eurasian poet-patriot, born at Calcutta. At 
nineteen he had published two books of 
poems and was lecturing on English history 
and literature at the Hindu College, Calcutta. 
And in the next four years ho had translated 
De Maupertuis, lectured on philosophy, 
written a critique on Kant, edited four 
journals, become embroiled in local politics, 
and instigated so much freeth inking and 
social rebelliousness that he was dismissed 
from the College a few months before he died. 
Much of his verse is imitativdy ornamental, 
but some of his sonnets put him among the 
lesser Romantics. See edition of his poems 
and critical study by F. B. Bradley Birt (1923), 

DE RUYTER. See Ruytee. 

DERWENTWATER, James RaddlfiTe, 3rd 
Earl of (1689-1716), was born in London, and 
brought up at St <3ermain. He succeeded as 
third earl in 1705^ on the death of his father, 
who had married Lady Mary Tudor, Charles 
IPs daughter by Moll Davis. In 1715 war- 
rants were issued against several gentlemen 
m the north, one of thorn against the young 
Catholic earl; but he fled from Dilston, his 
seat in Northumberland, and soon placed 
mmself at the head of a few retainers. From 
mis point the history of the Earl becomes the 
history of the Rebellion which ended in the 
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disastrous encounter at Preston. Derwent- 
walcr bore himself with heroism, but, with 
most of the rebel Icatlers, was taken prisoner, 
and conveyed to the l ower. At his trial for 
high treason at Westminster Hall he pleaded 
guilty, and threw himself on the king’s mercy. 
Every ctfort for a pardon failcti, and he was 
beheaded on Tower Hill. Sec a Life by 
F. J. A. Skeet (1929). 

DERZHAVIN, Gavriil Romanovich (174.^- 
1816), Russian poet, was born at Ka/an, and 
in 1762 entered the army as a private. His 
talents soon gained him promotion. In 1791 
he became secretary of state, in 1800 
imperial treasurer, and in 1802 minister of 
iuswe. See Life by l haraud (Paris 1925). 

DESAIX HE VKYCiOtJX, Louis Charles 
Antoine, (1768' 1800), born 

at St Hilairo-d’Ayat in Auvergne, entered the 
army at fifteen, and in 1796 covered himself 
with glory in Moreau’s famous retreat 
through the Black b'orcst. Behind the ruinous 
fortress of Kchl Desaix resisted the Austrians 
for two months, only capitulating, in 1797, 
when his ammunition was spent . H is greatest 
achievement was the conquest of Upper 
Egypt, after an ciglit months* campaign ( 1 799). 
Ho was shot in the battle of Marengo. 

DESARGIJES, C)!6ranL (\59,^ 1662), 

French mathematician, born at Lyons, 
lectured on mattiematies in Paris and is one 
of the founders of modern geometry. Most 
of his work was containc<l in his book 
Brouillon Brojtxi (1639) on conics. As an 
engineer ho took part in the siege of La 
Rochelle. , ^ 

DESAUGIERS, Marc, day-zil-zftay (1772' 
1827), French writer of songs and vaudevilles, 
whom some have set above Bdrangcr, was 
born at b'r^jus, and died in Paris, his residence 
from 1797. after adventurous years in Ban 
Domingo and elsewhere. 

DESAULT, Pierre Joseph, (1 744 •95), a 
French surgeon and anatomist, iounded the 
first school of clinical surgery in France. 

DESBARRES, Joseph Frederick Wallet, 
day-'bar (1722 1824), horn in England of 
Huguenot parentage, at the siege of Quebec 
(1759) was aide-de-camp to Wolfe. Ho 
surveyed the coast of Nova Scotia in 1763-73 : 
was heutenant-governor of Cano Breton and 
of Prince Edward Island ; and died at Halifax, 
N.S,, aged 102. 

DESCARTES, Rei()i6, day-kahrt. Latinized 
Cartesius (1596 1650), French rationalist 
philosopher and mathematician, rightly 
called ‘ the father of modern philosophy , 
born March 31 at La Have, near Tours, was 
trained at the Jesuit College at La Fleche, 
where ho was on cordial terms with Mersenne. 
Although ho was careful to remain a Roman 
Catholic all his life, he soon became dissatis- 
fied with scholasticism and, determined ‘ no 
longer to seek any other science than the 
knowledge of myself or of the great book of 
th© world % ho enlisted under Prince Maurice 
of Nassau (1617), but found ample time for 
his mathematical studies in the company of 
other mathematicians serving as engineers. 
In 1619 ho joined th© Bavarian army, and 
one winter’s day he was sitting, meditating 
by a stove (poSle)^ when he hit upon his new 
rationalism. His aim was certainty — the kind 


of certainty that did not rely upon unob- 
servotl entities for the explanation of natural 
events nor upon the authority of learned 
theologians, hut by submitting everything to 
reason, in short by extending the clearness 
and distinctness of mathematical ideas and 
proofs to all spheres of human knowledge 
and to knowledge itself. Ho began this quest 
by systematically doubting the evidence of his 
senses, by postulating a malignant demon 
who would falsify even mathematical and 
rational processes, but he found that in 
doubting he could not doubt that ho was 
thinking. This led him, as it had St Augustine 
before him, to the basic (if, of course systema- 
tically misleading) proposition"-Co.£r/m ergo 
sum (I think, therefore I exist). This con- 
clusion, because of its dearness and distinct- 
ness. must bo true. Another such conclusion 
was the idea of God as the absolutely perfect 
Being— an idea which imperfect humanity 
could never originate, hence God exists-— the 
ontological argument. God as the Perfect 
Being cannot deceive, therefore all rational 
and conceptual qualities, when presented to 
the mind, are indubitable, but physical 
properties may still deceive. Descartes 
embarks upon a dualism between mind and 
body and their properties which are for him 
mutually exclusive. They can only be united 
as in man, by the intervention of God. This 
dualism was later consistently worked out by 
Malcbranche, who explained processes in the 
nerves and brain arc merely the occasion of 
God’s producing a corresponding mental 
result (occm'iormdsm)i and rather dilferently 
by Leibniz, who postulated the ‘ pre-estab- 
lished harmony’ between the mental and 
physical worlds. For Descartes the brain 
was mysteriously situated in the pineal gland. 
Animals, lacking rational souls, arc mere 
automata. The Cartesian philosophy is to 
bo found in the Discoars de la methode 
(1637), and more fully in Meditationes 
de Prima Bhilosaphia (1641) and Principia 
Philosophiae (1644). Modern rationalisin is 
mainly a critical development of Cartesian 
metaphysics and British empiricism, almost 
by definition, a rejection of the Cartesian 
approach. In astronomy, his theory of 
vortices held the field till Newton. But his 
greatest achievement was his discovery and 
formulation of co-ordinate geometry (1637). 
In 1649, Descartes presented himself at the 
(jourt of Queen Christine of Sweden, an 
ardent student of his philosophj^ who insisted 
on having lessons from him at 5 o’clock each 
morning. Unaccustomed to such hours and 
the cold, Descartes caught inflammation of 
til© lungs and died in February 1650. See 
French studies by G, Milhaud (1921) and 
E. Gilson (1930), English works by Kuno 
Fischer (trans. 1887), S. V. Keeling (J934) and 
especially the two outstanding studies (1902 
and 1952) by N. Kemp Smith, who also 
edited Selected Writings (1952), and G. Ryle’s 
attack upon Cartesianism, The Concept of 
Mind (19491, ^ ^ 

BESCHAMFS, Eustache, called Morel, day-^ 
shd (c. 1345-c. 1406), French poet born at 
Vertus in Champagne, was brought, up by 
Machaut (q.v.), who may have been his uticle 
and who probably taught him his craft, A 
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soldier, a magistrate, a court favourite and 
a traveller in Italy and Hungary, he held 
important posts in Champagne, but after his 
patron, Charles V, died, his possessions were 
ravaged by the English. He composed 1 175 
lyrics, besides the Miroir de manage satirizing 
women, and several poems in the current 
fashion, deploring the miseries of the Hun- 
dred Years’ War. See the Oeuvres completes 
(11 vols. 1878-1903) edited by Queux do 
Saint-Hilaire and Raynaud. 

BESIBERIO DA SETTIGNANO (1428-64), 
a Florentine sculptor in the early Renaissance 
style, born at Settignano near Florence, was 
influenced by Donatello and della Robbia. 
DESMARETS, Jean, Sicur dc Saint-Sorlen, 
day-ma-ray (1596-1676), French poet, author 
of Comparaison de la langue et la poJsie 
frangaise avec la grecque et la latine (1670), 
first chancellor and co-founder of the 
Acaddmie franfaise, and a protagonist in 
the ancients versus moderns controversy. 
DESMOND, Earl of, a title conferred in 1329 
on Maurice Fitzgerald, along with county 
Kerry, and last borne by Gerald Fitzgerald, 
15th Earl, who in 1579-80 rebelled against 
Elizabeth, sacked Youghal by night and was 
proclaimed a traitor. He escaped the fate of 
the garrison at Smerwick, but was driven at 
last from his strongholds, wandered about 
for over two years, and was killed (1583) in a 
cabin in the Kerry mountains. 
DESMOULINS, Camille, day-moo-lt (1760- 
1 794), born at Guise, studied law along with 
Robespierre at the College Louis le Grand in 
Paris, but owing to a stutter never practised. 
His confused notions of classical republican- 
ism found vent in his pamphlets, La JPhih^ 
sophie au peuple frangais (1788) and La 
France lib re (1789), the latter published the 
day after the destruction of the Bastille, 
where he played a dramatic part. His 
Discours de la Lanterne procured him the 
sinister title of * Procureur-gdndral de la 
Lanterne In November 1789 ho began the 
brilliantly witty, cruelly sarcastic Revolutions 
de France e t de Brabant^ which appeared weekly 
until July 1792. His Tribune des patrioteSy 
however, died in its fourth number. Des- 
moulins had been a member of the Cordeliers’ 
Club from its foundation, and early clung to 
Danton. Elected by Paris to the National 
Convention, he voted for the death of the 
king. In the struggle between the Girondists 
and the Mountain he took an active part, and 
in May 1793, urged on by Robespierre, 
published his truculent Mlstoire des Brissotins, 
On December 5, came out the Vieux Cordelier y 
an eloquent expression of Desmoulins’ and 
Danton’s longing for clemency, Robespierre 
took fright at the reception of the third 
number, and soon became actively hostile. 
On March 30, 1794, Desmoulins was arrested 
with Danton; on April 5 he died by the 
guillotine, not too heroically. A fortnight 
later his beloved wife, Lucile Duplessis (1771- 
1794), whom he had married in 1790, followed 
him to the same doom, dying with the courage 
of a martyr. See books by Claretie (1908); 
Godart (Paris 1889); Miss V, Methley (1915), 
Arland (1928); and P. Compton (1933). 

DE SOTO, Fernando (c. 1496-1542), Spanish 
explorer, born at Jerez de los Caballeros, 


accompanied Pedrarius DAvila to Darien in 
1519, served in Nicaragua in 1527, and 
assisted Pizarro in the conquest of Peru, 
returning to Spain with 180.000 ducats. 
Charles V gave him pcrmis.sion to conquer 
Florida, and appointed him governor of 
Cuba; in May 1530 with 600 men he 
anchored in Tampa Bay, and the long search 
for gold was begun, h'or three years harassed 
by hostile Indians, lured onward by reports 
of wealth, the ever-decreasing company 
continued their toilsome march. In 1541 the 
Mississippi was crossed, and the third winter 
was spent on Washita River. Returning to 
the Mississippi in the spring, De Soto died 
of a fever on its banks; and to conceal his 
death from the Indians, hi.s body was lowered 
at midnight into the great stream ho had 
discovered. Hardly half of his followers 
finally reached Mexico, See Life by Cunning- 
hanie Graham (1903); also, the Discovery of 
Florida, cd. Rye (Hakluyt Soc. 1851). 
DESPARD, (I) (Imrlotte, mk- French (1844- 
1939), social reformer, advocate of women’s 
rights, and pacifist, a sister of Lord Ypres. 

(2) Edward Marcu.s (1751- 1803), con- 
spirator, was born in Queen’s County, 
Ireland, and at fifteen obtained an ensigney. 
From 1772 till 1790 he did good service 
in the West Indies, but was then recalled 
on frivolous chargCvS, proved in 1792 to bo 
baselesvs. His demands for compensation 
brought hinx iw'o years’ inxprisonmont 
(1798-1800), on his release front which he 
engaged in a crack-brained conspiracy to 
assassinate the king and to seize the Tower 
and Bank of England. I’or this, with six 
associates, he was drawn on a hurdle, 
hanged and beheaded. See Oman, The 
Unfortunate Colonel Dov/wn/ (1922)* 

(3) John (1745 1829), brother of (2), 
British general, was present at twenty-four 
engagements, mostly during the American 
War of Independence. 

DESPAUTERUJwS, Johannes (c. 1460-1520), 
a Fleming, whoso Latin grammar was much 
used in Scotland before tno Reformation. 
DESFENCER, Lord le. Sec Dash wood. 
DESFENSER, (1) Hugh le, justiciary of 
England from 1260, fell at Evesham fighting 
on the side of the Barons (1265). 

(2) Hugh (1262-1326), son of (1), after 
Gaveston s death (1312) became head of 
the court party; wa.s banished with his son, 
Hugh (1321), but recalled the next year by 
Edward 1 1 and created Earl of Winchester; 
and, after Queen Isabella’s landing, was 
taken and hanged at Bristol, as was his son 
at Hereford. 

DES FERIERS, Bona venture, day paw-yay 
(c. 1500-44), French writer, oorn at Autun, 
was a member of the court of men of letters 
assembled by Margaret of Navarre (q*v.). 
In a dialogue, Cymbalum Mundi (1537), 
under the pretence of attacking the super- 
stitions of the ancients, he satirized the 
religious beliefs of his own day. The book 
raised a storm of indignation, against which 
Margaret was powerless to shield him; and 
rather than fall into the hands of his perse- 
cutors he is said to have killed himself. 
His admirable Nouvelfes Rderdations et 
Joyeux devis (1558)| consist of 129 short 
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stories, both comic and romantic. To Dos 
P6ricrs has often been assigned the chief 
authorship of Margaret's llcpmrtu’nm Sjm 
Lacour’s edition ol his works (2 vols. 1856) 
and a monograph by Che-noviire (!886). 
DESPIAU, Charles, drs-pyo (1874 1946), 
French sculptor, born at Mont-dc-Mursan, 
was discovered by Rodin, who took him as 
a pupil. vScc study by Roger Marx (1922). 
DESPRRAUX. See BotM'Aii. 

DES PRES, Jostpdn, day-pray (r. 1450 1521), 
Dutch composer, born probably at C'ondc, 
where he died. A pupil of Okeghem (q.v.), he 
was Kapellmeister to I orctv/o dc’ Medicu 
Louis XU and Maximilian L A master of 
polyphony, he has left a number ot valuable 
masses and motets. Burney called him 
‘ father of modern harmony h See study 
by F. Blumc(i92b). / / t'.co 

DESSAUINES, dean Jaeepu's, -iven (r. 1758 
1806), emperor of Haiti, horn in Cuinca, 
was imported into Haiti as a slave. He 
was bought by a I'rcnch planter, whoso 
name he assumed, and in the insurrection 
(1791) was second only to 'Loussaint L'Ouver- 
lure. After the tir.st comprenttise he became 
governor of the southern part of the island, 
but soon renewed the war. and after infamous 
cruelties compelled the t • reach to evacuate 
Haiti in October 180.L He was created 
governor in January 1804, and on October 8 
was crowned emperor as Jean Juectues L 
But his cruelty and debauchery soon alienated 
even his tlrmest adltcrents, and while trying 
to repress a revolt he was cut down by 
Christophe (u.v.), wlm succeeded hum 
l)ES1 OIK HES, Philippe, ong, NCrieauU, 
ifay-umii <I680 I7.54), I-rench playwright, 
born at Tours, wrote seventeen comctlics, two 
of them admirable ic Phihm>pht* math^ 
(1 727) and /.c (thrivUA\ his masterpiece 
(I7.H2), 

DETAliTE, Jean Baptiste Kdoimrd, d&uth'/ 
(I848 1912), a IKench baitlo-painter ot the 
school of Mcissonier, horn in Pans, painted 
battle scenes while serving in the^ l-nmco- 
Russian war, also portraits, including 
Edward Vi I and the nuke af Cmmaimht, m 
the Royal Collection. 

DEUTSCKI, Ktmimie! Oscar Memihem, doyeh 
(1 829 73), Jewish orientalist, born in Silesia, 
in 1 855 became an assistant-librarian at the 
British Museum. He wrote on the lalmud 
in the Qmtrteriy Review (1 867). See his 
Literary Remains (\ HI 4), ^ ^ ^ 

DE VALERA, Kamon, J1882- 

), Irish statesman, was tmm m New 
York of a Spanislt father and Irish mother. 
Brought up on an uncle’s farm in County 
Limerick, lie became a teacher of mathe* 
matics in Dublin, and there asiociated 
himself wiiti various republican movements. 
A commandant in tho 19 U> nsmg, he narrowly 
escaped the tiring squad, was sentenced 
instead to life imprisonment but released on 
an amnesty in I9t7. In the same year he 
was elected M.P. for East CJare and became 
leader of Sinn 1^‘eiit, the niUipnalist move- 
ment. Rearrested for Hubversive nctjylues, 
he was released from Lincoln jiul in Michael 
Collins's daring raid in 1919, fled to the 
U.S.A., and was elected president of 
Eireann, He opposed the 1921 treaty with 


the British government and became leader 
in 1926 of Fianna Fail, the newly formed 
Republican opposition party, which won the 
1932 elections. President of the Executive 
Council until 1937, he was thereafter prime 
minister under the remodelled constitution. 
Ho instituted a number of constitutional 
reforms, introduced the Irish language into 
the educational system, worked to remove 
all vestiges of British influence, and secured 
Irish neutrality in World War Jl. The swing 
of the political pendulum removed him in 
1948 tind 1954, restored him in 1951 and 
(1957 59) when he was elected president of 
Ireland. In .spite of his colourful early career, 
his leadership ha.s been moderate, and he 
has opposed extremism and religious 
intolerance. See Lives by M. J. MacManus 
(1947) and M. C. Bromage (1956). 

DE VERE, Aubrey 'fhomas (1814-1902), 
Irish poet, was third son of Sir Aubrey De 
Vcrc (1788*1846), Bart., of Curragh Chase, 
Co. Limerick (himself a poet). , In addition 
to many volumes of poems he published 
poetical dninuis on Alexander the Great 
(1874) and Becket (1876), Essays on Poetry 
(2 vols, 1887), and works on Irish ecclesiastical 
politics and literary criticism. From 1851 
he was a C'atbolic. See his Recollections 
(1897). 

DEVEREUX. See EssKX, Earl of. 
DEVILLE. See SAiNTU-CtAiiui Diivn-LE, 
DEVORGILLA, See Baiuol. 

DEV lU ENT, de-freent, a family of German 
actors. Chronologically they arc: 

(1) lAidwig (1784 1832), distinguished both 
in comedy and tragedy, and especially in 
Shake.spcarcan characters. 

(2) Oirl August (1797-1872), nephew of (1), 
played lovers' parts, and married the diva, 
Madame Schrddcr-Dcvricnt (18(35”*60). 

(3) Ehilipp Eduard (180 1-77), brother of 
(2), was a oaritonc singer and actor, and 
wrote many plays and the valuable Geschlchte 
der deutschen Schauspielkunst (5 vols. 
1848 -74); he edited Shakespeare with his 
sou, Otto (1838 “94), also an actor, manager 
and playwright. 

(4) Gustav Emil (1803 -72), the most gifted 
of the three brothers, became identified with 
such characters as Hamlet, Tasso, and 
especially Rosa. 

(5) Max (1857-1929), son of (2), upheld 
the family tradition, 

DE VRIES, Hugo (1848-1935), Dutch 
botanist, bom at Haarlem, professor at 
Amsterdam in 1878-1918, continued MendoFs 

mWAR, Sir James (1842-1923; kt 1904), 
from 1875 professor at Cambridge and 
F.R.S., was born at Kincardine-on-Forth, 
and educated at Dollar, Edinburgh and 
Ghent. Ele liquefied and froze many gases, 
invented the vacuum flask and (with Sir 
F. Abel) discovered cordite. 

D*EWES, Sir Straonds ^ (1602-50), English 
antiquary, born at Coxden, near Chard, sat 
for Sudbury in the tong Parliament, and 
was expelled by Pride. His Diaries pd his 
transcripts of manuscripts (which els© had 
perished) possess high value. W. Koteste|n 
edited his /oiirnn/ (1924). 

DE WET, Christian (1854^,1922), Boer, general. 



DE WETTE 

had acquired fame as a lumtcr before he 
became conspicuous in the Transvaal war of 
1880-81; and in the war of 1899-1902 he 
was the nrost audacious of all the Boer 
commanders. He wrote a book on the war, 
and in 1907 he became minister for agri- 
culture of the Orange River Colony. ^ In 
October 1914 he joined the South African 
insurrection, and was taken in Oecember- 
He was sentenced to sk years' imprisonment, 
but released December 1915. 

DE WETTE, Wilhelm Martin Lehcrccht 
(1780-1849), German biblical critic, born at 
Ulla, near Weimar, studied from 1799 at 
Jena, and became professor at Heidelberg in 
1807, in 1810 at Berlin. A letter sent in 1819 
to his friend, the mother of Sand the assassin 
of Kotzebue, cost him his chair. In 1822 he 
became professor of Theology at Basel. Me 
wrote introductions to the Old and New 
Testaments, and a manual of Hebrew 
Archaeology. ^ ^ 

DEWEY, (1) George (1837-1917), American 
admiral, born at Montpelier, Vl., as com- 
modore in 1898 destroyed or took the whole 
Spanish fleet at Manila Bay without losing a 

(2) John (1859“1952), American philo- 
sopher, born at Burlington, Vt,, became 
professor of Philosophy at Columbia 
University (New York) in 1904. A leading 
exponent of pragmatism, he has written 
Essays in Experimental .Logic (1916), Rccori” 
struct ion in Philosophy (1920), The Quest for 
Certainty, (1929), Art as Experience ([934), 
&c. See studies by Hook (N.Y. 1939), cd. 
P- Schilpp (1943), and Nathanson (1951). 

(3) Melvil (1851-1931), American librarian, 
founder of the ‘ Dewey System ’ of book 
classification by decimals. See Life by 
G. G. Dawe (1933). 

(4) Thomas Edmund (1902- ), American 
politician, born at Owosso, Michigan. After 
studying law at the universities of Michigan 
and Columbia, ho became district attorney 
for New York County in 1937, and governor 
of New York State in 1942, being re-elected 
to this office in 1946 and 1950. He was 
Republican nominee for president in 1944 
and 1948, when by virtue of the * Dewey 
machine’, his campaign organization^ he 
appeared to be a much stronger candidate 
than President Truman (q.v.). 

BE WITT, Jan (1625-72), born at Dort, was 
the son of Jacob dc Witt, a vehement 
opponent of William II, Prince of Orange. 
Jan was one of the deputies sent by the 
States of Holland in 1652 to Zleeland, to 
dissuade that province from adopting an 
Orange policy. In 1653 he was made grand 
pensionary. The Orange party, during the 
war between England and Holland, was ever 
striving to increase the power of the young 
prince (afterwards William III); the repub- 
lican, or oligarchic part)^, composed of the 
nobles and the wealthier burgesses, with 
De Witt at their head, on the other hand 
sought to abolish the office of stadhouder. 
In 1654, on the conclusion of the war, a 
secret article in the treaty drawn up between 
De Witt and Cromwell deprived the House 
of Orange of all state-offices. After tlie 
restoration of Charles II, Be Witt leaned 
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to the side of France, all the more during 
the two years’ renewal of hostilities ( 1 665 67), 
in which he saved the remnant of the Dutch 
fiect, and which were terminated by the 
Peace of Breda. The Triple Alliance (1666) 
for a time arrested Louis XI Vs designs 
upon the Spanish Netherlands; but on bis 
invasion of the United Provinces in 1672 
the Orange party raised William to the 
family dignity of stadhouder and commander 
of the Dutch forces, 'fho first campaign 
proved unfortunate, which did not improve 
the temper of the people towards Dc Witt, 
who had resigned his olficc of grand pen- 
sionary. His brother Cornelius, accused of 
conspiring against the stadhouder’s life, was 
imprisoned and tortured. Dc Witt went to 
sec him in prison, when they wore attacked 
by an infuriated mob, and torn to pieces, 
August 20, 1672. Among his writings are 
his Memoirs (1709) and his Letters (6 vols. 
1723 25). Sec the Lives by Simons (1832- 
1836), Knottcnbcit (1862), J. Cieddes (vol, i. 
London 1879), and Pontalis (ling, trans. 

2 vols. 1885). 

DHULEP:i> wSINGH (mn m, son and 
successor of Ranjit Singh (q.v.), deposed and 
pensioned in 1849, turned Christian (until 
1886 when he sought in vain to re-establish 
himself), and lived for years as a Sufiblk 
squire. 

BIAGHII.EV, Sergei Pavlovich, dee-ah'gee-Ief 
(1872H929), Russian impresario* born in 
Novgorod. He obtained a law cicgrcc, but 
his real preoccupation, encouraged by his 
stepmother, Elena Panaev, was with the arts. 
In 1898 he became editor of Mir Iskousstva 
(World of Art) and during (ho next few 
years arranged exhibitions and concerts of 
Russian Art and Music. I a 1 908 ho presented 
Boris Codunov in Paris, and the next year 
brought a ballet company to the ChJtcIot. 
His permanent company was founded in 
1911, with Cccchetti as ballet muster and 
remained perilously in existence for twenty 
years, triumphantly touring Europe, with 
headquarters in Monte Carlo, yet never free 
from financial anxiety. All the great dancers, 
composers and painters of his period con- 
tributed to the success of his Ballets Russos; 
and some, such as Tchclichcv, owed their 
subsequent fame to their association with 
the company. Diaghilcv was a tempera- 
mental tyrant, combining ruthlessness with 
charm—an aesthetic catalyst whose mere 
presence seemed to activate the creation of 
works of art Sec studies by C. W. Beaumont 
(1933) and A. Haskell with W. Nouvcl 
a935). 

DIANE BE FRANCE a538->1619), Duchess 
of Angouldmo, a natural daughter of Henry II 
and a Piedmontese (according to others, of 
Diane de Poitiers), was formally legitimized, 
and married first to a son of the Duke of 
Parma, next to the ©IdCvSt son of the Constable 
de Montmorency. She enjoyed great 
influence at court under Henry IV, and 
superintended the education of the future 
Louis XilL 

DIANE BE POITIERS, dee-mi di pmdHyay 
(1499-1566) mistress of Henry 11 of France, 
was married at thirteen, and left a widow at 
thirty-two; presently she won the affections 
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of the boy-dauphin, already wedded to 
Catharine do’ Medici. On his accession 
(1547) Diane enjoyed great inOucncc, and 
was made Duchess of ValciUinois. After 
his death (1559) she retired to her C'hrucau 
d’Anet. Sec Life by ('apcfiguc (1860). 

DIAZ, or Dias, Bsirtolomew (r. 1450 L5()<)), a 
Portuguese navigator whose rcsitlencc at the 
court of John H brought him into contact 
with many scientific men, among others the 
Gorman cosmogrupher Behaiiu (q.v,). hi 
1486 the king gave him the command of 
two vessels to follow up the discoveries 
already made on the west coast of Africa. 
Diaz soon reached the limit which had been 
attained in South Atlantic navigation, and 
lirst touched land in 26" S. lat. Driven by a 
violent storm, he sailed round the southern 
extremity of Africa, the C’ape ofCiood Dope, 
without immediately realizing the fact, and 
discovered Algoa Bay. 'Lhe discontent of 
his crew compelled him to return; and 
arriving in Lisbon, December 1488, he was 
at first greeted with enthusiasm. But in the 
expedition of 1497 ho had to act under 
Vasco da Gama, who even sent him buck 
to Portugal after they had reached the ('ape 
Verd Isles. 'Ilircc years later he joined the 
expedition of C’ahral, the divseoverer of 
Brazil, but wUvS lost in a storm. May 29. 
1500. 

DiAZj (1) Diego Valentin (r. 1585 16()0), 
Spanish artist, horn at Valladolid. He was 
a Familiar of the Holy OBicc, and painted 
many pictures lor churches mul monasteries, 
e.g. the AnmirwUtth/u in the orphanage wfiich 
ho founded in hi.H native town. 

(2) Daniel Viizqwez (1882« ), Spanish 

artist, born at Nerva. He came into contact 
with cubism in Ihtris, and returned to Spain 
in 1918 to paint ptirtruits, landscapes and 
murals in a style reminiscent of C^feanne. 
In 1953, ho retired from his teaching post at 
the San Fernando Academy. 

(3) Jos6 dc ift Cruz Fortlrlo (1830 1915), 
president of Mexico, born at Oaxaca, fought 
in the Mexican War and under Jiulrcz was 
instigator of several risings against the 
government, and was ultimately elected 
president in 1877 remaining in oOice continu- 
ously, except during 1880 84, until 1911, 
when Madcro’s revolution forced him to 
resign and llee into exile. 'Hiough the 
dictatorial nature of his regime led to his 
final do\vnfall, he was responsible for a great 
increase in Mexico’s prosperity and economic 
stability. 

D|AZ DE I A PEiSfA, Nardso Virgiiio, 

76), painter, was born 
at Bordeaux of Spanish parentage, and, left 
an orphan, was educatetl by a Protestant 
pastor at Bellevue, near Paris. At fifteen he 
y?® apprenticed to a porcelain painter; in 
1831 ho began to exhibit in the Salon, His 
favourite subjects were landscapes with 
nymphs, loves and satyrs; and his /or/e was 
colour. Ho died at Mentone. 

WAZ DEL CASTILLO, Bernal, 

fbe historian of the conquest 
of Mexico, was one of the handful of heroes 
who accompanied Cort6s in 1519. His 
Mmoria de la conqulsta de la Nueva BspaBa 
(1904; trans. 1908*16), written at tiie age 
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of eighty-four, is invaluable. See Life bv 
A Graham (1915). 

DIBDIN, (I) (harlos (I745M8I4) English 
born at Southampton, ^arly 
attracted notice by his singing, and still a 
‘’Iierctta, T/ie Shepherd’^ 

Gwion iir /Tf? "u <■“ Covent 

i 1 subsequently lived an 

unsettled life as mi actor and composer of 
stage-music, and m 1788 began a scries nf 
musical entertainments, which enjoyed some 
populur.ty. Dibclin wrote nearly a hmXd 
sea-songs -iimpnK llie beat ‘ Poor Jack ’and 
fom Bowling . He also wrote nearly seventy 
1 [t/'k ‘ sons, CharlS 

(I7()8 18.1.1) and Ilimniis .folin (1771-1841) 
vvroic ^ songs and dramas. See Dibdin’s 
Autobiography (4 vols. 1803) and^^7//e 
Ddhlmx, by h, R. Dibdin (1888). 

(2) Ihoimis FrogmiU (1776 1807), English 
bibliographer, a nephew of (I), was born 
at (, alcutta, orphaned at four, and brought 
uf> by an uncle. Ho took orders in 1804 
was hbrnruin to Lord Spencer, and held’ 
charges near Newmarket and in London 
He wrote Bthlwfmmm (1809); The Bihlh^ 
f-rrapltical Dwamcron (1817); Bibliotheca 
S ponce Ha na\ 1 8 14 1 5) ; Meminhscenceti of a 
^Ifdbgmpliical 
ofEnptlamland 

DK:EY,_ Albert Venn (1835 i 922), Hnglisli 
jurist, m 1882 1909 professor of Common 
of the Comtitution 

Public pninkm in Etifticmd (1905). See Ids 

DK;K, (1) dames (1743 1828), Scottish 
philanthropist, a West India merchant, borr 
ttt Lorres, who left over £1 13,000 to promoh 
in the parish schools oJ 
L.lgin, Band and Aberdeen shires. 

(2) Robert (1^81 1 66), self-taught Scottish 
geologist and botanist, born at Tullybodv 

DrXiki' (1878).’“^'' 

DICK-READ, Grantly (1890 1959), English 
gynaecologist, studied at St John’s Colfcge, 
Cambridge, and the Lone'-' 


..ondon Hospital. His 
unorthodox work, Natural Childbirth (1933) 
wtth Its rejection of anaesthetics during 
childbirth and its advocacy of pre-natal 
relaxation exercises, caused bitter contro- 
versy, but has twenty years later found 
common acceptance. In 1948 he emigrated 
to South Africa where he conducted a tour 
gt^Afnean tribes m 1954 investigating child- 

DICKENS, Charles (1812"”70), was born at 
Landport, then a little suburb of Portsmouth 
or Portsoa, on Friday, February 7. His 
father was John Dickens, a clerk in the navy 
pay-ofhee, and at that time attached to 
Portsmouth dockyard; in 1814 he was 
mpsferred to London, and in 1816 to 
Chatham, where the boy, already a great 
reader, sot some schoofing. In 1821 the 
family fell mto trouble; reforms in the 
Admiralty deprived tlxe father of his post and 
the greater part of his income: they had to 
leave Chatham, wid removed to London, 
where a mean house in Camden Town 
received them. But not for long. The fate 
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was presently arrested for debt and consigned 
to the Marshalsea, and Charles, then only 
ten years of age, and small for his age, was 
placed in a blacking factory at Huugcrford 
Market, where with half a dozen rough 
boys, he labelled the blacking bottles. Not 
only were his days passed in this wretched 
work, but the child was left entirely to 
himself at night, when he had four miles to 
walk to his lonely bedroom in Camden 
Town. On Sundays he visited his father in 
the prison; and presently they found him 
a lodging in Lant Street close by. On his 
father’s release they all went back to Camden 
Town, and the boy was sent again to school, 
an academy in the Hampstead Road, for 
three or four years. When he was taken 
from school no better place could be found 
for him than a stool at the desk of a solicitor. 
Meantime, however, his father had obtained 
a post as reporter for the Morning 1 1 era Id ^ 
and Charles resolved also to attempt the 
profession of journalist. He taught himself 
shorthand; and he frequented the British 
Museum daily to supplement some of the 
shortcomings of his reading. In his seven- 
teenth year he became a reporter at Doctors’ 
Commons; but all his ambitions were at 
this period for the stage. It was not until 
he was twenty-two that ho succeeded in 
getting permanent employment on the slalf 
of a London paper as a reporter; in this 
capacity ho was sent much about the country. 
In December 1833 the Monthly Magazine 
published his ‘ Dinner at Poplar Walk *. 
Other papers followed, but produced nothing 
for the contributor except the gratification 
of seeing them in print. However, they did 
Dickens the best service possible, in enabling 
him to prove his power, and he presently 
made an arrangement to contribute papers 
and sketches regularly to the Evening 
Chronicle, continuing to act as reporter for 
the Morning Chronicle, and getting his 
salary increased from five guineas to seven a 
week. The Sketches by Boz wore collected 
and published in the beginning of the year 
1836, the author receiving £150 for the 
copyright; he afterwards bought it back for 
eleven times that amount. In the last week 
of March in the same year appeared the first 
number of the Pickwick Papers', three days 
afterwards Dickens married Catherine, the 
daughter of his friend George Hogarth, 
editor of the Evening Chronicle. She bore 
him seven sons and three daughters between 
1837 and 1852, three of whom predeceased 
him; in 1858 husband and wife separated. 
Success having deiinitel>r come his way, 
Dickens for the rest of his life allowed himself 
scant respite. In fulfilment of publishers’ 
engagements he produced Oliver Twist 
(1837-39; in Bentlefs Miscellany, which 
Dickens edited for a time), Nicholas Nickleby 
(1838-39), and Master Plumphrey^ s Clock, a 
serial miscellany which resolved itself into 
the two stories, The Old Curiosity Shop 
(1840-41), and Barnaby Pudge (1841). 
Thereafter a great part of Dickenses life 
was spent abroad, especially notable being 
his visits to America in 1842 and 1867-68 
(the latter more felicitous than the former), 
his stay at Genoa in 1844-45 and at Lausanne 


in 1846, and his summers spent at Boulogne 
in 1853, 1854 and 1856. Meanwhile there 
came from his pen an incessant stream; — 
American Notes (1842), I\ fart in Cliuzzlewii 
(1843), The Christmas Tales-^^-viz. A Christmas 
Carol, The Chimes, 7'he Cricket an the Hearth, 
The Battle of Life, The Haunted hfan and The 
Ghost's Bargain (1843, 1846 and 1848); 

Pictures from Italy (1845), Dombey and Son 
(1846-48), David Cap per fie Id (1849-50), Bleak 
House (1852“ 53), The Child's History of Eng- 
land (1^54), Hard Times (1854), Utile Dorrit 
(1855 “57), A Tale of Two Cities (1859), The 
Uncommercial Traveller (1861), the CHtristmas 
numbers in Household Words and All the 
Year Round, Great Expectations (1860 -61), 
Our Mutual Friend (1864 65), I'he Mystery 
of Edwin Draod (1870, unlinished), I'o this 
long roll must be added public readings 
(1858 70), both in this country and m 
America, private theatricals, speeches, letters 
innumerable, pamphlets, plays, the conduct 
of a popular magazine first (1850) called 
Household Words and tlien (1859) All the 
Year Round. Nevertheless he had taken 
irreparable toll of his vitality, and he died 
suddenly, June 9, 1870, at Uadshill, near 
Rochester (the place he had covoted as a boy, 
and purchased in 1856), and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, The general style of 
Dickens was virile and direct. He had hill 
command of a nervous linglish, reinforced 
by sympathy anti humour, by drollery as 
refreshing as it was unexpected, and by a 
licrce indignation against wrong. Critically 
his work is easily assailed, but ofits popularity 
there can be no doubt, for it has conquered 
the whole linglish-spcaking world. See his 
Letters (3 vols. 1880-82); Lives by John 
Forster (3 vols. 1872 74; 2 vols. 1911) and 
J. Lindsay (1958); Studies by Gissing (1898), 
Chesterton (1906, 1911), Swinburne (1913), 
Dibclius (1920), Quillcr-Couch (1925), 
Dclatlre (Paris 1927), Straus (1928), House 
(1941); by his daughter, Mamie Dickons 
(1897), and (1928) by his .sixth son, Sir 
Henry Fielding Dickens (1849 1933; kt 
1922), Common Serjeant 1917 -32; J. Butt 
and K. Tillolson (1957) and K. J. Fidding 
(1958). 

DICKINSON, (I) Emily (1830 86), American 
poetess, born at Amherst, Mass., was 
daughter of a lawyer who became a Congress- 
man. Owing, some say, to an unhappy love 
affair, but just as possibly because slio was a 
mystic by inclination, she withdrew herself 
at twenty-three from all social contacts and 
lived a secluded life at Amherst, writing in 
secret over a thousand poems. All but on© 
or two of these remained unpublished until 
after her death, when her sister Lavinia 
brought out three volumes between 1891 
and 1896 which wore acclaimed as the work 
of a poetic genius. Further collections 
appeared, as The Single Eiound (1914), 
Further Poems (1929) and Bolts of Melody 
(1945). Her lyrics, intensely personal and 
often spiritual, show great originality both 
in thought and in form, and have had 
considerable influence on modern poetry. 
See Life by her niece M. D, Bianchi (1924^), 
and G. F, Whicher, This was a Poet (1938), 
and her Letters, ed. T. H. Johnson (1958). 
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(2) Goldsworthy Lowes (1862 1 932)^ English 
philosophical writer and essayist, wrote 
Letters of John CJnnomon, The (rnyk Tiew 
of Life, a coniincnlury on Paust (with Miss 
Stavvcll), besides (as a pacifist) works deplor- 
ing war and anarchy. 

mCKSiat:, Sir hVank (1853 1928; kt. 1925), 

. English painter, in 1881 became an A.R.A., 
in 1891 an R.A.. in 1924 president ol* the 
R,A. lie is remembered for several much- 
reproduced historical subject paintings, such 
as Romeo ami Juliet^ and The Ihmin^ of 
Arthur. His sister, Margaret Isabel (1858 - 
1903), painted several equally wcll-rcmeni- 
bered canvases, as 'The C'hikiren of Chark'i I 
and Swift and Stella. 

BIPEROT, Denis, tke-de-ro (1713 84), was 
born, a master-cutler's son, at l.angrcs in 
Champagne, October 15. 'frained by the 
Jesuits at home and in Paris, he refused to 
become either a lawyer or a physician, was 
thrown upon his own resources, and led 
(1734 44) a life of ill-paid toil as tutor and 
bookseller’s hack. In 1743 he married a 
young scmpstrcs.s, who contrived to bring 
about a temporary reconciliation between 
father and son; but the marriage was not 
happy, and Diderot formed a series of 
liaisons. His Ttmsfes phihsophiques was 
burned by the Parliament of Paris in 1746, 
and in 1749 he was imprisoned for his Lettre 
sur les aveugles. The bookseller Le Breton 
now invited him to edit an expanded version 
of Ephraim Chambers's (.[yelopaedia (1727), 
But m Diderot's hands the character of the 
work was transformed. He enlisted nearly 
all the important lu’cnch writers of the time 
as contributors, and, in place of a com- 
pendium of useful information, produced an 
engine of war lor the philosophe party. For 
some twenty years he stood at nis post in 
spit© of dangers and drawbacks. 'Iho sale 
of the book was again and a^ain prohibited, 
and its editor ran a constant risk ot imprison- 
ment or exile, D’Alembert, for a time co- 
editor with Diderot, forsook him in despair. 
But his marvellous energy, his varied know- 
ledge, and his faculty ot rallying his fellow- 
workers, enabled Diderot to carry his vast 
undertaking to a successful conclusion. The 
first volume appeared in 1751; the last in 
1765, In his later years Diderot was rescued 
from pecuniary dillicultios by Catharine 11 
of Russia, to whom in 1773 he paid a five 
months’ visit. Flo died of apoplexy, July 30, 
1784, One of the most prohllc and versatile, 
Diderot was also one ot the most careless of 
writers. He was a novelist and a dramatist, 
a satirist, a philosopher, a critic of pictures 
and books, a brilliant letter-writer; but his 
published works are far from embodying 
the results of his labours as an author. His 
efforts in fiction include a story in the manner 
of the younger Crdbillon; JLa Religkuse^ an 
exposure of conventual life; and the Sterne- 
like Jaegms k Fataliste* In Le Neveu de 
Rameau, an imaginary conversation between 
the author and a parasite (translated by 
Goethe; Eng. trans. 1897), the follies of 
society are laid bare with sardonic hnmomr 
and piercing insight. His plays were some- 
what unsuccessful examples of melodrama, 
the happiest efforts being two short pieces 


which were never acted; La Pkee et le 
prologue and Est-U bon? Est-il mdchant? 
HivS letters to Sophie VoUand (cd. Babelon 
1932) form the most interesting section of 
his voluminous correspondence. As a critic 
Diderot stood far in advance of his contem- 
poraries, and anticipated the Romanticists. 
The originality, shrewdness and abounding 
vivacity of his criticisms more than atone 
for lack of literary finish. His Salons, 
remarkvS on pictures exhibited, are the 
earliest example of modern aesthetic criticism, 
Diderot has been described as an atheist, 
also as a pantheist. Sec the edition of his 
works by Assezat and Tourneux (20 vols. 
1875-77); the study by Rosenkranz (2 vols. 
Leipzig 1866); by Green (1936); and by 
Kemp (1937); Morley’s Diderot and the 
Encyclopaedists (2 vols. 1878); Carlyle’s 
Miscellanies; and monographs by Scherer 
(1880), Reinach (1894), Collignon (1895), 
and Ducros (1895); and study by A. M. 
Wilson (1957). 

DIDOT, dee’>do,ix family of French printers 
and publishers. 

(1) Franeois (1689-1757) had two sons, 
Francois Ambroisc (1730 -1804) and Pierre 
Francois (1732-1795). 

(2) Henri (1765-1852), son of Pierre 
I'Tan^ois, was an engraver and letter-founder, 
producing very beautiful ‘ iriicroscopic ’ 
types. 

(3) Pierre (1760-1853), eldest son of 
Francois Ambroisc, brought out the magni- 
ficent Louvre editions of Virgil, Horace, 
Racine and La Fontaine, besides Boileau’s 
works and Voltaire’s JJenriade. 

(4) Finnin (1764-1836), brother of (3), as a 
j^rinter, and especially as an engraver and 
loundcr, raised the family name to the 
highest eminence. Fie revived and developed 
the stereotyping process, and produced 
singularly perfect editions of many classical, 
French and English works. Ho became a 
deputy, and obtained some reputation as an 
author by his tragedies. La Reine de Portugal 
and La Mart d'Anniba f and several volumes 
of metrical translations from the classics. — 
Firmin’s sons, Ambroise Pirmin (1790-1876) 
and Hyacinthe Firmin (1 794’“! 880), carried 
on and transmitted the business, as the firm 
of Firmin Didot Frtos- See works by 
Werdet (1864), Brunei (1871), and Wallon 
(1886). 

DIEBITSCFI, Flans Karl Friedrich, Count 
(1785-1831), a Russian field-marshal, born in 
Silesia, made the campaigns of lo05 and 
1812-14, and in the Turkish war of 1829 
won the surname of Sabalkanski C crosser 
of tlio Balkans ’). H© died of cholera while 
suppressing the Polish insurrection. 

DIEFENBACH, Lorenz (1806-83), German 
philologist, born at Ostheim in Hesse, studied 
at (jriessen, travelled much, and was twelve 
years pastor and librarian at Solms-Laubach. 
In 1848 ho settled at Frankfurt, where he 
was second librarian (1865-76). He died at 
Darmstadt. His industry was enormous, 
embracing poetry and romances, besides 
many philological works, ©specially Celtica 
(1839-40), a significant work in Celtic studies. 

DtoENBAKBR, John George, deefin-bay- 
kir (1895- ), Canadian Conservativ© 
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politician, was bom at Normanby Township, 
Ontario, educated at the University of 
Saskatchewan and called to the Saskatchewan 
bar in 1 9 1 9. In 1 940 he entered the Canadian 
Federal House of Commons and became 
leader of the Progressive Conservatives in 
December 1956. In June 1957 he became 
prime minister of Canada when the Liberal 
party was defeated after 22 years in office. 

DIEFFENBACH, Johann Friedrich (1794- 
1847), German surgeon, born at Konigsberg, 
was from 1840 professor of Surgery at Berlin. 
He was distinguished in transplanting noses 
and lips. 

DIELS, Otto, deels (1876-1954), German 
chemist, born at Hamburg, professor of 
Chemistry at Kiel University 1916-48. 
With his pupil Kurt Alder, he demonstrated 
in 1928 the * diene synthesis ’ (Dicls-Alder 
reaction), which is of far-reaching importance, 
especially in the plastics industry, Diels 
and Alder shared the Nobel prize for 
chemistry in 1950. 

DIEMEN, Antony Van. Sec Tasman. 

DIEPENBEECK, Abraham van (c. 1596-1675), 
Flemish painter, born at Bois-lc-Duc, studied 
under Rubens in Antwerp, and after a 
residence in Italy returned to be his assistant. 
He first devoted himself to glass-painting, 
but soon turned to oil-painting and designing. 
He visited England in the reign of Charles 1, 
and afterwards was much employed by the 
Duke of Newcastle, drawing the plates for 
his folio on Horsemanship (Antwerp 1657). 
He was president of the Antwerp Academy 
from 1641. 

DIEREN, Bernard van, dee'ren (1884-1936), 
Dutch composer, critic and author, born in 
Rotterdam, resident in England from 1909. 
Trained as a scientist, he began to study 
music seriously in his twenties; his earliest 
surviving works date from 1912. His 
writings, as well as his compositions, won 
him a brilliant band of disciples (including 
Philip Heseltine), who struggled to win 
recognition for his work. Dieren’s com- 
plexity of style and concentration of utterance 
as well as his refusal to compromise with 
popular taste, leave his work little known. 
He wrote a study of the sculptor Jacob 
Epstein (1920) and a volume of musical 
essays, Down Among the Dead Men, 
His compositions include an opera, The 
Tailor^ a Chinese Symphony for soloists, choir 
and orchestra as well as numerous songs 
and chamber compositions. 

DIESEL, Rudolph, deez'-^l (1858-1913), 
German engineer, born in Paris, studied at 
the Munich Polytechnic and subsidized by 
Krupps set about constructing a ‘ rational 
heat motor ’, demonstrating the first com- 
pression-ignition engine in 1897, after solving 
the problem of fuel injection into the cylinder 
head against enormous pressures by devising 
a special pump. He spent most of his life 
at his factory at Augsburg until he vanished 
from an English channel steamer in Sep- 
tember 1913. His body was never recovered. 

DIESTERWEG, Friedrich Adolf Wilhelm, 
dees' Ur-vayg (1790-1866), educationist who 
introduced Pestalozzi’s methods into 
Germany, was born at Siegen and died in 
Berlin. 


DIETRICH OF BERN. See Theodoric. 
DIETRICH, Marlene, deet'rikh (1904- ), 
German film actress, born in Berlin. She 
became famous in 1930 in a German film 
The Blue Angel, and thereafter went to 
Hollywood and appeared in Morocco, 
Blond Venus, Song of Songs and others, also 
in British and French films. See L. Frewin’s 
Blond Venus (1954). 

DIEZ, Friedrich, deets (1794-1876), German 
Romance philologist, was born at Giessen, 
and educated there and at Gottingen. In 
1818 he saw Goethe at Jena, and by him was 
directed to the study of Provcn<?al. From 
1822 he lived at Bonn, and in 1830 became 
professor of Romance Languages. His 
Altspanische Roiminzen (1821) was followed 
by a scries of works on Romance languages, 
of which the greatest arc Grammatik der 
romanischen Spraclwn (1836-38), and 
Etymologischcs Wdrterbitch der romanischen 
Sprachen (1853; Eng. trans, 1864). 

DIGBY, (1) Sir Kenelm (1603 -65), English 
diplomat and writer, was born at Oayhurst, 
near Newport Fagnell. His father. Sir 
Everard Digby (1578-1606), in 1592 came 
into a large estate, but seven years later 
turned Catholic, and was hanged as a 
Gunpowder conspirator. Kenelm himself 
was bred a Catholic, but in 1618, after a 
half-year in Spain, entered Gloucester Hall, 
Oxford (now Worcester College). He loft 
it in 1620 without a degree, and spent nearly 
three years abroad, in Florence chiefly. At 
Madrid ho foil in with Prince Charles, and, 
following him back to England, was knighted 
and entered his service. In 1625 he secretly 
married ‘ that celebrated bcautie and 
courtezano % Venetta Stanley (1600-33), who 
had been his playmate in childhood. With 
two privateers ho sailed in 1628 to the 
Mediterranean, and on June 1 1 vanquished a 
French and Venetian squadron oflTskenderun. 
On his beloved wife’s death he withdrew to 
Gresham College, and there passed two 
hermit-like years, diverting himself with 
chemistry and the professors good conversa- 
tion. Meanwhile no had turned Protestant, 
but, ‘looking back’, in 1636 he announced 
to Laud his reconversion; and his tortuous 
conduct during the Great Rebellion was 
dictated, it seems, by his zeal for Catholicism. 
He was imprisoned by the parliament 
(1642-43), and had his estate confiscated; 
was at Rome (164;5-47), where ho finished by 
hectoring at his Ploliness * ; and thrice 
revisited England (1649-51-54), the third 
time staying two years, and entering into 
close relations with Cromwell. At the 
Restoration, however, he retained his office 
of chancellor to Queen Henrietta Maria. 
He was one of the first members of the 
Royal Society (1663), ‘'Fho very Pliny of 
our age for lying’, said Stubbes of Digby, 
whom Evelyn terms ‘ an arrant mountebank 
Yet he was a friend of Descartes and Sir 
Thomas Browne; he could appreciate the 
discoveries of Harvey, Bacon and Galileo. 
His powder of sympathy really perhaps 
invented by Sir Gilbert Talbot, is described 
m one of fifteen works by him. See his 
bombastic Memoirs, dealing with his court- 
ship, ed. by Nicolas (1827), and supplemented 
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by Blights Digby ami his p'eneiia (1932); his 
Scanderoon P^oyagt* (1868); Lives by H. M, 
Digby (1912) an<i Pclcrsson (1956). 

(2) Kciidm Henry (1800 80), the youngest 
son of the dean of donllTt, in 1822 published 

77/e Braad Sio/m af Honour * that noble 

manual for gentlemen \ as Julius Hare 
called it. It was much altered in the 1828 
and subsequent editions, its author having 
meanwhile turned Catholic. He died in 
London, where most of his long life was 
spent Of fourteen other works (32 vols. 
1831““74) all the last eight were poetry. Sec 
a Memoir (1919) by B. Holland. 

DILKE, (I) <.:harlcs Wentworth (1789 1864), 
English critic and journalist, graduated at 
Cambridge, edited Old English Elays (6 vols. 
1814 -16), and served for twenty years in the 
navy pay-ollice. In 1830 he became pro- 
prietor of the Athenaeum^ and edited it until 
1846, when he look over the Daily News 
and managed it for three years. See short 
Life by Sir Charles Dilkc prefixed to Papers 
of a Critic (2 vols. 1875). 

(2) Sir C-mirles Wentworth (IKK) 69), only 
son of (1), was born in l.ondon, and educated 
at Westminster, and J'rinity Hall, Cambridge. 
He studied law, but never practised. One 
of the niost active originalons of the Great 
Exhibition of 185 1^ he refused a knighthood 
and a large pecuniary reward; but in 1862 
ho accepted a baronetcy. In 1865 ho became 
Liberal M.P. for Wallingford, in 1869 went 
as English commiSwSioncr to the horticultural 
exhibition at St Petersburg, where on May 10 
he died suddenly. 

(3) Sir CJmrkis Wentworth (1843 1911), 
English radical politician, son of (2), born 
at Chelsea, graduated from Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, as head of the law tripos m 1866, 
and was called to the bur. His travels in 
Canada and the United States, Australia 
and New Zealand he described in Greater 
Britain (1868). Ho was returned to parlia- 
ment for Chelsea in 1868. A doctrinaire 
Radical, and once at least an avowed 
Republican, ho yot hold ollice as under- 
secretary for foreign atfairs and president 
of the Local Government Board under Mr 
Gladstone. In 1885 he married the widow 
of Mark Pattison (nde Emilia Frances 
Strong), herself the author of Claude Larrain, 
sa Vie et ses CEuvres (1884), The Shrine of 
Death (1886), &c. Hts connection with a 
Mrs Crawford, and a divorce case led to defeat 
in 1886 and temporary retirement. But for 
this, he might have been Gladstone's succos- 
sor. Author of European Politics (1887), 
Problems of Greater Britain (1890) and The 
British Empire (1899), he organized the 
labour members into an influential party, 
was an authority on defence and foreign 
relations. He returned to public life in 1892 
as M.F. for the Forest of Dean. See Lives 
by Gwynn© and Tuckwell (1917), and 
R. Jenkins (1958). 

DILL, Sir John Greer (1881--1944), British 
field-marshal, educated, at Cheltenham 
College and R,M.C. Sandhurst. In South 
Africa and the war of 1914-18 he served with 
the East Lancashire Regiment. Responsible 
command and stafif assignmmts fflacouraged 
the hope of appointment as C.LG.S., But 


this was perversely withhold until 1940. 
Endowed with profound strategical insight 
and outstanding organizational ability, his 
best work was done as the head of the British 
Joint Btall Mission in Washington whore 
he speedily won the contidence of the 
Amcneun leaders, civil and military. He 
died still in harness, in the November of 

1918, D.S.O. 1915, American D.S.M. 
(posthumous). 

DUiLENlUS, Johann Jakob (1687-1747) 
born at Darmstadt, from 1728 was first 
prolcssor of Botany at Oxford. The tropical 
pnus Diilenia is named after him. See Life 
by Schilling (Hamburg 1889). 

OILLINGKR, John (1903-34), American 
gangster, specializing in armed bank- 
robbencs, terrorized his native state of 
Indiana and neighbouring states. After 
escaping from Crown Point county jail, 
whore he was held on a murder charge, he 

in Chicago. 

DILLMANN, Christian Friedrich August 
(1823 94), German orientalist, born in 
Wurtlemberg, studied at Tubingen under 
Ewuki, and in 1846 48 visited the libraries 
at Ihiris, London and Oxford, cataloguing 
Elhiopie MSS., and returning to Tubingen. 

I Ic becantc professor of Oriental Languages 
at Kiel in i860, but was transferred in 1864 
to the chair ol Old Testament Exegesis at 
Giessen, which in 1869 he resigned to become 
Hengstenberg’s successor at Berlin. The 
first authority on the Ethiopic languages, he 
became in 1877 a member of the Berlin 
Academy, was president of the fifth Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists, and edited 
its Ahhandlungen (3 vols. 1881-82). 

DILLON, John (1851-1927), Irish politician, 
the son of John Blake Dillon (1816-66), who 
was a leader of the Young Ireland party, an 
exile in 1 848-55, and member for County 
Tipperary in 1865-66. Born in New York, 
and educated at the Catholic University of 
Dublin, John Dillon became a doctor. He 
identified himself with tlic Parnellit© move- 
ment and in 1880 was returned for County 
I'ipporary. In parliament he distinguished 
himself by the violence of his language, 
while speeches delivered by him in Ireland 
led to his imprisonment m 1881, 1881-82 
and in 1888. From 1885 to 1918 he sat 
for Bast Mayo, In 1896-99 he was head of 
the Anti-Parnellite party, in 1918 of the 
Nationalist remnant. 

DlLTH£Y,Wilhclm,-my(1833-1911), Gorman 
philosopher, born at Biebrich, became pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at Berlin in 1882, but 
despite his massive yet fragmentary attempts 
to supplement Kant by a ‘ Critique of the 
historical reason * based on tlxe concepts of 

* structural system ’ in mental life and the 

* positivist ’ category of ‘ lived experience ’ 
was more at home in literary and biograph- 
ical studies on Schleiermacher (1870), the 
young Hegel (1905) and on Lessing, Goethe 
and Novafis in Das Erlebnis und die Dichtung 
(1905) than in Systematische Philosophie 
(1907). See studies by H. A. Hodges (1944, 
1952). 

DIMITROV, Georgi Mihailov, dEmee’-trof 
(1882-1949), Bulgarian politician, was bOrn 
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near Radomir. He became a printer, was 
secretary of his union and later of the 
Bulgarian Trade Union Federation. Im- 
prisoned in 1917 for anti-militarist agitation, 
he was released, but later fled to Yugoslavia 
and was sentenced to death in his absence. 
He lived under an assumed name in Berlin, 
and in 1933 was charged by the Nazis, along 
with others, with sotting fire to the jR.eichstag. 
The brilliance and courage of his defence 
roused the admiration of the world, and on 
his acquittal he became a Russian citizen. 
From 1934 to 1943 he was executive secretary 
of the Comintern. In 1945 ho returned to 
Bulgaria and became Premier in 1946. His 
rule was marked by ruthless sovietization. 
DIMITROV-MAISTORA, Vladimir, di-mee- 
trof' mVsto-ra (1882- ), Bulgarian artist, 

born at Kustendil. He studied in Germany, 
France, Belgium, Italy and the U.S.A., and 
is best known for his pictures of peasants 
and landscapes. 

DIMITRY. See Dmitri. 

DINDORF, Wilhelm (1802-83), German 
classical scholar, editor of Aristophanes, 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, <&c., was born at 
Leipzig, where in 1828-33 he was professor. 
With Hase and his brother Ludwig (1805-71) 
he edited Stephanus’ Thesaurus Graecae 
Linguae (1832-65). 

DINES, William Henry (1865-1927), English 
meteorologist, who carried out exploration 
of the upper air by means of kites and 
balloons. See his Collected Papers (1931). 
DINESEN, Isak. See Blixen, Karen. 
DINGAAN (d. 1840), Zulu king, fought 
against the Boer settlers in Natal, was 
defeated in 1838 and flod to Swaziland, 
where he was killed. 

DINGELSTEDT, Franz von (1814-81), Ger- 
man poet, novelist, &c., born at Halsdorf, 
near Marburg, was royal librarian at 
Wiirttemberg m 1843-50, and director of 
the court theatres at Munich, Weimar and 
Vienna. He was ennobled in 1876. His 
collected works All 12 vols. (1877). See 
study by K. Glossy (1925). 

DINIZ, Anglicized Denis, dee-neezh' (1261- 
1325), king of Portugal from 1279 to 1325. 
He founded the University of Coimbra in 
1290, negotiated the first commercial treaty 
with England in 1294, formed the Portuguese 
navy in 1317, introduced improved methods 
of land cultivation, founded agricultural 
schools and was a patron of literature and 
music. 

DINIZ DA CRUZ E SILVA, Antonio, 
dee-neezh' rnah krooz^ (1731-99), Portuguese 
poet, born at Lisbon. He took a law degree 
at the University of Coimbra in 1753, and 
became a founder-member of the Arcadia 
Lusitana^ a society dedicated to the revival 
of national poetry. He wrote the epic 
poem, O HyssopCt and Odes Pindaricas^ 
lyrics which earned him the title of the 
‘ Portuguese Pindar *. His later life was 
spent in Brazil. See his Poesias (1807-17), 
and the biographical study in the intro- 
duction to O Hyssope (1879 ; ed. J. R. Coelho). 
DINWIDDIE, Robert (1693-1770), born in 
Scotland, was governor of Virginia from 
1752 to 1758, when he was recalled, after 
precipitating the French and Indian war. 


and rendering himself generally unbearable 
to the Americans. 

DIO CASSIUS. See Dion Cassius. 
DIOCLETIAN, probably Gains Aurelius 
Valerius Diocletianus (245 “3 13), Roman 
emperor, was humbly boro near Salona, in 
Dalmatia. He served with distinction under 
Probus and Aurclian, accompanied Carus 
on his Persian campaign, and was proclaimed 
emperor in 284 by the army at Chalccdon. 
Diocletian’s first years of government were 
so molested by the incursions of barbarians 
that he took Maximian as colleague in the 
empire, assigning to him the western division 
(286). Still the Persians menaced the east, 
the Cjcrmans and other barbarians the west; 
and for its greater security Diocletian 
subjected the Roman empire to a fourfold 
division, Constantius Chlorus and Oalcrius 
being proclaimed Caesars (292), Diocletian 
retained the East, with Nicomedia as his 
seat of government; Maximian kept Italy 
and Africa; Constantius took Britain, Gaul 
and Spain ; while Oalcrius had lllyricum and 
the valley of the Danube. Britain, after 
maintaining independence under Carausius 
and AUectus, was in 296 restored to the 
empire; the Persians were defeated in 298; 
and the Marcomanni and other northern 
barbarians were driven beyond the Roman 
frontier. In 303 there was a severe perse- 
cution of the Christians. Diocletian, after 
twenty-one years’ cares of empire, abdicated 
in 305, compelling Maximian to do likewise; 
and building a palace (now the heart of 
modern Split) near Salona on the coast of 
Dalmatia, devoted himself to philosophic 
reflection and gardening. 

DIODATI, (1) Charles (r. U)08'“38), nephew 
of (2), Milton’s friend, the son of a refugee 
doctor, was educated at St Paul’s School, 
and Trinity, Oxford, and practised medicine 
near Chester and in Blackfriars, 

(2) Jean (1576-1649), Swiss Calvinist 
divine, born at Genova, bccumo professor 
of Hebrew there in 1597, pastor of the 
reformed church in 1608, and in 1609, on 
Beza’s death, professor of Thcolo^. Ho 
was a preacher at Nlmes (1614-17), and 
Genevese representative at the Synod of 
Dort. Ho IS remembered by his Italian 
translation of the Bible (1607) and his 
Annotationes in Bib Ha (1607), See Lives by 
Bud6 (1869) and Betts (1905). 

DIODORUS SICULUS (11. 44 B.C.), born at 
Agyrium in Sicily, travelled in Asia and 
Europe, and lived in Romo, collecting for 
thirty years the materials of his groat 
Bibliotheki Mistorike, a history of the world 
in forty books, from the creation to the 
Gallic wars of Caesar, 'fho first five books 
are extant entire; the next five are wholly 
lost; the next ten are complete; and of the 
remainder fragments have been preserved. 
The work is an immense mass of material, 
monotonous, but generally clear and simple. 
DIOGENES, di-oj'i-neez (412-323 B.C.), 

Cynic philosopher, was a native of Sinope 
in Pontus, who, coming to Athens a rake and 
spendthrift, was fascinated by the teaching of 
Antisthenes (q.v.) and became at once an 
austere ascetic, his clothing of the coarsest, 
his food of the plainest, and his bed the bar© 
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ground. At length he tbinid himself a 
permanent residence in a tub. I'he Athenians 
admired his conterntH for comfort and 
allowed him a wide latitiidc of comment and 
rebuke. Practical good was the chief aim of 
ins philosophy; for literature, poetry, art, 
music, technical philosopliy and oratory he 
did not conceal hivS disdain. Seized by 
pirates on a voyage to Aegina, he was sold 
as a slave. But the slave soon ruled his 
master, Xeniadcs of Corinth, acquired his 
freedom, was appointed tutor to the children, 
and spent his old age as one of the household. 
It was licrc that he had his interview with 
Alexander the (ircal when, asked by the 
king in what way he could servo Itim, he 
answered: * You can stand out of the sun- 
shine,* and sent Alexander away saying: 

‘ If I were not Alexander, I would ho 
Diogenes.’ See a work by Uennann (1860). 
DIOCKNICS lAiarmiS (tl. 2nd cent, a.o.), 
was born at Lderto in Cilicia. His /iiv.v 
of the Ureek Philosophers^ in ten hooks, 
contains a mass of anecdotes, but m worthless 
in respect of plan or criticism. See cclitiotx 
by Cobet (1850), and Pnghsh translation by 
Hicks (1026). 

DION (400 .15.H n.c.), a Syracusan, both 
brother-in-law and son-in-law of the elder 
Dionysius, llus connection with the tyrant 
brought him great wealth, but his austere 
manners made him hateful to Diony.sius the 
Younger, who banished him in 366. 'rhere- 
upon he retired to Athens to study philosophy 
under Plato. A sudden attack upon Syracuse 
made him master of the city (357), but his 
severity irritated its luxurious citizens, and 
ho was murdered. 

IMON CASSUJS (c. 155 <r. 230), a Greek 
historian, was born at Nicaca, in Bithynia. 
About 1 80 ho went to Rome, held successively 
all the high oftices of state, was twice consul, 
and enjoyed the iiuimatc friendship of 
Alexander Severus, who sent him as legate 
to Dalmatia and Pannoniji. About 229 ho 
retired to his native city. Of the eighty books 
of his History of Pome, from the landing of 
Aeneas in Italy down to a.d. 229, but 
nineteen (xxxvi liv) have reached us com- 
plete. 'T'hesc embrace the period 68 a.c.- 
A.D, 10. 'fho first twenty- four books exist 
in the merest fragments; of the last twenty 
we have Xiphilinus* 11th-century epitome. 
The Annals of Zonaras, too, followed Dion 
Cassius so closely as to be almost an epitome. 
DION CHRYSOSl’OMUH (c. a.d. 5^0-117), 
Greek rhetorician, probably the maternal 
grandfather of Dion Cassius, was born at 
Prusa, in Bithynia, came to Rome under 
Vespasian, but was banished by Domitian. 
He next visited—dn the disguise of a beggar, 
and on advice of the Delphic oracle —Thrace, 
Mysia and Scythia. On Nerva’s accession 
(96) he returned to Romo, and lived in great 
honour under him and Trajan. Eighty (two 
perhaps spurious) orations or treatises on 
politics, morals, philosophy, Sea, are extant, 
besides fragments. 

DIONNE, eke'-on\ C6cile, Yvonne, Annette, 
Emllie and Marie (born 1934), girl quintuplets 
successfully delivered to their French- 
Canadian parents, Ovila and Elziro Dionne in 
North Ontario, Canada. Emilie died in 1954. 


DIONYSIUS EXIGUUS (d. 556), a Scythian 
abbot ot a monastery at Rome. One of the 
most learned men of his time, he fixed the 
C hri.stian era and collected canons. 
DIONYSIUS OF ALEXANDRIA (c. 200-64), 
the Circat ’ was a pupil of Origen, became 
Bishop ot Alexandria in 247, and showed 
’'''i^dom and moderation in the controversies 
ol his time. His fragmentary writings have 
been published. 

DIONYSIUS OF HALICARNASSUS (fi. 1st 
cent. Greek critic, historian and 

rhetorician, came to Rome in 29 b.c., and 
died there. Mis Greek Archaeologia, a 
history of Rome down to 264 b.c., is a mine 
of information about the constitution, 
religion, history, laws and private life of the 
Romans. Of its twenty books, we have only 
the first nine complete. 

DIONYSIUS THE AKEOPAGITE, one of 
the lew Athenians converted by the Apostle 
Paul (Acts xvii. 34): tradition makes him 
the first bishop of Athens and a martyr. The 
Greek writings bearing his name were 
written, not by him, but probably by an 
Alexandrian. 'Phey arc first mentioned in 
533, from which lime they were generally 
accepted as genuine, and had a great mllucnco 
on the development of theology. They 
include treatises On the Heavenly and 
Pkxlesiastical Hierarchies, On Divine Names, 
On Mystical Theology, and a series of ton 
Npistles. Various dates, from 120 to 520, 
have been a.ssigned to them. See works by 
Uiplcr (1861), Niemeyer (1869), Schneider 
(1884), Vidicu (1888) and Calm (1889). 
DIONYSIUS THE ELDER (43f»-367 B.c.), 
tyrant of Syracuse, had been a clerk and then 
a soldier, when in 405 ho made himself 
absolute ruler of his native city. After 
suppressing with ferocity several insur- 
rections and conquering some of the Greek 
towns of Sicily, ho began war with the 
Carthaginians in 398. At first successful, ho 
soon alter suffered calamitous reverses; but 
a pestilence breaking out in the Carthaginian 
licet, Dionysius suddenly attacked his 
enemies and obtained a complete victory. 
In 392 the Carthaginians renewed hostilities, 
but were defeated, and Dionysius concluded 
a most advantageous peace. He now turned 
his arms against Lower Italy, and in 387 
captured Rhegium. From this time ho 
exercised the greatest influence over the 
Greek cities of Lower Italy, while his fleets 
swept the Tyrrhenian and Adriatic seas. 
In i83 and again about 368 ho renewed the 
war with the Carthaginians, whom he wished 
to drive out of Sicily, but died suddenly next 
year, not without a suspicion of poison. He 
was a poet and patron of poets and philo- 
sophers. 

DIONYSIUS THE YOUNGER, son of the 
foregoing, succeeded in 367 b.c. His 
education had been purposely neglected, and 
he had grown up indolent and dissolute, 
Dion (q.v.) soi^ht to improve him by 
bringing Plato to %racuse, but his endeavours 
were frustrated by Fhilistus the historian. 
Dion was banished, but ten years afterwards 
expelled Dionysius. He fled to Locri, and 
made himself master of the city, which he 
ruled despotically, till in 346 dissensions in 
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Syracuse enabled him to return Uiithcr. But 
in 343 Timoleon came to free Sicily, and 
Dionysius was exiled to Corinth. 
DIONYSIUS XHRAX (11. c. 100 u.c.), a native 
of Alexandria, who taught at Rhodes and at 
Rome. His Tecime Grammalike is the basis 
or all European works on grammar. 
DIOFHANTUS (fl. 3rd cent, a.d.), a Greek 
mathematician, lived at Alexandria about 
A.i>. 275. Of his three works, Arithmetics, 
Polygonal Numbers and Porisms, the first is 
the earliest extant treatise on algebra, but 
only six of the original thirteen books are 
extant. Polygonal Numbers, a mere fragment, 
is not analytical but synthetical; in it 
numbers are represented by lines. The 
Porisms, entirely lost, were probably a 
collection of propositions on the properties 
of certain numbers. Diophantinc Analysis 
is that part of algebra which treats of the 
finding of particular rational values for 
general expressions under a surd form. See 
Heath’s Jbiophantos of Alexandria (1885; 
enlarged 1910). 

DIOR, Christian, dee-or' (1905-57), French 
couturier, born at Granville, Normandy. Ho 
was the founder of the international fashion 
house of that name, and first began to design 
clothes in 1935, After working for Piguet 
and Lelong in Paris, he founded his own 
Paris house in 1945, and in 1947 ho achieved 
world-wide fame with his long-skirted * New 
Look See his Memoirs (trans. 1958). 
DIOSCORIDES, Pcdimius, dhos-korHd-eez 
(fl. 1st cent. A.D.), a Greek physician from 
Anazarba in Cilicia, left a great work on 
materia mcdica. 

DIPPEL, Johann Konrad (1673 1734), a 
German theologian and alchemist, born at 
Burg Frankenstein, near Darmstadt, invented 
the loathsome and discarded panacea, 

‘ Dippel’s Animal Oil a distillation of 
animal bone and ollal. He also discovered 
Prussian blue. See study by W. Bender. 
DIRAC, Paul Adrien Maurice (1902- ), 
English physicist, was born in Bristol, and 
in 1932 became professor of Mathematics at 
Cambridge- He has done important work 
in the field of quantum mechanics. Ho 
received the Nobel prize for physics in 1933. 
DIRCEU. See Gonzaga, TomAs. 

DIRCKS, Henry (1806-73), English civil 
engineer, was the author of works on per- 
petual motion (1861) and electro-metallurgy, 
of The Ghost (1863, in which he describes 
his invention, commonly called * Pepper’s 
Ghost’), of a Life of the Marquis of 
Worcester (1865), and of Inventors and 
Inventions. 


DISNEY, Walt(er Elias) (1901™ ), American 
artist and him producer, born in Chicago. 
Universally known as the creator of Mickey 
Mouse (who first appeared as a sound 
cartoon in 1928L he had previously produced 
several series of animated cartoons. He is 
also remembered for his Silly Symphonies 
and a successful group of full-length coloured 
cartoon films, of which the first was Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs (1937), and 
which include Pinocchio (1940), Dumbo 
a941), Bambi (1942) and also,^ in 1940, 
Fantasia, the first successful attempt to 
realize music in images. In 1948 he began 


directing his scries of coloured nature films 
including The Living Desert (1953). He has 
also directed several swashbuckling colour 
films for young people, including Treasure 
Island (1950) and Robin Hood (1952) See 
Life by I>. D. Miller (1958). 

DISRAEl J, Benjamin, Isf Earl of Beaconsficld 
diz-ra/lee (1804 81), British statesman and 
novelist, was born December 21, in London 
the eldest son of Isaac DMsracli (q.v.) who’ 
lax m the Jewish faith, had him baptized in 
1817. He was educated at a private school 
kept at Walthamstow by a Unitarian minister 
was articled to a solicitor and kept nine terms 
at Lincoln’s Inn. In 1826 he became the 
talk of the town with his tirst novel, Vivian 
? iirand tour in 
1831, ho lought lour elections unsuccessfullv 
before entering parliament for Maidstone in 
1837. His maiden speech, too ornate, was 
drowned in shouts of laughter except the 
closing words ‘ ay and though I sit down 
now, the time will come when you will hear 
me A reckless back-bencher at first his 
marriage to Mrs Wymlham l.cwis, the 
widow of a lellow-M.P. steadied him some- 
what and by 1842 he was head of the ’ Young 
England ’ group of young 'rorics. Peel did 
not reward Disraeli’s services with ollke and 
on the former’s third ’ betrayal ’ of his party 
on the repeal of llio Corn Laws (1846) 
Disraeh made a savage onslaught on his 
leader m the name of the 'l ory Protectionists 
and brought about his political downfall. 
At the same time he wrote two political 
novels, Coningsby (1844) and Sybil (1846), 
m which his re.spcct for tradition is blended 
with ‘ Young England ’ radicalism. As 
chancellor of the Excheciuer and leader of 
the Lower House in the l)ricf Derby adminis- 
tration of 1852, he coolly discarded Protec- 
tion, and came olT on the whole with flying 
colours; still, his budget was rejected, 
mainly through Mr Gladstone’s attack on it; 
and Mr Gladstone succeeded him, in the 
Aberdeen coalition ministry. In 1858 he 
returned, with Lord Derby, to power, and 
next year introduced a petty measure of 
parhamentary reform— his * fancy franchise ’ 
bill-— whoso rejection was followed by resign- 
ation. E'or seven long years the Liberals 
remained in oflice; and Disraeli, in opposi- 
tion, displayed talents as a debater, and a 
spirit and persistency under defeat that won 
for him the admiration of his adversaries. 
As chancellor of the lixchequer in the third 
Derby administration (1866), he introduced 
and earned a Reform Bill (1867). In 
February 1868 he succeeded Lord Derby as 
premier; but, in the face ofa hostile majority, 
he resigned in December. On this occasion 
Mrs Disraeli was raised to the peerage as 
Viscountess Beaconsficld. She died in 1872. 
Disraeh returned to power in 1874 and from 
this time his curious relationship with the 
queen began. In 1875 ho made Britain half- 
owner of the Suez Canal; and in 1876 he 
conferred on the Queen the new title of 
Empress of India, himself the same year 
being called to the Upper House as Earl of 
Beaconsficld. I'he Bulgarian insurrection 
which was brutally put down by the Turks 
did not move Disraeli as it did Gladstone* 
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The Russians threatened Constantinople and 
at length a British licet was dispatched to the 
Dardanelles, but war was averted by Disraeli’s 
diplomacy at the Congress of Berlin (1878). 
Russia agreed to respect British interests, the 
Turkish empire was drastically reduced and 
Britain’s share was ‘ Peace with honour ’ and 
Cyprus. Bismarck was full of admiration 
for Disraeli: * Dcr alto Jude, das ist ein 
Mann,’ But the increase of taxation and 
loss of trade brought about a catastrophic 
defeat of the Tories at the polls in 1880. 
Disraeli retired to novel writing and died 
April 19, 1881. He was buried at Hughenden, 
near High Wycombe. See Lives by I’hursfield 
(1898); Monypenny and Buckle (1910); 
A. Maurois (1927); T. Lever (1942); and 
study by D. S. Somervell (1925). 

DTSRAELL Isaac (1776-1848), English man 
of letters, the son of a Jewish merchant and 
father of Benjamin Disraeli (q.v.), was born 
at Enlicld and in 1801 became a British 
subject. I lis forte was in literary illustrations 
of persons and history, as in his Curiosities 
of Literature (I79h 1834), Calamities of 
Authors (1812) and a commentary oil 
Charles 1 (1831) which won him an Oxford 
D.C.L. See Memoir by (1) pretixed to the 
1849 edition of the Curiosities, 

DMSI'RIA, Dora. See ClmKA. 
DllTERSDORIL Karl Dittm von (1739 99), 
Viennese composer and violinist, a friend of 
Haydn. He wrote 13 Italian operas, and 
much orchestral and piano music. See his 
Autobiography (Eng. trans. 1896), and D. 
Krebs Dittersdorfiaua (1900). 

DIX, (I) Dorothea l.ynde (1802 87), American 
humanitarian, born at Hampden, Maine, 
devoted her life to prison reform axtd to the 
improvement of the lot of the feeble-minded 
throughout the United States. 

(2) John Adams (1798 -1879), American 
politician, born at Boscawen, New Hamp- 
shire, from 1833 was successively secretary 
of state, U.S. senator, and secretary of the 
treasury. In the civil war as major general ho 
rendered dfective service to the cause of the 
Union, Ho became minister to France in 
1866, and governor of New York in 1872. 

(3) Otto (189L- ), German realist 

painter, was born at Gora~Untcrnhaus. He 
IS noted for his peasant-life scenes, and for 
his leadership (1922) of the German ‘New 
Realist ’ movement. 

DIXON, (1) Jeremiah. See Mason, Charles. 

(2) Sir Pierson John (1904™ ), British 
diplomat, born at Bngleficld Green, Surrey, 
became, after a distinguished career in the 
foreign service, ambassador to Czecho- 
slovakia from 1948 until 1953, when he was 
made permanent U.K. delegate to the 
United Nations. Flo was appointed ambas- 
sador to France (1960). 

(3) Richard V^atson (1833-1900), English 
poet, author of seven volumes of poetiy and 
of a History of the Church of England (o vols. 
1877-1902), was born at Islington, studied 
at Pembroke Collie, Oxford, and became 
an hon. canon of Carlisl© in 1874 and vicar 
of Warkworth in 1883. 

(4) William Hepworth (1821-79), English 
writer, was bom in Manchester, and came 
to London in 1846. Two series of papers 


in the Daily News on ‘ The Literature of 
the Lower Orders ’ and ‘ London Prisons ’ 
attracted attention, and in 1850 he published 
John Howard, and the Prison World of 
Europe. Williani Penn (1851) is a defence 
against Macaulay’s onslaught. From 1853 
to 1869 Dixon was editor of the Athenaennu 
He wrote a number of works on political 
hislory.—His second son Harold Baily 
(1852-1930), chemist, known for his work 
on gases, was professor of Chemistry at 
Manchester in 1886-1922. 

DJILAS, Milovan, JeeVnA' (1911- ), Yugoslav 
politician, born in Montenegro. A lifelong 
Iricnd of Tito, Djilas rose to a high position 
in the Yugoslav Government as a result of 
his war-time exploits as a partisan. Fie was 
discredited and imprisoned as a result of 
outspoken criticism of the Communist system 
as practised in Yugoslavia. Sec his The New 
Order (1957), and Land without Justice 
(1958), 

DMITRI or Demetrius (1583-91), youngest 
son of Tsar Ivan the Terrible, was murdered 
by the regent Boris GodunofF, but about 
1603 was personated by a runaway Moscow 
monk, Grigoriy Otrcpiclf, the ‘ false Demet- 
rius *, who was crowned tsar and killed in 
1606 in a rebellion. A second and a third 
* false Demetrius ’ arose within the next few 
years, but their fate was no better. 

DOBBIE, Sir William George Shedden (1879™ 
), British general, born at Madras, 
governor of Malta in 1940-42 during its 
famous resistance to incessant German and 
Italian air attack. 

DOBELL, (1) Bertram (1841-1914), English 
bookseller and bibliophile, discovered and 
edited the works of Traherne and Strode, 
and edited the poems of Thomson, ‘ poet of 
despair ’. 

(21 Sydney Thompson (1824-74), poet, born 
at Cranbrook, Kent, was associated with his 
father as a wine-merchant in London and 
Cheltenham, but, owing to delicate health, 
lived much in the Scottish Highlands and 
abroad. His chief works were in the over- 
strained stylo of the Spasmodic School, the 
first of them The Roman (1850) appearing 
under the pseudonym Sydney Yendys. 
Professor Nichol edited his collected poems 
in 1875 and his prose works in 1876 as 
Thoughts on Af% Philosophy, and Religion, 
See his Life a.nd Letters (2 vols. 1878) and the 
memoir by W. Sharp prefixed to his selected 
poems (1887). 

DdBERElNER, Johann Wolfgang (1780- 
1849), German chemist, born at Bug bei Hof 
in Bavaria, professor at Jena from 1810, is 
remembered as the inventor of ‘ Dobereiner’s 
Lamp in which hydrogen, produced in the 
lamp by the action of sulphuric acid on zinc, 
burns on contact with a platinum sponge. 
DOBR^iE, (1) Bonamy (1891™ ), English 

scholar, professor of English Literature, 
Leeds (1936-55), has written on Restoration 
Comedy (1924) and Tragedy (1929), Chester- 
field (19^), Wesley (1933), Pope (1951), 
Kipling (1951), Dryden (1956), &c. 

(2) Peter Paul (1782-1825), British classical 
scholar, Greek professor at Cambridge from 
1823^ was born in Guernsey and educated at 
Trinity, Cambridge. 
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DOBROLYUBOV, Nikolai Alexandrovich, 
-yoo'- (1836-61), Russian literary critic, born 
at Nijni Novgorod, was influenced by 
Belinski and Chcrnichcvski and became the 
most influential figure in 19th-ccnlury 
Russian criticism of the ‘ socio-utilitarian ’ 
school. See his diary (1910). 

DOBROVSKY, Joseph (1753-1829), Czech 
scholar, the founder of Slavonic philology, 
born at Gyernict near Raab in Hungary, 
studied at Prague, in 1772 became a Jesuit, 
and was teacher, tutor and editor of a critical 
journal. In 1792 he visited Denmark, 
Sweden and Russia to search for Bohemian 
books and MSS. carried off in the Thirty 
Years’ War. See German Life by Palacky 
(1883). 

DOBSON, (1) Frank (1888- ), English 

sculptor, born in London. Ho studied under 
Sir W. Reynolds, and in 1914 he held his 
first one-man show of drawings. He has 
been associated with the London Group for 
many years, and was professor of Sculpture 
at the Royal College of Art until 1953. His 
sculptures show an extraordinary feeling for 
plastic form, and his very individual stylo 
(with simplified contours and heavy limbs) 
is shown at its best in his female nudes. A 
bronze, Truth, is in the Tate Gallery, London. 
He was elected R.A. in 1953. 

(2) Henry Austin (1840-1921), English poet, 
was born at Plymouth. Pic was educated at 
Beaumaris, Coventry, and Strasbourg as a 
civil engineer like his father, but in 1856-1901 
was a Board of Trade clerk. His earliest 
poems, published in 1868 in St Paul's 
Magazine, were followed by Vignettes in 
Rhyme, Proverbs in Porcelain, Old World 
Idylls, At the Sign of the Lyre, The Story of 
JRosina and Collected Poems (1923). Often 
in rondeau, ballade or villanellc form, these 
poems are marked by rare perfection. In 
prose Dobson published monographs of 
Fielding (1883), Steele, I'homas Bewick (and 
his pupils), Horace Walpole, Hogarth, 
Goldsmith, Fanny Burney, Richardson 
(1902); and Eighteenth Century Vignettes 
(1892-96), Four Frenchwomen, and other 
collections of graceful and erudite essays. 

(3) William (1610"“46), English portrait- 
painter, was born in London in 1610. He 
succeeded Van Dyck in 1641 as serjeant- 

g ainter to Charles I, and painted portraits of 
im, the Prince of Wales, and Prince Rupert. 
His affairs got into confusion, and ho was 
imprisoned for debt, and died in poverty 
shortly after his release. 

(4) William Charles Thomas (1817-98), 
painter, born at Hamburg, the son of an 
English merchant, was elected an R.A. in 
1872. 

DOCKWRA, or Dockwray, William (d. 1716), 
a merchant who in 1683 devised a new penny 
postal system in London, was alternately 
favoured and persecuted by the authorities, 
DOD, Charles Roger Phipps (1793-1855), 
Irish journalist, born at Drumlease vicarage 
in Leitrim, came to London in 1818, and for 
twenty-three years worked on The Times. 
He started the Parliamentary Companion 
(1832) and a Peerage (1841). 

DODD, William (1729-77), English forger, 
born at Bourn in Lincolnshire, graduated 


from Clare Hall, Cambridge (1750), married, 
took orders and became a popular preacher. 
He published a scries of edifying books, 
edited the Christum Magazine, aiul was made 
a king’s chaplain (1763), LL.D. (1766) and 
tutor to Philip Stanhope, Lord Chesterfield’s 
nephew. But, despite his large income, his 
expensive habits drifted him hopelessly into 
debt. He purchased Charlotte Chapel in 
Pimlico, but a simoniacal attempt to buy the 
rich living of St George’s, Hanover Square, 
led to his name being struck off the list of 
chaplains (1774). Dodd left England, and 
was well received by his pupil, now Lord 
Chesterfield, at Geneva, and presented to the 
living of Wing in Buckinghamshire, But 
sinking deeper and deeper into debt, ho sold 
his chapel, and in February 1777 oficred a 
stockbroker a bond for £4200 signed by 
Lori-i Chcsterlickl. It proved to be a forgery, 
and Dodd, though he refunded a great part 
of the money, was tried and sentenced to 
death, l.ilxtruordinary efforts were made by 
Dr Johnson and others to secure a pardon; 
but the king refused to reprieve his former 
chaplain, and Dodd was hanged. Of his 
fifty-five works, the Beauties of Shakespeare 
(1752) was long popular, and Thoughts in 
Prison is still interesting. Sec A Famous 
Forgery, by Percy In’t/.gerald (18()5). 
DODDRIDGE, Philip (1702 51), English 
congrcgationalist, born in London, deter- 
mined to enter the nonconformist ministry 
on the advice of the famous Samuel Clarke, 
and from 1719 studied at Kibworth academy, 
Leicestershire, in 1723 became pastor of a 
congregation there. In 1729 he sctllocl at 
Northampton us minister and president of a 
theological academy. Ho died at Lisbon, 
whither ho had gone for his health. His 
Pise and Progress of Peligian in the Soul 
(1745) has been translated into Dutch, 
German, Danish, P'rench and even Syriac 
and Tamil. His hymns include * Hark, the 
glad sound, the Saviour conics and ’ O God 
of Bethel, by whose hand *. See his Corres- 
pondence and Diary (1829 31) and Memoirs 
by Stanford (1880) and Nultall (1951). 
DODDS, Alfred Am6d6e (1842 1922), French 
general, born at Saint Louis (Senegal), served 
with distinction In the Franco-German war, 
and in 1892 led the Dahomey expedition 
against Bdhanzin. 

DODGE, (1) Grenville Mellen (1831 1916), 
American soldier and engineer, born at 
Danvers, Mass., fought gallantly in the Civil 
War, being ultimately promoted to major- 
general in 1864. After the war, as chief 
engineer of the Union Pacific railway from 
1866 and of the Texas and Pacific from 1870, 
he was responsible for the construction of 
many miles of track on the most famous 
American railroads. 

(2) Henry (1782-1867), American politician 
and pioneer, born at Vincennes, Ina,, served 
in the war of 1812 and the Black Flawk 
war of 1832, and became famous as a 
frontiersman. He was made in 1 836 governor 
of a large area west of the Great Lakes and 
became a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1841. See Life by Pelzer. 

(3) Mary, n^e Mapes (183 8-1 905), Ameri- 
can writer, born at New York, published 
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after the death of her husband, a lawyer, 
Yians Brinker; or. The Silver Skates (1865), 
which became a children’s classic, &c,, and 
edited St Nicholas (1873). 

(4) Theodore Ayraiilt (1842-1909), Ameri- 
can military historian, born at Pittsfield, 
Mass., fought in the Civil War, losing a leg 
at Gettysburg, and wrote A BircTs-eye View 
of our Civil War (1885), Alexa ruler (1890), 
Hannibal (1891), Caesar (1892), Oustavus 
Adolphus (1895), See, 

(5) William dc Leftwich (1867-1935), 
American artist, studied in Paris, painted 
murals in many public buildings, including 
the Congressional Library at Washington 
and the Folies Bergire in Paris. 

POBGSON, Charles Lutwidge, pseud. Lewis 
Carroll (1832 98), English author, was born 
at Darcsbury, near Warrington, and was 
educated at Rugby and Christ Church, 
Oxford, graduating B.A, in 1854 with a 
first-class in mathematics. He took orders 
in 1861, and was mathematical lecturer 
1855 *81 and introduced logical problems 
into the nursery with Alice's Adventures in 
Wonderland (1865), which, with its continua- 
tion Through the l.ooking-Olass (1872) and its 
illustrations by Tennicl, rapidly became a 
nursery —in deed a household - classic and 
has been widely translated, ‘ Alice \ to 
wliom the story was originally related during 
boating excursions, was the second daughter 
(d. 1934) of Henry George Liddell (q.v.). 
Dodgson also published Phantasmagoria 
(1869), Hunting <\f the Snark (1876), Euclid 
and his Modern Rivals (1879), Sylvie and 
Bruno (1889 93, illtis. by Ihirniss), Curiosa 
Mathematica (1888 93), Symbolic Logic 
(1896) and ‘ What the Tortoise said to 
Achilles ’ in Mind (1895). See books by his 
nephew, S. D. Collingwood (1899); by Isa 
Bowman (1899), Walter dc la Marc (1932), 
Langford Reed (1932), F. B. Lennon (1947); 
and selections from his Letters (cd. Evelyn 
Hatch, 19.33)."" -Tlio original MS. of Alice's 
Adventures in Wonderland was sold (1928) to 
a United States buyer Ibr £15,400. 

DODINGTON, George Buhl), 1st Baron 
Melcomhe (1691-1762), a * person of impor- 
tance in his day/ was born plain Bubb in 
1691, the son of an Irish fortune-hunter or 
apothecary, and took the name Dodington 
in 1720 on inheriting a fine property from his 
uncle. Resolved ‘ to make some figure in 
the world’, he had got into parliament in 
1715, and from 1722 to 1754 sat for Bridg- 
water. Otherwise, he was always changing 
his place, from Walpole’s service to the 
Prince of Wales’s, from his to Argyll’s, anon 
back to the Prince’s, and so on: his one good 
action^ that he spoke up for Byng. Ho was 
sometimes in omco but oftoner out of it. 
He had not long reached the goal of his 
ambition, a peerage, when he died at 
Hammersmith. A soTdisant Maecenas, he 
passed for something of a wit and poet. See 
Browning’s Parleying; his posthumous diary 
(1784), that odd self-revelation of a flunky; 
and a Study by Lloyd Sanders (1919). 

BODS, Marcus (1834-1909), Presbyterian 
divine and scholar, in 1889 became professor 
of New Testament Exegesis at the (United) 
Free Church College in Edinburgh, and in 


1907 principal. He published several 
theological works from 1863. 

BOBSLEY, Robert (1704-64), born in 
Manslield, Notts., was apprenticed to a 
stocking-weaver, but, probably ill-treated, 
ran away and became a footman. His leisure 
he gave to reading, and in 1732 published A 
Muse in Livery. His Toy Shop, a dramatic 
piece, was through Pope’s influence, acted at 
Covent Garden in 1735 with great success. 
With his profits, and £100 from Pope, he set 
up as bookseller, but still continued to 
write bright plays — The King and the Miller 
of Mandela (1737), The Blind Beggar of 
Bethnal Green (1741), Rex et Pontif ex (1745), 
&c., which were collected as Trifles (1745). 
In 1738 he bought London from the yet 
unknown Johnson for ten guineas; other 
famous authors for whom he published were 
Pope, Young, Akenside, Lord Chesterfield, 
Horace Walpole, Goldsmith and Shenstonc, 
and he started the Annual Register in 1759. 
With a tragedy, Cleone (1758), acted at 
Covent Garden with extraordinary success, 
he closed his career as a dramatist. See Life 
by Straus (1910). 

DOES BURG, van. Sec Mondrian, Piet. 

BOGGETl’, Thomas (d. 1721), a London 
actor, who was born in Dublin, founded 
(1715) a sculling prize, ‘ Doggclt’s Coat and 
Badge *, still competed for by Thames 
watermen on August 1. 

BOHNANYI, Ernst (Erno) von (1877-1960), 
Hungarian composer and pianist, born at 
Pressburg. He achieved some success with 
his opera The Tower of Voivod (1922) and has 
written orchestral and chamber music, but 
is perhaps best known for his piano com- 
positions, especially Variations on a Nursery 
Theme, for piano and orchestra. 

BOHRN, (1) Anton (1840-1909), German 
zoologist, born at Stettin, in 1870 founded 
the marine zoological station at Naples. 

(2) Karl August (1806-92), German ento- 
mologist, father of (1), was born and died at 
Stettin. 

DOISY, Edward Adelbert (1893- ), 

American biochemist, held various academic 
posts before becoming director in 1924 of the 
department of biochemistry at St Mary’s 
Hospital, St Louis. Noted for his work on 
sex hormones, in 1943 he was awarded (with 
Bam) the Nobel prize for medicine. 

BOLABELLA, Publius Cornelius (c. 70-43 
B.C.), Cicero’s profligate son-in-law, in 49 
sought refuge from his creditors with Caesar. 
Two years later, having obtained the tribune- 
ship, ho brought forward a bill cancelling 
all debts, which led to bloody struggles in 
Rome. On Caesar’s murder (44) he usurped 
the consulate, and made a great display of 
republican sentiments, until Antony gave 
him the province of Syria. He murdered 
at Smyrna the proconsul Trebonius, and 
proceeaed to wring money from the towns 
of Asia with a recklessness that brought 
about his outlawry. Laodicea, in which he 
had shut himself up, was taken by Cassius, 
and Dolabella bade one of his ovm soldiers 
kill him. 

BOLCX, dol'cheeM) Carlo (1616-86), painter, 
was born and died at Florence. His works 
which are scattered over all Europe* include 
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many Madonnas, St Cecilia (Dresden), 
Herodias with the. Head of John the Baptist 
(Dresden) and tbc Magdalen in the Uffizi at 
Florence. 

(2) Danilo (1925-“ ), Italian social worker, 
‘ the Gandhi of Sicily ’, was born in Trieste, 
qualified as an architect, but witnessing the 
death of an infant from starvation in Sicily 
decided to hght poverty there. Fasting 
with a mouth-organ, he managed to extract 
municipal funds to launch his campaign in 
three of Sicily’s poorest towns, Trappeto, 
Partinico and Montalcprc, building schools 
and community centres to teach the people 
the methods by which they can raise them- 
selves their own clforts, helped by funds 
and social workers from many European 
countries. Opposed by the government, his 
own church and the powerful banditry, 
Mafa^ he was imprisoned in 1956 for four 
months for leading a gang of unemployed in 
repairing a road, unpaid and without per- 
mission, i,c. an ‘upside down strike’, and 
again in 1957 for obscenity in publishing the 
pathetic life-stories of little boys who sold 
themselves for vice in return for food. 
Atlhough neither Communist nor fellow- 
traveller, ho was awarded the Lenin Peace 
prize in 1956. See his book, To Feed the 
Hungry (trans. 1959), 

DOLET, Llicnnc, doday (1509- 46), * the 
martyr of the Renaissance \ was born at 
Orleans. At the university of Paris ho was 
set upon a lifelong study of Cicero; in 
Venice (1526-32) he imbibed the spirit of 
humanism. At Toulouse he delivered a 
harangue which procured him three days’ 
imprisonment; at Lyons, his residence from 
1534, ho came under strong suspicion of 
heresy; and killing a man in self-dofenco ho 
fled to Paris, where friends intervened with 
the king (1537). In Lyons he set up a 
printing-press, and was arrested more than 
once for publishing heretical books. In 1544 
ho was found guilty of heresy, on a charge 
mainly based on an alleged mistranslation of 
Plato, in which he was accused of denying 
the immortality of the soul, and he was 
burned at Paris. His chief work is 
taries on the Latin Language. See Christie’s 
Dolet (1880). 

DOLGORUKOVA, Katharina, Princess 
Yuyevskaia, -roo'k^-va (1847-1922), was the 
favourite of Alexander ll (q.v.), who married 
her in July 1880, after his first wife’s death. 
Under the pseudonym of Victor Lafcrtd, she 
published Alexandre //, Details in^dits sur sa 
vie intime et sa mart (Geneva 1882). Her 
Mimoires (1890) were suppressed by the 
Russian government. See Pal6ologue, Tragic 
Romance of Alexander H (trans. 1926). 
DOLIN, Anton, stage name of Patrick 
Healey-Kay (1904- ), British dancer and 
choreographer, born at Slinfold, Sussex, 
^udied under Nijinsky and was a member of 
Diaghilev’s ballet company from 1923, He 
subsequently danced many idles with 
Karsavina and other famous ballerinas. He 
was principal in the Vic-Wells Ballet 1935-37 
and afterwards formed the Markova-Dolin 
ballet company. He has written several 
with the ballet. 

DOLLFUSS, Engelbert (1892-1934), Austrian 


statesman, born at Tcxsng in Lower Austria 
studied at Vienna and Berlin, became leader 
of the C’hristian Socialist parly, and iu 1932 
chancellor. In 1933 he suspended par- 
liamentary government, drove the Socialists 
into revolt and crushed them. Purged of its 
Socialist majority, parliament then granted 
Dollfuss power to rctnodcl the state. In 
1934 conliict with the Nazis culminated in 
the murder of Dollfuss, July 25. 

DOLLINGER, Johann Joseph Ignaz (1799 » 
1890), German theologian, was born at 
Bamberg. Ho wiis professor of Ikolesiastical 
History and Law in the university of Munich 
almost continuously from 1820 to 1871 
when he was elected rector. A staimclt 

(1846-48); but m 1857 a visit (o Rome 
caused a change in his opinions. In 1870 
the Vatican C\)uncil promulgated the decree 
of papal infallibility, and in March 1871 
Dollingcr issued a letter withholding his 
submission. Excommunicated, he took a 
leading part in the summoning of (he congress 
at Munich out of which arose the Old 
Catholics. I*rom this time Ddllingcr 
advocated the union of the various Cliristfan 
churches, m lectures (1872) and otherwise. 
He published a history of moral controversies 
m the Caitholic church since the 16lh century 
(with Rcusch, 1888), Akademiselte Ikmtrdge 
(1888 91), ling, trans. 1890 95, Beitrdge zitr 
Sektengesiidchtc (1889), <Jkc. He represented 
his university in the Bavarian ('hainbcr from 
1845 to 1847, and onwartls fnnu 1849, and 
sat in the EVankfurt Parliament of 1848 49. 

DOLLOND, John ( 1706 61), linglish optician, 
born in London of Huguenot parentage, in 
1752 trom a silk-wcaver turned optician, 
and devoted himself to the invention of an 
achromatic telescope. His success was 
rewarded with tlio C'opley Medal (1758), 
and m 1761 he was elected P'.R.S. See 
Philosophical Magazine 
(1804).— His son I\4er (1730 1820), was also 
a noted optician and the lirm has continued 
in existence to the present day. 

DOLMETSCH, Arnold (1858 1940), British 
musician of Swiss origin, born at Le Mans, 
Prance, naturalized in 1931, known for hts 
revival of interest in early music and early 
musical instruments, author of The Inter^ 
pretation of the M usic of the Sevcfiteenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries (1893), a standard work, 
rlis son Carl (1911- ), also known as an 
expert on early instruments and as a virtuoso 
on the recorder, and other members of the 
family have kept alive the tradition, continued 
the workshops at Huslemere established by 
Arnold, and fostered the Haslcmore Festival, 
now an established event m the musical 
world. See Personal Recollections of Arnold 
Dolmetsch (1958). 

D6odat Guy Cratet de (1750- 
1801), French geologist and mineralogist 
was born at Dolomieu in Dauphin^. Impor- 
tant for his researches on volcanic rocks, he 
gave name to ‘ dolomite 8eo study by 
Lacroix (1921). 

DOMAGK, Gerhard (1895- ), German 

biochemist, was born in Brandenburg. He 
discovered the^ chemotherapeutic properties 
of sulphanilamido, and thus ushered in a now 
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age in chemotherapy, fn 1939, on instruction 
from the German government, he refused 
the Nobel prize for physiology and medicine. 

DOMBROVSKI, or l>s|hrowski, Jan Henryk 
(1755 1818), Polish soldier, born near Cracow 
fought against Russia (1792-94), and, then 
taking service with Franco, bore a distin- 
guished part throughout the Napoleonic 
campaigns. On Napoleon’s fall ho returned 
to Poland, and was appointed by the Emperor 
Alexander a general of cavalry and Polish 
senator. 

DOMENICHINO, or Domenico Zanipicri 
(1581“-1641), a painter of the Bolognese 
school, was born in Bologna and died at 
Naples. His masterpiece is the Last Com-' 
man ion of St Jerome (1614), in the Vatican. 
See study by L. Serra (Rome 1921). 

DOMENICO VKNEZIANO (c. 1400-61), 
Florentine painter, known for his altar-piece 
in the Ulfizi at Florence, and represented in 
the National Gallery by a Madonna and 
Child. 

DOMEIT, Alfred (1811-87), poet and 
administrator in New Zealand, where he lived 
from 1 842 to 1871. He was born at Camber- 
well, like his life-long friend, Browning (who 
calls him ‘Waring’); studied at St John’s 
College, C’ambridge; and was called to the 
bar in 1841. 

DOMINIC, St (c. 1170-1221), the founder in 
1216 of an order of preaching friars, was 
born at Calarucga in Old Castile, and studied 
at Palcncia. Mere he actpiircd such a name 
for piety and learning that in 1193 the 
Bishop of Osma made hiitt a canon, and 
relied mainly on his aid in reforming the 
whole chapter according to the Augustin ian 
rule. The young man led a life of rigorous 
asceticism, and devoted himself to missionary 
labours among Moslems and * heretics In 
1204 he accompanied his bishop on a political 
mission, and thrice had to traverse the south 
of France, peopled almost entirely by Albi- 
genses. He undertook the work of their 
conversion, and travelled from place to place 
on foot, bearing St PaiiPs epistles in his 
hands and preaching everywhere. Fie 
continued his labours for ten years, and 
gathered like-minded companions round 
him, for whom ho founded tno lirst house of 
his order at Toulouse. He also set up an 
asylum for women in danger from heretical 
influence, which developed" into an order of 
nuns. Unhappily, events occurred which 
have left a deep stain on his memory and 
that of his order, associating it closely with 
the Inquisition. Innocent III, incensed by 
the murder of his legate, Peter of Castolnau, 
called the barons of northern France, led by 
Simon do Montfort, to a crusade against the 
heretics; and Dommic became a consenting 
party to these cruelties. In 1215 he went to 
the fourth Lateran Council^ and Innocent HI 
promised approval of Ins now order on 
condition that it adopted an old rule. 
Dominic chose the rule of St Augustine, and 
next year the authorization was given by 
Honorius 11 L Dominic became ‘ Master of 
the Sacred Palace % an office which has 
continued hereditary in the order. In 1220 
the Dominicans, in imitation of their 
Franciscan brethren, adopted a poverty so 


rigid that not even the order as a corporation 
could hold houses or lands, and thus they 
forced themselves to become mendicants or 
beggars. Dominic died at Bologna. He 
had lived to see his order occupying sixty 
houses and divided into eight provinces. It 
had spread to England, where from their 
dress they were called Black Friars; to 
northern France, Italy, Spain and Austria. 
Ho was canonized in 1233 by his friend 
Gregory IX. See Lives by Lacordaire, 
Archbishop Alemany, Miss Drane (1891), 
Hcrkless, Guiraud (trans. 1901), Danzas, 
Etttdes sur Vordre de St Dominique (4 vols. 
1874-76), and Life by Mandonnet and 
Vicairc (Eng. trans. 1958). 

DOMINICt, Gaston, dom-een-ee'-see (1877— 
), central figure in the Drummond 
murder ease, was born at Digne, Provence. 
He was sentenced to death in November 1954 
after prolonged inquiries and a controversial 
confession (afterwards retracted) for the 
murder in mysterious circumstances near 
Lurs, Provence, on August 5, 1952, of Sir 
Jack Drummond (a British nutrition expert), 
his wife and their eleven-year-old daughter. 
The ease was officially closed on November 14, 
1956, with Dominici still in a Marseilles 
prison hospital. On August 4, 1957, his 
sentence was formally commuted to life 
imprisonment. See Jean Giono, The Dominici 
A ffair (1956). 

DOMINIS, Marco Antonio de (1566-1624). 
born in the Dalmatian island of Arbo, when 
Archbishop of Spalato became involved in 
the quarrel between the papacy and Venice, 
and resigned his see for reasons given in his 
Consilium Profectionis (1616). In 1616 he 
came to England, in 1618 was by James I 
appointed master of the Savoy, and in 1619 
dean of Windsor. In his De RepubUca 
Ecclesiastica (1617) he disputed the supremacy 
of the pope; in 1619 he published without 
authority Sarpi’s History of the Council of 
Trent, His enemy Paul V died in 1620, and 
was succeeded by Gregory XV, a relative of 
Do Dominis, who now began to intrigue with 
Romo for a return to the bosom of the Church. 
He left England in 1622, and while wailing 
at Brussels denounced in his Consilium 
Reditus the Church of England as a wretched 
schism. Ho went on to Rome, but was seized 
by the Inquisition, and died in prison. De 
Dominis wrote his De Radiis Visas et Lucis 
in Vitris Perspectiv is et Jride in 1611. 
DOMITIANUS, Titus Flavius (a.d. 51-96), a 
son of Vespasian, succeeded his elder 
brother Titus as Roman emperor in 81. 
He ruled at first well, but, after the failure of 
his campaigns (87) against the Dacians and 
Marconianni, gave way to the most atrocious 
cruelties. These became so intolerable that 
a conspiracy was formed against him, and 
he was assassinated. See a French mono- 
graph by S. Gsell (1894). 

DONALDSON, (1) James (1751-1830), Scot- 
tish philanthropist, an Edinburgh newspaper 
proprietor and bookseller, who left about 
£240,000 to found a ‘ hospital ’ (school) for 
300 poor children. It was built in 1842-51 
from designs by Playfair at a cost of about 
£120,000 and subsequently became a school 
for deaf and dumb children, 
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(2) Sir James (1831-1915; ki. 1907), born 
at Aberdeen, became rector of Stirling High 
School (1854), classical master in Edinburgh 
High School (1856), its rector (1866), 
Humanity professor at Aberdeen (1881), 
principal of the United College at St Andrews 
(1886), and principal of its University (1890). 
He wrote on Greek, patristic, theological 
and educational subjects. 

(3) John William, D.D., (1811-61), English 
philologist, was born in London, of Hadding- 
ton ancestry. He entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and graduating in 1834 as 
second classic and senior optimo, became a 
fellow and tutor of his college. From 1841 
to 1855 ho was headmaster of Bury St 
Edmunds grammar-school (he almost emptied 
it) ; thereafter he tutored at Cambridge with 
great success, till his death, from overwork, 
in London. Donaldson’s Nenv Cratyliis 
(1839) was the first attempt on a large scale 
to familiarize Englishmen with German 
principles of comparative philology. 

(4) Sir Stuart Alexander (1812-67), 
youngest brother of (3), Australian statesman. 

DONAT. See Donatus. 

DONATELLO properly Donato di Betto 
Bardi (c. 1386-1466), the greatest of the 
early Tuscan sculptors, was born in Florence 
where he also died. He may be regarded as 
the founder of modern sculpture, as the first 
producer since classic times of statues 
complete and independent in themselves and 
not mere adjuncts of their architectural 
surroundings. Among his works are the 
marble statues of SS Peter, Mark and George 
for the exterior of San Michele; and the 
tombs of Pope John XXIII in the Baptistery, 
of Cardinal Brancacci at Naples, and of 
Bartolomeo Aragazzi at Montcpulciano, 
works in which ho was aided by Michclozzi. 
The influence of his study of the antique is 
very visible in his bronze statue of David, 
now in the Bargcllo Museum, Florence, 
where also are his celebrated marble bas- 
reliefs of singing and dancing children, 
originally designed as a balustrade for the 
organ of the cathedral. At Padua is the 
noble bronze equestrian statue of the 
Condottiere, Gattamolata. See works by 
H. KaulTmann (1935), H. W. Vanson (2 vols. 
1958), and the Phaidon Press Donatello 
(1941). 

DONATI, Giambattista (1826-73), astron- 
omer, was born at Pisa and died at Florence, 
where he was director of the observatory. 
He discovered the brilliant comet (‘ Donati’s 
comet’) of 1858. Noted for his researches 
on stellar spectra, he was the first to observe 
the spectrum of a comet. 

DONATUS, (1) Aeliiis (fl. 4th cent, a.d.), 
taught grammar and rhetoric at Rome about 
A.D. 360, amongst others to St Jerome. His 
treatises form a pretty complete course of 
Latin grammar, and in the middle ages were 
the only text-book used in the schools, so 
that Donat came, in western Europe, to 
mean grammar-book. He also wrote a 
commentary on Terence, of which we have 
only a part. 

(2) Tiberius Claudius (c. 400), a later 
grammarian, wrote a very worthless life of 
Virgil. 


DONATUS MAGNUS, bishop (312) of 
Carthage, was a leader of the Donatists, a 
4th-ccntiiry puritan Christian seel in North 
Africa. 

DON CARLOS. See Caiu.os. 

DONDERS, b'nmciscus ConidLs (1818-89), 
Dutch oculist aad professor of Physiology at 
Utrecht, improved the cllicicncy ol spectacles 
and wrote on the physiology of the eye. 

DONITZ, Karl, doe' nits ( 1 892 - ), German 

naval commander, born in Grunau, near 
Berlin. He entered the submarine service of 
the German Navy in 1916, and became a 
staunch advocate and supporter of U-boat 
warfare. He was appointed commander of 
Hitler’s U-boat fleet, which he himself had 
planned, and in 1943 succeeded Raeder as 
grand admiral and c.-in-c. of the German 
Navy. Becoming Inihrer on the death of 
Hitler, he was responsible for the final 
surrender to the Allies, and in 1946 was 
sentenced to lea years’ imprisonment for 
war crimes. See his Memoirs (1959), and 
Hitler and his Admirals by A. Martienssen 
(1948). 

DONIZEITI, Gaetano (1797-1848), Italian 
composer, wa.s born at Bergamo, where and 
at Bologna he studied music. His first 
opera, Enrico di Borgogna, was produced in 
1818 at Venice with success, and was followed 
by others in rapid succession. But the work 
which carried his fame beyond Italy was 
Anna Bolena, produced at Mikin in 18.30. 
VElisir d\imore (18.12) and Litcrezia Borpa 
(1833) also achieved lasting popularity. On 
his earliest visit to Paris, in 1835, his Marino 
Etdiero met with little success, but immedia- 
tely afterwards Lada di Lammermoor took 
the Neapolitan public by storm. In 1840 ho 
revisited Paris, and brought out Lu Fide du 
n^giment, Lucrezia Borgia and Im Favorite^ 
the last act of which is his masterpiece, and 
was written in three to four hours. In 1843 
the comic opera Don Basquale was well 
received; but the gloomy theme of Dorn 
Sebastian almost precluded success. Catarina 
Cornaro (1844) was a failure. Stricken by 
paralysis, ho fell into imbecility, and died at 
Bergamo. Sec study by Douati-Petleni 
(Mihm 1931). 

DONNA Y, Maurice (1859-1945), French 
dramatist, born in Paris. His Amants (1895) 
achieved considerable popularity, as did 
Lysistrata (1920), an adaptation of Aristo- 
phanes, and several other works showing 
a novel approach to contemporary social 
problem.s. 

DONN-BYRNE, See Byrne. 

DONNE, John (1573-1631), English poet, was 
born in London, son of a prosperous iron- 
monger, but connected through his mother 
with Sir Thomas More. Though a Catholic 
he was admitted to Hart Hall, Oxford, and 
later graduated at Cambridge, where his 
friendship with Sir Henry Wotton began. 
He decided for law and entered Lincoln’s Inn 
in 1592. After taking part in Essex’s two 
expeditions to Cadiz in 1597 and the Azores, 
1598 (reflected in his poems ‘The Storm ’ and 
‘The Calm’), h© became (1598) secretary to 
Sir Thomas^ Egerton, keeper of the Great 
Seal, whose justice he celebrates in his fourth 
satire. His daring fugitive pieces and 
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brilliant personality pjointcd to a career as 
notable as that of his great contemporary 
Bacon, but his secret marriage to the Lord 
Keeper’s niece. Anno More, caused him to 
be dismissed and cast in prison. Having now 
decided for the established faith, he lived 
at Mitcham in Surrey, but seems to have 
haunted the Court with an eye to employ- 
ment. The work ho undertook under the 
direction of 'Fhomas (afterwards Bishop) 
Morton was religious polemic against the 
Catholics. Ho had already written his 
passionate and erotic poems, Songx and 
Sonets^ his six Satires and his L7t*g/t\v, but 
published no verso till 1611, when his hrst 
Anniversarie appeared, a commemorative 
poem for Elizabeth I>rury, daughter of his 
benefactor. Sir Robert Drury, whoso house 
in the Strand oircred hospitality to the poet 
when in London. A second Anniversarie 
followed, really a * meditutio mortis’ dis- 
playing his metaphysical genius and dazzling 
wit at its best. His religious temper is seen 
in more lyrical fonii in the Divine Poems, 
some of which certainly date from before 
1607. These, like most of his verse, had to 
wait for his decease for publication, but his 
pieces wore handed round a wide circle of 
learned and aristocratic friends. Mowdinicult 
his journey to the Anglican faith was may 
be judged from the satirical ‘ Progresso of the 
Soule ’ (1601). This ugly unfuiishcd poem is 
anti-horotical, but also sceptical in a dis- 
turbing way, Donne’s hesitation over some 
ten years to take orders is variously explained 
as duo to a llamlct-liko indecision, or to a 
sense of unworthincss having regard to his 
jirolligate youth (much exaggerated in the 
fashion of the day), or, to his still having an 
eye on civil employment. 'Fho years of 
waiting, what Grierson calls his * steps to the 
altar do not rellcct great credit on the man, 
but the times excused the grossest llattcry of 
the great. U was the ago of learned women 
of rank, and some of the most distinguished, 
including Mrs Herbert and the Countess of 
Bedford, he now courted in verse letters of 
laboured but ingenious compliment. More 
injurious to his name was a splendid epitha- 
lamium for the marriage of the favourite, 
Robert Carr, to the divorced Countess of 
Essex, a scandalous poem for a scandalous 
wedding. In P’uneral poems, of which the 
first and second Anniversaries are only the 
most brilliant, he also paid court to the great. 
His prose works of this period include 
Pseudo- Martyr (1610), whicn is an acute 
polemic against the Jesuits, but now unread- 
able. More interesting is his Biothanatos, 
which discusses the question of suicide, 
towards which he says in his preface, * X have 
often ... a sickly inclination Ho decides 
that suicide is permissible in certain cases, a 
conclusion at variance with that affirmed in 
his third Satire, but confirmed in a letter to 
his friend Sir Henry Wotton. King James 
put a close to this sickly period by directing 
him into the Church (1614), and promoting 
him, after several charges, to the deanship 
of St Paul’s in 1621 when he relinquished his 
readership at Lincoln’s Inn. Fortunately we 
have his sermons, which were vastly popular. 
In his time Donne was noted as a great 


traveller. Wc must understand the reference 
in Walton’s Life to his early travels in Italy 
and Spain to refer to 1594-95, that is after his 
legal studies. There were also his voyages to 
Cadiz and the Azores (his library was stocked 
with Spanish works), and in his middle period 
he accompanied his patron, Sir Robert Drury, 
to France and Spain. In 1619 and 1620 he 
was in Germany, where he preached one of 
his noblest sermons before the exiled Queen of 
Bohemia, King James’s daughter. He was a 
careerist who could be genuinely moved by 
the task in hand. Donne’s creative years 
fall into three periods: from 1590 to 1601, 
a time of action, marked by passion and 
cynicism ; from his marriage to his ordination 
in 1614 is a period of anguished meditation 
and flattery of the great; from then onwards 
is a time of acceptance pierced by occasional 
doubt such as the much later Manley 
liopkiiis also experienced. In his first 
period, his Songs and Sonets and his Elegies 
show in their startling realism and passion the 
complcic rejection of Petrarchian love verse, 
the major innucncc now being Latin erotic 
verso. The Satires arc the work of a tiro — 
with the exception of the brilliant third (on 
religion) they arc immature Donne and only 
remarkable because they share with Hall’s 
satires the distinction of being the first on 
the classical model in English. The second 

E eriod of adulatory verse letters, epicedcs,&c., 
as already been noted. The third period, 
that is of his ministry, includes two sonnet 
sequences. La Corona and Holy Sonnets, 
the latter containing (no. xvii) an anguished 
tribute to his wife, died 1617. Also of this 
period arc tlie fine ‘ Hymne to God, the 
Father’; ‘To God My God, in my Sick- 
nesso ’ ; and ‘ The Author’s Last Going into 
Germany ’. These sonnets and hymns, which 
again remind us of Hopkins* ‘ terrible * re- 
ligious poems, prove that in transferring his 
allegiance from the world to God Donne 
retained the passion which animates his early 
verse. Donne’s prose is often uncouth, but is 
also capable of rising to a subtle harmony. 
His sermons, like his discursive verse, show 
the eager mind under a load of conceit and 
ingenious similitude. The glory of the 
Anglican faith is the major theme, but the 
terrors of sin, death and judgment are too 
luridly described for modern taste. In A 
Garland for John Donne (1931) various ques- 
tions are posed which show the desire to 
explain the present vogue of the poet. Dr 
Mary Ramsay defended her thesis (it appeared 
in French in 1917) that Donne was essentially 
the mcdiacvalist. T. S. Eliot denied this — 
* Donne is the antithesis of the scholastic 
Perhaps an inclusive statement would be that 
in his concatenated logical method he was a 
scholastic; in his sceptical view of the world 
ho belonged to the transition to nqodern 
ideas. In the same volume George William- 
son made the fruitful suggestion that Donne 
did for his age what Eliot has done for ours. 
It is not quite true that Grierson’s great 
edition of Donne in 1912 started the modern 
vogue — Gesso’s 2-volume Life and Letters 
(1899) aroused curiosity which ^ Desmond 
McCardiy in various articles intensified. 
Since then there have been several studies, 
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including those of Fausset (1924); Mario 
Praz (1925); and Lcgouis (1928). In 1934 
appeared two studies by Loishman and 
Bennett respectively. Mr G. Keynes’ 
bibliography appeared in 1958. 
DONOGHIJE, Stephen (Steve), don'e-gyoo or 
-hyoo (1884-1945), English jockey, born in 
Warrington. Ho won the Derby six times, 
on Pomnicrn (1915), Gay Crusader (1917), 
Humorist (1921), Captain Cuttle (1922), 
Papyrus (1923) and Manna (1925), and the 
Queen Alexandra Stakes at Ascot for six 
consecutive years (1929-34) on Brown Jack. 
DOOLEY, Mr. See Dcfnne. 

DOOLITTLE, Hilda (1886- ), known as 

‘ H. D.’,iraagist poet, born at Bethlehem, Pa., 
lived in London from 1911, and married 
Richard Aldington (q.v.) in 1913. After 
their divorce in 1937 she settled near the Lake 
of Geneva. See Collected Foems (1940). 
DOPPLER, Christian (1803-53), Austrian 
physicist, born at Salzburg, professor of 
Physics at Vienna (1851). ‘ Doppler’s 

principle ’ explains the variation in frequency 
observed, higher or lower than that actually 
emitted, when a vibrating source of waves 
and the observer respectively approach or 
recede from one another. 

DORA D’ISTRIA. See Ghika. 

DORAN, John (1807-78), English journalist 
and historian of the stage, born in London, 
brought out a melodrama. Justice, or the 
Venetian Jew, at the Surrey Theatre in 1824. 
This was followed by many other works, 
including A Lady of the Last Century (1873, 
an account of Mrs Montagu), Mann and 
Manners (1 876, the letters of Sir Horace Mann 
to Horace Walpole), and books on kings and 
queens and on stage history. Dr Doran was 
repeatedly acting-editor of the Athenaeum; 
edited the Church and State Gazette (1841- 
1852); and at his death was editor of Notes 
and Queries. 

DOR AT, Jean. See Daurat. 

DOR^I, Gustave (1833-83), French painter 
and book-illustrator, was born at Strasbourg. 
He first made his mark by his illustrations 
to Rabelais (1854) and to The Wandering Jew 
and Balzac’s Contes Drolatiques (1856). 
These were followed by illustrated editions 
of Dante’s Inferno (1861), the Contes of 
Perrault and Don Quixote (1863), the 
Purgatorio and Paradiso of Dante (1868), 
the Bible (1865-66), Paradise Lost 0366), 
Tennyson’s Idylls of the King (1867-68), La 
Fontaine’s Fables (1867), and many other 
series of designs, which in theend detexiorated- 
He also executed much in colour. See Lives 
by Delorme (Paris 1879), Blanchard Jcrrold 
(1891) and M. Rose (1946> 

DORIA, Andrea (c. 1466-^1560), Genoese 
admiral, was born at Oneglia or an ancient 
princely house. After serving under various 
Italian princes he returned to Genoa in 1503. 
In 1513 he received command of the Genoese 
fleet, and in 1519 defeated the Turkish 
corsairs off Pianosa. In 1522 the imperial 
faction were restored to ;^ower in Genoa, 
and Doria, an anti-imperialist, transferred 
his allegiance to Francis 1. In command of 
the French fleet, he defeated Charles V, 
blockaded Genoa, and proclaimed the 
independence of the republic. Xn 1529* 


fearing the predominance of Francis, Doria 
wont over to C'harlcs V, entered Genoa amid 
popular acclamation, and established an 
aristocratic government which lasted to the 
end of the republic. The emperor gave him 
the order of the Golden Idcecc and the 
princeship of Mclfi. In 1531 he made a 
descent on the stronghold of the corsair 
Barbarossa, and in 1532 took Patras from 
the Turks. In 1 535 he took part with Charles 
V in the bombardment of the Golctta forts 
and the destruction of Barbarossa’s fleet. 
In 1538, with tlie combined fleets of the 
empire, the pope and the Venetians, Doria 
engaged Barbarossa (indecisively) olTPrcvcsa. 
At Algiers in 1541, and at Jerba in 1560, ho 
suflered disastrous reverses from the Turks. 
His later years were di.sturbed by the con- 
spiracy of the Ficschi and stained by his 
savage revenge for the murder of his nephew 
Gianettino. Doria died at Genoa. lie wavS 
the idol of his people and the honoured 
counsellor of Charles V and of his son Philip, 
Sec Lives by Gucrazzi (3rd cd. Milan 1874) 
and Petit (Paris 1887). 

DORISLAUS, Isaac (1595 1649), Anglo- 
Dutch diplomat, born at Alkmaar in Holland, 
came about 1627 to England. For some 
months he was History lecturer at Cambridge, 
and in 1640 lie was appointed judge-advocate. 
He sided with the parliamcnl, helped to bring 
Charles I to his doom, and in 1649 was sent 
to Holland to bring about an alliance with 
England. He had just reached the Hague 
when he was assassinated by twelve exiled 
royalists, 

DORN, (1) Bernhard (1805 81), orientalist, 
was born near ('ohurg, and died at St 
Pclorsburg. 

(2) Friedrich P’rnst (1848 1916), Gorman 
chemist, born at Guttstadt, educated at 
Kdnigsberg, known for his discovery of 
radon, or radium emanation. 

(3) Heinrich Ludwig Egmont (1804-92), 
German conductor and composer of operas, 
Sec., and teacher of Schumann, born at 
Kdnigsberg, died in Berlin. 

DORNER, Isaak August (1809 84), German 
evangcli.stiCj Protestant theologian, born near 
Tutthngen in WOrttemberg, in 1861 became 
a professor at Berlin. See Life by J, Bobertag 
(1906). — His son August (1846 1920), was 
also an evangelistic tneologian, who wrote 
on the philosophy of religion. 

DORNIERj Claude, dor'nyny (1884- ), 

German aircraft engineer, born at Kompten, 
founder of the Dornier works at Friedrich- 
shafen on L. Constance and at Altcnrhoin in 
Switzerland. Ho made seaplanes and flying- 
boats, including the famous twclve-cngined 
Do X (1929), and the Dornier twin-engined 
bomber was a standard Luftwafic typo in 
World War 11. 

DOROTHEA OF ZELL. See KfiNrosMARK. 

DORPFELD, Wilhelm (1853-1940), German 
archaeologist, born in Barmen, son of 
Friedrich Wilhelm DdrpfcM (1824-93), the 
noted educationist, was Schlicmann’s col- 
laborator and successor at Troy, professor at 
Jena 1923. See Schuemann. 

DORREGARAY, Antonio, Marquis of Eraul 
(1820-82), Spanish Carlist leader in 1836 and 
1872. 
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D’ORSAY, Alfred Guillaimic Gabriel, Count 
(1801-52), the * last of the dandies \ was born 
in Paris. In 1822 he attached himself to 
Lady Blcssington (q.y.). In 1827 he married 
Lady Harriet Gardiner, Lord BIcssington’s 
fifteen-year-old daughter by a former wife. 
In 1829 Lord Blcssington died, and D’Orsay, 
separated from his wife, took up his x'csidenco 
next door to Lady BIcssington’s in London, 
where for twenty years they defied the 
conventions in the midst of a society of 
authors, artists and men of fashion. An 
intimate friend and supporter of Louis 
Napoleon, he naturally looked for a position 
when the exile became prince-president and 
D’Orsay a bankrupt; but the directorship 
of Fine Arts in Paris was conferred upon him 
only a few days before his death. 

DORSP’/r, lilarls of* See Sac'kvillk. 

DOS PASSOS, John Roderigo (1896- ), 

American war correspondent, novelist and 
playwright, born in Chicago, won renown 
with One Man\s Initiation (1919) and Three 
Soldiers (1921), both novels of World War L 
His most important work, a trilogy on 
American life (1930' 36) is now published 
under the title V.S,A, 

DOSSO DOSSL properly Giovanni dl Nicold 
Lutero (1479-1542), Italian religious painter, 
a friend of Ariosto, was born near Mantua 
and died at Ferrara. Ho executed some 
pictures jointly with his brother Battista. 
DOST MOirAMMED RHAN (1793-4863), 
made himself ruler of Kabul in 1826, and 
until 1855 pursued a pro-Russian, anti-British 
policy. 

DOSTOPWSKY, or Dostoievsky, Fyodor 
Mikhailovich (1821 81), novelist, was born 
at Moscow, the son of a surgeon. Leaving 
the Engineers for literature, ho published 
Poor Folk in 1846. Joining revolutionary 
circles in St Petersburg, ho was condemned 
to death (1849), reprieved at the lust moment, 
and sent to hard labour in Siberia. In 1854 
h© was enrolled in a Siberian corps. His 
suflbrings are recorded in Home of the Head. 
In 1859 ho returned to St Petersburg. His 
masterpiece, Crime and Punishment (1866), 
is on© of the most powerful realistic works of 
fiction. Other iin portant books arc The Idiot 
and The Brothers Karamazov. Domestic trials, 
financial troubles and ill-health clouded his 
later life, spent abroad, and from 1871 in 
St Petersburg as a Slavophil journalist. 
See his tetters and Reminiscences (trans. 
Koteliansky and Murry, 1923) and Diary of 
a Writer (begun 1876); Lives by Soloviev 
(trans. 1916), his daughter (trans. 1921), 
Carr (1931), and H. Troyat (1947); studies 
by J. M. Murray (1916), Simmons (1940), 
Lavrin (1943), Roe (1945), J. A, T. Lloyd 
(1947), Mackiewicz (1948). 

DOp or Douw, Gerard (1613-75), Dutch 
painter, was born and died at Leyden. Ho 
studied under Rembrandt 1628-31, and at 
first mainly occupied himself with portraiture, 
but soon turned to genre* His 200 works 
include his own portrait, his wife’s, and The 
Poulterers Shop, in the National Gallery, 
London ; and his celebrated Dropsical 
Woman (1663), with ten others, in the Louvre. 

DOUGHTY, Charles Montagu (1843-1926), 
English travel writer and poet, born at 


DOUGLAS 


studied at Cains 
Lolloge, Cambridge. Out of two years’ 
travel and hardship in Arabia (1875-77) 

nXw ^'■ave/s in Arabia 

^ejcr/o (1888), a prose classic. Austere, 
archaic and artificial like his prose are his 
Dawn in Britain (1906), Mansoid (1923), 
A Hogarth (1928). 

UUUGLAS, ong. doo'glas, now dugdas, (1) 
a family whose origin is lost in obscurity, 
beginning of the 15th 
thought to spring from the 
same stock as the Murrays. — William de 
1 f J wili^cssed charters between 

1175 and 1213, had six sons, of whom Archi- 
bald was hi ; heir, and Brice became Bishop 
of hooray Sir Archibald is a witness to 
charters between 1190 and 1232. Sir 
Wilhani dc Douglas, apparently his son, 
f‘SCfrcs from 1240 to 1273. His younger son, 
William the Hardy harried the monks of 
Melrose, and was the first man of mark who 
■icincd Wallace in the rising against the 
English m 1297. It appears that he possessed 
lands in one English and in seven Scottish 
counties — Northumberland, Berwick, Edin- 
burgh, Fife, Lanark, Ayr, Dumfries and 
Wigtown. His son, the Good Sir James 
Douglas (c 1286-1330), called also ‘the 
Black Douglas from his swarthy complexion, 
was Bruce s greatest captain in the War of 
Independence. The hero of seventy fights, 
ho is said to have won them all but thirteen. 
Ho was slain in Andalusia, bearing the heart 
of Bru^ (q.y.), whence the ‘ bloody heart ’ 
"1 His son William fell 

^ Halidon Hill; and the next Lord of 
Douglas, Hugh, brother of Sir James, and a 
canon of Glasgow, made over the now great 
of the family in 1342 to his nephew 
Sir William. See also Selkirk. 

Earls of Douglas.— The Douglases had 
since the time of William the Hardy held the 
Lords of Douglas; in 1358 Sir 
William (c. 1327-84) was made Earl of 
Douglas, and by marriage became Earl of 
Mar about 1374. His son, James, 2nd Earl 
of Douglas (c. 1358-88), fell at Otterburn, 
leaving no legitimate issue. His aunt had 
married for her second husband one of her 
brother’s esquires, James of Sandilands, and 
through her Lord Torphichen, whose barony 
was a creation of Queen Mary in 1564, is 
now the heir general of the House of Douglas. 

The earldom of Douglas meanwhile was 
bestowed on an illegitimate son of the Good 
Sir James — Archibald (c. 1328-1400), Lord 
of Galloway, surnamed the Grim. By his 
marriage with the heiress of Bothwell he 
added that barony to the Douglas domains; 
and he married his only daughter to the 
heir-apparent of the Scottish crown, and his 
eldest son to the eldest daughter of the 
Scottish king. His son, Archibald, 4th Earl 
(c. 1369-1424), called ‘Tyneman’, was 
wounded and taken prisoner by Hotspur at 
Homildon in 1402, next year at Shrewsbury 
was again wounded and taken prisoner, and, 
repairing to France, was made Duke of 
Touraine, and fell at Vemeuil. His son, 
Archibald, 5th Earl (c. 1391-1439). fought 
m the French wars. His son, Wilham, 6th 
Earl (c. 1423-40), was decoyed into fiJiubm^gh 
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Castle, and beheaded, along with his brother. 
His Scottish earldom was bestowed on his 
grand-uncle (the second son of Archibald the 
Grim), James, the ‘ Gross’ (c. 1371-1443), 
who in 1437 had been made Earl of Avondale. 
His son, William, 8th Earl (c. 1425-52), was 
for a time all-powerful with James II, who 
made him lieutenant-general of the realm; 
but afterwards losing the royal favour, he 
seems to have entered into a confederacy 
against the king, by whom he was stabbed 
in Stirling Castle- His brother James, 9th 
Earl (1426-88), in 1454 made open war 
against James 11. The issue seemed doubt- 
ful until the Hamiltons sided with the king, 
and Douglas fled to England. His brothers, 
who still maintained the struggle, were 
defeated at Arkinholm (Langholm) in May 
1455; and the earldom of Douglas came to 
an end by forfeiture. The last carl lived 
many years in England, leagued himself in 
1484 with the exiled Duke of Albany, was 
defeated and taken prisoner at Lochmaben, 
and died in the abbey of Lindorcs. 

Earls of Angus. — William, 1st Earl of 
Douglas, while securing the earldom of Mar 
also secured the aflections of the young 
widow of his wife’s brother, Margaret 
Stewart, Countess of Angus and Mar. The 
issue of this amour was a son, George, who 
in 1389 had a grant of his mother’s earldom 
of Angus. George, 4th Earl of Angus (c. 
1412-62), tided the king against the Doug- 
lases in 1454; his loyalty was rewarded by 
a grant of their old inheritance of Douglas- 
dale and other lands ; and so, in the phrase 
of the time, ‘ the Red Douglas put down the 
Black His son, Archibald, 5th EM 
(c. 1449-151,4), was nicknamed BclI-thc-Cat 
from the lead ho took against Cochrane (q.v.) 
at Lauder; he filled the highest ollicos in the 
state and added largely to the family posses- 
sions. His grandson, Archibald, 6th Earl 
(c. 1489-1557), in 1514 married Margaret, 
widow of James IV of Scotland. By this 
marriage was a daughter, Margaret, who, 
marrying the Earl of Ixnnox, became the 
mother of Darnlcy, Queen Mary’s husband 
and James Vi’s father. The Earl of Angus 
had for a time supreme power in Scotland, 
but in 1528 James V escaped from his hands, 
and sentence of forfeiture was passed against 
him and his kinsmen. On James’s death in 
1542 Angus was restored to his estates and 
honours. He was succeeded by his nephew, 
David, whose son, Archibald, the * Good 
Earl’ (1558-88), died without male issue, 
and the earldom passed to a kinsman, 
William Douglas of Glenbervie. 

Marquises and Duke of Douglas, and Lords 
Douglas. — ^William, 11 th Earl of Angus 
(1589-1660), was created Marquis of Douglas 
in 1633. Archibald, 3rd Marquis (1694- 
1761), was created Duke of Douglas in 1703, 
and died childless, when his dukedom became 
extinct, and his marquisate devolved on the 
Duke of Hamilton. His sister, Lady Jane 
Douglas (1698-1753), married in 1746 Sir 
John Stewart of.Grandtully, and gave birth 
to twin sons in 1748. One of them died in 
1753 ; the other in 1761 was served heir of 
entail to the Duke of Douglas. This was 
disputed on the ground that he was not 


really her son; but the House of Lords in 
1771 settled the famous Dougias Cause in 
his favour. In 1790 he was made Baron 
Douglas of Douglas Castle, which title 
became extinct on tlic death of his son James, 
4th Lord Douglas, in 1857, when the Douglas 
estates devolved on his niece, the Countess 
of Homo, 

Earls of Morton.— Sir Andrew do Douglas, 
who appears in record in 1 248, was apparently 
a younger son of Sir Archibald, the second 
chief of the house. His great-grandson (?), 
Sir William Douglas, the ’ Knight of Liddes- 
dalo ’ (c. 1300 53), was assassinated by his 
kinsman, William, 1st b'arl of Douglas. The 
grandson of his nephew Sir James Douglas 
of Dalkeith, married a daughter of James I, 
and in 1458 was created Earl of Morton. His 
grandson, the 3rtl carl, dyiiig without male 
issue in 1553, the earldom devolved on his 
youngest daughter’s husband, the Regent 
Morion (q.v.), and from him the present 
Earl of Morton is descended. 

James, 2nd earl of Douglas and Mar, had 
an illegitimate son, Sir William Douglas of 
Drumhmrig, whoso descendants were created 
Viscounts of Drumlanrig in 1628, Earls of 
Queensberry in 1633, Marquises of Queens- 
berryin 1681, Dukes of Queensberry in 1683, 
Earls of March in 1697, aiul Ikirls of Solway 
in 1706. On the death of the 4th Duke of 
Queensberry (q.v.) in IHH), that title wont 
to the Duke of Bucdcuch ; the title of Mar- 
Cjuis of Queensberry went to Sir C’harlcs 
Douglas of K cl head; and that of Earl of 
March to the Ikirl of Wemyss. In 1646 the 
third son of the 1st Marquis of Douglas was 
created Earl of Selkirk ; ini 65 1 the eldest son 
was created Earl of Ormond, in 1661 Earl of 
Forfar; and in 1675 the fourth son was 
created Earl of Dumbarton, In 1641 the 
second son of the lOth Earl of Angus was 
created Lord Mordington, In 1633 Sir 
Robert Douglas (c, 1574 1639) was created 
Viscount Belhavcn. See the histories of the 
house by Hume of Godscroft (1644; 2 vols. 
1748) and Sir Herbert Maxwell (2 vols. 4to, 
1902); and the DatigUis by Sir W. 

Fraser (4 vols. 1885), Also QtfFi'NstnautY. 

(2) Lord Alfred Bruce (1870 1945), English 
poet, son of the 8th Marquis of Queensberry, 
wrote a number of brilliant sonnets, collected 
in In Excels is (1924) and Sofmeis and Lyrics 
(1935). He is remembered for his association 
with Oscar Wilde (q.v.), to which his father 
objected, thereby provoking Wilde to bring 
the ill-advised libel action which led to 
his own arrest and imprisonment. See his 
Autobiography (1929), and Lives by P. Bray- 
brooko (1931) and O. W. Freeman (1948). 

(3) David (1798-1834), Scottish botanical 
traveller in North America, born at Scone, 
was killed by a wild bull in Hawaii. Ho 
discovered many new species of llora and 
fauna, and introduced into this country 
many trees, shrub and herbaceous plants, 
including the Douglas Hr, which is named 
after him. Sec his Journal (1915), 

(4) Gawain or Gavin (c. I474**! 522), Scottish 
poet-bishop, was the third son of Archibald, 
5th Earl of Angus, and was born at Tantallon 
Castle. Educated at St Andrews for the 
priesthood, in 1501 he was made dean or 
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provost of St Giles, Edinburgh. From the 
marriage of his nephew, the 6th Earl of 
Angus, to Janies JV’s widowed queen, 
Douglas expected rapid preferment, but 
when, through her in 11 lienee, ho had obtained 
the bishopric of Dunkcld (January 1515), 
ho was imprisoned on an old statute for 
receiving bulls from the pope, and not 
consecrated until more than a year after. 
On the fall of Angus, the bishop tied to 
England to obtain the aid of Henry VIU, but 
was suddenly cut olTat London by the plague 
in September 1522, and buried in the church 
of the Savoy. His works include The Police 
of Honour^ most likely written in 1501, an 
allegory of the lilc of the virtuous man; a 
translation of the Aeneid, with prologues, 
finished about 1513, the first version of a 
Latin poet published in English; and King 
Hart, an allegory of disputed authorship, 
first printed apparently in Pinkertonks Ancient 
ScotisJi Poems (1786). Fhcrc is also a minor 
poem. Conscience*. f)r J. Small edited his 
works (1874). See also L. M. Watt, Douglases 
Aeneul (1930). 

(5) George. See Brown (6). 

(6) (George) Norniiin (1868 4952), Scottish 
writer, born at 'filquhillic, near Banchory, 
lived much in Italy, and wrote natural history 
memoirs; ballling novoh— South Wind 
(1917), 7'hey Went (1920), /// the Beginning 
(1928); scholarly wayward travel books — 
Siren Land (1911), Old Calabria (1919), Alone 
(1921), &c. See his Together (1923) and 
Looking Back (1934). Sec also studies by 
H, M. Tomlinson (1931) and R. MacGillivray 
(1933). 

(7) wSir Howard, Bart., G.C.B. (1776 -1861), 
British general, son of Admiral Sir C. Doug- 
las, born at Gosport, served in Canada and 
the Peninsula, and was governor of New 
Brunswick (1823--29}, where he founded 
Fredericton university, lord high com- 
missioner of the Ionian Islands (1835-40), 
and M.P. for Liverpool (1842-46). He wrote 
on naval and military matters. 

(8) John (172L-1807), Scots-born prolate, 
the son of a Pittenweem shopkeeper, was 
educated at Dunbar and Oxforcl; as an army 
chaplain was present at Fontenoy (1745), and 
became Bishop of Carlisle (1787), Dean of 
Windsor (1788) and Bishop of Salisbury 
(1791). Ho wrote much— a defence of Milton 
from Lauder’s charge of plagiarism (1750), 
the famous Letter on the Criterion of Miracles 
(1754) against Hume, ironical attacks on the 
Hutchinsonians, and political pamphlets. 
See his Select Works, with Life by Macdonald 
(1820). 

(9) Nonnan. See (6). 

(10) Robert (1594-1674), a Scottish Pres- 
byterian minister who helped on the 
Restoration, but would not acknowledge 
episcopacy. 

(11) Sir Robert (1694-1770), a Scottish 
baronet and genealogist, compiled a Peerage 
of Scotland (1764) and a Baronage (1798) 
published some tiro© after his death. 

(12) Stephen Arnold (1813-61), American 
political leader, born at Brandon, Vermont, 
became attorney-general of Illinois in 1834, 
member of th© legislature in 1835, secretary 
of state in 1840, and judge of the supreme 


court in 1841. He was returned to congress 
and to the U.S. Senate in 
1847-52-58. His policy was to ‘ make the 
United States an ocean-bound republic’, 
and on the question of slavery he maintained 
that each territory should decide whether it 
should be a free or a slave state. In 1860 he 
was nominated for the presidency, but was 
defeated by Lincoln. He died at Chicago. 

(13) Sir William Fettes, P.R.S.A. (1822-91), 
Scottish landscape and figure painter, born 
at Edinburgh, studied at the university there, 
and lor several years was in business before 
devoting his time to painting. He was 
elected R.S.A. in 1854, and P.R.S.A. in 1882. 

(14) William Sholto, 1st Baron Douglas of 

Kirtlcside (1893- ), British service chief, 

educated at Tonbridge school and Oxford 
University, served in World War I as a 
fighter pilot. After a brief career as a 
commercial test pilot, he re-entered the air 
force, and at the outbreak of World War 11 
was assistant chief of air stall'. He became 
A.O.C. successively of Fighter and Coastal 
Commands, and directed the successful anti- 
submarine campaign which played a decisive 
part in the later stages of the war. After the 
war he commanded the air force in occupied 
Germany, and, having been made a Marshal 
of the R.A.F. in 1946, became military 
governor of the British zone of occupation. 
He was raised to the peerage in 1948. 

DOUGLASS, (1) Andrew Ellicott (1867- ), 

American astronomer, born at Windsor, 
Vermont, became professor of Physics and 
Astronomy at Arizona and later director of 
the Steward Observatory. He investigated 
the history of the sun by examining the 
annual rings of the Arizona pines and 
sequoias. Sec his Climatic Cycles and Tree 
Growth (3 vols. 1919, 1928, 1936). 

(2) Frederick (1817-95), American mulatto 
orator, was born at Tuckahoc, near Easton, 
Mar^'Iand. In 1838 he escaped from a 
Baltimore shipyard, and changed his name 
from Lloyd or Bailey. He lectured on slavery 
(1845-47) in Great Britain, where £150 was 
collected to buy his freedom. In 1847 he 
started Frederick Douglass's Paper at 
Rochester, N.Y. He held various public 
offices and was U.S. minister to Haiti (1889). 
See his own Life and Times (1881), and the 
Life by Booker T. Washington (1907). 

DOULTON, Sir Henry, doVt^n (1820-97), 
English pottery manufacturer, born at 
Lambeth, entered his father’s pottery there, 
and in 1846 introduced stoneware drain pipes 
instead of flat-bottomed brick drains; in 
1848 started works, later the largest in the 
world, near Dudley. He furthered the revival 
in art pottery. 

DOUMER, Paul, doo-mayr (1857-1932), 
French statesman, born at Aurillac, was a 
working jeweller, journalist, deputy (1888), 
governor-general of French Indo-China 
(1897-1902), president of the Chamber 
(1905-06). of the Senate (1927-31), of the 
Republic (1931-32). He was shot by a mad 
Russian 6migr6, May 6, 1932, and died next 
day. 

DOUMERGUE, Gaston, doo-merg (1863- 
1937). first Protestant president of the French 
Republic (1924-31), was bom at Argues- 
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Vives. He was premier in 1913-14, 1934 
(when he failed to carry constitutional 
changes); president of the Senate 1923-24, 
DOUMIC, Rcn6 (1860-1937), French critic, 
born in Paris, member (1909) and permanent 
secretary (1923) of the French Academy, and 
editor of the JReviie des Deux Mondes from 
1916. He wrote Les Hommes et les uMes dii 
XI sBcle (1 903), and ittuks siir la Uttdmture 
frangaise (6 vols. 1896-1909), 

DOUW. See Dou. 

DOVE, Heinrich Wilhdm, do've (1803-79), 
meteorologist, born at Liegnitz, in 1845 
became professor of Natural Philosophy at 
Berlin. Besides other optical discoveries, Im 
applied the stereoscope to the detection ol 
forged bank-notes. Flis Distribution of Heat 
was published in 1853 by the British Associ- 
ation, and his Das Gesetz der Stiinne (1857) 
has also been translated. 

DOVER, Thomas (1660-1742), a London 
physician, born in Warwickshire, the inventor 
of ‘Dover’s Powder’, who, in 1709, whilst 
captain of a privateer, had taken Alexander 
Selkirk olf from Juan Ferndndez. See K. 
Dewhurst, The Quicksilver Doctor. 

DOW (l) Gerard. See Dou. 

(2) Neal (1804-97), American temperance 
reformer, author of the Maine Liquor Law 
(1851), a stringent prohibition measure, was 
born at Portland, Mo., and was mayor there 
in 1851 and 1854. See his Reminiscences. 
BOWDEN, (1) Edward (1843-1913), Irish 
critic, born at Cork, was educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin. In 1867 he became pro- 
fessor of English Literature there. Ho wrote 
books on Shakespeare (1875-93), Studies in 
Literature (1788-95), Southey (1879), Life of 
Shelley (1886), History of Trench Literature 
(1897), A Woman^s Reliquary (poems, 1913), 
Letters, and Poems (1914). 

(2) John (1840-1910), brother of (1), 
became Episcopal bishop of Edinburgh in 
1886. He wrote on the Scottish liturgy, the 
Celtic Church, the Mediaeval Church in 
Scotland, the Bishops of Scotland (1912), See. 
DO\TOING, Hugh Caswall Trcmcnhecre, 1st 
Baron (1882- ), British air chief marshal 

of die second World War, was born at 
Moffat. He served in the Royal Artillery and 
the Royal Flying Corps in World War L 
As commander-in-chief of Fighter Command 
(1936-40), he organized the air defence of 
Britain and on the disasters to Franco in May- 
June 1940 stood for the retention of his force at 
home ; and in August-September the German 
air fleet was shattered in the momentous 
Battle of Britain. He was created a peer in 
1943. His Many Mansions (1943), pleading 
spiritualism, has communications attributed 
to men killed in the war; an earlier book was 
withheld at request. See Life by B. Collier 
(1957). 

DOWIE, John Alexander (1 847-1 907)^ born at 
Edinburgh, was a Congregational minister in 
Sydney, N.S.W., but becoming a faith healer 
and calling himself ‘ Elijah the Restorer’, 
founded near Chicago the prosperous 
industrial and banking community called 
‘ Zion City 

DOWLAND, John (1563-1626). English 
lutenist song writer, was born possibly at 
Westminster, but is sometimes claimed to 
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have been lri.sh. About 1580 he travelled to 
France on the staff of the ambassador, Sir 
Henry Cobham; in 1588 he took a music 
degree at Oxford, later also graduating at 
Cambridge. Having failed, a.s a Catholic, to 
become a court musician to Ouccii Elizabeth, 
he entered the service of the Duke of Bruns- 
wick in 1594, and sulxscqucntly went to 
Italy, where he met with some English papist 
refugees. Fearing for his own reputation if 
it should become known that he had associ- 
ated with them, ho made off to Nuremberg 
and wrote to Sir Robert Cecil denouncing 
them, an action which appears to have 
restored him to favour in England, whither 
he returned in 1596. His hirst Books of 
Sontres or Ayres of Four e Partes with Tabkture 
for the Lute appeared in 1597 and ran to five 
editions by 1613. In 1598 Dowland became 
lutenist to C'hristian IV of l.>enmark, and 
his second (1600) and third (1603) books of 
* ayres ’ appeared while he was abroad, 
though he wa.s back in London by 1605, the 
year in which ho broipjht out his Lachrymae, 
which contains some o( the finest instrumental 
consort music of the period, dedicated to 
Anne of Denmark. Though as a lutenist ho 
was the greatest virtuoso of the age, and his 
song accompaniments for that instrument 
arc far in advance of his time, he is now 
remembered above all for the plaintive 
beauty of ‘ Weep you no more, sad fountains’, 

‘ Awake, sweet love ’ and many other exquisite 
songs, dismissed perfunctorily by the 19th 
century, but today numbered amongst the 
greatest of all time. Sec E. H. I^'cUowes, 
h'ufdish Lufenists (1921). 

DOWNING, (1) Sir CAmrge, 1st Bart. (c. 162.1- 
1684), English soldier and diplomat, emi- 
grated to New England with his parents in 
1638, and was among the first batch of 
graduates from the newly founded Harvard 
University. Returning to EngUuul, ho fought 
for Parliament and later undertook several 
diplomatic missions for Cromwell, including 
that of ambassador to The Hague, where ho 
associated with the royalist exiles and 
contrived to run with the hare and hunt with 
the hounds to such good efl'cet that at the 
Restoration he continued as ambassador and 
received other ofliccs, as well as a baronetcy 
(1663). As a diplomat ho was an expert in 
commercial matters, but achieved a reputa- 
tion for contentiousness and duplicity which 
led Charles 11 to use him as an instrument in 
revoking the Dutch to war. Downing 
trect in London was named after him. 

(2) Sir George, 3rd Bart. (1684-1749), bom 
in Cambridgeshire, grandson of (1), was 
founder of Downing College, Cambridge, 
not built, however, till 1807. 

DOWSING, WilUam (c. 1596»1679), English 
puritan, born at Laxllcld, Suifolk, in 1644 
purged over 150 churches in that county of 
stained glass, brasses, paintings and other 
relics of popery. H© was also responsible 
for much iconoclasm in Cambridgeshire. 
See his curious Journal (ed. by Rev. C. 
Evelyn White, 1885). 

DOWSON, Ernest (1867-1900),. English poet 
of the ‘ decadent ’ school, studied at Oxford, 
was a friend of Arthur Sytnons and W. B. 
Yeats, and wrote delicate verse (collected, 
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with Memoir, 1900). The well-known lines 
beginning ‘I have been laithful to thee, 
Cynara, in my fashion ’ arc his. See Yeats 
( i 926) , 

DOYLE, (1) Sir Arlhiir Comm (1859-1930), 
British writer of detective stories and histori- 
cal romances, nephew of (3), was born of 
Irish parentage in Tkiinbiirgh, cducutccl at 
Stonyhurst and in Germany, and sludietl 
medicine at Ldinbiirgh. Initial poverty as a 
young practitioner at Soiithsea and as an 
oculist in London coaxed him into author- 
ship. His ddbut was a story in Chambers\s 
Journal (1879), and his Orst book introduced 
that prototype of the modern detective in 
fiction, the super-observant, deductive Sher- 
lock Holmes, his good-natured question- 
raising doctor friend and colleague in crime 
detection. Dr Watson and the whole appa- 
ratus of detection mythology associated with 
Baker Street, the tlclitious home of the 
former. The A dven fares' of Sherlock llolmex 
were serialized in the Strand Magazine 
(1891-93) when the author, tired of his 
popular creation tried to kill otVhis hero on a 
clitf, but was compelled in 1903 to revive 
him. ‘ Ldementary, mv dear Watson 1 ’ 
became household words, and the serials 
were published us books with the titles, 71ie 
Sign o f Four (1890), The Hound of the Baxkcr- 
villes (1902), See. Gonan Doyle, however, set 
greater stock by his historical romances, 
Mlcah Clarke (1887), 'Flw IVhlte Company 
(1890), Brigadier Cerard (1896) and Sir Nigel 
(1906), which have greater literary merit. A 
keen boxer himself, Rodney Stone (1896) is 
one of his best novels. The Lost World 
(1912) and The Poison Belt (1913) arc essays 
into the pseudo-scientifieally fantastic. Jllc 
served as a physician in the South African 
war (1899' 1902), and his pamphlet, The War 
in South Africa (1902), correcting enemy 
propaganda and justilying Britain’s action, 
earned him a knighthood (1902), He used 
his detective powers to some ctfcct outside 
llction in attempting to show that the criminal 
cases of the Parsec Birmingham lawyer, 
Edaljec (1903), and Oscar Slater (1909) were 
instances of mistaken identity. He also 
wrote on the first World War, a one-act play 
A Story of Waterloo (1894), and several books 
on spiritualism, to which he became a 
convert in later life. See the autobiographical 
The Stark Mttnro Letters and Lives by PL 
Pearson (1943) and J. Dickson Carr (1949). 

<2) Sir Frauds Hastings Charles (1810-88; 
2nd Bart), English poet, was born at 
Nunappicton near Tadcastcr. Educated at 
Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, ho was 
called to the bar, held offices in the customs, 
and in 1867-77 was professor of Poetry at 
Oxford, His two series of Oxford lectures 
he published in 1869 and 1877, His verso 
collections, 1834 (enlarged 1840) and 1^66, 
ai*e unmemorablc save for such ballads of 
British military fortitude as ‘ The Loss of the 
Birkenhead \ The Private of the Buffs % See, 
See his Reminiscences and Opinions (1886). 

(3) Richard (1824-83), English caricaturist, 
booK-illustrator and water-colour painter, 
was born in London. Trained by his fathp, 
himself the noted caricaturist ‘ H. B/ (John 
Doyle, 1797»'1868), he became in 1843 a 


contributor to Punchy designing the cover and 
furnishing the well-known ‘ Ye Manners and 
Customs of ye Englyshe ’ and the first of 
the famous ‘Brown, Jones, and Robinson’ 
travel and other adventures; but in 1850 he 
left, resenting, as a Catholic, attacks on 
* papal aggression He illustrated Ruskin 
{King of the Golden River), Thackeray 
r Newc.omes), Dickens {Battle of Life), &c. 

l)RACHMANN,HoIger Henrik Herbolt(1846- 
1908), Danish poet, dramatist and novelist, 
born at Copenhagen of German family. He 
travelled widely in Europe, and was a marine 
painter of merit, with a knowledge of sea- 
faring life. 

DRACO (7th cent. B.C.), archon at Athens in 
621 n.c., reorganized the laws of Athens with 
admirable impartiality; but the severity of 
his penalty — death for almost every offence — 
made the strict execution of his code (since 
proverbial for its rigour) unpopular, and it 
was superseded by that of Solon (q.v.). 

DRAKE, (1) Charles Francis Tyrwhitt (1846- 
1874), British explorer with Palmer and 
Burton of the Desert of the Wanderings and 
Syria, was born at Amersham, Bucks, was 
educated at Rugby and Wellington College, 
and died at Jerusalem. See his Literary 
Remains, edited by Sir W. Besant (1877). 

(2) Sir Francis (c. 1540-96), greatest of the 
Elizabethan seamen, was born at Crowndalc, 
near 'Tavistock. PI is father was seemingly in 
humble life, and the boy was apprenticed to 
the master of a small vessel, who bequeathed 
it to him. He followed the coasting-trade 
some years, but by 1565 was voyaging to 
Guinea and the Spanish Main. In 1567 ho 
commanded the Judith of 50 tons in his 
kinsman John Hawkins’s ill-fated expedition; 
and in 1570 and 1571 sailed to the West 
Indies to make good the losses he had then 
sustained from the Spaniards. In May 1572 
ho equipped two small ships, the Pasha and 
Swan, with seventy-three men, landed at 
Hombre do Dios, July 29, and beat off the 
Spaniards; his severe wound alone prevented 
them from carrying off the ‘ Treasure of the 
World *. Pic burned Porto Belo, destroyed 
many Spanish ships, and crossed the isthmus 
to the Ki ghost point of the dividing ridge. 
I'hore, climbing a tree, he gazed on the vast 
waters of the South Seas, and with that 
touch of romantic enthusiasm which redeemed 
all his piracies * besought Almighty God of 
his goodness to give him life and leave to 
sail once in an English ship in that sea 
Drake arrived at Plymouth August 9, 1573, 
and the news of his exploits raised him at 
once to the height of popularity. In 1577 he 
fitted out Pelican of 100 tons, t\kt Elizabeth 
of 80 tons, and three smaller vessels, and 
sailed from Plymouth on December 13; on 
August 20, 1578, the squadron, reduced to 
three ships by the burning of two, entered 
the Strait of Magellan, where Drake changed 
his own ship’s name to the Golden Hind, On 
entering the Pacific violent tempests were 
encountered for fifty-two days, during which 
the Marigold foundered with all hands and 
the Eliztweth returned home. Drake pro- 
visioned his ship from the Spanish storehouses 
at Valparaiso and captured several rich 
prizes. Failing to find a passage into the 
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Atlantic he turned south from perhaps 48'''’ N. 
lat., touched near the Golden Gate, struck 
across the Pacific, and for sixty-eight days 
did not sight land until he made the Pelew 
Islands. After refitting in Java, ho held for 
the Cape of Good Hope, and arrived in 
England September 26, 1580. The queen, in 
the face of Spanish protests, was at first 
uncertain how to receive Drake, but at 
length (April 4, 1581) paid a visit to his ship 
at Deptford and knighted him. In the 
autumn of 1585 Drake sailed with twenty-five 
ships against the Spanish Indies, harrying 
Hispaniola, Cartagena and the coast of 
Florida, and, after great sufferings from 
sickness, brought homo the 190 dispirited 
Virginian colonists, with tobacco and potatoes 
(July 28, 1586). Early in 1587 he set sail with 
a strong squadron, and, entering the harbour 
of Cadiz, destroyed thirty-three ships, and 
escaped unscathed. He next sailed to the 
Azores, capturing a Portuguese carack worth 
£100,000. On the sailing of the Spanish 
Armada, Drake’s division of the English 
fleet was stationed olf Ushant, until all the 
ships were blown together to Plymouth by 
the same storm as carried the Spaniards 
across the Bay of Biscay. The battle began 
on the morning of July 19, 1588, and raged 
along the Channel all that week. Drake’s 
consummate seamanship and audacious 
courage covered him with fresh glory, and 
inspired new terror in the Spaniards. Ho 
captured the Itosario olf Portland, whose 
captain, Valdds, ransomed himself for £3000 
three years later. On July 29 occurred the 
disastrous action after which the Spaniards 
resolved to return homo by the Orkneys. 
Want of ammunition forced Drake and 
Howard to give up the chase, but the storms 
of the northern seas swept the Spaniards to 
destruction. Next spring a great expedition 
under Drake and Sir John Norreys sailed 
for Spain and Portugal, but had little success 
beyond inflicting damage upon the Spanish 
shipping, while sickness and hunger carried 
off thousands on board the crowded and 
ill- victualled English ships. Drake spent his 
next few years on shore, bringing a water- 
supply to Plymouth, and representing the 
town in parliament. In August 1595 ho 
sailed from Plymouth to the West Indies. 
Ill-fortune followed the fleet from the 
beginning. Hawkins, the second in com- 
mand, died off Puerto Rico in November, 
and Drake himself died of dysentery off 
Porto Belo. Sec books by Corbett (1898), 
Runciman (1919), Sir R. C. Temple (1926), 
E. F. Benson (1927), A. E. W. Mason (1941), 
J. A. Williamson (1952) and M. E. Wilbur 
(1956). 

(3) Francis (1696-1771), a York surgeon, 
was born at Pontefract and died at Beverley. 
He was author of Eboracum (1736), and, 
conjointly with the bookseller Caesar Ward, 
of the Parliamentary History of England (22 
vols. 1751-60). 

(4) Friedrich, drah'ki (1805-82), German 
sculptor, was bom at Pyrmont. Among his 
works were The Eight Provinces of Prussia 
(colossal fibres for the royal palace at 
Berlin), and Warrior crowned by Victory. 
He died at Berlin. 


(5) Samuel Gardner (1798-1875), American 
antiquarian, born in Pittsfield, N.IL, pub- 
lished many reprints and valuable works on 
the early history of New Ihigland. 

DRAPER, (1) John William (181N82), 
American author and man of science, was 
born at St Helens, near Liverpool, and in 
1833 emigrated to Virginia. In 1839 ho 
became professor of Chemistry in the 
university of Now York, and from 1850 to 
1873 was president of its medical department. 
Among his works arc On the Forces that 
Produce the Organisation of Plants (1844), 
Physiology (1856), History of the American 
Civil War (1867-70), anti Scientific Memoirs 
(1878). 

(2) Ruth (1889 -1956), American discuse 
and mouologuist, born at New York, made 
her stage debut in 1915. P'ollowing successful 
solo appearances for the American troops in 
France in 1918, she toured extensively, 
appearing in 1926 before George V at 
Windsor, Her repertoire comprivsed 36 
monologues, of her own devising, and 
embraced 57 characters. She was the 
recipient of many doctorates, including the 
LL.D, from Edinburgh University in 1951 
when she was also made a CXB.B. 

DRAY'I'ON, Michael (1563 1631), poet, was 
born at Martshill near Atherstone, Warwick- 
shire. His carliCvSt work was The Harmony of 
the Churchy a metrical rendering of scriptural 
passages, which gave offence to the author- 
ities, and was condemned to be destroyed. 
In 1593 ho published a volume of eclogues, 
IdeOy the Shepherd's Oariamf which after- 
wards underwent considerable revision. His 
first important poem, Mortinuriados (1596), 
recast in 1603 as The Harons' Wars\ abounds 
in fine pa.ssagcs. England's Heroieal Epistles 
(1597) has more polish and less inequality 
than many of Drayton’s works. In Poems, 
Lyric and Heroic (c. 1606), appeared the 
Ballad of Agincourt. The first eighteen 
‘ songs ’ or books of Drayton’s greatest 
work, Polyolbion, were published in 1613, 
with annotations by John Scldcn, and the 
complete poem, the outcome of vast learning, 
and the labour of years, appeared in 1622, 
Drayton aimed at giving * a chorographical 
description of all the tracts, rivers, mountains, 
forests, and other parts of CJrcat Britain 
The inevitable monotony of the subject is 
relieved by the bctiiity of the pastoral 
descriptions. In 1619 Drayton collected in 
one volume all the poems (except Polyolbion) 
which ho wished to preserve. Eight years 
afterwards he published a new volume of 
miscellaneous poems, among them the 
whimsical and delightful Nymphidia. the 
Court of Fairy, a triumph of ingenious fancy. 
His last work, The Muses^ MlysUtm (1630), 
contains some pastoral poems of finished 
elegance. He was buried in Westminster 
Abbey; the inscription on his monument is 
probably by Bon Jonson. 1> ray ton wrote 
many sonnets; one of them Since there’s 
no help, come let us kiss and part’) was 
pronounced by Rossetti to be * almost the 
best in the language, if not quite and he 
had a hand in several plays. See Hooper’s 
edition of Polyolbion (3 vols. 1876); the 
Spenser Society reprints (1885 92); his 
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m^rks, cd. J. W. Hcbcl, &c. (5 vols. 1931-41); 
and books by O. Elton (1905), B. H. Now- 
digatc (1941). 

)RE1SER, Theodore (1871-1945), American 
writer, born at I'crrc Haute, Ind., became a 
journalist in Chicago, St Louis and later in 
New York. His first novel S'Lster Carrie 
(1900), starkly realistic, was criticized for 
obscenity, and he did not write another until 
1911, when Jennie Gerhart, which also proved 
controversial, won success. More followed, 
the best being An American Tragedy (1925). 

See his autobiographical A Book about 
Myself (1922), and Life by Matthicssen 
(1951). Dreiser’s brother, Paul (1857-1911) 
was a song composer under the name ‘ Paul 
Dresser 

DREONCOUirr, Charles, dnhIMwor (1595- 
1669), French divine, born at Sedan, from 
1620 was a Protestant pastor at Charenton, 
near Paris. He wrote, among other works, 
Consolations against the Bear of Death (1651), 
to a Iburth edition of the English translation 
of which was attached Defoe’s Apparition of 
one Mrs Veal (I7l(i). 

DREW, (1) Andrew (1792 1878), a British 
admiral, who defended Capo Coast Castle 
with 160 men against 5(),0()0 Ashantis (1824), 
and captured the rebel Canadian steamer, 
the Caroline, and sent her burning over 
Niagara (1838). 

(2) Samuel (1765 18.‘)3), the ‘Cornish 
metaphysician was born at St Austell, and 
had been a smuggler and shoemaker when in 
1788 ho became a Wesleyan preacher. Ho 
died at Hclsion. 

DREYFUS, Alfred (c. 1859 1935), born at 
MiUhausen in Alsace, the son of a rich Jewish 
manufacturer, was brought in 1874 to Paris. 

He was an artillery captain, on the General 
Stair, when in 1893 94, falsely charged with 
delivering to a foreign government documents 
connected with the national dotcnco, ho was 
court-martialled, degraded, and transported 
to the Cayenne tlodu Diable. The efforts of 
his wife and friends to prove him an innocent 
victim of malice, injustice and forg:ery 
plunged Franco into a chaos of militarism 
and anti-semitism which provoked Zola to 
assail the government in his celebrated 
J*accuse. Col. Picquart, who first threw 
doubts on the verdict, was victimized in an 
attempt by the authorities to prevent a 
retrial, but after the suicide of Col. Henry, 
who had falsified evidence at the original 
trial, the case was tried again and Dreyfus 
was found guilty but pardoned. It was not 
until 1906, when anti-semitism in Franco had 
died down, that the verdict was reversed. 
Proof of Dreyfus’s innocence was forthcom- 
ing on the publication of documents of the 
German military attachd in 1930. Ho fought 
in World War I and was awarded the Legion of 
Honour in 1919. See Life by his son (trans. 
1937), and study by G. Chapman (1955). 
DREYSE, Johann Nikolaus von, drtzi (1787- 
1867), German gunsmith, born at Sdmmerda 
near Erfurt, founded ironworks there, and 
invented a muzzle-loading, and in 1836 a 
breech-loading, needle-gun — adopted in the 
Prussian army in 1841. 

DRIESCH^ Hans, dreesh (1867-1941), German 
physiologist and professor of Philosophy at 
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Heidelberg (1911), Cologne (1920), Leipzig 
(1921), was born at Kreuznach. His works 
on the organism, vitalism, individuality, &c., 
have been translated. See study by Hcinichen 
(1924). 

DRINKWATER, (1) or, later, Brinkwatcr 
Bcthuiic, John (1762 -1844), English historian, 
born at Warrington, served through the 
famous siege of Gibraltar (1779-83), of 
which he wrote a classic History (1785). 

^ (2) John (1882-1937), English poet, drama- 
tist, and critic, born in Leytonstonc. Lie was 
an insurance clerk who achieved an immedi- 
ate success with his play Abraham Lincoln 
(1918), which he followed with Mary Stuart, 
Oliver Cromwell (both published in 1921), 
Robert E. Lee (1923) and a comedy. Bird in 
Hand (1927). His first volume of poems 
appeared in 1926 and he also wrote critical 
studies of Morris, Swinburne and Byron, 
and of lyric poetry. Fie was one of the 
founders of the Pilgrim Players and became 
manager of the Birmingham Repertory 
Theatre. He married (1) Kathleen Walpole, 
an actress, in 1906, and when the marriage 
was dissolved in 1924, (2) Daisy Kennedy, 
violinist, former wife of Benno Moiseiwitsch. 
DRIVER, Samuel X^olles, D.D. (1846-1914), 
English Old Testament scholar, born at 
Southampton, succeeded Puscy as regius 
professor of Flcbrcw. 

DROESHOUT, Martin (17th cent.), a Flemish 
engraver, resident in London, widely known 
by his portrait of Shakespeare, prefixed to 
the folio edition of 1623. 
DROSTE-FlULSHOFF, Annette Elisabeth, 
Baroness von, dros'td hiils'hof (1797-1848), 
German poetess, born in Westphalia. 
Commonly regarded as Germany’s greatest 
woman writer, she led a retired life that was 
productive of a great deal of poetry in a 
more restrained and classical style than that 
of most of her contemporaries, though her 
long narrative poems, the greatest of which 
is Die Schlacht in Loener BrucK were 
infiuoncod by Byron. Her works were 
published posthumously in 1851. See 
studies by L. Schucking (1862), C. Heselhaus 
(1943). 

DROUET, droo-ay, (1) Jean Baptiste, Comte 
d’Erlon (1765-1844), French marshal, born at 
Reims, served in the campaigns of the 
Moselle, Meuse, Sambre and Peninsula. 
At the first restoration the Bourbons gave 
him a command, but on Napoleon’s return 
he was under arrest in Lille citadel. He 
seized and held it for the emperor, who made 
him a peer of France; and at Waterloo he 
commanded the first corps d^armde. After 
the capitulation of Paris he fled to Bavaria, 
returned on the July revolution, was governor- 
general of Algeria 1834-35. and was made 
marshal in 1843. < 

(2) Jean Baptiste (1763-1824), was a 
revolutionist of the extreme Jacobin section. 

(3) Louis lYangois Philippe (1792-1873), 
was a famous flute-player at the French and 
Dutch courts, and also a composer and a 
manufacturer of flutes in London. 

DROUOT, Antoine, Comte, droo-o (1774- 
1847), a French general of artillery, born at 
Nancy, and styled by Napoleon ‘ le Sage de la 
Grande Armde 
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DROZ, Antoine Gustave (1832-95), French 
novelist, born in Paris, grandson of Jean 
Pierre Di'oz (1746-1823), an engraver of 
medals. He had devoted himself to art till 
he made his first and greatest success with 
Monsieur, Madame, et B^bd (1866). JLater 
came Entre nous (1867), Les Etangs (1876), 
VEnfant (1885), &c. 

DRUMMOND, (1) Aimabclla (c*. 1350-1402), 
born probably at Stobhall near Perth, about 
1367 married John Stewart, afterwards 
Robert 111 of Scotland. 

(2) Henry (1786-1860), London banker, 
Tory M.P. and Irvingite apostle, lived and 
died at Albury in Surrey. 

(3) Henry (1851-97), Scottish theologian 
and biologist, born at Stirling, studied at 
Edinburgh, and in 1877 became lecturer on, 
in 1884 professor of, Natural Science at the 
Free Church College in Glasgow. Ho 
travelled in the Rocky Mountains, Central 
Africa, Japan, Australia, c%c. Works include 
Natural Law in the Spiritual World (1883), 
The Ascent of Man (1894), and Tropical 
Africa (1888). Sec Life by Sir G. A, Smith 
(1899). 

(4) Sir Jack Cecil. Sec Domink:l 

(5) James Eric, 16th Earl of Perth (1876 - 
1951), British statesman, born at Fulford, 
Yorks, was first secretary-general of the 
League of Nations (1919-1932), and ambUvS- 
sador in Rome 1933-39. 

(6) Margaret (c. 1472-1501), youngest 
daughter of Lord Drummond, in 1496 became 
James IV’s mistress, and boro him a daughter. 
She was poisoned, along with two of her 
sistors 

(7) ilionms (1797-1840), Scottish engineer 
and statesman, bom at Edinburgh, educated 
there and at Woolwich, entered the Royal 
Engineers, and in 1820 joined the ordnance 
survey, whose work was immensely facilitated 
by his improved heliostat and lime-light (the 
‘ Drummond Light ’) ; the latter, however, 
was really invented by Sir Goldsworthy 
Gurney. He became head of the boundary 
commission under the Reform Bill; and 
under-secretary for Ireland (practically its 
governor) in 1835. Here he gained the 
affection of the people; his was tlie memor- 
able saying, ‘ Property has its duties as well 
as Its rights’ (1838). Worn out by his 
labours, he died in Dublin. See Life by 
Barry O’Brien (1889). 

(8) William, of Hawthomden (1585-1649), 
Scottish poet, was born at Hawthomden. 
He graduated M.A. at Edinburgh in 1605, 
studied law at Bourges and Paris, and by his 
lather’s death in 1610 became laird of 
Hawthomden. He devoted his life to poetry 
and mechanical experiments. He was on 
the point of marrymg when the lady died 
(1614 or 1615). He married Elizabeth Logan 
m 1632. He had to subscribe to the Covenant 
but witnessed Its triumph with a sinking 
of heart that the most sarcastic verses could 
not relieve. He died December 4, his death 
j^stened by grief for Charles X’s execution. 
Drummond enjoyed the friendship of Dray- 
ton, Montrose and Ben Jonson; the last 
paid mm a memorable visit in 1618-19 
Drummond’s Notes of their talk is a charming 
chapter of literary history. His chief works 
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arc Tears on the Death of Moelfades (i c 
Prince Henry, 1613); Poems: Amorous' 
Fimerall, Divine, Pasforall, in Sonnets. Somr^ 
Sextains, Madrigals, (1616); Forth Feastini 
(1617); and Flowers of Sion (1623). In prose 
are The Cypress Grove, and a ilistarv of the 
Five Jameses. 'Fhc farcical nmcaronic noein 
Fo lento- Middin ia (1683) may bo his- if his 
been altribulcd to Samuel Colvil. Sec 1 ifo 
by Masson (1873). 

DRURY, (1) Alfred (1857 1944), English 
sculptor, born in London. Among his works 
arc St Agnes (Chanlrey Collection, 1896) 
Edward VII (1903), Sir Joshua Reynolds 
(Burlington House quadrangle, 1931) and the 
London Troops war memorial at the Roval 
Exchange. He became an R.A. in 1913 

(2) Dru (1725“ 1803), a I.ondon silversmith 
devoted himscll to entomology, and published 
Illustrations of Natural History (3 vok 
I 77 O 782 , with over 240 Ogurcs' by Moses 
Hams ot exotic insects). His Exotic Entom- 
ology was edited in 1837 by Westwood with 
over 650 figures. 

(3) Robert (1687-c. 1736), a London 
tavern-keeper s son, who, on the homeward 
voyage from the East Indies, was kept a 
prisoner in Ma<lagascar for fifteen years, and 
published a most interesting account of hh 
captivity (1729). Afterwards he was a 

**^nisc. 

. ^ ^ Liviiis, tribune of the people 

in 122 opposed the democratic policy of 
his colleague, C. Gracchus. 

(2) M. liviiis (d. 91 mr.), son and namesake 
ol (1), though identified by birth and sym- 
pathy With fhc senators, renewed some of 
the most liberal measures of the Gracchi 
and advocated the claims of the Italians to 
Roman citizensliip. He was assassinated, 

(3) Nero Claudius (d. 9 or Drusus 

Senior, stepson of the Emperor Augustus, 
and younger brother of the Emperor 'ribedus. 
His campaign against the Rhacti and other 
A nmo tribes (15 «.<;.) is celebrated by Horace 

Until Ins death he was engaged 
chiefly in establishing Roman supremacy in 
Ocrmmiy, and received the title Germanicus: 

(Q'V.) was his son. 
van, droo'En (1901- ), 
English, naturalized American playwright, 
born m London. Ho became famous with 

fVood/ey in 

1928. Arlcr several years and considerable 
success m the United States, he was granted 
American citizenship in 1944. The Voice of 
the Turtle, his most successful play with an 
American setting, was produced in 1943. See 
his autobiography, The Way to the Present 
(London 1938), 

DRYANDER, Jonas (1748 1810), Swedish 
botanist, lived in London from before 1782, 
m which year he became librarian to Sir 
Joseph Banks, In 1788 he was one of the 
Ljnnean Society. 

DRYDEN, John (1631-1700), English poet, 
was bom at the vicarage of Aldwinkle All 
Saints, Northamptonshire, whore hia maternal 
grandfather was rector. H© was educated 
at Westmmster under Busby and at IVinity 
college, Cambridge, where ho resided till 
1657. Coming up to London in that year 
he attached himself to his cousin, Sir Gilbert 
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Pickering, Croinwcirs chamberlain, in the 
hope of_ employment, which ho might well 
expect since on both sides his people were 
parliamentarians. 1-Iis Heroic Stanzas^ in 
quatrains, on the death of Cromwell (1658), 
was soon followed by his Anrea Reditx 
(1660), in heroic couplets, which was to be 
his staple measure even in the plays which 
soon poured from his pen for the amusement 
of ‘ a venal court \ I'he first of these * heroic’ 
verse plays to take the public taste was The 
Indian Emperor (1665), dealing with the 
conquest of Mexico by Cortez and his love 
for the Emperor’s daughter. It is as good an 
example as any of this grandiloquent type 
of play at which he continued to labour down 
to 1676, when his last rhyming play, Auriin^- 
zebCy appeared. Mis rejection of rhyme for 
blank verso then proved salutary, for All for 
Love (1678) is his best play and not unworthy 
to bo placed beside Shakespeare’s Antony 
and Cleopatra, In some ways it is a better 
contrived play, for Dryden confines his 
action to the last phase of Antony’s career. 
His adaptation of another of Sltakcspeare’s 
plays Troilus and CrtWAvV/t/, the following year, 
was by comparison a failure. Adaptation 
was a means of keeping up with the demands 
of the theatre on his service. He had 
already adat)tcd (with i:)avciiant) 77zc Tempest 
in 1670; Milton’s Paradise Lost (as The State 
of Irmocence)y 1677; and 'fhomas Corneille’s 
The Mock Astrologer (1668). If we turn an 
ungrateful eye on these forced labours, wo 
find little relief in his original comedies. 
However, there arc tlie lively prologues and 
epilogues to the plays which show us a 
Dryden sensitive to every breath of popular 
taste, but maintaining his integrity and in the 
end, like Ben Jenson, turning on the frivolity 
of the audiences of that day. liis own taste 
changed— in his charming Essay of Dramatic 
Poesy ^ 1668, which might have been written 
in Castcivetro’s Renaissance Urbino, the 
argument leans to rhymed dramatic verso 
and is critical of Shakespearian drama (with 
however a line appreciation of Shakespeare) 
and in the Defence of the Epilogue (to that 
popular play The Conquest o/ Oranaday 1670), 
no still holds to neoclassical ideals, Bucking- 
ham’s Rehearsal^ a satire on * heroic ’ plays 
1672, probably made him reconsider his 
attitude to Shakespearian drama and blank 
verse. In his later work he oven attempted 
tragicomedy. Meanwhile his fortunes ad- 
vanced. He had married in 1663 a daughter 
of the Earl of Berkshire, at whose house at 
Charlton, Wilts^ he sometimes stayed. He 
became poet-laureate and historiographer- 
royal in 1670, and the emoluments were 
increased from £200 to £300 a year. He 
might have entertained oven brighter hopes 
when party warfare called him to the defence 
of the King’s party against the Whigs, who 
employed Titus Oates as a tool and Mon- 
mouth as a champion. The series of satires 
he now wrote commencing with the most 
famous, Absalom and Achitophel (1681), and 
followed by The Medal (1682) and Mac 
Flecknoe (1684), written some years before, 
did much to turn the tide against the Whigs. 
To this era also belong the didactic poem 
Religio Laid (1682), which argues the case for 


Anglicanism and the much finer The Hind 
mid the Panther marking his conversion to 
Rome, 1685. A place in the customs, 1683, 
was his reward for his political labours. It 
IS a relief to find that he did not change his 
coat again at the Revolution, but accepted 
the drudgery of translation as means of living. 
Ot these the capital translation of Virgil was 
most profitable. That of Juvenal and Fex'sius 
was prefaced by a Discourse Concerning the 
Origin and Progress of Satire which had all 
ms old ease and urbanity. Just before the 
close he issued in 1699 Fables^ Ancient and 
Modern which, with its paraphrases of 
Chaucer, Ovid and Boccaccio has delighted 
generations of readers. These works are 
only the most outstanding of a lifetime’s 
industry. What the common reader recalls 
is probably the famous satirical portraits in 
Absalom and Achitophel which vie with those 
ol Pope in his Prologue to the Satires; his 
fine lyrics, many ot them , buried in his 
heroic’ plays; the pure entertainment of 
the Fables and his elegiac genius seen at its 
best in the Ode to Mrs Ann Killigrew (1685). 
Dryden himself preferred Alexanders Feasts 
an ode written for a musical society in 
1697^ — a quieter taste may prefer the earlier 
ode written for the same society in 1687, the 
opening stanza of which Saintsbury thought 
the finest stave in English poetry. Dryden 
is transitional between the Metaphysical 
poets of the school of Donne and the nco- 
classic reaction which he did so much to 
create. Elis Annus Mirabilis (1667), dealing 
with the Dutch naval war and the fire of 
London, with all its admirable vigour, marks 
the degradation of the school of metaphysical 
wit. Trade and politics are incompatible 
with a manner intended for religious discourse 
or aristocratic panegyric. He returned to the 
metaphysical manner in one or two of his 
later poems but clearly the stage is sot for 
the ago of reason. The standard edition of 
Dryden ’s works is that of Sir Walter Scott, 
1808, and revised and corrected by George 
Saintsbury in 1882. W. P. Ker published a 
collection of his Critical Essays in 1900. 
Scott’s Life is still the standard Life. 
Numerous studios of the poet have since 
appeared including those by Saintsbury 
(1881), A. W. Verrall (1914), Allardyce 
Nicoll (1923), Van Doren (19H), and 
Osborn (1940). There are also numerous 
essays of which T. S. Eliot’s Homage to 
Drydeuy 1924, is the best known. 

DRYGALSKI, Erich Dagobert von (1865- 
1949), German geophysicist, born at Konigs- 
berg, headed expeditions to Greenland 
(1891-93), and in the Gauss to the Antarctic 
(1902-03). 

DU BARRY, Marie Jeanne Gomard de 
Vaubernier, Comtesse (1741-93), favourite of 
Louix XV, was born at Vaucouleurs, the 
daughter of a dressmaker. Brought up in a 
Paris convent, in 1769 as Mademoiselle 
Lange she won the notice of Louis XV, who 
married her to Comte Guillaume du Barry, 
brother of her former protector. Her 
influence henceforth reigned supreme until 
the death of Louis in 1774, when she was 
dismissed from court. She was tried before 
the Revolutionarv Tribunal forhavinawaslad 
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the treasures of the state and worn mourning 
for the kite king, and was guillotined, ‘ vainly 
whiinpering December 6, 1793. Her 

‘ Mf^iwtres (1829-30; trans. 1896) are 
unreliable; but see Lives by Vatcl (1882-84), 
R. B. Douglas (1896), N. Williams (1904), 
E. and J. dc Goncourl (trans. 1914), Claucic 
Saint- Andrd (1915) and S. Loomis (1960). 

DUBOIS, (fu-bwah, (1) Guillaume (1656- 
1723), French cardinal, born at Brivcs-la- 
Gaillarde, the son of a poor apothecary, was 
tutor first and then secretary to the Due dc 
Chartres ; and when the latter (now Duke of 
Orleans) became regent in 1715, Dubois was 
virtually all-powerful. He was appointed 
foreign minister and Archbishop of Cambrai 
(1720), a cardinal (1721), and prime minister 
of France (1722), Ho aied a victim to hard 
work and the wildest debauchery. Sec 
French works by Seilhac (2 vols. 1862), 
Fontaine do Rambouillct (1886), Wicsener 
(1891), Bliard (1901) and Bourgeois (1910). 

(2) Paul (1829-1905), French sculptor, 
born at Nogent-sur-Soine, till 1856 studied 
law. His works include a portrait bust of 
Pasteur and an equestrian statue of Joan of 

(3) William Edward Burgliardt (1868- ), 

American Negro writer and editor, born at 
Great Barrington, Mass,, studied at Harvard 
and Berlin, and was professor of Economics 
and History at Atlanta University (1896- 
1910). Subsequently ho became associated 
with the National Association for the 
Advancement of Coloured People, and edited 
its magazine. Ho wrote a number of works 
on slavery and the colour problem. 

DU BOIS-REYMONI), Emil (1818 96), 
physiologist, was born and died in Berlin. 
His name is chiefly iclentincd with animal 
electricity, the subject of his chief work 
(2 YOls, 1848-84). liis brother, Paul (1831- 
1889), was a mathematician. 

DU BOS, m bo, (1) Charles (1882-1939), 
French writer, born in Paris, wrote critical 
works on Byron, Mauriac, Gide, See,, and 
published a 7-volume collection of able 
critical essays under the title Approximations 
(1922-27). His Qu*eshce gue la literature 
published posthumously in 1945, contains a 
‘ Hommage ’ by a number of writers including 
Charles Morgan. Sec his Chkrs (1959). 

(2) Rend Jules (1901- ). bacteriologist, 
born in France, became an American citizen 
in 1938 and is known for his work in internal 
medicine, especially his discovery of the 
antibiotic tyrothricin. 

DUBRICIUS, St (d. 612), was the traditional 
founder of the Welsh bishopric of Handaff. 
DU CAMP, Maxime, kd (1822-94), French 
poet, novelist, journalist, was born in Paris, 
travelled in the East, and in 1880 was elected 
to the Academy. He wrote books on Paris 
and was a founder of the Mevue de Paris. See 
Yds Souvenirs littdraires (1 882-83 ; trans. 1 893). 
DU CANGE, Charles Dufresne, Sieur, kdzh 
(1610-88), French scholar, was born at 
Amiens, and became a parliamentary advo- 
cate in Paris^ where he died. Du Cange’s 
chief productions are Glossarium ad Scriptores 
Mediae et Infimae Latinitatis (Paris 1678) and 
Glossarium ad Scriptores Mediae et Infimae 
Graecitatis (1688). 


DUCCIO DI BUONINSEGNA (r. 1260- 
c. 1320), Italian painter, founder of the 
Sienese school, in whose work the Byzantine 
tradition in Italian art is scon in its most 
highly-developed stale. His masterpiece is 
the Macstci for the altar of Siena cathedral 
(1311), and the Madonna in S. Maria Novella 
at Florence, long attributed to Cimahiie, is 
now generally considered to be his work. He 
is represented in the National Gallery by the 
Annimciatioi}j Christ healing the Blind Man, 
and the Transfiguration. Sec studies by 
Wcigclt (1911) and d’ Ancona (1956). 

DU CHAILLU, Paul Belloni, shah-yii (c. 1835- 
1903), French explorer, born in Paris (or 
New Orleans), in 1855 sailed for four years 
to West Africa. His Explorations in Equa- 
torial Africa (1861; revised cd. 1871) made 
important contributions to geographical, 
ethnological, and zoological science, especi- 
ally as to the Ogowd River, the b'ans, and 
the gorilla, but was received at first with much 
distrust. A Journey to Ashango-Land (1867) 
describes another expedition (186.3 65). 

DUCHAMP, Marcel, dii-shd (1887-^ ), 

French painter, brother of Jacques Villon, 
(q.v.) and Raymond Ducluimp-Villon (1876- 
1918) the sculptor, associated with several 
modern movementvS including cubism and 
futurism, shocked his generation with such 
works us Cofee- Mill (1911) and Niufe 
descending a staircase (1912; Phikulelphia), 
and was one of the pioneers of dadaism, the 
anti-art protest, which exalted the presenta- 
tion of energy and change above timeless, 
classical aesthetic values and fulminalcd 
against mechanization. In 1915 ho left 
Paris for New York, where he laboured 
eight years on a tcn-fecl-high composition in 
glass and metal, 7'he Bride Stripped Bare, by 
Her Batchelors Even (1915 ”23 ; Philadelphia), 
in which many of the shapes were obtained 
by chancc-ctrccts, dust blown on to the 
drawings, &c. This ho described in his Green 
Box notes (1933). He edited the American 
art magazine, VVV (1942 44). See mono- 
graph hy E- Lcbcl (trans. 1 959). 

DU CHATELET. See ChAtiu-i-t-Lomont. 

DUCHENNE, Guillaiiiue Benjamin Aniiind, 
dii-shen' (1806-75), P'rench physician, edu- 
cated at Douai and Paris, a pioneer in clcciro- 
physiology and the founder of olectro- 
thcrapeutics. He was the finst to describe 
locomotor ataxia. Works include V Electrisa- 
tion localisde (1855) and Physiologic, des 
mouvements (1867). 

DUCHESNE, dil-shen, (1) An<lr6 (1584 *1640), 
a French historian, in Latin called Chosnius 
or Quercetanus, who wrote histories of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, of the popes 
down to Paul V, and of the House of 
Burgundy, and made collections of the early 
Norman and French histories. 

(2) F6rc. See FWuert. 

DUCIS, Jean Francois, dlEsee (1733^-1816), 
a French poet and playwright, who was born 
and died at Versailles, and who adapted 
Shakespeare without knowing one wora of 
English. 

DUCK, (1) Jacob (c. 1600 60), Dutch painter 
of genre pictures, guardroom scenes, &c., 
was born and lived at The Hague. 

(2) Stephen (1705-56), an English farm- 
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labourer, born at Charlton in Wiltshire, who 
as a poet became librarian to Queen Caroline 
and rector of Bydcct, but drowned himself 
in a fit of despondency. 

DUCKWORTH, Sir John Thomas (1748- 
1817), British admiral, born at Leatherhead, 
totally defeated a superior French squadron 
oft San Domingo, February 6, 1806. In 1807 
he forced the passage of the Dardanelles; in 
1813 he was created a baronet. 

DUCLAUX. See DARMmirrivR. 
l>UODELL, William dii Bois (1872-1917), 
British engineer, worked on radio-telegraphy 
and in 1897 invented an improved version of 
the oscillograph. Ho was elected F.R.S. in 
1912 and the Physical Society instituted the 
Duddcll Medal in his honour. 

DUDEYANT, Madame, See Sand. 

DUDLEY, (1) Dud (1599-1684), a natural son 
of the 5th Baron Dudley, was the first to 
smelt iron with coal, at his father’s ironworks 
at Pensnet in Worcestershire (1619) and at 
Bristol (1651). See his Metalltim Mart is 
(1665). 

(2) Edmund (c. 1462- 1510), English lawyer 
and privy-councillor, was Empson’s partner 
in currying out the detested policy of Henry 
Vn, whose son and successor sent him to 
the block. He was also father of the Duke 
of Northumberland. See Grmy (Lady Jank) 
and Liuchsi'MR. 

(3) Lord Guildford. See Grey, X^ady Jane. 

(4) Sir Robert (1573 1649), a son of the 
Earl of Leicester by Lady Shefiicld, studied at 
Christ Church, Oxford, made a voyage to the 
West Indies (1594 “95), was knighted by 
Essex on the Cadiz expedition (1596), joined 
Essex's plot (1601), and, after a vain attempt 
to establish bis legitimacy, quitted England 
(1605), deserting wife and daughters, and 
taking a mistress with him. Ho turned 
Roman Catholic, and lived chiefly at or near 
Florence, busy with naval inventions; in 
1620 the Emperor Ferdinand created him 
Duke of Northumberland and Earl of 
Warwick in the Holy Roman Empire. See 
Life by J. Temple Leader (1895). 

DUESBURY, William (1725-86), English 
china maker, born at Cannock in StalFord- 
shirc, in 1755 moved to Derby, and founded 
the china manufacture there. 

DUFAUXXE, Jules Armand Stanislas, du-for 
(1798-1881), French statesman, premier of 
France 1876, 1877-79, was born at Saujon, 
Charentc InfiSrieuro. See Life by l^icot 
(188.3). ■ 

DU FAY, Charles Fran 9 ols do Cisternay (1698- 
1739), French chemist, superintendent of 
gardens to the kin^ of France, discovered the 
two kinds of electricity, positive and negative, 
and carried out research on phosphorus and 
double refraction. 

DUFF, (1) Alexander (1806-78), born near 
Pitlochry, in 1829 was ordained the first 
Scottish missionary to India. His plan of 
combining religious teaching with western 
science caused opposition; but his school 
flourished, and in time he was encouraged 
by government officials. In 1843 Duff cast 
in his lot with the Free Church, and had to 
give up his college; but he began anew, and 
soon his work was on a greater scale than 
before. In 1844 he helped to start the 


Calcutta Review. He was modWjtor of the 
Free Church Assembly in 1851, %i4,again in 
1873; and was LL.D. of New YorMi^ D.D. 
of Aberdeen. _ Duff was one of thoNM jn^efsl 
of the university of Calcutta, but was onn^m 
by persistent ill-health to leave India per- 
manently in 1863. A gift of £11,000, 
presented to him, he gave to a fund for 
invalided Free Church missionaries. He 
raised £10,000 to endow a missionary chair 
in the New College, Edinburgh, of which he 
was the first occupant. See Lives by G. 
Smith (1879) and T. Smith (m3). 

(2) Sir Mountstuart Elphinstone Grant 
(1829-1906), born at his father’s estate of 
Eden in Aberdeenshire and educated at 
Edinburgh and Balliol, in 1854 was called to 
the bar, was Liberal M.P. for the Elgin 
Burghs 1857-81, and then was governor of 
Madras till 1886, when he was made a 
G.C.S.L See his Notes from a Diary (1897- 

(3) ‘Sir Robert William (1835-95), Liberal 
M.P, for Banflshire 1861-93, when he was 
appointed governor of New South Wales. 

DUITORIN AND AVA, Frederick Temple 
Hamilton Temple Blackwood, 1st Marquis of 
(1826-1902), was born at Florence, succeeded 
his father as 5th Baron Dufferin in 1841, and 
from Eton passed to Christ Church, Oxford. 
His Letters from High Latitudes (1859) is an 
account of a yachting cruise to Iceland and 
Spitzbergen. In 1860 he was sent by Lord 
Palmerston to inquire into the religious 
massacres in Syria, and on his return was 
created a K.C.B. He was under-secretary for 
India (1864-66) and for war (1866); chancel- 
lor of the Duchy of Lancaster (1868-72); 
and governor-general of Canada (1872-78), 
having been created an earl in 1871. From 
1879 to 1881 he was ambassador at St 
Petersburg, whence ho was transferred to 
Constantinople. After the collapse of the 
rebellion of Arabi Pasha, he went to Cairo 
to restore order in Egypt; to him was due 
the abolition of the Dual Control. In 1884 
he succeeded Lord Ripon as viceroy of India ; 
his tenure of office was made memorable 
by measures for strengthening the Indian 
frontier and by the annexation of Upper 
Burma in December 1885. Ho was succes- 
sively ambassador at Rome, marquis (1888), 
and ambassador to France (1891-96). He 
suffered by the bankruptcy of the Globe Co. 
See his Life by Lyall (1904). The Marchioness 
wrote on their life and work in India, Canada, 
Russia and Turkey. 

DUFF-GORDON, Lady Lucie (1821-69), 
English authoress, the only child of John 
Austin (q.v.) was bora m London. A 
playmate of John Stuart Mill, she married in 
1840 Sir Alexander Duff-Gordon (1811-72). 

A brilliant literary hostess and friend of 
Heine, she translated German authors such 
as Meinhold, Niebuhr and Ranke, paid 
health visits to the Cape and to Egypt and 
gained a reputation by her vivacious Letters 
(1 865) and (1 875). See books by her daughter 
Janet Ross (1888), Waterfleld (1937). 

DUFFY, Sir Charles Gavau (1816-1903). Irish 
nationalist, made K.C.M.G. in 1873, was 
born in County Monaghan, helped to start 
the Nation (1842), the Young Ireland otgan. 
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a ad for twelve years engaged in agitation, 
being tried for sedition and treason-felony. 
On the break-up of the Independent Irish 
party, he emigrated in 1856 to Australia, 
where, after the establishment of the Victorian 
constitution, he became in 1857 minister of 
public works, of lands in 1858 and 1862, and 
prime minister in 1871. In 1877 he was 
elected speaker of the Legislative Assembly. 
His Ballad Poetry of Ireland became a house- 
hold book in his native country. In 1880, 
when he returned to Europe, appeared his 
Young Ireland, 1840-50 (final ed. 1896), 
followed in 1883 by Four Years of Irish 
History, 1845-49, and in 1898 by My Life in 
Two Hemispheres. 

DUFOUR, Guillaume Henri (1787-1875), a 
Swiss general and writer on military matters, 
served in the French army and commanded 
the now Swiss federal forces against the 
Sonderbund in 1 847. 1-Ie also was responsible 
for a topographical map of Switzerland and 
was a founder of the Red Cross- See French 
Lives by Sayous (Geneva 1 884) and Chapuisat 
(1944). 

DUFRESNE, Charles. See Du Cange. 
DUFY, Raoul, dufee (1877-1953), French 
artist and designer, born at Lo Havre. In 
1900 he won a scholarship to the Ecole dcs 
Beaux-Arts, and was much influenced by 
Fauvism, which he later abandoned ; but ho 
retained his singing blues and reds. From 
1907 to 1918 ho produced many fabric 
designs and engraved book illustrations, and 
in 1919 he went to the Riviera, and began a 
long series of swiR calligraphic sketches in 
oils, gouache and water-colour of seascapes, 
regattas and racecourse scenes. See the 
studies by P. Courthion (1951) and J. 
Lassaigne (1954). 

DUGDALE, Sir William (1605-86), English 
antiquary, was born at Shuslokc, near 
Colcshill, Warwickshire. He studied law and 
history under his father, to please whom ho 
married before he was eighteen, and soon 
after whose death he purchased the neigh- 
bouring manor of Blythe (1625). In 1638 he 
was created a pursuivant-at-arms extra- 
ordinary, and in 1640 Rouge Croix pursui- 
vant. During the Groat Rebellion he adhered 
to the Royalist cause, and from 1642 to 
1646 was at Oxford, the king’s headquarters, 
being made an M.A. and Chester herald, 
while pursuing his antiquarian researches. 
He lived in obscurity during the Common- 
wealth, but on the Restoration received the 
office of Norroy, and in 1677 was promoted 
to be Garter Principal King of Arms, at the 
same time receiving knighthood. His works 
include the Monasticon Anglicanum (1655- 
1661-73), a history of English religious 
foundations (Eng. ed. 6 vols. 1817-30); 
Antiquities of Warwickshire (1656); History 
of Imbanking and Drayning (1662); and 
Baronage of England (3 vols. 1675-76). Sec 
his Life, Diary, and Correspondence, edited 
by William Hamper (1827). 

DtJ GUAY-TROUIN, Ren6, dii gay troo-^t 
(1673-1 736) j French sailor, bom at St Male, 
for his daring exploits as a privateer was 
given the command of a frigate in 1697. In 
1707 he engaged a British fleet at the entrance 
to the Channel, burning one ship, and 


capturing three others and sixty transports. 
For the capture, in 1711, of Rio dc Janeiro 
he was ennobled. In 1731 he was sent into 
the Levant. Sec his Mdmaires by Beau- 
champs (4 vols., Paris 1 740 ; Eng. trans. 1 742) • 
French Lives by La Landcllo (2nd ed. 1876)! 
Dc Bona (1890), and Philipps (1892); and 
Sir J. K. Laughton’s Studies in Naval Historv 
(1887). 

DUHAMEL, Georges (1884- ), French 

novelist, poet and man of letters, originally 
studied medicine and became an army 
surgeon. This gave the background for 
La Vic dcs martvrs (1917) and Civilisation 
(1918, awarded Prix Goncourt). Many of 
his fifty volumes of vigorous, skilful writing 
have been translated. They includo News 
from Havre (1934), The Pasquier Chronicles 
(1937), Why France /ighfs (1940) and Light 
on my Days (1948, autobiographical). Ho 
edited Mercure de France and was elected to 
the Academic francaise in 1935. 

DOHRING, Karl Eiigen (1833 1921), German 
philosopher and political economist, was 
born at Berlin, anil became quite blind 
before he was thirty. As a philosopher ho 
was positivist and anti-Hcgclian; as an 
economist he was inllucnccd by Henry 
Charles Carey (q.v.). 

DUILIUS, Gains (11. 3rd cent, b.c;.), as consul 
in 260 u.c. won Rome’s first great naval 
victory over the C’arthaginians olf Mylc, 
mainly by his grappling-irons. 

DUJARDIN, P'61ix, dilcharMt (1801 • 60), 
French zoologist, investigator of foraminifera, 
protozoa, &.C., was born at 'fours aiul died at 
Rennes. 

DUKAS, Paul diFkah (1865 1935), French 
composer, born in Paris. Some of Ids work 
is classical in approacli, but he tends mainly 
towards musical Impressionism, His best- 
known work is the symphonic poem 
VApprenti sorcier (1897); the opera Ariane 
et Barbe-Bleue is also noteworthy. He wrote 
some musicological hooks, and edited works 
by Rameau and Scarlatti, 

DULAC;, Edmund (1882 1953), F'rcnch-born, 
naturalized British artist and book-illustrator, 
mainly of fairy-tales. He designed the 
coronation stamp (1937). 

DULLES, John Foster (1888 1959), U.S. 
politician, was bom in Washington, D.C., 
and was educated at Princeton University 
and the Sorbonno, As a young lawyer from 
a family with a diplomatic tradition he 
attended the Hague Conference of 1907. At 
the Conference of Versailles he was adviser 
to President Wilson and was principal U.S. 
spokesman on the Reparations Commission. 
In the intcr-war years he combined legal 
work in America with international con- 
ferences of churchmen and others concerned 
with advancing Christian ideals in world 
alfairs. In the second World War he was a 
strong advocate of a world governmental 
organization. In 1945 he was adviser to 
Senator Vandenberg at the Charter Con- 
ference of the United Nations. In 1946, in 
1947 and in 1950 he was U.S, delegate to the 
General Assembly. In January 1953 he 
became U.S. secretary of state, opening a 
vigorous diplomacy of personal conferences 
With statesmen in other countries. By the end 
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of 1954 ho had travelled nearly 180,000 miles 
and had visited more than 40 countries, sign- 
ing treaties and agreements and drawing the 
attention of the Western nations more 
strongly to the threat of Communism. In 
1954 he launched the concept of S.ll.A.T.O. 
and backed the plan to bring Western Ger- 
many into N.A.T.O. In 1956, after the 
nationalization of the Suez, Canal by President 
Nasser of Egypt, he proposed the Suez Canal 
Users’ Association. Later lie opposed the 
Anglo-French military intervention and was 
himself strongly opposed by much British 
Conservative opinion. Though President 
Eisenhower hailed him in 1957 as ‘ one of tlic 
greatest of our secretaries of state % the 
Western world was apt to criticize his 
inflexible thinking and his occasional rashness 
and to consider him a tactician rather than a 
creator of memorable policies; hut no one 
questioned bis dedicated belief that a moral 
purpose should inform international aflairs. 
He was awarded the highest American civil 
decoration, the Medal of fu'ccdom, shortly 
before his death from cancer. I Ic pul>lishcd 
War^ Peace and Chattf'C (1939), War or Peace 
(1950). 

DULONG, Pierre Louis (1785-1838), French 
chemist, born at Rouen, trained first as a 
doctor and later became professor of Chemis- 
try and then of Physics in Paris, In 1813 ho 
discovered the explosive nitrogen trichloride. 
With Petit he (lid research on heat and 
enunciated the law ol'the constancy of atomic 
heats (18(9). In 1826 ho was elected foreign 
member of the Royal Society. 

DUMAS, dii'-malh (1) Alexandre (in full, 
Alexandre Dimias Davy de la PalUcterie) 
(1802”70), ITcnch novelist and playwright, 
born at Villors-C’otterets (Aisne), was the 
grandson of Count Alexandre Davy do la 
Paillctorio and Mario-Cessetto Dumas, a 
Haytian Negress, and the son of General 
Alexandre Davy-Dumas and Marie Labourot, 
daughter of a tavern-keeper and small 
landowner at Villcrs-Coltcrets. After an idle, 
irregular youth, he went to Paris in 1823; 
obtained a clerkship in the bureau of the 
Due d’Orldans; but spent some years in 
reading and in learning the art of writing. A 
volume of short stories and a couple of 
farces, however, were his only productions 
when, at twenty-seven, ho became famous by 
his Pkmri ///(1829), performed at the Thdtitro 
Franeais. He had operated that revolution 
in historical drama which admirers of Hugo 
ascribe to the poet of Hemani (1830). In 
1831 he did the same for domestic tragedy 
with Antony f failed in verse with Charles Vll 
chez ses grands vassaux, and scored a 
tremendous success (in collaboration with 
Goubaux and Dinant) with Richard Darling- 
ton\ in 1832 he carried the romantic ‘ histoiy ’ 
to Its culmination in ta Tour de Nesle (in 
collaboration with Oaillardot). In that same 
year he fell ill of cholera, wont to Switzerland 
to recuperate, and wrote for the Revue des 
Deux Mondes the first of his famous and 
delightful Impressions de voyaged A pro- 
digious worker, he would, after months of 
production, refresh himself with a round of 
travel, and he always published his experi- 
ences, Hence En Suisse <’1832). Le Midi do la 


France (1840), Le Caucase (1859), &c. But 
It was as a story-teller that Dumas was 
destined to gain enduring success. As to his 
own share in his own work, he exhausted, it 
appears, some ninety collaborators, and his 
debates with some of them by no means 
redounded to his credit. He took whatever 
he could get fro ni whomsoever he could get 
it, and gave it his own immense and radiant 
personality. Still, it is undeniable that his 
th^'Hs were many and flagrant Trelawny’s 
Adventures of a Younger Son, for instance, 
appears m his collected works; and it is said 
that ho was with difllculty restrained from 
signing a book of the Iliad which some one 
else had run into prose. From the first it was 
his purpose to put the history of France into 
novels, and his earliest essay was the Isabelle 
ile Ravi<}re (^1836). It was followed by 
Pauline (1838), Aetd (1839), Othon Varcher 
(1840) — and others all on different lines; 
then the historical vein cropped up anew in 
he Chevalier d'Harmenthat and Ascanio 
( 1 843). For the amazing decade that followed 
there is no parallel in literature except the 
first ten years of the author of Waverley. In 
1844, with a number of digressions into now 
provinces-— as Cdcile, Fernande, Amaury, 
Monte Cristo — appeared Les Trois Mous- 
quetaires; in 1845, Vingt ans apris. La Fille 
dll rdgent, and La Reine Margot; in 1846, 
La Guerre des femmes, Maison rouge, Le 
Bdtard de MauJdon, La Dame de Monsoreau, 
and Les Mdmoires d^iin mMecin; in 1848, 
Les Qnarante^cinq and the beginnings of 
Rragelonne--‘fmhhcd in 1850; and in 1849, 
Le Collier de la reine. The next two years 
witnessed productions so varied as La TuUpe 
mire and Le Trou de Penfer (1850), and La 
Femme an collier de velours (1851); in 1852 
the historical masterpiece Olympe de Clives 
was produced. Between that year and 1854 
wore produced the ten delightful volumes of 
Mes Mdmoires^ with Ange Pitou and La 
Comtesse de Charny. Other achievements in 
the romance of French history were Inginue 
(1854), Les Compagnons de J4hu (1857), Les 
Loaves de Machecoul (1859), and Les Blancs 
et les hleus (1867-68), with which last the 
sequence ended. The list is nothing like 
complete, and we can only refer in passing 
to the cloud of drama (the great historical 
novels were dramatized — the Mousquetaires 
cycle supplied at least three plays — as also 
were Monte Cristo and others), history, 
causerie, journalism, &c., in whose midst this 
enormous production went on. Dumas took 
a conspicuous part in the Days of July; in 
1837 he received the red ribbon; in 1842 he 
married Mile Ida Ferrier, from whom he 
promptly separated; in 1855 he went for two 
years into exile at Brussels; from 1860 to 
1864 he was helping Garibaldi in Italy, and 
conducting and writing a journal; and in 
1886 he produced the last but one of his plays. 
iBy this time the end was near; he sank 
under his work. He had got rid of a series 
of fortunes, and he quitted Paris for the last 
time with only a couple of napoleons in his 
pocket. Ho went to his son’s villa at Dieppe, 
and there he died. See Lives by Fitzgerald 
(1873), Blaze de Bury (1885), Glinel (188^, 
Parigot (1901), Lecomte (1903), A, Pf 
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Davidson (1902), Liicas-Dubrcton (1928); 
also the Memoirs (Irans. 1907"09), also 
A. Maurois, The Three Musketeers (1957). 

(2) Alexandre (1824-95), natural son of (1), 
was born in Paris, when his father was but 
twenty-two years old. He was soon legiti- 
mized, and at sixteen, after a course of 
training at the Institution Goubaux and the 
Colli^ge Bourbon, he left school for the world 
of letters and the society to which his father, 
then almost at his apogee, belonged. Ho 
was essentially respectable, however, and, 
having sown a certain quantity of wild oats 
and made a few experiments in literature, he 
settled down to serious work. He started in 
fiction and succeeded; he went on to drama; 
he took to theorizing about art, morals, 
politics, religion even, and succeeded. His 
novels — from La Dame aux camiTias (1848) 
to V Affaire CUmeuceati (1864) — arc all 
readable, and the former was a great success 
in dramatic form (1852). His essays, letters, 
speeches, prefaces, and prelections generally 
are brilliant and admirable in form, and 
daring, paradoxical, suggestive in a very 
high degree. Of his sixteen plays. Le Demi- 
Monde (1855), Le FUs mttarel (1856), Les 
Id^es de Mme Aubray (1867), Une Visite de 
rioces (1871), Monsieur Alphonse (187.3), 
Denise (1885) are masterpieces. Other 
famous dramas in which he had a share are 
Le Supplke d*nne femnie (1865), whoso 
chaotic original is duo to Emile do Girardin; 
Hdlotse JParanquet (1866), in collaboration 
with Durantin; and Les Danicheff (1876). 
Ho may have assisted George Sand in 

a aring several of her works for the stage, 
he completed and produced his father’s 
Joseph BaJsamo (1878). Elected to the 
Academy in 1874, he died November 27, 
1895. See study by .1, Clurctio (1883); also 
A. Maurois, The Three Musketeers (1957). 

(3) Jean Baptiste Andre (1800 84), French 
chemist, was born at Alais, Gard. He studied 
at Geneva, and coming to Paris in 1821, was 
first a lecturer in the Ecolo Polytcchnique, 
then professor of Chemistry in the Ath6n6e, 
the Ecole Centrale (founded by himself), and 
finally, the Sorbonne. He came forward into 
public life (1849), was appointed master of 
the Mint (1868), and elected to the Academy 
(1875). His chief works are TraitS de chunie 
appliqude aux arts (1828) and Legons sur la 
philosophic chimimie (1838). See forty-page 
memoir by A. W. Hofmann in Nature, 
February 6, 1880. 

DU MAURIER, mor-yay, (1) George Louis 
Palmella Busson (1834-9<^, artist and 
illustrator, was born in Pans, but was the 
grandson of imigr^s who fled to England at 
the Revolution. In 1851 ho came himself to 
London and studied chemistry, but returning 
to Paris adopted art as a profession, and 
studied there and at Antwerp and Diisseldorf, 

In England he rapidly acquired reputation 
as a designer of exceptional dexterity. He 
illustrated new editions of Thackeray’s 
Esmond and Ballads, Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, 
&c.; and much of his work appcaredL in 
Once a Week and the Cornhill Magazine. 
Finally he joined the staff of Punch, and 
became par excellence the gentle, graceful 
satirist^of fashionable life (see his English 
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Society at Homi\ 1880). He wrote and 
illustrated three novels, Peter Ihbetson (1891), 
Trilby (1894; extraordinarily successful), and 
The Martian (1897). See books by F. 
Moschelcs (1896), T. A. Armstrong (1912), 
T. M. Wood (1913). 

(2) Sir Gerald (1873-1934), British actor- 
manager, younger son of (1), was educated 
at Harrow, loft a business career for the 
stage, made a rcpulation in criminal rdles, 
beginning with Raffles (1906). Ho became 
joint manager of Wyndham’s theatre (1910- 
1925), and was knighted in 1922 for his 
services to the stage. He was manager of 
the St James’s theatre fi'om 1926 until his 
death. See Gerald; a Par trait (1934) by (3). 

(3) Daphne (1907- ), British novelist, 
daughter of (2), author of a number of 
successful period romances and adventure 
stories, including Inn (1936), Rebecca 
(1938) and FrenchniarPs Creek (1942). She 
has also published a family history, The Du 
Manriers (1937) and a biography of her 
father. 

DUMONT, diPmd, (1) Augustin Alexandre 
(1801-84), French sculptor, one of a long 
artist line, was born and died in Paris. The 
statue of Napoleon on the VendOme column 
is his work. Sec two works by Battier 
(1885 <)()). 

(2) Pierre ICtieime Louis (1759 1829), the 
apostle of Benthamism, was born at CJcncva, 
and in 1783 accepted the charge of the 
French Protestant Cluirch at Petersburg. 
In 1785 he became tutor in London to the 
sons of Lord Shelburne, afterwards Marquis 
of Lunsdovvne, his talents and liberalism 
recommending him to the Whigs, During 
the early years of the F'rcnch Revolution he 
was at Paris, and became attached to Mira- 
bcau, regarding whom he has given much 
information in his Souvenirs sur Mirabeau 
(1832), In 1791 ho returned to luigland, and 
met Jeremy Bcntham. This was the event of 
his life. Convinced of the value of Bentham’s 
views on legislation, he obtained permission 
to edit his unpublished writings. I'he results 
appeared in his 7>aiN de itfgislation civile et 
penale (1802), Jhdarle des peines et des 
recompenses U^D), Slq. Dumont returned 
to Geneva in 1814, and became a member of 
the representative council. He died at 
Milan, 

DUMONT D’URVILLE, Jules S6basticn 
C^sar (1790-1842), French admiral, born at 
Cond6 in Calvados, entered the navy in 1807, 
and in 1826-29 sailed in search of La Pdrouse 
q,v.), and made coast-surveys of Australasia, 
n 1837-40 ho made a voyage of Antarctic 
exploration, discovering Joinvillc Island and 
Addlie Land. He was killed in a railway 
accident near Versailles. Sec the forty-nine 
volumes of text and maps recording his 
voyages, and a Life by Jouberi frours, 1885). 

DUMOURIEZ, Charles Francois, dU-moor- 
yay (1739-1823), French general, born at 
Cambrai, from 1757 sorveef with distinction 
during the Seven Years* War. A year or two 
of secret diplomacy in Poland and Hamburg 
brought him three years’ imprisonment in 
the Bastille and at Caen (1772), but Louis XVI 
in 1 778 made him commandant of Cherbourg. 
In 1790 he became one of the Jacobins, and 
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was appointed commandant at Mantes. He 
now attached himscll' to the Girondists, and 
held for a short lime the ministry of Foreign 
Alfairs, which he resi^jned to take the field. 
The allies were advancing in great force. By 
a series of bold and rapid manoeuvres 
Dumouricz prevented them from sweeping 
over Champagne, defeated the Prussians at 
Valmy (September 20, 1792), and overthrew 
the Austrians at Jemappes. The campaign 
of 1793, aiming at the conquest of the 
Netherlands, opened with the siege of 
Macstriclit; Breda and other places were 
taken by the ITcnch; but at Neerwinden 
(March 18, 1793) Dumouricz sustained a 
severe defeat from the Austrians. His 
leanings towards constitutional monarchy 
excited the jealousy of the revolutionists; 
and ere long he was denouneed as a traitor 
and summoned to Paris. To save his head 
he went over to the Austrian camp. After 
wandering through many countries of 
Europe, he finally settled in England, and 
died at Turvillc Park near Honlcy-upon- 
Thamos. Besides pam pit lets, Dumouriez 
wrote Mdmoires (1794). 

DUNANT, Jean Henri, (Uhttii (1828-1910), 
Swiss philanthropist, born at Geneva, 
inspired the foundation of the International 
Red Cross after seeing the plight of the 
wounded on the battlclicld of Solfcrino. His 
cUbrts brought about the conference at 
Geneva (1863) from which came the Geneva 
Convention (1864). In 1901, with Frdd^ric 
Pussy, he was awarded the iirst Nobel Peace 
prize. 

DUNBAR, (1) Raul Lawrence (1872 4906), 
American poet, born at Dayton, Ohio, the 
son of an escaped Negro slave. He gained a 
reputation with Lyrics of Lowly Lfe (1896), 
many of which were in dialect. His Complete 
Poems appeared in 1913. See studies by 
L. K. Wiggins (1907) and B. G. Brawlcy 
(1936). 

(2) William (c. 1460 c. 1520), Scottish poet, 
born probably in East Lothian between 1460 
and 1465, seems to have entered St Andrews 
University in 1475, and taken his M.A. in 
1479. He became a Franciscan novice* and 
visited every nourishing town in England 
betwixt Berwick and C'aluis; preached at 
‘ Dernton ’ and Canterbury; crossed the sea 
at Dover, and instructed the inhabitants of 
Picardy; but he divested himself of the habit 
He appears next to have been secretary to 
some of James lV*s numerous embassies to 
foreign courts. In 1500 ho obtained from 
the king a pension of £10, afterwards 
increased to £20, then to £80. In 1501 he 
visited England, probably with the ambas- 
sadors sent to arrange the king’s marriage. 
Early in 1503, before the queeivs arrival, he 
composed in honour of the event his most 
famous poem, Tim Thrisslll and the Rois, 
perhaps the happiest political allegory in 
English literature. FI© seems now to have 
lived chiefly about court, writing poems, and 
sustaining himself with the vain hop© of 
church preferment. In 1508 Chepman 
printed seven of his poems — ^th© earliest 
specimen of Scottish typography. He visited 
the north of Scotland in May 1511, in the 
train of Queen MargareL and his name 


disappears altogether after Flodden. He was 
certainly dead in 1530; and David Laing 
argues that he must have died before 1522. 
As a poet, Dunbar is at times as rich in fancy 
and colour as Spenser in the Faerie Queen; 
as homely and shrewd and coarse as Chaucer 
m the MilleFs Tale; as pious and devotional 
as Cowper in his hymns; and as wildly 
grotesque in satire as Burns. He reaches his 
highest level in his satires. The Twa Marriit 
Wemen and the Wedo, and The Dance of the 
Revin Deidly Synnis. Flis Lament for the 
Makaris is a masterpiece of pathos. See 
Poems cd. W. M. Mackenzie (1932) and study 
by R. A. Taylor (1932). 

Scotland. See Macbeth. 
DUNCAN, (1) Adam, Viscount (1731-1804), 
British admiral, was born at Dundee, and, 
entering the navy in 1746, commanded the 
Valiant iXi Flavana (1762). He distinguished 
himself at Cape St Vincent (1780), and as 
admiral took command in 1 795 of the North 
Sea Squadron to watch the Dutch fleet — 
Holland and France being at war with 
Britain. His blockade of the Tcxcl was most 
cflcctive, and Dutch trade was almost ruined. 
In the spring of 1797 the mutiny of the Nore 
spread to Duncan’s seamen, and his position 
was for some weeks critical. On October 1 1 
he gained the brilliant victory of Camperdown 
and was rewarded with a pension of £2000 
and the title of Viscount Duncan of Camper- 
down. We died suddenly at Coldstream; 
his elder son was in 1831 made Earl of 
Camperdown. See Life by third Earl (1898). 

(2) Henry, D.D. (1774-1846), Scottish 
clergyman, from 1798 minister of Ruthwell, 
Dumfriesshire, in 1810 established there the 
hrst savings-bank. He restored the 7th- 
century runic cross now in Ruthwell church. 

(3) Isadora (1878-1927), American dancer, 
travelled widely in Europe demonstrating her 
now style of dancing, based on the figures in 
Greek vase-painting, and influenced the 
development of the ballet. She founded 
schools in Berlin, Salzburg, Vienna and 
elsewhere. Her private life gave rise to 
considerable scandal, particularly after her 
children had been tragically killed in a motor 
accident. She herself was accidentally 
strangled when her scarf caught in the wheel 
of her car. See her My Life (1928), and 
monograph by P. Magnici (1948). 

(4) Thomas (1807-45), Scottish painter, 
born at Kinclavcn, Perthshire, was elected 
an A.R.S.A.y an R.S.A., and in 1843 an 
A.R.A, Ho IS best known for historical and 

f onre works, many with a Jacobite flavour, as 
*rince Charleses Entry into Edinburgh after 
Frestonpans. He died in Edinburgh. 
DUNCKER, Maximilian Wolfgang (1811-86), 
German historical writer, was born at Berlin, 
son of the well-known bookseller, Karl 
Duncker (1781-1869). He became extra- 
ordinary professor of History at Halle in 
1842; sat in the National Assembly (1848), 
and as a Liberal in the Prussian chamber 
(1849-52); was called to a Tiibingen chair 
in 1857, and thence recalled in 1859 to Berlin 
to fill a post in the ministry of state. From 
1867 to 1874 he was director of the state 
archives of Prussia. His greatest work is his 
History of Antiquity (18^-57; Eng, traps. 
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1877-82). In 1883-86 was published the 
translation of his history of Greece to the 
end of the Persian war. See Life by Haym 
(1891). 

DXJNCKERLEY, Thomas (1724-95), a natural 
son of George 11, who was present at the 
taking of and devoted himself to 

the promotion of Freemasonry. See Life by 
H. Sadler (1891). 

BUNCOMBE, Thomas Slingshy (1796-1861), 
English politician, Radical M.P. for Hertford 
(1826-32), and for Finsbury from 1834, was 
born near Boroiighbridgc, and educated at 
Harrow. In 1842 he presented the Chartist 
petition to Parliament. See Life (1868). 
BUNDAS (of Arniston), a Scottish family 
distinguished for legal and political talent. 
Sir .lames Dun das, the first of Arniston, was 
knighted by James VI, and was governor of 
Berwick. His son, Sir James, was a judge of 
the Court of Session, under the title of Lord 
Arniston (1662), but was deprived of his 
office for refusing to abjure the Covenant. 
He died in 1679. His eldest son, Sir Robert, 
who also rose to the bench, died in 1726. 

(1) Henry, 1st Viscount MelviUc and 
Baron Bunira (1742-1811), brother of (3), 
was admitted to the Scottish bar in 1763. 1-Iis 
assiduity, ability and family influence soon 
procured him advancement, and ho was 
successively dcputc-advocatc and solicitor- 
gcnoral. In 1774 he became M.P. for 
Midlothian, in 1775 lord advocate, in 1777 
keeper of the signet for Scotland. Dundas’s 
career in parliament was highly succcvssful, 
though not very creditable to his consistency. 
Elected in opposition to the ministry, he 
soon became a strenuous supporter of Lord 
North, and one of the most obstinate 
defenders of the war with America. When 
North resigned in 1781, Dundas continued 
lord advocate under Rockingham. On the 
formation of the Coalition he passed over to 
Pitt, and became his ablest coadjutor. When 
Pitt returned to power in 1784, Dundas was 
appointed president of the Board of Control, 
and he introduced a bill for restoring the 
Scottish estates forfeited after the *45. 
Secretary of state for the Homo Department 
(1791), ho also held a number of other othccs; 
and many of the most important public 
measures originated with or were promoted 
by him- He resigned with Pitt in 1801, and 
in 1802, under the Addington administration, 
was made Viscount Melville and Baron 
Bunira. In 1805 ho was impeached of 
* gross malversation and breach of duty * as 
treasurer of the navy. The fortnight’s trial 
before his peers acquitted him on all charges 
involving his honour. Thereafter he lived 
mostly at Bunira, his seat near Comrio. 
See Lives by Lovat Fraser (1916), Furber 
(1931), Matheson (1933), Omond’s Arniston 
Memoirs (1887). 

(2) Robert (1685-1753), son of Sir Robert, 
in 1717 became solicitor-general, in 1720 lord 
advocate, and as M.P. for Midlothian from 
1722 distir^ished himself by his attention to 
Scottish aflfhirs. Sir Robert Walpole coming 
into power in 1725, Dundas resigned his 
office, when he was elected dean of the 
Faculty of Advocates. In 1737 he was raised 
to the bench, also as Lord Arniston. He 


became president of the Court of Session in 
1748. 

(3) Robert (1713-87), son of (2), was 
admitted to the Scottish bar in 1738, and 
rose to be Lord Advocate (1754) and ’presi- 
dent of (he Court of Session (1760). 

BUNDJCE, John Graham of Claverhousc, 1st 
Viscount (c, 1649 89), Scottish soldier, spent 
three years at St Andrews, then four perhaps 
soldiering under Turenne. In 1672 he 
entered the Prince of Orange’s horse-guards 
as cornet. In 1674 at the battle of Seneff 
he saved (according to the Gmmeid) William’s 
life; in 1677 he returned to Scotland, and 
became lieutenant in a troop of horse 
commanded by his cousin, the Marquis of 
Montrose. At this time the government of 
Charles H was forcing Episcopacy upon 
Scotland and persecuting the C’ovenanters 
with the utmost rigour. In this service 
Claverhousc, now sheriH-depiUc of Dumfries- 
shire, was employed. At Drumclog, on 
Sunday, Juno I, 1679, ho was routed by an 
armed body of Covenanters, some forty of 
his troopers being slain and himself forced 
to lice. 'Three weeks later he commanded 
the cavalry at Bothwcll Brig, where the 
Covenanters were defeated, about 400 being 
killed, chieny by C’laverhouse’s dragoons. He 
hunted down the Covenanters and Ending 
arms near the home of Joint Brown (q.v.), 

‘ the Christian Carrier ’ asked the latter to 
declare his loyalty to King James 11, and 
when Brown refused had hint executed. He 
became colonel, in 1682 .sherilf of Wigtown- 
shire, in 1683 a privy-councillor, in 1684 was 
gilted the estate of Dudhope, and made 
constable of Dundee. In 1688, on his march 
to London to stem the Revolution, Claver- 
housc was made Viscount Dundee; next, 
being joined by the Jacobite chins and three 
Inindred Irish, he raised the standard for 
James agamst William and Mary. After 
various movements in the north ho seized 
Blair Castle, and Gencnil Mackay marched 
against him. On the evening of July 27, 
1689, the two armies met at the head of the 
Pass of Killicerankic,^ Dundee fell by a 
musket-ball while waving on his victorious 
clansmen; ho was taken to Blair Castle, 
vvhero he expired* and was buried in the 
church of Old Blair. * Bloody Clavcrse 
* Bonnie Dundee ’—^tho two names illustrato 
the opposite feelings borne towards one 
whom the malice ol foes and the favour of 
friends have invested with a factitious interest. 
Bonnie at least ho was in outward form, with 
the long dark curled locks ’ and the * melan- 
choly haughty countenance ’ which we know 
by his portraits and by Scott’s matchless 
description. Mark Napier’s Memorials and 
Letters of Dundee (1859“'62) partisan and not 
accurate, are still well worth sifting. See also 
hves of him by M, Morris (1887), *A 
Southern ’ (1889). L. Barbd (1903), S. Terry 
(1905), M. Barrington (1911), G. Daviot 
(1936) and A. S. H. Taylor (1939). 

DUNDONALD, Thomas Cochrane, lOth Earl 
ol (1775-1860), British seaman, was the 
eldest son of Archibald, 9th Earl (1749 -1831), 
who beggared himself over chemical dis- 
coveries. Born at Annsfleld, Hamilton, he 
entered ffie navy in 1793, and in 1800 
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received the command of a sloop, with 
which ho look in hftcen months over fifty 
prizes; his most dashing achievement the 
capture of a Spanish 32-gun frigate with a 
loss of but 3 killed and 18 wounded. Ho was 
captured shortly afterwards by the French, 
but was speedily exchanged, and promoted to 
post-captain. After protecting the Orkney 
fisheries for fifteen months, he returned 
(February 1805) to prize-taking, and by 
April had made £75,000 of prize-money for 
his own share. The next four years were 
mainly spent in harassing the enemy's coasts, 
and in 1808, with a small force, defending 
for twelve days the almost untenable Fort 
Trinidad at Rosas. Meanwhile in 1805 he 
had stood unsuccessfully for Honiton, but by 
judicious largesse was elected next year. In 
1807 he was returned for Westminster, and 
at once proceeding to war against naval 
abuses, was ordered olfto the Mediterranean. 
In April 1809 he was selected to burn the 
French licet then blockaded in Aix Roads by 
Lord Gambicr. Oil the night of the I Ith the 
boom at the entrance was shattered. Explo- 
sion vessels and fireships caused a panic, and 
daylight showed almost all the French licet 
aground. Gambicr, however, was miles 
away, and Cochrane's signals met with no 
response. Consociuently only four of the 
enemy's ships were destroyed. Cochrane 
received the Knighthood of the Bath, and 
Gambler the thanks of parliamcixt, after an 
acquittal by the court-martial which ensued 
on Cochrane’s protest against the vote of 
thanks. Discredited and on half-pay, 
Cochrane pursued his crusade against naval 
corruption, until in 1814 he was arrested on 
a charge of fraud. A rumour of Napoleon’s 
overthrow had sent up the funds, and he, 
with two others, was tried for propagating it 
and .selling out upwards of a million sterling 
with a gross profit of £10,000. The others 
were guilty; Cochrane, by some held inno- 
cent, was sentenced to pay a fine of £1000, to 
suffer a year’s imprisonment, and to stand 
for an hour in the pillory. This last was 
remitted, but ho was struck oft the navy list, 
expelled from parliament, anti degraded from 
his knighthood. Westminster re-elected him ; 
and in March 1815 ho broke out of jail and 
reappeared in the House, to be forcibly 
removed and reimprisoned for the remaining 
three months of his sentence, and further 
fined £100. In 1818 ho proceeded to aid 
Chile and Peru in their war of freedom; and 
in command of Chile's little navy he stormed 
the fifteen strong forts of Valdivia (1819), 
and cut out a frigate from under the batteries 
of Callao (1820), in two and a half years 
making Chile mistress of her own waters. He 
sciuabbled over his reward, as also over that 
(including the marquisato of MaranhUo) for 
his brilliant services on behalf of the infant 
empire of Brazil (1823--25). For the cause 
of Greek independence he could do little 
through lack of ships and men (1827-28); 
so, returning to England, he devoted himself 
to procuring his remstatemont in the navy. 
But it was not till 1832 that a ‘ free pardon ’ 
was granted to the Earl of Dundonald~he 
had succeeded to the title ten months earlier' — 
and that he was gazetted a rear-admiral. 


Restored to the honour of knighthood (1847), 
commander-in-chief on the North American 
station (1848-51), and rear-admiral of the 
United Kingdom (1854), he died at Kensing- 
ton, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Lord Dundonald advocated the application 
of steam-power to warships. His ‘ secret 
war-plan ’ (to overwhelm fleets and fortresses 
by sulphur-fumes, &c.) was in 1812 and 1846 
condemned as too inhuman, though infallible, 
and was not revealed till 1908 (in ‘ Panmure 
Papers ’). Sec his own (nominally) Narrative 
of Services in the Liberation of Chili, Peru, and 
Brazil (1859), and Autobiography of a Seaman 
(1860-61), which breaks off in 1814, and is 
completed in the Life by the eleventh Earl 
and Fox-Bourne (2 vols. 1869). See also 
books by Fortcscue (1896) and Twitchett 
(1931), Lord Elicnborough's The Guilt of 
Lord Cochrane in 1814 (1914) and J. W. P. 
Mallalieii, Extraordinary Seaman (1957). 

DUNfiR, Nils Christofer*(l839-1914), Swedish 
astronomer, educated at Lund, professor of 
Astronomy at Uppsala and director of the 
observatory there (1888-1909). He made a 
study of variable and double stars, and was 
an expert on stellar spectroscopy. He died at 
Stockholm. 

DUNFERMLINE, Lord. See Abercromby. 

DUNGLISON, Rohley (1798-1869), American 
physician, born at Keswick, studied medicine 
in London, Edinburgh, and Erlangen, and 
from 1824 held chairs in the United States, 
where he was the friend of Presidents 
Jefferson and Madison. See Life (1870). 

DUNHUX, Thomas Frederick (1877-1946), 
English composer and teacher, born in 
London, studied under Stanford and taught 
at the Royal College of Music. In 1907 he 
organized concerts to publicize the works of 
oungcr British composers. He first made 
is name with chamber works and songs, 
but his greatest success was the light opera 
Tantivy Towers (1931) to words by A. P. 
Herbert. He wrote a short biography of 
Elgar (1948). 

DUNLOP, (1) John Boyd (1840-1921), 
Scottish inventor, born at Dreghorn, Ayrshire, 
was a nourishing veterinary surgeon near 
Belfast, when, before 1889, he invented the 
pneumatic tyre. 

(2) Ronald Ossory, R.A,, R.B.A. (1894- 
), Irish painter, born in Dublin. He 
studied at the Manchester and Wimbledon 
Schools of Art, and is a member of the 
London Group and the New English Art 
Club, being best-known for his palette-knife 
painting, with rich impasto and glowing 
colour. His work is represented in the Tate 
Gallery, London, and many provincial 
galleries, and his writings on art include 
Landscape Painting (1954) and the auto- 
biographical Struggling with Paint (1956). 

DUNNE, (1) Finley Peter (1867-1936), Ameri- 
can humorist, born at Chicago, edited papers 
there, and as * Mr Dooley ’ became from 
1900 the exponent of American-Irish 
humorous satire on personages and events 
of the day, in Mr Dooley in Peace and War, 
&c. 

(2) John WiUiam (1875-1949), English 
inventor and philosopher, designed the first 
British military aeroplane (1906-07), and 
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wrote the bcst-sclliiig philosophical works. 
An Experiment with Time (1927), The Serial 
Universe (1934), The New Immortality (1938) 
and Nothing Dies (1940). 

DUNNING, John kay (1907- ), American 
physicist who in 1940 was one of the team of 
scientists which prepared the way for the 
atomic bomb by obtaining experimental 
verification of uranium 235 fission by slow 
neutrons. 

DUNOIS, Jean, diin-wah (1402-68), the 
‘ Bastard of Orleans Count of Dunois anti 
Longueville, was born in Paris, the natural 
son of Louis, Duke of Orleans, brother of 
Charles VI. His first great achievement was 
the defeat of the English at Montargis (1427); 
next he threw himself into Orleans with a 
small force, and defended it till its relief by 
Joan of Arc forced the English to raise the 
siege. In 1429 Dunois and the Maid of 
Orleans won the battle of Patay, after which 
he marched through the provinces overrun 
by the English, and took the fortified towns. 
Shortly after Joan’s tragical death, Dunois 
took Chartres, the key of Paris, forced 
Bedford to raise the siege of Lagny, chased 
the enemy from Paris, and soon deprived 
them of all their conquests except Normandy 
and Guienne. In 1448-50 he drove them 
from Normandy, and in 1455 from Guienne 
also, and secured the freedom of France. 
For joining the league of the nobles against 
Louis XI he was deprived of all his posses- 
sions, which were, however, restored to him 
under the treaty of Confians (1465). Although 
ho never commanded a force largo enough to 
win a victory to balance Agincourt or Crdcy, 
his numerous petty successes served the 
cause of France better than greater and more 
dear-bought victories would have done, 

DUNOYER DE SEGONZAC, A. See 

Segonzac. 

DUNRAVEN, Windham Tlioniiis Wyndham- 
Quin, 4th Earl of (1841-1926), born at Adaro 
Manor, Limerick, studied at Christ Church, 
Oxford, acted as Daily 7\'lcgraph corre- 
spondent in Abyssinia and the Franco- 
German war, and succeeded as fourth earl in 
1871. He was under-secretary for the 
Colonies (1885-87), an Irish Free State 
senator from 1922, In addition to Reminis- 
cences, he wrote on Irish Reform and 
Devolution, The Great Divide (1874), Self- 
Instruction in Navigation, &c.; and m 1893 
and 1895 contested the America Cup with his 
yachts Valkyrie II and III. 

DUNS ANY, Edward John Moretoii Drax 
Plunkett, 18th Baron (1878-1957), novelist, 
poet and playwright of Irish descent, educated 
at Eton and Sandhurst, served in the Boer 
War with the Coldstream Guards and in the 
World War as an officer of the Innis- 
kilhng Fusiliers. By the second World War, 
he was Byron professor of English Literature 
at Athens. His literary works are highly 
poetic and imaginative. They began in 1905 
with the novel The Gods of Tegana. At 
Yeats’s invitation he wrote many plays for 
the Ay^ey Theatre, including The Glittering 
(190?) atid The Laughter of the Gods 
(1919). His verse is contained in Efty Poems 
(1930) and Mirage Water (1939), Sec his 
autobiographical series Patches of Sunlight 


(1938), While the Sirens Slept (1944), The 
Sirens Wake (1945) and To Awaken Pegasus 
(1949). ^ 

DUNS SCOTUS, Johannes (c. 1265-4308) 
one of the greatest of the mcdiacval school’ 
men, was born apparently at Muxton 
Roxburghshire, in or before 1265. Joining 
the Franciscan order, ho studied at Oxford^ 
and lectured there on philosophy and 
theology; the report that 30,000 students 
then thronged to Oxford may be taken as an 
exaggerated testimony to his fame. He was 
also at intervals in Paris, and in 1308 in 
Cologne, where he died in November of the 
same year. His works arc chictly common t- 
aries on the Bible, on Aristotle, and on the 
Sentences of Peter Lombard, 'fhe (irst are 
not contained in the collected edition (edited 
by Luke Wadding, Lyons 1639). The last 
occupy seven out of its twelve vols. (vols 
v-x called Opus Oxoniense, vol. xi called 
Opus Parisiense^-- the latter edited from 
students’ note-books). Duns Scotus was the 
critic of preceding scholasticism, and the 
loundcr of a new type of tliought. The 
schoolmen of the IJtli century, especially 
'fhomas Aquinas, had systematized and 
defended the Christian theology by moans of 
the philosophy of Aristotle. On certain 
points Aquinas diverged from Aristotle, but 
the disagreement of Dims Scotus went much 
deeper.^ He contended that Aquinas was 
wrong in subordinating the practical to the 
theoretical, and seeking in speculation instead 
of in practice for the fouiulation of Christian 
theology, 'fhis contention struck at the root 
of the whole Aristolelico-Christian philo- 
sophy. 4'hcology, he holds, rests in faith, 
and luith is not speculative, hut practicul—an 
act of will, 'fhe system of theology built up 
by Aquinas is subjected by Duns Scotus to a 
searching criticism, conducted with con- 
summate dialectical skill, and abounding in 
refined^ distinctions, wliich gained him the 
title ol ‘Doctor Subtilis’. Ho maintained a 
strict orthodoxy, and against the Dominicans 
(Aquinas’ order), zealously defended the 
Immaculate Conception. See works by 
Harris (1927) and (in F'rench) by Longpr6 
(1924, &c.); also Little in English Historical 
Review (October 1932.), 

DUNSTABLE, John (d. 1453), English 

composer, a native of Dunstable (perhaps of 
Herts), who, it has been exaggeratedly 
claimcdj * invented the art of musical 
composition An early exponent of 
counterpoint, he wrote motets, masses and 
secular songs including the throe-part 0 Rosa 
bclla. 

DUNSTAN, St (e. 910 988), Archbishop of 
Canterbury, was the son of a West Saxon 
n^oble, and was born near Glastonbury. 
Educated at the abbey, ho lived for some 
time at the court of Athclsian, but his 
companions procured his banishment for 
practising unlawful arts. I lo took the monas- 
tic vows and retired to Glastonbury, where 
gpe himself up to study. The accession 
of Athclstan’s brother, Edmund, recalled 
him to court, and he was appointed Abbot 
of Glastonbury in 945. He began a great 
work of reformation, and soon the abbey 
became a centre of religious teaching. At 
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the same lime ho became the treasurer and 
adviser of Edmund, whose death in 955 led 
to the accession oi' ridw 7 and the tall of 
Dunstan’s power. Ho took rerugo in 
Flandcrf}, and at Ghent he iirst saw the 
strict Benedictine discipline he was yet to 
introduce into England, In 957 he was 
recalled by Edgar, who had become king of 
the country north of the rhames, and was 
created Bishop of Worcester, in 959 of 
London also. In that year Hdwy's death 
made Edgar king ot' the whole country, and 
one of his Iirst acts was to appoint Dunstan to 
the see of Canterbury. The wise measures 
that made lidgar’s reign so peaceful and 
prosperous were in great part due to the 
counsels of Dunstan. With Oswald, Arch- 
bishop of York, ho solemnly crowned Iklgar 
at Bath (973) - a formal declaration of the 
unity of the kingdom. I>unslan laboured to 
elevate the lives of the clergy, raise their social 
status, and make them the real teachers of 
the people in secular as in religious matters. 
He made obligatory the payment of tithes 
by landowners, while he did not entirely 
surrender the liberties of the church to Rome. 
On Edgar’s death in 975, Dunstan declared 
for Edward, elder son of the late king, and 
crowned him at Winchester. On Edward’s 
murder in 978, the two archbishops crowned 
Ethelrcd, whose hostility put an end to the 
great churchman’s political career. Bee the 
six early biographies collected in Bishop 
Stubbs’ Memoriah' of St Dunstan (* Rolls * 
series, 1875), and Life by Duckett (1955). 
DUNSTERVIELE, Uoriel Gharles (1855- 
1946), British soldier, a schoolmate, at 
Westward Ho C'ollcgo, of Rudyard Kipling 
(q.v.), who based his famous schoolboy 
character * Stalky ’ on him. He commanded 
the Baku expedition of 1918, which ho 
described in The Adventures of Dunsterforce 
(1920). 

DUNTON, Jolmi (l659'“17,Et), E.nglish book- 
seller, born at Grairiuim, Hunts, refused to 
make the fourth in a direct lino of clergymen, 
so was apprenticed to a London bookseller. 
Ho took a shop, married happily, made some 
lucky venture.s, but was ultimately involved 
in linancial troubles. He visited America, 
Holland, and Cologne, settled somehow with 
his creditors, and kept shop for ten years with 
fair prosperity; his Athenian Gazette being 
specially successful He married a second 
time unhappily, and under the real and 
imaginary troubles of his later years his 
mind became deranged. See his extraordi- 
nary Life and Errors of John D unton (1705), 
which throws interesting sidelights on the 
book trade of the time, 

BUPANLOUP, Mix Antoine Philibert, dil-^ 
pd4oo (1802-78), French prelate, born at 
St F6Ux in Savoy, became vicar-general of 
Paris in 1838 and Bishop of Orleans in 1849. 
Though he had advocated tolerance for the 
Jesuits, and defended the temporal authority 
of the pope» he protested openly against the 
infallibility dogma; once, however, it was 
published, he signified his acceptance of it. 
In 1871 he was elected deputy for Orleans 
to tlie National Assembly; and from this 
time until his death, he struggled manfully 
against the constant attacks upon the church 


both in the Assembly and outside. He 
entered the Senate in 1876, and the French 
Academy in 1854, but resigned h\s fauteiiil. 
He wrote on education, marriage, &c. See 
^trails. 1885), M. Salomon 
(1904), Faguct G914); his Journal in time 
(1902); and Lettres choisies (2 vols. 1888). 
DU PARC, Henri, in full Marie Eugi^ne Henri 
F’ouques-Duparc (1848-1933), French com- 
poser, studied under Cesar Franck, and is 
remembered for his songs, which, though 
only 15 in number, rank among the world’s 
greatest. See study by Northcotc (1949). 
DUPIN, (1) Andr6 (1783-1865), French 
statesman and lawyer, wrote legal works and 
memoirs (4 vols. 1855-61). 

(2) Francois Pierre Charles, Baron (1784- 
1873), younger brother of (1), author of 
Voyaftes dans la Grande Bretagne (1820-24), 
was made a baron in 1824, a peer in 1837, and 
(illcd several posts, which he resigned in 1852. 
DUPLEIX, Joseph Francois, diTplayks (1697- 
1763), born at Landrccics, in 1720 was 
appointed to a scat in the French East India 
Council at Pondicherry. In 1730 he became 
superintendent at Chandcrnagorc, in 1741 
governor-general of all the French Indies; 
and his skilful diplomacy among the native 
princes almost made the Carnatic a French 
province. His power alarmed the English 
Company. When war broke out in Europe 
between Franco and England, Labour- 
donnais, who had taken Madras, was bribed 
with £40,000 to restore it to the English on 
payment of a ransom. This Duploix refused 
to accede to, and violent disputes resulted in 
Labourdomiais’ recall Several brilliant 
engagements took place between the French 
and the Nawab of the Carnatic, who endeav- 
oured to seize Madras, but was forced to 
raise the siege. An attack on the English at 
Fort St David failed, but Dupleix’s science 
and courage wore displayed in the defence of 
Pondicherry, which Admiral Boscawen in 
vain attacked for five weeks. But Dupleix’s 
ambitious project of founding a French 
empire in India on the ruins of the Mogul 
monarchy was frustrated by Clive; though 
the struggle continued until Dupleix’s recall in 
1754. The French Company refused to 
reimburse him for the vast sums he had spent 
out of his (alleged) private fortune, and he 
died in poverty and neglect in 1763. See 
Hamont, Dupleix d'aprds sa correspondance; 
Martincau, Dupleix et TIndefrancaise (5 vols. 
1920-29); a work by Cultru (1901); also 
Lives by Malleson (1890), Gudrin (1908), 
Biddulph (1910). 

DUPONT, Pierre (1821-70), French popular 
poet and song-writer, author of Le Chant des 
ouvriers, was born and died at Lyons. 

DU PONT, Samuel Francis (1803-65), 
American naval officer, commanded a vessel 
in the Mexican War, and in the Civil War 
organized the blockade of the South Atlantic 
area by Federal naval forces. 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS, famous French- 
Amorican family. 

(1) Eleuth^re Irdnde (1771-1834), younger 
son of (2), industrialist, established (c. 1804) 
in Wilmington, Del., a gunpowder factory 
which developed into one of the world’s 
largest chemical concerns. 
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(2) Ficrre-Samuel (1739-1817), a disciple 
of Qucsncy, after a stormy political life 
settled in U.S.A. 

(3) Victor-Marie (1767-1827), son of (2), 
aide-de-camp to Lafayette (1789-91), settled 
in U.S.A. after 1800 and became a business- 
man but without his brother’s success- 
Samucl Francis Du Pont (q.v.) was his son. 

DUFR£, (1) Giovanni (1817-82), sculptor, was 
born of French ancestry at Siena, and died at 
Florence. His works include Cain and Abel 
at Florence, and the Cavour monument at 
Turin. See English Life by Frieze (1886). 

(2) Jules (1812-89), French landscape- 
painter of the Barbizon school, was born at 
Nantes, and died in Paris. See study by 
Clarcti© (Paris 1879), 

(3) Marcel (1884- ), French organist, 

born at Rouen, won the Prix do Rome for 
composition in 1914, and won fame all over 
Europe for his organ recitals. 

DUPUIS, Charles Prantois, diUpwee (1742- 
1809), was professo r of Rhetoric in the College 
do Franco, member of the Academic dcs 
Inscriptions, and during the Revolution a 
member of the Convention, of the Council of 
Five Hundred, and of the legislative body, of 
which he became president. His Origine de 
tous les cultes (10 vols. 1795) originated the 
commission appointed by Napoleon to 
explore Upper Egypt. 

DUFUYTREN, Guillaume, Baron, dihpwee-trt 
D777-1835), from 1812 professor of Clinical 
Surgery in Paris, invented many surgical 
instruments. See Life by Cruvcilhicr (1841)* 
DUQUESNE, Abraham, Marquis, dii’-kayn 
(1610-88), French naval olhcer, born at 
Dieppe, distinguished himself in 1637-43 in 
the war with Spain. In the Swedish service 
he rose to vice-admiral; and then returning 
to France, reduced Bordeaux, which had 
declared for the Fronde. He defeated Do 
Ruyter and Van Tromp several times in 
1672-73, and the united Beets of Spain and 
Holland off Sicily in 1 676. On the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, Duquesno was the 
only Protestant excepted. See Life by Jal 
(1872). 

DURAN. Sec CAROLUs-DunAN. 

DURAND, (1) Sir Henry Marion (1812-71), 
the son of a cavalry officer, was trained at 
Addiscombe, served in the Afghan war 
(bursting in the gates of Ghazni, 1839) and 
the Sikh war. As agent in Central India he 
rendered very valuable service during the 
mutiny; and was subsequently a member of 
the Indian Council, K.C.S.I., major-general, 
and governor-general of the Punjab. 

(2) Sir Henry Mortimer, K.C.S.I., 
G.C.M.G. (1850-1924), second son of (1), 
did valuable work, military and diplomatic, 
in the East, and was ambassador to Spain 
and the U.S. 

(3) Madame. See Gri^ville (Henry). 
DURANDUS, (1) Gulielmus (1237-96), French 

jurist, bom at Puimisson near Bdziers, 
studied canon law at Bologna and Modena, 
and had held various offices under several 
popes, when in 1286 he became Bishop of 
Mende, still, however, remaining in Rome, 
where he died. His Speculum Judlciale (1271 ; 
first printed 1474) isnis most famous work; 
of his Rationale Diyinorum Ojfficiorum 


(Mainz 1459), book i was translated by J. M. 
Ncalc and B. Webb as The Symbolism of 
Churches (1843). 

(2) Gulielmus (d. 1332), from 1327 Bishop 
of Puy-cn-Velay, was called ‘ Doctor Resolu- 
tissimus’: ho first supported and then 
opposed i’homas Atiuinas. 

DURANTE, Francesco (1684-1755), a Nea- 
politan composer of church and chamber 
music born at Fratta Maggie re. 

DORER, Albrecht (1471 1528), was born at 
Nuremberg, the son of a goldsmith from 
Hungary. In 1486 ho was apprenticed to 
Michael Wohlgemuth, the chicl illustrator of 
the Nurnberg Chronicle, and in 1490 started 
on his four years' travels. Then, having 
married the beautiful Agnes Frey, who was 
certainly not the Xanthippe of tradition, and 
having visited Italy, ho worked again for a 
while under Wohlgemuth, and in 1497 
started on his own account, and, aided by 
Schdufelcin, Baldung, and others, executed 
many paintings, among them the Dresden 
triptych, and the Baumgartner altar-piece at 
Munich. In 1498 he published his first great 
series of designs on wood, the illustrations of 
the Apocalypse, which like Durcr's other 
work of the kind, were cut by a professional 
engraver. The copper-plates of this period 
include The Prodigal Son (1500) and Adam 
and Eve (1504). In 1505 06 DQrcr visited 
Venice, ami here produced the Feast of the 
Rosaries^ now the property of Strahow 
monastery, Prague. On (or before) his 
return ho paitUed Adam and Hve (1507), now 
at Madrid: and Assumption of the Virgln-^a 
triptych, whose centre was destroyed by fir© at 
Munich in 1674. It was followed in 1511 by 
the Adoration of the Trinity, in the Vienna 
Gallery. Diircr was much employed by 
Maximilian I, of whom ho executed several 
portraits, for whoso prayer-book ho made 
forty-three pen and ink drawings, and in 
whose honour he drew the Triumphal Car and 
(with Olliers) the 7'riumphal Arch, which were 
engraved on wood, the latter on ninety-two 
blocks, forming a surface of 100 square Icet— 
the largest known woodcut. In 1520 21 
Diircr visited the Netherlands. At Antwerp 
ho made the acquaintance of Erasmus; and 
ho was present at the coronation of t .'harlcs V, 
who appointed him his court-painter. He 
died at Nuremberg. During his later years 
Dtiror manifested great sympathy with the 
Reformation. Diirer's drawings and studies 
are very numerous, and are to be found in 
most public collections, those of the Albertina 
in Vienna and of the British Museum being 
the richc.st. As an engraver on metal and a 
designer of woodcuts he ranks even higher 
than as a painter. His work is distinguished 
by an unerring perception of the capabilities 
of the material, his mctal-platcs being 
executed with extreme finish and refinement; 
while his woodcuts are boldly drawn with a 
broad expressive line, such as could be easily 
followed by the engraver. FI is copper-plates, 
over lOO in number, include the Little 
Passion (16 plates, 1508-13); the Knight, 
Death, and the Devil (1513); St Jerome in 
his Study, and Melancholia (1514). Dfirer 
may also be regarded as the inventor of 
etching, as he produced several plates in 
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which all the lines arc bitten with acid. His 
woodcuts arc about 200 in number, including 
the Greater Passion^ 12 subjects; The Little 
Passion f 37 subjects; and The Apocalypse, 16 
subjects. Of his various scientific writings 
the' Instructions in Measurement (1525), 
Treatise on Fortification (1527), and Treatise 
on Human Proportion (1528) arc the most 
important. See his Correspondence (Brief e, 
Brinckmann and Birkner 101 1); his Schrift- 
lichcr Nachlass (Heidrich 1908), and Diircr’s 
Writings (trans. and cd. W. M. Conway 
1959), Lives by W. B. Scott (1872), Thausing 
(trans. 1882), Lionel Oust (1897), Nttchtcr 
(trans. 1911); monographs by Hphrussi 
(Paris 1882), A. von Lye (1892), T. S. Moore 
(1905), K.nackfus.s (trans. 1900), H. 'Wdimin 
(Munich 1905); works by C. Dodgson 
(1926), Panofsky (4lh cd. 1955), H. and E. 
Tietze (3 vols. 1928-38), F. Winkler (Berlin 
1959). 

DUREY, Louis, thPray (1 888- ), French 
composer, born in Paris. His musical 
education did not begin until ho wa.s twenty- 
two, and in 1916 under the intluonco of Erik 
Satie, he became one of the group of young 
French composers known as ‘ lire Six but 
broke with them in 1921. He has written 
large orchestral and choral works, but is 
chiefly known for his songs and chumbor- 
niusic. 

D’UREEY, Thomas (1653 1723), British 
dramatist and song-writer, was born at 
Exeter of Huguenot ancestry, a nephew of 
Honord d’Urfd (1568 1625), author of the 
famous romance of AstriU\ He early became 
a busy playwright, his comedies especially 
being popular. Among these were 77ie Fond 
Husband (1676), Madame Fickle (1677), and 
Sir Burnaby Whig (1681). In 1683 he pub- 
lished his New Collection of Songs and Poems, 
which was followed by a long series of songs, 
collected as Wit and Mirth, or Pills to Purge 
Melancholy (6 voh. 11 V) 20). Meanwhile he 
had been busy with plays, lor whose morals 
he sullercd like the rc.st from the heavy hand 
of Jeremy Collier. Ho never married; and 
his fortunes declined as his comedies ceased 
to please. 

DURHAM, John George Lambton, Earl of 
(1792 4840), British .statesman, was born in 
London, and on his father’s death in 1797 
inhontod Lambton Hall. Durham, which had 
been in the family for over six centuries. 
Educated at Eton, he served for two years in 
the dragoons, and in 1813 was returned as a 
Whig for his native county. He was a strong 
liberal, and in 1821 brought forward a scheme 
for parliamentary reform much more 
advanced than that of 1832. In 1828 ho was 
created Baron Durham. In the administra- 
tion of his father-indaw, Lord Grey (1830), 
he was lord privy seal, and one of the four 
persons who^ drew up the Reform Bill. 
Resignmg office in 1833. he was mad© an 
earl, and from 1835 to 1837 was ambassador- 
extraordinary to St Petersburg, In 1838 he 
was appointed governor-general of Canada, 
where, wing to the revolt of the French in 
Lower Canada, the constitution had been 
suspended. His measures were statesmanlike 
but dictatorial, and the House of Lords 
voted disapproval of some of his acts. 


DUSSEK 


Thereupon in five months’ time he returned 
to England without being recalled. Lord 
X9urlKims famous report on Canada was 
a.scribod by Brougham and many contem- 
poraries to his secretary, Charles Buller (q.v ) 
-erroneously, according to Reid in the 
i^fe ttnd Letters (1906) of Durham. See 

Report 

Fa VAST. 

JJUKKELL, Lawrence George (1912- ) 
British novelist and poet, was born at 
Darjeeling, India, educated at King’s School 
Canterbury, eloped with his future wife to 
Pans and began writing novels there. The 
World War found him teaching 
English in Athens, but he escaped from the 
Germans m a fishing boat (1941), served in the 
Forcigri Office m Cairo, Athens and Belgrade 
settled m 1953 m Cyprus, where the political 
upheavals inspired Fitter Lemons 
(1957). As a writer he first made his name 
with Prosperous Cell (1945), followed by the 
cosmopolitan multi-love story comprising 
the ‘ Alexandria Quartet a scries of four 
related novels, Justine, Balthazar, Mount olive 
and Clea (1957-60), as well as Selected 
{'f\(;tas (1956). His brother Gerald Malcolm 
(1912), IS a noted zoologist, traveller, writer 
and broadcaster. 

DORRENMATT, Friedrich (1921- ), Swiss 
author, born at Konolfmgen, Bern, the son 
Of a pastor; studied there and at Zfirich and 
turned from painting to writing. The theme 
which recurs in all his work is that life is a 
calamity which has to be accepted for what it 
is but without surrender. His noveJs include 
the detective story Der Richter md sein 
Henker (1952), Der Verdacht (1953), Die 
Panne (1956), and his plays Romulus der 
Grosso (1949), Die Elie des JHerrn Mississippi 
(1952), which established his international 
reputation. Ein Engel Kommt nach Babylon 
(1953) is a parable in which an angel brings 
chaos instead of happiness, and Der Besiich 
einer alien Dame (1956) describes the return 
of an old lady to her native village to revenge 
herself on a seducer. 

DURUy, Victor, diPrwee (1811-94), French 
historian and educationist, was born and 
died in Paris. Ho became professor of 
History in the College Henri IV (1833), 
minister of public instruction (1863-69), and 
an Academician (1884). His works include 
histories and historical geographies of Rome, 
France, &c. See his Notes et souvenirs 
(1901), and Life by Lavisse (1895). 

DUSE, Eleonora, doo'zay (1859-1924), Italian 
actress, born near Venice, rose to fame in 
Italy, then triumphed (1892-93) at Vienna, 
Berlin, New York, London, &c. She died at 
Pittsburgh, having returned to the stage in 
1921 after years of retirement. D’Annunzio 
owed much to her histrionic genius. The 
Duse ranks among the greatest actresses of 
aU^rime. See Life by Signorelli (Eng. trans. 

DUSHAN. See STEm-iEN Dushan. 

DUSSEK, Jan Ladislav (1761-1812), Czech 
composer and pianist, bom at Czaslau in 
Bohemia. At Amsterdam he produced his 
earliest works for the piano; in London 
(1788-1800) he was very popular* In 1803-06 
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he was instructor to Prince Louis Ferdinand 
of Prussia; in 1808 he entered Talleyrand’s 
service. 

DUTENS, Louis, dii-ta (1730-1812), historian, 
born at Tours of Fluguenot parentage, came 
to England, went to Turin as chaplain to the 
English embassy (i758-“62), and remained as 
charg&d'affaires. He held a pension of £300, 
in 1766 was presented to the rich sinecure 
living ofElsdon in Northumberland, travelled 
mucli, and was made historiographer-royal. 
He undertook the first comprehensive edition 
of Leibniz’s works (1768). See his Mdnioires 
d'uu voyageur (3 vols, 1806). 

DUTROCHET, Ren6 Joachim Henri, dii-tro- 
shay (1776-1847), French physiologist, born 
at Poitou, qualified in medicine at Paris, and 
became physician to Joseph Buonaparte of 
Spain. He was the first to study and to name 
osmosis. See his Nouvclles Recherclies siir 
VendosmoseeiV exosmose and Mthnoires 
(1837). 

DUTT, (1) Michael Madhii Sudan (1824-73), 
Indian poet, born at Sagandari, Bengal, 
absorbed European culture, became a 
Christian and wrote poetry and tlrama in 
English and Bengali, as the plays Sannishtha 
(1858), Padmavati (1859), and the blank 
verse epics TiUotama (i860) and Meghanad- 
BadJta (1861). 

(2) Toru. Sec Toru Dutt. 

DUUN, Olav (I876~19l9), Norwegian novelist, 
born in Namsdal, made a reputation with the 
saga-liko Juvikingar and its live sequels 
(1918-23). 

DUVAL, Claude (1643 -70), highwayman, was 
born at Domfront, Normandy, and came to 
England at the Restoration in the train of the 
Duke of Richmond. Taking soon to the 
road, ho pursued a successful career till, 
having been captured drunk, he was hanged 
at Tyburn. 

DUVEEN, Joseph, 1st Baron Duvocn of Mill- 
bank (1869-1939), English art dealer. A 
benefactor of the National Gallery, he gifted 
a gaUory for the Elgin marbles. 

DVORAK, Antonin, dvoPzhak (1841-1904), 
Czech composer, was born near Prague on 
September 8. His father was a butcher, and 
Antonin worked for a while in the business, 
but showed such musical talent that ho was 
sent to the organ school in Prag:ue in 1 857* In 
1859 he began to earn his living playing the 
viola in an orchestra and giving lessons, but 
all the while he was composing in secret. It 
was not until 1 873 that he attracted attention 
with his HymnuSf a nationalistic cantata 
based on Halek’s poem The Heroes of the 
White Mountain. In 1873 he married, and 
from 1874 to 1877 was organist at St Adal- 
bert’s church in Prague, during which time 
he made a name for himself with several 
compositions which were promising enough 
to bring him to the notice of the authorities 
and gain for him a state grant. In 1877 
Brahms became a member of the committee 
which examined the compositions of grant 
holders, recognized Dvorak’s promise, and 
introduced his music to Vienna by sponsoring 
the publication of the Kldnge aus Mdhren, 
which were followed by the Slavonic Dances, a 
commissioned work. Brahms’s friendship 
was a great influence and stimulus in the life 


DYCE 

of the young composer. Tiis work, basically 
classical in structure, but leavened with 
colourful Slavonic motifs, won increasing 
recognition, culminating in European acclaim 
for his Stabat Mater, first performed in Lon- 
don in 1883. He had now written six 
symphonies and much chamber and piano 
music, and enjoyed a world-wide reputation 
which brought him in 1891 the oiler of 
directorship of the New York Conservatoire. 
It was in Amciaca that he wrote his ninth 
symphony, the cver-popular ‘ lYom the New 
World containing themes redolent of 
American folk-music yet retaining a distinct 
Slavonic flavour. The beautiful solo for cor 
anglais in the slow movement is firmly 
established as a w'orld favourite among 
classical melodics. At this time he also 
wrote some of his best chamber music. Ho 
returned to Prague in 1895. 'fho lust period 
of his life was spent composing chiefly 
orchestral music, but he also wrote three 
more operas, including Riisafka ( 1901 ) and 
Annida (1904) which, like their predecessors, 
were not highly successful. Dvorak’s music 
possesses all the qualities calculated to 
preserve for it a permanent place in the 
concert repertoire. Rich in meloilic interest 
and variety of ingredients, it represents a 
successful blend of Brulimsian classicism and 
folk elements from a diversity of sources. See 
studies by Holfmeisicr (trans. 1928), Stefan 
(trans. 1941) and Alec Robertson (1944). 

DWICJ H'r, (1) John, an early English potter 
at Fulham in 1671 -98, a native of Oxford- 
shire, patented a * transparent earthenware \ 
thus pioneering the luiglish pottery industry. 

(2) Theodore (1764 1846), American jour- 
nalist and politician, brother of (3), sat in 
the House of Rcprcscnlativc.s 1806 07, wrote 
in support of the I'cdcralist party, edited the 
Albany Daily Advertiser (1815 17), and 
founded its New York luunc.sakc, which he 
edited in 1817 36* His son Jheodore (1796- 
1866) edited Dwighds American Magazine 
(1845-52), and wrote travel book.s. 

(3) Timothy, LL.D. (1752- 1817), American 
divine, grandfather of (4), born at Northamp- 
ton, Mass., was a chaplain during the War 
of Independence; became minister of 
Greenfield Hill, Conn* (1783), where he also 
successfully conducted an academy; and in 
1795 was elected president of Yale College 
and professor of Divinity. His principal 
works arc his Theology Explained and Dtf/en- 
ded (1818), The Conquest of Canaan (1785), an 
ambitious epic poem, and Travels in New 
England and New York (1821). 

(4) Timothy, D.D„ LL.D* (1828-1916), 
grandson of (3), born at Norwich, Conn., 
was president of Yale in 1886-99, and was a 
member of the American committee for 
revising the English Bible. 

DYCE, (1) Alexander (1798-1869), Scottish 
critic, born at Edinburgh, was educated at 
the High School, and graduated from Exeter 
College, Oxford, in 1819. He took orders, 
but in 1825 settled in London as a man of 
letters. With rare learning and sagacity he 
edited Peele (1828-39), Webster (1830; new 
ed. 1857), Greene (1331), Shirley (1833), 
Middleton (1840), Beaumont and Fletcher 
(1843-46), Marlowe (1850), Shakespeare 
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(1857), &c., besides writing Recollections of Cambridge, was ordained in 1847, and 
the Table-talk of Samuel Rogers became precentor of Durham Cathedral 

(2) William (1806-64), historical and (1849), Mus.Doc. of Durham (1861), and 
religious painter, was born at Aberdeen, and vicar of St Oswald’s there (1862). A joint- 
wont in 1825 to Rome, where ho developed editor of Hymns Ancient and Modern^ he 
pre-Raphaolite sympathies. From 1844 composed services, anthems, and many 
professor of Fine Arts in King’s College, hymn-tunes, including ‘ Lead, Kindly Light 
London, ho executed frescoes m the new ‘ Nearer, my God and ‘ Jesus, Lover of my 
House of Lords, Osborne House, Bucking- Soul*. See Life by Fowler (1897). 
ham Palace, and All Saints’, Margaret Street. DYMOKE, Sir John, dim'iik (d. 1381), by 
He was elected R.A. in 1848, and died at his marriage about 1350 with the heiress of 
Streatham. the Marmions got the Lincolnshire manor of 

DYCK, Sir Anthony Van. See Van Dyck. Scrivclsby, and became king’s champion at 
DYER, (1) Sir Edward (c. 1545 -1607), poet and Richard IPs coronation. The function was 
diplomatist, was born at Sharpham Park, last exercised at George IV’s coronation by 
Somerset, studied at Oxford, was knighted in Henry Dymoke (1801-65), but Dymokes bore 
1596, and died in London. ‘My Mind to the standard of England at the coronations of 
Mo a Kingdom is ’ is the best-known of his Edward VII, George V, George VI, and 
poems, which Grosart collected in 1872. Queen Elizabeth. See Lodge’s Scrivelsby 
See R. M. Sargent At the Court of Queen (1893). 

Elizabeth (1935). DYMPNA (9th cent.), an Irish princess, said 

(2) George (1755 -1841), Charles Lamb’s to have been slain by her father at Gheel in 
friend, was born in London, and from Belgium for resistance to his incestuous 
Christ’s Hospital passed to Emmanuel College, passion. She is the patroness of the insane. 
Cambridge, taking his B.A. in 1778. In 1792 DYSON, Sir Frank Watson (1868-1939; kt. 
ho settled in Cliiford’s Inn, London, and, 1915), astronomer-royal in 1910-33, born at 
with ‘ poems ’ and a vast mass of hack-work, Measham, then in Derbyshire, known for 
produced the History of the University of his work on the distribution of stars and on 
Cambridge (1814) and Privileges of the solar eclipses. See Life by M. Wilson (1951). 
University of Cambridge (1824). Ho con- DYVEKE C little dove ’) (1491-1517), Scandi- 
tributed * all that was original ’ to Valpy’s navian adventuress, born at Amsterdam, in 
classics (141 vols. 1809-31), and became 1507 met the future Christian II of Denmark 
totally blind soon after his life’s work was at Bergen, where her mother had an inn, and 
done. Simple, slovenly, but kindly, ho became his mistress. In Denmark her mother 
alfordod Lamb much innocent amusement. gained great influence, hateful to the nobles; 

(3) John (1699~175'y, Welsh poet, born and in 1517 Dyveke died suddenly, probably 
in Llanfynydd parish, (Jarmarthenshire, and by poison. 

educated at Westminster, abandoned law for DZERZHINSKY, Felix Edmundovich (1877- 
art, and in 1725 published Grongar Hill, 1926), Russian revolutionary, was exiled to 
remarkable for simplicity, warmth of feeling, Siberia at the age of twenty, fought in the 
and exquisite descriptions of scenery. He 1905 revolution, and in 1917, as one of the 
next travelled in Italy, published the Ruins of organizers of the coup d^dtat, became chair- 
Rome (1740), took orders, and in 1741 man of the secret police and a member of the 
became vicar of Catthorpe, Leicestershire, Bolshevik central committee. After 1921 he 
which he exchanged later for the Lincolnshire reorganized the railway system, and was 
livings of Belchford, Coningsby, and Kirkby- chairman of the Supreme Economic Council 
on-Bain. The Fleece (1757), a didactic poem, in 1924-26. See study by Bromage (1956), 
is praised by Wordsworth in a sonnet. DZIERZON, Jan, jer'zon (1811-19^06), Polish 

(4) Sir William Turner Thistleton (1843- apiculturalist, born at Lowkowitz in Upper 

1928), English botanist, was director of Kew Silesia, discovered parthenogenesis in bees 
Gardens in 1885-1905. and introduced a new type of hive. His 

DYKES, John Bacchus (1823-76), English Rationelle Bienenzucht (1861) was translated 
composer, born at Hull, graduated at in 1882 by C. N. Abbott. 


E 

EACHARD, Laurence. See Echard. sent by Pope Urban. In 1 120 at Alexander I’s 

EADGAR. See Edgar. request he became Bishop of St Andrews. 

EADIE, John (1810-76), Scottish theologian. His Historia Novorum, printed in 1623, and 
born at Alva, LL.D. Glasgow (1844), D.D. his Vita Anselmi (1551) were both edited 
St Andrews (1850), vvtoit Biblical Cyclopaedia (1884) in the * Rolls * series by Martin Rule. 
(1848), Ecclesiastical Encyclopaedia (1861) His lives of SS. Dunstan, Bregwin, and Oswald 
and a number of commentaries. See Life by were printed by Wharton in part ii of his 
Dr James Brown (1878). Anglia Sacra (1691). Most of his MSS. are 

EADMER, (d. c. 1124), a learned in the library of Corpus Christi College, 

monk of cfanterbury, the devoted friend of C^bridge. 

Archbishop Anselm, to whom h© had been EADS, James Buchanan (1820-87), American 

14 
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engineer, born at Lawrenceburg, Ind,, in 
1861 built in a hundred days eight ironclad 
steamers for the government, followed by 
other ironclads and mortar-boats. His steel 
arch bridge (1867-74) across the Mississippi 
at St Louis, with a central span of 520 feet, 
is one of the finest in America. His works 
for improving the Mississippi mouth were 
completed in 1875-79. He died at Nassau, 
Bahamas. 

EAKINS, Thomas (1844-1916), American 
painter, born at Philadelphia, studied in 
Paris under G6rdme, and became known for 
his portraits and genre pictures, especially 
sporting scenes. He also executed a number 
of sculptures. 

EALDHELM. See Aldhelm. 

EALDRED. See Aldred. 

EALHWINE. SccAlcuin. 

EARHART, Amelia, (1898-1937), 

American airwoman, born in Atchison, 
Kansas, She was the first woman to fiy the 
Atlantic — Newfoundland to Burry Point, 
Wales, on June 17, 1928. Her plane was lost 
over the Pacific in July 1937. Her auto- 
biography, Last was edited by her 

husband, George Palmer Pulnara (whom she 
married in 1931), and published in 1938. 
EARLE, (1) John (c. 1601-65), born at York, 
became tutor to Charles It, then prince of 
Wales, in 1641 and also served him as chap- 
lain during his exile in France. He became 
Bishop of Worcester (1662), and of Salisbury 
(1663). Pie published anonymously (1628) 
Microcosmographief a set of witty ‘ characters’ 
and epigrammatic essays (cd. Murphy 1928). 

(2) William (1833-85), British major- 
general, born in Liverpool. He commanded 
the garrison of Alexandria in 1882-84, and 
was killed while leading a column of the 
Gordon rescue expedition. 

EARLOM, Richard (1743 -1822), mezzo tintcr, 
born in London, engraved over sixty admir- 
able plates after Claude’s Liber yeritatiSy and 
was responsible for the well-known set of 
Hogarth’s Marriage d la Mode, 

EARLY, Jubal Anderson (1816-94), American 
general, born in Virginia, commanded a 
Confederate brigade at Bull Run, and a 
division at Fredericksburg and Gettysburg. 
In 1864, after some successes, he was thrice 
defeated by Sheridan and Custer, and, 
relieved of his command (March 1865), he 
returned to his former profession as a 
lawyer. 

EAST, (1) Sir Alfred (1849-1913), English 
painter and etcher, born at Kettering. Ho 
studied at the Glasgow School of Art, and is 
best known for his landscapes of Japan, 
which he visited in 1889. From 1902 he 
produced a large number of etchings, and in 
1906 he wrote The Art of Landscape Painting 
in Oil Colour. He was knighted in 1910 and 
elected R.A. in 1913. 

(2) Michael (c. 1580-1648), English 

composer and organist who probably spent 
several years in the service of Sir Christopher 
Hatton and was subsequently organist of 
Lichfield Cathedral. His works include 
church music and madrigals, and he was a 
contributor to The Triumphes of Oriana^ the 
madrigal collection dedicated to Queen 
Elizabeth I in 1603. 


EASTLAKE, Sir Charles Lock (1793-1865), 
English historical painter, born at Plymouth’ 
studied under Haydon, R.A. (1830), P.R.a! 
(1850), and director of the National Gallery 
from 1855, he is also remembered for his 
Materials for the History of Oil Painting 
(1847). His collected papers (1848-70) 
contain a memoir by Lady Hastlakc (1810- 
1893), the authoress ot Letters from the Baltic 
and the venomous reviewer of Jane Eyre in 
the Quarterly, See her Journals (1896). 

EASTMAN, George (1854-1932), American 
inventor and philanthropist, bom at Water- 
villc (N.y.), turned from banking to photo- 
graphy, producing a successful roll-film 
(1884), the ‘Kodak’ camera (1888), and 
joining with Edison in experiments which 
made possible the moving-picture industry. 
He died by his own hand. 

EASl’WICK, Edward Backhouse (1814-83), 
English orientalist, born at Warfield, Berk- 
shire, after service with the East India 
Company was appointed (1845) professor 
of Flinclustani at Haileybury College, and 
assistant political secretary in the India 
Otlicc (1859); and was secretary of legation 
in Persia in 1860-63. He was M.P. for 
Penryn and Falmouth (1868 -74); financial 
dillicultics then enforced his retirement, and 
ho devoted the rest of his life to literary work. 
He produced many translations from the 
Persian, notably the Gulistan of Sddi; a 
Hindustani Grammar (1847); Journal of a 
Diplomatc in Persia (1864); and translated 
Bopp. 

EATON, Margaret, nfe O’NeilL known as 
‘ Peggy » (c. 1796-1879), the daughter of a 
Washington innkeeper, for her second 
husband married in 1829, John Henry Baton, 
secretary of state for war under President 
Jackson. The wives of the other cabinet- 
ministers refused to mix with her because of 
her alleged prc-marital intimacy with Eaton 
and because of her birth, forcing Eaton to 
resign (1831) despite the strenuous clforts of 
Jackson, who even transferred his support to 
a presidential candidate. Van Buren, lavour- 
ably disposed towards her. A great social 
success in Europe, when her husband became 
ambassador to Spain (1836), she married a 
young dancing instructor after the former’s 
death. 

EBBA, St (d. c. 670), a Northumbrian princess, 
who founded the double monastery of 
Coldingham, and ruled it as abbess till her 
death. 

EBBINGHAUS, Hemumn (1850-1909), 
German psychologist, carried out researches 
on memory to investigate higher mental 
processes, and published his findings in 1885. 

EBERS, Georg Moritz, a/birs (1837-98), 
German egyptologist and novelist, was born 
at Berlin. Lecturer (1865) and professor 
(1868) at Jena, ho visited the East in 1869, 
and from 1870 to 1889 was professor of 
Egyptology at Leipzig. He discovered and 
published (1875) the celebrated hieratic 
medical Papyrus Ebers; wrote on Goshen, 
Sinai and Egypt; but is best known as author 
of numerous historical novels. See his Story 
of My Life (trans, 1893). 

EBERT, a^^irt, (1) lYkdrich (1871-1925), 
first president of the German Republic 
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(elected February 1919), was born at Heidel- 
berg, a tailor’s son. A saddler at Heidelberg, 
ho became a Social Democrat journalist and 
Reichstag member (1912). Chairman of his 
party (1913), ho was a Majority Socialist 
leader in the Revolution of 1918, 

(2) Karl Egon (1801-82), Bohemian poet, 
was born and died at Prague. His poems 
include lyrics, tragedies and the national epic 
Vlam (1829). 

EBERZ, Josef, ay'berts (1880-1942), German 
artist, born at Limbourg. Ho studied at 
Karlsruhe and Diisseldorf and worked at 
Stuttgart, painting mainly religious pictures, 
e.g. the Christ and Magdalene (1911). 

ECCLES or EAGLES, e/c'd/z, (1) John (1668- 
1735), son of (2), is celebrated as a theatre 
composer. Fie became master of the King’s 
Band of Musick in 1700, composed the 
music for the coronation of Queen Anne and 
published many volumes of theatre music, 
songs and masques. Two other brothers, 
Henry (1670-1742) and Thomas (c. 1672-?), 
were violinists. The former achieved success 
in Paris, the latter became a vagrant and 
disappeared. 

(2) Solomon (1618-83), English musician, 
father of (1), born in London. Ho taught 
the virginals and viols until he became a 
Quaker in 1660, when ho burned his in- 
struments and books and became a shoe- 
maker. During the Great Plague he ran 
naked through the streets with a brazier of 
burning sulphur on his head, prophesying 
disaster. In 1667 ho published A Musick 
Lector, a discussion on whether music was 
from God or not. He accompanied Fox to 
the West Indies in 1671 to spread Quakerism, 
and was prosecuted for sedition at Barbados 
in 1680. 

ECHARD, lauirence, ech'ard (c. 1670-1730), 
English historian born at Barsham near 
Bocclcs, Archdeacon of Stow (1712). 

ECFIEGARAY Y ElZACUIRRE, Jos6, ay- 
chay-gah^rV ee ay-ee-tha-'gee'ray 
Spanish dramatist, born of Basque descent 
at Madrid in 1833, taught mathematics, 
held portfolios in various ministries (1868- 
1874) then won literary fame by many 
plays in prose and verse, received a Nobel 
prize (1904), returned to politics as minister 
of finance (1905), and to science as professor 
of Physics, Madrid University (1905). His 
masterpiece, The Great Galeoto (1881), was 
produced in America under the title The 
World and His Wife. 

ECK, Johann Mayer von (1486-1543), Gerrnan 
Catholic theologian, born at Egg in Swabia, 
became professor of Theology at Ingolstadt 
(1510), and was the ruling spirit of that 
university until his death. After his Leipzig 
disputation with Luther, Eck wrote his De 
Primatu Petri, and went to Rome in 1520, to 
return with the bull which declared Luther a 
heretic; henceforth he continued wim 
passionate violence his struggle with me 
Reformation. SmLifehy Wiedemann (1865); 
his German writings are edited by Meister 
and Z5pfl (1929L 

ECKART. See Eckhart. 

ECJCENER, Hugo (1868-1954), German 
aeronautical engineer, bom at Flensbwg, 
became a frienci of Count Zeppelin ana m 


1911 was made a director of his airship 
company. In 1924 he piloted the ZR3, later 
called the Los Angeles, from Friedrichshafen 
to Lakehurst, N.J., on the first flight by an 
airship directly from continental Europe 
across the Atlantic. He subsequently made 
other notable flights (round the world. South 
America, the Arctic, &c.). See his My 
Zeppelins (1958). 

ECKERMANN, Johann Peter (1792-1854), 
German author, born at Winsen in Hanover, 
and studied at Gottingen. The publication 
of his Beitrdge zur Poesie (1823) led to his 
removal to Weimar, where he assisted 
Goethe in preparing the final edition of his 
works. He won for himself a lasting name 
by his Conversations with Goethe (1837), 
translated into English by Margaret Fuller 
(1839) and John Oxenford (1850). See a 
German work by Houben (1925-28). 

ECKFORD, Harry (1775-1832), American 
naval architect, was born at Irvine, went out 
to Quebec in 1790, and died at Constanti- 
nople. He built the famous early steamship 
Robert Ft d ton (1822). 

ECKHART, Johannes, called Meister Eckhart 
(c, 1260-1327), German mystic, born at 
Hochheim near Gotha, entered the Domi- 
nican order, studied and taught in Paris, 
acted as prior of Erfurt and as vicar of his 
order for Thuringia, was Dominican provin- 
cial in Saxony 1303-11, in 1307 was also 
appointed vicar-general of Bohemia and 
from 1312 preached at Strasbourg, Frankfurt 
and Cologne. Eckhart’s teaching is a 
mystic pantheism, and influenced later 
religious mysticism and speculative philo- 
sophy; in 1325 he was arraigned for heresy 
by the Archbishop of Cologne, and two 
years after his death his writings were 
condemned by Pope John XXII. His extant 
works consist of Latin and German sermons 
and tractates. See Life by J. Ancelet- 
Hustachc (Eng. trans. 1958). 

EDDINGTON, Sir Arthur Stanley (1882-1944; 
kt. 1930; O.M. 1938), astronomer, professor 
(1913) and observatory director (1914) at 
Cambridge, born at Kendal, was considered 
by many the greatest of modern English 
astronomers. His most notable works are 
Space, Time and Gravitation (1920), Stars and 
Atoms (1927) and The Expanding Universe 
(1933). See Life by A. V. Douglas (1956). 

EDDY, Mary Baker Glover (1821-1910), 
American founder of the Christian scientists, 
was born at Bow, N.H. Given up because 
of supposedly fatal injuries after a fall, she 
read about the palsied man in Matthew’s 
Gospel, and claimed to have risen from her 
bed similarly healed. Thereafter she devoted 
herself to developing her spiritual discovery, 
stating its principles in Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures (1875), which 
taught the illusory nature of disease. In 
1879 she organized at Boston the Church of 
Christ, Scientist, and was herself ordained 
minister. 

EDE, James Chuter (1882- ), British 

Labour politician, was born at Epsom, 
Surrey, and was educated at Dorking High 
School and Christ’s College, Cambridge. A 
Surrey elementary schoolmaster from 1905 
to 1914, he entered Parliament as M.P, for 
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Mitcham in 1923 and for South Shields in 
1929. He was chairman of the Surrey County 
Council from 1933 to 1937. From 1940 to 
1945 he was parliamentary secretary to the 
Ministry of Education and became home 
secretary in the 1945 Labour Government. 
In 1951 he was also leader of the House of 
Commons. A humanitarian reformer at 
the Home Office, he was responsible for the 
Criminal Justice Act of 1948. In 1953 he 
was made C.H. He was a quiet, shrewd 
debater with a Nonconformist passion for 
political liberty, his ancestral Puritan 
conscience not conflicting with an arch sense 
of humour and considerable charm of 
language and manner. 

EDELFELT, Albert Gustav (1854»-1905), 
Finnish artist, born at Porvoco, worked in 
many different media in a naturalistic style. 
Among his best works are a portrait of 
Pasteur, Christ and the Magdalene and Women 
in the Churchyard. 

EDELINCK, Gerard (1649-1707), Flemish 
copper-engraver, born at Antwerp, in 1665 
went to Paris, where ho died. His portrait 
of Dryden, after Kncller, is well known. See 
Life by Dclaborde (Paris 1886). 

EDEN, (1) Sir (Robert) Anthony (1897- 
), British statesman, born on June 12 at 
Windlestonc Hall, Bishop Auckland, was 
educated at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford. 
Ho won the M.C. with the K.R.R.C. in 1917, 
and became Tory M.P. for Warwick and 
Leamington in 1923, holding the scat till his 
resignation in 1957. In 1931 he became 
foreign undcr-sccrctary, in 1934 lord privy 
seal and in 1935 lb reign secretary. Ho 
resigned in 1938 following diflerenccs with 
the prime minister, Neville Chamberlain, 
principally on policy towards Fascist Italy. 
On the outbreak of World War II ho became 
dominions secretary. In 1940 he was Sir 
Winston Churchill’s secretary of state for 
war, issuing the historic appeal that brought 
the Home Guard into being. In December 
1940 he was foreign secretary again. Strenu- 
ous wartime work, which included negotia- 
tions for a 20-year treaty of alliance with the 
Soviet Union in 1942, culminated in his 
leadership of the British delegation to the 
1945 San Francisco conference which estab- 
lished the United Nations. With Labour in 
power in 1945-51, he was deputy leader of the 
Opposition, returning to the Foreign Office 
once more in 1951 in Sir Winston Churchill’s 
government. His peak year of patient 
negotiation was 1954, marked by settlements 
in Korea and Viet-Nam (Indo-China), by the 
emergence of a new political pattern in 
Western Europe backed by a British military 
guarantee, and by a new agreement with 
Egypt for the withdrawal of British forces 
from the Suez Canal Zone. He succeeded 
Sir Winston Churchill as prime minister on 
April 6, 1955, a year marked by the ‘ summit ’ 
conference at Geneva with the heads of 
America, France and the Soviet Union. In 
November 1956 he ordered British and 
French forces to occupy the Suez Canal Zone 
ahead of the invading Israeli army. His 
action was condemned by the United Nations 
and caused a bitter and prolonged contro- 
versy in Britain which did not subside when 


he ordered a withdrawal. In failing health, 
he abruptly resigned the premiership on 
January 9, 1957. Sir Anthony’s gracious, 
debonair manner concealed strong political 
convictions, great self-will and fixity of 
purpose. Everywhere regarded as one of 
the Western world’s most experienced states- 
men, his supremo aim was world peace 
based on respect for law. History has yet 
to pronounce whether his premiership en- 
larged his reputation. He has written Places 
in the Sun, Foreign Affairs (1939), Freedom 
and Order and Days j or Decision (1949) and 
his memoirs. Full Circle (1960). See also 
studies by Lewis Broad (1955), William 
Rccs-Mogg (1956) and Randolph Churchill 
(1959). 

(2) George, 1st Earl of Auckland (1784- 
1849), English statesman, son of (3), born at 
Eden Farm, Beckenham, succeeded as 2nd 
baron in 1814. A steadfast supporter of 
reform, he held two or three offices, and in 
1835 was appointed governor-general of 
India. He plunged into the unhappy Afghan 
war in 1838, and was superseded in 1841. Ho 
was created an carl in 1839. See Life by 
Trotter (1893). 

(3) William, 1st Baron (1744-1814), English 
statesman and diplomat, third son of Sir 
Robert Eden, Bart., of West Auckland, 
Durham, was educated at Eton and Oxford, 
and called to the bar in 1768. In 1772 he 
was appointed undcr-sccrctary of state, and 
afterwards president of the Board of Trade, 
commissioner to treat with the American 
insurgents, chief secretary to the Irish viceroy, 
minister-plenipotentiary to L'ranco (negotiat- 
ing Pitts commercial treaty with that 
country in 1786), ambassador to Spain, 
ambassador to Holland, and postmaster- 
general. In 1788 ho was raised to the Irish, 
m 1793 to the British peerage. See his 
Journal and Correspondence (4 vols. 1860-62). 

EDGAR, or Eadgar (944 975), king of the 
English, was the younger son of Edmund the 
Magniflccnt. In 957 he became ruler over 
Northumbria and Mercia, and in 959, on 
his brother Eadwig’s death, king of Wessex 
also. His reign, whose policy was largely 
shaped by Dunstan (q.v.), was one of peace 
and prosperity. 

EDGAR ATHELING (c. 1050-c. U25), 

grandson of Edmund Ironside, was born 
probably in Hungary. The heir of Edward 
the Confessor, he was kept from the throne 
by William the Conqueror (1066); and having 
engaged in revolts against the Norman, he 
sought refuge in Scotland (1068) with Mal- 
colm Canmore, who married his sister 
Margaret. Edgar embraced the cause of 
Robert, Duke of Normandy, against William 
Rufus, and was again driven (1091) to 
Scotland, where in 1097 he reseated his 
nephew Edgar on the throne, which had 
boon usurped by Donald Bane. In 1099 he 
embarked on an unprofitable crusading 
expedition to the East; and Anally was taken 
prisoner at Tinchebrai (1106) nghting for 
Duke Robert against Henry 1. 

EDGERTON, (1) Harold Eugene (1903- ), 
American electrical engineer, born at 
Fremont, Neb., became in 1934 professor of 
Electrical Engineering at the Massachusetts 
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Institute of Technology. A specialist in 
high-speed photography, he has produced a 
krypton-xenon gas arc which was employed 
in the photographing of the capillaries in 
the white of the eye without hurting the 
patient. See his Flash! (1939). 

(2) Sidney (181 8-1900), American politician, 
born in New York, sat in Congress (1859-63), 
became first chief-justice of Idaho Territory 
and as such was a founder of the new state 
(1864) of Montana, of which he was made 
the first governor. 

EDGEWORTH, (1) Francis Ysidro (1845- 
1926), British economist, nephew of (3), 
born at Edgoworthstown, professor of 
Political Economy at Oxford 0891-1922), 
editor of the Economic Journal (1891-1926), 
was perhaps the most outstanding mathe- 
matical economist of his time. Best known 
for his Mathematical Psychics (1881), ho also 
carried out important work in the field of 
statistical theory, on which he wrote no 
books, but contributed a host of articles, 
pamphlets and reviews. See A. L. Bowley’s 
EdgewortlCs Contribution to Mathematical 
Statistics (1928). 

(2) licnry Essex (1745-1807), the * Abbd 
Edgeworth’, was the son of the Protestant 
rector of Edgoworthstown in Ireland, who, 
turning Catholic, settled at Toulouse, 
Ordained priest, young Edgeworth took the 
surname Do Firmont from Firmount, the 
family property. Ini 79 1 he became confessor 
to the Princess Elizabeth, in 1793 to her 
brother, Louis XVI, just sentenced to death. 
He attended him to the scaltold; but the 
‘ Son of St Louis, ascend to heaven ’, was an 
invention, it seems, of thejournalist Lacretclle. 
He got safely to England (1796), and as 
chaplain attended Louis XvIII to Mitau, 
where ho died. See his Memoirs by C. Sneyd 
Edgeworth (1815), and his Letters (1818); 
and V. M. Montagu, Abbd Edgeworth and his 
Friends (1913). 

(3) Maria (1767-1849), eldest daughter of 

(4), was born at Blackbourton, Oxon., and 
as a child achieved story-telling fame. 
Chiefly for her father’s sake she sacrificed in 
1802 her one romance — with the Swedish 
Count Edelcrantz. Greatly lionized in 
London, she was at Abbotsford in 1823, a 
visit returned by Scott at Edgoworthstown in 
1825. To the literary partnership between 
father and daughter we owe directly Practical 
Education (1798) and the Essay on Irish Bulls 
(1802). But most of her other works were 
inspired by her father, and gained or lost by 
his revision. Published between 1795 and 
1847, they filled over 20 volumes. Besides 
the Tales from Fashionable Life and Harring- 
ton (an apology for the Jews), there are her 
three Irish masterpieces, Castle Rackrent 
(1800), The Absentee (1812), and Ormond 
(1817). Her novels may be too didactic, 
but for wit, pathos, lively dialogue and simple 
directness, for bright vivacity and healthy 
realism, as a mirror, moreover, of the age 
when they were written and of that * most 
distressful country ’ in which their best 
scenes are laid, they still deserve to be read. 
The Memoirs of Richard Lovell Edgeworth 
(1820; 3rd ed, 1844) are autobiographical 
up to 1782; the completion, less interesting. 
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is by Miss Edgeworth. See her Life and 
Letters (1867; ed. by Hare, 1894); Lives by 
Miss Zimmern (1883) and the Hon. Emily 
Lawless (1904); C. Hill, Maria Edgeworth 
and her Circle (1910); The Edgeworths, by 
A. Paterson (1914), and E. I. Jones, The Great 
Maria (1959). 

(4) Richard Lovell (1744-1817), Irish 
inventor, educationist and eccentric, was 
born at Bath. With his great friend Thomas 
Day (q.v.) he studied at Corpus Christi, 
Oxford, and while there made the first of his 
four marriages. He then studied law for a 
time prior to his father’s death, but following 
a stay in France, where he took part in the 
attempted diversion of the Rhdne, he returned 
in 1773 to live mainly on the family estate at 
Edgeworthstown, Co. Longford, an energetic 
and intelligent landlord. From boyhood 
‘ irrecoverably a mechanic ’, he was ever 
inventing something — a semaphore, a veloci- 
pede, a pedometer, &c.; and through his 
inventions he came in touch with Erasmus 
Darwin and so with the Lichfield circle and 
with his second and third wives, Honora and 
Elizabeth Sneyd. The father of nineteen 
children, the eldest educated on Rousseau’s 
system, he held noteworthy theories of 
education and published these in Professional 
Education (1808) and in another book (see 
above) written in collaboration with his 
daughter. He wrote much also on mechanical 
subjects. In politics he advocated parliamen- 
tary reform and Catholic emancipation, and, 
a member of the last Irish parliament (1798- 
1799), spoke for union but voted against it. 
EDINBURGH, Prince Philip, Duke of (1921- 
), son of Prince Andrew of Greece, was 
educated at Chcam, Gordonstoun and 
Dartmouth, where he won the King’s dirk. 
Entering the Royal Navy in 1939 as Lieut. 
Philip Mountbatten (his mother was Princess 
Alice of Battcnberg), in 1941 he joined 
H.M.S. Valiant, in which he fought in the 
battle of Cape Matapan ; subsequently serv- 
ing in the Pacific in H.M.S. Whelp. Having 
become a naturalized British subject, on 
November 20, 1947, he was married to the 
Princess Elizabeth. Seriously interested in 
science (he was president of the British 
Association in 1951) and the technology of 
industry, he is also a keen sportsman, a 
yachtsman, and a qualified airman. See Life 
by L. L. V. WulfF (1947) and Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha. 

EDISON, Thomas Alva (1847-1931), American 
inventor, born at Milan, Ohio, at the age of 
twelve became a railroad newsboy, and began 
to experiment in chemistry. Gaining the 
exclusive right of selling newspapers on his 
line, and purchasing some old type, he 
published the Grand Trunk Herald, the first 
newspaper printed in a train. A station- 
master taught him telegraphy, and he invented 
an automatic repeater, oy which messages 
could be sent from one wire to another 
without tire intervention of the operator. 
He developed his system of duplex telegraphy 
while he was a telegraph operator in Boston. 
In 1871 he invented the printing-telegraph for 
quotations, for whose manufacture he 
established a workshop at Newark, N.J., 
removed to Menlo Park, N.J., in 1876, and 
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to West Orange, N.J., in 1887. His faculties 
now getting full play, he took out patents in 
connection with telegraphy, including quad- 
ruplex and sextuplex systems, megaphone, 
phonograph, adaptations of electric light, 
kinetoscopc, metallurgic methods, benzol 
plants, and hundreds of other inventions. 
See Lives by Bryan (1927), Simonds (1934). 
EDITH. See Edward the Confessor. 
EDMONDS, Thomas Rowe (1803-89), English 
economist and statistician, advocate of the 
abolition of private ownership in industry 
and a two-hour day for workers, compiled 
life tables (1832) and wrote on political 
economy (1828) and the principle of popula- 
tion (1832). 

EDMUND (c. 922-946), king of the English, 
in 940 succeeded his brother Athelstan, He 
conquered Mercia and the ‘ Five Boroughs " 
of the Danish confederacy in 941 or 944, and 
also Cumbria, which he entrusted to Malcolm 
of Scotland; but was slain by an outlaw at 
Pucklcchurch, G loucestershi re. 

EI>MUND, St, (1) (c. 841-870), said to have 
been born in Franconia, the son of King 
Alkmmid, in 855 succeeded OlTa, king of the 
East Angles, as his adopted heir. In the 
Danish invasion of 866-70 ho was defeated 
and shot to death with arrows at Hoxnc, 
Suffolk, because he refused to abjure his faith. 
In 903 his remains were translated from 
Hoxno to Bury St Edmunds. See Life by 
F. Hervey (1929). 

(2) St Edmund Rich, born at Abingdon 
about 1170, studied and taught at Oxford 
and Paris. He acquired fame as a preacher, 
was commissioned by the pope to preach the 
sixth crusade throughout England (c. 1227), 
and in 1234 was made Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Ho attached himself to the national 
party, whoso spokesman ho became with 
Henry HI, even threatening him with excom- 
munication if he did not dismiss foreign 
favourites. But his gentleness, generosity, 
austerity and purity put him out ofjoint with 
the ago; and in 1240 ho retired to the abbey 
of Pontigny in France, and died the same 
year, November 16, at Soisy. See Lives by 
Dorn W. Wallace (1893), F. de Paravicini 
(1899) and C. H. Lawrence (1960). 
EDMUND IRONSIDE (c, 981-1016), king of 
the English, was son of Ethclred the Unready, 
and was chosen king by the Londoners on 
his father’s death (April 1016), while Canute 
was elected at Southampton by the Witan. 
Edmund hastily levied an army in tlie west, 
defeated Canute twice, raised the siege of 
London, and again routed the Danes. Levy- 
ing a fresh army, he defeated them at Otford — 
his last victory. At AssandOn (Ashingdon, 
in Essex), after a desperate fight, he was 
routed. By a compromise with Canute, the 
latter retained Mercia and Northumbria, 
Edmund all the soutli and the headship, the 
survivor to succeed to the whole. A few 
weeks after Edmund died. 

EDMUNDS, George FrankUn (1828-1919), 
American senator, born at Richmond, Vt., 
sat in the state legislature and senate, and in 
the U.S. senate (1866“91) of which he was 
president pro tempore after Mr Arthur became 
president. He took an active part in the 
prosecution of President Johnson, and was 


author of the ‘Edmunds Act’ for the sup- 
pression of polygamy in Utah. 

EDRIC STREONA (d. 1017), the wicked 
caldorman from 1007 of the Mercians, who, 
a traitor and murderer, was himself at last 
slain by Canute’s order.— His nephew, Edric 
Silvaticus, in 1067-70 opposed the Conqueror. 

EDRISI or Idrisi, id-ree'see (e. 1100 64), 
Arabic geographer, was born at Ceuta’ 
studied at Cordoba, and travelled in Spain, 
Barbary and Asia Minor. He then settled at 
the court of Roger II of Sicily, who invited 
him to write a description of the earth. For 
this end travellers were sent on journeys of 
exploration, and were directed to send him an 
account of all they had seen or heard. This 
occupied many years, and Edrisi's Description 
of the World iNuzhat-el- M ushtdk), or ‘ Book 
of Roger as it was also called, was not 
completed till 1 154. Unecituil in execution, it 
yet stands in the very first rank of mediaeval 
geographies. 

EDSCHMID, Kiisimir, pseud, of Eduard 
Schmidt (1890- ), German writer, born at 

Darmstadt, a pioneer of Expressionism in his 
novel Die sechs Miimkwf^en (1915). In 
addition to oilier novels, travel-books and a 
study of Byron, he wrote Uber den Expres-^ 
xionisntns in der Literatur (1919). 

EDWARD. English kings of the Saxon line. 

(1) Edward the Elder (r. 870 e*. 924), about 
901 succeeded his father, Alfred the Great, 
and raised the supremacy of Wessex into 
something little short of an imperial authority, 
extending his sway over Mercia, East Anglia 
and Northumbria. 

(2) Edward the Martyr (c. 96.3 ™978) in 975 
succeeded Ills father, lidgar, as king, and was 
murdered at Corfc (Aistle by his step-mothor, 
Elfrida. 

(3) Edward the Confessor (c. 1003 “66), the 
last Anglo-Saxon king of the old line, was 
born at Islip in Oxfordshire, the elder son of 
Etheircd the Unready, by his marriage in 1002 
with Emma, daughter of Richard the duko 
of the Normans. On the death of Ethclred 
in 1016, Canute obtained possession of the 
throne, and next year married the widowed 
Queen Emma, by whom he had two children, 
Gunhild and Hurdicanuto. He lived in 
Normandy, but was invited to his court by 
his half-brother Hardicanutc in 1041, and 
next year succeeded him as king. This was 
brought about mainly by the great Earl 
Godwin, whoso only daughter, Edith, Edward 
married in 1045. He was perpetually 
influenced by his foreign favourites, and the 
history of his reign is merely the record of 
the struggle of the Norman or court party 
with the national party, led by Godwin and 
his son Harold. Edward died January 5, 
1066, and was canonized for his monk-like 
virtues by Pop© Alexander HI in 11 61. Sec 
early lives of Edward, edited by H, R, Luard 
(* Record ’ series, 1858), and Stonton’s 
Anglo-Saxon England (1947). 

EDWARD, kings of England: 

Edward I (1239-1307), the elder son of 
Henry III and Eleanor of Provence, was born 
at Westminster, June 17, 1239. In 1254 ho 
married Eleanor of Castile, receiving from 
his father Gascony, Ireland and Wales, where 
in fighting the turoulent Welshmen he learned 
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his first lessons m warfare. At the Parliament 
of Oxford (1258) he supported his father 
against the barons, but then sided with Simon 
de Montfort, still however maintaining 
personal loyalty to his father. Rashness lost 
him the battle of Lewes (1264), he was held 
hostage for his father’s pledges, but escaped, 
and the struggle ended in 1265 with Simon’s 
death on Evesham field. Joining the last 
crusade, Edward won renown as a knight, 
but failed to save the Frankish kingdom in the 
East. His father died in November 1272, but 
the new king did not return to England till 
August 1274. At his coronation he received 
the homage of Alexander III of Scotland for 
his lands in England, but Prince Llewelyn of 
Wales paid his homage only in 1276. Edward 
at once began that wise policy of domestic 
consolidation and financial as well as legal 
reform that makes his reign so important an 
epoch. After the defeat and death of Llewelyn 
in 1282, by the famous Statute of Wales 
(1284) the principality was finally annexed 
to the English crown. Finding most of his 
judges corrupt, he punished them ruthlessly, 
then in 1290 banished all the Jews (16,000) 
on the ground of extortionate usury. (He 
had earlier hanged 280 for money-clipping 
and forgery.) The death of the young 
Scottish queen, the Maid of Norway, that 
same year gave Edward a chance of reassert- 
ing a tenuous claim to the ovcrlordship of 
Scotland. Ho decided against Bruce (q.v.) 
and in favour of John Baliol, who on his 
accession paid homage for the whole kingdom 
of Scotland. Meantime the ambitions of 
the French king, Philip IV, forced Edward 
to take measures to preserve his French 
possessions, and in 1295 he summoned an 
assembly of the estates, practically the first 
representative parliament. The growing 
exasperation of the Scots flared into open 
warmro in 1296. Edward marched north, 
captured Berwick, penetrated to Aberdeen, 
Banff and Elgin, accepted Baliol’s surrender 
of the crown at Montrose, and returned to 
Berwick with the coronation-stone. Here 
he received the fealty of the Scottish clergy, 
barons and gentry, whose names fill the 
Ragman Roll. He could now turn to France, 
but the clergy and the great barons refused 
to take part in foreign war, and Edward had 
to compromise, especially since Wallace (q.v.) 
had begun guerilla warfare, won a great 
victory at Stirling Bridge, and ravaged 
England from Newcastle to Carlisle. Edward 
patched up his continental differences and 
defeated Wallace at Falkirk in 1298. In 1305, 
the year of Wallace’s execution, Edward 
prepared a new constitution for Scotland, 
divided it into sheriffdoms, and arranged for 
Scots representation in the English parlia- 
ment. But Scotland was not subdued; 
Robert Bruce, who had hitherto played a 
dubious game, murdered his rival Comyn 
in 1306, was crowned at Scone, and kept up 
an incessant struggle. Edward, old and 
infi.rm, marched north, but died July 7, 1307, 
at Burgh-on-Sands near Carlisle. He charged 
his son Edward to carry his bones with the 
army until he had utterly subdued the Scots; 
but the young prince buried him in West- 
minster, where a slab is inscribed: * Eduardus 


rimus, Scotorum malleus, hie est’. See 
eeley’s Life and Reign of Edward I (1871); 
vol. ii of Stubb’s Constitutional History, his 
Early Plantagenets (1876), and his prefaces 
to the Chronicles of Edward I and Edward 11 
(1882-83); Tout’s 7(1893) ; SirJ. H. 

Ramsay’s Dawn of the Constitution (1908). 

Edward II (1284-1327), son of the pre- 
ceding, was born at Carnarvon, April 25, 
1284, and in 1301 was created Prince of Wales, 
the first English heir-apparent who bore that 
title- In 1297, as regent in his father’s 
absence, he signed the famous Confirmatio 
Cartarum. Ho accompanied his father on his 
Scottish expeditions, but was absent at his 
death, and, instead of carrying out his dying 
behest, returned to London and the com- 
panionship of his favourite, the Gascon, 
Piers de Gaveston. He created him Earl of 
Cornwall, and on his departure for France in 
1308 to marry Isabella, daughter of Philip IV, 
left him guardian of the kingdom. The indig- 
nant nobles demanded his banishment, and 
twice he was forced to leave England; at 
length they rose, captured Gaveston, and 
executed him in 1312. In 1314 Edward 
invaded Scotland with a large army. At 
Bannockburn, however, on June 24, he was 
defeated with immense slaughter by Bruce, 
who thus secured the final independence of 
his kingdom, and who by the capture of 
Berwick in 1318 undid every trace of the 
conquest of Edward I. This disaster was 
followed by risings in Wales and Ireland, and 
two seasons of unexampled famine and pesti- 
lence. From this time the influence of 
Lancaster was supreme, but in 1321, with the 
aid of his new favourites, Hugh lo Despenser 
and his son, Edward overthrew Lancaster, 
and put him to death. He then invaded 
Scotland for the last time with no particular 
success, and in 1323 concluded a truce for 
thirteen years. A dispute now arose with 
Charles IV of France, brother of his wife, 
Isabella, in regard to Edward’s territories in 
that country. Charles seized these, where- 
upon Edward sent Isabella to effect an amic- 
able arrangement. She despised her husband, 
hated the Desponsers, and had contracted a 
guilty passion for Mortimer, one of the 
disaffected nobles; so, having obtained 
possession of the young Prince Edward, she 
landed with a large body of malcontents on 
the coast of Suffolk, September 24, 1326. 
The Despensers were executed, and Edward, 
taken captive, had to abdicate. He was 
murdered in Berkeley Castle, September 21, 
1327. See Tout’s The Place of the Reign of 
Edward II in English History (1914). 

Edward III (1312-77), son of the preceding, 
was born at Windsor, November 13, 1312, 
and was crowned January 29, 1327. During 
his minority the country was really governed 
by Mortimer and Isabella. In 1328 Edward 
married Philippa of Hainault, and two years 
later put Mortimer to death, and banished 
his mother to Castle Rising. Invading 
Scotland to assist Edward Baliol, who, on 
the death of Bruce, had got himself crowned 
at Scone, he defeated the Scots at Halidon 
Hill, near Berwick, in 1333, whereupon 
Baliol did homage to Edward for his pos- 
sessions, but a few months later had to flee 
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the kingdom. Despite successive English 
invasions the Scots rallied each time. Charles 
IV of Franco having died without a son, 
Edward claimed the crown in right of his 
mother, Isabella, sister of Charles; but as 
the law of France excluded females from the 
throne, his claim was utterly groundless. 
Edward admitted that his mother could not 
inherit the crown, but affirmed that he, as 
her son, might. Ho declared war against 
Philip in 1337, raising money by tallages, 
forced loans, and by seizing wool. Despite 
the brilliant sea-victory at Sluys in 1340, he 
was at first unsuccessful, and soon found 
himself compelled to purchase the grants of 
money necessary for the war with concessions 
of privileges, which he occasionally evaded. 
At length in 1346, accompanied by his eldest 
son, the Black Prince, ho again invaded 
France, conquered a groat part of Normandy, 
marched to the gates of Paris, and on August 
26, 1346, inflicted a terrible defeat on the 
French at Cr6cy. After some further suc- 
cesses, and the fall of Calais after a year’s 
siege, a truce for a few months was concluded, 
afterwards from time to time extended. 
Meanwhile the Scots, in 1346, had been 
defeated at Neville’s CroSvS near Durham, 
and their king, David U, tak.cn prisoner, 
while in 1349 the Black Death hud carried oil’ 
a third of the population of England, and 
crmancntly changed the whole relations 
etweon labourer and master. The war 
began anew in 1355, and next year, on 
September 19, the Black Prince obtained a 
brilliant victory at Poitiers, where King John 
of France was taken prisoner, 'fhe Scottish 
king was released under promise of a ransom 
of 100,000 morks in 1357, and King John in 
1360, when a peace was concluded. John, 
finding it impossible to raise his proposed 
ransom, returned to captivity, and died in 
London in 1364. Shortly before this dale, 
David of Scotland made a secret agreement 
with Edward, by which his kingdom, if he 
died without male issue, was to bo handed 
over to the English sovereign. The Black 
Prince was obliged in 1374 to conclude a 
truce for three years; and, for all his brilliant 
victories, Edward was at the last unsuccessful. 
Neither in Scotland nor in Franco did ho 
realize his desires. Affairs at home were no 
less unsatisfactory in his last years, and public 
finance drifted hopelessly into ruin. He 
quarrelled with his parliaments, and saw 
public discontent sap loyalty, while he gave 
himself up to the influence of the rapacious 
Alice Perrers, his mistress from 1366, and let 
the government slip into the hands of his 
third son, John of Gaunt. The Black Prince, 
who had headed a party opposed to his 
father’s policy, died June 8, 1376, and the 
king himself expired almost alone on June 
21, 1377. See Lives by Longman (1869), 
Warburton (1875) and Mackinnon (1900). 

Edward IV (1442-83), son of Richard, 
Duke of York, and Cicely Nevill, daughter of 
the first Earl of Westmorland, was born at 
Rouen, April 28, 1442, and bore the title of 
Earl of March. On his father’s defeat and 
death at Wakefield (December 30, 1460), ho 
found himself head of a strong party. Ho at 
once set out from Gloucester, defeated the 


Lancastrians at Mortimer’s Cross (February 
2, 1461), lost in the person of Warwick the 
second battle of St Albans (February 17); 
but on the 26lh, taking advantage of the 
reaction of the south, entered London in 
triumph as king. On March 29, he secured 
the crown by the battle of Towton, near York. 
Queen Margaret kept up the struggle in the 
north, but her defeats at Hcdgclcy Moor and 
Hexham (1464) and the capture of Henry VI 
(1465) in the meantime crushed her hopes. 
The young Edward was handsome and frank 
in manners, and quickly became popular. 
The commons granted him the wool-tax and 
tonnage and poundage for life. But he 
imperilled his popularity by his licentiousness; 
and his ill-adviscd marriage ( 1464 ) with 
Elizabeth Woodvillc displeased Warwick and 
many of his nobility, whose disaflection was 
increased by the honours heaped upon the 
queen's relations, Warwick won over the 
king’s brother, the Duke of Clarence, and 
married him to his daughter Isabel. Mean- 
time popular discontent culminated in 
insurrections in the north. Warwick crossed 
to France, and made friends with his ancient 
enemy. Queen Margaret, and cemented the 
alliance by marrying his daughter Ann to her 
son. Prince Iklward. In September 1470 
Warwick landed In lingland, and Edward, 
deserted on every side, lied to Flanders; six 
months later he landed at Ravenspur to meet 
Warwick. Clarence now came over to his 
side, and in the battle at Barnet, April 14, 
1471, the ‘ King-maker ’ fell on the field of his 
defeat. Edward put an end to the war by the 
victory over Queen Marpirct at Tewkesbury 
(May 4). Ho showed his savagery by the 
murder of Prince Edward and his vengeance 
upon the other captives. The night of his 
arrival in London Henry Vl died in the 
I'owcr- of a broken heart, as was given out; 
and Edward used his power to extort money 
by forced loans. In 1478 he stained his name 
by the private execution of Clarence in the 
I’ower. Edward’s partisanship of Burgundy 
against France brought no glory; ho died 
suddenly, April 9, 1483, worn out by his 
debaucheries. See Lives by Stratford (1910), 
Scolicld (1923), and Gairdnor's /ioims of 
Lancaster and York (1874). 

Edward V (1470 83), son of the preceding, 
was born in the Westminster Sanctuary, 
November 3, 1470. At the death of his 
father, his maternal uncle, Earl Rivers, set 
out with him from Ludlow for London. But 
Richard, Duke of Gloucester, got possession 
of him at Northampton, brought iiim to the 
capital on May 4, 1483, and the same month 
was appointed Protector. In Juno his 
brother, the young Duke of York, also fell 
into Richard’s hands. The two boys were 
removed to the Tower, and never more 
heard of. In 1674 some bones were dis- 
covered and re-interred as theirs in West- 
minster Abbey. There is at least no doubt 
that they were murdered. Sec Gairdner’s 
Michard III (1878), and Tanner and Wright, 
Recent investigations regarding the Fate of the 
Rrinces in the Tower (1935), 

Edward VI (1537-53), born at Hampton 
Court, October 12, 1537, was Henry Vlirs 
son by his third queen, Jane Seymour. On 
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January 21,1 547, he succeeded Henry, when 
Edward Seymour, Earl of Hertford, his 
uncle, got himself made Protector, allied 
himself with the reformed party, and invaded 
Scotland to enforce the marriage-contract 
between Edward and Mary, Queen of 
Scots, At Pinkie the Scots were defeated, 
and Scotland lay at the mercy of Seymour, 
now self-created Duke of Somerset. Two 
rebellions — of Catholics in Devon, and of 
agrarian malcontents, under Kct the tanner, 
at Norwich — were suppressed in 1549; but 
soon afterwards the Protector was accused 
of over-ambition, and executed (January 22, 
1552), John Dudley, Earl of Warwick, being 
created Duke of Northumberland. The 
people regretted Somerset, for Dudley was a 
worse and a weaker man. Indilferent in 
matters of religion (though ho died a professed 
Catholic), he too let the Reformation take its 
course under Cranmer. Aiming to secure 
the succession for his family, he married his 
fourth son, Lord Guildford Dudley, to Lady 
Jane Grey (ci-v.); and he worked upon the 
dyin§; boy-king to exclude his sisters and 
nominate Lady Jane as his successor. Edward 
consented, and died on July 6, 1553, probably 
from the elTcct of quack nostrums on a 
consumptive frame. See his Literary 
Remains (1857), study by Sir C. Markham 
(1907) and H. W, Chapman The Last Tudor 
King (1958). 

Edward VH (1841-1910), eldest son (Albert 
Edward) of Queen Victoria, was born at 
Buckingham Palace, November 9, 1841. He 
was educated privately, and at Edinburgh, 
Oxford (Christ Church), and Cambridge 
(Trinity). In 1860 he visited the United 
States and Canada; in 1862 travelled with 
Dean Stanley in the East; and on March 10, 
1863, married Alexandra (born December 1, 
1844: died November 20, 1925), eldest 
daughter of Christian IX of DenmarK. Three 
sons and three daughters were born — Albert 
Victor (1864-92), Duke of Clarence (q.v.); 
George (1865-1936; see George V); Louise 
(1867-1931), Princess Royal (see Fife); 
Victoria (1868-1935); Maud (1869-1938), 
who married Haakon Vlt of Norway; 
Alexander (born and died 1871). In 1871-72 
the Prince of Wales had a severe attack of 
typhoid. He made a visit to India in 1875-76. 

He assisted in promoting the Royal College 
of Music; and the Imperial Institute was due 
to his suggestion. In 1900 he was shot at in 
Brussels. On January 22, 1901, he succeeded 
his mother as Edward VIL His coronation, 
delayed by illness, was carried out on 
August 9. By visits to continental capitals 
the King strove to allay international 
animosities. He was much interested in 
^ort. He died May 6, 1910. See Lives by 
Sir S. Lee (1925-27), E. F. Benson (1933). 

Edward VIIX (1894- ), born at White 

Lodge, Richmond, Surrey, June 23, eldest 
son of George V, was educated at Osborne, 
Dartmouth, and Magdalen College, Oxford. 

As Prince of Wales he was in the navy and 
(in the First World War) the army, travelled 
much, and achieved considerable popularity. 

He succeeded his father, January 20, 1936, 
but abdicated December 11 on account of 
general disapprobation of his proposed 
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marriage to Mrs Ernest Simpson (see below). 
He was thereupon given the title of Duke of 
Windsor, and the marriage took place on 
June 3, 1937. In 1940-45 he was governor 
of the Bahamas. See his A King's Story 
(1951), and Life by Bolitho. His wife, the 
Duchess of Windsor (1896- ), was born 

Bessie Wallis Warfield at Blue Ridge Summit, 
Pa. In 19 1 6 she married Lieut. E. W. Spencer 
of the U.S. Navy, but in 1927 the marriage 
was dissolved. The following year she 
married in London Ernest Simpson, an 
American-born Englishman. Well known in 
London society in 1930, she met the Prince 
of Wales at a country house party. In 1936, 
the year of the Prince’s accession, she obtained 
a divorce in England, and the king subse- 
quently made clear to Stanley Baldwin and 
his government his determination to marry 
her even if it meant giving up the throne. 
See her The Heart has its Reasons (1956). 

EDWARD THE BLACK PRINCE (1330-76), 
eldest son of Edward III, was created Earl of 
Chester (1333), Duke of Cornwall (1337) and 
Prince of Wales (1343). In 1346, boy though 
he was, he fought at Crdcy, and is said to 
have won from his black armour his popular 
title — a title first cited in the 16th century. 
In 1355-56 he undertook two marauding 
expeditions in France, the second signalized 
by the great victory of Poitiers. In 1361 he 
married his cousin, Joan the ‘ Fair Maid of 
Kent’ (1328-85), who bore him two sons, 
lEdward (1365-70) and the future Richard II; 
in 1362 his father created him Prince of 
Aquitaine, and next year he departed to take 
possession of his principality. In 1367 he 
espoused the cause of Pedro the Cruel (q.v.), 
and at Navarrete won his third great victory, 
taking Du Gucsclin prisoner; in 1370, worn 
out by sickness, he mercilessly sacked 
Limoges. A great soldier, he was a failure 
as an administrator. See Lives by G. P. R. 
James (1822), Dunn-Pattison (1910) and 
H. D. Sedgwick (1932). 

EDWARDES, (1) George (1852-1915), English 
theatrical manager, born in Glee, Lines, the 
son of a customs officer. In 1881 he became 
business manager at the Savoy Theatre, 
leaving in 1885 to enter into partnership with 
John Hollingshead at the Gaiety; in 1886 he 
took over the sole management. In 1893 he 
built Daly’s theatre for Augustin Daly. He 
is known as the father of musical comedy, 
the form of which he standardized by his 
gift of foreseeing public taste and recognizing 
and developing talent. His lovable person- 
ality was intensified by his good looks, his 
generosity and his characteristically slow, 
plaintive voice. His many successes include 
The Geisha^ The Merry Widow, The Gaiety 
Girl and The Quaker Girl. 

(2) Sir Herbert Benjamin (1819-68), 
entered the East India Company’s army in 
1840, became assistant to Sir Henry Lawrence 
and distinguished himself in the Sikh wars 
and the Mutiny. Edwardesabad in North- 
west Frontier Province was named after him. 
See memoir by his wife (1886). 

EDWARDS, (1) Amelia Blandford (1831-92), 
English novelist, born in London, author of 
My Brother's Wife (1855), Debenham's Vow 
(1869) and IU>rd Brackenhury (1880). She 
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was founder of the Egyptian Exploration 
Fund, and contributed papers on Egyptology 
to the principal European and American 
journals. 

Her cousin Matilda Barbara Bcthani- 
Edwards (1836--1919), also wrote novels, 
poems and stories, many of which have been 
translated into French and German. See 
her Reminiscences (1898) and Mid’-Victonan 
Memories (1919). 

(2) Bryan (n43-“1800), English writer, born 
at Westbury, Wilts, spent some thirty years 
in Jamaica, in 1796 became M.P. for Gram- 
pound, and wrote History of the British West 
Indies (1793), &c. 

(3) Edward (1812™86), English pioneer 
librarian, born in London, helped in the 
reorganization of the British Museum 
Library in 1839, became first librarian of 
Manchester Free Library (1850 -58), and 
wrote books on library history, 

(4) Jonathan (1703-58), American theo- 
logian and metaphysician, was born at Hast 
Windsor, Conn., graduated at Yale in 
1720, and was ordained in 1727 colleague 
to his grandfather, Solomon Stoddard (1643-' 
1 729), at Northampton, Mass. The happiness 
and success of his first seventeen >(cars was 
broken by a bitter dispute with his people 
about the circulation ot certain books which 
ho considered immoral; ho advocated a 
return to the earlier Congregational rule of 
refusing to admit persons to communion who 
were not consciously converted, and resigned 
his ministry in 1750. He next laboured as 
missionary to the Housatonnuck Indians 
until ho was called to the presidency of 
Princeton College, but ho died thirty-four 
days after his installation, March 22, 1758. 
Eel wards is among America’s most original 
thinkers in metaphysics, in virtue of his 
rigidly Calvinist treatise on the Freedom of the 
Will (1754). Other works were Original Sin 
(1758), Christian Virtne (1788) and The End 
for which God created the World {11 %9). See 
Leslie Stephen’s Hours in a Library (2nd 
series, 1876), and Life by Prof. Allen (1889). 

(5) Jonathan (1 745-'! 801), second son of 
(4), born in Northampton, Mass., graduated 
at New Jersey in 1765. He became in 1769 
pastor at White Haven, Conn., in 1796 at 
Colebrook, Conn., and in 1799 president of 
the new college at Schenectady, New York. 
His works include A Dissertation concerning 
Liberty and Necessity (1797) and On the 
Necessity of the Atonement (1785). See 
A. V. G. Allen’s monograph (1889), 

(6) Oliver (18 35-1 904), American Federal 
general, born at Springfield, Mass., distin- 
guished himself in the battle of the Wilderness 
(1864), and at Sailor’s Creek, where he 
captured Generals Custis, Leo and Ewell, 

(7) Richard (c. 1523-66), English playwright, 
was born in Somerset, studied at Corpus 
Christi College, Oxforcl, and became choir- 
master of the Chapel Royal. 

EDWIN, St (585-633), king of Northumbria, 
was the son of Ella, king of Deira, who died 
in 588, whereupon Ethelric, king of Bernicia, 
seized his territories. He was brought up in 
North Wales, and at length found refuge with 
Redwald, king of East Anglia, who took up 
arms on his behalf against Ethelfrith, the son 


of his oppressor, who was defeated and killed 
in a great battle (617). Edwin now obtained 
Deira, and overrunning Bernicia, formed a 
united Northumbria, extending northward to 
Edinburgh, which he fortified, and which still 
retains his name. Ho next conquered the 
West Riding, and pushed his power westward 
as far as Anglesca and Man. After Redwald’s 
death he also obtained the ovcrlordship of 
East Anglia, and by a victory over the West 
Saxons that of all England, save Kent 
Edwin had already married Etliclburga 
daughter of Ethclbert, the convert of Augus- 
tine. Under Paulinus’ inniieiicc ho was 
converted to Christianity, and baptized with 
his nobles in 627. He fell in battle with 
Mercians and Wel.sh at Hcathfield (probably 
Hatfield Chase, Yorkshire), and was after- 
wards canonized. See Alexander Smith’s 
poem, Edwin of Deira (1861). 

KECKIIOUT, Gerbraml van den, aykliom 
(1621-74), religious painter, a pupil of 
Rembrandt’s, was born and died at Amster- 
dam. 


EEDEN, Eredcrik Willem van, (iyUk}n (1860- 
1932), Dutch poet and writer, born at 
Haarlem, left a promising mctlical career for 
literature. In addition to lyrical verso ho 
wrote plays, incliuling the social satire 
IJslmunl and the tragedy De Heks van 

Haarlem (1915), also novels such as Johannes 
Viator (1892) and De Kleine Johannes (1886- 
1906) of which the latter has been translated 
into English. 8cc studies by L. J. M. Fcbcr 
(1922) and Kallf (1927). 

EGAN, (1) Maurice EraiH'ois (1852 1924), 
American diplomat and writer, born at 
Philadelphia, minister to Denmark from 1907, 
wrote interesting reminiscences, particularly 
of the First World War period, as well as 
poetry, short stories, Ac. 

(2) Bierce (1772 1849), lingUsh writer, 
born in London, was the author of many 
works, including Boxkma (1818-24) and Lfe 
in London (1821). 'fhe last, immortalized in 
Thackeray’s Roundabout Papers, had coloured 
illustrations by the brothers Cruikshank.— 
His son, Pierce (1814 80), wrote innumerable 
novels, for Reynolds* Miscellany chiefly and 
the X^ondon Journal, 


EGBERT (d. 839), king of the West Saxons, 
was son of Ealbmimd of Kent. For laying 
claim to the West Saxon kingship after the 
death of Cynogils (786), he was driven to 
Charlemagne’s court, whence ho returned in 
802 to fill the tlxrono of Wessex. After twelve 
years came a war with the Cornish, and on© 
with the Mercians, in which the groat victory 
of Bllanduno (probably near Winchester) 
secured him the over-lordship of Mercia. 
In 829 the Northumbrians also accepted him 
as their suzerain, and thus Egbert became the 
first real king of England, though ho did not 
assume that style. In 835 Egbert was 
defeated by Scandinavian pirates m a battle 
in Dorsetshire, but in 837 he defeated, at 
Hengostdune near the Tamar, a huge 
northern host allied with Cornish insurgents. 

EGBERT, St (639-729), a Northumbrian who 
lived much in Ireland, and died in Iona. 

EGEDE, Hans, a/si’-d^ (1686-1758), the 
apostle of Greenland, was born in Norway, 
and was pastor of Vagen 1707-17. In 1721, 
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after studying the language, he embarked for 
Greenland, with his wife, two sons and some 
companions. Me remained there fifteen 
years and secured a permanent footing for 
the Christian mission. The death of his wife 
in 1736 drove him from Greenland, but at 
Copenhagen he was busy promoting the 
Greenland mission, of which in 1740 he 
became bishop. Sec his Det gamle Grdnland^s 
nye Perlustration (1729 and 1741). — His son, 
Paul (1 708“- 89), born in Norway, succeeded 
him, and, as bishop, completed in 1766 the 
translation of the New Testament, besides a 
catechism (1756) and prayer-book (1783). 

EGERTON, e/'-, an English family including 
Earls and Dukes of Bridgewater, Earls of 
Ellesmere and their descendants, among 
them the following: 

(1) Francis, Srd Duke of Bridgewater (1736- 
1803), known as the ‘ father of British inland 
navigation % constructed, after the plans of 
the celebrated Brindley (q.v.) the earliest 
canal in England, 42 miles long, uniting 
Worslcy with Manchester and Runcorn on 
the Mersey above Liverpool. 

(2) Francis, 1st Earl of Ellesmere (1800 -57), 
English statesman, second son of the 1st 
Duke of Sutherland, was born in London, 
and educated at Eton and Christ Church, 
Oxford. Ho was Irish secretary (1828 -30) 
and secretary for war (1830). In 1833, on 
succeeding to the Bridgewater estates, he 
assumed the name of Eger ton, and in 1846 
was created Earl of Ellesmere. He translated 
Faust, <&:c. 

(3) Francis Henry, Sth Earl of Bridgewater 
(1756-1829), son of John Egerton, Bishop of 
Durham, was a prebendary of Durham, but 
lived in Paris for many years and kept his 
house and garden full of animals dressed up 
like manikins, because ho was fond of shoot- 
ing. He left £8000 to bo paid to the author 
of the best treatise on the subject of God 
manifested in Creation, which was eventually 
awarded to eight authors of the ‘ Bridgewater 
Treatises *, by the president of the Royal 
Society. 

(4) John, 1st Earl of Bridgewater, son of (5), 
whose induction as lord lieutenant of Wales 
at Ludlow Castle (1634) provided the 
occasion for Milton’s Comas. 

(5) Sir Thomas, Baron Ellesmere and 
Viscount Brackley (1540-1617), English 
lawyer and statesman, father of (4), was 
educated at Brasenose College, Oxford, and 
Lincoln’s Inn and was called to the bar in 
1572. Acquiring a largo practice in chancery, 
he became solicitor-general in 1581, a 
confidant of Queen Elizabeth and James I 
despite Lord Burghley, a friend of Francis 
Bacon and Essex, took part in the trial of 
Mary, Queen of Scots (1586) and of Essex 
(1600-01) and became lord chancellor in 
1603. H© helped to draft the Act of Union 
of England and Scotland (1606) and in the 
struggle with Coke and the courts of common 
law, maintained the supremacy of his own 
court, Coke’s friends corrupting his title to 
‘ Break-Law 

EGGE, Peter Andreas, ay'gi (1869- ), 

Norwegian novelist, born at Trondheim. 

Of humble peasant stock and too poor to 
pursue his education, he was a discovery of 
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Knut Hamsun (q.v.), who arranged for the 
publication of his first novel. Common People 
(1891). His first real success was with The 
Heart (1917), which is a serious and penetrat- 
ing study of marriage between two dissimilar 
personalities, and Hansine Solstad (1926), 
a delicate, sympathetic delineation of a 
woman wrongfully accused of theft in her 
youth, whose supposed crime dogs her 
through life. Egge has also written plays in 
which he follows Ibsen in creating drama 
from defects of character. 

EGGLESTON, Edward (1837-1902), Ameri- 
can author, born at Vevay, Ind., was 
Methodist minister, editor, and wrote The 
Booster Schoolmaster (1871) and The Faith 
Doctor (1891). 

EGIDIUS. See Giles, St. 

EGINHARD. See Einhard. 

EGINTON, Francis (1737-1805), a reviver in 
1781 of glass-painting at Birmingham. 

EGLINTON AND WINTON, Archibald 
William Montgomerie, 13th Earl of ( 1 8 1 2-6 1 ), 
twice lord-lieutenant of Ireland, was a 
well-known patron of the turf and field- 
sports, and is chiefly remembered for his 
splendid reproduction of a tournament at 
Eglinton Castlo in 1839. Amongst the 
knights was Louis Napoleon. See Sir W. 
Fraser’s Memorials of the Montgomeries 
(1859). 

EGMONT, Lamoral, Count of, Prince of 
Gavre (1522-68), Flemish statesman and 
soldier, was born at the castle of La Hamaide, 
in Hainault. Ho accompanied Charles V to 
Algiers in 1541 and in all his later campaigns, 
distinguished himself at St Quentin (1557) and 
Gravelincs (1558), for which he was made 
governor of Flanders and Artois. He now 
sided with the party in the Netherlands that 
was dissatisfied with Philip’s Catholic policy, 
and from a courtier became a hero of the 
people; but it is doubtful whether he was 
actuated by high motives or by self-interest 
and disappointed ambition. At any rate, 
when insurrections took place, he broke with 
tlio Prince of Orange and the * Beggars’ 
League He seemed to have restored order 
and to have gained the confidence of the 
Duke of Alva, now (1567) lieutenant-general 
to the Netherlands; but suddenly he and 
Count Horn were seized, condemned to 
death, and beheaded at Brussels. See a work 
by Juste (1862) and Motley’s Dutch Republic 
(1856). 

EHRENBERG; Christian Gottfried (1795- 
1876), naturalist, born at Delitzsch in Prussian 
Saxony, travelled in Egypt, Syria, Arabia and 
Central Asia. His works on microscopic 
organisms founded a new branch of science, 
and it was he who discovered that phos- 
phorescence in the sea is caused by living 
organisms. 

EHRENBURG, Ilya (1891- ), Russian 

writer, born in Moscow, worked for many 
years in Paris as a journalist. Among his 
best works are The Aaventures of Julio Jurento 
(Eng. tr. 1930), a novel satirizing the after- 
math of the first World War, and The Fall of 
Paris (1941), a story of World War IL He 
was awarded the Lenin prize in 1944. 

EHRLICH, Paul, ayr%eKB (1854-1915). 
Oermw bacteriologist, bom of Jewish family 
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at Strehlen, Silesia, was a pioneer in haema- 
tology, and discovered salvarsan. He was 
joint winner, with Metchnikov, of the 1908 
Nobel prize for medicine. 

EICHENDORFF, Joseph Freiherr von, fKH'e//- 
dorf (1788-1857), German poet, novelist and 
critic, born near Ratibor, is best remembered 
for his romantic lyrics, though two of his 
novels, Aus dem Leben eines Tau^enichts 
(1826) and Das Marniorbild (1826), have 
been translated into English. 

EICHHORN, Johann Gottfried, iKii' horn 
(1752-1827), German biblical scholar, born 
at Dorrenzimmern in Franconia, became in 
1775 professor of OricnUil Languages at 
Jena, in 1788 at Gottingen. His Introductions 
to the Old and New Testaments (1780“d8l4) 
were the first attempt to apply the ordinary 
methods of literary criticism to Scripture. 
Ho derived each of the four gospels from one 
original Greek gospel. 

EIFI^EL, Gustave, efel (1832-1923), French 
engineer, born at Dijon, designed notable 
bridges and viaducts. The EilTcl Tower, 985 
feet high, was erected in 1887-89 on the 
Champ-do- Mars in Paris at a cost of £260,000. 
In 1893 ho was condemned to two years* 
imprisonment and lined for breach of trust 
in connection with the Panamd Canal. 
EIJKMAN, Oirisliaan, iKii'mmi (1858-I930), 
Dutch physician, was first to produce experi- 
mentally a dietary dolicicncy disease and to 
propose the conception of * essential food 
factors later called vitamins. Ho shared 
the Nobel prize for Medicine with Hopkins in 
1929. 

EINAUDI, Luigi, ay-now' dee (1874- ), 

was professor of public finance at Turin 
(1902“49), senator (1915-45), president of 
Italy (1948-55). 

EINHARD, or Eginhard (c. 770-840), Frankish 
historian, born in East Franconia, was sent 
to the court of Charlemagne, where ho 
became a pupil of Alcuin and a favourite 
(but not the son-in-law) of the emperor, as 
also of his successor Louis. For years lay 
abbot of various monasteries, he ultimately 
retired to Mdhlheim. His Life of Charle- 
magne (c. 820) is the great biographical work 
of the middle ages (edns. by Jafl'6, 1876; 
Holder, 1882; Garrod and Mowat, 1915; 
Eng. trans. by Glaister, 1877). His Annales 
Francorum embraces the period 741-829; 
his Epistolcs number sixty-two. See French 
edition of his works by Teulet, with trans- 
lation and Life (1848), 

EINSTEIN, tn-stm, (1) Albert (1879-1955), 
German-bom mathematical physicist, who 
ranks with Galileo and Newton as one of the 
great conceptual revisors of man’s under- 
standing of the universe, was born March 14 
at Ulm, Bavaria, of Jewish parents, was 
educated at Munich, moved with his parents 
to Milan in 1894 but completed his educa- 
tion at Aarau and the Ztlrich Polytechnic, 
under Minowski. Taking Swiss nationality 
in 1901, he was appointed examiner at the 
Swiss Patent Office (1902-05) and began to 
publish original papers on the theoretical 
aspects of problems in physics, such as the 
Brownian movement, Planck’s quantum 
theory, &c. He became world famous by his 
special (1905) and general (1916) theories of 


relativity. The special theory provided, by 
the merging of the traditionally absolute 
concepts of space and time into a space-time 
continuum, a new system of mechanics 
which could accommodate Maxwell’s electro- 
magnetic field theory as well as the hitherto 
inexplicable results of the Michelson-Morley 
experiments (from 1881) on the speed of 
litjht, which showed that the relative velocities 
of light from the sun were the same in the 
direction of the earth’s rotation as when 
opposed to it. Neither of these was consis- 
tent with Newtonian mechanics with its 
insistence on * action at a distance ’ and a 
light-bearing spacc-rcfcrcntial other. Einstein 
showed that m the case of rapid relative 
motion involving velocities approaching the 
speed of light, puzzling phenomena such as 
decreased size and mass are to be expected. 
Furthermore, special relativity allowed the 
laws of nature to be written in a mathematical 
form which was the sumo for all observers 
not acted upon by a force. His general 
theory (1916) waived this inertial requirement 
for observers and accounted for the slow 
rotation of the elliptical path of the planet 
Mercury which Newtonian gravitational 
theory failed to do. In 1909 a special 
professorship was created for Einstein at 
Zurich, in 19U ho became professor at 
Prague, in 1912 ho returned to Zurich and 
from 1914 to 1933 ho was director of the 
Kaiser Wilhelm physical Institute in Berlin. 
An important consequence of Einstein’s 
theory, that the wavelength of light emitted 
by atoms should bo inliuenccd by gravita- 
tional licld, was substantiated in 1919 by the 
observations by Eddington and others con- 
ducted during tlie solar eclipse which show 
that light rays from distant stars bend when 
passing through the sun’s gravitational field. 
After Hitler’s rise to power, he left Germany, 
renounced German citizenship, lectured at 
Oxford and Cambridge, and from 1934 at 
Princeton, U.S.A. In September 1939 ho 
wrote his historic letter to President Roosevelt 
advising the feasibility of a super-bomb based 
on atomic fission and the danger of a German 
lead in this field. In 1940 he became an 
American citizen and was appointed professor 
at Princeton. Ho refused to accept Heisen- 
berg’s indcterminancy principle and spent the 
remainder of his life attempting by means of 
his unified field theory (1950) to establish a 
merger between quantum theory and his 
general theory of relativity similar to that 
achieved by Dirac in 1928 with the special 
theory, thus bringing sub-atomic phenomena, 
which can only be treated statistically and 
large-scale phy^sical phenomena under one 
set of determinate laws. After the war, he 
urged international control of atomic 
weapons and protested against the proceed- 
ings of the un-American Activities Senate 
Sub-Committee which had arraigned many 
of his fellow scientists. In 1960 experiments 
conducted at Harwell yielded some confirma- 
tion of Einstein’s general theory. Ho wrote 
books, About Zionism (1930) ana on Why Wat 
(1933) with Sigmund Freud. He was awarded 
the Nobel prize (1921), elected foreign mem- 
ber of the Royal Society (1921) and awarded 
its Copley medal in 1925 and the gold medal 
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of the Royal Astronomical Society (1926). 
See his expanded fourth edition. The Meaning 
of Relativity (1950) and popular accounts by 
Bertrand Russell, i-cvised Pirani (1957) and 
J. A. Coleman (1958), a Life by P. Frank 
(1948) and autobiographical note and studies 
in Einstein, Philosopher-Scientist cd. P. A. 
Schilpp (1949). 

(2) Alfred (1880-1952), German musico- 
logist, born at Munich, fled the Nazi regime 
in 1933 and lived in Florence and London. 
Pie collaborated in several well-known 
musical reference books, mchx&mg Eaglefield^s 
dictionary of Modern Music, but is perhaps 
best remembered for his work on Mozart, 
especially the revision of KochePs catalogue. 
See his posthumous Essays on Music (1958). 

EINTHOVEN, Willem, aynt'hd-fen (1860- 
1927), Dutch physiologist, became professor 
of Physiology at Leyden in 1886, invented the 
string galvanometer, causing great advances 
in electro-cardiography, and was awarded 
the Nobel prize for medicine in 1924. 

EISENHOWER, Dwight David (1890- ), 

American general and president, was born at 
Denison, Texas, of immigrant stock originat- 
ing in the Rhineland. He graduated from the 
West Point Military Academy in 1915. 
Taking the War College course in 1928 and 
gaining experience under the secretary for 
war, by 1939 ho had become chief military 
assistant to General Mac Arthur in the 
Philippines. On the war’s outbreak he 
obtained leave to return to troop duty in the 
U.S. Carefully groomed for the responsi- 
bility by General George C. Marshall, in 
1942 he assumed command of allied forces 
mustered for the amphibious descent on 
French North Africa. Without experience 
of high command, but perceptive and 
assimilative, ho rapidly learned to translate 
strategic theory into terms of practical action. 
At the same time he exhibited a rare genius 
for smoothly co-ordinating the activities of 
an inter-allied staff — perhaps his most 
valuable contribution to the war effort. His 
successful conduct of the North African 
venture, plus the preponderant American 
element in the forces earmarked for ‘ Opera- 
tion Overlord led to his selection as supreme 
commander for the 1944 cross-channel 
invasion of the continental mainland; which 
he resolutely launched despite unncrvingly 
capricious weather conditions. With an 
acute appreciation of the psychology of his 
American forces, his strategical preference 
for the drive to cross the Rhine was for a 
shoulder- to-shoulder advance in line; a 
choice of method that found some justifica- 
tion in the failure of the * left-hook ’ stroke 
at Arnhem, But his reluctance to push on 
beyond the Elbe and occupy Berlin, and his 
quiescence in the hasty dismantling of the 
Anglo-American armies, resulted in Russia’s 
emergence as the leading military power in 
Europe. In 1948 he became for a while 
president of Columbia University, and with 
the erection of NATO in 1950 he was made 
supreme commander of the combined land 
forces, but in 1952 the wide popularity which 
he had gained in Europe swept him to 
nomination and ultimate victory in the 
presidential elections. Standing as a Repub- 


lican, he won by a large majority despite the 
even balance of parties in the House, and was 
re-elected in 1956. During his first term of 
office the U.S. government was preoccupied 
with foreign policy and the campaign against 
Communism, and undercurrents of extremism 
and excess of zeal often placed the President 
in an invidious position, but his political 
inexperience was balanced by his sincerity, 
his integrity and his flair for conciliation. 
The somewhat gauche inflexibility of U.S. 
policy towards Russia, and the resultant loss 
of diplomatic initiative, his failure to assess 
accurately the Middle East situation, and the 
unfortunate ‘ spy-plane ’ incident on the eve of 
the 1960 Summit Conference lost him some 
prestige internationally, but his popularity at 
home continued almost undimmed during his 
second term. Sec his Crusade in Europe 
(1948) and critical study by M. Childs 
((1959. 

EISENSTEIN, Sergi Mikhailovich, I'zen-shtm 
(1898-1948), Russian film director, born in 
Riga, launched into films from theatrical 
scene painting. His substitution of the 
group or crowd for the traditional hero, his 
consummate skill in cutting and recutting to 
achieve mounting impressionistic effects as 
in the macabre Odessa steps sequence of 
The Battleship Potemkin (1925), besides being 
good Marxism, greatly influenced film art 
and gave birth to the British documentary 
film. Later films were Alexander Nevski 
(1938), The Magic Seed (1941) and the master- 
piece Ivan the Terrible (1944) with its sequel 
The Boyars Plot, the last named being banned 
in the Soviet Union for many years. Sec his 
notes on film aesthetics, translated and edited 
by J. Leyda, The Film Sense (1943) and Film 
Form (1951) and his notebooks, trans. X. 
Danko (1959). 

EISNER, Kurt, fs'ndr (1867-1919), German 
politician, born in Berlin, leader of the 
JBavarian revolution of 1918-19, and first 
president of the Bavarian republic, was a 
Jewish journalist. Fie was assassinated in 
Munich. See study by F. Fechenbach 
(1929). 

EKEBERG, Anders Gustaf, ay'k^-berg (1767- 
1813), Swedish chemist and mineralogist. 
Professor of Chemistry at Uppsala, he dis- 
covered the element ‘tantafum’ in 1802, 
choosing the name because of the tantalising 
work involved in finding something to react 
with it. 

EKHOF, Konrad (1720-78), German actor 
and playwright, born at Hamburg. He 
founded an experimental dramatic academy 
in Schwerin in 1753, and later opened a 
theatrical school in Hamburg, where he lived 
for most of his career. A leading member 
successively of the famous Schonemann and 
Ackermann companies and of the national 
theatre at Hamburg, he did much to raise 
the standard of acting in Germany. From 
1774 he was co-director of the Court Theatre 
at Gotha. 

ELAGABALUS. See Helxogabalxjs. 

ELCANO. See Cano (2). 

ELCHO, Lord. See Wemyss. 

ELDON, John Scott, 1st Earl of (1751-1838), 
English lawyer and politician, born at 
Newcastle, became M.P. (1782), knight and 
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solicitor-general (1788), attorney-general 
(1793), chief justice of common picas (1799), 
lord chancellor (1801; almost continuously 
till 1827), carl (1821). Eldon was a great 
lawyer, but no statesman; for forty years 
ho opposed reform and religious liberty. 
Sec Lives by Surtees (1844) and Twiss (1846), 
and Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors', 

ELEANOR OR AQUITAINE (c. 1122-1204) 
in 1137 married the ruture Louis VU of 
France, by him was divorced in 1152, and 
straightway married the future Henry II 
(q.v.) of England. 

ELEANOR OF CASTILE (d. 1290), daughter 
of Ferdinand HI, in 1254 married Edward 1 
of England. She accompanied him to the 
Crusades, and is said to have saved his life 
by sucking the poison from a wound. She 
died in Nottinghamshire, and the ‘ Eleanor 
Crosses’ at Northampton, Gcddinglon and 
Waltham Cross are survivors of the nine 
erected by Edward at the halting-places of 
her cortege. The last stopping-place was 
Charing Cross, where a rephea now stands. 

ELEANOR OF PROVENCE (d. 1291), 

daughter of Raymond Berenger IV, married 
Henry HI of England (1236), and died a nun. 

ELGAR, Sir Edward (1857-1934), English 
composer, born in Bi'oad heath near Wor- 
cester. The son of an organist and music 
dealer, Elgar was, apart from violin lessons, 
self-taught, and in his youth, as well as 
composing, ho worked as an orchestral 
violinist and became conductor of the 
Worcester Glee Club and the County 
Asylum Band, and organist of St George’s 
Roman Catholic Church, Worcester, in 
succession to his father. After his marriage 
in 1889 ho went to London, but settled two 
years later in Malvern, and devoted himself 
to composition and to winning gradual 
acceptance, particularly among provincial 
choral societies. The Enigma Variations 
(1899) and the oratorio The Dream of 
Gerontius (1900) won recognition in Germany 
and consolidated his position as the loading 
figure ill English music. After the Elgar 
Festival, held in London in 1904, the com- 
poser was knighted, and he was awarded the 
O.M. in 1911. His further works included 
the oratorios The Apostles and The Kingdom, 
two symphonies and concertos for violin and 
’cello as well as incidental music and, during 
the first World War, topical occasional music. 
After his wife’s death in 1920, Elgar composed 
little, leaving an opera and a symphony 
incomplete at his death. From 1924 he was 
master of the King’s Musick. He was the 
first figure of outstanding genius produced by 
the English musical renaissance, and his 
superb command of the orchestra and 
mastery of late-nineteenth-century musical 
styles within his own personal idiom were 
extremely influential in bringing English 
music back into the world’s regard. See 
studies by B. Maine (1933), W. H. Reed 
^1955^’ ^ MeVeagh (1955) and P. M. Young 

ELGIN, Earls of, Scottish peers of the Bruce 
family, of whom the following, in chrono- 
logical order, are noteworthy: 

(1) Hiomas Bruce, 7th Earl of Elgin and 
11th Earl of Kincardine (1766-1841), British 


diplomat and art connoisseur. While 
ambassador to the Porlc (1799-1803) ho 
became interested in the decorated sculptures 
on the ruined Parthenon at Athens, and 
because they were in danger of wilful damage 
and destruction, arranged for some of them 
to be transported to England, I'his action 
brought criticism and accusations of vandal- 
ism, but the carl was vindicated by a govern- 
ment committee and the lilgin Marbles were 
purchased for the nation in 1816 and ulti- 
mately placed in the British Museum. 

(2) James Bruce, 8Bi Earl of Efiiin and 12th 
Karl of Kincardine (1811 63), son of (1), was 

As governor of Jamaica 
^ governor-general of Canada 

(184-7 -54), he displayed great administrative 
abilities. While on his way to China in 1857 
as plenipotentiary, he heard at Singapore of 
the Indian mutiny, and diverted the Chinese 
expedition thithcr»-riluis delaying his own 
operations, which, after some military 
operations and diplomacy, issued in the 
treaty of 'fientsin ( 1858). Ho also negotiated 
a treaty with Japan, and on his return home 
became postmaster-general. In 1860 ho was 
again in China to enforce the treaty, and in 
1861 became governor-general of India, He 
died at Dharmsala in the Punjab. See his 
Letters and Journals (1872); and Lives by 
Bourinot and J. M. Wrong (1905), and J. L. 
Morison (1928). 

(3) Victor Alexander Bruce, 9th Eul of 
Elgin and 13th Earl of Kincardine (1849-1917), 
son of (2), born at Montreal, was educated 
at Eton and Balliol Ck)llcge, Oxford. A 
Liberal, he was viceroy of India in 1893-98, 
and in 1905 08 colonial secretary. 

ELHUYAR, Don Fansto d^ (1755 1833), Span- 
ish chemist, who in 1783 with his brother 
Don Juan extracted metallic wolfram from 
woUramite. He later became director of 
mines, first in Mexico, then in Spain. 

ELIA. See Lami), CuARLiis. 

ELIGIUS, St. , See Eloi. 

ELIJAH, Gk, PJHas (fl. c. 900 b.c.), the greatest 
of the prophets of Israel, lived during the 
reigns of Ahab and Ahaziah. See mono- 
graphs by Milligan (1887) and Cheyno(1888). 

ELIO I, (1) Charles William, LL.D. (1834- 
1926), American educator, born in Boston, 
was president of Harvard University, 1869- 
1909. Under him it doubled in strength, and 
the old curriculum was abandoned for an 
optional system of studies. Ho published, 
with Storer, two manuals of chemistry. 

(2) George, pen name of Mary Ann or 
Marian Evans (1819- 80), English novelist, 
born near Nuneaton November 22, 1819. 
In her father, Robert Evans, a Warwickshire 
land-agent, a man of strong character, wore 
seen many of the traits transferred by his 
daughter to Adam Bed© and Caleb Garth. 
She lost her mother, whom she loved devoted- 
ly, in 1836, and soon afterwards took entire 
charge of the household. Masters came 
from Coventry to teach her German, Italian 
and musi< 2 — -of the last she was passionately 
fond throughout her life. She was also an 
immense reader. In 1841 her father moved 
to Coventry, and there she met Charles 
Bray, a writer on the philosophy of necessity 
from the phrenological standpoint, and his 
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brother-in-law, Charles Hennell, who had 
published in 1838 a rationalistic Inquiry 
concerning the Origin of Christianity. At this 
time a fervent evangelical, she evidently at 
first hoped to convert her fi:iends; but before 
the end of the year she had so offended her 
father by refusing to go to church that he 
threatened to break up his household and 
go to live with his married daughter. Sub- 
sequently she witlidrew her objection to 
church-going, and the breach was avoided. 
In 1844 the work of translating Strauss’s 
Leben Jesu was transferred from Mrs Hennell 
to Marian Evans, and at this she worked 
laboriously and in scholarly fashion until its 
publication in 1846. Her father died on 
May 31, 1849, and in June she went abroad 
with Mr and Mrs Bray, who left her at 
Geneva. In March 1850 she returned to 
London, and began to write for the West- 
minster Review, She became assistant editor 
in September 1851, and the centre of a 
literary circle, two of whose members were 
Herbert Spencer and G. H. Lewes (q.v.). 
It was then that she translated Feuerbach’s 
Essence of Christianity^ the only book that 
bore her real name. Gradually her intimacy 
with Lewes grew, and in 1854 she formed a 
connection with him — the great debatable 
step of her life — which lasted until his death 
in 1878. In July 1854 she went abroad with 
him, staying three months at Weimar, where 
he was preparing for his Life of Goethe. 
After a longer stay at Berlin, they returned 
and took up their abode first at Dover, then 
at East Sheen, then at Richmond. In 1856 
she attempted her first story, * The Sad 
Fortunes of the Rev. Amos Barton ’, the 
commencement of the Scenes of Clerical Life. 
It came out in Blackwood's Magazine in 1857, 
and at once showed that a new author of 
great power had risen. ‘ Mr Gilfil’s Love 
Story ’ and * Janet’s Repentance ’ followed 
quickly. Adam Bede (1859) had the most 
marvellous success; a Mr Liggins claimed 
the authorship. The Mill on the Floss (1860), 
jSilas Marner (1861), Romola (1863) Felix 
^BoU (1866) appeared next in succession. Her 
first poem, The Spanish Gypsy (1868), was 
followed next year by Agatha^ The Legend of 
Jubal and Armgart; and in 1871-72 appeared 
Middlemarch, by some considered her greatest 
•work. After that Daniel Deronda (1876) 
showed a marked falling-off; so, too, did 
Impressions of Theophrastus Such (1879), a 
volume of somewhat miscellaneous essays. 
After the death of Lewes on November 28, 
1878, George Eliot, who was always exceed- 
ingly dependent on some one person for affec- 
tion ana support, fell into a very melancholy 
state, from which she was roused by the 
solicitous kindness of John Cross (died 1924), 
an old friend of her own and of Lewes’s, 
whom she married on May 6, 1880. Their 
married life lasted but a few months; she 
died in Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, on December 
22, and was buried in Highgate Cemetery, 
in the grave next to that of Lewes. As a 
novelist, George Eliot will probably always 
stand among the greatest of the English 
school; her pictures of farmers and trades- 
men, and the lower middle class generally 
of the Midland counties, are hardly surpassed 


in English literature. See her Life^ ed. by 
J. W. Cross (3 vols. 1885-86), and mono- 
graphs by Mathilde Blind (1883), Oscar 
Browning (1890), Sir Leslie Stephen (1902), 
Gardner (1912), Deakin (1913), Miss Haldane 
(1927), A. Paterson (1928), J. Bennett (1948), 
L. Hanson (1952); also Letters ed. G, S. 
Haight (1954-56) and B. Hardy (1959). 

(3) Sir John (1592-1632), English statesman 
born at Port Eliot, near St Germans, Corn- 
wall, entered parliament in 1614, was 
knighted in 1618, in 1619 was appointed 
vice-admiral of Devon, and in 1624 figured 
as an adherent of Buckingham. But in 1625 
he broke with Buckingham, and in the 
parliament of 1626, in which Eliot was the 
leading spirit, his policy, one of antagonism 
to the king, cuhninated in Buckingham’s 
impeachment. For this he was confined for 
eight days in the Tower. In the parliament 
of 1628 Eliot denounced arbitrary taxation, 
and helped to force the Petition of Right 
from Charles. For again protesting against 
the king’s proceedings he was, on March 4, 
1629, sent with eight other members to the 
Tower, and, refusing to acknowledge himself 
in error, was kept in confinement until his 
death of consumption, November 27, 1632. 
In prison he wrote an account of Charles’s 
first parliament, Negotium Fosierorum (first 
printed in 1881); a philosophico-political 
treatise, The Monarchy of Man (1879); and 
An Apology for Socrates (1881), a vindication 
of his own public conduct* also De Jure 
Majestatis and his Letter-book^ both published 
in 1882. See Life by John Forster (1864; 
2nd ed. 1871). 

(4) John (1604-90), the ‘ Indian Apostle 
was born at Widford, Herts., graduated at 
Cambridge, took orders, left England on 
religious grounds and settled at Roxbury, 
Mass. In 1646 he began to preach to the 
Indians at Nonantum nearby, establishing 
his native converts, who numbered 3600 in 
1674, in settlements. But the numbers 
diminished after the war with a native King 
Philip (1 675) and at the hands of the English. 
He died at Roxbury. He translated the Bible 
into the native dialect and helped to prepare 
‘The Bay Psalm-Book’ (Cambridge, 1640), 
the first book to be printed in New England. 
See Life by Francis (1836). 

5) Sir Thomas. See Elyot. 

6) Thomas Stearns (1888- ) , American- 
born British poet, critic and dramatist, was 
born in St Louis, Missouri. After four years 
at Harvard (where the chief influence upon 
his development was that of Irving Babbitt 
with his ‘ selective ’ humanism and his 
resistance to modern trends) he spent a year 
in Paris, attending lectures and improving 
his command of the French language. He 
returned to Harvard to study philosophy for 
three years; William James had died but he 
had other distinguished teachers, such as 
Josiah Royce and George Santayana, and, 
for a time, Bertrand Russell. A travelling 
scholarship from Harvard took him to 
Oxford for a year, where he worked on a 
doctoral dissertation of F. H. Bradley, and 
read Plato and Aristotle under H. H. Joachim. 
Persuaded by Ezra Pound, to whom he had 
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shown his poems, he remained in England 
where he has lived ever since, taking up 
naturalization in 1927. After teaching for 
a term in High Wycombe, and for a year at 
Highgate Junior School, he worked for eight 
years in Lloyds Bank before becoming a 
director of the publishing firm of Faber. The 
enthusiastic support of Pound led to the 
publication of ElioEs first volume of verse, 
Prufrock and Other Observations (1917). He 
was introduced by Bertrand Russell into the 
Bloomsbury Circle, where the quality of his 
work was immediately recognized. His next 
two small volumes, the more important of 
which was The Waste Land (1922), were 
published by Leonard and Virginia Woolf at 
the Hogarth Press. The Waste Land was 
mistakenly taken to be the cynical out- 
pouring of frustrated post-war youth, whereas 
the last section clearly points to a ‘ resurrec- 
tion The Hollow Men which followed in 
1925 gave more excuse for regarding Eliot at 
that point as a cynical defeatist. 

The Waste Land had appeared in the first 
nuinbor of The Criterion^ a quarterly review 
which Eliot edited from its beginning to its 
demise early in 1939. The first article in the 
first number was by Saintsbury, a guarantee 
of the traditional character of this famous 
magazine. While the editorial contributions 
showed the marked influence of Irving Bab- 
bitt, and of the writings of Charles Maurras, 
The Criterion aimed at impartiality in present- 
ing opposed political philosophies: finding 
room on the one hand for J. S. Barnes's 
defence of Fascism, and on the other for 
expositions of Marxism by A. L. Rowso and 
Joseph Needham, and for Hugh M’Diarmid’s 
Second Hymn to Lenin. 'The Criterion is 
indispcnsablo for a study of ideas, political 
and religious, between the wars, as well as for 
the literary developments, both here and 
abroad during that period. In 1927, the year 
in which ho became a British subject, he was 
baptized and confirmed, having been bred a 
Unitarian. The publication of a volume of 
essays For Lancelot Andrewes (1928) gave his 
first public statement of his adherence to the 
Anglo-Catholic movement within the Church 
of England. Ash Wednesday (1930) is the 
first fruits of this now sacramental attitude. 
The religious plays The Mock (1934) and 
Murder in the Cathedral (1935) which followed 
sealed his reputation as the poet who had 
revived the verse play in the interests of 
Catholic devotion. His later dramas, The 
Cocktail Party (1950), The Family Reunion 
(1939), The Confidential Clerk (1954) and 
The Elder Statesman (1958), were to aim at 
being West-end successes rather than sacred 
plays in church precincts, but Catholic 
doctrine inspired all these plays, sometimes to 
the embarrassment of critics and audience 
alike. Before this incursion into the theatre 
world Mr Eliot delivered himself of his 
greatest work Four Quartets (1944), which 
despite its obscurity is one of the greatest 
philosophical poems in the language. The 
most rewarding is probably the last, Little 
Gidding, which with 17th-century religious 
dissension in mind promises reconciliation. 
The influence of Dante is supreme in this 
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noble poem. Eliot's critical work consists of 
literary criticism and social criticism. The 
former is least controversial when he deals 
with individual authors —the Jacobean drama- 
tists in The Sacred Wood (1920), For Lancelot 
Andrewes, the admirable Homage to Dryden, 
the introduction to a selection of Kipling and 
the like. When ho writes or lectures on 
literature generally he can bo very provocative 
as in his Modern Education and the Classics 
(1934), where ho said that the Classics wore 
to be studied not for their own sake but as a 
buttress for the Faith; and in After Strange 
Gods (1936), where he tries to stretch some 
groat writers on the Procrustean bed of 
‘Christian Sensibility’. In social criticisms 
as in The Idea of a Christian Society (1939) 
and Notes Towards (he definition of Culture, 
he is hierarclial and undemocratic. To 
account for Eliot’s unique position both as 
poet and critic we must forget these contro- 
versial writings and place ourselves in the 
war years, 19 14 T 8, when it was clear that 
Georgian poetry, which was the last phase of 
Romantic poetry, was exhausted. 'The new 
poetry, as announced by Ezra Pound, T. E. 
Hulmc and Eliot, was to be related to modern 
life and expressed in modern idiom, prefer- 
ably in free verse. Rhetoric and romantic 
cliches were to he avoided. Influenced by 
the French poets Laforgue and Corbi6re 
and also by the Jacobean dramatists, Eliot 
realized (he programme in his satiric vorso. 
In the phrase he coined, ‘ dissociation of 
sensibility he drew attention to the loss of 
sensual quality in poetic language since the 
1 7th century. Another phrase he invented, 

* objective correlative referred to the myths 
or symbolism which provide a working theme 
for the poet ‘“-hence in his case the dense 
obscurity of much of his Four Quartets, In 
his late essay ‘Milton U' (On Poetry and 
Poets 1957) he confessed that ho and his 
friends had insisted over much on these ideas 
and this was a sort of recantation for his 
abuse of Milton. But critics today have no 
doubt of the salutary cficct of tlicir crusade 
and of Eliot's poetry as having justified it. In 
1948 he was awarded the O.M. and in the 
same year ho was awarded the Nobel prize 
for literature. In addition to the works 
mentioned above, his writings include The 
Use of Poetry and the Use of Criticism (1933), 
Elizabethan Essays (1934), Collected Poems 
(1909-35) (1936), On Poetry and Poets 
(1957). See studies by F. O. Matthiossen 
(1947) Helen Gardner (1949) M. C. Brad- 
brook (1950) and E. Drew (1950). The 
symposium by N. Braybrook (1958) besides 
appreciation provides some details of the life 
of this very reticent poet, D. Gallup pub- 
lished a bibliography m 1952. See also study 
by H. Kenner (1960), 

ELIOTT, George Augustus, See FIeathweld. 

ELIZABETH. Two Queens of England. 

Elizabeth I 0533-1603), the daughter of 
Henry VIH by his second wife, Anne Bolcyn, 
was born in Greenwich Palace, September 7, 
1533. When her father married Jane Seymour 
in 1536, she and her half-sister Mary were 
declared illegitimate, and her early years 
were passed under a cloud, though profitably 
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so far as intellectual discipline was concerned. 
Her governesses and teachers were almost all 
devotees of the New Learning, while some 
were adherents of Reformation principles. 
During Edward VFs reign Elizabeth was 
subjected to the dubious attentions of Lord 
Seymour, high admiral of England; on 
Edward’s death (1553) she sided with Mary 
against Lady Jane Grey and the Duke of 
Northumberland, but her identification with 
Protestantism aroused the suspicion of Mary 
and her counsellors, and led to her being 
implicated in Wyatt’s rebellion (1554), and 
imprisoned in the Tower and at Woodstock. 
When Mary died, November 17, 1558, 
Elizabeth, then twenty-five years of age, 
ascended the throne amid the acclamation 
alike of Protestants, who saw in her advent a 
cessation to the persecutions, and of Catholics 
who had more than a suspicion of her 
indifference in ecclesiastical matters. But 
her political sagacity enabled her at once to 
perceive that her part in Europe must be that 
of a Protestant sovereign, while her courage 
led her to act promptly. Presumably by the 
advice of Sir William Cecil (afterwards Lord 
Burghloy), whom she appointed chief 
secretary, she issued a proclamation to the 
effect that the church service be read in 
English, and the elevation of the host be 
discontinued. Pope Paul IV held that, being 
illegitimate, she must resign all pretensions 
to the crown, which ho claimed a right to 
dispose of, England being a fief of the holy 
see; the sole result was to make Protestantism 
and patriotism synonymous in England. The 
Anglican Church, with its Thirty-nine Articles, 
its Book of Common Prayer and its acknow- 
ledgment of the headship of the sovereign, 
was then and there virtually established in its 
present form. Of the prelates who wore in 
ofiice only Kitchin, Bishop of Llandaff, 
agreed to the innovations, but of 9000 clergy, 
fewer than 200 resigned their livings. The 
policy of Elizabeth’s ministry was one of 
peace and economy. They found the nation 
at war with Franco and Scotland, and one of 
their first acts was to secure peace upon 
favourable terms. To strengthen her own 
throne, Elizabeth secretly helped the Protes- 
tants in Scotland, Franco and the Low 
Countries. To prevent foreign interference 
in English matters was the mainspring of her 
foreign policy; and she lost no opportunity 
of weakening any power that unduly threat- 
ened her authority. The great blot upon 
Elizabeth’s name was the execution of Mary, 
Queen of Scots (q.v.). She did not pursue a 
straightforward course when her rival was 
thrown into her hands in 1568, Some of 
her ministers were prepared to remove a 
life which might be turned into a dangerous 
tool in the hands of the Catholics. Elizabeth 
shrank from that course, but had not 
the courage or generosity to liberate Mary. 
Instead, she kept her a prisoner, and thus 
for years gave cause for conspiracy after 
conspiracy among the English Catholics; 
one of them cost the Duke of Norfolk his 
head. The discovery of every new plot led 
to demands on the part of parliament for tlie 
execution of Mary. The plots then took a 
graver aspect ; the assassination of Elizabeth 
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and the placing of Mary on the throne 
became their object. On the discovery of 
Babington’s conspiracy (1586) the popular 
cry was irresistible, and was joined in by 
Cecil, Walsingham and others, who had 
sinned too deeply against Mary to run the 
risk of her succession to the throne. With 
apparent reluctance, Elizabeth consented, and 
Mary was executed at Fotheringay Castle, 
February 8, 1587. The participation of the 
Catholic party in the plots was met by 
persecution. Many suffered under an Act 
passed in 1585, making it treason for a 
priest to be in England, and felony to harbour 
one. These cruel measures brought upon 
England the most menacing foreign attack 
she had yet suftered. Philip of Spain had 
with growing anger watched England incite 
rebellion among his Netherlands subjects, and 
allow her sea captains to devastate the Spanish 
harbours. His ostensible reasons for war, 
however, were to restore the Catholic faith, 
and to avenge the death of a Catholic queen. 
Years had been spent in preparation. In 1588 
the ‘ Invincible Armada ’ sailed from the 
Tagus, with 8000 sailors and 20,000 soldiers, 
while a land army of 100,000 men was to be 
transported from the Netherlands under the 
Duke of Parma. The news aroused all 
England, and every man who could carry 
arms — Protestant and Catholic alike — was 
enrolled in the forces. Elizabeth herself was 
slow to admit the danger, although it was 
apparent to all her advisers, and she hesitated 
lamentably as to the steps to be taken to 
meet it. Her parsimony in such matters as 
the naval commissariat led to the risk of 
disaster, and prevented the victory from 
being so complete as it could have been. 
But to the army assembled at Tilbury she 
showed the courage of her race; her speech 
has the true ring of patriotism. A fleet of 
200 vessels and 15,000 seamen was with great 
difficulty gathered on the southern coasts, and 
waited the attack. It came in July 1588, and 
was only repelled by the skill and daring of 
the great captains of the time, Howard, 
Drake, Hawkins and Frobisher, providen- 
tially assisted by the elements. Elizabeth 
died at Richmond, March 24, 1603. From 
her father she inherited physical strength, 
resolution, energy, hauteur, a fiery temper, 
an inclination to cruelty and to coarseness, 
and a passion for splendour: to her mother 
may be attributed such physical attractions 
as she possessed, and probably also her 
insincerity, jealousy and love of artifice. 
From her sixteenth year to her fifty-sixth, 
one matrimonial scheme or violent passion, 
not always remarkable for delicacy, suc- 
ceeded another. But her heart was most 
profoundly touched by Robert Dudley, Earl 
of Leicester, a handsome and clever, though 
shallow and dissolute man. Beyond a doubt 
she would have married him but for Cecil’s 
remonstrances. After Leicester’s death, 
Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, succeeded 
to his position as favourite. Elizabeth’s 
relations towards him, however, were rather 
those of a mother towards a spoiled child. 
When he was beheaded for rebellion in 1601 
she does not seem to have exhibited much 
grief. She had inherited Tudor views as to 
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tho absolute supremacy of the crown over 
parliament. During tho last thirteen years 
of her reign parliament assembled in 1592, 
1597 and 1601; and although, partly owing 
to her tact and partly to its timidity, no actual 
collision occurred between them, it protested 
against monopolies, and sought to curtail 
Elizabeth’s expenditure. ‘ The golden days 
of good Queen Bess ’ — of Shakespeare and 
Sidney — is emphatically the period in which 
England took up her position as a world 
power, and it is impossible to believe that 
Elizabeth had no personal part in making it 
what it was. The ‘ Virgin Queen ’ was cruel, 
capricious, insincere, at once unpleasantly 
masculine and weakly feminine, but she was 
highly popular with her subjects, and this 
popularity cannot be quite explained away 
by circumstances outside of herself. She had 
unquestionably the invaluable faculty — in 
her case it almost amounted to genius — of 
selecting as her political advisers the most 
capable of the men around her. Sec Life by 
J. E. Neale (1938 ed.) and his study on 
Elizabeth’s parliaments (1953); also works 
by F. A. Mumby (1909, 1914), F. Chamberlin 
(1921); Wicsencr’s La Jeunes'se (V Elisabeth 
(trans. 1879), Hume’s Courtships of Queen 
Elizabeth (1904), A. L. Rowsc’s England Oj 
Elizabeth (1950), and The Reign of Elizabeth 
by J* B. Black (Oxford Hist, of England, 1936) 
and study by B, Jenkins (1958). 

Elizabeth 11 (1926- ), formerly Princess 
Elizabeth Alexandra Mary, born in London 
on April 21, 1926, was proclaimed Elizabeth 
II on the death of her father, George VI, on 
February 6, 1952, and crowned on June 2, 
1953. In December 1952 were announced 
tho styles of the royal title as applicable to 
the Commonwealth countries, in all of which, 
including India and Pakistan, the queen is 
accepted as Head of the Commonwealth; 
she is Queen of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, of Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, Ceylon, and of her 
other Realms and Territories. Her husband, 
formerly Lieut. Philip Mountbatten, R.N. 
(1921- ), born in Corfu, was created Duke of 
Edinburgh on the eve of their wedding 
(November 20, 1947), and styled Prince Philip 
on February 22, 1957. Their son. Prince 
Charles Philip Arthur George, Duke of 
Cornwall, was born on November 14, 1948, 
heir-apparent, was given the title of Prince of 
Wales in July 1958. Their daughter, Princess 
Anne Elizabeth Alice Louise, was born on 
August 15, 1950, followed by Prince Andrew 
Albert Christian Edward on February 19, 
i960. 

ELIZABETH, Queen Consort of Great Britain. 
See George VI 

ELIZABETH (1596-1662), Queen of Bohemia, 
eldest daughter of James VI and I of Scotland 
and England, was born at Falkland, brought 
up from 1603 in England, and in 1613 
married to Frederick V (q.v.), Elector 
Palatine, who in 1619 was chosen to fill the 
throne of Bohemia. Next year the ‘ Winter 
King ’ was routed by the Catholic League, 
and the royal family endured sore poverty in 
Holland. Among their thirteen children 
were Charles Louis (1617-80), restored to the 
electorate in 1648, Rupert (q.v.), Maurice 


and Sophia (q.v.), George Fs mother. 
Elizabeth died in England. Sec Life by 
Mrs M. A. E. Green (new cd. 1909). 

ELIZABETH, Madame (1764-94), a French 
princess, sister of Louis XVI (q.v.), whose 
fate she shared heroically, like him being 
guillotined. See Life by Vergne (1947), 

ELIZABETH, St (1207-31), born at S&ros- 
Patak, the daughter of Andreas H of Hungary, 
at four was betrothed to Louis IV of Thurin- 
gia, and educated at his father’s court, tho 
Wartburg, near Eisenach. At fourteen she 
was iiiarricd, and a boy and two girls were 
tho fruit of their union. Louis, who admired 
her for her long prayers and ceaseless alms- 
giving, died as a crusader at Otranto in 1227. 
Tho saintly landgravine was deprived of her 
regency by her husband’s brother, and exiled 
on the plea that she wasted state treasures by 
her charities. After severe privations^ she 
was received into the monastery of Kitzmgen 
by tho abbess, her aunt. When the warriors 
who had followed her husband to the 
crusade returned, steps were taken to restore 
to Elizabeth her sovereign rights. She 
retired to a cottage near the castle of Marburg 
and lived in cloistered sitnplicity for the 
remainder of her days. She was canonized 
in 1235. See monographs by Montalcmbert 
(1836), W. Canton (1912); and Kingsley’s 
SainRs Tragedy (1848), 

EHZABE'I'H OE PARMA. See Farnese (3). 

ELIZABETH OE RUMANIA. See Carmen 
Sylva. 

ELIZABETH PKIROVNA (1709-62), 
Empress of Russia, the pre-nuptial daughter 
of Peter the Groat and Catharine 1, was 
passed over in 1727, 1730 and 1740, but in 
1741, on the deposition of Ivan VI was raised 
to tho throne. During her reign, in which 
throughout she was guided by favourites, a 
war with Sweden was brought to a successful 
conclusion by tho peace of Abo, Her 
animosity towards Frederick the Great led 
her to take part in tho war of tho Austrian 
Succession and in the Seven Years* War, 

ELKINGTON, George Richards (1801-65), a 
Birmingham manufacturer, from 1832 the 
introducer of electro-plating in conjunction 
with his cousin, Henry Elkington (1810-52). 

ELLENBOROUGH, Edward Law, 1st Earl of 
(1790-1871), English politician, was eldest 
son of Baron Ellenborough (1750-1818), 
lord chief-justice from 1802. He became a 
Tory M.P. (1813) and held office under 
several administrations, becoming governor- 
general of India (1841). Parliament approved 
his Afghan policy in 1843, but his treatment 
of the civil servants, and his policy of concili- 
ating tho natives by apparent sanction of 
idolatry, led to his recall in 1844. Created 
Viscount Southam and Earl of EUenborou^, 
he was first lord of the Admiralty under 
Peel in 1846. In 1858 he was minister for 
India, but the publication of a dispatch in 
which he rebuked Viscount Canning forced 
him to resign. In 1863 he expressed strong 
sympathies with Poland, and m 1864 advo- 
cated British intervention in favour of 
Denmark. Lord Colchester edited his 
Political Diary, 1828-^30 (1881). Sir A. Law 
extracts from his papers, 1842-44 (1926). 

ELLERY, WiUiam (1727-1820), American 
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politician, born in Newport, Rhode Island, 
sat in the congress of 1776, and was a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence. 
ELLESMERE. Sec Egerton. 

ELLKT , Charles (181 0-62), American engineer, 
called the ‘ Brunei of America % educated in 
France, built a number of suspension bridges 
in America, including one on the Schuylkill 
at Fairmount (1842) and another over the 
Ohio at Wheeling (1849). He also con- 
structed the James River and Kanawha 
Canal, and having advocated and demon- 
strated the use of ram-boats, built and com- 
manded a licet of them on the Mississippi, 
capturing Memphis (1862), but was killed in 
action. 

ELLICOTT, Charles John (1819-1905), after 
1897 Bishop of Gloucester (the divided see), 
was professor of Divinity at King’s College, 
London, in 1858, Hulsean lecturer (1859) and 
professor (1860) of Divinity at Cambridge, 
Dean of Exeter (1861), Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol (1863 -97). Chairman for eleven 
years of the New Testament Revision Com- 
mittee, he published commentaries on 
Galatians, Ephesians, &c., and works on the 
Sabbath, Scripture and Scepticism. 
ELLINGTON, Edward ‘Duke’ (1899- ), 

American no^ro band-leader and composer, 
born in Washington, where he formed a band 
in 1918. Throughout his career, Ellington 
has specialized in works which, though in 
jazz style, are fully composed and do not 
allow tor individual extemporization by tire 
players. International concert tours estab- 
lished his world-wide reputation, and his 
works have won a high regard from many 
serious musicians. Sec Life, ed. Gammond 
(1958). 

ELLIOT, (1) Jean (1727-1805), Scottish 
lyricist, the author of ‘ The Flowers of the 
X^orcst’, was the daughter of Sir Gilbert 
Elliot of Minto House, Teviotdale. She 
lived in Edinburgh 1756-1804, but died at 
the family seat, or at Monteviot. — Her eldest 
l3rothcr, Sir Gilbert Elliot (1722-77), was 
himself a song- writer; whilst John (d, 1808), 
the third brother, was a distinguished admiral. 
See Minto. 

(2) Walter (1888-1958), Scottish politician, 
Conservative M.P. for Lanark (1918-23), 
Kelvingrove (1924- 45) and Scottish Univer- 
sities (1946-49), was secretary of state for 
Scotland (1936-38) and minister of health 
(1938-40). Also known as a writer and 
broadcaster, he published Toryism and the 
Twentieth Century (1927). His wife. Baroness 
Katharine Elliot of Harwood (1903- ) was 
created Scotland’s first life peeress in October 
1958. 

ELLIOTSON, John (1791-1868), English 
physician, born in London, became in 1831 
professor in London University, and helped 
to establish University College Hospital. 
His conversion to mesmerism (!1837) cost 
him his professorship in 1838, but hardly 
injured his large practice. One of the first 
to use the stemoscope, he experimented on 
the action of drugs, encouraged clinical 
study, and founded the Phrenological Society. 
His name will live from the dedication of 
Thackeray’s Tendennis. 

ELLIOTT, (1) Ebenezer (1781-1849), the 


‘ Corn Law Rhymer ’, born at Rotherham, 
turned to poetry while working in his father’s 
iron-foundry, published several volumes, but 
made a prosperous living as a bar-iron 
merchant. He is chiefly remembered for his 
denunciations of social evils, especially the 
Corn Laws; his Corn Law Thymes was first 
published in 1831. There are two poor 
memoirs of Elliott by his son-in-law, John 
Watkins and ‘ January Searle ’ (George S. 
Phillips) both published in 1850. 

(2) Grace Dalrymple (c. 1758-1823), the 
daughter of an Edinburgh advocate. Hew 
Dalrymple, in 1771 married Sir John Elliott, 
M.D. (1736-86), who divorced her in 1774, 
and was the mistress successively or simul- 
taneously of Lord Valentia, Lord Chol- 
mondley, the Prince of Wales, Charles 
Windham, George Selwyn, Philippe Egalite, 
&c. She died at Ville d’Avray near Sevres, 
leaving an interesting but untrustworthy 
Journal of My Life during the Revolution, 
published in 1859 by her granddaughter, 
Miss Bentinck. 

ELLIS, (1) or Sharpe, Alexander John 
(1814-90), English philologist, educated at 
Shrewsbury, Eton and Trinity College, 
Carnbridge, wrote much on mathematical, 
musical and philological questions, and did 
more than any other scholar to advance the 
scientific study of phonetics, of early English 
pronunciation, and of existing English 
dialects. 

(2) George (1753-1815), British satirist 
and poet, born in Grenada, West Indies, 
won early popularity with his Poetical Tales 
by Sir Gregory Gander (1778), and contributed 
satires on Pitt and others to the Rolliad, 
though later he was co-founder with Canning 
of the Tory Anti- Jacobin. Scott was his 
friend from 1801, and dedicated to him the 
fifth canto of Marmion. He edited Specimens 
of the Early English Poets (1790), and 
Specimens of Early English Metrical Romances 

(3) Sir Henry (1777-1869), antiquary, was 
principal librarian at the British Museum 
from 1827 to 1856. He was knighted in 1833. 
His works include Introduction to Domesday 
Book (1833), Original Letters Illustrative of 
English History (1824-46), and an edition of 
Brand’s Antiquities (1813). 

(4) Henry Havelock (1859-1939), English 
writer on sex, born at Croydon, son of a 
sea-captain, travelled widely in Australia and 
South America before studying medicine at 
St Thomas’s Hospital, London. In 1891 he 
married Edith Lees and throughout his life 
had a number of female admirers, not least 
Olive Schreiner (q.v.). His interest in human 
biology and his own personal experiences 
led him to compile his seven volume Studies 
in the Psychology of Sex (1897-1928, r.c. 
1936), the first detached treatment of the 
subject unmarred by any guilt feelings, which 
caused tremendous controversy, but is now 
largely superseded by Freud’s clinical studies. 
A brilliant literary expositor, he founded the 
‘ Mermaid ’ senes of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean dramatists and wrote My Life 
(1940). See study by H. Peterson (1928) and 
Lives by A. Calder-Marshall and J. S. 
Collis (both 1959). 
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(5) William (1794-1872), English mis- 
sionary to the South Sea Islands, was born in 
London. The illness of his wife obliged him 
to return home in 1825, after which he 
became secretary to the London Missionary 
Society. Ellis published in 1838 a history of 
Madagascar, and after 1853 he made four 
visits to the island. He wrote Madagascar 
Revisited (1867), The Martyr Church of 
Madagascar (1870), &c. See Life by his son 
(1873). 

ELLISTON, Robert William (1774-1831), 
English actor, born in London, in 1791 ran 
away and made his d6but on the stage at 
Bath. In 1796 he appeared at the Hayniarkct 
and Covent Garden; in 1804- 09 and 1812-15 
he was a member of the Drury Lane com- 
pany; and in 1819 he became lessee and 
manager of the theatre, from which in 1826 
he retired a bankrupt. Ho afterwards played 
in the Surrey liicatrc; but dissipation 
shattered his health. Lamb's eulogy is well 
known; and to Leigh Hunt he was the * best 
lover on the stage’. See Life by Raymond 
(1845). 

ELLSWORTH, Lincoln (1880-1951), Ameri- 
can explorer, born at Chicago, helped to 
build the Canadian transcontinental railway, 
surveyed routes, &c., went on arctic expedi- 
tions with Amundsen, and was a leader of 
the polar flight in the airship Norge in 1926. 
Sec Our Polar Flight (1925) and First Crossing 
of the Polar Sea (1926), both written jointly 
with Amundsen, and his Beyond the Horizon 
(1938). 

ELLWOOB, Thomas (1639-1713), English 
Quaker, born at Crowell in Oxfordshire, was 
converted at twenty to Quakerism; in 1662 
befriended Milton, and in 1665 hired a 
cottage at Chalfont St Giles, where Milton 
might escape the plague in London. Milton 
gave him the MS. of Paradise Lost to read, 
and on returning it Ellwood said, ‘ Thou hast 
said much of “ Paradise Lost ”, but what hast 
thou to say of “ Paradise Found ”? thus 
inspiring Milton’s sequel Paradise Regained, 
Ellwood, who suflered imprisonment for his 
beliefs, » himself wrote poetry. See his 
Autobiography (1714), and work by Francos 
A. Budge (1891). 

EL MALAKH, Kamal (1918- ), Egyptian 
archaeologist, artist and art critic. In 1954 
he excavated at Giza, near Cairo, a cedarwood 
boat, which is supposed to have carried 
Cheops on his journey to the sun. 

ELM&LEY, Peter (1773-1825), English classi- 
cal scholar, known for his editions of Euri- 
pides, Sophocles, &c„ from 1798 was incum- 
bent of Little Horkesley near Colchester. In 
1823 was appointed principal of St Alban’s 
Hallj, Oxford, and Camden professor of 
Ancient History. 

ELOI, or Eligius, St (588-658), Bishop of 
Noyon and apostle of Flanders, was originally 
a goldsmith, and so became patron of smiths. 
ELPHINSTONE, (1) George Keith, Viscount 
Keith (1746-1823), son of the tenth Lord 
Elphinstone, was bom at Elphinstone Tower, 
Stirling, entered tlie navy in 1761, saw service 
in most parts of the world, and fought in the 
American and French wars. He commanded 
the expedition (1795-97) which took Capo 
Town, and the fleet which landed Aber- 
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cromby's army in Aboukir Bay (1801). He 
was made Baron Keith in 1797, and a viscount 
in 1814. See Life by Allardycc (1882). 

(2) Mountstuart (1779 1859), fourth son of 
the eleventh Lord Elphinstone, entered the 
Bengal civil service m 1795. In 1803 ho 
served with distinction on Wellesley's stalT, 
and was appointed resident at Nagpur; in 
1808 was sent as envoy to Shah Sluija at 
Cabul; and as resident from 1810 at Poona 
both ended the Mahratta war of 1817 and 
organized the newly-acquired territory. 
During his governorship ol Bombay (1819- 
1827) he founded the system of administra- 
tion, and did much to advance public educa- 
tion. He returned to England m 1829, and, 
declining the governor-generalship of India, 
lived in comparative retirement until his 
death at Limpslield, Surrey. His well-known 
History of India appeared in 1841 (7th cd. 
1889). Sec his Life (1884) by Sir H. Colc- 
brookc, who also edited his Rise of British 
Po wer in the East (1887); his Official ) Vritings^ 
with Memoir by Forrest (1884): and the Ofc 
by Cotton (‘ Rulers of India ’ scries, 1892). 

(3) William (1431-1514), Scottish states- 
man, born at Cilasgow, was ordained priest, 
spent five in F'rance, and lectured on 
law at Paris and Orleans, lie returned to 
Scotland, hold several oflice.s, and for four 
months before the death of James HI (1488) 
was chancellor. Under James IV he was 
ambassador to Franco (1491), and keeper of 
the privy seal from 1492. It was chiefly 
through Itis inducncc that the lirst printing- 
press— -that of ('hepman (q.v.) and Myllar — 
was established in Scotland. The University 
of Aberdeen (King’s College) was founded by 
him in 1494. Additions to the cathedral and 
a stone bridge over the Doc were also duo to 
him. fl'he fatal battle of Floddcn broke his 
spirit; and he died at Edinburgh not long 
after. His Breviarium Aberdonenset printed 
in 1509-10, was reprinted in 1853. 

EI.SHEIMER, Adam, elsTtlm-er (1578-1610), 
Gorman painter, born at Frank! urt, worked 
in Venice after 1598 and in Rome after 1600. 
Basing his stylo on a close study of Tintoretto 
and other Italian masters, he excelled in the 
portrayal of atmosphere and cflbcts of light, 
and exerted a profound influence on the de- 
velopment of German landscape painting. 
ELSSLER, Theresa (1808-78) and Fanny 
(1810-84), two celebrated dancers, sisters, 
and natives of Vienna. Their first triumph 
was at Berlin in 1830; in 1841, after a tour 
through Europe, they went to America, and 
excited unwonted enthusiasm. Fanny retired 
from tlie stage in 1851, and Thereso in 1850 
married Prince Adalbert of Prussia, and 
became a baroness, 

ELSTER, Julius (1854-1920), German physi- 
cist, collaborated with Geitel in producing the 
first photoelectric cell and photometer and a 
Tesla transformer. Among other achieve- 
ments they determined in 1899 the charge on 
raindrops from thunder clouds, showed that 
lead in itself is not radioactive, and that 
radioactive substances producing ionization 
cause the conductivity of the atmosphere. 
ELSTRACKE, Renold, efstrak-i (c, 1590- 
1630), one of the earliest engravers in 
England, was born probably at Hasselt in 
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Belgium. He worked chiefly for the book- 
sellers, and his engravings, including portraits 
of the kings of England, Mary Stuart, &c., 
are sought after for their rarity. 

ELTON, (1) Charles Isaac (1839-1900), 
English jurist and ethnologist, was born at 
Southampton, maternal grandson of Sir 
Charles Abraham Elton (1778-1853), trans- 
lator of Hesiod- He was called to the bar in 
1865, became Q.C., and was M.P. for West 
Somerset 1884-85 and 1886-92. He died 
April 23. He wrote much oh the law of 
property and on historical and literary topics. 

(2) Godfrey, 1st Baron (1892- ), 

English writer, educated at Rugby and 
Balliol, was a Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, and lecturer on History from 1919 
to 1939. He became active in the National 
Labour Party and stood unsuccessfully for 
Parliament, but made a name for himself as 
broadcaster, poet, essayist and biographer. 
He became secretary of the Rhodes Trust in 
1939. 

(3) James Frederic (1840-77), British 
explorer, saw service in the Indian mutiny, in 
China, and in Mexico, led expeditions in 
Mozambique and Zanzibar, explored Lake 
Nyasa, and died of malaria in Ugogo while 
seeking a route from the north end of the 
lake to the soa-coast. 

(4) Oliver (1861-1945), English literary 
historian, professor at Manchester (1890- 
1900) and Liverpool (1900-26), known for 
his Survey of English Literature (6 vols. 1912- 
1928) and critical studios of Michael Drayton 
and others. 

ELUARD, Paul, pseudonym of Eugene 
Grindal (1895-1952), French poet born at 
Saint-Denis. He associated himself closely 
with the surrealist theories of Breton. His 
first volume, Capitale de la douleur (1926), 
was followed by La Vie immediate (1934), 
LeLivre ouvert (2 vols. 1941), Podsie et v^ritd 
(1942), Le la table (1944), A Pablo Picasso 
(1944), &c. See M. Raymond De Baudelaire 
au surrdalisme (Paris 1933). 

ELVEY, Sir George (1816-93), English 
musician, born at Canterbury, from 1835 to 
1882 was organist of St George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, and in 1871 was knighted. He was 
a great choir-trainer, and did much to im- 
prove church music. See Life by Lady 
Elvey (1894). 

ELWIN, Whitwcll (1816-1900), rector of 
Booton, Norfolk, was editor of the Quarterly 
Peview (1853-60), and of the standard 
edition of Pope’s works (completed by 
Courthopc). 

ELYOT, Sir Thomas (c. 1490-1546), English 
writer, born in Wiltshire, became in 1523 
clerk of the king’s council. In 1531-32, as 
ambassador to Charles V, ho visited the Low 
Countries and Germany, having orders to 
procure the arrest of Tyndale. Member for 
Cambridge in 1542, he died at Carlton, 
Cambridgeshire. His chief work, The Poke 
Named the Gouernour (1531), is the earliest 
English treatise on moral philosophy. 

EhZE, Friedrich Karl, eTtsi (1821-89), 
German Shakespearean scholar, born at 
Dessau, applied the strict methods of 
classical philology to his texts of Shakespeare 
and other Elizabethan dramatists. 


ELZEVIR, a family of printers at Leyden, 
Amsterdam and elsewhere, who in 1592-1681 
issued some 1600 beautiful editions of Latin, 
French and Italian classics — many of them 
bibliographical prizes. The founder of the 
family, Louis (1540-1617). was bom at 
Louvain, and settled at Leyden. Five of his 
sons carried on the business — Mattliias, 
Louis, Aegidius (Giles), Jodocus (Joost) and 
Bonaventura; and Abraham and Isaac, sons 
of Matthias, were also notable. A Daniel, 
another Louis, another Abraham, and Peter, 
all maintained the traditions of the house. 
See Andrew Lang’s Books and Bookmen 
(1888), H. B. Copinger’s The Elzevir Press 
0927); and Goldsmid’s Complete Catalogue 
(1888). 

EMERSON, Ralph Waldo (1803-82), Ameri- 
can poet and essayist, was born in Boston of 
a long line of ministers. May 25, 1803. He 
graduated at Harvard in 1821, and after 
teaching at different places, became in 1829 
pastor of the Second Church (Unitarian) in 
Boston, and married his first wife, Ellen 
Louisa Tucker, who died in 1832. In that 
year he preached views on the Lord’s Supper 
which were disapproved by the majority of 
his congregation; this led him finally to 
resign his pulpit. In 1833 he came to Europe, 
and visited Carlyle at Craigenputtock, next 
year beginning that thirty-eight years’ 
correspondence which shows the two men 
with all their characteristics, different as 
optimist and pessimist, yet with many 
profound sympathies. In 1834 he removed 
to Concord, where he died, April 27, 1882, 
having in 1835 married his second wife, 
Lydia (Lidian) Jackson (1802-92). In 1836 
Emerson published a prose rhapsody entitled 
Nature, which, like his earlier poems, was 
read by few, and understood by fewer still, 
but which contains the germs of many of his 
later essays and poems. It was followed by 
‘The American Scholar’, an oration delivered 
at Harvard University. These two publica- 
tions, the first in the series of his collected 
works, strike the keynote of his philosophical, 
poetical and moral teachings. The ‘ Address 
before the Divinity Class, Cambridge, 1838 
which follows them, defined his position in, 
or out of, the church in which he had been a 
minister. A plea for the individual conscious- 
ness as against all historical creeds, bibles, 
churches, for the soul of each man as the 
supreme judge in spiritual matters, it pro- 
duced a great sensation, especially among the 
Unitarians, and much controversy followed, 
in which Emerson took no part- In 1849 he 
revisited England to lecture on Representative 
Men. His English Traits appeared in 1856, 
The Conduct of Life in 1860, Society and 
Solitude in 1870, Letters and Social Aims in 
1876. The idealist or transcendentalist in 
hilosophy, the rationalist in religion, the 
old advocate of spiritual independence, of 
intuition as a divine guidance, of instinct as 
a heaven-born impulse, of individualism in 
its fullest extent, making each life a kind of 
theocratic egoism — this is the Emerson of his 
larger utterances. For him nature was a 
sphinx, covered with hieroglyphics, for which 
the spirit of man is to find the key. See his 
Journals (10 vols. 1910-14); monographs by 
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h E. Cabot (1887), O. W. Holmes (1885), R. 
Garnett (1888), Woodberry (1907). Firkins 
(1915), Van Wyck Brooks (1934), J. Dewey 
(1938), R. L. Rush (1958). 

FMINESCU, Mihail (1850-89), Rumanian 
poet, born at Ipotcsti, studied at Czernowitz, 
Vienna and Berlin, wrote lyric verso which 
was widely read and translated. His works 
were collected in 4 volumes in 1939. See 
study by F. Lang (1928). 

EMIN PASHA, originally Eduard Schnitzer 
(1840-9^, German doctor and explorer, 
born of Jewish parents at Ncissc. He studied 
medicine at Breslau and Berlin, practised at 
Scutari (Albania), where he adopted the 
Moslem faith and usages, and after 1876, as 
Emin Effendi, was in the Egyptian service, 
becoming Bey and Pasha. Gordon appointed 
him chief medical officer of the Equatorial 
Province, employed him in diplomacy and 
administration, and in 1878 made him 
governor of the province. This post he held, 
cut off from the world, till 1889. A skilful 
linguist, he added enormously to our know- 
ledge of African languages, anthropology, 
zoology, botany and meteorology: he made 
important surveys and wrote most valuable 
geographical papers, and sent to Europe 
rich collections of plants and animals. An 
enlightened ruler, and a bitter foo to the 
slave-dealers, ho did much to civilize his 
subjects; but, isolated and hemmed in by 
enemies, was ‘ rescued ’ by Stanley’s expedi- 
tion in 1889. He accompanied Stanley to 
Zanzibar, but immediately returned to 
continue his labours and extend the Gorman 
sphere of inducncc about Lake Victoria. Ho 
never regained his old influence, and was 
marching tor the west coast when ho was 
murdered by Arabs in the Manyema country. 
See Emin Pasha in Central Africa (his letters 
and journals, 1888); Stanley’s In Darkest 
Africa (1890); German works by Stuhlmann 
(1894), G. Schweitzer (trans. 1898) and A. 
Symons (1928), 

EMLYN, Thomas (1663-1741), English l>rcs- 
byterian minister, the first in England to 
describe himself as ‘ Unitarian who was 
imprisoned and fined for blasphemy. Born 
at Stamford, he died in London. 

EMMA, See Ethelred and Eginhard. 
EMANUEL I, e^man'yoo'-el, also Manoel 
(1469-1521), king of Portugal, styled ‘ the 
Great ’ or ‘ the Fortunate succeeded John H 
in 1495. His reign, marred only by persecu- 
tion of the Jews, was the golden ago of 
Portugal. He prepared the code of laws 
which bears his name, and made his court a 
centre of chivalry, art and science. Vasco 
da Gama’s voyage round the Cape, Cabral’s 
discovery of Brazil and the expeditions under 
Albuquerque and others, encouraged by 
Emanuel, went far to make Portugal the 
first naval power of Europe and the centre of 
the commerce of the world. 

EMMERICH, Anna Katharlna, called the 
Nun of Diilmen, em'er-eeim (1774-1824), 
German nun, born near Coesfeld, who bore 
the stigmata of Christ’s passion. See 
Brentano, and Life by Schmdger (Freiburg 
1885; trans. New York, 1895), 

EMMET, (1) Robert (1778-1803), Irish patriot, 
bom in Dublin, son of the viceroy’s physician. 


EMPSON 

He left Trinity College to join the United 
Irishmen, travelled on the Continent, inter- 
viewed Napoleon and Talleyrand in 1802 on 
behalf of the Irish cause, and returned the 
next year to spend his fortune of £3000 on 
muskets and pikes. With a few confederates 
he plotted to seize Dublin Castle and secure 
the viceroy, but the rising resulled only in a 
few ruffianly murders. Emmet escaped to 
the Wicklow mountains, but returning for a 
last interview with his sweetheart, Sarah 
Curran, daughter of the orator, was arrested, 
tried on September 19, 1803, and hanged the 
following day. See Madden’s Lives of the 
United Irishmen (1846), and Lives by Poslgatc 
(1932) and L. O’Broin (1058). 

(2) Thomas Addis (1764 1827), brother of 
(1), was a very succcssrul Irish barrister, 
when in 1798 he was arrested as a United 
Irishman. After three years’ detention ho 
went in 1802 to Holland and France, and 
thence in 1804 to New York. See Memoirs 
by Haynes (1829), and MacDonagh, J’/ie 
Vicerov's Posthay: (1904). 

EMPECINADO, nickname of Don Juan 
Martin Diaz, enhpay-thee-nah'd(7 (1775- 
182.3), Spanish soldier who aetjuired great 
distinction during the Peninsular struggle, 
became in 1814 a general, but for petitioning 
Ferdinand to re-establish the C'ortes was 
banished to VaHadolid (1818). On the 
outbreak of the insurrection in 1820 he joined 
the constitutionalists; and on the absolutists’ 
triumph in 1823 was exposed in an iron cage, 
and limiUy stabbed by a soldier. 

EMPEDOCIJLS, -ped'o^kleez (d. r. 430 ».(\), 
Greek philosopher, was born at Agrigentum. 
Such was his fame as physician and sooth- 
sayer, that the people offered him the 
sovereignty; but instead ho brought in a 
democracy. It is a myth that ho threw 
himself into the crater of Etna, to seem to 
havo been translated, and that Etna rejected 
his sandals. His philosophic thought is 
bound up with poetry and myth, and was 
determined by the influence of the Elcatic 
school upon the physical theories of the Ionic 
philosophers. He assumed four primitive 
independent elements, air, water, fire and 
earth, and two moving and operating powers, 
love and hate, or affinity and antipathy. His 
theory of the universe seems to assume a 
gradual development of the perfect out of the 
imperfect, and a periodical return of things 
to the elemental state. See monographs by 
Lommatsch (1830), Raynaud (1848), Gladisch 
(1858) and Baltzcr (1879); also Matthew 
Arnold’s poem. 

EMPSON, (1) Sir Richard (d. 1510), English 
politician, in 1491 became Speaker of the 
House of Commons, and in 1504, now a 
knight, high steward of Cambridge Univer- 
sity and chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster. Throughout Henry VH’s reign he 
was employed in exacting taxes and penalties 
due to the crown. His conduct, defended by 
himself as strictly legal, was by the people 
regarded as infamous and tyrannical, and in 
the second year of Henry VlH’s reign ha was 
convicted of tyrannizing and of constructive 
treason, and beheaded on Tower Hill with 
his partner Dudley (q.v.). 

(2) William (1906- ), English poet and 
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critic, bom in Howden, Yorkshire, and 
educated at Cambridge. From 193 1-34 he 
was professor of English Literature in Tokyo, 
and at Pekin 1937-39 and 1947-53, having 
been in the interim with the B.B.C.’s Far 
Eastern Service. In 1953 he became professor 
of English Literature at Sheffield University. 
His critical works include Severi Types of 
Ambiguity (1930) and The Structure of 
Complex Words (1951). His Collected 
Foerns, noted for their wit, concentration 
and complexity of thought, were published 
in 1955. 

ENCINA, or Enzina, Juan de la, en-thee'na 
ic. 1469-c. 1534), Spanish dramatist and 
poet, born near Salamanca, was successively 
secretary to the first Duke of Alva, musical 
director in Pope Leo X’s chapel at Rome, 
and prior of Leon in Spain. Besides his 
Cancionero (1496), he wrote in 1521 a 
poetical account of his pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem. But his fame rests on his fourteen 
rather poor dramatic poems, half of them 
religious, but the other half secular, these 
last the first of the kind to be acted in Spain, 
in 1492. 

ENCKE, Johann Franz, en'kd (1791-1865), 
German astronomer, born at Hamburg, 
was at Sceberg Observatory near Gotha 
(1815-25), and subsequently became secretary 
of the Academy of Sciences at Berlin and 
director of tho Observatory. Having 
determined the orbit of the comet of 1680, 
he next solved tho problem of the sun. In 
1819 he proved that tho comet discovered by 
Pons in 1818 revolves in about 1200 days, 
and had been already observed in 1786, 1795 
and 1805; it is since called Encke’s comet. 

See Life by Bnihns (1869). 

ENOECOTT, John (c. 1588-1665), Puritan 
governor of Massachusetts, was born at 
Dorchester, England, and landed as manager 
of a plantation near Salem in 1628. He 
headed a sanguinary expedition against the 
Indians in 1636, was deputy-governor in 
1641-44, 1650 and 1654, and governor six 
times from 1644 to 1665. He died at Boston. 

See Life by C. M. Endicott (1847). 

ENOERBY, Samuel (fl. 1830-39), General 
Gordon’s grandfather, one of a firm of 
London merchants who in 1830-39 fitted out 
three Antarctic expeditions. The name 
Enderb^ Land was given in 1831 to a tract of 
Antarctica by its discoverer, John Biscoc, a 
whaler employed by the company. 

ENDERS, John Franklin (1897- ), Ameri- 

can bacteriologist, born at West Hartford, 
Conn. With his principal collaborators,Weller 
and Robins, he won the 1954 Nobel prize for 
medicine and physiology for discoveries con- 
cerning the virus of poliomyelitis. 

ENDLlCtlER, Stephan Ladislaus (1804-49), 
German botanist, born at Pressburg, was 
from 1840 professor of Botany at Vienna, 
and committed suicide there. Genera 
Flantarum (1836-40) is his great work. 

ENESCO, Georges (1881-1955), Rumanian 
composer, born at Dorohoiu. Enesco 

studied in Vienna and under Massenet and 
Faurd in Paris. Successful as a virtuoso and 
teacher of the violin (his pupils include 
Yehudi Menuhin), Enesco was also active as 
a composer. His works include music in 
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Rumanian national style, an opera, Oedipus, 
three symphonies and orchestral and chamber 
music. 

ENFANTIN, Barth6Iemy Prosper, d-fd-ti 
(1796-1864), French economist and indus- 
trialist, son of a Paris banker, was expelled 
from the Ecole Polytechnique in 1814 for 
having with other pupils fought against the 
allies on Montmartre. From 1825 an ardent 
follower of Saint-Simon (q.v.), whom, 
however, he saw only once, after the July 
revolution of 1830 he associated himself with 
Bazard for the propagation of Saint-Simonism 
but they soon quarrelled over the question 
of marriage and the relation of the sexes. 
Enfantin recognized two sorts of marriage, 
one permanent, the other temporary; the 
government prosecuted him, and in 1832 
I P^re Enfantin ’ was sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment and a fine of 100 francs. 
Released in a few months, he found employ- 
ment in Egypt as an engineer; went out to 
Algiers as one of a scientific commission, and 
wrote Colonisation de VAlgirie (1843); after 
the revolution of 1848 edited the short-lived 
Cridit Public; and subsequently held an 
important post in a railway office. He played 
a prominent part in the Suez Canal project. 
His principal works are Doctrine de Saint- 
Simon, in conjunction with others (1830); 
Traitd d'^dconomie politique (1831); La 
Religion Saint-Si monienne (1831). See Life 
by Castillo (Paris 1859). 

ENGEL, (D Carl (1883-1944), American 
composer, born in Paris, wrote piano and 
chamber works and songs. Also known as a 
musicologist, he took charge of the music 
department of the Congressional Library in 
1922. 

(2) Ernst (1821-96), German statistician, 
born near Dresden, made important contri- 
butions to the study of sociology, and 
formulated Engel’s Law, establishing a 
variable ratio between household income and 
expenditure on necessities. 

(3) Johann Carl Ludwig (1778-1840), 
Finnish architect, born in Berlin, planned 
the layout of Helsinki as capital of Finland, 
and designed many churches and public 
buildings. 

(4) Johann Jakob (1741-1802), German 
writer of the novel Lferr Lorenz Stark (1795) 
and ofpopular philosophical books. 

(5) Karl (1818-82), German musicologist, 
born near Hanover, from 1846 lived in 
England and died at Kensington. He made 
important contributions to the history of 
the music and instruments of foreign (especi- 
ally extra-European) countries, 

ENGELS, Friedrich (1820-95), the fellow- 
labourer with Marx and founder of ‘ Scientific 
Socialism born at Barmen, from 1842 lived 
mostly in England, where he wrote Condition 
of the Working Classes in England (1844, new 
tr. 1958) ; Marx he first met at Brussels 
in 1844 and collaborated with him in the 
Communist Manifesto (1848). He died in 
London, after spending his later years 
editing and translating Marx’s writings. See 
English Life by Bernstein (1897), German by 
G. Mayer (1934). 

ENGHIEN, Louis Antoine Henri de Bourbon, 
Due d% d-gt (1772-1804), only son of Henry 
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Louis Joseph, Prince do Cond<^, was born at 
Chantilly. In 1792 he joined the corps of 
irnigrt^s assembled on the Rhine, and com- 
manded the vanguard from 1796 until 1799, 
At the peace of Lundvillo (1801) he went to 
reside m Baden. When CadoudaPs con- 
spiracy was discovered, Bonaparte chose to 
believe in D’Enghien’s complicity, and, 
violating the neutral territory of Baden, 
captured the duke and took him to Vincennes. 
On March 21, 1804, he was shot in the castle 
moat. Fouch6 said of this act that it was 
worse than a crime— it was a blunder. 
Boulay do la Meurtho edited his Correspond 
dance (1904-13). 

ENGLEHEART, George (1750-1829), English 
mmiaturo painter, bom at Kcw. He was a 
pupil of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and probably 
the most prolific of the 18th-contury minia- 
turists, producing over 4800 portraits, some 
of which arc in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. See Life by G. C. Williamson and 
H. L. D, Englchcart (1902), 

ENGLER, Adolf (1844-1930), German system- 
atic botanist, born at Sagan, became professor 
at Berlin in 1889. Besides writing the 
Syllabus der Pflanzenfamilien (10th cd. 1924) 
and many other works he started (1888 ; with 
Prantl) and edited Die natilrliche FJlanzetid 
familicn. 

ENGLISH, Thomas Dunn (1819-1902), Ameri- 
can physician, lawyer and ballad-writer 
whose memory survives in his poem ‘ Ben Bolt 
This was popular during the Civil War, but 
was given world-wide prominence when Du 
Maurier introduced it in Trilby, Ho was also 
the author of more than fifty now-forgotten 
plays. 

ENNIUS (c. 239-169 B.C.), a Roman poet, 
born at Rudiao in Calabria, and probably of 
Greek extraction. He is said to have served 
in the wars, and returned from Sardinia to 
Rome with Cato the Elder, Hero ho taught 
Greek, gained the friendship of Scipio 
Africanus the Elder, and attained the rank 
of Roman citizen. Ennius introduced the 
hexameter into Latin; his versidcation, if 
rough and unpolished, is vigorous. Of his 
tragedies, comedies, satires and Annales, an 
epos in eighteen books, only fragments 
survive; although all, it is thought, were 
extant as late as the 13th century. They have 
been edited by Vahlen (1854), L. Miiller 
(1885) and Steuart (1925); tlte dramatic 
fragments by Ribbeck (new ed. 1903), See 
Miiller’ s Ennius (1844), and Sellar’s Roman 
Poets of the Republic (2nd ed. 1881). 
ENOCH, or Thenew. See Kentigern. 
ENRIQUEZ g6mEZ, Antonio, properly 
Enriquez de Paz, entree* keth gd'meth (1602- 
c. 1662), Spanish playwright and poet, the 
son of a baptized Portuguese Jew, was born 
at Segovia, m 1636 fled to Amsterdam, and, 
having there professed the Jewish faith, was 
in 1660 burned in effigy at a Seville auto-da-fd. 
ENSOR, James (1860-1942), Belgian painter, 
was bom at Ostend. His landscapes, still-life 
studies and genre paintings are often ghostly 
and pale-hued, achieving subtle atmosphere 
effects. He also wrote stories and composed 
music. See study by Jedlicka (1945). 
ENTRECASTEAUX,^ Bruni d% 

(1739-93), a French admiral who in 1792 


explored the D’Entrecasteaux Islands near 
New Guinea. 

ENVER PASHA (1881 4922), a Young Turk 
loader in the revolution of 1908, Turkish 
minister for war in 1914, Oed to Russia in 
1918 after the 4'urkish surrender, and was 
killed in an insurrection in 'rurkestan. 

ENZINA. SccBnc’ina. 

EON DE BEAUMONT, Chiirles Genevieve 
Timothde d% aydd bod/nb (1728-1810), the 
* Chevalier d’Eon born at 'Fonnorre 
Burgundy, was sent to London in 1762 as 
secretary of embassy, and in 1763 was made 
minister plenipotentiary. In 1774 the French 
ministry recalled him, fearing ho might 
betray secrets to the Britjsh government 
After much negotiation Eon suiTcndcrcd 
certain compromising papers, and submitted 
to the condition imposed by Louis XVI of 
wearing feminine garb, which ho had often 
before assumed as a disguise. In 1785 ho 
returned to London, where ho gave exhibi- 
tions in fencing, till in 1796 ho was disabled 
by an accidental wound, and where he died, 
May 21, 1810, when a post-mortem examina- 
tion settled the moot question of his male 
sex. He published Loisirs du Chevalier d*£on 
(1.3 vols. Amsterdam 1774), Ac., but the 
Mbmoires (1837) which bear his name arc 
not genuine. See Life by Ilombcrg and 
Jpussejin (1904: ling, truns. 1911). 

EOTVOS, Joseph, Baron, (vPva\sh (1813-71), 
Hungarian author, was born and died at 
Budapest. He became an advocate in 1833, 
but soon devoting himself to literature, 
published a work on privSon reform, and the 
novels, 71ie Carthusian (1838 41), The Village 
Notary Eng. trans. 1850), <fec. In the 

revolution of 1848 liotvos was minister of 
public instruction, as again under Andrassy 
(1867) alter three years of exile.— His son, 
Roland (1848 -1 919), was a distinguished 
physicist. 

EPAMINONDAS (c. 418-362 n.r.), the 
greatest of Theban generals and statesmen, led 
a retired life till his fortieth year. After the 
stratagem by which his follow-citizens expelled 
the Spartans (379), ho joined the patriots; 
and, when sont to Sparta in 371 to negotiate 
peace, displayed as much llrmness as elo- 
quence. When war was resumed, he defeated 
the Spartans and their allies at Louctra 
(371). Two years later, with Folopidas, ho 
marched into the Peloponnesus, and incited 
some of the allies to desert Sparta. On his 
return to Thebes, he was accused of having 
retained the supreme power beyond the 
lawful time, but was acquitted in consequence 
of his able defence. In 368 war was renewed, 
and Epaminondas made a somewhat unsuc- 
cessful invasion into the Peloponnesus. To 
atone for this he advanced into Arcadia, and 
near Mantinea broke the Spartan phalanx, 
bift was mortally wounded. 

EPeE, Charles Michel, Ahh6 de P, aydpay 
(1712-89), born at Versailles, became a 
preacher and canon at Troyes, but was 
deprived as a Jansenist. In 1765 he began to 
educate two deaf and dumb sisters; and 
invented a language of signs. His attempts 
succeeding, at his own expense he founded 
a deaf and dumb institute, which was con- 
verted into a public institution two years 
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after liis death. See Life by Belanger (Paris 
1886). 

EPHIALTES, ef-i-al'teez, an Athenian states- 
man, assassinated in 457 b.c., predecessor of 
Pericles in the leadership of the democratic 
party. 

EPHRAEM SYRUS (c. 306-78), Syrian 
churchman, was born at Nisibis, and, after 
its capture by the Persians in 363, removed to 
a cave near Edessa, and devoted himself to 
prayer, fasting, and the study of the Scrip- 
tures. Ephraem’s orthodoxy, asceticism, and 
learning were the admiration of his contem- 
poraries; and his works, written in a fervid 
and popular style, sustain his reputation as 
an orator and poet. Part of them have come 
down to us in Syriac, part in Greek, Latin 
and Armenian translations. See study by 
Ricciotti (Rome 1925). 

EPICHARMUS (c. 540-450 b.c.), Greek poet, 
born in Cos, spent his last years at the court 
of Hicro of Syracuse. We possess fragments 
of his works and the titles of thirty-five, on 
topics mythological, social and political. 
See German monograph by Lorenz 0^64). 

EPICTETUS, -tay'-. Stoic philosopher, born 
at Hiorapolis about a.d. 50, was at first a 
slave at Rome. On being freed he devoted 
himself to philosophy, was banished by 
Domitian, and settled at Nikopolis in Epirus. 
He left no works, but his pupil Arrian the 
historian collected his maxims in the work 
entitled Enchiridion and in eight books of 
Commentaries, four of which are lost. His 
ethics teach self-renunciation. Sec translations 
by Matheson (1917) and Oldfathcr (1926-28), 
and studies by Bonhoffer (1890-1911). 

EPICURUS (c. 341-270 b.c.), Greek philo- 
sopher, born in Samos, at eighteen visited 
Athens, and then returned to Asia. In 310 
ho opened a school at Mitylene, and taught 
there and at Lampsacus ; in 305 he returned 
to Athens, and established a school of 
philosophy. Ho was most successful ; great 
numbers flocked to his school from all 
parts of Greece and Asia Minor, most of 
whom became greatly attached to their 
master and his doctrines. Although he 
held that pleasure is the chief good, the life 
that he and his friends led was one of the 
greatest temperance and simplicity. Accord- 
ing to Diogenes Laertius, he left 300 volumes 
on Natural Philosophy, Atoms and the 
Vacuum, Love, the Chief Good, Justice, &c. 
These are lost : the only extant writings are 
three letters, a few fragments from the 
Volumina ffercuhnensia, and a number of 
detached sayings. The principal sources of 
our knowledge of the doctrines of Epicurus 
are Cicero, Plutarch and Lucretius, whose 
great poem, De Rerum Natura^ contains 
substantially the Epicurean philosophy. 
According to him, the great evil that afflicted 
men was fear — fear of the gods and fear of 
death. To get rid of these two fears was 
the ultimate aim of all his speculations on 
nature, He regarded the universe as cor- 
poreal, and as infinite in extent and eternal 
m duration. He recognized two kinds of 
existence — that of bodies, and that of 
vacuum. Of his bodies, some are compounds, 
and some atoms or invisible elements. 
The world, as we now see it, is produced by 


the collision and whirling together of these 
atoms. He did not deny that there are gods ; 
but he maintained that as ‘ happy and 
imperishable beings ’ they could have 
nothing to do with the affairs of the universe. 
In psychology Epicurus was a materialist: 
the dissolution of the body involves that of 
the soul, and he argues that the most terrible 
of all evils, death, is nothing to us, ‘ since 
when we are, death is not; and when death is, 
we are not *. He held that pleasure was the 
chief good, but it is from misapprehension 
that the term Epicurean came to signify 
one who indulged his sensual appetites 
without stint. ‘ When we say that pleasure 
is the end of life, we do not mean the pleasure 
of the debauchee or the sensualist, as some 
from ignorance or from malignity represent, 
but freedom of the body from pain and the 
soul from anxiety.* In modern times 
Epicureanism was resuscitated in France by 
Pbre Gassendi, who in 1646-49 published a 
Latin Life of Epicurus and a defence of his 
philosophy. See Cyril Bailey’s edition 
(1927) of the extant remains, and his Greek 
Atomists and Epicurus (1928); also works 
by Zeller (trans. 1880), Wallace (1880), 
Atanassi6vitch (Paris 1927) and Witt (1954). 
EFIMENIDES, ep-i-men'i-deez, a Greek poet 
and priest, was born in Crete in the 7th 
century b.c., and is said to have lived 299 
years, during fifty-seven of which he received 
in sleep the divine inspiration that determined 
his future career. (Goethe wrote a poem 
on the subject, Des Epimenides Erwachen.) 
Epimenides went to Athens about 596 b.c., 
where he stayed a plague by mystical rites, 
and with Solon reformed the Athenian 
constitution. He was the ‘ prophet * quoted 
by St Paul in Tit. i. 12. That he wrote the 
epic poems ascribed to him is highly improb- 
able. See monographs by Schultess (1877) 
and Demoulin (1901). 

EFINAY, Madame d% ay-pee-nay (1726-83), 
French writer, born at Valenciennes, at 
nineteen married a worthless cousin, and 
subsequently formed liaisons with Rousseau, 
Grimm, &c. Her Conversations d'Emilie 
(1774), a work on education, received the 
prize of virtue from the French Academy. 
See her M^moires et correspondence (1818; 
trans. 1899), and works by Percy and 
Maugras (1882-83). 

EPIFHANES. See Antiochus IV. 
EFIFHANIUS (c. 315-403), ancient Christian 
churchman, born in Palestine and educated 
by Egyptian monks, who imbued him with 
piety and bigotry, was Bishop of Constantia 
m Cyprus from 367 till his death. He 
proclaimed Origen a heretic, in 394 called 
upon John Bishop of Jerusalem to condemn 
him, and was intolerant to Chrysostom also. 
His chief work is Panarion, a catalogue of 
eighty heresies. See a monograph by 
Lipsius (1865). ^ ^ 

EPISCOPIUS, or Biscop, Simon (1583-1643), 
born at Amsterdam, studied at Leyden under 
Arminius and Gomarus, and succeeded to 
the latter’s chair in 1612. He and twelve 
other Arminians were banished by the 
Synod of Dort (1618); and in the Spanish 
Netherlands he wrote his famous Aminian 
Confessio (1622). On the renewal of the 
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war between Spain and Holland, he found 
refuge in France, and published a scries of 
able controversial treatises. Permitted in 
1626 to return, he was from 1634 a professor 
at the Arminian College at Amsterdam, 
where ho produced his Imtitutiones theologicae 
and Mespotisio, Episcopius lays the utmost 
stress on the personal responsibility of man 
in relation to divine grace, denies the doctrine 
of original sin, and treats Christian faith as 
the potentiality of moral conduct. The Son 
and the Holy Spirit are only subordinatcly 
partakers of divine power and glory— ~a 
rationalist development of Arminian doctrine 
tar beyond the Five Articles, but finally 
adopted by the Arminian party. See Life by 
Limborch (1701). 

EPSTEIN, Sir Jacob, ep'stm (1880~-1959), 
British sculptor, born, a Russian-Polish 
Jew, in New York, studied at the Hcole dcs 
Beaux-Arts in Paris. He became a British 
subject, and his first large commission 
(1907’“08) was for eighteen figures for the 
facade of the British Medical Council 
building in the Strand. These and later 
symbolic sculptures, such as the marble 
Genesis (1931) and the Jk'cc Homo (1933), 
resulted in great controversy, and accusations 
of indecency and blasphemy. Ho has a 
considerable reputation as a spirited modeller 
of portrait heads, cast in bronze, o.g. Bernard 
Shaw^ and he has also painted a number of 
flower pictures. His bronze Visitation (1926) 
and Madonna and Child (1927) are in the 
Tate Gallery, London, and in 195.3 he 
executed a Virgin and Child in load for the 
Convent of the Holy Child Jesus, London. 
He was created K.B.E. in 1954. See his 
autobiographical XaCt there be Sculpture (1940) 
and the further autobiography (1955), and 
the studies by B. van Dioren (1920) and 
H. Wellington (1925), 

I^RARD, Saiastkn (1752-1831), a Paris 
pianoforte-maker, born at Strasburg, was 
the inventor of the harp with double pedals 
and of the piano with double escapement. 
ERASISTRATUS, e-ra-sis'tra-tus (304 - 
c. 245 B.C.), founder of a school of medicine, 
was born m Ceos, settled in Alexandria, and 
died in Samos, Ho came iicar to anticipating 
Harvey’s discovery of the circulation of the 
blood. 

ERASMUS, Besidcrius (1466-1536), Dutch 
humanist, was born at Rotterdanij apparently 
on October 28, 1466, the illegitimate son 
of a physician’s daughter by a man who 
afterwards turned monk, and whoso story 
forms the theme of Charles Reade’s Cloister 
and the Hearth. He was called Oerrit Gor- 
ritszoon (Dutch for * Gerard Gerardson ’), 
but himself adopted the tautological double 
name by which he is known, the Latin half 
and the Greek half Mually moaning * to be 
desired, lovable’. Gerhard, Gerard, «&c., 
means ‘ strong with the spear He attended 
the school of the ‘ Brothers of the Common 
Life ’ at Deventer. On his parents’ death his 
guardians insisted on his entering a monastery 
and in the Augustinian college of Stein near 
Gouda he spent six years — it was undoubtedly 
this personal experience of the ways of 
monks that made Erasmus their relentless 
enemy. At length the Bishop of Cambray 
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made him his private secretary. After 
taking priest’s orders Erasmus went to 
Paris, where ho studied at the College 
Montaigu. Ho resided in Paris till 1498, 
pining a livelihood by teaching ; among 
his pupils was Lord Moimtjoy, on whose 
invitation probably Erasmus made his first 
visit to England in 1498. lie lived chiefly 
at Oxford, and through the influence of 
Colet his contempt for the schoolmen was 
intensified. In 1500 he was again in France, 
and for the next six years lived chiefly iri 
Paris; to this lime belong his Adagia (en- 
larged in 1515) and his Enchiridion Militis 
Christian!. In 1506 he made a short visit to 
England, carried out a long-dcsircd journey 
to Italy, and at Padua acted as tutor to 
Alexander, Archbishop of St Andrews, 
natural son of James IV of Scotland, His 
visit closed with a short stay in Rome, 
whence he carried away a far more friendly 
impression than Lutlicr did. The accession 
of Henry VIIL and the invitation of Lord 
Mountjoy, induced Erasmus once more to 
make England his homo, in his satire, 
Encomium Marian (1509), we have him in 
his happiest vein, as the man of letters and 
the critic of kings and churchmen. Erasmus 
resided chielly at Cambridge, where ho 
acted as Margaret professor of Divinity and 
professor of Greek. After 1514 ho lived 
alternately in Basel and lingland, and from 
1517 to 1521 at Louvain. Meanwhile his 
literary labours were unceasing. In 1519 
appeared the first edition (afterwards greatly 
enlarged) of his Colhquia^ usually regarded 
as his mastcrpicco; the audacity and incisive- 
i\css with which it handles the abuses of the 
church prepared men’s minds for the work 
of Luther. In 1516 was published his 
annotated Now Testament, virtually the 
first Greek text; and in 1519 his edition of 
St Jerome in nine folio volumes. In both 
of these works the aim of Erasmus was to 
introduce a more rational conception of 
Christian doctrine, and to emancipate men’s 
minds from the frivolous and pedantic 
methods of the scholastic theologians. But 
when the Lutheran revolution came he 
found himself in the most embarrassing 
position. Those of the old order fell upon 
him as the author of all the now troubles; 
the Lutherans assailed him for his cowardice 
and inconsistency in refusing to follow up 
his opinions to their legitimate conclusions. 
In 1521 ho left Louvain, where the champions 
of the old faith had made his stay unendur- 
able; and with the exception of six years in 
Freiburg, ho spent the rest of his life at 
Basel. To the last his labours were incessant; 
besides editing a longlsiicccssion of classical 
and patristic writers, he was engaged in 
continual controversies. The most important 
of these were with Ulrich von Hutton. 
Luther, and the Sorbonno. Hutten judged 
Erasmus harshly for not taking his place by 
the side of Luther ; and with Luther himself 
Erasmus, after long hesitation, crossed 
swords in his De Libera Arbitrio (1523). 
Attacked by men like Hutten on the one side, 
he was as fiercely assailed on the other by 
the Sorbonno. By his Cicerontanus he raised 
against himself new adversaries — those 
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humanists, namely, who set style above 
matter. Yet during his last years Erasmus 
enjoyed fame and consideration beyond 
that of any man of letters before or since. 
He died July 12, 1536. Erasmus stands as 
the supreme type of cultivated common 
sense applied to human affairs. He rescued 
theology from the pedantries of the school- 
men, exposed the abuses of the church, and 
did more than any other single person to 
advance the Revival of Learning. An 
edition of his works appeared at Basel 
(9 vols. 1540); the standard edition is Le 
Clerc’s (1703-06), supplemented by that of 
W. K. Ferguson (The Hague 1934). See 
works by Knight (1726), Jortin (1748), 
Burigny (1752), Drummond (1873), Amiel 
(1889), Jebb (1890), Froude (1894), Allen 
(1914), Campbell (1^49), Huizinga (tr. 
1952); and the edition of his Letters by 
P. S. and H. M. Allen (1906 et seq), 

ERASTUS, Thomas, properly Liebler or 
Lieber (1524-83), Swiss theologian, born at 
Swiss Baden, studied theology at Basel, 
philosophy and medicine in Italy, and was 
appointed physician to the counts of Henne- 
berg, then (from 1558) professor of Medicine 
at Heidelberg and physician to the Elector 
Palatine. Fie became professor of Ethics at 
Basel in 1580, and died there, January 1, 1583. 
Erastus was a skilful physician, a vigorous 
writer against Paracelsus and witchcraft. In 
theology ho was a follower of Zwingli, and 
represented his view of the Lord’s Supper 
at Heidelberg in 1560 and Maulbronn in 
1564. In England the name of Erastians 
was applied to the party that arose in the 
17th century, denying the right of autonomy 
to the church — a right neither maintained 
nor denied by Erastus; Lightfoot and Selden 
were Erastians in this sense. See Dr R. Lee’s 
translation (1 844) of Erastus’s treatise. 

ERATOSTHENES, e-ra-tos'the-neez (c. 276- 
194 B.c,), Greek mathematician, astronomer 
and geographer, born at Cyrene, was called 
to Alexandria by Ptolemy Euergetes to 
superintend his great library. Here, at 
eighty, he died of voluntary starvatipn, 
having become blind and wearied of life. 
Eratosthenes measured the obliquity of the 
ecliptic with wonderful accuracy, made a 
catalogue, now lost, of 675 fixed stars, and 
attempted to measure the magnitude of the 
earth. He wrote a great treatise on geog- 
raphy, used by Strabo; also on moral 
philosophy, history and grammar. Bern- 
hardy edited his fragments (1822). See 
Berger (1880). 

ERCILDOUNE. See Thomas the Rhymer. 

ERCILLA Y ZONIGA, Alonso de, eMhee^lya 
ee thoo^nyee'ga (1553-c. 1595), Spanish poet, 
born at Bermeo on the Bay of Biscay, 
entered the service of Philip, son of Charles V, 
and accompanied him in 1554 to England 
on the occasion of his marriage to Queen 
Mary. Shortly after, he joined the expedition 
against the Araucanians in Chile whose 
heroism suggested an epic poem. An 
unfounded suspicion of his having plotted 
an insurrection nearly led to his execution. 
Deeply hurt, he returned to Spain, but, 
Philip treating him with neglect, made a 
tour through Europe, and for some time 


was chamberlain to the Emperor Rudolf 11. 
In 1580 he returned to Madrid, where he 
struggled with poverty till his death. Cer- 
vantes compares the Araucana (1569-97; 
best ed. 1828) with the finest Italian epics. 
See Royer’s l^tude (1880). 

ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN, sha-tree-a, the 
compound name of two French writers — 
Lorrainers botli, iSmile Erckmann, having 
been born May 20, 1822, at Phalsbourg, and 
Alexandre Chatrian December 18, 1826, at 
Abreschwiller. Their literary partnership 
dates from 1848, but they had little success 
till the publication of UlUustre Docteur 
MatMus (1859). Le Fou Ydgof (1862) is one 
of a series of novels, to which also belong 
Histoire d^un consent (1864), Waterloo 
(1865), Le Blocus (1867), &c. These and 
many more have been translated into English. 
Well-known plays by them are Le Juif 
polonais (1869; in English The Bells), VAmi 
Fritz (1876), Les Rantzau (1882), and La 
Guerre (1885). After the annexation of 
Alsace-Lorraine to Germany, a strong anti- 
German feeling was manifested in several of 
their books — the best of these VBistoire d^un 
pUbiscite (1872). They had quarrelled 
latterly (on pecuniary arrangements), when 
Chatrian died in Paris in September 1890. 
Erckmann died at Lun^ville in March 1899. 
See study by E. Hinzelin (Paris 1922). 

ERDMANN, Johann Eduard (1805-92), Ger- 
man philosopher, born at Wolmar in Livonia, 
studied at Dorpat and Berlin, and became 
professor of Philosophy at Halle in 1839. 
Hegelian in outlook, he wrote a History of 
Philosophy (3rd ed. 1877), and also wrote 
on logic, psychology, (fee. See study by 
H. Glockner(1932). 

ERHARD, Ludwig (1897- ), German 

economist and politician, born at Furth, 
professor of Economics at Munich from 
1945, was in 1949 elected to the Federal 
Parliament at Bonn and appointed chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in the Adenauer 
administration. He was the pioneer of the 
West German * economic miracle ’ of recovery 
from war-time devastation. When Adenauer 
accepted nomination for the presidency in 
April 1959, Erhard was widely regarded as 
his most likely successor to the chancellor- 
ship, but after an acrimonious public wrangle 
between the two, Adenauer withdrew his 
nomination in July 1959 and continued as 
chancellor to prevent Erhard’s succession. 
See his Prosperity through Competition (trans. 
1959). 

ERIC, the name of several Danish and 
Swedish kings, of whom the following are 
noteworthy: 

Eric VH (1382-1459), the son of Duke 
Wratislaw of Pomerania, in 1412 succeeded 
Queen Margaret of Denmark on the throne of 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden, united by the 
treaty of Calmar. Cruel and cowardly, he lost 
Sweden in 1437 through a revolt in Dalecarlia, 
and in 1439 was deposed also in Denmark. 

Eric VHI, the Saint, became king of 
Sweden in 1155, did much to extend Chris- 
tianity and to improve the laws, and fell in 
battle with the Danes in 1160. 

Eric XFV (1533-77) of Sweden, succeeded 
his father, the great Gustavos Vasa, in 156(>, 
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and at once begim to exhibit the lolly that 
divSgraced his reign. His matrimonial 
schemes reached even Elizabeth of England 
and Mary of Scotland, until at length (1567) 
his roving fancy found rest in the love of a 
peasant-girl, who alone was able to control 
his paroxysms of blind fury. Ho was 
deposed in 1569 in favour of his brother 
John, and eight years later was poisoned. 
He had a genuine love of letters, and solaced 
his captivity with music and the composition 
of psalms. 

ERIC THE RED, Norwegian sailor, explored 
the Greenland coast and founded the Norse 
colonics there (a.d. 986); his son l.eif 
Eriksson landed in * YinUind oTten identified 
as America (1000). Both men arc the subject 
of Icelandic sagas. 

ERICSSON, John (1803 89), Swedish inven- 
tor, born at Lilngbanshyttan, after serving as 
an olliccr of engineers in the Swedish army 
removed in 1826 to England, and continued 
to occupy himself with inventions. In 1829 
ho built a formidable rival to Stephenson’s 
Rocket; in 1836 patented the first successful 
screw-propeller. In 18.^9 he went to the 
United States, where he designed the warship 
Princeton, the lirst steamer with engines and 
boilers entirely below the water-line, and 
brought out his improved caloric engine and 
numerous other inventions. In 1861, during 
tho civil war, ho built the ironclad Monitor, 
and in 1862 a number of similar vessels for 
the American navy. The Destroyer, a vessel 
with submarine guns, was tried m 1881, but 
failed to come up to requirements. In 1883 
ho erected a ‘sun motor’ in Nevv York. 
Ho died in New York, and was buried next 
year at his birthplace. His inventions 
largely revolutionised navigation and the 
construction of warships. See Life by W, C. 
Church (2nd cd, 1893). 

ERICENA, Johannes Scolus (c. 813 880), 
philosopher, was doubtless a native of 
Ireland (then ‘ Scotia *), He resided at the 
court of Charles the Bald in France, where 
h© is said to have been the head of the ‘ court 
school’. He came (851) to the help of 
Hincmar in the Predestination controversy 
with the doctrine that evil is simply that 
which has no existence, and that therefore 
damnation consists only in the con8ciousncs.s 
of having failed to fulfil tho divine purpose. 
The Council of Valence condemned this 
pultes Scotorum (’ Irishmen’s porridge’) as 
‘ an invention of the devil Tradition says 
that, having become Abbot of Malmesbury, 
he was fc. 880) stabbed to death with their 
pens by his scholars. Erigena translated into 
Latin 1(860) the writing of the p.seudo- 
Dionysius the Arcopagite, and Greek scholia 
to Gregory Nazianzon. His chief work, 
De D tv is lone Naturae (c. 865), was condemned 
by a council at Sens and by Fop© Honorius III 
(1225), and was placed on the Index by 
Gregory XIII in 1685, In it he sought to 
reconcile authority with reason. His system 
is not so much Pantheism as Monism, in 
which God and the world are merged in the 
higher unity of ‘ Nature *, See works by 
Rand (1906), Gardner (1900), Bett (1925), 
Samstag (1930) and Cappuyns (Paris 1933), 
ERINNA, a Greek poetess, the intimate 


friend of Sappho, born either at Rhodes or at 
Tclos about 600 b.o. I'hough she died at 
nineteen, she won fume by her epics, onlv 
four lines of which are extant. 

ERIUGENA. See Erigena. 

EREANCER, E. Joseph (1874- ), Ameri- 

can physiologist, was born at San Francisco 
January 5. Professor of Physiology succes- 
sively at the Johns Hopkins University 
Wisconsin and Washington, he shared with 
CJasser the Nobel prize for medicine in 1944- 
their work is recorded in Electrical Sims of 
Nervous Activity ( 1937). ^ ^ 

ERNEST AUGtJS'rUS (177F-1851), king of 
Hanover, George Ill’s fifth son, in 1786 was 
sent to the university of Gottingen; in 1790 
entered the Hanoverian army; at Tournav 
lost his left eye (1794); in 1799 was created 
Duke of Gumberiand; and in the House of 
Lords shovvcti himself a strong Tory and 
staunch Protestant. In 1815 he married the 
Princess Frederica of Mccklcnburg-Strolitz, 
and in 1837 under tho Salic law succeeded 
William IV as King Ernc-st I of Hanover 
His policy was In all respects reactionary 
but m 1848 ho did so far yield to the storm 
as just to save his throne by the unwilling 
conce.ssion oflibcral reforms. See Wilkinson’s 
Reminiscences of the ( ourt of King Ernest 
(1886) and Life by G. M. Willis (1954). 

ERNEST!, Johann August (17()7“'81), classical 
and biblical scliolar, born at Tennstedt, was 
a professor at F.cipz,ig from 1742, edited 
many classical texts, and was tho chief 
founder of a correct exegesis of Scripture by 
the laws of grammar and history. 

ERNLE, Rowland Edmund Prolhero, Baron 
(1851 1937; cr. 1919), author and politician, 
born at Clifton-on-Tcmc, was M.P. for 
Oxford University (1914 19), and minister 
of agriculture (191 19). U is works include 

7'hc Psalms in Human IJfc (1903), English 
Farming, Past and Present (1912), and 
editions of tho letters of Dean Stanley, of 
Gibbon, of Byron, of Richard Ford. 

ERNS'r, Max (1891 ■ ), Gorman painter, 

was born at Briihl, near Ck>logne. After 
studying philosophy at Bonn, ho turned to 
painting, and in 1918 founded, at Cologne, 
the German Da’da group. Later still, at 
Paris, with Hluard and Breton, ho partici- 
pated in the surrealist movement. Ho settled 
in the U.S.A. in 194L 

ERNULPHUS, or Arnulf (1040 1124), a 
French Benedictine, appointed prior of 
Canterbury by Anselm, was subsequently 
Abbot of Peterborough (1107) and Bishop of 
Rochester (1114). He was equally remark- 
able for skill in canon law and personal 
saintliness; and compiled a great collection 
of documents about his own church, laws 
and papal decrees, Ac., which from tn© old 
name of tho see (Hrofe-ceaster) was known 
as th© Text us Rojensis: it is to an extract 
from this that ho owes the Invidious distinc- 
tion given him in Tristram Shandy. Sterne 
makes th© pious bishop the most profound 
master of cursing on the strength of the 
excerpt called The Pope's DrmePul Curse: 
being the Form of Excommunication taken 
out of the leger^hook of the Church of Rochester, 
writ by Ernulphus the bishop (Harleian Miscel- 
lany, voL vi). 
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EROSTRATUS. See Herostratus. 
ERI*ENIUS, properly Thomas van Erpen 
(1584-1624), Dutch orientalist, was born at 
Gorkuni, September 7, 1584, studied at 
Leyden, and at Paris learned Arabic from 
an Egyptian. In 1613 he became professor 
of Oriental Languages at Leyden, where he 
erected an Arabic press in his own house. 
As oriental interpreter to the government, 
he read and wrote replies to all oflicial 
documents coming from the East. His 
famous Gramma tica Arahica (1613) enjoyed 
undisputed supremacy for two hundred 
years; many still think his Rudimenta (1620) 
unsurpassed. Other works are his Proverbi- 
orum Arabicorurn Centmiae Duae (1614), 
and his edition of El-Mcktn (1625). 

ERSCH, Johann Samuel (1766-1828), German 
bibliographer, born at Grossglogau, studied 
at Halle, and became in 1800 librarian to the 
university of Jena; in 1803 professor of 
Geography and Statistics at Halle, and in 
1808 also principal libi'urian. In 1818, 
alon^ with Gruber, he commenced the 
publication at Leipzig of the famous yet 
unfinished AUgemeine Rncykhpddie, By his 
Handbuch dcr deutschen Litteratitr seit der 
Mute des 18, Jahrh. (18 12” 14) he established 
modern German bibliography. 

ERSKINE, (1) David Stewart, lllli Earl of 
Buchan (1742-18 19), brother of (3) and (8), 
though a vain eccentric, founded the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland and brought about 
a reform in the election of Scottish Peers. 

(2) Ebenezer (1680-1754), the founder of 
the Secession Church in Scotland, was born 
probably in Berwickshire. The popular 
preacher of Porlmoak in Kinross-shire 
from 1703, on the rise of the Marrow 
Controversy ho took a prominent part on 
the evangelical side; in 1731 he was trans- 
lated to Stirling. In the patronage dispute 
he advocated the right of the people to 
choose tlieir own pastors, and, with other 
throe ministers, was in 1733 suspended and 
then deposed. The sentence was recalled 
next year, but Erskino declined to return 
unless the evils he contended against were 
removed. The invitation remained open 
until 1740, when ho was finally deposed. 
On the first deposition, Erskino and his 
adherents at Gairney Bridge near Kinross 
erected themselves into the ‘ Associate 
Presbytery ^ This was the origin of the 
Secession Church. In the division in 1747 
of the Seceders into Burghers and Anti- 
burghors, Erskino headed the Burghers. 
He married twice, and had fifteen children. 
See Lives by D. Fraser (1831) and Harper 
(1849) ; and The Erskines, by A. R. MacEwen 
(1900). 

(3) Henry (1746-1817), Scottish jurist and 
writer, brother of (1), born in Edinburgh, 
He joined the Scottish bar in 1768, became 
lord advocate (1783), and dean of the 
Faculty of Advocates (1785), but was 
deposed in 1796 for supporting at a public 
meeting a resolution against the government’s 
Seditious Writings Bill. Returned by 

Haddington burghs in March 1806, and 
m November by the Dumfries Burghs, he 
was again lord advocate (1806~07), and 
died October 8, 1817. He published metrical 


/I classics. The Emigrant 
(1773), &c. The recorded fragments of his 
speeches justify his high reputation as an 
orator and a wit. See Colonel Fergusson’s 
Henry Erskine (1882). 

(4) John (1509-91), of Dun, Scottish 
roomier, took an active share in public 
affairs, steadfastly supporting the reformed 
pmachers, especially Wishart and Knox, 
whilst his moderate and conciliatory temper 
gave him influence even with the Catholics 
and the Court. From 1560 to about 1589 
he was superintendent for the reformed 
district of Angus and Mearns. Although a 
Uyman, he was five times moderator of the 
General Assembly, and was one of the 
compilers of the Second Book of Discipline 
(1 578) . 

^ (5) John (1695-1768), of Carnock, Scottish 
jurist, was called to the bar in 1719, and in 
1737 became professor of Scots Law at 
Edinburgh. His two works are still held in 
deserved repute — Principles of the Law of 
Scotland {\15A\ 21st cd. 191 1), and the more 
important Institutes of the Law of Scotland 
(1773; 9th ed. 1871). 

(6) John, D.D. (1721-1803), son of (5), 
Scottish minister, was for many years the 
leader of the evangelical party in the church. 
See Life by Sir Henry Moncrieff Wellwood 
( 1818 ). 

(7) Ralph (1685-1752), Scottish minister, 
brother of (2), joined him in the Associate 
Presbytery in 1737, and also took part with 
the Burghers. His sermons were greatly 
prized, and many of them were translated 
into D utch. His Gospel Sonnets and Scripture 
Songs are well known. See Life prefixed to 
his Practical Works (1764). 

(8) Thomas, 1st Baron (1750-1823), 
younger brother of (1), was bornin Edinburgh, 
January 21, 1750. In 1764 he was sent to 
sea, in 1768 bought a commission in the 
1st Royals, and at Minorca (1770-72) studied 
English literature. Quitting the army he 
entered Lincoln’s Inn (1775), and Trinity 
College, Cambridge (1776), where he took an 
honorary M.A. in 1778, just before being 
called to the bar. His success was immediate 
and unprecedented. His brilliant defence 
(1778) of Captain Baillie, lieutenant-governor 
of Greenwich Hospital, who was threatened 
with a criminal prosecution for libel, over- 
whelmed him with briefs. The next year 
saw an equally successful defence of Admiral 
Lord Keppel, and in 1781 he secured the 
acquittal of Lord George Gordon (q.v.). In 
1783 Erskine became a King’s Counsel, and 
M.P. for Portsmouth. His first appearance 
in the House of Commons was a failure; 
and ho never became a parliamentary orator. 
His sympathy with the French Revolution 
led him to join the ‘ Friends of the People 
and to undertake the defence in many 
political prosecutions of 1793-94. His 
acceptance of a retainer from Tom Paine 
cost him the attorney-generalship to the 
Prince of Wales (held since 1786); his 
speeches for him and Frost (1793), Hardy 
(1794) and Home Tooke (1794) are among 
the finest specimens of forensic skill. That 
for Hadfield (18G0), indicted for shooting at 
George III, was a destructive analysis of 
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the current theory of criminal responsibility ESCOBAR Y 
in mental disease. In 1802 Erskine was dd'tha (1589 
appointed chancellor to the Prince of Wales, 
an ancient otlice revived in his favour. In 
1806 he was raised to the peerage and the 
woolsack, but resigned next^ year, and 
gradually retired into private life. He died 
at Amondcll, Linlithgowshire, November 17, 

1823. In 1821 he had madc^ a second 
marriage, this time at Gretna Green. He 
published a pamphlet on army abuses m 
1772; a discussion of the war with France 
in 1797; a political romance, Armata\ a 
pamphlet in favour of the Greeks; and some 
poems. FUs decisions as lord chancellor 
were styled the ‘ Apocrypha and have 
added nothing to his lame. His reputation 
was solely Ihrensic, and in this respect is 
unrivalled in the history of the English bar. 

See the Life by Lo vat- Fraser (1932). 

(9) Thomas (1788-1870), of LinUilhcn, 

Scottish religious writer, was admitted 
advocate in 1810, but ceased to practise after 
his elder brother’s death gave him the estate 
of Linlathcn, near Dundee, Ho published 
several religious works, his cardinal bchel 
being ultimate universal salvation. See his 
Letters (1878), and Life by Henderson 
(1899). 

ERTZ, Susan (c. 1894- ) pen-name of Mrs 

Ronald McCrindlcs American novelist born 
in Walton-on-Thamcs, Her many popular 
novels include Madame CJaire (1922), The 
Galaxy (1929), The Prodigal Heart (1950) and 
Charmed Circle (1956). 

ERVINE, St John Greer (1883- ), British 

playwright and author, born in Bcllast. 

From 1915 to 1916 ho was manager of the 
Abbey Theatre, Dublin, where his first play, 

Mixed Marriage, had been produced in 1911. 

Jane Clegg was produced in 1914, and after 
service in the First World War ho won a high 
reputation as a dramatic critic, working on 
The Observer and The Morning Post, and with 
the B.B.C. in 1932. His most successful 
plays are perhaps Anthony and Anna (1926), 

The First Mrs Fraser (1929) and RoberPs Wife 
(1937); other publications include seven 
novels and several biographies. 

ERZBERGER, Matthias (1875-1921), German 
politician, born at Buttenhausen, Wilrltcm- 
berg, became controversial when, as Gorman 
propaganda minister, he began to advocate 
peace without annexations as early as 1917 
and again (1918-19) when, as a member 
of the armistice delegation, ho advocated 
acceptance, despite hcrce German opposition, 
of the terms of the Versailles Treaty. Finance 
minister and vice-premier in 1919, ho drasti- 
cally reformed the tax system and nationalized 
the German railways, Unsuccessful in a 


MENDOZA, Antonio, men- 
1669), .IcSLiit casuist, born at 
Valladolid, wrote Liher Theologiae Moralis 
(1652-63, 7 vols.), which was publicly burnt 
in Paris and violently attacked by Pascal in 
his Lettres h an provinclaL 
ESCOEITER, Augustes es-kofyay (r. 1847'’ 
1935), Parisian cook, served a Russian grand 
duke, became chef de cuisine to the general 
stalf of the Rhine army in the Franco- 


Prusstan war (1871) and of the Grand Hotel, 
Monte Carlo, before Mr Ritv. persuaded him 
to come to the Savoy, London, and finally to 
the Carlton. Ho invented the hombe Nero of 
tlaming ice, pdchc melha, &c.. and wrote the • 
Guide culinaire (190.1) and Ma Cuisine 
(1934). 

KSOP. See Arson. 

ESFARfERO, BaMomcro, es-par-^tayfd 
(1792 -1879), Spanish general, the son of a 
Cartwright in a village of La Mancha, was 
in 1815 25 in South America, where ho 
fought against the insurgents. As captain- 
general (1836) of the Bascpic provinces, he 
next year twice defeated the C'arlists, and 
drove Don Carlos into France; for this he 
was created Duke of Vitoria. In 1841 ho 
was made regent until Oucen Isabella should 
reach her majority; ho |J;uided the state 
through Socialist and (’urhst troubles, until 
a combination of Republicans and Moderates 
caused his fall in 184.L He resided for four 
years in England, then, returning lo 8pain, 
lived quietly at Logroho till 1854, when he 
was again culled to the head of the govern- 
ment; but in 1856 he was supplanted by 
O’DonneU. After the revolution of 1868 
Hspartcro supported the provisional povern- 
ment. In 1B70 his name was put lorward 
for the throne; but in 1875 ho tendered his 
adhesion lo Alfonso. Bee Life by Florez 
(1843 45). 

ESPINEL, Vicente de (1551 ‘ 1624 ), Spanish 
writer, born at Ron da, served as a soldier 
in Franco and Italy, meeting with some of 
the adventures related in his Life of Marcos 
de Obregchi (1618 and 1 804 ; Eng. trans. 1816) 
—a book largely drawn upon by Lesag© for 
his Gil Bias. After his return to Spain he 
took holy orders. He also published a 
volume of poems (1591) and a translation of 
the Ars Faetica of Horace. He was, if not 
the inventor, the improver of the ton-line 
octosyllabic stanza, and added the fifth string 
to the guitar. Boo Life by F6rez de Ouzmto 
(Barcelona 1881). 

ESPRONCEDA, Jos6 de, es-pron-tha/ma 
(1808 42), Spanish poet and revolutionist, 
born at Almondralejo in Estromiidura, wrote 
romantic poems in the Byronic manner and 
is considered by many the greatest lyricist 
libel action against an unscrupulous political of his time. See Life by Cortds (Valladolid 
he resigned in February 1921 and 1942). 


opponent, 

was assassinated by members of an extremist ESPY, James 
group on August 26. He wrote The League meteorologist, 
of Nations, the Way to World Peace (1918; 
trans. 1919), &c. 

ESARHABDON (d. 669 B.C.), king of Assyria, 
a younger son of Sennacherib, whom h© 
succeeded in 680 b.c,, achieved th© conquest 


of Egypt (675-671). 

SSCHENBACH, Wolham von. See Wolf- 


ESCl 

RAM. 


Pollard, es'pl (1785-1860), 
was born in Pennsylvania. 
His Philosophy of Storms (1B41) was com- 
mended by the Acaddmi© des Sciences, 
Appointed in 1843 to th© Washington 
Observatory, Espy laid the basis of th© 
Weather Bureau. ^ 

ESQUIROL, Jean fitienne Dominiqiie, es-kP 
rol (1772-1840), French mental doctor, 
born at Toulouse, served in the military 
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lazaretto at Narbonne (1794), and was turned his back on her, and she boxed his 


appointed physician to the Salpetriere at 
Paris (181 1). After 1 8 1 7 he delivered clinical 
lectures on brain diseases; in 1818 he secured 
the appointment of a commission on abuses 
in mad-houses ; in 1825 he became first 
physician to the Maison des AlUnis, while 
managing his private asylum at Charenton. 
The July Revolution deprived him of his 
public offices. EsquiroPs writings embrace 
the whole treatment of insanity. 

ESQUIROS, Henri Alphonse, es-kee-rds' 
(1814-76), French poet and politician, born 
at Paris, ^ published poems and romances. 
For his Evangile du peuple (1840), a demo- 
cratic commentary on the life of Jesus, he 
was fined and imprisoned; this inspired his 
Chants d'un prisonnier. His Vierges folles, 
Vierges martyres^ and Vierges sages (1841-42) 
showed further his socialistic sympathies. 
After the Revolution of February 1848, he 
became a member of the Legislative Assem- 
bly, but the coup d'etat of 1851 drove him 
to JEngland, where he gathered the materials 
for his English at Home, Cornwall and its 
Coasts, and Religious Life in England. In 
1870 he was administrator of Bouches-du- 
Rhdne, and was sent to the National Assem- 
bly (1871) and the Senate (1875). 

ES-SATD, Nuri, ollicially Nouri Said Pasha, 
saEeed (1888-1958), Iraqi politician, was 
born at Kirkuk and educated at the Istanbul 
Stair College for the Turkish Army, but lied 
to Egypt when his Pan-Arab activities became 
suspect. In the First World War he fought 
against the Turks under King Hussein of 
the Hejaz. In 1921 ho became Iraq’s first 
chief of the General Stall' and a year later 
defence minister. Since 1930 he filled the 
ollko of prime minister many times until ho 
was assassinated in July 1958 after the 
coup d'itat of Brigadier Kassem (q.v.). 

ESSEX, Earl of, a title borne successively 
by Mandovilles, Bohuns, Bourchiers (Devc- 
reux’s ancestors), Thomas Cromwell and the 
Devereux, of whom the following arc note- 

^^l)'walter Dovoreux, 1st Earl (cr. 1572), 
2nd Viscount Hereford (1541-76), scion of 
an old Herefordshire house, colonizer of 
Ulster. 

(2) Robert Devereux, 2nd Earl (1566-1601), 
eldest son of (1), was born at Nelherwood 
near Bromyard^ November 19, 1566, and at 
thirteen took lus M.A. from Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Under Leicester, who had 
become his step-father in 1580, he first saw 
service in the Netherlands (1585-86), and 
distinguished himself at Zutphen. Back at 
court, he quickly rose in the favour of 
Elizabeth, only seriously interrupted by his 
clandestine marriage in 1590 with Sir Philip 
Sidney’s widow. In 1591 he commanded 
the forces despatched to help Henry XV 
against the League; in 1593 became a 
privy-councillor, and by 1594 was acting as 
a sort of foreign secretary. His was the 
principal glory of the capture of Cadiz 
(1596); but his, too, largely the failure next 
year of the * Islands Voyage In 1597 
Essex became Earl Marshal, in 1598 chan- 
cellor of Cambridge ; but meanwhile occurred 
his great quarrel with Elizabeth, when he 


ears — they never were properly reconciled. 
His six months’ lord-lieutenancy of Ireland 
proved a failure; and, concluding a truce 
with Tyrone, he hurried back to England, 
Elizabeth received him not ungraciously at 
first; still, imprisonment followed, and 
deprivation of all his dignities. Now he 
formed the mad plot for removing Elizabeth’s 
counsellors, and on February 8, 1601, 
attempted to raise the city of London. On 
the 19th he was found guilty of high treason, 
on the 25th beheaded in the Tower. A 
patron of letters, Essex was himself a 
sonneteer. See Lytton Strachey’s study 
(1928), and Cooper’s Athenae Cantahrigienses 
(1861^ 

(3) Robert Devereux, 3rd Earl (1591-1646), 
eldest son of (2), was born in January 1591, 
and in 1604 the earldom was restored to him. 
From 1 626 he attached himself to the popular 
party; in July 1642 he received the command 
of the parliamentary army. He was brave per- 
sonally, but a very poor general; and to him 
the prolongation of the war was largely due. 
The drawn battle of Edgehill, the capture of 
Reading, and the relief of Gloucester were 
followed by his blundering march into Corn- 
wall, whence he fled by sea. In April 1 646 he 
resigned the command, and on September 14, 
he died. The title died with him; but in 
1661 it was revived in favour of Arthur, 
Lord Capcl (1631-83), ancestor of the present 
earl. See Overbury, and W. Bourchier 
Devereux’s Lives of the Devereux Earls of 
Essex (1853). 

ESTAING, Charles Hector Xlkodat, Comte d’, 
es~ti (1729-94), French naval officer, served 
in the East Indies. In 1778 he co-operated 
with the American colonists against the 
British, and captured St Vincent and Grenada 
in 1779, but his efforts on the mainland were 
unfortunate. In 1780 he persuaded the 
French ministry to send 6000 men to the 
colonists’ aid. He was guillotined as a 
royalist. 

ESTE, esfay, one of the oldest and most 
illustrious families of Italy. In 1097 it 
divided into a German and an Italian branch. 
The former was founded by Welf IV, made 
Duke of Bavaria by the Emperor Henry IV 
in 1070. From him are descended the Este- 
Guelph Houses of Brunswick and Hanover, 
and the sovereigns of Great Britain. The 
Italian branch was founded by Welf’s 
brother, Fulco I. As heads of the Guelph 
or imperial party they gained possession of 
Ferrara, Ancona, Modena and Reggio, and 
were famous as patrons of art and literature. 
Alfonso I (died 1535), soldier and a statesman, 
had Lucrezia Borgia (q.v.) as second wife. 
By a quarrel with Popes Julius II and Leo X 
he forfeited his papal fiefs, which were 
restored by Charles V after tlie siege of 
Rome in 1527. Ercole II, who married 
Renata, daughter of Louis XII of France, 
attached himself to Charles V* His brother, 
a church dignitary, erected the magnificent 
Villa d’Este at Tivoli. Alfonso II (died 
1597), splendid and ambitious, showed great 
cruelty to Tasso. Rinaldo (died 1737) by 
his marriage with Charlotte of Brunswicic 
united the German and Italian housed The 
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male line of the House became extinct on 
the death of Ercolc 111 in 1803, whose only 
daughter married the Archduke Ferdinand 
of Austria. Their eldest son, Francis IV, 
by the treaty of 1814-15 was restored to the 
duchy of Modena. His son, Francis V 
(1819-75), in 1859 resigned his territories to 
Victor Emmanuel. 

ESTELLA. See Primo de Rivera. 
ESTERFIAZY, a powerful family of Hungary, 
divided into several branches. Count Paul 
Esterhdzy of Frakno (1635-1713), Austrian 
held-marshal, for his successes against the 
Turks was made a prince of the empire m 
1687. Prince Nicholas IV (1765 -1 833) 
formed a splendid collection of pictures at 
Vienna, and by extravagance brought his 
vast estates into sequestration. Napoleon 
in 1809 made overtures to Prince Esterhazy 
respecting the crown of Hungary. His son. 
Prince Paul Anton (1786-1866), represented 
Austria at London until 1842, and in 1848 
was minister of foreign alTairs. Ho added by 
his magniliconce to the burdens on the 
family property, which was again sequestrated 
in 1860. , ^ 

ESXfiVE, Maurice (1904- ), French artist, 
born at Culan. He studied in Paris, designed 
textiles in Spain and about 1937 worked 
with Robert Delaunay. His use of pure 
colour in his lyrical abstract paintings, some 
of which are watercolours, shows something 
of Delaunay’s inliuence. ... 

ESTHER, a foster-daughter of tho^ Jew 
Mordecai, according to the Book of Esther 
was chosen by the Persian king Ahasuerus 
(Xerxes) as his wife in place of the disgraced 
queen Vashti, and brought about the dcU- 
veranco of her people. 

ESTIENNE. See Stephens. 

ESTRfiES, Gabriclle d’, es-tray (c. 1570-99), 
mistress of Henry IV of France from about 
1590, was created Marquise do Monccaux 
and Duchosse de Beaufort, Henry was about 
to divorce his queen in order to marry her, 
when she died suddenly at Paris. From 
their illegitimate oflspring the house of 
Venddme (q.v.) was descended. 

ETHELBERT (552-616), king of Kent In 
his reign Kent achieved (c. 590) the hegemony 
over England south of the Humber, and 
Christianity was introduced by St Augustine 
(597). To him we owe the first written 
English laws. 

ETHELDREDA, St (630-679), daughter of 
the king of East Anglia, was twice married, 
but withdrew first to the monastery founded 
by her aunt, Ebba, on St Abb’s Head, and 
then to the Isle of Ely, where in 673 she 
founded a nunnery. Her name was corrupted 
into St Audrey. . ^ ^ ^ 

ETHELRED I, king of Wessex and Kent, 
elder brother of Alfred the Great, reigned 
from 866 till his death in 871, shortly after 
his victory over the Danes at Ashdown. 
ETHELRED XI (968-1016), the ‘Unready’, 
king of England, was seven when his father. 
King Edgar, died, and ten when the murder 
(978) of his half-brother, Edward the Martyr, 
placed him on the throne. From boyhood he 
was swayed by unworthy favourites, and his 
reign was a series of raids by the Northmen, 
and endeavours to buy them off. ‘ Unready ’ 


stands for ‘ redcless void of foresight. He 
misplaced energy enough in his treacherous 
massacre of the Danish set tiers on St Brice’s 
Day, November 13, 1002, a crime punished 
by fierce invasions until in 1014 he was forced 
to fiy to Normandy. In 1002 he had married 
Duke Richard’s daughter, Emma— the ear- 
liest link between England and Normandy. 
Sweyn’s death allowed his recall, but in 1016 
he himself died in London. He was succeeded 
by Edmund Ironside, third son by a first 
marriage; by Emma he was the father of 
Edward the Confessor. 

ETHELRED OF RIEVAULX. See Ailred. 
ETHEREGE, Sir George (? 1 635-92), a 
Restoration dramatist, was born probably at 
Maidenhead. Secretary to the ambassador 
at Constantinople (1668 to 1670 or 1671) he 
married a wealthy widow, and in 1685 was 
sent to be resident at the Imperial court at 
Ratisbon. He varied the monotony of this 
banishment with coursing, drinking, play, 
llirtation with actresses and corrcspondfence 
with Middleton, l>rydcn and Betterton. 1-Ie 
seems to liavc died in Paris. In English 
literature he is founder of the comedy of 
intrigue. Ho sought his inspiration in 
Molite, and out of him grew the legitimate 
comedy of manners and the dramatic 
triumphs of Sheridan and Goldsmith. His 
three plays arc The Comical Revenge; or, 
Love In a Tub (1664); She Would if She Could 
(1668); and The Man of Mode; or. Sir 
Topling T'lutier (1676)— all hij|hly popular in 
their day. See the edition ot the Works by 
Brett Smith (1927 et seq ,) ; Notes and Queries 
(December 1927, January 1928). 

Etienne. See srEpimNs. 

ETI’MCLLER, EriiwSt Moritz Ludwig, ef mill- 
er (1802-77), born at Ciersdorf in Saxony, 
and from 1863 professor of German Litera- 
ture at Zurich, contributed enormously to 
the knowledge of Middle High and Low 
German. In 1840 ho edited in 1851 

appeared his Lexicon AnglO'Saxonkunu He 
also worked in old Norse. 

ETTY, William (1787-1849), English painter, 
was born at York, the son of a baker, and 
for seven years was apprenticed to a printer 
in Hull, working at art during his spare time. 
In 1806 he went to London and studied in 
the Royal Academy schools; for a year he 
was a pupil of Lawrence. In 1822-23 he 
spent eighteen months in Italy, half of them 
at Venice, where he was deeply influenced by 
the Venetian masters. Renowned for his 
nudes, and considered by many to be the 
greatest English figure painter, he depicted 
historical and classical subjects, but was 
perhaps at his best when working on a less 
ambitious scale. See Lives by Gilchrist 
(1855) and Farr (1958). 

ETZEL. See Attila. 

EUCKEN, Rudolf Christoph, oy'ken (1846- 
1926), German philosopher, born at Aurich 
in East Friesland, studied at Gdttingen and 
Berlin, became a professor at Basel (1871) 
and at Jena (1874), and got a Nobel prize 
(1908). Like Bergson’s, his philosophy is an 
activism, nearer the etlrical idealism of Kant 
and Fichte than the intellectualism of Hegel, 
and is the struggle for the spiritual control 
of life, a vindication of the significance and 
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worth of life, maa being a co-worker with 
the divine. See his Life, Work, and Travels 
(trans. McCabe, 1921). 

EUCLID, Greek mathematician, taught in 
Alexandria about 300 b.c., and probably was 
the founder of its mathematical school. 
His chief extant work is the Elements in 
thirteen books. Besides there are the Data, 
geometrical theorems, Phaenomena, or ap- 
pearances of the heavens, the Section of the 
Scale, Optics, and Divisions of Superficies. 
His lost works include the Pseudaria, or 
Fallacies, and treatises on Conics, Surface- 
Loci, and Porlsnis. The Introductio Har- 
monica and Catoptrica, both extant, are said 
not to be his. Euclid’s Elements is probably 
better known than any other mathematical 
book, and, with extensive modifications, is 
still widely used as a text-book of geometry. 
The first printed edition of Euclid was a 
translation from Arabic into Latin (1482). 
Heiberg and Menge’s standard edition is in 
eight volumes (Leipzig 1883-1916). See 
Heath’s edition of the Elements (3 vols. 
1908), and his History of Greek Mathematics 
(1921). 

EUCLID OF MEGARA, founder of the 
Megaric philosophy (c. 399 b.c.), was a 
disciple of Socrates, but had studied the 
Eleatic system. 

EUDOCIA (a.d. 401-465), a Byzantine 
princess, the beautiful and accomplished 
daughter of an Athenian sophist, was chosen 
by the all-powerful Pulcheria to be the wife 
of her brother, the weak-minded emperor, 
Theodosius II. She renounced paganism, 
took the name of Eudocia instead of Athenias, 
and was married to Theodosius in 421. 
Soon violent rivalry arose between the 
sistors-in-law. Eudocia supported Nestorius 
and was worsted; later Pulcheria was 
banished, and Eudocia triumphantly backed 
Eutyches, head of an opposite heresy. But 
shortly before the emperor’s death (450) 
Pulcheria regained her influence, while 
Eudocia retired to Jerusalem to end her life 
in works of piety. She wrote a panegyric 
on Theodosius’ victories over the Persians, 
paraphrases of Scripture, and a poem on 
St Cyprian. See F. Gregorovius, Athenais 
(1882). 

EUDOXUS OF CNIDUS (408-353 B.c.), 
Greek geometer and astronomer, studied in 
Egypt. 

EUGENE, Prince, properly Francois Eugene 
dc Savoie Carignan (1663-1736), Austrian 
soldier, was born in Paris, October 18, 1663. 
He was the youngest son of the prince of 
Savoy Carignan and a niece of Cardinal 
Mazarin. After his father’s death (1673), 
his mother’s banishment from court by 
Louis XIV, and Louis’s refusal to give him a 
commission, he renounced his country, and 
at twenty entered the service of the Emperor 
Leopold against the Turks. Ho displayed 
extraordinary courage and talent at the siege 
of Vienna in 1683 and gained rapid promotion. 
In the war against Louis XIV in Italy, he 
distinguished himself; field-marshal in 1693, 
he defeated the Turks with immense slaughter 
in 1697, putting an end to their power in 
Hungary, The Spanish War of Succession 
(1701) recalled him to the army of Italy, but 
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though he inflicted several defeats upon the 
French, he was prevented from effecting 
much by the smallness of his forces and the 
skill of the Due de Venddme, who defeated 
him at Luzzara in 1702. In command of 
the imperial army he helped Marlborough at 
Blenheim (1704). Eugene was checked at 
Cassano (1705) by Venddme, but afterwards 
crushed the French in a defeat which closed 
their career in Italy. He shared with Marl- 
borough the glory of Oudenarde (1708) and 
Malplaquet (1709), but, crippled by the 
withdrawal of Holland and England, was 
unable to withstand the enemy on the Rhine, 
and his defeat by Yillars at Denain (1712) 
was followed by other disasters, until the 
peace of Rastadt (1714) ended the war. 
On the renewal of the war (1716) against the 
Turks, Eugene defeated an army of 150,000 
men at Peterwardein, took Temesvar, and in 
1717, after a desperate battle, carried Belgrade. 
In a new war with France over the crown of 
Poland, Eugene was only able to keep the 
enemy out of Bavaria. After the peace he 
returned to Vienna, where he died, April 21, 
1 736. Although a strict disciplinarian, he was 
worshipped by his men, and lives a hero in 
song. His rapidity and decision raised the 
prestige of the Austrian arms to unequalled 
eminence. See works by Dumont (1823), 
Kausler (1839), Arneth (1859), Von Sybel 
(1861) and Col. Malleson (1888). 

EUGENIE, Empress. Sec Napoleon III. 

EUGENIUS, the name of four popes: 

Eugenius I (pope 654-657), Saint, succeeded 
St Martin I, who had been forced into exile. 
Like Martin, he fell foul of the emperor on 
the question of Monothelism, but was saved 
from the consequences by the advance of the 
Islamic invaders. 

Eugenius II (pope 824-827), though elected 
under doubtful circumstances in furtherance 
of Frankish interests, is said to have fulfilled 
his office with dignity and wisdom. 

Eugenius III (pope 1145--53), a Cistercian 
monk, was born near Pisa. His predecessor 
Having died during a rebellion against the 
papacy in Rome, he was obliged to flee to 
Viterbo immediately upon his election. Soon 
after his return he was again driven out by a 
revolt initiated by Arnold of Brescia (q.v.) 
and he turned his attention to promoting in 
France a Second Crusade. 

Eugenius IV (1383-1447, pope from 1431), 
a Venetian, quarrelled with the reforming 
Council of Basel convoked by his predecessor 
Martin V, which sought to limit papal power. 
Driven from Rome in 1434 by the Colonnas, 
he opened a new council, first at Ferrara, 
next at Florence, and excommunicated the 
bishops assembled at Basel. The Council of 
Basel deposed him in 1439 and elected 
Amadeus, Duke of Savoy, as Felix V. At 
the Council of Ferrara, Jolxn Palaeologus II, 
emperor of Constantinople, appeared with 
twenty Greek bishops, and a union between 
the Greek and Latin churches was for a 
moment effected in 1439. In 1444 Eugenius 
again entered Rome. 

EUHEMERUS (fl. 300 B.C.), a Greek phflo- 
sopher, a native of Messene (probably 
Messana in Sicily) who saw deified heroes in 
the gods of mythology. 
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EULENBURG-HERXEFELD, Philipp, Prince 
ayUen-boorg (1847-1921), German diplo- 
mat and poet, born at IConigsbcrg, confidant 
of Wilhelm II until scandal ruined him (1907). 
See Life by Haller (1924). 

EULER, Leonhard, oy'ler (1707- 83), Swiss 
mathematician, was born April 15, 1707, at 
Basel, where he studied under John Bernoulli. 
The Bernoullis, called to St Petersburg by 
Catharine I, in 1727 induced Euler to settle 
there, and in 1730 he was appointed to the 
chair of Physics, in 1733 of Mathematics. 
More than half the mathematical treatises in 
the 26 quarto volumes published by the 
St Petersburg Academy from 1727 to 1783 
are by Euler, and at his death he left 200 
treatises in MS., which were afterwards 
published by the Academy. In 1741 he went 
to Berlin, in 1766 returned to St Petersburg, 
where he died, totally blind, September 18, 
1 783. His Lettres h une princesse cl^Ailemagne 
(1768-72) expound the most important facts 
in physics. His works (Basel 1911 at secf.) 
are in Latin. See studies by Pasquicr (Paris 
1927), A. Speiscr (1934). 

KULER-CHELPIN, Hans Karl August Simon 
Von (1873- ), Oorman-Swedish chemist, 

who oecamo lecturer in Physical Chemistry 
at Stockholm, afterwards professor of 
Chemistry and director of the Stockholm 
Biochemical Institute, and with Harden was 
awarded the Nobel prize for chemistry in 
1929 for researches on enzymes and fermen- 
tation. 

EUMENES, yoo-mee^neez. The name of two 
kings of Pergamon: 

Eumenes I (reigned 263-241 B.c.) success- 
fully drove olf Antiochus I c. 262 n.c. 

Eumencs II (reigned 197-159 u.c.), son of 
Attains 1. During his reign Pergamon 
attained the zenith of its importance. 
Eumencs was an ally of Rome against 
Antiochus HI and against Macedonia. He 
made Pergamon a centre of learning, founded 
a great library, and had the famous sculptured 
Altar of Pergamon built (now in Berlin 
museum). 

EUMENES OF CARDIA (c. 360-316 B.c.) 
Greek soldier, one of the ablest generals of 
Alexander the Great after whose death ho 
became governor of Cappadocia, Paphla- 
gonia and jpart of Pontus. He was ultimately 
defeated m 316 b.c. by Antigonus and 
executed. 

EUNOMIUS (d. c. 399), leader of an extreme 
sect of Arians, known as the Anomocans, 
was born in Cappadocia, laboured under the 
Arian AStius at Alexandria, was Bishop of 
Cyzicum about 360, but soon had to resign. 
EUPHRANOR (fl. 360 b.c.), a Corinthian 
painter and sculptor famed for his decorations 
of the Stoa Basileios at Athens, 

EUPOLIS. See Cratinxjs. 

EURIPIDES, y 00 -rip' i-deez (480 or 484- 
406 B.C.), latest of the three Greek tragedians, 
abandoned painting for literature. Of about 
eighty of his dramas known to us, we possess 
eighteen complete. He won the tragic prize 
only five times, and he died at the court of 
Archelaus, king of Macedonia. He did not 
take much part in public life; in politics he 
was a moderate, approving of a democracy, 
but not of demagogues. The names and 


probable order of his plays are: Alcestis 
Medea, liippolytus, diccuha, Andromache^ 
Supp/ices, Heraclidae, Troades, Helena 
Phoenissae, O rentes; the Bacchae and 
Iphigenia in Aults were put on the Athenian 
stage only after the author’s death; and it is 
uncertain to what period belonged the Ion 
Hercules Pure ns, Iphigenia in Tauris, Blectra 
and Cyclops, whilst it is doubtful whether the 
Rhesus is genuine. The skill of Euripides as 
a playwright is of the highest order; he can 
construct plots which are exciting beyond 
anything attempted by his predecessors, 
and he has an unerring instinct for a * situa- 
tion But in his desire to get on to the 
situation as rapidly as possible, he substitutes 
a bald prologue for a proper exposition, and 
instead of working out the denouement 
makes a Deus ex rnadiind cut the knot of the 
situation. To the same end he sacrifices 
consistency in character-drawing. His popu- 
larity increascci after his death; his plays 
were ‘ revived ’ more frequently than those 
of Aeschylus or Sophocles; and the number 
that have survived is greater than both theirs 
put together. The oldest MSkS. known to us 
go back only to the 12(h century, and arc 
very corrupt, 'fhe editio prineeps (Florence 
1496) contains only 4 plays; the Aldino 
(1503), 18. 'Ibcrc arc complete editions by 
Nauck (3 vols., 3rd cd. 1902 06) and Gilbert 
Murray (3 vols. 1901-40). Sec translations 
by E. F. Coleridge 0891), ht verse by A. S. 
Way (1894 98), ami Gilbert Murray (1902 
et sea.), who also wrote Euripides and his 
Age (1913); and works by A. W, Verrall 
(1895 1910), L. H. O. Greenwood (1953), 
Norwood (1954). 

EUSDEN, Laurence (1688 4730), English 
poet, born at Spolfortb, became undeservedly 
poet-laureate in 1718 after eulogizing the 
Duke of Newcastle, who was responsible for 
nominations for the position, lie wrote 
little of value, was lampooned by Pope, and 
died rector of Coningsby, Lincolnshire, 

EUSEBIUS OF CAESAREA,, yoo-see'hee-iis 
(c. A.D. 264-340), the Ihither t)r Church 
History, was born probably in Palestine, 
became Bishop of Caesarea about 313, and 
in the Council of Nicca was the head of the 
semi-Arian or moderate party, which, averse 
to discussing the nature of the Trinity, would 
have preferred the language of Bcripturc to 
that of theology in speaking about the God- 
head. His Chronicon, a history of the world 
to A.D. 325> is valuable as containing extracts 
from lost works. His Praeparatio Evangelica 
is a collection of such statements in heathen 
authors as support the evidences of Chris- 
tianity; its complement is the Denionstratio 
Evangelica, in twenty books, ten of which are 
extant, intended to convince the Jews of the 
truth of Christianity from their own Scrip- 
tures. His great work, the Ecclesiastical 
History, is a record of the chief events in the 
Christian church till 324. Other works, all 
likewise in Greek, are his De Martyribus 
Pales tinae, treatises against Hieroclcs and 
Marcellas, the Theophania (discovered in 
1839), and a Life of Constantine. The first 
complete edition appeared at Basel in 1542; 
the best modern one is that of Schwartz 
(1903-09). See translations by Kirsopp Lake 
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and Oulton (1 926-32), by Lawlor and Oulton 
(1927-28). 

EUSEBIUS OF EMESA (295-359), Greek 
bishop, a favourite of the emperor Con- 
stantine, born at Edessa, in 341 declined the 
bishopric of Alexandria, vacant by the 
deposition of Athanasius, but was afterwards 
bishop of Emesa in Syria. The homilies 
under his name are probably spurious. 

EUSEBIUS OF NICOMEDIA (d. 342), 
Patriarch of Constantinople, was bishop first 
of Beryta (Beyrout) in Syria, and then of 
Nicomedia. He defended Arius at the 
Council of Nicea and afterwards became the 
head of the Arian party. He baptized the 
Emperor Constantine in 337, and became 
Patriarch of Constantinople in 339. His 
enemies represented him as cunning and 
double-tongued, but imperious and violent 
when he had power in his hands. 

EUSTACHIO, Bartolommeo, ay-oo-stah'kyd 
(1520-74), Italian anatomist, made important 
discoveries regarding the ear and the heart, 
to which his name is attached. He died 
professor of Anatomy at Rome. See his 
Opuscula Anatomica (1564) and Tabulae 
Anatomicae (1714). But cf. Alcmaeon. 

EUSTATHIUS, yoo-stay'thi-oos, Greek com- 
mentator, was born at Constantinople. 
Archbishop of Thessalonica from 1160 and 
of Myra from 1174, he died at an advanced 
age some time after 1198. He was a man of 
prodigious acquirements; and his com- 
mentary on Homer and other writings con- 
tain extracts from works no longer extant. 

EUSTATHIUS OF ANTIOCH (fl. c. 325), 
became patriarch of Antioch in 324, and 
steadfastly opposed the Arians in the Council 
of Nicea, for which he was deposed in 330. 
Sce Life by Sellers (1928). 

EUTROPIUS, a Latin historian, 

was secretary to the Emperor Constantine, 
fought against the Persians under Julian, 
and died about a.d. 370. His Breviarium 
Historiae Romanae, a narrative of Roman 
history from the foundation of the city to 
A.D. 364, is written in a simple style, and 
probably was intended for the use of schools. 

EUTYCFIES, yoo'ti-keez (c, 384-c. 456), 
archimandrite at Constantinople, held that 
after the incarnation the human nature 
became merged in the divine, and that Christ 
had therefore but one nature. He was 
condemned by a synod at Constantinople in 
448 ; but the council of Ephesus (449) 
decided in his favour and restored him, 
deposing his opponents. The council of 
Chalcedon (451) annulled this decision, and 
Eutyches died in banishment- His sect was 
put down by penal laws. 

EVAGRIUS, Scholasticus (c. 536-c. 600), 
Byzantine church historian, was born at 
Epiphania in Syria. His Greek Ecclesiastical 
History, 431-594, continuing that of Eusebius, 
was edited by Parmentier and Bidez (1898). 

EVALD, Johannes. See Ewald (2). 

EVANS, (1) Sir Arthur John (1851-1941), 
British archaeologist, son of (5), wrote on 
Illyria and Bosnia, on numismatics, and on 
Celtic art, and made epoch-making explora- 
tions and discoveries at Knossos and else- 
where in Crete. See a book by Joan Evans 
(1943). 


(2) Caradoc, pseud, of David Evans (1878- 
1945), Welsh writer, born at Llanfihangel-ar- 
Arth, known for robust short stories of 
Welsh rural life. See Life by O. Sandys 
(1946). 

(3) Edith (1888- ), English actress, born 

in London. She earned an enviable reputa- 
tion for her versatility, appearing in many 
Shakespeare and Shaw plays, and in others, 
including The Way of the World (Mrs 
Millamant), The Late Christopher Bean 
(Gwenny) and Daphne Laureola (Lady 
Pitts). During the second World War she 
entertained the troops both at home and 
abroad, and in 1946 was created D.B.E. In 
1948 she made her first film appearance in 
The Queen of Spades. See study by J. C. 
Trewin (1954). 

(4) Sir George De Lacy (1787-1870), 
British general, was born at Moig in Ireland, 
and served in India, the Peninsula, America 
and at Waterloo. An advanced Liberal, he 
sat for Rye 1831-32, and for Westminster 
1833-65, with the exception of 184W6. 
During 1835-37 he commanded the ‘ Spanish 
Legion ’ for Queen Isabella against the 
Carlists, and performed notable exploits. 
In the Crimea (1854) he commanded the 
second division, was hotly engaged at Alma, 
and during the siege of Sebastopol gallantly 
repelled a fierce sortie. Invalided home in 
February 1855, he received the thanks of 
parliament, and was created a G.C.B. He 
died in London. 

(5) Sir John (1823-1908), born at Britwell 
Court, was a paper-manufacturer, and from 
1864 was a well-known antiquary through 
his Ancient Stone Implements of Great Britain 
(1872, new ed. 1897). 

(6) Marian. See Eliot, George. 

(7) Merlyn (1910- ), British painter, born 
at Cardiff, studied at the Glasgow School of 
Art and has travelled widely. His paintings 
are mainly surrealist in character, with semi- 
abstract figures. 

(8) Oliver (1755-1819), American inventor, 
born at Newport, Delaware, improved 
flour-mills, and is said to have invented the 
first high-pressure steam-engine. His steam 
dredging-machine (1804) is considered the 
first American steam land-carriage. 

EVARTS, William Maxwell (1818-1901), 
lawyer and statesman, was born in Boston. 
He was counsel for President Johnson in 
1868, U.S. attorney-general, U.S. counsel 
before the Alabama Tribunal in 1872, in 
1877-81 secretary of state, and sat in the 
senate in 1885-91. 

EVATT, Herbert Vere (1 894- ), Australian 

statesman, born in East Maitland, South 
Australia, studied at Sydney University, 
where he became tutor in Philosophy and 
Legal Interpretation. He served in the New 
South Wales State Assembly, took silk in 
1929 and was justice of the High Court of 
Australia from 1930 to 1940. He entered the 
Federal Parliament as a Labour member in 
1940. As minister of external affairs between 
1941 and 1949, he was a frequent visitor to 
Britain and delegate at international con- 
ferences. He was Australian representative 
in Mr ChurchilFs war cabinet. He was 
leader of the opposition in the Federal 
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Parliament (195P 60) when he was appointed 
chief justice of New South Wales. 

EVELYN, Jolm (1620-1706), English diarist 
and author, born of wealthy parentage at 
Wotton, near Dorking, October 31, 1620, 
was brought up at Lewes (1625”37), then 
entered Balliol College, Oxford, and m 1640 
the Middle Temple, He witnessed Strafford’s 
trial and execution, and in November 1642 
joined the king’s army, only to leave it in 
three days’ time, lest he and his brothers 
should be ‘ expos’d to mine, without any 
advantage to his majestic The Covenant 
being pressed on him, he travelled for four 
years on the Continent; at Paris in 1647 
married the ambassador’s daughter, Mary 
Browne (1635-~1709); and in 1652 settled at 
Sayes Court, Deptford. lie was much at 
court after the Restoration ; acted on public 
committees; in 1685-87 was one of the 
commissioners of the privy seal, in 1695 1703 
treasurer of Greenwich Hospital; and from 
the lirst was a prominent member of the 
Royal Society. In 1694 he removed to his 
brother’s at Wotton, and let Sayes <\‘)urt to 
Admiral Benbow, who sublet it to Peter the 
Great (a ‘ right nasty ’ inmate). In 1699 he 
succeeded his brother; and, vigorous in 
intellect to the last, he died at Wotton, 
February 27, 1706. Evelyn, as active and 
intelligent as he was honest, and God-fearing, 
was yet neither sage nor hero. His pen dealt 
with a multitude of subjects — architecture, 
painting, engraving, numismatics, history, 
politics, morals, education, agriculture, 
gardening, and commerce ’. Of his three 
dozen works the chief arc Sculp tura, or the 
Art of Engravinft on Copper (1662); Sylva, or 
a Discourse of Forest-trees ( 1 664) ; and the 
delightful Diary (discovered in an old clothes- 
basket at Wotton in 1817), to which he 
owes his celebrity. See Life by Austin 
Dobson (prefixed to 1906 cd. of Diary)., and 
works by Lord Ponsonby (1934), C. Marburg 
(1935) and W. G. Hiscock (1952 and 1955). 
EVERDINGEN, Allart van (1621-T5), a 
Dutch landscape-painter and etcher, born at 
Alkmaar, worked in the style of Ruysdacl; 
his brother, Caesar (1606-79) was an 
historical and portrait-painter. 

EVEREST, Sir George (1790-1866), surveyor- 
general of India, completed the trigonometri- 
cal survey. Mount Everest is named after 
him. 

EVERETT, (1) Alexander Hill (1790-1847), 
American diplomat, born at Boston, was 
appointed minister at The Hague in 1818, at 
Madrid in 1825. Proprietor and editor of 
the North American J^eview (1829-35), and 
elected to the Massachusetts legislature, in^ 
1840 he was appointed U.S, agent in Cuba,' 
and in 1845 commissioner to China. He 
died at Macao. His principal works are two 
series of Critical and Miscellaneous Essays 
(1845-47). 

(2) Edward (1794-1865), American states- 
man and scholar, brother of (1), bom at 
Dorchester, Mass., graduated at Harvard in 
1811, and in 1815 was elected professor of 
Greek there. In 1820 he became editor of 
the North American Review , and in 1824 a 
member of the U.S. congress. In 1835-38 
he was four times governor of Massachusetts, 


and in 1841-45 minister at the court of 
St James’s. He was president of Harvard 
1846-49, in 1852 succeeded Daniel Webster 
as secretary of state, and in 1853 was returned 
to the U.S. senate. He wrote A Defence of 
Christianity (1814); poems; Orations and 
Speeches 59); and the memoir prefixed 
to Daniel Webster's works (1852). See 
Prothingham’s Life (1925). 

EVERSLEY. See SiiAW-Lia-iivui-:. 
EVRKMOND. See Saint-EvrI'Mono. 
EWALD, (I) Georg Heinrich August von, 
ay'valt (1803-75), German orientalist and 
theologian, was born at Gottingen, where he 
studied and became professor both of 
Philosophy and of Oriental Languages, but 
was deprived of ollice in 1837 for protesting 
against the annulling of the Hanoverian 
constitution. He is best known for his 
Hebrew Grammar (1827), his History of 
Israel (1843-52, Eng. tr. 1867 86) and a 
number of biblical works. See Life by T. W. 
Davies (1903). 

(2) Johannes, i'valil (174^ 81), Danish poet, 
was born at Copenhagen, spent a while as a 
soldier, and after a disappointment in love 
devoted himself solely to poetry. In his 
elegy on the death of Ercdcrick V (1767) he 
lirst gave dear proof of his lyrical power. 
His other writings include the biblical 
drama, Adam og Eva (1769); a series of 
satiric plays; the prose tragedy, Rolf Krage 
(1770); and the two masterpieces, Jkdders 
D(kl and Fiskerne, the latter containing * King 
Christian stood by the lofty mast which has 
become the national song of Denmark. 
Ewald was the founder of Danish tragedy, 
yet his noblest productions are his lyrical 
poems and odes. See Lives by Ilammcrich 
(I860), Jorgensen (1888), and DoUcris (1900) 
and study by W. M. Riyne (N.Y. 1897). 
EWART, (1) James Cossar (1851 1933), 
Scottish zoologist, born at Penicuik, was 
professor of Natural History at Aberdeen in 
1879- 82 and at Edinburgn in 1882 4927. 
From 1895 he carried out notable experiments 
in animal breeding and hybridization and 
disproved the theory of telcgony. 

(2) WUliiim (1798 4 869), English politician, 
was Liberal M.P. from 1828 to 1868 for 
Bletchingly, Liverpool (his native town), 
Wigan, and the Dumfries Burghs. He played 
a leading part in humaniturian reforms, 
including the abolition of capital punishment 
for minor offences and of hanging in chains. 
He carried a free libraries bill in 1850. Sec 
Life by W. Munford (1960). 

EWELL, Richard Stoddert (1817-72), Ameri- 
can soldier, born in Georgetown, D.C., 
served in Mexico and against the Apaches. 
Confederate lieutenant-general in the civil 
war, he was captured with his entire force 
at Sailor’s Creek, April 6, 1865, 

EWING, (1) Sir James Alfred (1855 4935), 
Scottish engineer, born at Dundee, was 
professor of Engineering at Tokyo and 
Dundee, of Mechanism at Cambridge (1890- 
1903), director of naval education (1903- 
1916), principal of Edinburgh University 
(1916-29), in the 1st World. War decipherer 
of intercepted messages. 

(2) Juliana Horatia, nie Gatty (1841 85), 
English writer for children, daughter of 
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Margaret Gatty (1809-73), also a childrens’ 
writer. Born at Ecclesfield, Yorkshire, she 
early began to compose nursery plays, which 
are said to have suggested to her mother the 
starting of Aunt Judy'^s Magazine (1866), 
which she later edited, publishing in it many 
of her charming stories. Jackanapes and the 
like which are still widely read. See Lives 
by Horatia Gatty (1885), C. Maxwell (1949). 

EWINS, Arthur James, F.R.S. (1882-1957), 
British chemist, born in London, and 
educated at Alleyn’s School, Dulwich, and at 
London University (Chelsea Polytechnic), in 
1936-37 conducted the researches ending in 
the preparation of sulphapyridine (M & B 
693), of great value in the treatment of 
pneumonia, &c, 

EXETER, Earls of. See Cecil. 

EXMOUTH, Edward Pellew, 1st Viscount 
(1757-1833), admiral, was born at Dover, 
entered the navy at thirteen; and attracted 
notice in the battle on Lake Champlain 
(1776). In 1793, in command of a frigate, 
he captured a much larger French frigate, 
and was knighted; in 1796, for acts of 
personal bravery, he was created a baronet. 

In 1798 he was sent to the French coast, 
where many of his most brilliant actions 
took place. In 1804 he was appointed 
commander-in-chief in India, from whose 
seas he drove the French cruisers; he was 
afterwards made commander-in-chief in the 
North Sea and in the Mediterranean. In 1814 
he was created Baron; in 1816 was sent to 
Algiers to enforce the treaty abolishing 
Christian slavery. With a fleet of twenty-five 
English and Dutch vessels he bombarded 
the city for nine hours, and inflicted such 
immense damage that the Dey consented to 
every demand; and he was now made a 
viscount. See Lives by Osier (1835) and 
Parkinson (1934). 

EYCK, Jan van, ik (c, 1389-1441), Flemish 
painter, born probably at Eyck on the Maas, 
was successively in the service of John of 
Bavaria, Count of Holland, and Philip the 
Good, for whom he undertook some diplo- 
matic missions and conducted his prospective 
bride the Infanta Isabella from Portugal. 
From 1431 he lived at Bruges. Three of 
his pictures hang in the National Gallery, 
London, but his most famous work is the 
altarpiece (1432) in the cathedral at Ghent. 
Commissioned by Josse Vydt, a rich burgher, 
it consists of 24 panels, the central motif 
being the Adoration of the Lamb, and is 
regarded as the greatest masterpiece of early 
Flemish art. In the course of a chequered 
career it has been hidden in the nick of tirne 
from Calvinist iconoclasts (1566), looted in 
the Napoleonic Wars and not replaced until 
after Waterloo, left in part in Berlin during 
1914-18 and restored under the Versailles 
treaty, captured by the Nazis in World War II 
and ultimately retrieved by the Allies from a 
salt mine near Salzburg in 1945. Jan’s 
brother Hubert (c. 1370-1426), a nebulous 
figure whose very existence is contested by 
some art historians, has been traditionally 
assigned a major part in painting the altar- 
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piece, but an international committee of art 
experts which superintended the overhaul 
and restoration of the panels in 1950-51 was 
inclined to attribute the whole of the work to 
Jan, having been unable to find any trace of 
another hand. No painting exists which can 
be definitely ascribed to Hubert. The Eyck- 
ian style derives from manuscript illumina- 
tion, and miniatures in the Turin Book of 
Hours have been attributed to Jan. The 
tradition that the van Eycks, invented oil 
painting is incorrect, though Jan’s work 
shows improvements in technique and 
colour mixing. See works by Weale (1908), 
Conway (1921), and, for the ‘anti-Hubert’ 
theory. Renders (1933), and Brockwell 
(1954). 

EYRE, Edward John (1815-1901), British 
explorer, the son of a Yorkshire clergyman, 
emigrated to Australia at seventeen, settled 
on the Lower Murray, and was appointed a 
magistrate. In 1840 he failed in an attempt 
to explore the region between South and 
Western Australia, though he discovered 
Lake Eyre; but he succeeded in spite of 
enormous difficulties in 1841 {Discoveries in 
Central Australia, 1845). In 1847 he became 
governor of New Zealand, in 1854 of St 
Vincent, and in 1862 of Jamaica. The negro 
outbreak there in 1865 was suppressed with 
stern severity, martial law being proclaimed. 
A wealthy mulatto named Gordon, a Baptist, 
and member of the Jamaica House of Assem- 
bly, was court-martialled, and hanged two 
days after, the sentence being confirmed by 
Eyre. A commission found that Gordon 
had been condemned on insufficient evidence, 
and Eyre was recalled. On his return he was 
prosecuted by a committee including J. S. 
Mill; Carlyle, Charles Kingsley, and Sir R. 
Murchison promoted the Eyre defence fund. 
The prosecution failed; and in 1872 the 
government refunded Eyre the costs of his 
defence. He died November 30, 1901. See 
Lord Olivier’s (hostile) study (1933). 
EZEKIEL, Hebrew prophet, was carried 
captive to Mesopotamia by Nebuchadrezzar 
in 597 B.c. The text of the Bible book bearing 
his name is accepted as mainly his, though 
the prophecies may have been collected by 
a later editor. See works by Skinner, David- 
son, Lofthouse and Ellison; and comment- 
aries by Comill, Bertholet, Smend, Keil. 
EZRA, the Scribe, was living in Babylon 
during the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus, 
or, some would say, during that of Artaxerxes 
II, about seventy years later. He was 
commissioned to lead a band of his fellow- 
countrymen from Babylon to Jerusalem 
(458 or 397 B.c.), there to reorganize the 
returned Jews. He is believed to have 
arranged the books of the Mosaic law (the 
Pentateuch) as it is now. The book which 
bears his name was anciently and justly 
regarded as forming one book with Nehemiah, 
being simply the continuation of Chronicles. 
See commentaries by Ryle, Davies, Bertheau, 
Keil and Schultz; works by Hunter, Torrey 
and Cheyne; and the introduction by 
Sayce (2nd ed. 1887). 
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FABER, (1) Cecilia. See Caballero. 

(2) Frederick William (1814-63), English 
hymn writer, born at Calvcrley, Yorks, 
graduated at Oxford, where he won the 
Newdigate prize for poetry (1836). Under 
the influence of Newman he turned Catholic 
and founded a community of converts. He 
wrote many theological works, but is 
remembered for his hymns, which include 
‘The Pilgrims of the Night’. See Lives by 
F. A. Faber (im) and J. E. Bowden (1892 
cd.). 

(3) George Stanley (1773--1854), Anglican 
divine, and uncle of (2), was fellow and tutor 
of Lincoln College, Cambridge, Bampton . 
Lecturer (1801), rector of Stockton-on-Tccs, 
and master of Shorburn Flospital near 
Durham. Of his numerous theological 
works, those upon prophecy have enjoyed 
the greatest popularity. 

(4) John (1684-1756), English mozzotmt- 
engraver, like his father, John Faber (r. 1660 ; 
1721). His chief works arc the portraits of 
the KU’‘Cat Club and The Beauties of Hampton 
Court. 

FABIUS, the name of a patrician tamily ol 
Rome. In 481 b.c. the Fabii were decoyed 
into an ambush by the Voientes, and all save 
one out of 306 men put to the sword. 

(1) Quintus Fabius Rullianus, general in 
the second Samnitc war, was dictator (315), 
censor (304), and six times consul. 

(2) Quintus Fabius Maximus Verrucosus, 
live times consul and twice censor, was 
elected dictator (217) after the Roman defeat 
at Trasimenus, and by his tactics in the 
second Punic war was known as Cunctator 
(‘ Delayer ’). Avoiding a great battle, he 
carried on guerilla warfare and allowed 
Romo to muster her forces. He died in 203. 

(3) Cunctator Fabius, surnamed Pictor, 
executed (304) upon the temple of Salus the 
earliest known Roman painting. 

(4) Quintus Fabius Pictor, grandson of (3), 
wrote (in Greek) the first Roman history in 
prose. 

FABRE, fah'hr\ (1) Ferdinand (1830-98), 
French novelist, born at B6claricux, wrote 
UAbb^ Tigrane (1873), and other stories of 
rustic life in the Cdvenncs. 

(2) Jean Henri (1 823-19 15), French 
entomologist (the ‘ Insects’ Homer ’), born at 
St L6on, Aveyron, taught at Carpentras, 
Ajaccio and Avignon before retiring to 
S6rignan in Vaucluse, where he carried on 
his entomological investigations and studies 
until his death. His Souvenirs entomolopgues 
(10 vols. Paris 1925 with Life by Lenoir) are 
masterpieces of minute and patient observa- 
tion. See studies by Legros (1921), Bicknell 
(1923) and Bujeau 0943). 

FABRE D’ISGLANTINE, Philippe Francois 
Nazaire (1750-94), French dramatist, poet, 
revolutionist, born at Carcassonne, wrote 
Le Phillnte de Moli^re (1790), a sequel to 
Molifere’s Le Misanthrope. A member of the 
National Convention, he devised some of the 


new names of months for the Revolutionary 
Calendar, but, having fallen foul of Robes- 
pierre, was eventually guillotined. 

<’ABRlANO, Gentile (la, (1370?- 
1427?), Italian painter, born at Fabriano, 
worked chiefly in Venice and Brescia until 
1419, and thereafter in Rome, Florence and 
Siena. He painted religious subjects often 
showing Franciscan influence. See studies 
by Colasanti (Bergamo 1909), Molaioli 
(Imbriano 1929), and Berenson’s ftalian 
Pa in tens of the Renaissance (1932), 
l^ABRICIUS, (1) David (1564 1617), German 
astronomer, born at Esens, father of Q), was 
pastor at Resterhaave and Ostecl in East 
Friesland, where he was murdered. He 
discovered the first variable star. 

(2) UicTonymus, or (flrolamo Fabrici (1537 • 
1619), Italian anatomist, born at Acquapen- 
dentc, was from 1562 professor of Anatomy 
at Padua. Harvey was one of his pupils. 
He described the valves of the veins. His 
Opera Chirurgica (1617) passed through 
seventeen editions. 

(3) Joannes (1587- 1615), son of (1), and 
an M.D., discovered the sun’s spots and its 
revolution. 

(4) Johaim Albert (1668 1736), German 
philologist, the modern fnimdcr of the 
history of classical literature and biblio- 
graphy, was born at Leipzig, and from 1693 
lived as a schoolmaster at Hamburg. 

(5) Johann Christian (1745 18(18), Danish 
entomologist, one of the foimder.s of scientific 
entomology, was born at Tmulcru in Schles- 
wig and in 1775 became professor of Natural 
History at Kiel, FI is du.ssiiication of 
insects is based upon the structure of the 
mouth, 

FABRlTiUS, Cmd.fihbree'tsyoos (7I624-54), 
Dutch painter, born at Bcom.ster. tie 
worked under Rembrandt about 1641 and 
lived mainly at Delft, where ho was killed in 
an explosion. He is important for the 
influence of his sensitive experiments in 
composition and the painting of light (as in 
the tiny View of Delft, 1652, in the National 
Gallery, London) upon his pupil Vermeer. 
Some of his paintings have been atlributed 
to his brother Barciit, also a pupil of Rem- 
brandt. 

FABRY, Marie Paul Auguste Charles (1867- 
1945), French physicist, became professor at 
Marseilles (19(H) and the Sorbonne (1920). 
Inventor, with Perot of the Fabry-Perot 
interferometer, he is also known for his 
researches into light in connection with 
astronomical phenomena. 

FABYAN, Robert (d. 1513), English chronicler, 
was a clothier in London, where he was 
sheriff in 1493. Flis history, The New 
Chronicles of England and France (1516), 
comes down in its second edition (1533) to 
the death of Henry VII. From the accession 
of Richard 1 it takes the form of a London 
chronicle, this being its chief value. The 
best edition is that by Sir Henry Ellis (1811), 
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FACCIOLATI, 5sicopo^fat~cho-lah'teet (1682- 
1769), Italian lexicographer, professor at 
Padua, brought out (1715-19) a new editi9n 
of the Lexicon Undecim Lingiiarum, in its 
first form the work of Ambrose Calepino 
(1502). In this he was assisted by his pupil 
and brother-professor, Egidio Forcellini 
(1688-1768), who is mainly responsible for 
the conception of a totally new Latin 
dictionary. This Facciolati continued till 
his death, and it finally appeared in 1771. 
See Lives by Ferrari (1799) and Gennari 

/I Q 1 0\ 

FADEYEV, Alekandr Aleksandrovich, real 
name Bulyga (1901-56), Russian novelist of 
Zhandov’s social realism school, deeply 
influenced by Tolstoy, wrote The Rout (1927) 
set in the Russian civil war, and The Young 
Guard (1945) portraying Russian resistance 
against the Germans in World War II. As 
general secretary of the Soviet Writers’ Union 
(1946-55) he mercilessly exposed any literary 
‘ deviationism ’ from the party line but 
became himself a target and, compelled to 
revise the last-named work (1951), took to 
drink and finally shot himself. 

FADINGER, Stephan (d. 1626), leader of the 
Austrian peasants’ revolt in 1626, in which 
he was killed at the siege of Linz. 

FAED, /flM (1) John (1819-1902), Scottish 
painter, born at Burley Mill, Kirkcudbright- 
shire, in 1841 went to Edinburgh, and was 
elected R.S.A. in 1851. 

(2) Thomas (1826-1900), Scottish painter, 
brother of (1), was made an A.R.S.A. in 
1849, when he produced Scott and his Friends 
at Abbotsford, engraved by his brother James. 
In 1852 he removed to London. Faed was 
made an R.A. in 1864, but resigned in 1893. 
FAGUET, fa-gay (1847-1916), French 

literary critic, born at La Roche sur Yon, 
Vendee, became professor of French Litera- 
ture at the Sorbonne in 1890, and was 
elected to the Academie in 1900. He wrote 
a number of great works of literary history, 
among them Politiques et moralistes du XIX^ 
sUcle (1891-1900; Eng. trans. 1928). Sec 
study by Duval (Paris 191 1). 

FAHLBERG, Constantin (1850-1910), Ameri- 
can chemist, in 1879 discovered saccharin by 
synthesis from toluene. . »- 

FAHRENHEIT, Gabriel Daniel, fah ren-hit 
(1686-1736), German physicist, was born at 
Danzi g. About 1 7 1 4 he first used quicksilver 
instead of spirits of wine for thermometers. 
He fixed his freezing-point at 32® to avoid 
negative measurements. In 1724 he was 
elected F.R.S. 

FA-HSIEN, a Chinese Buddhist monk and 
traveller of the beginning of the 5th century 
A.D., who made a pilgrimage to India. Giles 
translated his book (1877; revised 1923). 
FAIDHERBE, Louis L4on C§sar, fay-derb 
(1818-89), French general, born at Lille, as 
governor of Senegal (1854) ^eatly ex- 
tended the frontiers of his province (1858- 
1861). Commanding the army of the North 
he was defeated near St Quentin on January 
19 1871. After the peace he was dispatched 
by the French government to Egypt to study 
the monuments, wrote on Numidian and 
Phoenician inscriptions (1870-74), the anthro- 
pology of Algiers and the French Sudan 


(1874-84), a work on Senegal (1889L ^d 
treatises on the Fula (or Poul) a^ Berber 
languages (1875—77), besides Campagne 
de Varm^e du nord 

FAIRBAIRN, (1) Andrew Martin (1838-1912), 
Scottish theologian born at Inverkeithmg, 
known for his brilliant essays m thQ Contem- 
porary Review, and his Studies in the Philo- 
sophy of Religion and History 
Christ in Modern Theology (1894). Iri 1888- 
1909 he was principal of Mansfield College 
(Congregational), Oxford. See Life by Selbie 
(1914). 

(2) Sir William (1789-1874), Scottish 
engineer, was bom at Kelso, apprenticed 
(1804) to an engine-wright at North Shields, 
where he studied mathematics, and made 
acquaintance with George Stephenson. In 
Manchester (1817) he took a lead in making 
iron boats; and his works at Millwall, 
London (1835-49), turned oUt hundreds of 
vessels. For the Menai tubular bridge 
(Robert Stephenson’s idea) Fairbairn inven- 
ted the rectangular tube ultimately adopted ; 
and he erected a thousand bridges upon this 
principle. He aided Joule and Thomson 
(Lord Kelvin) in 1851 in investigations, and 
guided the experiments of the government 
committee (1861-65) on the use of iron for 
defensive purposes. A chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour, he was created a baronet 
in 1869, and died at Moor Park, Surrey. See 
his Autobiography (1877). 

FAIRBANKS, Douglas, orig. Douglas Ullman 
(1883-1939) American film actor, born at 
Denver, Colorado, first appeared in stage 
plays in 1901, but in 1915 went into films and 
made a speciality of swashbuckling hero 
parts, as in the Three Musketeers, Robin Hood 
and The Thief of Baghdad. — Flis son Douglas 
(1909- ), followed in his footsteps, starring 
in Catherine the Great, The Prisoner ofZenda^ 
&c., and also gained a reputation as a 
producer. Becoming interested in interna- 
tional affairs, he subsequently made a name 
for himself as a diplomat, and also distin- 
guished himself in World War 11, winning 
the British D.S.C., the U.S. Silver Star Medal 
and other decorations. He was made an 
honorary K.B.E. in 1949. See a book by 
Connell (1955). ^ 

FAIRFAX, (1) Edward (c. 1580-1635), 

English scholar, translator of Tasso, was a 
son (perhaps a natural son) of Sir Thomas 
Fairfax of Denton in Yorkshire. His life 
was spent in literary pursuits, at Fewston, 
near Otley, and his translation of Tasso’s 
Gerusalemme Liberate (1600) is noteworthy. 
His Discourse of Witchcraft (1621) was pub- 
lished in the Miscellanies of the Philobiblon 
Society (1858-59). 


(2) Thomas, 3rd Baron Fairfax of Cameron 
(1612-71), parliamentary general, was the 
son of Ferdinando, Lord Fairfax, and was 
born January 17 at Denton, Yorkshire. 
From 1620 he served in Holland, under 
Lord Vere, whose daughter Anne he married 
(1637). In the Civil War (from 1642) he v^s 
general of parliamentary horse and, distin- 
guished especially at Marston Moor (1644), 
was in 1645 appointed to succeed Essex in 
the supreme command. In 1650, on Fairfax’s 
refusal to march against the Scots, who had 
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proclaimed Charles 11 king, Cromwell was 
appointed commanderdn-chief, and Fairfax 
withdrew into private life. After Cromwell’s 
death ho assisted Monk against Lambert; 
and was head of the commission dispatched 
to The Hague in 1660 to arrange for the 
return of Charles 11. He died at Nunapplc- 
ton, Yorkshire, November 12, 1671. Fairfax 
wrote works in prose and verse, including 
two memoirs on the Civil War. Sec his 
Correspondence^ (1848-49); Life by Mark- 
ham (1870). 

FAIRFIELD, Cicily Isabel. See Wkst (3). 

FAISAL,/]?'-. Name of two kings of Iraq. 

Faisal I (1885-1933), born at Tadf, son of 
Huscin-ibn-Ali (q.v.), king of the Hejaz, 
aided Lord Allonby in the Great War, and 
became king of Iraq in 1921. 

Faisal II, in full Faisal ibn Cliazi ilm Faisal 
el Hashim,/r^(?/ (1935-58), king of Iraq, was 
born in Baghdad, great-grandson with King 
Hussein (q.v.) of Husscin-ibn-Ali (q.v,). Ho 
succeeded his father. King Ghazi, who was 
killed in an accident, in 1939. After an 
education at Harrow he was installed in 1953 
as the third king of modern Iraq, thus ending 
the regency of his uncle, Emir Abdul llluh. 
He paid a slate visit to Britain in July 1956. 
Although in December 1956, in the aftermath 
of the Suez intervention, he formally declared 
that Iraq would continue to stand by Egypt, 
rivalry later grew between the two incipient 
Arab blocs. In February 1958 be therefore 
concluded with his cousin King Hussein of 
Jordan a federation of the two countries in 
opposition to the United Arab Republic of 
Egypt and Syria. In July that year, he and 
his entire household were assassinated during 
a military coup d'^dtat and Iraq became a 
republic. 

FAlSTAUER, Anton, (1887-1930), 
Austrian artist and acsigner. After studying 
at Vienna, he worked mainly at Salzburg, 
where he executed a number of frescoes in 
the Festival Hall, and also various decora- 
tions for churches. His style was influenced 
by C6zanne, but he was noted for his lively 
fantasy and brilliant colouring. 

FAITHF'ULL, Emily (1835-95), English pub- 
lisher, born at Headley Rectory, Surrey, in 
1860 founded in London a printing-house 
with women compositors, and was appointed 
printer and publisher-in-ordinary to Her 
Majesty. In 1863 she started the Victoria 
Magazine^ advocating the claims of women 
to remunerative employment; and in 1868 
she published Change upon Change, a novel. 

FAiraORNE, Wmiarn (1616-91), English 
engraver, born in London, fought as a 
Royalist, and having been banished for 
refusing allegiance to Cromwell spent several 
years in Pans, where he made engravings of 
prints from the vast collection of the Abb6 de 
Villeloin. Allowed home in 1650, he achieved 
fame as a portraitist and also engraved 
Newcourfs maps of London and West- 
minster, a work of great historical value. See 
( 1888 ). His son WUIlam 
(1656-1701?) was celebrated as a mezzo- 
tin ter. 

FAJANS, Kasimir, fah'yahns (1887- ), 

Pohsh-American physical chemist, educated 
at Leipzig, Heidelberg and Manchester, was 
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protessor of Chemistry at Munich (1917-35) 
then at Michigan, He formulated the theory 
pi isotopes, and contributed valuable research 
in connection with uranium Xi, tlic aac of 
minerals in ^Norway, and the energies of 
hydration ol ions. Sec his Radio-activity ami 
JUmt Dij'hpnu’,!^ i,, th,-Sni,ly of Chemical 
bkments (1919, I;ng. od. 1922) and Radio- 
elements amt Isotopes ( 1931 ). 

FALB, Rudolf (1838- 190.3), Austrian scientist 
born at Obdach, was trained for the priest- 
hood, but took to science, wrote on astro- 
nomy and meteorology, and till his death 
issued Irom Berlin half-yearly weather 
lorecasls. 

FALCONE, Aniello (1600 56), Italian artist 
loiindcd a school of battle painters at Naples’ 
and was the teacher of Salvator Rosa (o v V 
FALCONER, (1) Hugh (181)8 65), Scottish 
botanist and palaeontologist, was born at 
Forres,, graduated M.D. at lidinburgh in 
1829, joined the Bengal medical service 
became (18.32) keeper of the botanic garden 
at Saharan pur, and discovered many fossils 
in the Siwalik hills. He made the first 
experiments in growing lea in India. Back 
in England tor his health (1842), he wrote on 
Indian botany and palaeontology, arranged 
Indian lossils in the British Museum and 
hast India House, and prepared his great 
/'V/////a Anti qua Siva lens is 
(1846;-49). He returned to India in 1847 as 
supermlcndcnt of the botanic garden and 
protessor of Botany at Calcutta: He died 
m London. His ralacomological Memoirs 
and Notes were published in 1868. 

(2) Ion Keith (1856 87), British orientalist, 
missionary and athlete, was third son of the 
Earl ot Kintoro. While at Cambridge ho 
began evangdistie work, continued at Mile 
Lnd in London. A keen cyclist, he defeated 
the then fastest rider in the world (1878), and 
rode from Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s. 
Lord Almoner’s professor of Arabic at 
Cambridge, he had settled at Shaikh Othman 
near Aden, as a Free Church missionary, 
when he died of fever, May 10, 1887. In 
1885 he translated the Fables of Bidnai. 
See Memorials by Sinker (1888). 

(3) William (1732 69), British poet, was 
born in Edinburgh. A barber’s son, ho wont 
to sea, and soon was shipwrecked otV Greece, 
this voyage forming the subject of his Ship- 
wreck (11^2). He then entered the royal 
navy, being appointed in 1769 purser on the 
Aurora frigate, which foundered with all 
hands near Capetown. His Demagogue is a 
satire on Wilkes and Churchill (1764), and 
ho was also author of the Universal Marine 
Dictionary (1769/ 

FALGUIERE, Jean Alexiintlre Joseph (1831- 
1900), French sculptor and painter, born at 
Toulouse, celebrated for his portrait statues 
rather than his larger compositions* Several 
sculptures and paintings are in the Luxem- 
bourg at Paris; his statu© of Lafayette stands 
in^Washington, 0.C. See study by B6n6dite 

FALIERO, Marino, fahdya/rd (c. 1274- 
1355), Doge of Venice, defeated the Hun- 
garians at Zara in 1346, captured Capo d’ 
Istna, was ambassador to Rome and Genoa, 
and became Dog© in 1354, Next year, after 
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conspiring unsuccessfully to overthrow the 
oligarchs, he was arrested and beheaded. 
His fate is the theme of tragedies by Byron 
and Swinburne and of a famous painting by 
Delacroix. See L. M. Ragg, Crises in 
Venetian History (1928). 

FALK, (I) Adalbert (1827-1900), Prussian 
statesman, born at Metschkau, Silesia, as 
minister of public worship (1872-79) was 
instrumental in carrying the May laws (1873- 
1875) against the hierarchical supremacy of 
the Church of Rome. 

(2) Johann Daniel (1768-1826), German 
writer and philanthropist, born at Danzig, 
founded the * company of friends in need ’ 
for helping destitute children, and established 
the Falk Institute at Weimar. Of his writings 
the best known are his satirical works and a 
study on Goethe. See books by G. Schnau- 
bert (1912), H. Diersch (1926) and F. Reis 
(1930). 

FALKBERGET, Johan Fetter, falk'ber-ge 
(1879- ), Norwegian novelist, born in 

Nordre-Rugel. A miner from the age of 
eight, and the son of a miner, he is almost 
entirely concerned with the people of the 
iron-ore district of Roros. His first novel, 
Svarte Fjelde (Black Mountains), appeared 
in 1907 and his romantic optimism soon 
caught the popular taste. His main work is 
Christianus Sextus, the general title for six 
connected novels, which appeared from 1927 
to 1935. His Works, in ten volumes, were 
published in 1949. 

FALKENHAYN, Erich von (1861-1922), 
German general, Prussian war minister 
(1913), chief of General Staff (December 1914 
to August 1916), directed the ‘ push ’ against 
Warsaw in 1915, and commanded in the 
invasion of Rumania, 1916-17. 

FALKLAND, Lucius Cary, Viscount (1610-43), 
English statesman and writer, was born 
probably at Biirford, Oxfordshire, son of 
Sir Henry Cary, created Viscount Falkland 
in the Scottish peerage in 1620, the well- 
meaning but unfortunate lord-deputy of 
Ireland from 1622 to 1629. He was educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, and later crossed 
to Holland, but soon returned to devote 
himself to study, especially of Greek. His 
father’s death in 1633 gave him the title, and 
after a time he settled down in his house at 
Tew, in Oxfordshire, to a severe course of 
study. The house was a centre for the 
brightest intellects of Oxford and London. 
The group included Sheldon, Morley, 
Hammond, Earle, Chillingworth, John Hales 
and Clarendon. To this period belong 
Falkland’s poems, edited by A. B. Grosart 
in 1871. His Discourses of Infallibility , and 
the longer Reply to the Answer Thereto, are a 
truer index to what lay closest to his heart. 
In 1639 he accompanied Essex in the expedi- 
tion against the Scots. Then he entered 
parliament as member for Newport (Isle of 
Wight), and distinguished himself by his 
ardour and eloquence on behalf of con- 
stitutional liberty. Alarmed at an intolerant 
Presbyterianism, he felt himself reluctantly 
compelled to take the king’s side, although 
mistrusting his character; in 1642 he accepted 
the secretaryship of state, and when war 
broke out loyally supported the king. He 


was killed at Newbury, September 20, 1643. 
Though sensitive and noble-minded, he 
remorselessly persecuted Strafford to death. 
See Clarendon, both in the History and the 
Life; S. R. Gardiner’s History; Tulloch’s 
Rational Theology (1872); and the Life and 
Times by J. A. R. Marriott (1907). 
FALKNER, William Harrison. See Faulkner. 
FALLA, Manuel de, fa'lya (1876-1946), 
Spanish composer, born in Cadiz. He 
studied the piano as a child, and the failure 
of a comic opera in 1902 moved him to spend 
two years in study under Pedrell, so that by 
1905 he was awarded prizes both for his 
piano-playing and for his opera La Vida Breve, 
Seven years in Paris up to the outbreak of the 
first World War led him to develop his work 
in the direction of a less exclusively national 
style, but after his return to Spain his music 
gradually returned to his original colourfully- 
Spanish idiom. His international fame was 
crowned by the success of his ballet, The 
Three-Cornered Hat, in 1919. With the 
outbreak of the Spanish Civil War, de Falla 
settled in South America. Commonly 
accepted as the greatest of the group of 
Spanish composers active in the early 20th 
century, his works include the opera Master 
PeteVs Puppet Show, the ballet Love the 
Magician and Nights in the Gardens of Spain, 
See studies by J. B. Trend (1929) and J. 
Pahissa (Eng. trans. 1954). 

FALLADA, Hans, pseud, of Rudolf Ditzen 
(1893-1947), German writer, born at Greifs- 
wald, who achieved international fame with 
his novel of post-war German social problems 
Kleiner Mann- Was Nun? (1932), translated 
into English as Little Man, What Now? 
Of his other less successful books, The World 
Outside (1934) appeared in English. 
FALLERSLEBEN. See Hoffmann, August. 
FALLIERES, Armand, fal-yayr (1841-1931), 
French president (1906-13), born at Agen, 
became an advocate, deputy, premier (1883), 
and president of the senate, 1899-1906. 
FALLMERAYER, Jakob VhxMw, fal'mer-l-er 
(1790-1861), German historian, born at 
Tschotsch, in 1826 became professor of 
History and Philology at Landshut, wrote on 
the empire of Trebizond (1827) and on the 
Morea (1830-36). He insisted that the 
modern Greeks are mainly Slavonic in 
origin. See his works, with Life (1861). 
FALLOPIUS, Gabriel, Ital. Gabriele Falloppia 
(1523-62), Italian anatomist, became profes- 
sor of Anatomy at Pisa (1548) and Padua 
(1551), studied specially the bones and the 
organs of generation; the Fallopian tube 
connecting the ovaries with the uterus is 
named after him. 

FALLOUX, Frederic Alfred Fierre, Comte de, 
fal-loo (1811-86), French politician and 
writer, was born at Angers. A liberal 
Catholic, he drew attention by two legitimist 
works — VHistoire de Louis XVI (1840) and 
VHistoire de Saint Pie K (1 844). Falloux was 
minister of Public Instruction for ten months 
under Louis Napoleon, but after the coup 
d^itat he retired from public life. He was a 
member of the French Academy. 

FALLS, Cyril Bentham (1888- ), English 

military historian, was educated at Bradfield 
College, Portora Royal School, Enniskillen, 
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and London University, served as staiV 
oOiccr in the first world war and won the 
Croix de Guerre, He was military corres- 
pondent of 77/f? Times (1939-53) and Chichele 
professor of the History of War at Oxford 
(1946-53), when he was appointed Emeritus 
professor. He wrote the ofhcial history of 
the British Campaigns in Egypt, Palestine, 
Macedonia and France, studies of Rudyard 
Kipling and Marshal Foch, A Short History 
of the Second World War (1948), The First 
World War (1960), «&c. 

FALSTAFF. See Old castle and Fasiolf. 

FANEUIL, Peter, popularly /w/iW (1700-43), 
merchant in Boston, U,S., was born at New 
Rochelle, N.Y. He built the Faneuil Hall in 
Boston, known as ‘ the cradle of American 
liberty ’ (1742), and presented it to the town. 

FANGIO, Juan Manuel, fan' jo (1911- ), 
Argentine racing motorist, was born at 
Balcarce of Italian descent. He served his 
apprenticeship to road racing first as a 
mechanic and then — with a car he built 
himself — in South American events. He first 
took part in European Grand Prix racing in 
1949 and 1957 he had won the World 
Championship five times. See lafe by 
Moller (1956). 

FANSHAWE, Sir Richard (1608 -66), English 
scholar and diplomat, born at Ware Park, 
Hertfordshire, studied at Jesus College, 
Cambridge, and went abroad to study lan- 
guages. In the civil war he sided with the 
king, and while at Oxford married in 1644 
the lively and bravo Anno Harrison ( 1 625-80). 
In 1648 he became treasurer to the navy 
under Prince Rupert, in 1651 was taken 
prisoner at Worcester, and on Cromwell's 
death withdrew to the Continent. After the 
Restoration ho was appointed ambassador 
at the courts of Portugal and Spain, and died 
suddenly at Madrid. Ho translated Horace, 
Guarini’s Pastor Fkh, Camoens's Lusiad^ <&c. 
Ladj^ Fanshawe's charming Memoirs wore 
published in 1829. 

FANTIN-LATOUR, Igniicc Henri Jean 
Theodore, fd-ti'-la-'toor (1836"*1904), French 
painter, pastcllist and lithographer, was born 
at Grenoble. A friend of Whistler, he stayed 
for a while in England. His portrait groups 
and his fiower studies are most noteworthy, 
especially his Hommage d. Delacroix which 
contains portraits of Baudelaire, Champ- 
fleury, Logros and Whistler, and his Atelier 
it Batipiolles, with Monet, Renoir and Zola. 
Sec studies by A. Jullien (Paris 1909) and 
G. Kahn (Paris 1926). 

FARADAY, Michael (1791-1867), English 
chemist and natural philosopher, was born, a 
blacksmith’s son, at Newington Butts near 
London, September 22, Apprenticed to a 
bookbinder, he devoted his leisure to science. 
In 1813 Sir H. Davy engaged him as his 
assistant at the Royal Institution and 
entrusted to Faraday the performance of 
experiments, which led to the condensation 
of gases into liquids by pressure. In 1827 
he succeeded to Davy’s chair of Chemistry 
in the Royal Institution; and was created 
D.C.L. in 1832. His treatise on Chemical 
Manipulation (1827; 2nd ed. 1842) is even 
now a very valuable book of reference. His 
suggestions as to the preparation of the lungs 


for diving and the ventilation of lighthouse 
lamps arc notable, as arc also his letter on 
table-turning and his lecture on mental 
education. 7'he most prominent of his 
publications on physical science were on the 
condensation of the gases, limits of vaporiza- 
tion, optical deceptions, acoustical figures 
rc-gelation, relation of i»okl and other metals 
to light, and conservation of force. His 
Christmas lectures at the Royal Institution, 
though the subjects were often most abstruse 
charmed and attracted all classes of hearers’ 
Besides hi.s lectures on The Non- metallic 
Elements and on The (jiemirai Hisforv of a 
Candle, we have his Various Forces in Hature 
But the great work of his life is the series of 
Experimental Researches on Elect rivitv pub- 
lished in the Philosophicarrransactions 
forty years and more. The following are 
almost all discoveries of the first importance- 
induced electricity (1831); the clcetrotonic 
state of matter (1831); identity of electricity 
from ditlerent sources (18.13); equivalents 
in electro-chemical decomposition (1834)- 
electrostatic induction - specific inductive 
capacity (1838); relation of electric and 
magnetic forces (1838); the electricity of the 
Gymnotus (1839); hydro-electricity (1843)- 
magnetic rotatory polarisation (1846), cfiec- 
ted by means of the optical glass; diamagnet- 
ism (1846 49); relation of gravity to clcc- 
atmospheric magnetism 
. hV;. who had received a pension 

III 1835, was m 1858 given a house in Hampton 
Court. In 1862, as adviser to the 'IVinity 
House, ho advocated the use of magneto- 
electric ligln in lighthouses. A devout 
Christian, a meanber of the body culled 
SaiKlcmunians or Glassites, ho died at 
Hampton C\nirt, August 25, 1867, See Lives 
by Tyndall (1868; 5th ed. 1894), Jones (1870). 
J. H. Gladstone (1872), Jerrold UB91), 
Kendall ( 1 955) ; lfiir;ulay'8 Diary ( 1 932 
et seqf), 

FAREL, Guillaume (1489 1565). Swiss Re- 
fornicr, was born at Gap in Dauphin6, and 
studied at Paris.^ A convert to Protestantism, 
ho in 1524 sustained at Basel thirty Protestant 
dieses. After being twice compciled to leave 
Geneva, he once more entered it in 1534; 
and in 1535 the town-council proclaimed the 
Reformation. I'hc severity of the ecclesi- 
astical discipline imposed by Calvin produced 
a reaction, so that in 1538 the two Reformers 
were expelled from the city. In 1557, along 
with Beza, Farcl was sent to the Protestant 
princes of Germany to implore their aid for 
the Waldcnscs; and he next laboured in the 
Jura Mountains. Ho died at Neiichitcl, 
September 1 3, 1 565. Sec Lives by Kirchhofer 
(German, 1831 -33), Goguel (French, 1873), 
F. Bevan (English, 4th od, 1893); and two 
works in French and in Gorman by E. 
Schmidt (1834 and 1860). 

FARGUS, Frederick John. See Conway (2). 

FARIA Y SOUSA, Manuel de,/a-ree^a ee s6'za 
(1590-1649), Portuguese poet, born near 
Pombeiro, went to Madrid c. 1613, and was 
in 1631--34 secretary to the Spanish embassy 
at Rome. He wrote on Portuguese history 
and on Camoens, about two hundred Por- 
tuguese sonnets and twelve eclogues, and three 
treatises on poetry. 
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FARIGOULE, Ix)uis. See Romains, J. 

FARINA, Johann Maria, fa-ree'na (1685- 
1766), Italian perfumier, born in Novara, 
who settled in Cologne in 1709, and invented 
eau-de-Cologne. 

FARINACCI, fa-ree-nat'chee (1892- 

1945), Italian politician, born at Isernia, 
became fascist party secretary (1924-26), a 
member of the Fascist Grand Council (1935) 
and minister of state (1938). An ardent 
racialist and anti-Semite, notorious for his 
extremism and pro-Nazi tendencies, he 
edited the Regime Fascista, the party organ. 
He was ultimately captured and shot, on 
the same day and by the same band of 
partisans as Mussolini, while attempting to 
flee to Switzerland. 

FARINELLI, Carlo. See Broschi. 

FARINGTON, Joseph (1747-1821), R.A., 

English painter, especially of the Lake 
District, born at Leigh, kept an invaluable 
diary, discovered in a garret in 1921. It was 
edited by J. Grcig (1922-28). 

FARINI, Luigi Carlo, fa-ree'nee (1812-66), 
Italian statesman, born near Ravenna, 
practised medicine, later held various public 
offices, finally becoming minister of com- 
merce in Cavour’s last cabinet, and premier 
for three months from December 1862. His 
II State Romano was translated into English 
by Mr Gladstone (1851-54); his Storia 

Italia is a continuation of Botta’s work. 

FARJEON, far'jen, (1) Benjamin Leopold 
(1838-1903), English novelist, born of Jewish 
parentage in London, after quarrelling with 
his family went to Australia prospecting for 
gold, and thence to New Zealand, where he 
became joint editor of the Otago Daily Times, 
first daily paper produced in the country. 
Returning to London in 1868, he wrote 
many novels, mostly crime and mystery 
stories. 

(2) Eleanor (1881- ), daughter of (1), 

wrote fantasies and children’s stories, and 
collaborated with her brother Herbert (q.y.) 
in Kings and Queens (1932). See her Memoirs 
(1958). 

(3) Herbert (1887-1946), son of (1), born 
in London, was actor, dramatic critic to the 
Daily Herald, and playwright. 

(4) John Jefferson (1883-1955), son of (1), 
wrote detective novels and plays, as The Green 
Dragon (1929). 

FARMAN, Henri, /ur-wJ (1874-1958), French 
pioneer aviator and aircraft manufacturer, 
with his brother Maurice introduced the 
biplane. 

FARMER, (1) John (c. 1565-c. 1605), English 
composer, was organist of Christ Church 
Cathedral, Dublin, and is chiefly noted for 
madrigals. 

(2) Richard, D.D. (1735-97), born at 
Leicester, in 1757 graduated from Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, and helped Johnson 
with Cambridge notes for his Lives of the 
Poets. His once famous Essay on the Learning 

Shakespeare (1767) showed that the great 
dramatist derived his knowledge of the 
ancients from translations. He became 
master of Emmanuel (1775), chief-librarian 
to the university (1778), and prebendary at 
Lichfield (1780), Canterbury (1782) and 
St Paul’s (1788). 


FARNABY, Giles {c. 1560-c. 1600), English 
composer, bom probably in Truro. Few 
details of his career are known, but he spent 
most of his active life in London. His works 
include madrigals and settings of the psalms 
in verse paraphrases for East’s Psalter, but 
he is best remembered for his keyboard 
music. 

FARNBOROUGH, Lord. See May (3). 
FABNELL, Lewis Richard (1856-1934), classi- 
cal archaeologist, born at Salisbury, became 
a fellow and later rector of Exeter College, 
Oxford, and was vice-chancellor of the 
university (1920-23). He wrote The Cults of 
the Greek States (1896-1921), &c. See his 
autobiographical An Oxonian Looks Back 
(1934). 

FARNESE, far-nay'zay, an illustrious 
Italian family originating from Farneto near 
Orvieto, of whom the following are note- 
worthy : 

(1) Alessandro (1468-1549), raised to the 
papal see in 1534 as Paul HI, founded the 
duchy of Parma and Piacenza. 

(2) Alessandro (1546-92), son of the second 
duke, and one of the most skilful generals of 
his age, distinguished himself at Lepanto 
(1571), as governor of the Spanish Nether- 
lands captured Antwerp (1585), and com- 
pelled Henry lY of France to raise the siege 
of Paris (1590). 

(3) Elizabeth (1692-1766), became the wife 
of Philip Y of Spain in 1714, and warmly 
supported Alberoni’s policy (Life by Arm- 
strong, 1892). — ^The three antique sculptures 
(the Farnese Hercules, Flora and Bull) were 
removed about 1790 from the Farnese Palace 
at Rome to Naples. 

FARNOL, John Jeffrey (1878-1952), English 
author, born at Aston, lived from 1902 to 
1910 in America as a scene painter. His 
first successful novel was The Broad Highway 
(1910), and he went on to establish a refuta- 
tion for romantic adventure stories in a 
period setting, as The Amateur Gentlemen 
(1913), The Geste of Duke Jocelyn (1919), 
Peregrine's Progress (1922), &c. 

FAROLK I, fah-rook' (1920- ), ex-king of 
Egypt, born in Cairo, was educated in 
England and studied at the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. He ascended the 
throne in 1937, dismissed the premier, 
Nahas Pasha, and devoted himself to schemes 
of economic development and land-reform 
for a while. In 1942, with Axis troops 
threatening Egypt, Britain insisted on me 
re-appointment of Nahas Pasha. After the 
war, the former ‘ Prince Charming ’ and 
Chief Scout of Egypt gave way increasingly 
to a life of pleasure. In 1 948 he dissolved his 
first marriage with Princess Farida and 
married Narriman Sadek in 1951. General 
Neguib’s coup d'dtat in July 1952 forced 
Farouk to abdicate. His exile in Italy and 
elsewhere served only to increase his hedon- 
istic inclinations. In 1959 he became a 
citizen of Monaco. 

FARQUHAR, George, (c. 1677-1707), 
Irish playwright, born at Londonderiy, 
possibly in 1677 (but he is said to have fought 
at the Boyne), was educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin. He became an, actor 
in a Dublin theatre, but proved an indifferent 
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pcrlormcr. The accidental wounding of 
a brother-actor so shocked him that he 
quitted the boards, and shortly after received 
a commission in a regiment stationed 
in Ireland. His first comedy, Love and a 
Bottle (1698), proved a success. His Constant 
Couple (1700) met with a brilliant reception, 
and to it he wrote a sequel. Sir Harry Wildair. 
In 1703 he produced The Incomtani^ founded 
on Fletcher’s Wild Goose Chase. Having 
married in the same year, ho fell into pecuni- 
ary difficulties, and, struggling with adverse 
fortune, succumbed, and died in April 1707. 
During his last illness he wrote the best of 
his plays, The Beaux^ Stratagem, and died 
while its wit and invention were making the 
town roar with delight. The Recruiting 
Officer had been produced with success in 
1706. Farqiihar is one of the best of our 
comic dramatists, and has on the whole 
more variety and character than any of his 
compeers. See Ewald’s edition of his 
Dramatic Wor/cs (1893) and Lives by Schmid 
(1904) and Connely (1949). 

FARQUHARSON, (1) David (1840 -1907), 
Scottish painter, born at Blairgowrie, 
specialized in landscapes of the Scottish 
highlands and the Cornish coast. He 
became A.R.A. in 1904. 

(2) Joseph (1846~“1935), Scottish landscape 
painter, born in Edinburgh, exhibited from 
the age of 13, became A.R.A. in 1900, R.A. 
in 1915. 

FARR, William (1807-83), English statistician, 
born at Kenley, Shropshire, studied medicine 
and worked at medical statistiCvS, becoming 
a pionecrin the application of ‘ vitai statistics L 
In 1838, he became superintendent of the 
statistical department of the registrar-general 
and retired m 1880. See Memoir by Hum- 
phreys prefixed to his Vital Staristics li885). 

FARRAOUT, David Glasgow (1801-70), 
American seaman, was born of Spanish 
origin, near Knoxville, Tennessee. Entering 
the navy in 1810, he became captain in 1855. 
In the civil war he commanded the armament 
fitted out (1862) for the capture of Now 
Orleans, On August 5, 1864, he destroyed 
the enemy’s gunboats in Mobile Bay; and a 
few days later Mobile surrendered. He was 
made vice-admiral, the grade being created 
for him by congress, as was also that of 
admiral (1866). See Lives by his son (1879) 
and Mahan (1892). 

FARRANT, Richard (1530 -80), English musi- 
cian, was organist of St George’s Chapel and 
of the Chapel Royal. The well-known 
antheni, ‘ Lord, for Thy tender mercies’ sake ’ 
is attributed to him, possibly erroneously. He 
composed a morning and evening service, two 
anthems, and parts of other services. 

FARRAR, Frederic William (1831-1903), 
English clergyman and writer, born in 
Bombay, was ordained in 1854, taught at 
Harrow, became headmaster of Marlborough 
(1871-76), honorary chaplain to the Queen 
(1869-73), and afterwards a chaplain-in- 
ordinary. He was made a canon of West- 
minster and rector of St Margaret’s in 1876, 
archdeacon of Westminster in 1883, chaplain 
to the House of Commons in 1890, and Dean 
of Canterbury in 1895. His theological 
writings were many, but he is chiefly remem- 


bered for the now much-maligned best-seller 
Brie, or Little by Little (1858), one of several 
school stories from his pen. 

FARRBXL, James T'hoinas (1904- ), Ameri- 
can writer of starkly realist novels of 
American life, best known being the Studs 
Lonigan trilogy (1932 35) set in the slums of 
Chicago. Sec Bibliography by H. Branch 
(1959). 

FARRB;N,(l)B:ii7/ahcth(c. 1759 4 829), English 
actress, famous at Drury Lane and the 
Haymarket in aristocratic rhlcs such as Lady 
Teazle and Lydia Languish. 

(2) Nelly (1848 1904), Iinglish actress, 
daughtcrof Henry^ l-arrcn and granddaughter 
of (3), born at Liverpool, was famous as a 
comedienne and principal boy. 

(3) Wminm (1786-1861), Imglish actor and 
theatre manager, celebrated for his inter- 
pretation of elderly rOIcs in 18th-century 
comedy. His son Henry (r. 1826-60) was 
also an actor, 

FARRFRE, (Jimde, pseud, of Frederic Charles 
Pierre Fdonard Bargone (1876 1957), French 
novelist, born at Lyons, a naval olllccr who 
turned to writing. He made his name with 
novels of the exotic, and has also written 
talcs of travel and adventure. Works include 
Pumdc tTopium (1904), Les C'MlLsds (1905), 
Les condamnds h mart (1920), See. 

FARSON, James Negley (1890 ■ 1960), Ameri- 
can author, born in Plainfield, N.J, He 
trained as a civil engineer but came to 
England and thence to Ru.ssia, where he had 
an export business aitcl where he witnessed 
the 1917 revolution, lie ihcrcaftcr led a 
varied and adventurous life as airman, sailor 
and journalist which is rcncclcd in his almost 
equally varied works, 'fhese include Sailing 
Across Europe (1926), Seeing Red (1930), 
The Way of a Transgressor (1936), Behind 
God's Back (1940), Bomber's Moon (1941), A 
Mirror for Narcissus (1957) and others. 
FASCH, Johann Friedrich (1688 -1758), Ger- 
man composer, born at Buttelstedt, Weimar, 
was educated at the Thomasschulc, Leipzig, 
and founded tlic Collegium Muskum there, 
the forerunner of the Uewandlmus concerts. 
After a roving life he was in 1722 appointed 
Kapellmeister at Zerbst. Ho wrote overtures 
in the style of Telemann, orchestral suites, 
greatly admired by J. S. Bach, three operas, 
since lost, and also several masses, a requiem, 
trios and sonatas. His son, Carl Friedrich 
Christian (1736 1800), born at Zerbst, a 
harpsichordist and composer, was appointed 
accompanist to the nutc-playing Frederick 
the Great in 1756. He was twice visited by 
Beethoven (1796) before his death. 
FASTOLF, Sir John (1378-4459), English 
soldier, was born at Caister. Ho distinguished 
himself at Agincourt (1415). and still more 
in the ‘Battle of the Herrings ’ (1429), so 
called because, while convoying supplies to 
the English besiegers of Orleans, he formed 
a laager of herring-barrels, and beat off a 
whole French army. Later in the same year 
he was less successful against Joan of Arc, 
and at Patay, according to Monstrelet, 
displayed such cowardice that the Duke of 
Bedford stripped him of his Garter. This, 
however, is questionable; he rather seems 
to have retained all his honours till in 1440 
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he came home to Norfolk, and in 1441 was 
granted a pension of £20 ‘ for notable and 
praiseworthy service and good counsel \ 
His Norfolk life is mirrored faithfully in the 
Paston Letters. His identification with * Sir 
John Falstaff’ is at least incomplete, for 
Oldcastle (q.v.) was certainly Shakespeare’s 
prototype. 

FATIMA, youngest daughter of Mohammed, 
was the wife of Ali; from them descended 
the Fatimites, who ruled over Egypt and 
North Africa (969-1171), and later over 
Syria and Palestine. 

FAUCHER, L6on, (1803-54), French 
journalist and politician, born at Limoges, 
edited Le Temps and other papers (1830-42), 
wrote l^tudes sur V Angleterre (1845) and after 
the 1848 revolution became minister of 
Public Works and of the Interior. The 
coup d^6tat ended his political career. 
FAUCIT, Helen. See Martin (9). 
FAULKNER, or Falkner, William Harrison 
(1897- ), American author, born at New 

Albany, Miss-, served with the R.A.F. in 
World War I, began his literary career with 
Soldier^ s Pay (1926), a novel on the aftermath 
of war, and continued with a number of 
brilliant, though often pessimistic or horrific 
stories throwing the evils of society into 
sharp relief. With The Sound and the Fury 
(1929) he began stylistic experiments some- 
what in the Joycian manner, while his 
Sort or is in the same year began a closely 
related series dealing with the social and 
racial problems of an imaginary Southern 
state. Other novels are As I lay Dying (1930), 
Light in August (1932) and Requiem for a Nun 
(1951). In 1949 he was awarded the Nobel 
prize. See his Collected Stories (3 vols. 1959). 
FAURE, for, (1) Edgar (1908- ), French 
statesman, born at Beziers. Trained as a 
lawyer in Paris, he entered politics as a 
Radical-Socialist, and was minister of 
finance and economic affairs in 1950 and 
1951, holding this office again under M. 
Mend^s-France in 1954. He served as 
president du Conseil des Ministres from 
February 1955 to January 1956. 

(2) Francois F6Iix (1841-99), president 
of the French Republic, was born in Paris. 
A Roman Catholic, though of Protestant 
ancestry, and a Moderate Republican, he 
was first a journeyman currier in Touraine, 
ultimately a merchant and shipowner at 
Le Havre. He served as a volunteer in the 
Franco-German war, in 1881 became deputy 
for Le Havre, and, after holding posts in several 
administrations, in January 1895 succeeded 
Casimir-P6rier as president. 

FAURE, Gabriel Urbain, /J-my (1845-1924), 
French composer born at Pamiers, became 
mattre^de-chapelle (1877) and organist (1896) 
at La Madeleine, Paris, director of the 
Conservatoire (1905-20). Though chiefly 
remembered for his songs, including the 
evergreen Apris un rive, he also wrote 
operas and orchestral pieces, such as the 
well-known suite Masques et bergamasques. 
See study by Jank616vitch (Paris 1938), and 
Life by C. Koechlin (1945). 

FAUST, Johann. See Fust. 

FAUSTINA, motlier and daughter, wives of 
two of the noblest among the Roman 


emperors. The elder, Annia Galeria, usually 
spoken of as Faustina Senior, was the wife of 
Antoninus Pius, and died a.d. 141 ; the 
younger, Faustina Junior, was married to his 
successor, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, and 
died in a.d. 175. Their reputation for 
promiscuity was probably fabricated by 
biased historians, for after death their 
memories were signally honoured by their 
husbands. 

FAVART, Charles Simon, fa-vahr (1710-92), 
French dramatist, born in Paris, son of a 
pastrycook, was early attracted to the stage. 
He began writing comic opera, and the 
success of his first production. Deux Jumelles 
(1734), obtained for him financial backing 
which enabled him to continue with this 
genre. He married in 1745 Marie Justine 
Benoite Duronceray (1727-72), a talented 
actress of the Opira Comique with whom he 
pioneered a new realism in costume, eschew- 
ing shepherdesses of the Dresden variety in 
favour of a more authentic rustic type. At 
the end of 1745 the Opira Comique, which 
he was directing, was obliged to close, and 
the Favarts went to Flanders with a company 
of actors attached to Marshal Saxe, who 
made an unscrupulous attempt to procure 
Mme Favart as his mistress. When she fled 
from his attentions he took out lettres de 
cachet against her husband, who had to 
remain in hiding until 1750, when the 
marshal’s death put an end to the persecution, 
and Favart was able to return to Paris and 
write more comic operas. Among the best 
out of more than 100 are Bastien et Bastienne, 
Ninette a la cour and Les Trois Sultanes. 
See studies by Font (1894) and Pougin 
(1912); also A. lacuzzi. The European Vogue 
of Favart (N.Y. 1932). 

FAVRE, Jules Claude Gabriel (1809-80), 
French lawyer and politician, born at Lyons, 
took part in the July revolution of 1830, 
defended Orsini (q.v.), became a Republican 
leader, and after the fall of Napoleon III 
became foreign minister, in which capacity 
he negotiated the treaty of Frankfurt in 1871. 
See his Milanges politiques et Httiraires 
(1882) and study by Reclus (1912). 

FAWCETT, (1) Henry (1833-84), English 
political economist, born at Salisbury, 
educated at Cambridge, was blinded in a 
shooting accident, but his Manual of Political 
Economy led to his election to the chair of 
Political Economy at Cambridge in 1863. 
Elected M.P. in 1865, 1868 and 1874 as a 
Liberal, he was an advocate of female 
suffrage and other reforms, and as postmaster- 
general from 1880 introduced the parcel 
post, postal orders and sixpenny telegrams. 
See Lives by Stephen (1885) and Holt (1915). 

(2) Dame MUlicent, nie Garrett (1847- 
1929), born at Aldeburgh, Suffolk, was wife 
of (1) from 1867, and wtoXq Political Economy 
for Beginners (1870), What I Remember 
(1924), &c. Keenly interested in the higher 
education of women and the extension of 
the franchise to her sex, she was made 
president of the Women’s Unionist Associa- 
tion in 1889, G.B.E. in 1925, A sister was 
Mrs Garrett Anderson (q.v.). 

(3) Percy Harrison, jaw' set (1867-1925), 
English explorer, born at Torquay. He 
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entered the army at nineteen, rose to become Chemistry at Stuttgart, the introducer of the 
lieutenant-colonel, and after service in solution which bears his name. 


Ceylon, Hong Kong and elsewhere was in 
1906 given a border-delimitation assignment 
on behalf of the Bolivian government. I'his 
led to several hazardous expeditions in the 
Mato Grosso area in search of traces of 
ancient civilizations. In 1925 he, his eldest 
son Jack, and a friend, Raleigh RimcU, 
disappeared near the Xingii River. See 
Exploration Fawcett, by his younger son 
Brian (1953) and The Fate of Colonel Fawcett 
by G. Cummins (1955). 

FAWKES, (1) Francis (1720-77), English poet 
and translator of the classics, for twenty years 
vicar of Orpington in Kent. The comic song 
‘ The Brown Jug ’ is his bCwSt-known piece. 

(2) Guy (157() 1606), English conspirator, 
was born in York of Protestant parentage. 
Becoming a Catholic at an early ago, ho 
served in the Spanish army in the Netherlands 
1593 "1604, then crossed to England at 
Catesby’s invitation. Inspired with fanatical 
zeal for his religion, he plotted with several 
Catholics to blow up the king, his ministers 
and the members of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, November 5, 1605. Taken with the 
match in his possession, ho was tried and 
hanged January 31, 1606. See works by 
Jarclinc (1857), Father Gerard (1896) and 
S. R. Gardiner (1897). 

FAY, Andriis (1786 - 1864), a Hungarian poet, 
playwright and novelist, lived and died in 
Budapest Ho was a pioneer of the social 
novel and wrote a set of fables after the 
manner of Aesop which achieved great 
success. See Life by Erddlyi (1^90). 

FAYE, Horvd Auguste Etienne (1814-1902), 
French astronomer, born at Bcno!t-du-SauU, 
beemne in 1873 professor of Astronomy at 
the Ecolo Folytcchnique, and in 1878 director 
of the Paris Observatory. In 1843 he 
discovered Payee's comet. 

FAZY, Jean James, fah-zee (1794-1878), 
Swiss journalist and publicist, was born at 
Geneva, founded the Revue cle Gem^ve, 
became the leading spirit in the Radical 
movement (1846), and until 1861 was the real 
ruler of Geneva. He wrote a History of 
Geneva (1838-40) and on constitutional law. 
FECFINER, Gustav Theodor (1801-87), 
Gcrrnan philosopher and psychologist, born 
at Gross-Stlrchcn, became profc.ssor of 
Physics at Leipzig in 1834, working mainly 
at galvanism, electro-chemistry and the 
theory of colour. In 1839 he turned to 
philosophy and the study of the relations of 
physiology and psychology, e?mounded in his 
tlcmente der Psycfwphysik ( 1 860). He helped 
to formulate the psychophysical Weber- 
Fechner Law that in a series of sensations, 
the stimulus has to increase in geometrical 
proportions, if the increase is to be sensed. 
See his Correspondence (1890), and Lives by 
Kuntze (1891) and Hermann (1926). 
FECHTER, Charles Albert, feKiftir (1824- 
1879), actor, born in London, was famed for 
his interpretations of Hamlet and Othello. 
He became lessee of the I^ceum Theatre 
and later went to the United States, where he 
died at Quakertown, Pa, 

FEHLp4G, Hermann von (1812-85), German 
chemist, born at Ltibeck, professor of 


FElNiNGER, Lyonel, /'///- (1871-1956) 

American painter of German origin was 
born in New York, and after a spell as 
political cartoonist, devoted himself to 
painting (1907). After the first world war he 
taught at the Batihaus at Weimar and 
Dessau, and adopted his <nvn characteristic 
style reminiscent of cubism. After the Nazi 
rise to power, he returned to the United 
States, where with Gropius and Mies van dcr 
Rohe he founded the Baulmus Chicago 
FEISALU. Sec Faisal 11. ^ 

FEn'H, Rhi|nvis,/ir (1753 1824), Dutch poet 
was born at Zwolle, became mayor there in 
1 7 80. H is Oden en Gedicliten ( 1 796' 1810) arc 
lyrical. Of his tragedies the best known are 
Thirza ^ Gruy (1791), and [nes 

de C astro (1793). His polished prose Brieven 
(1784 94), contains much fine criticism. 
FELIX, St, with his sister and fellow-suircrer 
Rcgiila, the patron saint of Ziirich. Early in 
the 3rd century ho preached (dmist there 
and was beheaded on the site of the great 

cathedral.- Another Si hVHx, a Burgundian 

was hrst Bishop of Dunwich front 631 to 64?! 
FFJ JX, the name of live popes: 

Felix I (d. 274), pope from 269, who has 
been put, doubtfully, amongst the martyrs. 

Felix a (d. 365), was the (irst antipope, 
being consecrated when Liberius was 
banished (.155) for refusing to condemn 
Athanasius. When Liberius was re.stored 
(357) l-elix retired; but he was ultimately 
regarded as a saint and martyr. 

Felix III (pope 483- 492), Under him began 
the first disruption between the C'hurchcs of 
the East and West. 

Felix IV (pope 526 530), was appointed 
by Thcodoric. 

Felix Y. See Amadeus VHL 

FELIX, Antonins, or Glauclius, a Roman 
procurator of Judaea in the time of the 
apostle Paul (Acts xxiv), was a freedman of 
Claudius I and brother of his favourite 
Pallas. Josephus says he cleared the country 
of robbers and suppressed the chaotic 
seditions of the Jews; but his cruelty, lust 
and greed were unbounded. Recalled in 
a.d. 62, he narrowly escaped execution. 

FELL, John (1625 86), Anglican divine, with 
three others contrived to maintain the Church 
of England services during the Common- 
wealth; after the Restoration he was made 
Dean of Christ Church, royal chaplain and 
D.D. Ho governed the college strictly, 
restored its buildings, was liberal to poor 
scholars, and did much to promote learning. 
In 1676 ho became Bishop of Oxford. Ho 
rebuilt the episcopal palace at Cuddesdon. 

1 do not like thee Doctor Fell \ is ascribed 
to Tom Brown (q.v.). 

FELLENBKRG, FhiUpp Emanuel von (1771- 
1844), Swiss sociologist and rural economist, 
born at Bern, founded in 1799 at Hofwil, near 
Mtinchenbuchsee, an agricultural college 
which achieved an international reputation, 
and established several other educational 
institutions, including an orphanage. See 
study by G. Kuffer (1944). 

FELLOWES, Edmund H^oraco (1870-1951), 
English musicologist, from 1900 a minor 
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canon at St George’s, Windsor, edited The 
English Madrigal School (36 vols. 1912-24) 
and The English School of Lutenist Song" 
Writers (31 vols. 1920-28). 

FELLOWS, Sir Charles (1799-1860), British 
archaeologist, discovered in 1838 the ruins 
of Xanthus, ancient capital of Lycia, and 
those of Tlos, and in 1839 the ruins of thirteen 
cities; from these he later selected marbles, 
casts, &c., for the British Museum. 

FELLTHAM, Owen (c. 1602-68), English 
writer, author of Resolves^ Divine, Morall, 
Politicall (1620-28), was born in Suffolk, and 
lived at Great Billing, Northants. 

FELTON, John (c. 1595-1628), a Suffolk 
captain, assassinated the Duke of Bucking- 
ham at Portsmouth with a tenpenny knife 
and was hanged at Tyburn. 

FENELON, Frangois de Salignac dc la Mothe, 
fay-iie ld (1651-1715), was born August 6, 
at the chateau de Fenelon in Perigord. At 
twenty he entered the seminary of St Sulpice 
in Paris, and was ordained in 1675. After 
some time spent in parochial duties, he 
became in 1 678 director of an institution for 
women converts to the Catholic faith. Here 
he wrote De T (Education des files; then he 
became head of a mission sent, on the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes (1685), to 
preach among the Protestants of Poitou. 
In 1689 he was appointed by Louis XIV 
preceptor of his grandson, the young Duke of 
Burgundy; and as such wrote the Fables, the 
Dialogues of the Dead, and the History of the 
Ancient Philosophers. He was presented by 
the king to the abbey of St Valery (1694) and 
to the archbishopric of Cambrai (1695). He 
had formed in 1687 the acquaintance of the 
celebrated quietist mystic, Madame Guy on 
(q.v.) ; and, convinced of the unfairness of the 
outcry against her, he advised her to submit 
her book to Bossuct (q.v.), who condemned 
it. F6nelon acquiesced; but refused to join 
in any personal condemnation. Fenelon 
composed his own Maximes des saints sur la 
vie intirieure in defence of certain of Madame 
Guyon’s doctrines. A fierce controversy 
ensued, and in the end the pope condemned 
the Maximes des saints. The readiness with 
which Fenelon accepted this decision is 
regarded as one of his highest titles to glory. 
Fenelon’s Til^niaque (1699) was considered 
by the king a masked satire upon his court 
and Fdnelon was strictly restrained within his 
diocese. From this date he lived almost 
exclusively for his flock; but in the revived 
Jansen istic dispute he engaged earnestly on 
the side of orthodoxy. He died January 7, 
1715. The works of F6nelon are voluminous, 
and on every variety of subjects. His 
correspondence is very extensive. See 
Bausset’s Histoire de Fdnelon (1 808 ; new ed. 
1862), and monographs by Paul Janet (1896; 
trans. 1914), J. Lemaitre (1910), H. Br6mond 
(1910); English Lives by Mrs Lear (1876), 
Miss Sanders (1901), Viscount St Gyres 
(1901); Mmc Duclaux, The French Ideal 
(1911). Douen, in V Intolirance de Finelon 
(1872), accuses Fenelon of cruelty towards 
the Protestants. 

FENWICK, Sir John (c. 1645-97), English 
conspirator, born in Northumberland, after 
serving in the army in 1688 became Tory 


M.P. for the county of his birth. He took 
part in the Assassination Plot, and in 1696, 
being committed to the Tower, made an 
artful confession involving several Whig 
leaders in the Jacobite intrigues. The only 
witness against him had been spirited out of 
the country, but the Whig party secured the 
passing of a bill of attainder under which he 
was beheaded. 

FERBER, Edna (1 887- ), American writer, 

bom in Kalamazoo, Michigan. A prolific 
novelist {Davfn O'Hara, 1911; Cimarron, 
1929, the Emma McChesney stories, &c.), 
Edna Ferber is probably best remembered 
as the writer of the story which inspired the 
musical play Show Boat. She also wrote, 
with George S. Kaufman, the plays Dinner 
at Eight and Stage Door. 

FERDAUSI. See Firdausi. 

FERDINAND I (1793-1875), emperor of 
Austria from 1835 to 1848, the eldest son of 
Francis I by his second marriage with Maria 
Theresa, princess of the Two Sicilies, was 
bom at Vienna, April 19. Succeeding his 
father in 1835 it was expected that he would 
inaugurate a liberal policy, but absolu- 
tist principles triumphed, and Metternich 
governed. When the revolutionary move- 
ment broke out in 1847-48, Ferdinand 
consented to the dismissal of Metternich and 
the appointment of a responsible ministry, 
and granted the outlines of a constitution. 
But after the October insurrection in Vienna 
he abdicated in favour of his nephew, Francis 
Joseph. He afterwards lived in retirement at 
Prague, and died there June 29, 1875. 
FERDINAND, called the Catholic (1452- 
1516), V of Castile, II of Aragon and Sicily, 
and 111 of Naples, was born at Sos in Aragon, 
March 10, the son of John II of Navarre and 
Aragon. In 1469 he married Isabella, sister 
of Henry IV of Castile. On Henry’s death in 
1474 most of the nobles refused to acknow- 
ledge the legitimacy of his daughter Juana, 
and proclaimed Isabella and Ferdinand, who 
in 1479 emerged victorious from the civil 
war that ensued. On the death of John (1479) 
the crowns of Aragon and Castile were 
united under Ferdinand and Isabella; 
Isabella retaining sole authority in Castilian 
affairs. Ferdinand’s talents found scope in 
his own kingdom. The suppression of the 
banditti he accomplished by reorganizing the 
Santa hermandad, or ‘ holy brotherhood a 
kind of militia-police, which also helped to 
break the power of the feudal aristocracy. 
The establishment of the Inquisition in 
1478-80 likewise helped to lessen the nobles’ 
influence; and Ferdinand increased his 
power by vesting in himself the grand- 
mastership of the military orders. He was 
ably seconded by his queen and by Cardinal 
Ximenes. The year 1492 marked the end pf 
the long struggle with the Moors; and in 
August Columbus set sail from Palos. The 
Jews were immediately expelled from the 
conquered kingdom; and, a few years after, 
the privileges secured to the Moors were 
faithlessly withdrawn, baptism or exile being 
offered as alternatives. By these two acts 
the most industrious and civilized inhabitants 
of the Peninsula were driven from it* The 
discovery of America gave Spain for a time 
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supremacy on both sitics <.h' the Atlantic, 
b'roni France I'crdinaiui recovered by treaty 
the counties of Rousillon and C’crclagnc (now 
the Pyrcnccs-Oricntalcs) ; m 14^>5 he Ibrincd 
the Holy Lcayaic with the pope, tlie cmpcior, 
Milan and Venice, and ultima teiy l-npland, 
under which Gonsalvo di C'ordova twice 
drove the French out of Naples, llie sccoiui 
time in 1503, after which it remained in 
Ferdinand’s possession. In 1504 Isahcll.i 
died, and b’erdinand at once had Ins insane 
daughter .luana proclaimed eiucen of ('aside, 
and himself regent. In 1505 he niariicd 
Cicrmaine de I'oix, a niece of 1 ouis .\1I 
of I'rance. After Isahclla’s death he was 
compelled to buy olf French claims on 
Naples, though in such straits for money 
that he was for some tune unable to complete 
the dowry reciuired to sccinc the marriage of 
his daughter Catharine with Henry, Piince 
of Wales. But he took part in the leag.ue of 
Cambrai against Venice in i5()S, coiupieretl 
Oran in 1509, and in 1512 imule Iiimself 
master of Navarre - thus becoming, numaicli 
of Spain from the Pyrenees to tiihraltar. He 
died January 2.1, 1516. F'erdinaml was 

unsurpassed in an age of cunning, iliplo- 
matists. 'Fo liim and Fsabella Spam owes 
her unity and greatness as a nation and the 
foundation of the imperial inlluenec which 
she exercised over Furope. See Prescott's 
ferdinaiul and Isabella (I8.CS): Baron de 
Nerve’s Isabella the Cathcdic (trans. liS97), 
and 1. L. Pkinket’s (1915). 

FERDINAND. I’he name of three Holy 
Roman Emperors, 

Ferdinand J (1503 64), who ruled from 
1556 to 1564, was born in Spain. 1 fe was the 
son of Philip 1, and succeeded his brother, 
Charles y, in the empire in 1556, having, been 
elected king of the Romans in 1531. In 1521 
Fcrdinandmarricd the daughter of the king 
of Bohemia and liungiiry; and when lier 
childless brother Louis was killed in 152() he 
claimed the crown. This involved him in a 
struggle with John Zapolya, w'iio laid claim 
to Hungary, and who was supported hy the 
sultan Soliman. l^crdinand at last bouglU 
off the 'Furks and secured Hungary and 
Bohemia. He attempted to reconcile his 
Protestant and Catholic subjects, and urged, 
though fruitlessly, the reformation of abuses 
on the Council of Trent. Ho died in 1564, 
and was succeeded by his son, Maximilian H. 
Sec a work by Bucholtz (1838). 

Fcrclinaind li (1578 1637), born at Graz, 
July 9, was grandson of Ferdinand I, and was 
educated by the Jesuits. Succeeding to his 
own duchy of Styria, he put down ProtestanF 
ism by force. He attempted the same in 
Bohemia and Hungary, of which countries 
he had been elected king during the lifetime 
of the childless emperor Matthias, and with 
the aid of the Catholic League and of the 
Elector of Saxony subdued them, while 
by merciless persecution he rc-cstablishcd 
Catholicism. Meanwhile he had been 
elected emperor of Germany (1619); and 
the war now became the terrible ^ Thirty 
Years’ War The imperial generals, Tilly 
and Wallenstein, were opposed by the 
Protestant stales of Lower Saxony, headed 
by Christian IV of Denmark; but the 


confederates, defeated h\' } illy, uerc forced 
to eoncludc peace .it l.ulwek in i()29, F'crdi- 
Hand now issued .m eiiiet takini’, away from 
German PnUestants ne.uh' all tlie riy.lus they 
had actjimed In- a eenturv of sit ng.g.les; and 
the troops td' \V alleiistem ami of tlie Feag.uc 

weie inmualialelv set to win k earrv it i>ut 

an enterprise arrested lyv the dismissal of 
Wallenstein, the of^posii ion of Rieliolieii, 
and tlie ad\ent of Gnstavns .\dolpluis of 
Sweden. Al'ter the minder i>f Wallenstein, 
at which F'erdinaml connned, the imperial 
commaiuler, Gallas. by the vielory of 
Nordling.en (liiM) detached Saxony from the 
Swctlish alliance; hut the ahilit\' of the 
Sw'cdi.sli g.cnemls and the open part (hat 
FYance now took in the contest b['(,)ug,li( back 
(he balance of vieloiy to the Protestant arms. 
Fer(.hmini.i died Fehriiarv 15, 1()37. See 
German Life by Hmter (ISivl), 

r'erdinaiul IH (IttOS .s/). who ruled from 
lot/ to H>57, was (he son of Fertliiuuul II, 
ami was born at Gia/. He was noi so much 
under Jesuit inniience as Ins latin-r. and was 
inclined loriHMce; amt (hoig'.h the conlliciinii; 
interests ol the lielhgei cuts made this 
impossible l\>r years, a eong.ress met at 
Munster in l(>4.Land the Peace of W'cstphalia 
wa.s secmeil in l(>48. 

FERDINAND- 'I he name of two king.s of the 
'Fw'o Sicilies, 

l'’er(lin:m(I I (1/51 1.525), thiril son ol 
(’harics 111 of Spam, was fun'll .lanuary 12. 
When ('hades aseendeil the Spanish throne 
in 1759 F'enlinaml succeeded him in Naples, 
tiikler a regency, as Ferdimuul IV. After 
his marriag.e, in I ?t»N’. with Maria (’arolina, 
daug.htcr <,)f Maria 1 heresa, he fell com- 
pletely under her inihumee, ami lost Ins 
popnlaritv. He foincd l-ngjami and .\ii, stria 
against la'ance in i /93, hut m 1801 he was 
forced to make a treaty with Na{udcon, A 
violation of (his treaty compelled him in I8()() 
U) take refug.e in Sicily, under Fugh^'h 
protection. '1 he French took possession of 
Naples, hot F'crdinand was remsl.itecl by the 
C'ong.rcss of Vienna in 1815, and next year 
iiniteti his lvvi> stall's into the Kine.dom of 
the 'I’vvo Sicilies. 1 lis ipieen had died in 1814. 
A popular movement in 1820 compelled 
him to introduce a constitution, Imt witli 
Austrian help he cstahhsiieii a rig.orous 
despotism. He dietl January 4, 1825, and 
was succccdctl by his son, i-'rancis 1. Sec 
C’ordy Jcairrcson. V'/ie Qiieett of Naples and 
Lwy/ M'/. vou (1889), 

Ferdinand U (1810 59), son of I'rancis I, 
was born January 12, 1810, and succeeded 
his fadter in 1830, His lirst wife, a daughter 
of Victor Famnanuel !, dying, in I83(g he 
married Maria 'Fheresa, daugjucr of the 
Archduke C’harics of Austria and gave himself 
up to Austrian coim.scls. Henceforward 
Naples became the .scene of incessant con- 
spiracy, insurrection and political firosc- 
ciitions. F’crdinand yielded to the storm of 
1848, and granted a constitution, but the 
Sicilians mistrusted his pledges and declared 
that ho had forlcitcd the Sicilian crown. He 
subdued the revolt in Sicily by the bombard- 
ment of its chief cities that earned him the 
epithet of ‘ Bomha A He now set aside the 
constitution, while all who had taken part 
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in reforms were subjected to those persecu- 
tions which the Letters of Mr Gladstone in 
1851 held up to the execration of the world. 
Bomba died May 22, 1859, and was succeeded 
by his son Francis 11 (1836-94), the weak and 
cowardly ‘ Bombino who fell in 1860--61 
before Garibaldi and Italian unity. See 
Nisco, Ferdhiandc) [I (1884). 

FERDINAND Ill( 1769- 1 824), Grand-duke of 
Tuscany and Archduke of Austria, was born 
at Florence, May 6. He inaugurated many 
reforms, encouraged commerce, opened up 
good roads, and was Ihe first to recognize the 
French Republic, in 1792. Next year Russia 
and Britain constrained him to become a 
passive member of tlie coalition against 
France, but on the French occupation of 
Piedmont in 1795 he resumed friendly 
relations with France. In 1797, to save his 
states from annexation, Ferdinand concluded 
a very unfavourable tieaty with Bonaparte. 
French intrigues drove him into an Austrian 
alliance, and Bonaparte declared war against 
Austria and Tuscany. In 1799 Ferdinand 
retired to Vienna, and at the peace of 
Luncville (1801) renounced all claim on 
Tuscany, but the peace of Paris reinstated 
him, 1814. 

EEE^DINAND I (1861 1948), ex-king of 
Bulgaria, born m Vienna, February 26, was 
the youngest son of Prince Augustus of 
Saxo-Coburg and Princess Clementine of 
(Orleans, and served in the Austrian army. 
On the abdication of Ih-ince Alexander of 
Bulgaria, F'crdinand was oirered and accepted 
the crown in August 1887. In 1908 he pro- 
claimed Bulgaria indcpendeiK, and took the 
title of king or tsar, .loining the Balkan 
League against 'Furkey (1912), Bulgaria 
gamed part of Thrace and acce.ss to the 
Aegean; but, breaking the league, she lost 
her gams in Macedonia and Adrianoplc, and 
had to cede part of the Dohrudja to Rumania 
(1913). Allying himself vyith the Central 
Powers, he invaded Serbia in October 1915. 
His armies routed, ‘Foxy Ferdinand’ 
abdicated October 4, 1918, his son, Boris III 
(1894 1943), succeeding him. 

FERDUS!. vSoe F'ikdadsi. 

FERGUSON, (1) Adiaiii_(1723 1816), Scottish 
philosopher and historian, born at Logierait 
in Perthshire, as chaplain to the Black 
Watch was present at I'ontenoy (1745). 
In 1757 he succeeded David Hume as keeper 
of the Advocates’ Library in Edinburgh, and 
was next professor, first of Natural Philo- 
sophy (1759), and subsequently (1764) of 
Moral Philosophy. Ho accompanied the 
young Fkirl of Chesterfield ( 1 774) on his travels 
on the Continent, and acted as secretary to 
the commission sent out by Lord North to 
try to settle the disputes with the North 
American colonics (1778 -79), His works 
include an Essay on Civil Society (1766), 
Institutes of Moral Philosophy (1772), History 
of the Roman Republic (1782; long a standard 
authority), &c. See Memoir by John Small 
(1864). 

(2) Janies (d. 1705). Sec Ff.rguson (5). 

(3) James (1710-76), Scottish astronomer, 
was born, a farm labourer’s son, at Rothie- 
may, Banlfshi re. Whi Ic keeping sheep he was 
constantly busy in making mechanical models. 


and mapping the stars. Later he took to 
copying pictures and drawing patterns and 
portraits; his leisure time being given to 
astronomy. In 1748 he began lecturing on 
astronomy and mechanics. He was elected 
F.R.S. in 1763, lectured throughout the 
country, and wrote assiduously. His prin- 
cipal works are Astronomy Explained upon 
NewtoEs Principles (1756) and Lectures on 
Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, and 
Optics (1760).’ See Life by Henderson 
(1867). 

(4) Patrick (1744-80), inventor of a 
breech-loading rifle, was born at Pitfour, 
Aberdeenshire, and served in the army in 
Germany and Tobago. In 1776 he patented 
his ride, firing seven shots a minute, and 
sighted for ranges of from 100 to 500 yards; 
and with it he armed a corps of loyalists, who 
helped at the battle of Brandywine (1777) to 
defeat the Americans. On October 7, 1780, 
Major Ferguson fell, defending King’s 
Mountain, South Carolina. See James 
Ferguson’s Two Scottish Soldiers (1888). 

(5) Robert (c. 1637 1714), called the 

‘ Idottcr ’, was born near Alford, in Aberdeen- 
shire, and in 1662 was ousted as a Presbyterian 
from the Kentish vicarage of Godmersham. 
Ho played for ten years a loading part in 
every treasonable scheme against the last 
two Stuart kings, and twice had to lice the 
kingdom. But after the Revolution, of 
which in 1706 he published a History, he 
conspired as busily for the Jacobite cause. — 
His younger brother, James (d. 1705), 

commanded a brigade at Blenheim, and died 
at Bois-lc-Duc. See Ferguson the Plotter 
(1887), by James Ferguson, and his Two 
Scottish Soldiers (1888). 

(6) Sir SaimicI (1810 -86), poet and Celtic 
scholar, was born at Belfast, and called to 
the Irish bar in 1838. He was appointed in 
1867 first deputy-keeper of Irish Records. 
As president of the Royal Irish Academy he 
gave a powerful impetus to the study of early 
Irish art. His spirited poems were published 
as Lays of the Western Gael (1865), Congal 
(1872), Poems (1880), and The Forging of the 
Anchor (1883). His edition of the Leahliar 
lireac appeared in 1876; his Ogham Inscrip- 
tions in 1887. See Life by his widow (2 vols. 
189(d. 

FERGUSSON, (1) James (1808-86), Scottish 
art historian, was born at Ayr, studied Indian 
rock-tcmplcs, wrote on fortiheations and 
archaeology, and was author of a popular 
History of Architecture (1865-76). 

(2) Sir James (1832-1907), statesman, born 
at Edinburgh, was Conservative M.P. for 
Ayrshire (1854-57; 1859-68), under-secretary 
of state (1867-68), governor of South 
Australia (1868 -73), governor of New 
Zealand (1873 -74) and governor of Bombay 
(1880 “-85). In 1885 elected for Manchester, 
he was foreign under-secretary in 1886-91, 
and postmaster-general in 1891-92. He 
perished in the earthquake of 1907 at 
Kingston, Jamaica. 

(3) Robert (1750-74), Scottish poet, born at 
Edinburgh, September 5, studied at St 
Andrews University, and was employed in 
the olhce of the commissary clerk, in Edin- 
burgh, contributing to RuddimarCs Weekly 
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Magazine poems which gained him such local 
reputation as proved his ruin— convivial 
excesses permanently injured his health. 
Religious melancholy became complete 
insanity after an accidental injury to his head. 
He died October 16, 1774, and was buried in 
Canongatc churchyard. Burns placed a 
stone over his grave in 1789. Fergusson 
possessed vigour, fancy, tlucncy and humour, 
but lacked imagination and passion. 11 is 
poems were collected in 177.1; later editions 
by Ruddiman (1779), Irving ( I 880), Chambers 
(1840), Grosart (1851; Life, 1898), Ford 
(1905, 1916), Dickins (1925). Law (1947). 
See Fairley’s Bibliography (1916). 

(4) Sir William (1808-77), Scottish surgeon, 
was born at Prestonpans, studied medicine 
in Edinburgh, and in 1836 became a surgeon 
in the Infirmary, In 1840 he became profes- 
sor of Surgery in King’s College. In 1866 he 
was made a baronet, in 1867 serjeant-surgeon 
to the Queen, and in 1870 president of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, London. See 
Life by H. Smith (1877). 

FERISHTAH, or Firishta (c. 1550- c. 1615), 
Persian historian, was boni at Astrabad, 
went as a child to India, became captain in 
the bodyguard of the Prince of Ahmednagar, 
and on his deposition went to Bijapur (1589). 
His great History of the Mohammedan power 
in India (1609) was translated by Col. Briggs 
(1831-32). 

FERMAT, Pierre de, fer-mah (1601 65), 
French mathematician, made many dis- 
coveries in the properties of numbers, 
probabilities, and geometry. See Life by 
Taupiac (Monlauban 1879). 

FERMI, Enrico (1901-54), Italian nuclear 
physicist, born in Rome, studied at Pisa, 
Gottingen under Born, and Leyden, and 
became professor of 1 hcorctical Physics at 
Rome in 1927. Between 1927 and 1933 he 
published his semi-quantitative method of 
calculating atomic particles and in 1934 he 
and his colleagues split the nuclei of the 
uranium atoms by bombarding them with 
neutrons, thus producing artificial radio- 
active substances. Ho did not return to 
Italy from his Nobel prize presentation in 
Stockholm (1938) because the Italian anti- 
Semitic Laws aflccted his Jewish wdfc, but 
became professor at Columbia University 
(1939). Ho played a prominent part in 
interesting the American government in 
atomic energy and constructed the first 
American nuclear reactor (1942). He was 
awarded the Hughes Medal of the Royal 
Society in 1942. See L. Fermi, Atoms in the 
Family (^193$). 

FERN, Fanny. See Parton and Willis ( 1 ). 
FEILNANDEL, stage-name of Fernand Jo.scph 
D6sir6 Constandin (1903~” ), French film 
comedian, born in Marseilles, worked in a 
bank and soap-factory before his debut on 
the stage in 1922, and has appeared in over 
a hundred films since 1930, interrupted only 
temporarily by military service and Nazi 
occupation. He established himself inter- 
nationally with his moving portrayal of the 
naive country priest of The Little World of 
Don Camilh (1953) and with his yorsatilc 
handling of six separate r6les in The Sheep 
has Five Legs (1953), which gave full rein to 


his extraordinarv facial mobility. See 
biography by C. Rim (1952). 

FERN.4NDP-Z, Juan, a Spanish pilot who in 
1563 discovered the Pacific island named 
after him. 

FERRABOSGO, -bos'ko, name of a family of 
Italian musicians, some of whom settled in 
England. 

(1) Alfonso (1543 88), son of (3), was born 
at Bologna, came to Eng, land before 1562, 
was some time in the service of Queen 
Hlizahctli, left Ihigland in 1578 and entered 
the service of the Duke of Savoy. His 
compositions include madrigals, motets, and 
music for viols. 

(2) Alfonso (c. 1575 1628), son of { 1 ), born 
at Greenwich, was in the service of James I 
and C’hiirlcs 1. He wrote music for masques, 
songs, and notably music for viol consorts, 
showing his mastery of counterpoint and 
invention. 

(3) Domenico Maria (1513 7-1), father of 
(1), was born and died at Bologna, and 
compo.sctl madrigals and motels. 

Other members of the family include three 
.sons of (2), Alfonso (c, 1620 <■. 1 (>(»()), Henry 
(c. I(>23 r. 1658) and John (I(>2(> 82). all of 
whom held court appointiuents, and of whom 
Henry was killed in Januuea uiui John was 
appointed organist in I6n2 of Fly Cathedral. 
FKRRAH, Nicholas 11592 163 7), in 1(>25 
founded at Fittlc tiidding in Huntingdon- 
shire, the rclig,ious community familiar to 
readers of J. 11. Shorlhouse’s J(din Inglesant; 
next year Fami ordaiiietl him deacon. Tlic 
community numbered some thirty persons, 
w'lu) with constant services aiul perpetual 
prayer combined the occupation of line 
bookbiiKling. ’The ‘ Arminian Nunnery’ 
was not broken up by the Puritans till 1647. 
See Lives of F'errar, by his brother Jolm, cd. 
Mayor (1855), Nivfudas Farrar, etl. Rev. T, T. 
Carter (1892), and by A. L. Maycock (1928). 
FERRARA, Amlrca (I6lh cent.), Italian broad- 
sword maker, probably born in Ferrara, who 
with his brother was in great repute as an 
armourer at Hclluno in 1.585. It is said that 
he tempered sword-blades by the method 
employed by the smiths ol* Damascus. 
FERRARI, (I.) Gaudeimo (c. 1471 1546), 

Italian painter, most of whose works arc in 
the Lombard galleries. See study by li. 
Halsey (1904). 

(2) Paolo (1822 89), Italian dramatist, was 
born at Modena, and wr<He nuiny excellent 
comedies, including (ioUloni (1852) and 
Parini e la sat ini (1857). In 1860 he became 
professor of History at Modena, and after- 
wards at Milan. See Pater’s Miseellaneous 
Studies (m5). 

FERREIRA, Awtomo (1528 69). Portuguese 
poet, born at Lisboa, introduced a classical 
stylo into Portuguese verse and drama, 
earning the title * 'Fhe Portuguese Horace’. 
See study by J. de Qistillo (Rio 1805). 
FERRET, William (1817 91), American 
meteorologist, born in Fulton C’ounty, 
studied the cfiects of the earth’s rotation on 
wind and marine currents, and invented a 
tide-predicting machine. 

FERRERO, Guglicdmo,/iT-myV*J (IB7Ld942), 
Italian sociologist arid historian, born at 
Portici, known for his works on ancient 
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history and on modern political problems, 
as The Greatness and Decline of Rome (5 vols. 
1902-07), The Tragedy of Peace (1923), 
Peace and }i^ar (1933), &c. He married Gina 
Lombroso, daughter of the famous Italian 
criminologist Cesarc Lombroso (q.v.). His 
son Leo (1903“ 33) was also a promising 
dramatist and essayist. 

FERRERS, Laurence Shirley, 4th Earl (1720- 
1760), the last nobleman who died a felon’s 
death in England, in a paroxysm of passion 
killed his old land-stcward in January 1760, 
for which, being tried by his peers in West- 
minster Hall, he was hanged at Tyburn. 
FKRRIER, (1) Sir David (1843-1928), Scottish 
neurologist, born at Aberdeen, graduated 
there in 1863 and took his M.D. at Edinburgh 
in 1868. In 1871 he joined the stall' of King’s 
College, London, where he was appointed to 
the specially created chair of neuropathology 
in 1889. Best known for his work on the 
localization of brain functions, he was 
elected F.R.S. in 1876, and was knighted in 
1911. 

(2) James Frederick (1808“ 64), Scottish 
metaphysician, was born in Edinburgh. He 
graduated B.A. at Oxford in 1831, and next 
year was admitlcd U> the Scottish bar, but 
never practised. In 1842 he became professor 
of History at Edinburgh, in 1845 of Moral 
Idiilosophy at St Andrews. Fcrrier early 
attracted notice by his metaphysical essays 
in Blackwood'' s Magazine. In his Institutes 
of Metaphysics (1854) ho endeavours to 
construct a system of idealism in a .series of 
propositions demonstrated after the manner 
of iiuclid. See Life by his son-in-law. Sir 
Alexander Grant, prefixed to his Lectures on 
Greek Philosophy (1866) and study by E. H. 
Haldane (1899). 

(3) Kathleen (1912 53), English contralto 
singer, born in Higher Walton, Lancs, An 
amateur pianist of some accomplishment, 
she was led by a prize for singing at u local 
music festival to undertake serious studies in 
1940, and the range and richness of her voice, 
together with licr remarkable technical 
control, rapidly won her a great reputation. 
In 1946 she sang Lucrcz.ia in Brillcn’s The 
Rape of latcrezia, and Orpheus in Gluck’s 
Orfeo at Glyndcbournc; from then onwards, 
she was in huge dcmaiul throughout Europe 
and America. Elcr greatest success, perhaps, 
was in Mahler’s The Song of the Earthy at the 
first Edinburgh E'estival (1947) and at Salz- 
burg (1949). 

(4) Susan Edmoastone (1782' 1854), Scottish 
novelist, was born in Htlinburgh, Her first 
work. Marriage (1818), was followed by The 
Inheritance (1824) and Destiny (1831). She 
enjoyed the friendship of Sir Walter Scott, 
who was by some for a time credited with 
the authorship of her tales. Her ‘Recol- 
lections of Visits to Ashicsticl and Abbots- 
ford ’ wore publislied, with a Memoir, in 
Bentley’s edition of her works (1881). See 
Life by her grand-nephew (1899). 

FERRY, Jules Franco^ CanuHe (1832' 93), 
French statesman, born at Saint Did in the 
Vosges, admitted to the Paris bar in 1854, 
identified himself with the opponents of 
the Empire* In 1869 ho was elected to the 
Corps Ldgislatif, where he voted against the 


war with Prussia; and during the siege of 
Paris (1870-71) ho was mayor of the city. 
As minister of Public Instruction (1879) he 
brought forward a bill excluding Jesuits 
from the schools. It was rejected, but the 
expulsion of the Jesuits was effected by 
decrees founded on obsolete laws, and 
brought about the dissolution of the ministry 
in September 1880. M. Ferry then formed a 
cabinet, which lasted till November 1881. 
Elis last ministry (1883-85) fell through his 
policy of ‘ colonial expansion involving 
war in Madagascar and Tonking. See his 
Discours (1893-97), and studies by A. 
Rambaud (1903) and A. Israel (Paris 1931). 
FERSEN, ( 1) Frcderik Axel, Count von (1719- 
1794), Swedish general and statesman, father 
of (2), born at Stockholm, was a descendant 
of the Scottish Maephorsons. He served 
successively in the French and Swedish 
armies, and was made a field-marshal in 
1770. He became leader of the anti-royalist 
opposition and was ultimately assassinated 
at Stockholm. 

(2) Hans Axel, Comte de (1755-1810), son 
of (1), Swedish marshal, some time in the 
French service, who, disguised as a coach- 
man, drove the royal family in the flight to 
Varennes (1791), and who was murdered by 
a Stockholm mob on the false charge of 
having poisoned the crown-prince. See 
GauloL’s A Friend of the Queen (Eng. trans. 
1893), and A. Sbdcrhjelm’s Fersen ct Marie- 
Antoinette (Paris 1930). 

FESCH, Joseph, Cardinal Archbishop of 
Lyons (1763-1839), was born January 3, 
at Ajaccio, the half-brother of Lctizia 
Ramolino, Bonaparte’s mother. Ordained 
priest, he helped on the concordat with Pope 
Pius VH in 1801, and was raised to be 
Archbishop of Lyons (1802) and cardinal 
(1803). At a conference of clergy in Paris 
in 1810 he cxpre.sscd views which lost him the 
favour of Napoleon, who was further 
exasperated by his letter to the pope, then 
(1812) in captivity at Fontainebleau. At the 
approach of the Austrians in 1814 he lied to 
Rome, where he died. See Life by Ricard 
(Paris 1893). 

FFiSl’US, (1) Porcius, Roman procurator of 
Judaea, who succeeded Felix a.d. 60. In 62 
Paul defended himself before him. See 
Acts XXV, 

(2) Sextus Pompeius, was a 2nd-century 
Latin grammarian. Of his alphabetical 
epitome of the lost work of Verrius Flaccus, 
De Verborwn Significationcy in twenty books, 
only the latter half (M — V) survives in a 
mutilated MS. at Naples. There is a (9th 
cent.) meagre abstract of the whole. Sec 
editions by Muller (1839) and Lindsay (1912). 
FI^TIS, Francois Joseph, (1784-1871), 
Belgian writer on music, professor at the 
Paris Con.scrvatory (1821) and director of the 
Brussels Conservatory (1833), produced a 
Universal Biography of Musicians (1835-44) 
and General History o)' Music (1868-76). 
FETFES, Sir William (1750-1836), Scottish 
merchant, lord-provost of Edinburgh, from 
1804 a baronet, left £166,000 to found Fettes 
College (1870). 

FEUCHTWANGER, Lion, foygMt'vang-er 
(1889-1958), German writer, born at Munich, 
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won a European reputation with the 18th- 
century historical novel pr^^scnting an 
elaborately detailed picture ot the lives, 
sulTcrings and weaknesses of ccntral- 
Eiiropcan Jewry in Jud SiLss (1917), translated 
by Edwin and Willa Muir (1926), as well as 
the 14th-century talc Die Iidsslichc Kdnigin 
(1927), which as The Usiy Duchess (1927) was 
a great success in Britain. During uie iirst 
world war he was interned in lunis. liis 
thinly disguised satire on Hitler’s Munich 
Putsch Success (1923), earned him the hatred 
of the Nazis. In 1933 he fled to France, 
where in 1940 he was interned by the Cierman 
army, but escaped to America, lie has also 
written numerous dramas and collaborated 
with Brecht in a translation of Marlowe s 
Edward //. His later works include de- 
tailed part biographies of Goya (1952) and 
Rousseau (1954). 

FEUERBACH, ybjVr-/;f7Kn, (1) Anselm (1«29 
1880), German painter, born at Speyer, lived 
after 1855 chiefly in Rome and died in Venice. 
He produced landscape and genre paintings 
and large subject-pieces which had consider- 
able influence in the revival of the classical 
ideal in German art. Sec his letters to his 
mother (cd. Pescatore, 1939), and studies by 
Neumann (1929) and Zahn (1940). 

(2) laidwig Andreas (1804 72), Cicrman 
philosopher, fourth son of (3), was born at 
Landshut, July 28. He wrote against 
immortality (1830) and works on Bacon, 
Spinoza, Leibniz and Pierre Baylc; also Das 
fVesen dcs Christentums (1841), on the 
nature of religion, translated into English 
by George Eliot. Feuerbach maintains that 
all authority above man, and all moral 
obligation, is a delusion; and the highest 
good is that which is on the whole most 
pleasurable, and consists in resemblance to 
that ideal humanity which man creates for 
himself, and worships as God. The German 
communists degraded this into an atheism 
which ignored any moral or social law imposed 
on the individual from any other source 
than himself. Feuerbach died September 13, 
1872. His works were collected in ten 
volumes (1 846-66). See books by Ludwig 
Grun (1874), Beyer (1872), Starckc (1885), 
Engels (1888) and Bolin (1891), also study 
by Barth inZurischen den Zeiten (1927). 

(3) Paul Johann Anselm von (1775-1833), 
German jurist, father of (2), born at Jena, 
made a brilliant reputation by his Kritik des 
naturlichen Rec/its (1796) and his AntEHobbes 
(1798); his Lehrbuch des gemeinen pein/ichen 
Rectus (1801; 4th cd. 1847) placed him at 
the head of the now school of Rigorists. His 
penal code for Bavaria (1813) was taken as a 
basis for amending the criminal law of several 
other countries. In 1808-11 he published a 
great collection of criminal cases. In his 
Geschworenengerlcht (1813-25) he main- 
tained that the verdict of a jury is not 
adequate legal proof of a crime. Appointed 
a judge at Bamberg (1814) and at Anspach 
(1817), he died at Frankfurt. See the Life by 
his son Ludwig (1852). 

FEUILLET, Octave, fee-yay (1821-90), 
French novelist, born at Saint Lo, one of 
Dumas’ literary assistants, began his own 
career with Le Fruit difendu. From 1848 he 


published in the Revue drs i)eu\: Mondes a 
series collected in Scenes ct futtverhes and 
Set^nes ct co/neches (1853 56). lilccted 
Scribe’s successor in the French Academy 
(1862), and afterwards librarian lo the 
emperor, ho wrote many popular novels and 
plays. See study by U. Bordeaux (Paris 
1922). 

FliVAl., Paul lUwi (kireistin (1817 87), 
French novelist, born at Rennes, Of his 
many novels may be named Les Mysti‘res de 
Lomires (1844), /.<’ Fils du diahle (1847), and 
Le Bossu (1858); some had an extraordinary 
run when dramatized. 

FEYDEAU, Ernest, fuy-de (1821 73), a 
FYcnch novelist whose stories depict the 
worst features of society in the time of the 
Empire. Sylvie is a novel of nuicli more than 
ordinary power. 

FIACRE, or Fiachrach, S< (d. (F/O), an Irish 
anchorite, wlu> founded a monastery in 
France. In 1640 one Nicholas Sauvage, a 
hirer of hackney carria}*cs, lived at the Hotel 
St Fiacre in the Rue St Martin, Paris; hence 
to cabs generally was given the name .//V/cre. 
FIBIUH, Zileiiko, fee-heev.u (1850 1900), 
CV.cch composer, born at Sebufic, wrote 
operas, symphonies, works for solo piano, Ike. 
He was Kapellmeister in Praimc from 1878. 
One of his melodies, P<?tUnt\ has remained a 
popular favourite. 

FIBIGICR, Johannes Andreas (.rib (18(y7 
1928), Danish patliologist, lu'came professor 
and head of the Institute of Pathologjcul 
Anatomy at C'oi'icnhagcn, He is notable as 
the Iirst to induce cancer experimentally, 
feeding rats with cockroaclies carrying the 
parasite spiropiera ueofdustiea. 1 Ic was 
awarded the Nobel prize for Medicine in 
1926. 

FlOiri’E, .//khVA (1) Immanuel Hermann von 
(1797 -1879), German philosopher, son of (2), 
born at Jena, was professor at Bonn (1836) 
and Tubingen (1842), and was ennobled in 
1867. A decided t heist, he wrote works on 
speculative theology (1847), ethics (1850), 
anthropology (185(>), psychology (18()4) and 
immortality (1876). 

(2) Johann CSottlieb (1762 1814), Gorman 
philosopher, father ot (1), was born at 
Rammenau in Upper Liisalia, studied iirst 
theology and then philosophy at Jena, made 
a precarious living as a tutor in Saxony, 
Ztirich, Warsaw and Konigsherg, where he 
met Kant, became an ardent disciple, but 
although Kant praised his first publication, 
Kritik aller Oifenbanmg (1792), he refused to 
lend Fichte any money. In 1794 luchte was 
appointed professor at Jena, where he soon 
modified the Kantian system by substituting 
for the king-pin, the ‘thlng-in-ilsclf’ as 
the absolute reality, the more subjective Ego. 
In the Wissenschuft.slehre (1795), the Ego 
aflirms itself, simply and unconditionally as 
the primitive act of consciousness, but in 
this sclf-alfirmation it necessarily posits a 
negative, a Non-ego^ an opposite which is 
not itself, i.e. the objective world, thus 
treated almost soHpsistically. Hero wo have 
the rudiments of existentialism, culminating 
in the 20th century in Heidegger and Sartre. 
The Grundlage des NaturrecJits fl796) and 
System der Sitteniehre (1798) exhibit the above 
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philosophy in its abstract and excessive 
terminology. In 1799 an accusation of 
theism led to his removal to Berlin, where he 
gave lectures privately. In 1805 he became 
professor at Erlangen, where he delivered 
the lectures ‘ On the Nature of the Scholar ’ 
(1805- 06) and published the more popular 
and maturer versions of his philosophy under 
the titles Grundzii^c des gegevwdrtifren 
Zei falters and AiiM'cisung ziim Leben 

und Reli^ionslchrc (both 1806). But Fichte’s 
historical importance is as the author of 
Addresses to the Gerotan Nation (1807-08), 
in which he invoked a metaphysical German 
nationalism to resistance against Napoleon. 
The Fichtian ' Ego ’ in this context became 
the German nation and this was gradually 
subverted into the Nazi concept of the 
Herrenvo/k. In 1 810 the University of Berlin 
was opened and E’ichtc, who had drawn up 
its constitution, became its first rector. But 
Fichte’s wife, who attended the wounded in 
the Berlin hospitals, gave Fichte an infection 
from which he died. See Lives by his son (1), 
(1831), R. Adamson (1881), X. Leon (1922- 
1924). 

FICINO, Marsiho, ii-chee'no (1433-99), 
Italian Flatonist, born at Florence, was 
appointed by C'osimo do’ Medici in 1463 
president of an academy for the dilTusion of 
the Platonic doctrines, wliich F’icino held to 
be the basis and confirmation of Christianity. 
Ordained at forty, he was made rector of 
two churches in F'lorence and canon of the 
cathedral. I lis tlicological system is a strange 
medley of incongruous views. Sec R. L. 
Poole’s Mediaeval 7'Jioaftht in TheolojJty 
(1884); and P, Kristcllcr’s 7y/<' Philosophy of 
Mershtiio h'icino (1943). 

FICK, ( 1 ) Adolph ( 1 829 1901), German physio- 
logist, after whom a law of diffUvSion in 
liquids Wits named, when he discovered that 
the mass of solute diffusing through unit 
area jicr second is proportional to the 
CO n ce n t r a ( i o n g I’a d i e n t , 

(2) August (1833 1916), philologist, born 
at Petershagen, professor at Gottingen (1876) 
and Breslau (1887). His great comparative 
Indo-CJcrmanic dictionary (1870; 4th cd. 
1890-94) was followed by works on Greek 
personal names, the original language of the 
Iliad,, &c. 

FIELD, (1) Cyrus West (1819 92), American 
paper-mjuuifacturcr, brother of (2) and (8), 
born at Stockbridge, Mass., helped to pro- 
mote the Atlantic telegraph. He organized 
the New York, Newfoundland, and London 
Telegraph (’ompany in 1854, and the Atlantic 
Telegraph C'ompany in 1 856, but he died poor. 

(2) David Dudley (1805 -94), American 
jurist, born at Hadclam, Conn., brother of(l) 
“and (8), was admitted to the New York bar 
in 1828, and laboured to reform the judiciary 
system. In 1857 he was appointed by the 
.state to prepare penal, political and civil 
codes, of which the first has been adopted by 
New York, and all have been accepted by 
some other stales. He did jnuch for inter- 
national law and for law reform generally. 
His Outlines of an International Code (2nd od. 
1878) were translated into various tongues. 

(3) Eugene (1850 95), American writer, 
born at St Louis, Missouri, became a 


journalist at twenty- three, and from 1853 
was a columnist with the Chicago Morning 
News^ achieving a reputation as humorist 
and versifier. He wrote the well-known 
nursery lullaby ‘ Wynken, Blynken, and Nod ’. 
A Little Book of Western Verse (1889) was 
notable; With Trumpet and Dram (1892) 
contains his best child’s verses. See books 
by S. Thompson (1901 and 1927) and C. H. 
Dennis (1924). 

(4) John (1782-1837), Irish composer of 
nocturnes and Chopin’s model, was born in 
Dublin, became an infant prodigy, and was 
apprenticed to dementi (q.v.), who used him 
to demonstrate the capabilities of his pianos. 
In 1802 he accompanied dementi to Paris, 
Vienna and St Petersburg, where he settled 
in 1804 as music teacher, returning to 
London in 1832. He died at Moscow. See 
Memoir by Grattan Flood (1921). 

(5) Marshall (1834-1906), American mer- 
chant, born at Conway, Mass., founder of 
the Chicago department store known from 
1881 as Marshall Field and Company, one of 
the world’s largest and most progressive 
emporia. 

(6) Michael, pseud, of Katharine Harris 
Bradley (1846-1914) and her niece, Edith 
Emma Cooper (1862-1913), joint-authors ot 
poetic dramas and lyrics. See Life by M. 
Sturgeon (1922). 

(7) Nathan (1587-1633?), English actor and 
dramatist, born in London, was educated at 
St Paul’s school and in 1600 became one of 
the children of the Queen’s Chapel. FIc was 
one of the comedians of the Queen’s Revels 
(1604- 13) and various other troupes. As 
playwright he collaborated with Beaumont 
and Fletcher and with Massinger in the 
latter’s The Fatal Dowry (1632) and wrote 
two comedies, A Woman is a Weathercocke 
(1612) and Amends for Ladies (1618). Sec 
edition of his works by W. Pccry (1950) and 
study by R. F. Brinkley (1928). 

(8) Stephen Johnson (1816-99), American 
lawyer, brother of (1) and (2), helped to draw 
up the California state laws and became chief- 
justice there in 1859. He was made a judge 
of the U.S. supreme court in 1863. 

FIELDING, (1) Anthony Vandyke Copley 
(1787-1855), English water-colour painter, 
born near Halifax, was a pupil of Varley, 
whose sister-in-law he married. He exhibited 
with the Water-colour Society from 1810 
and became its president in 1831. His 
landscapes show technical excellence and 
atmosphere, but arc often deficient in design. 
He lived for some years at Worthing, where 
he died, and where he had produced many 
of his well-known downland paintings and 
marine pieces. 

(2) Henry (1707-54), English novelist, was 
born at Sharpham Park, Glastonbury, son of 
General Edmund Fielding. He went to 
Eton, where he was contemporary with the 
elder Pitt and the elder Fox. He studied 
literature at Leyden 1728-29, and on his 
return busied himself with the theatre and 
was successful enough with his comedies and 
farces to set up as author-manager of the 
Little Theatre in the Haymarket, 1736. His 
tenancy of this theatre did not last long, for 
his two highly popular burlesques— 
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(1736) and The Historical Register 
to the Licensing Act in that year, which 
closed his theatre. Meanwhile ho had 
married Charlotte Cradock, the avowed 
model of Sophia Western, the heroine ol 
Tom Jones, if not of Amelia in the novel of 
that title. An alternative career having to be 
found, he was called to the bar in 1740, but 
his interests lay in journalism and fiction. 

In the latter held his chance came when 
Richardson published his Pamela (1740), the 
prudential virtue of which outraged upper- 
class feeling generally and Fielding in parti- 
cular. His prentice work in theatrical 
burlesque suggested the famous parody, The 
History of the Adventures of Joseph Andrews 
and His Friend Mr Abraham Adams (1742), in 
which the attempted seduction of male virtue 
replaces Pamela’s ordeal. The burlesque 
intention was not pursued beyond the 
opening chapters and ^ Joseph Andrews 
developed into a novel of life and manners, 
in which the appeal is always to common 
humanity as e.xcrciscd generally among the 
lower orders and particularly in the great 
comic creation Parson Adams whose eccentri- 
cities involve him in all sorts of humiliations 
but cannot hide his real philanthropy. When 
his next fiction, Jonathan Wild the Great, was 
written we cannot be sure, but it appeared in 
his throe- volume Miscel/anies (1743), and so 
probably preceded Joseph Andrews. The 
mock-epic history of an actual criminal, it is 
a superb exercise in the ironic vein but also 
an example of Fielding’s unsparing analysis 
of human motive and character, Unuiy have 
been written to deflate the cult ol the crim- 
inal hero as seen in Gay’s Beggar's Opera. 
His means were now precarious and this, 
added to his wife’s death and his own broken 
health no doubt depressed him. His hack 
journalism for the Government — 7'he True 
Patriot (1745) and The Jacobite's Journal 
(1747) — were however rewarded, at his 
patron Lord Lytticton’s instance, by the 
appointment of justice of the peace to 
Westminster, in which office he endeavoured 
to suppress the ruffianism of the day. Litera- 
ture still claimed him — Torn Jones appeared 
in 1749. Unlike his previous fiction which 
loaned to the episodic and picaresque, Tom 
Jones has been praised for its closely-knit 
plot — -the adventures are of the open- road 
sort, but every detail is calculated. Jones 
himself is a very equivocal hero, for Fielding’s 
philosophy of the good-natured man, the 
man of heart, as opposed to the conventional 
morality of Richardson, allowed his hero a 
degree of libertinage which oJflbnds the 
modern reader. The mock-epic episodes, 
too, arc rather tiresome and the weighty 
introductory chapters (which contain some 
of his best writing) delay the story. Above 
all, his notion of the ‘ comic-epic ’ as the 
matrix of the social novel was mistaken. 
With all this, Tom Jones, A Foundling 
remains one of the great English novels. 
Amelia (1751) shows flagging spirits, and now 
the realism which depicts the misery that may 
follow the weakness and libertinage of the 
husband is the theme. It is distressing to 
see the great novelist again engaging in the 
scurrilities of periodical writing in the form 
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of The Coverit Garden Jouiital (1752), in 
which he ma<.Ic a vicious attack on the new 
novelist Smollett. His posthumous Journal 
of a Voyage to Lisbon makes amends, for 
there all the generosity of his nature is 
revealed. See lives by Murphy (1762), 
Austin Dobson (1889), and studies by 
Digeon (1925), Blanchard (1926), 1-. .lenkins 
(1947), Ducklen ( 1952). 

FIELDS, (I) Gracie, stage-name of Grace 
StansUcId (1898 * ), linglish music-hall 

singer and star, born at Rochdale, won with 
her sentimental songs and hiauu! Lancashire 
humour a unique place in tlic aflections of 
British audiences, taking part in eight Royal 
C'ommand Perlormanccs to 1958. She was 
given the freedom of Rochdale (1937) and 
awarded the C.B.H. (1938). 

(2) James Thomas (1817 81), American 
publisher, was horn in Ihuismouth, N.H., 
edited (he Atlantic Monthly in 1862-70, and 
lectured on literary subjects: lie also wrote 
books of verse, and volumes on Hawthorne 
and Dickens. His wife, Annie Adams Fields 
(1834 1915), was also an authoress. 

EIESC'HI, fce-cs'kee, (1) C!<>im( Giovanni 
Luigi de’ (r. 1523 47), Italian nobleman of 
an illustrious Genoese house, belonged to a 
race hereditarily at feud with that of the 
famous admiral, Andrea Doria, wlio had 
restored republican government in Genoa. 
Ficschi with his tlircc brothers and others 
organized a plot for the overthrow of Doria 
and the establishment of an oligarchy. I’hc 
gates of the city were forced, January 2, 1 547, 
the fleet captured, Doria in fligjit. But 
lucscht, stepping from one galley to another 
at night, fell overhoani, aiul was drowned in 
the harbour. J'hc scheme ended here, and 
Doria returned to wreak merciless vengeance 
on the other participators in the plot. See 
monographs by Brea (1863), (’clcsia (1864), 
Gavazzo (1886) and Callcgari (1892). 

(2) Joseph (1790 1836), Ck)rsican con- 
spirator, was dismissed from a minor govern- 
ment post ibr fraud. With several accom- 
plices he constructed tirul fired an infernal 
machine at King Louis-Philippe in 1835. 
Eighteen people were killed, but the king 
escaped almost unhurt, iincl Ficschi was 
executed alter trial. 

EIESOLE, Giovanni da. See Anghlico, Fra, 
EIGG, James (d. 1736), English fencer and 
pugilist, born at I'hamc, who gave displays of 
quartcrstalf, fencing and boxing in Marylo- 
bonc, and ran a booth at Southwark, is 
regarded as one of the greatest of 18th- 
ccntiiry sporting figures. He is portrayed in 
Flogarth’s Rake's Progress and Southwark 
Fair, 

FIGUERAS, Esianisla<N/ee-,TO''m.y (1819‘-82), 
Spanish statesman, was born at Barcelona. 
For taking part in republican plots in 1866 he 
W'as imprisoned; but after the expulsion of 
Isabella ho became a member of the repub- 
lican government. On the tibdication of 
King Amadeus in 1873 he became president 
of the Spanish republic, but resigned soon 
after. 

FIGUIER, Louis, (1819-94), French 
writer, born at Montpellier, became professor 
at the Ecolo de Phannacie in Paris, and wrote 
on modern science and industry, alchemy, 
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and in defence of immortality. Many of 
these have been translated {The Ocean World, 
The World Before the Deliip^e, The Day after 
Death, &c.). His wife, Juliette Bouscaren 
(1829-79), wrote several novels. 

FILDES, Sir^ Lake (1844-1927), English 
painter, born in Liverpool, became known as 
a woodcut designer for the magazines, and 
illustrated Dickens's Edwin Drood (1870). 
He exhibited many subjecl-pictiircs, became 
R.A. in 1887 and was knighted in 1906. 
FILELFO, Francesco (1398-1481), Italian 
humanist, was born at Tolcntino, lived in 
Constantinople, Venice, Bologna, Florence, 
Milan, and died in Florence. See Life by 
Rosmini (1808), and V. Rossi’s 11 Quattro- 
cento (Milan 1932). 

FILICAIA, Vincenzo da, fee-li-kah'ya (1642- 
1707), Italian lyrical poet, born at Florence, 
studied there and at Pisa, and held a post 
under the Grand-duke of Tuscany. Me is 
remembered for his patriotic sonnets and his 
ode on the liberation of Vienna from the 
Turks. See monographs by C’astellani 
(1890), and C'aponi (1901). 

FILLAN, St (d. 777), the son of a Munster 
prince, became abbot of the monastery on 
the Holy Loch in Argyllshire, but withdrew 
to Upper Clendochart (Slrathhllan), where 
he died. In 1318 Robert Bruco re-established 
here an Augustinian priory. His stiuarc- 
shaped bronze bell, and Ihe Quigrich, or 
bronze head of his pastoral stall', arc in the 
Antiquarian Museum at Edinburgh. St 
Fillans, on Loch Earn, is associated with an 
earlier saint called ‘ the leper ’. 

FILLMORE, Millard (1800 74), from 18.50 to 
1853 thirteenth president of the United 
States, was born at Summer Hill, N.Y. A 
farmer’s son, and bred a wool-cardcr, ho 
educated himself, and became a lawyer, 
comptroller of New York State (1847), and 
vice-president (1848). On tlic slavery question 
he was a supporter of ‘ compromise See 
Life by Grillis (1915). 

FILMER, Sir Robert (r. 1590 1653), English 
writer, born at East Sutton, Kent, was an 
extreme advocate of the divine right of kings 
(see his Fatriarcha and Other Foliiical Works 
(ed. Laslett, 1949)). Ho also strenuously 
opposed the witch mania. 

FINCH, (1) Alfred William (LS54M9.30), 
Anglo-Finnish painter and ceramic artist, 
born at Brussels, who lived in Finland from 
1897, was an exponent of Pointillism. 

(2) Hcneage, 1st Earl of Nottingham (1621 
1682), lord chancellor, was born in Kent, 
probably at Eastwell, December 23. Ho 
was a cousin’.s son of Sir John Finch, Baron 
li'indi (1584 1660), speaker and lord-keeper. 
Educated at Westminster and C'hrist Church, 
Oxford, he was called to the bar in 1645, 
After the Restoration, as solicitor-general he 
took part in the trial of the regicides, and 
became attorney-general (1670) and lord 
chancellor (1674). As high steward he 
presided at the trial of Stalford in 1680. He 
died December 18, 1682,— His son Daniel 
(1647-1730), a I’ory but not a Jacobite 
statesman, succeeded him as second Earl of 
Nottingham, and in 1729 became also sixth 
Earl of Winchilsca. 

FINCK, (1) Heinrich (1445-1527), German 


composer, from c. 1490 court musician at 
Cracow in Poland, and later at Stuttgart, 
Augsburg and Salzburg, wrote church music, 
mostly canti.es firmus, and influenced the 
development of 16th-century choral style. 

(2) Thomas (1561-1646), Danish mathe- 
matician, whose book on geometry (1583) 
used for the first time the words secant and 
tanffent. 

FINOLATER, Andrew (1810-85), Scottish 
editor, was born near Aberdour in Aberdeen- 
shire, graduated at Aberdeen, and in 1842-49 
was headmaster of Gordon’s Hospital there. 
He came to Edinburgh (1853) to superintend 
for Messrs Chambers a new edition of the 
Information for the People (1857), edited the 
first edition of Chambers\^ Encyclopaedia 
(1860 68), and wrote manuals on Astronomy, 
Philology, Physical Geography and Physio- 
graphy. 

IHNGER, Godfrey, orig. Gottfried (fi. 1685- 
1717), Czech composer, born at Olomuc, 
came to England c. 1 685 and was a musician 
at the court of James 11. He wrote a number 
of instrumental works for flutes and violins, 
and composed incidental music for the plays 
of Congreve and others. Lie left Engknd in 
1701, because, we arc told, of xenophobic 
prejudice against his work, and he became 
chamber-musician to the queen of Prussia. 
FINl, Tonimaso. See Masolino da Panicale. 
FINLAY, (1) George (1799-1875), Scottish 
classical historian, was born of Scottish 
parents at Faversham in Kent. After study- 
ing at Glasgow and Gottingen, almost all 
the rest of his life he spent in Greece. His 
History of Greece from the Roman conquest 
to the Greek revolution appeared in 1844-61 
(now ed. 7 vols. 1877, with autobiography). 

(2) Robert Bannatync, Viscount (1842- 
1929), born at Edinburgh, studied medicine 
there, was called to the English bar in 1867, 
and was Unionist M.P. for Inverness Burghs 
(1855-92, 1895-1906), for Edinburgh Univer- 
sity (1910-16). Solicitor-general (1895-1900; 
kt. 1895), attorney-general (1900-06), he was 
lord chancellor in 1916-19, and in 1920 
member of the Hague Permanent Court of 
Arbitration. He was created a viscount in 
1919. 

FINNIAN, St, an Irish saint, said to have 
taught 3000 pupils at Clonard, died there in 
550. 

FINSEN, Niels Ryberj; (1860-1904), Danish 
scientist, discoverer of the curative power of 
the chemical rays of light (sunlight, electric 
light, Ronlgcn rays, &c.) and founder of 
phototherapy, was born in the Faeroe Isles, 
and taught anatomy at the university of 
Copenhagen, where he had studied. He 
accomplished his epoch-making work in 
spite of chronic illness, and got a Nobel 
prize, 1903. 

FIRBANK, Arthur Annesley Ronald (1886- 
1926), English novelist, born in London, 
wrote short witty, recherche novels on Negro 
and Catholic themes, among them Caprice 
(1917), liie Flower Beneath the Foot (1922) 
and Prancing Nigger (1924). 

FIRDAUSI, or Ferdusi, fir-dow'zee, the pen- 
name of Abfi-’l K4sim Mansur, greatest of 
Persian poets, was born about a.d, 940 near 
T6s in Khorassan, and after his fifty-eighth 
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year spent some years at the court of Mahmiid 
of Ghazni- When the Shah Ndtna was 
finished in 1008, the poet, receiving 60,000 
silver dirhams instead of the promised 60,000 
gold dinars, fled from Ghazni, leaving behind 
him a scathing satire on the sultan. Mahmud 
at length sent the 60,000 gold dinars to 
Firdausi at I’ds, just as his remains were 
being carried to the grave (1020). The Shah 
Ndnia^ based on actual events from the 
annals of Persia, is for tlw most part com- 
posed of mythological and fanciful incidents. 
Firdausi also wrote a number of shorter 
pieces, kasidas, ghazals, &c. His Yusuf ii 
ZuJaykhd is on the story of Joseph and^ 
Potiphar’s wife. See Atkinson’s epitome of 
the Shah Ndma (1832; new ed. 1892), Miss 
Helen Zimmern’s Epic of Kirif^s (1882), and 
Robinson’s Life of Ferchisi (1876). The 
complete text was edited by Turner Macan 
(1829). There is a comidetc French transla- 
tion by Julius Mohl, with the Persian text 
(1838-“78); and an English verse translation 
by A. G. and E. Warner (1905 15). 
FIRENZUOLA, Agnolo (1493 1548), Italian 
author, born at Florence, became abbot of 
Prato, paraphrased the Ooltlen Ass of 
Apuleius, and wrote a coui'ilc of comedies 
and some licentious poems. 

FIRISHTA. See FiiuisiiTAU. 

FIRTH, (1) Sir Charles Harding (1857 4936; 
kt. 1922), English historian, born at Shertield, 
was professor of Modern History at Oxford 
in 1904-25, wrote much on the 1 7th century, 
and particularly on such themes as Oliver 
Cromwell and the Rule of the Puritans in 
England {\95Z). 

(2) Mark (1 8 19 80), English industrialist 
and philanthropist, born at Slicilield, in 1849 
with his father and brother established there 
the great Norfolk steel-works. He was a 
munillccnt benefactor to Shclliekl, his gifts 
including almshouses, a park and the Firth 
College (1879), now included in the univer- 
sity. 

FISCHARF, Johann (c. 1545 90), German 
satirist whose Rabelaisian works lash with 
inexhaustible humour the corruptions of the 
clergy, the astrold^ical fancies and other 
follies of the time. Fldhhatz^ Weibertratz 
(1573) is outrageously comic and original. 
Essentially dillorcnt arc Das gliickhafft Schiff 
von Zurich (in verse, 1576) and his spiritual 
songs. See study by A. Hautfen (2 voLs. 
1921-22). 

FISCHER, (1) Emil Hermann (1852 4919), 
German chemist, born at Euskirchen, Rhenish 
Prussia, became professor of Chemistry at 
Berlin in 1892, a Nobel prizeman in 1902. 
Hydrazine, xosaniline, synthetic sugar, fer- 
mentation, the purine group, synthetic 
peptides, veronal were among his studios and 
discoveries. 

(2) Ernst Kuno BerthoM (1824-1907), 
German philosopher, born in Lower Silesia, 
was professor of Philosophy at Jena (1856) 
and Heidelberg (1872) and wrote (1852-93) 
a great history of modern philosophy and 
books on logic and metaphysics (1852) and 
on Kant, Descartes, Goethe, Lessing, 
Schiller. 

(3) Hans (1881-1945), German scientist, 
latterly professor of Organic Chemistry and 


director of the Institute al Munich. His 
researches on haem in, the porpliyrins, 
chlorophyll and other related cc’jinpoimds 
won him the Nobel prize for Chemistry in 
1930. He died by his own hand. 

(4) Johann Kaspar h'erdiiiand (1 65()« 1746), 
German composer, cluelly of works for the 
harpsichord and the orj’an. 

(5) Oho Philip (1852 1932), German 
chemist, professor of Chemistry at F.rlangcn 
from 1905, and cousin ol' ( 1), with him did 
research on the hydrazines. He studied dyes 
and prepared kairine, tlic tirst synthetic 
alkaloid. 

FISCJIER VON ERLACIL Johann Bernard 
(1656 1723), Austrian architect, born at Graz, 
a leading exponent of the Baia>ciuc style in 
Vienna (Karlskirche, Hi'rhibliothck, Ac.) and 
Salzburg (Uiuvcrsily church, Ac.), See 
E. Richl, Raroeke Baukunst n Osterreich 
(1930). 

FISH, Hamilton (1808 93), American poli- 
tician, born at New Y(U'k, as secretary of 
slate under CJrant (1869 77) signed the 
Washington 'freaty of 1871, and completed 
the settlement of the Alabama (Question. 

FISHER, (1) Dr Ck'olTrey (1887 ), 

Archbisliop of C’anterbury, 19.55-(>1, was 
born at Highanvon-the-nilf, near Nuneaton, 
Warwick, was educated at Marlborough and 
Oxford and was ordained in 1912. I’rom 
1914 to 1932 he was headmaster of Rcplon 
School. He was forty-live when he look up 
his first ecclesiastical appointment as Bishop 
of Chester in 19 12. In 1939 he hceame 
Bishop of London. As Archbishop of 
Canterbury he crowned (}ueen Fli/abclh 11 
in Westminster Abbey in June 1953. 

(2) Herbert Albert Laurens (1865 1940), 
English historian, born in London, was a 
fellow, tutor and warden (1925) of New 
C’ollcgc, Oxford, and vice-chancellor of 
Shclliekl University (1912). As education 
minister (1916 22) ho sponsored notable 
Acts. He wrote several notable works on 
Napoleon, but is probably best known for his 
History of hluropc (1936). 

^ (3) John, Bishop of Rochester ( 1469 1535), 
English prelate, horn at Beverley, was 
educated at Michaclliousc, Cambridge, of 
which he became master (1497). Made 
chaplain to Margaret, C’ountess ol‘ Richmond, 
Henry VIFs mother, in 1502, lie was appoin- 
ted lirst Lady Margaret professor of Divinity 
in 1503, and in 1504 chancellor of the 
university and bishop. He zealously pro- 
moted the New Learning, and advocated 
reformation from within; as zealously he 
resisted the Lutheran schism. In 1527 he 
pronounced Firmly against the divorce of 
Henry VHI; and having listened to the 
‘revelations’ of the Holy Maid of Kent,^ 
Elizabeth Barton, in 1534 ho was attainted of 
treason and, for refusing the oath of succes- 
sion, was sent with More to the 'Fower. In 
May 1535 Pope Paul HI made him a cardinal; 
on June 17, the old man, worn by sickness and 
ill-usage, was tried for denial of the king’s 
supremacy; on the 22nd he was beheaded on 
Tower Flilk In 1935 he wa.s canonized, See 
Bridgett’s Life of Blessed John Fisher (1888), 

(4) John Arbuthnot (1841-1920), 1st 
Baron Fisher of Kilverston, British admiral 
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of the fleet, bom in Ceylon, entered the navy 
in 1854, and rose to be first sea lord (1904- 
1910, 1914-15). G.C.B., G.C.V.O., O.M., 

administrator, strategist, gunnery expert, 
seaman, racy memoir-writer, he brought in 
‘ Dreadnoughts ’ and ‘ scrapped ’ old ships. 

He was raised to the peerage in 1 909. Mardcr 
edited his Fear God and Dread Nought 
(1952-59). 

FISKE, John, orig. Edmond Fisk Green (1842- 
1901), American historian, born at Hartford, 
Conn., studied at Harvard, where he became 
tutor and librarian. He wrote popular books 
on American history, especially the colonial 
period; also works on Spencerian philosophy 
and Darwinism. Sec his Life and Letters by 
Clark (1920). 

FITCH, (1) John (1743-98), American 
inventor, born in Connecticut, gunsmith to 
the American troops. In 1785 completed his 
model steam-boat willi wheels at the sides; 
larger vessels were built in 1788 90. In 1793 
he went to France, to fuul his projects 
frustrated by the Revolution; but it is said 
that his plans were shown to Robert Fulton 
(q.v.). Penniless, F'ilch worked his passage 
back to America, and there poisoned himself. 
See R. C. Fitch, ilistorv of the Fitch Family 
(1929). 

(2) Ealpli (d. 1606), English merchant, in 
1583 '91 travelled by way of the Euphrates to 
and from India, Burma and Siam. The 
founders of the Fast India C'ompany sought 
his advice on Itulian alfairs. See Life by 
J, Horton Ryley (1899). 

FITTIG, Rudolf ( 1835 1 910), German scientist, 
professor of Organic Chemistry at 'I’ubingcn 
(1869) and at Strasbourg (1876), famous for 
his work on organic compounds, was awarded 
the Royal Society’s Davy medal in 1906. 
FUTON, Mary (r. 1578 1647), a maid of 
honour to Queen Fli/.aheth, mistress in 1600 
of William llerhcrl, Flarl of Pembroke, 
suggested by Fhomas Tyler (ShakespearFs 
Sonnets, 1886) as the ‘ dark lady ’ of Sonnets 
cxxvii clvii. 

FIT7X;ERALD, (D Lord Edward (1763 98), 
Irish politician, a younger son of the Duke 
of Leinster, was born near Dublin, served with 
distinction in the American war, was M.P, in 
Ireland and was drawn to Paris by the 
Revolution. Here he renounced his title, 
married, and returned to Ireland in 1793, to 
plunge into political conspiracy. He joined 
the United Irishmen in 1796, and went to 
France to arrange for a Ih'cnch invasion of 
Ireland. The plot was betrayed and Fitz- 
gerald seized in Dublin, in the desperate 
sculflc receiving mortal wounds. See Lives 
by Moore (1831; new cd. 1896), G. Camp- 
bell (1904), Byrne (1955). 

(2) Edward (1809 83), English scholar and 
poet, born March 31, at Brcdlicid House in 
Sullblk, graduated in 1830 at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. With the exception of periodical 
visits to f-ondon, he led a quiet country life, 
his chief amusements gardening and yachting. 
He numbered among his fricnd.s Spedding, 
W. B. Donne, I'hackoray, Bernard Barton, 
whose daughter Lucy (1808 "98) he married, 
and Tennyson, who dedicated 7iresias to him. 
He died Juno 14, 1883. FitzGerald published 
anonymously his dialogue on youth, Fuph- 


ranor, in 1851, which was followed by 
Poloniiis in 1852. A translation of six of 
Calderon’s dramas (1853) was soon with- 
drawn from circulation. About this time he 
took up Persian, and in 1856 published 
an anonymous version of Jami’s Saldmdn and 
Ahsdl. The quatrains of Omar Khayyam, 
the Persian astronomer poet of the 1 1 th 
century, were then little known; but Fitz- 
Gerald at once recognized their beauty, and 
his and Omar’s names will remain indis- 
solubly linked together through his rendering 
of the Rubaiyat (1859). He reproduces the 
effect of the original wonderfully; and, 
although Omar’s ideas arc often altered, 
condensed and transposed, these lawless 
alterations are like those of Dryden — they 
all tell. See his Letters and Collected Works 
( 1 889-1902) ; Letters to Fanny Kemble ( 1 895) ; 
Groome’s Two Suffolk Friends (1895); the 
centenary celebration volume (1909); Lives 
by Glyde (1900), Wright (1904), A. C. Benson 
(1905), Terhune (1947) and A. J. Arberry 
(1959); and Prideaux Omar Khayyam and his 
Translator (1909). 

(3) Francis Scott Key (1896-1940), Ameri- 
can novelist, was born in St Paul, Minnesota. 
He captured the spirit of the twenties — ‘ The 
Jazz Age ’ — in The Great Gatshy (1925), his 
best-known book. Other novels include 
The Beautiful and the Damned (1922) and The 
Last Tycoon (1941). See study by J. E. 
Miller (1956) and Beloved Infidel (1959) by 
Sheila Graham and G. Frank. 

(4) George Francis, F.R.S. (1851-1901), 
Irish physicist, was professor of Natural 
Philosophy at Dublin (1881-1901) and made 
important discoveries in the fields of electro- 
lysis and electromagnetic radiation. See The 
Scientific Writings of the Late George Francis 
Fitzgerald (cd. Larmor, 1 902). 

(5) Gerald. See Desmond, Earl of. 

(6) Percy Hcthcrington (1834-1925), Irish 
writer, author of over 200 volumes, sculptor, 
and friend of Dickens, born at Fane Valley, 
Co. Louth, was called to the Irish bar. See 
hi.s Memoirs (1895). 

FITZHERBERT, Mrs, nde Maria Anne 
Smylhc (1756-1837), a Roman Catholic 
widow, whom the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
George IV, secretly married in 1785. This 
marriage, contracted without the king’s con- 
sent, was invalid under the Royal Marriage 
Act of 1772; the prince afterwards denied 
that there had been a marriage at all. On 
his marriage to the Princess Caroline in 1795 
the connection was interrupted, resumed with 
the pope’s consent, and finally broken off in 
1803. See her Memoirs by Langdalc (1856), 
and Letters (cd. Leslie, 1940); also Life by 
Leslie (1960). 

FITZMAURICE-KELLY, James (1857 -1923), 
professor of Spanish at Liverpool (1909-16) 
and at London (1916-20), wrote on Spanish 
literature, and edited the Oxford Book of 
Spanish Verse (1913). 

FITZROY, Robert (1805-65), British admiral 
and meteorologist, grandson of the Duke of 
Grafton, was born at Ampton Hall near 
Bury St Edmunds, and, entering the navy, 
surveyed the coasts of Patagonia and Tierra 
del Fuego, 1828-30; this work ho continued 
on his reappointment to the Beagle in 1831, 
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when he was accompanied by Darwin, the 
two together publishing in 1839 a Narrative 
of the Voyages of n,M.S. ‘‘Adventure'' and 
‘ Beagle Governor of New Zealand (1843 - 
1845), ho was promoted rear-admiral (1857) 
and vice-admiral (1863) on the retired list. 
In 1 854 he was attached to the meteorological 
department of the Board of Trade. The 
‘ Fitzroy barometer’ was invented by him; 
and he instituted the storm-warnings that 
developed into daily weather forecasts. 
Worn out by overwork, he conunitted 
suicide. 

FITZSIMMONS, Robert Bromcthciis (1862 
1917), British boxer, bora in Hciston and 
reared in Now Zealand. He won the world 
middleweight championship from Jack Demp- 
sey i^not the famous heavyweight) at New 
Orleans in 1891, and the world heavyweight 
championship from Jim Corbett at Carson 
City in 1897, Me lost his title to James J. 
Jetfrics at Coney Island in 1899, 

FITZWHJJAM, (1) Richard, 7(h Viscount 
Filzwilliani of Mery on (1745 1816), an Irish 
peer, founder at his death of the lut/Avilliam 
Museum in Cambridge. 

(2) William, 2nd Fail Idl/avilHam (1748 
1833), British statesman, lord-licuteiuinl for 
three months of Ireland (1794 95), where his 
warm support of C'atholic emancipation 
aroused enthusiastic hopes. Pitt thought him 
too liberal; and his recall was followed by 
the Rebellion of 1798. He was president of 
the Council in the Grenville ministry in 1806. 

FIZFAU, fee-zo, Armand Ilyppolylo Louis 
(1819 96), French physicist, was in 1849 the 
first to measure the velocity of light by an 
experiment eonlincd to the earth’s surface, 
in which ficUl he later collaborated with 
Foucault. F’i7.cau demonstrated also the use 
of the Doppler principle in determining star 
velocity in the line of sight. 

FIACCUS, Caius Valerius, a Roman poet of 
the time of Vespasian, wrote the Argonautica^ 
an unfinished epic of learned mediocrity. 

FLACIUS, or Vlacich, Matthias (1520 75), 
Lutheran theologian, was born at Albona in 
Illyria, became professor of Hebrew at 
Wittenberg in 1544, but for his attacks upon 
Melanchthon’s compromise, known as the 
Leipzig Interim, was deprived of his chair. 
In 1557-62 he was professor of Theology at 
Jena, but was again deprived for teaching 
that original sin was inherent in man’s nature. 
After this he led a wandering life. His 
principal works arc Clavis Scrlpturac Sacrae 
(1567), Catalogiis Testium Veritatis (1556), 
and Ecclesiastica Histor'ui (’1559-74). The 
church history called Magdeburg Centuries 
was only partly his. See Prcgcr’s monograph 
(1861). 

FLAHAUT DE LA BILLAR0ERIE,yk//-rJ 
la bee-yar-dree^ Auguste Charlc.s Joseph, 
Comte dc (1785-1870), French soldier and 
diplomatist, fought under Napoleon, and was 
the paramour of Countess Potocki and of 
Hortense do Beauharaais, whose son by him 
became Due dc Morny (q.v.). An exile after 
Waterloo, he married the Baroness Keith and 
Nairne (1788-1867). After 1830 he returned 
to France, was ambassador at Vienna (1842- 
1848) and London (1860-62), and was Grand 
Chancellor of the Legion of Honour. 


FLAHERTY, Robert (1884 1951), American 
film producer, brought documentary films to 
the fore with Nanook of the North (1922) and 
Moana (1926). His last great success was 
Louisiana Story. He also produced Man of 
Aran (1932 34) and I'iephant Hoy (1935). 

FLAMBARD, Ranmilf or Ralph (d. 1128), 
justiciar of LugUind under William ll’ 
became Bishop of Durham in 1099, but 
ministered to the king’s vices and extra- 
vagances by oppressive extortion of the 
people. 

FLAMENC, Leopold (1831 1911), French 
etclicr and engraver (of the Academic des 
Beaux Arts), was born in Brussels of F'rench 
parents. He illustrated the !*aris edition of 
the Dccameroiu and produced wonderfully 
faithful engravings of old masters, portraits 
and contemporary paintings. 

FIAMINIIIS, Gains (d. 217 n.r;.), twice 
Roman consul (223, 217 n.c’.), distributed 
the Ager CJallicus, built the Flaminian Way 
(to Rimini), defeated the Insuhres at the 
Addiia (223), and was tlcfealcd and killed at 
'frasimcnc (217; see Hannujal). 

FLAMMARION, Camille, Mniah-ree-o 
(1842 1925), I'rcnch astronomer, born at 
Montigny-lc-Roi, entered the Paris Observa- 
tory in 1858. He wrote books on aslronomy, 
ballooning, physical research, and 

rounded the observatory of Jnvis.N' (I88.b. 

FIAMSTFLI), John (1646 1719), the first 
astronomer-royal of F.nglanil, was born at 
Denby near Derby. In U>76 Greenwich 
Observatory was built and Flamsteed 
(appointed astronomer-royal the previous 
year) began the observations that initialed 
inodcrn practical astronomy. He formed the 
lirst trustworthy catalogue of the fixed stars, 
and furnished those oliscrvations by wliich 
Newton verilicd his lunar theory, llis great 
work is i/istoria C'oelesfis Hrifan/dea^ an 
account of astronomical observation (3 vols. 
1725). He took holy orders, and from 1684 
till his death held the Surrey living ofBurstow. 
See Baily’s Account of Piamstced (1835). 

FI ANDI N, IMerre Etienne, fhhdt (1889 1 958), 
French politician, born in Baris, a member 
of the Chamber from 1914, held olhcc in 
several governments and was prime minister 
in 1934 35. 

FLANDRIN, Jean llippolyte, /Id-dri (1809 - 
1864), French painter, born at Lyons, in 1832 
won the Frix dc Fonu\ and subsequently 
produced St Clare healing the BlituL now 
in Nantes Cathedral. In 1842 he began his 
great frescoes in the church of St Germain- 
des-Prds, Paris. After this he was mainly 
engaged in fresco painting, although he 
executed many fine portraits. He died at 
Rome. See his litres et Pensdes (1865), 
and Lives by Poncot (1864) and Montrard 
(1876). 

FLATMAN, Thomas (1635-88), English 
miniature painter and poet, born in London. 
He was educated at Winchester and New 
College, Oxford, and was called to the bar in 
1662. He executed many miniature portraits 
in tho^stylo of Samuel Cooper, c.g. his self- 
portrait (1673) in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. In the following vear h© published 
F&ems and Songs. So© Life and uncollected 
poems (1921) by F. A. Child. 
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FLAUBERT, Giistiive, Jlo-bayr (1821-80), 
French novelist, born at Roiien, December 
12, the son of a doctor, studied law reluctantly 
at Paris, where his friendship with Victor 
Hugo, Maxime du Camp, and the poetess 
Louise Colct (his lover from 1846 to 1854) 
stimulated his already apparent talent for 
writing. When barely past his student days 
he was afflicted by an obscure form of nervous 
disease, which may have been to some extent 
responsible for the morbidity and pessimism 
which characterized his work from the very 
beginning. These traits, together with a 
violent hatred and contempt for bourgeois 
society are revealed in his ilrvSt masterpiece, 
]\4adatne Bovary (1857), a painful but power- 
ful tragedy of an unhappily mated wife who 
lapses into vice. The book achieved a succds 
de scandale after having been condemned as 
immoral and its author prosecuted, albeit 
unsuccessfully, but it has held its place 
among the classics on its true merit. Flau- 
bert’s second work, Salammbd (1862), dealt 
with the struggle between Rome and Carthage 
and is rather overweighted with archaeo- 
logical detail. I'lCducatioa sentimcntale 
(1869) was less cncctivc, but in 1874 appeared 
the splendid phantasmagoria of La Tenfathn 
de St Antoim\ the masterpiece of its kind. 
lYois Contes (1877) arc admirable, revealing 
his mastery of the short story and fore- 
shadowing Maupassant, whom he inlhicnced 
to no little extent. After his death appeared 
the novel Boiivard et Pi^rncfwf, which had not 
received his final revision. 'Hiough regarded 
as u pioneer of Realism, mainly because of 
the minuteness of his observation, Flaubert 
was in fact a pure romanticist who came late 
and had engrafted on the earlier Romanticism 
not a few cliaracteristics stemming from 
Balzac and Stendhal. Mis correspondence 
with George Sand was published in 1884; 
and other letters followed (1887 93). An 
‘Edition definitive’ of his works was issued 
in 19()9*-12. Sec books by 'Tarver (1895), 
Dumcsnil (1905), Dcscharmes (1909), L. 
Bertrand (1912), Faguet (trans. 1914), Shanks 
(1927), P. Spencer (1952), and Selected 
Letters (ed. Stecgmullcr; 1954), 

FLAVKI./, John (r. 1630 -91), Presbyterian 
divine, born at Bromsgrovc, ejected from his 
living at Dartmouth in 1662.’ He continued 
to preach privately there, and after the 
Declaration of Indulgence ( 1 687) was minister 
of a Nonconformist church till his death. 
His best books arc the I'reatise on the Soul of 
Man, The Method of Croce, A Token for 
Mourners, and Husbandry Spiritualised, 
FLAXMAN, John (1755- 1826), linglish sculp- 
tor, was born at York, July 6, Six months 
later, his father, a moulder of plaster ligurcs, 
removed to London; the delicate, slightly- 
deformed child soon developed a taste for 
drawing. In 1767 ho exhibited models, and 
m 1769 became a student of the Royal 
Academy. Henceforward he was constantly 
engaged upon sculpture; but his chief source 
of income was the Wedgwood house, which 
he turnished with exquisite designs for their 
pottery. By the time of his marriage in 1782 
ho was employed upon monumental sculp- 
ture, such as his monuments to Chattorton 
in St Mary Redcliffle, Bristol and to Collins 


Jr^i^^^cster Cathedral. From 1787 he 
studied at Rome for seven years, executed 
nurnerous classical groups, and began his 
//iW and Odyssey (published 
to Aeschylus (Z795) and to Dante 
which were engraved in Rome by 
L designs to Flesiod were engraved 

by Blake in 1817. In England again (1794), 
he produced his fine monument to Lord 
Mansneld in Westminster Abbey. In 1797 
A.R.A., in 1800 R.A.. and in 
1^8 10 he became professor of Sculpture to the 
Royal Academy. He is outstanding among 
English sculptors for inventive power and 
purity and grace of style. Sec works by 
Uolvin (1876) and Constable (1927). 

FLECK, Sir Alexander, Baron Fleck (1889™ 
), British industrialist, was born in 
Glasgow and educated at Glasgow University, 
where he lectured for two years, before 
working as a physical chemist on radium and 
later on the manufacture of sodium. The 
great series of amalgamations in the British 
chemical industry saw Fleck gradually working 
lor larger organizations, and by 1931 he was 
managing director of the General Chemical 
Division of the lledgling LC.L, having 
successfully centralized many of the firm’s 
operations. During World War 11, his main 
responsibility was to maintain supplies of 
high explosives. In 1944 he joined the main 
board ol I.C.I., supervised the building of the 
n(^v plant at Wilton, was chairman of the 
I.C.l. in 1953, was knighted and elected a 
RR.S. in 1955 and was made a baron in 
1961. He acted as chairman of the com- 
mittee which investigated the nationalized 
coal industry, and the subsequent Report 
played an important part in its reorganiz- 
ation. He was (1958) president of the Mtish 
Association. 


FLECKER, James Elroy (1884-1915), English 
poet, born at Lewisham, studied Oriental 
languages at Cambridge, entered the consular 
service, and wrote Hassan (staged, 1923) and 
other rich verse, found in such works as The 
Golden Journev to Samarkand (1913) and in 
his Collected Poems {\9\6, 1921). Sec Lives 
by D. Goldring (1922) and Geraldine 
Hodgson (1925). 

FLECKNOE, Richard (d. 1678), a Roman 
Catholic, possibly Irish and a priest, who, 
after travelling (1640-50) in Europe, Asia, 
Africa and Brazil, came to London, mingled 
in the wars of the wits, wrote plays, and 
was the stalking-horse over whom Dryden 
applied the merciless lash of his satire to 
Shadwcll, and the victim of a good-humoured 
satire by Marvell. See Life and works by 
I>. H. Doncy (1931). 

FLEETWOOD, Charles (c. 1618-92), a 

Cromwellian soldier, of a good Northamp- 
tonshire stock, commanded a cavalry regi- 
ment at Naseby (1645), was elected M.P. for 
Marlborough in 1646, was commander of 
the parliamentary forces in England before 
the battle of Worcester, and commander-in- 
chief^ in Ireland (1652-55). In 1652 he 
married Cromwell’s daughter, widow of 
Ircton. He was commander-in-chief in 1659, 
but was obliged to give way before Monk, 
and was deprived of office at the Restora- 
tion, 
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ELEGEL, Eduard Robert, Jlay'gcl {0^55 86), 
German explorer, born at Vilna, in 1879-83 
thrice ascended the Niger, tlie third time 
discovering the sources of the Benue. 

ELEISCI lER, Idcinridi Lohcrecht, JiVs/ur 
(180l““88), German orientalist, horn at 
Schandaii, professor of Oriental Languages 
at Leipzig from 1836, edited Abulfeda 
(1831-34), other Persian and Arabic works, 
&c. 

FLEMALLE, Master of. Sec Campin. 

FLEMING, (I) Sir Alexander (188M955), 
Scottish bacteriologist, the discoverer in 1928 
of penicillin, born August 8, at Loudoun, 
Ayrshire, was educated at Kilmarnock, 
became a shipping clerk in London for five 
years before matriculating (1902) and 
embarking upon a brilliant medical student- 
ship qualifying as a surgeon at St Mary’s 
Hospital, Paddington. It was only by his 
expert marksmanship in the college rillc 
team, however, that he managed to lind a 
place in Sir Almroth Wright’s bacteriological 
laboratory there. I'ho young revscarchcr 
became the first to use anti-lyphoid vaccines^ 
on human beings, pioneered the use of 
sa/varsan against syphilis and while a medical 
olllccr in p'rance during the war discovered 
the anti-scpiic powers of /ysozynu\ present 
in tears and mucus. In 1928 by chance 
exposure of a culture of sfapliylococci he 
noticed a curious mould, penicillin, which he 
found to have unsurpassed anti-biotic 
powers. Unheeded by colleagues and with- 
out sulficicnt chemical knowledge, he had to 
wait eleven years before two brilliant bio- 
chemists, Florey and Chain, with whom he 
shared the Nobel prize for Medicine in 194.5, 
perfected a method of producing the volatile 
drug. Fleming was appointed professor of 
Bacteriology at London in 1938. With mass 
production of penicillin (1942) came recog- 
nition. Flo was elected F.R.S. in 1943, 
knighted in 1944 and received civic and 
academic honours throughout Europe and 
America. See Life by A. Maurois, trans. 

G. Plopkins (1959). 

(2) Sir John Ambrose (1849-1945), British 
physicist, born at Lancaster, in 1885 -1926 
professor of Electrical Engineering in 
University College, London, invented the 
thermionic valve and was a pioneer in the 
application of electricity to lighting and 
healing on a large scale. 

(3) Margaret (1803-11), Scottish child 
prodigy, born at Kirkcaldy, Sir Walter Scott’s 
‘ Pet Marjorie and the theme of an exquisite 
essay by Dr John Brown. She wrote poems 
and diaries. See H. B. Farnie’s Pet Marjorie 
(1858). 

(4) Paul (1609-40), German lyric poet, born 
at Fiartenstcin, ranks high for GeistHche und 
weltlidie Poemata (IMl; ed. by Lappenberg, 
1866). Sec studies by K. Unger (1907) and 

H. Pyritz (1932). 

(5) (Robert) Peter (1907- ), British travel 
writer and novelist, born in London. Suc- 
cessively on the staff of the Evening Standard, 
The Spectator and The Times, His publications 
include a number of travel books, amongst 
the best known of which are Travels in Tartary 
and Brazilian Adventure. 

(6) Sir Sandford (1827-1915), Canadian 
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railway engineer, diicf engineer of the Inter- 
colonial Railway (1864) and of the C.P.R, 
(1871), surveyed several famous routes, 
including Yellovvhead and Kicking Horse 
passes. See Life by L. J. Burpee (1915). 

FLEMMING, Walther (1843 1915), CJcrman 
biologist, born at Sachsenberg, best known 
for his research on cell divisitm, to which ho 
gave the name mitosi.s. I Ic also did important 
work on the splilting of chromosomes, ancl 
on microscope Icchnitpic. 

FLETCHER, (1) Andrew (1655 1716), of 
Saltoun, Scottish patriot, sat in the Scots 
parliament m 1681, and so consistently 
opposed Stuart policy latterly (among other 
things he supported Monmouth) that he had 
twice to lice to 1 Iceland. He returned to 
Scothuul at the revolution, lie was the first 
patron of William Baterson, the projector of 
tlie Darien expedition, aiul the biUcrncss 
caused in Scotland by the treatment of the 
Darien colonists gave Fletcher and the 
nationalist party their strength in the struggle 
against the inevitable union with I'ngUnKl. 
His famous ‘ limitations ’ aimed at con- 
structing a federative instead of an incorpora- 
ting union. After the Union, Fletcher retired 
in disgust from public life, tievoting hinisclf 
to promoting agriculture; lie introduced 
fanners ami the mill ftn- ptU-barlcy. Ho died 
in London, Mis writing.s vvere reprinted at 
London in 1732. Sec Life by Omond (1897). 

(2) Giles (1588? 1(>23), Fnglish poet, 
brother of (5), cousin of (3), was educated at 
Westminster anti C’ambritlg.c, anti became 
rector of Aldcrton in Sullolk, His chief 
work, ChrisPs Victory tind 7'riunipli (1610), 
lull of splenditl versilicalitm anti imagery, 
has a quickening glt)w of g.cnuinc enthusiasm. 
It was modelled on Spenser. 

(3) John (1579 1625), linglish dramulLst, 
associated closely with Francis Beaumont 
(q.v.), was born at Rye, Sussex, the third 
son of the Dean of l^ctcrhtuxmgh who 
disturbed the last moments of Mary Stuart. 
He came of a literary family, being the 
nephew of Ciilcs F’lcteher the elder and 
cousin of the Spenserian poets Giles and 
Phincas Fletcher. All that we know of him, 
apart from his work for the theatre, is that 
he entered Bcnct (now Gorpus) College, 
Cambridge, and that he died of the plague in 
1625. d'ho problem of disentangling his own 
plays from those in which ho collaborated 
with Beaumont, Massinger, Rowley and 
Shakespeare is very dilhcult hut three or 
four certainly of his own devising arc 
outstanding and the collaboration with 
Beaumont yielded some memorable plays. 
The best ol his own plays arc 'The faithful 
Shepherdess, which ranks, as a pastoral, with 
Ben Jonson’s Sad Shepherd and Milton’s 
Comas; The Jhimouroits Lieutenant, acted in 
1619; ancl Rale a Wife and Have a Wife 
(1624), on the favourite theme of conjugal 
mastery. Of the fifteen plays in which he 
collaborated with Beaumont the best known 
arc The Knight of the Burning Pestle (1609), a 
burlesque of knight-errantry and a parody 
of Heywood’s four Prentices of London; 
Phiiaster (1611), a romantic comedy; and 
The Maid*s Tragedy (1611), generally accoun- 
ted their best work* Collaboration with 
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Shakespeare probably resulted in Two Noble 
Kinsmen, a melodramatic version of Chaucer’s 
Knighfs Tale, and Henry VUI (or insertions 
therein). A vein of tender poetry in Fletcher 
and his relaxed type of versification arc 
useful evidence in disentangling his various 
collaborations. The Collected Works of 
Beaumont and Fletcher appeared first in 
1647, since when there have been numerous 
editions, including an (unfinished) Variorum 
in 1904. For commentary see Schclling’s 
Elizabethan Drama vol. H; Swinburne, 
Studies in Prose and Poetry, and Thorndike, 
Influence of Beaumont and Fletcher on 
Shakespeare (1901). 

(4) John Gould (1886 1950), American poet 
and essayist, born at Little Rock, followed 
the Imagists while living in London and 
Paris (1908-33), but later turned to American 
subjects. He won the Pulitzer prize in 1939 
for his Selected Poems. See his autobio- 
graphical Life is my Song (1937). 

(5) Phincas (1582-1650), English poet, 
brother of (2), cousin of (3), and son of Giles 
Fletcher, LL.D. (1549-1611), Queen Eliza- 
beth’s minister in Germany and Russia. He 
was educated at Eton and Cambridge, and in 
1621 became rector of Hilgay in Norfolk. 
His Purple Island, or the Isle of Man (1633), 
contains an elaborate description of the 
human body viewed as an island, the bones 
being its foundations, and the veins its rivers; 
although formal and pedantic, it abounds in 
fine passages. 

FLETTNER, Anton (1885— ), German 

engineer, the inventor of the rotor ship and 
the Flettncr rudder, known also for his 
experiments in remote radio control of 
vehicles. 

FLEUR Y, flas-ree, (1) Andre Herculc de 
(1653-1743), French prelate, born at Lodeve, 
became Bishop of Frejus, and with the 
accession of Louis XV in 1715 he became 
the boy’s tutor. From the outset Fleury’s 
subtly exerted influence on policy was pacific. 
The astute restraint characterizing his 
opposition to the Due de Bourbon was 
effective, and led to his acquisition of the 
premiership and a cardinal’s hat. Tempo- 
rarily, his moderation endowed France with 
the tranquillity her tangled finances deman- 
ded. But he needlessly prolonged Louis’ 
constitutional minority, and with France 
committed to the War o:^thc Austrian Suc- 
cession, he was cast aside. Sec works by 
Tooke (1862) and Veriaque (1879). 

(2) (Jlaude (1640-1723), French church 
historian, born at Paris, was tutor to various 
princes, prior of Argcnteuil and confessor 
to young Louis XV. Among his numerous 
works were Moeiirs des Israelites (1681); 
Moeitrs des Chretiens (1662); Droit ecclisi- 
astique (1687); and the great Histoire 
eccldsiastique (20 vols. 1691-1720) — really 
the first complete church history, on which 
he laboured thirty years. Flcury’s own work 
only reached to 1414; it was continued to 
1778 by others. 

FLIEDNER, Theodor, fleed'ner (1800-64), 
German divine, born at Eppstoin, in 1822 
became pastor of Kaiserswerth near Diissel- 
dorf, where in 1836 he founded the first 
Protestant deaconesses’ home. Sec Life by 
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Georg Fliedner (3 vols. 1908-12). — His son 
Fritz (1845-1901), worked as a Protestant 
evangelist in Spain and wrote Iglesia Evan- 
gdlica Espahola. See study by M. Gerhardt 
(2 vols. 1933-37). 

FLINCK, Govaert (1615-60), Dutch portrait 
and religious painter, born in Cleves. A 
pupil of Rembrandt, he painted biblical and 
genre picturcs. 

FLINDERS, Matthew (1774-1814), English 
explorer, born at Donington, Lincolnshire, 
entered the navy, and, having with Bass (q.v.) 
discovered Bass’s Strait, was in 1801-03 
commissioned to circumnavigate Australia. 
On his way home he was wrecked, and 
detained a prisoner by the French governor 
of Mauritius until 1810. The Flinders river 
in Queensland, and the Flinders range in 
S. Australia are named for him. Sec his 
Voyage to Terra Australis (1814) and Life by 
E. Scott (1914). 

FLINT, (1) Frank Stewart (1885- ), 

English poet and translator, born in London, 
joined the Imagist movement and published 
lyric poetry, In the Net of the Stars (1909), 
Cadences (1915) and Otherworld (1920). A 
brilliant linguist, he produced many trans- 
lations. 

(2) Robert (1 834-19 10), Scottish theologian, 
born at Dumfries, and ordained in 1859, was 
professor of Moral Philosophy at St Andrews 
(1864-76), and of Divinity at Edinburgh 
(1876-1903). His Philosophy of History 
established his reputation. Ollier works 
were the Baird Lectures, Theism and Anti- 
Theistic Theories (1876-77), Vico (1884) and 
Socialism (1895). 

(3) Sir William RuSspU (1880- ), British 

artist and illustrator, born in Edinburgh. He 
painted many watercolours to illustrate books 
(o.g. Chaucer, Matthew Arnold) and for 
exhibition. Flis work is notable for delicate 
colouring and broad washes, often granulated 
for effect, and for a skill in rendering the 
human figure rarely found in the water-colour 
medium. His publications include Models of 
Propriety (1951). He was elected to the Royal 
Academy in 1933 and was knighted in 1947. 

FLITCROFT, Henry (1679-1769), English 
architect, was born at Hampton Court, 
where his father was the king’s gardener. 
The Earl of Burlington became his patron, 
and he held various official appointments, 
becoming comptroller of the works in 1758, 
He designed the London churches of St Giles 
in the Fields and St John at Hampstead, 
and he rebuilt parts of Wentworth House in 
Yorkshire and Woburn Abbey. 

FLOOD, Henry (1732-91), Irish politician, 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin, and 
Oxford, became a leader in the popular party 
in the Irish parliament after his election in 
1759, In 1775 became vice-treasurer of Ire- 
land, but was removed in 1781 as a strong 
Nationalist. Disliking Grattan’s Bill of Right 
as inadequate, Flood strove without success to 
carry a more sweeping measure, and became 
involved in a bitter quarrel with his former 
friend. In 1783 he was returned for Win- 
chester, and in 1785 for Seaford, but he failed 
to make a great mark at Westminster. See 
his Life and Correspondence (1838). 
FLOQUET, Charles Thomas, Jlok-ay (1828- 
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1896), French radical politician, born at St 
Jean de Luz, strenuously opposed Napoleon 
Ill’s regime, edited the Republiqite Francaisey 
and was elected to the Chamber of Deputies 
in 1876. President of the Chamber in 1885 
1888 and 1889 -93, he belonged to the anti- 
Boulangist faction and wounded its leader 
in a duel in 1888. His political inllucnce 
waned after his implication in the Panama 
scandal of 189.3. 

FLORENCE OF WORCESTER, English 
chronicler, a monk of Worcester, where he 
died in 1118, wrote a Chroiucon which comes 
down to 1116, and which about 10.30 becomes 
of some value as an independent authority. 

It was edited by Thorpe in 1848, and trans- 
lated by Forester (1847) and Stevenson 
(1853). 

FLORES, Juan Jos6,//o'raj'‘^’ ”64), South 

American statesman, born at Puerto Cabcllo 
in Venezuela, fought with distinction in the 
war of independence, and became lirsl 
president of the republic of Ecuador in 1830 
1835 and 1839 43. 

Fi.OREY, Sir Howard Walter (1898- ), 

British pathologist, horn at Adelaide, 
professor of Pathology at Oxford from 1935, 
with Chain worked on penicillin, and shared 
the Nobel prize for Medicine 1945. He was 
elected F.R.S. in 1941. 

FLORIAN, dean Pierre Claris de (1755 94), 
F'rench novelist and fabulist. He wrote two 
prose romances, and pastorals, plays, <lkc. 
See Select Fables (ed. Cioldschild; 1904). 

FLORIO, John (c. 1553 -1625), the translator 
of Montaigne, was born of Italian Protestant 
parentage in London, about 1576 was a tutor 
in foreign languages at Oxford, and in 1578 
published his First Fruits^ accompanied by 
A Perfect Imluction to the Italian and Fttf^lisli 
'Fo fixates. His next work was Second FndtSy 
with six thousand Italian Proverbs (1591). 
His Italian and English dictionary, entitled 
A World of Wordsy was published in 1598, 

In 1603 Florio was appointed reader in 
Italian to Queen Anno, in 1604 groom of the 
privy-chamber. Elis famous translation of 
Montaigne (1603) has appeared in several 
modern editions. See studies by the Cbin- 
tesso do Chambrun (1921) and F. A. Yates 
(1934). 

FftX)RY. Sec Fleury. 

FLOTOW, Friedrich, Freiherr von, JlWtd 
(1 812-83), German composer, born at 
Teutendorf in Mecklenburg, made his 
reputation by Le Naiifrage de la M^duse 
(1839), Stradella (1844), and Martha (1847), 
the last two characterized by pleasing melody. 
Later operas were Indra (1853), La Vemw 
Grapin (1859), and V Ombre (1869), From 
1856 to 1863 he was director of the theatre 
at Schwerin. See Life by his widow (Leipzig 
1892). 

FLOURENS, (1) Gustave (1838 -71), 

French comrnunard, son of (3), distinguished 
himself by his book, La Science de Fhomme 
(1865), as an ardent republican took part 
in the Cretan insurrection against the Turks 
(1866), and fell lighting for the Paris Com- 
mune. 

(2) Leopold-Einile (1841-1920), French 
politician, son of (3), brother of (1), was 
foreign minister 1886-88. 


FOLENGO 

(3) Pierre Jean Marie (1794 1867), French 
physiologist, father of (1) and (2), became 
secretary of tlic Academy of Sciences (1^33), 
professor at the Ckdlcge de F' ranee (1855)’ 
and member of the Academy (1840). He 
was elected to the CJuunber of Deputies in 
1838 and made a peer of F' ranee in 1846. 
He wrote on the development and luilrition 
of the human body and on animal instinct 

FLGWFR, Sir William Henry, F\R.S. (1831- 
1899), born at Stratford-on-Avon, appointed 
in 1861 conservator of the Hunterian Museum, 
in 1869 Huutorian professor of C’omparativc 
Anatomy and Physiology, in 1884 98 was 
natural history director at the British 
Museum. He revolutionizetl museums. Sec 
Life by C’ornish (1904). 

FIAJDl), Robert (1574 1637), Ihiglish physic- 
ian, mystic and pantheistic theosophist, born 
at Miigatc. Intlucnced by Paracelsus, he 
recognized three cosmic dements -God 
(archetypus), world (macrocosmos) and man 
(microcosmos). See study by ('raven (1902). 

FOCH, Ferdinand, fosh (1851 1929), I-rcnch 
marshal, born at farbes, taught at the ircole 
dc Guerre, proved himself a great strategist 
at the Marne (1914), Ypres, Ac., and as 
generalissimo of tlic Allied annic.s from 
March 1918, directed the hammcr-slrokcs 
which drove back the Germans and won the 
war. Member of the Acaddmie and O.M. 
(1918), field-marshal (1919), he * de.scrvcd 
well of his country ’ and of it.s Allies. He 
wrote Principles of War ttrans. 1919), 
Memoirs (1931), Ac. Sec studies by Bugnet 
(1929), Liddell Hart (1933) and Palis (19.19). 

FOGAZXARO, Antonio (1842 PHI), Kalian 
novelist, born at Vicenza, excelled at lively 
portrayals of country and small-town life. 
Fie published a long scries of novels, begin- 
ning with Miranda (1874) and including // 
Santo (trans. I'lte Saint, 190(>). See studies by 
Vitali (Milan 1938), Poilicr (Parts 1938) and 
Nardi (Milan 1938), 

FOIX, (Jaston, fwa (1489 1512), F'rcnch 
nobleman whose mother was a sister of 
Louis XH of France, bectimc Due dc Nemours 
in 1505. In the Italian wars ho displayed 
such brilliant genius and bravery as to earn 
the title of ‘ 'Phundcrbolt of Italy I Ic twice 
overthrew the Swiss, at Como and Milan 
(1511); chased the papal troops from 
Bologna; seized Brescia from the Venetians; 
and defeated the Spaniards at Ravenna, 
where, however, he was killed. 'Fhe estates 
and title went to the king of Navarro. Finally 
Henry IV of Navarre attached the county of 
Foix to the F’rcnch crown. 

FOKINE, Michel, yb-/a'c/P (1880' 1942), Rus- 
sian dancer and choreographer, born in St 
Petersburg. He is credited with the creation 
of modern ballot from the artificial, stylized 
mode prevalent at the turn of the century. 

FOK.K.ER, Antony (1890 ' 1939), Dutch aircraft 
engineer, born at Kediri in Java, built his 
first piano in 1911, and in 1913 founded the 
Fokker aircraft factory at Schwerin in 
Germany, which made warplanc.s for the 
German air force in the first World War. 
After the war he set up a factory in the 
Netherlands and later operated also in 
Britain and the U.S.A. 

FOLENGO, Tcoiilo (1491 4554), an Italian 
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macaronic poet, a witty and graceless 
Benedictine, who wrote under the name of 
Merlinus Coccaius. 

FOLEY, John Henry (1818-74), Irish 
sculptor, born in Dublin, came to London in 
1834. He executed many statues of public 
figures, including that of the Prince Consort 
for the Albert Memorial. Elected A.R.A. 
in 1849, and R.A. in 1858, he died at Hamp- 
stead and was buried in St Paul’s. 

FOLGORE, a 13th-century Italian 
poet, who wrote a number of sonnets, 
translated by Rossetti and J. A. Synionds. 
See Navone’s Rime di Folgore (1880). 

FOLKES, Martin (1690-1754), English numis- 
matist, was born in London, published A 
Table of English Gold Coins (1736) and A 
Table of English Silver Coins (1745). He was 
P.R.S., F.S.A., and a member of the Paris 
Academy of Sciences. 

FONBLANQLE, Albany William, fon'blank 
(1793-1872), English journalist, born in 
London, editor from 1830 of the Examiner. 
His best articles were reprinted as England 
under Seven Administrations (1837). In 1847 
he became statistical secretary to the Board 
of Trade. See Life (1874). 

FONSECA, ybrt-i'riyVca, (1) Eleonora Pimentel, 
Marchesa di (1758-99), a Neapolitan lady- 
in-waiting to Queen Maria Carolina until she 
forfeited her mistress’s favour by remarking 
on her intimacy with Acton (q.v.). An active 
French partisan, on the fall of the Parthen- 
opcan republic she was hanged at the queen’s 
instigation. 

(2) Manoel Deodoro da (1827-92), Brazilian 
statesman, born at Alagoas, during 1889-91 
was first president of Brazil. 

FONTANA, (1) Carlo (1634 or 38-1714), Swiss 
architect, a pupil of Bernini, worked as 
papal architect in Rome and also designed 
Loyola College in Spain and the Palazzo 
Durazzo at Genoa. See U. Donati Artisti 
ticinesi a Roma (1942). — His son Francesco 
(1668-1708) worked with him. 

(2) Domenico (1543-1607), Swiss architect, 
born at Melide near Lugano, was papal 
architect in Rome, employed on the Lateran 
Palace and the Vatican Library. He was 
afterwards royal architect in Naples, where 
he died. See study by J. A. F. Orbaan 
(1911). 

(3) Franciscus, Italian astronomer, one of 
the earliest users of a telescope, and of a 
convex rather than a concave eyelens in a 
microscope. He first saw markings on Mars 
(1636) and irregularities on the crescent of 
Venus (1643). 

FONTANE, Theodor, fon-tah'n4 (1819-98), 
German poet and novelist, born at Neuruppin, 
worked in the family chemist’s business until 
in 1849 he took to literature at Berlin. 
Periods of residence in Britain between 1855 
and 1859 as a newspaper correspondent led 
to ballads such as Archibald Douglas and 
Die Briick am Tay and other British-flavoured 
pieces. His realistic novels probably 
influenced Thomas Mann (q.v.); the first of 
them, UAdultera (1882), was written when 
he was over sixty. See studies by K. Hayens 
(1920) and M. E. Gilbert (1930). 

FONTANES, Louis, « Marquis Tde, fd-^tahn 
(1757-1821), bom at Niort, went in 1777 to 


Paris, where he acquired a reputation by his 
poems, among which are Le Cri de mon Coeur 
(1778), Le Verger (1788), a metrical trans- 
lation of Pope’s Essay on Man (1783), and an 
imitation of Gray’s Elegy. A member of the 
Institute from 1795, he was made in 1804 
president of the legislative body. In 1810 he 
entered the senate, and was raised to the 
peerage by Louis XVIIL 

FONTENELLE, Bernard le Bovyer de (1657- 
1757), French author, born at Rouen, a 
nephew of Corneille, began his literary career 
in Paris. In the great quarrel of Moderns 
versus Ancients, he sided with the Moderns, 
assailing the Greeks and their French 
imitators, and receiving in return the satiric 
shafts of Boilcau, Racine, J. B. Rousseau and 
La Bruyere. After the failure on the stage 
of his Aspar, he produced an imitation 
of Lucian, Dialogues des marts, and the 
‘ precious ’ Lettres du Chevalier d’Her. ... In 
1697 he was made secretary to the Academic 
des Sciences, of which he afterwards was 
president. He died at Paris in his hundredth 
year. He had attempted well-nigh every 
form of literature — idylls, satires, dialogues, 
critical essays, histories, tragedies, &c. His 
best works, Entretiens sur la plurality des 
mondeSy and Histoire des oraclesy are still 
worth reading. Andrew Lang discovered the 
germ of his explanation of myths in Fonte- 
nclle’s dissertation on Fables. 

FONTEYN, Margot, stage name of Margot 
Fonteyn de Arias, tiie Margaret Hookham 
(1919- ), English ballerina, born in Rcigatc. 
She studied under Astafieva and others and 
joined the Sadler’s Wells Ballet (now the 
Royal Ballet) in 1934, where she made her 
first solo appearance in The Haunted Ballroom. 
She has danced most of the classical roles 
from Giselle onwards. She married Emilio 
Arias, then Panamanian Ambassador to the 
Court of St James, in 1955, and was created 
D.B.E. in 1956. See Life by E. Frank 
(1958). 

FOOTE, (1) Andrew Hull (1806-63), American 
seaman, was born in New Haven, Conn., 
entered the navy in 1822, and was promoted 
captain in 1849. In 1856 he stormed four 
Chinese forts at Canton, which had fired on 
him. In the civil war he organized the western 
flotilla, and in February 1862 stormed Fort 
Henry. Shortly afterwards he was wounded 
and resigned as rear-admiral. 

(2) Arthur William (1853-1937), American 
composer, born at Salem, Mass., was a noted 
organist and wrote church and chamber 
music as well as books on harmony and 
keyboard technique. 

(3) Samuel (1720-77), English wit, play- 
wright and actor, born in Truro. His 
brilliant mimicry of prominent people led to 
legal proceedings being taken against him on 
several occasions. His plays, which include 
Taste (1752) and The Minor (1760), were 
mainly political satire, and have not stood 
the test of lime. See Lives by P. Fitzgerald 
(1910) and N. M. Belden (1929). 

FOPPA, Vincenzo (c, 1427~c, 1515), Italian 
painter, leader of a Lombard school of 
painting which lasted till the time of Leonardo 
da Vinci. See study by Foulkes and Maiocchi 
(1909). 
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FORBES, (1) Alexiimier Penrose (1817 75), 
was born in Edinburgh, and in 1848 con- 
secrated Bishop ot' Brechin. His charge 
(1857) on the manner of the Eucharistic 
Presence led to his trial before the other 
Scottish bishops in 1860, and a censure and 
admonition. lie edited, with his brother, the 
Arbutlmot Missal (1864), and published 
Kalendars of Scottish Saints (1872), &c. See 
Memoirs by Skene 1876) and Perry (1936). 

(2) Archibald (1838- 1900), British journa- 
list, war correspondent for the Daily Ne\ys 
in the Franco-Prussiai\ war, the Carlist 
revolt, the Russo-Turkish campaign and the 
Zulu war, wrote several books coloured by 
his experiences. 

(3) Duncan, of Cullodcn (1685 1747), 
Scottish jurist, was born at Bunchrew near 
Inverness, November 10, and studied at 
Bdinburgli and Leyden. Called to the bar, 
and appointed sherilf of Midlothian, he 
rose rapidly into practice and political 
inlUicncc through the Duke of Argyll. In 
1715 he was in the north actively opposing 
the rebels; afterwards he protested against 
trying the prisoners in Ihigland, and resisted 
the forfeitures. In 1725 hc^ became lotd 
advocate, in 1737 president of the C’ourt ot 
Session; in 1734 he succeeded his brother in 
the family estates; and for long he largely 
ruled the destinies of Scotland and con- 
tributed to her dawning prosperity by 
developing her internal resources, by winning 
over the Jacobites, and by forming Highland 
regiments under loyal colonels, 'fhe *45 
rather took him by surprise. He hastened 
to the north, and did much to check the 
rebels, beating olV the h'rasers’ attack on 
Cullodcn House. But he had to lake refuge 
in Skye, and after his return was regarded 
with jealousy by the government. He died 
December 10, 1747. Bee Lives by Hill 
Burton (1847) and Menary (1936). 

(4) Edward (1815-54), British naturalist, 
was born at Douglas, Isle of Man, studied 
medicine at Edinburgh, but from 1836 
devoted himself to the natural sciences, and 
for a year worked at Paris. In 1841 ho was^ 
naturalist on the Beacon during the survey of 
a part of Asia Minor. In 1843 he became 
professor of Botany in King’s College, 
London; in 1844 palaeontologist to the 
Museum of Geology; in 1851 professor of 
Natural History to the School of Mines; in 
1852 president of the Geological Society; 
and in 1853 professor of Natural History at 
Edinburgh. Forbes did much to advance 
and systematize special departments of 
natural history, especially the British star- 
lishes; his observations on the distribution 
of animal and vegetable life have opened 
many new fields of research. Of his works, 
papers and monographs, upwards of two 
hundred were published, many of them 
copiously illustrated by his own drawings. 
See the Memoir by G. Wilson and A. Geikie 
(1861). 

(5) George (1849-1936), English physicist, 
inventor of the carbon brush for dynamos. 
Fie made improvements in the method of 
measuring the velocity of light (with Young), 
and in the field of range-finding. In 1880 he 
forecast the existence of Pluto. 
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(6) James David (1809 (>8), Scottish 
scientist, grandson of (10), born in Edinburgh, 
known for his work on glaciers, author of 
Travelling through the Alps (1843) and I'heory 
of Glaciers (1859). 

(7) (Joan) Rosita (1893 ), English 

writer and traveller, born in Swinderby, 
Lincolnshire. Having visitctl almost every 
country in the world and particularly Arabia 
and North Africa, she used her experiences 
as the raw material for exciting travel books, 
as The Secret of the Sahara-ku/ara (1922), 
From Red Sea to Blue Nile (1928), The 
Prodigious Caribbean (1940), Appointment in 
the Sun ( 1949), Islands in the Sun (19.50), &c. 

(8) Sir John (1 787 1861), Scottish physician 
born at Cuttlcbrac, Banifshire, was joint- 
editor of the ('yelopaedia of Practical 
Medicine (1832 35), translated the wi>rks of 
Aucnhniggcr and Laennee and thus advoca- 
ted the use of the stethoscope m this country. 

(9) Robert (1708 75), from I7(>u Bishop of 
Ross and C’aithness, compiled the .lacobitc 
Lyoii in MiUtrning (Scot. Hist. Soc. 1895 96). 

(10) Sir William, Bart. (1739 KS06), 
Scottish banker, grandfather of ((>), horn in 
lidinhurglu worked with and in r7{)l became 
a partner in the Edinburgh hank of Coiitts 

C’o., aiul became heat! cd" a new company 
in 1763. See his Memoirs (fa Banking llousi* 
(1803; cd. by Robert ('hambers, 1860). His 
bunk became in 1830 the Union Bank. His 
second son, John Hay (1776 1854), was the 
judge, Lord Medwyn. 

FORBES MAGKEN/JE:. See M AOKiiN/JH (9). 

FORBES-ROBER’rSON, Sir Johnston (1853 • 
1937), Eaiglish actt>r, born in London, made 
his debut in 1874 and soon established 
himself as a West E'nd favourite by the charm 
of his classical features, the beauty of his 
diction and his grace in costume parts. In 
1895, he became actor-manager of the Loudon 
Lyceum and crowned his productions there 
with Hamlet in 1897. His later years were 
marked by success in I'he Passing of the Third 
floor Back (1913). He married Gertrude 
Elliott, an Anicrican actress who often 
partnered him, in 1900. A daughter, Jean 
(1905- ), carried on the tradition and 

became actress-manager in The Lady of fhe 
('amellias in 1934. 

FORCELLINI, Kghlio. See FAomoi.A'rt. 

FORCMMAMMER, IRder Wilhelm, /orKu'- 
(1801 94), Cierman classical anti- 
quary, was professor of Philology at Kiel 
and director of the archaeological museum 
founded by himself and Otto John (q.v.).— 
HivS brother, Johann (ieorg (1794 1865), 
geologist, born at Husum, wrote on tlic 
geology of Denmark. 

FORD, (1) Edward Oaslow (1852-1901), 
English sculptor, born in London, best 
known for his portrait busts, designed the 
Shelley Memorial at Oxford. Sec his Folly 
in the Tate, London. 

(2) FORD MADOX. See Huiirriin (1). 

(3) Henry (1863* 1947), American auto- 
mobile engineer and manufacturer, born at 
Greenfield, Mich,, produced his first petrol- 
driven motor-car in 1893. In 1899 he 
founded his own company in Detroit, design- 
ing his own cars, and in 1903 the Ford Motor 
Company. He pioneered the modern 
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'■ assembly line ’ mass-production techniques 
for his famous T-model (1908-09), 15 million 
of which were produced up to 1928. He also 
branched out into aircraft and tractor 
manufacture. A fervent pacifist who thought 
that ‘ history was bunk he tried to negotiate 
a European peace in 1915. His policy of 
- paying his employees more than a normal 
rale led to violent disagreements with the 
code laid down in the Roosevelt recovery 
programme in 1931. In 1919 he was suc- 
ceeded by his son Edsel (1893-1943), and in 
1945 by his grandson Henry (1917- ), after 
Henry senior had tried hard to resume 
absolute control in the face of President 
Roosevelt’s opposition. The latter knew 
that the old man had no interest in war 
production. See Life by R. Burlinghame 
(1958) and studies by A. Nevins and F. E. 
Hill (1958); and C. E. Sorensen (1958). 

(4) , John (c. 1586-c. 1640), English drama- 
tist, was baptized at Ilsington, Devon, 

, studied for a year at Oxford and entered the 
Middle Tfemple in 1 602. He was expelled for 
debt but readmitted. Pie was greatly influ- 
enced by Richard Burton (q.v.) whose 
Anatomy of Melancholy (1621) turned Ford’s 
dramatic gifts into stage-presentation of the 
melancholy, the unnatural and the horrible 
in The Lover's Melancholy (1629), 'Tis Pity 
She's a Whore (1633), The Lady's Trial (1639), 
&c. He also wrote a masterful chronicle 
play, Perkin Warbeck (1638). Ford often 
collaborated with Dekker, Rowley and 
Webster (qq.v.). Sec works by Swinburne 
(1888), Sargeant (1935) and Sensabaugh 
(1944). 

(5) Richard (1796-1858), English travel 
author from Winchester, passed to Trinity 
College, Oxford, was called to the bar, but 
never practised. He spent the years (1830-34) 
in riding tours in Spain. See his delightful 
Handbook for Travellers in Spain (1845) and 
Gatherings from Spain (1846). He introduced 
the British public to the works of Velasquez 
(q.v.). 

FORDHAM, George (1837-87), English 
jockey, was born at Cambridge, and died at 
Slough. He won the Derby on Sir Bevys 
(1879), the Oaks and Ascot Cup each five 
times, but never the St Leger. 

FORDUN, John of, for'd'n (d. c. 1384), 
Scottish chronicler, may have been born at 
Fordoun, in Kincardineshire. He lived to 
write only five books of the Scotichronicon, 
bringing it down to 1153, but he left collec- 
tions extending to 1384, when he is supposed 
to have died. Walter Bower (q.v.) in 1441 
resumed and enlarged the unfinished work; 
but many of his alterations corrupted 
Fordun’s narrative. The work is the chief 
authority for the history of Scotland prior to 
the 15th century. The best MSS. are in the 
Wolfenbiittel library. Four editions have 
been published; Skene’s in 1871-72. 

FOREL, August Henri (1848-1931), Swiss 
psychologist, professor of Psychiatry at 
Zurich (1879-98), made notable contributions 
in the fields of the anatomy of the brain and 
nerves, the psychology of ants, and on 
hypnotism and sex hygiene. 

FOREST, (1) John (c. 1474-1538), English 
friar barbarously burnt at Smithfield by 
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Henry VIII for upholding the papal supre- 
macy. 

(2) Lee de. See De Forest. 

FORESTER, Cecil Scott (1899- ), British 

writer, born at Cairo. Chiefly a novelist, he 
has also written biographical and travel 
books and collaborated with C. E. Bechofer 
Roberts on a play about Nurse Edith Cavell. 
He is known especially for his creation of 
Captain Horatio Hornb lower, R.N. He won 
the James Tait Black Memorial Prize for 
Literature in 1938 with Ship of the Line, and 
several of his works have been filmed. 
FORMAN, Simon (1552-1611), English astro- 
loger and quack doctor, born at Quidhamp- 
ton, Wiltshire, studied at Magdalene College, 
Oxford, and set up a lucrative practice in 
1583 in London, particularly in love potions 
for ladies of the Court and was constantly 
prosecuted by the church and the College of 
Physicians. 

FORREST, (1) Edwin (1806-72), American 
actor, was born in Philadelphia, and made 
his debut there in 1820. At twenty he ap- 
peared as Othello in New York with great 
success. He had successful seasons in 
London (1836-37), but in 1845 his Macbeth 
was hissed by the audience; and a resentment 
that prompted him to hiss Macready in 
Edinburgh destroyed his reputation in 
England and Scotland. The hissing of 
Macready’s Macbeth by Forrest’s sym- 
pathizers at New York in 1849 led to a riot 
which cost twenty-two lives. He retired 
temporarily in 1853, but returned to the stage 
in 1860 and made his last appearance as 
Richelieu at Boston in 1871; and died at 
Philadelphia. See Lives by Alger (1877), 
Barrett (1881), Harrison (1889). 

(2) John Forrest, 1st Baron (1847-1918) 
Australian explorer and politician, was born 
at Bunbury in Western Australia, and from 
1864 was a colonial surveyor. In 1869 he 
penetrated inland from Perth to 123° E. long., 
and next year reached Soutli Australia from 
the west along the south coast. With his 
brother Alexander (1849-1901) he made an 
eastward journey in 1874, and published 
Explorations in Australia (1875). Surveyor- 
general for the colony from 1883, he was first 
premier of Western Australia (1890-1901), 
was postmaster-general for Australia (1900- 
1901), minister for defence (1901-03), for 
home affairs (1903-04), treasurer (1905-07, 
1909-10, 1913-14, 1917-18). 

FORRESTAL, James (1892-1949), U.S. 
politician, was born at Beacon, New York. 
After a business career he entered U.S. 
Government service in 1940. From 1944 to 
1947 he was secretary of the navy and, till 
his death in 1949, he was secretary of defence. 
See The Forrestal Diaries (ed. Walter Mills, 
1952). 

FORRESTER, the name of two brothers, 
Alfred Henry (1804-72) and Charles Robert 
(1803-50), both writers and illustrators of 
verse, burlesques, children’s stories, &c., 
under the joint pseudonym of ‘ Alfred 
Crowquill They were born and died in 
London. 

FORSTER, (1) Edward Morgan (1879- ), 

English novelist, born in London, was 
educated at Tonbridge School and King’s 
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College, Cambridge, of which he became 
icllow in 1927 and honorary fellow in 1946. 
His boyhood misery at 'fon bridge was fully 
recompensed by the perfect freedom he found 
at Cambridge in its Bloomsbury days of CJ. li. 
Moore, G. M. Trevelyan and Lowes Dickin- 
son, whose biography he wrote in 193^1, and 
with whom he founded the Indcpciuicnt 
Review. Firmly held aesthetic values, 

personal integrity and sincere human 
relationships, particularly the latter, arc the 
Bloomsbury standards by wiiich T'orster was 
to probe the pro- 19 14 Hnglish middlc-class 
ethos and its custodians the Civil Service, the 
diurch and the Public Schools, An indict- 
ment of the latter is embodied in The Lotii^est 
Journey (1907), and a period in Italy provided 
the background for Where Aiiite/s Rear to 
J'reacJ (1905) and A Roam with a f '/ew (1908): 
fiowarch End (1910) was written after he 
had been tutor to the children of Idisabeth of 
the German Garden at Nassenheidc (1905). 
But it is in that masterpiece, A Passayne to 
India (1924), that Forster puts F’.nglish values 
and Indian susceptibilities to his hacst 
scrutiny. Kipling’s camaraderie of empire is 
displaced by Forster’s quiet heart-searching 
in personal relationships, 'I he spiritual ten- 
sions of two clashing civilizations are resolved 
in the strange symbolisms of the Malabar 
Cave. No other western writer has tackled 
this subject on Forster’s level with such gentle 
irony, sympathy, directness and lack of senti- 
mentality. He was awarded the 'fait Black 
Memorial and Femina Vic llcurcuso prizes 
for the latter in 1925. Mis Indian experiences 
as secretary to the Maharajah of Dewas 
Senior (1921) ho described in The Hill of Devi 
(1953). Collections of short stories include 
The Celestial Omnibus (1914) and The. Etenud 
Moment (1928); of essays, Ahinyter Harvest 
(1936) and Two Cheers for Democracy (1951). 
His Cambridge Clark lectures. Aspects of the 
Novel (1927), expressed his literary aesthetics 
as iirmly opposed to Aristotle. Marianne 
Thornton (1958) is a domestic biography. In 
1951 he collaborated with E. Crozicr in the 
libretto of Britten’s opera, Billy Bndd. He 
was made C.li. in 1953. Flis inllucnco on 
English writing has been enormous. See 
Lord David Cecil, J^oets and Storytellers 
(1949), and studies by Rose Macaulay (1938), 
L. Trilling (1944) and J. McConkey (1958), 

(2) John (1812-76), English biographer, 
historian and journalist, was born at New- 
castle. He was educated for the bar, but in 
1833 began to write political articles in the 
Examiner; he edited successively the Foreiftn 
Quarterly RevieWy the Daily News and 
(1847-56) the Examiner. He was the author 
of many admirable biographical and historical 
essays and an admirable series dealing with 
the Commonwealth"— L/vc.y of the Statesmen 
of the Commonwealth (1836 -39); Debates on 
the Grand Remonstrance (1860); Arrest of the 
Five Members (i860); and Sir John Eliot y a 
Biography (1864). FIc is, however, best 

remembered for his Life and 71mes of Gold- 
smith (1848), Landor (1868), Life of Dickens 
(1871-74), and voL i ot a Life of Swift (1875). 
He was appointed secretary to the com- 
missioners in Lunacy, 1855; commissioner. 
1861. See Life by Renton (1912). 


(3) I'honias (c. 1675 17.hS), the Jacobite 
M.P. for Norlhumberland who in 17! 5 headed 
the Border rebels, surrendered at Preston 
escaped from Ncwg,atc, and died at Boulogne' 

(4) VVilliam Edward (18 19 SO), English 
Liberal statesman, was bora of Quaker 
parentage at Brad pole, Dorsetshire. Me 
abandoned the bar for the woo! industry. 
During the Irish famine of 18-15 he visited the 
distressed districts as almoner of a Quaker 
relief fund; in ES5() he married Jane, daughter 
of Dr Arnold of Rugby. In 1861 he became 
Liberal M.B. for Bradford. Me rose to 
cabinet rank and in 1870 carried the lilonicn- 
lary Education Act, Under the (.iladstone 
administration of 1880 Forster was chief- 
secretary for Ireland. Me was attacked 
imeeasingly in Parliament l>y the Irish 
members, and his life v\as thrcalened by the 
‘ Invinciblcs ’ for his measures of coercion. 
Me was a severe critic of Parnell and, deter- 
mined to rc-estahlish law and order, had him 
and other Irisli leaders arrestctl. VVlien in 
April 1882 a majority of the cabinet deter- 
mined to release the ‘ suspects I-orster and 
Lord C'owpcr (the lonElieiitcnant) resigned. 
A strong opjHmciU of Home Rule, he died in 
London. See I ife by Wemvss Reid (1888). 

FORSTER, Jler\stef\ (1) ifrnst (1800 8.5), 
(.ierman artist aiul critic, horn at Mfmehen- 
g.osscrstiidt, executed frescoes at Bonn 
University and at Munich, discovered frescoes 
by Jacopo de Avanzo at Padua, and wrote on 
Cicrman and Italian art, 

(2) Friedrich Christoph (1791 I8(>8), CSer- 
man poet and historian, brother of (1), bora 
near Kambnrg in Saxe-Meinmg.en, fought in 
the war of liberation, in 1829 was appointed 
keeper of the Royal Art Museum at Berlin. 
Besides Ocry vvaf'-song.s, he wu’ote on the war 
of liberation, the history of Prussia, (he 
courts of Europe in the ISih century, and 
Wallenstein. 

(3) Johami Georg Adam ( 1 754 94), < Ierman 
author, son of (4), accompanied his father on 
Cook’s second voyage and published an 
account of it (1784) and a book about the 
Rhine. See his Ixltcrs (1829). 

(4) Johann Rcinhold (1729 98), German 
traveller and botanist, father of (3), born in 
Dirschau, in 1772 accompanied Uook (q.v.) 
on his second voyage, putdished his observa- 
tions made on this voyage (1771) and other 
botanical works. He became i)rolcssor of 
Natural History at Halle in 1780. 

FOKSVTH, (I) Alexander John (17(uS 1843), 
Scottish inventor and clergyman, minister 
from 1791 of Belhclvic, Aberdeenshire, in 
1807 patented his application of the detonat- 
ing principle in tirearms, which was followed 
by the adoption of the pcrcussion-cup. Me 
was pen.sioncd by the British Government 
after refusing to sell the secret to Naptileon. 

(2) Sir T'homa.s Douglas (1827 86), British 
administrator in India, was born at Birken- 
head, entered the Hast India C’ompuny in 
1848 and was created CM), for his services 
after the Mutiny. In 1870 ho conducted a 
mission to Yarkand, and in 1874 concluded 
a commercial treaty with Kashgar. He 
succeeded in averting war with Burma in 
1875. Sec Autobiography (1888). 

FORT, Paul, for (1872-1960), French poet, 
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born at Reims, settled in Paris, where he 
founded in 1890 the ‘ Theatre des Arts ’ for 
presenting a wide range of European drama 
and recitals of symbolist poetry. He is best 
knov/n for his popular Ballades frangaises 
(1st volume 1897), in which he brought 
poetry closer to the rhythms of everyday 
speech. He also wrote several plays, edited 
literary magazines and wrote Histoire de la 
podsie frangaise depuis 1850 (1927). See 
also works by G, Masson (1923) and R. 
Clauzei (1925). 

FORTEBRACCI. See Braccio. 

FORTESCUE, for'tes-kyoo, (1) Sir John 
(c. 1394-1476), English jurist, was born in 
Somerset and educated at Exeter College, 
Oxford. Called to the bar, he was in 1441 
made serjeant-at-law, and in 1442 lord 
chief-justice of the King’s Bench- In the 
struggle between York and Lancaster he was 
loyal to the latter and fled with Margaret of 
Anjou and her son to Scotland, and there 
was probably appointed lord chancellor by 
Henry VI. In 1463 he embarked with them 
for Holland. During his exile wrote his De 
Laudibus Legum Angliae (printed in 1537) 
for the instruction of Prince Edward and of 
immense value to later jurists. After the 
final defeat of the House of Lancaster at 
Tewkesbury (1471) Fortescue submitted to 
Edward IV. His The Governance of England 
(1714) has the subtitle The Difference between 
an Absolute and Limited Monarchy. 

(2) Sir John William (1859-1933), English 
military historian, was born in Madeira and 
brought up near Barnstaple. He became 
private secretary to the governor of the 
Windward Islands and from 1886 to 1890 
was private secretary to the governor of 
New Zealand. He was librarian of Windsor 
Castle, 1905-26. Besides his monumental 
13-volunie History of the British Army (1899- 
1930), his writings include Statesmen of the 
Great War 1793-1814 (1911), County 

Lieutenancies and the Army^ 1803-1814 
(1925), Wellington (1925), and in a different 
vein. The Story of a Red Deer (1897). 

FORTIGUERRA, Niccoio, for-tee-gwer'ra 
(1674-1735), Italian poet, was bishop and 
papal chamberlain to Clement XL and is 
remembered by his satirical epic, II Ricciar- 
detto (1738). 

FORTUNE, Robert (1813-80), Scottish botan- 
ist, bom at Edrom, Berwickshire, was at first 
employed as a gardener in the Botanic 
Garden of Edinburgli, and at Chiswick. 
From 1843 he travelled extensively in the 
East for the London Botanical Society, 
introducing many oriental plants into 
Britain, and planted tea successfully in 
India’s North West Provinces, publishing 
accounts of his travels in 1847 and 1863. 

FORTUNY Y CARBO, Mariano, for^too'nee 
(1839-74), Spanish painter, was born at 
Reus in Tarragona. When Spain declared 
war against Morocco, Fortuny followed the 
array, and filled his portfolios with studies of 
Eastern life. The best of his rococo pictures 
are The Spanish Marriage^ Book-lover in the 
Library of Richelieu^ and Academicians 
choosing a Model. See monographs by 
Davillier (illus. Paris 1875), Yriarte (Paris 
1885) and E, Calvi (1911). 


FOSCARI, Francesco, fos'kah-ree {c. 1370- 
1457), was elected Doge of Venice in 1423, 
and by his great military skill carried a 
conflict with Milan to a successful conclusion 
in the Treaty of Ferrara (1433). His last 
years were embittered by the unjust torturing 
and banishment of his son Giacopo. See 
Alethea Wiel’s Two Doges of Venice (1891). 
See Byron’s tragedy The Two Foscari. 

FOSCOLO, Ugo (1778-1827), Italian author, 
was born in Zante, and educated at Spalato 
and Venice. His bitter disappointment when 
Venice was ceded to Austria found vent in 
thQ Lettere di Jacopo Ortis (1802). Believing 
that France was destined to liberate Italy, he 
served in the French armies ; but, undeceived 
as to Napoleon’s intentions, returned to 
Milan, and published in 1807 his best poem, 
I Sepolcri. He translated Sterne’s Sentimental 
Journey, and wrote two tragedies, Ajace and 
Ricciarda. In 1 809 he was for a few months 
professor of Eloquence in Pavia. After 1814, 
when the Austrians entered Milan, Foscolo 
finally sought refuge in London. There were 
published his Saggi sul Fetrarca, Discorso sitl 
testo del Decamerone, Discorso sul testo di 
Dante, and various papers in the Quarterly 
and Edinburgh Reviews. His last years were 
embittered by poverty and neglect. He died 
at Turnham Green, and in 1871 his remains 
were taken from Chiswick and re-interred in 
Florence. See Lives by Pecchio (1836), 
Carrer (1842), Artusi (1878), Antona Traversi 
1884-89), De Winckels (1885-86), Chiarini 
1891), Martinetti (1892), G. Natali (1928), 
F. Viglione (1910) and Vincent (1953). 

FOSDICK, Harry Emerson (1878- ) 

American Baptist minister, ordained in 1903, 
professor at Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, from 1915, and pastor of River- 
side Baptist Church in New York from 1926. 
An outstanding preacher, he was a leading 
‘ modernist ’ in the controversy on Funda- 
mentalism in the ’twenties. 

FOSS, Lukas (1922- ), American composer, 
born in Berlin, settled in America in 1922. 
He studied under Hindeniitli and first 
attracted attention with his cantata. The 
Prairie (1941). His largest work to date is 
A Parable of Death, for soloist, narrator, 
choir and orchestra, but he has also written 
a symphony, concertos, chamber music and 
an opera on Mark Twain’s story The Jumping 
Frog of Calaveras County. 

FOSTER, (1) Birket. See (4). 

(2) John (1770-1843), English essayist, born 
in Halifax, Yorkshire, was trained for the 
ministry, but, after preaching for twenty-fiive 
years with indifferent success, devoted him- 
self to literature. His Essays, in a Series of 
Letters (1805), were only four in number — the 
best-known that ‘ On Decision of Character ’. 
In 1819 appeared his Essay on the Evils of 
Popular Ignorance, urging the necessity of 
national education. He died at Stapleton, 
Bristol, his home for twenty-two years. See 
his Life and Correspondence by J. E. Ryland 
(1846). 

(3) Sir Michael (1836-1907), English 
physiologist, born at Huntingdon and 
educated there and at University College, 
London, where from 1867 he taught physi- 
ology till in 1870 he was called to Cambridge. 
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He was knighted in 1899 and was M.P. for 
London University (1900 06). Hi?i Textbook 
of Physiology (1877) became a standard work. 

(4) (Myles) Birkct (1825 ~99), English artist, 
was born at North Shields, of Quaker 
parentage, but from 1830 lived in London. 
He could draw bcldre he could speak, and 
from 1841 to 1846 produced a largo number 
of subjects for wood-engravings, many of 
them for the Illustrated London News. With 
John Gilbert he illustrated Longfellow’s 
Evangeline and many of the poets, with dainty 
poetic landscapes and rustic scenes, nowhere 
better exemplified than in his Pictures of 
English Landscape (1862). In 1859 Foster 
exhibited the first of many water-colours, 
and in 1860 was elected an associate, in 1861 
a member, of the Water-colour Society. lie 
died at Weybridge. 

(5) Stephen Collins (1826-64), American 
song-writer, was born in Pittsburgh and died 
in New York. Of his 1 25 compositions nearly 
a fourth are Negro melodics, 'fhe best- 
known arc ‘The Old Folks at Home’, 
‘Nelly Bly ’, ‘Uncle Ned’, ‘Beautiful 
Dreamer ‘ Jeannie with the Light Brown 
Hair ‘ Old Kentucky Home ‘ Willie, we 
have missed you \ and * CX'imc where my 
Love lies dreaming the airs and words alike 
his own composition. Despite his immense 
success, he died in poverty and obscurity. 
Sec study by Wheeler (1945). 

FOUCAXJLT, Jean Bernard foo-ko 

(1819--68), French physicist, was born and 
died in Paris. He determined the velocity of 
light by the revolving mirror method and 
proved that light travels more slowly in water 
than in air (1850). In 185 1 he proved that the 
earth rotates by means of a freely suspended 
pendulum. In 1852 he constructed the 
gyroscope, in 1857 the Foucault prism and 
in 1858 he improved the mirrors of relketing 
telescopes. He was elected a foreign member 
of the Royal Society in 1864. Sec Life by 
Lissajous (1875). 

FOUCHE, Joseph, Duke of Otranto, 
(1763-1820), French statesman, was born at 
Nantes, A revolutionary, he was elected to 
the National Convention in 1792, and voted 
for the execution of Louis XVl. Com- 
missioned to castigate Lyons (1794), he 
rivalled his associates in bloodthirstiness. In 
1794 he was expelled from the Convention 
as a Terrorist. Yet in September 1799 he 
was appointed minister of Police; and this 
post he held with interruptions till 1815, 
having made terms with the Bourbons when 
he foresaw Napoleon’s downhill. But he 
had scarcely been appointed ambassador to 
Dresden when decree of banishment was 
pronounced against the regicides (1816), and 
he henceforward lived in exile. He died at 
Trieste. Unscrupulous, politic and sagacious, 
he made an admirable head of police, and 
helped to save France from anarchy. The 
Mdmoires de /. Fouchd (Eng. trans. 1892) 
were declared not genuine by his sons. Sec 
Lives by L. Madelin (1901) and S. Zweig 
(1930). 

FOUCQUET. SeeFouQUET. 

FOULB, Achille, foo (1800-67), French 
financier and politician, was born in Paris of 
Jewish parents, and trained in his father’s 


FOUQUET 

bank. Elected in 1842 to the diamber of 
Deputies, after the revolution of 1848 he 
rendered service to the provisional govern- 
ment, and during the presidency of Louis 
Napoleon was four times miuister'of Fnuince. 
He stabilized the country’s linances. He 
resigned (1852) on the confiscation of the 
properly of the Orleans family and was again 
appointed minister of finance' ( 1 861 67). 
FOULLS, Robert, /( or/:: (1707 7 (>), Glasgow 
book.seller and printer, set up simp in 1741 
and in 1743 became printer to the university 
and produced the well-known editions of 
the classics, including the ‘immaculate’ 
Horace (with only six misprints). In 1744 
he took his brother Andrew (1712 75) into 
partnership. In 1753 Robert established an 
academy at Glasgow which r>rodiiccd many 
>rints, oil-paintings. Ikc. But the printing 
business declined with Aiulrcw's death and 
Robert was compelled to sell otf the pictures 
in I.ondpn. 

FOUQUL, Friedrich Heinrich Karl, food<av, 
Baron do la Motto (1777 1843), ’Gernuin 
romanticist, was of Huguenot ancestry. 
Ho served as a Prussian cavalry olliccr in 1794 
and 1813. 'fhe interval lictween these 
campaigns was devoted to literary pursuits, 
and the rest of his lill* was spent in Paris and 
on his estate at Ncnnluuiscn, and after 1830 
at Halle. He dictl at Berlin, lie published 
a long series of romances, ba.scd on Norse 
Legend and old 1‘rcnch poetry, his nuistcr- 
picce being Undine (181 1). In hi.s later work, 
he relied more on exploiting the supernatural 
and the theatrical rather than sheer literary 
ability. 

FOUQliKT, foodiuy, (I) Johan (<\ 1420“ 
c. 1480), F'rcnch painter, was horn at Tours. 
Nothing is known of his early life, but he 
visited Romo between M45 and 1448 when 
pope Ikigcnius IV commissioned a portrait 
from him. Returning, to 'Tours, he opened a 
prosperous workshop. In 1475 he received 
the olTicial title of king’s jKiintcr. In a copy 
of the Antigttities of the Jews of Josephus, 
there are paintings whidi have been attributed 
to him; similarly the Hours of ftienne 
Chevalier at Chantilly, and several panel 
portraits including, that of Charles VH and 
Agnes 8orel as the virgin. In his miniatures 
Fouquet combines Italian inlUiencc.s, .such 
as architectural perspectives and ornamental 
detail with the inure northern traits of 
realistic and unideali/.cd portrayal. Sec 
Monographs by 'T. Cox (1931) and P. 
Wcschcr (1945). 

(2) Nicolas, Vicomte de Mehin et de Vsuix 
and Marquis de Belle- Isle (1615 80), lYcneh 
statesman, was born in Paris. Mazarin 
made him procureur-gdudral to the parliament 
of Paris (1650) and superintendent of iinancc 
(1653). Ho now became ambitious to 
succeed Mazarin, anti to secure himself 
friend.s distributed money lavishly. But 
Louis XIV himself took up the reins of 
power on Mazurin’s death, and, instigated 
by Colbert, arrested F'ouqucl in September 
1661, After a three years* trial he was 
sentenced to life-long imprisonment in the 
fortress of Pigncrol, where ho died. He has 
been falsely identified with the Man with the 
Iron Mask, who lived until 1703. See Lives 
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by Chemel (1865), Bonnaffe (1882) and Lair 
(1890). 

FOUQUIER-TINVILLE, Antoine Quentin, 
fqok-yay tt-veel (1747-95), French Revolu- 
tionary politician, born at Herouelles, public 
prosecutor to the Revolutionary Tribunal 
from 1793. He superintended all the political 
executions during the Reign of Terror until 
July 1794, sending his friends, among them 
Robespierre, Danton and Hebert, to execu- 
tion as cheerfully as he sent their enemies; 
at last he himself was guillotined. See Lives 
by Dunoyer (trans. 1914), J. de Castelnau 
(1937), Croqiiez and Loullie (1945). 

FOURIER, foor-yay^ (1) Frangois Marie 
Charles (1772-1837), French social theorist, 
was born at Besan^on and was educated at the 
local academy. He excelled in study and 
regretfully abandoned his studies for a 
business career in various French towns. As 
a commercial traveller he visited Holland 
and Germany and noted down everything 
of interest in climate, production and 
manners. He became obsessed with the 
abuses of commerce and set about formulat- 
ing the basis for a society in which these evils, 
summed up in the obnoxious word, civiliza- 
tion, would all be abolished. During the 
Terror (1793) he lost nearly all he had, was 
imprisoned, nearly guillotined, did two years’ 
military service and continued his commercial 
career. His theory is expounded in three 
works: TMorie des quatre moiivements et 
des destinies genirales (1808), Traiti d' asso- 
ciation domestique agricole (1822), Le 
Nouveau Monde iudustriel et sociitaire 
0829). There is only one way, he thought, 
by which mankind can pass from social chaos 
to universal harmony and that is by allowing 
free and healthy development to human 
talent and emotions. Certain arrangements 
are required to achieve this. Society was to 
be redistributed into social units, phalanges, 
comprising 1500 people each, housed in one 
common dwelling, representing every trade 
and profession required for self-sufficiency, 
each receiving a minimum wage with the 
surplus distributed between labour, talent 
and capital. Thus the communal interest 
and individual liking were to be reconciled. 
Conventional marriage was to be abandoned. 
There was to be continual change in occupa- 
tions. An attempt was made to found a 
society in 1832, but without success, although 
Fourier had to his death a number of devoted 
disciples. See works by Considerant (1845), 
de Gamond (trans. 1842), Pellarin (1843), 
Poisson (1932), Friedberg (1926), 

(2) Jean Baptiste Joseph, Baron de (1768- 
1830), French mathematician, accompanied 
Napoleon to Egypt in 1798, became governor 
of Lower Egypt and on his return in 1802 
was made prefect of the department of 
Grenoble, and created baron in 1808. He 
discovered the theorem which bears his name 
— that any function of a variable can be 
expanded in a series of sines of multiples of 
the variable, in connection with his monu- 
mental work on the flow of heat (1826). 
FOURNIER, Henri Alain. See Alain- 
Fournier. 

FOURNIER D’ALBE, Edmund Edward (1868- 
1933), English physicist and inventor, born 


in London, produced in 1903 an English- 
Irish dictionary. He invented the optophone 
(whereby blind people can read by ear), and 
among other things was the first to transmit 
a portrait from London by telephotography 
(1923). 

FOWLER, (1) Sir Henry Hartley. See 
Wolverhampton. 

(2) Henry Watson (1858-1933), English 
lexicographer, born at Tonbridge, Kent, and 
educated at Rugby and Balliol College, 
Oxford, was a schoolmaster at Sedbergh 
(1882-99), came to London and engaged in 
free-lance journalism and a daily run and 
dip in the Serpentine. His collected essays 
published in 1903 at his own expense fell flat. 
He then joined his tomato-growing brother, 
Frank George (1871-1918), in Guernsey, 
and their literary partnership began. Their 
joint reputation rests on The King's English 
(1906) and The Concise Oxford Dictionary 
(1911). After Frank’s death, Henry crowned 
their work for the Clarendon Press with the 
Dictionary of Modern English Usage (1926), 
a household work for all who attempt to 
write good English, even though it is some- 
times as mannered as the mannerisms Henry 
set out to eradicate. Henry stubbornly 
refused to speed up his method of work and 
mode of life, scorning ‘ slow suicide and 
quick lexicography 

(3) Sir John (1817-98), English civil 
engineer, born at Wadsley Hall, Sheffield, 
engaged from an early age in railway con- 
struction, including the original ‘ under- 
ground ’ in London. River improvement 
and dock construction also occupied his 
attention. He was made a K.C.M.G. in 1885 
for his services as consulting engineer in 
Egypt, and a baronet on the completion of 
the Forth Bridge (1882-90), designed by him 
and Sir Benjamin Baker. 

(4) John (1826-64), English inventor in 
1850-60 of the steam-plough, was born at 
Melksham, and died at Ackworth near 
Pontefract, having in 1860 established large 
engineering works at Leeds. 

FOX, (1) Sir Charles (1810-74), civil engineer, 
was born at Derby, and was knighted in 1851 
for building the Crystal Palace which housed 
the Great Exhibition. He also did much 
railway construction with his two sons, Sir 
Charles Douglas (1840-1921) and Sir Francis 
(1844-1927), both eminent engineers. 

(2) Charles James (1749-1806), English 
Liberal statesman, third son of the first Lord 
Holland, was bom in London, January 24, 
and educated at Eton and Hertford College, 
Oxford, spending his vacations in the gayest 
circles of the French capital. At nineteen he 
became M.P. for Midhurst. He later became 
a supporter of Lord North, and was made a 
lord of Admiralty. In 1772 he resigned, but 
next year was named a commissioner of the 
Treasury. North dismissed him in 1775 after 
a quarrel. During the American war Fox 
was the most formidable opponent of the 
coercive measures of government. After the 
dovmfall of North (1782), he was one of the 
secretaries of state. In 1783 the North and 
Fox coalition was formed, and Fox resumed 
his former office; but the rejection of his 
India BiU by the Lords led to the resignation 
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of his government. Now Pitt came into 
power, and the long contest between him and 
Fox began. The regency, the trial of Warren 
blastings and the fTcnch Revolution gave 
ample scope to the talents and energies of 
Fox, who employed his influence to modify, 
if not to counteract, the policy of his great 
rival. He was a strenuous opponent of the 
war with France, and an advocate of non- 
intervention. After Pitt’s death in January 
1806, Fox, recalled to olhcc, set on foot 
negotiations for a peace with Franco. He 
was on the point of introducing a bill for the 
abolition of the slave-trade when he died at 
Chiswick, September 13. He was buried, 
near Pitt, in Westminster Abbey. F’ox was a 
fast liver, addicted to gambling and drinking; 
his bearing towards his opponents was 
generous. Burke called him ‘ the greatest 
debater the world ever saw ’. See, besides 
the Life and Times and the Memorials and 
Correspondence, by Earl Russell (1853 66), 
Dr Parr’s Character of the Late C. J, Fox 
(1809); works by Sir Cicorge 'lYevclyan 
(1880 -1914); studies by H. O. Wakeman 
(1890), Hammond (1903), Drinkwatcr (1928), 
Hobhouse (1934), Lasccllcs (1936). 

(3) George ( 1 624 -9 1), founder of the Society 
of Friends or (Quakers, was born at Fenny 
Drayton, Leicestershire. Apprenticed to a 
Nottingliam shoemaker, he felt at nineteen a 
divine call to leave his friends, and Bible in 
hand he wandered about the country, on a 
small income. Often he interrupted services, 
especially when conducted by formalist 
" professors I’hc ‘ inner light ’ was the 
central idea of his teaching. He inveighed 
against sacerdotalism and formalism, and 
was equally vehement against social conven- 
tion. Priests, lawyers and soldiers were all 
obnoxious to him. 'I'hc Lord forbade him 
to put olf his hat to any, high or low. He 
denounced amusements. His life is a record 
of insults, persecutions and imprisonments. 
In 1656, the year after he and his Ihilowers 
refused to take the oath of abjuration, they 
had so increased nearly one thousand of 
thorn were in jail. IFo visited Wales and 
Scotland, and having married Margaret Fell, 
widow of a judge and one of his followers, 
went to Barbadoes Jamaica, America, 
Holland, and Germany, latterly accompanied 
by Penn, Barclay, Keith, and other (Quaker 
leaders. He died in London, November 13, 
1690. Guilty of many indiscretions. Fox was 
an amiable man, with a heart full of love for 
his fellows, and a mind capable of instituting 
systems of registration, poor relief, education 
and self-help which have made the sect ho 
founded a social power. His preaching and 
writings were often turgid, incoherent and 
mystical. As a writer he will be always 
remembered by his Journal^ of which a 
modern edition was published in 1911. Sec 
Lives by Marsh (1848), Janney (Philadelphia 
1853), J. S. Watson (1860), Bicklcy (1884), 
Budge (1893), H. Deacon (1896), Hodgkin 
(1896), Brayshaw (1933), Noble (1953), and 
Roff, Margaret Fell (1949). 

(4) WiUiam Johnson (1786-1864), English 
orator and political writer, was born at 
Wrentham near Southwold. Trained for the 
Independent ministry, he became a Unitarian, 


and delivered a series of rationalist addresses 
at his chapel in Finsbury. He aroused public 
feeling in favour of the Anti-corn-law League* 
and his Letters of a ILorwich I Fearer Bov on 
the necessity of free-trade were widely quoted 
and read. From 1847 till 1863 he sat as an 
advanced Liberal for Oldham. His best 
parliamentary speeches were upon education 
Sec Life by R. aiul Id Garnett (i‘)IO), 
FOXK, (1) John (15I() 87), Fnglish marlyro- 
logist, born at Boston in Lincolnshire, at 
sixteen entered Brasenosc (''ollcgc, Oxford 
and was fellow of Magdalen 1538 -45. Dur- 
ing the reign of Mary he lived on the Conti- 
nent, where he met Knox, CJrindal and 
Whiltingham. On Idi/aheth’s accession he 
received a pension and a prebend of Salisbury 
(1563), but lived chiclly in London. He was 
debarred from further prclcrmcnt by objec- 
tion to the surplice. Foxe published numer- 
ous controversial treatises and sermons, 
besides un aimcalyptic Latin mystery play 
called ('hristtis 'Vrinniphans (t55<>), Bm his 
best known work is his History of the Acts 
and Monuments of the Church, popularly 
known as Foxe's Book of Marytrs, tlie first 
part of which was published in Latin at 
Slrasburg in 1554 (trans. 1563), Written in 
vivid Ihiglish prose, it is no doubt exag- 
gerated, yet it remains a valuable source of 
information. See Life hv J. F. Movlev 
(1940). ' ■ 

(2) Richard (c. 1448 1.528), the founder of 
C’orpus Christ! College, Oxford* was born at 
Ropcslcy near Grantham, stiulicd at Oxford, 
C^ambridge and Paris, and latterly became 
bishop successively of I’xeter, Bath and Wells, 
Durham and Winchester. See Thomas 
I'owler’s History of( 'orpus Christi (1893). 
FOY, Maximilieii Sebastien, fwah ( 1 775 1 825), 
iTcnch soldier, was born at Ham, entered 
the army in 1791, and licld commands in the 
Italian (1801) and the Austrian (1805) 
campaigns. In 1807 Napoleon sent him to 
I'urkcy to assist Sultan Selim against the 
Russixinsand British and held the DarduncUcs, 
F'rom 1808 to 1812 he c<unmandcd in Portu- 
gal and Spain and was present tit all the 
battles of the Pyrenees. In 1815 he was 
wounded xit Waterloo, where he commanded 
under Ney, In 1819 elected a deputy, he 
was the constant advocate of constitutional 
liberty. Sec his Histoire de la guerre de la 
P^ninsule (1827) aiul biography by I'issot, 
prefixed to Foy\s Discours (1826), 

FRA ANCKLICO. Sec Anc:i-:i.u'c). 

FRA BARTOLOMMEO. Sec Baigolommeo. 
FRACAS'FORO, CJirohuiiO, frah-kas-Ufro 
(1483 -1553), Italian scholar and physician, 
born at Verona, became professor of Logic 
there, practised successfully tis a physician, 
but also excelled as geogniphcr, astronomer 
and mathematician. He wrote on the theory 
of music and his Latin verse was compared to 
that of Virgil. Ho wrote a Latin poem on 
the * new ’ venereal disease (1530) from which 
the name syphilis is derived. His work in 
epidemiology foreshadowed Pasteur’s. See 
Winslow The Conquest of Fpuiemic Disease 
(1944). 

FRA DIAVOLO, frah dyah\ properly 
Michele ^Gzm (1760-1806), Italian brigand 
and renegade monk, born at Itri, for years 
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headed a band of desperadoes in the Calab- 
rian mountains and evaded capture by skilful 
guerilla warfare. In 1806 he attempted to 
excite Calabria against France, but was taken 
prisoner and executed at Naples on Novem- 
ber 12. Auber’s opera has nothing in 
common with him but its name. 

FRAGONARD, Jean Honor6, fra-‘go-nahr 
(1732-1806), French painter and engraver, 
born at Grasse, studied under Boucher (q.v.) 
and gained the ‘ prix de Rome ’ in 1 752. 

A brilliant technician, he painted with a 
loose touch and luscious colouring, genre 
pictures of contemporary life, the amours of 
the French court and landscapes foreshadow- 
ing Impressionism. His Bacchante endormie. 

La Chemise enlev^e and other works are in 
the Louvre and he is also represented in the 
Wallace Collection, London. See illustrated 
Lives by Portalis (Paris 1888) and de Nolhac 
(1918). 

FRAMPTON, (1) Sir George James (1860- 
1928), British sculptor, was born in London 
and studied under Frith- He was elected 
■R.A, in 1902 and knighted in 1908. Among 
his works are Peter Pan in Kensington 
Gardens, the Lions at the British Museum, 
portrait busts of King George V and Queen 
Mary and the Edith Cavell Memorial, 
London. 

(2) Mary (1773-1846), English diarist, a 
well-connected spinster of Dorchester, whose 
interesting Journal dealing with the society 
and political gossip of her time was printed 
in 1885. 

(3) Robert (1622-1708), English divine, 
born at Pimperne near Blandford, from 1665 
to 1670 was chaplain at Aleppo, Syria. A 
popular preacher of the day, he became in 
1681 Bishop of Gloucester, but was deprived 
of his see on refusing to take the oath of 
allegiance to James H, to whose Declaration 
of Indulgence he had objected. 

(4) Tregonwell (1641-1727), English race- 
horse trainer, tlie ‘ father of the turf % was 
born at Moreton near Dorchester, and from 
1695 was royal trainer at Newmarket. 

FRANQAIS, Francois Louis, frd-say (1814- 
1897), French landscape-painter of the 
Barbizon school, was born at Plombi^res, 
studied under Corot (q.v.). His best known 
picture is The End of the Winter in the Louvre. 

FRANCE, Anatole, pseud, of Anatole Francois 
Thibault (1844-1924), French writer, born 
April 16, the son of a Parisian bookseller, 
began his literary career as a publisher’s 
reader, ‘ blurb ’ writer and critic and in 1879 
published his first volume of stories, Jocaste' 
et le chat maigre and his first novel, Le crime 
de Sylvestre Bonnard (1881). He had married 
in 1877 after being appointed keeper at the 
Senate Library, a position he was to lose in 
1891 because of a literary quarrel with 
Leconte de Lisle. Under the literary patron- 
age of Madame de Caillavet, whose love 
affair with him brought about his divorce 
(1893), he poured out a number of graceful, 
lively novels, critical studies and the like 
such as the Parnassian Le Livre de mon ami 
(1885), a picture of unalloyed childhood 
happiness, which stands in strong contrast 
to the later satirical, solipsistic and sceptical 
works such as Les Opinions de Jdrdme 
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Coi^nard (1893). Another remarkable col- 
lection of short stories was published under 
the title Balthasar (1889), and his vast 
classical knowledge found expression in 
Thais (1890). The Dreyfus case (1896) 
stirred him into politics as an opponent of 
church and state and champion of inter- 
nationalism. His U Isle des pingouins (1908), 
a fable of modern French history, was 
followed in 1912 by Les Dieux ont soif. 
Elected to the French Academy in 1896, he 
was awarded the Nobel prize in 1921, See 
studies by G. Michaut (1922), T. L. May 
(1924), L. Carias (1931), L.P. Shanks (1932), 
J. Suffel (1946). 

FRANCESCA DA RIMINI, fran-chays'ka da 
reem'ee-nee (d. 1285), daughter of Giovanni da 
Polenta, lord of Ravenna, was married to 
Giovanni the Lame, son of Malatesta, lord 
of Rimini. But she already loved Paolo, 
Giovanni’s brother; and Giovanni, surpris- 
ing the lovers together, slew them both. The 
story is woven into Dante’s Inferno. 
FRANCESCA, Piero della or FrancescM, 
Piero deL See Piero della Francesca. 
FRANCESCO DI PAULA. See Francis, 
Saints (2). 

FRANCH)EVTLLE, or Franqueville, Pierre, 
frash-veel (1548-1616), French sculptor, 
painter and architect, born at Cambrai, was 
long domiciled in Italy, where he studied 
under Bologna. He executed the two colossal 
statues of Jupiter and Janus in the courtyard 
of the Grimaldi palace, Genoa, five statues 
in the Nicolini Chapel in Florence, the marble 
statue of David in the Louvre, Paris, and 
Saturn carrying off Cybele in the Tuileries 
Gardens. 

FRANCIA, (1) fran'chah, or Francesco 
Raibolini (145()-1517), Italian goldsmith and 
painter, born at Bologna, achieved fame as 
a craftsman in metal, in niello, and designed 
the first italic type for Aldus Manutius. As a 
painter in oils or in fresco he is particularly 
noted for his madonnas. See in the National 
Gallery, London, and Life by Williamson 
(1901).— His sons, Giacomo (c. 1486-1557) 
and Giiilio (1487-c. 1543), were also painters. 
See Julia Cartwright’s Mantegna and Francia 
(1881). 

(2) Jose Caspar Rodriguez, <3 (1756- 
1840), dictator of Paraguay, was born near 
Asuncion, studied theology, took his degree 
as doctor, and was a professor of Divinity. 
Next he practised law for thirty years with a 
high reputation. He was past fifty when the 
revolution which shattered the Spanish yoke 
in South America broke out. Francia took 
a leading part in the movement in Paraguay, 
and on the declaration of independence in 
1811 became secretary of the national junta, 
in 1813 one of the two consuls, and in 1814 
dictator — ^first for three years, and then for 
life. Under his firm rule, which excluded all 
foreign intercourse, Paraguay rapidly im- 
proved. He was an unscrupulous despot, 
and yet he improved agriculture, promoted 
education, repressed superstition, and en- 
forced strict justice in his law-courts, however 
little he regarded it for himself. See Francia* s 
Reign of Terror (1839) by the brothers 
Robertson, Carlyle’s Edinburgh essay (1843), 
and Life by Bazdn (Madrid 1887). 
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FRANCIABIGIO, or Fraiiccsco di Cristofano 
Bigi, fran'chah-hee'jo n482"-1525)» Floren- 
tine painter, who worked in collaboration 
with Andrea del Sarto in the church of the 
Annunziata and the Chiostro dcllo Scalzo 
and was much influenced by him and by 
Raphael. His Madonna del Pozzo was long 
thought to be by Raphael. 

FRANCIS, the name of four saints: 

(1) of Assisi (U81/2-122<)) founder of the 
Franciscan order, born Giovanni Bernard one, 
the son of a wealthy merchant at Assisi. 
From his familiarity in his youth with the 
language of the troubadours, he acquired the 
name of 11 Francesco (‘ the little Frenchman ’). 
He was remarkable tor his love of gaiety, of 
knightly exercises and ostentatious living. 

A serious illness was the first stage in his 
conversion, but in c. 1205 he joined a military 
expedition. Halted by a dream, he returned 
and devoted himself to the care of the poor 
and the sick. On April 16, 1206, he was 
inspired to rebuild the ruined church of 
San Damiuno. He renounced his patrimony, 
even to his clothes, and lived as a hermit. 
His zeal became infectious and by 1210 he 
had a brotherhood of eleven for which he 
drew up a rule which was orally approved by 
Pope Innocent HI. IJkc the older forms of 
monastic life, the iTunciscan system is 
founded on chastity, poverty and obedience; 
with the cmi)hasis on the second. lie 
repudiated all idea of property oven in those 
things retained for personal use. The order 
increased rapidly in membership. At the 
first general assembly in 1219 5000 members 
were present; 500 more were claimants for 
admission. Francis himself went to Egypt 
(1223) and preached in the presence of the 
sultan, who promised better treatment for 
his Christian prisoners and for the ITanciscan 
order the privilege they have since enjoyed 
as guardians of the Holy Sepulchre. It is 
after his return to Italy that his biographers 
place the legend of his receiving upon his 
own person, while in an ecstasy of prayer, 
the marks (stigmata) of the wounds of the 
Redeemer (September 17, 1224). He died 
October 4, and was canonized by Pope 
Gregory IX in 1228. His festival is kept on 
October 4. The works of St Francis (folio, 
1739) consist of letters, sermons, ascetic 
treatises, proverbs and hymns — the latter 
among the earliest metrical works in Italian, 
exceedingly simple, and full of the love of 
God. His prose is often more poetical than 
his poetry. See Lives by Thomas do Cclano 
(1229 and 1250) rather than that by St 
Bonavcnlura; also Lives by Sabatier (trans. 
1901), Tamassia (trans. 1911), Jorgensen 
(trans. 1912), Father Cuthbert (3rd cdn. 
1933), G. K. Chesterton (1923), Matt and 
Hauser (trans. 1956). 

(2) of Paola, or S. Francesco di Paula 
(1416-1507), founder of the Minims, was 
born at Paola in Calabria, of poor parents. 

A Franciscan, ho retired to a cave at nineteen 
and was soon joined by others. He founded 
his order in 1436. Communities were 
established throughout Europe, but not in 
the British Islands. Louis XI of France 
summoned Francesco to his death-bed ; and 
Charles Vlll and Louis XII built him con- 
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vents at Plessis“ics-'l'ours and Aniboisc. He 
died at Plcssis on Good Friday, and was 
canonized in 1519. His festival is kept on 
April 2. 

(3) of Sales (15(>7 1622), P'rcnch Roman 

Catholic bishop and writer, born at the 
family ehdteau of Sales in Savoy, cdueatccl 
by the Jesuits in Paris, studied civil law 
at Padua, took orders and became a dis- 
tinguished preacher. He was successfuliy 
employed in a mission for the conversion of 
the C-alvinislic population of ('hablais, and 
in I5d8 was appointed Bishop of Nicopolis. 
In 1602 at Paris he was invited to preach the 
l.cnt at the Louvre; ami his lectures had so 
much inlluence in converting several Hugue- 
not nobles, that the king, otrered him a 
French bishopric, which he declined. Soon 
afterwards, on the death of his colleague, he 
became sole Bishop of C Jeneva. His adminis- 
tration of his diocese was exemplary. Ills 
Introduetfon fo a / //e, immediately a 

classic, was the first manual of piety addressed 
to those living in society. He established a 
congregation of nuns t^f the order of the 
Visitation under the direction of Madame do 
Chaiual, with whom he long maintained a 
correspondence, puhlishctl in He died 

ncccmhcr 28, 1622, In H»(>5 he was canon- 
ized hy Alexander VI L His works were 
edited hy Dom. B. Mackey (1891 1912). 
See I'reneh Lives bv Hamon (1909), Pcrcnniis 
(1879), and Lngjish by Ornshy (1857), Mrs 
Lear (1877), Sanders (1928), t’ainus (trans. 
1953), M. tie la Bcdoyci'C (19(g)). 

(4) Xavier, Sp. Angl. rarTce-c/* 

(1506 52), (he ' Apostle of the Indies’, was 
born at his mother’s castle of Xavero 
or Xavier near Sang.ucsa, in the Basque 
country, April 7, the youip'cst son of Juan 
do Jasso, privy-councillor to the king of 
Navarre. At Paris, where he studied and 
then lectured, he was as.sociatcd with Loyola 
(q.v.) in founding the Jesuit Society (1534). 
Ordained priest in 1537, he lived at Romo in 
the service of the .society, and by John III of 
Portugal was sent out as mi.ssionary to the 
Portuguese eolonic.s in the La.sf. Ho arrived 
at Goa in 1542, and laboured witli equal zeal 
and success among the corrupt liuropcans 
and the native population. After a year he 
visited J'ravancore, wdtcrc in a month he 
baptised 10.000 natives. He then visited 
Malacca, the Banda Islands, Ambuyna, the 
Molucca.s and ('e.ylon, where he converted 
the king of Kandy willt man.y of his people. 
The mission he next rounded in Japan (1548) 
flourished for a hundred years. He returned 
to Goa in 1 552 to organize a mis.sion to China. 
But the intrigues of the Portuguese merchants 
and difliculties caused by the governor of 
Malacca wore out his strength, and ho died 
December 22, 1552, soon after reaching the 
island of Sun-chian near C’anton. His body 
was ultimately buried in (ioa. He was 
canonized In 1622, His only literary remains 
arc Letters (1631) and a Catechism, with 
some short ascetic treatises. His life by 
P6rc Bouhours (1684) was translated by 
Jame.s Dryden, brother of the poet. There 
arc also Lives in Latin by Turscllinus (1596), 
in Italian by Bartoli and Mallei (16.53), in 
French by Cros (1900), in German by De Vos 
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(1877), in English by Venn (1862), H. J. 
Coleridge (1873), M. McClean (1896), 
E. Stewart (1917). 

FRANCIS. Two kings of France: 

Francis I (1494-1547), son of Charles, 
Comte d’AngoulSme, was born at Cognac, 
September 12, and succeeded Louis XII, his 
uncle and father-in-law, January 1, 1515. 
His first act was to reconquer Milan (1515), 
winning the victory of Marignano. On the 
death of Maximilian of Germany in 1519 
Francis became a candidate for the imperial 
crown; but Charles V was elected, and 
Francis thereupon declared war against him. 
The French were driven out of Italy; Henry 
VIII of England and the emperor invaded 
France on the north; the principal Italian 
republics declared against Francis, who, 
after successfully confronting his many 
adversaries for some time, was defeated and 
taken prisoner at the battle of Pavia, 
February 24, 1525. Charles set him at 
liberty a year later, compelled him among 
other things to renounce Flanders, Artois, 
Burgundy and all his Italian possessions, 
and to surrender his two sons as hostages. 
Pope Clement VII absolved Francis from 
his oath; and England, Rome, Venice, 
Florence and Genoa all siding with him in 
alarm at the power of Charles, the war in 
Italy began again. After Rome had been 
sacked and the pope captured, peace was 
concluded at Cambrai (1529), by which 
Francis retained Burgundy, but lost the 
Milanese, Flanders and Artois. There was 
more war and another treaty before Charles’s 
unfortunate expedition against Algiers in- 
duced Francis to renew the quarrel (1542); 
but, in spite of the victory of C6risolles 
(1544), Francis was at length compelled to 
make peace at Crespy (September 1544), 
matters being left in statu quo. Francis died 
at RambouiUet, March 31. Brilliant, frivol- 
ous, changeable, licentious, he fostered 
learning and art, but cruelly persecuted the 
Protestants. See works on him by Julia 
Pardoe (1887), Gaston Paris (1888), Coignet 
(trans. 1889), Hackett (1934) and Terasse 
(1943). 

Francis 11 (1544-60) in 1558 married Mary, 
Queen of Scots (q.v.), and in 1559 succeeded 
his father, Henry II, as King of France. 

FRANCIS, name of two Holy Roman 
Emperors : 

Francis I (1708-65), emperor from 1745, 
was the eldest son of Leopold, Duke of 
Lorraine and Grand-duke of Tuscany. In 
1736 he married Maria Theresa (q.v.) of 
Austria. 

Francis 11 of the Holy Roman Empire, I of 
Austria (1768-1835), in 1792 succeeded his 
father, Leopold II, to the former. His first 
war with Napoleon ended with the Peace of 
Campo Formio (1797), when Austria lost 
the Netherlands and Lombardy and received 
in return Venice, Dalmatia and Istria; the 
second ended with the Treaty of Lundville 
(1801) after defeats at Marengo and Hohen- 
linden. Then followed the campaign of 1805 
when the French victories of Ulm and 
Austerlitz and the capture of Vienna com- 
pelled Austria to purchase peace at Pressburg 
by the cession of Venetia, Tyrol and Vorarl- 


berg. On the foundation of the Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine (1806), Francis renounced 
the title of German-Roman emperor, and 
retained that of emperor of Austria (Francis 
I), which he had assumed in 1804. In 1809 
another attempt ended in the Treaty of 
Vienna with the loss of Salzburg, Carinthia, 
Trieste, part of Croatia, Dalmatia and 
Galicia. After a short alliance with France 
the emperor, in conjunction with the 
Russians and Prussians, assailed Napoleon 
and won the battle of Leipzig (1813). By the 
Treaty of Vienna (1815) Francis recovered, 
thanks to Metternich (q.v.), Lombardy, 
Venetia and Galicia. His policy was con- 
servative and anti-liberal, but personally he 
was an urbane and popular ruler. He died 
March 2. See Lives by Meynert (1871-73) 
and Wolfsgruber (1899). 

FRANCIS JOSEPH, properly Franz Joseph I 
(1830-1916), emperor of Austria (1848), king 
of Hungary (1867), was the son of the 
Archduke Francis (Emperor Francis I’s son), 
and nephew of Ferdinand I (q.v.), whom he 
succeeded. His first task was to subdue the 
Hungarian revolt and pacify Lombardy. 
This accomplished, the aspirations of the 
various nationalities of the empire were 
rigorously suppressed, and a determined 
effort made to fuse them into one state ; the 
emperor reasserted his claim to rule as an 
absolute sovereign ; the policy of bureaucratic 
centralization was again reverted to; and a 
close alliance was entered into with the 
Church to combat liberal progress. In 1859 
Lombardy was wrested from Austria by 
Sardinia; and by the war with Prussia in 
1866 Austria was excluded from Germany, 
and compelled to cede Venetia to Sardinia, 
Prussia’s ally. The emperor then adopted a 
more conciliatory policy towards the various 
national groups within the empire. His 
annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina in 1908 
agitated Europe; his attack on Serbia in 
1914 precipitated the first World War. By 
the suicide of his son Rudolf (1858-89), and 
the murder at Sarajevo of Ferdinand (1863- 
1914), eldest son of the emperor’s brother 
Charles Louis (1833-96), the crown passed to 
Charles I (q.v.). Elizabeth of Bavaria 
(1837-98), Francis Joseph’s wife, was stabbed 
at Geneva on September 10 by an anarchist. 
See works by Gribble (1914), Fournier 
(1917), O. Redlich (1928), J. Redlich (1929), 
Tschuppik (trans. 1930). 

FRANCIS, (1) Francis (1822-86), English 
writer on angling, and editor of the Field, 
was born at Seaton, Axminster. 

(2) John (1811-82), English journalist, 
born at Bermondsey, was publisher of the 
Athenaeum from 1831, and did much for the 
repeal of fiscal restrictions on the press. See 
Life (1888) by his son and successor, John 
Collins (1838-1916). 

(3) Sir Philip (1740-1818), British civil 
servant, was born in Dublin and educated at 
St Paul’s School, London. After serving in 
many minor government posts he became 
in 1773 a member of the Council of Bengal ; in 
1780 he fought a duel with Warren Hastings 
(with whom he was always quarrelling), and 
was seriously wounded. In 1781 he returned 
home with a fortune gained at whist. He 
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entered parliament in 1784. He was energetic 
in the proceedings against Hastings, wrote 
many pamphlets, and was made a K.C.B. in 
1806. He was devoted to the prince-regent, 
supported Wilbcrforce against the slave-trade 
and founded the ‘ Friends of the People 
In 1814 he married a second wife whom he 
encouraged in her belief that he was the 
author of the Letters of Junius, printed in 
the Public Advertiser (1769-72). See his 
Memoirs by Parkes and Mcrivalo (1867); 
books by Chabot and Twistlcton (1871) and 
H. R. Francis (1894); Di Ike’s Papers of a 
Critic (1875); Rac {Athenacunu 1888-94); 
The Francis Letters (cd. B. Francis and E. 
Kcary, 1900). 

FRANCK, (1) CC‘sar Auguste (1822 90), 
French composer, born at Li6gc in Belgium 
of German family, studied at Li<>gc con- 
servatoire at an early age, and later at Paris, 
where he acquired French nationality. A 
student of great promise, he was in the 
running for the Prix do Rome when his 
father, who wanted him to be a virtuoso 
pianist, withdrew him from the conservatoire 
and started him on a round of concerts. He 
was fond of composition but his ideas were 
somewhat outlandish in the eyes of his 
teachers and it was not until his three piano 
trios (1842 -4.5) had been subscribed by a 
number of eminent musicians that he received 


any recognition as a composer, and even 
these pieces were hardly heard in France, 
being better known in Germany, where they 
wore sponsored by Ij’s/t. In 1848 C6sar 
Franck married, and settled in Paris as a 
teacher and organist, composing in his leisure 
hours. In 1872 he was made organ profc.ssor 
at the conservatoire, and devoted more time 
to composition, finishing in 1879 his tone- 
poem Les B^atitudeSy which met with no 
success until three years after his death. 
Much of Cesar Franck’s considerable output 
was undistinguished; his reputation rests on 
a few masterpieces all written after the age of 
nfty, the best known being his string quartet, 
composed in the year of his death yet the 
first of his works to win real public acclaim, 
his symphony in D minor, his Variatiom 
s^mphoriigues for piano and orchestra, and 
his tone poem Le Chasseur tnaudit. Some 
of his orpn music is also often performed. 
Though fame came late, his death after a 
street accident was untimely, for ho was in 
robust health and might have gone on to 
consolidate his newly-found reputation. Sec 
yves by D’Indy, his most distinguished pupil 
(Eng. tr. 1909), and N. Demuth (1949). 

(2) James (1 882”- ), German physicist, 

born m Hamburg, professor of Physical 
Chemistry at Chicago, is noted for his work 
on the quantum theory, for which he was 
awarded (with Hertz) the Nobel prize for 
physics m 1925. 

(3) Richard (c. 1624--1708), a Cromwellian 
soldier and angler, born at Cambridge, who 
visited Scotland about 1656, and wrote the 
euphuistic Northern Memoirs (1694), &c. 

• (1499-1542), German human- 

ist, born at - Donauworth, became a priest, 
but was converted to Protestantism, but his 
insistence upon moral reform rather than 
dogma caused him to drift away from EuSer; 


in 1528 he published a treatise against 
drunkenness, followed in 1531 by his 
ChronicUy perhaps the first attempt at a 
universal German history. Its advocacy of 
religious toleration led to his banishment 
from Strasbourg and in 1539 iu' was cxpcifed 
from Ulm for his Paradoxa (1534). He also 
published one of the earliest collections of 
German proverbs (1541), See works bv 

Keimann 

FR.ANCKE, August Hermaim, fratt'ki^ {1663- 
1727), German protcst.ant leader, born 'at 
Liibcck, in 1692 became professor of Oriental 
Languages at Halle, in 1698 of 'I'hcology. A 
conspicuous Pietist and pupil of Spener, he 
became widely known for his philanthropic 
activities, founding sclnuds, orphanaeos &c 
FRANCO (BAHAMONDK), irraucisn)’ ( 1892- 
), Spanish military dictator, was born at 
HI Fcrrol, Galicia. He commanded the 
Spanish Foreign l .egion in Morocco, became 
cliicf of statfin I935,and in I as politically 
tiangcrous, was sent to govern tlic Canaries. 
Thence lie presently Hew to Morocco, and, 
landing troops in Spain, in FFR, 36 overthrew 
tlio socialist government witli Na/.i and 
I'ascist aid and, witli himself as head 
cstalilishetl an authoritarian 
regime. During the 2iul World War ho 
.skilfully kept Spain neutral, although his 
speeches were markedly pro-German. In 
1947 he intimated that after his death Spain 
would again become a monarchy. Despite 
economic ditliculties and quarrels with his 
own party, FYanco manaiti'd to remain firmly 
in control, ami his pact with tlic United 
States for military bases in Spain in return 
for economic aitl hclpcil to foster tacit 
acceptance of his undemocratic regime by 
other western powers. See Livc.s by J. 
Arraras (1938) and ( oles (1954). 
FRANGIP.ANI, frarpjee-ptdfuee, a noble 
Roman family whiclt figured in the Guelph 
and Ghibcllinc quarrels of the I2th and 13th 
centuries causing a schism in thc 5 cfuirch and 
the election of an antipopc, (iregory Vni 
(q.v.). 

FRANK, (1) Albert Berulmrti (1839 1900), 
German botanist, <Icmonstratcd that with 
certain plants germination cannot take place 
without fungus companions. 

(2) Anne (1929 44). .Jewish girl concen- 
tration camp victim, born in FrankfurFani- 
Main, lied from the Nazis to Holland in 1933 
with her family and after the Nazi occupation 
of Holland hid with her family and four 
others in a sealed-off ollicc back-room in 
Amsterdam from 1942 until thev were 
betrayed in August 1944 and she perished 
in Bclscn concentration camp. The lively 
moving diary she kept during her conceal- 
ment was published in 1947 (trans. 1952), 
was dramatized and filmed, and Anne Frank 
became a symbol of past sufiering under the 
Nazis. Her name was given to villages and 
schools for refugee children throughout 
Western Europe. See E. Schnabel, The 
Footsteps of Anne Frank (1959). 

(3) Bruno (1887-1945), German author, 
born at Stuttgart, wrote historical novels, as 
Die FUrstin (1915), Am vieku Jahren (1937), 
Die Tochter (1943), &c,, in a style reminiscent 
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of Thomas Mann. His lyric poetry is also 
noteworthy. Of Jewish descent, he fled the 
Nazi r6gime and died at Beverley Hills in 
California. His Der Reisepass (1937) was 
directed against National Socialism. 

(4) Hans (1900-46), German Nazi poli- 
tician, born at Karlsruhe, was minister of 
justice in Bavaria (1933), president of the 
German Law Academy (1934) and governor- 
general in 1939 of Poland, where he estab- 
lished concentration camps and conducted a 
policy of persecution and extermination. 
He was condemned as a war criminal and 
hanged. 

(5) Leonhard (1882- ), German poet 

and novelist, born at Wurzburg, fought in 
World War T and conceived a horror of war 
which led to his strongly pacifist Der Mensch 
ist gut (1917). His Karl and Anna (1928), 
also a war story, was successfully turned into 
a play. He left Germany and went to live in 
Hollywood, where he wrote several more 
books, including Von drei Millionen drei 
(1932). 

(6) Waldo David (1889- ), American 

novelist and journalist, bom at Long Branch, 
N.J., wrote novels and other works coloured 
by mysticism and expressionism, including 
City Block (1922), The Unwelcome Man 
(1917), The Rediscovery of America (1929) 
and New Year's Eve (play, 1939). See study 
by G. B. Munsen (N.Y. 1923). 

FRANKAU, (1) Gilbert (1884-1953), 
novelist, born in London. A son of Mrs 
Julia Frankau, who wrote under the name of 
Frank Danby^ writing came easily to him. 
Success rewarded him early and stayed with 
him, for he was, above everything, a profes- 
sional writer, with a flair for anticipating 
popular taste. Of his many best-sellers, the 
following may be singled out: One of Us 
(1912), Peter Jackson^ Cigar Merchant (1919), 
Men, Maids and Mustard-Pots (1923), World 
without End (1943). Besides his talent for 
novels, he exploited a bent for narrative 
verse in an attempt to restore a genre of 
English literature that had fallen' into 
neglect. See his Self-Portrait (1932). 

(2) Pamela (1908- ), daughter of (1), 
inherited her father’s talent. She epitomized 
in her early novels the era of the * bright 
young things’, the'*^ action sprightly, the 
writing flippant (e.g. The Marriage of Harle- 
quin, her first novel). Like her father, a true 
professional, she outgrew this phase and her 
latest novels are serious in intent. Typical 
are The Willow Cabin (1949) and A Wreath 
for The Enemy (1954). The Offshore Light 
(1952) was written under the pseudonym Eliot 
Naylor. She is well known, also, as a broad- 
caster. See her autobiography / Find Four 
People (1935). 

FRANKL, Ludwig, Ritter von Hochwart (1810- 
1893), Austrian poet of Jewish origin, a 
professor of Aesthetics at the^' Vienna 
conservatoire (1851), established the first 
Jewish school in Jerusalem (1856). He wrote 
epics, ballads, satirical poems, &c., many of 
which have been translated. 

FRANKLAND, Sir Edward (1825-99), English 
organic chemist, born at Churchtown, 
Lancashire, became professor at the Royal 
Institution, London, in 1863. He propoun- 
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ded the theory of valency (1852-60) and 
with Lockyer discovered helium in the sun’s 
atmosphere in 1868. He was an expert on 
sanitation. He was elected F.R.S. in 1 853 and 
was awarded the Coplev medal in 1894. 

FRANKLIN, (1) Benjamin (1706-90), Ameri- 
can statesman and scientist, youngest son 
and fifteenth child of a family of seventeen, 
was born in Boston, Massachusetts, January 
17, and was apprenticed at twelve to his 
brother James, a printer, who about 1709 
started a newspaper, the New England^ Coiirant. 
Benjamin had so repaired the deficiencies of 
his early education that he was able to 
contribute to it; and when James was 
imprisoned by the Speaker of the Assembly 
for his too free criticisms the management 
of the paper was confided to Benjamin, who 
presumed too much upon his success, and 
the brothers fell out. Benjamin drifted to 
Philadelphia, friendless and almost penniless, 
but was fortunate enough to find immediate 
employment as a printer. Accident secured 
him the acquaintance of Sir William Keith, 
the governor, who persuaded him to go to 
England to buy printer’s stock for himself, 
promising to lend him money and to secure 
him the printing for the government. Frank- 
lin arrived in London in December 1724, 
but, instead of the letters of credit he expected 
to find awaiting him, he found that Keith had 
no credit to give. He soon found employ- 
ment in a London printing-house, remained 
there for eighteen months, and then returned 
to Philadelphia, where, with the help of 
friends, he established a printing-house, and 
his skill, industry and personal popularity 
ensured him signal success. In September 
1729 he bought the Pennsylvafiia Gazette, 
and soon laid the foundations of a reputation 
as a journalist. In the following year 
Franklin married Deborah Read, by whom 
he had two children, a son who died in his 
youth, and a daughter, Sally, who became 
Mrs Bache. He also had an illegitimate 
son, William. Tn 1732 he commenced the 
publication of Poor Richard's _ Almanac, 
which attained an unprecedented circulation. 
In 1736 Franklin was appointed clerk of the 
Assembly, in 1737 postmaster of Philadelphia, 
and in 1754 deputy postmaster-general for 
the colonies, being elected and re-elected a 
member of the Assembly almost uninterrup- 
tedly until his first mission to England. In 
1746 he commenced his famous researches 
in electricity which made him an F.R.S. He 
brought out fully the distinction between 
positive and negative electricity; he proved 
that lightning and electricity are identical, 
and he suggested the protecting of buildings 
by lightning-conductors. Further, he dis- 
covered the course of storms over the North 
American continent; the course of the Gulf 
Stream, its high temperature, and the use of 
the thermometer in navigating it; and the 
various powers of different colours to absorb 
solar heat. In 1 757 he was sent to England 
to insist upon the right of the province to 
tax the proprietors of land held under the 
Penn charter for the cost of defending it from 
the Frenchmen and Indians, succeeded in his 
mission, and during his five years’ absence 
received honorary degrees from Oxford and 
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Edinburgh. In 1764 he was again sent to 
England to contest the pretensions of 
parliament to tax the American colonics 
without representation. The difTcrcnccs, 
however, between the mother-government 
and the colonics became too grave to be 
reconciled by negotiation, and in 1775 
Franklin returned to the United States, 
where he participated actively in the deli- 
berations which resulted in the Declaration 
of Independence on July 4, 1776. To secure 
foreign assistance in the war Franklin was 
sent to Paris in 1 776. His skill as a negotiator 
and personal popularity, reinforced by the 
antipathy of French and English, favoured his 
mission; and on February 6, 1778, a treaty 
of alliance was signed, while munitions of 
war and money were sent from France. On 
September 3, 1783, his mission was crowned 
with success through England’s recognition 
of the independence of the United Slates. 
Franklin was U.S. minister in Paris till 1785, 
when he returned to Philadelphia, and was 
elected president of the state ol Pennsylvania, 
a post to which he was twice rc-cIecLcd. He 
was also a delegate to the convention which 
framed the constitution of the United States. 
In 1788 he retired from public life, and he 
died in Philadelphia, April 17. See his 
Autobiography in the standard edition of his 
works (cd. Smith 1905 07), also Lives by 
Parton (1864), ITanklin and Heudingion 
(1880), Halo (1887), McMastcr (1887), Morse 
(1889), Van Doren (1938), Becker (1946). 

(2) Sir John (1786- 1847), English arctic 
explorer, was born at Spilsby, 1-mcolnshirc. 
fle entered the navy at fourtceit and was 
present at the battles of Copenhagen (1801) 
and 'I’rafalgar (1805). In 1818 he was in a 
fruitless expedition to Spitsbergen ai\d from 
1819 to 1822 and again from 1825 to 1827 
made extensive land journeys along the 
Coppermine river and the C’anadian arctic 
coast, including the Mackenzie River. 
Knighted in 1829, he was governor of Van 
Diemen’s Land (Tasmtinia) from 1834 to 
1845, in which year he commanded the 
Erebus and Terror in an attempt to discover 
the North-West passage. Leaving Ballin 
Bay via Lancaster Sound, they wintered at 
Bccchcy Island, then, following their instruc- 
tions to turn south at 98® long, and work 
along the coast of the N. American mainland 
they were beleaguered by thick ice in the 
Victoria Strait (1846). Franklin died on 
June 11, 1847. The 105 survivors under 
Captain Crozicr attempted to reach one of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s posts on 
Back’s River on foot, but died of starvation 
and scurvy. Numerous relief expeditions 
were sent out, and one of them, organized by 
Franklin’s widow, found a record of the 
expedition to April 1848 with definite proof 
that Franklin had discovered the North-West 
passage. He was commemorated in West- 
minster Abbey (1875). See works by 
Markham (1891), M‘Chntock (1908), Cyriax 
(1939), Lambert (1952), Lamb (1956) and 
N. Wright (1959). 

FRANZ, Robert, frants (1815-92), German 
composer, was born, lived, and died at Halle. 
He published over 250 songs, a Kyrie, 
chorales, and arrangements of the vocal 


masterpieces ot Bach and Handel- Franz’s 
best songs rank with those of Schubert and 
Schumann. See works by Liszt (1872) 
Saran (1875) and Oslcrwaki (1886). 

FRANZ JOSEF. See Vrauvis .losmir. 
FRANZOS, Karl KmiL (1848- 1904), 

Austrian novelist, was born of Jewish 
parentage in Potlolia on the Austro- Russian 
border. His themes and settings were taken 
from Ciaheia, the Bukovina, south Russia and 
Rumania; ^ his novels, which contain vivid 
pictures of life among Jews and peasants, 
include Aus llalbasien (1876), Die Juden von 
Barrtow (1877), Eia Kampf mtus Recht (1882) 
and Dvr Tojaz (1905). 

FRASCII, llcnmimi (1851 1914), German- 
born American chemist, horn at CJailsdorf, 
Wurltemhcrg, studied at Philadciphta and is 
best kmnvn for the F'rasch process of extract- 
ing sulphur from deep underground deposits 
by the use of superheated steam. 

FRASER, (1) Sir Alexander (e. I5.U 1623), 
the founder in 1576 of Fraserburgh on his 
Aberdeenshire estate of Philorth, was 
knighted in 1594. 

(2) Alexander (’ainpheU (1819 1914), 
Scottish philosopher, born at ArdduUtan, 
Argyllshire, Iiecamc in 1856 lu-ofcssor of 
Logic and Metaphysics at F'dinburgh. He 
edited Berkeley’s works (1871), and wrote 
monographs on him (1881) and imckc(l889), 
edited the kilter’s Essay (1894) and gave the 
Gilford Lectures (1896) on theism. 

(3) Marjory Kennedy (1857 1930), Scottish 
.singer and folk-song collector, born in Perth. 
She trained in Paris as a concert siuftcr, but 
is best remembered for her collection of 
Hebridean folk-songs, begun in 1905. She 
wrote the lilwctto of Granville Bantock's 
opera The Seal fEo/nau. 

(4) Peter (1884 1950), horn at Fcarn, Ross 
and Gromarty, in 1910 emigrated to New 
Zealand, aiul was Labour prime minister 
(1940 49). 

(5) Simon. Sec l.ovA'r, l-ORO. 

(6) Sir William (1 8 1 6 -98), Sct>ttish archivist, 
a deputy keeper of records of Scotland 
(1880 92), i.ssuccl a series of sumptuous 
family histories with original charters, 
valuable as sources for Scottish history. He 
was knighted in 1887. By his will he endowed 
the Edinburgh chair of Scottish history, 
linanced the Seottish Pecrap^e and founded 
the Fraser Homes. 

FRAUNHOFER, Joseph von, frowrdhd-fcT 
(’1787-1826), German physicist, born at 
Straubing in Bavaria, in 1807 founded an 
optical in.$titutc at Munich, improved prisms 
and telescopes, which enabled him to 
discover the dark lines in the sun'.s spectrum, 
called Fraunhofer’s lines. In 1823 he became 
professor and academician at Munich. 
FRAZER , Sir J ames George (1854 4941), 
British social anthropologist and folklorist, 
born in Glasgow in 1854, graduated at 
Cambridge in 1878, and became a fellow of 
Trinity. His TtAemism and Exogamy (4 vols. 
1910) developed outofro/mito/i (1 voL 1887); 
and The Goldm Bough (1890; 2nd cd. 1900; 
3rd ed. rewritten, 12 vols., 191 F'45; abridged 
1922), his major work, named after the 
golden bough in the sacred grove at Ncmi, 
absorbed many of his separately published 
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studies of early superstition, religion, and 
society. Other works include Folklore in the 
Old Testament (1918), Belief in Immortality 
(1913-24), Fear of the Dead (1933-36) and 
Magic and Religion (1944). He became 
professor of Social Anthropology at Liver- 
pool in 1907. Knighted in 1914, he received 
the O.M. in 1925. 

FRECHETTE, Louis Tlonoxe, ff^^yshet (1839- 
1908), ‘Canadian laureate’, was born at 
Levis, Quebec, called to the bar, and elected 
to the Dominion parliament in 1874. He 
published prose works and plays, and his 
poems Mes Loisirs (1863), La Voix d'un Exild 
(1867), &c., were crowned by the French 
Academy. See study by M. Dugas (1934). 

FREDEGOND (d. 597), Frankish queen, first 
mistress, then wife, of Chilperic, king of 
Neustria, waged a relentless feud with 
Brunhilda, wife of Sigbert, king of Austrasia, 
and sister of Chilperic of Neustria’s first wife; 
a feud intensified by the rivalry between the 
two kingdoms. 

FREDERIC, Harold (1856-96), American 
novelist, born at Utica, N.Y., after a poverty- 
stricken youth, became a journalist and was 
in 1884 appointed European correspondent 
of The New York Times. He wrote Setlds 
BrotheFs Wife (1887), The Return of the 
O'Mahony (1892), &c., novels depicting his 
own background, but his best work is The 
Damnation ofTlieron Ware (1896), He died 
at Kenlcy, Surrey. 

FREDERICK, the name of three Holy Roman 
emperors : 

Frederick I (c. 1123-90), surnamed 

Barbarossa (Rcdbeard), of the Hohenstaufen 
family, succeeded his father, Duke Frederick 
of Swabia, in 1 147, and his uncle, Conrad III, 
as emperor in 1152. His reign was one long 
struggle against refractory vassals at home 
and the turbulent civic republics of Lombardy 
and the pope in Italy. The capture in 1162 
of Milan brought all the recalcitrant states of 
Italy to submission. Even the pope he 
seemed on the point of subduing five years 
later; he had taken Rome by storm, when 
his army was suddenly overwhelmed by a 
terrible plague. This was the signal for 
revolt in Lombardy ; but it was not until 1174 
that Frederick was able to undertake the 
reduction of his Italian subjects. He incurred 
a severe defeat at Legnano (1176), but this 
proved to bo more valuable to him than his 
previous successes. It led him to change his 
previous policy to one of clemency and con- 
cession, whereby the Lombards were con- 
verted into contented subjects. In 1177 he 
acknowledged Alexander III as pope, and 
thus paved the way for the final pacification 
of 1183. In Germany, Frederick conciliated 
his strongest vassals by giving them new 
fiefs or by raising their titular dignities, whilst 
the weaker he kept in check by conferring 
additional rights upon the municipal com- 
munities. Thus, he elevated Austria to the 
rank of a duchy, created Duke Ladislaus of 
Bohemia king, and granted Brunswick and 
Liineberg to the Guelph princes. He also 
quelled the rebellious spirit of Henry the 
Lion of Bavaria, and asserted his feudal 
superiority over Poland, Hungary, Denmark 
and Burgundy. When at the height of his 


power he led the third crusade against 
Saladin. He defeated the Moslems at 
Philomelium and Iconium, but died in 
Cilicia, June 10. He was buried in the 
church of St Peter at Antioch. Frederick’s 
chief traits were a resolute will that at times 
degenerated into gross cruelty, administrative 
skill, martial ardour, a love of danger, and a 
magnanimous ambition. He was perhaps 
the greatest of the mediaeval emperors. See 
works by Jastrow and Winter (1901), 
Simonsfeld (1909) and Wahl (1941). 

Frederick II, of Germany (1194-1250), 
grandson of Frederick I and son of the 
emperor Henry YI and of Constance, heiress 
of Sicily, was bom at Jesi near Ancona, 
December 26. In 1198 he became king of 
Sicily; in 1212 he wrested the imperial 
crown from Otto IV; on his promising to 
undertake a crusade, the pope sanctioned 
his coronation in 1215. Frederick ardently 
desired the consolidation of the imperial 
power in Italy by reducing the pontificate 
to a mere archiepiscopal dignity. Crowned 
emperor at Rome in 1220, he devoted himself 
to organizing his Italian territories. He 
founded the university of Naples, encouraged 
the medical school of Salerno, patronized art 
and literature, and commissioned his chan- 
cellor to draw up a code of laws to suit his 
German and Italian subjects. His schemes 
were frustrated by the Lombard cities, and 
by the popes Honorius III and Gregory IX. 
His departure to the East was originally 
fixed for 1223, but difficulties in Italy led to a 
five years’ delay. At last papal threats 
constrained him to embark. He secured 
from the sultan of Egypt possession of 
Jerusalem, together with a ten years’ truce. 
After crowning himself king of Jerusalem 
(1229), he returned to Italy, where his 
Neapolitan dominions had been overrun by 
the papal allies. During the remainder of 
his reign Frederick was engaged in struggles 
with the pope, whose hands were strengthened 
by the accession of the rebellious Lombard 
cities and of several princes and towns of 
Germany, led by Frederick’s son Henry. 
Disaster and misfortune were gathering 
around him, when he died at Fiorentino, 
December 13. Intellectually, Frederick was 
perhaps the most enlightened man of his age, 
as in his tolerance of Jews and Mussulmans, 
in free-trade policy, in his recognition of 
popular representation by parliaments, and 
in his anticipation of the later humanistic 
movement; but at the same time he was a 
persecutor of heretics, an upholder of absolute 
sovereignty, and a supporter of the power of 
princes against the cities. He not only spoke 
the principal languages of his extensive 
empire, but was one of the first to write 
Italian poems, took a great interest in the 
arts, and was a diligent student of natural 
science. He was not an atheist as has been 
maintained. See works by Schirrmacher 
(1859-65), Huillard Br^holles (1852-61), 
Kington-Oliphant (1862), Winkelmann 
(1889), Hampe (1899), Allshorn (1912), 
Kantorowicz (trans. 1931) and G. Masson 
(1957). 

Frederick III, and IV of Germany (1415- 
1493), the fifth Duke of Austria of that name. 
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was horn at Innsbruck, September 21. 
Ijlectcd king of Germany in 1440 because of 
his lack of power and love of peace, he 
occupied the imperial Ihronc for 53 years. 
In 1452 he was made Holy Roman Bmperor. 
His reign was one of anarchy, wars raging on 
the frontiers of the empire, and disorders 
within. During its course Frederick lost his 
hold upon Switzerland; purchased peace 
from his brother Albert in Upper Austria; 
allowed Sforza to take Milan, George 
Podiebrud to scat himself on the throne of 
Bohemia, and Matthias Corvinus on that of 
Hungary; surrendered the empire to the 
pope by the Vienna Concordat of 1448; and 
remained apathetic under two Turkish 
invasions (1469 and 1475). Nevertheless, by 
the marriage of his son, Maximilian I, to^ 
Mary, daughter of diaries the Bold of 
Burgundy, he laid the foundation of the 
subsequent greatness of the Hapsburgs. 
Frederick died at Linz, August 19. Though 
he neglected the interests of the empire for 
alchemy, astrology and botany, lie lost no 
opportunity of aggrandizing his own family, 
ITom his time the imperial dignity continued 
almost hereditary in the House of Austria. 
Sec work by CUimcl (1840). 

FREDERICk. 'flic name of three kings of 
Prussia : 

Emierick I (1657 1713), born at Kdnigs- 
berg, July 11, succeeded to the electorate 
of Brandenburg in 1688. He supported 
William of Orange in his attempt on ling.land, 
and employed the treasure collected by his 
father in the purchase ol' minor principalities. 
The chief event of his reign was his elevation 
to the dignity of king in 1701, the title 
being taken from Prussia, the only indepen- 
dent portion of his dominions, lie left the 
finances of his country in an embarrassed 
condition, founded Iho university of Halle, 
embellished Berlin, and founded there the 
Academics of Sciencc.s and of Painting and 
Sculpture. He <.licd February 25, 1713. See 
works by Hahn (3rd ed. 1876) and licyck 
(1901). 

Frederick II, the Gnat (17 12" 86), born at 
Berlin, January 24, was the son of Frcderick- 
William I, and of Sophia-DoroLhea, daughter 
of George 1 of Great Britain. His early 
years were spent under military training and 
a rigid system of education, against which 
he rebelled fiercely but vainly. At eighteen 
he made an attempt to escape to the court of 
Great Britain. His father saw in. this an act 
both of political rebellion and of military 
insubordination, and would have punished 
it with death but for the intercession of the 
emperor. As it was, the prince was closely 
confined at Kustrin, while his confidant, 
Lieutenant Katte, was beheaded before his 
eyes. Frederick recognized that submission 
was inevitable, and throw himself with 
nervous alacrity into the military and civil 
duties with which he was after a time entrus- 
ted. He won his final restoration to favour 
when in 1733 he dutifully accepted as his 
bride the Princess Elizabeth of Brunswick- 
Wolfenbfittel (1715-97). From 1734 Frederick 
resided at Kheinsberg, where he devoted 
his leisure to the study of music and French 
literature, tor which he had a keen and 
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lasting admiration. He achieved almost 
prolcssional skill on the HiUc, f\>r which he 
composed many pieces, some of which are 
still played. He corresponded with Voltnin^ 
(who in 1750 visited Berlin), ami studied the 
phdosopliical doctrines. On May H 1740 
Frederick became king.; and in October the 
accession ol Maria Theresa separated the 
crown ol Austria Irom the imperial <liadcm 
Frederick, in possession of a line army and a 
wcll-hUcd treasury, seized the opportunitv 
Reviving an antiquated claim to Silesia he 
enjered that province (December 1740) 
dcicaled the Austrians at Mollvvifz (1741) 
and Chotusilz (1742), and, having concluded 
an alliance lor 111 teen y'cars with iTancc 
lorced Maria fheresa to yield him Upper and 
Lower Silesia by the Treaty of Breslau (1742) 
'Lhe second Silesian war (1744 45) left 
Frederick witlj still further augmented 
territories and the reputation of being one of 
the first military commanders tif the day 
'I he next eleven years were years of peace* 
but Frederick's energetic mtenuil reforms 
vvcrctolourcd by the expectation of renewed 
wxir. In 1756 the third Silesian war, the 
Seven dears’ War began. Frederick 
anticipated attack by himself bccomini; the 
aggressor and durint! all this iiionKiUous 
struggle disjilaycd a courag.c, a military 
genius, and a resource in victory and defeat 
which entitle him to the name of ‘ the Great ’ 
fiV <-'1' (I'cliruary 15^ 

1763), ho had added a, ten I old prestige to the 
Prussian arms. Jealousy of Austrian 
aggraadizcmoiu continued to inllucncc his 
policy. In 1772 it induced him to sluirc in the 
hrst partition of Poland, by which he acquired 
Polish Prussia and a portion of Grout Poland 
In 1778, it led him to take arms in a brief 
campaign, which ended in the acciuisition of 
the Franconian duchies. One of his latest 
political actions was the formation of the 
* Furstenbund \ which was the tirst dchnitc 
appearance ot Prussia as a rival to Austria 
lor the lead m Germany. I ie died at Potsdam 
August 17. Frederick was an able adminis- 
trator, and contrived to carry on his wars 
without incurring a penny of debt. He 
regarded himself as tlio tirst servant of the 
state; he was his own prime minister in a 
very litcnU sense. His conviction of the 
immaturity of his country explains tlie dis- 
crepancy between his theoretical writings on 
government and the scant liberty he granted 
to his people; he justihed his arbitrary actions 
by his good intentions and his keener insight. 

1 russia under him was governed us one huge 
camp. With a view to providing treasure for 
tuturc wars ho fostered wooIJen and other 
manufactures by a high protective tudlf; but 
ho made hiniwHelf unpopular by the introduc- 
tton oi the F'rench excise system. During 
l-^rcdcnck’s reign, however, the country 
rapidly recovered from the ravages of war, 

strength 

ol 200,000 men. At his death the area of 
Prussia was doubled, and, notwithstanding 
me temporary eclipse under Napoleon, the 
Kmndation ot Prussia’s greatness was laid. 
Frederick was essentially a just, if somewhat 
austere man, and the administration of justice 
under his rule was pure; the press enjoyed 
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comparative freedom; and freedom of con- 
science was promoted. Frederick was a 
voluminous writer on political, historical and 
military subjects. His works, written wholly 
in French, were published by the Berlin 
Academy (31 vols. 1846-57), as also his 
Political Correspondence (1879 et seq.). See 
the Prussian General Staff’s volumes on his 
Wars (1890 et seq.); and Lives by Preuss 
(1832-34), Carlyle (1858-65), Klopp (1867), 
Droysen ( 1 874-85), the Due de Broglie (1883), 
Kuglcr, illustrated by Menzel (trans. 1877), 
Reddaway (1904), Young (1919), Koser 
(1925), Goldsmith (1929), Gaxotte (trans. 
1941), Gooch (1947). 

Frederick III (1831-88), German emperor 
and eighth king of Prussia, only son of 
William I, was born at Potsdam, October 18. 
In 1858 he married Victoria (1840-1901), 
Princess Royal of England. As Crown 
Prince of Prussia (from 1861) he protested 
against Bismarck’s reactionary policy in 
relation to constitutional questions and the 
press. In the Franco-Gcrman war ‘ our 
Fritz’ commanded the third army; he had 
his share in the glory of Wissembourg, Worth 
and Sedan, and was made field-marshal 
(1870). In 1871 he became Crown Prince of 
the German Empire. In 1878, when the 
Emperor William was wounded by an 
assassin, the Crown Prince was appointed 
provisional regent. On March 9, the Emperor 
William died; and the Crown Prince, re- 
turning from San Remo to Prussia, was 
proclaimed emperor as Frederick III, but he 
died at Potsdam, June 15, 1888. His son, 
William II, succeeded him. Frederick had 
a great horror of war, intensely disliked 
autocratic ideas, and sought to liberalize 
German institutions. See Lives by Rennell 
Rodd (1888), Freytag (trans. 1890) and 
Philippson (2nd ed. 1908). 

FREDERICK V (1596-1632), elector palati- 
nate and king of Bohemia, succeeded his 
father, Frederick IV, as elector in 1610. He 
married in 1613 Elizabeth (q.v.), daughter of 
James X of England, put himself at the head 
of the Protestant union of Germany, and 
accepted the crown of Bohemia in 1619. His 
defeat at the battle of the Weisser-Berg, 
near Prague (1620), terminated his short- 
lived reign; and the ‘ Winter King taking 
refuge in Holland, was put under the ban of 
the empire (1621), lost his principality, and 
died at Mainz, November 29. 

FREDERICK, the name of nine kings of 
Denmark of whom the following are note- 
worthy : 

Frederick III (1609-70), succeeded to the 
throne in 1648. War with Sweden and 
the aggrandizement of the monarchy were the 
chief events of his reign. 

Frederick V (1723-66), ascended the throne 
in 1746, extended commerce and industry and 
encouraged science and art. 

Frederick VI (1768-1839), became regent 
during his father’s insanity (from 1784), and 
in 1808 succeeded to the throne. In his reign 
feudal serfdom was abolished, the criminal 
code amended and the slave-trade i)rohibited 
in the Danish colonies. His participation in 
the maritime confederation between Russia, 
Sweden, and Prussia in 1800 led to the 


dispatch of a British fleet and the first battle 
of Copenhagen, in which the Danish fleet was 
destroyed. On his refusal to join Britain 
against Napoleon, Copenhagen was bom- 
barded (1807) for three days, and the docks, 
arsenals and shipping destroyed. This made 
him the ally of Napoleon, and after the 
overthrow of Napoleon’s empire, he suffered 
proportionately. In 1814 Norway was taken 
from Denmark and given to Sweden. The 
state became bankrupt, and did not recover 
for many years. In 1831 he granted a liberal 
constitution to his subjects. 

Frederick VII (1808-63), who succeeded in 
1848, was the last of the Oldenburg line, and 
had to quell the revolt of Holstein and 
Schleswig (1848-50). 

Frederick VIII (1843-1912), brother of 
Queen Alexandra of Britain, reigned from 
1906. 

Frederick IX (1899- ), succeeded to 

the throne in 1947. He married in 1935 
Ingrid, daughter of King Gustav VI Adolf of 
Sweden. 

FREDERICK, Prince of Wales (1707-51), son 
of George 11 and father of George HI, 
quarrelled with his father, married (1736) 
the Princess Augusta of Saxe-Gotha, in 1737 
joined the parliamentary opposition, and was 
banished from court. 

FREDERICK-CHARLES, Prince (1828-85), 
Prussian field-marshal, nicknamed the ‘ Red 
Prince ’ from his favourite hussar uniform, 
born in Berlin, the eldest son of Prince 
Charles, brother of the Emperor William I. 
He served in the Schleswig-Holstein war 
(1848), commanded the right wing in the 
Danish war, and in 1866 helped to win the 
victory of Koniggratz. In the Franco- 
German war he commanded the second 
army, drove Bazaine upon Metz, which 
capitulated, and, promoted to field-marshal, 
captured Orleans, broke up the army of the 
Loire, and scattered Chanzy’s portion of it 
at Le Mans. In 1879 his daughter married 
the Duke of Connaught. 

FREDERICK-WILLIAM (1620-88), ‘ the 

Great Elector ’ of Brandenburg, was born 
February 16. On his accession in 1640 he 
found the state disorganized, exhausted and 
devastated by the Thirty Years’ War. He 
strenuously regulated the finances, made a 
treaty of neutrality with Sweden, reorganized 
his army, and strove to repeople his deserted 
towns and villages. By the Treaty of West- 
phalia (1648) he recovered eastern Pomerania, 
Halberstadt and Minden, with the reversion 
of Magdeburg; and out of a quarrel between 
Sweden and Poland he contrived to secure 
the independence of the duchy of Prussia 
from Poland (1657). After another fifteen 
years of peace, alarmed at the aggressions of 
Louis XIV on the Rhenish frontier, he 
induced the Emperor, the King of Denmark 
and the Elector of Hesse-Cassel to make a 
league against France. Incited by Louis, 
the Swedes invaded Brandenburg, but were 
defeated and driven from the electorate; but, 
unaided by the Emperor and the other 
German princes, the Elector was compelled 
to agree to the Treaty of St Germain (1679), 
by which he restored all his conquests to the 
Swedes in exchange for 300,000 crowns. 
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From this lime he devoted himself to con- 
solidating his dominions and developing 
their resources. He encouraged the immigra- 
tion of exiled French Protestants (after 1685), 
Dutchmen and other foreigners. He founded 
the royal library at Berlin, reorganized the 
universities, opened canals, established posts 
and greatly enlarged l^crlin. He left a well- 
fdlcd exchequer and a highly-organized army, 
lie made Brandenburg virtually an absolute 
monarchy only less powerful than Austria. 

Ho died at Potsdam, May 9; and his son 
became King Frederick I of Prussia. See 
works by Forster (4Lh cd. 1855), Philippson 
(1897-1903), A. Waddington (1905 08). 

FREDERICK-WU.LIAM, Ger. Friedrich Wil- 
helm, the name of four kings of Prussia; 

Frcderick-William 1 (1688 -1740) was the 
son of Frederick 1 (q.v.), whom he succeeded 
in 1713 when ho became embroiled in the 
war waged by Sweden against Russia, Poland 
and Denmark, at the end of winch (1720) ho 
acquired western Pomerania with Stettin. 
Thereafter he improved the internal con- 
dition of Prussia, Ho was sternly practical, 
blunt and dctcrniincd; he despised the arts 
and sciences^ was rigidlj/ economical and 
strict in his ideas of justice. At his death. 
May 31, 1740, he left a treasure of £1 ,350, ()()() 
and an army of more than 80,000 mct\, the 
best-disciplined force in Uuropo, which made 
Prussia fourth in military power. He 
fostered industry and agriculture, introduced 
the manufacture of woollen cloth, and settled 
in East Prussia 17,000 Protestant refugees 
from Salzburg. His rule laid the foundation 
upon which his son Frederick the Great 
built the subsequent greatnc.ss of Prussia. 

Sec works by P'drstcr (1835), Paulig (2nd cd. 
1889), Ranke (2nd cd. 1879), Tumpcl (1915) 
and Waddington (1922). 

^ I^Yederick-Williain II (1744 97), nephew of 
Frederick the Great, was born September 25. 
The abolition of some of his predecessor’s 
oppressive measures, including the codec and 
tobacco duties, made him very popular at his 
accession in 1786. But he soon lost the 
regard of his subjects by his predilection for 
unworthy favourites, and by the abrogation 
of the Ircodom of the press and religion 
(1788). The fortune his uncle left in the 
treasury he dissipated in a useless war with 
Holland. His foreign policy was weak, 
whilst he oppressed his subjects with debt 
and increased taxation. He acquired large 
areas of Polish Prussia and Silesia by the 
partitions of Poland in 1793 and 1795, as 
also Ansbach and Bayreuth. Ho died 
November 16, 1797. Sec works by Paulig 
(new cd. 1909) and G. Stanhope (1912), 

Frederick-William HI (1770 1840), suc- 
ceeded his father, Frcdcrick-Wiiliam 11, in 
1797, At first he was neutral towards 
Napoleon; but the truculent policy of the 
latter so exasperated the Prussians that, 
instigated by their idolized Queen Louisa 
forced the king to declare war 
(1806). After the disastrous defeats of Jena 
and Auerstiidt, Frederick-William fled into 
East Prussia, while Napoleon entered Berlin. 

By the Treaty of Tilsit (1807) Prussia was 
deprived of all her territories west of the 
Elbe, and all that she had acquired by the 


frep:man 

partition of Ihdand. For the next five years 
Frederick-VViliiain laboured to reorganize i\is 
enfeebled government. Napolcorfs disas- 
trous termination of the Russian campaign 
was (he beginning of the war of liberation 
Although the Prussians were defeated at 
lailzcn and Baui/cn, Prussia was finally 
delivered by the liccisivc victory of Leipzic 
(1813). By the Treaty of Vienna (1815) 
Prussia recovered her possessions west of the 
Idbc, and acquired Berg and Jiilich, parts of 
Saxony and Wcstidudia, and the whole of 
Pomerania; but she gave up her Polish 
acquisitions save Posen to Russia, P'ricshmd 
to Holland, and Ansbach and Bayreuth to 
Bavaria. 'The latter part of (his reign was 
one of reaction. 'The ilcmocratic movements 
of 1819 and 1830 were rigorously suppressed 
and the freedom of the press curtailed! 
Nevertheless, provincial diets were cstab- 
lislicd (182.H; the (iiiances were put on a 
better footing; the system of taxation was 
greatly improved ; education was encouraged, 
and the Zollvcrcin or customs union was 
established. The king was a most excellent 
man, but his public conduct was marked by 
indecision and narrownc.ss. Sec works by 
Ffvlert (1842 4(>), Ilahn (3rd cd. 1877), 
Dunckcr (1877), and Hint/e (1915). 

Frcdcrick-Wiiliam IV (1795 1861), suc- 
ceeded his father, F'rcdcrick-William III, in 
1840. He beg, an his rcig.n by g.ranting minor 
reforms and promising radical changes, but 
always evaded the fultilmcnt of these pledges. 
He was pos.sc.s.scd by vagate ideas of the divine 
right of kings, and by a mystic pietism. He 
refused tlic imperial crown ollcred him by 
the Liberal Frankfurt Diet in 1849, and 
opposed the popular movement of 1848; but 
when the people stormcil the arsenal and 
seized the palace of the Prince of Prussia 
(afterwards William 1), the king granted a 
representative parliament (1850). In 1857, 
alBictcd with insanity, he resigned the admin- 
istration to his brother, who from 1858 acted 
as regent till Ids accession, as William 1, on 
the death of Frcdcrick-Wiiliam, .lanuary 2, 
1861. See Lives by Ranke ( 1878), Peterstiortf 
(1900); and Valentin, Ilisturv of thv iicnnan 
Revolution LW 49 (abridged tr'ans. 1940), 

FRKDIHHCK-VVIlLi AM, Duke of Brunswick 
(1771 1815), Prussian soldier, born Octobers, 
fought for Prussia against F’ ranee in 1792 
and 1806, when he was taken prisoner and 
Napoleon vetoed his accession to the duchy. 
He raised a free corps in Bohemia, and 
in 1809, with his 700 * black hussars’ and 
800 infantry, achieved a masterly retreat to 
Brunswick, Blsllcth and Fhig.land, He subse- 
quently took part in the Peninsular war, and 
received from the British government £()000 
a year, which ho retained until his accession 
to his duchy in 1813. Ho joined the allied 
army after the return of Napoleon from 
Elba, and fell while leading his Black 
Bnmswickers at Ouatre Bras, Juno 16. See 
Lile by Spelir (2nd cd. 1861). 

FREEMAN, (1) Edward Augmstas (1823«92), 
English historian, bora at flarborne, Stalls, 
and educated at Trinity College, Oxford, 
succeeded Stubbs as regius professor of 
Modern History. Among his prolific output 
are his HLstory of federal aovernment (1863) 
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and History of the Norman Conquest (1867- 
1876). His work, however, is now outdated. 
He died at Alicante, Spain, on one of his 
numerous travels abroad. See Life by 
Stephens (1895). 

(2) John (1880-1929), English poet, born in 
London, rose from clerk to secretary and 
director of an insurance company (1927). 
His Stone Trees (1916) and other volumes of 
poetry made his reputation. He won the 
Hawthornden Prize with Poems New and Old 
in 1920 and wrote studies of George Moore 
(1922) and Herman Melville (1926). 

(3) Walter (1895- ), American neuro- 

logist, was born at Philadelphia. He is a 
leading expert on neurosurgery, and developed 
the operation of prefrontal lobotomy, which 
is used in the relief of manic-depression. 

FREEMAN-THOMAS, Freeman. See 
WiLUNGDON. 

FREGE, Gottlob, /ruy'gcJ (1848-1925), German 
logician, lectured in mathematics at Jena, 
and in his Begriffsschrift ‘ Concept-script ’ 
(1879) outlined the first complete system of 
symbolic logic, incorporating that of Boole 
(q.v.), with the aim of demonstrating that 
mathematics is free from the taint of 
psychologism by proving it to be an extension 
of logic. The technical difficulties involved 
gave rise to his distinctive philosophical 
doctrines, forcefully set out in his Grundlagen 
der Arithmetik (1884; tr. J. L. Austin 1950). 
His final work, Grundgesetze der Arithmetik 
(1893-1903), contained a postscript acknow- 
ledging that Bertrand Russell had spotted a 
contradiction, the famous antinomy of 
classes, a solution to which Russell and 
Whitehead attempted to provide in their 
Principia Mathematica. Frege’s distinction 
between the ‘ sense ’ and ‘ reference * of a 
proposition, necessary for his defence of the 
objectivity of numbers, was brilliantly 
countered by Russell’s Theory of Descrip- 
tions, but in part resurrected in 1950 by 
Strawson’s criticisms of the latter. See 
P. Geach and M. Black, Philosophical 
Writings of Gottlob Frege (1952). 
FREILIGRATH, Ferdinand, //-r/Zg-ra/ir (1810- 
1876), German poet and democrat, born at 
Detmold, abandoned commerce for literature, 
but became a protagonist of German democ- 
racy and his writings became more and more 
political. He was obliged to seek safety in 
Belgium and Britain, for his Glaubensbekennt- 
nis. Fie returned to Germany in 1848 and 
became leader of the democratic party. He 
was again expelled after a trial for his poem 
Die Toden an die Lebenden (1848). He 

translated many English classics into German. 
See his poems (ed. Liddell, 1950); Lives by 
Schmidt- Weissenfels (1876), Buchner (1881), 
G. Freiligrath (1889); and a study by Gudde 
(1922). 

FRELINGHXJYSEN, fra/ling-M-zen, (1) 

Frederick (1753-1804), American statesman, 
father of (3) and uncle of (2), raised a corps 
of artillery, and fought in the revolutionary 
war, and was a member of the Continental 
Congress in 1778 and 1782-83, and a U.S. 
senator in 1793-96. 

(2) Frederick Theodore (181 7-85), American 
senator, nephew of (1), succeeded in 1839 to 
his uncle’s practice. He was attorney-general 


of New Jersey in 1861-66, afterwards sat in 
the U.S. Senate, where he carried a bill 
against polygamy, and was secretary of state 
in Arthur’s cabinet, 1881-85. 

(3) Theodore (1787-1861), American lawyer 
son of (1), practised law in Newark, became 
state attorney-general, a U.S. senator 
(1829-35), and chancellor of New York 
University; in 1844 he was nominated for 
the vice-presidency. In 1850 he was chosen 
president of Rutgers College, New Bruns- 
wick. 

FREMONT, John Charles, free-mont 
(1813-90), American explorer, was born 
at Savannah, Georgia, became in 1835 a 
teacher of mathematics in the navy and in 
1838 started surveying- In 1842 he crossed 
the Rocky Mountains (where a peak is named 
after him), and demonstrated the feasibility 
of an overland route across the continent. 
In 1843 he explored the Great Salt Lake, 
advancing to the mouth of the Columbia 
River; and in 1845 examined the continental 
watershed. After participating in the 
annexation of Upper California in 1847, he 
started in 1848 upon a fourth expedition 
along the upper Rio Grande. In 1849 he 
crossed over to California, where he settled, 
and next year became senator of the new 
state. In 1853 he conducted a fifth expedition. 
In 1856 he was the Republican and anti- 
slavery candidate for the presidency; nomi- 
nated again in 1864, he withdrew in favour 
of Lincoln. He served in the regular army 
as major-general (1861-62), but resigned 
rather than serve under General Pope. In 
1873 the French authorities sentenced him 
in absence to imprisonment for fraud in 
connection with the Southern Pacific railway 
scheme. Fremont was governor of Arizona 
in 1878-82, and died in New York. He 
published, besides accounts of his explora- 
tions, Memoirs of My Life (1886). See his 
wife’s Souvenirs of My Time (1887), Lives by 
Bigelow (1856), Bashford (1928), Nevins 
(1928) and Goodwin (1930), 

FREMY, Edmond, fray-mee (1814-94), French 
chemist, prepared anhydrous hydrogen 
fluoride, wrote on the synthesis of rubies, and 
worked on the ferrates, the colouring of 
flowers, saponification of fats, &c. 

FRENCH, John, Earl of Ypres (1852-1925), 
British field-marshal (1913), born at Ripple, 
Kent, joined the navy (like his father) in 
1866, the army in 1874, distinguished 
himself with the 19th Hussars in Sudan 
1884-85, and by an unbroken record of 
success as cavalry commander in S. Africa 
1899-1901. Chief of Imperial General Staff 
1911-14, he held supreme command of the 
British Expeditionary Force in France 
1914-15, and then of the Home Forces. 
O.M. (1914), K.P, (1917), Viscount (1915), 
Earl (1921), lord lieutenant of Ireland 
1918-21, he got a grant of £50,000 in 1919. 
See his 1914 (1919). 

FREND, William (1757-1841), English re- 
former and mathematician, born at Canter- 
bury, graduated at Cambridge as second 
wrangler, turned Unitarian in 1787, and 
became an actuary. He wrote on political 
economy, astronomy, &c. 

FRENEAU, Philip, -no (1752-1832), American 
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saiior-poct, commanded a privateer in the 
War of Independence, was captured by llie 
British, and wrote The British Prison Ship 
(1781), and the shorter poems The Itniian 
Baryin}^t Ground and Thr VViid Honevsuek/c, 
Sec Life by L. Leary (1941). 

FRENSSEN, Giisliiv (I863-J945), German 
novelist, born a carpenter’s son at Barit in 
Holstein, studied for the church but turned 
to writing and attracted attention by his 
Jdrn Uhl (1901), a novel of peasant life. 
Hilligenlei (1906), a life of Christ set in a 
Germanic background, aroused much con- 
troversy. Other works include Der Pastor von 
Poggsee ( 1 922) and Lcbenshericht ( 1 94 1 ). See 
studies by W. Alberts (1922) and O. Hauser 
(1936). 

F'RERE, freer, (1) Sir llcnry Bartle Edward 
(1815-84), British colonial administrator, 
was born at Clydach in Brecknock, and 
studied at Hailcybury. As chief-com- 
missioner of Sind he kept order during the 
Mutiny. He was governor of Bombay 
(1862-67). In 1872 he signed a treaty with 
the Sultan of Zanzibar abolishing the slave- 
trade. In 1877 he was appointed g.ovcrnor 
of the Cape and High Commissioner in 
South Africa. T he proposed confederation 
of the South African colonies was frustrated 
by the action of the Boers and by the Kallir 
(1877-78) and Zulu (1878 79) wars; and Sir 
Bartle Frerc’s treatment of the Zulus was 
keenly debated. Recalled in 1880, he 
devoted himself to his duties as president of 
various learned societies and to the promotion 
of missionary work. Me published several 
works on Indian and African subjects. See 
Lives by Martincau (1895) and WorsfokI 
(1923). 

(2) John Ilookhani (1769- 1841), linglish 
diplomat, wit and translator, was born in 
London, and educated at Eton and Cains 
College, Cambridge. He entered the Foreign 
Oilicc, in 1796 was returned (or Looe, 
supported Pitt’s government, and contributed 
to the Anti-Jacobiti; among his verse arc 
J'he Loves of the Triangles^ a parody on 
Darwin’s Loves of the Plants, and The Needy 
Knife-grinder written in collaboration with 
his school friend, Cantiing (q.v.). Under- 
secretary for foreign alfairs (179’9), he was 
appointed envoy to Lisbon (1800), and twice 
minister to Spam (1802 and 1808). Recalled 
after the retreat to Corufia, he retired in 1821 
to Malta, where he devoted himself to Greek, 
Hebrew and Maltese. Frerc’s clover mock- 
heroic Specimen of an intended National Work 
by William and Robert Whistle craft (1817) 
suggested its ottava riina to Byron for his 
JBeppo; but his fame rests on his admirable 
translations of the Acharnians, Knights, Birds, 
and Frogs of Aristophanes, published in 1907, 
See Memoir prefixed to his Works (1871), and 
Lives^by Besting (1899) and von Eichlcr 

FRifiRON, Elie Catherine, /mjv-rJ (1718- 76), 
French critic, was a professor in the CoU6ge 
Louis le Grand, and wrote in defence of 
church and king against Voltaire and the 
Encyclop6distes, Sec work on him by 
Comou (1922). 

FRESCOBALjDI, Girolamo (1583-1643) 
Italian composer, born in Rome, studied the 
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organ at Ferrara cathedral, became organist 
at Sla Mann in Frastcvcrc, Rome,"" and 
travelled much in the Low Countries. From 
1608 until his tiealh he was organist at St 
Peter’s in Rome. He composed chtclly organ 
works and madrig.als. 

ERKSENIUS, Karl Reniighis, -rav'- (KSIH- 97) 
Cierman ciieinist, revised editions of whose 
tables for cpialiiativc and quantitative 
anal^’sis are still being used. 

ERIOSNAVK, Roger de la, f/vn-- (1885-1925), 
F'rench artist, horn at Le Mans. He studied 
in Paris and was ifiOuenccd by C6/,annc; he 
associated with Jacques Villon in the Section 
d’Or group. After PH? he produced a 
number of sensitive paintings with a cubist 
approach, making use of elegant curves and 
C 'c/a n nesq ue co 1 o ur. 

FRESNEL, Augustin fray-nel (1788- 

1827), F'rench physicist, horn' at Broglie, 
hecamc head of the departfueut of public 
works at Paris, was elected F.R.S, in 1 825 and 
awarded the Rumtbrd meilal in 1827, He 
died of tuberculosis. His optical investiga- 
tious contributed materially to the cstaldish- 
menl of the uittlu}alt)ry ^ theory of light, 
he invented the well-known ctmipound 
lighthouse lens and in'oduced circuhuiy 
polarized lig.ht fiy means oi‘ a special prism 
(F'rcsners rhomb). See his Works, with Life 
by Arago (18()() 70). 

ERF’JJ l>,./hm4 ( 1 ) Anna ( 1 895 ), Viennese 

born British psychoatialvsl. daug.hter of (3), 
became chairman of the V'^ienna Psycho- 
analytical Society and cmigratcil with her 
father to F.ondon in 19,18, where she organized 
(1940 45) a residential war nursery for 
homeless children. She has ivuidc important 
contributions to child psychology. Her 
works include Introduction to Psyduhonnlysis 
for'J'eachers(T)M ; tr. 1949) and 7'he Fgo and 
the Mechanism of Defence (1937; tr, 1948). 

(2) Lucian (1922 ' ). British artist, grand- 
son of (3). He was mainly self-iaughl, and 
his portraits have many allinitics with the 
naive, uncompromising realism of Primitive 
painters. His portrait of the artist Francis 
Bacon is in the 'Fate Gallery, Fondon. 

(3) Sigmund (1856 1939), Austrian founder 
of psycho-analysis, ‘ the C'opernicus of the 
Mind \ father of (1)> vvas born May 6, at 
Freiburg, Moravia, of Jewish parentage. 
Inspired by Ciocthe’s e.s.say on nature, he 
studied medicine at Vienna, hut original 
work in physiology delayed his graduation 
until 1881. He tficn specialized in neurology 
and, spurred on by the discewery of the 
Viennese physician Breuer, that hysteria can 
be cured by making a patient recall painful 
memories under hypnosis, studied under 
Charcot (q.v.) in Paris (1885) and changed 
over from neurology to psycho-pathology. 
'To appease his frowning colleagues in 
Vienna, he pul>lished on his return two 
strictly neurological studies on aphasia (1891) 
and cerebral pandysis, before risking, with 
Breuer, the joint publication of Studien Uber 
Ilysterie (1895), Finding hypnosis inade- 
quate, Freud gradually substituted the 
method of " free association allowing the 
patient to ramble on with his or her thoughts 
when in a state of relaxed consciousness and 
interpreting the data, an abundance of 
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childhood and dream recollections. He 
became convinced, despite his own puritan 
sensibilities, of the fact of infantile sexuality. 
This became the basis of his theory and cost 
him his friendship with Breuer (1897), lost 
him many patients and isolated him from the 
always conservative medical profession. He 
worked on alone, publishing in 1900 his 
magnum opus, Die Traiimdeiitung^ ‘ The 
Interpretation of Dreams % an exhaustive 
study of dream material, including his own, 
which showed that dreams, like neuroses, 
are disguised manifestations of repressed 
wishes of a sexual origin. Repression, which 
differs profoundly from mere conscious 
suppression, Freud explained by reference 
to a vast reservoir of unconscious, irrational 
mental activity, the id^ comprising the crude 
appetites and impulses, loves and hates, 
particularly those connected with what he 
termed the oedipus complex, the infant’s 
craving for exclusive possession of the parent 
of the opposite sex. These impulses, at 
variance with civilized behaviour, are 
repressed by the ego, a portion of the id 
which at an early stage has become differenti- 
ated from it. At a later stage, the super-ego 
(conscience) develops out of the ego, deter- 
mining what is acceptable to the ego and 
what must be repressed. Repressions 
disappear from consciousness but live on in 
the id. In sleep or in day dreaming the ego 
relaxes its control and the repressed impulses 
may succeed in pushing themselves into 
consciousness, but not until the reduced 
powers of the ego have exercised a censorship, 
by distorting the unacceptable character of 
the dream material into something meaning- 
less but acceptable. Psycho-analysis seeks to 
uncover these repressions for what they are 
and replace them by acts of judgment. In 
1902, Freud was appointed to an extra- 
ordinary professorship, despite previous 
academic anti-Semitism in Vienna and began 
to gather disciples, who formed the original 
‘ Psychological Wednesday Society Out of 
this grew the Vienna Psycho-analytical 
Society (1908) and in 1910, with Jung as first 
president, the International Psycho-analytical 
Association, which included such names as 
Adler, Jung, Steckel, Rank, Eitingon, 
Abraham, Ferenezi, Jones and Brill. Two 
further major works, Freud’s Fsychopathologie 
des Ailtagslebens, ‘ Psychopathology of Every- 
day Life ’ (1904) and Drei Abhandlungen ziir 
Sexualtlieorie, ‘ Three Essays on the Theory 
of Sexuality ’ (1905), met with heated, 
uncomprehending opposition and it was not 
before 1930, when Freud was awarded the 
Goethe prize, that his work no longer aroused 
active opposition from public bodies. Even 
Adler and Jung diverged from tlie Freudian 
theory by seeking to remove the central 
emphasis on sexuality. Adler, who broke 
with Freud in 1911, developed a psychology 
of the ego and Jung, who followed in 1913, 
a highly complex system of basic human 
types and ‘ the collective unconscious 
Ernest Jones in 1912 formed a committee of 
senior collaborators pledged to uphold the 
basic Freudian conceptions. Psycho-analysis 
thenceforth was a creed as well as a science. 
In 1933, Hitler banned psycho-analysis in 


Germany and did Freud the honour of 
publicly burning his books. In March 1938, 
after Austria had been overrun, Freud and his 
family were extricated from the hands of the 
Gestapo by diplomatic representations and 
allowed to emigrate after Freud had signed a 
document to the effect that no pressure had 
been placed upon him by the Nazi govern- 
ment. His offer to add ‘ I can recommend 
the Gestapo to anyone ’ was turned down. 
He settled in Hampstead, London, and died 
there September 23, 1939, from cancer of 
the jaw which had troubled him for sixteen 
years. Freud’s work effected a profound 
revolution in man’s attitude towards and 
comprehension of his mental processes, 
constituting, after Copernicus and Darwin, 

‘ a third blow to man’s self-esteem On his 
eightieth birthday, Thomas Mann delivered 
an address in his honour and he was elected 
a corresponding member of the Royal 
Society. Other important writings are a 
work on humour (1905), Totem und Tabu 
(1913), Jenseits des Lustprinzips, ‘ Beyond the 
Pleasure Principle’ (1919-20), Das Ich und 
Das Es ‘ Ego and Id ’ (1923), and his con- 
troversial view of religion in DieZukunft einer 
Illusion, ‘ The Future of an Illusion ’ (1927). 
He collaborated with Albert Einstein in Why 
War? (1933). See his illuminating auto- 
biographical study (tr. J. Strachey, 1935) and 
definitive Life by E. Jones (1953-57), the 
standard edition of his works, tr. J. Strachey 
in collaboration with Anna Freud (1953-58), 
memoirs by H. Sachs (1945), M. Freud 
(1957), E. Jones (1957) and studies, ed. B. 
Nelson (1958), Psycho-analysis and Contem- 
porary Thought, CQ. J. D. Sutherland (1958) 
and P. Ricff (1960). 

FREUND, Wi\ht\m,froyntmoe-9A), German 
lexicographer, born at Kempen in Posen, 
taught at Breslau, &c. On his Wdrterbuch 
der lateinischen Sprache (1834-45) most Eng- 
lish Latin dictionaries are based. 
FREYBERG, Bernard, 1st Baron Freyberg, 
frtbirg (1889- ), British general, born in 

London, was educated at Wellington College, 
New Zealand. In the 1914-18 war he served 
with the Royal Naval Division in Gallipoli 
and France; winning the V.C. at Beaumont 
Hamel. After experience in the Southern 
Command and at the War Office, in the war 
of 1939-45 he was given command of the 
New Zealand Forces. Sent to New Zealand 
as governor-general, on his return in 1953 
he was appointed deputy constable and 
lieutenant-governor of Windsor Castle. He 
was created K.C.B. and K.B.E. in 1942, 
and raised to the peerage in 1951. 
FREYCINET, Charles Louis de Saulces de, 
fray-see-nay (1828-1923), French statesman, 
born at Foix, Ari^ge, was originally an 
engineer. In 1870 he was called by Gambetta 
to the war department; his conduct there he 
described in La Guerre en province (1871). 
Four times premier, he wrote on engineering, 
sanitation, <fcc., and was admitted to the 
Academy of Sciences and to the French 
Academy (1890). 

FREYTAG, frl-taKB., (1) Georg Wilhelm 
Friedrich (1788-1861). German orientalist, 
was born at Liineberg, and became professor 
of Oriental Languages at Bonn in 1819. His 
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reputation rests on his Lexicon Arabico- 
Latinuni (1830-37) and works on Arabic 
literature and history. 

(2) Gustav (1816-95), German novelist and 
playwright, was born at Kreuzburg in Silesia, 
and in 1839-47 was privat-doceni of Gennan 
in Breslau University. A deputy to the 
North German Diet, he attended the Prussian 
crown-prince in the Franco-German cam- 
paign (1870). His comedies and other plays 
— Die Valentine (1846), Die Journalist en 
(1853), &c. — proved brilliant successes; but 
his greatest achievement is Soil and Uaben 
(1855) a realistic novel orGcrman commercial 
life (Eng. trans. Debit and Credit^ 1858). It 
was followed, but not equalled, by l>ie 
Verlonie Jlandschrift (1864; Eng. The .Lost 
Manuscript, 18<>5), and the scries (1872-81) 
called Die Ahnen. He died at Wiesbaden. 
See his Reminiscences (Eng. trans. 1890), and 
study by R. Koebner (1926). 

FRICK, Wilhclni (1877 1946), CJcrman pt)li- 
tician, born at Alscnz, participated in Hitler’s 
Munich Putsch (1923), led the Nazi laction in 
the Reichstau from 1924 and as minister of 
the Interior from 1933 banned 'I'radc Union- 
ism and freedom ol'lhc press, and encouraged 
anti-Semitism. Ousted by Himmler in 1943, 
he became ‘ Protector ’ of Bohemia and 
Moravia. He was found guilty of war- 
crimes at Nuremberg and executed. 
FRICKER, Peter Racine (1920' ), luig.lish 
composer, born in London, was educated at 
St Paul’s school and the Royal C'ollcge of 
Music, served in the Royal Air b'orcc (1940 
1946) and then continued his studies under 
Sciber. He became musical director of 
Morlcy College, London, in 1952. 'riic 
inn lienee of Bartok and Schoenberg is 
apparent in such works as the Strin}^ Quartet 
in One Movement (1948), the Idrst Symphony 
(1948-49) and the Sonata for Violin and Piano 
(1950). Later works include the Cello Sonata 
(1956), an oratorio and music for films. 
FRIDA, Emil. Sec VKCHUCKir. 
FRIDESWIDE, St, frkVCsweed-i^ (d. c. 735), 
English abbess and the patroness of Oxford, 
was the daughter of Did a, an calclonnan 
there. She preferred the religious life to 
marriage with Algar, a Mercian noble, who, 
coming in search of her, was struck blind. 
Founder of the abbey which became Christ 
Church, Oxford, she died November 14, 
and was canonized in 1481. Sec Life by 
F. Goldie (1881). 

FRIEDEL, Charles, /ree We/ (1832-99), French 
chemist, latterly professor of Organic 
Chemistry at the Sorbonne, worked on the 
roduction of artificial minerals (diamonds) ; 
e and Crafts gave their names to a reaction 
for the synthesis of benzene homologues. 
FRIEDEAND, Valentin, freeddant (1490- 
1556), German educationist, more commonly 
known as Trotzendorf from his birthplace 
near Gorlitz, studied under Luther and 
Melanchthon at Wittenberg. Settling at 
Goldberg in Silesia, he founded a school in 
1531 which was run entirely by the boys 
themselves, the older boys teaching the 
ounger and the administrative side regulated 
y a parliament of boys. See Lives by 
Kohler (1848), Loschke (1856), and Sturm 
(1889). 


FRIEND, Sir John (d. 1<>9()), English .liicobitc 
conspiriitor aiul London brewer, knighted by 
James 11 in 1685, and executed for conspiring 
against William III. 

FRIES, frees, (1) Elias (1794 1878), Swedish 
botanist, was professor at U[>psaki, and 
keeper of the hedanie g.ardcn there, lie 
wrote on fungi, lichens and the llorii of 
Scandinavia, ami introdnecil a new dassi- 
ticatory system. I hc genus Lrcesia is named 
after him. 

(2) Jakob h'ricilrich (1773 1843), (Jerman 
philosopher, horn at Barby in Prussian 
Sa.xony, lectured at Heidelberg, was deprived 
of his Jena professorship Philosophy for 
participation in the democratic disturbances 
of 1819, but in 1824 was apptnnicd to the 
chair of Physics and Mathematics there, lie 
attempted to use intuitiv^e. jisyehology as a 
basis of a new critical philosophy of Kant. 
See works by Henke (18<)7), Cirapengicsser 
(1882) and Idsenhaus (1906). 
FKIESE-<;RKENK, William (1855 1921), 
British pioneer the motion-picture, was 
born in Bristol. His first successful picture, 
using, celluloid film, was shown in public in 
1890, in which year his invention was 
^latcntcd. His exiierimcnts included thrcc- 
dimcnsiimal and colour ciuemalog.raphy. He 
tlied almost penniless. 

FKIESZ, (Emile) Othon, frees (1879 1949), 
F’rcneh painter, born at le Havre, attended 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts, and studied with 
Bounat and Dufy (q.v.). At first an enthusi- 
astic impressionist, he was later influenced 
by <,’e/,unnc. After extensive travelling in 
Europe, he exhibited at the Salon des 
Independanls and beg, an teaching his art of 
‘ measure and rhythm without regard for 
rules ’. His work inay be seen in tlic Luxem- 
bourg (portrait of his wife) and in many 
Cierman and French g, allcries. Sec study by 
A. Salmon (1920). 

FRIPP, the name of two F’nglish water-colour 
painters, both born at. Bristol: 

(1) Alfred Downing (1822 95), brother of 
(2), a member of the Royal Society of Painters 
in Water-colour (1846), he lived in Italy 
(1850 '59) and paintetl many pictures of 
Italian, Welsh and F.nglish scenes, including 
yotitt}* Tnsdotid ‘010,1 The Dish Mother. 

(2) George Arthur (1814 96), brother of (1 ). 
studied painting at Bristol and travelled in 
Italy before settling in London and attracting 
Turner’s praise with Mont Plane (1848, 
I..ivcrpool gallery); was elected a member of 
the Royal Society of Painters in Water-colour 
(1845) and was its secretary from 1848 until 
his resignation in 1854. He excelled in 
English river scenes and Scott isli and Welsh 
mountain scenery w'hich he executed with 
delicate atmospheric cficcls. 

FRISCH, Otto Robert (1904 - ), Austrian 
physicist, born in Vienna, became in 1939 
head of the nuclear physics division at 
Harwell, and in 1947 professor of Natural 
Philosophy at Cambridge. He and Meitner 
first used the term ’ nuclear fission ’ (1939). 
Ho was elected F.R.S. in 1948. See his Meet 
the Atoms (1947). 

FRITH, (1) Joliii (1503 33), linglish Protestant 
martyr, born at Westerham, Kent, from 
Eton passed to King’s College, Cambridge, 
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whence in 1525 Wolsey summoned him to 
his new foundation at Oxford. A year later 
suspicion of heresy drove him to Marburg, 
where he saw much of Tyndale and Patrick 
Hamilton, and wrote several Protestant 
treatises. Venturing back in 1532, he was 
burned at Smithfield. 

(2) William Powell (1819-1909), English 
painter, born at Aldfield, Yorkshire, amply 
fulfilled his father’s ambition for him to 
become an artist by being elected A.R.A. at 
twenty-six. By selling both paintings and 
their copyright, he made himself the wealthiest 
artist of his time. The pre-Raphaelites, with 
some justification, criticized the vulgarity of 
his historical and genre works, but he took 
a new direction with his huge canvases of 
Victorian scenes, Ramsgate Sands (1854; 
bought by Queen Victoria for Buckingham 
Palace), Derby Day (1858, National Gallery) 
and The Railway Station (1862; Holloway 
College), which were hailed by Ruskin as the 
art of the future. They display a graphic 
touch and flair for composition and have, 
although by no means great art, acquired 
a period charm. Only his The First Cigarette 
(1870) outraged the sensibilities of his 
patrons. I-Ic was elected R.A. in 1852 and 
continued to exhibit until 1902. See his 
Autobiography, cd. N. Wallis (1957). 
FROBENIUS, Joannes (1460-1527), German 
printer, founded a printing-oflicc at Basel 
(1491), and issued 300 works, including a 
Vulgate, Erasmus, Tcrtullian, Ambrose, and 
Greek New Testament (1496). 

FROBERGER, Johann Jakob (1616-67), 
German composer, born at Stuttgart. A 
pupil of Frcscobaldi, he was court organist 
at Vienna (1637-57), and made concert tours 
to Italy, Paris, London and Brussels. Of his 
many compositions, the best remembered 
arc his suites for harpsichord. 

FROBISHER, Sir Martin (c. 1535-94), 

English sailor, was born at Altofts near 
Wakefield, Yorkshire. Sent to sea as a boy, 
he traded to Guinea and elsewhere, and 
seems early to have become possessed by his 
dream of a north-west passage to Cathay. 
He set sail northwards, June 7, 1576, with 
the Gabriel and the Michael of 20 tons each 
and a pinnace of 10 tons, their total comple- 
ment thirty-five men. The pinnace foundered, 
the Michael deserted, but Frobisher, almost 
lost off the coast of Greenland, reached 
Labrador on July 28. From two subsequent 
expeditions, he brought back ‘ black earth ’ 
which was supposed to be gold from Frobisher 
bay. In 1585 he commanded a vessel in 
Drake’s expedition to the West Indies, and 
was knighted for his services against the 
Armada. He married a daughter of Lord 
Wentworth, settled down for a while, but was 
soon again scouring the seas for the treasure- 
ships of Spain ; at the siege of Crozon near 
Brest in November 1594 he received a wound 
of which he died at Plymouth on the 22nd. 
His Three Voyages were edited by Stefansson 
(1938). Sec Lives by Rev. F. Jones (1878) 
and Dawlish (1956). 

ERODING, Gustav, fros'- (1860-1911), 
Swedish poet, born near Karlstad, studied at 
Uppsala, became a schoolmaster and 
journalist, became insane in 1898 and 


reappeared as a pious writer in 1909. jPerhaps 
the greatest Swedish lyric poet, he is often 
compared with Burns. His use of dialect and 
folksong rhythm in his portrayal of local 
characters in Guitarr och dragharmonika 
(1891) and Rdgglerd paschaser (1895) turned 
to tragic lyricism in his Stank och flikar 
(1896). 

FROEBEL, Friedrich Wilhelm August, 
(1782-1852), German educationist, was born 
at Oberweissbach, studied at Jena, Gottin- 
gen and Berlin, and in 1805 began teaching 
at Frankfurt-am-Main. In 1816 he put into 
practice his educational system, whose aim, 
to help the child’s mind to grow naturally 
and spontaneously, he expounded in Die 
Menschenerziehung (1826). Catholic opposi- 
tion foiled his attempts to establish a school 
near Lucerne (1831). After starting an 
orphanage at Burgdorf in Bern, where he 
began to train teachers for educational work, 
he in 1836 opened his first Kindergarten 
school at Blankenburg. The rest of his life 
was spent in the organizing of kindergarten 
schools. See his works, collected by Lange 
(new ed. 1874), by Seidel (1883); Chief 
Writings on Education (trans. 1912); Auto- 
biography (trans. 1886); Letters (trans. 1891), 
and works by Shirreff (1887), Pappenheim 
1893), Hauschmann (1900), E. R. Murray 
1914), Priifer (1927), Priestman (1946). 

FROHLICH, Alfred. See Babinski. 

FROHSCHAMMER, Jakob, fro'shamm-er 
(1821-93), German Catholic theologian and 
philosopher, born near Ratisbon, became 
widely known by his history of dogma (1850) 
which was banned by the pope. In an 9 ther 
work, he championed freedom of science 
from the church. He founded the first 
Liberal Catholic paper, Athendum, in which 
he gave an account of Darwin’s theory. He 
was excommunicated in 1871. See his 
autobiography (1888). 

FROISSART, Jean, frwah-sahr (c. 1333- 
c. 1405), French historian and poet, was born 
at Valenciennes, educated for the church, but 
at nineteen began to write the history of the 
wars of his time. In 1 360 he went to England, 
where he received a gracious welcome from 
Philippa of Hainault, wife of Edward III, 
who appointed him clerk of her chamber. In 
1364 he travelled in Scotland, where he was 
the guest of King David Bruce and of the 
Earl of Douglas. In 1366 he went to 
Aquitaine with the Black Prince; in 1368 he 
was in Italy, possibly with Chaucer and 
Petrarch, at the marriage of the Duke of 
Clarence. For a time he was curate at 
Lestines in the diocese of Li6ge; and was 
afterwards at various continental courts. 
About 1390 he settled in Flanders, and 
resumed work on his Chronicle. In 1395 he 
revisited England, and was cordially wel- 
comed by Richard II. He then returned to 
Chimay, where he had obtained a canonry, 
and where he may have died. Froissart’s 
famous book deals with the period 1326-1400. 
Mainly occupied with the affairs of France, 
England, Scotland and Flanders, he supplies 
much valuable information about Germany, 
Italy and Spain, and|even touches occasion- 
ally on Hungary and the Balkan peninsula. 
Except for the first part (1326-56, finished in 
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1 360), he gathered his materials in courts and 
on highways, from the lords and knights, 
the squires and heralds, whom he encoun- 
tered. The charm of his book is perennial. 

He is of all mediaeval chroniclers the most 
vivid and entertaining, accurate and impartial 
in his statements. The main defects in his 
work arc the frequent repetitions and the 
negligent arrangement. He likewise wrote 
a considerable number of verses halladi’s, 
rottdeauXy vfrelafs, &c. : the Round Table 
metrical romance, MHiador^ was discovered 
in 1894. See studies by Mary Darmesteter 
(Irans. 1895), Ncwbolt (1900), F. S. Shears 
(1930) and M. Wilmottc (Brussels 1947.). 
FROMENT, Nicolas, fra-md (fl. 1450 90), 
French painter, who has left some fine 
examples of the late Gothic style containing 
features surprisingly Flemish in appearance. 

He v\as court painter to King Rem?, whose 
portrait is incorporated in his masterpiece, 
a tryptich in the cathedral of Aix-cn- 
Provcncc, having as its centrepiece Moses and 
the burning bush. 

FROMENTFN, Kngime, (1 820 76), 

French painter and author, born at Fa 
Rochelle, studied law but turned to painting 
under Cabat in Paris. Visits to Algeria and 
the Near Fast provided him with material for 
brush and pen: Chasse att faucon eri Altrdrfr 
and Halfe de cavaliers arahes (hotli in the 
Louvre) arc painted in almost scientific detail, 
their colour and composition betraying the 
influence of Delacroix. His three travel hooks 
also provide vivid pictures of the Algerian 
scene. But he is best known as the author of 
Dominique (1862), a personal novel of groat 
power and beauty, a psychological study of 
his first unhappy love-affair recalled in 
middle-age. Matfres /raufrefois (1876), 
written during a tour of Belgian and Dutch 
art galleries, contains some brilliant art 
criticism. Sec also his Lettres de Jermesse 
(1909) and Corresporukmce (1912). 
FRONTENAC, Iwouis de Buade, Comte de, 
/rJ-Zd-i'w/c (1 620* 98), Frcnch-Canndian states- 
man, served in the army, and in 1672 was 
appointed governor of the French possessions 
in North America. FTc was recalled after 
ten years of quarrelling with the Jesuits, but 
he had gained the confidence of the settlers 
and the respect of the Tndians: and in 1689, 
when to constant attacks from the Iroquois 
a war with England was added, he was again 
sent out. He set the Indians on New England 
villages, repulsed a British attack on Quebec, 
and completely broke the power of the 
Iroquois. He died at Quebec. See books 
by Parkman (1877) and T.a Sueur (1906). 
FRONTINXJS, Sextus Julius (c, a.p. 40 103), 
Roman writer, was appointed Roman 
governor of Britain in 75, was twice consul, 
and m 97 was made superintendent of the 
water-works at Rome. Of works ascribed to 
him (ed. McElwain, 1925, with trans.), the 
Strategematicon, a treatise on war, and the 
De Aqtds Urbis Romae arc genuine, 

FRONTO, Marcus Cornelius (c. a.p. 100-170), 
Roman rhetorician, born at Cirta in Numidia, 
was entrusted by Antoninus Pins with the 
education of Marcus Aurelius and Lucius 
Verus. In 143 he was consul. The two series 
of his letters to Marcus Aurelius, discovered 
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by Mai in 1815, were edited by Niebuhr 
(LSI6), Naber (1867) and Haines (1920 et 
seqA, See sludy by M. D. Brock (191 p) 

FROS'F, (1) John (d. 1877), a tailor, draper 
and mayor o! hisnatiw Newport, Monmouth- 
shire, was sentenced to he hamtod. drawn and 
quartered for leading, a Chartist riot (Novem- 
ber 4, 1839) hut instead was transported for 
fourteen years ti> 'fasmania. He died at 
Stayfieton near Bristol, 

(2) Robert Lee ( 187-: ), American lyric 

poet, ‘the voice of New Fng.land horn at 
San I’rancisco, the son of a New England 
father and Scottish mother. He studied at 
Harvard, but did not gradu:\te and was 
teacher, cobbler and New Hampshire farmer, 
before coming to Britain (1912 15 ), where 
under the cnctniragemcnt ol' Rupert Brooke, 
Abercrombie, and (iibson he puifiished J 
Roy\\’ IF/// (1913) and /Vardt of Doston (1914), 
which gave liim an international reputation. 
Returning in idory \o the United States, he 
continued to write poetry which in character, 
background and situation is essentially New 
F.ngland. He created a new kind of folk 
speech in describing * that which is common 
to experience, bnt uncommon in writing ’ in 
poems which ‘ heg.in in deligjtt and end in 
wisdom '. He was awarded the Bulitzcr 
y»ri/,c in 1924, 1931 and 1937, received a U.S. 
senate, citation of lumour in 1950 and 
honorary doettirates from Oxford and 
C Tunbridge (1957). See C\>/!eefed Poems 
(1951). ami stiulies by (». B. Munson (1927), 
S. (\>x ( 1929), R. I’horjiton (1937) and L. and 
F. Mertins (1947). 

FROUDE, frood, (1) ,lanies .Anthony (1818'“ 
1804). 1‘nglish historian, brother of (2) and 
(3), was horn at Dartiiifdon. Devon, April 23, 
educated at Westminster and Oriel ('ollcgc, 
Oxford, and in 1842 was elected a fellow of 
I'-xcter. He rcccivetl deacon’s orders in 1844, 
and was sometime under Newman’s influence; 
but a change was rcvcakHl in Sbaihovs of f he 
Clouds, by ‘ Zela \ a psychological novel 
(1847, suppressed), and still more in The 
Nemesis of Pair h (1848), which cost Froude 
both fellowship and tdso an educational post 
in 'I'a.smania. For the next few years he 
wrote for f rased s Magaidne (wluch for a 
while he ctiited) and tlic Wesfminsfer Review, 
and in 1856 issued vols. i ii of his History of 
England from the Fall of H’olsey to die 
Spanish Armada, completed itt 12 vols. in 
1869. In this work FVoude shows supreme 
literary ability: hut, like Macaulay, he is a 
man of letters first tind an historian after- 
wards. His views of men and motives arc 
those of the 19th century distorted by his own 
highly individualistic jucigment. 1 1 is brilliant 
essays English in Hreland in the Eighteenth 
Century (1871 74) and Caesar (1879) provide 
further evidence for this criticism. Froude 
was rector of St Andrews in 1869. (n 1874, 
and again in 1875. ho visited the South 
African colonies on a mission from the home 
government, and published his impressions 
in Two Eecturcs on South Africa (1880). As 
Carlyle’s literary executor he edited his 
Reminiscences (1881), MrsK’Carlyle’s Letters 
(1882) and Carlyle’s own' Life (1882-84). 
Later works arc Oceana (1886), a delightful 
account of an Australasian voyage; The 
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English in the West Indies (1888); The Two 
Chiefs of Dunhoy (1889), an Irish historical 
romance; The Earl of Beaconsfield (1890); 
The Divorce of Catharine of Aragon (1891); 
The Spanish Story of the Armada (1892); 
Life and Letters of Erasmus (1894); and 
Lectures on the Council of Trent (1896). In 
1892 ho succeeded Freeman as professor of 
Modern History at Oxford. He died 
October 20, at Salcombe, Devon, and is 
buried there. His power and skill of state- 
ment place him in the ranks of the great 
masters of English prose. See Life by Paul 
(1905). 

(2) Richard Hurrell (1803-36), English 
tractarian, brother of (1) and (3), became in 
1827 fellow and tutor of Oriel. Tracts 9 and 
63 were from his pen. See his Remains 
(1838-39). 

(3) William (1810-79), English engineer and 
mathematician, brother of (I) and (2), became 
in 1837 an assistant to Brunei (q.v.). Retiring 
from professional work in 1846, he devoted 
himself to investigating the conditions of 
naval construction. 

FRUMENTIUS, St (c. 300-c. 380), the apostle 
of Ethiopia, born in Phoenicia, was captured 
while on a voyage by Ethiopians, became 
the king’s secretary, and gradually secured 
the introduction of Christianity, In 326 he 
was consecrated Bishop of Axum by Athan- 
asius at Alexandria. 

FRUNDSBERG, Georg von, froondz-berg 
(1473-1528), German soldier, leader of 
German Landsknechte during the Italian 
wars of Maximilian and Charles V. He 
fought in twenty pitched battles, and Pavia 
(1525) was largely won by him. See Lives by 
Barthold (1833), Heilmann (1868), Miller 
(1928) and Zoepfl (1928). 

FRY, (1) Charles Burgess (1872-1956), 
British sportsman and writer, born in Croy- 
don. He was a triple blue whilst at Oxford 
and subsequently represented Britain in 
soccer, cricket and athletics. For a time he 
held the world record for the long jump. 

(2) Christopher (1907- ), English drama- 
tist, born in Bristol, educated at Bedford 
Modern School, combined schoolmastering 
with a love of the stage, which became a 
full-time occupation on his appointment as 
director of Tunbridge Wells Repertory 
Players (1932-36). In 1940 he became 
director of the Playhouse at Oxford, having 
in the meantime written two pageant-plays, 
Thursday's Child and The Tower, also The Boy 
with a Cart, a charming rustic play on the 
subject of the Sussex saint, Cuthman. After 
service in World War 11 he began a series of 
outstanding plays in free verse, often with 
undertones of religion and mysticism, 
including A Phoenix too Frequent (1946), The 
Firstborn (1946), The Lady's not for Burning 
(1949), Thor, with Angels (1949), Venus 
Observed (1950), A Sleep of Prisoners (1951) 
and The Dark is Light Enough (1954). He 
has also produced highly successful trans- 
lations of Anouilh (q.v.) and Giraudoux 
(q.v.). See study by D. Stanford (1951). 

(3) Sir Edward (1827-1918), great-grand- 
son of (5) and father of (6), was an eminent 
international jurist and cryptogamic botanist. 
He arbitrated in important international 


cases, as in the dispute between the U.S.A. 
and Mexico over the Pious Fund (1902-03) 
and the Casablanca incident (1908-09) 
involving France and Germany. 

(4) Elizabeth (1780-1845), English Quaker 
prison reformer, born May 21, was the third 
daughter of John Gurney, the rich Quaker 
banker. In 1800 she married Joseph Fry, a 
leading London Quaker merchant. Eleven 
children were born of the marriage. In 1810 
she became a preacher among the Friends. 
In 1813 she visited Newgate, and found 300 
women, tried and untried, with their numer- 
ous children, herded together in filth and 
neglect; and thenceforward devoted her life 
to prison reform at home and abroad; she 
also founded hostels for the homeless and 
charity organization societies — and this in 
spite of her husband’s bankruptcy (1828). 
She died at Ramsgate, October 12. See 
Lives by her daughter (1847), Susanna 
Cordcr (1853), Mrs Pitman (1884), J. M. 
Ashby (1892), Hare (1895) and G. K. Lewis 
(1903). 

(5) Joseph (1728-87), English Quaker 
business-man and type-founder, great-grand- 
father of (3), born at Sutton Benger in 
Wiltshire, settled at Bristol as a doctor, but 
went into a pottery enterprise; founded the 
well-known chocolate business; and from 
1764 onwards became eminent as a type- 
founder. 

(6) Roger Eliot (1866-1934), English art 
critic, aesthetic philosopher and painter, son 
of (3), born in London. Although his 
paintings are excellent examples of design, he 
is mainly remembered for his responsibility 
for the spread of the principles of the Post- 
Impressionists (particularly C6zanne) in 
England. He organized the first London 
exhibition of their works in 1910. His essays 
and lectures on art, some of which were 
published in Vision and Design (1920), gave 
him international authority as an art critic 
and as the propounder of an extreme formal 
theory of aesthetics, according to which 
the aesthetic quality of a work of art depends 
on its ‘ significant form ’ or formal charac- 
teristics alone. This theory he modified 
later, especially in French Art (1932). He 
also wrote Transformations (1926), Cezanne 
(1927), Henri Matisse (1930) and Reflections 
on British Painting (1934). See monograph 
by Virginia Woolf (1940), and Clive Bell, 
Old Friends (1956). 

FRYXELL, Anders, fruks'el (1795-1881), 
Swedish historian, was a parish priest from 
1835 to 1847, but thenceforward gave himself 
entirely to literary work at Stockholm, His 
Narratives from Swedish History (46 vols. 
1832-80) have been translated into English 
(M. Howitt, 1844) and in part into many 
other languages. 

FUAD lyfoo'ahd (1868-1936), son of Khedive 
Ismail Pasha (q.v.) and father of Farouk I 
(q.v.), was sultan of Egypt from 1917, king 
from 1922, when the British protectorate w^s 
terminated. 

FUAD PASHA, Mehmed (1814-69), Turkish 
statesman and litterateur, was the son of the 
poet, Izzet-Mollah, became an Admiralty 
physician, but in 1835 took up history and 
politics. After diplomatic service in London 
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and Madrid, ho became grand interpreter to 
the Porte, minister of foreign atTairs (1852 
and 1855), and Grand Vizier (1861-66), To 
him Turkey owed the liatti-shcrif of 1856. 

FUCHS, (1) ICiaus Kniil Julius (PM2 
), former British atom spy, was born at 
Russcisheim near Frankfurt, Germany, the ' 
son of a Protestant pacifist pastor, and was 
taught a creed called * C'hrislian Communism 
Educated at Kiel and Leipzig Universities, 
he escaped from Nazi persecution to Britain 
in 1933. Interned on the outbreak of Wt>rld 
War II, ho was released and naturalized in 
1942, From 1943 he was one of the most 
brilliant of a group of British scientists sent 
to America to work on the atom bomb. In 
1946 he became head of the theoretical 
physics division at Harwell. In March 1950 
he was sentenced to 14 years’ imprisonment 
for disclosing nuclear secrets to the Russians 
over a six-year period. In February 1951 
he was formally deprived of British citizen- 
ship. On his release in June 1959 he became 
an East German citizen. See The Tmitors 
by Alan Morchcad (1952). 

(2) l/conhard (1 SOL 66), German botanist, 
a 'I'ubingcn professor, a pioneer of German 
botany, after whom in 1703 the fuchsia was 
named by Plumicr. 

(3) Sir Vivien Ernest (1908 - ), British 
Antarctic explorer and scientist, leader of 
the Commonwealth Antarctic Expedition 
(1956- 58), born in Kent, the son of a farmer 
of German origin, was educated at Brighton 
College and St John’s, Cambridge, After 
four geological expeditions in East Africa 
(1929 38), he served as major in West 
Africa and Gcrniany during the second World 
War and was mentioned in dispatches. As 
director of the P'alkland Islands ncpendcncics 
Survey (1947) he set up sciciUitic bases on 
Graham Land peninsula, and while marooned 
there for a year, conceived the plan for an 
overland crossing of Antarctica, which 
materialized when in 1955 he was appointed 
leader of the Commonwealth expedition. 
With a party of ten he set out by snow 
tractor from Shacklcton Base, Weddell Sea, 
on November 24, 1957, reached the South 
Pole on January 19, 1958, and continuing via 
Depot 700 with the assistance of Sir Edmund 
Hillary (q.v.) and his New Zealand party, 
reached Scott Base, Victoria Land, on March 
2 to receive news of his knighthood for 
successfully seeing through a full scientific 
programme of geological readings throughout 
the entire 2200 miles, despite Hillary’s advice 
to abandon the scheme because of the late 
season. Fuchs was awarded the gold medal 
of the Royal Geographical Society (1951), 
and its Polar medal (1953) and clasp (1958), 
See his The Crossing of Antarctica (with Sir 
E. Hillary, 1958). 

FUCXNI, Renato, foo-cheefiee (1843-1921), 
Italian writer, born at Monterotondo, near 
Pisa, the son of a country doctor, studied 
agriculture and engineering at Fisa, and 
became city engineer at Florence, Pie had 
a gay wit which found outlet in dialect verse, 
published as Centi Sonetti (1872) under the 
pseudonym of Ncri Tanfucio. When 
Florence ceased to be a capital city Fucini 
lost his post and withdrew to tlie country. 


Le vcglic di Ncri (1884), a collection of tales, 
is his best-known work. AH' aria aperta 
(1897) is reckoned the best modern collection 
of Italian humourtnis navclhr He also 
wrote hooks for cluklren and personal 
anecdotes. 

KUC<;ER, foogAicr, name of a South German 
family of bankers and merchants in the 
early 1 6th centurv which founded lines of 
counts and princes. JoIkihiics (IkjS 1409) 
was a master-weaver, who was born near 
Schwab mil nehen, and settled at Augsburg in 
1368. llis second son, J:icoS> (d. 1469), 
carried on an extensive business. J'hrec 

of his sons cxtcruled their busincs.s to 
an extraordinary degree, married into the 
noblest houses, and were ennobled by the 
Ihupcror Maximilian, who niortjmged to 
them for 10,000 goUl gidden the county of 
Kirchberg and the lor<l,shi(i of Weissenhorn. 
'Mie house attained tlic heiglu of its prosperity 
and innuence under Charles V, when its 
fortunes came to rest on the sons ol' (ieorge 
(d. 1506), founders of tlic (wo chief lines of 
the house of Fugj’.cr. The brothers were 
zealous (Atht>Iics, opponents of Luther. 
C’haiies V made tliem counts, invested them 
with the .still mortgaged properties of 
Kirchberg. and Weissenhorn, attd gave them 
the rights of princes. 'Hk* I-uggers continued 
still to carry on their ccmimerce, increased 
their immense wcaltfi. and attained the 
highest po.sts in the empire. They possessed 
great libraries and art cidleetions, maintained 
painters and musicians, ami encouraged art 
and science. Sec the /Wgge/* Nrwslcitcrs 
(trans. 1924 26) and works by (iciger (1895), 
Stauher (1900), Strieder (1926), Fhrenberg 
(trans. 1928). 

FOHRK'H, Joseph von (1800 76), a Viennese 
religious painter, born at Kratzau in Bohemia, 
Hi.s w'ork can be seen in churches tliroughout 
Austria. 

FULBECKE, William ( 15(^0 r, l(>03), English 
jurist, born at Lincoln, author of Direction or 
Preparation to the Study of the Imw (1600), 
one of the oldest English legal text-books, 
which was still in use in the 19lfi century. 
FUIXiENTIUS, foofgetiAee^oos (468-533), 
Bishop from 507 of Ruspe in Numidia, wrote 
Latin treatises against the Arians and semi- 
Fclagians (cd. by Hurler, Innsbruck 1884). 
See Life by Malfby (Vienna 1884). 

FULLER, (I) Amlrmv (17.54 1815), linglish 
Baptist pastor, born at Wicken, (Cambridge- 
shire, whoso treatise 77/e Cospel worthy of 
all Acceptation (1784), involved him in 
a controversy with the ultra-C'alvinists. In 
1792 ho became Uic first secretary of the 
newly-founded Baptist Missionary Society. 
His other writings include ('a/viuisfic ami 
Socinkm Systems Compared (1793), AV/rf///Vm- 
ism Imkfehsihte (1797), <&c. 

(2) George (1822 84), American artist, born 
at Deerfield, Mass,, best known for his 
landscape and figure paintings, including 
that of Winifred Dysart. See Life (1887). 

(3) John Fretlerick Charles (1878- . ), 
British general, served in the South African 
campaign with the Oxford and Buck.s Light 
Infantry. In the 1914 18 war he^ was 

rominently associated with the Tank Corps, 
ocoming a perfervid advocate of the 
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armour-cum-fighter-plane war of movement English, and a homely shrewd directi^s, but 
as subsequently exploited by Hitler’s Reichs- lacking richness and depth. See Liv^^f him 
wehr. He retired in 1933 to become a by Russell (1844), Bailey (1874), \Morris 
brilliant, if controversial, writer on military Fuller (1886), Broadley (1910), ^^^mn 
subjects. See his Reformation of War (1923), (1935), and study by Roberts (1953). A ^ ^ 

Foundations of the Science of War (1926), FULLER-MAITLAND, John 
Memoirs of an Unconventional Soldier (1856-1936), English musicologist, educated 

and DecAy/ve (3 vols. 1956). at Westminster and at Trinity College, 

(4) Sarah Margaret, Marchioness Ossoli Cambridge, music critic of The Times from 
(1810-50), American writer and critic, was 1889 to 1911 and author of many critical 
born at Cambridgeport, Mass. In Boston works, is remembered especially for his 
she edited The Diaf a periodical devoted to editorship of Grove’s Dictionary of Music 
‘ transcendentalism ’, and wrote Summer on (2nd ed.) and for his work on early music, 
the Lakes (1843). In 1844 she published especially the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book^ of 
Woman in the Nineteenth Century, and in which he brought out an edition with W. B. 
the same year proceeded to New York, and Squire in 1899. 

contributed to the Tribune a series of articles, FULLERTON, Lady Georgiana (1812-85), 
republished as Papers on Literature and Art English novelist, daughter of the first Earl 
(1846). In 1847 at Rome she met the Marquis Granville, was born at Tixall Hall, Stafford- 
Ossoli, and married him. In 1849, during shire and in 1833 married Alexander Fuller- 
the siege of Rome, she took charge of a ton, an officer. Two years after publishing 
hospital; and after the capture of the city by her first novel, Ellen Middleton (1844), she 
the French she and her husband sailed with became a convert to Catholicism. The rest 
their infant for America, but perished in a of her life was devoted to charitable works 
shipwreck. See her Autobiography (1852), and religious tales — Grantley Manor (1847) 
and Lives by Julia Ward Howe (1883), T. W. and Too Strange not to be True (1852), her 
Higginson (1884) and K. Anthony (1922). most popular work, and others. See Mrs 

(5) Thomas (1608-61), English antiquarian Craven’s French Life (trans. 1888). 

and divine, was born at Aldwinkle St FULTON, Robert (1765-1815), American 
Peter’s rectory, Northamptonshire, and engineer, was born of Irish parents in what is 
graduated at Cambridge. In 1630 he became now Fulton township, Pennsylvania, and 
curate of St Benet’s, where he preached the became a painter of miniature portraits and 
Lectures on Job (published in 1654). In 1634 landscapes. In 1786 he went to London and 
he was appointed rector of Broadwinsor in studied under West, but gradually_ applied 
Dorsetshire. His first ambitious work was a his energies wholly to mechanical engineering. 
History of the Holy War (1639), on the In 1794 he obtained from the British govern- 
Crusades. The Holy and Prophane States ment a patent for a double-inclined plane to 
(1642-48) is a collection of essays. When the supersede locks, and invented a mill for 
civil war broke out he adhered firmly to the sawing and polishing marble. He afterwards 
royal cause, and shared in its reverses. He prepared plans for cast-iron bridges, and 
saw active service as chaplain to Hopton’s patented a machine for spinning flax, a 
men, and printed at Exeter in 1645 for their dredging machine, and several boats. In 
encouragement Good Thoughts in Bad Times, 1797 he went to Paris, where he devoted 
foWov^td m \6A1 hy Good Thoughts in Worse himself to new projects and inventions, 

Times, and by The Cause and Cure of a among them a submarine torpedo boat, but 
Wounded Conscience, In 1647 the Earl of neither the French nor the British government 
Carlisle presented him to the curacy of would take it up. He next turned his atten- 
Waltham Abbey. In 1650 he published his tion to the application of steam to navigation 
Pisgah-sight of Palestine. Abel Redivivus and in 1803 made two experiments on the 
(1651) was a collection of religious bio- Seine with small steamboats. In 1806 he 
graphics. In 1655 he published his long- returned to New York, invented torpedoes, 
projected Church History of Britain, from the and in 1807 launched a steam-vessel on the 
birth of Christ till 1648, divided into eleven Hudson, which accomplished the voyage 
books— a twelfth being a History of the (nearly 150 miles) to Albany in thirty-two 
University of Cambridge. The work was hours. From this period stearners on his 
bitterly assailed by Heylin as a rhapsody, patent came into use on the rivers of the 
full of ‘ impertinencies * and errors, and United States. Although Fulton was not 
marred by partiality to Puritanism. Fuller the first to apply steam to navigation (see 
xQ'pWc&iwh.hv^itXy Appeal of Injured Innocence. Fitch, John, and Symington), he was the 
Fle had in 1658 received the rectory of first to apply it successfully. He was em- 
Cranford in Middlesex, and at the Restora- ployed by the U.S. government on canals and 
tion he was reinstated in his former prefer- other works, and in constructing (1814) a 
ments. In 1660 he published his Mixt steam warship. He died February 24. See 
Contemplations in Better Times, was admitted Life by H. W. Dickinson (1913). 

D.D. at Cambridge, and appointed chaplain FUNK, foonk, (1) Casimir (1884- ), 

to the king. He died in London August 16, American biochemist, born in Warsaw, 

1661. His great Worthies of England, left became known for his contribution to the 
unfinished, was published by his son in 1662; study of vitamins, which he named, 
its preparation took nearly twenty years. The (2) Walther (1890-1960). German Nazi 
Worthies is a miscellany about the counties of politician. One of Hitler’s chief advisers, he 
England and their notable men. His style succeeded Schacht as minister of Economics 
shows admirable narrative faculty, with a and president of ffie Reichsbank, and played 
nervous brevity and point almost new to a leading part in planning the economic 
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aspects of the attack on Russia, and in the 
exploitation of occupied territories. Cap- 
tured in 1945, he was sentenced to life 
imprisonment as a war criminal, but was 
released in 1957 on account of illness. 

FURKS'IERE, Antoine, fuMyayr (1619 88), 
French scholar, Abbd of Clialivoy, was 
expelled (1685) from the Academic for 
compiling his Dictiormaire Uttiversol (later 
pub. Rotterdam 1690). Backed by a royal 
edict (1674), the Academic claimed a mono- 
poly, and accused the Abbe of pillaging its 
collections. 

FURNESS, (1) Christopher Furness, 1st Baron 
(I852'"t9l2), English shipowner, born at 
West Hartlepool, became a shipbroker in 
1876 and soon afterwards established the 
Furness line. Ho went into partnership with 
Edward Withy in 1885, which marked the 
beginning of a huge shipbuilding and 
engineering business. Liberal M.P., he was 
one of the first to start a co-pa rinersh ip 
scheme among his employees. He was 
knighted in 1895 and was created baron in 
1910. He was succeeded by his son, Marma- 
duke (1883 1 940), who was created a viscount 
in 1918. 

(2) Horace Howard (1833- 1912), Arnerican 
Shakespearean scholar, born at Philadelphia, 
is well-known for his Variorum edition, 
continued by his son Horace Howard (1865 > 
1930). 

FURNISS, Harry (1854- 1925), caricaturist, 
born at Wexford, the son of an English 
engineer, came to London in 1873, and in 
1880“'94 drew for Punch, He illustratctl 
Dickens, wrote Confessions of a Caricaturist^ 
novels, humorous sketches and serials, 

FURNIVALL, Frederick Jamefi (1825 1910), 
English philologist, son ofa doctor at ligham, 
studied at London and Cambridge univer- 
sities, won fame as an oarsman and racing- 
boat designer, was called to the bar, and, 
inriucncccl by Ik D. Maurice and Christian 
socialism, taught in the Working MeiFs 
College. But it was as a philologist and 
editor of English texts that he became famous, 
giving a great impulse to Early English 
scholarship. He founded the Early English 
Text Society, the Chaucer, Ballad, New 
Shakespeare, Wyclif and Shelley Societies, 
and edited some score of texts, including the 
six-text Chaucer, Brunne’s I family ttg Symu\ 
Harrison’s England, Siubbes" Anatotny of 
Abuses, and Hocclcve, besides writing the 
introduction to the ‘ Leopold ’ Shakespeare. 
Sec the biography by Munro in the memorial 
volume of ‘ personal records ’ published in 
191L 

FURSE, Charles Wellington (1868-1904), 
English painter, studied at the Slade School 
under Legros and at Paris. An active member 
of the New English Art Club, his work is 
noted for easy, fluent brushwork. His 
Diana of the Uplands in the Tate became 
widely known. 


FORST, Julius (1805 73), German orientalist 
born at Zerkowo in Posen, in 1864 became 
profc.ssor at Leipzig. His works include 
books on the .Icwish mediaeval philosonhcr-i 
(1845) and the Biblical and Jcvvish-Hcllcnic 
literature, and his great Hebrew and Chaldee 
luwieon (1851 54). 

FURTWANCT ,ER, Wilhelm, foordvemrdih^ 
(1886*1954), Cicrman comluctor, born in 
Berlin, .son of Adolf luirtwanglcr (1853 -1907) 
the celebrated classical arciKicolog]st. He 
succeeded Nikisch in 1922 as conductor of 
the CJcvvandhaus concerts in Leipzig and 
of the Berlin Philharmonic. International 
tours established him as one of the leading 
musical personalities of his age, tlunigh his 
highly subjective and romantic interpretations 
of the German masters aroused controversy 
His ambivalent attitude to the Hitler regime 
cost him some popularity outside Germany 
hut after the war he quickly re-established 
himself. 

FUSELI, Henry, real name Johann Heinrich 
Fiissli (1741 1 825), Swiss-born British painter 
and art-critic, was horn at Zurich, and 
coming to ling, land in 1763, was cnctuiragcd 
by Sir Joshua Kcynolds to go to Italv 
(1770 78). lilccted R.A. in 1790, he became 
professor of Painting in 1799, ami died at 
Putney. His 200 paintings include The 
Nightmare (1781) and two series to illustrate 
Shakespeare’s ai\d Milton’s works, by which 
he is chiefly known. His literary works, with 
life, were published by Knowles (1831). 
FUS'L, Johann (c. 1400 66), German printer, 
was born at Mainz, where he worked after 
1450 with (iutenherg, to whom he lent money 
and whom ho sued for debt in 1455 receiving, 
in lieu of payment, Gutenberg’s printing 
plant, with which he started his own business, 
taking SclKiflcr, his son-in-law, as partner, 
He hits sometimes been confused with the 
half-mythical Dr Faustus (11. 1507 40), who 
was born at Knilllingctt in Swabia. 

FUSl'EL l)K GOIIIANCBAS, Nuum Denw, 
fiis-tel de koodazh (1830 89), French 
historian, born at Paris, was professor at 
Amiens, Paris, Strasbourg, and from 1875 the 
Bcolc Normale at Paris. His Chio (1857) and 
Polyhe (1K58) had hardly prepared one for 
the exceptional brilliaitcy of Im OVJ antimie 
(1864; trans. 1916), which threw fresh light 
on the social and religious institutions of 
antiquity. His flistoire des institutions 
polithfues de Taneienne Prance (1875 92) 
attacks racial theories in political history. 
Both arc literary masterpieces. See studies 
by Champion (1903) and de G6rin-Ricard 
(1936), and Life by Gmiraud (1896), 

FYFE, Sir David Patrick Maxwell. See 
Kilmuir, 

FYFFE, Charles Alan, ///* (1845* 92), English 
historian, was bom at Blackhcath, educated 
at Balliol College, Oxford, elected a iellow 
of University College, and published A 
History of Modern Europe (18804J0). 
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GABB, William More (1839-78), American 
palaeontologist, born at Philadelphia, worked 
on the Geological Survey of California 
(1861-66) and is remembered for his work on 
marine fossils of the Cretaceous period. 

GABELENTZ, Hans Conon von der (1807-74), 
German linguist, born at Altenburg, knew 
80 languages, and is remembered for his 
great work on the Melanesian languages 
(1860-73).— His son, Georg (1840-93), in 
1878 became Oriental professor at Leipzig, 
in 1889 at Berlin. 

GABELSBERGER, Franz Xaver (1789-1849), 
German civil servant, the inventor of the chief 
German system of shorthand, was born and 
died at Munich, having in 1809 entered the 
Bavarian civil service. See Life by Gerber 
(newed. 1925). 

GABTROL, ibn. See Avicebr6n. 

GABO, Naum (1890- ), American con- 

structivist sculptor, born in Russia. With 
his brother, Antoine Pevsner (q.v.), and 
Tatlin and Malevitch, he was associated with 
the Moscow Suprematist Group (1913), and 
in 1920 broke away with his brother and 
Tatlin to form the group of Russian Con- 
structivists, who have had considerable 
influence on 20tb -century architecture and 
design. As their theories did not coincide 
with those of Russian official art circles, ho 
was forced into exile, and lived in England 
for sonic years until 1946, when he went to 
the U.S.A. There are several examples of 
his completely non-figurative geometrical 
* constructions in space % mainly made in 
transparent plastics, in the Museum of 
Modern Art, New York. See Gabo^ with 
introductory essays by Read and Martin 
(1958). 

GABORIAU, Simile, ga-bor-ee-o (1835-73), 
French writer of detective fiction, was bom 
at Saujon in Charente-Inferieure, had already 
contributed to some of the smaller Parisian 
papers, when he leapt into fame with 
U Affaire Lerouge (1866), the feuilleton to 
Le Fays. It was followed by Le Dossier 113 
(1867), Monsieur Lecog (1869), Les Esclaves 
de Paris (1869), La Corde au cou (1873), &c. 

GABRIEL, Jacques Ange (1698-1782), French 
architect, was born in Paris. As court 
architect to Louis XV he planned a number 
of additions to Versailles and other palaces 
and designed the Petit Trianon (1768). He 
also laid out the Place de la Concorde (1753). 
See study by H. B. Cox (1926). 

GABRIELI, (1) Andrea (c. 1510-86), Italian 
composer, was born and died in Venice, 
studied under Willaert, and became organist 
of St Mark’s church. He wrote masses and 
other choral works ; his organ pieces include 
toccatas and ricercares, the latter fore- 
shadowing the fugue. 

(2) Giovanni (1557-1612), nephew and 
pupil of (1), composed choral and instrumen- 
tal works m which he exploited the acoustics 
of St Mark’s with brilliant antiphonal and 
echo effects, using double choms, double 


ensembles of wind instruments and other 
devices, as in his well-known Sonata pian e 
forte, 

GACHARD, Louis Prosper, ga-shahr (1800- 
1885), Belgian historian, was born in Paris, 
but spent most of his life as keeper of the 
archives at Brussels and edited many im- 
portant sources of Belgian history. 

GADDI, a family of Florentine religious 
painters and architects. 

(1) Agnolo (c. 1333-96), son of (3), painted 
the frescoes of the Discovery of the Cross in 
S Croce at Florence and of the Legends of the 
Holy Girdle in the cathedral at Prato. His 
work shows the influence of Giotto. He was 
also an architect. 

(2) Gaddo (c. 1260-1332), father of (3), 
worked in mosaic at Rome and Florence. 

(3) Taddeo (c. 1300-66), son of (2), father 
of (1), was Giotto’s best pupil and also his 
godson. His finest work is seen in the fres- 
coes of the Life of the Virgin in the Baroncelli 
chapel of S Croce. Though the best-known 
of Giotto’s followers, bis style deviated from 
that of his master, whom he does not match 
in figure-painting, but whom he excels in 
architectural perspective. See study by 
Wehrmann (1910V 

GADE, Niels Wilhelm, ge'iud (1817-90), 
Danish composer, was born, lived and died 
at Copenhagen. He began as violinist, but 
on a royal grant studied at Leipzig and 
became a friend of Schumann and Mendel- 
sohn, from whom he took over the Gewand- 
haus orchestra in 1 847, but next year returned 
to Copenhagen. He composed eight sym- 
phonies, a violin concerto, several choral 
works and smaller pieces. There is a 
Scandinavian element in his music which 
distinguishes him from the Leipzig school. 

GADOLIN, Johan (1760-1852), Finnish 
chemist, born at Abo, where he became 
professor of Chemistry. He isolated the 
oxide of the rare element, gadolinium, named 
after him. 

GADSDEN, (1) Christopher (1724-1805), 
American patriot, grandfather of (2), born 
in Charleston, was a member of the first 
Continental congress (1 774), became brigadier- 
general during the revolution, and was 
lieutenant-governor of South Carolina. 

(2) James (1788-1858), American soldier 
and diplomat, grandson of (1), served in the 
war of 1812 and against the Seminoles. In 
1853 he was appointed minister to Mexico, 
and negotiated the purchase (Gadsden 
purchase) of part of Arizona and New Mexico 
for railway construction. 

GAFFKY, Georg Theodor August, gaf-kee 
(1850-1918), German bacteriologist, born at 
Hanover, isolated and cultivated the typhoid 
bacillus (1884). 

GAGE, Thomas (1721-87), English soldier, 
was the second son of the first Viscount Gage. 
He accompanied Braddock’s ill-fated expedi- 
tion (1755), and became in 1760 military 
governor of Montreal, in 1763 commander- 
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in-chicf of the British forces oi America, and 
in 1774 governor of Massachusetts, On 
April 18, 1775, he sent a force to seize a 
quantity of arms at Concord ; and next day 
the skirmish of Lexington took place which 
began the Revolution. 'The battle of Bunker 
Hill (June 17) was followed by Gage’s 
resignation. 

GAGERN, Heinrich Wilhelm August, Ereiherr 
von, ^(ih-gcrn (1799 1880), German states- 
man, born at Bayreuth, was a founder of the 
student movement (Burschemchaft) of 1815 ” 
1819, held oHice in Hessc-Darmstadt, and 
was president of the Frankfurt parliament 
(1848-49). From 1859 he again took part in 
grand-ducal politics, as a partisan of Austria 
against Prussia. 

GAHN, Johan Gottlich (1745 1818), Swedish 
chemist and mineralogist, horn at Voxna, 
Giivlchorg. Originally a inincr, Gahn later 
studied mineralogy ami invented a method 
for preparing metallic manganese on a larger 
scale. 1 !c shared the discovery of phosplioric 
acid in the bones with Schcele in 1770. 

C2AIDOZ, Henri, /fuv-f/u (1842-1932), lu'onch 
C'cltic folklorist and philologist, born in 
Ikiris, founded the Revue Celtique in 1870. 

GAINSBOROUGH, Thomas (1727 88), Eng- 
lish landscape and portrait painter, one of 
the great iinglish masters and founder of the 
Bnglisli school, was born at Sudbury. In his 
youth he copied Dutch landscapes and at 
fourteen w^as sent to London where he learnt 
the art of rococo decoration under Gravelot 
and Hayman. The Charterhouse (1748) 
marks the end of his apprenticeship. In 1745 
he married one of his subjects, Margaret 
Burr, the natural daughter of the 4th duke of 
Beaufort, and settled as portrait painter at 
Ipswich. Mr and Mrs Andrews (1748) and 
several ‘ chimncy-piccc ’ paintings belong to 
ihi.s his Siiliblk period. On the advice of 
Thicknesse, one of his patrons, he moved in 
1760 to Bath, whore he established himself 
with his portrait of Earl Nugent (1760). His 
portraits combine the elegance of Van Dyck 
with his own characteristic informality 
although in his later work ho increasingly 
tends towards fashionable artihcialities. 
I'herc arc such early masterpieces as Lord and 
Lady liowe^ Mrs Fort man (Fate) and Blue 
Boy (Huntington Collection, Pasadena), and 
the great landscapes The Harvest lEf/gu/z 
(1767; Barber Institute, Birmingham) and 
The Watering Place (1777; Tate) in which 
Rubens’s inllucncc is discernible. In 1768 he 
became a foundation member of the Royal 
Academy, at which he exhibited annually, 
and without the common practice of last- 
minute overpainting for more successful 
competition, until discontented with the place 
assigned to The King'^s Daughters in 1784, ho 
retired. A quarrel with Thicknesse, his 
patron, led him to move to London in 1774. 

To this last great period belongs the suj^erb 
character study Mr Truman^ the luxuriant 
Mrs Graham (1777; Edinburgh); George HI 
and Queen Charlotte (1781; Windsor Castle) 
and his serene rendering of Mrs Slddons^ the 
actress (1785), without the theatricality of 
other artists’ rendering of her. Landscapes 
include Cottage Door (1780; Pasadena); 
The Morning Walk (1780), which is closer to 
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his ‘ fancy pieces ’ based on Murillo’s 
paintings than to nature and Cattle crossing a 
Bridge (1781), the most rococo of all his work 
Gainsborough’s nature was generous, un- 
alVcctcd and forthright, completely at’odds 
w'ith the sophisticated intellectuality of his 
groat contemporary Rcynokls and the age 
in which he lived. Of all artists, Goya seems 
to be his most natural successor. He died 
August 2, 1788, and was buried at Kcw. 
Sec the critical appreciation of his art by 
Sir J. Reynolds in the latter’s 14th Discourse 
and Life and study by E. Waterhouse { 1958)’ 

GAIRDNEK, James (1828 19|2), British 
historian, brother of Sir William Tennant 
CJairdncr (1824 1907), the physician, was 
born in Edinburgh, cntcretl the Public Record 
OfFice in London, where he became assistant- 
keeper in 1859. He showed erudition, 
accuracy, and judicial temper in editing 
historical docuntents, as also in his own 
works -77;e Houses of Lancaster and York 
(1874); iJfe of Richard HUim); loliardy 
and the Reformation (1^08 13), Sic, 

(;AISEKI(’, gF-, pojnilarly but less correctly 
(Am-seric (r. 39() 477), king of the Vandals and 
Alans, was an illegitimate son of tiodigisel, 
who led the Vandals in tfucir invasicu) of Gaul; 
in 427 he .succcetlcd his half-brother Gundcric! 
Invited by Bonifacius, C’i>unl of Africa, 
Ciiiiscric crossed over from Spain to Numidia 
in 429, captured ami sacked Hippo (4.10), 
seized C’ariliagc (439). and made it the capital 
of his new dominions. lie cpiickly built up a 
fornudablc maritime power, and his ncets 
carried the terror of his name as far as the 
Peloponnesus. A hig.olcd Arian, he perse- 
cuted orthodox C’atholics wilfi ferocious 
cruelty. Eudoxia, the widow of Valcntiniun 
HI, eager for revenge upon her husband’s 
nnirdcrer Maximus, invited Gaiscricto Romo. 
The Vandal licet sailed for the Fiber; the city 
was taken (455), and given up to a fourteen 
days’ sack. Gaiscric carried olf the empress 
and her two (.lauglUcrs, one t)f whom became 
the wife of his son Himeric. Fleets sent 
against the Viuulaks in 457 and 468 were 
defeated. Gaisedc died in 477, in the 
possession of all his conquests, the greatest 
of the Vandal kings. See Life by Gautier 
(19.32). 

GAISEORD, J'homas, D.D. (1780 1855), 
English Greek scholar, became regins profes- 
sor of Greek at Oxford in 1812 and in 1831 
dean of Christ Church. I le produced editions 
of Herodotus, Hcphacstion, Stobacus and 
Suidas. 'Fhe Gaislord Frizes were founded 
in his memory* 

GAITSK'EIJ., Hugh ToM Naylor (1906- ), 
British Labour politician, was born in 
London. He was educated at Winchester and 
at Now College, Oxford, becoming a Socialist 
during the 1926 general strike. On leaving 
Oxford he became a Workers’ Educational 
Association lecturer in economics in the 
Nottinghamshire coalfield. In 1938 he 
became reader in Political Economy in the 
University of London. Elected M.P. for 
Leeds South in 1945, he became parliamen- 
tary secretary to the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power in 1946 and minister in 1947. Appoin- 
ted minister of state for economic affairs in 
1950, ho became in 1950-51 the youngest 
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chancellor of the Exchequer since Balfour. GALGACUS, or Calgacus, the name Tacitus 
His introduction of national health service gives to the Caledonian chief defeated by 
charges led to the resignation of Aneurin Agricola in the battle of the Grampians 
Bevan as minister of health and to a long (a.d. 86). 

‘personality’ feud with Mr Bevan and the GALIANI, Ferdinando, gah-li-ah'nee (1728- 
hostile left wing of the Labour Party. But 1787), Italian economist, born at Chieti, lived 
his ascendancy in the party grew steadily and in Paris (1760-69) as a Neapolitan secretary 
in December 1955 he was elected leader of of legation on close terms with the Encyclo- 


the opposition by a large majority over Mr 
Bevan. He bitterly opposed Eden’s Suez 
action (1956), attempted to modify Labour 
policy from total nationalization to the 
‘ shareholder state and refused to accept a 
narrow conference vote for unilateral dis- 
armament (1960). This caused a crisis of 
leadership in which he retained the loyalty of 
most Labour M.P.s. He wrote Money and 
Everyday Life (1939). 

GAlliS, gah'yoos, (1) (fl. a.d. 130-180), 
Roman jurist, on whose Institutes were based 
Justinian’s. His other works were largely 
used in the compilation of the Digest. The 
Institutes, lost until Niebuhr discovered a 
MS. at Verona in 1816, have been repeatedly 
edited; and a fragment of an older MS. was 
printed in Oxyrhynchiis Papyri, vol. xvii (ed. 
Hunt, 1928). 

(2) See Caligula. 

GALBA, Servius Sulpicius (3 b.c.-a.d. 69), 
Roman emperor, became consul in a.d. 33, 
and administered Aquitania, Germany, 
Africa and Hispania Tarraconensis with 
courage, skill and justice. In 68 the Gallic 
legions rose against Nero, and in June 
proclaimed Galba emperor. But he soon 
made himself unpopular by favouritism, 
ill-timed severity, and avarice, and was 
assassinated by the praetorians in Rome. 
GALDOS. See P]§rez Gald6s. 

GALEN, or Claudius Galenus (c. a.d. 1 30-201), 
Greek physician, was born at Pergamus in 
Mysia, and studied medicine there and at 
Smyrna, Corinth and Alexandria. After 164 
he spent four years in Rome, and in 170 was 
recalled by the emperor M. Aurelius. He 
afterwards attended Commodus, Sextus and 
Severus. He is supposed to have died in 
Sicily. Galen was a voluminous writer on 
medical and philosophical subjects. The 
works extant under his name consist of 83 
genuine treatises and 15 commentaries on 
Hippocrates. He was a careful dissector (of 
animals), a somewhat too theoretical physio- 
logist, and so gathered up all the medical 
knowledge of his time as to become the 
authority from whom the subsequent Greek 
and Roman medical writers were mere 
compilers. He was the first to diagnose by 
the pulse. See edition by Kiihn (1821-33), 
and studies of Greek medicine by Allbutt 
(1921), Brock (1929), Castiglioni (1947), 
Singer (1956). 

GALERIUS, Galerius Valerius Maximianus 
(d. 311), Roman emperor, born near Sardica 
in Dacia, rose high in the army, was rnade 
Caesar by Diocletian (292), and on Diocletian’s 
abdication (305) became with Constantius 
Chlorus joint-ruler of the Roman empire, 
Galerius taking the eastern half. When 
Constantius died at York (306) the troops in 
Britain and Gaul transferred their allegiance 
to his son, Constantine ; but Galerius retained 
the east till his death. 


paedists, and then was a minister of the King 
of Naples. He wrote against both extreme 
protection and complete free-trade. Sec his 
Correspondance (1818; new ed. 1881), and 
Lives by Mattei (Naples 1879) and Nicolini 
(1909). 

GAUGNANI, gah-lin-yah'nee, John Anthony 
(1796-1873) and William (1798-1882), Parisian 
publishers, were born in London. They much 
improved Galignani's Messenger, started in 
Paris by their father in 1814, and made it a 
medium for advocating cordiality between 
England and France. The brothers founded 
at Corbeil a hospital for Englishmen; and in 
1889 the Galignani Home for aged printers 
and booksellers was opened at Neuilly. 

GALILEI, Galileo, gahl-i-lay'ee (1564-1642), 
Italian astronomer, was born at Pisa, 
February 18, and as a student of medicine 
came to disbelieve and despise the prevailing 
Aristotelian philosophy. Entering the univer- 
sity of Pisa in 1581, he inferred in 1583 from 
the oscillations of a suspended lamp in the 
cathedral (equal in time whatever their range) 
the value of a pendulum for the exact 
measurement of time. The study of mathe- 
matics led him to invent a hydrostatic 
balance and write a treatise on specific 
gravity; and, appointed professor of Mathe- 
matics in the university, he propounded and 
proved the theorem that all falling bodies, 
great or small, descend with equal velocity. 
The hostility of the Aristotelians led him to 
resign his chair (1591) and retire to Florence. 
When he became professor of Mathematics 
at Padua (1592-1610), his lectures attracted 
pupils from all parts of Europe. Among his 
discoveries were a species of thermometer 
and a proportional compass or sector; and 
he perfected the refracting telescope (a Dutch 
invention of 1608). Galileo pursued a series 
of astronomical investigations, which con- 
vinced him of the correctness of the Coperni- 
can theory. He concluded that the moon 
owed her illumination to reflection, and that 
her surface was diversified by valleys and 
mountains. The Milky-way he pronounced 
a track of countless stars. Another series of 
observations led to the discovery of four 
satellites of Jupiter (1610). He also noticed 
spots on the sun, from whose movement he 
inferred its rotation. In this year he was 
recalled to Florence by the Grand-duke of 
Tuscany. In 1611 he was received with great 
distinction at Rome. Yet the publication, 
two years later, of his dissertation on the 
solar spots, in which he boldly advocated the 
Copcrnican system, provoked the censure of 
the ecclesiastical authorities. He promised 
(1616) to abstain from all future advocacy of 
the condemned doctrines. But in 1632 he 
published the Dialogq sopra i due massimi 
sistemi del mondo, in favour of the Coperni- 
can system. Pope Urban VIII was led to 
believe that Galileo had here satirized him as 
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a timid and blind traditionalist; and Galileo, 
summoned berore the Inquisitioa, after a 
wearisome trial and imprisonment, was 
condemned to abjure his scientihe creed. 
Since 1761 the legend has been current that 
after his recantation he exclaimed so/to voce, 
‘ Eppur si muove ’ (‘ And yet it docs move ’). 
That he was put to the torture is now dis- 
believed by most authorities. Galileo was 
further sentenced to indefinite imprisonment 
by the Inquisition—a sentence commuted by 
Pope Urban, at the request of the Duke of 
Tuscany, to permission to reside at Siena, 
and hnally at Florence. At Arcclri, near 
Florence, he continued his researches, even 
after hearing and sight were much impaired. 
Other discoveries of his were the law of 
uniformly accelerated motion towards the 
earth, the parabolic path of projectiles, 
virtual velocities, and the law that all bodies 
have weight. Just before he became totally 
blind (16J7) he made yet another discovery, 
that of the moon’s monthly and annual 
librations. He loved art, and cultivated 
music and poetry. He died January K, and 
was interred in the church of Santa Croce in 
Florence. See Lives by Vivlani (1654), 
Chasles (1862) and H. Marlin (1868); besides 
works about him and his trial by Wegg- 
Prosscr (188V), I aihic ( 1 903), O’Connor ( 1925), 
Cooper (1935), 'Faylor (1938), Panofsky 
(1959), G. do Saatilliuui (trails. 1958). 
<iAlJ'l’ZlN, ga^Iycc<sin, or Oolyzin, noble 
Russian family descended from tlic boyar 
Mikhail Ivanovich Bulgakov (cl. 1554), and 
prominent in war and diplomacy from the 
i6th century onwards. 

(1) Amalie, Princess (1746-1806), wife of 

(2) and daughter of a Prussian general, was 
remarkable for culture, grace and ardent 
Catholic piety. Having separated from her 
husband at Miinstcr, she gathered round her 
a circle of learned companions. 

(2) Dimitri (1735 1803), Russian ambassa- 
dor to France and Holland, father of (3), 
owes his good name to his wife (1). 

(3) Dimitri Augustine (1770 -1841), son of 
( 1) and (2), in 1787 became a Roman Catholic, 
and in 1795 was ordained a priest in the 
United States. He betook himself to a bleak 
region among the Allcghanics, where he was 
known as ‘ Father Smith and founded a 
town, called Loretto. He was vicar-gcncral 
of Philadelphia Irom 1821. lie wrote 
Defence of Catholic Principles (1816), Letter 
to a Protestant Friend (1820) and Appeal to 
the Protestant Public (1834). See Lives by 
Hoyden and Brownson, 


(4) Nicholas Dmilricvitch (1856-1925) 
governor successively of Archangel, Kalugi 
and Tver, was for a short time prime ministei 
(1917), the last of the Tsari.st empire. 

(5) Vasili, surnamed the Great (1 643-1714) 
was the coimscllor and favourite of Sophia 
sister of Peter the Groat, but was bantshet 
(1689), 

GALL, St (c. 550-645), Irish follower of Si 
Columban, hxed in 614 his cell at a poini 
on the Stcinach river in Sw itzcriand, rount 
which grew up a great Benedictine abbc\ 
and the town of St Gall. 


GALL, Fr^z Joseph (1758-1828), German 
phrenologist, was born at Tiefenbrunn in 


Baden and settled in Vienna in 1785 as a 
physician. He gradually evolved theories by 
which he traced talents and other qualities 
to the functions of particular areas of the 
brain. His lectures on phrenology, now 
scientilieally discredited, were a popular 
success, but suppressed in 1802 as being 
subversive of religion. I le died at Montrougc 
near Paris. 

GALLAND, Antoine, gal-ld (1646 4715) 
French orientalist, horn at Robot, Picardy 
travelled in Syria and the Levant, and became 
professor in Arabic at the C ’olldgc dc France 
His translation of the Arabian Nightx (1704 ’ 
1708) is tlic tirst in any western laaguuKc 
Sec his ( 1 88 I ). ^ ^ 

(JAMAS, Matthias von, (’omit of C’ampo and 
Duke of ! Aieera ( 1 584 1 (>47), Austrian soldier, 
born at Trient, became one of Wallenslein’s 
chief commanders in the Thirty ^'cars’ War 
and succeoded Wallenstein after (he latter’s 
murder, in which he was implicated. He 
was beaten at Hreitenaeh (Hvll), but won a 
decisive victmy oyer (he Swedes ut Ndrd- 
ling,on ((6,14). Aflrr an uncertain tenure of 
command he was dismissed in Hid 5, 

(JAMA'riN,_ Albert, gaF!a-tV (I7t>l 1849) 
Swiss-AmcriCtUi linaneicr and statesman, a 
cousin of Mme <(c Stack born at Cicnevu 
graduated there in 1779. He went in 1780 to 
the United Slates, tauyju French at Harvard, 
bought land in Virginia and Pennyslvania. in 
1793 was elected a senator, in 1795 a repre- 
sentative, aiul in IHOl 13 was secretary of the 
'rrca.siiry. He took an important ixirt in the 
peace negotiations with Britain in 1814, and 
signed the Treaty of Ghent. In 1815 23 he 
was minister at Paris, in 1826 at London. 
He wrote on finance, politics, and the Indian 
tribes. See Mves by Adams (1879) and Steven 
(IK83), and the Diary (1914) of Ins son and 
secretary, James CJallatm. 

(JALLK, Johnmi (hittfried (1812 1910), 
German astronomer, born at Pabsthaus, near 
Wittenberg, discovered in 1846 the planet 
Neptune, whose existence had been already 
postulated in the calculations of Leverrier 
(q.v.). In 185 F 57 he was director of Breslau 
observatory. 

GALLKN-KALI JH A, Akseli Valdcmar 
(1865 4931), Finnish painter, born at Pori. 
A pioneer of the national romantic style, he 
chose his themes mainly from Finnish mytho- 
logy. 

Amelita, gab lee koor'chee 
(188*.- ), Italian soprano, born in Milan. 

Although a prize-winning piano student at 
Milan Goiiservatory, as a singer she was self- 
taught, and first appeared in opera in 1909. 
Fler brilliance of style wtis attractive enough 
to compensate for denciencics of technique, 
and m 1916 she joined Chicago Opera 
Company, From 1919 onward.s, she. worked 
pniicipally at the Metropolitan Opera, New 
Britain in 1924. 

GALLIENI, Joseph Sinioii^ gaibvay'nee ( 1 849- 
1916), French soldier, born at St'Bdat, Haute 
Oaronno, served in the war of 1870 71 in 
West Africa and Tonkin* was governor of 
upper Senegal from 1886* governor-general 
of Madagascar 1897-1905* minister for war, 
and as military governor of Paris from 1914 
saw to Its fortiiications and contributed to 
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the victory of the Marne (1914) by his 
foresight and planning. He was posthum- 
ously created Marshal of France. 

GALLIENNE, Richard Le. See Le Gallienne. 

GALLIENUS, Publius Licinius (c. 218- 

268), Roman emperor, was from a.d. 253 
colleague and from 260 successor to his 
father, Valerian. But his authority was 
limited to Italy, for throughout the provinces 
the legions revolted, and proclaimed their 
commanders Caesars. Hence the period is 
known as the Time of the Thirty Tyrants. In 
268, while besieging one of his rivals in 
Milan, he was murdered by some of his 
officers. 

GALLIO, Junius Annaeus (1st cent, a.d.), 
Roman pro-consul of Achaia under Claudius 
and brother of Seneca (q.v.), dismissed the 
charge brought by the Jews against St Paul at 
Corinth in a.d. 53. 

GALLUP, George Horace (1901- ), Ameri- 
can public opinion expert, was born in Iowa 
and became professor of Journalism in Drake 
University (1929-31) and North Western 
University (1931-32). After five years as 
director of research for an advertising 
agency, he became professor in the Pulitzer 
School of Journalism, Columbia University. 

In 1935, he founded the American Institute 
of Public Opinion, and evolved the Gallup 
Polls for testing the state of public opinion. 
He has written Public Opinion in a Democracy 
(1939), and Guide to Public Opinion Polls 
(1944 and 1948). 

CALLUS, (1) C. Cornelius (c. 70-26 B.c.), 
Roman poet, born at Forum Julii (mod. 
Frejus) in Gaul, lived at Rome in intimate 
friendship with Virgil and Ovid; was 
appointed by Augustus prefect of Egypt; but, 
having fallen into disfavour and been ban- 
ished, killed himself. Gallus was reckoned 
the founder of the Roman elegy, from his 
four books of elegies upon his mistress 
Lycoris, of which but a few fragments are 
extant. 

(2) Trebonianus (reigned 251-253), Roman 
emperor, is memorable for the dishonourable 
peace he purchased from the Goths. Fle was 
murdered by his own soldiers. 

GALOIS, Evariste, gah-lwah (1811-32), 
French mathematician, killed in a senseless 
duel, is noted for his group substitutions and 
theory of functions. 

GALSWORTHY, John (1867-1933), English 
novelist and playwright, was born at Combe, 
Surrey, of a Devonshire family and educated 
at Flarrow and Oxford. He was called to 
the bar, but elected to travel and set up as a 
writer. From the start he was the moralist 
and humanitarian, but his novels were also 
to be documentary to the times, and this the 
great sequence The Forsyte Saga may well 
claim to be. The sequence began with A Man 
of Property (1906), which is highly interesting 
as a period piece and started a new vogue 
in novel writing. Along with In Chancery 
(1920) and To Let (1921), it formed the first 
part of The Forsyte Saga (1922). In these 
novels we have recorded for all time a 
departed way of life, that of the affluent 
middle class which ruled England before the 
1914 war. The class is criticized on account 
of its possessiveness, but there is also 
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nostalgia, for Galsworthy as a man born into 
the class could also appreciate its virtues. 
This nostalgia deepens when the record is 
resumed in what was collectively entitled 
A Modern Comedy (1929) which includes The 
White Monkey (1924), The Silver Spoon and 
Swan Song (1928). Here the unsympathetic 
figure of Soames Forsyte, softened by years 
and adversity, emerges as one of the great 
figures in English fiction. In this second 
cycle of the Saga the post-war generation is 
in the dock, but not without the author’s 
appreciation of their plight in an age in which 
their world had crashed. Apart from the 
brilliant portrait of Soames in old age, the 
characters most deeply etched in the reader’s 
mind are the old men, Old Jolyon and Old 
Anthony, who are pathetic but who hold 
by the old standards. They fit better into 
Galsworthy’s dream-world of gentlefolk of 
ordered and peaceable lives than the bright 
young things who succeed them. He is not 
so successful with his women characters — 
Soames’ wife Irene is a tiresome beauty — or 
with the menials or common folk who come 
in merely to serve their betters. Among 
Galsworthy’s other best-known novels are 
The Island Pharisees (1904), The Country 
House (1907), Fraternity (1909), and The 
Patrician (1911). In the first named he 
arraigned English hypocrisy, and this raises 
the question how far he was prepared to 
question the moral basis of his class and 
country. The answer is probably to be found 
in A Novelist's Allegory, which is one of the 
pieces in his collection The Inn of Tranquillity 
(1912) where Cethru answers the charge of 
endangering ‘ the laws by causing persons 
to desire to change them Galsworthy’s 
plays best illustrate his reforming zeal, and 
also his sentimentality. Strife (1909) shows 
employers and men locked in a four-month 
struggle, which ends through the death of the 
strike-leader’s wife. The Skin Game (1920) 
attempts to hold the scales between the 
aristocratic Mr Hillcrist and the rich parvenu 
Hornblower, but the latter is so vulgar that 
sympathies are tipped against him. The Silver 
Pox turns on justice as meted out to the 
rich and to the poor. Justice (1910) did 
help to achieve its object of humanizing the 
penal code. Technically these plays are 
first-rate theatre but marred, especially in 
the later ones A Bit o' Love and Loyalties 
(1922), by the parsimony of the language in 
dialogue which did well enough in the novels 
but makes the plays appear rather bare. 
See Marrot, Life and Letters of John Gals- 
worthy (1934) and R. H. Mottram, For One 
We Loved (1956). Also studies by Herman 
Quid (1934) and A. C. Ward in Twentieth 
Century Literature (3rd ed. 1956). 

GALT, gawlt, (1) Sir Alexander I'iHoch (1817- 
1893), Canadian statesman, son of (2), born 
at Chelsea, entered the Canadian parliament 
in 1849, and was finance minister 1858-62 
and 1864-66, high commissioner in Britain 
1880-83. See Life by Skelton (1920). 

(2) John (1779-1839), Scottish novelist 
and Canadian pioneer, born at Irvine, and 
educated at Greenock, travelled for health’s 
sake in the Levant, where he met Byron. On 
his return he published Letters from the 
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Levant, &c. The Ayrshire Legatees appeared 
in Blackwood in 1820. Us successor, 7’/ie 
Annals of the Parish (1821), is his masterpiece, 
in which the description of events in the life 
of a parish minister throws interesting light 
on contemporary social history. He pro- 
duced in quick succession Sir Andrew Wylie, 
The EntaiL The Steamboat and The Provost. 
Irlis historical romances w'cre less successfiil. 
Me went to Canada in 1826, rounded the 
town of Guelph, and played a prominent part 
in organizing immigration, but returned ruincti 
in 1829, and produced a new novel, Lawrie 
Todd. He wrote also a Life of Byron aiul an 
autobiography (1834), and died at Greenock. 
In depicting hie in small towns and villages 
Gall is without a rival. He possesses rich 
humour, genuiao pathos and a rare mastery 
of Scottish dialect. See Lives by Gordon 
(1920) and Aberdeen (1936). 

GALTON, Sir Lrancis (1822 1911), Britisli 
scientist and explorer, grandson of Dr 
Hrasmiis Darwin, and cousin of Charles 
Darwin, was born at Birmingjiam, and 
educated at King Iklvvard’s School. He 
studied lucdicine at the Birmingham Uospiiai 
and King’s College, London, and graduated 
i'rom dYinity College, Cambridge, in 1844. 
Having in 1846 travelled in North Africa, he 
explored in 1850 lands hitherto unknown in 
South Africa, publishing Narrative of an 
Explorer in Tropical South Africa and Art of 
Travel (1855). His investigations in meteor- 
ology are recorded in Meteorographiea (1863). 
Latterly he devoted himself to heredity, 
founding and endowing the study of eugenics, 
and publishing Hereditary Genius (1869); 
pMglisli Men of Science : their Nature and 
Nurture (1874); Natural Inheritance (1889); 
Finger Prints (1892), Sic. His researches into 
colour blindness and mental imagery were 
also of great value. See his Memories of my 
Life (1908), and Life by Karl Pearson 
(1914-30). 

GALUPPl, BaUlassaro, gaEoop'pee (1706 -85), 
Italian light operatic compo.scr, born near 
Venice, resident in London (174L 44), wrote 
the popular II fdosofo di campagna, sacrctl 
music and sonatas. Sec studies by Raubc 
(1929) and BoUert (1935). 

GALVANS, S^uigi, gal-valPnee (1737 98), 
Italian physiologist, was born at Bologna, 
studied there, and in 1762 became professor 
of Anatomy. He discovered animal electri- 
city by connecting the leg muscle of a frog 
to its corresponding nerve, wrongly believing 
the source of the current to be in the material 
of muscle and nerve. 

GAMA, Vasco da (c. 1469 1 525), Portuguese 
navigator, was born at Sines in Alemtcjo. Ho 
early distinguished himself as an intrepid 
mariner, and was selected by King Emanuel 
to discover the route to India round the Cape. 
The expedition of three vessels with 168 men 
left Lisbon July 8 * 1497, but was four months 
in reaching St Helena. After rounding the 
Capo, despite hurricanes and mutinies ho 
made Melmda early in the following year. 
Here he found a skilful Indian pilot, crossed 
the Indian Ocean, and arrived at Calicut, 
May 20, 1498. The ruler of Calicut soon 
became actively hostile, and da Gama had 
to fight his way out of the harbour. In 
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SeiKcliilicr l-m lie arrived at Lisbon, and 
was eiinolilod. b.maniicl imincdiatclv dis 
palcliod a Iresb squadron of lliirlccn" shins 
under Cabral, who (ounded a lactorv af 
C ahcul. Hut the torly Horlu.nucsc left there 
were murdorod. and to aveui-e them the kina 
luted out a squadroi) of twenty ships under 
da tujma (150_), wliieh founded the colonics 
ol Mo/.amhtque and Sofala, bomharded 
C aheut, and reached the rap, us with thirteen 
iichly-laden vessels in nccetubor not Pq. 
twenty ypirs da Ciania lived inactive at 
r.vora, while the extetuied I'ortuaiicse con- 
qnes s were presided over by live viceroys 
Ihe lttlh was so untorlunate that John III in 
1524 dispatched da (lama to India, whore 
he siicccoiled in makinp I’ortupal once more 
ul Cochin IJeecmher 24, 
1525; his hody was hroupht home to 
Hortupal. See ( anioens, tl,c 7V(«r IWaen 
0/ k«.Ky. du Gama, (trails. IS(,<)). the Jourml 
of lus lir-st voyape (KS't.S), a (ierman life by 
Umuiiench (IS‘).s). and linplish Lives hy 
Jayne (lot 1 ) and (i. Hamilton ( 1051 ) 

(..\M AC;K, Alhert Walter ( 1 855 1 <)J()), linKlish 
mereliant, horn^ in Hereford, became a 
drapers apprentice in London, and in 1878 
jounded the lumous .sl<,>rc in Molborn which 
hears his name. 

(LVMALIEL, ga-^mayPyei (d. e. a.o. 50), St 
I aul s tcaehor. was a prominent Pharisee 
and tauglU ‘ the law ’ early in the Ist century! 
lolcraiu and pcacclul, he secjus (o have 
placed c hnstianity on a par with other sects' 

/i A ^ long-sulfcring on all sides. 

CfAMBIH I A, Leon Michel (1838 82), lYench 
politician, born at ( 'ahors. offJenocsc-Jewish 
extraction, April . 1 . became a member of the 
laris bar in 1859, attracted attention by 
his advanced liberal views, and in 1869 
Gected deputy. After the surrender 
ol Napoleon III Gambetta was one of the 

September 4, 

i 8 /(). As minister of the Interior in the 
Government of National Defence, he escaped 
1 rum Pans under siege by balloon to Tours, 
and lor five months was dictator of lYance. 

In spue of the surrciulcr of Metz ho called 
up army after army, and sent them against 
the Germans; even when Paris capitulated, 
he demanded that the war should be carried 
on oummee. His colleagues in Paris 
having repudiated his decree from Bordeaux 
aisiranclnsmg all members of royal dynasties, 
he resigned, and retired into Spain (1871). 
Liocted again, he took no part in the sup- 
pression of the Commune. After its fall he 
became the chief of tlie advanced Republicans. 

do Broglie look oliicc (May 
1877) in the hope of restoring the monarchy, 
a Civil war seemed imminent, but was averted 
by Gambetta, and Marshal MacMahon, the 
president, relVaincd from pushing matters to 
an extremity. Gambetta was imprisoned and 
lor^ having (.Icdarcd respecting Mac- 
Muhon, II faudra on se soumettre, ou se 
deinettre \ but two months later ho was 
re-elected lor Belleville, and in 1879 Mac- 
fylahon resigned. In November 1880, on 
the resignation of the Ferry ministry, Gam- 
betta, Irom 1879 president of the chamber, 
succeeded in forming a cabinet, but when 
in January 1882 the chamber rejected hi- 
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scrutin de liste proposal he immediately 
resigned. He died December 31, from the 
effects of ‘ an accidental wound in the hand 
from a revolver See his Discours politiques 
and Ddpeches (1880-92) — his Letters (ed. 
Hal6vy and Pilias 1938). See also studies by 
Deschanel (1920), Stannard (1921), Chanlane 
(1932), Bury (1936), Labarthe (1938). Laur 
in The Heart of Gambetta (trs. 1908) says he 
died of appendicitis. 

GAMBIER, James Gambler, 1st Baron (1756- 
1833), British admiral, was born in the 
Bahamas, and off Ushant fought with 
distinction under Lord Howe in 1794. He 
commanded the British fleet at Copenhagen 
in 1807, and was rewarded with a peerage. 
At the battle of Aix Roads in 1809 he dis- 
regarded the signals of Dundonald (q.v.), but 
was ‘ most honourably acquitted ’ by court- 
martial. 

GAMELIN, Maurice Gustave, gam-li (1872- 
1958), French general, after passing through 
the Military Academy of St Cyr, was com- 
missioned in the Tirailleurs Algdriens, 
Appointed aide-de-camp to General Joffre 
in 1906, he became his chef de cabinet in 1911. 
He attained lieutenant-colonel’s rank in 
1914, but no divisional command until 1925. 
In 1935 seniority brought him the post of 
chief of staff of the army and membership 
of the Conseil Supdrieur de la Guerre; but his 
fitness for overall command was exposed in 
his pronouncement that ‘ To attack is to 
lose ’. In 1940, blind to the lessons of the 
1939 Polish campaign, he refused to re-think 
his outmoded defensive strategy of ‘ solid 
fronts which crumbled under the German 
blitzkrieg. He was hurriedly replaced by 
General Weygand and retired into obscurity. 

GANDHI, Mohandas Karamchand (1869- 
1948), Indian leader, born at Porbandar, 
Kathiawar. He studied law in London, was 
called to the bar, and in 1893 he gave up a 
Bombay legal practice worth £5000 a year 
to live on £1 a week in South Africa, where 
He spent twenty-one years opposing dis- 
criminatory legislation against Indians. In 
1914 he returned to India. While supporting 
the British in the first World War, he took 
an increasing interest in the Home Rule 
movement (Swaraj), over which he soon 
obtained a personal dominance, becoming 
master of the Congress organization. His 
civil disobedience campaign of 1920 involved 
violent disorders. From 1922 to 1924 he 
was in jail for conspiracy and in 1930 he led 
a 200-mile march to sea to collect salt in 
symbolic defiance of the Government mono- 
poly. He was rearrested and on his release 
in 1931 negotiated a truce between Congress 
and the Government and attended the 
London Round Table Conference on Indian 
constitutional reform. Back in India, he 
renewed the civil disobedience campaign and 
was arrested again — the pattern, along with 
his ‘ fasts unto death of his political 
activity for the next six years. He assisted in 
the adoption of the constitutional compromise 
of 1937 under which Congress ministers 
accepted office in the new provincial legis- 
latures. When war broke out, Gandhi, 
convinced that only a free India could give 
Britain effective moral support, urged ‘ com- 
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plete independence ’ more and more strongly. 
He described the Cripps proposal in 1942 for 
a constituent assembly with the promise of a 
new Constitution after the war as ‘ a post- 
dated cheque on a crashing bank ’. In 
August 1942 he was arrested for concurring 
in civil disobedience action to obstruct the 
war effort, and was released in May 1944. 
In 1946 Gandhi negotiated with the British 
Cabinet Mission which recommended the 
new constitutional structure. In May 1947 
he hailed Britain’s decision to grant India 
independence as ‘ the noblest act of the 
British nation ’. His last months were 
darkened by communal strife between Hindu 
and Moslem; but his fasts to shame the 
instigators helped to avert deeper tragedy. 
He was assassinated in Delhi by a Hindu 
fanatic, on January 30, 1948 — ten days after 
a previous attempt on his life. In his life- 
time Mahatma (‘great soul’) Gandhi was 
venerated as a moral teacher, a reformer who 
sought an India as free from caste as from 
materialism, a dedicated patriot who gave 
the Swaraj movement a new quality. Critics, 
however, thought him the victim of a power 
of self-delusion which blinded him to the 
disaster and bloodshed his ‘ non-violent ’ 
campaigns invoked. But in Asia particularly 
he has been regarded as a great influence for 
peace whose teaching had a message not only 
for India — of whose nationhood he became 
the almost mystical incarnation — but for the 
world. His publications include the auto- 
biographical The Story of My Experiment 
mth Truth (republished 1949). See studies by 
Lord Pethick-Lawrence, H. N. Brailsford, 
H. S. L. Polak (1949), L. Fischer (1954), and 
B. R. Nanda (1958). 

GANN, Thomas William (1868-1938), British 
archaeologist. His field of activity was 
Central America, where he was responsible 
for the discovery of several ancient cities. 
Gann was an expert on Maya architecture 
and the tribes of Central America. 

GANSFORT, Wessel Harmens. See Wessel 

( 2 ). 

GARBETT, Cyril Foster (1875-1955), Arch- 
bishop of York from 1942 to 1955, was born 
at Tongham, near Aldershot, and was 
educated at Portsmouth Grammar School, 
Keble College and Cuddesdon College, Ox- 
ford. He was Bishop of Southwark from 
1919 to 1932 and of Winchester from 1932 
till his translation to York in 1942. He was 
one of the most outspoken leaders of the 
Church, a prelate of great pastoral gifts and 
a humanitarian remembered for his warmth 
of personality and strength of character. 
Publications include The Church and Social 
Problems (1939)’ and a trilogy on Church and 
State (1947-52). See Life by C. Smyth 
(1959). 

GARBO, Greta, professional name of Greta 
Lovisa Gustafsson (1905- ), Swedish film- 
actress, born in Stockholm. As a shop- 
assistant, her first screen appearance was in 
an advertising film in 1921. She went to the 
Royal Theatre Dramatic School, Stockholm, 
and starred in Stiller’s Gdsta Ber ling's Saga 
(1924); he gave his star the name Garbo, 
chosen before he met her. Her greatest 
successes followed regularly after Anna 
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Christie (1930), her (irsl tulkinr; pielurc • (2) called FHnea (r. ! 540 r. 1616)^ Snankl 

Quee/i Christ ina (1933), Aniiti Km ruina writer, born at C'u/,ci), sou of one' nr 

(1935), CV//w7/c ( 1937), and Ninotehka {Viyy). coiu|uerors of Peru by an Inca princess 
She retired from films in 194/, after tlic twenty went to Spain', wlierc he died Hk 
failure of Two-i'aced fFo/ann. She became account of the contjuest of Morida bv 
an Amcriean citiycn in 195 I. See Cirefa Carho I'ernando de Solo tl<4)5) was ft)l lowed m 
by John Bainbridpc (1955). U)09 1 7 by his p.reat ('otuerihiries in wbieK 

GARBORC, Arne (1851 1924), Norwegian he niovingly describes the lej’cnds and beliefs 
Mandsmaal’ story-writer (from 1881), a of his nuUlver’s people (trans. Markhani 
native of Jacren, became early a leader of the 1899). See laves by Mrs l'it/,mmiricc-Kcllv 
language reform movement, editing the (1921) and Sancfie/, ( 1930). ^ 


weekly periodical t'edraheifnen from 1877, 
which was written in the popular language 
( Lamisnund). I n it he serialized Ins lirst novel, 
Kin b'ritenkjar a freethinker ’), which was 
followed by Bondestudentar (1883) aiul 
Mminfolk (1886) in the contemf>(>rary ultra- 
rcalisiic manner. But he rcacletl against this 
school in I'rette Men (‘tired men') (1891). 
Greatly troubled by religious problems, he 
wrote the drama Laeraren (1896), and several 
poems. In two controversial works (I90<> 
and 1907) he attacked Lutheran theology. 
See Lives by Mortenssond^gmund (1897) and 
Midtlun (1929). 

GARCIA, ^arAheCa, (1) MamicI (1775 1832), 
Spanish tenor and composer, father of (2), 
(3), (4), was born at Seville. After making a 
reputation as a tenor in C'adiz. and Madrid, 
from 1808 onward be won great success at 
the Italian Opera in Paris, Italy and London. 
In 1825, with an operatic company, he visited 
Now York and Mcxict), w'hcre he was robbed 
of ail his money; and after his return to 
Paris was compelled to teach singing. Several 
of his compositions, such as // i'alifo di 
Bagdad were imich adinirctl. 

(2) MaiuicI (1805 1906), son of (1), born 
at /afra in Catalonia, tauglU singing in Paris 
and London, wrote on the art, and invented 
the laryngoscope. 

(3) Maria, daughter ol’ ( 1 ). See Mai inuAN. 

(4) Paulina Viurdot-Ciarcia (1821 miO), 
mezzo-soprano singer, daughter of (1), com- 
posed operettas and songs. 

GARCIA GU rHt)RREZ, Antonio, goo-/ 1 vrVc//f 
(1813 84), Spanisli poet and scientist, born 
at Chiclana do In Prontcro, C'adiz. An 
e.xponent of 19tb-ccnUiry romanticism, he 
scored an early success with HI Travador 
(1836), the play whicli was to inspire Verdi’s 
opera, written when ho was a young medical 
student in Cadiz. He was director of the 
Madrid Archaeological Museum from 1872. 
His chief claim to notice in literature lies in 
his versification which reads smoothly and 
melodiously. He published two volumes of 
lyric poetry, Luz y Tmieblas, Plays by him 
worthy of mention arc La Ctdpa y la espacion 
(1844), Venganza Cataiafia (1864) and Juan 
Lorenzo (1865), which was regaixlcd as his 
masterpiece. Sec N. B. Adams, The Romantic 
Dramas of Garcia OntUrrez (New York 
1924). 

GARCIA l.ORCA. Sec Lorca. 

GARCILASO DK LA VKGA, (1) (1503 --36), 
Spanish poet and soldier, born at Toledo, 
fought bravely in the wars of Charles V, 
and died at Nice of a wound received near 
Fr6jiis, Little as ho wrote, he introduced the 
Pctrarchian sonnet into Spain and wrote odes 
in imitation of Virgil. See studies by Croce 
(1894) and Keniston (1922). 


<;AR1>INFR, (1) Allen hrancis (1794 1851) 
l-nghsh naval commander, born at Basildon 
Berks, wlu) in 1838 became a missionary to 
(he Chilean Indians, and died in Patagonia 

(2) .lames (1(>88 1745), British soldier 
born at Camden in Linlithgowshire, .laiiuury 
11, when fourleeu obtained a commission 
in^a Scots regiment in tlio Hutch service. In 
1702 he passed into the L'nglish army, in 
1706 was scvcrciv woiuuled at Ramillics 
and fought in all Marlboroug.h's other battle/ 
In 1715 lie was made captain of dragoons' 
and with eleven others (eight of wdiom wore 
killed), tircii the barricades of the Highlanders 
at Preston. He had been noted for his 
licentiousness; but in 1719 a vision is said 
to have conycrtctl him. He was promoted 
ciilonel in 174.L Deserted by his men at 
ITesionpans, he put himself at'thc head ofa 
handful of infantry, and was cut down, close 
to his (vwn lunise, Scfdenihcr 21. See Life 
by Dr Doddritige (1747). 

(3) Samuel Ran.snu (LS29 1902), Lnglish 
historian, w'as born at Kopiey, Hants, and 
educated at Winchester and Christ ('hurch, 
Oxford. Lor some years he filled the chair 
of Modern History at King's College, 
Loiulon, but resig.ned it in 1885 to continue 
his History a I Oxlbnl on an All Souls’ 
fellowsliip. In 1882 he was granted ii 
pension. The first instalment his great 
History of England from the aeeession of 
James / to the Restorathm appeared in 186.3; 
and at his death he had brouglu the work 
down to 1656. Ho had also published The 
Thirty Years'' U'ar (1874), Intnninetion to the 
Study of English History (1881), written in 
conjunction vvitli J. Bass Mullinger, and 
The S'tiulenCs /Hsfory of England (1890 92), 

(4) Stephen (<’. 1483 1555), Lnglish prelate, 
born at Bury St Ldiuunds, studied at ‘Lrinity 
Hull, Cambridge, became Wolscy’s secretary, 
and between 1527 and 1533 was sent to 
Roinc to further Henry VIU’s divorce, 
having been made in 1531 Bishop of Win- 
chester. He supported the royal supremacy 
in his De Cera Obedientiu (1535), helped to 
encompass 'Ihomas CVomweirs downfall, 
and to frame the Six Articles, but opposed 
doctrinal roformtdion, and for this was 
impri.soncd and deprived on Ldward VLs 
accession. Released and restored by Mary 
in 1553 he became an arch-persccutor of 
Protestants. See Life by Muller (1926)* 

GARFIELD, dames Ahram (183L-81), 20th 
president of the United States, was Dom in 
Orange, Ohio, November 19. At ten ho 
already added to his widowed mother’s 
income by farm work. A graduate of 
Williams College, he taught in a school, 
served as a lay preacher, became a lawyer and 
was elected to the state senate in 1859. On 
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the outbreak of the civil war, he commanded 
a regiment of volunteers. His brigade gained 
the battle of Middle Creek, January 10, 1862, 
and he was promoted brigadier-general. He 
had been made major-general for gallantry 
at Chickamauga (1863), when he resigned his 
command to enter congress, where he sat 
until 1880, acting as leader of the Republican 
party. In 1880, now a U.S. senator, he was 
adopted as presidential candidate by the 
Republicans. After his election to the 
presidency (March 1881) he identified himself 
with the cause of civil service reform, thereby 
irritating a powerful section of his own party. 
On the morning of July 2 he was shot by a 
disappointed office-seeker, Charles Guiteau, 
and died September 19. His speeches were 
published in 1882. See Lives by T. C. Smith 
(1925) and R. G. Caldwell (1931). 

GARIBALDI, Giuseppe (1807-82), Italian 
patriot, was born a sailor’s son at Nice, 
July 4, and himself went early to sea. in 
1834 he became involved in the 'Young 
Italy ’ movement of Mazzini, and was con- 
demned to death for taking part in an 
attempt to seize Genoa. He escaped ulti- 
mately to South America, where in the 
rebellion of Rio Grande against Brazil he 
distinguished himself as a guerilla fighter and 
privateer, was taken prisoner, and eloped 
with and married the beautiful creole Anita 
Riveira de Silva, the mother of his children 
Menotti, Ricciotti and Teresa. After some 
experiences as drover, shipbroker, and 
teacher of mathematics, he in 1842 joined the 
Montevideans, then at war with Buenos Aires, 
and gained renown as naval commander and 
as organizer of the Italian legion. In 1847 
he offered his services to the reforming pope 
Pius IX, but received an ambiguous reply; 
and Charles Albert of Sardinia, besieging the 
Austrians in Mantua in 1848, coldly referred 
him to his ministers. But after the collapse 
of the Sardinian army, Garibaldi and his 
volunteers performed notable feats against 
the Austrians. In 1849 he joined the revolu- 
tionary government of Rome, voted for 
a republic, drove back the French force, 
and routed the Neapolitans. Mazzini had 
meanwhile been inveigled into an armistice; 
the French, reinforced, laid siege to Rome; 
and Garibaldi, recalled, made a brilliant 
defence, but was forced to retreat, pursued 
by the Austrians, to the Adriatic; in this 
flight Anita died. Arrested by the Sardinian 
government and requested to leave Italy, he 
betook himself to New York, where he 
worked eighteen months as a candlemaker, 
and then became captain of a Pacific mer- 
chantman. He returned to Italy in 1854, and 
had settled down as a farmer on the island 
of Caprera, when in 1859 the war of Italian 
liberation enabled him to render valuable 
service to Victor Emmanuel and the French. 
After the peace of Villafranca he helped to 
annex various territories to Sardinia, but 
was not allowed to march on Rome. Mean- 
while the Mazzinists had been conspiring 
against the Bourbon tyranny in the Two 
Sicilies, and Garibaldi, in spite of Cavour, 
came to their aid. ‘ The thousand heroes ’ 
landed at Marsala on May 11, 1860; within 
three months Sicily was free; and crossing 


the straits (August 29) Garibaldi entered 
Naples (September 7) amid the cheers of 
King Francis’ troops. When Victor Emman- 
uel, elected sovereign by a plebiscite, arrived 
at Naples, Garibaldi, refusing all reward, 
retired to Caprera. Rome was still the centre 
of his thoughts, and in 1862 he embarked on 
a rash expedition against the capital; but the 
Italian government sent troops against him, 
and he was taken prisoner at Aspromonte 
(August 28). He paid a visit to England 
to support the cause of Denmark, and was 
received by the public with wild enthusiasm, 
but requested to return home by the govern- 
ment. In the war of 1866 he once more 
commanded the ‘ Red Shirts ’ in Tirol. 
Venice was now ceded to Italy; and next 
year Garibaldi made his last attempt on the 
Holy City. Arrested by the Italian govern- 
ment, he escaped from Caprera, and with his 
volunteers defeated the papal troops at 
Monterotondo, but was a few days after 
(November 3) utterly routed at Montana by 
the Zouaves and French. Once more he 
retired to Caprera, whence in 1870 he 
published two poor novels. A third (1872) 
was based on the Sicilian expedition. In 
1870 he came to the assistance of the French 
Republic, and was placed in command of 
the volunteers of the Vosges; but, crippled 
by rheumatism and hopelessly outnumbered, 
he had no considerable success, and, elected 
to the Bordeaux assembly, was so insulted as 
to resign at once. Henceforth he remained a 
helpless invalid at Caprera, except on occa- 
sions like that in 1874, when he took his seat 
in the Chamber of Deputies at Rome; and 
through the generosity of English friends he 
became proprietor of the island. An unlucky 
marriage of 1860 was annulled in 1879, and 
he married in 1880 the nurse of his grand- 
children. On June 2, he died. He was a 
good commander of irregulars but his 
ignorance of politics sometimes did harm to 
his cause, yet he remains the central figure in 
the story of Italian independence. See 
Garibaldi’s autobiography (trans. 1889); his 
letters (1885); his speeches (1882); Lives 
by J. T- Bent (1881), D. Larg (1934); and 
works on him by Mario (1884), Trevelyan 
(3 works, new cds. 1948), E. Provaglio, 
(Florence 1950) and D. Mack Smith (1954). 

GARLAND, Hamlin (1860-1940), American 
writer, born at West Salem, Wisconsin, 
often interrupted his schooling to help his 
father farm in Iowa, but in 1884 went to 
Boston to teach and finally to write. In 
short stories such as the collections. Main 
Travelled Roods (1887) and Frame Folks 
(1892), in verse and in novels, he vividly, 
often grimly, described the farm-life of the 
Mid-West. A Daughter of the Middle Border 
(1921), the sequel to his autobiographical 
novel A Son of the Middle Border (1917), won 
the Pulitzer prize. He also wrote a Life of 
General Grant (1898), critical essays and 
literary reminiscences. 

GARNET, Henry (1555-1606), English con- 
spirator, born at Heanor, Derbyshire, was 
brought up a Protestant at Winchester. He 
became a Jesuit in 1575, and from 1587 was 
provincial in England. His indiscreet zeal 
for his order offended the secular clergy; 
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while his friendship with the Spanish faction 
exposed him to a suspicion of treasem. He 
knew lon^ beforehuiul of Guy I'awkcs's 
plot; on the discovery he was prcscnl at the 
rendezvous, and sliorlly afterwards vvas 
apprehended. He was executed May 3. Sec 
works cited at I-'awkhs, 

GARNETT, (1) David (1892 ), Ihwiish 
novelist, son of (2), born at Brighton, studied 
botany at the Royal College of Science. His 
tirst hook, iMtiy into Fox ( 1922) won both the 
Mawthornden and the Tait Black tVtcniorial 
prize, A Man in the Zoo (1924), The SailoZs 
Return (1925), &c., were also successful. 
Literary adviser to the Nonesuch Press 
(1923-32) and literary editor of the New 
Statesman (1932 34), lie joined the R.A.h’. in 
J939, and used his experience to write in 
the Air (1941). 

(2) Edward (1868 J937), son of (4), writer 
and critic, author of the set of critical essays 
Friday Nights (1922), and (with his wile, 
Constance) of translations from the Russian 
classics. 

(3) Richard (1789 fatlier of (4), 

!3nglish philologist, born in OUcy, was a 
founder of the Philological Society and an 
expert on Celtic suhjecls. 

(4) Richard (1835 1906), ling.lish writer 
and bibliographer, son of (3), father of (2), 
born at Lichlield, was keciu'r of printed 
books at the British Museum (1890 99). and 
author of verse, critical works and biographies 
including Shelley (18(i2), Carlyle (1883), 
Twilight of the C/W.v (1888) and The A,i,r of 
Dryden (l’895). 

GARNI ER, itarn-yay, (1) h'raiicis, properly 
Marie Joseph Eraiicois (1839 73), P'rcnch 
explorer, was born at St Etienne, and 
entering the navy, fought in the ('hinese war 
(1860 62). Appointed to a post in (Aichin- 
Chinu, he led an expedition from C'anibodia 
to Shanghai by Yunnan (1866 68). He aided 
in the defence of Paris (1870 71), and in the 
Tonkin war (1873) took Hanoi, but was kilted 
in a fight. See his Voyage d'exploratiott ( 1 873) 
and Life by Petit (1885). 

(2) Robert (15M 90), French poet and 
playwright, the most distinguished of the 
predecessors of Corneille, was born in Maine, 
and died at Lo Mans. His OenYres eontpF^tes 
(2 V.) include eight masterly tragedies of 
which perhaps the best arc Antigone (1380) 
and Lex Jnirex (1583). For his inlUicnee on 
English drama, see Witherspoon (Yale 1924). 
GARNI, ER-PAGfiS, ‘■pah-zlws, two F’rench 
halt-brothers, both lawyers and politicians: 

(1) Kticninic Joseph Louis (1801 41), born at 
Marseilles, practised as an advocate, took 
part in the July Revolution, and in 1831 
became a prominent member of the Chamber. 

(2) Louis Antoine (1803-78), succeeded <l) 
in the Chamber, leading the extreme Left, 
Mayor of Paris (1848) and finance-minister 
of the provisional government, he was a 
member of the Corps Ldgislatif in 1864, and 
of the provisional government in 187L He 
wrote Histoire de la Revolution de 1848 

1861-62) and V Opposition et V Empire 
1872). 

GAROFALO, gah-rofah-B^ originally Ben- 
venuto Tisi (1481-1559), Italian painter, born 
and died at Ferrara and the last and foremost 


artist of the I'crrarcse school He worked 
chiclly in the churches and palaces of his 
native city in Rologna and Rome. The 
church of San Liwen/.o, Ferrara, contains his 
Adoration of the Mayi, and his Saerifice fo 
('eres is in the National Gallery, Foiuion. 
iiARRKrr, ( l ) Joan. See Ai Mru>A-GAURim\ 
(2) Misses. See Amu kson, I'Awcirrr. 
:;ARRK'K, David (1717 79), English actor, 
manager and dramatist, was horn at Hereford 
February 20, where his falher, Cupt. Peter 
Ciarrick, was then stationed. Licliticld, 
however, was the hmne of the Garricks, and 
David got his cducalit>n in its grammar- 
school In 1736 lu* was sent to study Latin 
and Greek under Saimicl .lohn.son at Ediat, 
and in March 1737 master and pupil set out 
tog.ether tt> London (hirrick to study for 
the bar; Johnson lo try his Ibrtunc with his 
pen. But circumstances brought Garrick’s 
legal stiulics to nothinj'., and if\ 1738 he 
hecatuc a wine-merchant with his eldest 
brother a partnership <{issolvcd in 174(1 
Garrick, who before this had the stage fever, 
lunv devoted his mind to prej^aring himself 
for the .stage, and in 1741 ho made his 
successful debut at Ipswich as Ahoan in 
Soiitherne’.s (>roant>ko. On October 19 he 
appeareil in Loiulon at Goodman’s Fields; 
and his .success as Richard HI was so great 
that within a few weeks tin; two patent 
theatres were deserted, and crovvds Hocked 
to tlie unfashionable F'ast-cnd playhouse. 
But, as Goodman’s F'idds had no licence, 
the managers of Drury Lane and C’ovcnt 
CJardcii had it ehised. Garrick played at 
boilii the patent theatres, and nKinuUcly 
settled at Drury Lane, of which lie became 
joint-patentee in 1747. He retired from the 
stage and from inanagenurnl in 1776. During 
this period Garrick was himself the groat 
attraction ami played continually, his only 
long re.st being a trip lo the Continent in 
17(nl 65, vvlien he fancied that, his popularity 
was in danger of tliminislu'ng. Ho died 
January 20, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. He remains the most versatile actor 
in the history of the Briti.sh stage. He was 
equally at home in tragedy, comedy or farce. 
His great conventional fault was that he 
always wanted to Gmprove Sliakcspcarc I 
He has been unfairly charged with meanness, 
vanity and petty jealousy; CRirrick's forty 
dramatic protluclions are not important, but 
some of his numerous prologues and epilogues 
arc excellent. He married in 1749 Eva Marie 
Violctti (1724 1822), a C'atholic Viennese 
dancer. Sec Lives by P. F'itzgcrald (1868), 
Knight (1894), Mrs Parsons (1906), llcdgcock 
(1912), Stein (1938), Barton (1948) and C. 
Oman (1958). 

(5ARRLSON, Wlllhim lioyd (1805 -79), Ameri- 
can philanthropi.st, was born at Ncwburypqrt, 
Mass. He was apprenticed to the printing 
trade and in 1824 became editor of the 
Newlmtyport Herald and iii 1828 of the 
National Philanthropist » 'Lho vigorous expres- 
sion of his anti-slavery views led to his 
imprisonment for libel; but friends paid his 
line. He delivered emancipation lectures in 
New York and other places, and returning 
lo Boston, in 1831 started the Liberator, a 
paper which h© carried on until slavery was 
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abolished in the United States. For the first 
few years he was constantly threatened and 
was subjected to mob violence, but he 
persevered. In 1833, 1846 and 1848 he 
visited Great Britain, and on his first return 
organized the Anti-Slavery Society, of which 
he was president. He died at New York, 
May 24, 1879. See Lives by his children 
(1893), Johnson (1881), Grimke (1891), 
Goldwin Smith (1892) and Swift (1911). 

GARROD, (1) Sir Alfred Baring (1819-1907), 
English physician, father of (2) and (3), born 
at Ipswich, professor of Therapeutics at 
University and King’s College hospitals, 
London (1851-74), a great authority on gout, 
was knighted in 1887- 

(2) Alfred Henry (1846-79), zoologist, son 
of (1), professor at King’s College, London 
(1874-90), researched into the anatomy and 
myology of birds and ruminants. 

(3) Sir Archibald Edward (1857-1936), 
pathologist, son of (1) and father of (4), born 
in London, studied at Oxford and became 
regius professor of Medicine there in 1920. 
He did research on rheumatism, urinary 
pigments, and rare metabolic diseases. He 
was vice-president of the Royal Society 
(1926-28) and was knighted in 1918. 

(4) Dorothy Annie Elizabeth (1892— ), 

archaeologist, daughter of (3), studied at 
Newnham College, Cambridge, directed 
expeditions to Kurdistan (1928) and Palestine 
(1929-34) and became the first woman 
professor at Cambridge in 1939. 

(5) Heathcote William (1878-1960), English 
scholar, born at Wells, was educated at 
Oxford, where he won the Gaisford Prize 
(1900) and the Newdigate (1901), and became 
a fellow of Merton. He edited classical 
texts and the Oxford Book of Latin Verse 
(1912) and was professor of Poetry (1923-28). 
He has written much on the art of poetry and 
on poets, and has also published essays of 
considerable charm and humour. 

GARSHIN, Vsevolod Mikhailovich (1855-88), 
Russian author, born at Bachmut, wrote 
short stories, greatly influenced by Tolstoi, 
many of which have been translated, includ- 
ing The Red Flower (1883) The Signal (1912), 
He served in the Turkish war, was wounded 
and invalided home in 1878, his mind being 
unbalanced. 

GARSTIN, Sir William Edmund (1849-1925), 
English engineer, born in India, was educated 
at Cheltenham and King’s College, London, 
and in 1872 became an official in the Indian 
Public Works Department. Transferred to 
Egypt in 1885, he became inspector-general 
of irrigation in 1892 and under-secretary of 
state for public works. He was responsible 
for the plans and building of the Aswan dam 
and the barrages of Asyut and Esna, com- 
piled two valuable reports on the hydro- 
graphy of the Upper Nile, erected the new 
buildings of the National Museum of 
Egyptian Antiquities (1902) and initiated the 
geological survey of Egypt (1896). On his 
retirement, he became a director of the Suez 
Canal Company (1908) and during the first 
World War served on the council of the Red 
Cross Society, being awarded the G.C.B. in 
1918. He was created C.M.G. (1894), 
K.C.M.G. (1897) and G.C.M.G. (1902). 


GARTH, Sir Samuel (1661-1719), English 
physician and poet, was born at Bowland 
Forest, Yorkshire. In 1700 he provided 
burial in Westminster Abbey for the neg- 
lected Dryden. By George I he was knighted 
and appointed physician in ordinary, and 
physician-general to the army. The Dispen- 
sary (1699) is a satire on uncharitable 
apothecaries and physicians. Claremont 
(1715) is a topographical poem in the manner 
of Pope’s ‘ Windsor Forest He also 
edited a composite translation of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses published in 1717. 

GARVIN, James Louis (1868-1947), British 
journalist, born in Birmingham, became, 
after a spell as leader-writer for the Daily 
Telegraph, editor of the Observer (1908-42). 
He also edited the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
(14th ed.) and wrote a biography of Joseph 
Chamberlain (1932-34). See study by A. M. 
Gollen (1960). 

GASCOIGNE, (1) George (c. 1525-77), 

English poet and dramatist, born at Carding- 
ton in Bedfordshire, a descendant of (2), 
studied at Cambridge, entered Gray’s Inn, 
wrote poems, and sat in parliament for 
Bedford (1557-59), but was disinherited for 
his prodigality. He married Nicholas 
Breton’s mother (to improve his finances), 
but, still persecuted by creditors, served in 
Holland under the Prince of Orange (1573- 
1575). Surprised by a Spanish force and 
taken prisoner, he was detained four months. 
He then settled at Walthamstow, where he 
collected and published his poems. He 
translated in prose and verse, from Greek, 
Latin and Italian. The Cornplaynt of 
Phylomene was begun in 1563. The Supposes 
is from I Suppositi of Ariosto; Jocasta (1566, 
with Francis Kinwelmersh), practically a 
translation from Dolce’s Giocasta (based on 
the Phoenissae of Euripides), is the second 
tragedy in English blank verse; The Glasse of 
Government is an original comedy ; The Steele 
Glas is the earliest blank-verse satire; and in 
the Notes of Instruction on Making of Verse 
we have the first considerable English essay 
on the subject. To this zealous experimenter 
English literature owes a deep debt, though 
much of his work is hopelessly tedious. See 
Life by Sclielling (1893); and the Works, ed. 
Cunliflfe (1907-10). 

(2) Sir William (c. 1350-1419), English 
juage, born at Gawthorpe, Yorkshire, was 
appointed in 1400 chief-justice of the JGng’s 
Bench. He was evidently an independent 
judge, as he refused to obey the king’s 
command to sentence to death Archbishop 
Scrope and Mowbray, the Earl Marshal, 
after the northern insurrection in 1405. Nine 
days after Henry IV’s death a successor was 
appointed to his office, which disposes of the 
Shakespearean fiction that Henry V con- 
tinued him in it. 

GASKELL, Mrs Elizabeth Cleghorn, n^e 
Stevenson (1810-65), English novelist, was 
born at Cheyne Row, Chelsea, September 29. 
Her father was in succession teacher, preacher, 
farmer, boarding-house keeper, writer and 
keeper of the records to the Treasury. She 
was brought up by an aunt at Knutsford — 
the Cranford of her stories — and grew up a 
girl of singular sweetness of disposition and 
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of great beauty. She married in 18.^2 William 
Gaskcll (1805 84), a Unitarian minister in 
Manchester; here she studied working men 
and women. In 18-18 she published anony- 
mously Mary Barton, lollowed by The 
Moorland Cot t aye (1850), Cranford *(185.>), 
Ruth (1853), North and South (1855), Round 
the Sofa (1859), Right at Last (1860), Sylvia's 
Lovers (1863), Cousin Phillis ( 1 865), ami H ives 
and Daughters (1865). She died suddenly at 
Holybournc, Alton, in Hants, November 12, 
1865. Besides her novels she wrote The Life 
of ('harlot tc Bronte (1857) a masterpiece of 
English biography. See hooks bv Payne 
(1900), Whitlicld (1929), Idizabeth Haldane 
(1930). 

CASPERI, Aieitle tie (1881 1954), Italian 
statesman, horn in I'rentino, studied at 
Innsbruck and Vienna, entered parliament in 
1911, was imprisoned by Mussolini as an 
anti-iascist, and thereafter worked in the 
Vatican library until 19.16, when he beeanie 
prime minister ol' the new republic and 
remained in ollicc until his death. 

C.ASOUKr, b’nincis Aidan, gits'kav (I84<> 
1929 ), British cardinal, biu*n in I oiuU>n 
of f'rcnch ancestry, educated at nownside. 
became a Benedictine and was made prior of 
Downside Abbey in 1878. (.'rented a cardinal 
in 1914 he becaine prelect of the Vatican 
archives in 1918. He helped in the rcvisit>n 
of (he Vulgate and wrote Uenrv Vlll and the 
Dissolution (f the Monasteries 89 ) and 

Monastic Life in the Middle zki.'-e.v (1922), both 
from a strongly pro-Roman standpoiiU, 
CASSICNDI, or (iasstnid, Pierre, ya-sd-dee 
(1592 4655), I’rcnch philosopher and mathe- 
matician, was bora at t'humptcrcicr in 
Provence, January 22, and studied and taught 
at Aix, but revolted from (he .scholastic 
philosophy, and apidied himself to pliysics 
and astronomy. His examination of the 
Aristotelian system appeared in Exereitathnes 
paradox ieae adversns Aristateleos (1624), In 
that year he was appointed provost of Dignc 
cathedral; and in 1645 jmo lessor of Mathe- 
matics in the College Royal at Paris, where 
he died, October 14. He controverted Pludd 
the mystic (1631) during his slay in the Low 
Countries and became an curly critic of 
Descartes’ new philosophy (1642); wrote on 
Epicurus (1647 49); Kepler and Cialilco 
wore among his friends. His Institutio 
Astronomica (1647) givc.s a clear view of the 
state of the science in his day, I le also 
published biographies of I'ycho Brahe, 
Copernicus and Regiomontanus ( 1654). Sec 
f/cncji studies by Martin (1853), 'Ihomas 
German by Kicll (1893), Pendzig 
English by Brett (1908). 
GASSER, Herbert Spencer (1888- ), 

American physiologist, born at Platteville, 
Wis., became director of the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research in 1935 and 
shared the Nobel prize for medicine in 1944 
with Erlaager for their joint work on Electrical 
Signs of Nervous Activity (1937), 

Orteh^ y Gassi-t. 

GASTAeDI, Giacomo (16th cent,), Italian 
cartographer, born in Piedmont, worked in 
Venice, produced maps of Spain (1544), the 
World (1546), Germany (1552), Asia (1559- 
1561), Ainca (1564), &c. 
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GASTON DK EOIX. 8cc b'oix, 

GA'IAKKR, I'honias (1574 1654), English 
Puritan di vine, was born in London, studied 
at SI John s C ollcgc. Gamhridge, and in 1611 
became rector o( Rothcrhithc. As member 
ol (he Westminster Assembly he opposed 
the impositum of the C'ovcniint, and con- 
demned the trial of C'harlcs 1. His twenlv- 
tiv'c works tncliKlc the once controversial 
Of the Nature ant{ INe of Lots (1616) and a 
valuable edition ot Marcus Aurelius (165^) 
GA'I’ES Horatio (1728 1806), American 
general, was born at Maldon, lissex He 
entered the English army, served in America 
under Braddoek, escaped with difliculty in 
the deleat m vvlueli (hat otiicer was slain and 
on (he peace of 17()3 purchased an estate in 
Virginia In llie war of independence he 
sided with Ins adoptive country, and in 1775 
was made adjutant-g.eneral. In 1776 com- 
mander of the army which hatl just retreated 
Irom C'anuda. In August 1777 he took 
commaiui ol the northern department; and 
eompclled (lie surrender of the British army 
at Saratoga in October, 'fhis sucecs.s gained 
him a great reputation, and he sought to 
supplant Waslungton, the commandcr-in- 
eluel. In 1780 he conunanded the army of 
the South, but was routed by Goniwallis hear 
c'amden, S.('. and was superseded. Ho 
retired to Virginia till 1 79<), emancipated his 
in New Vork, where he died. 
GA I HORNE-HARD'W See ('UANtnHoOK. 
<EVn INtL Richard Jordan (1818 1903) 
American inventor, bortt tn Hcrtfonl county! 
North Uarohna, atiKlieil medicine hut never 
practiscii, and is known for various inven- 
tions, espeeially the liatling gim (1861 62), 
a revolving, battery gim, with ten parallel 
Intrivls, liring. 1200 shots a minute, 

(;A'ITV, Margaret. See PwiNt*. 

(LAUDEN, John (1(>()5 (>2), h(>rn at Mayland 
vicarage, Essex, from Bury St Edmunds 
.school passed to St John’s I'ollcgc, C’am- 
hridgc, studied also at Ox lord, took his D.l)., 
and hccanie master of the J'emplc in 1659, 
and Bishop of E:.\e(cr in 1 6(4), of Worcester in 
I(>(>2. He edited Hooker’s works (1662), but 
is chictly remembered for his chum to the 
authorship of EiAou Basdike. Sec E.dward 
Almack’s Bihliography of the King's Book 
(1894). 

CAUGIHN, Engine Henri Panl, (1848- 
1903), f-rcnch post-impressionist painter, 
born in Paris, June 7, the son of a journalist 
and a half Peruvian Greolo mother, went to 
sea at seventeen, hut settled down in Paris in 
1871, married a Danish girl, who bore him 
live children, and became a successful 
stockbroker with a predilection for painting 
and for collecting impressionist paintings. 
By 1883, however, he had already exhibited 
his own work wdtlt the help of Camille 
Pissarro and, determined to give up all for 
an, left his tmcomprclumding wife and family, 
voyaged to Martiniviuc (1887 88) and became 
the leader of a group of painters at Pont 
Avon, Brittany (1888 90; 1894), where he 
met the theorist Bernard. He quarrelled 
With Van Gogh at Arles (1888) and (1890 94) 
moved in the symboli.sts’ circle in Paris. He 
gradually evolved his own stylo, synthesism, 
in accordance with his heartfelt hatred of 
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civiliza-tion and identification with the 
emotional directness of primitive peoples. 
Thus from his Brittany seascapes, the Still 
Life with Three Puppies (1888; Modern Art, 
New York), the stained-glass effects of The 
Vision after the Sermon (1888; National 
Gallery, Edinburgh) with its echoes of 
Romanesque, Japanese and Breton folk art, 
there is a conscious development to the 
tapestry-like canvases, painted in purples, 
greens, dark-reds and browns of native 
subjects on Tahiti (1891-93, 1895-1901) and 
at Dominiha on the Marquesas islands from 
1901, as for example. No Te Aha De Rirf 
Why are you angry? (1896, Chicago) Faa 
Iheihe, ^decorated with ornaments" (1898; 
Tate Gallery, London), which echoes his 
great allegorical painting, dashed off prior 
to an unsuccessful arsenic suicide attempt 
in January 1898, D"oii venons-nous? Que 
sommes-nous? Oil allons-nous? (Boston). 
Gauguin also excelled in wood carvings of 
pagan idols and wrote an autobiographical 
novel, Noa-Noa (1894-1900). He never 
overcame his lack of early basic training, but 
he will be remembered not only because of 
the tragic choices he made, the subject of 
many popular novels particularly W. Sorner- 
set Maugham’s The Moon and Sixpence, hxit 
because he directed attention to primitive 
art as a valid field of aesthetic exploration 
and consequently influenced almost every 
school of 20th-century art. See Uves by 
R. Burnett (1936), R. Cogniat (Pans 1947), 
L. and E. Hanson (1954) and study by M. 
Malingue (trans. 1948), who also edited the 
Letters (trans. 1949). 

GAULLE. See De Gaulle. ^ 

GAUMONT, Leon Ernest, go-mo (,\ZbA- 
1946), French cinema inventor. He syn- 
chronized a projected film with a phonograph 
in 1901 and was responsible for the first 
talking pictures, demonstrated at the 
Acaddmie des Sciences at Paris in 1910 and at 
the Royal Institute in 1912. He also intro- 
duced an early form of coloured cinema-filrn, 
using a three-colour separation method with 
special lenses and projectors. 

GAUNT, John of. See John of Gaunt. 
GAUSS, Johann Karl Friedrich, gows (1777- 
1855), German mathematician, born at 
Brunswick, in 1801 published an important 
work on the theory of numbers. In astro- 
nomy he invented new methods for the 
calculation of the orbits of planets, &c.; and, 
appointed in 1807 professor of Mathematics 
and director of the observatory at Gottingen, 
he issued his Theoria Mot us Corporurri 
Coelestium (1809). In 1821 he was appointed 
to conduct the trigonometrical survey of 
Hanover, and to measure an arc of the 
meridian, and for his work invented a 
heliograph. In 1833 appeared his 
Vis Magneticae Terrestrisi and in conjunction 
with Weber he invented the declination 
needle and a magnetometer. In applied 
mathematics he investigated the passage ot 
light through a system of lenses in Dioptrische 
Untersuchungen (1840). See works by 
Waltershausen (1850), Schering (1887) and 
Bell, Development of Mathematics. 
GAUTIER, Theophile (1811-72), French poet 
and novelist, born at Tarbes, August 31, 


from painting turned to literature, and 
became an extreme ‘ romanticist In 1830 
he published his first long poem, Albertus\ 
in 1832 the striking Comddie de la nwrt. His 
poetry reached its highest in Emaux et 
camies (1856). In 1835 appeared his 
celebrated novel, Mademoiselle de Maupin, 
with its defiant preface. He wrote many 
other novels and masterly short stories — Les 
Jeunes-France (1833), Fortunio (1838), Une 
Lartne du diable (1839), Militona (1847), La 
Peau de tigre (1852), Jettatura (1857) Le 
Capitaine Fracasse (1863), La Belle Jenny 
(1865), Spirite (1866), &c. His theatrical 
criticisms were collected as V Histoire de Part 
dramatique en France (1859); his articles on 
the Salon form perhaps the best history of 
the French art of his day. Caprices et zigzags, 
Constantinople, Voyage en JRussie and Voyage 
en Espagne contain delightful travel sketches. 
Gautier died at Neuilly, October 23. Other 
works were an enlarged edition of his Emaux 
et camJes (1872); Les Grotesques (1844), on 
16th- and 17th-century writers; Honord de 
Balzac (1858); M&nagerie intime (1869), a 
kind of informal autobiography; Histoire du 
romantisme (1872); and the posthumous 
works, Portraits et souvenirs litteraires (1875) 
and V Orient (1877). Sec works by Maxime 
du Camp (trans. 1893), Boschot (1933) and 
J. Richardson (1958).--His daughter, Judith 
Gautier (1850-1917), was a member of the 
Academic Goncourt, Chevalier de la L6gion 
d’Honneur, and wrote novels, plays, poems 
and translations. See study by R. de 
Gourmont (1904). 

GAVARNI, Paul, properly Sulpice Guillaume 
Chevalier (1801-66), French illustrator and 
caricaturist, was born at Paris, started life as 
a mechanical engineer, but became a carica- 
turist for Les Gens du Monde and Le Charivari. 
At first he ridiculed the follies of the Parisians 
with good-humoured irony; but later a deep 
earnestness showed itself in his productions. 
After a visit to London in 1849, he repro- 
duced in V Illustration the scenes of misery 
he had witnessed there. He also illustrated 
several books, including those of Sue, Balzac 
and Hoffmann. Two collections of his 
drawings, Ouevres choisies (1848) and Perles 
et parures (1850), were published in Paris. 
See study by C. Holme (1904). 

GAVAZZl, Allcsandro, ga-vat'zee (1809-89), 
Italian priest, born at Bologna, became a 
Barnabite monk, supported the liberal policy 
of Pius TX, and on the fall of Rome in 1849 
escaped to England, where he founded the 
(Protestant) Italian Free Church. He was 
with Garibaldi at Palermo in 1860, and from 
1870 lived mostly in Italy. 

GAVESTON, Piers de. See Edward IL 
GAY, Delphine. See Girardin. 

GAY, John (1685-1732), English poet, born at 
Barnstaple, was apprenticed to a London silk- 
mercer, but soon took to letters for a liveli- 
hood. In 1708 he published his first poem. 
Wine, and in 1711 a pamphlet on the Present 
State of Wit. Appointed secretary to the 
Duchess of Monmouth (1712), he in 1713 
dedicated to Pope the georgic Rural Sports. 
In 1714 he published The Fan and The 
Shepherd's Week, and accompanied Lord 
Clarendon, envoy to Hanover, as secretary. 
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At Anne’s death he wrote a poem on the 
newly-arrived Princess of Wales. What d'ye 
Call It? (1715) was called ‘a tragi-comi- 
pastoral farce Trivia, a clever picture of 
town life, came next; and later he bore the 
blame o I' Three Hours after Marriaf^e (1717), 
a play in which Pope and Arbulhnot had the 
larger part. In 1720 he published his poems 
by subscription, clearing £1000; but this and 
some South Sea stock vanished in the crash 
of 1720. In 1724 he produced The Captives, 
a tragedy, and in 1727 the first series of his 
popular Fables. But his greatest success was 
The Opera (1728), set to music by 

Pcpusch, the outcome of a suggestion made 
by Swift in 1716. Its popularity was extra- 
ordinary; it ran sixty-two nights, and by the 
thirty-sixth. Gay had netted over £700; 
forthwith he set about a sequel, Polly, which 
was prohibited, but which in book form 
brought in £1200. After tliis he lived chielly 
with the Duke and Duchess of Queensherry, 
the kindest of his many patrons. In 1752 he 
came from their house at Aincsbiiry in 
Wiltshire to London, probably about his 
opera Achilles (produced posthumously in 
1733), and here died suddenly, December 4, 
1732. He was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Amiable, indolent and luxurious, (iay was a 
charming song-writer, witness ‘ Black-eyed 
Susan See Lives by Irving (1940), Armens 
(1954), and a study by 'faylor and Barker 
0956). 

CAY-IUSSAC, Joseph Ixuiis (1778 1850), 
French chemist and physicist, was born 
December 6 at St l.donard in Haute Vienne. 
From the Polytechnic School he passed in 
1 80 1 to the department of Fonts ct Chaussces, 
and began a series of researches on gases, 
temperature, hygromclry and the behaviour 
of vapours. With Biot, and later alone, he 
made balloon ascents for investigating the 
laws of tcrrestial magnetism, and for collect- 
ing samples of air for analysis which resulted 
in his famous memoir to the Academy of 
Sciences with von Humboldt (q.v.) stating 
that oxygen and hydrogen combine at the 
ratio of one to two volumes respectively to 
form water. This led to the discovery of the 
law of volumes (1808). In 1809 he became 
professor of Chemistry at the Polytechnic, 
and from 1832 in the .lardin dcs Plantes. 
Ho was first to prepare hydriodic and iodic 
acids; and in 1815 ho succeeded in isolating 
cyanogen. His investigations regarding the 
manulacture of sulphuric acid led to the 
introduction of the Gay-Lussac tower; those 
on the manufacture ofthc bleaching chlorides, 
the centesimal alcoholometer and the assay- 
ing of silver arc also important. In 1818 he 
became superintendent of the government 
manufactory of gunpowder, and in 1829 chief 
assaycr to the mint. In 1839 he was made a 
peer of Franco. Ho died May 9. 

GAZA, Theodoras (1398 1478), Byzantine 
scholar, was born at Thcssalonica, lied about 
1444 before the Turks to Italy, and taught 
Greek at Ferrara and later philosophy at 
Rome. Cardinal Bessarion obtained for 
him a small benefice in Calabria. His 
principal work was a Greek grammar (1495) 
and he translated into Latin portions of 
Aristotle, Theophrastus, St Chrysostom. 


GEnms 


GEBIR, or Gcher (r. A.n. 800 or c. 900) Arab 
alchemist whose name appears on several 
publications although his existence has been 
denied. 1 Ic IS usually ulcntilicd with Jabiribn 
Haijan, a celebrated Arabic alcheniist His 
principal writings include Siunma Perfectionh 
and tractates in geometry. 

CilEI), William (169() 1749), Scottish printer 
began as a goldsmith in F.dinburgh, and in 
1725 patented a process of stereotyping He 
was commissioned by Cambridgc'lJnivcrsitv 
to stercot>pe prayer-books and bibles but 
his partner’s unfairness and workmen’s 
opposition comjwlled him to return to 
)H"', U7.V1). See McMiioir by Nichols 
{ I /h I ). 


.ipv/ /.V, t i) AiexaiuUT (1737 1802) 
Scottish biblical critic, born in Ruthven 
parish, Banlfshirc, and educated for the 
priesthood at Paris (1758 64), in 1769 took 
a cure of souls at Auchinhalrig, Banlfshire 
where his sympathy with local Protestants led 
to his di.simssal (1780). CJoing to London 
ho made a new translation of the Biblo for 
Ihiglish C’atholics (1792 1800). See Life bv 
Dr Mason Ciood (1803). “ 


(2) Andrew (1783 1844), painter (A.R.A. 
1831) and etcher, was born at Fdinburgh, but 
studied and lived mostly in fondon. 

(3) Aucklaiul Campbell, Isl Baron (1B79-- 
1954), British jHiIitician and surgeon, brother 
of (4), was cducatcii at Cieorg.c Watson’s 
College, lidinburgh, studied medicine at the 
university, and after service in the South 
AIncan war, became assi.stant {irofcssor of 
Auatomyat iHlinhurgh, at McGill University, 
Montreal, where he was president (1919 -20), 
and at the Royal ( 'ollegc of Surgeons, Dublin. 
During, the lirst workl war he attained the 
rank ol brigadier-general, was appointed 
director of recruiting (1916) and minister of 
national service in pqy, after entering 
Parliament as a Unionist and being knighted. 
He became minister of reconstruction (1919) 
president of tlio Board of Trade (1919 20) and 
British ambassador to the U.S.A. {192()~“24). 
He then rctircil from politics, except to 
preside over tlic royal commission on food 
prices (1924 25). 


(4) Sir Erie (’iimpbell (1875 1937), British 
politician, brother of (3), horn in India and 
educalcd in Ldinhurgh, eugag.cd in lumbering 
and railway work in America, India and 
Hnglund, was director-general of Military 
Railways 1916 17, (irsl lord of the Admir- 
iilty 1917, a member ofthc War (’ahinct 1918, 
hrst minister of 'fransport in 1919 21, Ho 
presided over tlie ‘ Gcdde.s Axe ’ committee 
on nutiomil expenditure in 1922. He was 
knighted in 1916. 


(5) Jenny, a Scottish vegetable-seller, 
traditionally reputed to have started the riots 
in St Ciiles’ cathedral, Fdinburgh, when 
Laud’s prayer book was introduced on 
Sunday, July 23, 1637. According to the 
popular legend she threw her folding-stool at 
Dean Hanna, shouting: * I’hou (also thief, 
dost thou say mass iit my lug? ’ 1 here is no 
historical evidence of Iier exploit, Sydserf in 
1661 mentions * the Immortal Jcnct Cieddes ’ 
as having burned ‘ her leather chair of state ’ 
in a Restoration bonfire, and the story 
appears in full detail in Phillips’s continuation 
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of Baker’s Chronicle (1660). Her name is 
also given as Mein and Hamilton. See Sir J. 
Cameron Lees, St Giles\ Edinburgh (1889). 

(6) Sir Patrick (1854-1932), born at Perth, 
studied under T. H. Huxley at University 
College, London. After several lecturing 
appointments, he became professor of Botany 
at Dundee (1883-1920) travelled widely and 
took a leading part in educational and social 
work. He took the theory of evolution as a 
basis for ethics, history and sociology, and 
wrote, with Sir J. A. Thomson, The Evolution 
of Sex (1889). He threw himself with 
energy into schemes of town planning, Celtic 
publishing, and social, academic and econ- 
omic reform. 

GEERAERTS. See Gheeraerts. 
GEGENBAUR, Karl, gay'gen-bowr (1826- 
1903), German comparative anatomist, was 
born at Wurzburg, and became professor at 
Jena in 1855, at Heidelberg in 1873. His 
chief work Comparative Anatomy (trans. 1878) 
threw much light on the evolution of the 
skull from his study of cartilaginous fishes. 
He was a great apostle of evolution on the 
continent- 

GEIBEL, Emanuel von, gV- (1815-84), German 
poet, born at Liibeck, studied at Bonn, and 
was tutor (1838-39) in Athens to the family 
of the Russian ambassador. In 1852 he 
became professor of Aesthetics at Munich, 
whence in 1868 he retired to Liibeck. He 
made many translations from the Greek, 
Spanish and Italian authors, and with Heyse 
founded the Munich school of poetry, which 
emphasized harmony and form. Besides his 
own poems (1840) he wrote the two tragedies, 
Brunehild (1857) and Sophonisbe (1868). See 
Lives by Gaedertz (1886), Litzmann (1887), 
Kleibdmer (1910) and Sonntag (1922). 
GEIGER, gi'ger, H) Abraham (1810-74), 
Jewish scholar, was born at Frankfurt, studied 
at Heidelberg and Bonn, and was rabbi 
successively at Wiesbaden, Breslau, Frankfurt 
and Berlin. He wrote on biblical criticism; 
but his principal work is Das Judenthum und 
seine Geschichte. 

(2) Hans (1882-1945), German physicist 
born at Neustadt-an-der-Haardt, worked 
under Rutherford at Manchester (1906-12), 
investigated beta-ray radioactivity and with 
Muller, devised a counter to measure it. He 
was professor at Kiel (1925) and at Tubingen 
(1929). 

GEIJER, Eric Gustav, ye'yer (1783-1877), 
Swedish romantic poet and historian, born at 
Ransater in Varmland, studied, lectured and 
eventually was appointed professor of 
History at Uppsala. He influenced both 
poetry and the writing of history in Sweden, 
His best poems appeared in the magazine 
Iduna of the Gothic Society which he founded 
in 1810. His historical works, among them 
the History of the Swedish People (trans. 1845), 
were all unfinished. See Swedish studies by 
J. Landquist (1924) and C. A. Hessler 
(1947). 

GEIKIE, gee'kee, (1) Sir Archibald (1835- 
1924), Scottish geologist, brother of (2), born 
in Edinburgh and educated at the High 
School and university, in 1855 was appointed 
to the Geological Survey; in 1867 became 
director of the Survey in Scotland; from 


1870 to 1881 was professor of Geology at 
Edinburgh; and was (1882-1901) director- 
general of the Survey of the United Kingdom, 
and head of the Geological Museum, London. 
Knighted (1891), K.C.B. (1907), O.M. (1914), 
he was president of the Royal Society 1908- 
1913. He did much to encourage microscopic 
petrography and volcanic geology and wrote 
several textbooks. 

(2) James (1839-1915), Scottish geologist, 
brother of (1), born in Edinburgh, served on 
the Geological Survey of Scotland from 1861, 
and was professor of Geology at Edinburgh 
(1882-1914). Besides verse-translations from 
Heine, a large number of geological maps, 
sections and memoirs published by the 
Geological Survey, he wrote a standard work 
on the glacial period (1874) and several other 
geological books. See Life by Flett and 
Newbigin (1917). 

GEILER VON KAISERSBERG, Johannes, 
gVler fon kVzers-berg (1445-1510), German 
preacher, born at Schaflfhausen, in 1478 
became preacher in Strasbourg Cathedral. He 
left many earnest, witty and original works, 
mainly devotional, and had a reputation as 
the greatest pulpit orator of his age. 

GEISSLER, Heinrich, gis'~ (1814-79), German 
inventor, born in Saxony, became a glass- 
blower and settled in Bonn in 1854. The 
Geissler tube, by which the passage of 
electricity through rarified gases can be seen, 
and an air-pump are among his inventions. 

GEITEL, Hans Friedrich, gttel (1855-1923), 
German physicist, was born at Brunswick 
and became professor at the technical 
institute there. With Elster, he invented the 
first practical photoelectric cell, a photometer 
and a Tesla transformer. 

GELASIUS, name of two popes: 

Gelasius I (pope 492-96), an African by 
birth, was one of the earliest bishops of 
Rome to assert the supremacy of the papal 
chair. He repressed Pelagianism, renewed 
the ban against the oriental patriarch, drove 
out the Manichaeans from Rome, and wrote 
against the Eutychians and Nestorians. 

Gelasius II (pope 1118-19), formerly John 
of Gaeta, was cardinal and chancellor under 
Urban II and Paschal II, and on the death 
of the latter in 1118 was chosen pope by the 
party hostile to the Emperor Henry V. 
Gelasius fled before the advancing imperialists 
to Gaeta, and excommunicated Henry and 
Gregory VIII, the antipope he had set up. 
Shortly after he was able to return to Rome, 
but in the same autumn had to flee to France, 
where he died at the monastery of Cluny, 
January 29. 

GELEE, See Claude Lorraine. 

CELL, Sir Wifliam (1777-1836), English 
archaeologist, born at Hopton, Derbyshire, 
travelled in Greece and published works on 
the topography of Troy (1804), Ithaca (1808), 
Pompeii (1817-32), Rome (1834), &c. 

GELLERT, Christian Furchtegott (1715-69), 
German poet and moralist, born at Hainichen, 
Saxony, was educated at Leipzig, and in 1751 
became a professor there. He was a prolific 
writer of stories and fables and two of his 
comedies Das Loos in der Lotterei and Die 
kranke Frau were popular favourites. His 
novel Leben der schwedischen Grqfin von G — 
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(1747.-48) shows Ihc innucncc 

See Lives by Cramer (1774), Dortng (lb33) 

and study by Coym (1899). t .,+;n 

GEIXIUS, Aldus (b. r. A.i). 135), a Uitm 
author, surposed to have been 
Rome, and to have practised law 
studying philosophy at Athens. His 
Attiaic is a medley on Uinguagc, antiquities, 
history and literature. It contains many 
extracts from lost authe^rs. See e'uition oy 

Rolfe (1927-28) ^ r r-’ a-. 

GELON (d. 478 B.('.), tyrant ol Ciela troin 
485 B.C., made himscir .later master ol 
Syracuse, and extended his influence ovci 
ludf of Sicily. He refused to aid the Cimcks 
against Xerxes, and dctcated the Caithagi- 
nians at Himera (480). loo 

GENEVIEVE, St, c/n7/-c-i’iv/vv (c. 42-. -^U). 
patron saint of Paris, was born at Nautcrie 
near Paris, and taking the veil, acciuircd an 
extraordinary reputation lor JP" 

creased by her assurance that Attila and Ins 
Huns would not touch l*ans, and hy an 
expedition for the relief of the starving, city 
during Childcric’s b'rankish invasion. In 
460 she built a church oyer the tonib oi M 
Denis, where she hersell was buried, bee 
1 ale bv SertilUmges (19 17). 

GENCilA, (droliuuo (c. 1476 1551), Itidian 
architect aiul religious painter, was born 
and died at U rhino where he designed the 
duke’s palace. 'Ihrec frescoes by him are in 
the National Gallery, l.ondoii. ■ IHs son, 
Bartolomnico (1516 59), horn at C c.scna, was 
a sculptor and engineer as well. 

GENGHIS KHAN, Jett is kulin (116.- 
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Mongol conqueror, was born at Deligam 
Bulduk on the river Onon, the son ol a 
Mongol chief. <'allcd at thirteen to succeed 
his father, he had to strugqdc hard lor years 
against hostile tribes. His ainbidon awaken- 
ing with his continuetl success, he spent si.x 
years in subjugaling the Naimans, between 
Lake Balkhash and the Irtish, and in comiuer- 
ing I’angiit, south of the desert ol itobu 
From the 1'urkish Uigurs, who voliintunly 
submitted, the Mongols derived their 
civilization, alphabet and laws. In 1 206 he 
dropped his name I'cmujin lor that ol 
Genghis (Jingis or Chingis) Khun, ‘ Very 
Mighty Ruler’; in IZU overran the empire 
of North China; and in 1 2 17 conquered and 
annexed the Kara-Chitui empire from Lake 
Balkhash to Tibet. In 1218 he attacked the 
powerful empire of Khare/.m, bounded by 
the Jaxartes, Indus, Persian Gull and Caspian; 
took Bokhara, Samarkand, Kharc/.m (now 
Khiva) and other chief cities; and returned 
home in 1225. 1'wo of Genghis’ hculcnanls 
penetrated northwards from the southern 
shore of the Caspian through Georgia into 
southern Russia and the Crimea, everywhere 
routing and slaying, and returned by way of 
the Volga. Meanwhile in the lar cast 
another of his generals had completed the 
conquest of all northern China (I2l7''“23) 
except Honan. After a few months’ rest 
Genghis set out to chastise the king of 
Tangut; and, after thoroughly subduing the 
country, died on August 18. Genghis was 
not only a warrior and conqueror, but a 
skilful administrator and ruler^io not only 
conquered empires stretching from the 


Black Sea to the Pacific, hut iirgaaizcd them 
into state.s which outlasted the short span 
that u.suaily measures the life of Asiatic 
sovereignties. See Lives hy R. K. Douglas 
(1877), Vladimirlsov (tnms. 1930), I^x 
(1936), tiroii.sset ( 1941 ). 

Ci’ENlJS, Stephanie h'elieite l)»erc.st de St 
Auhin, Comtesse de, zluhlecs (1746 1830), 
I'rcnch writer, was born at ('hampeeri near 
Autuu, at sixteen was married to the Comte 
de Cicnlis, and in 1770 was made lady-in- 
waiting to the Duchesso de /'hartres, to 
whose husband, Orleans * Lgalitd she 
bccaine mistress, and to their children, who 
included the future King l.oui.s Philippe, 

‘ governor She wrote four voluuies of 
short plays enlitlcil rin\Ure (VMucatm 
(1779) for her chatr.es and nearly a hundred 
volumes of historical romances and ‘ improv- 
ing’ works. Her MtJiioin's (1825) contain 
interesting social sidelights on the period. 
See Life bv V. Wyudliam (1958). 

<;ENNAR0. See Januaiuu.s. 

(iENSKRIC:. See CiAksi HU‘. 

<;ENTn, Erederidv Augustus (1820-93), 
American mincralogjst. Imm at Wdehtors- 
bacli near Uanau, and educated at Giessen 
and Marburg, went to America in 1848 
aiul became professor of Chemistry unci 
Miacralog.y at Pennsylvania (1872). He 
investigated (he eobaltAunmonium com- 
pounds, and iliscovered twenty-four new 
minerals, one of wluclt is named ge/iZ/uVe. 
CHsN'riLE, (iiovamh, jen-teeJdV (1875 1944), 
Italian ulcalist plulosoplicr, born at Custol- 
vetnmo, became successively professor ol' 
Philosophy at Pa!men>. Pisa and Rome, and 
was with C'rocc (q.v.) the leading, exponent 
of 20lh-ccn(ury Italian Idealism, Ho 
quarrelled with Cohv’s complex distinc- 
iitms between the theoretical and practical 
catcgorie.s of mind, and argued that nothing 
is real except the inirc act of thought; the 
subject-object distinction is thus abolished, 
aiui ilunight becomes action. His Theory of 
Mind as Ture Art (1916; traus. 1922) aiado 
him an excellent philosophical mouthpiece 
for Mussolini. He was fascist minister of 
education (1922 24), director of the Enekio- 
pediit I/diiatut (1929) ami was assassinated by 
an aati-fascist in Morence in 1944. See study 
bv R. W. Holmes (IV)37), 

(iKNl'ILP: DA EABIUANO. Sec h'AHRiANO. 
(iENTUJASGUK JethfEieEkee, (1) Artemisia 
(1590 r. 1642), Italian painter, daughter of 
(2), visited England and left a self-porlrait at 
Hampton C ’ourl. Her diicf work is a Jodm 
and llaktphernes in (he UHr/i, Morcnce. She 
died near Naples, 

(2) Oimio (1563 1647), father ol (!)♦ was 
born at Pisa, and settled in L.nghmd m 1626, 
the iirst Italian painter called to ItngUmd by 
Charles I, having been palroni/cd by tno 
Vatican and the Mcdicis in Genoa. Ho ts 
responsible for the decoration ot the Queen s 
EIouso at Greenwich (partly translcrrcd to 
Marlborougli House) and Discoviry aj Moses 
at Madrid, flight into Egypt at the Louvre and 
Joseph ana FotiphaEs Wijc tit ilamptqn Court 
Elis attempt to introduce the Italian style 
of decoration into lingland was unsuccesslul, 
although his reputation stood very high tor 
a time. 
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GENTILI, Alberico, jen-tee'lee (1552—1608), 
Italian writer on international law, politics, 
&c., was born at Sangenesio in the March of 
Ancona, and, exiled as a heretic, in 1580 
settled in England and lectured at Oxford. 
GENTZ, Friedrich von (1764-1832), German 
publicist and diplomat, bom at Breslau, in 
1786 entered the public service of Prussia, 
but in 1802 exchanged into that of Austria; 
he wrote bitterly against Napoleon. An 
adherent from 1810 of Metternich, at the 
Congress of Vienna in 1814 he was first 
secretary, as also in subsequent conferences. 
His writings are distinguished for elegance. 
The theorist and practical exponent of 
‘ Balance of Power ’ in Europe, he received 
liberal douceurs from various foreign govern- 
ments. See studies by Mendclssohn- 
Bartholdy (1867), Fournier (1880), A. R. 
de Clery (Paris 1917), C. S. B. Buckland 
(1933). 

GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH (c. 1100-54), 
Welsh chronicler, about 1 140 became 
Archdeacon of Llatidaft’, and was consecrated 
Bishop of St Asaph in 1152. His Historia 
Regum Britanniae, composed previous to 
1147, possesses little value as history, but has 
profoundly influenced English literature. 
Its author professes to have merely translated 
from a Welsh history of the kings of Britain, 
found in Brittany, but the Historia is really a 
masterpiece of the creative imagination 
working on materials found in Gildas, 
Nennius and other chroniclers, as well as 
early legends. It was translated into Norman- 
French by Geoffrey Gaimar c. 1147-50, and 
by Wace {Li Romans de Brut) with additions 
c, 1155. Layamon’s Brut (c. 1205) was an 
English paraphrase of Wace, and Robert of 
Gloucester’s Chronicle was a rhymed para- 
phrase of the same, which helped to make 
Geoffrey’s legends widely known. The 
stories of King Lear and Cymbeline, the 
prophecies of Merlin, and the legend of 
Arthur in the form we know, owe their origin 
to Geoffrey of Monmouth, who still influ- 
ences us in Malory, Drayton, Shakespeare, 
Spenser, Milton, Tennyson, Swinburne and 
Morris. A Yorkshire monk, William of 
Newburgh, denounced Geoffrey in his own 
time as having ‘ lied saucily and shame- 
lessly % and Giraldus Cambrensis distinctly 
speaks of the book as fabulous. See study 
by Tatlock (1950). 

GEOFFRIN, Marie Therese, nde Rodet, zhof-ri 
(1699-1777), French patroness of literature, 
born in Paris, was married at fifteen to a 
rich citizen, who died soon after, leaving her 
an immense fortune. She had a genuine love 
of learning and art, and her salon became a 
rendezvous of the men of letters and artists 
of Paris, especially the philosophes. She 
contributed funds for the publication of the 
Encyclopddie. See book by J. Aldis (1906). 
GEOFFROY SAINT-HILAIRE, zhoErwah 
shtee-layr, (1) Etienne (1772-1844), French 
zoologist, born at £tampes, April 15, became 
in 1793 professor of Zoology in the Museum 
of Natural History at Paris, and began the 
great zoological collection at the Jardin des 
Plantes. In 1798 he formed one of the scienti- 
fic commission that accompanied Bonaparte 
to Egypt; in 1807 was made a member of the 


Academy of Sciences; in 1809 was appointed 
professor of Zoology in the Faculty of Scien- 
ces. He died June 19,1 844. He endeavoured 
to establish the unity of plan in organic struc- 
ture;^ and he raised teratology to a science, 
principally in his Philosophie anatomique 
(181 8-20). He also wrote VHistoire naturelle 
des mammifkres (1820-42) with F. Cuvier; 
Philosophie zoologiqiie (1830); and Mtudes 
progressives dUin naturalists (1835). See 
Life (1847) by his son Isidore; also De 
Quatrefages’s Rambles of a Naturalist (1863), 
and Ducrotay de Blainvillc’s Cuvier et 
Geojfroy Saint-Hilaire (1890). 

(2) Isidore (1805-61), French zoologist, 
son of (1), born in Paris, became assistant- 
naturalist at the zoological museum in 1824, 
and professor of Zoology in the Faculty of 
Sciences in 1850. He too made a special 
study of teratology, publishing in 1832-37 a 
work on monstrous forms. The results of 
his investigations on the domestication of 
foreign animals in France appeared in 
Domestication et naturalisation des animaux 
utiles (1854). In 1852 he published the first 
volume of a Histoire gendrale des rdgnes 
organiques, but died November 10, 1861, 
before completing the third volume. He was 
a strong advocate of the use of horse-flesh as 
human food. 

GEORGE, St, patron of chivalry and guardian 
saint of England and Portugal, according to 
the Acta Sanctorum was born in Cappadocia, 
and tortured and put to death by Diocletian 
at Nicomedia, April 23, 303. Or he may 
have suffered {c. 250) at Lydda. By many 
writers, as by Gibbon, he has been con- 
founded with the Arian, George of Cappa- 
docia, who after a troubled life as army 
contractor and tax-gatherer became Arch- 
bishop of Alexandria, and five years later 
was torn in pieces by a furious mob. The 
St George of the Eastern Church was no 
doubt a real personage of an earlier date than 
George of Cappadocia, but beyond this 
nothing is known of him, and his name was 
early obscured by fable. The famous story 
of his fight with the dragon cannot be 
traced much earlier than Voragine’s Legenda 
Aurea. The Crusades gave a great impetus 
to his cult; many chivalrous orders assumed 
him as their patron; and he was adopted as 
guardian saint by England, Aragon and 
Portugal. In 1348 Edward III founded 
St George’s Chapel, Windsor, and in 3344 
the Order of the Garter was instituted. See 
Life by Barclay (1955). 

GEORGE, name of six kings of Great Britain, 
the first four of the house of Hanover, 
renamed Windsor in the case of the last two, 
formerly Saxe-Coburg-Gotha: 

George I (1660-1727), was born at Hanover 
March 28. He was the eldest son of Ernest 
Augustus of Hanover, and of Sophia, fifth 
(but only Protestant) daughter of Mizabeth 
(q.v.) of Bohemia, so a great-grandson of 
James I of England; and on Queen Anne’s 
death, August 1, 1714, he was proclaimed, 
according to the Act of Settlement, King of 
Great Britain and Ireland. He had been 
Elector of Hanover since 1698, and had 
commandaS the imperial forces in the 
Marlborot^ wars. In 1682 he married his 
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cousin, the Princess Dorothea oC Zell. 
Twelve years later he obtained a divorce on 
the ground of her intrigue with Count 
Konigsinark (q.v.), and imprisoned her in 
the castle of Ahlden, where she died Novem- 
ber 2, 1726. But while punishing his consort 
for her frailty, he himself lived openly with 
mistresses. George was supported by the 
Whigs, and openly partial to them, while he 
hated the Tories and Jacobites, who clung 
to the banished i louse of Stewart. Boling- 
broke and the Duke of Ormond, Hying to 
France, were impeached, with Oxford, who 
had stayed behind. In Scotland a Jacobite 
rising, headed by the I'aii of Mar, took place 
in 1715; the battle of Shcriirmuir on Novem- 
ber 13, though indecisive, dispirited the 
rebels, who afterwards dispersed. Another 
body marched into Fhigland, hut at Preston 
laid down their arms: of these Lords 
Derwent water and Kenmure were executed. 
In 1716 parliament passed the Septennial Act. 
to postpone by four years tlic accession of 
the I'orics to power. The failure of (he 
South Sea C’ompany in 1720 brought the 
nation to the verge of anarchy, from wiiich it 
was saved by Walpole's genius. A quarrel 
with Spain in 1726 led to an unsuccessful 
expedition against her American po.ssessions, 
and a fruitless attempt on Gibraltar by the 
Spaniards. George look little pari in the 
government of the country, the actual ruler 
being Sir Robert Walpole. His aHcctions 
remained with Hanover, and it was his 
delight to live there as much as possible. He 
died suddenly at Osnalu'uck, ott In's way 
thither, June 10. Lady Wortley Montagu 
styles George 1 'an honest blockhead’; 
Carlyle, on the other hand. Hunks Jiim, in 
spite of appearances, a man of more human 
faculty, ‘ chielly of an inarticulate kind \ 
than he generally gets credit for. He was a 
useful figure-head in a constitutional govern- 
ment, and reiuierccl greater service Ilian he 
may have intended to the country which 
adopted him. See sludicH by L. Melville 
(1908). Imbert/rerry (1927) and Michael 
(1936). 

George 11 (1683 1760), horn November 10, 
succeeded his father as lilcetor of Hanover 
and King of Great Britain and Ireland in 
1727, having been declared Prince of Wales 
in 1714. In 1705 he had married Caroline 
(q.v.) of Anspach (1683- 1737). 'I'hough 
George interfered more in the government of 
the country than his father had done, the 
policy pursued during the first half of the 
reign was that of Walpole, In 1737 a quarrel 
with Spain resulted in the capture of Porto- 
bclo by Admiral Vernon, and the loss of 
20,000 men in an attempt on Cartagena. In 
1742 Britain was drawn into the war of the 
Austrian succession, principally on account 
of the supposed danger to George’s Hano- 
verian possessions. On Juno 16, 1743, the 
British and Hanoverians gained the battle of 
Dettingen, at which George was present, the 
last occasion on which a British sovereign 
commanded an army in the field. In May 
1745 the Duke of Cumberland, the king’s 
second son, was defeated at Fontenoy by 
the French under Marshal Saxe. After 
nine years of warfare, in which neither 


country gamed any substantial advantage, 
peace was ct>ncludcd at Aixda-t.'hapellc in 
1748. Mcanv\hile in 1745 46 Prince Charles 
L'.dvvard (see Shwari) hail landed in 
Scotland, and after some successes been 
utterly defeated by Cumberland at Ciillodcn 
Altfiough a nominal peace existed at home 
between L'rance and Britain, in India Clive 
gained various vietiu-ies over (he ITench 
culminating in that ol“ Plassey in 1757, which 
laid the foundation of British India. Ut 
(he same year Britain joined Prussia in 
the * Seven Years’ War in tirdcr to protect 
Hanover. She suirered reverses on the 
C’onlincnt; but the brilliant capture of 
(Juebec by General Wolfe in September 1759 
resulted in (, 'anada becoming a British 
possession. CJeorgc II died suddenly at 
Kcnsing.ton. Octolier 25. He had no 
conspicuous virtues, and his worst vice was 
(hat ct>mmon (o his father, a propensity for 
mistresses. Britain advancctl under his 
reign, the earlier years of it, according to 
Hallam. ' tlic most prosperous period that 
Fn gland had ever known *. See Memoirs by 
Harvey (new cd. LG 1) and Horace Walpole 
(1846); studies by Fueas (DIO) and J. D, G. 
Davies (D.LS). 

George HI ( 17.18 1820), wa.s the eldest son 
of F’rcderick I tniis. Prince of Wales (1707- 
1751), and was born in l.otulon, June 4. His 
father having j*) redeceased him, lie in 1760 
succcetlcd his g.raiulfather, Georg, c H, as 
King of Clrcat Britain and Ireland and 
F'lector of Hanover (King, from 1815). Ho 
was (he first of Hie House oi' Brunswick who 
commanded g.ener.d resticct on becoming 
sovereign, and at Hie outset he conciliated all 
classes of his subject s. < )n Seplcmlier 8, 1761, 
he married Charlotte Sojihia (ii.v,), Princess 
of Mcckicnhurg.-Sl relit/. Four or (Ivo years 
before he is said ti> have had a dauglitci* by 
Hannah Fightfoot, a (Jnakcrcss, and to have 
married her: it is less open to doubt that, 
after a.scending the tlironc, ho wished to 
marry Lady Sarah ! enno.x. Lager to govern 
a.s well as reign, Getirg.e felt certain that his 
own way was (ho right one, and that were it 
followed all would go well; lienee friction 
soon arose between liim ami his people. 
Pitt was the popular idol; but the king 
disliked Pitt and his policy, and the Purl of 
Bute became prime minister in May 1762 in 
the place of the Duke of Newcastle. If Bute 
had been a strong man he might have 
justilicd his promotion, hut, timid and 
incompetent, he succumbed in April 1763 to 
llio cluiiHnir evoked by the unpopular treaty 
of peace with F'rance and Spain. During 
the two years’ administration of Grenville, 
his successor, the first attempt to tax the 
American colonics was made. The repeal of 
the unpopular Stamp Act, but accompanied 
by a declaration of the right of Great Britain 
to tax the colonists, took place during the 
premiership of Rockingham, who Itcld olBco 
for eleven months. 'Lho Lari of Chatham, 
who followed him, held oHlcc for fourteen 
months, and the I^ukc of Grafton for three 
years. Jn Lord North Cicorgo HI found a 
minister after his own heart, and North 
remained at the head of the government 
from 1770 till 1782, During his administra- 
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tion the American colonies, exasperated at 
renewed attempts at taxation, proclaimed 
(July 4, 1776) and achieved their indepen- 
dence, the treaty of peace with Great Britain 
being signed in February 1783. The deter- 
mination of the king not to grant any 
concessions to those whom he deemed rebels 
caused the struggle to be much protracted. 
Lord North was succeeded by Rockingham, 
who died after three months in office. Among 
his colleagues were Fox, Burke and Sheridan, 
whom George detested, and who, when 
Lord Shelburne took Rockingham’s place, 
refused to serve with him; but he secured 
William Pitt as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The friends of Fox and the followers of 
Lord North overthrew Shelburne in ten 
months ; and the Duke of Portland’s coalition 
ministry lasted only eight months (1783). In 
the interval the king compelled his ministers 
to resign, called Pitt to office in December 
1783, and dissolved parliament. Pitt 
remained in office for eighteen years. The 
complete victory of his party at the general 
election in 1784 was a triumph for the king 
as much as for Pitt; there was now an end 
to the supremacy of the old Whig families. 
The Tory party had been consolidated and 
was prepared to give effect to the policy of 
George III. The struggle had been long and 
severe. John Wilkes had taken part in it; 
and ‘ Junius ’ had denounced the ministers 
whom the king trusted. Popular feeling ran 
high against the sovereign for a time, but he 
gradually regained the affections of his 
subjects. When the union between Ireland 
and Great Britain was proposed George III 
wrote to Pitt characterizing it as one of the 
most useful measures of his reign ; but when 
the union was effected (January 1, 1801), and 
Pitt proposed carrying out his pledges as to 
Catholic emancipation, the king refused his 
assent. Pitt resigned; the king rejected his 
advice to form a strong administration, 
including Fox, and entrusted Addington 
with the task of forming a ministry, which 
held office till war with France was renewed. 
Pitt then resumed office, but died in 1806. 
A ministry was formed in which Fox and 
Sidmouth held office, and of which Lord 
Grenville was the head ; it was reconstituted 
after Fox’s death, and was succeeded in 1807 
by one under the Duke of Portland. In 
1809 Perceval succeeded to the premiership. 
In 1810 the Princess Amelia, George’s 
favourite child, fell dangerously ill; this 
preyed on the king’s mind, and hastened an 
attack of mental derangement, not the first 
he had had. In 1810 the Prince of Wales was 
appointed regent; and till his death, on 
January 29, 1820, George was hopelessly 
insane; he also lost his sight. Although of 
German blood, George III was a typical 
Englishman, well-meaning and intensely 
patriotic; pious and a pattern of the domestic 
virtues. During his reign were fought 
decisive battles in America, India and 
Europe, and many great conquests made. 
Great statesmen, such as Chatham, Pitt and 
Fox, adorned it; great captains, such as 
Nelson and Wellington; and many great 
names in modern English literature — Johnson, 
Gibbon, Burns, Cowper, Crabbe, Scott, 


Byron, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Southey, 
Shelley and Keats. When George III 
ascended the throne the national debt was 
£138,000,000 sterling; before his death it was 
more than £800,000,000. On the other hand, 
trade and commerce made gigantic strides: 
during his reign both imports and exports 
had increased more than fourfold in money 
value. See the Correspondence of George III 
1760-83 (ed. Sir John Fortescue 1927-28) and 
additions and corrections to same by Namier 
(1937), England in the Age of the American 
Revolution (1930-57) and studies by Dobree 
(1935), Trevelyan (1912), Vulliamy (1937), 
Sedgwick (1939), Barnes (1939), Pares 
(1953) and Butterfield (1957). 

George IV (1762-1830), the eldest son of 
George III, was born August 12. Owing to 
his father’s derangement, he became Prince 
Regent in 1810, and he succeeded in 1820. 
Till nineteen the prince had been kept under 
strict discipline, against which he sometimes 
rebelled. At eighteen he had an intrigue 
with Mrs Robinson, an actress; and at 
twenty he went through the ceremony of 
marriage with Mrs Fitzherbert (q.v.), a 
Roman Catholic, thus forfeiting his title to 
the crown. Out of antagonism to his father 
he affected to be a Whig, and much of the 
king’s aversion to Fox, Burke and Sheridan 
was due to their associating with him. In 
1795 he married Princess Caroline (q.v.) of 
Brunswick, parliament agreeing to pay his 
debts, £650,000. As king he sought to 
divorce her ; but her death on August 7,1821, 
terminated a struggle and scandal in which 
the people sympathized with the queen. In 
1821 George IV visited Ireland and Hanover; 
and in 1822 Scotland, where a magnificent 
reception was organized by Sir Walter Scott. 
Though a professed Whig when Prince of 
Wales, George IV governed as his father had 
done by the aid of the Tories. Perceval, 
Liverpool, Canning, Goderich and Welling- 
ton successively held office while he was 
regent and king. He opposed the reform 
movement. An undutiful son, a bad husband 
and a callous father, but ' the first gentleman 
in Europe ’, he died June 26. See Lives by 
Leslie (1926), Fulford (1935) and Letters 
(ed. Aspinall, 1938). 

George V (1865-1936), born at Marl- 
borough House, June 3, served in the navy, 
travelled in many parts of the Empire, was 
created Prince of Wales in 1901, had five sons 
and one daughter, and succeeded his father, 
Edward VII, May 6, 1910. His reign was 
marked inter alia by the Union of S. Africa 
(May 31, 1910), his visit to India for the 
Coronation Durbar (December 12, 1911), 
the Great War (1914-18), the adoption of 
the surname Windsor (1917), Sinn Fein 
Rebellion (April 24, 1916), Irish Free State 
settlement (1922), the first Labour Govern- 
ments (1924-25, 1929-31), general strike 
(1926), Scottish church union (1929), 
economic crisis and * national ’ government 
(1931), statute of Westminster (1931), 
Government of India Act (1935). He 
originated the famous Christmas day 
broadcasts to the nation in 1931. He died 
January 20, 1936. See Life by Sir Harold 
Nicholson (1953). His consort, Mary, 
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ronncrly Princess Victoria Mary Auy.usla 
Louise Olga Pauline Clauciine Agnes of Peek 
(1867-1953), was born in Kensington Palace, 
I.onclon, and married Prince Cicorge in 1863. 
She organized women’s war work (1914 IS), 
devoted her time to the interests of women 
and children, continuing with many public 
and philanthropic activities al'tcr the death 
of her husband and to within a few months 
of her own. She was known and loved as a 
regal and in many ways hij’hly individual 
tigiirc with a keen sense of duty. keen a ml 
discerning collcelor of antiques and o/yc/.v 
(Part, she acquired a considerable reput adon 
as a connoisseur. Sc'c laic by J. Pope- 
Hennessy { 1 959). 

George VI (1895 1952), second son of 
George V, father of lilizabelh 11 and Princess 
Margaret Rose (qq.v.), horn at Saiulringham, 
December 14, was eilucalcd at Dartmouth 
Naval C'ollegc tind at Trinity t'oHeg.e, 
Cambridge. He served in the ( drand T'lcct at 
the battle of .lutland (1916), was an air cadet 
at Cninwcll and in 1918 on the stall' of the 
Independent T'orcc, R.A.T'. Keenly interested 
in the iuimaa prtihlcms <4' industry, he 
became president of the Btiys’ Welfare 
Associallon and originatctl the summer camps 
for public-school and working.-elass (loys. 
In 1920 he was created Duke of York aiul 
married Lady Tlizabctli Bowes-Lyon (see 
below) in 1923. An outstanding tennis 
player, he played at Wimbledon in the AIT 
England championshiivs in 1926. The 
following year, ho and the duchess loured 
Australia. C)n the abdication of his elder 
brother, Edward VIH, lie ascciuicd the throne 
in 1936. During the sccontl vvmUl war lie 
set a personal example in wartime restrictions, 
continued to reside in bomb-damaged 
Buckingham Palace, visited alt theatres' of 
war and delivered many broadcasts, in which 
he mastered a speech impediment. In 1947 
he toured South Africa and substituted (he 
title of head of the Commonwealth for that 
of emperor of India, when that suh-coniinctU 


was granted indepcndcnco by the Labtmr 
government. Unnoticed by the public, his 
health was rapidly dcchning. Yet he 
persevered with his duties, liis last great public 
occasion being the opening of the'T’estival of 
Britain in 1951. He died suddenly of 
coronary thrombosis on h'cbruary 7. See 
selected speeches and broadcasts (1952) and 
oBicial Life by J, W. Wheeler Bennett 
(1958), His consort, Klmibeth (1900 ), 

was born .EUzabeth Angela Marguerite 
Bowes-Lyon, the youngest daughter of the 
14th Earl and the Countess of Strathmore, at 
Waldcnbury, Herts, on August 4, and was 
educated privately. In 1923 she married (he 
Duke of York and in 1926 Princess Elizabeth 
(later Queen Elizabeth 11) was born to her. 
In 1927 she made a long tour of Australia 
and New Zealand, and m 1930 her second 
child, Princess Margaret, was born. In May 
1937 she was crowned Queen in Westminster 
Abbey, and she paid an official visit to Pari.s 
in 1938, and to Canada and the U.S.A, in 
stayed throughout the second 
World War at Buckingham Palace, which was 
bombed, and visited hospitals, civil defence 
centres, and the headquarters of women's 
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orgmiizalions. In 1947 she toured South 
Africa with the king, whv>sc death in Feb- 
ruary 1952 she bt>re with great forliUide. In 
succeeding, years she inulcriook a heavy 
programme of ro>at ivccasitms at liomc and 
of overseas tours, pofftn'ining her duties with 
conlidcnec aiu.1 charm. 

GK0R<;E, two king.s o('(irceec: 

(h'orge I (1845 19 13), grandfather of 
Cict>rge II, horn at Copenhagen, second son 
of Christian IX t»f Denmark, was elected to 
the Circek throne in i8(>3, but in 1913 was 
assa.ssinatcd. 

CA'orge II (1890 194 7), grandson of 
George^ 1, succeeded in 1922 on the second 
deposition ol* Ins lather, C’onstantinc 1, hut 
was himself tiriven out in 1923, to be iCvStorod 
in 1935 after a plebiscite. When Greece 
alter successfully resisting tlie Kalians was 
overrun by tl\c Germans King (ieorg.c with- 
drew to Crete, to Tg.ypt am! thence to Britain. 
After a plebiscite in 194t» in favour of the 
numarchy, he reasceiuled the Cireek throne. 

V (1819 78 ), last king, cvf Hanover 
(1851 6tv), was bonx at Herlm.' Blind from 
1833 and a complete abstdutist, by siding 
with Austria he h>st Hanover to Prussia and 
died an exile in Pans. His son, Ernest 
Augustus ( 184.5 Pt23). Duke of Cumhcrhuul 
(rcnu)veil from British peerage 1917), main- 
tained his llamncriaii claim till 1913; lus 
son, Frm;s( Ang.ustustb. 1887; de|H>sed 19)8) 
Duke of Hrunswiek. married William IPs 
daug.hter, Vhetona 1 ouisa. 

<i;EOB(;1 % Prince, ol' Denmark, Sec Annh. 
<iIF;<>B(Hs, (1 ) David Lloyd. Sec Li.OYi) 
Groiuii . 

(2) Henry (1839 n/) American economist, 
born in Pluladcl(dua. went to sea, and in 1858 
arrived in C'alifiarnia, ulicrc he became a 
printer and married. He coiuluctcd several 
papers, and took an active part in public 
questions. In 187t> he pnhlishcd Our Land 
and iauid Poliv\\ in 1879 Ptoi^rvss and Poverty. 
His fundamental remedy tor poverty was a 
‘ single tax ’ levied on' the value of land 
o.xelusive of improvements, and the abolition 
of all taxes which fall upon industry and 
thrilL Other works were The Irish' I, and 
Quesrhm (1881), Soeial Problems' (1882), 
Protection and lore Prude (1886), ‘Phe Con- 
dition of I (duntr (1891). He died at New 
York, October 29, 189 7, Sec Lives by H, 
Cicorge, jun. (1901) an<I A. Birnic (1940). 

(.K Mile, stage name of Marguerite 
Josephine Wciiimr, zhorzh (1787 1867), 
I'rcnch tragedienne, horn at Bayeux, noted 
at the C’omdclie Frangaisc for her playing in 
both clas.sical tragedy am.! tlte early romantic 
dramas. In her Memoirs she has left an 
account of her liaison with Napoleon. See 
U, Sa an dens, Napoleon a fid Mile Ceorge 
(1958). 

(4) Stefan, gay-oCge (IH68 1933), German 
poet, born at Btkicshdm (near Bingen), 
edited (1892 1919) lUdtter filr die Kimst, a 
journal devoted to the work of a group ol 
advanced poets and writers to witich ho 
belonged, and wrote (besides translations 
from Baudelaire, Shakespeare, Dante, &c.) 
much verso {liymnen^ 1890; Der siebmte 
Ringt, 1907; l>er Stern des Bimdes^ 1914), 
wdiich shows the influence of the French 
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Symbolists and the English pre-Raphaelites. 
His poems, dispensing with punctuation and 
capitals, are an expression of mood, conveying 
an impression rather than a meaning. In Das 
neue Reich (1928) he advocated a new German 
culture, not in accord with that of the Nazis, 
whose blandishments he avoided and withdrew 
to Switzerland, where he died- See study by 
Bennett (1954). 

GEORGE OF PODIEBRAD. See 

PODIEBRAD. 

GERANDO, Joseph Marie, Baron de, zhay-ra- 
do (1772-1842), French statesman, philo- 
sopher and philanthropist, was born of 
Italian ancestry at Lyons. He held high 
administrative posts under Napoleon, and 
from 1811 was a councillor of state. His 
works include Des signes et de Vart de penser 
(1800), based on a prize treatise ‘ crowned ’ 
by the Academy; an important Histoire de 
philosophie (1803), which gained him 
admission to the Academy; Visiteur dii 
pauvre (1820) and Du perfectionnement moral 
(1824), each awarded the Montyon prize. 

GERARD, (1) Alexander (1728-95), Scottish 
philosopher, born at Chapel of Garioch 
manse, professor at Aberdeen who wrote on 
taste, and influenced Kant, Schiller, &c. — 
His son, Gilbert (1760-1815), succeeded him 
in the chair of Divinity; and three of his 
sons were Himalayan explorers — Capt. 
Alexander (1792-1839), Capt. Patrick (1794- 
1848) and James (1795-1848). 

(2) John (1545-1612), English herbalist, 
born at Nantwich, kept Lord Burghloy’s 
gardens for over twenty years, practised as a 
barber-surgeon, and became master of the 
company in 1607, His Herball (1597) was 
mainly based upon Dodoens’ Femptades 
(1583). 

GERARD, zhay-rahr, (1) Etienne Maurice, 
Comte (1773-1852), Marshal of France, born 
at Damvilliers, served on the Rhine, in Italy, 
La Vendee, Germany and Spain. For his 
services at Austerlitz (1805) he was appointed 
general of brigade. He fought at Jena, 
Erfurt and Wagram, in the Russian campaign, 
and at Ligny and Wavre, in 1831 drove the 
Dutch out of Flanders, and in 1832 com- 
pelled Antwerp to capitulate. Under Louis 
Philippe he was twice war-minister. 

(2) Francois Pascal Simon, Baron (1770- 
1837), French painter, was born in Rome, 
but brought up in Paris and became a 
pupil of David (q.v.) and member of the 
Revolutionary Tribunal in 1793. His full- 
length portrait of Isabey the miniaturist 
(1796) and his Cupid and Psyche (1798), both 
in the Louvre, established his reputation and 
from 1799 onwards he was the * King of 
Painters and painter of Kings ’. All the 
leading men and women of the Empire and 
the Restoration sat to him. He now turned 
to historical painting for the love of it, 
producing the well-known Battle of Austerlitz 
and Entry of Henry IV, but in this type of 
work he lacked vitality and began to suffer 
a decline in popularity before the advance of 
Romanticism. A brilliant talker and wit, 
he was a leading public figure of his day and 
was made court painter and baron by 
Louis XVIII. See books by Adam (1852-57) 
and H. Gerard (1867). 


GERARDS, (1) Balthasar, Dutch assassin in 
1584 shot William Uie Silent (q.v.) at Delft, 
and was tortured to death. 

(2) See Gheeraerts. 

GERBERT. See Sylvester II. 

GERHARDT, Charles Frederic, zhay-rahr 
(1816-56), French chemist, born at Stras- 
bourg, studied chemistry at Leipzig and 
Giessen, and in 1848 settled in Paris. Be- 
tween 1849 and 1855 he published his views 
of homologous and heterologous scries and 
the theory of types with which his name is 
associated and researched into anhydrous 
acids and oxides. In 1855 he became 
professor of Chemistry at Strasbourg. See 
Life by Gerhardt and Grimaux (1900). 
GERHARDT, Paul, gayr'hart (1607-76), 
German hymn writer, born at Griifenhaini- 
chen in Saxony, became assistant pastor at 
St Nicholas in Berlin in 1657, but for oppos- 
ing the elector’s attempted union of the 
Lutheran and Reformed Churches was 
banished in 1666. From 1669 he was pastor 
of Liibben. His hymns were unique for their 
sincerity and simplicity in the age of baroque. 
GERICAULT, Theodore, zhay-ree-ko (1791- 
1824), French painter, born in Rouen, became 
in 1810 a pupil of Guerin, in whose studio 
he met and befriended Delacroix (q.v.). 
A great admirer of the 17th-century Dutch 
and Flemish schools, he revolted against 
the current classicism, and his unorthodox 
approach and bold use of colour incurred 
the disapproval of his teacher, who advised 
him to give up painting. His first important 
exhibition piece was Officer of Light Horse 
at the Salon of 1812, which was followed 
by other canvases noteworthy for their 
realism. In his quest for authenticity 
G6ricault spent much time studying the raw 
material of his pictures — ^horses and soldiers 
in action, wounded men, patients in hospitals 
— and to this indefatigable patience owes the 
great effectiveness of his masterpiece The 
Raft of the Medusa (1819, Louvre), based on 
a shipwreck which had shortly before caused 
a sensation in France. It was harshly 
criticized and Gericault withdrew to England, 
where he did a number of paintings of racing 
scenes and landscapes and conceived an 
admiration for Constable and Bonington, 
whose work he brought to the notice of the 
French. The Raft of the Medusa profoundly 
impressed and influenced Delacroix, and but 
for his early death Gericault might have 
shared with Delacroix the leadership of the 
new Romantic school. Sec studies by L. 
Delteil (Paris 1924) and G. Oprescu (1927). 
GERMAIN, Lord George, See Sackville (2). 
GERMAN, Sir Edward, orig. Edward German 
Jones (1862-1936), English composer, born 
at Whitchurch, Shropshire, studied at the 
Royal Academy of Music and became a 
fellow in 1895. In 1888 he was made 
musical director of the Globe Theatre, 
London, and became known for his incidental 
music to Shakespeare. In 1901 he emerged 
as a light opera composer, when he completed 
Sullivan’s Emerald Isle after the composer’s 
death. Merrie England, with its engagingly 
national character and its charming melodies 
based on folksong and traditional dance 
forms, followed in 1902 and has remained 
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evergreen, but Tom Jones (1907) and Fallen 
Fairies (1900) did not altogether fulfil his 
curly promise. He also displayed his 
craftsmanship in several symphonies, suites, 
chamber music and songs and the IVelsfi 
Mhapsoilv (1904). He was knighted in 1928. 
See Life^by W. H. Scott (1932). 
GERMANICUS CAESAR (15 19), 

Roman soldier, son of Nero Claudius nrusus, 
and of Antonia, daughter of Mark Antony 
and niece of Augustus. Adopted by 'I'iberius, 
he was consul in a.o. 12, and in 13 was 
appointed to the command of the eight 
legions on the Rhino, and in 14 quelled a 
great mutiny. Next year he marched to meet 
Arminius (q.v.), whom he overthrew in (wo 
desperate battles. 'I'iberius, jealous of his 
popularity, recalled him in 17, and sent him 
to the Idist, at (he same time appoiniing as 
viceroy of Syria, in order secretly to counler- 
act him, (he envious Calpiirnius Piso. 
Cicrmanicus died a( hphitlaphnac near 
Antioch, October, 9, probably of poison. 
His wife, Agrippina, and two of her sons 
were put to death; the third son, (Caligula, 
was spared to ho emperor. A daughter, 
Agrippina, became as remarkable for her 
vices as her mother had been for lier virtues. 
Sec Tacitus’ Annals. 

CERMANUS, St (5th cent, a.d.), Bishop of 
Auxerre, was invited over to Britain to 
combat Pclagianism in 429. Under him (he 
Christian Britons won (he bloodless '"Alleluia 
Victory ’ over the Picis and Saxons at Maes 
Garmon (Cicrmanius’ field) in Flin (shire. 
GEROK, Karl (1815 90), Cicrman protcsiant 
theologian, preacher and hymn-wrilcr, born 
at Vaihingen, but lived mostly at Stuttgart. 
See Life by Ci. Gcrok (1892). 

CJErOM E, Jean I i'on, zhay-rdm ( 1 824 1 904 ), 
French historical gcnrc-paintcr, was born at 
VesoLil. He began to exhibit in 1847; and 
in 1863 ho became professor of Painting in 
the School of F'ine Arts. His Polyieehnie 
Student is in the Tate, A first-rale tlfau/dUs- 
man, ho achieved distinction as a sculptor 
and decorative painter. 

GERONTIUS, (1) (d, a.d. 41.3), a Roman 
general of British birth who rebelled against 
the usurper Constantino and made Maximus 
emperor; but, defeated by Honorius, look 
his own life. 

(2) Gerontiiis, deacon at Milan under 
Ambrose, who had an extraordinary— aiul 
singularly unedifying—dream, but instead 
of doing penance as commanded, went to 
Constantinople, won favour at court, and was 
made bishop of Nicomedia, but was deposed 
by Clirysostom (a.d. 399) in spite of popular 
favour. Newman’s Dream of Gerontius^ 
turned into an oratorio by Elgar, refers to 
no historical person, but (with the etymolo- 
gical sense o^Senex) to an aged Christian on 
the verge of death, enabled by vision to sec 
beyond the veil. 

GERRY, Elbridge (1744-1814), American 
statesman, born at Marblehead, Mass., was 
sent to the first National Congress. Elected 
governor of Massachusetts in 1810, Gerry 
rearranged the electoral districts so as to 
* secure me advantage to the Republican party 
—whence (from a joke on salamander) the 
word gerrymander. Ho was vice-president 


of the U.S.A. (1813 14). See Life by Austin 
(1828 29). ^ 

(;ERSHWIN, (h'orge {1898 1937), American 
composer, born m New ’I'ork. Ho studied 
music in the traditional way, hut published 
his first popular song at the age of Fourteen 
and became famous as a composer of ilroad’ 
way musicals, bringing unusual skill and 
origiualily to the genre. His most famous 
works of this style are periiaps Ladv Be Goad 
(1924) and Of thee I sing {1931). hi 1924, a 
coinmission from the coiuluctor Paul 
Whiteman led to his composition of the 
Rhapsody in Blue, a concert work mating 
romantic emotionalism and the jn'/z idiom 
with unusual success; this he followed by 
the Cancerft) in l\ and .tn American in Paris 
exploiting the same forces. Ihs negro operaj 
Porgy and Bess (1935), has won vvorkl-wide 
popularity. Cicrshwin, wlio described jazz 
as ‘a very powerful American fo Ik -music 
brought g.reat skill and sincerity not only to 
‘ symphonic ja//, ‘ but to tlie modern popular 
song ami musical comedy, whieli arc no less 
iinporlam in his hands than the more ambi- 
tious{in a traditional sense) forms he handled. 
Sec Ewen, Journey to Greatness (195()). 

(PERSON, Jean Cbarlicr de, Giayr-so (1363- 
1429), French theolog.ian and mystic, was 
born at (lie village of (rersam, in the'dioccscof 
Rheims. December 14. He was educated in 
Paris. ' Doctor ( ’hri.slianissimus ’ was a 
iiominalisl, opposed to scbolaslicisin, hut a 
( hrislian mystic, I le supptu'tcd the tiroposal 
for putting an end to (he schism between 
Rome and Avignon by (he resignation of 
both (he contending pontilfs, especially at 
the councils of Pisa and (Vmstaiice (1414). 
But his own^ fortunes were marred by the 
animosity of the Duke of Burgundy, for 
denouncing the murder of the Duke of 
Orleans. Gerson prudently retired to 
Raltenburg in Tiri)l where he composed his 
De Con.solathme T/ieofogiae, It was only 
after .several years that lie. was able to return 
to F'rance ami settle in a monastery at Lyons. 
He died July 12, Sec studies by Connolly 
(1929) and Barron (1936). 

(JERS'I’ACKER, ErJedrieh, gefstekGr (1816» 
1872), eiemum novelist and traveller, was 
bom at Hamburg, worked his way through 
the United States, South America, Polynesia 
and Australia and wrote exciting and 
colourful udventurc“,storics, including kissis* 
sippi River Pirates (1848), Ac. He died at 
Brunswick. 

GERTRUDbL St (626 59), Abbc.ss of Nivdlcs, 
Brabant, after she had rcfu.scd to marry 
Dagobert I. 

GER'nUJDE Ob’ AL'PENBIIIK;, St (1227- 
1297), German mystic, priorc.ss of the 
Premonstratensians at Altenburg, daughter 
of St Flisabeth of Thuringia. 

GERTRUDE OF HIOLKI'A sometimes called 
the Great, St (1256 c. 1302), entered the 
convent of I Iclfta near luslcbcn at the ago of 
five, and when liftcen began to have visions 
which she described in Latin treatises. She 
was canoniz-ed in 1 677. 

GERVASE OF CANTERBURY (11 1188), 
English monk and chronicler of the reigns of 
Stephen, Henry 11 and Richard I, and 
author of a history of the archbishops of 
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Canterbury, edited by Bishop Stubbs for the 
Rolls series (1879-80). 

GERVASE OF TILBURY (fl. 1212), English 
historical writer, born probably at Tilbury, 
lectured on canon law at Bologna, and was 
marshal of the kingdom of Arles, perhaps 
provost of the nunnery at Ebsdorf. Of his 
Otia Imperialia, composed about 1212 for the 
entertainment of the emperor Otho IV, the 
first two books consist of an abstract of 
geography and history, the third (ed. by 
Liebrecht, 1856) contains a collection of 
curious beliefs about the ‘ Veronica British 
sirens, the magnet and the like. The whole 
was printed by Leibniz in vol. i of Scriptores 
Rerum Brunsvicensiiim (1707-10). He also 
prepared a Liber Facetiarum or book of 
anecdotes for Henry IPs son Henry, which 
is no longer in existence. 

GERVINUS, Georg Gottfried, ger-vee'noos 
(1805-71), German critic and historian, born 
at Darmstadt, became in 1836 a professor at 
Gottingen, one of the seven who protested in 
1837 against the suspension of the Hanoverian 
constitution. Among his works are com- 
mentaries on Shakespeare (1849-52, Eng. 
tr. 1862) and Gescliichte des Jahrhunderts 
(1856-66). He was elected to the National 
Assembly in 1848. See studies by Harnach 
(1918) and Rychner (1922). 

GESENIUS, Friedrich Heinrich Wilhelm, 
ge-zay'nee-oos (1786-1842), German biblical 
scholar, born at Nordhausen, became 
professor of Theology at Halle in 1811. His 
first great work was Hehrdisches u, Chaldd- 
isches Handwdrterbuch (1810-12, trans. 1906). 

His Hebr. Element arbuch^ consisting of the 
Hebrdische Grammatik (1813; trans. 1910) 
and the Hebrdisches Lesebuch (1814), has 
contributed enormously to the knowledge of 
the Hebrew language. His greatest work is 
Thesaurus philologico-criticus Linguae Hebrai- 
cae et Chaldaicae (part i 1829; completed 
by Rodiger, 1858). His theological stand- 
point was rationalist. See works by Haym 
(Berlin 1842) and H, Gesenius (Halle 1886). 
GESNER, (1) Johann Matthias (1691-1761), 
German classical scholar and educationist, 
edited Quintilian, Pliny, Scriptores Rei 
Rusticae and chrestomathies. 

(2) Konrad von (1516-65), Swiss naturalist, 
born at Zurich, in 1537 became professor 
of Greek at Lausanne, in 1541 of Physics 
and Natural History at Zurich. He published 
seventy-two works, and left eighteen others in 
progress. His Bibliotheca Universalis (1545- 
1549) contained the titles of all the books then 
known in Hebrew, Greek and Latin, with criti- 
cisms and summaries of each. His Historia 
Animalium (1551-58) aimed at bringing 
together all that was known in his time of 
every animal. But probably botany was his 
forte. He collected over five hundred plants 
undescribed by the ancients, and was 
preparing for a third magnum opus at his 
death. He also wrote on medicine, minera- 
logy and philology. See Hanhart’s Gesner 
(1824). 

GESSLER, Hermann. See Tell. 

GESSNER, Salomon (1730-88), Swiss pastoral 
poet, who also painted and engraved land- 
scapes, was born and died at Zufich, where 
he was a bookseller. Daphnis (1754), a 
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sentimental bucolic, was followed two years 
later by a volume of Idyls and by inkel und 
Yariko. His Tod Abels (1758), a species of 
idyllic heroic prose poem, although the 
feeblest of his works, had the greatest success. 
Gessner’s landscape-paintings are all in the 
conventional classic style, but his engravings 
are of real merit. In 1772 he published a 
second volume of Idyls and a series of letters 
on landscape-painting. See studies by 
Wdlfflin (1889) and Leemann van Elck 
(1937). 

GEULINCX, or Geulin^, Arnold, gce'links 
(1625-69), Belgian philosopher, born at 
Antwerp, from 1646 to 1658 le tured at 
Louvain, was deposed for his anti-scholasti- 
cism, and, after turning Protestant and living 
at Leyden in great distress, became in 1665 
professor of Philosophy there. His ideas are 
expounded in Saturnalia, Logica, Ethica, 
published in his lifetime, and in Annotata 
Praecurrentia ad Cartesii Principia (1690) and 
Metapliysica Vera (1691). A leading expo- 
nent of Descartes’ philosophy, he originated 
the doctrine of ‘ Occasionalism ’ as an answer 
to the philosophical objections to the 
Cartesian antithesis of mind and body. This 
doctrine ascribes their apparent interaction 
to a preordained divine arrangement, 
analogous to the agreement, yet mutual 
independence, of two synchronized clocks. 
See study by Land (1895). 

GEZELLE, Guido, KMe-zelTe (1830-99), 
Flemish poet, born at Bruges, was for 28 
years a cure in Courtrai. He founded the 
West Flemish school. See Life by A. 
Walgrave (1924). 

GHAZALI, Abu Mohammed al-, ga-zah'lee, 
or Algazel (1058-1111), Arab theologian- 
philosopher, who was born and died at Tus 
in Khurasan. He taught philosophy at 
Baghdad (1091-95), went to Mecca, lectured 
ten years at Damascus, and taught also at 
Jerusalem and Alexandria. His chief works 
are Opinions of the Philosophers, Tendencies 
of the Philosophers and Destruction of the 
Philosophers, in which he challenges the 
methods of the current Arabian scholasticism. 
He also wrote a commentary on the ninety- 
nine names of God, ethical treatises, and 
works on religion and philosophy. See 
studies by Wensinck (1940) and M. Smith 
(1944). 

GHEERAERTS, gay'rahrts, (1) Marcus 
(c. 1510-90), Flemish-born religious and 
animal painter and engraver, father of (2), 
was driven out of Bruges for his Protestantism 
and settled in London (c. 1568). 

(2) Marcus (1561-1635), son of (1), court 
painter to James I, specialized in portraits. 
Many pictures attributed to him are of 
doubtful authenticity, but among the best of 
those certainly his are Lady Russell (1625, 
Woburn), and William Camden and Sir Henry 
Savile (both 1621, Bodleian). 
GHERARDESCA. See Ugolino. 

GHIBERTI, Lorenzo, gi-ber'tee (1378-1455), 
Florentine goldsmith, bronze-caster and 
sculptor, was born and died at Florence. In 
1400 he executed frescoes in the palace of 
Pandolfo Malatesta at Rimini. He was next 
chosen by the Florentine guild of merchants 
to execute a gate in bronze, to match an older 
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one by Andrea Pisano. When Ghiberti had 
completed this work (1424) he was entrusted 
with the execution of another gate, finished 
in 1452 to emulate the two already adorning 
the baptistery. Michelangelo called them 
‘ the gates of Paradise They took fifty 
years to complete. The mingled grace and 
grandeur of these compositions is beyond all 
praise. Ghiberti is undoubtedly the most 
accomplished metal worker that has ever 
lived. Among his other works are monu- 
ments in Santa Maria Novella and in Santa 
Croce at Florence, executed about 1427; a 
bronze relief in the Duomo (1440); and 
bronze statues of SS. John the Baptist, 
Matthew and Stephen for the Or San Michele 
(1414-22). See studies by Perkins (1897), 
L. Goldscheider (1949), and Lives by J. von 
Schlosser (1941) and Vasari (1949). 

GHIEA, Helena, gee'ka, pseud. Dora dTstria 
(1829-88), Rumanian author and traveller, 
a daughter of Prince Michael Ghika, was 
born at Bucharest, married Prince Koltzoff- 
Massalsky, of St Petersburg, but from 1855 
lived mainly at Florence. Her works include 
La Vie monastique dans VEglise orientale 
(1855), La Suisse allemande (1856), Les 
Femmes en orient (1 860), a family history, &c. 
GHIRIAJNDAJO , geer-lan-dah 'yd, ( 1 ) 
Domenico Curradi (1449-94), Florentine 
painter, father of (2), was born at Florence, 
and apprenticed to a goldsmith, probably 
his father, a metal garland-maker or ‘ Ghir- 
landaio ’, becoming a painter when he was 
thirty-one. He painted principally frescoes, 
and in his native city. Among these are six 
subjects from the life of St Francis (1485) 
and an altar-piece, the Adoration of the 
Shepherds (now in the Florentine Academy), 
in the church of S. Trinita; and in the choir 
of Santa Maria Novella a series illustrating 
the lives of the Virgin and the Baptist (1490). 
Between 1482 and 1484 he painted for Pope 
Sixtus IV, in the Sistine Chapel, the fresco 
Christ calling Peter and Andrew. His easel 
pictures include the Adoration of the Magi 
(1488), in the church of the Innocenti at 
Florence, and the Visitation of the Virgin 
(1491), in the Louvre; and mosaics the 
Annunciation in the cathedral of Florence. 

(2) Ridolfo (1483—1561), son of (1), was a 
considerable painter of altar-pieces and 
portraits. He decorated the Cappella dei 
Priori in the Palazzo Vecchio, Florence. The 
many figures in his religious scenes are 
beautifully characterized, the faces full of 
expression and feeling, but his composition 
tends to be unimaginative and the grouping 
formal and repetitive. His work is of great 
historical value for its detailed portrayal of 
costume, domestic features, &c. He was 
assisted by his brothers David (1452-1525) 
(1458-97). See Life by Davies 

GHULAM MOHAMMED (1895-1956) 
governor-general of Pakistan (1951-55) 

GIACOI^TTI, Alberto, Jah-ko-met' tee (1901- 
), Swiss sculptor and painter, bom at 
btampa, studied at Geneva and worked 
mmly m Paris, at first under BourdeUe. He 
jomed Surrealists in 1930, producing 
many abstract constructions of a symbolic 
kind, axriYmg finally at the characteristic 


‘ thin man ’ bronzes, long spidery statuettes, 
rigid in posture yet trembling on the verge of 
movement, suggesting transience, change and 
decay, e.g. Pointing Man (1947; Tale). 
GIACOMO, Salvatore dl, jah'ko-md (1860- 
1934), Neapolitan poet, wrote songs and 
lyrics in dialect. Librarian in the National 
Library in Naples, he also compiled several 
historical and bibliographical works. 
GIACOSA, Giuseppe, ja-ko'sa (1847-1906), 
Italian dramatist, born at Collcrctto-Parella’ 
Piedmont, was a successful practitioner 
of various types of play, ranging from 
historical dramas and comedies in verse to 
contemporary social problem pieces. Repre- 
sentative of the former are II Conte Rosso 
(1880), La Contessa di Challant (1891), and 
of the latter, Resa a discrezione (1888), Tristi 
amori (1887), Diritti delF onima (1894), 
Come lefoglie (1900), II pin forte (1904). He 
was no radical, however, but emphasized 
bourgeois ideals of decency, the homely 
virtues and established institutions. Con- 
sequently, his plays have not carried over 
into modern repertory, though Come le 
foglie, his best piece, dealing with the 
disintegration of a wealthy family, has been 
filmed. With Luigi Illica he also collaborated 
on the libretti for La Bohhne, Madam 
Butterfly and Tosca. See Life by P. Nardi 
(1949). 

GIANIBELLI, ^ Federigo, jan-ee-beVlee (fl. 
1530-88), Italian military engineer, born at 
Mantua about 1530, entered the service of 
Queen Elizabeth, and during the siege of 
Antwerp (1585) destroyed with an explosive 
ship a Spanish bridge over the Scheldt. He 
rendered great service in the preparations for 
resisting the Armada of 1588, and died in 
London. 

GIANNONE, Bietro, jan-nd' nay (1676-1748), 
Italian anti-papal historian, was born at 
Ischitella in Naples, and practised as a 
barrister. His Storia civile del regno di 
^fipoli (1723) led to his banishment from 
Naples ; at Geneva he published II Triregno, 
a bitter attack upon the papal pretensions. 
Decoyed into Savoy in 1736, he was confined 
at T^in until his death. See Life by Nicolini 

GIAUQUE, William Francis, jee-dk (1895- 
. American chemist, became professor 
California in 1934. In 
1929 he took part in the discovery of the 
existence of isotopes of oxygen, and he later 
developed the adiabatic demagnetization 
method for the production of very low 
^as a Nobel laureate in 

1949. 

GIBB, .^drew Dewar (1888- ), Scottish 

jurist, born at Paisley, studied at Glasgow 
Scottish (1914) and English 
(1917) bar, and after lecturing at Edinburgh 
Cambridge became regius professor of 
Law at Glasgow (1934-58). He has written 
several standard works on Scots Law and on 
the case for Scottish home rule, and he was 
Scottish National party 
(1936-40), of the Saltire Society (1955-57) 
and president of the Covenant Association 
irom 1957. 

Robert John (1889-1958), Irish 
artist and author, bom in Cork. He is 
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famous for the engravings and woodcuts with 
which he illustrated most of his books. He 
was director of the Golden Cockerel Press 
from 1924 to 1933, and through it was 
instrurnental in reviving the art of wood 
engraving. He travelled widely and was 
perhaps the first artist to use diving equipment 
to make underwater drawings. His published 
works include: lorana. Sweet Thames Run 
Softly (1940), Over the Reefs (1948), Coming 
Down the Seine (1953) and Trumpets from 
Montparnasse (1955). See Engravings, ed. 
P. Empson (1959). 

GIBBON, (1) Edward (1737-94), English 
historian, was born at Putney, the son of a 
country gentleman. Educated at West- 
minster and Magdalen College, Oxford, he 
derived little benefit from either; his Auto- 
biography contains a scathing attack on the 
Oxford of his time. Becoming a Roman 
Catholic at the age of sixteen, he was sent to 
Lausanne, where for five years he boarded 
with a Calvinist pastor who by a judicious 
course of reading wooed him back to the 
Protestant faith. Full details of all this are 
given in the Autobiography, as also of the one 
romance in his life — his love for the minister’s 
daughter who afterwards became the mother 
of Mme de Stael. In classic form he acqui- 
esced in his father’s veto on the marriage — 

‘ I sighed as a lover, I obeyed as a son A 
more fruitful resul t of his sojourn in Lausanne 
was the acquisition of immense erudition 
which was indispensable for the historian of 
the Empire. Having returned to England in 
1758, he employed his leisure in his father’s 
house on an Essai sur Tdtude de la litterature, 
but his bookish solitude was interrupted for 
four years (1759-63) by service in the Hamp- 
shire militia, a useful preparation for the 
historian, as he acknowledges. It was in 
Rome the following year (1764) that ‘ musing 
arnong the ruins of the Capitol ’ he was seized 
with the ambition of writing The Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire. His father had 
left him the means to settle in London in 1772 
and so devote himself to his great task. Not 
without public employment however — he 
entered Parliament in 1 774, and as a devoted 
follower of Lord North was made com- 
missioner of trade and plantations. This 
employment also he regarded as a ‘ school of 
civil prudense ’ and therefore experience for 
the great History, the first volume of which 
appeared in 1776. The general acclamation 
was disturbed by the scandal of the famous 
chapters 15-16, which showed Gibbon in the 
role of a fifth-century pagan philosopher 
deriding Christianity in discreet sarcasms. 
His Vindication (1779) did not reassure the 
learned public as the relatively cold reception 
of the second and third volumes (1781) 
proved. Perhaps he thought Lausanne a 
more peaceful place for the conclusion of his 
labours, for the last three volumes were 
written there though published in London 
(1788). He returned to England and spent 
much of the remainder of his days with Lord 
Sheffield, who published his Miscellaneous 
Works (1796), which contains the Auto- 
biography pieced together from fragments left 
by Gibbon. The chief concept of his great 
work is the continuity of the Roman Empire 


down to the fall of Constantinople. His 
limitations or positive errors — his blending of 
sources of different periods and his descrip- 
tion of the story of the later Empire as a 
‘uniform tale of weakness of misery’ — in 
no way detract from the greatness of his 
achievement. His idea of history, too, as 
‘ little more than the register of the crimes, 
follies and misfortunes of mankind ’ might 
be regarded by the objective historian as a 
limitation, but the Decline and Fall is litera- 
ture as well as history and his pessimism sets 
the tone for the work. His detestation of 
enthusiasm is a mark of his age, and he is 
no less severe on the pagan enthusiasm of 
Julian the Apostate than on Christian 
superstition. Here again his cynicism adds 
a spice to the work which relates it to 
literature rather than history. His accuracy 
in the use of his sources has not been ques- 
tioned. See studies by G. M. Young (1932), 
D. M. Low (1937), E. J. Oliver (1958) and 
H. L. Bond (I960), also Letters (3 vols. ed. 
Norton, 1956). 

(2) Lewis Grassic, pseud, of James Leslie 
Mitchell (1901—35), Scottish novelist and 
historian, born in Arbuthnott, Kincardine- 
shire. His books include Conquest of the 
Maya (1934), a standard work on the subject, 
and Scots Qiiair, a fictional trilogy (Sunset 
Song (1931), Cloud Howe (1933) and Grey 
Granite (1934)). 

GIBBONS, (1) Grinling (1648-1721), English 
sculptor and wood-carver, was born at 
Rotterdam. He had for some time practised 
his art in England, when, discovered by 
Evelyn carving a crucifix (1671), he was 
appointed by Charles II to a place in the 
Board of Works, and employed in the chapel 
at Windsor; here and in St Paul’s, London, 
his work displays great taste and delicacy of 
finish. At Chatsworth, Burghley, Southwick 
and other mansions ho executed an immense 
quantity of carved embellishment; the ceiling 
of a room at Petworth is his chef-d'oeuvre. 
His favourite motifs, fruit, birds, flowers, sliell- 
fish, were used indiscriminately but always, 
despite his realism, with an eye for design. 
He produced several fine pieces in marble 
and bronze, including the statue of James II 
at Whitehall. See study by Tipping (1914). 

(2) James (1834-1921), American divine, 

born at Baltimore, U.S., became archbishop 
of that city in 1877, and a cardinal in 1886. 
Ele was largely responsible for the growth of 
the Roman Catholic Church in America. He 
wrote The Faith of Our Fathers (1876), Our 
Christian Heritage (1889), &c. See Life by 
Will (1923). ^ ^ ^ 

(3) Orlando (1583-1625), English composer, 
son of a professional Cambridge musician, 
was probably born at Oxford. In 1604 he 
was appointed organist of the Chapel Royal, 
London. In 1606 he took his Mus.Bac. at 
Cambridge, and in 1622 his Mus.Doc. at 
Oxford. In 1623 he became organist of 
Westminster Abbey. In May 1625 he went 
with the king and court to Canterbury, and 
died there on June 5. Elis compositions are 
not numerous, but some of them are master- 
pieces. The best known are his Morning 
and Evening Service in F; among his 
anthems, ‘ O Clap your Hands ’ and ‘ God 
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is gone up ‘ Hosanna ‘ Lift up your 
Heads and ‘ Almighty and everlastmg God; 
and of his madrigals, ‘ The Silver Sw^ , 

‘ O that the learned Poets and ‘ Dainty, 
fine, sweet Bird Besides these he left 
hymns, fantasies for viols, and virginal 
pieces. See a monograph by E. H. Fellowes 
(1925), and Tudor Church Music, iv (1925). 

(4) SteUa Dorothea (1902- ), English 
writer, born in London, worked as a journa- 
list and later began a series of successful 
novels. She also wrote poetry and short 
stories. Her Cold Comfort Farm (1933), a 
light-hearted satire on the melodramatic 
rural novel a, la Mary Webb, won the Femina 
Vie Heureuse prize, and has established itself 
as a classic of parody. 

GIBBS, (1) James (1682-1754), British 
architect, bom in Aberdeen, studied in Italy. 
A friend and disciple of Wren, he became in 
1713 one of the commissioners for building 
new churches in London, but was dismissed 
in 1715 for his Roman Catholicism. He 
designed St MaiyMe-Strand (1717), the steeple 
of St Clement Danes (1719), St Peter’s, Vere 
Street (1724), and St Martin’ s-in-the-Fields 
(1726), the latter being perhaps his most 
influential and attractive work. He was also 
responsible for St Bartholomew’s Hospital 
(1730), the Radcliffe Camera at Oxford 
(1737-47) and the Senate House at Cam- 
bridge (1730). His Book of Architecture 
(1728) helped to spread the Palladian style 
and influenced the design of many churches 
of the colonial period in America. See Life 
by B. Little (1955). 

(2) Josiah W’illard (1839-1903), American 
mathematical physicist, bom in New Haven, 
Connecticut, graduated at Yale, where he 
was professor from 1871 to 1903. He 
contributed to the study of thermodynamics, 
and his most important work, first published 
as On the Equilibrium of Heterogeneous 
Substances (1876 and 1878), and including his 
‘ phase rule established him as a founder of 
physical chemistry. 

(3) Sir Philip (1877- ), English writer, 

spent his early working life on Fleet Street, 
and became war correspondent to the Daily 
Chronicle in World War I. He wrote several 
boojks on his war experiences, on current 
affairs and travel {European Journey, 1934; 
The New Elizabethans, 1953; &c.), and a 
number of successful novels, including The 
Street of Adventure (1909) about Fleet Street, 
The Middle of the Road (1922), The Cross of 
Peace (1933) and The Ambassadors Wife 
(1956). He was knighted in 1920. See his 
autobiographical The Pageant of the Years 

(4) Sir Vicary (1751-1820), English judge, 
bom in Exeter, became solicitor-general, 
attorney-general, lord chief-baron, and chief- 
justice of the common pleas, having made 
his reputation for his defence of Horne Tooke 
in 1794. His bitter sarcasm and lack of 
himour gained him the nickname of ‘ Vinegar 
Gibbs ’. 

GIBSON, (1) Charles Dana (1867-1944), 
American cartoonist bom at Roxbury, Mass., 
was a brilliant black-and-white artist and, 
especially strong in society cartoons, created 
the beautiful, well-bred ‘ Gibson Girl ’ 


(2) Edmund (1669-1748), English church 
jurist, born in Westmorland, became Bishop 
of Lincoln (1716), then of London (1720). 
He edited the Anglo-Sa>:on Chronicle and 
translated (iamden’s Britannia, but is best 
known for his great Codex iuris ecclesiastici 
Anglicani (1713). His aim was to reconcile 
clergy and universities to the Hanoverian 
dynasty. See Life by N. Sykes (1927). 

(3) Edward. See Ashbourne. 

(4) Guy (1918-44), British airman. As a 
wing-commander in the R.A.F. he led the 
famous ‘ dambusters ’ raid on the Mohne 
and Eder dams in 1943, an exploit for which 
he received the V.C. He was killed on a later 
operation. See his Enemy Coast Ahead 
(1946). 

(5) John (1790-1866), British sculptor, was 
born a market-gardener’s son at Gyfiin near 
Conway, found a patron in Roscoc, and 
proceeding to Rome in 1817, studied under 
Canova and Thorvaldsen, and lived there 
permanently. His best works are Psyche 
borne by Zephyrs, Hylas surprised by Nymphs 
and Venus with the Turtle. The innovation of 
tinting his figures (e.g. his Venus) he defended 
by a reference to Greek precedents. In 1836 
he was elected R.A. He left his studio to the 
Royal Academy, which founded a Gibson 
Gallery. See Life by Matthews (1911). 

(6) Richard (1615-90), English court dwarf 
and miniaturist, married Anne Shepherd 
(1620-1709), like himself 3 feet 10 inches high. 
Charles I gave away the bride. 

(7) Thomas Milner (1806-84), British 
politician, was born in Trinidad. Returned 
M.P. for Manchester (1841), he was a leading 
Anti-Corn-Law orator. Whilst sitting for 
Ashton-under-Lyne (1857-68) he was presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade (1859-60), and 
also ad-interim president of the Poor-law 
Commission. It was mainly owing to him 
that the advertisement duty was repealed 
(1853), the newspaper stamp duty (1855) and 
the paper duty (1861). 

(8) Wilfrid Wilson (1878- ), English 

poet and playwright, born at Hexham and 
educated privately, has written since 1902 
numerous volumes of verse (1918, 1926, &c.). 
Later volumes include The Island Stag (1947). 
He also wrote plays: Daily Bread (1910), 
Within Four Walls (1950), &c. A realist, he is 
concerned with the everyday things of life, 
particularly with industrial poverty. 

GIDDINGS, (1) Franklin Henry (1855-1931), 
American sociologist, professor at Columbia 
from 1894, wrote The Principles of Sociology 
(1896) and Scientific Study of Human Society 
(1924), &c, 

(2) Joshua Reed (1795-1864), American 
anti-slavery statesman, was born in Athens, 
Penn. He sat in congress (1838-59); in 
1861 he was appointed consul-general in 
Canada. 

GIDE, zheed, (1) Andrd Paul Guillaume (1869- 
1951), French writer, bom in Paris. He was 
one of the most brilliant and most widely 
recognized writers of his generation and 
received the Nobel prize for literature in 
1947. ^ He was author of over fifty volumes 
of fiction, poetry, plays, criticism, biography, 
belles-lettres and translations. Among his 
best-known works are: Les Nourritures 
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terrestres (1897), VImmoraliste (1902), La 
Symphonie pastorale (1919), the auto- 
biographical Si le gram ne rneiirt (1920), 
Les Faux Monnayeurs (1926), his translations 
of Oedipus^ Anthony and Cleopatra and 
Hamlet, and his Journal, of which two 
volumes have been translated by Justin 
O’Brien. His influence on contemporary 
letters was great, through his personal 
contacts and through the Nouvelle Revue 
frangaise, of which he was a co-founder in 
1909. See studies by C. du Bos (Paris 1929; 
trans. 1934), E. Gouiran (Paris 1934), K. 
Mann (1948), Pierre-Quint Guerard (1951), 
Painter (1951), Starkie (1953) and O’Brien 
(1953), and Life by J. Delay vol. ii (Paris 
1957). 

(2) Charles (1847-1932), French economist, 
born at Uzes (Card), was professor in turn at 
Bordeaux, Montpellier and Paris. His 
Principes d'dconomie politique (1883) became 
a standard work. He wrote also on co- 
operation and (with Charles Rist) on the 
history of economic doctrines. 

GIDEON, greatest of the judges of Israel, son 
of Joash, suppressed Baal-worship, and put 
an end to the seven years’ domination of the 
Midianites by routing them near Mount 
Gilboa. 

GIELGUD, Sir (Arthur) John, gil'good (1904- 
), English actor and producer, a grand- 
nephew of Ellen Terry (q.v.), made his name 
in The Constant Nymph (1926) and The Good 
Companions (1931), became a leading 
Shakespearian actor of the British theatre 
and directed many of the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre productions, as well as 
The Cherry Orchard (1954) and The Chalk 
Garden (1956) in London. He has also 
appeared in films, notably as Disraeli in 
The Prime Minister (1940) and as Cassius in 
Julius Caesar (1952). He was knighted in 
1953. 

GIESEBRECHT, Wilhelm von, gee' ze-brevint 
(1814-89), German historian, was born in 
Berlin, and became professor of History at 
Konigsbcrg in 1857, in 1862 at Munich. 
His chief works are a history of the Germanic 
Empire to 1181 (1855-88). It was the first 
history of the middle ages based upon a 
critical study of primary sources. 
GIESEKING, Walter, gee'zi- (1895-1956), 
German pianist, born in Lyons, France, 
studied in Hanover and made his first public 
appearance in 1915. After the First World 
War, in which he served as a bandsman, 
he established an international reputation, 
especially in the works of Debussy and Ravel. 
At his death he was engaged in recording the 
complete piano works of Mozart, and 
Beethoven’s piano sonatas. See Life by 
Garoty (1956). 

GIESEL, Friedrich, gee'zel (1852-1927), 
German chemist, discovered in 1904 the 
radioactive element emanium. 

GIFFEN, Sir Robert (1837-1910), Scottish 
economist and statistician, born at Strathaven, 
at first a journalist, eventually became 
comptroller-general of the commercial, 
labour and statistical department of the 
Board of Trade. His works include Essays 
in Finance (1879-86), The Growth of Capital 
(1890) and Case against Bimetallism (1892). 


GIFFORD, (1) Adam (1820-87), Scottish 
judge, born in Edinburgh, was called to the 
Scottish bar in 1849, and was raised to the 
bench as Lord Gifford in 1870. By his will 
he left endowments to Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Aberdeen and St Andrews Universities for 
undogmatic lectureships in natural theology. 

(2) Robert Swain (1840-1905), American 
landscape painter, was born at Naushon, 
Mass., travelled and painted in Europe and 
the Near East and settled in New York. He 
is best known for his sombre treatment of 
moorlands and seascapes. 

(3) William (1756-1826), English editor 
and critic, was born at Ashburton. Left an 
orphan at twelve, he was enabled to resume 
school by a local surgeon who liked his verses. 
He proceeded to Exeter College, Oxford, and 
after graduating in 1782, travelled on the 
Continent with Lord Grosvenor’s son. His 
first production, the Baviad '(1.794), was a 
satire on the Della Cruscans; the Maevlad 
(1796) against corrupt drama. Gifford’s 
editorship of the Anti-Jacobin (1797-98) 
procured him favour with the Tory magnates. 
In 1802 appeared his translation of Juvenal, 
with his autobiography. Fie edited Massin- 
ger, Ford, Shirley and Ben Jonson, and was 
the first editor of Scott’s Quarterly Review 
(1809-24). Fie possessed much satirical 
acerbity, but little merit as a poet, and as a 
critic was unduly biased. See Life by R. B. 
Clark (1931). 

GIGLI, Beniamino, zheeVyee (1890-1957), 
Italian tenor, born in Rcnccanti. The son 
of a shoemaker, he won a scholarship to the 
Accademia di Santa Cecilia. He made his 
operatic d6but in Donizetti’s La Gioconda in 
1914, and by 1929 had won a world-wide 
reputation. A lyric-dramatic tenor of superb 
natural gifts, Gigli compensated for technical 
deficiencies and weakness as an actor by the 
vitality of his singing and was at his best in 
the works of Verd^i and Puccini. 

GILBERT, (1) Sir Alfred (1854-1934), English 
sculptor, born in London, studied in France 
and Italy and executed work of remarkable 
simplicity and grace, including his statue of 
Eros in Piccadilly Circus, London, and 
Comedy and Tragedy (1892). He was also a 
considerable goldsmith. Elected R.A, in 
1892, he was professor at the Academy 
(1900-09). 

(2) Anne. See Taylor (Isaac). 

(3) Cass (1859-1934), American architect, 
born at Zanesville, Ohio, was educated at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He 
is remembered as the designer of the first 
tower skyscraper, the Woolworth Building 

1912), then the tallest building in the world 
not counting the Eiffel Tower), and of other 
outstanding examples in Now York, Washing- 
ton and elsewhere. 

(4) Grove Karl (1843-1918), American 
geologist, born at Rochester, N.Y., and 
educated there. He formulated many of the 
laws of geological processes. His report on 
the Henry mountains became the foundation 
of many modern theories of denudation and 
river-development. He also published a 
history of the Niagara river and introduced 
technical terms such as ‘ laccolith ’ and 
‘ hanging valley ’. 
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(5) Sir Humphrey (1537-83), English 
navigator, bom at Buxham, educated at Eton 
and Oxford, abandoned law for arms and 
joined the expedition to Le Havre (1512). His 
good service against the Irish rebels earned 
him a knighthood and the government of 
Munster (1570), after which he saw five years’ 
campaigning in the Netherlands. In 1576 
his Discourse on a North-west Passage to 
India was published by George Gascoigne, 
without his knowledge; two years later he 
obtained a royal patent to discover and 
occupy remote heathen lands, but his 
expedition (1578-79), which had cost all his 
owm and his "wife’s estates, was frustrated by 
internal dissensions, tempests and a smart 
brush with the Spaniards. Nothing daunted, 
he sailed again from Plymouth in June 1583, 
and in August landed in Newfoundland, of 
which he took possession for Queen Elizabeth. 
But off Cape Breton he lost the largest of the 
three vessels left out of five, so was forced to 
steer homewards with the Golden Hind and 
the Squirrel, the latter, in which was Gilbert, 
only ten tons burden. On September 9, the 
Squirrel went down with all on board. See 
Life by Wm. G. Gosling (1911), and Voyages 
by Quinn (1940). 

(6) Sir John (1817-97), English painter and 
illustrator, bom at Blackheath, after two 
wear>' years in the City was allowed to follow 
his true vocation — art. Mainly self-taught, 
he began to exhibit in oil and water-colour in 
1836. President of the Water-colour Society 
(1871), a knight (1872) and an R.A. (1876), 
he was known as ‘ the Scott of Painting 
and is remembered for his illustrations of 
Shakespeare, Scott, Cervantes, &c., and for 
his wood-engravings in the Illustrated London 
News. 


(7) Sir (Joseph) Henry (1817-1901), 
English agricultural chemist, born at Hull 
and educated at Glasgow and London, from 
1843 was associated with Sir John Bennet 
Lawes in the Rothamsted Agricultural 
Laboratory and in 1884 became professor of 
Rural Econpmy at Oxford. He is particularly 
noted for his work on nitrogen fertilizers, as 
opposed to Liebig’s mineral type. 

(8) William (1 540-1 603), English physician, 
bom at Colchester, in 1561 was elected fellow 
of St John’s, Cambridge, and in 1573 settled 
in London, becoming physician to Elizabeth, 
and president of the College of Physicians. 
In his De Magnate (1600) he established the 
magnetic nature of the earth ; and he 
conjectured that terrestrial magnetism and 
electricity were two allied emanations of a 
single force. He was the first to use the 
terms ‘ electricity ’, ‘ electric force ’ and 

electric attraction and to point out that 
only substance which when 
rubbed attracts light objects. The gilbert, 
unit of magneto-motive power, is named 
after him See Life (1891) and edition of his 
works (1902) by S. P. Thompson. 

(9) W™am (1804-89), English novelist, 
lather of (10), born at Bishopstoke, aban- 
doned the East India Company’s service for 
the study of surgery, and that in turn for 

works, published from 
1858 onwards, include the delightful King 
George s Middy, a Life of Lucrezia Borgia, 


and several Dcfoe-likc novels — Dives and 
Lazarus, Shirley Hall Asylum, De Profundis. 

(10) Sir William Schwenck (1836-1911), 
English parodist and librettist of the ‘ Gilbert 
and Sullivan ’ light operas, born in London, 
November 18, the son of (9), studied at 
King’s College, London, and became a 
clerk in the privy-council office (1857-62). 
Called to the bar in 1864, he failed to 
attract lucrative briefs and subsisted on 
magazine contributions to Fun, for which 
he wrote much humorous verse over his 
boyhood nickname ‘Bab’, collected in 1869 
as the Bab Ballads, and occasionally for Punch. 
He also wrote fairy comedies and serious 
plays in blank verse, which he alone rated 
highest of his literary output. But it is as the 
librettist of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s light operas 
that he is remembered. Their famous part- 
nership, begun in 1871, scored its first success 
with Trial by Jury under D’Oyly Carte’s able 
management at the Royalty theatre, London, 
in 1875. The same gay, jibing, ludicrously 
topsy-turvy wit, bcautifuliy accentuated by 
Sullivan’s scores, pervaded the procession of 
light operas from H.M.S. Pinafore (1878) to 
The Gondoliers (1889), which played first at 
the Opera Comique and from 1881 in the 
newly built Savoy Theatre, a carpet in which, 
considered too costly by the ever argumen- 
tative Gilbert, touched oft' the famous quarrel 
between him and Sullivan. They only 
created three more pieces before Sullivan’s 
death and Edward German’s efforts to fill the 
gap in Fallen Fairies (1909) proved unsuccess- 
ful. Knighted in 1907, Gilbert died from 
heart-failure while gallantly rescuing a lady 
bather from his private swimming pool. A 
petition to protect his copyright for ever was 
presented to parliament in April 1959. See 
works under Sullivan and Lives by S. Dark 
and Grey (1923) and H. Pearson (1957). 

GILBERT OF MORAY, St (d. 1245), the last 
Scot canonized, was Bishop of Caithness 
from 1223. 

GILBERT OF SEMPRINGHAM, St (c. 1083- 
1189), in 1148 founded at his birthplace, 
Sempringham, Lincolnshire, the order of 
Gilbertines for both monks and nuns. Sec 
work by Rose Graham (1901). 

GILBEY, Sir Walter (1831-1914), English 
wine merchant, founder of the well-known 
wine company, horse-breeder and agricul- 
turist, was born at Bishop Stortford, and 
created a baronet in 1893. 


1 , vx; /uexanaer ttozs-oi), Lnglish 
biographer, husband of (2), born at Newing- 
ton Green, was called to the bar in 1849, 
but maintained himself by art-criticism. His 
Ufe ofEtty appeared in 1855, but the Life of 
Blake was completed by his wife (1863). 
See 2nd ed. with memoir of the author (1880). 

(2) Anne, n^e Burrows (1828-85), English 
writer, wife of (1), was born in London, and 
married in 1851. She completed her hus- 
bands Life of Blake, wrote on Whitman, and 
on New England village life, and a Life of 
(1883). See Life by her son 

(loo7). 

GILDAS (c. 493-570), Roman o-Bri ton writer, 
wrote m Armorica (c. 550—560) his famous 
treatise De Excidio Britanniae, first printed 
at London in 1525, again in Gale’s Scriptores 
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(1691). He is a weak and wordy writer, 
but his work is the only contemporary British 
version of events from the invasion of the 
Romans to his own time. See Stenton, 
Anglo-Saxon England (1943). 

GILDER, Richard Watson (1844-1909), Amer- 
ican poet and editor from 1881 of the 
Century Magazine, was born at Bordentown, 
N.J. ' 

GILES, Lat. Aegidios, St (d. c. 700), according 
to legend an Athenian of royal descent, 
devoted from his cradle to good works. 
After giving away his patrimony, he lived 
two years with St Caesarius at Arles, and 
then retired to a neighbouring desert, where 
he lived upon herbs and the milk of a hind. 
The Frankish king, hunting the hind, dis- 
covered Aegidius, and made him abbot of a 
monastery built upon the spot. Here he died. 

He is the patron of lepers, beggars and 
cripples. 

GILFILLAN, George (1813-78), Scottish critic 
and essayist, lecturer and pulpit orator, born 
at Comrie, studied at Glasgow, and in 1836 
was ordained to a U.P. church in Dundee. 
See Memoir by Watson (1892). 

GILL, (1) Sir David (1843-1914), British 
astronomer, born at Aberdeen and educated 
there, was H.M. Astronomer at the Cape 
Observatory (1879-1907) and pioneered the 
use of photography as a means of charting 
the heavens. See monograph by G. Forbes 
(1916). 

(2) Eric (i.e. Arthur Eric Rowton Gill) 
(1882-1940), English carver, engraver, writer 
and typographer, born at Brighton, son of a 
clergyman. At the age of twenty-one he 
forsook the profession of architecture to 
which he had been articled and took up 
letter-cutting and masonry, working under 
the art teacher, Edward Johnston. From this 
he progressed to engraving about 1906-07 and 
in 1909 he carved his first stone figure. The 
Madonna and Child. Through the influence 
of Augustus John he exhibited at the Chenil 
Galleries, Chelsea, in 1911, and thereafter, 
for the rest of his life, maintained a steady 
output of stone and wood carvings, engrav- 
ings (for his own press, St Dominic, and also 
for the Golden Cockerel Press), type designs, 
such as Perpetua, Bunyan and Gill Sans-serif, 
subsequently adopted by Monotype and 
used all over the world; as also a stream of 
books dealing with his various crafts, his 
thoughts and beliefs. Devotion, of a starkly 
sincere quality, is the sign manual of all his 
art, whether it be the Stations of the Crossy 
executed in Hoptonwood stone, in West- 
minster Cathedral (1913), war memorials up 
and down the country after the First World 
War, the gigantic figure. Mankind (1928), 
now in the Tate Gallery, the fine altar-piece 
at Rossall School Chapel, the sculptures at 
Broadcasting House, London, and many 
more. His books are equally the product 
of a mind ever searching, yet ever homing to 
the belief that goodness and truth are the 
fundamentals of both life and art. His own 
life was a pilgrimage; for, in pursuit of his 
beliefs he joined the Fabian movement, but 
later found the socialist ethic limited and 
joined the Catholic Church. He founded an 
ideal community at Ditchling. This, too, he 


abandoned for a solitary existence at Capcl- 
y-ffin, Wales, and finally retired to Bucking- 
hamshire. See his Autobiography (1940), 
Letters, ed. Walter Shewring (1948). 

(3) William John (1843-82), English 
military engineer and traveller in Ihe East, 
was awarded the Royal Geographical 
Society’s gold medal for his map of eastern 
Tibet. He and E. H. Palmer (q.v.) were 
murdered by Arab robbers. 

GILLESPIE, gil-les'piy (1) George (1613-48), 
Scottish divine, was born and died at Kirk- 
caldy, studied at St Andrews and in 1638 was 
ordained minister of Wemyss. He showed 
characteristic fearlessness at the Glasgow 
Assembly that same year, was translated to 
Edinburgh in 1642, and in 1643 was sent to 
the Westminster Assembly, where he took a 
great part in the debates on discipline and 
dogma. His Aaron* s Rod Blossoming (1646) 
is a masterly statement of the high Presby- 
terian claim for spiritual independence. In 
1648 he was moderator of the General 
Assembly. 

(2) James (1726-97), an Edinburgh snuff 
manufacturer who founded a hospital and 
school. 

(3) Sir Robert Rollo (1766-1812), British 
general, at the age of seventeen joined the 
Carabiniers. From 1793 to 1798 he experi- 
enced gruelling service against the French in 
Haiti. Having successfully commanded the 
20th Dragoons in Jamaica, Gillespie — after a 
furlough enlivened by his second duel — made 
his way overland to India via the Black Sea, 
Iskanderun, the Euphrates and Basra. At 
Vellore in 1806 his personal daring and 
initiative nipped in the bud an uprising that 
might well have attained the proportions of 
the 1857 Indian Mutiny. In command of a 
division in the 1811 expedition against Java, 
his success brought him a K.C.B. In the 
Gurkha War of 1812 he fell at the head of his 
men at^ the final assault on Kalunga. A 
diminutive figure, Gillespie was quite fearless, 
tackling six armed robbers and cutting down 
four of them as cheerfully as he charged a 
battery of grape-shotted guns. At the same 
time he was the soul of consideration for those 
under his command. See Life by E. Wake- 
ham (1937) and Fortescue’s study of him in 
A Gallant Company (1927). 

(4) Thomas (1708-74), Scottish divine, was 
born at Duddingston, and from 1741 had 
been minister of Carnock near Dunfermline, 
where in 1749 he opposed the ordination of a 
minister, was deposed by the General 
Assembly and founded in 1752 the Relief 
Church, which was later absorbed into the 
United Presbyterian Church. 

GILLETTE, King Camp, jU-lef (1855-1932), 
American inventor of the safety razor, was 
born at Fond du Lac, Wis., founded the 
company in 1901 and wrote on industrial 
welfare, &c. 

GILLIES, (1) John (1747-1836), Scottish 
historian, born at Brechin, published a 
translation (1778) of Isocrates and Lysias, 
History of Ancient Greece (1786), Frederick // 
of Prussia (1789), and History of the World 
from Alexander to Augustus (1807-10). In 
1793 he was appointed historiographer for 
Scotland. 
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(2) WUliam George (1898- ), Scottish 

artist, studied at the Edinburgh College of 
Art, in Italy, and under Andre Lhote m 
France. He was elected to the R.S.A. in 
1947. His finely organized interpretations of 
Scottish landscape (many in water-colour) 
are well known, and his work is represented 
in the Tate Gallery. In 1959 he became 
principal of Edinburgh College of Art. 

GILLOTT, Joseph, Jil' lot (1799-1873), English 
inventor, bom at Sheffield, shares with Sir 
Josiah Mason the credit of having perfected 
the manufacture of steel-pens. 

GELLRAY, James (1757-1815), English 
caricaturist, was born, a Lanark trooper s 
son, at Chelsea. He first became known as a 
successful engraver about 1784, and between 
1779 and 1811 issued 1500 caricatures. They 
are full of broad humour and keen satire 
aimed against the French, Napoleon, George 
III, the leading politicians and the social 
foUies of his day. For four years insane, he 
died June 1 . See illustrated Life by T. Wright 
(1851). 

GILMAN, Harold (1878-1919), English artist, 
bom at Rode, Somerset. He studied at the 
Slade School and in Spain. With Ginner 
and Gore, he was associated with the 
Camden Town Group (1910), and was later 
the first president of the London Group. 
Influenced by Pissarro and Van Gogh, he 
used ‘ fauve ’ colouring to paint interiors and 
portraits, e.g. his Mrs Mounter in the Tate 
Gallery, London. 

GILPIN, (1) Bernard (1517-83), Anglican 
divine, bom at Kentmere Hall, Westmorland, 
studied at Queen’s College, Oxford, and at 
Louvain and Paris and became archdeacon 
of Durham in 1556. His fearless honesty 
against pluralities brought accusations of 
heresy which, however, were unsuccessful, 
and on Elizabeth’s succession he was 
appointed rector of Houghton le Spring. 
He turned down many lucrative offers, 
preferring to minister to his parish and to 
make preaching excursions into the remotest 
parts of northern England. See Memoirs 
by Collingwood (1884). 

(2) William (1724-1804), British clergyman, 
a leader of the 18th-century cult of the 
picturesque, author of works on the scenery 
of Britain, illustrated by his own aquatint 
engravings, was bom at Scaleby, Carlisle; 
entered Queen’s College, Oxford; kept a 
school at Cheam; and in 1777 became vicar 
of Boldre in Hampshire. He is satirized by 
Combe (q.v.) in Dr Syntax. His brother 
Sawrey (1733-1807) was a highly successful 
animal painter, especially of horses. See 
study by C. P. Barbier (1959). 

GIL POLO, Caspar, heel- (c. 1535-91), a 
Spanish poet, was bora at Valencia, and died 
at Barcelona. He continued Montemayor’s 
Diana in his Diana enamorada (1564) which 
was very popular throughout Europe and was 
used by both Cervantes and Shakespeare as 
a basis for a plot. It marks a stage in the 
history of the novel. 

GILSON, Etienne, zheel-so (1884- ), 

French historian, known especially for his 
works on med iaeval Christian philosophy. 

GIL WCENTE. See Vicente, Gil. 

GIMIGNANO, Vincenzo da S2in,jim-in-yah'nd, 


properly Tamagni (c. 1490-1530), Italian 
painter, perhaps a pupil of Raphael, whose 
influence is apparent in all his works, was a 
native of San Gimignano. 

GINCKELL, or Ginkel, Godcrt de (1630- 
1703), Dutch soldier, who was born and died 
at Utrecht, and accompanied William III to 
England in 1688. He commanded a body of 
horse at the battle of the Boyne (1690), and 
on the king’s return to England was left as 
commander-in-chief in Ireland, He reduced 
Ballymore and Athlone, defeated St Ruth 
at Aghrim, and finally captured Limerick. 
In 1692 he was created Earl of Athlone. He 
afterwards commanded the Dutch troops 
under Marlborough. 

GINSBERG, Morris (1889- ), English 

sociologist, professor at the London School 
of Economics since 1929, has written The 
Psychology of Society (1921), Studies in 
Sociology (1932) and essays on social 
philosophy (1956), &c. 

GINSBURG, Christian David (1831-1914), 
Polish Rabbinical scholar, was born at 
Warsaw, came early to England and estab- 
lished himself as an authority of the Hebrew 
scriptures. He discovered that the manus- 
cripts offered by Shapiro to the British 
Museum were forgeries. 

GIOBERTI, Vincenzo, jo-ber'tee (1801-52), 
Italian philosopher and politician, bom at 
Turin. Exiled from 1833, he published in 
Brussels an Introduzione alio studio della 
filosofia (1839), Del Bello (1841), and Del 
buono (1842). His conception of the papacy 
as the divinely appointed agency for Italian 
independence and federation of Italian states 
he expounded in Del primato civile e morale 
degli Italiani (1843). It was hailed with 
enthusiasm, and his fame was enhanced by 
II Gesuita moderno (1846-47) against the 
Jesuits. Returning to Italy in 1848, ho was 
for ten weeks prime minister, then settled in 
Paris, where he died. His Rinnovamento 
civile d" Italia (1851), a defence of Liberalism, 
influenced Victor Emmanuel IL In his 
philosophical writings he came near to 
Hegelianism. See studies by Bruers (1924), 
Gentile (1898) and Saitta (1927). 

GIOLITTI, Giovanni, jrWee/' tee (1842-1928), 
Italian statesman, born at Mondovi and 
trained as a lawyer, was five times prime 
minister from 1892 to 1921. He introduced 
universal suffrage and attempted unsuccess- 
fully to keep Italy neutral during the first 
world war. After it, he introduced vast 
schemes of social reforms. He was a near 
socialist in his political persuasions. See his 
Memories (trans. 1923). 
GIORDANIj/or-fito/i'rtee, (1) Giuseppe (c. 1744- 
1798), Italian composer, brother of (3), was 
born in Naples, composed the song ‘ Caro 
mo ben and produced his opera II Bacio in 
London m 1774. 


ir'ietro (1774-1848), Italian essayist, 
was bora at Piacenza, and wrote critical 
essays, pamphlets and addresses. 

(3) Tommaso (c. 1733-1806), Italian com- 
poser, brother of (1), composed several comic 
operas, a Te Deum (1789) and several airs, 
md from 1761 lived in Dublin. 

GIORDANO, Luca (1632-1705), Italian 
pamter, was bom and died at Naples. He 
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acquired the power of working with extreme 
rapidity (whence his nickname Fa Presto, 

‘ Make haste ’), and of imitating the great 
masters. In 1692 he proceeded to Madrid, 
at the request of Charles 11 of Spain, to 
embellish the Escorial. His oils and frescoes 
are in most European collections. 

GIORGIONE, Jor-j o' nay, or Giorgio Barbarelli 
(c. 1478-1511), Italian painter, born near 
Castelfranco, probably studied at Venice 
under Giovanni Bellini, and soon developed 
a freer and larger manner, characterized by 
intense poetic feeling and by great beauty and 
richness of colouring. Several early portraits 
by him have disappeared, but an Enthroned 
Madonna is an altar-piece at Castelfranco. In 
Venice Giorgione was extensively employed 
in fresco-painting, but some fragments in the 
Fondaco de’ Tedeschi are all that now remain 
of this work. The best authorities reject by 
far the greater number of the easel-pictures 
ascribed to him. The Tempest at Venice, with 
its lovely landscape, is attributed to him. 
The Family of Giorgione at Venice, The Three 
Philosophers at Vienna, and the Sleeping 
Venus in the Dresden Gallery are admittedly 
genuine. Many of his pictures were com- 
pleted by other painters, including Titian’s 
the Caterina Cornaro in the National Gallery, 
London, for example. Giorgione was a 
great innovator; he created a new type, the 
small intimate easel picture with a new 
treatment of figures in landscape. He was 
the first great romantic artist. See studies by 
H. Cook (1900), Justi (1908), Von Bohn 
(1908), L. Venturi (1913), M. Conway (1929), 

G. M. Richter (1937) and A. Stokes (1949). 

GIOTTO DI BONDONE, jot' to (1267-1337), 
Italian painter and architect, was born at 
Vespignano near Florence. At ten, it is said, 
he was found by Cimabue (q.v.) tending 
sheep and drawing a Iamb on a flat stone, and 
was by him taken to Florence and instructed 
in art. The master had infused new life into 
the current Byzantine forms, and his changes 
were perfected by his pupil, who introduced 
a close imitation of nature, more varied 
composition, and greater lightness of colour- 
ing. Giotto’s works are numerous. Among 
them are twenty-eight frescoes from the life 
of St Francis, in the Upper Church at Assisi; 
another series of frescoes, with portraits of 
Charles of Valois, his friend Dante, &c., in 
the Bargello at Florence; another at Padua, 
comprising subjects from the lives of the 
Virgin and Christ, a Christ in Glory, and a 
Last Judgment; the Peruzzi frescoes at 
Florence, scenes from the lives of St John the 
Baptist and St John the Evangelist, which 
mark the culminating point of the painter’s 
genius; and the noble Coronation of the 
Virgin, in tempera upon panel, in the Baron- 
celli Chapel of Santa Croce. From 1330 
to 1333 Giotto was employed by King 
Robert in Naples, where he exercised a 
powerful influence upon artistic production. 

In 1334 he was appointed master of works of 
the cathedral and city of Florence. Aided 
by Andrea Pisano he decorated the facade 
of the cathedral with statues and designed 
the campanile. Giotto shows himself as the 
master of simplified and unified drama. His 
work has the intensity which comes from 
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absence of superfluous detail. He imparts 
not only a new sense of form but a new 
feeling for narrative. See works by B. de 
Selincourt (1905), O. Sir6n (trans. 1917), 
Belli (1954), and Battisti (1960). 

GIPPS, Sir George (1791-1847), governor of 
New South Wales (1838-46), was born at 
Ringwould, Deal, and served in the Royal 
Engineers. His policy of land selling by 
auction instead of the colonial office policy of 
a fixed price showed him to be an unpopular 
but far-sighted opponent of land monopoly. 
Gippsland in Victoria is named for him. 

GIRALDI, Giambattista, surnamed Cynthius, 
Cinthio, Centeo or Cimtio, jee-rahV dee (1504- 
1573), Italian writer, born in Ferrara. He 
was professor of Natural Philosophy at 
Florence and then of belles lettres. Later, 
he held the chair of Rhetoric at Pavia. He is 
the author of nine plays in imitation of 
Seneca, of which Orbecche (1541) is regarded 
as the first modern tragedy on classical lines 
to be performed in Italy. His Ecatommiti 
(published in 1565) is a collection of tales 
that was translated into French and Spanish 
and gave Shakespeare his plots for Measure 
for Measure and Othello. Some of his stories 
have been translated by F. Roscoe in his 
Italian Novelists (1825). 

GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS, or Girald de 
Barri (c. 1 147-c. 1223), Norman-Wclsh 

historian and ecclesiastic, born about 1147 
at Manorbicr Castle, Pembrokeshire, tie 
was brought up by his uncle, the Bishop of 
St Davids, took holy orders in 1172, and was 
appointed archdeacon of St Davids. On the 
death of his uncle (1176), the chapter of St 
Davids elected him bishop, but Henry IT 
refused to confirm the selection, and another 
bishop was appointed. Girald withdrew to 
Paris, and on his return (1180) was required 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury to ad- 
minister the diocese of St Davids, mis- 
managed by the new bishop. Being appoin- 
ted a royal chaplain, and afterwards preceptor 
to Prince John, he accompanied that prince 
in 1185 to Ireland, tiis well-known Topo~ 
graphia Hibernica is an account of the 
natural history, marvels and inhabitants of 
that country. His Expugnatio Hibernica is an 
account of the conquest of Ireland under 
Henry II. In 1188 he attended the Archbishop 
of Canterbury in his progress through Wales 
to preach a crusade, and worked up his 
observations into the Itinerarium Cambriae. 
On the see of St Davids again becoming 
vacant, he was again elected by the chapter; 
but the Archbishop of Canterbury interposed. 
He devoted the remainder of his life to study, 
and died at St Davids. See Life by Owen 
(1904). 

GIRARD, (1) Albert, khi'- (1592-1632), Dutch 
mathematician, born in Lorraine, published 
a trigonometrical work in 1626 in which the 
contractions sin, tan and sec are first used. 
He also introduced the convention of brackets 
and discovered that the number of roots of 
an equation is equal to its degree. 

(2) Stephen, (1750-1831), French- 
American miser and philanthropist, was born 
near Bordeaux, and was successively cabin- 
boy, mate, captain and part owner of an 
American coasting-vessel. In 1769 he settled 
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as a trader in Philadelphia, where he estab 
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as a trader in rniiaaeipnia^ wnere ne esiao- 
lished a bank which became the mainstay of 
the U.S. government during the war (1812- 
1814). Girard was a sceptic, a miser and an 
exacting master, yet in the yellow fever 
epidemic in 1793 he nursed many of the sick 
in the hospitals, and in public matters his 
generosity was remarkable. Among other 
bequests he left 32,000,000 for founding^ a 
college in Philadelphia for male white 
orphans; no minister of any sect was to be 
on its board or visit it. See Life by Ingram 
(Philadelphia 1886). 

GIRARDIN, zhee-rahr-di^ (1) Delphine de, nde 
Gay (1804-55), French writer, first wife of (2), 
w'as bom at Aix-la-Chapelle. A fashionable 
figure, graced by beauty, charm and wit, she 
was acclaimed by the outstanding literary 
men of the period. She contributed feuilletons 
to her husband’s paper under the pseudonym 
of the Vicomte de Launay, elegant sketches of 
society life and wrote some poetry, plays and 
novels, of which Xe (1831) is the best. 

See Life by L. S^che (1910), and Sainte-Beuve, 
Causeries du LundU vol. III. 

(2) Emile de (1806-81), French journalist, 
husband of (1), was born in Paris, the 
illegitimate son of General Alexandre de 
Girardin. After the July revolution (1830) 
he started the Journal des connaissances 
utiles, and in 1836 the halfpenny Orleanist 
Presses a charge that this was subsidized by 
government led to a fatal duel with Armand 
Carrel (q.v.). From this time Girardin 
gradually became a decided republican. He 
promoted Louis Napoleon’s election to the 
presidency, but was exiled for disapproving 
the coup d^itat. He next threw himself into 
the arms of the Socialists, and during the 
Commune proposed a scheme for splitting 
France into fifteen federal states. In 1874, 
however, he founded La France, in which he 
supported the republic. He wrote some plays. 

(3) Francois Saint-Marc (1801-73), French 
literary critic and politician, born in Paris, in 
1834 became professor of Literature at the 
Sorbonne, as a leader-writer for the Journal 
des Debats combated the democratic oppo- 
sition, and was elected to the Academy in 
1844, to the National Assembly in 1871. He 
published several large works, among them 
Cours de literature dramatique (1843) and 
Souvenirs et reflexions (1859). See a study 
by Tamisier (1876) and Sainte-Beuve, 
Causeries du Lundi, Vol. I. 

GptARDON, Francois, -dd (1630-1715), 
Fr^ch sculptor, was born at Troyes, studied 
m Rome and after 1650 settled in Paris and 
joined the Lebnin group. He worked on 
decorative sculpture in Louis XIV’s galleries 
gardens and palaces, mostly at Versailles, 
where he is noted for the fountain figures 
and designed the tomb of Richelieu in the 
Sorbonne. 

C^RAI^, Henri Honore, -rd (1879-1949) 
French general trained at St Cyr and joined 
the Zouaves. In the 1914—18 war, after his 
escape, he rose to become chief 
or staff of the Moroccan Division. Followine 
service as military governor of Metz, in 
e^ly 1940 he commanded in turn the French 
Arrnies, again suffering capture 
and internment by the Germans. Escaping 


his captors, in 1942 he was picked up by a 
British submarine and landed in North 
Africa. Much diplomacy was required to 
win his support for the Allied cause as a 
subordinate of General Eisenhower, and to 
secure his collaboration, as joint chairman 
of the French Committee of National Libera- 
tion, with General de Gaulle. On the 
abolition of his post of commandcr-in-chief 
of the French forces, he refused the appoint- 
ment of inspector-general of the forces to 
become a highly critical Right-wing deputy 
in the 2nd Provisional Assembly of 1946. 
GIRAUDOUX, (Hippolyte) Jean, zhee-rd-doo 
(1882-1944), French writer, born at Bellac in 
Limousin. After a brilliant academic career 
and extensive travel, he settled into diplomatic 
service and became head of the French 
Ministry of Information during the second 
World War, until his alfiliations became 
suspect. As a poet and novelist, steeped in 
symbolism, much affected by psycho-analytic 
theories, he brought to literature the technique 
of impressionism in painting; this is shown 
in Provinciales (1909), Simon le PathJtique 
(1918), and the reflection of his war experi- 
ences, Retour d' Alsace (1917). His plays, for 
which he is chiefly remembered and in which 
he remains essentially a poet, arc mainly 
fantasies based on Greek myths and biblical 
lore, satirically treated as commentary on 
modern life. They include Siegfried 0928) 
mectra Ondine (1939), La Folk de 

Chaillot (1945), La Guerre de Troie n'aura pas 
lieu (1935) and Pour Lucrice. The last two 
were translated as Tiger at the Gates (1955) 
and Duel of Angels (1958) by Christopher 
Fry. See Four French Novelists by G. E. 

study by D. Inskip (1958). 
GIRTIN, Thomas (1775-1802), English pain- 
ter, one of the greatest of the earlier landscape 
painters in water-colours, was a pupil of 
Edward Dayes and a contemporary of 
Turner, with whom he worked in the studio 
of J. R. Srnith (q.v.), colouring prints, and 
with whom he formed a close friendship. Ho 
painted some of his best landscapes in the 
north of England and in Franco which ho 
\nsited in 1802 for his health, symptoms of 
the tuberculosis from which he died haying 
appeared. Girtin’s paintings wore among the 
first in which water-colour was exploited as 
a true medium as distinct from a tint for 
colouring drawings. His breadth of vision 
noble simplicity were in sharp contrast 
to the detailed fussiness of the majority of 
early water-colourists. He considerably 
influenced Constable. See monographs by 
(1900), Stokes (1922), R. Davies 
(1924), and Mayne (1949), 

GISSIN^G, George Robert (1857-1903), English 
novelist, born at Wakefield, and educated at 
Owens College, Manchester, which he left in 
disgrace. He roughed it in America, and his 
embodied in New Grub Street 
(1891), caused a stir. Other realistic Zola- 
esque portraits of poverty and misery include 
(1892) and The Odd Women 
7 works include Charles 

Dickens (1898), By the Ionian Sea (1901) and 
ms autobiographical The Private Papers of 
noi?: (1903). See his Letter 

(1927), and studies by Swiunerton (1912), 
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Yates (1922), Selections with an introduction 
by Virginia Woolf (1929), and The Private 
Life of Henry Maitland, by M. Roberts (ed. 

M. Bishop, 1958). 

GIULIO ROMANO, properly Giulio Pippi de’ 
Giannuzzi, joo'lyd ro-mah'no (c. 1492-1546), 
Italian painter and architect, born in Rome, 
assisted Raphael in the execution of several 
of his finest works, and at his death com- 
pleted the Apparition of the Cross in the 
Vatican, In 1524 be went to Mantua on the 
invitation of the Duke. The drainage of the 
marshes and the protection of the city from 
the floods of the Po and Mincio attest his 
skill as an engineer; while his genius as an 
architect found scope in the restoration and 
adornment of the Palazzo del Te, the cathed- 
ral, and a ducal palace. In Bologna he 
designed the fapade of the church of S. 
Petronio. Among his oil-pictures are the 
Martyrdom of St Stephen (at Genoa), a Holy 
Family (Dresden), Mary and Jesus (Louvre) 
and the Madonna della Gatta (Naples). 
Giulio died at Mantua. See studies by D’Arco 
(1842) and Dollmayr (1901). 

GIUSTI, Giuseppe, (1809-50), Italian 

poet and political satirist, born near Pistoia, 
mercilessly denounced in a brilliant series of 
poems the enemies of Italy and the vices of 
the age. He was elected to the Tuscan 
chamber of deputies in 1848. See mono- 
graphs by Fioretto (1877), Lconardis (1887) 
and Martini (1929). 

GLADSTONE, (1) Herbert John Gladstone, 

1st Viscount (1854-1930), British statesman, 
youngest son of (3), was Liberal M.P. for 
Leeds (1880-1910), was criticized for * reveal- 
ing ’ his father’s intentions as to the Irish 
question (1885), became Liberal chief whip 
in 1899, home-secretary from 1905 to 1910, 
when he was appointed first governor-general 
of the Union of South Africa and raised to 
the peerage. Pie was head of the War 
Refugees Association (1914-19) and pub- 
lished his political reminiscences. After 
Thirty Years, in 1928. 

(2) John Hall (1827-1902), English chemist, 
born at Hackney, London, became professor 
at the Royal Institution in 1874 and estab- 
lished with Dale the proportional relationship 
between the refractive index and density of 
a transparent gas. 

(3) William Ewart (1809-98), British Liberal 
statesman, father of (1), was born at Liver- 
pool, December 29, the fourth son of Sir 
John Gladstone (1764-1851), a well-known 
Liverpool merchant and M.P. of Scottish 
ancestry. He was educated at Eton and at 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he graduated 
as a double first in 1831. He had distin- 
guished himself greatly in the Union debating 
society, and in 1832 was returned by Newark 
as a Conservative to the reformed Parliament. 

In December 1834 Peel appointed him a 
junior lord of the Treasury, and next year 
under-secretary for the Colonies. When 
Lord John Russell brought forward his 
motions on the Irish Church Peel was 
defeated and resigned, and Gladstone went 
with him. In 1839 he married Catherine 
Glynne (1807-74) of Hawarden Castle, 
Flintshire. When Peel returned to office in 
1841, Gladstone became vice-president of the 
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Board of Trade and master of the Mint, and 
in 1843 president of the Board of Trade. In 
February 1845 he resigned because he could 
not approve of the Maynooth grant; but in 
December, in thorough sympathy with Peel, 
who had adopted free-trade principles, he 
re-joined the government as colonial 
secretary. No longer, however, in political 
sympathy with the Duke of Newcastle, whose 
influence had obtained for him the representa- 
tion of Newark, he gave up his scat, and did 
not re-enter parliament until the corn-law 
struple was over; then, at the general 
election of 1847 he, still as a Tory, was 
elected by the University of Oxford. Hitherto 
he had been the traditional Tory; but the 
corn-law agitation set him thinking over the 
defects of the social system. He startled 
Europe by the terrible description which he 
gave in 1851 of the condition of the prisons 
of Naples under King ‘ Bomba ’, and the 
cruelties inflicted on political prisoners. By 
the death of Peel in July 1850 Gladstone was 
brought more directly to the front; and ho 
compelled the House of Commons and the 
country to recognize in him a supremo master 
of parliamentary debate. PI is first really great 
speech in parliament was made in the debate 
on Disraeli’s budget in 1852. On the fall of 
the short-lived Tory administration Lord 
Aberdeen formed the famous Coalition 
Ministry, with Palmerston for home sec- 
retary, Lord John Russell for foreign 
secretary and Gladstone for chancellor of 
the Exchequer. His speech on the intro- 
duction of his first budget was again masterly. 
The Crimean war broke up the Coalition 
Ministry; Palmerston became prime minis- 
ter, and Gladstone retained his oflico Ibr a 
short time; but when Palmerston gave way 
to the demand for the appointment of the 
Sebastopol committee, Gladstone felt bound 
to resign. However, ho returned as chan- 
cellor in 1850 when Palmerston was again in 
olficc. In 1865 South Lancashire returned 
Gladstone, who, on Lord Palmerston’s 
death and Lord Russell’s accession to the 
premiership, became leader of the House 
of Commons. A minor reform bill was 
introduced enlarging the franchise in 
boroughs and counties. The Conservative 
party opposed it, and were supported by a 
considerable section of the Liberals. The 
bill was defeated; the Liberals wont out of 
office (1866), The serious condition of 
Ireland, however, and the Fenian insurrection 
brought the Liberals to power with Gladstone 
as prime minister in 1868. In his first 
session he disestablished and disendowed the 
Irish church; and in the next session he 
passed a measure recognizing the right of the 
Irish tenant to compensation for improve- 
ments. For the first time in English history 
a system of national education was estab- 
lished. The Ballot Act was passed for tltc 
protection of voters. The system of purchase 
in the army was abolished by a kind of cousi 
d'etat. Then Gladstone introduced a 
measure to improve university education in 
Ireland. This bill was intended for the 
benefit of Irish Catholics; but it did not 
satisfy Catholic demands. Catholic members 
voted against it, and with that help the 
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Conservatives threw out the bill (1873). 
Gladstone tendered his resignation, but 
Disraeli declined to undertake any respon- 
sibility, and Gladstone had to remain at the 
head of affairs. But the by-elections began 
to tell against the Liberals, Glaclstone 
suddenly dissolved parliament and Disraeli 
came back to power (1874). For some time 
Gladstone occupied himself with his literary 
studies, but the Bulgarian atrocities (1876) 
aroused his generous anger against the 
Ottoman power in Europe. Parliament 
was dissolved in 1880, the Liberals came 
in with an overwhelming majority, and 
Gladstone (now member for Midlothian) 
became prime minister once more. Glad- 
stone succeeded in carrying a scheme of 
parliamentary reform, which went a long 
way towards universal male suffrage. But 
he found himself drawn into a series of wars 
in North and South Africa; and had to pass 
coercive measures for Ireland. Lord 
Frederick Cavendish and Mr Burke were 
assassinated in Dublin; General Gordon at 
Khartum. Gladstone’s government was 
defeated (June). Lord Salisbury came back 
into oflSce for a few months; but at the 
general election, the first for the newly-made 
voters under the reform act, Gladstone was 
returned to office (1886). He made up his 
mind that the Irish people were in favour of 
Home Rule, but a split was caused in his 
party, his bill was rejected and after an appeal 
to the country he was defeated at the polls. 
But the general election of 1892 returned him 
again to office. In 1893 his Home Rule Bill 
was carried in the Commons, but was thrown 
out by the Lords. His advanced age made 
him resign in March 1894. He died at 
Hawarden, May 19, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. His various essays in 
political and literary, in ecclesiastical and 
theological criticism, constitute a life’s work 
m themselves. Probably no other English 
minister has left behind him so long and so 
successful a record of practical legislation. 
As a parliamentary debater he never had a 
superior — possibly never an equal. See his 
C/n/rc/t and Religion^ ed. Latlibury 
(1910), Gleanings of Past Years (1879) and the 
collected Midlothian speeches (1886); also 

(1936), Ma^us (1954), and studies by J. L. 
Hammond (1938). 

GLAISHER, James (1809-1903), British 
meteorologist, bom in London, joined the 
ordnance survey in 1829, later became chief 
m^eorqlo^st at Greenwich, was elected 
F.R.S. m 1849 and next year founded the 
Royal Meteorological Society. He made a 
large ^ number of balloon ascents, once 
reachmg a height of over seven miles to study 
the higher strata of the atmosphere. He 
compiled _ dew-point tables and wrote on 
several scientific subjects. 

Janet Douglas, Lady, glahmz (d. 

1 537), was burnt at Edinburgh, July 17, on an 
charge of plotting James V’s 

GLAInViLL, (1) Joseph (1636-80), English 
at Plymouth, studied at 
Lincoln Colleges, Oxford, 1652- 
The dominant Aristotelianism of 
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Oxford weighed on him almost as heavily 
as the Puritan dogmatism outside; and after 
the Restoration he became a Latitudina- 
rian, vicar of Frome (1662), rector of the 
Abbey Church in Bath (1666), and preben 
dary of Worcester (1678). The second 
edition of his famous work. The Vanitv of 
Dogmatising (1665), an appeal for freedom 
of thought and experimental science was 
prefaced by a warm panegyric on the ncwlv- 
founded Royal Society, of which he had 
become a fellow. Yet his Philosophical 
Considerations touching Witchcraft (16661 
shows strange credulity. See studies bv 
Redgrove (1921) and Habicht (1936). ^ 

(2) Ranulf de (d. 1190), chief-justiciary of 
England (1180-89), adviser to Henry 11 and 
reputed author of the earliest treatise on the 
laws of England, the Tractatiis de Legibus et 
Consuetudinibus Angliae {c. 1187). Glanvill 
was born at Stratford St Andrew near 
Saxmundham; in 1174 raised a body of 
knights and captured William the Lion of 
Scotland; he joined the crusade and died at 
the siege of Acre (1190). See studies, cd. 
Woodbine (1932). 

GLAPTHORNE, Henry (1610- -c. 1 644), Eng- 
ish minor dramatist, born at Whittlcscv 
between 1629 and 1643 wrote a few poerns 
and some plays, including Albertiis Wallen- 
stein-, Argalus and Parthenia, a poetical 
dramatization of part of the Arcadia-, The 
Hollcmder and Wit in a Constable, comedies- 
and The Ladies Priviledge. The Lady Mother 
was also attributed to him. 

GLAS, (1) George (1725-65), Scottish surgeon 
manner, son of (2), and settler (1764) nea^ 
t^pe Verde, was murdered by mutineers off 
the Irish coast. 

Scottish divine, 
father of (p, the founder about 1730 of the 
small religious sect of Glassites or Sande- 
mamans, was born at AuchtcrniuchLy, and 
from 1719 was minister of Tealing near 
Dundee. The name Sandemanians was 

(1718-71). They held that church establish- 
ments were unscriptural and that congrega- 
self-governing. 

(1874-1945), American 
novelist, known for her stones of the South 
including The Voice of the People (1900), The 
.Carrie (1902), Virginia Barren 

{1929) Stooped to Folly 

(1882-1948), American 
writer, born at Davenport, Iowa, author of 

a9M?’«nri (1915), Brook Evans 

(yzs) and The Fugitive's Return (1929), also 
of plays, among them Trifles (1917) and 
^^P.^^^ouse (1930), based on the life of 

pSitorprize“®°“ 

^ London habit-maker, 

Cookery (1747). She 
seems to have been a Roman Catholic, to 

dSd before 17m"'^‘ “ 

Rudolph, glow'ber 
physician, born at 
Amsterdam. In 1648 he 
^ly^rochloric acid; he was 
probably the first to procure nitric acid; and 
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he discovered Glauber’s Salt (sodium sul- 
phate), the therapeutic virtues of which he 
greatly exaggerated; also acetone, benzine 
and alkaloids. His treatises were translated 
by Christopher Packe (1689). 

GLAZEBROOK, Sir Richard Tetley (1854- 
1935), British physicist, born at Liverpool, 
director of the National Physical Laboratory 
from 1900, is known for his work on electrical 
standards. , . , 

GLAZUNOV, Aleksandr Konstantinovich 
(1865-1936), Russian composer, bom at 
St Petersburg, studied under Rimsky- 
Korsakov, was director of the Conservatoire 
there from 1906 until the revolution of 1917, 
when the Soviet government gave him the 
title of People’s Artist of the Republic. But 
in 1927 he emigrated to Paris. Among his 
compositions are eight symphonies and works 
in every branch except opera. Although 
labelled as a national composer, he tended 
to react against the Russian idiom in his 
later work, which shows a predilection for 
classical forms. 

GLEIG, George Robert, g/eg (1796-1888), 
Scottish novelist and biographer, born at 
Stirling, son of the Bishop of Brechin, studied 
at Glasgow and Balliol College, Oxford, 
joined the army, and served in Spain (1813) 
and in America (1814). He took orders 
(1820), and became chaplain-general of the 
army (1844) and inspector-general of military 
schools (1846). He wrote The Subaltern 
(1825) and other novels, and books on 
military history and biography. 

GLEIM, Johann Wilhelm Ludwig, glim (1719- 
1803), German poet, was born at Ermslebcn 
near Halberstadt, and died at Halbcrstadt. 
His Lieder eines preussischen Grenadiers 
contributed to the war-poetry of the ago of 
Frederick the Great. See Life by Kdrte 
(1811). 

GLEN, William (1789-1826), Scottish poet and 
unbusiness-like business man, author of 
‘ Wae’s me for Prince Charlie ’ and other 
lyrics, was born and died in Glasgow. See 
memoir prefixed to Poems (1874). 

GLENDOWER, or Glyndwr, Owen (c. 1350- 
c. 1416), Welsh chief, who figures promi- 
nently in Shakespeare’s Henry IV, claimed 
descent from Llewelyn, the last Prince of 
Wales, was born in Montgomeryshire, 
studied law at Westminster, and became 
esquire to the Earl of Arundel, but in 1401 
fell into dispute with Lord Grey over some 
lands, and, unable to obtain redress from 
Henry IV, carried on a guerilla warfare 
against the English marchers. In 1402 ho 
captured Lord Grey and Sir Edmund 
Mortimer, both of whom married daughters 
of the Welsh chieftain (now proclaimed 
Prince of Wales), and joined him in the 
coalition with Harry Percy (Hotspur). That 
coalition ended in the battle of Shrewsbury 
(1403), won by King Henry. In 1404 
Glendower entered into a treaty with Charles 
VI of France, who in 1405 sent a force to 
Wales; and the Welsh prince, though often 
‘ defeated, kept up a desultory warfare till his 
death about 1416. See Lives by A. C. Brad- 
ley (1927), L E. Lloyd (1931) and J. D. G. 
Davies (1934); diVid Bibliography by D. Rhys 
Phillips (1915). 


GLENELG, Charles Grant, 1st Baron (1778™ 
1866), British statesman, was born at Cal- 
cutta, and graduated as fourth wrangler 
from Magdalene College, Cambridge (1801). 
Entering parliament in 1807, he was chicf- 
secretary for Ireland (1819-22), vice-president 
(1823-27), president of the Board of Trade 
under Canning (1827-28), president of the 
Board of Control under Earl Grey (1830-34), 
and colonial secretary under Melbourne 
(1834-39). Having approved of Lord 
Durham’s ‘ ordinance ’ as to the Canadian 
rebels of 1838, he was compelled to resign in 
1839, and retired from public life. Elevated 
to the peerage in 1835, he died a bachelor at 
Cannes, the title thus becoming extinct. 

GLEYRE, Charles, glayr (1806-74), Swiss 
painter, was born at Chevilly in the Swiss 
canton Vaud, studied in Italy, travelled in 
Greece and Egypt and took over Delaroche’s 
teaching school in Paris. Monet, Renoir and 
Sisley numbered among his pupils. Much 
of his work is at Lausanne. Sec Life by 
Clement (1885). 

GLINKA, Mikhail Ivanovich (1803-57), Rus- 
sian composer, born at Novopasskoi, 
Smolensk, began life as a civil servant, but a 
visit to Italy made him eager to study music, 
which he did in Berlin, returning to Russia 
to produce his famous opera A Life for the 
Tsar (1 836). His Russian and Ludmilla ( 1 847), 
based on a poem by Pushkin, pioneered the 
style of the Russian national school of 
composers. Sec studies by Berlioz (1874), 
Calvocorcssi (1913) and Montagu-Nathan 
(1916). 

GLOUCESTER, Earls and Dukes of: 

(1) Gilbert dc Clare, 6th Earl of (d. 1230), 
father of (7), also 7th earl of Clare and 5th 
earl of Plcrtford, brought the house of Clare 
to the peak of its fortunes and was one of 
the twenty-five barons entrusted with carrying 
out Magna Carta. 

(2) Gilbert de Clare, 8th Earl of (1243-95), 
son of (7), father of (3), also 9th carl of Clare 
and 7th carl of Hertford, sided with Simon 
de Montfort, and helped him to gain the 
battle of Lewes (1264); but, quarrelling with 
Simon, he made common cause with Prince 
Edward and won the battle of Evesham 
(1265). 

(3) Gilbert dc Clare, 9th Earl of (1291- 
1314), son of (2), also 10th carl of Clare and 
8th carl of Hertford, was mediator between 
Edward 11 and Lancaster (1313) and was 
killed at the battle of Bannockburn (1314). 
His sister, Elizabeth (c. 1291-1360), endowed 
Clare College, Cambridge (1336). 

(4) Prince Henry, Duke of (1639-60), was 
the third son of Charles 11. 

(5) Prince Henry, Duke of (1900- ), third 

son of George V, was educated privately and 
at Eton, became a captain in the 10th 
Hussars and in 1928 was created duke. He 
married Lady Alice Montagii-Douglas-Scott 
in 1935. There were two children. Prince 
William (1941- ) and Prince Richard 

(1944- ). He was governor-general of 

Australia (1945-47). 

(6) Humphrey, Duke of (1391-1447), 
youngest son of Henry IV, was protector 
during the minority of Henry VI (1422-29}, 
greatly increased the difficulties of his 
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brother, Bedford, by his greed, irrespon- 
sibility and factious quarrels with their uncle. 
Cardinal Beaufort. In 1447 he was arrested 
for high treason at Bury St Edmunds and 
five days later was found dead in bed. 

(7) Richard de Clare, 7th Earl of (1222-62), 
son of (1), father of (2), also Sth earl of Clare 
and 6th earl of Hertford, was envoy to 
Scotland (1255) and to Germany (1256), was 
twice defeated by the Welsh (1244, 1257) and 
supported Simon de Montfort, but later 
quarrelled with him. 

(8) Prince Richard, Duke of (1452-85). 
See Richard III. 

(9) Robert, Earl of (d. 1147), a natural son 
of Henry I, was the principal supporter of his 
sister Matilda against Stephen. 

(10) Prince William, Duke of (1689-1700), 
was the eldest son of Queen Anne. 

(11) Prince William Frederick, Duke of 
(1776-1834), son of (12), nicknamed * Silly 
Billy^ died without issue. 

(12) Prince William Henry, Duke of (1743- 
1805), George Ill’s brother, was created duke 
of Gloucester and Edinburgh in 1764. 

GLOMER, Julia, nee Betterton (1779-1850), 
Irish comic actress, born at Newry, made her 
debut in 1789, was sold by her father to 
Samuel Glover in 1798. In 1 802 she appeared 
at Drury Lane, London, and became a 
leading lady of the London stage, a successful 
Mrs Maiaprop. — Her second son, William 
Howard (1819-75), was a composer and 
conductor. 

GLOMCHISCH. SeeCLOvio. 

GLUBB, Sir John Bagot (1897- ), British 

soldier, bom at Preston, Lancs, was 
educated at Cheltenham College and the 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. After 
service in the Royal Engineers in the First 
World War, he was first organizer of the 
native police force in the new State of Iraq 
in 1920. In 1926 he became an administra- 
tive inspector in the Iraqi Government. In 
1930 he was transferred to British-mandated 
Transjordan, organizing her Arab Legion’s 
Desert Patrol. In 1939 be became Com- 
imndant of the Legion, making it the most 
efficient Arab Army in the Middle East. He 
was curtly dismissed from bis post in March 
1956 following some Arab criticism of him as 
the Emperor of Jordan ’. With immense 
prestige among the Bedouin, ‘ Glubb Pasha ’ 
was one of the most influential figures in 
Arabia in the period of British paramountcy 
before the rise of nationabsm. Publications 
include The Story of the Arab Legion (1948), 

A Soldier with the Arabs (1957), Britain and 
the Arabs (1959). 

GLUCK, Christoph Wilibald, glook (1714-87) 
"^^stro-German composer, was born July 2 
at Weidenwang near Berching, in Bavaria 
After teaching music at Prague, in 1736 he 
went to Vienna, and thence in 1738 to Milan 
where he studied for four years under San- 
M^m. In 1741 he wrote his first opera, 
Artasepe^ and seven others followed in the 
next four years. Having achieved some 
reputation, he was mvited in 1745 to London 
where a new opera, Xm Caduta de' giganti 
Gluck’s London vifit id 
his study of Handel was the turning-point in 
his career. In 1746 he returned to Vienna^ 


and his next opera shows signs of the new 
tendency, while some of the music in Tele- 
macco (produced in Rome 1750) and La 
Clemenza di Tito (Naples 175!) he afterwards 
considered good enough to be incorporated 
in Armide and Iphigdnie. But his style did 
not mature until he found in Florence in 
Calzabigi a librettist worthy of his music. 
In 1762 he produced Orfeo, which struck the 
keynote of modern music drama. Alceste 
followed (1766), and Paride ed Elena (1769) 
the last work written for Vienna before he 
went to Paris. There his Iphig^nie en Aiilide 
(1774), and Orphie^ an adaptation of his 
earlier Orfeo, met with enormous success. 
Gluck was at the summit of his success when 
the famous Gluck and Piccinni war divided 
Paris into Gluckists and Piccinnists represent- 
ing French and Italian opera styles respec- 
tively. Gluck finally conquered with his 
Iphiginie en Tauride (1779), and retired from 
Paris full of honour and comparatively 
wealthy. Fie died at Vienna, November 15 
See works by Desnoircsterres (1872), Marx 
(1862), Rcissmann (1882), Berlioz (trans 
1915), J. d’Udine (1906), E. Newman (1896)* 
M. Cooper (1935), A. Einstein (1936), 

GLYN, Elinor, nee Sutherland (1864-1943) 
novelist, born in Jersey, Channel Islands’ 
Starting with The Visits of Elizabeth (1900) 
she hit the jackpot with lliree Weeks (1907)’ 
a book which gained a reputation for 
naughtiness and was translated into every 
language. Reflections ofAmbrosine 
(1902), Vicissitudes of Evangeline (1905) 
Man and Maid (1922), Did She? (1934), The 
Third Eye (1940)— with these titles and others 
she kept her public enthralled. Nonsensical 
high-falutmg, faulty in construction and 
ungrammatical, her novels were nevertheless 
read with avidity, and a popular edition of 
her works m 1917 sold over a million copies 
She gravitated to Hollywood (1922-27) 
version of sex-appeal) got 
Itself glamorized on the screen. Her incred- 
ible self appears more entertaining to us than 
her effusions and Elinor Glyn (1955), by her 
grandson, Anthony Glyn (Sir G. N. Davison) 
is a book for the connoisseur of the fantas- 
tical. 

Glendower. 

GMELIN, gmay'leen, name of a German 
lamily of botanists and chemists: 

(1) Johann Friedrich (1748-1804), nephew 
wrote Onomatologia Botanica (1771- 

(1709-55), uncle of (1) 
o/ A’ Professor of Chemistry and Botany 
travelled in 

1752)~^^ durch Sibirien (1751- 

('), born 
1850 was professor 
Chemistry at Heidelberg. 
He discovered potassium ferricyanide, known 
1822. Introduced the 
terms ester and ketone into organic chemistry 
published a text-book of inorganic 
chemistry (trans. 1849). Gmelin* s test is for 
pigments. ' 

Gottlieb (1744-74), nephew of 
(2), became professor of Botany at St 
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Petersburg (1767), and wrote Bistoria 
Focurum (1768). 

GNEISENAU, August Willielm Anton, Graf 
Neithardt von, gnVzen-ow (1760-1831), Prus- 
sian general, was born at Scliildau in Prussian 
Saxony. In 1782 he accompanied the 
German auxiliaries of England to America, 
in 1786 joined the Prussian army, and in 1806 
fought at Saalfeld and Jena. His gallant 
defence of Colberg (1807) led to his appoint- 
ment on the commission for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Prussian army. In the war of 
liberation he rendered distinguished service 
at Leipzig (1813); in the Waterloo campaign 
as chief of Blucher’s staff he directed the 
strategy of the Prussian army. In 1831, on 
the outbreak of the Polish rebellion, he had 
been made field-marshal and commander 
of the Prussian army on the Polish frontier, 
when he died of cholera at Posen. See Lives 
by Pertz (1864-80), Delbriick (1882), Neff 
(1889), von Unger (1914) and von Cochen- 
hausen (1933). 

GNEIST, Heinrich Rudolf Hermann Friedrich 
von, gmst (1816-95), German jurist, was born 
in Berlin, where from 1944 he was professor 
of Jurisprudence. He was a Liberal member 
of the Prussian lower house and also of the 
imperial diet, and is known especially for his 
works on English and German comparative 
law, several of which have been translated. 
GOBBELS. See Goebbels. 

GOBELIN, go-be~U, French family of dyers, 
probably of Reims, who, about 1450, founded 
on the outskirts of Paris a factory which later 
became f^amous for its tapestry. 

GOBINEAU, Joseph Arthur, Comte de, 
go-bee-nd (1816-82), French orientalist, 
diplomatist and philosopher, born at 
Bordeaux, wrote The Inequality of Human 
Races (trans. 1915), and has been called the 
‘ intellectual parent ’ of Nietzsche and the 
real inventor of the super-man and super- 
morality. 

GODARD, Benjamin Louis Paul, gd-dahr 
(1849-95), French composer and violinist, 
born at Paris, a pupil of Vicuxtemps, is now 
remembered chiefly for the ‘Berceuse’ from 
his opera Jocelyn, 

GODDARD, Rayner Goddard, Baron (1877- 
), lord chief-justice of England (1946- 
1958), educated at Marlborough and Trinity 
College, Oxford, was called to the bar in 
1899, and specialized in commercial cases. 
He was appointed a High Court judge in the 
King’s Bench division in 1932 and became a 
lord justice of appeal and a privy councillor 
in 1938. In 1944 he was made a life peer 
and became a lord-of-appeal-in-ordinary. A 
strong traditionalist and a believer in both 
capital and corporal punishment, he stressed 
that punishment must punish. He used his 
great power in a relentless drive to stop the 
post-war crime wave. See Life by A. Smith 
(1959). 

G5DEL, Kurt (1906- ), German logician, 
showed in 1931 that any formal logical 
system, such as Russell’s Principia Mathe- 
matical must contain propositions, not 
provable in that system. See A. Tarski, 
Undecidahle Theories (1953), and study of his 
proof by E. Nagel and J. R. Newman (1959). 
GODERICH, Viscount. See Ripon, Earl of. 


GODFREY, (1) Sir Dan (1868-1939), English 
conductor, born in London, conducted opera 
and symphony concerts throughout Britain 
and was director of music to the corporation 
of Bournemouth and its symphony orchestra, 
the early regular broadcasts of which made it 
well known (1893-1934). He was knighted 
in 1922. See his Memories and Music (1924). 
His father, Daniel (1831-1903), was band- 
master of the Grenadier Guards (1856—96). 
His uncle, Charles (18397-1904), was band- 
master of the Scots Fusiliers and the Royal 
Horse Guards and professor of Military 
Music at the Royal College of Music. 
Another uncle, Adolphus Frederick (1837-82), 
was bandmaster of the Coldstream Guards, 
as was Charles (1790-1863), Sir Dan’s 
grandfather, who founded Jullien's Journal^ 
devoted to military music, and was appointed 
musician-in-ordinary to the King (1831). 

(2) Sir Edmund Berry (1622-78), English 
politician and London wood-monger and 
J.P., knighted in 1666, whose unsolved 
murder, one of the most celebrated of his- 
torical mysteries, was made by Titus Oates 
(q.v.) the coping-stone of his ‘ Popish Plot 
GODFREY OF BOUILLON, boo-ee-yd 
(c. 1061-1100), Crusader, was born at Baisy 
in Belgian Brabant, the eldest son of Count 
Eustace II of Boulogne, and Ida, sister to 
Godfrey, Duke of Lower Lorraine and 
Bouillon. He served with great gallantry 
under the Emperor Henry IV, both against 
Rudolph of Swabia and in 1084 in the 
expedition against Rome. Godfrey joined 
the first crusade, was elected one of the 
principal commanders, and in time became 
its chief leader. Eight days after the capture 
of Jerusalem he was proclaimed king; but 
his humility forbade him to ‘ wear a crown 
of gold where his Saviour had worn one of 
thorns ’, so he contented himself with the 
title of Defender of the Holy Sepulchre. On 
August 12, 1099, on the plain of Ascalon, he 
defeated the sultan of Egypt; this victory 
put him in possession of all Palestine, except 
a few fortified towns. He died July 18. See 
works by De Hody (2nd ed. 1859) and 
Froboese (Berlin 1879). 

GODFREY OF STIUkSBURG. See Gott- 
fried. 

GODIVA, go-dVva, an English lady who, 
according to tradition, when her husband, 
Leofric (d. 1057), Earl of Chester, imposed a 
heavy tax on the townsfolk of Coventry 
(1040), obtained its remission by riding naked 
through the market-place. The story occurs 
in Roger of Wendover (1235). Some writers 
assert that Godiva ordered all to remain 
indoors, which they did except for the 
famous Peeping Tom, but he is a later 
addition. See Hafele’s Die Godivasage (1 929) ; 
also Folklore Journal (1890). 

GODLEE, Sir Rickman John (1859-1925), 
English surgeon, born in London, in 1884 
first removed a tumour of the brain surgically. 
A nephew of Lister, and his biographer, he 
was president of the Royal College of 
Surgeons (1911-13) and of the Royal College 
of Medicine (191 6-1 8). 

GODOLPHIN, Sidney Godolphin, 1st Earl of 
(1645-1712), English statesman, was born at 
Godolphin Hall near Helston, Cornwall. 
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He became a royal page in 1662, .entered 
parliament in 1668, visited Holland in 1678, 
and in 1684 was made head of the Treasury 
and Baron Godolphin. On William of 
Orange’s landing in 1688 Godolphin stood by 
James, and was sent with Halifax and 
Nottingham to negotiate with William; when 
James’s flight was known, he voted for a 
regency. Yet in February 1689 William 
reinstated him as first commissioner of the 
Treasury. Godolphin was a Tory; and, 
when William began to replace his Tory 
ministers by Whigs, Godolphin’s turn came 
to go in 1696. Anne on her accession made 
him her sole lord high treasurer (1702); 
in 1706 he was created earl. His able 
management of the finances furnished Marl- 
borough the supplies needed for his cam- 
paigns without increasing the public debt by 
more than one million annually. To prevent 
his own overthrow, he constrained Anne to 
dismiss Harley (1708); but the influence of 
Harley’s friend and relative, Mrs Masham, 
continuing to increase, and the power of 
Harley to grow, Godolphin in 1710 was 
himself dismissed. He died at Holywell 
House, Marlborough’s seat, near St Albans, 
September 15. See the Life of him by the 
Hon. Hugh Elliot (1888). 

GODOY, Manuel de, Duke of Alcudia (1767- 
1851), Spanish statesman, born at Badajoz. 
A member of Charles IV’s bodyguard, he 
became the royal favourite and was made 
prime minister in 1792, having encompassed 
the deposing of Aranda (q.v.). He led Spain 
into a series of disasters which culminated 
in the French invasion of 1808, when the 
king was obliged to imprison him as a 
protection from popular fury. He subse- 
quently intrigued with Napoleon and spent 
the rest of his life in exile at Rome and Paris, 
where he died. See his Mdmoires (1836), and 
Life by Madol (1931; tr. 1934). 

GODRIC, St (c. 1065-1170), English pedlar, 
mariner — possibly pirate, pilgrim and seer, 
was bom in Norfolk, and died at Finchale 
near Durham, where he had lived as a hermit 
from about 1110. 

GODUNOV, Boris Fyodorovich (1552-1605), 
tsar of Russia, came to the throne in 1598, 
but had been regent from 1584 for Fyodor, 
imbecilic elder son of Ivan IV. Ivan’s 
younger son Dimitry had been banished to the 
upper Volga, where he died in 1591, mur- 
dered, according to rumour, at the behest of 
Boris. A pretender, claiming to be Dimitry 
and to have eluded the assassins, later started 
a revolt, overcame Boris’s troops and was 
crowned in June 1605, Boris having meantime 
died suddenly, thus averting certain deposi- 
tion. His rule had been able but ruthless. 
Moussoigsky used his story in an opera. 
See Life by Stephen Graham (1933). 

GODWIN (d. 1053), Earl of the West Saxons, 
was probably son of the South-Saxon 
Wulfnoth; but later stories make his father a 
churl. He ingratiated himself with Earl Ulf, 
Canute’s brother-in-law; by 1018 he was an 
earl, and about 1019 became Earl of the West 
Saxons. In 1042 he helped to raise Edward 
the Confessor to the throne, and married 
him to his daughter Edith. He led the 
struggle against the king’s foreign favourites. 


and Edward revenged himself by heaping 
insults upon Queen Edith, confining her in 
the monastery of Wherwell, and banishing 
Godwin and his sons. But in 1052 they 
landed in the south of England; the royal 
troops, the navy and vast numbers of burghers 
and peasants went over to Godwin; and the 
king was forced to grant his demands, and 
reinstate his family. Godwin died at 
Winchester, April 15. His son Harold was 
for a few months Edward’s successor. See 
Freeman’s Norman Conquest. 

GODWIN, (1) Francis (1562-1633), English 
bishop and author, was born at Hannington, 
Nortnants, the son of Thomas Godwin 
(1517-90), from 1584 Bishop of Bath and 
Wells. He graduated at Oxford in 1580, and 
became rector of Sampford, eventually 
becoming Bishop of Hereford in 1617. His 
eight works include A Catalogue of the 
Bishops of England (1601), but he is best known 
for Man in the Moon, or a Voyage Thither, b v 
Domingo Gonsales (1638), used as a source 
by Bishop John Wilkins, Cyrano do Bergerac 
and Swift. 

(2) Mary Wollstonecraft (1759-97), Anglo- 
Irish feminist, was born in London. At 
nineteen Mary went out to earn her own 
livelihood, and was in turn a companion, a 
schoolmistress and governess in Lord 
Kingsborough’s family. In 1788 she turned 
translator and literary adviser to Johnson the 
publisher. In this capacity she became 
acquainted with the literati and reformers of 
the day. In 1790 she produced her Vindica- 
tion of the Rights of Man, an answer to 
Burke’s Reflections on the French Revolution, 
and in 1792 her Vindication of the Rights of 
Woman, a work of genius which, advocating 
equality of the sexes and the main doctrines 
of the later women’s movement, made her 
both famous and infamous. In 1792 she set 
out for Paris. There, as a witness of the 
‘ Terror she collected materials for her 
View of the French Revolution (vol i 1794); 
and there in 1793 she met Captain Gilbert 
Imlay, an American timber-merchant, the 
author of The Western Territory of North 
America (1792). In May 1794 she bore him 
a daughter, Fanny; in November 1795, after 
a four months’ visit to Scandinavia as his 
* wife ’ and accredited agent, she tried to 
drown herself from Putney Bridge, Imlay 
having deserted her. But she recovered her 
courage and went to live with William God- 
win (q.v.) in Somers-town; they had first met 
in 1791. She being pregnant, they married 
in March 1797. In August, a daughter Mary 
(see SHELLE’iO was born and on September 10 
the mother died. Among her other writings 
are Original Stories from Real Life (2nd ed, 
illustrated Blake, 1796). See Memoirs by 
Godwin (1798), and monographs by Mrs 
Pennell (1885) and Stirling Taylor (1911). 

(3) William (1756-1836), English political 
writer and novelist, was born at Wisbech, but 
passed his boyhood at Guestwick in Norfolk. 
After three years at Hindolveston day-school, 
three more with a tutor at Norwich, and one 
as usher in his former school, Godwin in 
1773 entered Hoxton Presbyterian College; 
in 1778 left it as pure a Sandemanian and 
Tory as he had gone in. But during a five 
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years’ ministry at Ware, Stowmarket and 
Beaconsfield, he turned Socinian and 
republican, and by 1787 was a * complete 
unbeliever Meanwhile he had taken to 
literature. The French Revolution gave him 
an opening, and his Enquiry concerning 
Political Justice (1793) brought him fame and 
a thousand guineas, and captivated Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Southey, and later and above 
all Shelley, who became his disciple, son-in- 
law and subsidizer. It was calmly subversive 
of everything (law and ‘ marriage, the worst 
of all laws ’), but it depreciated violence, and 
was deemed caviare for the multitude, so its 
author escaped prosecution. His master- 
piece, The Adventures of Caleb Williams 
(1794) was designed to give ‘ a general 
review of the modes of domestic and unre- 
corded despotism ’ ; unlike most novels with 
a purpose, it is really a strong book. In 1801, 
four years after the death of Mary Wollstone- 
craft Godwin (q.v.), he married Mrs Clair- 
mont, who had two children already, and a 
third was born of the marriage. So there 
were poor Fanny Imlay (1794-1816), who 
died by her own hand; Mary Wolistonecraft 
Godwin (1797-1851), who in 1816 married 
Shelley; Charles Clairmont; ‘ Claire ’ Clair- 
mont (1797-1879), the mother by Byron of 
Allegra; and William Godwin (1803-32). 
A bookselling business long involved Godwin 
in difficulties, and in 1833 he was glad to 
accept the sinecure post of yeoman-usher of 
the Exchequer. His tragedy, Antonio (1800), 
was hopelessly damned. The best of his 
later prose works are The Enquirer (1797) and 
St Leon (1799). See Brailsford’s Shelley, 
Godwin, and their Circle (1913), studies by 
Monro (1953) and Crylls (1953), and Lives 
by F. K. Brown (1926), Woodcock (1946) 
and Fleischer (1951). 

GODWIN-AUSTEN, Henry Haversham 
(1834-1923), British soldier and surveyor, 
son of Robert Alfred Cloyne (1808-84), the 
geologist, a lieutenant-colonel and F.R.S., 
of the Trigonometrical Survey, after whom 
the second highest mountain in the world, 
the Himalayan ‘ K2 ’ was named in 1888. 
GOEBBELS, Joseph (1897-1945), German 
Nazi politician, the son of a Rhenish factory 
foreman, was educated at a Catholic school 
and the Gymnasium. A deformed foot 
absolving him from military service, his 
attainment of a number of scholarships 
enabled him to attend eight Universities. 
Indigent and adrift, he became Hitler’s 
enthusiastic supporter, and was appointed 
editor of the Nazi sheet Voelkische Freiheit. 
With the Fuehrer’s accession to power 
‘ Jupp ’ was made head of the Ministry of 
Public Enlightenment and Propaganda, an 
assi^ment he fulfilled with conspicuous 
abihty. Vain and ruthlessly ambitious, he 
was a less ostentatious spendthrift than 
Goering, while his numerous amours did 
nothing to impoverish his infinite capacity for 
work. A bitter anti-Semite, his excellently 
contrived platform manner, sonorous voice 
and gift of mob oratory made him a powerful 
exponent of the more radical aspects of the 
Nazi philosophy. Wartime conditions greatly 
expanded his responsibilities and power, and 
by 1943, while Hitler was running the war, 
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Goebbels was virtually running the country. 
A schizophrenic, alternating wishful thinking 
with hard-headed realism, he retained 
Hitler’s confidence to the last; and like his 
Fuehrer chose immolation for himself and 
his family rather than surrender. See The 
Goebbels Diaries, ed. Lochner (1948), and 
Life by R. Manvell and H. Fraenkel (1960). 
GOEBEL, Karl von (1855-1932), German 
botanist, born at Billigheim, Baden, was a 
distinguished plant morphologist, wrote 
Organographie der Pflanzen (trans. 1900-05), 
and founded the botanical institute and 
gardens at Munich. 

GOERDELER, Karl, goer'- (1884-1944), 
German politician, born at Schneidemuhl, 
served under Hitler as commissar for food 
production (1934), but retired from his 
mayoralty of Leipzig in 1936 and became 
one of the leaders of opposition to Hitler, 
culminating in Stauffenberg’s unsuccessful 
bomb plot July 20, 1944, for which Goerdeler 
was executed together with a number of 
generals. See G. Ritter, The German Resis- 
tance: Carl GoerdelePs Struggle Against 
Tyranny (1958). 

GOERING, Hermann Wilhelm (1893-1946), 
German politico-military leader, was born at 
Rosenheim, Bavaria. In the 1914-18 war he 
was one of the first infantry officers to fight 
on the Western Front. In 1915 he trans- 
ferred to the Air Force, became an ace pilot 
and later commanded the famous ‘ Death 
Squadron’. In 1922 he joined the Nazi 
Party and next year commanded the Hitler 
Shock Troops, but had to go into exile for 
five years after the failure of the November 
Munich putsch. In 1928 he became one of 
the 12 Nazi deputies to the Reichstag. In 
the troubled economic crisis years his in- 
fluence increased and in 1932 he became 
president of the Reichstag. When Hitler 
assumed power in 1933 Goering entered the 
Nazi Government with several posts, includ- 
ing that of Reich commissioner for Air. An 
early exploit of his as Hitler’s chief lieutenant 
was his instigation of the Reichstag Fire, 
his pretext for outlawing his Communist 
opponents. The evil genius of Nazism, he 
founded the Gestapo, set up the concentration 
camps for political, racial and religious 
suspects, and, in the great purge of June 30, 
1934, had his comrades murdered. Two 
years later the international phase of his 
career opened when he mobilized Germany 
for total war under the slogan ‘ Guns Before 
Butter When the Munich (‘ peace in our 
time’) Agreement was made in 1938, he 
thoughtfully announced a five-fold extension 
of the Luftwaffe. Early in 1940 he became 
economic dictator of Germany and in Juno 
reached the pinnacle of his power when 
Hitler made him marshal of the Reich, the 
first and onljr holder of the rank. But the 
Battle of Britain, the failure of the 1941 
Nazi bombing attacks to disrupt the British 
ports and cities and the mounting Allied air 
attacks on Germany in 1942 and 1943 led to 
a decline in his prestige. By the time of the 
.^ied liberation of Normandy in 1944 he was 
in disgrace. As the war drew to a close, he 
attempted a palace revolution. Hitler con- 
demned him to death, but lie escaped and 
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was captured by U-S. troops. In 1 
was tbe principal defendant at the Nuremberg 
War Crimes Trial when his record of un- 
scrupulous intrigue and merciless oppression 
was laid bare. He was condemned for guilt 
‘unique in its enormity > , 
suicide by poison on October 15 within a 
few hours of his execution. The dread career 
and sordid destiny of this 
‘sawdust Caesar’ with his flamboyant 
vanity, his vast collection of looted works cn 
art, his limitless ambition and hgpnsh 
instincts illustrates the depths to which the 
leadership of a nation may be dragged when 
despotic power is utterly 
morals. See Life by W. Fnschauer (1951), 
and Butler and Young, Marshal without Glory 
(1951). 

GOES. See Van DER Goes. 

GOETHALS, George Washington (1858- 
1928), American engineer, bora at Brooklyn, 
chief engineer of the Panama Canal (1907 
1914) civil governor of the Canal Zone 
0914-16). See Life by Bishop (1930). 
GOETHE, Johann Wolfgang von, gee te 
(1749-1832), German poet, dramatist, scien- 
tist and court-official, born August 28 in 
Frankfurt-am-Main, was educated privately 
and studied reluctantly for his father s 
profession, law, at Leipzig (1765-68), but a 
love-affair with Katchen Schdnkopf inspired 
his first two plays, appropriately JOie Laune 
des Verliebten (1767) and Die Mitschuldigen, 
which was, however, not staged until 1787. 
After a protracted illness, he continued his 
law studies at Strasbourg from 1770 where 
he came under the influence of Herder (q.v.), 
the pioneer of German Romanticism, read 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield and dabbled 
in alchemy, anatomy and the antiquities. 
Another love-affair, wdth Frederike Brion, 
inspired ‘Roslein auf dcr Heide’ and several 
fine lyrics. In 1771 he qualified, returned to 
Frankfurt, became a newspaper critic and 
captured the thwarted spirit of German 
nationalism in that early masterpiece of Sturm 
und Drang drama, Gdtz von Berlichingen, 
which in the person of the chivalrous robber- 
knight whose values had outlived his age, 
epitomized the man of genius at odds with 
society. Faust was begun, and Goethe 
followed up his first triumph with his self- 
revelatory cautionary novel, Leiden desjungen 
Werters (1774), which mirrored Goethe’s 
hopeless affair with Lotte Buff, the fiancee of 
a friend. Werter is made to solve the prob- 
lem of clashing obligations by nobly and 
romantically committing suicide. Goethe 
himself, however, ‘ saved himself by flight 
Clavigo^ a Hamlet-like drama followed in 
the same vein, based on Beaumarchais’ 
Mimoires. Lili Schdnemann inspired the 
love lyrics of 1775. That summer he 
visited Switzerland and in the autumn he 
surprisingly accepted the post of court- 
official and privy counsellor (1776) to the 
young duke of Weimar. He conscientiously 
carried out all his state duties, interested 
himself especially in a geological survey, and 
taken in hand, emotionally, by the young 
widow, Charlotte von Stein (q.v.) he mustered 
sufficient equipoise to exert a steadying 
influence on the inexperienced duke. His 
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ten-year relationship with the former, 
however, critics are generally agreed, did 
little to help his development as a creative 
writer, valuable as his ‘ anchor ’ might have 
seemed to him psychologically. In 1782 he 
was ennobled and, spurred on by his geolo- 
gical enthusiasms, extended his scientific 
researches to comparative anatomy, dis- 
covered the intermaxillary bone in man 
(1784), formulated a vertebral theory of the 
skull, in botany a theory that the leaf 
represented the characteristic form of which 
all the other parts of a plant are variations 
and made wrong-headed attempts to refute 
Newton’s theory of light. He wrote a novel 
on theatrical life, Wilhelm Meisters Theatra- 
lische Sendimg, not discovered until 1910, 
which contains the enigmatic poetry of 
Mignon’s songs, epitomizing the best in 
German romantic poetry, including the 
famous ‘ Nur wer die Schnsucht kennt &c., 
but his early uncontrolled advocacy of man’s 
genius gave way to a more philosophical 
objectivity in his poem on the finiteness of 
humanity compared with divine nature. His 
visits to Italy (1786-88 and 1790) cured him 
of his emotional dependence on von Stein 
and contributed to a greater pre-occupation 
with poetical form, as in the severely classical 
verse version of his drama, Iphigenie (1789), 
and the other but more modern subjects 
Egmont (1788) and Tasso (1790). His love 
for classical Italy, coupled with his latest 
passion for Christiane Vulpius, found lull 
expression in ROmische Elegien (1795). 
Weimar society was scandalized when the 
latter produced (1789) a son, August, but 
this domestic arrangement was legalized by 
marriage in 1806. From 1794 dates Goethe’s 
more amiable disposition to Schiller (q.v.), 
with whom he conducted an interesting 
correspondence on aesthetics (1794-1805) and 
carried on a friendly contest in the writing of 
ballads which resulted on Schiller’s part in 
Die Glocke and on Goethe’s in the epic idyll 
Hermann und Dorothea (1798), the song cycle 
Die schone Muller in which was set to music 
by Schubert, but without Goethe’s thanks. 
Schiller and Goethe also jointly fulminated 
against philistinism in the literary magazine 
Horen, Goethe’s last great period saw the 
prototype of the favourite German literary 
composition, the Bildungs Toman in Wilhelm 
Meisters Lehrjahre (1796) continued as 
Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahre (1821-29). 
Wilhelm Meister became the idol of the 
German romantics, of whom Goethe 
increasingly disapproved. He disliked their 
enthusiasm for the French revolution, which 
he satirized in a number of works, including 
the epic poem Reinecke Fuchs (1794), based 
on a medieval theme, and the drama Die 
naturliche Tochter (1 803), and their disregard 
for style, which he attempted to correct by 
example in his novel Die WahlverwandF 
schaften (1809) and the collection of lyrics, 
inspired by Marianne von Willemer, Der 
West-bstlicher Divan (1819). But Goethe’s 
and German literature’s masterpiece is 
his version of Marlowe’s drama of Faust 
on which Goethe worked for most of 
his life. Begun in 1775, the first part was 
published after much revision and Schiller’s 
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advice in 1808, and the second part (1832). 
The disillusioned scholar, Faust, deserts his 
‘ ivory tower ’ to seek happiness in real life, 
makes a pact with Satan, who brings about 
the love-affair, seduction and death of 
Gretchen, an ordinary village girl, and subtly 
brings Faust by other such escapades to the 
brink of moral degradation. The jhrst part, 
including the famous Gretchen episode, is 
generally regarded as one of the classics of 
world literature. But English critics have 
not taken kindly to the excessive symbolical 
and didactic content of the second part. 
Goethe took little part in the political 
upheavals of his time. In 1792 he accom- 
panied the duke on the disastrous campaign 
against the French and was present at the 
siege of Mainz. Beethoven was disappointed 
at Toplitz (1813) by Goethe’s outward respect 
for social conventions. Yet Napoleon made 
a point of meeting Goethe at the congress of 
Erfurt (1803), and Goethe in 1813 kept aloof 
from the Befreiungskriege, having identified 
Napoleon with the salvation of European 
civilization. Goethe died March 22, 1832, 
and was buried near Schiller in the ducal 
vault at Weimar, a towering influence on 
German literature and especially in the mid- 
20th century a symbol of German liberalism 
and the ‘ good Germany ’, as opposed to 
Prussian militarism and virulent nationalism. 
See his literary autobiography, Dichtung and 
Wahrheit (1811-32), Lives by G. H. Lewes 
1855), O. Browning (1892), W, A. Cooper 
1905-08), H. G. Atkins (1904), P. Hume 
Brown (1920), B. Croce (trans. 1923), G. 
Brandes (1922), J. G. Robertson (1927), and 
studies by Thomas Carlyle (1828-32), B. 
Fairley (1932, 1948 and 1953), and on Faiist 
by A. Gillies (1957), S. Atkins (1958) and 
R. Peacock (1959). 

GOETZ VON BERLICHINGEN. See 
Gotz. 

GOFFE, William (c. 1605-79), English regicide 
born at Stanmer rectory, Sussex, became 
major-general in the Parliamentary army, sat 
in the House of Commons, and signed 
Charles I’s death-warrant. In 1660 he fled 
to America, lived for many years in seclusion 
at Hadley, Mass., and died at Hartford. 

GOGH, van. See Van Gogh. 

GOGOL, Nikolai Vasilievich, gd'gul-y 
(1809-52), Russian novelist and dramatist, 
born at Sorochintsi in Poltava in 1 809, settled 
in St Petersburg, and became famous through 
two masterpieces, a comedy and a novel. 
After unsatisfactory trials of official life, and 
of lecturing in history at the university, Gogol 
left Russia and lived abroad, mostly in 
Rome (1836-46), when he returned to Russia 
and died in Moscow. His Inspector-General 
(1836), the best of Russian comedies, is a 
wild and boisterous satire, exposing the 
corruption, ignorance and vanity of provincial 
officials. Dead Souls (1837), one of the 
greatest novels in world literature, deals with 
an attempt by small landowners to swindle 
the government by the purchase of dead serfs 
whose names should have been struck off the 
register. In spirit it lies nearer to Swift than 
to Dickens. He also wrote some magnificent 
short stories, including The Overcoat and 
The Diary of a Madman^ which introduce a 


nightmarish world of Gogol’s fantastic 
imagination, exemplifying his irrational 
fears, frustrations and obsessions. His 
characters are *■ flat ’ and ‘ cartoonlike ’. 
There is no psychological insight. His later 
work shows increasing obsession with his 
own sinfulness and he burnt many of his 
remaining manuscripts. See translations by 
C. Garnett, and Lives by J, Lavrin (1926), 
V. Nabokov (1944), Lavrin (1951), 

GOKHALE, Gopal Krishna, gd'ka-lay (1866- 
1915), Indian politician, born at Kolhapur, 
became professor of History at Elphinstonc 
College, Bombay, and later principal, resign- 
ing in 1902, when he was selected repre- 
sentative of the Bombay legislative council at 
the supreme council, eventually becoming 
president of Congress in 1905. He was a 
leading protagonist of Indian self-government 
within the empire. 

GOLDING, (1) Louis (1895-1958), English 
novelist and essayist, author of Magnolia 
Street (1932), the story of a typical street in a 
provincial city whose inhabitants were Jews 
on one side, Gentiles on the other, also short 
stories, plays, &c., was born in Manchester 
of Jewish parents. See Life by J. B. Simons 
(1958). 

(2) Richard (1785-1865), English engraver 
after West, Lawrence, &c., born in London. 

GOLDMARK, Carl (1830-1915), Hungarian 
composer, born at Keszthely, Hungary, 
studied in Vienna and composed Die Kdnigin 
von Saba (1875), Merlin (1886) and other 
lavishly , colourful operas, two symphonies, 
two^ violin concertos, &c. His nephew, 
Rubin (1872-1936), the American composer, 
taught Copland and Gershwin. 

GOLDONI, Carlo, gol-dd'nee (1707-93), 
Venetian dramatist, studied for the law, but 
his heart was set upon play-writing. A 
tragedy, Belisario (1732), proved a hit; but 
he soon discovered that his forte was comedy, 
and set himself to effect a revolution in the 
Italian comic stage. He spent several years in 
wandering over north Italy, until in 1740 
he settled in his birthplace, where for twenty 
years he poured out comedy after comedy. 
He wrote no less than 250 plays in Italian, 
French and the Venetian dialect. He was 
greatly influenced by Moliere and the 
commedia delV arte, although many of his 
subjects are derived from direct observation 
of daily life. His best-known plays are 
I Rusteghi, which provided the plot for The 
School for Fathers produced in London in 
1946, LaLocandiera and LeBaruffe Chiozzotte, 
In 1761 he undertook to write for the Italian 
theatre in Paris, and was attached to the 
French court until the Revolution. See his 
own Mdmoires (1787), study by Marchini- 
Capasso (1912) and Life by Chatfield Taylor 
(1915). 

GOLDSCHMIDT, (1) Hans (1861-1923), 
German chemist, born in Berlin, invented 
the highly inflammable mixture of finely 
divided aluminium powder and magnesium 
ribbon (thermite process). The high tem- 
peratures attained make this useful for 
welding and incendiary bombs. 

(2) Madame. See Lind, Jenny. 

(3) Meier Aaron (1819-87), Danish 
novelist, was born at Vordingborg of Jewish 
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parentage, wrote En lode (n45) translated as 
The Jew of Denmark, Hjemtos (l?53-57) or 
Homeless and his autobiography {}oTl)- 
(4) Richard Benedikt (1878- )j German- 
American biologist, born at Frankfurt-am- 
Main, was appointed biological director 
of the Kaiser- Wilhelm Institute, iP 

1921, was at Tokio University (1924-26), 
and in 1936 became professor of Zoology at 
California University. He conducted experi- 
ments on X-chromosomes, using butterflies, 
and is author of the theory that it is not the 
qualities of the individual genes, but the 
serial pattern of the chromosomes and the 
chemical configuration of the chromosome 
molecule that are decisive factors in heredity. 
Among his books are Die Lehre von der 
Vererbung (1927), Die sexuellen Zwischen- 
stufen (1931), Physiological Genetics 
and The Material Basis of Evolution (1940). 
GOLDSmXH, Oliver (1728-74), playwright, 
novelist and poet, was bom probably at 
Elphin in Roscommon, or perhaps at Pallas 
in Longford, November 10 (o.s.), his father 
being curate to the rector of Kilkenny 
West. After attending various local schools 
he entered Trinity College, Dublin, as 
a * sizar ’ in June 1744, but showed no 
exceptional ability. In 1747 he was involved 
in a college riot, and finally ran away; 
but, matters being patched up by his elder 
brother, returned, and took his B.A. in 
February 1749. His uncle (the father was 
dead) wished him to qualify for orders, but 
he was rejected by the Bishop of Elphin; 
thereupon he started for America, but got no 
farther than Cork. He was next equipped 
with £50 to study law in London; this 
disappeared at a Dublin gaming-table. In 
1752 he went to Edinburgh to study medicine, 
and stayed there nearly two years, but was 
more noted for his social gifts than his 
professional acquirements. He drifted to 
Leyden, again lost at play what money he 
had, and finally set out to make the ‘ grand 
tour ’ on foot, returning penniless in 1756. 
For a time he practised as a poor physician 
in Southwark, then was proof-reader to 
Richardson, and next usher in Dr Milner’s 
‘ classical academy ’ at Peckham. GriflSths 
of the Monthly Review retained him (for a 
few months) as author-of-ali-work; and in 
February 1758 appeared his first definite 
work,? a translation of the Memoirs of Jean 
Marteilhe, a persecuted French Protestant. 
Dr Milner had promised to obtain for him a 
berth as factory surgeon on the Coromandel 
coast; to get funds for his outfit he set about 
an Enquiry into the State of Polite Learning in 
Europe. But the nomination fell through, 
and in December he endeavoured unsuccess- 
fully to pass at Surgeons’ Hall for the 
humbler post of hospital mate. After he 
had pawned his clothes and been threatened 
with a debtor’s prison, the Enquiry (1759) 
attracted some notice, and better days 
dawned on Goldsmith. He started The Bee 
(1759), and contributed to The Busy Body 
and The iMdy's Magazine. Then came 
overtures from Smollett and Newbery the 
bookseller. For the British Magazine of the 
former he wrote some of his best essays ; for 
the Public Ledger of the latter the Chinese 


Letters (1760-71; republished as The Citizen 
of the World). In May 1761 ho moved to 
Fleet Street, where, in the same month, he 
was visited by Johnson. In 1 762 he published 
a Life of Beau Nash. In 1764 the ‘ Literary 
Club ’ was founded, and he was one of its 
nine original members. His anonymous 
History ^England was followed in December 
1764 by The Traveller, a poem which gave 
him a foremost place among the minstrels of 
the day. The Vicar of Wakefield (1766) 
secured his reputation as a novelist. The 
Good NatuVd Man, a comedy (1768), was a 
moderate success. But he again escaped 
from enforced compilation (Histories of 
Rome, &c., History of Animated Nature) 
with his best poetical effort, The Deserted 
Village (1770); and three years afterwards 
achieved the highest dramatic honours by 
She Stoops to Conquer. A year later (April 4, 
1774) he died in his chambers at 2 Brick 
Court, Middle Temple, of a fever. He was 
buried in the Temple Churchyard, and the 
club erected a monument to him in West- 
minster Abbey. In the year of his death were 
published the unfinished rhymed sketches 
called Retaliation, and in 1776 The Haunch of 
Venison. Goldsmith died £2000 in debt. 
As a man, despite many obvious faults, he 
was warm-hearted and generous, and full of 
unfeigned love and pity for humanity. As a 
writer, in addition to the most fortunate 
mingling of humour and tenderness, he 
possessed that native charm of style which 
neither learning nor labour can acquire. 
Collected Letters and New Essays appeared 
in 1928. See Lives by John Forster (1854), 
Austin Dobson (1888), H. J. Smith (1927), 
S. Gwynn (1937), R. M. Wardlc (1958). 
GOLDSTEIN, Eugen, -stin (1850-1931), 
German physicist, born at Gleiwitz, Silesia, 
and worked at the Berlin Observatory, 
discovered in 1876 the shadows cast at right 
angles to cathode rays and the ‘ canal rays ’ 
in 1886 — which were later shown to be 
positively charged particles of atomic mass. 
GOLDSTUCKER, Theodor (1821-72), 
German-Jewish Sanskrit scholar, born at 
Konigsberg, from 1852 was professor of 
Sanskrit in University College, London. He 
founded the Sanskrit Text Society, and 
among his many publications is part of a 
great Sanskrit dictionary. 

GOLDWYN, Samuel (1882- ), American 

film producer, born of Jewish parents in 
Warsaw. At the age of eleven, an orphan, 
he ran away to relatives in England, and 
again at thirteen to the United States. He 
founded a film company with a depressed 
plasrwright, Cecil B. de Millc, as director and 
produced The Squaw Man (1913). In 1917 he 
founded the Goldwyn Pictures Corporation, 
in 1919 the Eminent Authors Pictures and 
finally in 1925 the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Company, allying himself with the United 
Artists from 1926. His ‘ film-of-the-book ’ 
policy included such films as Bulldog 
Drummond (1929), All Quiet on the Western 
Front (1930), Stella Dallas (1937) and 
Wuthering Heights (1939). He introduced 
Rudolph Valentino, Bebe Daniels, Pola 
Negri, Ronald Colman, &c., to the screen 
and, allegedly, quaint expressions such as 
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* include me out ’ to the English language. 
See his autobiographical Behind the Screen 
(1923). 

GOLGI, Camillo (1843-1926), Italian cyto- 
logist, born at Corteno, Lombardy, became 
professor of Pathology at Pavia. He dis- 
covered the bodies in animal cells which bear 
his name and which through their affinity for 
metallic salts, readily visible under the 
microscope, opened up a new field of research 
into the central nervous system, sense organs, 
muscles and glands. He shared with Ramon 
y Cajal the Nobel prize for medicine in 
1906. 

GOLLANCZ, go-langks', (1) Sir Hermann 
(1852-1930), British-Jewish scholar, brother 
of (2), born in Bremen, an authority on 
Hebrew language and literature, became 
professor at University College, London 
(1902-24), and preacher at the Bayswater 
synagogue (1892-1923). He was the first 
British rabbi to be knighted (1923), sat on 
several government commissions and did 
much philanthropic work. 

(2) Sir Israel (1864-1930), British scholar, 
brother of (1), born in London, in 1906-30 
professor of English Literature at King’s 
College, was an authority on early English 
texts, and first secretary of the British 
Academy. 

(3) Victor (1893- ), British publisher, 

author and philanthropist, was born in 
London into a Jewish family of small business 
men. He was educated at St Paul’s school 
and New College, Oxford, where he won the 
Chancellor’s prize for Latin prose. As a 
young man he was in revolt against his home 
and against orthodox Judaism, which he 
eventually rejected. He was for a time a 
master and military instructor at Repton 
School, but went into publishing and in 1928 
founded his own firm. But he is best known 
for his innumerable campaigns and pressure 
group activities. In 1919 he was secretary of 
the Radical Research Group and in 1936 he 
founded the Left Book Club which was to 
have an enormous influence on the growth of 
the Labour party. During the second world 
war he helped to get Jewish refugees out of 
Germany, but as soon as the war ended he 
worked hard to relieve starvation in Germany 
and tried to oppose the view that the Germans 
should share in the collective guilt for the 
crimes committed by the Nazis. In the same 
spirit he founded the Jewish Society for 
Human Service which had Arab relief as 
the first of its aims. He has also vigorously 
launched national campaigns for the abolition 
of capital punishment and for nuclear 
disarmament. See his autobiographical My 
Dear Timothy (1952) and More for Timothy 
(1953). 

GOLTZ, Colmar, Freiherr von der (1843- 
1916), German field-marshal, born at Biel- 
kenfeld, wrote Nation in Arms (1883), &c,, 
reorganized the Ottoman army (1883-95), 
and died in command of a Turkish force. 

GOMARUS, or Gomar, Francis (1563-1641), 
Dutch Calvinist theologian, born at Bruges. 
As divinity professor at Leyden (1594) he 
became known for his hostility to his 
colleague, Arminius. At the synod of Dort 
(1618) he secured the Arminians’ expulsion 


from the Reformed Church. From then 
until his death he was professor at Groningen. 
GOMBERG, Moses (1866-1947), American 
chemist, born at Elisabetgrad, Russia, 
emigrated to America and was educated^ at 
Michigan, Munich and Heidelberg, becoming 
professor at the first-named (1904-36). He 
is famous for his discovery of organic free 
]rd>^io3-ls 

GOMM, Sir William Maynard (1784-1875), 
British soldier, born in Barbados, served in 
the Peninsular war from 1808 and became 
Wellington’s assistant. He also fought under 
Moore and on the Walcheren expedition. He 
was commander-in-chief in India (1850-55) 
and was made field-marshal in 1868, 
GOMME, Sir George Laurence (1853-1916), 
English antiquary, bora in London, wrote on 
folklore and London, and edited several 
antiquarian journals. He was clerk of the 
London County Council. 

GOMPERS, Samuel (1850-1924), American 
anti-socialist labour leader, born in London, 
went to U.S.A. in 1863, and helped to found 
the American Federation of Labour, of 
which he was long president. See his 
Autobiography (1925) and Life by R. H. 
Harvey (1935). 

GOMULKA, Wladyslaw, go-mooVka (1905- 
), Polish Communist leader, was born 
at Krosno, S.E. Poland, A local trade union 
leader, he organized during the Second 
World War underground resistance to the 
Germans and took an active part in the 
defence of Warsaw. In 1943 he became 
secretary of the outlawed underground 
Communist Party. He became vice- 
president of the first post-war Polish Govern- 
ment, but from 1948 was gradually relieved 
of all his posts for ‘ non-ai)preciation of the 
decisive rdle of the Soviet Union ’ and 
arrested in 1951. But for Stalin’s death in 
1953, he would have been executed. Later 
in 1954 he was released from solitary confine- 
ment. He was rehabilitated in August 1956 
and returned to power as party first secretary 
in October — thus preparing the way for a 
new course for Polish society. Soviet leaders 
tacitly acknowledged that complete Russian 
domination of the Polish Government was 
no longer feasible. Braving the risk of a 
‘ Stalinist ’ military putsch, he sought to put 
Poland on the road to a measure of freedom 
and independence, allowing freer discussion 
within a Marxist framework. 

GONCHAROV, Ivan Alexandrovich (1812- 
1891), Russian novelist, born at Simbirsk, 
led an uneventful life in the civil service and 
wrote Oblomov (1857; trans. 1915), one of 
the greatest and most typical works of 
Russian realism. His other two novels fail 
to attain the same quality. 

GONCOURT, gd-koor, Edmond de (1822-96), 
and Jules de (1830-70), French novelists, 
born, the former at Nancy, the latter at Paris. 
Artists primarily, in 1849 they set out to 
traverse France for water-colour sketches. 
Their note-books made them writers as well 
as artists. The important work of the de 
Goncourt brothers commenced when, after 
collaborating in studies in history and art 
(especially Japanese art), they took to novel- 
writing. Their task was to unite by means of 
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a plot a multitude of observed facts, and to 
cast around these an atmosphere which 
should illumine them. Their subject is not so 
much the passions as the manners of the 19th 
century, and their sense of the enormous 
influence of environment and habit upon man 
necessitated a close study of contemporary 
life. The first of these novels, Les Hommes de 
lettres (1860; new ed. as Charles Demailly), 
was followed by Soeur Philom^ne (1861), 
Renee Mauperin (1864), Germinie Lacerteux 
(1865), Manette Salomon (1867), and Madame 
Gervaisais (1869). The last is their greatest 
novel; its sharp and painful analysis was too 
close a reflex of themselves. After Jules’s 
death, Edmond issued the extraordinarily 
popular La Fille ^lisa (1878), La Faustin 
(1882) and Chirie (1885). The interesting 
Idees et sensations (1866) had already revealed 
their morbid hyper-acuteness of sensation, 
and La Maison d'lin artiste (1881) had shown 
their patient love for bric-a-brac; the Lettres 
de Jules de Goncourt (1885), and still more the 
Journal des Goncourt (9 vols. 1888—96), dis- 
closed their conception of fiction and their 
methods. Edmond, by will, founded the 
Goncourt Academy to foster fiction. See 
Paul Bourget’s Nouveaiix Essais de psychologie 
(1885), and Belloc and Shedlock’s Letters and 
Journals of E. and J. de Goncourt (2 vols. 
1894); also Lives by A. Delzant (1889), 
M. Sauvage (1932) and A. Billy (trans. 1960) ; 
and study by P. Sabatier (1920), 
GONDOMAJR, Diego Sarmiento de Acuna, 
Conde dc (1567-1626), as Spanish ambassador 
in England (1613-21) laboured to arrange the 
marriage of Prince Charles (later Charles 1) 
wjth the Infanta. 

GONGORA Y ARGOTE, Don Luis de (1561- 
1627), Spanish lyric poet, was bom at 
Cordoba, studied law, but in 1606 took 
orders and became a prebendary of Cordoba, 
and eventually chaplain to Philip III. He 
died May 23, 1627. Gdngora’s earlier 
writings — sonnets, lyrics, odes, ballads, and 
songs— are elegant and stylish. His later 
works, consisting for the most part of longer 
poems, such as Solidades, Polifemo^ Piramo y 
Tisbe, are executed in an entirely novel style 
which his followers designated the stilo culto 
it IS florid, pedantic, and euphuistic. See 
studies by Churton (London 1862) and M 
Artigas (1925). 

CORDOVA, properly 
Gonzalo Hernandez y Aguilar (1453-1515) 
bpanish soldier, was born at Montilla near 
Cordoba. He served with distinction against 
Moors of Granada, and afterwards in 
Portugal. Sent to assist Ferdinand II of 
Naples against the French (1495), he con- 
quered the greater part of the kingdom of 
Naples, and expelled the French. When the 
Naples was determined upon in 
Gonsalvo again set out for Italy, but 
and Cephalonia from the 
Turks, and restored them to the Venetians 
occupied Naples 
fwS?; demanded frorn the French 

the compact. This 
dem^d being rejected, war was waged with 
varied success ; but ultimately Gonsalvo won 

wiucn by careful planning and tactics 
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he crossed five miles above Minturno 
at a spot where in 1943 the 56th British 
Division found a crossing. His victory 
secured Naples for Spam. Recalled in 1506 
and treated by the king with neglect Gon- 
salyo withdrew to his estates in Canada 
and died December 2. ’ 

GONVILLE, Edmund. See Caius. 
GONZAGA, -zalf-, a princely north Italian 
family named from a small town in the 
province of Mantua, who ruled Mantua for 
three centuries, and from 1432 were mar 
quises, from 1530 dukes of Mantua. Thev 
were the champions of the imperial interests 
were always at war with the Visconti 
Dukes of Milan. The tenth and last Duke of 
Mantua, who had sided with the French was 
deprived by the Emperor Joseph I of his 
estates, and died in exile in 1708. The Dukes 
of Montferrat were a branch of the Gonzagas 
See family history by S. Brinton (1927) ^ ’ 

(1568-91), Italian Jesuit, was born in the 
castle of Castiglione near Brescia, March 9 
1568. Renouncing his marquisale, he 
entered the Society of Jesus in 1585 In a 
plague at Rome he devoted himself to the 
care of the sick, but was himself infected and 
died. He was canonized in 1726. See the 
Italian Lives by Cepari (trans. 1891), E. H 

(2) Tomas Antdnio (1744-1809), Brazilian 
and Por^giiese poet, pseudonym ‘ Dirceu ’ 
born at Oporto of an English mother and a 
Brazilian father, studied for the law, was sent 
whore he met the 
Manila of his verses, but was exiled to 
Mozarnbique for his revolutionary activities 
married a rich mulatta and became a leading 
atizen of Mozambique. His Marilia de 
Dirceu (1792) contains the best verses in the 
Arcadian tradition apart from Bocage, and 
^re^considered masterpieces of the Minciro 

GOOCH, p) Sir Daniel (1816-89), English 
engineer, born at Bedlington, Northumber- 
land, was early associated with the Steven- 
sons in railway construction, became G W R 
locomotive superintendent (1837-64) and 
then distinguished himself in submarine 
n laying the first Atlantic cable 

H 865-66). He was made a baronet in 1866. 
w Berkshire seat, Clewer Park. 

(1892) Theodore Martin 

(2) George Peabody (1873- ), English 

historian, born in London, Liberal M P for 
Bath m 1906-10, editor of the Conteniporarv 
Review from 1911, was author of Lglisi 
Democratic Ideas in the 17 th century (1898), 
Ger^ny an4 the French Revolution (1920), 
6Mies m Diplomacy and Statecraft (1942) 
political and diplomatic 

roniSAT in 1939. 

//®^®wck (1822-1904), British 
n 7 QS ®“®faver Bdward Goodall 

for hi JonK^’ London, is remembered 

nhn 5i''^J®®t-Pi=tnres Raising the Maypole 
USSIL Cranmer at the Traitors’ Gate (1856), 
^came R.A. in 1863. 

iSrtivS’.,ScT®® (1851-96), American 

ichthyologist, was born at New Albany, 
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Indiana, was U.S. fish commissioner (1887- 
1888) and author of a Catalogue of Bermuda 
fishes (1876) and Oceanic Ichthyology (1895). 

GOODRICH, Samuel Griswold, pseud. Peter 
Parley (1793-1860), American publisher, was 
born at Ridgefield, Conn., and edited in 
Boston The Token (1828-42), to which he 
contributed moralistic poerns, tales and 
essays for children and in which the best of 
Hawthorne’s ‘ Twice-told Tales ’ appeared. 
He published some two hundred volumes, 
mostly for the young ; many of them became 
popular in Great Britain. See his Story of 
my own Life (1862). 

GOODRICKE, John (1764-86), English 
astronomer, born at Groningen, first accoun- 
ted for variable stars. He was awarded the 
Copley Medal in 1783 and elected F.R.S. in 
1786. 

GOODSIR, John (1814-67), Scottish anato- 
mist, born at Anstruther, studied at St 
Andrews and Edinburgh, where he became 
in 1846 professor of Anatomy. He is best 
known for his work in cellular pathology. 
See Memoir by Sir Wm. Turner (1868). 

GOODYEAR, Charles (1800-60), American 
inventor, born at New Haven, Conn., failed 
as an iron-manufacturer, and in 1834 began 
research into the properties of rubber. Amid 
poverty and ridicule he pursued the experi- 
ments which ended, in 1844, in the invention 
of vulcanized rubber, which led to the 
production of the well-known tyres named 
after him. 

GOOGE, Barnabe, gooj (1540-94), English 
poet, was born at Alvingham in Lincolnshire, 
studied both at Cambridge and Oxford, 
travelled on the Continent, and became one 
of the gentlemen-pcnsioners of Queen Eliza- 
beth. His best works are a series of eight 
eclogues and his Cupido Conquered. 

GOOSSENS, name of a Belgian, later English, 
family of musicians : 

(1) Eugene (1845-1906), Belgian conductor, 
father of (2), born at Bruges, studied at the 
Brussels Conservatoire and became a 
conductor of several opera companies in 
Belgium, France and Italy before making his 
name in comic opera with the Carl Rosa 
company in Britain from 1873. He founded 
the Goossens Male-Voice Choir in Liverpool 
in 1894. 

(2) Eugene (1867-1958), violinist and 
conductor, son of (1) and father of (3) and (4), 
born at Bordeaux, studied at the Brussels 
Conservatoire and at the Royal Academy of 
Music, London, played with the Carl Rosa 
Company under his father (1884-86) and 
with the orchestra at Covent Garden (1893— 
1894) and was principal conductor of the 
Carl Rosa Company (1899-1915). 

(3) Sir Eugene (1893- ), English 

composer and conductor, son of (2), born in 
Liverpool, studied in Bruges and London, 
and became associate conductor to Sir 
Thomas Beecham in the latter’s opera 
seasons. In 1921 he gave a highly successful 
series of orchestral concerts, in which he 
brought out some of his own music. From 
1923-45 he worked in America, as conductor 
of the Rochester (New York) Philharmonic 
Orchestra and of the Cincinnatti Symphony 
Orchestra. Appointed conductor of the 


Sydney Symphony Orchestra and director 
of the New South Wales Conservatory in 
1947, he had a profound influence in Australia 
both on standards of performance and the 
training of musicians. His own music, which 
includes the operas Judith (1929) and Don 
Juan de Mahara (1937), a large-scale oratorio 
The Apocalypse, and two symphonies, found 
favour with the critics. He was knighted in 
1955. 

(4) Leon (1897- ), British oboist, 

brother of (3), born in Liverpool. He studied 
at the Royal College of Music and, after 1913, 
held leading posts in most of the major 
London orchestras, retiring from orchestral 
work to devote himself to solo playing and 
teaching. His sisters Marie (1894- ) and 

Sidonie (1899- ) are well-known harpists. 

GORCHAKOV, (1) Prince Alexander Mlchael- 
ovich (1798-1883), Russian statesman, cousin 
of (2), born at St Petersburg in 1798, ambas- 
sador at Vienna (1854-56), succeeded Nessel- 
rode as foreign minister. As chancellor of 
the empire (1863) he was, till Bismarck’s rise, 
the most powerful minister in Europe. He 
secured Austrian neutrality in the Franco- 
German war of 1870, and in 1871 absolved 
Russia from the treaty of Paris (1856). After 
the conclusion of the Russo-Turkish war, 
the repudiation of the treaty of San Stefano, 
and the signing of the treaty of Berlin his 
influence began to wane, and he retired in 
1882. He died at Baden-Baden. See 
Klaczko’s Two Chancellors (trans. 1876). 

(2) Prince Michael (1795-1861), Russian 
soldier, cousin of (1), served against the 
French in 1812-14 and the Turks in 1828-29. 
He distinguished himself during the Polish 
revolution of 1831, and in Hungary in 1849. 
On the outbreak of the Crimean war he 
commanded in the Danubian Principalities, 
and, now commander-in-chief in the Crimea 
(1855), was defeated on the Tchernaya, but 
recovered his laurels by his gallant defence of 
Sebastopol. 

GORDIANUS, Marcus Antonins, also called 
Gordian, name of three Roman emperors : 

Gordian I, surnamed AJficanus (158-238), 
father of Gordian II, grandfather of Gordian 
III, descended from the Gracchi, was twice 
consul, and next proconsul of Africa. The 
tyranny of the Emperor Maximinus excited 
a rebellion in Africa, and Gordianus, then 
in his eightieth year, was proclaimed emperor 
conjointly with his son (238) and committed 
suicide when the latter was slain in a battle 
near Carthage by Capellianus, governor of 
Numidia, a month later. 

Gordian II (192-238). See Gordian I. 

Gordian III, known as Gordianus Pius 
(c. 224-244), grandson of Gordian I, was 
elevated by the Praetorians to the rank of 
Augustus in 238. He marched in 242 against 
the Persians and relieved Antioch, but was 
assassinated. 

GORDON, name of a Scottish family which 
takes its origin and name from the lands of 
Gordon in Berwickshire and whose members 
became Lords of Strathbogie from 1357, 
Earls of Huntly from 1445, Marquesses of 
Huntly from 1599 and Dukes of Gordon 
from 1684 until 1836, when the title became 
extinct. Its 157 branches include the 
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Lochinvar line (Viscounts Kenmure from 
1633, extinct in 1847), the Earlston branch, a 
cadet branch of the latter and according to 
tradition the Earls of Aberdeen (q.v.) are 
descended from an illegitimate brother of Sir 
Adam of Gordon, killed at Homildon in 
1402, The noteworthy members of the 
Gordon family are (in chronological order): 

(1) George, 2ad Earl of Huntly (d. c. 1502), 
high chancellor of Scotland (1498-1501), 
married Princess Annabella, daughter of 
James I of Scotland. Their second son mar- 
ried the Countess of Sutherland and was 
progenitor of the Earls of Sutherland. See 
History of the Earldom (1813) written in 1630 
by Sir Robert Gordon of Gordonstoun 
(1580-1656), the 12th Earl of Sutherland’s 
fourth son. — Their third son was progenitor 
of the turbulent Gordons of Gight, from 
whom Byron’s maternal ancestors were 
descended. 

(2) Alexander, 3rd Earl (d. 1524), Scottish 
soldier, son of (1), led the left wing of the 
Scots at the Battle of Flodden (1513). 

(3) George, 4th Earl (1514-62), Scottish 
hi^ chancellor, grandson of (2), supported 
Cardinal Beaton (q.v.) against Arran (1543), 
but when stripped by the crown of his new 
earldom of Moray rushed into revolt and 
fell at Corrichie. 

(4) George, 6th Earl and 1st Marquis of 
Huntly (1562-1636), was head of the Roman 
Catholics in Scotland, defeated at Glenlivet 
a royal force under the Earl of Argyll in 1594, 
but, submitting to the king, was pardoned 
and made Marquis in 1599. His second son. 
Lord John (d. 1630), was made Viscount 
Melgum and Lord Aboyne in 1627 and 
was burnt to death in Crichton’s tower 
of Frendraught. Viscount Aboyne was the 
style after 1632, Earl of Aboyne after 1660 
and Marquis of Huntly after 1836. See (13). 

(5) Sir John, of Lochinvar, 1st Viscount of 
Kenmure (1599-1634), descended from Wil- 
liam of Gordon (1306-29), second son of Sir 
Adam of Gordon, was created Viscount in 
1633. William, 6th Viscount, was beheaded 
in 1716 for his share in the rebellion. The 
peerage, then forfeited, was restored in 1824 
but died out with Adam. 9th Viscount, in 
1847. 

(6) George, 2nd Marquis of Huntly (d. 1649), 
son of (4), espoused the royal cause in the 
civil war ^d was beheaded in Edinburg. 

(7) Levfis, 3rd Marquis of Huntly, son of 
(6), was restored to the title by Charles II in 
1651. 

(8) George, 4th Marquis of Huntly and 1st 
Duke of Gordon (1643-1716), held Edinburgh 
Castle for James VII at the Revolution of 
1688. 

(9) Alexander, 2nd Duke (c. 1678-1728), 
like his father (8) a Jacobite, led reinforce- 
ments to the Old Pretender at Perth (1715). 
His son. Lord Lewis (d. 1754), defeated the 
Macleod of Macleod in the ’45 for the 
Jacobites and died an exile in Montreuil. 

(10) Cosmo George, 3rd Duke (d. 1752), 
father of (1 1) and (12). 

(11) Alexander, 4th Duke (c. 1745-1827), 
son of (10), was the author of the well-known 
song, ‘ Cauld Kail in Aberdeen ’.—His wife, 
the sprightly Jane MaxweU (c, 1749-1812), 


was known as the * beautiful Duchess of 
Gordon 

(12) Lord George (1751-93), Anti-catholic 
agitator, son of (10), was born in London, 
educated at Eton, entered the navy and 
retired as lieutenant in 1772. Elected M.P. 
in 1774, he attacked both sides, A bill 
having in 1778 passed for the relief of Roman 
Catholics from certain disabilities, Lord 
George, as president of a Protestant associa- 
tion, headed (June 2), 1780 a mob of 50,000 
persons, who marched in procession to the 
House of Commons to present a petition for 
its repeal. For five days, serious rioting took 
place during which many Catholic chapels 
and private houses, Newgate, and the house 
of the chief-justice, Lord Mansfield, were 
destroyed. On the 7th the troops were 
called out, and 285 of the rioters were re- 
ported killed, 173 wounded and 139 
arrested, 21 being executed. Property to the 
amount of £180,000 was destroyed in the 
riots. Lord George was tried for high 
treason; but Erskinc’s defence got him off. 
He subsequently turned Jew, calling himself 
Israel Abraham George Gordon. In 1787 
he was convicted for a libel on Marie 
Antoinette, fled to Holland, was extradited 
and taken to Newgate, where he died of gaol 
fever. See Life by R. Watson (1795), 
Dickens’s Barnaby Rudge, dc Castro’s study 
(1926), and King Mob, by C. Hibbcrt (1958). 

(13) George, 5th Duke of Gordon (1770- 
1836), died without issue; when the title of 
Duke of Gordon became extinct, and that 
of Marquis of Huntly was adjudged to the 
Earl of Aboyne. The estates went to the 
Duke’s nephew, Charles, 5th Duke of 
Richmond and Lennox, grandson of the 4th 
Duke of Gordon; and his son, the 6th Duke 
of Richmond, was in 1876 created also Duke 
of Gordon. 


GUKDUJN, (1) Adam Lindsay (1833-70), 
Australian poet, was born at Fayal in the 
Azores in 1833, the son of a retired army- 
captain. Educated in England, at twenty he 
sailed to S. Australia. There and in Victoria 
he occupied himself as police-trooper, 
horse-breaker and livery-stable keeper, and 
was the best gentleman stecplcchasc-rider in 
the colonies. A fall, financial losses and fear 
of failure as a poet affecting his mind, he 
blew out his brains at Brighton, near Mel- 
bourne, June 24. He had published Sea-Spray 
and Smoke-drift (1867), Ashtaroth (1867), and 
Bush Ballads and Galloping Rhymes (1870). 
‘ The Sick Stock-rider ’ is a vivid picture of 
bush-life; but the best verse of this so-called 
‘first of Australian poets ’ is English in subject 
and sentiment. See studies by Humphris and 
Sladen (1912) and Vidlcr (1926). 

(2) Charles George (1833-85), British 
soldier, was bom at Woolwich, January 28 
and descended from a cadet branch of the 
House of Huntly. (See Gordon Family.) 
He ^tered Woolwich Academy in 1847, and 
the Royal Engineers in 1852; served before 
Sebastopol from January 1855 to the end of 
the siege; and was engaged in surveying the 
V® ^®tween Turkey and Russia 
(1856-57). In 1860 he went to China and 
took part in the capture of Peking and the 
destruction of the Summer Palace. In 
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command of a Chinese force (1863-64), he 
fought thirty-three actions against the 
Taipings and took numerous walled towns, 
effectually crushing the formidable rebellion 
— a feat that placed ‘ Chinese Gordon ’ in the 
foremost rank of the soldiers of his day. 
From 1865 he was for six years engaged in 
the ordinary engineer duties at Gravesend, 
devoting his spare moments to relieving the 
want and misery of the poor, visiting the 
sick, teaching, feeding and clothing the waifs 
and strays. He was on the Danube Naviga- 
tion Commission (1871-72), in 1873 he 
accepted employment under Ismail, Khedive 
of Egypt, and took up Sir Samuel Baker’s 
work of opening up the vast regions of the 
equatorial Nile. A chain of posts was 
established along the Nile, steamers were 
placed above the last of the rapids, and the 
navigation of Lake Albert was successfully 
accomplished; but realizing that his efforts 
to suppress the slave-trade must remain 
unsuccessful unless his power extended to 
the vast plain countries lying west of the 
Nile basin, Gordon returned to England in 
1876. Going out again in 1877, he was 
appointed governor of the Sudan, from the 
Second Cataract of the Nile to the Great 
Lakes, and from the Red Sea to the head- 
waters of the streams that fall into Lake Chad. 
During the next three years he reconnoitred 
this vast territory. Surrounded by enemies 
and wracked with fever, his feats of govern- 
ment and engineering astounded the world. 
But in 1880, his health undermined, he 
resigned; made a short visit to India and 
China; but the close of 1880 found him in 
Ireland propounding a scheme of land-law 
improvement. For a year he volunteered to 
take another officer’s duty in the Mauritius, 
and from Mauritius proceeded to the Cape 
in colonial employment, returning finally to 
England in the close of 1882. Almost the 
whole of 1883 was spent in Palestine in quiet 
and reflection. Early in 1884 he was asked 
by the British government to proceed once 
more to the Sudan to relieve the garrisons in 
Egypt which were in rebel territory. A 
month after he reached Khartoum it was 
invested by the troops of the Mahdi. The 
siege had lasted five months when a relief 
expedition was organized in England. In 
September the advance up the Nile began, 
and early in November the troops entered 
the Sudan and the advance guard arrived on 
January 28, 1885, in the neighbourhood of 
Khartoum. It was too late. The place had 
been taken two days earlier, and Gordon had 
been murdered on the palace steps. The 
national memorial is the Gordon Boys’ 
School at Woking. There are memorials 
of him in St Paul’s Cathedral and elsewhere. 
See Lives and studies by E. Hake (1884), 
W. Butler (1889), F. R. Wingate (1891), 
H. E. Worthum (1911), Buchan (1934), G. S. 
Hutchinson (1945), Elton (1954), G. French 
(1958). 

(3) Lord George. See Gordon Family (12). 

(4) James. See Gordon, Robert. 

(5) Sir John Watson (1788-1864), born at 
Edinburgh, on Raeburn’s death in 1823 
succeeded him as the first portrait-painter of 
Scotland. In 1850 he was elected P.R.S.A, 


and knighted, and in 1851 he became an R.A. 
His portraits of Macaulay, the Prince of 
Wales and many others are in the Scottish 
National Gallery and of De Quincey in the 
National Portrait Gallery, London. His 
best-known works include Sir Walter Scott, 
Earl of Dalhoiisie and Dr. Chalmers. 

(6) Lord Lewis. See Gordon Family (9). 

(7) Patrick (1635-99), Scottish soldier of 
fortune, was born at Easter Auchleuchries, 
Aberdeenshire. A Catholic, he at sixteen 
entered the Jesuit College of Braunsberg, but 
absconded in 1653, eventually joining the 
Swedish army during the war with Poland in 
1655. During the next six years he was 
repeatedly captured and every time fought 
for his captors until retaken. In 1661 he 
joined the Russian army and rose to high 
rank. Although he was sent on missions to 
Britain in 1665 and 1685, he did not succeed 
in his desire to return to Scotland perman- 
ently. Under Tsar Peter the Great he was 
made general in 1688, crushed a conspiracy 
in 1689 and a serious revolt in 1698. See his 
abridged Diary (ed. Robertson, 1859). 

(8) Robert (1580-1661), Scottish carto- 
grapher, of Straloch, along with his son, 
James (c. 1615-86), who was minister of 
Rothiemay, Banffshire, revised and edited 
Pont’s Scottish maps for Blaeu’s Atlas. The 
son also wrote Scots Affairs 1624-51 (Spalding 
Club, 1841). — A grandson, Robert (1665- 
1732), founded a boys’ school at Aberdeen. 

(9) Sir Robert (1647-1704), Scottish 
inventor and reputed warlock, of Gordons- 
toun, Moray, corresponded with Sir Robert 
Boyle (q.v.) the chemist and designed a pump 
for raising water. 

GORDON-CUMMING, (1) Constance 
Frederica (1837-1924), British traveller and 
author, sister of (2), born at Alt>rre, Moray, 
wrote sprightly and entertaining works 
including At Home in Fiji (1881), China 
(1885), Memories (1904-05), &c. 

(2) Roualeyn George (1820-66), British 
lion-hunter, brother of (1), educated at Eton, 
entered the Madras Cavalry (1838), served 
for a time in Canada, and joined the Cape 
Mounted Rifles (1843); but soon resigned 
his commission, and engaged in those famous 
hunting exploits narrated in his Five Years of 
a HunteFs Life (1850). 

GORE, (1) Catherine Grace Frances, nie 
Moody (1799-1861), English novelist, born 
at East Retford, Notts, was a prolific and 
immensely popular writer of novels, mainly 
of fashionable life, such as The Bankefs Wife 
(1843), &c. 

(2) Charles (1853-1932), Anglican theolo- 
gian, nephew of the 4th Earl of Arran, was 
educated at Harrow and Oxford, became 
fellow of Trinity College, Oxford in 1875 
and first principal of Pusey House in 1884. 
His contribution to Lux Mundi (1889) 
abandoned the strict tractarian view of 
biblical inspiration, and his Bampton 
Lectures (1891) were equally controversial. 
He founded at Pusey House in 1892 the 
Community of the Resurrection, became 
bishop successively of Worcester (1901), 
Birmingham (1904), Oxford (1911-19). See 
Life by G. L. Prestige (1935) and study by 
Ramsay (1955). 
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GORCAS. ™i- i 

American militaiy doctor bo^ rubseq^ent social novels and dramas were 

estabbshed a great reputation P greatly weakened by long tendentious dis- 

ologist by I^aK Sssions on the meaning of life. His auto- 

m Havana in biographical trilogy (1915) contains his best 

Zone before and during constr Involved in strikes and imorisoned 


waterway. , nci8 

GORGEI, Arthur, gosr gay-ee (1818-1910), 
Hungarian rebel soldier, bom at Toporez in 
North Hungary, during the revolt ot 1845 
Simpelled /elldchich and his 10,000 poats 
to capitulate at Ozora (Octopr 7), but 
was driven back by Windischgratz. As 
Hungarian commander-in-chief he relievea 
Komom by inflicting a series of severe 
defeats on the Austrians, practically driving 


writing. Involved in strikes and imprisoned 
in 1905, he lived abroad until 1914 and then 
engaged in revolutionary propaganda. From 
1922 to 1928 he lived abroad again on account 
of his health, but then returned a whole- 
hearted supporter of the Soviet rdgime. He 
sponsored ‘ social realism ’ as the official 
school in Soviet literature and art. See 
Lives by Dillon (1902), A. Kaun (1932), 
Hplztman (1948). 


fh.™ ouTof M almost GORRES, Johann Joseph von, (1776. 

them out ot the county, inuusi ^ German writer, born at Coblenz, in 

constently g. toAQ accepted 1812 became the literary centre of the 

thrStrf of war, ’but by^Slays Md national movement Denouncing absolutism 
eSoS^e enemy gained numerous with great energy ho angered the Prussian 
idvaSaees and Gorget was repeatedly government, and had to flee the counlry 
defeated ’On August 11. he was nominated (1820). In 1827 he was made prolepor of 
Stor and two days later sunendered with Literature at Munich, where he devoted 
hir Sy of 24,000 men to the Russian himself to literature and coiitroyersial 
T?iirU<TPr nt Vilaf^os near Arad, theology. His chief work was his Chrmhche 
rSfwS’ taprifoned WagSt but Mysti\mi). See Lives by Galland (1S76L 
eventually set free and returned to Hungary Schulz (1902), Schollborg (1913). Stein (19281 

and studies by Sepp (1876), Berger (1921). 

GORGES, Sir Ferdinand, gor'jes (c. 1566- GORST, (1) Sir Eldon (1861-1911), son of (3), 
16471 Enalish colonizer in America, was was from 1907 consul-general in Egypt. 
Tor^^t Son in He founded (2) Harold (186^1950), English author, 

two Plymouth companies (1606-19 and son of (3), was parliamentary correspondent, 
1620-35) for planting lands in New England, lectured and wrote biographies, religious and 
in 1639 received a charter constituting him political essays and collaborated with 
proprietor of Maine, and died at Bristol. Gertrude Warren in Compromised, a modern 
His grandson sold his rights to Massachusetts masque (1902). 

rtis^granosonsoiu autobiography ( 1347 ) and (3) Sir John Eldon (1835-1916), English 
study by H. S. Barrage (1923), politician, born at Preston, became a popular 

GORGIAS,gu/7>£-iz.y(c.485-c.380B.c.), Greek civil commissioner in the Maori counlry in 
sophist, sceptical philosopher and rhetorician. New Zealand, was called to the bur in 1865 
born at Leontini, Sicily, came to Athens as and entered parliament, a staunch supporter 
ambassador in 427, and, settling in Greece, of Disraeli, later joined the Fourth Party led 
won wealth and fame as a peripatetic teacher by Randolph Churchill, was knighted in 1885 
of eloquence. He maintained the Eleatic and ultimately joined the Liberal Party. He 
paradoxes of nihilism, that nothing exists held several ministerial offices, including that 
and that even if it did it would be unknowable of solicitor-general ( 1 885-86), 


and certainly incommunicable as knowledge GORT, John Standish Surtees Prendergast 
from one man to another. A short summary Vereker, 6th Viscount (1886-1946), British 


of his treatise on nature is preserved. Plato’s 
dialogue Gorgias is written against him. See 
Diels-Kranz, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker 
(1935). 

GORHAM, George ComeUus (1787-1857), 
Anglican divine, bom at St Neots and a 
fellow of Queens’ College, Cambridge, was 
in 1847, for denying unconditional regenera- 
tion in baptism, refused institution to the 
living of Brampford Speke, Devon, by the 
Bishop of Exeter and afterwards (1849) by 
the Court of Arches, but in the end (1851) 
was instituted following reversal of the 
decision by the judicial committee of the 
Privy Council. See study by Nies (1951). 

GORING. See Goering. 

GORKY, Maxim, is the pen-name of Aleksei 
Maksimovich Peshkov (1868-1936), Russian 
novelist, hom at Nizhni Novgorod (now 
Gorky), and successively pedlar, scullery-boy, 
gardener, dock-hand, tramp and writer. His 
early -work was in a romantic theatrical vein, 
glorifying the unusual, with "vividly-drawn 
characters, mostly of tramps and down-and- 


field-marshal (1943), served in the First 
World War (V.C. 1918} and in the Second 
was commander-in-chief of the British forces 
overwhelmed in the initial German victories 
of 1940, Afterwards he was governor of 
Gibraltar (1941-42) and of Malta from 
1942 till 1944, when he became high com- 
missioner for Palestine and Transjordan, 
GORTON, Samuel (1592-1677), English 
colonist, founder of the obscure and extinct 
sect of ‘ Gortonites was born at Gorton, 
Lancashire, and emigrated in 1636 to New 
England, where he died at Warwick. 
GORTSCHAKOFF. See Gorchakov. 
GOSCHEN, George Joachim Goschen, 1st 
Viscount, go'shen (1831-1907), British states- 
man, was the son of a London merchant of 
German extraction. In 1863 he published 
The Theory of Foreign Exchanges, and became 
Liberal M.P. for the City of London, holding 
office as vice-president of the Board of Trade 

S I 865), chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
1866), president of the Poor-law Board 
1868), and head of the Admiralty (1871-74). 
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He regulated Egyptian finances (1876), and 
as ambassador extraordinary to the Porte 
(1880) induced Turkey to fulfil her treaty 
obligations to Greece. Opposing Home 
Rule, he was Unionist chancellor of the 
Exchequer (1887-92), and in 1888 converted 
part of the National Debt; he was first lord 
of the Admiralty (1895-99). See Life by 
A. D. Elliot (1911), and Letters (ed. Colson, 
1947). His brother. Sir William Edward 
Goschen (1847-1924), was British ambassador 
at Berlin (1908-14). 

GOSS, Sir John (1800-80), English composer 
of anthems (among them * O Taste and See ’), 
glees, &c., was bom at Fareham, Hants, and 
was organist of St Paul’s from 1838 to 1872, 
when he was knighted. 

GOSSE, (1) Sir Edmund William (1845-1928), 
English poet and critic, son of (2), whose 
character and beliefs he described in Father 
and Son (1907), was bom in London, educated 
privately, became assistant-librarian in the 
British Museum (1867-75), translator to the 
Board of Trade (1875-1904) and finally 
librarian to the House of Lords (1904-14). 
He published two volumes of poems. On Viol 
and Flute (1873) and Collected Poems (1911). 
His Studies in the Literature of Northern 
Europe (1879), &c.. first introduced Ibsen to 
English readers. He also wrote on Congreve 
(1888), Donne (1899), Jeremy Taylor (1904), 
Sir Thomas Browne (1905), Swinburne (19 17), 
and Malherbe (1920), although his special 
field was Seventeenth-century Studies (1897). 
He received honorary degrees from many 
European universities and was knighted in 
1925. See Life by Charteris (1931). 

(2) Philip Henry (1810-88), English 
naturalist, father of (1), born at Worcester, 
went to North America in 1827 and became 
a professional naturalist in Jamaica. His 
Manual of Marine Zoology (1855-56), 
written on his return to England, opened up 
a new branch of science. His best-known 
work was the Romance of Natural History 
(1860-62). See Life by his son (1890). 

GOT, Frangois Jules Edmond, go (1822-1901), 
French actor, was born at Lignerolles (Ornc), 
and in 1844 made his debut. From 1850 to 
1866 he was a member of the Comddie 
Frangaise. He received the cross of the 
Legion of Honour in 1881. 

GOTHARDT, M. See Grunewald, M. 

GOTTFRIED VON STRASSBURG (fl. 1200), 
German poet, wrote the masterly German 
version of the legend of Tristan and Isolde, 
based on the Anglo-Norman poem by Thomas 
(q.v.), a work of lyrical beauty imbued with a 
profound psychological insight. He is also 
noteworthy as an early exponent of literary 
criticism, having left appraisals of the work 
of poets of the period. See editions by Closs 
(1944) and Ranke (1946). 

GOTTHARD, or Godehard, St (c. 961-1038), 
German monk, born in Bavaria, in 1022 
became Bishop of Hildesheim. 

GOTTHELF, Jeremias. See Bixzius. 

GOTTSCHALK. See Hincmar. 

GOTTSCHALL, Rudolf von, -shahl (1823- 
1909), German author, was born at Breslau. 
A keen Liberal, he produced two volumes of 
I)olitical verse (1842-43). From 1864 he 
lived in Leipzig and edited Brockhaus*sche 


Blatter and Unsere Zeit. He also wrote_ a 
comedy entitled Pitt undFox (1854), tragedies 
and historical novels. See his autobiography 
(1898). 

GOTTSCHED, Johann Christoph (1700-66), 
German man of letters, born at Judithenkirch 
near Konigsberg, in 1730 became professor 
of Philosophy and Poetry at Leipzig, and in 
1734 of Logic and Metaphysics. Gottsched 
laboured to improve his mother-tongue as a 
literary vehicle, and to reform the German 
drama by banishing buffoonery and raising 
the style and tone. But he became pedantic 
and vain, and manifested a petty jealousy of 
all literary authority save his own, opposing 
Bodmer and pooh-poohing Lessing, His 
drama. The Dying Cato (1732), notwith- 
standing its immense success, is sadly barren. 
See German works by Danzel (1848), 
Breitmaier (1879), Bernays (1880), Reicke 
(1892) and Krause (1894). 

GOTTWALD, Element, got'valt (1896-1953), 
Czech politician, was born at Dedice, 
Moravia. In the First World War he fought 
with the Austro-Hungarian Army. He then 
joined the Communist Party, whose secretary- 
general he became in 1927. He opposed the 
Munich Agreement of 1938 and later went to 
Moscow, where he was trained for eventual 
office. In 1945 he became, as a Communist 
leader, vice-premier in the Czech Provisional 
Government. Prime minister in 1946, he 
carried out in February 1948 the Communist 
coup d’dtat which averted a defeat for his 
party at the polls. In June he became 
president. Strong in the support of Moscow, 
whose line he followed closely, he established 
a complete dictatorship in Czechoslovakia. 

G6TZ von BERLICHINGEN, gats fort 
berTiKK-ing-en (1480-1562), German con- 
dottiere nicknamed ‘ with the iron-hand * 
because of a steel replacement for his right 
hand lost in the siege of Landshut (1505), 
born at Jaxthausen in Wurttemherg, from 
1497 onwards was involved in continual 
feuds, in which he displayed both lawless 
daring and chivalrous magnanimity. Twice 
he was put under the ban of the empire — in 
1512 for plundering a band of Niirnbcrg 
merchants, and in 1516 for carrying off 
Philip of Waldeck and holding him to ransom. 
He fought for Duke Ulrich of Wiirttemberg 
(1519) against the Swabian league, and after 
his heroic defence of Mockmiihl was taken 
prisoner. In the Peasants’ War of 1525 he 
led a section of the insurgents, was captured 
by the Swabian league, kept a prisoner at 
Augsburg for two years, and sentenced to 
perpetual imprisonment. He was only freed 
on the dissolution of the league in 1540. 
In 1542 he was fighting in Hungary against 
the Turks, and in 1544 in France. He died 
in his castle of Hornberg. He wrote an 
autobiography, published by Pistorius (1731), 
on which Goethe grounded the drama 
translated by Scott. 

GOUDIMEL, Claude, goo-dee-me/ (1507-72), 
French composer of masses, motets, chansons 
and psalm-tunes, was born at Besangon, 
taught music at Rome, and perished at 
Lyons as a Huguenot just after the massacre 
of St Bartholomew. 

GOUGH, gof (1) Hugh Gough, 1st Viscount 
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(1779-1869), British soldier, born at Woods- 
town, County Limerick, served at the Cape, 
in the West Indies, through the Peninsular 
war, and in India; and in 1838 was made 
commander-in-chief of the forces sent against 
China- After storming Canton and forcing 
the Yangtze-Kiang, he compelled the Chinese 
to sign the treaty of Nanking (1842). In 
1843 he defeated the Mahrattas. In the 
Sikh war in 1845 he worsted the enemy in the 
battles of Mudki, Firozshah and Sobraon, 
for which he was given a peerage. In 1848 
the Sikhs renewed the war, but were again 
defeated by Gough at Ramnagar, Chillian- 
walla, and Gujerat, victories which resulted 
in the annexation of the Punjab. Created a 
baronet in 1842, Baron Gough in 1846, 
Viscount Gough in 1849, and a field-marshal 
in 1862, he died near Dublin. See the Life 
by Rait (1903) and Sir C. Gough’s Sikh Wars 
(1897). 

(2) John (1757-1825), English blind botanist 
and mathematician, lost his sight through 
smallpox at three, and was bom and died at 
Kendal. John Dalton and William Whewell 
were his pupils. 

GOUJON, Jean, goo-zhd (c. 1510-68), the 
foremost French sculptor of the 1 6th century. 
His finest work includes Diana reclining by a 
Stag^ in the Louvre; the reliefs for the 
Fountain of the Innocents, also in the 
Louvre; the monument to the Duke of 
Breze in Rouen Cathedral; and several 
reliefs in the Louvre, where he worked 
(1555-62). He was a Huguenot, but seems 
to have died before the Bartholomew 
massacre in 1572. 

GOULD, goold, (1) Benjamin Apthorp (1824- 
1896), American astronomer, born in Boston, 
Mass., educated at Harvard and Gottingen, 
founded the Astronomical Journal (1849-61), 
v'as director of the Dudley Observatory at 
Albany (1856-59) and in 1866 determined, 
by aid of the submarine cable, the difference 
in longitude between Europe and America. 
He helped to found and was director from 
1868 of the national observatory at Cordoba, 
Argentina. His Uranometry of the Southern 
Heavens complemented Argelander’s Atlas 
of the northern. 

(2) Sabine Baring-. See Baring-Gould. 

(3) Sir Francis Carruthers (1844-1925), 
English cartoonist and pioneer of ‘ picture 
politics ’ (‘ F. C. G.’), of the Westminster 
Gazette, was bom at Barnstaple, and was 
knighted in 1906. 

(4) Jay (1836-92), American financier, was 
bom at Roxbury, N.Y. He made a survey 
of p^s of the state, engaged in lumbering, 
and in 1857 became Ihe principal shareholder 
in a Pennsylvania bank. He began to buy 
up railroad bonds, started as a broker in 
New York (1859), and was president of the 
Erie railway company till 1872. He died 
unlamented, worth some $100,000,000. 

(5) John (1804-81), English ornithologist, 
bom at Lyme Regis, became curator to the 
Zoological Society’s Museum in 1827. His 
eighteen works include Birds of Europe 
(1832-37), Birds of Australia (184CM-8), 
Birds of Great Britain (1862), &c. His 
remarkably accurate drawings were trans- 
ferred to stone by his wife. During his first 


years at the Zoological Gardens, he was 
assisted by Edward Lear, draughtsman to the 
society. 

(6) Morton (1913- ), American composer, 
born in New York. Gould’s music is national 
in style and exploits the various aspects of 
popular music from both North and South 
America. He has composed three sym- 
phonies and a variety of works in more 
popular style, including a Concerto for Tap- 
dancer. 

(7) Nathaniel (1857-1919), British novelist, 
born in Manchester, became a sports colum- 
nist on a Sydney newspaper, and is remem- 
bered for a long scries of exciting novels of 
the turf. See his autobiographical The Magic 
of Sport (1909). 

GOUNOD, Charles Francois, goo-no (1818- 
1893), French composer, born in Paris, 
June 17, studied at the Conservatoire, and 
in Rome. On his return to Paris he was for a 
tjme organist of the church of the Missions 
JEtrang^res where his earliest compositions, 
chiefly polyphonic in style, were performed; 
one of them, a Messe solennelle, brought him 
into notice. His first opera, Sapho, was 
produced in 1851, and La Honne sanghmte 
in 1854. His comic opera, Le Mddecin 
malgri lui (1858), was a great success; in 
1 859 raised its composer to the foremost 

rank. Fhilimon et Baucis followed in 1860; 
in 1862, La Reine de Saba (or Irdne) ; in 1864, 
Mireille; in 1867, Rorndo et Juliette', He 
also published masses, hymns and anthems, 
and was popular as a song-writer. His 
oratorio, The Redemption, was produced at 
the Birmingham Festival in 1882; its sequel, 
Mors et Vita, at Brussels in 1886. He Hod to 
England during the Franco- Prussian war 

ra . He was a member of the Institute 
and a commander of the Legion of 
Honour (1877). Flo died at St Cloud, 
October 18, 1893. See Lives by Pagnerre 
(Paris 1890) and Marie Anno do Bovet 
(London 1890). 

GOURKO, Joseph Vasilyevich, Count (1828- 
1901), Russian general, distinguished himself 
by his defence of the Shipka Pass (1877) 
against the Turks. 

GOURMONT, R6my de, goor-rnd (1858- 
1915), French poet, novelist and critic, born 
at Bazoches-en-Houlme, Normandy. Having 
been dismissed from his post at the Biblio- 
theque Nationale, Paris, because of an 
allegedly pro-German article in Mercure de 
France, of which he was a co-founder, he 
lived the life of a recluse. His creative work — 
poetry and novels in the symbolist vogue — is 
cerebral and stylistic, betraying a ‘fin de 
siecle ’ obsession with words as sound more 
than as sense. But his evaluative work, 
which includes Le Livre des masques (1896- 
JS98) and Promenades philosophiques (1905- 
1909), is clear-sighted and individualistic, 
exhibiting scholarship and intellectual curio- 
sity; he has been favourably compared with 
Samte-Beuve. His novels include Sixtine 
(1890) and Un Cosur virginal (1907). See 
I^my Gourmont by Richard Aldington. 
GOW, Niel (1727-1807), Scottish violinist and 
song-writer, born near Dunkeld, composed 
nearly a hundred tunes ; and from his singular 
skill with the bow his name is still a household 
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word in Scotland. — His youngest son, 
Nathaniel (1766-1831), became king’s trum- 
peter for Scotland, bandleader, music- 
publisher of Scottish airs including his own 
which number over 200 — among them 
‘ Caller Herrin’ 

GOWARD, Mary. See Keeley. 

GOWER, John (c. 1325-1408), English poet, 
became blind about 1400. His tomb is in 
St Saviour’s, Southwark. He was a personal 
friend of Chaucer, wrote three large works 
in as many languages: the Speculum Medi- 
tantis, in French verse, long lost and dis- 
covered at Cambridge only in 1898; the 
Vox Clamantis, in Latin elegiacs (1382-84), 
describing the rising under Wat Tyler and 
the long poem entitled Confessio Amantis, 
written in English, perhaps in 1383. There 
are extant also fifty French ballads, written 
by Gower in his youth. The Confessio 
Amantis consists of a prologue and eight 
books, written in 30,000 rhyming octosyllabic 
verses, and largely consists of over a hundred 
stories strung together out of Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses, the Gesta Romanoruin, the 
mediaeval histories of Troy, &c. The best 
editions are by Pauli (1857) and G. C. 
Macaulay (1899-1902). See study by Dodd 
(1913) and C, S. Lewis The Allegory of Love 
(1936). 

GOWERS, Sir Ernest Arthur (1880- ), 

English civil servant, son of Sir William 
Richard (1845-1915) the distinguished neuro- 
logist, was educated at Rugby and Clare 
College, Cambridge, and called to the bar in 
1906. After a distinguished career in the 
civil service he emerged as the champion of 
Plain Words (1948) and A.B.C. of Plain words 
(1951), which manuals have done something 
to rescue the English language from the 
slip-shod habits of its users, not least from 
rampant administrative jargon. 

GO WING, Lawrence Burnett (1918- ), 
English painter and writer on art, born in 
Stoke Newington, studied at the Euston Road 
School with William Coldstream, and his 
impressionist style is often applied to portraits 
e.g. Mrs Roberts in the Tate Gallery, London. 
In 1948 he was appointed professor of Fine 
Art in the University of Durham, and he has 
written studies of Renoir (1947) and Vermeer 
(1952). He was made C.B.E. in 1952. 
GOWRIE, Earl of. See Ruthven. 

GOYA Y LUCIENTES, Francisco Jos6 de, 
gd'ya (1746-1828), Spanish artist, born at 
Fuendetodos. After travelling in Italy, he 
returned to Spain to design for the Royal 
Tapestry works. In 1798 he produced the 
wonderfully-coloured frescoes, incorporating 
scenes from contemporary life, in the Church 
of S. Antonio de la Florida, Madrid, and at 
about the same time the eighty-two satirical 
etchings — The Caprices. By this period he 
had also become a well-known portrait 
painter and was made First Court Painter to 
Charles IV in 1799, painting the Family of 
Charles IV (in the Prado Museum) in the 
following year. The War of Independence 
of 1808 inspired another series of sardonic 
etchings. The Disasters of War (1810-20). 
Goya combined an intense feeling for the 
human drama with a great freedom and 
diversity of method, his satirical aquatints 


and lithographs contrasting sharply with his 
elegant tapestry designs and fashionable, if 
sometimes over-characteristic, portraits. See 
the monographs by C. Poore (1938) and 
P. Gassier (1955), and the Vida y obras de 
Goya (1951) by F. J. Sanchez Cantdn. 
GOZZI, Count Carlo, got' zee (1720-1806), 
Italian dramatist, born at Venice, wrote 
Tartana (1757), a satirical poem against 
Goldoni; a very popular comedy, Fiaba deW 
amore delle tre Melarance (1761); and 
several similar ‘ dramatic fairy-tales the 
best-known, from Schiller’s translation of it, 
being Turandot. See his Memoirs (1797; 
trans. 1889) and Life by Mantovani (1926). — 
His brother, Count Gasparo (1713-86), edited 
two journals in Venice, and was press censor 
there. Among his works are 11 Mondo 
morale (1760) and Letter e famigliari (1755). 
See Life by Magrini (1883). 

GOZZOLI, Benozzo, got' zo dee properly 
Benozzo di Lese (c. 1420-97), Italian painter, 
was born at Florence and became a pupil of 
Fra Angelico. At Montefalco (1450-52) he 
painted a Virgin (now in the Lateran) and a 
series of frescoes for the monastery of S. 
Francesco. At Florence (1456-64) he 
adorned the Palazzo Riccardi with scriptural 
subjects, including his famous Journey of 
the Magi in which Florentine councillors 
accompanied by members of the Medici 
family appear, and painted similar frescoes 
at San Gimignano (1464-67), and in the 
Campo Santo at Pisa (1468-84). See 
monographs by Stokes (1904) and (in French) 
Mengin (1909). 

GRAAF, Regnier de (1641-73), Dutch 
physician and anatomist, was born at 
Schoonhoven, and practised at Delft, In 
1663 he wrote a famous treatise on the 
pancreatic juice, in 1672 discovered the 
Graafian vesicles of the female ovary. 
GRABBE, Christian Dietrich, grah'be (1801- 
1836), German dramatist, born and died at 
Detmold, a precursor of Realism, wrote 
powerful tragedies on the lives of Don Juan 
and Faust (1 822), Kaiser Friedrich Barbarossa 
(1829), Napoleon (1831), Hannibal (1835), 
&c. See Lives by Ziegler (1855) and Gieben 
(1914). 

GRACCHUS, grak'koQs, a famous Roman 
family to which belonged Tiberius Sempronius 
(slain 212 b.c.), a distinguished opponent of 
Hannibal in the second Punic war; and 
another Tiberius Sempronius (born about 
210 B.C.), who conquered the Celtiberians and 
pacijfied Spain. His wife, ComeUa, daughter 
of Scipio Africanus, bore him the two famous 
brothers, the Gracchi: 

(1) Caius Sempronius (c. 159-121 B.c.), 
Roman statesman, at the time of the death 
of his brother (2) was serving in Spain under 
Scipio Africanus. He was elected to the 
tribuneship in 123 and 122. His fiirst measure 
was to renew his brother’s agrarian law; and 
to relieve the immediate misery of the poor, 
he employed them upon new roads through- 
out Italy. But by a senatorial intrigue his 
colleague Livius Drusus was bribed to 
undermine his influence by surpassing him 
in the liberality of his measures, Caius was 
rejected from a third tribuneship, and the 
senate began to repeal his enactments. Caius 
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appearing in the Foruin to make opposition, 
a fearful riot ensued, in which 3000 of his 
partisans were slain; he himself held aloof 
from the fight, but was compelled to nee 
with a smgle slave, who first slew his master 
and then himself. The commons saw too 
late their folly, and endeavoured to atone for 
their crime by erecting statues to the brothers. 
Their mother survived them long, and on her 
tomb the Roman people inscribed ‘ Cornelia, 
mother of the Gracchi 

(2) Tiberius Sempronius (16S-133 b.c.), in 
137 served as quaestor in Spain, where the 
kindly remembrance of his father enabled him 
to gain better terms from the Numantines 
for 20,000 conquered Roman soldiers. The 
hopeless poverty of thousands of the Roman 
citizens weighed on the mind of Gracchus, 
and he began an agitation for reform. 
Elected tribune in 133, he reimposed the 
agrarian law of Licinius Stolo, requisitioned 
all land held in excess and distributed it in 
allotments to the poor. His deposition of 
his fellow tribune Marcus Octavius, who had 
vetoed his proposal, threatened to undermine 
the authority of the senate. When Attalus, 
King of Pergamus, died and bequeathed his 
wealth to the Roman people, Gracchus 
proposed that it should be divided among the 
poor, to enable them to stock their newly- 
acquired farms. But he was accused of 
having violated the sacred character of the 
tribuneship by the deposition of his colleague 
Caecina; thousands of the fickle mob 
deserted him; and during the next election 
for the tribuneship he, with three hundred of 
his friends, was murdered. 

GRACE, WilHam Gilbert (1848-1915), English 
cricketer, bom at Downend near Bristol. 
By 1864 he was playing cricket for Gloucester 
County, and was chosen for the Gentlemen v. 
the Players at sixteen. The acquisition of a 
medical degree in 1879, and a practice in 
Bristol, was not allowed to inhibit his love of 
bat and ball. He toured Canada, the U.S. 
and Australia, twice captaining the English 
team. By 1895 he had scored a hundred 
centuries; and the tribute subscribed for in 
that year, in recognition of his services to the 
game, came to over £5000. See books by 
Brownlee (1895) and Darwin (1934) and 
contemporary Wisden’s Almanacs. 

GRACIAN, Baltasar, grak-thyahn' (1601-58), 
Spanish writer and philosopher, born at 
Belmonte near Calatayud, in Aragon, joined 
the Jesuits as a youth and became a preacher 
and teacher in N.E. Spain and finally head 
of the College of Tarragona. As one would 
expect, his work is didactic, imbued with 
Jesuit ideology, a system of practical ethics, 
the object being to guide the reader so that 
he learns how to adapt means to ends, how 
to shake off puerile illusions, and gradually 
become master of himself and his destiny. 
Thus Jlero (1637), The Palitician (1640), 
The Man of Discretion (1646), The Manual 
Oracle and Art of Prudence (1647) reveal a 
contrived pattern to demonstrate the ideal 
qualities that go to make up these types. 
Gracian’s most important work, however, is 
a long allegorical novel, El Criticon (1650, 
1657), in which he sums up civilization as 
seen through the eyes of a savage. It is 
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written in the affected, premeditated and 
polished style, known as Gorgottism, far 
removed from the rhythms of everyday 
speech, and hence it has become mainly a 
work for scholars. Sec study by A. F. G. 
Bell (1921). 

GRAEBE, Karl, gray' he (1841-1927), German 
organic chemist, born at Frankfurt-am-Main, 
with Liebermann first synthesized alizarin 
from anthraqiiinone (1869). 

GRAFE, Albrecht von, grayfe (1828-70), 
German oculist, was born and died in Berlin. 
He introduced a new classification of eye 
ciiso3.sos 

GRAFTON, (1) Augustus Henry Fitzroy, 3rd 
Duke of (1735-1811), English statesman, a 
descendant of Charles H, came into notice in 
1763 in the opposition to Bute, and was 
secretary of state under Rockingham 
(1765-66). In July 1766 Pitt became premier 
and Earl of Chatham, making Grafton first 
lord of the Treasury; but owing to Chat- 
ham’s illness Grafton had to undertake the 
duties of premier from September 1767. He 
resigned in 1770, but was lord privy seal 
under North (1771-75) and in the new Rock- 
ingham ministry (1782-83). Ifiough pos- 
sessed of more honesty of purpose than the 
invectives of Junius would have us believe, he 
had a weakness for the fair sex and for the 
turf which often distracted him from more 
urgent business. Sec his Autobiography (ed. 
Anson 3898). 

(2) Richard (c. 1513-c. 1572), Englishprintcr 
and historian, began as a grocer, went 
to Antwerp in 1537 and there printed the 
Matthews Bible, the revised Coverdalc and 
the ‘ Great ’ (folio) Bible. He became 
printer to Edward VI, produced the Book of 
Common Prayer (1549), but fell into disfavour 
for printing Lady Jane Grey’s proclamation. 
He also wrote three histories of England, and 
sat in parliament. 

GRAHAM, (1) Billy (Williara Franklin) (1918- 
), American evangelist, conducted highly 
organized revivalist campaigns not only in 
the U.S.A. but in Britain, as at Harringay 
(1954) and Glasgow (1955). See his Peace 
with God (1954) and Burnham, Mission 
Accomplished (1956). 

(2) Dougal (c. 1724-79), Scottish ballad 
and chap-book writer, born at Rap loch near 
Stirling, followed Prince Charlie’s army and 
wrote a metrical eyewitness account of the 
campaign. He was appointed bellman of 
Glasgow about 1770. Of his rambling 
ballads, the best known are John Hieland- 
man's Remarks on Glasgow and Turnim- 
spike, 

(3) Ennis. See Moles worth, Mary 
Louisa. 

(4) James (1745-94), Scottish quack-doctor, 
born and died in Edinburgh, studied medicine 
there, but did not graduate although he 
styled himself ‘ Dr Graham After several 
years abroad he set up practice first in 
Bristol (1774) then Bath (1775) and finally 
also in London, where he established 

temples of health and hymen ’ and pre- 
scribed remedies and lectured. He put his 
patients on a ‘ magnetic throne into 
electrically charged baths or into ‘ celestial 
beds . Although denounced as a quack and 
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frequently imprisoned, he became fashion- 
able, his clientele including the Prince of 
Wales and the Duchess of Devonshire. In 
1781, it is alleged, he exhibited Emma Lyon, 
later Lady Hamilton, as the ‘ Goddess of 
Health In 1783 he was arrested in Edin- 
burgh after writing articles in support of his 
lectures, which had been prohibited, under 
a forged eminent name. In 1790 he indulged 
in ‘ earth bathing % turned religious and 
styled himself ‘ the servant of the Lord 
O.W.L.’ (Oh wonderful love ’)• His pam- 
phlets and extravagant advertisements reveal 
him as an ‘ admass ’ man born two centuries 
before his time. 

(5) Sir James Robert George, Bart. (1792- 
1861), British statesman, was born at 
Netherby in Cumberland, June 1, and 
educated at Westminster and Christ Church, 
Oxford. In 1813 he became private secretary 
to the British minister in Sicily. He entered 
parliament as a Whig in 1826, supported 
Catholic emancipation and the Reform Bill- 
Earl Grey made him (1830) first lord of the 
Admiralty; but in 1834 he resigned over the 
Irish Church question, and in 1841 became 
home secretary under Peel. In 1844 he 
issued a warrant for opening the letters of 
Mazzini, and the information thus obtained 
was communicated to the Austrian minister. 
His high-handed dealing with the Scottish 
Church increased the troubles which ended 
in the Disruption of 1843. He gave Peel 
warm support in carrying the Corn Law 
Repeal Bill, and resigned (1846) as soon as 
it was carried. On Peel’s death in 1850 h© 
became leader of the Pcelites, and in 1852-55 
was first lord of the Admiralty in the 
Coalition ministry. He retired in 1857, and 
died October 26. See Lives by Torrens 
(1863), Lonsdale (1868) and C. S. Parker 
(1907). 

(6) John, of Claverhouse. See Dundee. 

(7) Robert. See Cunning hame Graham 

( 1 ). 

(8) Robert Bontine Cimninghame. See 
CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM (2). 

(9) Stephen (1884- ), British traveller 

and writer, travelled widely in Scandinavia, 
Russia, Central Asia, Middle and Near East, 
served in the first World War and returned 
to a life of travel in South America and 
Russia, contributing to The Times and 
publishing numerous books of his travels, 
particularly on Russia, including lives of 
Peter the Great (1929), Stalin (1931) and 
Ivan the Terrible (1932), Summing up on 
Russia (1951) and Pay as You Run (1955), 

(10) Thomas (1805-69), Scottish chemist 
and physicist, born in Glasgow, became in 
1830 professor of Chemistry at Glasgow, and 
in 1837 at University College, London. In 
1855 he was appointed master of the Mint- 
Elected an F-R.S. in 1836, he was one of the 
founders of physical chemistry. His resear- 
ches on the molecular diffusion of gases 
led him to formulate the law ‘ that the diffu- 
sion rate of gases is inversely as the square 
root of their density He discovered the 
properties of colloids and their separation by 
dialysis. See Life by Dr Angus Smith (1884). 

(11) Thomas. See Lynedoch (Lord). 

GRAHAME, (1) James (1765-1811), Scottish 


poet, was born at Glasgow, became an 
advocate, then curate in the Church of 
England at Sedgefield, Durham, and wrote 
Mary Queen of ScotSy a dramatic poem 
(1801), The Sabbath (1804), &c., of which the 
latter in its tender devotional feeling and 
felicity in describing quiet Scottish scenery 
is not unworthy of Cowper. 

(2) Kenneth (1859-1922), Scottish author, 
horn at Edinburgh, entered the Bank of 
England in 1879, became its secretary in 1898 
and retired for health reasons in 1908. His 
early work, Pagan Papers (1893), The Golden 
Age (1895) and Dream Days (1898), revealed 
a remarkably subtle, delicate and humorous 
sympathy with the child mind. His Wind in 
the Willows (1908), with its quaint riverside 
characters. Rat, Mole, Badger and Toad, 
has become a children’s classic. His early 
story. The Reluctant Dragon, was made into 
a Walt Disney film in 1943. See Lives and 
studies by P. R. Chalmers (1933), D. M. 
Fyrth (1937) and P. Green (1959). 

GRAHAME- WHITE, Claude (1879-1959), 
English aviator and engineer, the first to be 
granted a British certificate of proficiency in 
aviation, ran the first British flying school, 
formed in 1910 his company to build aircraft, 
and published books on the aeroplane and 
flying. 

GltAINGER, Percy (1882- ), Australian 

composer and pianist, born in Melbourne, 
studied under Pabst and Busoni, and settled 
in the U.S.A. in 1915. He was a friend and 
admirer of Greig, whose example he followed 
in championing the revival of folk-music, 
which forms a basis of much of his work. 
His Molly on the Shore, Mock Morris and 
Shepherds Hey are examples of his skilful use 
of traditional dance themes. 

GRAM, Hans Christian Joachim (1853-1938), 
Danish bacteriologist, established in 1884 a 
testing method for bacteria, distinguishing 
the Gram-positive from the Gram-negative. 

GRAMONT, or Grammont, Philibert, Comte 
de, gra-md (1621-1707), French courtier, 
while still young served under Condd and 
Turenne, and became a favourite at the court 
of Louis XIV, but his gallantries brought 
him exile from France in 1662. He found 
congenial society among the merry profligates 
of the court of Charles 11 of England. Here, 
after many adventures, he married, but not 
without compulsion, Elizabeth Hamilton 
(1641-1708), with whom he afterwards 
returned to France. At eighty he inspired his 
M^moires of the * amorous intrigues ’ at 
Charles’s court, or revised them when written 
by his brother-in-law. Count Anthony 
Hamilton (q.v.). The book is a singular 
revelation of a world of villainy, written with 
equal grace and vigour. It was first printed 
anonymously in 1713. See translation by 
P. Quennell (1930). 

GRANBY, John Manners, Marquis of (1721 - 
1770), the eldest son of the Duke of Rutland, 
was returned as M.P. for Grantham in 1742. 
Hastily commissioned at the time of the ’45 
Jacobite rebellion, he subsequently served on 
the Duke of Cumberland’s staff, reaching 
substantive major-general’s rank in 1755. 
As colonel of " The Blues ’ and second-in- 
command of the British Horse at Minden 
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Tie was a furious but impotent witness (1769). and insisted ‘on the utility of a 
failure to lead the collection of engraved portraits’. His 
°i^to artfon ' which earned his advice, led to extraordinary zeal m. collecting 
cavalry mto action, w portraits, and grangerized copies were 

S Incompetent • > 1760 Granby, at embellished with engravings gaUicred from 

the head of his cheering squadrons, triuir^ DF CASSAGNAC See Ca*? 

phantly redeemed the cavalry s tarnished CASbAGMAC. bet Cas- 

^putation with the spectacular^ GRANT, G) Sir Alexander (1826™84), British 

Warburg. , „ acclaimed, educationist, born at Now York, educated at 

sneering phrase, was eve^hMe a^ctam^ Harrow and Balliol College, Oxford, was 

Z ^ Zd^ce succeediM elected a fellow of Oriel in 1849 and edited 

of the Ordnai^ succeeams tn^ the £//hc 5 of Aristotle (1857). He succeeded 

riZua iust°Zd ever-diligent for the as tenth baronet in 1856, became inspector 
of h?s Zons-^urin® the Seven of schools at Madras in 1858, professor of 
YeaS- War helpent £60,000 on his command History in Elphinstonc College, Bombay, its 
in harness at the time of his principal, vice-chancellor ol Bombay Umver- 
Jt/ioittfinmo See Life bv 'Walter sity, and in 1868 principal of Edinburgh 
^ U^ersity where he helped to found L 

V GATVfPINA Enriflue (1868— medical school. 

1916) Spanish composer and pianist, born (2) Anne (1755-1^38), Scottish poetess ancl 
at Linda, studied at Barcelona and at Paris, essayist, born m Glasgow, the daughter of 
Wi- GArnnnSd Snanish dances, and his Duncan M‘Vicar, an army olhcer, was m 
Goyescas for the pianoforte are his most America 17^-68, and in 1779 married the 
SSornnHshed works. He was drowned when Rev. James Grant, minister ol Utggan. Left 
the channel steamer Sussex was torpedoed by a widow in 1801, she published (1803), 

the Germans, March 24. See Life by Villalba Letters from the Mowi ams (1806), Super-^ 

stitions of the Highlanders (18U), &c. In 
GRA3?ib, Sarah Frances Elizabeth Clarke) 1825 she received a pension of £50 through 
(1862-1943), British novelist, was born of the influence of Sir Walter Scott, who when 
English parentage at Donaghadee. At he heard that she had expected £100, ob- 
sixteen she married an army doctor, D. C. served: ; A starving , dog will eat a dirty 
MTali (d. 1898). In 1923 and from 1925 pudding . Sec memoir by her son (1844). 

to 1929 she was mayoress of Bath. Her (3) Charles. See Glenelg, Lord 

reputation rests chiefly on The Heavenly (4) Duncan James Corrowr (1885- ), 

(1893), (1898), &c., in which British painter, born at Rothicmurchus, 

she skilfully handles sex problems. Her Inverness. He studied at the Westminster and 
later works, including The Winged Victory Slade Schools, in Italy and Pans, and was 
(1916) are advocacies of feminine emancipa- associated with Roger Fry’s Omega Work- 
JjQji shops, and later with the London Group. 

GRANDI, Dino, Count (1895- ), Italian His works, mainly landscapes, portraits 

politician and diplomat, bom at Mordano, and still-life, owe something to the influence 
studied law and became one of the fascist of Roger Fry and C6zannc, but ho has also 
quadrumvirs after the march on Rome designed textiles, pottery, &c. His Girl at 
(1922), He was Mussolini’s foreign minister the piano is in the Tate Gallery, London. See 
G929-32), and as ambassador to London studies by R. Mortimer (1944) and Roger Fry 
unsuccessfully warned the duce of British (1923). . . 

opposition to the Abyssinian invasion (1935). (5) Sir Francis (1 803-78), Scottish painter, 

He declined in favour with the formation of brother of (8) and fourth son of Francis 
the Berlin-Rome axis. He moved the vote Grant of Kilgraston, Perthshire, was born in 
in the Fascist grand council which brought Edinburgh, read for the bar but became one 
about MussoUni’s resignation (1943). He of the leading portrait painters of his day. 
was created count in 1937. His portrait groups were in great demand, 

GRANDTOLXE, gra-veel, the pseudonym of such as the Meet of H.M, Stagliounds and 
Jean Ignace Isidore Gerard (1803-47), French the Melton Hunt executed for the Duke of 
caricaturist and book-illustrator, who was Wellington. He became P.R.A. in 1866 and 


sneering phrase, was everywhere acclaimed, 
and in 1763 was appointed master-general 
of the Ordnance, succeeding the aged 
Ligonier as commander-in-chief in 1766. 
Charitable, just and ever-diligent for the 
welfare of his troops— during the Seven 
Years’ War he spent £60,000 on his command 
—he was still in harness at the time of his 
premature death in 1770. See Life by Walter 
Evelyn Manners (18981 _ ^ .,0^0 

GRANADOS Y CAMPINA, Enrique (1868- 
1916), Spanish composer and pianist, born 
at Lerida, studied at Barcelona and at Pans. 
He composed Spanish dances, and his 
Goyescas for the pianoforte are his most 
accomplished works. He was drowned when 
the channel steamer Sussex was torpedoed by 
the Germans, March 24. See Life by Villalba 

GRAND, Sarah (nee Frances Elizabeth Clarke) 
(1862-1943), British novelist, was born of 
English parentage at Donaghadee. At 
sixteen she married an army doctor, D. C. 
MTali (d. 1898). In 1923 and from 1925 
to 1929 she was mayoress of Bath. Her 
reputation rests chiefly on The Heavenly 
Twins (1893), Beth Book (1898), &c., in which 
she skilfully handles sex problems. Her 
later works, including The Winged Victory 
(1916), are advocacies of feminine emancipa- 
tion. 

GRANDI, Dino, Count (1895- ), Italian 

politician and diplomat, bom at Mordano, 
studied law and became one of the fascist 
quadrumvirs after the march on Rome 
(1922), He was Mussolini’s foreign minister 
(1929-32), and as ambassador to London 
unsuccessfully warned the duce of British 
opposition to the Abyssinian invasion (1935). 
He declined in favour with the formation of 
the Berlin-Rome axis. He moved the vote 
in the Fascist grand council which brought 
about Mussolini’s resignation (1943). He 
was created count in 1937. 

GRAND VILLE, gra-veel, the pseudonym of 
Jean Ignace Isidore Gerard (1803-47), French 
caricaturist and book-illustrator, who was 


bom at Nancy and died in a lunatic asylum 
near Paris. He achieved a reputation for 
fantastic humorous and satirical sketches 
and illustrated editions of La Fontaine and 
Swift. 

GRANGE, Rachel CMesley, Lady (d. 1745), 
the drunken, half-imbecile wife of the 
hypocritical Scottish judge, James Erskine, 
Lord Grange (1679-1754), who in 1732 
secretly transported her to the Hebrides, 
and kept her for seven years a captive on St 
Kilda, whence she escaped to Sutherland and 
Skye, where she died. 

GRANGER, James, grayn'jer (1723-76), 
English biographer, was born at Shaftesbury, 
and died vicar of Shiplake, Oxfordshire. He 
published a Biographical History of England 


was knighted. 

(6) James (1822-87), Scottish novelist, 
born in Edinburgh, after a childhood in 
Newfoundland and military service published 
a long series of novels and histories, illustra- 
tive mainly of the achievements of Scottish 
arms abroad. Among his works are Adven- 
tures of an Aide-de-Camp; Frank Hilton, or 
the Queen's Own; Bothwell; The Yellow 
Frigate, See. He turned Catholic in 1875 and 
died in London. 

(7) James Augustus (1827-92), British 
soldier and explorer, was born and died at 
Naim. Educated at Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, in 1846 he joined the Indian army, 
eventually reaching the rank of colonel. He 
was rewarded for his services at the battle of 
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Gujerat, in the Mutiny, and m the Abyssinian 
campaign of 1868, by being made a C.B. and 
C-S.I. With Captain Speke (q.v.) he explored 
the sources of the Nile (1860-63). Among 
his publications are A Walk across Africa; 
Botany of the Speke and Grant Expedition^ &c. 
He was awarded the gold medal of the Royal 
Geographical Society and elected F.R.S. 

(8) Sir James Hope (1808-75), British 
general, brother of (5), born at Kilgraston, 
Perthshire, distinguished himself in the two 
Sikh wars (1845-49), the Indian Mutiny and 
the 1860 expedition against China, and was 
created G.C.B. He commanded the army 
of Madras (1861-65). See extracts from his 
journals, ed, by Col. H. KnoUys, who also 
edited his Life (1894). 

(9) Sir Patrick (1804-95), British soldier, 
born at Auchterblair, Inverness-shire, served 
through the Gwalior, Sutlej and Punjab 
campaigns and the Mutiny, and was made a 
G.C.B. (1861), a G.C.M.G. (1868) and 
field-marshal (1883). 

(10) Ulysses Simpson (1822-85), American 
soldier and eighteenth president of the 
United States, was born at Point Pleasant, 
Clermont county, Ohio, April 27. Educated 
at West Point, in 1844 he accompanied his 
regiment to Louisiana; in 1845 as second- 
lieutenant he joined the army of occupation 
in Texas under General Zachary Taylor, was 
in the battles of Palo Alto and Rcsaca de la 
Palma, and was present at the capture of 
Monterey. Later under Winfield Scott he 
took part in all the battles of the campaign 
and in the final capture of the city of Mexico. 
He was promoted captain in 1853, but in 
1854 resigned his commission and settled on 
a farm near St Louis, Missouri. When the 
civil war began in 1861 Grant was appointed 
colonel of the 21st Regiment of Illinois 
Infantry. In November, now brigadier- 
general, he fought the battle of Belmont. In 
February 1862 he captured Fort Henry, and 
soon after Fort Donelson. In April he fought 
a two days’ battle at Shiloh. After various 
unsuccessful movements against Vicksburg, 
Grant crossed the Mississippi, April 1863, 
twice defeated the enemy, and drove them 
into Vicksburg, which he besieged. After 
many assaults the stronghold surrendered 
conditionally on July 4, 1863, with 31,600 
prisoners. In October he fought at Chatta- 
nooga, and drove the enemy out of Tennessee. 
In March 1864 Grant, now a major-general 
in the regular army, was promoted lieutenant- 
general, and given the command of all the 
armies of the United States. His plan of 
campaign was to concentrate all the national 
forces into several distinct armies, which 
should operate simultaneously against the 
enemy, Sherman moving toward Atlanta, 
while Grant himself accompanied the army 
of the Potomac against Richmond. On 
May 4 he crossed the Rapidan, encountered 
General R. E. Lee in the Wilderness, and 
fought a desperate three days’ battle. He 
moved forward on the 7th, and fought 
again at Spottsylvania Courthouse on the 
10th, and still again on the 12th, capturing 
an entire Confederate division. Thus, ever 
pursuing the offensive, he drove the enemy 
within the lines of Richmond. On March 29, 


1865, began a week’s hard fighting, after 
which Lee surrendered his entire army, 
April 9. The fall of Richmond substantially 
ended the war. In July 1866 Grant was 
appointed full general; in 1868 and 1872 he 
was elected president by the Republicans. 
Among the events of his administration were 
the guaranteeing of the right of suffrage 
without regard to race, colour or previous 
servitude, and the peaceful settlement of the 
‘ Alabama Claims ’. The proposal of a third 
term of presidency not having been approved. 
Grant became a sleeping partner in a banking- 
house. In May 1884 the house suspended, 
and it was discovered that two of the partners 
had robbed the general of all he possessed. 
In the hope of providing for his family, he 
had begun his autobiography, when in 1884 
a sore throat proved to be cancer at the root 
of the tongue. The sympathies of the nation 
were aroused, and in March 1885 congress 
restored him to his rank of general, which he 
had lost on accepting the presidency. He 
died at Mount McGregor near Saratoga, 
July 23. See his Personal Memoirs (1885-86) ; 
and works by Edmonds (1916), Coombs 
(1916), his son Jesse Grant (1925), A. L. 
Conger (1931), J. F. C. Fuller (1933), W. B. 
Hasseltine (1935), Woodward (1958). 

(11) William (1863-1946), Scottish lexico- 
grapher, born at Elgin. He studied in 
France, Belgium and Germany, and became 
a lecturer in English, Modern Languages and 
Phonetics at Aberdeen University. He was 
until his death editor of the Scottish National 
Dictionary, and published various works on 
Scottish dialects. 

GRANT-DUFF. See Duff. 

GRANVELLE, Antoine Perrenot, Cardinal de, 
grd-vel (1517-86), Spanish diplomat, son of 
the jurist and diplomat, Nicholas (1484-1550); 
was born at Besangon, and in 1540 was 
appointed Bishop of Arras and was secretary 
of state to the emperor, Charles V (1550-55). 
On the latter’s abdication, he transferred his 
services to Philip 11. In 1559 he became 
prime minister to Margaret of Parma in the 
Netherlands, in 1560 Archbishop of Malines, 
and next year cardinal. His policy of 
repressing the Protestants provoked such 
hostility in the Low Countries, however, that 
at the king’s advice he retired in 1564 to 
Franche-Comt6. In 1570 he represented 
Spain at Rome in drawing up a treaty of 
alliance with Venice and the papal see against 
the Turks. In 1570-75 he was viceroy of 
Naples. He died at Madrid. His letters, &c., 
were edited by Weiss (9 vols. Paris 1842-61) 
and Poullet (9 vols. Brussels 1878-92). See 
study by Phillipsou (1896). 

GRANVILLE, gran'vill, (1). See Grenville. 

(2) Earl. See Carteret and Leveson- 
Gower. 

GRANVILLE-BARKER, Harley (1877-1946), 
English actor, playwright and producer, born 
in London. As an actor, he was distinguished 
by his appearance in Shaw plays — he played 
Marchbanks in Candida in 1900. In 1904 he 
became co-manager of the Court Theatre 
with Vedrenne, and there followed a four- 
year season that was a landmark in the 
history of the British theatre. First perfor- 
mances in England of plays by Maeterlinck, 
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Schnitzler, Hauptmann, Yeats, Galsworthy, 
Masefield and Shaw were performed in 
circumstances that set new standards of 
acting and design. In 1907 he left the Court 
and continued his success with a series of 


anu- couuuucu ms success wiui a. sciics ua 
Shakespeare plays at the Savoy. He retired 
from the stage in the early ’twenties. Barker 
wrote several plays, including The Marrying 
of Anne Leete (1902), The Voysey Inheritance 
(1905), Waste (performed privately in 1907, 
pubhcly in 1936) and The Madras House 
(1910). With William Archer he devised a 
scheme for a national theatre. He was 
married first to Lillah McCarthy and then to 
Helen Huntington Gates, with whom he 
made the standard translations of plays by 
Martinez Sierra and the Quintero brothers. 
His prefaces to Shakespeare’s plays (four 
vols. 1927-45) can still be mined for original 
criticism and ideas on production. See A 
National Theatre by H. Granville-Barker and 
W. Archer (1907), and the biography by 
C. B. Purdom (1955). 

GRASS!, Giovanni Battista (1854-1925), 
Italian zoologist, bom at Rovellasca, became 
professor of Comparative Anatomy at Rome 
m 1895, did important work on worms, eels, 
termites and malaria. 

GjRATlAlsf, a Benedictine monk of Bologna, 
who between 1139 and 1142 compiled the 
collection of canon law known as the 
Decretum Gratiani. 

GRAIIANUS, Augustus (359-383), Roman 
emperor from 375, in 367 by his father 
Valentinian was made Augustus in Gaul. On 
Valentinian’s death he was elevated to tlie 
throne, with his hall-brother Valentinian II 
as colleague. Gaul, Spain and Britain fell to 
Gratian’s share, but as his brother was only 
lour years old he virtually ruled the whole 
western empire; and in 378, on the death of 
his uncle Valens, he suddenly became 
sovereign also of the eastern empire. There- 
upon he recalled Theodosius from Spain, 
and appointed him his colleague in 379. 
Gratis was pious, temperate and eloquent; 
but his fondness for frivolous amusements 
and his persecution of pagans and heretics 
alienated his subjects; so that when Maximus 
was proclaimed emperor crowds flocked to 
his srandard. Gratian was defeated by hiin 
near Paris, and filed to Lyons, where he was 
put to death. 

GRATTAJS, Henry (1746-1820), Irish states- 
man, born m Dublin, July 3, was educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, and embraced the 
reforming principles of Henry Flood with 
^ch ardour that his father, the recorder of 
Dublm, disinherited him. At twenty-one he 
proceeded to the MUddle Temple, London, 
but neglected law for the debates in the House 
of Commons. In 1772 he was called to the 
Irish bar, and in 1775 entered the Irish 
pmh^ent as member for Charlemont. 

^ j lost his popularity by accepting 
oace under government, and Grattan leapt 
at one bound mto his place, and strove to 
removal of the restrictions upon 
^ French invasion. Lord 
1779; thereupon 
^ struggle for legislative 
popular demands were 
asserted by him at the Convention of Dun- 


gannon (February 1782). A month later the 
Rockingham ministry surrendered, and the 
Irish parliament in gratitude voted Grattan 
£50,000. The history of ‘ Grattan’s parlia- 
ment ’ did not correspond to the patriotic 
dreams of its great founder. It was impos- 
sible for a parliament so little representative 
and so much subject to corruption to rise to 
real statesmanship. The urgent need of parlia- 
mentary reform and the remedy of domestic 
abuses soon occupied the minds of all Irish 
patriots. Once more at Dungannon, in 
September 1783, were formulated demands 
for parliamentary reform, which were pre- 
sented to the House by Flood and rejected 
Grattan devoted himself to advocating the 
reform of special abuses, but his bills proved 
abortive. Meantime continued commercial 
depression had produced a strong feeling in 
Ireland for protection, which was yet unable 
to arrest secretary Ordc’s measure for 
absolute free trade. This measure, however 
Pitt could not carry at Westminster, except 
subject to a number of stipulations, one of 
which was that all English navigation laws 
were to be adopted by the Irish parliament * 
and to this Grattan would not accede. Pitt’s 
mortification confirmed his determination 
that union was the only cUcctive means 
of pacification. Grattan was returned for 
Dublin in 1790, and himself a Protestant 
had taken up the cause of Catholic emancipa- 
tion; but the corruption of the Castle 
government and of a parliament venal 
beyond all precedent, the persistent repression 
of the agitation for Catholic relief, and the 
spirit of discontent generated by the French 
Revolution had lomcntcd the movement of 
the United Irishmen. Despairing for his 
country and broken by ill-licalth, Grattan 
retired on the cve of the rebellion but 
pturned to take his seal for Wicklow*, and 
combat the bill for the Union. In 
1805 he was elected to Westminster as 
member for Malton in Yorkshire, and for 
Dublin the lolfo wing year. Tho remaining 
wore devoted to the cause 
ol Catholic emancipation. In December 1819 
his healtli began to give way; in the following 
May he crossed from Dublin, a dying man 
^9 once more for the cause; and he 

died five days after his arrival, June 4. He 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. His son 
Grattan, collected his Speeches (1822)! 
edited his Miscellaneous Works (1822), and 
wrote the standard Life (1839-46). See too 
Public Opinion in Ireland, 
^19^9)^ studies by Dunlop (1889) S. Gwynn! 

G^UN, Karl Heinrich, grown (1701-59). 
Carman composer oi thirty-four operas, a 
Passmn piece ’ &c., was born near Torgau, 
JSerlm. — His brother Johann 
pupulf ^arlnA composer, was a 

GI^VES, (1) Alfred Perceval (1846-1931). 
Irish poet, father of (3}, born in Dublin 
Insh folk verse and songs, includ- 
mg Father C) Flynn and an autobiography 
'^ Peturn to All That (1930). A leader of the 
founded the Irish Literary 

(2) Richard (1715-1804), English author, 
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born at Mickleton, became a fellow of All 
Souls, Oxford, in 1736. Of his great output, 
only The Spiritual Quixote (1772) is remem- 
bered. 

(3) Robert Ranke (1895- ), poet and 

novelist, son of (1), born in London, was 
educated at Charterhouse and gained an 
exhibition to St John’s College, Oxford, but 
enlisted in the Royal Welch Fusiliers. At 
the end of the 1st World War, he took up his 
studies at Oxford, running a shop in the 
town as a means of livelihood. In 1926, his 
graduation year, he accepted the professor- 
ship of English at Cairo University. Since 
1929, except during the Spanish Civil War 
and the Second World War, he has lived in 
Majorca. Outstanding novels are /, Claudius 
(1934), which won the Hawthornden and 
James Tait Black prizes for that year, and its 
sequel, Claudius the God, both of them tours 
de force in imaginative reconstruction of the 
Roman way of life; and in complete contrast 
of locale and theme, there are his two novels 
on the experiences of a British soldier in the 
American revolution Sergeant Lamb of the 
Ninth (1940) and Proceed, Sergeant Lamb 
(1941). Wife to Mr Milton (1943) marks still 
another original approach. They Hanged My 
Saintly Billy (1957) is a claim for the inno- 
cence of William Palmer, who was hanged 
for murder by poison. His poetry has 
received less acceptance than his prose. Ho 
early propounded poetry as ‘ a spiritual 
cathartic ’ and his later work is tough, 
sinewy and paradoxical (see Collected Poems, 
1959). See his autobiographies Goodbye to 
All That (1929), But it still goes on (1930) and 
Occupation Writer (1950). 

GRAY, (1) Asa (1810-88), American botanist, 
born at Paris, New York, took his M.D. in 
1831, but relinquished medicine for botany, 
and in 1842-73 was professor of Natural 
History at Harvard, becoming meanwhile a 
strong Darwinian. From 1838 to 1842 he 
published, with Dr Torrey, the Flora of North 
America; Genera Florae Americae Boreali- 
Orientalis lllustrata (1848-50); other works 
being A Free Examination of Darwin’s 
Treatise (1861), «&c. See Life by A. H. Dupree 
(1960). 

(2) David (1838-61), Scottish poet, was 
born at Merkland, on the Luggie, near 
Kirkintilloch. Destined for the church, he 
took to poetry and in 1860 came to London 
with Robert Buchanan (q.v.), but died of 
consumption the following year. The Luggie 
and In the Shadows (1862) are his chief poetic 
works. See study by Buchanan (1868). 

(3) Elisha (1835-1901), American inventor, 
was born at Barnesville, Ohio, and engaged in 
the manufacture of telegraphic apparatus. 
His sixty patents included several for the 
telephone, of which he claimed the invention, 
and others for a multiplex telegraph. 

(4) Robert (1809-72), Bishop of Cape Town 
from 1847, was the son of Robert Gray 
(1762-1834), who was Bishop of Bristol from 
1827. In 1863 he pronounced the deposition 
of Bishop Colenso (q-v.). See Life by Brooke 
(1947). 

(5) Stephen (d. 1736), English physicist, was 
elected to the Royal Society in 1732 and 
ended his days a Charterhouse Pensioner. 


He was the first experimenter in static 
electricity, using frictional methods to prove 
conduction. 

(6) Sir Thomas (d. c. 1369), Northumbrian 
knight who wrote the Scala-chronica (ed. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, 1907). 

(7) Thomas (1716-71), one of the greatest 
of English poets, was born in London, 
December 26. His father, Philip Gray, a 
money-scrivener, was of so violent and 
jealous a temper that his wife (Dorothy 
Antrobus) was obliged to separate from him ; 
it was mainly through her exertions that the 
boy was sent to Eton (1727), and afterwards 
to Peterhouse, Cambridge (1734). At Eton 
he made the acquaintance of Horace Walpole, 
whom in 1739 he accompanied on the grand 
tour. They spent two and a half years in 
France and Italy, but quarrelled at Reggio 
and parted. Walpole afterwards took the 
blame on himself, and by his efforts the 
breach was healed within three years. Gray 
reached England in September 1741 ; in 1742 
he wrote his Ode on a Distant Prospect of 
Eton College, and had begun at Stoke Poges 
the Elegy, In the winter he went back to 
Cambridge, took his bachelorship in civil 
law, and became a resident there. This was 
perhaps the happiest period of his life; he 
found his relaxation and his keenest pleasure 
in the company of his friends, and in writing 
letters. The Ode on Eton College was printed 
in 1747. The Elegy was printed in February 
1751. His mother died in 1753, and was 
buried at Stoke Poges, with an epitaph from 
her son’s pen on her tombstone. In 1750 
Gray began the Pindaric Odes. The splen- 
didly resonant Progress of Poesy was finished 
in 1754; The Bard, begun at the same time, 
in 1757. Gray had a nervous horror of fire,- 
and kept a rope-ladder ready at his window 
in Peterhouse. One night in February 1756 
he was roused from sleep by a pretended 
alarm, but it is fictitious that he descended 
into a tub of water put under his window by 
playful undergraduates. Anyhow, he mig- 
rated to Pembroke Hall, where he spent the 
remainder of his life. His two odes were 
printed in 1757, and put their author at one 
bound at the head of living English poets. 
The laureateship was offered him in 1757, 
but declined. From 1760 he devoted himself 
to early English poetry; later he made 
studies in Icelandic and Celtic verse, which 
bore fruit in his Eddaic poems, The Fatal 
Sisters and The Descent of Odin — genuine 
precursors of romanticism. In 1765 he 
visited Glamis Castle, in 1769 the English 
Lakes; in 1768 he collected his poems in the 
first general edition, and accepted the 
professorship of History and Modern 
Languages at Cambridge. He was now 
comparatively rich, and enjoyed a reputation 
dear to a scholar’s heart; his life glided 
quietly on, troubled only by fits of dejection 
and by attacks of hereditary gout. He died 
July 30, and was buried beside his mother. 
Gray said of his own poetry that the ‘ style 
he aimed at was extreme conciseness of 
expression, yet pure, perspicuous and 
musical The excellence he aimed at he 
attained, and in his lyrical work he reached 
in a high degree the Greek quality of struc- 
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ture. All his work bears the stamp of dignity 
and distinction; though little in quantity, it 
has been sufficient to give Gray his rank 
among the dii majores of English poetry. 
See his correspondence (ed. P. Toynbee and 
L. Whibley 19^5), Lives by Kelton-Cremer 
(1935) and W. P. Jones (1937), and studies 
by Reed (1924) and D. Cecil (1945). 
GRAYSON, David. See Baker (6). 
GRAZIANI, Rodolfo, grah-tsi-ah'nee (1882- 
1955), Marquis of Neghelli {cr. 1937), Italian 
marshal and African administrator, con- 
ducted the conquest of Abyssinia from the 
south (1935-36) and in 1936-37 was its 
ruthless viceroy. In the Second World War 
he was ignominiously ejected from Egypt by 
British and imperial troops under Wavell 
(1940-41) and resigned, but after the fall of 
Mussolini in 1943 re-emerged as the head 
of continuing Fascist armed resistance, only, 
however, to become captive of his own 
countrymen on the eve of final capitulation 
in Italy (1945). 

GREATRAKES, or Greatorex, Valentine 
(1629-83), Irish physician, the ‘ touch doctor’, 
was born and died at Afifane, Co. Waterford. 
In 1649-56 he was an officer in the Parliamen- 
tary army in Ireland, and from 1662 became 
famous for curing king’s evil and all manner 
of diseases by ‘ touching ’ or ‘ stroking He 
failed at Whitehall before the king in 1666, 
but his gratuitous cures were attested by 
Robert Boyle, Ralph Cudworth, Henry 
More, &c. To scepticism he replied in his 
Brief Account (1666). 

GRECO, El, properly Domenico Theotocopouli 
(1541-1614), Spanish painter, bom in Crete. 
He studied in Italy, possibly as a pupil of 
Titian, and he is known to have settled in 
Toledo about 1577, when he was commis- 
sioned to execute the decorations for the new 
church of Santo Domingo el Antiguo, the 
centre-piece being the Assumption of the 
Virgin now at Chicago. He became a 
portrait painter whose reputation fluctuated 
because qf the suspicion which greeted his 
characteristic distortions. His painting is a 
curious blend of Italian mannerism and 
baroque rhythm, with elongated flame-like 
ngujes, arbitrary lighting and colour, and, 
m nis later pictures, almost impressionist 
bnishwork. The most famous of his paint- 
Count Orgaz 

(1586) in the Church of Santo Tome, Toledo, 
Many of his works are to be seen in Toledo 
where there is also the Museo del Greco; his 
Crucifixion mi Resurrection are in the 
Prado, Madrid; in New York are, among 
° 4 portrait and View of Toledo' 

and the National Gallery, London, has a 
version of the Purification of the Temple and 
Christs Agony in Gethsemane. See the 
monographs by B. M. Cossio (3 vols, 1)08), 
A. Vallentin (1954). 

GIffiELEY, Horace (1811-72). American 
editor and politician, bom at Amherst, N.H 
worked as a printer at East Poultnev Vt*’ 
and elsewhere, and, coming to New York m 
started the weekly New Yorker in 1834 
and m 1841 the daily New York Tribune, of 
which he was the leading editor till his death 
exerting, wiffiout concern for popularity a 
supreme influence on American option 
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The Tribune was at first Whig, then anti- 
slavery Whig, and finally extreme Republican' 
it advocated to some extent the social theories 
of Fourier. Greeley at first upheld the 
constitutional right of the southern states to 
secede; but when the war began he became 
one of its most zealous advocates. He 
published in the Tribune tiic impressive 
‘ Prayer of Twenty Millions and within a 
month the emancipation proclamation was 
issued. After Lee’s surrender he warmly 
advocated a universal amnesty; and his 
going to Richmond and signing the bail-bond 
of Jefferson Davis awakened a storm of public 
indignation. In religious faith he was a 
Universalist. An unsuccessful candidate in 
1872 for the presidency, he died in New 
York. See Life by W. A. Linn (1903) and 
study by J. A. Isely (1949). 

GREELY, Adolphus Washington ( 1844 - 1935 ) 
American arctic explorer, was born at 
Newburyport, Mass. Ffc was a volunteer in 
the war (1861-65), after its conclusion entered 
the regular army as lieutenant. Selected in 
1881 to conduct the American expedition to 
Smith Sound, he was rescued in June 1884 
with the survivors of his parly, when some 
of them had been reduced to eating the 
bodies of the dead. Lieut. Lockwood of this 
expedition travelled to within 396 miles of 
the pole, the farthest point readied till then 
In 1887 Grcely became chief of the signal 
service. Major-general in 1906, he retired 
S- awarded the Congressional 
Medal of Honour in 1931. He published 
mee Years of Arctic Service (1885), American 
Explorers {imf 8 lz, 

GREEN, (1) Charles (1785-1870), English 
balloonist, was born and died in London 
From 1821 to 1852 he made 527 balloon 
ascents— one, in 1838, to 27,146 feet. 

(2) George (1793-1841), English mathe- 
matician and physicist, was born and died at 
Snemton near Nottingham. In 1839 he was 
elected a fellow of Caius College. Cambridge. 
He was one of the founders of the mathe- 
matical theory of magnetism, gave his name 
to a theorem and wrote papers on potential, 
wave motion and equilibrium of fluids, 
pubhshed 1871. 

(3) John Kichard (1837-83), English 
histonan, was born at Oxford, and educated 
^ Magdalen School and Jesus College there. 
He took orders and was in succession curate 
and vicar of two East-end London parishes, 
yet snatched time to contribute historical 
articles to Xhs Saturday Review. In 1868 he 
became librarian at Lambeth, but next year 
developed tuberculosis, and this made all 
active work impossible. Thus began his 
fiort History of the English People (1874), the 
fim complete history of England from 
me social side related to geography and the 
anbquities with superb literary skill. Its 
instMt success encouraged a larger edition, 
A History of the English People (1877-80). 
His Making of England (1881) and the 
^n^est of England (1883) are fragments of 
an intended history of early England. See 

(1900- ), French novelist, born 
oi American parents in Paris, began a 
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successful series of psychological studies in 
melancholy vein, written in French but later 
translated, with Mont-Cindre (1926), Eng- 
lished as Avarice House. His Liviathan {The 
Dark Journey), written in 1929, won the 
Harper Prize Novel contest. See his Journals 
I, 11, and III (1938-46), and Memories of 
Happy Days (N.Y. 1942). 

(5) Mary Anne Everett, nde Wood (18 IB- 
ISES), English historian, born at Sheffield, 
edited Letters of Royal and Illustrious Ladies 
(1846), The Diary of John Rous (1856), and 
Letters of Queen Henrietta Maria (1857). By 
appointment of the Master of the Rolls she 
calendared the papers of the reigns of James I 
(1857-59) and Charles II (1860-68); com- 
pleted the calendar of the state papers of 
Queen Elizabeth, with addenda (1869-74); 
and edited the Commonwealth papers 
(1875-88). 

(6) Thomas Hill (1836-82), English idealist 
philosopher, born at Birkin Rectory, West 
Riding, Yorks., was educated at Rugby and 
Balliol College, Oxford, where he was fellow 
(1860) and its first lay tutor (1866). He 
married the sister of J. A. Symonds (q.v.) in 
1871 and was appointed Whyte’s professor 
of Moral Philosophy in 1877. Green’s 
influence was primarily that of a teacher, and 
his intense interest in social questions drew 
to him many of the best undergraduates, 
such men as Arnold Toynbee, Asquith, 
Milner. His philosophical views may be 
garnered from his hostile Introduction to 
Harness Treatise (1874), the posthumous 
Prolegomena to Ethics (1883) and the two 
‘ lay sermons ’ edited by A. Toynbee (1883). 
Although incorrectly styled ‘ neo-Hegelian ’, 
Green was nearer to Plato and Kant. He 
took the world and society as his starting 
point rather than the Hegelian * spirit ’. 
Society itself was to be the necessary con- 
dition for the development of personality. 
See R. L. Nettleship’s Memoir in his edition 
of Green’s Collected Works (1885-88), 
Bosanquet’s preface to Green’s Principles of 
Political Obligation (1895) and studies by 
W. H. Fairbrother (1896) and Lament (1934). 

(7) Valentine (1739-1813), English mezzo- 
tinter, was born at Salford Priors, near 
Evesham. His prints after Sir Joshua 
Reynolds are his best-known works. He 
became engraver to George III in 1775 and 
first keeper of the British Institution (1805). 

GREENAWAY, Kate (1846-1901), English 
artist, portrayer of child-life in coloured-book 
illustrations, was the daughter of a London 
wood-engraver, and became well known in 
1879. See Life by Spielmann and Layard 
(1905). 

GREENE, (1) Grahame (1904- ), British 
novelist, bom at Berkhamsted. His early 
novel, iSrighton Rock (1938), brought him 
tremendous popular success. The Power and 
the Glory (1940) won the Hawthornden prize 
for that year. His ability to tell an exciting 
story has made him widely read even by 
those who are not concernecf with the under- 
lying theme of much of his work : the Roman 
Catholic attitude to marriage and morals. 
His plays. The Living Room (1953), The 
Potting Shed (1957) and The Complaisant 
Lover (1959), further reveal his dramatic 


power. See Life by P. Green (1959) and 
study by K. Allott and M. Farris (1951). 

(2) Nathanael (1742-86), American soldier, 
was bom, a Quaker’s son, at Warwick, 
Rhode Island, June 6. Elected in 1770 to 
the Rhode Island Assembly, in 1775 he took 
command of the Rhode Island contingent to 
the national army. He distinguished himself 
at Trenton and Princeton ; at the Brandywine 
he commanded a division and saved the 
American army from destruction; and at 
Germantown he commanded the left wing, 
skilfully covering the retreat. In 1780 he 
foiled Clinton, and in December succeeded 
to the command of the army of the south, 
which had just been defeated by Cornwallis, 
and was without discipline, clothing, arms 
or spirit. By great activity he got his army 
into better condition, and though on March 
15, 1781, Cornwallis defeated him at Guilford 
Courthouse, the victory was so costly that 
Greene passed unmolested into South 
Carolina. That state and Georgia were 
rapidly reconquered, until at Eutaw Springs 
the war in the south was ended in what was 
virtually an American victory. A general 
second perhaps only to Washington, he died 
at Mulberry Grove, Ga., June 19. See Lives 
by G. W. Greene (1890) and F. B. Greene 
(1893). 

(3) Robert (1558-92), English dramatist, 
born at Norwich and educated at Cambridge. 
He wrote a stream of plays and romances, 
though he led a very irregular life, marrying 
about 1585, but soon deserting his wife, tiis 
romances are frequently tedious and insipid; 
but they abound in beautiful poetry. One of 
them, Pandosto, supplied Shakespeare with 
hints for the plot of The Winters Tale. The 
most popular of his plays was Friar Bacon and 
Friar Bungay. As Greene helped to lay the 
foundations of the English drama, even his 
worst plays are valuable in the eyes of 
students; but his literary fame rests on the 
poetry which he scattered through his 
romances — some of his pastoral songs being 
unsurpassed for tenderness and natural grace. 
He died September 3. After his death ap- 
peared the pamphlet entitled The Repentance 
of Robert Greene, Master of Arts, in which 
he lays bare the wickedness of his former life. 
His Groafs Worth of Wit bought with a 
Million of Repentance contains one of the 
few authentic contemporary allusions to 
Shakespeare. See critical study with biblio- 
graphy by J. C. Jordan (1915). 

GREENOUGH, Horatio, gree'no (1805-52), 
American sculptor, born in Boston, U.S., 
studied two years at Harvard, and from 1825 
to 1851 lived chiefly in Italy. His principal 
work is the colossal statue of Washington in 
front of the Capitol. 

GREENWELL, Dora (1821-82), English 
religious writer, bom at Greenwell Ford, 
County Durham, wrote two volumes of 
poems (1848-61); several short prose works, 
including The Patience of Hope, Two Friends, 
CoUoquia Crucis; and Carmina Cruets (1869). 
See Life by Maynard (1926), Her brother, 
William (1820-1918), English antiquary and 
clergyman, was an authority on barrows. 

GREENWOOD, (1) Arthur (1880-1954), 
British politician, born at Leeds and educated 
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at Leeds University. A wartime member of 
Lloyd George’s secretariat, he became an 
M.P. in 1922 and deputy leader of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party in 1935, showing 
himself an outspoken critic of ‘ appeasement . 
In the 1940 Government he was minister 
without portfolio, in 1945 he became lord 
privy seal, and he resigned from the govern- 
ment in 1947. He remained treasurer of the 
Labour Party, of whose national executive 
he became chairman in 1953. He did much 
to shape Labour’s social policies along 
humane and undogmatic lines, and was 
personally a highly popular front-bencher. 
His son Anthony (1911- ), also a Labour 
politician, entered Parliament in 1941. 

(2) Walter (1903- ), English writer, born 
at Salford. His novel Love on the Dole 
(1933), inspired by his experiences of unem- 
ployment and depression in the early ’thirties, 
made a considerable impact as a docuriierit 
of the times and was subsequently dramatized. 
He also wrote a number of other novels with 
a social slant. ^ 

GREG, WilHam Rathbone (1809-81), English 
essayist, born at Manchester, frorn manager 
of mills at Bury became a commissioner of 
customs in 1856, and was comptroller 
of H.M. Stationery Office (1864-77). His 
numerous essays on political and social 
history were collected in Essays on Political 
and Social Science (1854), Literary and Social 
Judgments (1869), and Miscellaneous Essays 
(1884). His Rocks Ahead (1874) took a 
highly pessimistic view of the future of 
England, anticipating with foreboding the 
political supremacy of the lower classes, 
industrial decline and the divorce of intelli- 
gence from religion. 

GREGG, John Robert (1867-1942), born in 
County Monaghan, invented in 1888 while 
working in Liverpool the Gregg system of 
shorthand. He subsequently emigrated to 
the U.S.A. and founded a publishing firm. 
GREGOIRE, Henri, greg-wahr (1750-1831), 
French prelate and revolutionary, born near 
Luneville, took orders, and lectured at the 
Jesuit College of Pont-h-Mousson. His Essai 
sur la rigendration des juifs (1778) became 
widely popular. Cure of Embermenil in 
Lorraine, and an ardent democrat, he was 
sent to the States-general of 1789 as a 
deputy of the clergy, attached himself 
to the Tiers-etat party, and acted a prominent 
part throughout the Revolution. He was 
the first of his order to take the oaths, 
and was elected ‘ constitutional bishop ’ of 
Loir-et-Cher. He exercised a stern democ- 
racy which he identified with the Christian 
brotherhood of the gospel. At the blas- 
phemous Feast of Reason he refused, in the 
face of the infuriated rabble, to renounce 
Christianity. After the 18 th Brumaire he 
became a member of the Corps Legislatif; 
the Concordat forced him to resign his 
bishopric. He died in Paris, unreconciled 
with the church. Among his works are 
Histoire des sectes religieuses (1814) and 
UEglise gallicane (1818). See his Memoires, 
with Life by H. Carnot (1831), and studies 
by Kruger (1838), Bohringer (1878), Maggiolo 
(1884), HoUard (1895). es 

GREGOR, WiUiam (1761-1817), EngHsh 


chemist and clergyman, born at Trewar- 
thenick, Cornwall, was a minister in Devon- 
shire and Cornwall and analysed local 
minerals, particularly the sand known as 
ilnienite in which lie discovered titanium. 

GREGOROVIUS, Ferdinand (1821-91), 
German historian, born at NeidenburgI 
E. Prussia, studied theology, but devoted 
himself to poetry and literature, settled in 
Rome in 1852, and died at Munich. His 
great standard work is the History of Rome 
in the Middle Ages (trans. 1895-1902). 
Among his numerous other works are 
Tombs of the Popes (trans. 1903), Lucrezia 
Borgia (1874), and histories of Athens and 
Corsica. 

GREGORY, St (fl. 300), ‘ the Illuminator the 
apostle of Armenia, was sa[d to have been 
of the royal Persian race of the Arsacidae, 
brought up a Christian in Cappadocia, kept 
fourteen years a prisoner by I'iridatcs III for 
declining idolatrous compliance, and, after 
converting the king (a.d, 301), to have been 
made patriarch of Armenia. See Peelers, 
Analecta BoUandiana (1942). 

GREGORY, the name of sixteen popes, of 
whom the most noteworthy are: 

Gregory I, the Great (r. 540 ”604), pope 
(590) and saint, a father of the church, born 
in Rome, was appointed by Justin 1 1 praetor 
of Rome, but about 575 relinquished this 
office, distributed his wealth among the poor, 
and withdrew into a monastery at Rome, 
one of seven he had founded, it was while 
here that he saw one day some Anglo-Saxon 
youths in the slave-market, and was seized 
with a longing to convert their country to 
Christianity. He set out on his journey, but 
the clamour of the Romans at his loss led the 
pope Benedict to compel bis return. Pclagius 
II sent Gregory as nuncio to Constantinople 
for aid against the Lombards. Ho resided 
there three years, writing his Moralia, an 
exposition of Job. On the death of Pclagius 
Gregory was unanimously called by the 
clergy, senate, and people to succeed him. 
He used every means to evade the dignity, 
but was forced to yield, and was consecrated 
September 3, 590. It is doubtful whether 
any pope has surpassed Gregory I as an 
administrator. To him the Roman Church 
is indebted for the complete organization of 
her public services and ritual, for the system- 
atization of her sacred chants. The mission 
to England he entrusted to Augustine (q.v.); 
and the Gothic kingdom of Spain, long Arian, 
was reconciled with the church. Nor was his 
zeal for the reformation of the church 
inferior to his ardour for its growth. Towards 
heathens and Jews he was most gentle, and 
he used all his efforts to repress slave-dealing 
and to mitigate slavery. When Rome was 
threatened by the Lombards, he showed 
himself virtually a temporal sovereign; he 
reprobated the assumption by John, patriarch 
of Constantinople, of the title of Oecumenical 
or Universal Bishop. In his writings the 
whole dogmatical system of the modern 
church is fully developed. Ho left homilies 
on Ezekiel and on the Gospels, the Regula 
(or Cura Pastoralis), and the Sacramentarium 
and Antiphonarium. In exegesis he is a 
fearless allegorist; his Letters and Dialogues 
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abound with miraculous and legendary 
narratives. The best editions of his works 
are the Benedictine (1705) and that in Migne’s 
Fatrologia. See works by Dudden (1905), 
Sir H. Howorth (1912), P. Batiffol (trans. 
1929). 

Gregory II, pope (715-731), was by birth 
a Roman. The authority of the eastern 
emperors had sunk in the West into little 
more than a name; and the tyrannical 
measures of the Emperor Leo the Isaurian 
against image-worship weakened still more 
the tie. Gregory protested strongly against 
the imperial policy. The result of the contest 
was a notable aggrandizement of the political 
authority and influence of the popes in Italy. 
Under Gregory’s auspices Boniface entered 
on his missionary work in Germany. 

Gregory III, pope (731-741), a native of 
Syria, succeeded Gregory II in 731, and 
excommunicated the Iconoclasts. The en- 
croachments of the Lombards became so 
formidable that, the eastern emperors being 
powerless to help, the Romans charged 
Gregory to send a deputation to Charles 
Martel, soliciting his aid, and offering to 
make him consul of Rome. This offer is of 
great historical importance, though it failed 
to enlist the aid of Charles ; but it was a step 
towards the independence of the West. 

Gregory VII (Hildebrand), Saint (c. 1020- 
1085), pope (1073), the great representative 
of the temporal claims of the mediaeval 
papacy, was born near Soana in Tuscany, his 
original name being Hildebrand. His youth 
was passed at Rome, in the monastery of 
St Maria. On the death of Gregory VI, 
whose chaplain he was, he is reported 
(doubtfully) to have spent some time at 
Cluny, whence he was only recalled by the 
new and zealous pope Leo IX, whom he 
accompanied to Rome in 1049, and who made 
him a cardinal. During the four following 
pontificates Hildebrand continued to exercise 
great influence; and he was himself elected 
pope three days after the death of Alexander 
II, and crowned July 10. He addressed 
himself to amend the secularized condition 
of the church. The feudal standing of the 
higher clergy, the claims of sovereigns ujjon 
temporalities, and the consequent temptation 
to simony were, he held, the cause of all the 
evils under which Europe was groaning. 
While he laboured to enforce the observance 
of all the details of discipline, it was against 
investiture that his main elforts were directed. 
In 1074 he prohibited this practice, under 
pain of excommunication, and in 1075 he 
actually issued that sentence against several 
bishops and councillors of the empire. The 
Emperor Henry IV disregarding these 
menaces, Gregory cited him to Rome to 
answer for his conduct. Henry’s sole reply 
was defiance; and in a diet at Worms in 1076 
he declared Gregory deposed. The pontiff 
retaliated by excommunication, which, unless 
removed by absolution in twelve months, in- 
volved (according also to imperial law) the 
forfeiture of all civil rights and deposition 
from every civil and political office. Henry’s 
Saxon subjects appealing to this law against 
him, he was compelled to yield, and by a 
humiliating penance at Canossa in January 


1077 obtained absolution from the pope in 
person. But in 1080 Henry resumed hostili- 
ties, again declared Gregory deposed, and 
appointed an antipope as Clement III. After 
a siege of three years, Henry, in 1084, took 
possession of Rome. Just, however, as 
Gregory was on the point of falling into his 
hands, Robert Guiscard, the Norman Duke 
of Apulia, entered the city, set Gregory free, 
and compelled Henry to return to Germany. 
But the wretched condition to which Rome 
was reduced obliged Gregory to withdraw 
ultimately to Salerno, where he died. May 25, 
1085. In Gregory’s conception of the con- 
stitution of Christian society the spiritual 
power was the first and highest element. It 
was to direct, to command the temporal, and, 
in a certain sense, to compel its obedience; 
but the arms which it was authorized to us© 
for the purpose of coercion were the arms 
of the spirit only. And he devoted his 
unbending efforts to suppress the vices which 
deformed society, and to restrain the tyranny 
which oppressed the subject as much as it 
enslaved the church. See English works by 
W. R. W. Stephens (1888), Dr Vincent 
(1897), A. H. Mathew (1910), H. X. Arquil- 
liere (1934). 

Gregory VIII, Alberto di Morra, pope 
(1187), died within two months of his 
election. In 1118 there had already been an 
antipope who assumed the style of Gregory 
VI ll, but who was expelled and humiliated 
in 1123. 

Gregory IX, pope (1227-41), was constantly 
at feud with the Emperor Frederick 11, and 
asserted the highest view of papal power. 

Gregory XHI, Ugo Buoncoinpagno (1502- 
1585), pope (1572), was born at Bologna, 
where he was professor of Law for several 
years- He settled at Rome in 1539, was one 
of the theologians of the Council of Trent, 
became cardinal in 1565, and was sent as 
legate to Spain. On the death of Pius V, 
Gregory was elected pope. He displayed 
extraordinary zeal for the promotion of 
education; many of the colleges in Rome 
were wholly or in part endowed by him; and 
his expenditure for educational purposes is 
said to have exceeded 2,000,000 Roman 
crowns. The most interesting event of his 
pontificate was the correction of the Calendar 
and the introduction of the Gregorian 
Computation in 1582. A grievous imputation 
rests on Gregory’s memory from his having 
ordered a Te X>eum in Rome on occasion of 
the massacre of St Bartholomew — on the 
report of the French ambassador, which 
represented that infamous episode as the 
suppression of a Huguenot conspiracy. 
Gregory published a valuable edition of the 
Decretum Gratiani, 

Gregory XV (1554-1623), pope (1621), 
dealt with the Immaculate Conception and 
regulated ritual. 

Gregory XVI (1765-1846), pope (1831), 
represented reaction and ultramontanism 
in a revolutionary period, favoured the 
Jesuits, and increased the papal debt by 
spending on buildings and museums. 

GREGORY, (1) David (1661-1708), Scottish 
mathematician, nephew of (3), bom at 
Kinairdy, Banffshire, became in 1683 
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professor of Mathematics at Edinburgh, in 
1691 Savilian professor of Astronomy at 
Oxford. He first suggested an achromatic 
combination of lenses and published a 
defence of Newtonian astronomy (1702). 
For the whole family, including (3), (4), (5) 
and (7), see A. G. Stewart, The Academic 
Gregories (1901). 

(2) Isabella Augusta, Lady, nee Persse 
(1852-1932), Irish playwright, after her 
marriage to Sir William Henry Gregory 
(1811-92), governor of Ceylon (1871-77) in 
1881, became an associate of W. B. Yeats 
(q.v.) in the foundation of the Abbey Theatre 
in Dublin and the Irish Players. For these 
she wrote a number of short plays ; her best. 
Spreading the News (1904) and The Rising 
of the Moon (1907). She also wrote Irish 
legends in dialect and translated Moli6re. 

(3) ^ James (1638-75), Scottish mathe- 
matician, imcle of (1) and grandfather of (5), 
bom at Dmmoak, Aberdeenshire, professor 
of Mathematics at St Andrews (1688), 
Edinburgh (1674) and an F.R.S. He 
distinguished between convergent and diver- 
gent series and constructed the famous 
Gregorian telescope (1661). 

(4) James (1753-1821), Scottish physician, 
father of (7), son of (5), bom at Aberdeen, 
professor at Edinburgh (1776), gave his name 
to ‘ Gregory’s Mixture 

(5) John (1724-73), Scottish physician, 
grandson of (3), professor at Aberdeen in 
1755 and at Edinburgh in 1766, wrote medical 
books. 

(6) Olinthus (1774-1841), English mathe- 
matician and biographer, born at Yaxley, 
Huntingdon, became a newspaper editor, 
then a teacher of mathematics at Cambridge 
and at Woolwich. 

(7) William (1803-58), Scottish chemist, 
son of (4), pr 9 fessor of Chemistry at Glasgow 
(1837), in King’s College, Aberdeen (1839) 
^d at Edinburgh (1844), wrote Outlines of 
Chemistry (1845). 

G^GORY OF NAZIANZUS, St (c. 328- 
390), bishop and theologian, bom in Cappa- 
Qocia^ was educated at Caesarea, Alexandria 
and Athens, became a close friend of Basil 
made Bishop of Sasima, but 
^thdrew to a life of religious study at 
near his birthplace. The Emperor 
Theodosius made him patriarch of Con- 
stantinople (380), but this dignity also he 
resigned next year. His theological works 
were largely concerned with upholding Nicene 
orthodoxy and include discourses, letters and 
fiymns. The principal edition is the Bene- 
Ullmann (trans. 

Benoit (Pans 1884) and Fleurv (19301 
PFNYSSA (c. 331-395), Chris- 
tian theologian, was by his brother Basil the 
Great consecrated Bishop of Nyssa in 

tion^of the persecu- 

adherents of the Nicene Creed 
Eit of Valens, Gregory was deposed, 

welcome^bacrmsf joyfuUy 

was appointed to shaie in fiie wersi^t 

travluSl toXlbia 

thel/ S*™. “order the churches 
mere, and was agam at a synod in Con- 


stantinople in 394. His chief works are his 
Twelve Books against Eimomius, a treatise on 
the Trinity, several ascetic treatises, many 
sermons, twenty-three epistles, and his great 
Catechetical Oration (1903). Sec his whole 
works in Migne’s Pa fro log ia and Life by 
Rupp (1834) and Epistles^ selected by Pasauali 
(1925). ^ ^ 

GREGORY OF TOURS (538~c. 593) 

Frankish historian, was born at Arverna (now 
Clermont), and belonged to a distinguished 
Roman family of Gaul. His recovery from 
sickness, through a pilgrimage to the grave 
of St Martin of Tours, led Gregory to devote 
himself to the church, and he became Bishop 
of Tours in 573. As a supporter of Sigbert of 
Austrasia and his wife Brunhilda against 
Chilperic and his wife Fredegond, ho had 
to suffer many persecutions. His llistoria 
sive Annales Franconim is the chief authority 
for the history of Gaul in the 6th century. 
His Miraculorum libri vii is a hagiographicai 
compilation. See monographs by Ldbell 
(1869) and Monod (Paris 1872), vol. i of 
Mark Pattison’s Essays (1889), ,L. Flalphen 
in Melanges Lot (1925). ’ 

GREGORY THAUMAIURGUS, i.e. ‘won- 
der-worker’ (c. 210-270), the apostle of 
Pontus, was born at Ncocacsarca in Pontus 
became a disciple of Origen, and was con- 
secrated Bishop of Ncocacsarca. His 
Ektlwsis, or Confession of Faith, is a summary 
of Ongen’s theology. The genuineness of 
two other treatises is doubtful. His Panegy- 
ricus (which contains an autobiography) is 
printed among the works of Origen. See 
monograph by Ryssel (1880). 

GMIG, greg, name of two Scottish naval 
onicers who became Russian admirals: 

(1) Alexis Samuilovich (1775-1845), son of 
^), distinguished himself in the Russo- 
Turkish wars of (1807) and (1828-29). 

(2) Sir Samuel (1735-88), father of (1), 
born at Inverness, transferred to the Russian 

fought against the Turks 
SUJS) Swedes (1788). 

GRENFELL, (1) Julian (1888 1915), English 
poet, a son of Lord Dcsborough, educated 
at Eton and Balliol, killed in World War I, is 
remembered for his fine war poem ‘ Into 
Battle 

(2) Sir Wilfred Thomason (1865 1940), 
English physician, an Oxford rugby blue 
and house surgeon to the London Hospital, 
lie took a master mariner’s certificate and 
became a medical missionary in the North 
Sea fisheries. In 1892 he went to Labrador 
and founded hospitals, orphanages and other 
social services as well as fitting out hospital 
ships for the fishing grounds. Sec Life by 
L L. Kerr (1959). 

(1) Sir Bevil (1596-1643), 
English Royalist soldier, the hero of Hawker’s 
balHd, was born at Brinn, Cornwall, studied 
^ Exeter College, Oxford; entered parlia- 
ment m 1621, and sided for some years with 
the popular party; but from 1639 warmly 
espoused the king’s cause, and fell in the 
of Landsdowne near Bath, 
Roger Granville’s History 
S^anvilles (Exeter 1895). 

(1712-70), English statesman, 
was brother to Richard Grenville, Earl 
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Temple, and father of (4), entered parliament 
in 1741, in 1762 became secretary of state 
and first lord of the Admiralty, and in 1763 
prime minister. In his administration befell 
the prosecution of Wilkes and the passing 
of the American Stamp Act. He resigned 
in 1765. See Grenville Papers, edited by W. J. 
Smith (1853). . , 

(3) Sir Richard (c, 1541-91), British sailor, 
sprung from an ancient Cornish family, was 
bom June 15 and early distinguished himself 
by his courage on land and sea. He was 
admitted to the Inner Temple 1559, took 
part in a London street fight 1562, was 
knighted about 1577, in 1585 commanded 
the seven ships which carried Raleigh’s first 
colony to Virginia, fought and despoiled the 
Spaniards like others of his time. In August 
1591 he commanded the Revenge in Lord 
Thomas Howard’s squadron of six vessels, 
when they fell in with a Spanish fleet of 
fifty-three sail off Flores, in the Azores. 
While the admiral made good his escape, 
Grenville refused to follow him; and the 
great San Philip, of 1500 tons, engaged the 
little Revenge, which soon found herself in 
the midst of a ring of enemies. From three 
in the afternoon till next morning the battle 
raged. Fifteen Spanish ships were beaten off 
in turn; two were sunk, two disabled, and 
2000 men slain or drowned. But the Revenge 
was by this time a helpless wreck, her powder 
spent, forty of her 100 sound men slain, and 
most of the rest hurt, the vice-admiral 
himself sore wounded. Sir Richard would 
have had the master-gunner blow up the ship, 
but was overborne by the survivors, and 
carried on board a Spanish ship, where he 
died of his wounds the second or third day 
after. This exploit was described by Sir W. 
Raleigh, Gervase Markham and Lindshoten, 
ed. Arber (1871), by Froude in his Short 
Studies, by Tennyson in a ballad. See Lives 
by Bushnell (1936) and A. L. Rowse (1937). 

(4) William Wyndham Grenville, 1st Baron 
(1759-1834), English statesman, third surviv- 
ing son of (2), studied at Eton and Oxford, 
became in 1782 a member of parliament, in 
1783 paymaster-general, in 1789 Speaker; 
and while home secretary (1790) was created 
baron. He became foreign secretary in 1791, 
and resigned, along with Pitt, in 1801 on 
the refusal of George III to assent to Catholic 
Emancipation, of which Grenville was a chief 
supporter. In 1806 he formed the govern- 
ment of ‘ All the Talents which, before its 
dissolution in 1807, abolished the slave-trade. 
From 1809 to 1815 he acted along with Earl 
Grey, and generally supported Canning. He 
died at Dropmore. See study by E. D. 
Adams (1904). 

GRESHAM, Sir Thomas (1519-79), English 
financier and founder of the Royal Exchange, 
was born in 1519, the only son of Sir Richard 
Gresham (c. 1485-1549), a wealthy merchant 
of Norfolk ancestry, who in 1537 was 
elected Lord Mayor of London. From 
Cambridge in 1543 he passed into the 
Mercers’ Company, and in 1 551 was employed 
as ‘ king’s merchant ’ at Antwerp, In two 
years he paid off a heavy loan and restored 
the king’s credit. As a Protestant he was dis- 
missed by Queen Mary, but soon reinstated. 


By Queen Elizabeth he was knighted (1559) 
and made for a time ambassador at Brussels. 
The troubles in the Netherlands compelled 
him in 1567 to withdraw from Antwerp, to 
which city he had made more than forty 
journeys on state service; in one in 1560 he 
was thrown from his horse and lamed for life. 
In 1569, by his advice, the state borrowed 
money from London merchants instead of 
from foreigners. He made the observation, 
known as ‘ Gresham’s Law ’, that of two 
coins of equal legal exchange value that of the 
lower intrinsic value would tend to drive out 
of use the other. Having in 1564 lost his 
only son, Richard, in 1566-68 he devoted a 
portion of his great wealth to building an 
Exchange, in imitation of that of Antwerp; 
he made provision for founding Gresham 
College; and he left money for eight alms- 
houses- See Lives by Dean Burgon (1839), 
F. R. Salter (1925) and H. Laurent (1938). 
GRETRY, Andre Ernest Modeste, gray-tree 
(1741-1813), French composer of Belgian 
birth, born at Liege, settled in Paris, and 
composed over forty comic operas, of which 
Le Huron (1768) and Lucile (1769) were the 
earliest, and Raoul and Richard Coeur-de-Lion 
among the best known . He became inspector 
of the Conservatoire and a member of the 
Institute. See his Memoires (1796), and Lives 
by Gr6goir (1883), H. de Curzon (1908). 
GREUZE, Jean Baptiste, greez (1725-1805), 
French genre- and portrait-painter, was born 
at Tournus near Macon. His first notable 
works were historical; after a visit to Italy 
(1755) he painted Italian subjects; but he is 
seen at his best in such studies of girls as 
The Broken Pitcher in the Louvre and Girl 
with Doves in the Wallace Collection. He 
died in poverty. His art, full of delicacy and 
grace, is marred by its triviality and pursuit 
of mere prettiness. See monograph by 
Normand (1892) and Life by Hautecoeur 
(1913). 

GREVILLE, (1) Charles Cavendish Fulke 
(1794-1865), English memoir writer, educated 
at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, became 
private secretary to Earl Bathurst, and was 
clerk of the Council 1821-59. His position 
gave him peculiar facilities for studying court 
life, witness his noted Memoirs (1875-87); 
see also his Letters (1924), The Greville Diary 
(1927). 

(2) Sir Fulke, 1st Baron Brooke (1554- 
1628), English poet, born at Beauchamp 
Court, Warwickshire, was educated at 
Shrewsbury and Jesus College, Cambridge, 
travelled abroad, was knighted in 1597 and 
created baron in 1620, and was murdered by 
an old servant. He wrote several didactic 
poems, over a hundred sonnets, and two 
tragedies, including The Tragedy of Mustapha 
(1609), printed in 1633 (ed. Bullough 1939); 
his Life of Sir Philip Sidney in 1652; his 
Remains in 1670. 

GRl&VILLE, Henry, pseud, of Alice Durand, 
nde Fleury (1842-1902), French novelist, 
born in Paris, accompanied her father to St 
Petersburg in 1857, and wrote Russian 
society novels. 

GRRVY, Francois Paul Jules, gray-vee 
(1807-91), French statesman, born at Mont- 
sous-Vaudrey, Jura, as an advocate acquired 
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distinction in the defence of republican 
political prisoners. Vice-president of the 
constituent assembly, he opposed Louis 
Napoleon, and after the coup d'etat retired 
from politics; but in 1869 he was again 
returned for Jura. In February 1871 he 
became president of the National Assembly, 
being re-elected in 1876, 1877 and 1879. The 
monarchist schemes were attacked by Grevy 
(1873-76); in 1879 he was elected president 
of the Republic for seven years. In 1885 he 
was again elected for seven years, but, 
hampered by ministerial difficulties, resigned 
in December 1887. He died at Mont-sous- 
Vaudrey. See Life by Barbier (1893). 

GREW, Nehemiah (1628-1711), English botan- 
ist and physician, author of the pioneering 
Anatomy of Plants, and of Comparative 
Anatomy of the Stomach and Guts (1681), was 
born at Atherstone, educated at Cambridge 
and Leyden, and practised at Coventry and 
London. He was secretary of the Royal 
Society from 1677, 

GREY, Earls, a family of English Liberal 
statesmen : 

(1) Albert Henry George Grey, 4th Earl 
(1851-1917), English colonial administrator, 
nephew of (3), M.P. (1880-86), P.C., G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., administrator of Rhodesia (1896- 
1897), then a B.S.A. company director, and 
governor-general of Canada (1904-11). 

(2) Charles Grey, 2nd Earl (1764-1845), 
bom at Falloden, Northumberland, March 
15, and educated at Eton and King’s College, 
Cambridge. Whig M.P. for Northumberland 
(1786), he was one of the managers of the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings, and in 
1792 helped to found the Society of the 
Friends of the People. He introduced the 
motion for the impeachment of Pitt, and 
took a prominent part in the temporary 
‘ secession ’ of the Whigs from parliament; 
he also denounced the union between England 
and Ireland. In 1806 Grey, now Lord 
Howick, became first lord of tlie Admiralty, 
and on the death of Fox foreign secretary 
and leader of the House of Commons. He 
carried through the act abolishing the African 
slave-trade. In 1807 he succeeded his 
father as second Earl Grey. He opposed 
the renewal of the war in 1815, denounced 
the coercive measures of the government, 
condemned the bill against Queen Caroline, 
defended the right of public meeting, and 
supported the enlightened commercial policy 
of Huskisson. In 1830 he formed a govern- 
ment whose policy, he said, would be one of 
peace, retrenchment, and reform. The first 
Reform Bill was produced in March 1831; 
its defeat led to a dissolution and the return 
of a parliament still more devoted to reform. 

A second bin was carried, which the Lords 
threw out in October, and riots ensued. 
Early m 1832 a third bill was carried in the 
Commons, and it weathered the second 
reading m the Upper House; but when a 
motion to postpone the disfranchising clauses 

ministers resigned. The Duke 
of Welhn^on failed to form an administra- 
tion, and Grey returned to office with power 
to create a sufficient number of peers to 
carry the measure. Wellington now withdrew 
ins opposition, and in June the Reform BiU 


passed the House of Lords. Grey was the 
chief of a powerful party in the first reformed 
parliament. Fie carried the act for the 
abolition of slavery in the colonies, as well as 
a number of minor reforms; but dissensions 
sprang up, and in consequence of his Irish 
difficulties he resigned in .luly 1834. He died 
at Howick House, Alnwick, July 17. See I 
by G. M. Trevelyan (1920). ® 

(3) Henry Grey, 3rd Earl (1802-94) 
English statesman, son of the above, entered 
Parliament in 1826 as Lord Howick. He 
became under-secrctary for the Colonies in 
his father’s ministry, retired in 1833 but 
was subsequently under-secrctary in the 
Home Department, and in 1835 secretary 
for war. In 1841 he opposed Peel’s policy 
in 1845 succeeded to the peerage, in 1846 
became colonial secretary, and in 1852 
published his Defence of Lord John RusseWs 
Colonial Policy. He opposed the Crimean 
war, and condemned Bcaconsfield’s Eastern 
policy. In 1858 he issued his Essav on 
Parliamentary Government as to Reform', and 
in 1867 his father’s Correspondence with 
William IV. 

GREY, (I) Beryl, stage name of Mrs Sven 
Gustav Svenson (1927- ), English ballerina 
born in London, she won a scholarship to 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet School at the age of 
nine, and her first solo appearance at 
Sadlers Wells Theatre was in the part of 
Sabrina, in Conms, in 1941. The youngest 
recorded dancer of Giselle, she first appeared 
in the part at the age of sixteen. She has 
danced most leading parts in the classical 
and modern repertoires with the Sadler’s 
WeUs company. Sec studies by G. Anthony 
(1952) and P. Crowlc (1952). 

(2) Sir George (1799 1882), English 
statesman, nephew of 2nd Earl Grey born 
at Gibraltar, took a lirst-dass from Oriel 
College, Oxford, and relinquished the law 

his father in the baronetcy 
in 1828. M.P, for Devonport (1832-47) 
under-secrctary for the Colonies (1834-35) 
he ably defended against Roebuck Lord 
John Russell s bill for the temporary suspen- 
Lower Canadian constitution, 
loyii Grey became judge-advocate, in 
1841 chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
secretary. During the 
Chartist disturbances he discharged liis 
duties with vigour and discrimination. He 

^ * Crown and Government Security 
Bill, the Alien Bill, and a measure for the 
farther suspension in Ireland of the Habeas 
Corpus Act (1849). In 1854 ho became 
gJionial secretary, and in 1855, under 
Palmerston, took his old post of home 

chancellor of 

tne Uucr^ of Lancaster, and home secretary 
again (186 1-'66). See Memoir by Bishop 

C Hcnder- 

s<^?J 1907) and J. Collier (1909). 

(3) Sir George (1812-98), English colonial 
governor and premier of New Zealand, 

Lisbon, and educated at Sandhurst, 
T,, f ^ r ®^P^ored the Swan River district in 
Australia, and published his Journals of Two 
tLxpeditions in Australia in 1840. In 1841 he 
governor of South Australia, in 
1846 of New Zealand, and in 1854 (a K.C.B. 
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since 1 84S) of Cape Colony, where he allayed 
the irritation left by the Kaffir war; in 1858 
he resigned, but was requested to resume his 
governorship. From 1861 to 1867 he was 
again governor of New Zealand, and brought 
the Maori war to a close. He becarne 
superintendent of Auckland 1875; and in 
1877-84 was premier of New Zealand, where 
he had unbounded influence with the Maoris. 
He died in London, September 19, 1898. 
He wrote an important work on Polynesian 
Mythology (1855) and published a collection 
of Polynesian proverbs (1858). He gave 
valuable libraries to Cape Town and Auck- 
land. See Lives by Rees (1893), G. C. 
Henderson (1907), J. Collier (1909). 

(4) Lady Jane (1537-54), Queen of England, 
born at Broadgate, Leicestershire, was the 
eldest daughter of Henry Grey, Marquis 
of Dorset, afterwards Duke of Suffolk, and 
of Lady Frances Brandon. The latter was 
the daughter of Charles Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk, by Mary, younger sister of Henry 
VIII, and widow of Louis XII of France. 
Lady Jane was brought up rigorously by her 
parents, but under her tutor Aylmer, after- 
wards Bishop of London, made extraordinary 
progress, especially in languages. In 1553 
the Duke of Northumberland, foreseeing 
the speedy death of Edward VI, determined 
to secure the succession to his own family. 
Lady Jane, not sixteen years old, was 
therefore married, against her wish, to Lord 
Guildford Dudley, Northumberland’s fourth 
son, on May 21, 1553; and on July 9, three 
days after Edward’s death, the council 
informed her that he had named her as his 
successor. On the 19th, the brief usurpation 
over, she was a prisoner in the Tower; and 
four months later, pleading guilty of high 
treason, she was sentenced to death. She 
spurned the idea of forsaking Protestantism 
and bitterly condemned Northumberland’s 
recantation. Queen Mary might have been 
merciful ; but Suffolk’s participation in 
Wyatt’s rebellion sealed the doom of his 
daughter, who on February 12, along with 
her husband, was beheaded on Tower Hill. 
They are buried in the Tower church of St 
Peter ad Vincula. See The Chronicle of Queen 
Jane, edited by Nichols (Camden Soc. 1850), 
and study by 1. A. Taylor (1908). 

(5) Jolin (1785-1868), English agriculturist, 
of Dilston near Hexham, after a political 
career, devoted himself as estate-agent 
(1833-63) to the development of a new 
system of agriculture. See Life by his 
daughter, Josephine Butler (1874). 

(6) Zane (1872-1939), American novelist, 
born at Zanesville, Ohio, began his working- 
lifo as a dentist, but after a trip out west in 
1908 turned out ‘ westerns ’ with machine-like 
regularity ... a total of fifty-four novels. 
His best-known, Riders of the Purple Sage, 
sold nearly two million copies. His hobby 
of big-game fishing off the coasts of Australia 
and New Zealand was utilized in such books 
as Tales of Fishing (1919). His success was 
due to the ‘ escapist ’ lure of his simple 
adventure plots and attractive, authentic 
settings. 

GREY OF FALLODON, Edward Grey, 1st 
Viscount (1862-1933), British statesman, was 


educated at Winchester and Balliol College, 
Oxford, succeeded his grandfather in 1882, 
and was M.P. (Liberal) for Berwick-on-Tweed 
1885-1916, secretary for foreign affairs 1905- 
1916. K.G. (1912), he distinguished himself 
in the Balkan peace negotiations 1913, and 
on the outbreak of the First World War in 
1914. Ambassador at Washington, 1919-20, 
chancellor of Oxford University from 1928, 
he issued Memoirs in 1925, and wrote on 
birds (1927) and fly-fishing (1889). See Life 
by G. M. Trevelyan (1937). 

GRIBOYEDOV, Aleksander Sergeyevich, gri- 
bo-yay'dof (1795-1829), Russian writer and 
diplomat, born in Moscow. He wTOte Gore 
ot Uma (1824; English translation The 
Mischief of Being Clever), a comedy in 
rhymed iambics, which satirizes the contem- 
porary Moscow society so aptly that it has 
provided household phrases for the Russian 
people. Involved in the Decembrist Revolt, 
he was, however, cleared, and in 1828 became 
Russian ambassador to Persia. He was 
killed in an anti-Russian demonstration at 
the embassy in Teheran. See History of 
Russian Literature by D. S. Mirsky (1927) and 
The Mischief of Being Clever by Sir B. Pares 
(1925). 

GRIEG, (1) Edvard Hagerup (1843-1907), 
Norwegian composer, born at Bergen on 
June 15, was of Scots descent, his forebear 
Alexander Greig having emigrated from 
Aberdeen during the post-1745 depression. 
On the recommendation of the famous 
violin virtuoso. Ole Bull, Grieg studied at 
the Leipzig Conservatoire, where he came 
strongly under the influence of Schumann’s 
music. The lack of openings in Norway led 
to his making Copenhagen his main base 
between 1863 and 1867. There he was in 
close contact with Gade, H. C. Andersen 
and the young Norwegian poet-composer 
Nordraak. Under their stimulus, he evolved 
from a German-trained romanticist into a 
strongly national Norwegian composer. 
After some years teaching and conducting in 
Christiania, the success of his incidental 
music for Ibsen’s Peer Gynt (1876) on top of 
the award of a state pension in 1874 enabled 
him to settle near Bergen. In 1867, he had 
married his cousin, Nina Hagerup, a well- 
known singer. Apart from his A minor 
piano concerto, some orchestral suites, and 
three violin sonatas and one quartet, his 
output included little in the larger forms. 
It was in his incidental music to Peer Gynt 
and Bjornson’s Sigurd Jorsalfar and his 
choral music, and especially in his numerous 
songs and piano pieces, in which his fastidious 
taste, sense of the picturesque and intense 
awareness of his folk heritage synthesized, 
that he expressed himself most individually 
and successfully. He died at Bergen, loaded 
with honours, national and foreign, on 
September 4, 1907. See H. T. Finck (1909), 
Monrad-Johannsen (1945), Deucher (1950) 
and G. Abraham (ed.), Grieg, a Musical 
Symposium (1948). 

(2) Johan Nordahl Brun (1902-43), 
Norwegian poet and dramatist, born at 
Bergen, and related to the composer (1), 
studied at Oslo and Oxford and spent much 
of his youth travelling. His poetry mirrors 
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his wanderlust and his passion for personal 
freedom. Titles are Stones in the Stream 
(\925) and Norway in our Hearts (1929). 
The Ship Goes On (1924) is a novel which 
crystallizes his experience in shipping to 
Australia at nineteen as an ordinary seaman. 
Later he edited an anti-Fascist periodical, 
Veien Frem^ and also turned to the stage, 
where his concern with the idea of freedom 
is projected in Our Honour and Might (1935) 
and Nederlaget (1937), dealing with the Paris 
Commune of 1871, and translated by E. 
Arkwright as The Defeat, in 1944. Grieg 
came to England after the Norwegian 
campaign of 1940, and through the broad- 
casting of his verse, kept alive Norwegian 
resistance to the invader. His aircraft was 
shot down over Berlin in 1943. See All That 
is Mine Demand: war poems tr. by G. M. 
Gathome-Hardy, with biographical intro- 
duction (1944), and Life by J. Borgen (1945). 
GRIERSON, (1) Sir Herbert John Clifford 
(1866-1960), Scottish critic, born in Lerwick, 
Shetland, educated at King’s College, 
Aberdeen, where he was professor (1894- 
1915), and Christ Church, Oxford, was 
appointed regius professor of Rhetoric and 
English Literature at Edinburgh (1915-35) 
and rector (1936-39). He edited the poems 
of Donne (1912), and his studies include 
Metaphysical Poets (1921), Cross Currents in 
the Literature of the 17th Century (1929^ 
Milton and Wordsworth (1937) and Essays 
and Addresses (1940). He was knighted in 
1936. 

(2) John (1898- ), British producer of 

documentary films, made his name in 1929 
by Drifters, which led the way to the develop- 
ment of documentaries. From 1948-50 he 
was controller of film activities in the Central 
Office of Information. See study bv H. F. 
Hardy (1946). ^ ^ 

(3) Sir Robert, of Lag {c. 1655-1733), 
Scottish Jacobite laird, bom about 1655, 
succeeded his cousin in the Dumfriesshire 
estates in 1669. He was for some years 
steward of Kirkcudbright, and so harried the 
Covenanters as to leave his name a byword 
for cruelty; he was one of the judges of the 
Wigtown martyrs. He received a Nova 

oaronetcy in 1685, with a pension of 
£200. After the Revolution he was fined and 
imprisoned as a Jacobite, and in 1696 was 
arraigi^d on a false charge of coining. He 
died December 31, 1733. See Colonel 
Fergusson’s Laird of Lag (1886). 

Johann Jakob, greezFaKB. 

(i /45-iS12), German new Testament scholar 

Butzbach, studied theology at 
Tubingen, Halle and Leipzig, lectured in 
Halle, and m 1776 became a professor at 
devoted himself to critical revision 
reclassifying 

the MSS. into three recensions, Alexandrian, 
Western and Byzantine. See his Commen- 
tanus Criticus (1811), &c. 

See MacDiarmid. 

Bernard (1899-1956), English 
Cardinal, was bom in Birmingham, and was 
giucated at the English and Beda 
Rome. He became Archbishop of West- 
minster m 1943 and Cardinal in 1946. He 
toured post-war Europe and America and 
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in 1950 was Papal Legate for the centenarv 
celebrations of the re-constitution of the 
English hierarchy. Sec his Seek Ye Fir<it 
(1949) and Life by Bedoyerc (1955). 

(2) Gerald (1803-40), Irish novelist, born at 
Limerick, went to London in 1823, and failed 
as a dramatist, but was more successful with 
novels of southern Irish iife~ifo//a/id Tide 
(1827), Tales of the Munster Festivals (1827) 
and The Collegians (1829), on which Bouci- 
cault’s drama Colleen Bawn is founded See 
Life by his brother (1843) and memoir in 
1 896 edition of The CoUesians. 

GRIFFITH, (1) Arthur (1872-1922), Irish 
politician, born in Dublin, was a compositor 
and a Rand minor before editing The United 
Irishman. He founded (1905) Sinn Fein, and 
was often imprisoned, but signed the peace 
treaty with Great Britain, and was a moderate 
president of Dail Eireann (1922). See 
memoir by G. A. Lyons (1923) and Life by 
P. Colum (1960). ^ 

(2) David Levt^elyn Wark (1875-1948) 
American film producer, born in Kentucky 
began with literary ambitions, but success in 
this field having eluded him, he tentatively 
entered the infant film industry. None 
before him had exploited fully the new 
medium, but he saw the latent artistic 
possibilities, and after much experiment with 
new techniques in photography and pro- 
duction ho brought out in 1915-16 two 
masterpieces, The Birth of a Nation and 
Intolerance, which were far in advance of 
anything hitherto attempted. His Hearts of 
the World (1918) incorporated war scenes 
actually filmed at the front. Other classic 
examples are Broken Blossoms (1919), and 
Isnt Life Wonderful (1924), a tragedy of 
post-war Germany. Later Grillith was 
unable to preserve his indcpcndonco in the 
race of commercial Hollywood. 

(J) Sir Richard John, Bart. (1784-1878), 
Irish geologist and civil engineer, born in 
Dublin, examined the Irish bogs, published 
his Geological Map of Ireland in 1855 and 
was consulted in all major Irish building 
projects, including National Gallery and 
Museum of Natural History, Dublin. 

baronet in 1858, 

GRIGN^D, ^Franpois Auguste Victor, gree^ 
i^ahr 0^1-1935), French organic chemist, 
born at Cherbourg, educated at Cherbourg 
and Lyons, became professor first at Nancy 
and then in 1914 at Lyons. He discovered 
the organo-naagnesium compounds, which 
led to the introduction of the ‘ Grignard 
reaction , as a method of synthesis. He 
Sabatier in 1912. 
Adelaide. 

GRIIiPARZER, Frans (1791-1 872), Austrian 
dramatic poet, born at Vienna, was in the 
imperial civil service from 1813 to 1856. He 
mst attracted notice in 1816 by a tragedy, 
Die followed by Sappho (1819), 

Des Meeres und der 
ntA%\ i}S40), Der Traum ein Leben 

Ho4U), &c. He produced in lyric poetry 
meritonous work; and one excellent 
Spielmann. See Briefe 
German studies by 
Sauer (1941) and N. 
Burst (Vienna 1959); French by Ehrhard 
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(1900); English by Poliak (1907) and- D. 
Yates (1946). 

GRIMALD, Nicholas (1519-62), English poet 
and playwright, was born of Genoese ancestry 
in Huntingdonshire, studied at both Cam- 
bridge and Oxford, and became Ridley’s 
chaplain, but recanted under Queen Mary. 
He contributed 40 poems to Songes and 
Sonettes (1557), was the first, after Henry 
Howard, to write blank verse, and translated 
Virgil and Cicero. See Life by L. R. Merrill 
(1925). 

GRIMALDI, gri~mahl'dee, a noble Genoese 
house, from 968 lords of the principality of 
Monaco. 

GRIMALDI, (1) Francesco Maria (1618-63), 
Italian physicist, bom at Bologna, became 
professor of Mathematics there. He dis- 
covered diffraction of light and researched 
into interference and prismatic dispersion. 
He was one of the first to postulate a wave 
theory of light. 

(2) Joseph (1779-1837), the typical repre- 
sentative of the clown of the English panto- 
mime, was born in London. He first ap- 
peared at Drury Lane when two years old, 
and in his third year he had his first engage- 
ment at Sadler’s Wells Theatre, where he 
regularly performed (except for one season) 
until his retirement from the stage in 1828. 
See Memoirs of Joseph Grimaldi, edited by 
Charles Dickens (1838), and study by 
Findlater (1955). 

GRIMBALD, St (c. 820-903), prior of a 
Flemish monastery near St Omer, when about 
893 Alfred the Great invited him to England. 
He died abbot of the New Minster at 
Winchester. 

GRIMM, (1) Friedrich Melchior, Baron 
(1723-1807), Franco-German critic and 
journalist, bom at Ratisbon, after studying 
at Leipzig, accompanied a nobleman to 
Paris, and became reader to the crown- 
prince of Saxe-Gotha. He got acquainted 
with Rousseau in 1749, and through him 
with Diderot, Holbach and Madame d’Epinay. 
His connection with the Encyclopedistes, 
added to his own acquirements, opened up a 
brilliant career. He became secretary to the 
Duke of Orleans, and began to write for 
several German princes those famous literary 
bulletins which for nearly forty years gave 
the most trenchant criticism of all important 
French books. In 1776 he was made a baron 
by the Duke of Gotha, and appointed 
minister-plenipotentiary at the French court. 
At the Revolution he withdrew to Gotha, 
and afterwards to the court of Catharine II, 
whence he was sent in 1795 as Russian 
minister to Hamburg. He died at Gotha. 
See his Correspondance (1812-14), Sainte- 
Beuve £tudes sur Grimm (1854) and Scherer 
Melchior Grimm (Paris 1887). 

(2) the brothers, Jakob Ludwig Karl (1785- 
1863) and Wilhelm Karl (1786-1859), German 
folklorists and philologists, were both born 
at Hanau in Hesse-Cassel and studied at 
Marburg. Jakob spent most of the year 
1805 in Paris, became on his return a clerk in 
the war-office, and in 1808 librarian to 
Jerome Bonaparte, king of Westphalia. A 
work on the Meistersingers (1811) was 
followed in 1812 by the first volume of the 


famous Kinder- und Haiismdrchen, collected 
by him and his brother Wilhelm (also now 
at Cassel) — a work which formed a founda- 
tion for the science of comparative folklore. 
The second volume followed in 1814; the 
third in 1822. In 1813-15 Grimm was 
secretary to the minister of the Elector of 
Hesse at Paris and at the Congress of Vienna. 
In 1828 the two brothers removed to Gottin- 
gen, where Jakob became professor and 
librarian, and Wilhelm under-librarian. He 
was one of the seven professors dismissed (as 
was Wilhelm) for protesting in 1837 against 
the abolition of the constitution by the king 
of Hanover. In 1840 the brothers received 
professorships in Berlin, and were elected 
members of the Academy of Sciences. 
Jakob died September 20, 1863. His 

Deutsche Grammatik (1819; 2nd ed. entirely 
recast, 1822-40) is perhaps the greatest 
philological work of the age. His Deutsche 
Rechtsalterthumer (1828; 2nd ed. 1854) and 
Deutsche Mythologie (1835; 4th ed. by 
Meyer, 1875-78; Eng. trans. 1879-88) deal 
with German usages in the middle ages and 
the old Teutonic superstitions. Only less 
important is his Geschichte der deutschen 
Sprache (1 848 ; 3rd ed. 1 868) and his Reinhart 
Fuchs (1834). With his brother Wilhelm he 
edited many old German classics, and 
commenced the great Deutsches Wdrterbuch 
(1854 ff.). He also formulated ‘ Grimm’s 
Law ’ of sound changes, an elaboration of 
earlier findings by the Danish scholar Rask, 
but an important contribution to the study 
of philology. Jakob’s minor works (8 vols. 
1867-86) contain an autobiography. Many 
collections of his letters have been printed. 
Wilhelm’s chief independent work was 
Deutsche Heldensage (1829). 
GRIMMELSHAUSEN, Hans Jacob Christof- 
fel von {c. 1625-76), German novelist, born at 
Gelnhausen in Hesse-Cassel, served on the 
imperial side in the Thirty Years’ War, led a 
wandering life, but ultimately settled down 
at Renchen near Kehl, where he died 
Amtmann of the town. In the leisure of his 
later life he produced a series of remarkable 
novels. His best works are on the model of 
the Spanish picaresque romances; the rich 
humour, dramatic power and local colour 
are all his own. The sufferings of the German 
peasantry at the hands of the lawless troopers 
who overran the country have never been 
more powerfully pictured than in Simplicis- 
simus (1669; trans. 1924). It was followed 
by Trutz Simplex (1669), Springinsfeld (1670), 
Das wunderbarliche Vogelnest (1672L &c. 
See Life by K. C. Hayens (1932). 
GRIMOND. See Bonham-Carter. 
GRIMTHORPE, Edmund Beckett Grimthorpe, 
1st Baron (1816-1905), English lawyer, an 
authority on architecture and horology, and 
till 1881 a leader of the parliamentary bar, 
was born at Carlton Hall near Newark, was 
educated at Doncaster, Eton, and Trinity 
College, Cambridge. He succeeded his 
father as fifth baronet in 1874, in 1886 was 
raised to the peerage, and died in April 1905. 
Till 1872 he bore the name Beckett Denison. 
He designed Big Ben and restored St Albans 
Abbey. See Life by P, Ferriday (1957). 
GRINDAL, Edmund (1519-83), Archbishop 
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of Canterbury, was born at St Bees and 
educated at Cambridge, where he was in 
turn scholar, fellow and master of Pembroke 
Hall. A prebendary of Westminster under 
Edward VI, he lived abroad during Mary’s 
reign, and there imbibed the doctrines of 
Geneva, returning to England on the 
accession of Elizabeth. In 1559 he became 
Bishop of London, in 1570 Archbishop of 
York, and in 1575 Archbishop of Canterbury. 
His Puritan sympathies soon estranged him 
from the court, and his refusal to put down 
‘ prophesyings ’ or private meetings of the 
clergy for the study of Scripture led to his 
five years’ sequestration in 1577. His few 
writings, with a Life, were edited for the 
Parker Society by W. Nicholson (1843). 

GRINGORE, gn-gor, or Gringoire, -gwahr 
Pierre (c. 1475-1538), French poet and 
dramatist, born at Caen, while taking the 
chief rdles in a theatrical society was active 
in the production of pantomimic farces, and 
is one of the creators of the French political 
comedy. He abused the enemies of Louis XII 
and thus found cover for his freedoms against 
the vices of the nobility, the clergy and even 
the pope himself. In later life he was a herald 
to the Duke of Lorraine, and confined his 
muse to religious poetry. His principal 
pieces are Le Jeu du Prince des Sots (1511), 
Les Folks Enterprises, Les Enterpris de Venise, 
La Chasse du cerf des cerfs, and the famous 
Mystkre de Monseigneur Saint Lays {c. 1524). 
His works have been edited by Hericault and 
Montaiglon (1858-77). Gringore figures in 
Victor Hugo’s Notre Dame and in a play by 
Banville (adapted by Pollock and Besant). 
See French monographs by Picot (1878), 
Bade! (1893), Oulmont (1911) and German 
study by W. Dittmann (1923), 

GRINNELL, Henry (1799-1874), American 
shipping merchant, born at New Bedford, 
Mass., financed arctic rescue expeditions to 
find Franklin (q.v.), including Kane’s 
(1853-55). Grinnell Land was named after 
him. 

GRIS, Juan, grees, pseud, of Jose Vittoriano 
Gonzalez (1887-1927), Spanish painter, born 
in Madrid. He studied in Madrid, and went 
in 1906 to Paris, where he associated with 
Picasso and Matisse and became one of ihe 
most logical and consistent exponents of 
synthetic Cubism. In 1912 he exhibited 
with the Cubists in the Section d’Or exhibition 
in Paris, and in 1920 at the Salon des Inde- 
pendants. He settled at Boulogne and in 
1923 designed the decor for three Diaghilev 
productions. He also worked as a book- 
illustrator. In most of his paintings, the 
composition of the picture dictates the 
deliberate distortion and rhythmic rearrange- 
ment of the subjects, e.g. the StiP Life with 
Dice (1922) in the Musee d’art moderne, 
Paris. Other works are his Homage to 
Picasso, Harlequin and The Violin. See the 
monographs by D, H. Kahnweiler (tr. D. 
Cooper, 1958, and J. T. Soby, 1959). 

GRISI, gree'zee, (1) Cariotta (1821-99), 
Austrian-born ballet-dancer, studied under 
Penot, who became her husband, and was the 
original ‘ Giselle ’ in 1841 at Paris. 

(2) Giuditta (1805—40), Italian mezzo- 
soprano, sister of (3), the original Romeo in 


Bellini’s I Capuletied i Montecchi, retired on 
marrying Count Barni in 1833. 

(3) Giulia (1811-69), Italian soprano, 
sister of (2), born in Milan, renowned for her 
roles in Bellini’s operas especially / Pmitani, 
which was written for her, and Norma. 
London was the scene of her most successful 
performances. 

GRISWOLD, Rufus Wilinot (1815-57), Ameri- 
can critic, born at Benson, Vermont, became 
Baptist preacher, then journalist and compiler 
of books in Philadelphia, Boston and New 
York. He was one of Poe’s executors, and 
the Life he wrote for the edition of his works 
(1850) occasioned much hostile criticism. 
See his Letters (1898). 

GRIVAS, George Theodorou, gree'vas (1900- 
), leader of ‘EOKA’, the Cypriot 
terrorist organization in the 1950’s, was born 
in Cyprus. He commanded a Greek Army 
division in the Albanian campaign of 1940-41 
and was leader of a secret organization called 
‘ X ’ during the German occupation of 
Greece. In December 1945 he headed an 
extreme nationalist movement against the 
Communists. Some nine years later he 
became head of the underground campaign 
against British rule in Cyprus, calling himseif 
‘ Dighenis ’ after a legendary Greek hero. 
His secret diaries were found in 1956 when 
he had a price of £10,000 on his head. After 
the Cyprus settlement, February 1959, Grivas 
left Cyprus and, acclaimed a national hero 
by the Greeks, was promoted general in the 
Greek army. See study by W. Byford-Joncs 
(1959). 

CROCK, stage name of Adrien Wettach 
(1880-1959), Swiss clown, world-renowned 
for the virtuosity of his performances both 
in the circus and the theatre. See his 
autobiographical Ich lebe gern (1930), 

GROCYN, William, gro'sin {c. 1446-1519), 
English scholar and humanist, the first who 
publicly taught Greek at Oxford, was born at 
Colerne, Wiltshire, and from Winchester 
passed in 1465 to New College, Oxford. 
He studied in Italy (1488-91), acquiring a 
knowledge of Greek from the Greek exile 
Chalcondylas ; and then settled again at 
Oxford, where Sir Thomas More was his 
pupil. Erasmus lived at Oxford in Grocyn’s 
house, and speaks of him as his ‘ patronus et 
praeceptor ’. In 1506 he became master of 
All-hallows’ College near Maidstone. 

GROFE, Ferde (1892- ), American com- 

poser, born in New York. He is known for 
a number of orchestral suites — all named 
after American places — which are descriptive 
of the American scene. Grof6 orchestrated 
the Mapsody in Blue for Gershwin, and the 
modern-style orchestra based upon saxo- 

^lones rather than strings is attributed to him. 

GROLIER, _ Jean, groLyay (1479-1565), 
French bibliophile, born at Lyons, was 
attached to the court of Francis I, went to 
Italy as mtendant-general of the army, was 
mng employed in diplomacy at Milan and 
^me, and then became treasurer. It is his 
hbrary, dispersed in 1675, that has made 
Groher famous. He acquired choice copies 
of the best works, and had them magnificently 
bound, with the inscription. To. Grolierii et 
Amicorum. Of his 3000 books, about 350 
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have come to light. See the study by Le 
Roux de Lincy (1866). 

GROMYKO, Andrei Andreevich (1909- ), 
Russian statesman, born near Minsk of 
peasant stock, studied agriculture and 
economics and became a research scientist at 
the Soviet Academy of Sciences. In 1939 he 
joined the staff of the Russian embassy in 
Washington, becoming ambassador in 1943 
and attending the famous ‘ big three ’ 
conferences at Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam. 
In 1946 he was elected a deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet, and in the same year became 
deputy foreign minister and was made 
permanent delegate to the U.N. Security 
Council, achieving an unenviable reputation 
through his use of the power of veto no fewer 
than 25 times. For a few months (1952-53) 
he was ambassador to the United Kingdom. 
He succeeded Shepilov as foreign minister in 
1957, pursuing relentlessly the ‘cold war’ 
against the West, showing no relaxation of 
the austere and humourless demeanour for 
which he had become notorious in western 
diplomatic circles. Nevertheless a brilliant 
politician, he has been thrice recipient of the 
Order of Lenin. 

GRONCHI, Giovanni, gron'kee (1887- ), 

Italian politician, was born in Pisa. He 
played an important part in the organization 
of trade unionism in Italy, and was one of 
the founders of the Italian Popular Party. 
Pie held various political posts until 1923, 
when he retired from public life for the 
duration of Fascism, In 1942 he again 
became a political figure, and was president 
of the Chamber of Deputies from its founda- 
tion in 1948 until his election as president of 
Italy in 1955. 

GRONOVIUS, the Latinized form of Gronov, 
a family of scholars of German extraction, 
settled in Holland, whose principal members 
were: 

(1) Jacobus (1645-1716), classical scholar, 
son of (2), born at Deventer, studied there 
and at Leyden, became professor at Pisa 
and in 1679 was appointed to his father’s 
chair. His works were Thesaurus Anti- 
quitatum Graecorum (1697-1702), and editions 
of Polybius, Herodotus , Cicero, and Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus. — His elder son, Johann 
Friedrich (1690-1760), became an eminent 
botanist, the younger son Abraham (1694- 
1775) librarian at Leyden university. 

(2) Johann Friedrich (1611-71), classical 
scholar, father of (1), was born at Hamburg, 
became in 1643 professor at Deventer, and 
in 1658 at Leyden; he edited Livy, Statius, 
Tacitus, Phaedrus, Seneca, Sallust, Pliny and 
Plautus, and published many learned works, 
among them De Sestertiis. 

(3) Laurens Theodor (1730-78), natural 
historian, grandson of (1) and son of Johann 
Friedrich, the botanist, was author of 
Zoophylacium Gronovianum (1781), &c. 

GROOME, Francis Hindes (1851-1902), 
English writer, authority on gypsy language 
and folklore and a junior editor of the original 
edition of this work, was born at Monk 
Soham near Framlingham, and was educated 
at Ipswich, Merton and Corpus, Oxford, 
and at Gottingen. Having come to Edin- 
burgh in 1876, he wrote for the Encyclopaedia 


Brita/mica, and was sub-editor of Chambers's 
Encyclopaedia (1887-92). He published In 
Gypsy Tents (1880), A Short Border History 
(1887), Two Suffolk Friends (on his father and 
Edward FitzGerald, 1895), Kriegspiel (a 
novel, 1896), Gypsy Folk Tales (1899) and an 
edition of Lavengro (1900). 

GROOT, (1) Geert (1340-84), Dutch religious 
reformer, the founder at Deventer about 
1376 of the ‘ Brethren of the Common Life * 
and the houses of Augustinian canons. 

(2) Hiiig van. See Grotitjs. 

GROPIUS, Walter (1883- ), German- 

American architect, bom in Berlin, studied at 
Munich, and after serving with distinction 
in World War I was appointed in 1918 
director of the Grand Ducal group of schools 
of art in Weimar, which he amalgamated 
and reorganized to form the ‘ Bauhaus 
which aimed at a new functional interpreta- 
tion of the applied arts. Gropius’s revolu- 
tionary architectural methods and bold use 
of unusual building materials were condemned 
as ‘ architectural Socialism ’ in Weimar, and 
the Bauhaus was transferred to Dessau in 
1925, housed in a building designed by 
Gropius. When Hitler came to power, the 
Bauhaus became a Nazi training-school and 
Gropius worked in London (1934-37) in 
collaboration with Maxwell Fry designing 
factories and housing estates for the home 
counties, including a revolutionary adjunct 
to Christ Church College, Oxford, which 
w^as never built. In 1937 he became professor 
of Architecture at Harvard. His major 
constructions include the pavilions for the 
Cologne Exhibition (1914), a factory at 
Alfeld (1914), theatre at Jena (1922), the 
Bauhaus at Dessau (1926), large housing 
estates in Stuttgart, Karlsruhe, Berlin, 
Aluminium City (1943) and the Harvard 
Graduate Center (1950). He also designed 
Adler car bodies (1929-33). His tremendous 
influence on modern architecture was 
recognized by the award of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects’ gold medal in 
1956. See his New Architecture and the 
Bauhaus (trans. 1937) and Rebuilding Our 
Communities (1946); also monograph by 
Gicdian (1954). 

GROS, Antoine Jean, Baron, gro (1771- 
1835), French historical painter, was born at 
Paris, studied under David and acquired 
celebrity by his great pictures of Napoleon’s 
battles (1797-1811); Charles V and Francis I 

» ; Departure of Louis XVllI for Ghent 
; and Embarkation of the Duchess of 
Angoulime (1815). These works combine 
classicism and romanticism. Later Gros 
attempted a return to classicism, found his 
work ignored and drowned himself in the 
Seine. See Lives by Delestre (1867), Tripier 
le Franc (1880) and Dargenty (1887). 
GROSE, Francis (1731-91), British antiquary, 
was born at Greenford, Middlesex, of Swiss 
extraction, squandered the family fortune, 
but applied himself to his Antiquities of 
England and Wales (1773-87). He toured 
Scotland and Ireland for antiquarian material 
but died suddenly in Dublin. Other works 
include A Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar 
Tongue (1785) and Treatise on Ancient Armour 
and Weapons (1785-89). 
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GROSS, (1) Hans (1847-1915), Au^rian 
criminologist and lawyer, born at Gi^z, 
pioneer in the application of science to the 
detection of crime, was from 1905 profe^or 
of Criminal Law at Graz, where he established 
the first criminal museum- B.isHandbuch fur 
Untersuchungsrichter (1893; Eng. tr- 1907) 
is a standard work. 

(2) Samnei David (1805—84), American 
surgeon, born near Easton, Penn., became 
professor of Surgery in Jefferson College 
(1856-82), wrote several text-books. 

GROSSE, Aristid (1905- ), ^ American 
chemist, bom at Riga, educated at Berlin, 
went to the United States in 1930 and became 
research fellow at Columbia University. In 
1927 he isolated protoactinium and m 194U 
with others carried out successful slow 
neutron fission experiments with uranium 
235 

GROSSETESTE, Robert (c. 1175-1253), 

Bishop of Lincoln, was bom at Stradbroke 
in Suffolk, and educated at Lincoln, Oxford 
and Paris. He had for some years been the 
first teacher of theology in the Franciscan 
school at Oxford, and had held many 
preferments, when in 1235 he became Bishop 
of Lincoln- He undertook the reformation 
of abuses, embroiling himself with his o;^ 
chapter and with Pope Innocent IV. The 
pope granted English benefices to rascal 
Romans who drew the revenues of their 
office, but seldom appeared in the countiy. 
Grosseteste set himself strongly against this, 
thereby incurring a temporary suspension 
from his bishopric and a continual menace 
of excommunication. In the last year of the 
bishop’s life he refused the pope’s request to 
promote his nephew, an Italian, to a canonry ; 
and the pope is said — falsely, it seems — to 
have excommunicated him. Anyhow his 
clergy went on obeying him till his death at 
Buckden near Huntingdon. Pegge’s cata- 
logue of his works fills 25 closely-printed 
quarto pages, and exhibits ‘ treatises on 
sound, motion, heat, colour, form, angles, 
atmospheric pressure, poison, the rainbow, 
comets, light, the astrolabe, necromancy and 
witchcraft ’. See Brewer’s Monumenta Fran- 
ciscana (1858), Luard’s edition of his Latin 
letters (1862), Baur’s of his philosophical 
works (1912), Stevenson’s Life (1899), 
Powicke, Robert Grosseteste and the Nico- 
machean Ethics (1930) and studies ed. Callus 
(1955). 

GROSS!, Tommaso, gros'si (1791-1853), 
Italian poet, bom at Bellano on Lake Como. 
He studied law at Padua and practised at 
Milan. His loyalty was suspect by the 
Austrian authorities, and he gained no 
advancement in his profession. His first 
poem, La Frineide (1814), was a battle poem 
in the Milanese malect. There followed 
several historical romances, and the epic 
poem by which he is best known, I Lombardi 
alia prima crociata (1826). 

GROSSMITH, George (1847-1912), English 
comedian and entertainer, from 1877 to 1889 
took leading parts in Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
operas. With his brother, Weedon (1853- 
1919), he wrote Diary of a Nobody in Punch 
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Gibbs, Sally, No, No, Nanette, See.), song 
writer and manager ol the Gaiety Theatre. 
See S. Naylor’s Gaiety and George Grossmith 
(1913) and his son’s G.G. (1933). 

GROSVENOR, grov'ner, a family said to 
have come over with the Conqueror, and 
long settled at Eaton near Chester. It 
received a baronetcy (1622), and the titles of 
Baron Grosvenor (1761), Earl Grosvenor 
(1784), Marquess of Westminster (1831) and 
Duke of Westminster (1874). 

GROSZ, George, gros (1893- ), American 

artist, born in Berlin. He studied at Dresden 
and Berlin, and was associated with the Berlin 
Dadaists in 1917 and 1918. While in 
Germany he produced a series of bitter, 
ironical drawings attacking German mili- 
tarism and the middle classes. He fled to 
the U.S.A. in 1932 (becoming naturalized in 
1938) and he has since produced many oil- 
paintings of a symbolic nature. See study 
by Baur (N.Y. 1954). 

GROTE, George (1794-1871), English his- 
torian and politician, born at Clay Hill, 
Beckenham, Kent, was educated at the 
Charterhouse, and in 1810 became a clerk in 
the bank founded in 1766 by his grandfather 
(a native of Bremen) in Thread needle Street. 
He remained there thirty-two years, devoting 
all his leisure to literature and political 
studies ; a ‘ philosophical Radical ho threw 
himself ardently into the cause of progress 
and political freedom. In 1 822 he conceived 
the idea of his History of Greece and in 1 826 
mercilessly dissected Milford’s history in the 
Westminster Review. Groto became head of 
the bank in 1830, and in 1832 was returned 
for the City of London. During his first 
session he brought forward a motion for the 
adoption of the ballot; it was lost, but Grote 
continued to advocate the measure until he 
retired from parliamentary life in 1841. In 
1843 he also retired from the banking-house, 
and devoted himself exclusively to literature, 
mainly to the great History of Greece (1846- 
1856). Grote was elected vice-chancellor of 
London University (1862), foreign associate 
of the French Academy ( 1 864), and president 
of University College, London (1868). In 
1865 he concluded an elaborate work on 
Plato and the other Companions of Socrates, 
which, with his (unfinished) Aristotle, was 
supplementary to the History. Grote was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. Sec his minor 
works (1873) and Fragments on Ethical 
Subjects (1876). — Mrs Grote {n4e Harriet 
Lewin) (1792-1878) wrote a Memoir of Ary 
Scheffer (1860), Collected Papers in Prose and 
Verse (1862), The Personal Life of George 
Grote (1873). See study by Momigliano 
(1952). 

GROTEFEND, Georg Friedrich, grd'te-fent 
(1775-1853), German epigraphist, was born 
at Munden in Hanover, and filled scholastic 
appointments at Gottingen, Frankfurt and 
Hanover. He wrote on Latin, Umbrian and 
Oscan philology, &c., but made himself 
famous by deciphering the cuneiform alphabet 
in 1802. 


GROTH, Klaus (1819-99), German poet in 
... . . . Plattdeutsch, was horn at Heide in Holstein, 

(1892). His son George (1874-1935) was a and in 1866 became professor of German 
well-known musical-comedy actor (Our Miss Language and Literature at Kiel. His 
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masterpiece, Quickborn (1852), is a series of 
poems dealing with life in Ditmarsh; but 
some of his work is in High German. See 
Life by Kroger (1904). 

GROTIUS, Hugo, gro'shUoos, or Huig van 
Groot (1583-1645), Dutch jurist and states- 
man, born at Delft, April 10, studied at 
Leyden, and accompanied an embassy to 
France. On his return he practised as a 
lawyer in the Hague; in 1613 he was appoin- 
ted pensionary of Rotterdam. The religious 
disputes between the Remonstrants or 
Arminians and their opponents were now at 
their height. Grotius, like his patron the 
grand-pensionary Barneveidt, supported the 
Remonstrants. In 1618 both were arrested, 
tried, and condemned by the dominant party 
under Prince Maurice, Barneveidt to death, 
and Grotius to imprisonment for life. 
Grotius escaped, however, by the aid of his 
wife, and found refuge at Paris in 1621, 
when Louis XIII for a time gave him a 
pension. In 1625 he published his great 
work on International Law, De Jura Belli et 
Pads in which he appealed to ‘ natural Law ’ 
and the social contract as a basis for rational 
principles on which a system of Laws could 
be formulated. His influence upon such 
political philosophers as Hobbes and Locke 
was profound. In 1634 he entered the 
Swedish service as ambassador at the French 
court. On his retirement in 1645 he pro- 
ceeded to Stockholm, but, disliking court 
and climate, was on his way back to Holland, 
when he died at Rostock, August 29. Grotius 
also wrote Latin and Dutch verse. His 
tragedy, Adamiis Exsul was one of Milton’s 
sources. His best historical work is Annales 
de Rebus Belgids (1657). He annotated the 
Bible (1641-46), and wrote the famous De 
Veritate Religionis Christianae (1627). See 
Lives by C. Butler (1826), W. S. M. Knight 
(1925) and A. P. d’Entreves, Natural Law 
(1951). 

GROUCHY, Emmanuel, Marquis de, groo- 
shee (1766-1847), French general, born at 
Paris, threw in his lot with the Revolution, 
and had his first taste of war during the 
Vendean revolt, was second to Hoche in the 
abortive expedition to Ireland, and greatly 
distinguished himself in Italy (1798). Later 
he fought at Hohenlinden, Eylau, Friedland, 
Wagram, and in the Russian campaign of 
1812; and after Leipzig covered the retreat 
of the French. On Napoleon’s escape from 
Elba, he destroyed the Bourbon opposition 
in the south of France, and helped to rout 
Blucher at Ligny. After Waterloo, as 
commander-in-chief of the broken armies of 
France, he led them skilfully back towards 
the capital; then, resigning, retired to the 
United Stales. He returned in 1819, and was 
reinstated as marshal in 1831. See his 
Mdnoires (1873-74). 

GROVE, (1) Sir George (1820-1900), English 
musicologist, biblical scholar and civil 
engineer, born at Clapham, was trained as a 
civil engineer, erected in the West Indies the 
first two cast-iron lighthouses, and assisted 
in the Britannia tubular bridge. He was 
secretary to the Society of Arts (1849-52), 
and then secretary and director of the 
Crystal Palace Company. He was editor of 

19 


Macmillan's Magazine, a large contributor 
to Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, and editor 
of the great Dictionary of Music and Musicians 
(1878-89; 5th ed. 1954). On a journey with 
Sir Arthur Sullivan to Vienna in 1867 he 
participated in the discovery of compositions 
by Schubert. His Beethoven and his Nine 
Symphonies (1896; new ed. 1956) long 
remained a standard work. He was knighted 
in 1883 on the opening of the Royal College of 
Music, of which he was director till 1895. 
See his Life by C. L. Graves (1903). 

(2) Sir William Robert (1811-96), British 
judge and physicist, born at Swansea, studied 
at Oxford, was called to the bar, raised to the 
bench (1871), and knighted (1872), and in 
1875-87 was a judge in the High Court of 
Justice. Ill-health made him retire from law 
for a while. In 1839 he invented a new type 
of cell named after him, studied electrolytic 
decomposition and demonstrated the dis- 
sociation of water. He was elected F.R.S. in 
1840, awarded the Copley Medal in 1847 and 
was president of the British Association in 
1866. See Nature, vol. 54 (1896). 

GRUB, George (1812-92), Scottish church 
historian, author of an Ecclesiastical History 
of Scotland (1861) from the Episcopalian 
standpoint, was born at Aberdeen, and in 
1862 became a law professor there. 
GRUENBERG, Louis, groon'herg (1884- ), 

American composer of Russian birth who 
was taken to the United States at the age of 
two. A pupil of Busoni, Gruenberg worked 
as a concert pianist until 1919, and then 
retired to devote himself to composition. He 
has written extensively for orchestra, chamber 
music combinations and voices, but is best 
known for his opera The Emperor Jones, 
based on Eugene O’Neill’s play. 

GRUN, Anastasias. See Auersperg. 

GRUN, Hans. See Baldung. 

GRUNDTVIG, Nikolai Frederik Severin 
(1783-1872), Danish poet, theologian and 
educationist, was born at Udby in Zealand, 
graduated in theology at Copenhagen and an 
impossible love-affair awakened his genius 
for poetry and historical studies. He first 
became known by his Northern Mythology 
(1808) and Decline of the Heroic Age in the 
North (1809). These were followed by the 
Rhyme of Roeskilde and the Roeskilde Saga 
(1814), and by a collection of patriotic songs 
(1815). Often doubtful of his Christianity, 
he became a curate in his father’s parish. 
In 1815 he took his stand against the current 
rationalism, and became the head of a 
religious school, who strove to free the 
church from state interference; but from 
1825 to 1832, for an attack on a conspicuous 
rationalist, was suspended from preaching. 
In 1818 he had begun the translation of 
Snorri Sturluson and Saxo Grammaticus; in 
1820 he published a Danish translation of 
Beowulf, During three study tours to Eng- 
land he formed the ideas which were to lead 
to the creation of the Folk High Schools, 
which have had a tremendous influence on 
Danish, especially rural, life and culture. 
The Folk High Schools later spread to the 
other Scandinavian countries. He was made 
titular bishop of Zealand in 1862. See Life 
by P. G. Lindhardt (London 1951), and 
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F. Skrubbeltrang, The Danish Folk High 
Schools (Copenhagen 1947).— His son, Svend 
Hersleb (1824-83) was professor of Scandi- 
navian Philology at Copenhagen, and edited 
many old Danish folk-tales (often translated) 

GR^EWALD, (1) Isaak (1889-1946), 
Swedish painter, born at Stockholm, a leader 
of Scandinavian Expressionism. His wife, 
Sigrid Griinewaid-Bjerten (1885-1946), was 
also a painter- 

(2) Matthias, real name Mathis Nitnardt, 
otherwise Gothardt (? 1480-1528), German 
artist, architect, and engineer, probably born 
at Wiirzburg. Very little is known of ms 
life, but he was court painter to the Arch- 
bishop of Mainz from 1508 to 1514 and to 
Cardinal Albrecht of Brandenburg from 
1515 to 1525, and he designed waterworks 
for Magdeburg about 1526. In 1516 he 
completed the great Isenheim altar-piece 
(Colmar Museum), the nine paintings of 
which exhibit his rare, livid colours and his 
use of distortion to portray passion and 
suffering. Griinewald is the Mathis der 
Maler of Hindemith’s opera. See studies by 
A. Burkhard (Cambridge, Mass. 1936), 
W. K. Zulch (1938) and N. Pevsner and M- 
Meier (1958). 

GRYPHIUS, gru'fee-oos, (1) Andreas (1616- 
1664), the greatest German lyric poet and 
dramatist of the baroque period, was born 
and died at Glogau, Silesia. He travelled in 
Holland, France and Italy, studying medicine 
and astronomy, and returned to his_ native 
town, becoming syndicus in 1650. His early 
misfortunes led him to the ‘ all is vanity ’ 
theme of his lyrics, expressed in deep gloom, 
collected under the title Sonn- und Feiertags- 
sonette (1639). His dramas mainly concern 
martyrdom and include Leo Armenius (1650), 
Catharina von Georgien (1657), Papinianiis 
(1659), &c. But he also wrote the charming 
pastoral, Die geliebte Dornrose (1660), the 
comedies Herr Peter Squentz (1663) which 
resembles the Bottom scenes in Shakespeare’s 
A Midsu?nmer Nighfs Dream, and Horri- 
hilicribrifax (1663) satirizing the Thirty 


Bertoldo. After the war, in which he was a 
prisoner, he returned to Milan and journal- 
ism, but it was The Little World of Don 
Camillo (1950) which brought him fame. 
These stories of the village priest and the 
communist mayor with their broad humour 
and rich humanity have been translated into 
many languages, and have been followed by 
Don Camillo and the Prodigal Son ( ! 952) and 
others. Guareschi illustrates his books with 
his own drawings. See My Secret Diary 
(tr- 1958). 

GUARINI, Giovanni Battista, gwah-ree'nee 
(1538-1612), Italian poet, was born at 
Ferrara, and was entrusted by Duke Alfonso 
II with diplomatic missions to the pope, the 
emperor, Venice and Poland. His chief 
work was the famous pastoral play, 11 Pastor 
Fido (1585), really an imitation of Tasso’s 
Aminta. See monograph by Rossi (Turin 
(1886). 

GUARINO DA VERONA (1370-1460), 
Italian humanist, born at Verona, went to 
Constantinople in 1388 to learn Greek under 
Chrysoloras; after his return (1410) taught 
Greek in Verona, Padua, Bologna and 
Ferrara; wrote Greek and Latin grammars; 
translated parts of Strabo and Plutarch; and 
helped to establish the text of Livy, Plautus, 
Catullus and Pliny. See Lives by Rosmini 
(1806) and Sabbadini (1891). 

GUARNIERI, or Guarncri, gwahrn-yay'ree, 
name of a celebrated Italian family of violin- 
makers of Cremona, of whom the most 
important wore Andrea (11. 1650- 95), his sons 
Giuseppe (fl. 1690-1730) and Pietro (11. 1690- 
1725), and Giuseppe’s son Giuseppe (11. 1725- 
1745), the last especially famous, and 
commonly known as Giuseppe del Gesii 
because he signed his violins with I.H.S. after 
his name. See Family biographies by Pougin 
(1909) and W. H. Flill (1931). 
GUBERNATIS, Angelo de, goo-her-nah'tis 
(1840-1913), Italian oriontalist, born at 
Turin, in 1863 became professor of Sanskrit 
at Florence. Pie resigned his chair that same 
year to follow the socialistic dreams of 
Bakunin, whose cousin he married, but soon 


Years’ war. He was indirectly influenced 
by Shakespeare and Vondel. See German 
studies by V. Mannheimer (1904) and F. W. 
Wentzhaff-Eggebert (1936), and Life by 
A. Strutz (1931). 

(2) Sebastian (1493-1556), German printer, 
bom at Reutlingen in Swabia, came in 1528 
to Lyons, and there between 1528 and 1547 
printed above 300 works, notable for their 
accuracy and clear type. Amongst the more 
noted are the fine Latin Bible of 1550 and 
Dolet’s Commentaria Linguae Latinae (1536). 
Gryphius’s sons, Antoine and Franpois, were 
also famous French printers. 

GUARDI, Francesco, gwahr'di (1712-93), 
Italian painter, bom at Pinzolo. He was a 
pupil of Canaletto, and was noted for his 
views of Venice, full of sparkling colour, 
with an impressionist’s eye for effects of light. 
His View of the Church and Piazza of S. Marco 
is in the National Gallery. See Life by G. 
Fiocco (1923). 

GUARESCHI, Giovanni, gwah-res'kee (1908- 
), Italian journalist and writer, born at 
Parma, became editor of the Milan magazine 


had himself re-elected professor (1867); in 
1891 he accepted a call to Rome. His wnrks 
on zoological mythology, birth and funeral 
customs, Vedic mythology, plant-lore and 
comparative mythology arc marred by 
fantastic solar interpretation; he also 
published reminiscences, a French dictionary 
of contemporary authors, histories of Indian 
and of universal literature, &c. 

GUDERIAN, Heinz (1888-1955), German 
general, a leading tank: expert and exponent 
of the Blitzkrieg theory, created the panzer 
armies which overran Poland in 1939 and 
France in 1940. He was chief of general 
staff in 1944, and after the anti-PIitlcr plot 
in the same year was made commander on 
the eastern front. See his Panzer Leader 
(1952). 

GUEDAELA, Philip, gwe-dal'la (1889-1944), 
English writer, bom in London, educated at 
Rugby and Oxford, he was a barrister (1913- 
1923). Sometimes described as the most 
distinguished and certainly the most popular 
historian of his time, he was the author of 
Second Empire (1922), Palmerston (1926 
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The Duke (1931), The Hundred Days (1934), 
The Hundredth Year (1940), Two Marshals 
(Bazaijie and Petain) (1943) and Middle East 
(1944). 

GUERCINO, gwer-chee'no^ * the squint-eyed % 
properly Gian-Francesco Barbieri (1590- 
1666), Italian painter of the Bolognese 
school, was born at Cento. He painted the 
famous Aurora at the Villa Ludovisi for pope 
Gregory XV. In 1642 after the death of 
Guido Reni, he became the dominant painter 
of Bologna, combining in his work the 
liveliness and movement of the Carracci with 
a warmer, more Venetian colouring. His 
prolific and brilliant draughtsmanship is 
apparent in the collection of his works in 
the royal library at Windsor. 

GUERIN, gay-ri, (1) Charles (1873-1907), 
French symbolist poet, bom at Luneville, 
travelled in Germany and Italy and periodi- 
cally stayed in Paris. His work is confined 
to a few collections, including Le Coeur 
solitaire {{%9Y) UEros funebre (1900). A 
later series V Homme intdrieur (1906) echoed 
his late conversion to the Catholic faith. See 
Life by de Bersaucourt (1912). 

(2) Eugenie de (1805-48), French writer, 

sister of (3), to whom she was devoted, was 
born at the ch§.teau of Le Cayla (Tarn), 
where she died. She is chiefly known for 
her Journal (1855), which is imbued with 
mysticism, but she also wrote poems and 
edited her brother’s papers. See Lives by 
Zyromski (1921) and V. Giraud (1928), and 
M. Arnold in Criticism (1865). 

(3) Georges Maurice de (1810-39), French 
poet, brother of (2), born at the chateau 
of Le Cayla (Tarn), entered the community 
of Lamennais at La Chesnaye in Brittany. 
He followed his master in his estrangement 
from Rome, and, going like him to Paris 
(1833) to try journalism, became a teacher at 
the College Stanislas. He married a rich 
Creole lady in November 1838, and died of 
consumption. His Reliquiae, including the 
Centaur (a kind of prose poem), letters and 
poems, were published in 1860. See Lives by 
Lefranc (1910), Zyromski (1921), Decahors 
(1932). 

(4) Pierre Narcisse, Baron (1774-1833), 
historical painter, born in Paris, and 
died in Rome, where he had been director of 
the French Academy of Painting (1822-29). 
A skilful painter of classical subjects but 
inclined to melodrama, he counted among 
his pupils Gericaiilt and Delacroix. 

CUERRA. See Junqeiro. 

GUERRAZZI, Francesco Domenico, gwayr- 
raht'iee (1804-73), Italian writer and poli- 
tician, born at Leghorn, had won a great 
reputation by his patriotic and political 
fictions, when on the Grand-duke of Tuscany’s 
flight (1849) he was proclaimed dictator in 
spite of his disinclination for a republic. On 
the duke’s restoration he was condemned to 
the galleys, but ultimately permitted to select 
Corsica as his place of banishment. Restored 
to liberty by later events, Guerrazzi sat in 
the parliament of Turin (1862-65) . His chief 
works of fiction are La Battaglia di Benevento 
(1827), UAssedio di Firenze (1836), Isabella 
Orsini (1844), &c. See Life by P. Miniati 
(1927). 


GUESCLIN, Bertrand du, gay~kll (c. 1320-80), 
Constable of France, was born near Dinan, 
and early took part in the contests for the 
dukedom of Brittany. After King John’s 
capture at Poitiers in 1356, du GuescUn 
fought splendidly against the English, his 
military skill being especially shown at 
Rennes (1356) and Dinan (1357); he took 
Melun (1359) and other fortified towns, and 
freed the Seine from the English. On 
Charles’s accession in 1364 he became 
governor of Pontorson, and the same year 
gained the battle of Cochcrel against Charles 
the Bad of Navarre, but was defeated and 
taken prisoner by the English at Auray, and 
ransomed only for 100,000 livres. He next 
supported Flenry of Trastamare against 
Pedro the Cruel, king of Castile, but was 
defeated and taken prisoner by the Black 
Prince (1367). Again ransomed, du Guesclin 
in 1369 defeated and captured Pedro, and 
placed the crown of Castile on the head of 
Henry of Trastamare; but was recalled by 
Charles V of France, then hard pressed by 
the English, to be made Constable of France. 
In 1370 he opened his campaigns against the 
English, and soon nearly all their possessions 
were in the hands of the French. He died 
during the siege of Chateauneuf de Randon, 
July 13. See Lives by Luce (1883), Postel, 
(1893) and Stoddard (1897). 

GUEST, (1) Lady Charlotte. See Schreiber. 

(2) Edwin (1800-80), English historian, 
studied at Caius College, Cambridge, and in 
1852 became master. His History of English 
Rhythms (1838) is a, work of great erudition. 
GUETTARD, Jean Etienne, gay-tahr (1715- 
1786), French geologist, born at Etampes, 
keeper of the natural history collections of 
the Duke of Orleans, studied ‘ weathering ’ 
and prepared the first geological map. 
GUEVARA, gay-vah'ra, (1) Antonio de (1490- 
1545), Spanish writer, bishop of Mondonedo 
and confessor of Charles V, employed in his 
book on Marcus Aurelius (translated by 
Lord Berners) the exalted style which antici- 
pated the euphuism of Lyly (q.v.). His 
‘ Familiar Letters ’ were also very popular in 
an English version. 

(2) Luiz Velez de (1570-1644), Spanish 
dramatist, wrote many plays after the style 
of Lope de Vega. Flis novel El Diablo cojuelo 
(1641) was the model of Le Sage (q.v.). 
GUICCIARDINI, Francesco, gwit-chahr-dee' 
nee (1483-1540), Italian historian, born at 
Florence, became professor of Law there, 
and also practised as an advocate; but his 
real field was diplomacy. His apprenticeship 
served in Spain (1512-14), he became papal 
governor of Modena and Reggio (1515), 
Parma (1521), the Romagna (1523) and 
Bologna (1531). Retiring from the papal 
service in 1534, he secured the election of 
Cosmo de’ Medici as duke of Florence; but, 
disappointed of the post of mayor of the 
palace, withdrew to Arcetri, and busied 
himself with his great Storia dHtalia, a 
dispassionate analytical history of Italy from 
1494 to 1532. See works by Malagoli (1939) 
and Ridolfl (1939). 

GUICCIOLI, Teresa Gamba, Countess, gwit' 
cho-lee (1801-73), Byron’s mistress (1819-23), 
daughter of a Ravenna nobleman, in 1817 
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married Count Guiccioli, aged sixty, and in 
1851 the French Marquis de Boissy (1798- 
1866). See her Lord Byron jugd par les 
temoins de sa vie (Eng. trans. 1869). 

GUiDI, gwee'dee, (1) Carlo Alessandro, Count 
fl650)-1712, Italian poet, born at Pavia, a 
founder of the academy called L’ Arcadia, 


GUISCARD 

born at Saintes, proposed to the Constituent 
Assembly the use of a decapitating instru- 
ment, which was adopted in 1791 and was 
named after him though similar apparatus 
had been used earlier in Scotland, Germany 
and Italy. See A. Kershaw, A History of the 

Guillotine ^{19 5^). ^ 
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rote a large numoer 01 no™ f Catalan poet and dramatist, born in Santa 


lyrics. See Life by Rizzio (1928). 

(2) Tommaso. See Masaccio. 

GUIDO D’ AREZZO or Guido Aretino (c. 990- 
1050), Benedictine monk and musical 
theorist, was a monk at Pomposa 
Ferrara, and he is supposed to have died 
prior of the Camaldolite monastery oi 
Avellana. He greatly promoted musical 
science; the invention of the staff is ascribed 
to him; and he seems to have first adopted in 


Catalan poet and dramatist, born in isanta 
Cruz, Tenerife. His work falls into three 
periods, of which the first and third- 
historical plays, for the most part — show 
the influence of the French romantics. His 
middle period owes its pre-occupation with 
contemporary life to Ibsen. He is regarded 
as the greatest Catalan dramatist. His most 
famous play is Terra Baixa (1896), on which 
D’ Albert based his opera Tieflarid. 


I r guinness, (1) Sir Alee (fM- ) English 


syllables of the hemistichs of a hymn in 
honour of St John the Baptist (wt, re, mi, &c.). 
See monographs by Angeloni (1811), Kiese- 
wetter (1844) and Falchi (1882). 

GUIGNES, Joseph de, geen'/ (1721-1800), 
French orientalist, was born at Pontoise, and 
died in Paris. His great work is VHistoire 
generale des Huns, Turcs, et Mogols (1756- 
i758). — His son, Chretien Louis Joseph 
(1759-1845), published a Chinese dictionary 
G813). ^ ^ 

GUILBERT, Yvette (c. 1869-1944), French 
comedienne, born in Paris, was a penniless 
seamstress before she turned to acting and 
won fame for her songs and sketches, some- 
times satirical, sometimes sentimental, soine- 
times provocative, of all facets of Parisian 
life. After 1890 she became known for her 
revivals of old French ballads. She visited 
America and founded a school of acting in 
New York. Her memoirs La Chanson de ma 
vie appeared in 1919, and she wrote two 
novels. 

GUILLAUME, gee-yom, (1) Charles Edouard 
(1861-1938), Swiss physicist, born at Fleurier, 
Switzerland, educated at Neuchatel, became 
director of the Bureau of International 
Weights and Measures (Sevres) and prepared 
a nickel-steel alloy * Invar ’ which does not 
expand and can therefore be used in precision 
instruments and standard measures. He was 


actor, born in London. After training for 
the stage while he worked as an advertising 
copy-writer he joined the Old Vic company 
in 1936; he rejoined the company after 
serving in the Royal Navy throughout the 
second World War. His extraordinary 
versatility is seen in parts ranging from the 
most controversial of Hamlets to outstanding 
success in films both comic and serious. In 
1958 he was awarded an Oscar for his part 
in the film The Bridge on the River Kwai, and 
the following year he was knighted. See 
study by K. Tynan (1953). 

(2) Sir Benjamin Lee, 1st Bart. (1798-1868), 
Irish brewer, was third son of Arthur 
Guiness, founder of the brewery established 
in Dublin in 1759. Under Sir Benjamin the 
brand of stout became famous and the 
business grew into the largest of its kind in 
the world. It became a limited liability 
company in 1886. First lord mayor of 
Dublin in 1851 and M.P. for it in 1865-68, 
he restored St Patrick’s cathedral in 1860-65, 
and was created a baronet in 1 867. 

(3) Edward Cecil, 1st Earl of Iveagh (1847- 
1927), third son of (2), spent much of his 
huge fortune on philanthropic projects, 
including slum-clearance, scientific and 
medical research, and social welfare. He 
gave the mansion of Ken Wood at High- 
gate, with its collection of paintings, to the 


awarded the Nobel prize in 1920. 

(2) Eugene (1822-1905), French sculptor, 
bom at Montbard, C6te d’Or, executed 
busts of Napoleon, Anacreon and the 
Gracchi brothers. 

GUILLAUME DE MACHAUT, gee-yom de 
ma-sho {c. 1300-77), French poet and 

musician, bom at Machault, Champagne. 
He worked successively under the patronage 
of John of Luxemburg and John II of France. 
Le Livre du voir~dit, written in the form of 
letters from the elderly poet to a girl, influ- 
enced Chaucer. He was one of the creators 
of the harmonic art, and wrote masses, songs, 
ballades and organ music. See study by 
W. Eichelberg (Frankfurt 1935). 

GUILLIM, or Gwillim, John (1565-1621), 
Enghsh antiquary, bora at Hereford, studied 
at Brasenose, Oxford, was an official of the 
College of Arms in London, and in 1610 
published A Display of Heraldrie. 
GUELLOTIN, Joseph Ignace, gee-yd-rf (1738- 
1814), French physician and revolutionary. 


nation. 

GUISCARD, Robert, gees-kahr (c. 1015-85), 
Norman warrior, Duke of Apulia and Cala- 
bria, the sixth of the twelve sons of Tancred 
de Hauteville, was bora near Coutances in 
Normandy. He won great renown in South 
Italy as a soldier, captured Reggio and 
Cosenza (1060), and conquered Calabria. 
As the pope’s champion he, along with his 
younger brother Roger, waged incessant war 
against Greeks and Saracens in South Italy 
and Sicily; later he fought against the 
Byzantine emperor, Alexius Comnenus, 
gaining a great victory over him at Durazzo 
(1081). Marching towards Constantinople, 
he learned that the Emperor Henry IV had 
invaded Italy; he hastened back, compelled 
Henry to retreat, and liberated the pope, who 
was besieged in the castle of St Angelo (1 084). 
Then, having returned to Epirus, he repeatedly 
defeated the Greeks, and was advancing a 
second time to Constantinople when he died 
suddenly in Cephalonia, July 17. See works 
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on the Normans in Europe by C. H. Haskins 
(1916). 

GUISE, g-eez, name of a ducal family of 
Lorraine, taken from the town of that name. 
The direct line became extinct on the death 
(1675) of Francois Joseph, the 7th Duke. 
See Forneron, Les Dues de Guise (1893). Its 
noteworthy members were: 

(1) Charles (1525-74), Archbishop of 
Reims, created cardinal of Guise in 1547, 
brother of (3), with whom he became all- 
powerful in the reign of Francis II, introduced 
the Inquisition into France and exerted a 
great influence at the Council of Trent. 

(2) Claude of Lorraine, 1st Duke (1496- 
1550), fifth son of Rene II, Duke of Lorraine, 
and father of (1), (3) and (6), was born at 
the chateau of Conde, fought at Marignano 
in 1515, but after that campaign remained at 
home to defend France against the English 
and Germans (1522-23). For suppressing 
the peasant revolt in Lorraine (1527) Francis 
created him Duke of Guise. 

(3) Francis, 2nd Duke ^519-63), French 
soldier and statesman, son of (2), having in 
1552-53 held Metz against Charles V of 
Germany, added to his reputation at Renti 
(1554), and in 1556 commanded the expedi- 
tion against Naples. Recalled in 1557 to 
defend the northern frontier against the 
English, he took Calais (1558) and other 
towns, and brought about the treaty of 
Cateau Canibresis (1559). He and his 
brother (1), managed to become all-powerful 
during the reign of Francis II. Heading the 
Roman Catholic party, they sternly repressed 
Protestantism. Guise and Montmorency 
won a victory over the Huguenots at Dreux 
(1562), and Guise was besieging Orleans 
when he was assassinated by a Huguenot. 
His memoirs, written by himself, have much 
historic interest. See Lives by Brisset (1840) 
and Cauvin (1878). 

(4) Henry, 3rd Duke, ‘ Le Balafre ’ (1550- 
1588), French soldier and statesman, grand- 
father of (5), fought fiercely against the 
Protestants at Jarnac and Moncontour 
(1569), and forced Coligny to raise the siege 
of Poitiers. He was one of the contrivers of 
the massacre of St Bartholomew (1572), and 
was the head of the Catholic League. He 
was, however, ambitious to succeed to the 
throne of France, when Henry III procured 
his assassination at Blois. See Lives by 
Renauld (1879) and Cauvin (1881). 

(5) Henry, 5th Duke (1614-64), at fifteen 
became Archbishop of Reims, but in 1640 
succeeded to the dukedom. Having joined 
the league against Richelieu, he was con- 
demned to death, but fled to Flanders. He 
put himself at the head of Masaniello’s revolt 
in Naples as the representative of the Anjou 
family, but was taken by the Spanish (1647) 
and carried to Madrid, where he remained 
five years. After another attempt to win 
Naples (1654) he settled at Paris. See his 
Mimoires (1669). 

(6) Mary of Lorraine (1515-60), daughter 
of (2), in 1534 married Louis of Orleans, 
Duke of Longueville, and in 1538 James V of 
Scotland, at whose death (1542) she was left 
with one child, Mary, Queen of Scots. During 
the troubled years that followed, the queen- 


mother acted with wisdom and moderation; 
but after her accession to the regency in 1554 
she allowed the Guises so much influence 
that the Protestant nobles raised a rebellion 
(1559), which continued to her death in 
Edinburgh Castle. 

GUITRY, Sacha, ^ee-tree (1885-1957), 
French actor and dramatist, born in St Peters- 
burg. He wrote nearly a hundred plays, 
mostly light comedies, many of which have 
been successfully performed in English. He 
was the son of the actor-manager Lucien 
Guitry (1860-1925), and first appeared on the 
stage in Russia with his father’s company. 
His first appearance in Paris was in 1902, 
still under his father’s management. He 
came to London in 1920 with Nono, a play 
written when he was sixteen. It starred the 
second of his five wives, the enchanting 
Yvonne Printemps. He also wrote and 
directed several delightful films, including Le 
Roman d^un tricheur, Les JPerles de la 
couronne and Remontons les Champs 
Elysdes. 

GUIZOT, Francois Pierre Guillaume, gee-zo 
(1787-1874), French historian and statesman, 
was born at Nimes, October 4, of Huguenot 
stock. In 1 805 he went to Paris to study law, 
but soon drifted into literature, and in 1812 
became professor of Modern History at the 
Sorbonne. After the fall of Napoleon he 
held various official posts, but as a Liberal 
was deprived of his appointments in 1821, 
and in 1825 interdicted from lecturing. With 
some friends he now published M4moires 
relatifs a rhistoire de France jusqu!*au 13nie 
siecle (31 vols.) and M4moires relatifs d la 
Revolution d'Angleterre (25 vols.), and edited 
translations of Shakespeare and Hallam. 
Restored to his chair in 1828, he began his 
famous lectures, later published, on the 
history of civilization. Elected to the 
Chamber (1830), he became minister first of 
the Interior, and then of Public Instruction, 
establishing a system of primary education. 
In 1840 he came to London as ambassador, 
but was recalled to replace Thiers as the 
king’s chief adviser. To checkmate Palmer- 
ston he plunged into the indefensible ‘ Spanish 
Marriages ’ and relapsed into reactionary 
methods of government which were partly 
responsible for the fall of Louis-Philippe, 
with whom he escaped to London. In 
November 1849 he returned to Paris and 
made efforts to rally the monarchists, but 
after the coup d^itat of 1851 gave himself up 
entirely to his historical publications. He 
died at Val Richer, Normandy. See his 
Memoirs ; also Guizot in Private Life by his 
daughter Mme de Witt (tr. 1880), and study 
by Pouthas (1923). 

GULBENKIAN, Calouste Sarkis (1869-1955), 
British financier, industrialist, and diplomat, 
was born at Scutari, of Ottoman-Turkish 
nationality. In 1888 he entered his father’s 
oil business in Baku. After becoming a 
naturalized British subject in 1902 he brought 
the Russians into the new Royal Dutch-Shell 
merger and in 1907 he arranged for the latter 
to break into the American market, thus 
laying the foundations of an important 
British dollar asset. In 1916 he organized 
French entry into the Turkish Petroleum 
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Company, instead of the Germans, and 
between 1921 and 1928 he did the same 
for the Americans. In 1940 in ‘Vichy’ 
France the 5 per cent. Iraq Petroleum Com- 
pany interest was confiscated by Britain, and 
he was declared an ‘ Enemy under the Act \ 
whereupon he assumed Persian citizenship. 
From 1948 to 1954 he negotiated oil conces- 
sions between America and Saudi Arabia. 
Fie left $70,000,000 and vast art collections 
to finance an international charitable 
Gulbenkian Foundation. See Life by J. 
Lodwick and D. H. Young (1958), and 
Mr Five Per Cent by R. Hewins (1957). 
GULDBERG, Cato Maximilian (1836-1902), 
Norwegian chemist and mathematician, born 
at Christiania, where he became professor 
of Applied Mathematics and formulated 
with his brother-in-law, Peter Waage, the 
chemical law of mass action (1864) governing 
the speed of reaction and the relative con- 
centrations of the reactants. 

GULLSTRAND, Allvar (1862-1930), Swedish 
ophthalmologist, bom at Landskrona, be- 
came professor at Uppsala and was awarded 
the Nobel prize in 1911 for his researches 
into the formation of optical images by the 
eye. 

GULLY, John (1783-1863), English sports- 
man, bom at Wick near Bristol, was butcher, 
prize-fighter, publican, turfite, M.P. for 
Pontefract (1832-37) and colliery proprietor, 
and father of twenty-four children. 
GUMILEV, Nikolai Stepanovich, goo-meel'yef 
(1886-1921), Russian poet, a leader of the 
Acmeist school which revolted against 
Symbolism. His exotic and vivid poems 
include The Quiver (1915) with some fine 
verses of war and adventure, and The Pyre 
and The Pillar of Fire, which contain his best 
pieces. He also wrote criticism and trans- 
lated French and English poetry, notably 
that of Gautier. He was shot as a counter- 
revolutionary. His wife was the poetess 
Akhmatova (q.v.). 

GUNDOLF, Friedrich, properly Gundelfinger, 
goon'dolf (1880-1931), German scholar and 
literary critic, bora at Darmstadt. He was a 
briihant disciple of Stefan George, and his 
studies, based on George’s theories of 
history and art, combined with his own 
sensitive and imaginative style, had a marked 
influence on literature and literary criticism. 
His works include Shakespeare and der 
Gewr (1911), the biographies Goethe 
George (1920), and a translation 
of Shakespeare (1908-14). He was from 1920 
professor at Heidelberg. See the study by 
O. Heuschele (1947). 

GXJNDULF (1024-1108), Bishop of Rochester 
trom 1077, was bom in Normandy, was a 
monk at Bec^d Caen, and in 1070 followed 
Lanfranc to England. He built the Tower of 
London, rebuilt Rochester cathedral and 
folded St Bartholomew’s hospital at 
Chatham. The great keep of Rochester 
attributed to him. 

GUNGL, Josef (1810-89), Hungarian com- 
pose^ known for his waltzes and li^t music 
was born at Zsambek, made many concert 
Weimar. 

GUIW, (1) James (1893- ), Scottish 

painter, known for his portraits of George VI, 


gurney 


G. K. Chesterton, Hilaire Belloc and other 
celebrities, president of the Royal Society of 
Portrait Painters from 1953 and A.R A 1953 
(2) Neill Miller (1891- ), ’Scottish 

novelist, born at Dunbcalh, Caithness, was in 
the Civil Service until 1937, latterly as an 
officer of Customs and Excise. His first 
novel, Grey Coast (1926), was immediately 
acclaimed, and was followed by the even 
more successful Morning Tide (1931). Other 
well-known works arc BiitcheFs Broom 
(1934), Highland River (1937, Tait Black 
Memorial Prize), The Silver Darlings (1951^ 
and The Drinking Well (1947). Gunn is at 
his best when describing the ordinary life 
and background of a Highland fishint^ or 
crofting community, and when interpret in‘» 
in simple prose the complex character of the 
Celt. 

GUNNING, name of two Irish beauties who 
were sisters, born near St Ives, Hunts and 
came up to London in 1751 : ’ 

(1) Elizabeth (1734-90), married the Duke 
of Hamilton in 1752 and, on his death in 
1759, the future Duke of Argyll. She was 
created Baroness Hamilton in 1770. See 
Bleachley The Beautiful Duchess (1927). 

(2) Maria (1733-60), married the Earl of 
Coventry m 1752 and was so popular that 
she was mobbed in Hyde Park. 

GUNTER, Edmund (1581-1626), English 
mathematician and astronomer, bora in 
was educated at Westminster and 
Christ Church, Oxford. He got a Southwark 
hying in 1615, but in 1619 became professor 
ot Astronomy in Gresham College, London 
To him are due the invention of the surveying- 
chain, a quadrant and a scale, and the first 
observation of the variation of the compass 
as w'ell as the introduction of the trigono- 
terms ‘ cosine ’ and - cotangent ’ 
GUNTHER, John (1901- ), American author 
and journalist, bom in Chicago, was a 
foreign correspondent for the Chicago Daily 
News and for N.B.C. He cstabirshed his 
best-selling Inside Europe 
(1939), followed by Inside Asia (1939), Inside 
Latin America (1941), Inside V.S.A. (1947) 
Inside Africa (1955) and Inside Russia (1959)’ 
m which sometimes much, sometimes little’ 
first-hand material is skilfully blended with 
documentary information to present enter- 
taining penetrating social and political 
studies. Other books include Death Be Not 
Proi^d (1949) The Riddle of MacArthur 
AT Eisenhower (1952) and 

Alexander the Great (1953). ^ 

Albert Charles Lewis Gotthilf 
U030-1914), Bntish zoologist, was born at 
Esslmgen studied at Tubingen, Berlin, and 
Bonn, and ^om 1857 was on the British 
Museurn Staff, became naturalized British in 
1862 and was appointed keeper in 1895. He 
brate^^^^^^^^^ work on the lower verte- 

(2) johanii {^istian (1695-1723), German 

poet, born at Strugan m Silesia, wrote love 
fef and their 

(^JRNEY, (1) Sir Goldsworthy (1793-1875) 
born at Treator near 
devised the Drummond Light, as 
also the steam-jet blast steam carriage which 
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in 1829 ran from London to Bath and back 
at the rate of 1 5 miles an hour, Sec. He was 
knighted in 1863. 

(2) Joseph John (1788-1847), English 
philanthropist, a Quaker banker of Norwich, 
born at Earlham Hall, in 1818 became a 
minister of the Society, devoted himself to 
and wrote about the prison reforms of his 
sister, Mrs Elizabeth Fry (q.v.). 

GUSTAVUS, the name of six kings of 
Sweden : 

Gustavus I, or Gustavus Vasa (1496-1560), 
was bom into the Swedish nobility at 
Lindholmen in Upland, May 12, 1496, and in 
1518, during the patriotic struggle with 
Christian II (q.v.) of Denmark, was carried 
off to Denmark as a hostage. After a year 
he escaped to Liibeck, thence to Sweden, 
where he strove in vain to rouse up a spirit 
of resistance against the Danes. He sought 
refuge in Dalecarlia, wandered for months 
with a price set on his head, and worked on 
farms and in mines. At last the infamous 
‘ Blood-bath ’ of Stockholm (1520) roused the 
Swedes, and ere long Gustavus had an army 
large enough to attack the enemy, and the 
capture of Stockholm in 1523 drove the 
Danes from Sweden. Thus ended the great 
Scandinavian union which had existed for 
126 years, and Gustavus I was elected king. 
He found the whole country demoralized. 
Yet after forty years’ rule he left Sweden a 
peaceful and civilized realm, with a full 
exchequer and a well-organized army. He 
promoted trade, fostered schools, and made 
roads, bridges and canals. He greatly 
promoted Lutheranism, and was hardly fair 
to the Catholic clergy. Missions were sent 
to the Lapps, and a Finnish Bible was 
printed for the Finns. He died September 29, 
and was succeeded by his eldest son, Eric. 
See works by Forssell (Stockholm 1869-75), 
Alberg (London 1882) and P. B. Watson 
(1889). 

Gustavus 11, or Gustavus Adolphus (1594- 
1632), was born at Stockholm, December 9, 
the son of Charles IX, and grandson of (I). 
When he came to the throne in 1611 he found 
the country involved in war and disorder; 
but he conciliated the nobility, reorganized 
the government, raised men and money, and 
soon recovered his Baltic provinces from 
Denmark. His war with Russia was ended 
in 1617 by the treaty of Stolbova, by which 
Sweden received a large part of Finland and 
Livonia. In 1618 he visited Berlin, and in 
1620 married the daughter of the Elector of 
Brandenburg. The old dispute with Poland 
was terminated in 1629 by a six years’ truce, 
which left Gustavus master of Pillau and 
Meniel. This peace permitted him to turn to 
Germany; and leaving the government to his 
chancellor Oxenstiern, he crossed to Pome- 
rania in 1630 with 15,000 men to head the 
Protestants of Germany in their struggle 
against the Catholic League and the empire. 
The Swedes drove the imperialists from 
Pomerania, and took Stettin; whilst Richelieu 
prornised Gustavus a subsidy. The Emperor 
Ferdinand had dismissed the imperious 
Wallenstein; but while the Swedes were 
besieging Spandau and Kiistrin, Magdeburg 
was taken by Tilly with terrible atrocities. 


Soon after its fall Gustavus, now regarded 
as the champion of Protestant Germany, 
inflicted a severe defeat on Tilly at Breitenfeld, 
and took the Palatinate and Mainz; in April 
1632 the Swedes gained another great victory, 
and Tilly was carried to Ingolstadt to die. 
Munich was taken next and the road to 
Vienna lay open, had not the emperor recalled 
Wallenstein, who with 60,000 men entrenched 
himself near Nuremberg. After withstanding 
a desperate assault of the Swedes Wallenstein 
was obliged to retire into Thuringia; but on 
November 6, 1632, the two armies came 
finally face to face at Ltitzen near Leipzig. 
The Swedes soon broke the imperial lines, 
but Wallenstein drove back the Swedish 
centre. Gustavus hurried to the rescue, got 
separated from his troops, and riding almost 
alone into a squadron of Croats, received 
more than one fatal shot, and fell. The 
Swedes, burning to revenge their king, fought 
with irresistible fury, and ultimately gained a 
hard-won victory. See Lives by Stevens 
(1885), Trench (new ed. 1886), Fletcher 
(1890), Dodge (N.Y. 1896), MacMunn 

(1930), Ahnund (trans. 1932), Roberts* Vol. I 
(1953), Vol. II (1958). 

Gustavus III (1746-92), succeeded his 
father, Adolphus Frederick, in 1771. He set 
himself to break the power of the oligarchy 
of nobles by means of a feigned revolt, 
and encouraged agriculture, commerce and 
science. But he had an inordinate love for 
things French, and, in his endeavour to 
imitate the splendour of Versailles, became 
financially embarrassed and had to increase 
taxation, thus alienating his people. The 
nobles tried to regain their power; and 
Gustavus’s scheme to employ the forces of 
Sweden on behalf of Louis XVI of France 
against the Revolution led to his own 
assassination by Ankarstrom (q.v.), an 
emissary of the oligarchical party. See 
French works by Geffroy (1867) and Nervo 
(1876), and an English one by R. N. Bain 
(1895). 

Gustavus IV (1778-1837), succeeded his 
father, Gustavus III in 1792. He was self- 
willed, autocratic, tactless; and hatred of 
Napoleon was the ruling principle of his life. 
He offended Russia, lost Stralsund and 
Riigen to the French and Finland to the 
Russians (1807-08) made an unsuccessful 
attack upon Norway, and finally, after 
insulting the English, was in 1809 dethroned, 
his uncle, the Duke of Sodermanland, 
succeeding as Charles XIIL He died, an 
exile, at St Gall. 

Gustavus V (1858-1950), father of Gustavus 
VI and uncle of Count Folke Bernadotte 
(q.v.), succeeded his father, Oscar II, in 1907, 
and, a popular sovereign, kept Sweden 
neutral through both World Wars. His 
reign was the longest in Swedish history. 

Gustavus VI (1882- ), son of Gustavus 

V, a distinguished scholar and authority on 
Chinese art and archaeology, organized 
several archaeological excavations and was 
called in as an expert for the exhibition of 
Chinese art in London in 1936, In 1905 he 
married Princess Margaret of Connaught, 
who died in 1920. In 1925 he married Lady 
Louisa Mountbatten, sister of Earl Mount- 
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batten of Burma, who thus became the first 
British-born queen in Swedish history. He 
succeeded to the throne in 1950. 

GUTENBERG, Johannes, goot'- (1397-1468), 
German printer, regarded as the inventor of 
printing, was bom at Mainz. He was 
probably the illegitimate son of a canon, 
Friele Gensfleisch, and took his mother’s 
surname. In 1434 he was a mechanic in 
Strasbourg; but by 1448 he returned to 
Mainz, where in 1450 he entered into 
partnership with Johannes Fust, a goldsmith 
who furnished the money for a printing-press. 
This partnership was dissolved in 1455, Fust 
securing a verdict against his partner for the 
moneys advanced, and carrying on the 
concern with the assistance of Peter Schoffer; 
while Gutenberg, aided by Konrad Humery, 
set up another printing-press. Probably 
rudimentary printing, whether invented by 
Coster (q.v.) or not, was practised before 
Gutenberg’s development of the art. Guten- 
berg is credited with the Fragment of the 
Last Judgment, twenty editions of Donatus’ 
Latin school grammar and the 42-line 
‘ Mazarin Bible ’ (1452-55). See studies by 
A. Ruppel (1939) and D. C. McMurtric 
(1941). 

GUTHLAC, St (c. 673-714), English monk at 
Repton in 697, and a hermit at Crowland in 
699. 

GUTHRIE, (1) Sir James (1859-1930), 
Scottish painter, bom at Greenock, a 
follower of the Glasgow School, turned from 
genre to portraiture, of which he became a 
notable exponent. He was made R.S.A. in 
1892, was P.R.S.A. in 1902-19, and was 
knighted in 1903. 

(2) Samuel (1782-1848), American chemist, 
bom at Brimfield, Mass., was one of the 
discoverers in 1831 of chloroform, invented 
percussion priming powder and devised a 
process of rapid conversion of potato starch 
into sugar. 

(3) Thomas (1803-73), Scottish divine and 

philanthropist, bom at Brechin, studied at 
Edinburgh, and was minister at Arbirlot and 
m Edinburgh. In 1843 he helped to found 
the Free Church, and till 1864 ministered to 
F/o Edinburgh. In eleven months 

0845-46) he raised £116,000 for providing 
Free Church manses; in 1847 he published 
his first Plea for Ragged Schools. He also 
used his singular gifts of oratory in the cause 
of temperance and other social reforms, and 
m favour of compulsory education. First 
editor of the Sunday Magazine from 1864, he 
died at St Leonards. See Autobiography, 
edited by his sons (1874-75) and Life by 
Smeaton (1900). ^ 

(4) Thomas Anstey. See Anstey (2). 

(5) Sir WilHam Tyrone (1900- ), English 
theatrical producer, born at Tunbridge Wells 
educated at Wellington College and Oxford’ 
served with the B.B.C. but made his reputation 

Westminster theatre( 1930 - 

1931). He was administrator of the Old Vic 
md Sadler’s Wells (1939-45), director of the 
former (1950-51) and produced extensively 
abroad and at the Edinburgh Festival. He 
was knitted in 1961, 

GUTHRUM, goom-room (d. 890), Danish 
Kmg of East Anglia who from 871 fought 


against Ethelred and Alfred the Great, but 
who after the Peace of Wcdmore (878) was 
baptized as Athelstanc. 

GUTS MUTHS, Johann Christoph Friedrich 
gootz'mootz (1759-1839), German physical 
educationist, born at Qucdlinburg, from 1785 
to 1837 taught gymnastics and geography at 
Schnepfenthal. Fie made gymnastics a 
branch of German education, and wrote 
several educational works. See Life bv 
Wassmannsdorf (1884), 

GUTTUSO, Renato, gii-too'so (1912- ), 
Italian artist, born at Palermo. He worked 
for some time in Milan and settled in Rome 
in 1937. He was associated with various 
anti-Fascist groups from 1942 to 1945, and 
much of his work reficcts this experience 
After the war he began to paint dramatic 
Realist pictures of the lives of the Italian 
peasants. His work is represented in the Tate 
Gallery, London, and in various Italian 
collections. See the monograph by John 
Berger (1957). 

GUTZKOW, Karl Ferdinand, gootfkd (1811- 
1878), German author, born at Berlin, was 
influenced by the French Revolution of 1830 
and for his Wally die Zweiflerin (1835) got 
three months’ imprisonment as a champion 
of the ‘ Young Germany ’ movement. He 
next became a journalist, and in 1847 director 
of the Court Theatre at Dresden, having 
meanwhile written many dramas; the most 
successful, Richard Savage (1839), Zopf iind 
Schwert (1844), Das Urbild des Tart life 
(1847) and Uriel Acosta (1847). Among his 
romances are Die Ritter vom Ceiste (1850-52) 
Der Zauberer von Rom (1858-61) and 
Hohenschwangau (1867-68). Sec studies by 
L; Maenner (1921) and E. Metis (1915). 
GUTZLAFF, Karl Friedrich August (1803-51), 
German missionary, born at Pyritz in Pome- 
rania, translated at Bangkok the Bible into 
Siamese (1828-30), &c. After 1831 he lived 
and worked in China, dying at Hong kong. 
He wrote interesting Journals. 

GUY, Thomas, gi {c. 1644-1724), English 
philanthropist, founder of Guy’s Flospital, 
was born, a lighterman’s son, at Horsley- 
down, Southwark. He began business in 
1668 as a bookseller, importing English 
Bibles from Holland; and, on this being 
popped, he contracted with the University of 
Oxf^d for the privilege of printing Bibles. 
By this means, and by selling out South Sea 
shares, he amassed a fortune of nearly half a 
million. In 1 707 he built and furnished three 
wards pf St Thomas’s Hospital; in 1722 
founded the hospital in Southwark which 
bears his name, and _ built and endowed 
almshouses. During his life he was reputed 
a selfish and avaricious man. See Wilks & 
^iospital (1893). 

LUSIGNAN, gee de lil-see-nyd (d. 
1195), French crusader, married the widowed 
Marchioness of Montferrat, daughter of King 
Amalnc of Jerasalera, and himself was king 
from 1186 til July 5, 1187, when he sustained 
a great defeat by Saladin. In 1193 he ex- 
^anged his shadowy crown for that of 
Cyprus. 

rTTv/SF See Guido D’Arezzo. 

GUYON, gu-ee-yd, (1) Jeanne Marie 
Bouvier de la Mothe (1648-1717), French 
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mystic, was bom at Montargis. She had 
destined herself for the cloister, but was 
married at sixteen to the wealthy and elderly 
Jacques Guy on. Left a widow at twenty- 
eight, she determined to devote her life to 
the poor and needy, and to the cultivation of 
spiritual perfection. The former part of her 
plan she began to carry out in 1681 at 
Geneva, but three years later she was 
compelled to depart on the ground that her 
Quietist doctrines were heretical. At Turin, 
Grenoble, Nice, Genoa, Vercelli and Paris, 
where she finally settled in 1686, she became 
the centre of a movement for the promotion 
of ‘holy living’. In January 1688 she was 
arrested for heretical opinions, and for 
having been in correspondence with Molinos, 
the leader of Quietism in Spain ; and out of a 
commission appointed to inquire into her 
teachings arose a controversy between 
Fenelon and Bossuet. Released by the 
intervention of Madame de Maintenon, after 
a detention of nine months, but again 
imprisoned in 1695, she was not released 
from the Bastille until 1702; and she died at 
Blois, June 9, 1717. She wrote Les Torrens 
spiritiiels, Moyen court de faire oraison, a 
mystical interpretation of the Song of 
Solomon, an autobiography (trans. 1897), 
letters, and some spiritual poetry. See 
books by Upham (1905) and E. Seilliere 
(1918). 

(2) Richard Debaufre (1803-56), British 
soldier, was born at Walcot, Bath, son of a 
naval commander of Huguenot ancestry. He 
entered the Austrian service in 1823, and 
married the daughter of a Hungarian field- 
marshal in 1838. Having till the revolution 
lived on his estates near Komorn, he then 
took a prominent part in the struggle for 
independence. During the retreat of Gorgei’s 
army he re-established communication with 
the government at Debreczin; he did brilliant 
service at Kapolya, Komorn and elsewhere; 
and after the war, escaping to Turkey and 
entering the service of the sultan, he as 
Kourshid Pasha was governor of Damascus, 
and in the Crimean war organized the army 
of Kars. He died at Constantinople. See 
Kinglake’s General Guyon (1856). 

GUYOT, Arnold, gii-ee-yo (1807-84), Swiss 
geographer, born at Neuchatel, in 1839 
obtained a chair there, but in 1848 followed 
Agassiz to America. He lectured at the 


Lowell Institute on Earth and Man (1853), 
and in 1854 became professor of Physical 
Geography and Geology at Princeton. In 
charge of the meteorological department of 
the Smithsonian Institution, he published 
Meteorological and Physical Tables (revised 
ed. 1884); and he was joint-editor of 
Johnson's Cyclopaedia (1874-77). 

GUYS, Constantin, geez (1805-92), French 
artist, known for his sketches of the Crimean 
War for the Illustrated London News, and 
for his penetrating character studies. 

GUZMAN, Dominic de. See Dominic, St. 

GUZMAN BLANCO, Antonio (1829-99), 
Venezuelan dictator, born in Caracas, after 
being banished and taking part in two 
invasions, became vice-president of Venezuela 
in 1863. Driven from office (1868), he headed 
a revolution which restored him to power 
(1870), and till 1889 was virtual dictator, 
himself holding the presidency (1873-77), 
(1879-84) and (1886-87). 

GWILLIM. See Guillim. 

GWYNNE, Eleanor (c. 1650-87), mistress of 
Charles II of England. Born presumably at 
Hereford, of humble parentage, she lived 
precariously as an orange girl before going 
on the boards at Drury Lane. She quickly 
established herself as a comedienne, especially 
in ‘ breeches parts ’. ‘ Pretty, witty Nellie’s ’ 
first protector was Lord Buckhurst; but the 
transfer of her affections to Charles II was 
genuine. She had at least one son by the 
king — Charles Bcauclerk, Duke of St Albans 

— and James Beauclerk is often held to have 
been a second. She remained faithful to 
Charles’s memory, rejecting one suitor with 
the words, ‘ Shall the dog lie where the deer 
once couched ? ’ She is said to have urged 
Charles to found Chelsea Hospital. See 
study by Cunningham (1893). 

GYE, (1) Frederick (1781-1869), English 
impresario, father of (2), from 1821 to 1840 
was proprietor of Vauxhall Gardens. 

(2) Frederick (1810-78), son of (1), director 
from 1849 of the Royal Italian Opera, 
London, was accidentally shot at Dytchley 
Park, Charlbury, See Albani. 

GYP, pseud, of the Comtesse de Mfirabeau de 
Martel (1849-1932), French novelist, born 
at the chateau of Koetsal in Brittany, wrote a 
series of novels, describing fashionable 
society, of which the best known are Petit Bob 
(1882) and Manage de Chiffon (1894). 


H 

HAAG, Carl, hahg (1820-1915), German 

painter, born at Erlangen, depicted scenes 
from Tirol and Dalmatia, the Deeside life of 
the royal family, and Oriental subjects. 
HAAKON, haw'kon, name of seven kings of 
Norway, of whom the following are most 
noteworthy; 

Haakon I, ‘the Good’ (7914-961), was 
brought up a Christian in England by Athel- 
stan, defeated his half-brother, who had 


seized the Norwegian throne, proved an able 
ruler, but was killed in battle. 

Haakon IV, ‘ the Old ’ (1204-63), king of 
Norway from 1223, annexed Greenland and 
Iceland, and died at Kirkwall after his defeat 
at Largs by Alexander III. 

Haakon VII (1872-1957), originally Prince 
Charles of Denmark, born at Charlottenlund, 
became king of Norway when Norway voted 
herself independent of Sweden in 1905. He 
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dispensed with much, of the regal pomp and 
became the ‘ people’s king He carried on 
Norwegian resistance to Nazi occupation 
from England (1940-45). 

HAASE, Hugo, hah'ze (1863-1919), German 
Socialist leader (Independent from 1916), 
bom at Allenstein (E. Prussia) of Jewish race, 
studied law, entered the Reichstag in 1897, 
took a leading part in the revolution in 
November 1918, and a year later was assas- 
sinated. 

HAAST, Sir Julios von (1824-87), German- 
bom New Zealand geologist, bom at Bonn, 
went to New Zealand in 1858, discovered 
coal and oil deposits (1859) and became 
professor at New Zealand University. He 
founded Canterbury Museum (1866). See 
Life by Haast (1948). 

HABA, Alois (1893- ), Czech composer, 

bom at Vyzovice, studied in Prague, Vienna 
and Berlin and was made Professor at Prague 
Conservatory in 1924. He has composed 
prolifically, and his later music reflects his 
interest in the division of the scale into 
quarter-tones. His works include an opera, 
The Mother^ and orchestral^ chamber and 
pianoforte music. 

HABBERTON, John (1842-1921), American 
writer, born in Brooklyn, N.Y., served 
throu^ the Civil War, and afterwards 
turned to journalism. He wrote many 
popular stories about children, of which 
Helen's Babies (1876) was the most popular. 
HABER, Fritz, hah'- (1868-1934), German 
chemist, bom at Breslau, became professor 
of Chemistry at Karlsruhe and Berlin, 
invented the process with Bosch (q.vj) for 
the synthesis of ammonia from the nitrogen 
and hydrogen in the air, thus overcoming the 
shortage of natural nitrate deposits open to 
the German explosives industry during the 
first world war. He was awarded the Nobel 
prize in 1918. 

HABERL, Franz Xaver (1840-1910), German 
musicologist, bora at Ober Ellenbach, known 
for his researches on 1 6th-century music, 
especially that of Palestrina, the great 33- 
volume edition of whose works he completed 
from volume X onwards. 

HABINGTON, William (1605-54), English 
poet, was bom at Hindlip, Worcestershire. 
His father, Thomas (1560-1647), antiquary, 
was imprisoned, and his imcle, Edward 
(15537-86), executed, for complicity in 
Babington’s plot. He was educated at St 
Omer and Paris, married Lucy Herbert, 
daughter of the first Lord Powis, and 
immortalized her in his Castara (1634), a 
collection of metaphysical lyrics uneven in 
quality but containing some pieces of 
considerable charm. He also wrote The 
Historie of Edward the Fourth (1640). 
HABSBURG. See Hafsburg. 

huKM'a (1872-1945), Czech 
pohtician, bom at Trhove Sviny, Bohemia, 
became president of Czechoslovakia in 1938 
on Benes’s resignation following the German 
^nexation of Sudetenland; as such, under 
duress, made over the state to Hitler (1939) - 
subsequent German protectorate 
of Bohemia and Moravia (1939-45) he was 
puppet president. 

HACHETTE, Louis, ah-shet (1800-64), 


French publisher, born at Rcthcl in the 
Ardennes, in 1826 established in Paris a 
publishing business, intended to issue books 
that should elevate the general intelligence 
HACKEL, Ernst. See Hahckhl. 
HACKLANDER, Friedridi Wilhelm von 
hackTen-der (1816-77), German novelist and 
dramatist, mostly of military life, was born at 
Burtscheid, near Aix-la-Chapellc. 
HACKLUYT. Sec Hakluyt. 

HACKMAN, James (1752-79), English assas- 
sin, successively a mercer’s apprentice, army 
lieutenant, and clergyman, was hanged at 
Tyburn for shooting Martha Ray (1745-79), 
the Earl of Sandwich’s mistress and Basil 
Montagu’s mother. 

HACKSTON, David (d. 1680), Scottish 

Covenanter, one of Archbishop Sharp’s 
murderers, fought at Drumclog, Bothwcll 
Brig and Airdsmoss, and was executed at 
Edinburgh, July 30. 

HACKWORTH, Timothy (1786-1850), Eng- 
lish locomotive engineer, bom at Wylam, 
Northumberland, was manager of the 
Stockton-Darlington railway (1825-40), and 
builder of a number of famous engines 
including the ‘ Royal George ’ and the ‘ Sans 
Pareil ’, rival of the ‘ Rocket ’. 
HADDINGTON, Earls of. Sec HAMrLTON. 
HADDON, Alfred Cort (1855-1940), English 
anthropologist, born in London, lectured 
there and in Cambridge, and wrote Races of 
Man (rewritten 1924), &:c. 

HADEN, Sir Francis Seymour (1818-1910), 
English etcher, born in London, became a 
surgeon and revived the art of etching in 
England and founded the Society of Painter- 
Etchers (1880). 

HADFIELD, Sir Robert Abbott, Bart. (1859- 
1940), British metallurgist, born in Sheflield, 
entered his father’s works there and became 
discoverer of manganese steel, silicon steel 
and stainless steel, as well as head of the firm 
in 1888. He was knighted in 1908, elected 
F.R.S. in 1909, and made a baronet in 1917. 
HADLEY, ^ (1) John (1682-1744), English 
mathematician, who invented a reflecting 
telescope (1720) and the reflecting (Hadley’s) 
quadrant (1730). 

(2) Patrick Arthur Sheldon (1899- ), 

English composer, professor of Music at 
Cambridge from 1946, known for his choral 
music. 

Sir William Henry (1859-1937), 
English musicologist, bom at Ebrington, 
History of Music 
^ r u president of the committee 
of the Board of Education which produced the 
Hadow Report’ (1931) on conditions in 
primary schools. 

Publius Acliiis Hadrianus (76- 
138), Roman emperor, born in Rome, 
accompanied Emperor Trajan, his kinsman 
and guardian, on his wars; remained behind 
as prefect of Syria; and- after Trajan’s death 
was proclaimed emperor by the army (117). 
msurrections had broken out in Egypt, 
Palestine and Syria; Moesia and Mauritania 
t)y barbarians; and the 
Iranians had once more asserted their 
independence. Hadrian concluded a peace 
with me last, having resolved to limit the 
boundaries of the empire in the East; and 
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after appeasing the invaders of Moesia, he 
established his authority at Rome, and 
suppressed a patrician conspiracy against his 
life. About 121 (or 119) he began his famous 
journey. He visited Gaul, Germany, Britain 
(where he built the wall from Solway to Tyne), 
Spain, Mauritania, Egypt, Asia Minor and 
Greece, whence he returned to Rome at the 
end of 126. He wintered twice (125-26, 
129-30) in Athens. After crushing a major 
revolt in Judaea (132-34), he returned to 
Italy, and died July 10. He reorganized the 
army; took a just view of his duties as a 
sovereign; and was a lover of art, poetry, 
philosophy, rhetoric and Greek literature. 
Among his edifices were his mausoleum (now 
part of the castle of St Angelo) and the 
magnificent villa at Tibur; and he founded 
Adrianopolis. See his Life and Principate, by 
B. W. Henderson (1923); German works by 
Gregorovius (trans. 1898), Plew (1890), 
Kornemann (1905) and Weber (1908). For 
the popes see Adrian. 

HAECKEL, Ernst Heinrich (1834-1919), 
German naturalist, born at Potsdam, studied 
at Wurzburg, Berlin and Vienna, under 
Miiller, Virchow and Kdlliker, and was 
professor of Zoology at Jena (1862-1909), 
interrupting his work only by visits to the 
North Sea shores, the Mediterranean, 
Madeira, the Canaries, Arabia, India, &c. 
He died at Jena. He wrote on the radio- 
larians (1862), calcareous sponges (1872), 
and jelly-fishes (1879), and Challenger 
Reports on Deep-sea Medusae (1882), 
Siphonophora (1888), and Radiolarla (1887). 
One of the first to sketch the genealogical tree 
of animals, Haeckel gave precise and lumi- 
nous expression to the general fact that the 
life-history of the individual is a recapitulation 
of its historic evolution. He was apt, how- 
ever, to make the facts fit his philosophical 
theory of materialistic monism. Before 
Darwin’s Descent of Man Haeckel alone 
clearly recognized the import of sexual 
selection; his expository works are Natiirliche 
Schdpfungsgeschichte (1868; Creation, 4th 
ed. 1892); Anthropogenie (1874; Evolution of 
Man, 1879), &c. See Lives by Bolschc 
(trans. by McCabe, 1906) and Festschrift 
(1914). 

HAFFKINE, Waldeniar Mordecai Wolff 
(1860-1930), Russian bacteriologist, born at 
Odessa, assisted Pasteur (1889-93), and as 
bacteriologist to the government of India 
(1893-1915), introduced his method of 
protective inoculation against cholera. 

HAFIZ, pseud, of Shams ed-Dm Muhammed 
(d. c. 1388), the greatest of Persian lyrical 
poets, was born, lived and died at Shirdz. 
From the charming sweetness of his poetry 
he was styled by his contemporaries Chagar- 
lab, or Sugar-lip. His ghazals are all on 
sensuous subjects — wine, flowers, beautiful 
damsels, &c. ; but, while the common people 
regard them simply as love-songs, while his 
name is a household word throughout Persia, 
they yet possess an esoteric signification to 
the initiated. For Hdfiz, like nearly all the 
greater poets of Persia, was of the sect of 
Suff philosophers, the mystics of Isldm. His 
tomb, two miles north-east of Shirdz, has 
been magnificently adorned by princes, and 


is visited by pilgrims from all parts of Persia. 
The earliest rendering of a selection of the 
ghazals of Hafiz was in Latin by Reviezki 
(1771). See English renderings by G. Bell 
(2nd ed. 1928), C. K. Street (1946) and A. J. 
Arberry (1947). 

HAGBERG, Carl August (1810-64), Swedish 
philologist, born at Lund, translated Shake- 
speare and studied Old Norse. 

HAGEDORN, Friedrich von, liah'ge- (1708- 
1754), German poet, born at Hamburg, in 
1733 became secretary to the ‘ English Court ’ 
trading company at Hamburg, and wrote 
satirical, narrative and ‘ society ’ verses. 
HAGENBACH, Karl Rudolf (1801-74), Swiss 
theologian, born at Basel, from 1824 occupied 
a chair of Theology there, wrote church 
history, a theological encyclopaedia, &c. 
HAGENBECK, Carl (1844-1913), German 
wild-beast'dealcr, born at Hamburg, founded 
the famous circus and zoological park at 
Stcllingen, near Hamburg. Sec his Beasts 
and Men (1909). 

HAGGARD, Sir (Henry) Rider (1856-1925), 
English novelist, born at Bradenham Hall, 
Norfolk, was educated at Ipswich grammar 
school. He went out to Natal in 1875 as 
secretary to Sir Henry Bulwer, and next year 
accompanied Sir Thcophilus Shepslonc to 
the Transvaal. He returned in 1879 (finally 
in 1881) to England, married, and settled 
down to a literary life. His Cetewayo and his 
White Neighbours (1882), pleased the Cape 
politicians, but attracted no atlention else- 
where. King Solomon's Mines (1885) made 
his work known, and was followed by She, 
Allan Quatennain and many other stories. 
Other publications were Rural England 
(1902), a friendly Report on the Salvation 
Army Colonies (1905), and The Davs of Mv 
Life (1926). Ho was knighted in 19’l2. 
HAHN, Otto (1879- ), German physical 

chemist, born in 1879 in Frankfurt, studied 
at Frankfurt, Marburg and Munich and also 
under Ramsay in London and Lord Ruther- 
ford at Montreal. He lectured in Berlin from 
1907, becoming director of the Kaiser- 
Wilhclm Institute there in 1927. With 
Meitner he discovered the radio-active 
protoactinium in 1917. In 1938, following 
the researches of the Joliot-Curies, he 
bombarded uranium with neutrons to find the 
first chemical evidence of nuclear fission 
products. The Nazi government did not 
grasp the potentialities of this discovery and 
Hahn spent the war-years doing small-scale 
experiments for industrial use of nuclear 
energy. In April 1945 he was picked up by 
British _ Intelligence Units and interned in 
Cambridge. In 1946 he became president of 
the Max Planck Society in Gottingen, and 
with seventeen distinguished scientists of the 
same signed the ‘ Gottingen Declaration ’ in 
April 1957 refusing to co-operate in the 
West German manufacture of nuclear 
weapons, contemplated by the premier, 
Adenauer, He was awarded the Nobel prize 
in 1944. 

HAHNEMANN, Christian Friedrich Samuel 
(1755-1843), German physician and founder 
of homeopathy, was bom at Meissen, studied 
at Leipzig, and for ten years practised 
medicine, After six years of experiments on 
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the curative power of bark, came to the 
conclusion that medicine produces a very 
similar condition in healthy persons to that 
which it relieves in the sick. His own 
infinitesimal doses of medicine provoked the 
apothecaries, who refused to dispense theni; 
accordingly he gave his medicines to his 
patients gratis. This was against the law 
and he was prosecuted in every town in 
which he attempted to settle from 1798 until 
1810, when he returned to Leipzig, where he 
taught his system to an ever-increasing band 
of disciples until 1821, when he was again 
driven out, retired to Kdthen, and in 1835 to 
Paris, where he died. See his Organon of the 
Rational Art of Healing (1810; trans. 1913), 
and Lives by Bradford (1895), R. W. Hob- 
house (1933). 

HAHN-HAHN, Ida, Countess (1805-80), 
German novelist, born at Tressow in Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin, wrote society novels, 
influenced by the ‘ Young Germany ’ move- 
ment before turning Catholic and founding 
a convent at Mainz (1854). 

HAIDAR ALI, hi'der ah'lee (1728-82), ruler 
of Mysore, by his bravery at a siege (1749) 
attracted the notice of the maharaja of 
Mysore’s minister, and soon rose to be all- 
powerful; after 1759, though calling himself 
only ‘ regent he left his master only the title 
of raja. He conquered Calicut, Bednor and 
Cannanore, and in 1766 his dominions 
included more than 84,000 sq. m. He with- 
held the customary tribute from the Mahrat- 
tas, and carried on war against them. He 
w'aged two wars against the British, in the 
first of which (1767-69) he was practically 
successful, and dictated peace under the 
walls of Madras. When Haidar was defeated 
by the Mahrattas in 1772 he claimed English 
support; and on this being refused he became 
the bitter enemy of the English, Taking 
advantage of the war between them and the 
French (1778), he and his son, Tippoo Sahib, 
descended upon the Carnatic, routed the 
English, and ravaged the country to within 
forty miles of Madras, but were ultimately 
defeated in three battles by Sir Eyre Coote. 
See Bowring’s Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan 
(1893). 

HAIG, Douglas, 1st Earl Haig of Bemersyde 
(1861-1928), British field-marshal, born in 
Edinburgh. He was educated at Clifton, 
Oxford University and R.M.C. Sandhurst, 
obtaining a commission in the 7th Hussars. 
Active service in Egypt and South Africa, 
followed by staff and command assignments 
in India, led to his appointment in 1911 as 
G.O.C. Aldershot. In August 1914 he took 
the 1st Corps of the B.E.F. to France; 
succeeding Sir John French as c.-in-c. in 
December 1915. With the flanks of the 
battle-zone sealed by the sea and the Swiss 
Border and the Germans operating on 
interior lines, Haig was forced to forgo war 
of movement and wage a costly and exhaust- 
ing war of attrition; a difibcult task appreci- 
ably aggravated by the progressive deteriora- 
tion of the French after the failure of the 
Nivelle offensive of 1917, and Lloyd George’s 
hampering distrust and irresponsible attempts 
to control strategy. Patient and steadfast, 
Haig’s reward came with his Army’s success- 


ful offensive of August 1918, leading to 
the German plea for an armistice and the 
admission that their opponent’s strategy had 
been ‘ careful and effective ’ {Handbnch der 
Neiizeitlichen Wehrwissenschaft). In post- 
war years Haig devoted all his energies to the 
care of the ex-Serviceman, dying, worn out 
by his labours, in 1928. He was made G.C B 
1915, G.C.V.O. 1916, K.T. 1917, O.M. 1919, 
when his Earldom, with grant of £100,00o’ 
was also awarded. See his Private Papers 
(1952), his biographies by Charteris (1929) 
and Duff-Cooper (1935), and works by 
Charteris (1931), Dewar and Boraston 
(1929), and Davidson (1953). 

HAIGH, John George (1909-49), English 
murderer, born at Stamford. A company 
director, he murdered a widow in February 
1949 by shooting and subsequently disposed 
of her body by reducing it in sulphuric acid. 
A vital clue leading to his conviction was a 
plastic denture which had resisted the acid. 
He probably murdered five others in the 
same way and it is possible that he drank his 
victims’ blood, although the motive was 
money. He was executed August 6. See 
his Trial, ed. Lord Dunboyne (1953). 

HAILES, Lord. See Dalrymple (2). 

HAILE SELASSIE, /n'V/- (1891- ), em- 

peror of Ethiopia, before his coronation in 
1930, Prince Ras Tafari, son of Ras Makon- 
nen. He led the revolution in 1916 against 
Lij Yasu and became regent and heir to the 
throne. He westernized the institutions of 
his country. He settled in England after the 
Italian conquest of Abyssinia (1935-36), but 
in 1941 was restored after the liberation by 
British forces. See study by Sandford 
(1955). 

HAILSHAM, (1) Douglas McGarel Hogg, 1st 
Viscount (1872-1950), British statesman, 
entered Parliament in 1922, was attorney- 
general in 1922-24 and 1924-28, lord 
chancellor in 1928-29, and secretary for war 
in 1931-35. He was made a baron in 1928 
and a viscount in 1929. His father was 
Quintin Hogg (q.v.). 

(2) Quintin McGarel Hogg, 2nd Viscount 
(1907- ), British Conservative politician, 
was born in London and was educated at 
Eton and Oxford, where he was president of 
the Union in 1929 and a fellow of All Souls 
in 1931. In 1932 he was called to the bar 
and from 1938 to 1950 he was M.P. for 
Oxford City. He succeeded to the title in 
1950. He became first lord of the Admiralty 
m 1956 and assembled the Suez Canal salvage 
fleet in record time after the British inter- 
vention. In 1957 he became minister of 
education and in September that year lord 
president of the Council and chairman of the 
Conservative party. He was appointed to 
the newly-created office of Minister of Science 
Publications include The Purpose 
^f Parliament (1946), The Case for Conser^ 
vatism (1947). 

HAETM BIAMR ALLAH (d. 1044), 6th 
Fatimide Khalif of Egypt, a Nero in cruelty 
through his apostle Darazi, the author 
of the religion of the Druses, was ultimately 
murdered. See Mokanna. 

HyySXUYT, Richard, -loot (71552-1616), 
English geographer, born in Herefordshire, 
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from Westminster passed in 1570 to Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he afterwards became 
lecturer on geography or cosmography. He 
introduced the use of globes into English 
schools. The publication of Divers Voyages 
touching the Discovery of America (1582) 
seems to have procured for him in 1584 the 
chaplaincy of the English embassy to Paris; 
there he wrote Discourse concerning Western 
Discoveries (1584). On his return to England 
in 1588 he began to collect materials for his 
Principal Navigations^ Voyages, and Dis- 
coveries of the English Nation (1598—1600; 
new ed. 1903-05). Made a prebendary of 
Westminster in 1602, he died November 23, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. His 
unpublished manuscripts were used by 
Purchas in his Pilgrims (1625-26). The 
Hakluyt Society was instituted in 1846. See 
Life by Parkes (N.Y. 1929). 

HAKON. See Haakon. 

HALDANE, name of a distinguished Scottish 
family of intellectuals: 

(1) Elisabeth Sanderson (1862-1937), British 
author, sister of (4) and (5), studied nursing, 
for a while managed the Royal Infirmary, 
Edinburgh, became the first woman justice 
of the peace in Scotland (1920). Wrote a 
Life of Descartes (1905) and with Ross edited 
his philosophical works, translated Hegel and 
wrote commentaries on George Eliot (1927) 
and Mrs Gaskell (1930). 

(2) James Alexander (1768-1851), Scottish 
clergyman, brother of (6), born at Dundee 
and educated there and at Edinburgh, served 
in the navy (1785-94). With Simeon of 
Cambridge he traversed Scotland on an 
evangelistic tour; and in 1799 he was 
ordained independent pastor of a church in 
Edinburgh, in which he preached gratuitously 
for fifty years, and which in 1808 he led into 
the Baptist fold. He died February 8, 1851. 
His pamphlets were widely read. See 
Memoir by A. Haldane (1852). 

(3) John Burdon Sanderson (1892- ), 

British biologist, son of (4), born at Oxford, 
became after Eton, a fellow of New College, 
Oxford. After service in the Black Watch 
during the first world war, he became reader 
of Biochemistry at Cambridge (1922-37), 
professor of Genetics, London (1937-57), 
when he emigrated to India and was appoin- 
ted professor of the Indian Statistical 
Institute, Calcutta. His numerous works 
include Animal Biology (with J. S. Huxley, 
1927), Fact and Faith (1934), The Marxist 
Philosophy of the Sciences (1938), &c. He 
was chairman of the editorial board of the 
Daily Worker (1940-49). Elected F.R.S. in 
1932, he became Chevalier, Legion of 
Honour (1937), was awarded the Darwin 
medal of the Royal Society (1953). 

(4) John Scott (1860-1936), English 
physiologist, grand-nephew of (6), father of 
(3) and Naomi Mitchison (q.v.), born in 
Edinburgh, was elected fellow of New 
College, Oxford. He made a study of the 
effects of industrial occupations upon 
physiology and served as a director of a 
mining research laboratory at Birmingham. 

(5) Richard Burdon, 1st Viscount Haldane 
(1856-1928), British Liberal statesman, 
philosopher and lawyer, grand-nephew of 
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(6), was educated at Edinburgh and Gottingen, 
was called to the bar in 1879, entered 
Parliament in 1879 as a Liberal, supported 
the Boer war and as secretary of state for war 
(1905-12) remodelled the army and founded 
the Territorials. He was lord chancellor 
(1912-15) and minister of Labour (1924). He 
was awarded the O.M. in 1915. He gave the 
Gifford Lectures at St. Andrews (1902-04) 
and published three philosophical treatises in 
the last years of his life. See his autobio- 
graphy (1929) and Life by F. Maurice 
(1937-39). 

(6) Robert (1764-1842), British preacher, 
grand-uncle of (5) and brother of (2), born in 
London, was in the navy at the relief of 
Gibraltar, but settled on his estates, near 
Stirling, in 1783. The French Revolution 
brought about a spiritual revolution within 
him, for he founded the Society for Propagat- 
ing the Gospel at Home (1797), built taber- 
nacles for itinerant preachers and lectured to 
theological students at Geneva and Montau- 
ban (1817). 

HALDIMAND, Sir Frederick (1718-91), 
Swiss-born British soldier, born in the canton 
of Neuchatel, from 1756 commanded British 
regiments or garrisons in the American 
colonial wars with French and Indians. In 
1778-84 he was governor of Canada. Sec 
Life by MTl wraith (1905). 

HALE, (1) Edward Everett (1822-1909), 
American Unitarian minister, grand-nephew 
of (4), born in Boston, Mass., where he 
became minister in 1856, did much philan- 
thropic work. His book Ten Times One is Ten 
(1870) originated numerous ‘ Lend a Hand ’ 
clubs. He edited religious and other journals, 
and documents on the founding of Virginia, 
and wrote short stories. See Life by his son 
(1917). 

(2) George Ellery (1868-1938), American 
astronomer, born at Chicago, was director 
at the Yerkes Observatory 1895-1905, and 
at Mount Wilson (1904-23). He earned 
fame by his brilliant researches on sun-spots 
and invented the spectroheliograph. 

(3) Sir Matthew (1609-76), English judge, 
born at Alderley in Gloucestershire, studied 
at Oxford, entered Lincoln’s Tnn in 1628, 
and in 1637 was called to the bar. A justice 
of the common pleas from 1654 till Crom- 
well’s death, he was after the Restoration 
(which he zealously promoted) made chief- 
baron of the Exchequer and knighted, and 
in 1671 chief-justice of the King’s Bench. 
Devout, acute, learned and sensible, although 
a believer in witchcraft, he wrote histories of 
the Pleas of the Crown and of Common Law, 
besides religious works. See Lives by Burnet 
(1682), Williams (1835), Roscoe (1838), 
Campbell (1849). 

(4) Nathan (1755-76), American soldier, 
grand-uncle of (1), born at Coventry^ Conn., 
became captain in the Continental army, and, 
having volunteered to penetrate the British 
lines and procure intelligence for Washington, 
was detected, and executed as a spy in New 
York City, September 22, 1776. See books 
by Lossing (1886) and H. P. Johnston 
(1915). 

(5) Sarah Josepha (1788-1879), American 
writer, reputed author of ‘ Mary had a Little 
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Lamb which appeared in her Poems for our 
Children (1830), born at Newport, N.H., 
became in 1828 editor of the Ladies'* Maga- 
zine. She wrote poems, cookery books, 
novels, &c. — Her son Horatio (1817-97) was 
ethnologist to the U.S. Pacific exploring 
expedition. 

RALES, (1). See Alexander of Hales. 

(2) John (1584-1656), English divine, the 
‘ Ever-memorable was born at Bath, was 
educated at Corpus Christ! College, Oxford, 
and became fellow and lecturer at Merton 
College. In 1616 he went to The Hague as 
chaplain to the ambassador. Sir Dudley 
Carlelon, for whom he made a report of the 
famous synod of Dort, which convinced him 
of the futility of extreme dogma and so ‘ he 
bid John Calvin good-night’. In 1619 he 
returned to Eton to devote himself to 
continuous study. His too liberal Tract 
concerning Schism and Schismatics brought 
him under the displeasure of Laud, who was, 
however, satisfied after a personal conference 
and an apologetic letter, and appointed him 
to a canonry at Windsor (1639). The 
Puritan supremacy reduced him to great 
want; he died at Eton. See Life by A. E. C. 
Kennedy (1929^ 

(3) Stephen (1677-1761), English botanist 
and chemist, bom at Beaksbourn, Canter- 
bury, entered Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, in 1696, was elected fellow in 
1702, and became in 1709 perpetual curate 
of Teddington. His Vegetable Staticks ( 1 727) 
is the starting-point of our true knowledge of 
vegetable physiology; Haemastaticks (1733) 
treats of the circulation of the blood. Besides 
a work on dissolving stone in the bladder, he 
wrote in the Philosophical Transactions on 
Ventilation, Electricity, Analysis of Air, 

&c. He also invented machines for ventilat- 
ing, distilling sea-water, preserving meat, &c. 

See Life by Clark-Kennedy (1909). 

(4) , or d’Hele, Thomas (c. 1740-80), a 
bibulous English naval officer, who in 1763 
became a successful French dramatist, and 
died of drink and separation from an actress. 

HALE\T, Jehuda, hah-la/vee (c. 1080-1141), 
Jewish poet and philosopher, born at Toledo. 
Reports of the First Crusade and his o^vn 
experiences as a physician at Cordova 
stimulated him to respond to anti-Semitism 
in richly symbolical verse and prose which 
challenged Islam and Christianity, rejected 
Aristotle and the sensuality of Hellenism, 
extolled the moral supremacy of his own 
faith, and encouraged the feeling of exclusive- 
ness that led centuries later to Zionism. See 
his poems, ed. N. Salaman (1928), and his 
Book of the Khazars, ed. H. Hirschfeld 
(1931) and I. Heinemann (1947). 

HALEVY, ah-Iay-vee, (1) Daniel (1872- ), 

French historian, an authority on the history 
of the 3rd Republic, son of (6), was born in 
Paris, wrote Lives of Nietzsche (1909), 
Vauban (1923), Michelet (1928) and numerous 
historical works. 

(2) Elie (1870-1937), Frpneh historian, 
brother of (1), bom at &etat, became 
professor of Pohtical Science at Paris in 
1898 and wrote La Formation du radical- 
isme philosophique (1901-04), Histoire du 
peuple anglais au XIX^ siecle (1912 ff.) and 
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V^re des tyrannies (1938). See Correspond- 
ance, ed. Alain (Paris 1958). 

(3) Jacques Francois Fromentale Elias 
(1799-1862), French composer, brother of 
(5), born in Paris. His first successful opera 
was Clari (1828), followed by the comic 
opera, Le Dilettante d* Avignon (1829). Hh 
masterpiece. La Jitive (1835), carried his name 
over Europe. His next best work is the 
comic opera, V Eclair (1835), but he produced 
about a dozen other operatic works. He 
worthily carried on the succession of the 
great school of French opera, midway 
between Cherubini and Meyerbeer. Admit- 
ted to the Academy of Fine Arts in 1846, he 
became perpetual secretary in 1854. His 
^loges were collected as Souvenirs et Portraits 
(1861-63). Bizet and Gounod studied under 
him. See Lives by (5) (1863), and Pougin 
(1865). 

(4) Joseph (1827-1917), French orientalist, 
born at Adrianople, in 1868 travelled in 
northern Abyssinia, next traversed (1869-70) 
Yemen in quest of Sabaean inscriptions for 
the French Academy. Plis books describe 
his journeys or deal with the dialects of the 
Falashas, Sabaean and cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, &c. 

(5) Leon (1802-83), French writer, brother 
of (3) and father of (6), born in Paris, became 
professor of Literature at the Polytechnic 
School. He wrote the introduction to 
Saint-Simon’s Opinions (1825), also histories, 
poetry, fables, novels, dramatic poems, and 
translations of Macbeth, Clavigo, &c. His 
best books are Rdsiimd de C histoire des juifs 
(1827-28), Poisies europdennes (1837), La 
Grdce tragique (1845-61). 

(6) Ludovic (1834-1908), French playwright 
and novelist, son of (5) and father of (1) and 
(2), born in Paris, in 1861 became secretary 
to the Corps Legislatif. With Meilhac (q.v.) 
he wrote libretti for the best-known operettas 
of Offenbach (q.v.), and for Bizet’s Carmen, 
and produced vaudevilles and comedies. His 
Madame et Monsieur Cardinal (1873) and Les 
petites Cardinal (1880) arc delightful sketches 
of Parisian theatrical life; LTnvasioii (1872) 
was personal recollections of the war. His 
charming UAbbd Constantin (1882) was 
followed by Criquette, Deux Mariages, 
Princesse, and Mariette (1893). He was 
admitted to the Academy in 1884. 

HALFORD, Sir Henry, 1st Bart. (1766-1844), 
English physician to George 111, George IV 
and William IV, born at Leicester, who in 
1809 changed his name from Vaughan, 
helped to identify the body of Charles I at 
Windsor in 1813. See Life by W. Munk 
(1895). 

HALIBURTON, (1) Hugh, Scottish poet, 
feigned to be a shepherd of the Ochil Hills, 
was really James Logie Robertson (1846- 
1922). Born at Milnathort, he studied at 
Edinburgh and was first English master in 
Edinburgh Ladies’ College (1891-1914). 
Besides Horace in Homespun: A Series of 
-Pc-ytoraA (1886) he wrote Ochil 
Mylls (1891), and prose essays, and edited 
Thomson. 

(2) Thomas Chandler (1796-1865), Ameri- 
can writer, born at Windsor, Nova Scotia, 
was called to the bar in 1820, and became a 
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member of the House of Assembly, 9 hief- 
justice of the common pleas (1828), and judge 
of the supreme court (1842). In 1856 he 
retired to England, and in 1859-63 was 
Conservative M.P. for Launceston. He is 
best known as the creator of Sam Slick, a 
sort of American Sam Weller, in newspaper 
sketches collected in 1837-40 as The Clock- 
maker, or Sayings and Doings of Samuel Slick 
of Slickville, continued as The Attache, or Sam 
Slick in England (1843-44). Traits of 
American Humour (1843); O-nd Rule and 
Misrule of the English in America (1850). 
See Memoir by F. B. Crofton (1889) and 
study by V. L. O. Chittick (1924). 

HALIFAX, (1) Charles Montagu, 1st Earl of 
(1661-1715), English statesman and poet, a 
nephew of the Parliamentary general, the 
Earl of Manchester, was born at Horton, 
Northamptonshire, and from Westminster 
passed in 1679 to Trinity College, Cambridge. 
His most notable poetical achievement was a 
parody on Dryden’s Hind and Panther, 
entitled The Town and Country Mouse (1687), 
of which he was joint-author with Matthew 
Prior. M.P. for Maldon (1688) and a lord 
of the treasury (1692), he in that year pro- 
posed to raise a million sterling by way of 
loan — so the National Debt was established. 
In 1694 money was again wanted, and 
Montagu supplied it by originating the Bank 
of England, as proposed by William Paterson 
three years earlier. For this service Montagu 
was appointed chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He was responsible for the rccoinage in 1695, 
the appointment of his friend Isaac Newton 
as warden of the Mint, and raising a tax on 
windows to pay the expense; ho first intro- 
duced exchequer bills. In 1697 he became 
premier, but his arrogance and vanity soon 
made him unpopular, and on the Tories 
coming into power in 1699 he was obliged 
to accept the auditorship of the Exchequer 
and withdraw from the Commons as Baron 
Halifax. He was unsuccessfully impeached in 
1701, and again in 1703. He strongly 
supported the union with Scotland and the 
Hanoverian succession. On the queen’s 
death he was appointed a member of the 
council of regency, and on George Ts arrival 
became an carl and prime minister. See Life 
by Foxcroft (1946). 

(2) Sir Charles Wood, 1st Viscount (1800 - 
1885), English Liberal statesman, grandson 
of (1) and grandfather of (3), was chancellor 
of the Exchequer (1846-52) and secretary for 
India (1859-66). 

(3) Edward Frederick Lindley Wood, 1st 
Earl of (2nd creation) (1881-1959), English 
Conservative statesman, grandson of (2), 
was (as Baron Irwin 1925) viceroy of India 
(1926-31), foreign secretary (1938-40) under 
Neville (Chamberlain, whose ' appeasement ’ 
policy he implemented, and ambassador to 
the U.S. (1941-46). He was created Earl m 
1944 and awarded the O.M. (1946). Sec his 
autobiography, Fullness of Days (1957). 

(4) George Savilc, 1st Marquis of (1633-95), 
English statesman, was created viscount 
(1668) for his share in the Restoration. In 
1675 he opposed Danby’s Test Bill, and in 
1679 by a display of extraordinary oratory 
procured the rejection of the Exclusion Bill. 


Three years later he was created a marquis 
and made lord privy seal. On the accession 
of James II he became president of the council, 
but was dismissed in 1685 for his opposition 
to the repeal of the Test and Flabeas Corpus 
Acts. One of the three commissioners 
appointed by James 11, to treat with William 
of Orange after he landed in England, on 
James’s flight he tendered his allegiance to 
William and resumed the office of lord 
privy seal; but, joining the Opposition, he 
resigned his post in 1689. His defence is to 
be read in his Character of a Trimmer. His 
Miscellanies show him a witty epigrammatist. 
See Life by Foxcroft (1 898) ; Complete Works, 
ed. by Sir W. Raleigh (1912). 

HALKETT, (1) Elizabeth. See Ward law. 

(2) Hugh, Baron von (1783-1863), Hano- 
verian general, bom at Musselburgh, Scot- 
land, fought in the Peninsula and at Waterloo. 
See German Life by Knescbeck (1865). 

(3) Samuel (1814-71), Scottish scholar, 
from 1848 the Advocates’ librarian, Edin- 
burgh, compiler of the Dictionary of Anony- 
mous Literature (4 vols. 1882-88) completed 
by the Rev. John Laing (1809-80), from 1850 
librarian of New College, Edinburgh. 

tIALL,(l) Anna Maria. Sec (18). 

(2) Asaph (1829-1907), American astro- 
nomer, born at Goshen, Conn., from 1862 
to 1891 held a post in the naval observatory 
at Washington. In 1877 he discovered the 
two satellites of Mars. 

(3) Basil (1788-1844), Scottish travel 
writer, born in Edinburgh, son of (12), served 
(1802-23) in the navy. His works on Korea 
(1818), Chile, Peru and Mexico (1824) were 
highly popular; Travels in North America 
(1829), still valuable as description, was 
resented in the U.S. ; also Fragments of 
Voyages and Travels (1831-40), and novels 
and short stories. He died insane. 

(4) _ Charles Francis (1821-71), American 
Arctic explorer, born in Rochester, New 
Hampshire, in 1821, was successively black- 
smith, journalist, stationer and engraver, and 
became interested in the fate of Franklin. Fie 
made two search expeditions (1860-62 and 
1864-69), living alone among the Eskimo, 
and bringing back relics and the bones of 
one of Franklin’s men. In 1871 he sailed in 
command of the Polaris on an ‘ expedition to 
the North Pole’, and on August 29 reached, 
via Smith’s Sound, 82° 16' N. — then the 
highest latitude reached; next turning 
southward, he went into winter-quarters at 
Thank God Harbour, Greenland (81° 38' N.). 
Here he was taken ill, and died November 8. 
His companions left in August 1872, and 
after many hardships and the abandonment 
of the Polaris, reached home in the autumn 
of 1873. Hall published Arctic Researches, 
and Life among the Esquimaux (1864); and 
from his papers largely was compiled the 
Narrative of the Second Arctic Expedition 
(1879). 

(5) Charles Martin (1863-1914), American 
chemist, born at Thompson, Ohio, discovered 
in 1886 the first economic method of obtain- 
ing aluminium from bauxite, electrolytically. 
He helped to found the Aluminium Company 
of America, of which he became vice-president 
in 1890. 
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(6) Chester Moor (1703-71), English 
inventor, a gentleman of Essex who in 1733 
anticipated DoUond in the invention of the 
achromatic telescope. 

(7) or Halle, Edward (c. 1499-1547), English 
historian, born in London, educated at Eton 
and King’s College, Cambridge, where he 
was elected feUow, and at Gray’s Inn. He 
became a common serjeant in 1532. His 
Union of the Noble Famelies of Lancastre and 
Yorke (1542); was only brought down to 
1532; the rest, down to 1546, was completed 
by the editor, Grafton. Hall’s stately dignity 
and the reality of his figures had a charm for 
Shakespeare; and to the student of Henry 
VIIl’s reign the work is really valuable as 
the intelligent evidence of an eye-witness, 
though too eulogistic of the king. 

(8) Sir Edward Marshall (1858-1927), 
English lawyer, bom at Brighton, was called 
to the bar in 1888 after an unpromising 
scholastic career at Rugby and Cambridge. 
He made a great public reputation in a 
number of sensational cases, including the 
Seddon poisoning case (1912) and the Russell 
divorce (1923); though his successes were 
often triumphs of personality rather than of 
academic legal brilliance. He was M.P. for 
Southport (1900-06) and East Toxteth 
(1910-16), and was knighted in 1917. 

(9) George Henry, 1st Viscount (1881- ), 

British Labour politician who rose from 
miner to M.P. (1922), colonial secretary 
(1945) and first lord of the Admiralty 
(1946). He was created a viscount in 1946. 

(10) Granville Stanley (1844-1924), Ameri- 
can psychologist, bom at Ashfield, Mass., 
studied at Leipzig under Wundt, and in 1882 
introduced experimental psychology on a 
laboratory scale in Johns Hopkins University. 
Founder of the American Journal of Fsycho- 
logy^ he exercised a profound influence on 
the development of educational psychology 
in the U.S.A. In 1887, immediately after its 
foundation, he was made first president of 
Clark University, achieving for it an inter- 
national reputation. 

(11) James (1811-98), American geologist, 
bom at Hingham, Mass., as New York State 
geologist from 1831 pioneered the study of 
U.S. geology with his Geology of New York 
and New York State Natural History Survey. 

(12) Sir James, Bart. (1761-1832), Scottish 
geologist, of Dunglass, a Haddingtonshire 
baronet, father of (3), sought to prove the 
geological theories of his friend and master 
Hutton (q.v.) in the laboratory, and so 
founded experimental geology. 

(^3) John (1739-97), English engraver after 
West, Gainsborough, &c., was bom at 
Wivenhoe. 

(14) Joseph (1574-1656), English divine, 
born at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, became a fellow 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, in 1595. 
In 1617 he was made dean of Worcester and 
accompanied James I to Scotland to help 
establish episcopacy. As Bishop of Exeter 
urom 1627) he was suspected by Laud of 
Puritanism, and after being translated to 
Nomich in 1641 protested with other prelates 
a^inst the validity of laws passed during 
their enforced absence from parliament, and 
spent seven months in the Tower. Soon 


after, he was deprived of his living, and in 
1647 retired to a small farm in Higham. 
Among his works are Contemplations, 
Christian Meditations, Episcopacy, and Mun- 
dus Alter et Idem. His poetical satires 
Virgidemiarum (1597-98) Pope called ‘the 
best poetry and the truest satire in the 
English language ’. See Lives by G. Lewis 
(1886) and Kinloch (1951). 

(15) Marguerite RadcSyflfe (1886-1943), 
British writer, born in Bournemouth, began 
as a lyric poet with several volumes of verse, 
some of which have become songs, but 
turned to novel-writing in 1924 with The 
Forge and The Unlit Lamp. Her Adam’s 
Breed (1926) won the Fcmina Vie Heureuse 
and the Tait Black Memorial prizes, but The 
Well of Loneliness (1928), which embodies a 
sympathetic approach to the problem of 
female homosexuality, caused a prolonged 
furore and was banned in Britain, though 
not in the U.S.A. 

(16) Marshall (1790-1857), English physi- 
cian and physiologist, was born at Basford, 
Notts, After studying at Edinburgh, Paris, 
Gottingen and Berlin, he settled at Notting- 
ham in 1817, and practised in London from 
1826 until 1853. He did important work in 
regard to the reflex action of the spinal system 
(1833-37); his name is also associated with 
a standard method of restoring suspended 
respiration. He wrote on diagnosis (1817), 
the circulation (1831), Respiration and 
Irritability (1832), &c. See Memoirs by his 
widow (1861). 

(17) Robert (1764-1831), English Baptist 
preacher, born at Arnsby near Leicester, 
was educated at a Baptist academy at Bristol 
and at Aberdeen and was appointed assistant 
minister and tutor in the Bristol Academy. 
There and at Cambridge from 1790, his 
preaching drew huge congregations. In 1806 
he settled in Leicester. He wrote Apology for 
the Freedom of the Press (1793), &c. See his 
works with memoir by O. Gregory (1831-33), 
and Life by Hughes (1945). 

(18) Samuel Carter (1800-89), Irish-born 
editor and author, born at Geneva Barracks, 
Waterford, came to London in 1822 to study 
Law, but edited the Amulet annual (1826-36), 
the New Monthly Magazine, John Bull, and 
founded and edited the Art 

as well as writing, with his wife, 500 works 
including Ireland, its Scenery (1841-43), The 
Book of Gems, &c. See his Retrospect of a 
Long Life (1883). His wife Anna Maria, 
Kd^Eielding (1800-81), Irish novelist, born in 
Dublin, wrote nine novels and many short 
stories, including The Buccaneer (1832), 
Lights and Shadows of Irish Character (1838), 
and Marian (1839). Her Stories of the Irish 
Peasantry came out in Chamberses Journals 
Both are buried at Addles tone, Surrey. 

HALLAM, Henry (1777-1859), English his- 
torian, born at Windsor, was educated at 
Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, and called 
to the bar in 1802. A private income, 
however, as well as various appointments 
found for him by his Whig friends, permitted 
mm the pursuit of his literary interests. His 
three main works, written with painstaking 
accuracy, if lacking in colour, Europe during 
the Middle Ages (1818), The Constitutional 
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History of England from Henry VII to George 
II (1827) and the Introduction to the Literature 
of Europe in the 15th^ 16th and 17th Centuries 
(1837-39), established his reputation even 
among later historians, despite his Whig 
prejudices. He edited the Remains in Prose 
and Verse (1834) of his son Arthur Henry 
(1811-33) of In Memoriam, who died abroad. 
See also unpruned edition by Motter (1943). 
HALLE, Adam de la, ahl (c. 1235-87), French 
poet and composer, nicknamed ‘ ie bossu 
d’Arras although he was not misshapen, 
was born at Arras, and died at Naples, 
having followed Robert II of Artois thither 
in 1283. He originated the comic opera 
(in Le Jen de Robin et de Marion) and the 
modern comedy (in the half-autobiographic 
composition called Le ju Adan ou de la 
fuel lie). Of these, the former has hardly a 
trace of roughness; the latter contains no 
hint of classical inspiration. He also wrote 
poems in the usual mediaeval verse-forms. 
See editions by Langlois (1911, 1924). 
HALLE, Sir Charles, hal'lay (1819-95), 
German-born British pianist and conductor, 
born at Hagen in Westphalia, studied first at 
Darmstadt, and from 1840 at Paris, where his 
reputation was established by his concerts of 
classical music. But the Revolution of 1848 
drove him to England, and he ultimately 
settled in Manchester, where in 1858 he 
founded his famous orchestra, which did 
much to raise the standard of musical taste 
by familiarizing the British public with the 
great classical masters. He was knighted in 
1888. — Lady Halle, n6e Wilhclminc Neruda 
(1839-1911), the violinist, was born at 
Briinn, made her debut in Vienna in 1846, 
and three years later played first in London 
at the Philharmonic, She married in 1864 
the Swedish musician Ludvig Normann, and 
in 1888 Sir Charles. See Sir C. Halid’s Life 
and Letters (1897) and Life by Rigby (1952), 
HALLECK, (1) Fitz-Groene (1790-1867), 
American poet, born at Guilford, Conn., 
became a clerk in New York, and in 1832 
private secretary to John Jacob Astor; in 
1849 he retired, on an annuity left him by 
Astor, to Guilford. His long mock-Byronic 
poem, Fanny (1819), is a satire on the 
literature, fashions and politics of the lime. 

(2) Henry Wager (1815~72), American 
general, born at Wcsternville, N.Y., served 
in the Mexican war. Having taken a leading 
part in organizing the state of California, in 
the civil war (1861) he was appointed com- 
mander of the Missouri. In May 1862 he 
captured Corinth ; in July became gcneral-in- 
chief; but in March 1864 he was superseded 
by General Grant. Chief of staff until 1865, 
he commanded the military division of the 
Pacific until 1869, and that of the South until 
his death, tie published Elements of Military 
Science (1846), books on mining laws, &c. 
HALLER, Albrecht vow (1708-77), Swiss 
anatomist, botanist, physiologist and poet, 
was born at Bern, and started practice in 
1729, but in 1736 was called to a chair at 
Gottingen. Here he organized a botanical 
garden, an anatomical museum and theatre, 
and an obstetrical school; helped to found 
the Academy of Sciences; wrote anatomical 
and physiological works; and took an active 


part in the literary movement. In 1753 he 
resigned and returned to Bern, whore ho 
became magistrate. After this ho wrote three 
olitical romances, and prepared four large 
ibliographies of botany, anatomy, surgery 
and medicine. His poems were descriptive, 
didactic and (the best of them) lyrical Sec 
H. E. Sigerest, Great Doctors (1933), and 
studies by Henry (1783) and Jenny (1902). 
HALLEY, Edmond (1656-1742), English 
astronomer and mathematician, born at 
Haggerston, London, November 8, from St 
Paul’s School passed in 1673 to Queen’s 
College, Oxford. In 1766 ho contributed 
papers to the Philosophical Transactions on 
the orbits of the planets and on a sunspot; 
at St Helena (1676-77) he made a catalogue 
of the stars in the southern hemisphere 
(Catalogus Stellariim Aiistraliunu 1 679). Now 
F.R.S., he made observations with Cassini at 
Paris (1680) on a great comet (not that wliich 
goes by his name). He pubfilshcd in 16K3 
(Phil, Trans,) his theory of the variation of 
the magnet; in 1684 he conferred with 
Newton as to whether the centripetal force in 
the solar system varies inversely as the sc|uarc 
of the distance; in 1686 ho wrote on the 
trade-winds and monsoons. Me embodied in 
a chart (1701) the results of a voyage he 
undertook: to test his theory of the magnetic 
variation of the compass; in 1702 surveyed 
the coasts of the English Channel and made 
a chart of its tides. In 1703 he became 
Savilian professor of Geometry at Oxford, 
and in 1705 published his researches on the 
orbits of the comets. Uc was secretary of the 
Royal Society (1713 21); in 1720 invented a 
diving-bel! and became astronomer-royal; 
and died at Greenwich, January 14. His 
Tabulae Astronomicae appeared in 1749. 
Halley was the first to predict the return of a 
comet, and to recommend the observation 
of the transits of Venus with a view to 
determining the sun’s parallax. 
HALHWELL-PHILLIPFS, James Orchard 
(1820-89), English Shakespearean scholar 
and antiquary, was born at Chelsea, studied 
at Jesus College, Cambridge, contributed 
much to Shakespearean studies by his 
Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare (1848). Ho 
also published Nursery Rhymes and Tales of 
England (1845) and Dictionary of Archaic and 
Provincial Words (1847). 

HALS, Franz (c, 1580-1666), Dutch portrait 
and genre painter, known as ‘ the Elder ’ to 
difterentiatc him from his son, ‘ the Younger ’ 
(fl. 1637-69), also an artist. The elder was 
born at Mechlin and little is known of his 
early life except that he studied under Karel 
van Mandcr and settled permanently in 
Haarlem c. 1603. He was twice married, led 
a ramshackle domestic life blessed by many 
ofiT-spring, but, despite many commissions, 
constantly overshadowed by poverty. Among 
his early conventional portraits are those of 
Paulas von Berestyn and his wife Catherine 
(1620), Jacob Pietersz Olyean and Aletta 
Hanemans (1625); all four in the Louvre. 
Also the dignified, sumptuously costumed 
Portrait of a Man (1622) in the Duke of 
Devonshire’s collection. But it is by his 
studies of every nuance of smile from the 
vague, arrogant amusement of the Laughing 
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Cavalier (Wallace Collection, London) to 
the broad grins and outright vulgar leers of the 
low life sketches, the Gypsy Girl (Louvre), the 
mile Bobbe (Berlin), the Jolly Toper (Amster- 
dam) which belong to the period 1625“35 
that Hals achieved his perennial popularity. 
Another formal masterpiece is Fieter van den 
Broecke (1633; Ken\vood, London). But 
from 1640 onwards, the virile, swaggering 
colours give way to more contemplative, 
sombre blacks and greys. His own struggles 
and disappointments no doubt contributed 
to the bitter psychological study of old age. 
The Seated Man (Kassell), as well as the last 
of the eight magnificent portrait groups in 
the Franz Hals Museum at Haarlem, The 
Women Guardians of the Haarlem Almshouse 
(1664), who sat for him out of charity and 
whom he portrays with bitter irony in all 
their prim, cold, starchy * do-gooderdom ’ — 
a world apart from an earlier group, the 
Banquet of the Company of St Adrian (1627), 
in which the mood of robust merrymaking is 
symbolized by the upturned glass in the 
hand of one of the officers, the whole assembly 
a feast of many-splendoured colour. Sec 
studies by W. Bode (trans. 1914), W. Martin 
(1935) and N. S. Trivas (Phaidon, 1941). 
His brother, Dirk (d. 1656) was also a genre 
painter. 

HALSBURY, Hardinge Stanley Giffard, 1st 
Earl of (1823-1921), English lawyer, born in 
London and called to the bar in 1850, 
became Solicitor-general (1875), Conservative 
M.P. (1877), lord chancellor (1885, 1886-92, 
1895-1905). He led the ‘Die-Hards’ in 
defence of the Lords’ Veto (1911); and he 
supervised the digest. The Laws of England 
(1905-16). 

HALSTED, WilUam Stewart (1852-1922), 
American surgeon, professor at Johns 
Hopkins University from 1886, first used 
cocaine injection for local anaesthesia, and 
devised successful operative techniques for 
cancer of the breast and inguinal hernia. 
He pioneered the use of rubber gloves in 
surgery. See Life by McCallum (1930). 
HAMANN, Johann George, ‘ the Magus of 
the North ’ (1730-88), German philosopher 
and theologian, was bom at Konigsberg, 
and died at Munster, having been in turn 
a student of philosophy, theology and law, 
private tutor, merchant, tutor again, com- 
mercial traveller, student of literature and the 
ancient languages, clerk and an excise official. 
His writings are, like his life, desultory, but 
they influenced Jacobi, Herder, Goethe and 
Jean Paul. Symbolical and oracular in 
style, they are rich in - suggestive thought, 
encrusted with paradox and sarcasm, and 
bristle with literary allusions. See editions 
by Roth (1821-45) and Gildemeister (1857- 
1873), Lives by Poel (1874-76) and Unger 
(1911) and studies by H. Weber (1904) and 

H. Hillner (1924-25). 

HAMERTON, Philip Gilbert (1834-94) 
English writer on art, bora at Laneside, 
Oldham, began as an art critic by contri- 
buting to the Saturday Review, published A 
Fainler’s Camp in the Highlands (1862), 
Etching and Etchers and Contemporary 
French Fainters (1868), and Fainting in France 
after the Decline of Classicism (1 869). From 


1869 he edited the Portfolio. The Intellectual 
Life (1873) is letters of advice addressed to 
literary aspirants and others; Human Inter- 
course (1884) is a volume of essays on social 
subjects; The Graphic Arts (1882), finely 
illustrated, is a treatise on drawing, painting 
and engraving; Landscape (1885), a superbly- 
illustrated volume, sets forth the influence of 
natural landscape on man. Among his 
other works are two Lives of Turner (1878 
and 1889), Portfolio Papers (1889), French and 
English (1889), Man in Art (1893), The Mount 
(1897) and two novels. He died at Boulogne- 
sur-Seine. See his Autobiography (1896). 

HAMILCAR {c, 270-228 b.c.), Carthaginian 
soldier, next to Hannibal the greatest of the 
Carthaginians, was surnamed Barca (Hebrew 
Barak) or ‘ Lightning When a young man 
ho came into prominence in the sixteenth 
year of the First Punic War (247 b.c.). After 
ravaging the Italian coast, he landed in Sicily 
near Panormus, and seizing the stronghold 
of Ercte, with a small band of mercenaries, 
waged war for three years against Rome. He 
occupied Mount Eryx (244-42) and stood at 
bay against a Roman army. When at the 
close of the First Punic War (241) Sicily was 
yielded to Rome, the Carthaginian mercen- 
aries revolted; but Hamilcar crushed the 
rebellion after a terrible struggle in 238. His 
master-conception was to redress the loss of 
Sicily by creating in Spain an infantry 
capable of coping with Roman legionaries. 
He entered Spain in 237, and before his death 
in the winter (229-28) ho had built up a new 
dominion. The conceptions of the great 
Hamilcar were carried out by his mightier son 
Hannibal. 

HAMllLTON, name of a Scottish noble 
family, believed to be of English origin, 
which can be traced back to Walter Filz- 
Gilbert, called Hamilton, who in 1296 held 
lands in Lanarkshire, swore fealty to Edward 

I, and in 1314 held Bothwcll Castle for the 
English. His surrender of it, with the 
English knights who had fled there from 
Bannockbui’n, was rewarded by Robert 
Bruce with knighthood and grants of lands 
in Clydesdale, West Lothian and elsewhere. 
His grandson, Sir David of Hamilton of 
Cadzow, was the first to assume the surname 
of Hamilton. The Earls of Haddington are 
descended from a younger son of Sir David. 
Other titles apart from those appearing 
below conferred on members of the house 
were those of Lord Bclhaven, Viscount 
Boyne, Baron Brancepeth, Viscount Clanboy 
and Earl of Clanbrassil. See Gilbert Burnet’s 
Memoirs of James and William, Dukes of 
Hamilton (1677); works on the House by 

J. Anderson (1825) and G. Hamilton (1934); 
the Hamilton MSS. (Hist. MSS. Report, 
1887). The most noteworthy members were: 

(1) Sir James, 1st Baron (d. 1479), great- 
grandson of Sir David, was created bai*on in 
1445. Allied by marriage and descent to the 
Douglases, he followed them in the beginning 
of their struggle with the crown, but forsook 
them in 1454, and for reward got large grants 
of their forfeited lands. After the death of 
his first wife he received in marriage the 
Princess Mary, eldest daughter of James II, 
formerly the wife of the attainted Earl of 
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Arran. His son James (c. 1477-1529) was 

created earl of Arran in 1503. 

(2) James, 2n(l Earl of Arran, 3rd Baron 
(15157-75), grandson of (1) by the niece of 
Cardinal Beaton, was a young man when the 
death of James V in 1542 left only an infant 
a few days old between him and the throne. 
He was chosen regent and tutor to the young 
queen, and held these offices till 1554. He 
received in 1548, from Henry 11 of France, a 
erant of the duchy of Chatclherault. — His 
fourth son, Claud (c. 1543-1622), was made 
commendator of the abbey of Paisley in 
1553, and Lord Paisley in 1587. Flis descen- 
dants obtained successively the titles of Lord 
Abercorn (1603), Earl of Abercorn (1606), 
Viscount Strabane (1701), Marquis ol 
Abercorn (1790), and Duke of Abercorn 
0868). On the death of the 2nd Duke of 
Hamilton in 1651, the second Earl of Aber- 
corn claimed the male representation of the 
House of Hamilton; and in 1861 the second 
Marquis and 10th earl of Abercorn was 
served heir-male of the first Duke of Chatel- 
herault under protest by the Duke of Hamil- 
ton. James, Srd Duke of Abercorn (1869- 
1953) was, by three successive renewals of 
his term, governor of Northern Ireland 
0922-45). 

(3) James, 3rd Earl of Arran, 4th Baron 
(1530-1609), son of (2), was proposed as the 
husband both of Queen Mary of Scotland 
and of Queen Elizabeth of England, but went 
mad in 1562, and was succeeded by (4). 

(4) John, 1st Marquis of (15327-1604), 
second son of (2), succeeded his insane 
brother (3) and was created marquis in 1599. 
He was a loyal adherent of Mary, Queen of 
Scots. 

(5) James, Ist Earl of Cambridge and 2nd 
Marquis of (1589-1625), was elevated to the 
English peerage in 1619, 

(6) James, 3rd Marquis and 1st Duke of 
(1606-49), son of (5), led an army of 6000 
men to the support of Gustavus Adolphus m 
1631-32, and later acted a conspicuous part 
in the contest between Charles 1 and the 
Covenanters. Created duke in 1643, he led 
a Scottish army into England (1643) but was 
defeated by Cromwell at Preston, and 
beheaded. 

(7) William, 2nd Duke of (1616-51), brother 

and successor of (6), was in 1639 created Earl 
of Lanark, and died of wounds received at 
Worcester. The duchy of Hamilton now 
devolved on the eldest daughter of the Erst 
Duke, Lady Anne (1636-1717), whose 
husband, Lord William Douglas, Earl of 
Selkirk (1635-94), was in 1660 created 3rd 
Duke of Hamilton for life. One of her sons 
was in 1688 created earl of Selkirk; another 
in 1696 earl of Orkney; another earl of 
Rugleii in 1697. ^ 

(8) James Douglas, 4th Duke of (1658— 
1712), was created 1st Duke of Brandon in 
1771, a title challenged by the House of 
Lords. He fought against Monmouth, led 
Scottish opposition to the Union, but dis- 
couraged bloodshed. He helped to negotiate 
the Treaty of Utrecht (1713) and was killed, 
as described in Thackeray’s Henry Esmond^ m 
a duel with Lord Mohun. 

(9) James George, 7th Duke of (1755—69), 


great-grandson of (8), succeeded to the title 
at the age of three. On the death of the 
Duke of Douglas in 1761, the male repre- 
sentation of the Angus branch of the Doug- 
lases, with the titles of Marquis of Douglas, 
Earl of Angus, &c., devolved on the Dukes 
of Hamilton as descendants of the Earl of 
Selkirk, third son of the first Marquis of 
Douglas. 

(10) Douglas Douglas, 14th Duke of (1903- 
), was chief pilot of the Mount Everest 
flight expedition (1933) and lord high 
commissioner of the Church of Scotland 
(1953-55 and 1958). 

HAMILTON, (1) Alexander (1757-1804) 
American statesman, was born in the West 
Indian island of Nevis. When a student in 
New York he wrote a series of papers in 
defence of the rights of the colonies against 
Great Britain; and on the outbreak of the 
war, as captain of artillery, he served in New 
York and New Jersey, and in 1777 became 
Washington’s aide-de-camp. In 1781, after 
a quarrel, tiamilton resigned his appointment, 
but he continued with the army and dis- 
tinguished himself at Yorktown. After the 
war, he studied law and became one of the 
most eminent lawyers in New York; in 1782 
he was returned to congress. In 1786 he 
look the leading part in the convention at 
Annapolis, which prepared the way for the 
great convention that met at Philadelphia in 
1787. In the same year he conceived the 
scries of essays afterwards collected as The 
Federalist, and himself wrote fifty-one out of 
the eighty-five. On the establishment of the 
new government in 1789, Hamilton was 
appointed secretary of the treasury and 
restored the country’s finances to a firm 
footing. In 1795 he resigned his office, but 
remained the actual leader of the Federal 
party until his death, and was foremost in the 
party strife of 1801. His successful efibrt to 
thwart the ambition of his rival, Aaron Burr, 
involved him in a duel with him, July 11. 
Hamilton was mortally wounded, and died 
the next day. See Lives by his son (1834-40), 
Morse, Shea, Lodge, Sumner, Hamilton 
(1910), N. Schachnor (1946) and F. S. 
Oliver’s essay (1906). 

(2) Count Anthony (c. 1646-1720), Irish 

writer, was probably born at Roscrea, 
Tipperary. At twenty-one he went to France, 
and there got a captain’s commission; in 
1685 he was appointed governor of Limerick, 
and fought at the Boyne (1690); thereafter 
he lived at the exiled court of St Germain-en- 
Laye. His writings are full of wit and talent, 
particularly his Contes de fderie (1730-49; 
Eng. trans. 1760). For his Mdmoires du 
Comte de Gramont, see Gramont; also 
translation by P. Quennell (1931) and Life 
by A. Clark (1921). ^ 

(3) Elizabeth (1758-1816), Scottish author 
of The Cottagers of Glenburnie (1808), &c., 
was born at Belfast, and from 1804 lived at 

Lady (c. 1765-1815), Lord 
Nelson’s mistress, was born Emily Lyon, 
most likely at Ness, in Cheshire. Her girl- 
hood was passed at Hawarden. She had had 
three places in London, had borne two 
children to a navy captain and a baronet. 
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and had posed as Hygieia in the * Temple of 
Health * of James Graham (q.v.) the famous 
quack, when in 1782 she accepted the 
protection of the Hon. Charles Greville 
(1749-1809), to exchange it in 1786 for that 
of his uncle. Sir William Hamilton (15). 
After five years at Naples, in 1791 she was 
married to the latter, and was admitted to 
the closest intimacy by Maria Caroline, queen 
of Ferdinand I. Her ‘ eminent services ’ to 
the British fleet during 1796-98 in furnishing 
information and procuring supplies were 
much overrated, but not imaginary. Nelson 
had first met her in 1793; four months after 
the trio’s return to England, she gave birth 
to a daughter (1801-81), ‘ our loved Horatia 
so Nelson writes of her in a holograph letter 
to ‘ my own dear Wife, in my eyes and the 
face of Heaven Her husband’s death, and 
two years and a half later Nelson’s, left Emma 
mistress of £2000 a year; but by 1808 she was 
owing £18,000, and in 1813 was arrested for 
debt. Next year she fled to Calais, where she 
died. Her loveliness lives in nearly fifty 
portraits by Romney. See the spiteful 
Memoirs of Lady Hamilton (1815), Jeaffreson’s 
Lady Hamilton and Nelson (1888), and 
Lives by W. Sichel (1905), J. T. H. Baily 
(1905), E. H. Moorhouse (1912), O. Warner 
(1960). 

(5) Iain Ellis (1922- ), Scottish composer, 
born in Glasgow. Originally trained as an 
engineer, in 1947 he entered the Royal 
College of Music, first attracting attention 
when his clarinet quintet was played at a 
concert of the Society for the Promotion of 
New Music. In 1951, Hamilton won the 
Royal Philharmonic Society’s prize for his 
clarinet concerto, and an award from the 
Koussevitsky Foundation for his second 
symphony, which was followed by the 
symphonic variations (1953). Since then, 
ms works, which are original in technique 
and highly expressive, have attracted universal 
interest. 

(6) Sir Ian Standish Monteith (1853-1947), 
British general, born in Corfu, entered the 
army 1873, served with distinction in Afghan- 
istan (1878), Boer wars (1881, 1899-1901), 

disastrous Gallipoli Expedition 
G-C.M.G., he was lieutenant 
See his Gallipoli 

Diary (1920), &c. 

(7) James. See Moray. 

. (8) James (1769-1829), English education- 
m London, introduced in America 
(1815) and England a new system of learning 
languages, discarding grammar, and using 
ins^ad a literal word for word translation, 
with mterhnear text-books. His system 
resembles that of Jacotot (q.v.). ^ 

(9) Patrick (?1498~1528), ‘ the protomartyr 
of the Scottish Reformation’, was the son of 
Hamilton and Catherine Stewart, 
me illegitimate daughter of the Duke of 
Albany, second son of James II Bom 
diocese of Glasgow, he 

^eded to Louvain, and in 1523 was at St 
Andrews, whence, to escape troubles on 
^ount of ins Lutheranism, he returned to 
After a brief stay at 
Wittenberg, he settled for some month! in 


Marburg, where he wrote (in Latin) a series 
of theological propositions known as 
‘ Patrick’s Places propounding the main 
doctrines of the Lutheran reformers. He 
returned that same autumn to Scotland and 
married. Next year ho was summoned to 
St Andrews by Archbishop Beaton, and on a 
renewed charge of heresy was burned before 
St Salvator’s College, February 29. His 
death did more to extend the Reformation in 
Scotland than even his life could have done 
See Lives by Lorimer (1857), A. Camcroii 
(1930), and D. H. Fleming Reformation in 
Scotland (1910). 

(10) Terrick (1781-1876), Scottish linguist 
and orientalist, translator (1820) of the first 
four volumes of Sirat Antarah, narrative of 
the poet Antar (q.v.), after service with the 
East India Company became secretary of the 
British embassy at Constantinople. 

(11) Thomas (1789 1842), author in 1827 
of Cyril Thornton, w^as a younger brother of 
(16), studied three years at Glasgow Univer- 
sity, served eight years in the army, joined 
Blackwood’s staff, and died at Pisa. 

(12) Walter Kerr (1808 69), from 1854 the 
High Church Bishop of Salisbury, was born 
in London and educated at Eton, Lalcham 
(under Arnold), and Christ Church, Oxford. 
A member of the Oxford Movement, he 
founded Salisbury Theological College (I860) 
and advocated cathedral reform. 

1665 - 1751), Scottish minor 
poet, of Gilbertficld near Glasgow, the friend 
and correspondent of Allan Ramsay, 
modernizer of Blind Harry (q.v.). 

(14) William (1704- 54), Scottish poet, born 
at Bangour, contributed to Ramsay’s Tea- 
table Miscellany (1724). He joined in the 
Jacobite rising of the ’45, and on its collapse 
escaped to Rouen, but was permitted to 
return in 1749 and to succeed to the family 
estate of Bangour, Linlithgowshire. I le died 
at Lyons. The first collection of his poems 
was edited by Adam Smith in 1748. He is 
best known by ‘The Braes of Yarrow’. 

Paterson’s edition of the poems 
(1850) and Life by N. S. BushncU (1957). 

(15) Sir William (1730-1803), British 
diplormt and antiquary, grandson of the 

of Hamilton, and a husband of 
British ambassador at Naples (1764- 
1800), and in 1772 was made a knight of Ihc 
Bath. He took an active part in the excava- 
tion of Herculaneum and Pompeii, and 
lormed rare collections of antiquities, one of 
them purchased in 1772 for the British 
•^^seum. He wrote several works on Greek 
and Roman antiquities. He may have 
condoned his wife’s intimacy with Nelson, 
lor the latter was present at his death, 
c William, Bart. (1788-1856), 

bcottish philosopher, was born at Glasgow, 
where his father and grandfather held the 
chairs of Anatomy and Botany; in 1816 he 
made good his claim to the old baronetcy 
which the Covenanting heir lost in 1688 for 
refusing the oath of allegiance. After 
Glasgow, he went 
m 1809 to Balliql College as Snell exhibitioner 
c? 1810. He was called to the 
Scottish bar in 1813, but had almost no 
practice; in 1820 he stood unsuccessfully 
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for tho chair of Moral Philosophy in Edin- 
burgh; in 1821 he became professor of 
History. In 1829 he published in the 
Edinburgh Review a famous critique of 
Cousin’s doctrine of the Infinite; this and 
other articles were collected in 1852 as 
Discussions in Philosophy and Literature. In 
1836 he became professor of Logic and 
Metaphysics. His lectures were published 
(1859-61) by Manscl and Veitch; his 
principal work was his edition of Reid (1846; 
with notes 1862), defending what he believed 
to be Reid’s philosophical doctrine of 
common sense, i.e. common reason. Ill- 
health diminished his power of work; but he 
edited Dugald Stewart’s works (1854-55), and 
was generally able with an assistant to per- 
form the duties of his class till his death. 
See Life by Veitch (1869), monographs by 
Veitch (1882), Monck (1881), Rasmussen 
(1924), and Seth’s Scottish Philosophy (1885). 

(17) William Gerard (1729-96), English 
politician, entered parliament for Pctcrsficld 
in 1755, and was known as ‘ single-speech 
Hamilton though his brilliant maiden effort 
had successors. 

(18) Sir William Rowan (1805-65), Irish 
mathematician, the inventor of quaternions, 
born in Dublin, at fifteen knew thirteen 
languages, had read Newton’s Principia, and 
commenced original investigations. In 1827, 
while still an undergraduate, he was appointed 
professor of Astronomy at Dublin and Irish 
astronomer-royal; in 1835 ho was knighted. 
His earlier essays connected with caustics 
and contact of curves grew into the Theory of 
Systems of Rays (1828; new ed. 1833), which 
helped to confirm the Undulatory Theory of 
Light. His General Method in Dynamics 
{Philos. Trans. 1834) made a profound 
impression on follow mathematicians, parti- 
cularly Jacobi. His memoir on Algebra^ as 
the Science of Pure Time was one of the first 
steps to his grand invention of quaternions. 
On this subject he published in 1853 a large 
volume of Lectures-^ another was edited by 
his son the year after his death, which took 
place at Dunsink Observatory. See Life by 
Graves (1882-89), with Addendum (1891). 

HAMLET, the doubtfully historical hero of 
Shakespeare’s tragedy, nrst appears in the 
legend of Amleth in the third and fourth 
books of the 12th-century Latin history of 
Denmark by Saxo Grammaticus. Sec works 
by J. Schick (1913-15), I. Gollancz (1926); 
R. Walker, The Time is out of Joint (1948), 
and bibliography, R. Walker (1936). 
HAMLEY, Sir Edward Bruce (1824-93), 
British soldier, born at Bodmin, served in 
Ireland, Canada and the Crimea, and was 
commandant of the Staff College (1870-77), 
He commanded the second division in the 
Egyptian campaign of 1882, and had a 
diff^erence with Lord Wolseley over Tel-cl- 
Kebir; was created a K.C.M.G. in 1880, a 
K.C.B. in 1882; and was Conservative M.P. 
for Birkenhead (1885-92). He wrote on 
The War in the Crimea (1855), The Operations 
of War (1866, the standard textbook), 
Voltaire (1877), &c. See Life by Innes Shand 
(1895). 

HAMLIN, Hannibal (1809-91), American 
statesman, born in Paris, Maine, practised 


law (1833-48), was speaker of the Maine 
house of representatives, and was returned 
to congress in 1842 and 1844. He sat in the 
U.S. senate as a Democrat (1848-57), when 
he was elected governor by the Republicans, 
having separated_ from his party over his 
anti-slavery opinions. In the same year, 
1857, he resigned to return to the senate; and 
in 1861 became vice-president under Lincoln. 
He was in the senate again (1869-81); he 
was minister to Spain (1881-82). See his 
Autobiography (1894). 

HAMMARSKJOLD, Dag Hjalmar Carl 
Agne, ham^mer-shosld (1905- ), secretary- 
general of the United Nations since 1953, 
was born at Jonkoping, Sweden. In 1933 he 
became an assistant professor at Stockholm 
University, in 1935 secretary and from 1941 
to 1948, chairman of the Bank of Sweden. 
He was Swedish foreign minister (1951-53), 
a delegate to O.E.E.C., U.N.I.S.A.N., the 
Council of Europe and the U.N, General 
Assembly. Hammarskjold, who once des- 
cribed himself as ‘ the curator of the secrets 
of 82 nations played a leading part in the 
setting up of the United Nations Emergency 
Force in Sinai and Gaza in 1956, in concilia- 
tion moves in the Middle East in 1957-58 and 
in sending observers to the Lebanon in 1958. 

HAMMER-PURGSTALL, Joseph, Freiherr 
von (1774-1856), Austrian orientalist, was 
born at Graz, studied at Vienna, and was an 
interpreter at Constantinople (1799-1806). 
He wrote on the Assassins, the Osmanli 
empire, several oriental dynasties, and Per- 
sian, Turkish, and Arab literature. Sec Life 
by Schlottmann (1857). 

HAMMERSTEIN, -jff/i, (1) Oscar (c. 1847- 
1919), American theatre manager, uncle of 
(2), born in Berlin, emigrated to the United 
States, made a fortune by inventing a machine 
for spreading tobacco leaves, while employed 
in a cigar factory, and founded and edited the 
United States Tobacco Journal. He leased, 
built or opened numerous theatres in New 
York, Philadelphia and London. 

(2) Oscar (1895-1960), American librettist, 
nephew of (1), has written a large number of 
musical plays, often in collaboration with the 
composer, Richard Rodgers (1902- ), of 
which the most popular were Rose Marie 
(1924), Desert Song (1926), Music in the Air 
(1932), Oklahoma (1943), Carmen Jones 
(1943), South Pacific (1949) and The King and 
/ (1951). These have also been filmed. 

HAMMOND, (1) Henry (1605-60), English 
divine, was bora at Chertsey, and educated 
at Eton and Magdalen College, Oxford. In 
1633 he became rector of Penshurst, and in 
1643 archdeacon of Chichester. His loyalty 
to Charles I cost him his living; yet he 
officiated as chaplain to the king till 1647, 
when he returned to Oxford, and was chosen 
sub-dean of Christ Church, Deprived by the 
parliamentary commissioners in 1648, he 
retired to Westwood in Worcestershire, 
where he died. His celebrated Paraphrase 
and Annotations on the New Testament was 
published in 1653. See Life by Bishop Fell 
prefixed to his Miscellaneous Theological 
Works (‘ Anglo-Catholic Library 1847-50). 

(2) Laurens (1895- ), American indus- 

trialist and inventor, born in Evanston, 
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Illinois. He founded and was president of 
the Hammond Clock Company before 
turning his attention to the possibilities of 
electronic musical instruments, inventing the 
pipeless electronic organ that bears his name 
and the Hammond Novachord, which is 
able, within limits, to produce sounds similar 
to those of orchestral instruments. 
HAMMURABI (18th cent, b.c.), Babylonian 
king, the 6th of the Amorite 1st dynasty, 
extended the Babylonian empire and set up 
a remarkably efficient administration, as his 
letters to his governors testify. A tablet 
inscribed with the code of Hammurabian 
Law, surprisingly advanced for one of the 
earliest known legal codes, is in the Louvre. 
HAMP, Pierre, pseud, of Pierre Bourillon, d 
(1876- ), French author, born at Nice of 

humble parentage and in every sense a self- 
made and self-educated man, brings to bear 
in his novels a realism bred of first-hand 
experience. Among his works are Maree 
fraiche (1908), Le Rail (1912), Les Metiers 
blessis (1919), Le Lin (1924), La Laine (1931) 
and Moteiirs (1942), his novels of industrial 
life forming a cycle which he called La Peine 
des hommes. 

HAMPDEN, (1) John (1594-1643), English 
parliamentarian and patriot, the eldest son 
of William Hampden of Hampden, Bucks, 
was educated at Magdalen College, Oxford, 
and in 1613 at the Inner Temple, London. 
In 1621 he was returned by Grampound to 
parliament, and subsequently he sat for 
Wendover. Although he was no orator, 
his judgment, veracity and high character 
secured for him a leading position in the 
opposition party. In 1626 he helped to 
prepare the charges against Buckingham; 
next year, having refused to pay his pro- 
portion of the general loan which Charles 
attempted to raise on his ovrUi authority, he 
was imprisoned. His leading associates were 
Pyrn and Eliot. When Charles dissolved 
parliament in 1629, Hampden retired to his 
seat in Buckinghamshire, and gave himself 
up to the life of a country gentleman. In 
1634 Charles resorted to the import of ship- 
money, and in 1636 he extended it to inland 
places. Hampden refused to pay his share, 
and in 1637 he was prosecuted before the 
Court of E.xchequer. Seven of the twelve 
judges sided against him, but the prosecution 
made Hampden the most popular man in 
England. He was member for Bucks both 
in the Short Parliainent and the Long, where 
he took part in almost all its leading trans- 
actions, especially those which ended in 
Strafford’s death. He had never any faith 
m the king, and when it seemed not impossible 
that Charles would he able to crush the 
ffijerties of his country, Hampden, like 
Cromwell, meditated self-exile to New 
England. He was one of the five members 
whose attempted seizure by Charles (1642) 
pecipitated the Civil War. When hostilities 
broke out, Hampden subscribed £2000 to 
the pubhc service, took a colonel’s coinmis- 
sion, and raised a regiment of infantry for 
the Parliament army; at EdgehiU and 
Reading he exhibited personal bravery and 
generalship. On June 18, 1643, while 

endeavouring, on Chalgrove Field, to check 


a marauding force under Prince Rupert, he 
was wounded in the shoulder and died on the 
24th at Thame. He was the most moderate, 
tactical, urbane and single-minded of the 
leaders of the Long Parliament, See Lord 
Nugent’s Memorials of Hampden (1831) 
Macaulay’s Edinburgh article thereon (1831)’ 
Life by H. R. Williamson (1933). 

(2) Renn Dickson (1793-1868), English 
divine, born in Barbados, look a double first 
at Oxford in 1813, and became a fellow and 
tutor of Oriel. His famous Bampton 
lectures on the Scholastic Philosophy (1832) 
raised a controversy that threatened to break 
up the Church of England; his appointments 
to the principalship of St Mary’s Hall (1833), 
and to the chairs of Moral Philosophy (1834) 
and Divinity (1836), were denounced by the 
High Church party; and his elevation to 
the see of Hereford in 1847 was regarded 
as a death-blow to Trinitarian religion. See 
Memorials by his daughter (1871). 
HAMPOLE, Richard Rolle de (c. 1290-1349), 
English hermit and poet, the ‘ Hermit of 
Hampole ’, near Doncaster, was born at 
Thornton in Yorkshire, and was sent to 
Oxford, but at nineteen turned hermit. He 
wrote English lyrics and religious books in 
Latin and English, and translated and 
expounded the Psalms in prose. The Pricke 
of Conscience (Stimulus Conscientiae) is no 
longer thought to be his. See studies by 
Horstmann (1896), Hope Emily Allen (1928). 
Miss Allen edited his English iVrituws (1931). 
HAMPTON, (1) Wade (1754-1835), American 
soldier, grandfather of (2), born in S. Carolina, 
served in the revolutionary war, and in 1813, 
now major-general, made an unsuccessful 
attempt to invade Canada. 

(2) Wade (1818-1902), American soldier, 
grandson of (1), born in Columbia, in 1861 
raised ‘ Hampton’s Legion As brigadier- 
general he commanded a cavalry force in 
1862-63, was wounded at Gettysburg, 
received the command of Lee’s cavalry in 
1864, and in 1865 served in S. Ciarolina 
against Sherman. He became state governor 
(1876), and was U.S. senator (1878-91). 
HAMSUN, Knut, ham' soon, pseudonym of 
Knut Pedersen (1859-1952), Norwegian 
writer, bom at Lom in the Gudbrandsdal. 
He had no formal education, and spent his 
boyhood with his uncle in the Lofoten 
Islands. He was in turn shoemaker, coal- 
trimmer and country schoolmaster, and 
emigrated twice to America, working at one 
time as tram-conductor in Chicago. He 
prang to fame with Suit (1888; later trans- 
mted as Hunger), but his best-known book is 
The Growth of the Soil (1917), which was 
mainly responsible for his Nobel prize for 
Literature in 1920. Hamsun was something 
of a recluse in his later years, but his German 
philosophy of primitive forces led him to 
welcome the Nazi invasion of 1940, and he 
in 1948. 

HANCOCK, (1) John (1737-93), American 
statesman, born at Quincy, Mass., as 
president (1775-77) of the Continental 
Cemgress, first signed the Declaration of 
Independence. 

(2) Winfleld-Scott (1824-86), American 
general, was bom near Philadelphia, studied 
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at West Point, served through the Mexican 
war, and was captain when the civil war broke 
out.’ In 1861 he organized the army of the 
Potomac, was prominent at South Mountain, 
Antietani and Fredericksburg, and in 1863 
took command of the 2nd corps. At 
Gettysburg he was in command until 
Meade’s arrival; and on July 3 was severely 
wounded. In 1864 he was conspicuous in 
the battles of the Wilderness, Spottsylvania 
and Cold Harbor, and in 1864 was created 
brigadier-general, but was disabled for 
active service by a wound. Democratic 
candidate for the presidency in 1880, he was 
defeated by Garfield. He died in New York. 
See Lives by Junkin and Norton (1880), 
Goodrich (1886), his widow (1887), and 
General Walker (1890). 

HANDEL, properly Hiindel, George Frederick 
(1685-1759), German-English composer, was 
bom at Halle February 23. Persisting in his 
application to music against the wishes of 
his barber-surgeon father, he became 
organist of Halle Cathedral at the age of 
seventeen whilst also studying law at the 
University. From 1703 to 1706 he gained 
invaluable experience as a violinist and 
keyboard player in the Hamburg opera 
orchestra, during which time he tried his 
hand at writing Italian operas, e.g. Almira. 
The next four years were spent in Italy, where 
as ‘ il caro Sassonc ’ he established a groat 
reputation as a keyboard virtuoso and had 
considerable success as an operatic composer. 
Appointed in 1710 to the court of the 
Elector of Hanover, he took frequent leaves 
of indefinite absence to try his fortune in 
London, introducing himself with the opera 
Rinaldo (1711). This persistent absenteeism 
displeased his master, and the succession of 
the Elector to the English throne as George I 
led at first to some awkwardness ; the Water 
Music, composed for a river procession, is 
said to have been a peace-offer ing. Attached 
to the households of the Earl of BurUngham 
and subsequently to that of the Duke of 
Chandos between 1713 and 1720, he then 
went into opera promotion at the King’s 
Theatre, Haymarket, under the auspices of 
the newly founded Royal Academy of Music 
‘ to secure a constant supply of operas by 
Handel to be performed under his direction ’. 
The satisfying of the fickle taste of the 
fashionable London world with Italian opera 
involved him in extremes of fortune (the 
Royal Academy of Music came to an end in 
1728, was resuscitated temporarily, but 
collapsed again, after which tlandel went into 
partnership with Rich at Co vent Garden). 
Artistic and political intrigues, and opposition 
composers and companies, not to mention 
the success of the parodistic Beggar's Opera, 
induced him to experiment with a new form, 
the English oratorio. Though leaning on 
operatic models, and performed in theatres 
usually during Lent, this venture proved 
enormously popular. In 1735, Handel con- 
ducted fifteen oratorio concerts in London. 
After a stroke in 1737 he rallied and in the 
next five years produced Saul (1739), Israel in 
Egypt (1739) and Messiah (1742), the latter 
having been first performed in Dublin. 
Samson followed in 1743, succeeded by 


Joseph, Semele, Judas Maccabeus, Solomon, 
&c., his last Jephthah, appearing in 1750. 
He died in London on April 4, 1759, his 
eyesight having failed in the final years, 
and he was buried in Poet’s Corner, 
Westminster Abbey. A sociable, cultivated, 
cosmopolitan figure, and a very prolific 
composer like his exact contemporary J. S. 
Bach, Handel wrote for the most part in the 
Italianate style of the day, though in his 
settings of English words there are reflections 
of Purcell. His output included 46 operas, 
32 oratorios, large numbers of cantatas, 
sacred music, concerti grossi and other 
orchestral, instrumental and vocal music. 
Sec works by Chrysander (1858-67), Flower 
(1923), Leichtentritt (1926), Dent (1934), 
P. M. Young (1947) and W. C. Smith 
(1949). 

HANDLEY, Thomas Reginald (1892-1949), 
British comedian, born in Liverpool, served 
in World War I, worked in variety and 
concert parties, in the infancy of radio 
became known as a regular broadcaster, 
and in 1939 achieved nation-wide fame 
through his weekly programme ITMA (It’s 
That Man Again), which, with its endearing 
mixture of satire, parody, slapstick, wit and 
verbal gymnastics, became a major factor in 
the boosting of war-time morale and con- 
tinued a prime favourite until brought to an 
untimely end by his sudden death. 

HANDY, William Christopher (1873-1958), 
American Negro composer, born in Florence, 
Alabama. Overcoming the opposition of his 
father, a Methodist preacher, to his choice 
of a musical career, Handy joined a minstrel 
show as a cornet player, and in 1903 formed 
his own band in Memphis, subsequently 
moving to Chicago and to New York, where 
he formed his own publishing company. He 
was the first to introduce the negro ‘ blues ’ 
style to printed music, his most famous 
work being the Saint Louis Blues (1914). See 
his autobiographical Father of the Blues 
(1958). 

HANNAY, (1) James (1827-73), Scottish 
writer, born at Dumfries, after five years in 
the navy, was dismissed at eighteen by a 
court-martial sentence, afterwards quashed 
as irregular. He edited the Edinburgh 
Courant 1860-64, and from 1868 was British 
consul at Barcelona, where he died. Of his 
novels, the best are Singleton Fontenoy (1850) 
and Eustace Conyers (1855). He also 
published Lectures on Satire and Satirists 
D854) and Studies on Thackeray (1869). 

(2) James Owen, pen-name George A. 
Birmingham (1865-1950), Irish novelist, born 
in Belfast, was canon of St Patrick’s cathe- 
dral, Dublin, rector of Wells (1924) and 
Kensington Gore (1934), wrote a number of 
humorous novels on Irish life including 
Spanish Gold (1908), The Inviolable Sanctuary 
(1912), Good Intentions (1945), See. 

HANNIBAL, * the grace of Baal ’ (247-182 
B.C.), Carthaginian soldier, the son of 
Hamilcar Barca (q.v.). In his ninth year his 
father bade him swear eternal enmity to 
Rome. He served in Spain under Hamilcar 
and Hasdrubal; and as general reduced all 
southern Spain up to the Ebro (221-219) 
with the exception of the Iberian town of 
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Saguntum. That town fell in 218, and the 
Second Punic war began. In 218 he left New 
Carthage, crossed the Pyrenees, gained the 
Rhone, defeated the Gauls, and crossed the 
Alps in fifteen days, in the face of almost 
insuperable obstacles. His troops, re^ed 
under African and Spanish suns, perished in 
thousands amid ice and snow; but he 
overcame the Taurini, forced Ligurian and 
Celtic tribes to serve in his army, and at the 
Ticinus drove back the Romans under 
Scipio. The first great battle was fought m 
the plain of the Trebia, when the men of the 
Roman consular army were either cut to 
pieces or scattered in flight. Wintering in 
the valley of the Po, in spring Hannibal 
crossed the Apennines, wasted Etruria with 
fire and sword, and marched towards Rome. 
He awaited the consul Falminius by the Lake 
Trasimene, where he inflicted on him a 
crushing defeat; the Roman army was 
annihilated. Passing through Apulia and 
Campania, he wintered at Gerunium, and 
in the spring at Cannae on the Aufidus 
utterly destroyed another Roman army. But 
after Cannae the tide turned. His niggardly 
countrymen denied him necessary support. 
As his veterans were lost to him he had no 
means of filling their places, while the 
Romans could put army after army into the 
field. But through the long years during 
which he maintained a hopeless struggle in 
Italy he was never defeated. He spent the 
winter of 216-215 at Capua. When he again 
took the field the Romans wisely avoided a 
pitched battle, though the Carthaginians 
overran Italy, took towns, and gained minor 
victories. But Capua fell in 210. In 207 his 
brother Hasdrubal, marching from Spain to 
his aid, was defeated and slain at the Metaurus 
by the consul Nero. For four years Hannibal 
stood at bay in the hill-country of Bruttium, 
till in 203 he was recalled to Africa to repel 
the Roman invasion. In the next year he met 
Scipio at Zama; his raw levies fled, his 
veterans were cut to pieces, and Carthage 
was at the mercy of Rome. So ended the 
Second Punic war. Peace being made, 
Hannibal turned his genius to political 
reforms, but raised such virulent opposition 
that, a voluntary exile, he betook himself to 
the court of Antiochus at Ephesus, then to 
that of Prusias, king of Bithynia. The 
Romans demanding his surrender, he took 
poison, and died at Libyssa. See Hennebert’s 
Annibal (1870-92), Lives by Dodge (1891), 
Morris (1897), and book by Groag (1929). 
HANNINGTON, James (1847-85), English 
missionary, bom at Hurstpierpoint, studied 
at Oxford, and in 1882, after a seven years’ 
curacy in his native parish, went out to 
Ug^da under the Church Missionary 
Society. Fever and dysentery forced him to 
return to England; but he was in June 1884 
consecrated first Bishop of Eastern Equatorial 
Africa, and in January 1885 came to Mom- 
basa. In July he started thence for Uganda, 
where he was slain by King Mwanga, 
October 29. See Life by Dawson (1887), and 
his Last Journals (1888). 

HAhWO (6th-5th centuries B.c.), Carthaginian 
navigator, undertook a voyage along the 
west coast of Africa. He founded colonies. 


and reached Cape Nun or the Bight of Benin 
We have a Greek translation of his Penplus. 
See monographs by Mer (Paris 1885) anci 
Fischer (Leipzig 1893). 

HANOTAUX, Gabriel, an-d-td (1853-1944) 
French historian and statesman, born at 
Beaurevoir, Aisne, held minor government 
ofiices, and was twice foreign minister. 

(1 892-98). An Academician ( 1 897), he wrote 
Richelieu, Jeanne d'Arc, &c., and a great 
history of Contemporary France (trans. 1904), 
Marichal Foch (1929), &c. 

HANSARD, Luke (1752-1828), English prin- 
ter, came from Norwich to London, and 
entered the office of Hughes, printer to the 
House of Commons, becoming acting mana- 
ger in 1774, and in 1798 succeeding as sole 
proprietor of the business. Ho and his 
descendants printed the parliamentary reports 
from 1774 to 1889; and Cobbett’s Par- 
liarnentary History J066~-1800 was continued 
from 1806 by his son and successors. See 
Memoir (1829). 

HANSEN, (1) Armauer (1841-1912), Nor- 
wegian bacteriologist, a physician of Bergen, 
discovered the leprosy bacillus in 1879. 

(2) Martin Alfred (1909-55), Danish nove- 
list, of farming stock, worked on the land 
and as a teacher, but after 1945 devoted 
himself to writing. His early novels deni 
with social problems in the 1930s {Nu opgiver 
han * Surrender ’, 1935; Koloihen ‘The 

Colony’, 1937). Later he developed a more 
profound style in Jonathans Rejse ‘ Jonathan’s 
Journey’ (1941) and Lykkelige Kristoffer 
‘Lucky Christopher’ (1945), outwardly 
picaresque novels but in reality closely 
related to his work for the Danish under- 
ground press during the Occupation. With 
Logneren ‘ The Liar ’ (1950), a psychological 
novel intended first for broadcasting as a 
serial, he reached a wider public than ever. 
In 1952 appeared his most original work, the 
metaphysical Orm og Tyr ‘ The Serpent and 
the Bull ’. Other writings include Tome- 
busken ‘ The Thorn Bush ’ (1946, short 
stories) and Tanker i en Skorsten ‘ Thoughts 
up a Chimney ’ (1948, essays). 

HANSLICK, Eduard (1825-1904), Austrian 
music critic and writer on aesthetics, professor 
from 1861 at Vienna, supported Schumann 
and Brahms against Wagner in his critical 
writings and propounded a form-theory of 
aesthetics in his Vom Musikalisch-Schonen 
(1854; trans. 1891), which did for music 
what the Bell-Fry theories later did for 
painting. See study by S. Deas (1940). 
HANSOM, Joseph Aloysius (1803-82), Eng- 
lish inventor and architect, born at York, 
invented the ‘ Patent Safety (Hansom) Cab ’ 
in 1834 and designed Birmingham town hall 
and the R.C. cathedral at Plymouth. 
HANSON, Howard (1896- ), American 

composer, born in Wahoo, Nebraska. He 
was awarded the American Prix de Rome in 
1921, and after three years’ study in Italy 
became director of the Eastman School of 
Music, which, under his leadership, has be- 
come one of the most important centres of 
American musical life. His compositions, 
firmly in the tradition of 19th-century 
romanticism, include an opera. The Merry 
Moment, and four symphonies. 
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HANSSON, Ola (1860-1925), Swedish poet, 1918, they wore that of Austria. The original 
novelist, and critic, born at Honsinge, lived family possessions were absorbed by the 
in Germany, wrote mostly in German, Swiss confederated cantons ( 1386-1474). See 
deserting naturalism for Nietzsche’s idealism, studies by Colquhoun (1906), H. Wickhara- 
HANSTEEN, Christoph, hahn'stayn (1784- Steed (1919), A. J. P. Taylor (1948), and 
1873), Norwegian astronomer, was born at Memoirs of Princess Fugger 1932). 

Christiania, where he became professor of HARCOURT, Sir William Vernon (1827- 
Mathematics in 1814. He investigated 1904), British Liberal statesman, born in 
terrestrial magnetism, discovered the ‘ law York, graduated from Trinity College, 
of magnetic force’ (1821) and made a Cambridge, in 1851. Called to the bar in 
scientific journey to Eastern Siberia (1828- 1854, Q.C. in 1866, he acquired distinction by 

1830). his contributions to the Saturday Review, and 

HAN SUYIN (1917- ), Chinese-born English by his letters in the Times signed ‘ Historicus ’, 
novelist, born Elizabeth Chow in Peking, and collected in 1863. Liberal M.P, for the 
studied medicine there, at Brussels and at city of Oxford (1868), in 1869 he was elected 
London, where after the death in the civil professor of International Law at Cambridge; 
war of her husband, General Tang, she he was solicitor-general (1873-74); in 1880 
completed her studies. She then practised in he became home secretary. In 1885 he 
Hong Kong, which with its undercurrents went out of office with Gladstone, but 
of pro-Western and anti-Western loyalties, returned with him for six months in 1886, 
Old China versus the New, White versus when he was chancellor of the Exechequer — 
Yellow, provided the background for her an office he resumed in 1892. On Gladstone’s 
first partly-autobiographical novel A Many- retirement in 1893 Sir William became leader 
splendoured Thing (1952), which in the love- of the Lower House. His principal work was 
affair of an emancipated Chinese girl and an the revision of the death duties and his 1894 
English journalist symbolizes the political budget. His lukewarm support of his chief 
and ideological climate of the British colony, led to Lord Rosebery’s resignation in 1896. 
In 1952 she married an English police officer After a crusade against Ritualism in 1898, he 
in Singapore, where she practised in an anti- resigned the Liberal leadership, remaining a 
tuberculosis clinic. Other novels include private member of the party. His second 
Destination Chungking (1953) and The wife (1876) was Motley’s daughter Elizabeth 
Mountain is Young (1958). (1841-1928). See Gardiner’s Liffi (1923). — 

HANTZSCH, Arthur (1857-1935), German His son, Lewis Vernon (1863-1922), Viscount 
organic chemist, born at Dresden, professor (1916), was first commissioner of works 
at Leipzig, investigated the arrangement of 1905-10, 1915-16; colonial secretary, 1910- 
atoms in the molecules of nitrogen com- 1915. 

pounds and the electrical conductivity of HARDEN, (1) Sir Arthur (1865-1940), 
organic compounds. English chemist, born at Manchester, 

HANW AY, Jonas (1712-86), English traveller professor of Biochemistry at the Lister 
and philanthropist, was born at Portsmouth. Institute, was awarded the Nobel prize in 
Apprenticed at seventeen to a Lisbon mer- 1929 for his work (with Euler-Chelpin) on 
chant, he afterwards traded at St Petersburg, alcoholic fermentation and enzymes. F.R.S. 
and travelled through Russia and Persia in 1909, he was knighted in 1936. 

(1743-50). He published an account of his (2) Maximilian (1861-1927), German 
travels in 1753, and spent the rest of his life journalist, born at Berlin, founded and edited 
mostly in London as a navy victualling the weekly Die Zukunft (1892-1922). He 
commissioner (1762-83). He was an exposed court scandals. A fearless critic 
unwearying friend to chimney-sweeps, waifs with a powerful pen, he was silenced and 
and down-and-outs, and advocated solitary called up as an army clerk in 1917. See Life 
confinement for prisoners and milder by H. F. Young (1959). 
punishments. The author of seventy-four HARDENBERG, (1) Heinrich von. See 
works, he wrote against the practice of giving Novalis. 

gratuities, and was the fii'st Englishman to (2) Karl August, Fiirst von (1750-1822), 
carry an umbrella. His attack on lea- Prussian statesman, born at Essenrode in 
drinking was met by Dr Johnson. See Life Hanover, after holding appointments in 
by Pugh (1787) and Austin Dobson’s Hanover, Brunswick, Ansbach and Bayreuth, 
Eighteenth Century Vignettes (1892). on Bayreuth’s union with Prussia in 1791 

HAPSBURG, or Habsburg, name of the became a Prussian minister, and in 1803 first 
Austrian imperial family, from the castle of Prussian minister. His policy was to preserve 
Habsburg, or Habichtsburg (‘ Hawk’s neutrality in the war between France and 
Castle’), on the Aar, in the Swiss canton of Britain; but in 1806, under Napoleon’s 
Aargau. The founder of the family was influence, he was dismissed. In 1810 he was 
Albert, Count of Hapsburg in 1153. Under appointed chancellor, and addressed himself 
him and his son, Rudolf I, the family became to the task of completing the reforms begun 
one of the most powerful in Swabia. Rudolf by Stein. In the war of liberation he played 
III (Rudolf I of Austria), who was elected a prominent part, and after the treaty of 
emperor (1273), by wresting Upper and Paris (June 1814) was made a prince. He 
Lower Austria, Styria and Carniola from took part in the congress of Vienna, and in 
Ottocar of Bohemia, greatly increased the the treaties of Paris (1815). He reorganized 
power of his family. Carinthia and Tirol the council of state (1817), of which he was 
were added (1336-64). From 1440 to 1806 appointed president, and drew up the new 
the Hapsburgs almost uninterruptedly wore Prussian system of imposts. To Hardenberg 
the imperial crowir; thereafter, till exiled in (with Stein) Prussia owed the improvements 
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in lier army system, the abolition of serf- 
dom and the privileges of the nobles, the 
encouragement of municipalities, and the 
reform of education. See Life by Ranke 
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(1877). 

HARDICANUTE, hahr' di-kah-noof , or Har- 
thacnut (c. 1019-42), King of Denmark 
(1035-42) and of England (1040-42), son of 
Cnut by Emma. At Cnut’s death (1035) the 
throne was given to Harold, an elder son. 
Wessex, however, was reserved for Hardi- 
cannte, who was elected king of England on 
Harold’s death (1040). He imposed a very 
heavy danegeld. 

HARDIE, James Keir (1856-1915), Scottish 
Labour leader, one of the founders of the 
Labour party, born near Holytown, Lanark- 
shire, worked in a coal-pit from childhood. 
Victimized as champion of the miners (whom 
he organized) he removed to Cumnock and 
became a journalist. The first of all Labour 
candidates, he was defeated (1888) in Mid- 
Lanark, sat for West Ham, South (1892-95), 
and Merthyr Tydfil (1900-15), and in and 
out of parliament worked strenuously for 
Socialism and the unemployed. He started 
and edited The Labour Leader, handed it over 
in 1903 to the Independent Labour party, of 
which, founded in 1893, he was chairman till 
1900 and again in 1913-14. He strenuously 
opposed Liberal influence on the Trade 
Unions and strongly advocated the formation 
of a separate political party, as distinct from 
the existing Labour Representation League. 
A strong pacifist, he lost his seat through 
opposing the Boer War, The first World 
War probably hastened his death. See Lives 
by W. Stewart (1921) and E. Hughes (1956). 
HARDING, (1) John. See Hardyng. 

(2) Sir John (1896- ), 1st Baron (cr. 

1958), British field-marshal, was born at 
South Petherton, Somerset. A subaltern in 
the first World War, he rose to chief of 
staff of the Allied Army in Italy in 1944. 
From 1955 to 1957 as governor-general of 
Cyprus during the political and terrorist 
campaign against Britain, he re-organized 
the security forces to combat terrorism, 
re-established order through the imposition 
of martial law and press control, banished 
Archbishop Makarios (q.v.), and although 
he failed to bring about a political settlement, 
was widely respected for his straightforward, 
soldierly approach. Two attempts were 
made on his life. 

(3) St Stephen (d. 1134), English divine, 
bom at Sherborne in Dorset, from 1110 to 
1133 was the third abbot of Citeaux, and 
endeavoured to restore the Benedictine rule 
to its original simplicity. 

(4) Warren Gamaliel (1865-1923), Ameri- 

can statesman, bom, a doctor’s son, at 
Corsica, Ohio, in 1865, became a journalist, 
a newspaper-owner, senator (1900-04) and 
heut-govemor (1904-06) of Ohio, Repub- 
hcan senator (1915) and 28th President of 
the United States (1920), but his administra- 
^2?. hands of his corrupt 

oflficials and he fell sick and died. 

Hardinge, 1st Viscount 
(1785-1856), British soldier, governor- 
general of India, was bora at Wrotham, Kent. 
Twice wounded in the Peninsular war, from 


hardy 

1809 to 1813 he was deputy-quartermaster- 

general of the Portuguese army AfSr 
Napoleon’s escape from Elba, Hardinge vZ 
appointed commissioner at the Prussian 
headquarters, and was severely wounded a! 
Ligny. From 1820 to 1844 he took an active 
share in parliamentary life, being secretarv 
of War under Wellington in 1828 and 
afterwards chief secretary for Ireland Tn 
1844 he was appointed governor-general of 
India. During the first Sikh war he wai 
present at the battles of Mudki, Firozshah 
and Sobraon as second in command to Lord 
Gougb. After the peace of Lahore (1845) he 
was created a viscount, and granted pensions 
by the East India Company and by parlia 

succeeded 

(1852) Wellington as commander-in-chief 

made field-marshal See 
Lifis by his son (1891), whose second son 
J’^rdinse of Penshnrst 
(1858-1944), was viceroy ot India (1910-16) 
permanent under-secrctary for Forcicn 
Affairs, ambassador in Paris (1920-22). 
HARDOUIN, Jean, ahr-cJoo-i (1646-1729) 
French classical scholar, born at Quimper 
entered the Jesuit order, and from 1683 ms 
librarian of the College do Louis Ic Grand in 
Pans. He maintained that the entire body of 
classical literature, witli very few exceptions 
had been written by the monks of the 13th 
century. He rejected all the reputed remains 
of ancient art, as well as the Septuagint and 
Greek New Testament. His edition of 
Pliny (1689), his CoIIectio ConcHionim (1715) 
a commentary on the New Testament, and 
several volumes on numismatics and chrono- 
logy are of value. 

HARDWICK, Philip (1792-1870), British 
architect, like his father Thomas (1752-1829), 
born m London, designed Euston railway 
Ration, the hall and library of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Limerick Cathedral. 

0) Earl of. See Yorke. 

(2) Sir Cedric Webster (1893- ), 

English actor, born at Lye, Worcestershire, 
served in the first World War and made his 
narne m the Birmingham repertory company’s 
productions of Shaw’s plays and in The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street (1934). He also 
played leading rdles in a number of films, 
including L^eyfus, The Rome Express, Things 
to Come, The Winslow Boy, &c. He was 
knighted m 1934 and was Cambridge Rede 
(^193^ 1936. See his Lefs Pretend 

I^RDY, (1) Alexandre (c. 1570-c. 1631), 
French dramatist, born in Paris. His over 
5UU melodramatic pieces are largely lifted 
authors, but he reduced the 
j 1 cLorus in French drama. See 
study by Rigal (1890). 

(2) Alister Clavering (1896™ ), English 

manne biologist, born at Nottingham, 

Comparative 

Anatomy at Oxford, made quantitative 
researches into marine vegetation, invented a 
plankton recorder and studied the diet of the 
herring. 

Cranbrook. 

(4) Thomas (1752-1832), Scottish Radical 
politician, born at Larbert, Stirlingshire, 
ongmally a shoemaker, founded in 1792 the 
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London Corresponding Society for Parliamen- 
tary and Social Reform, and was acquitted of 
high treason in 1794. 

(5) Thomas (1840-1928), English novelist 
and poet, was born in Higher Bockhampton, 
in the parish of Stinsford. His father was a 
stonemason who led the church choir and 
transmitted to his son a feeling for music. 
Hardy attended the village school and, later, 
schools in Dorchester to the age of sixteen, 
when he began to study under an architect 
much engaged in church restoration. He 
was twenty-two when he went to London to 
pursue his profession under Blomfleld (q.v.), 
but the idyllic rural life he left behind began 
to find expression in poems which the 
publishers did not want and so, while still 
continuing his work as an architect, he 
turned to the novel as a means of expression 
and then, with the success of Far from the 
Madding Crowds as both a means of expres- 
sion and a livelihood. The two-fold aim 
meant that certain of his novels were merely 
marketable commodities while others, some 
five or six in all, are masterpieces. The latter 
by common consent are the delightful Under 
the Greenwood Tree (1872), his second in 
point of time and his most idyllic. Far from 
the Madding Crowd (1874), The Return of the 
Native (1878), The Mayor of Casterbridge 
(1886), The Trumpet-Major (1880), of the 
D^Urbervilles (1891), and Jude the Obscure 
(1896). Some would add The Woodlatiders 
(1887), for its lovely descriptions and local 
idiom but the intrigue is too melodramatic 
(Hardy’s besetting weakness) for more severe 
tastes. All tragedies except for Under the 
Greenwood Tree, they became increasingly 
pessimistic in lone till Tess oftheD^ Urhervilles 
alarmed the religious, and readers generally 
were revolted by the horrors of Jude the 
Obscure. The final sentence in Tess of the 
D" Urhervilles, just after Tess’s hanging, viz. 

‘ The President of the Immortals had 
finished His sport with Tess could not be 
explained away by saying it was a quotation 
from Aeschylus, and Hardy was henceforth 
dubbed atheist. Except for The Well-beloved 
(1897), he now abandoned the novel and 
returned to verse. He was now famous and 
in comfortable circumstances. He had 
married the first Mrs Hardy just before Far 
from the Madding Crowd, and after a year or 
two in a London suburb settled for life at 
Max Gale in Dorchester. His wife died when 
The Trumpet-Major was being staged at 
Dorchester, but two years later, in 1914, he 
married again. Except for the epic drama 
The Dynasts, the volumes of verse he now 
produced were all composed of sardonic 
lyrics, viz. Wessex Poems (1898), Poems of the 
Past and Present (1902), Time’s Laughing- 
stocks (1909), Satires of Circumstance (1914), 
Late Lyrics and Earlier (1922), Winter Words 
(1928 posthumously). Elis transition to 
poetry was eased — for critics expressed some 
umbrage at the change — by the fact that he 
was able to take up a patriotic stand in the 
Boer War and the first World War, His 
themes are significantly commonplace, ex- 
pressed often awkwardly and without the 
sophistication of art, but perhaps for that 
reason all the more telling, and his poems 


have gained in repute as his novels have 
declined. The Dynasts was to be his fitting 
monument (1903-04, 1906, 1908), and so it 
might have been if he had had command of 
the medium. The subject is ‘the Great 
Historical Calamity, or Clash of the Peoples ’ 
in the Napoleonic wars. It is provided with 
an extra-terrestrial audience — the Immanent 
Will and various Spirits whose speeches, 
appropriate to their dignity, convey Hardy’s 
ripest philosophy. ^ The part of the common 
folk, Wessex folk, in the suffering and fighting 
is the best of it, the debates in Council and 
Parliament the most inflated. The Dynasts 
imposes on us by its vast size. Max Beer- 
bohm’s famous parody makes sufficient 
amends to the reader- The 1914 war and the 
aftermath shook his agnosticism; in his 
Apology to Late Lyrics and Earlier he calls 
for an alliance of religion and Science, 
poetry being the intermediary. See Life by 
Mrs F. E. Hardy (1928-30) and studies by 
E. Blundcn (1941), Lord David Cecil (1942), 
C. M. Bowra (1946) and C. Day Lewis 
(1951). 

(6) Sir Thomas Duffus (1804-78), English 

archivist, born at Port Royal, Jamaica, in 
1819 entered the Record Office in the Tower, 
and quickly became an expert in reading 
ancient MSS. His earliest writings — illus- 
trating the reign of King Jolin — appeared 
in Archaeologia and the Excerpta Historica. 
In 1861 he became deputy-keeper of the 
Public Records. He edited Close Rolls, 
Patent Rolls, Norman Rolls, and Charter 
Rolls (1833-44); William of Malmesbury 
(1840); Catalogue of lord chancellors, 
keepers of great seal, &c. (1843); Modus 
tenendi Parliamentum (1846); Syllabus of 
Rymer’s Foedera (1869-85), &c. — His 

brother, Sir William Hardy (1807-87), 
succeeded him_ as deputy-keeper, edited 
Jehan de Waurin’s Chroniqiies et Anchiennes 
Istories de la Grant Bretaigne (1864-84), and 
translated vols. i and ii. 

(7) Sir Thomas Masterman, Bart. (1769- 
1839), British sailor, born at Portisham in 
Dorset, was closely associated with Nelson, 
whom he served as flag-captain at the Battle 
of Trafalgar (1 805). He was created baronet 
(1805) and from 1834 was governor of 
Greenwich Hospital. See Lives by Broadley 
and Bartelot (1909) and Gore (1935). 

HARDYNG, John (1378-c. 1465), English 
chronicler, in 1390 entered the household of 
Harry Percy, ‘ Hotspur whom he saw fall 
on Shrewsbury Field in 1403. Pardoned for 
his treason, he became constable of Wark- 
worth Castle, fought at Agincourt, and 
served the crown in confidential missions to 
Scotland. His chronicle, composed in 
limping stanzas, and treating the history of 
England from the earliest times down to 
Henry Vi’s flight into Scotland, he rewrote 
and presented to Edward IV just after his 
accession. It is poor history and poorer 
poetry, but the account of the Agincourt 
campaign has the interest of the eye-witness. 
Richard Grafton continued it down to 
Henry VIII. See edition by Sir Henry Ellis 
(1812). 

HARE, (1) Augustus John Cuthbert (1834- 
1903), English topographical writer, nephew 
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of (3), bom in Rome and educated at Harrow 
and University College, Oxford, wrote Walks 
in Rome (1871), Wanderings in Spain (1873), 
Cities of Northern and Central Italy (1876), 
Walks in London (1878), Cities of Southern 
Italy and Sicily (1883), Sussex (1894), &c. 
See his Autobiography (1896-1900). 

(2) Sir John (1844-1921), English comedian 
and manager, born at Giggleswick in York- 
shire, acted at the Prince of Wales (1865-74) 
and co-managed the Court (1874-79), and 
managed the St James’s (1879-88) and 
Garrick (1889-95) theatres. He was knighted 

^^(3)^ Julius Charles (1795-1855), English 
theologian, uncle of (1), bom near Vincenza 
in Italy, educated at Charterhouse and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, became a fellow 
in 1818, ordained in 1826, and in 1853 
chaplain to the Queen. His annual charges 
encouraged the study of German theology. 
Among his works are Guesses at Truth (with 
A. W. Hare 1827), Vindication of Niebuhr's 
History (1829), Victory of Faith (1840), &c. 
His Life and Essays and Tales of John Sterling 
(1848) prompted Carlyle’s corrective bio- 
graphy. See Life by (1) (1872). 

(4) Robert (1781-1858), American chemist, 
born in Philadelphia, was professor of 
Chemistry there (1818-47), devised an 
oxy hydrogen blow-pipe, in 1816 the calori- 
motor and the apparatus for measuring the 
relative density of liquids. He published 
Spiritualism Remonstrated (1855). 

(5) Robertson (1891- ), English actor, 

born in London, built up his reputation as a 
comedian in the famous ‘ Aldwych farces % 
such as Thark, Plunder^ Rookery Nook and 
Cuckoo in the Nest, cast invariably in 
‘ henpecked little man ’ parts in which his 
ultimate ‘ debagging ’ became proverbial. 
He has also featured in many other stage 
comedies and films. 

(6) William. See Burke (7). 

HAREWOOD, George Henry Hubert Lascelles, 

7th Earl of, haJir'- (1923- ), the elder son of 
the Princess Royal, and cousin of Queen 
Elizabeth II, was bom at Harewood near 
Leeds, educated at Eton and King’s College, 
Cambridge, served as captain in the Grenadier 
Guards in World War II, and was prisoner of 
war. Keenly interested in music and drama, 
he served on many committees connected 
with these and edited the magazine Opera 
(1950-53). He was president of the English 
Opera Group, a director of the Royal Opera 
House, Covent Garden (1951-53), and 
became artistic director of the Edinburgh 
International Festival of Music and Drama 
in 1960. He married the pianist Maria Stein, 
in 1949. 

HARGRAVES, Edmund Hammond (1815-91), 
English gold-prospector, born at Gosport, 
went out as a youth to Australia, then to the 
Californian gold-diggings in 1849. From 
similarity in geological formation he sus- 
pected that gold would be found in Australia 
also. Finding gold on the Blue Hills, N.S.W., 
in 1851, he was appointed commissioner of 
crown lands, and received a government 
reward of £10,000. In 1855, a year after his 
retim to England, he published Australia and 
Its Goldfields. 


HARGREAVES, (1) James (d. 1778), English 
inventor, born probably at Blackburn was 
an illiterate weaver and carpenter of Stand- 
hill. About 1764 he invented the spinning- 
jenny. But his fellow-spinners broke into 
his house and destroyed his frame (1768). He 
removed to Nottingham, where he erected a 
spinning-mill, but his patent proved invalid 
because he had already disclosed his inven- 
tion. He continued to manufacture vam 
till his death on April 22. 

(2) James (1834-1915), English industrial 
chemist, born at Hoarstones, Lancashire 
invented processes for the manufacture of 
hydrochloric acid, soda and soap, and 
constructed a gas-tar engine. 

HARING, Georg Wilhelm Heinrich, pseud 
Wilibald Alexis, hayr- (1798-1871), German 
writer, born at Breslau, wrote the historical 
romance Wolladnior (1823-24), professedly 
as by Sir Walter Scott, a fraud that led to its 
translation into several languages (into 
English, very freely, by De Quincey, 1824). 
It was followed by Die Geiichteten (1825), 
Schloss Avalon (1827), books of travel’ 
sketches, dramas, &:c. 

HARINGTON, (1) Charles Robert (1897^ 
), English chemist, professor of Patho- 
logical Chemistry at University College, 
London, and F.R.S. in 1931; synthesized 
thyroxine and published The Thyroid Gland 
(1933). 

(2) Sir John (1561-1612), English courtier, 
born at Kclston near Bath, from Cambridge 
went to the court of his god-mother, Queen 
Elizabeth. His wit brought him into much 
favour, which he endangered by the freedom 
of his satires. In 1599 he served under 
Essex in Ireland, and was knighted by him 
on the field, much to the queen’s displeasure. 
To fortify his amazing application to King 
James for the office of chancellor and arch- 
bishop of Ireland he composed in 1605 A 
Short View of the State of Ireland, an interest- 
ing and singularly modern essay (ed. by 
Macray, 1880). He is remembered as the 
metrical translator of Ariosto’s Orlando 
Furioso (1591); his other writings include 
Rabelaisian pamphlets, epigrams (cd. 
McClure, 1927), The Metamorphosis of Ajax 
(1596), containing the earliest design for a 
water-closet, and a Tract on the Succession to 
the Crown (ed. Clements Markham, Roxb. 
Club, 1880). Sec family history by I. Grimble 
(1958). 

EtARIRI, Abu Mohammed al Kasim ibn Ali 
(1054-1122), Arabic writer, known as *the 
silk-merchant was born and died at Basra, 
and, besides works on Arabic grammar, 
syntax, &c., wrote Makamat (Literary 
Gatherings), a collection of witty rhymed tales 
of adventure. See the edition by Silvestre 
de Sacy (1822, 1847-53). Translations are 
by Preston (partial, 1850), Chenery and 
Steingass (1867-98). 

HARLAND, Sir Edward James (1831-96), 
British shipbuilder, founder at Belfast in 
1858 of the firm which became Harland and 
Wolff, in whose yard, largest in the world, 
have been built many famous Atlantic liners 
and warships. Gustav William Wolff (1834- 
1913), partner from 1860, was born in 
Hamburg of German parents, but learned 
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ineering at Liverpool and Manchester, 
sat as M.P. for East Belfast from 1892. 
ILEY, Robert, 1st Earl of Oxford (1661- 
14), British statesman, the son of Sir 
ward Harley the parliamentarian, born 
London, entered the Inner Temple in 
32, and the House of Commons as a Whig 
1689; in 1701 he was elected speaker, 
d in 1704 became also secretary of state, 
ortly after, he began to intrigue with the 
)ries, and he found a most useful ally in 
5 cousin, Abigail Hill (Mrs Masham). In 
08 the conviction of his secretary for 
sasonable correspondence with France 
.used Harley to resign office; he then set 
I work to undermine the power of the 
ffiigs, and in 1710 Godolphin was dismissed, 
id Harley made chancellor of the Exchequer 
ad head of the government. In 1711 a 
tench priest and spy calling himself the 
farquis de Guiscard was brought before the 
ouncil, and suddenly stabbed Harley with a 
enknife. On his recovery he was made 
iarl of Oxford and Mortimer, a K.G., and 
□rd high treasurer. The principal act of 
farley’s administration was the treaty of 
Jtrecht. But his popularity was already on 
he wane; his friendship with Bolingbrokc 
lad turned to bitter hatred, and Mrs Masham 
sided with Bolingbroke. In July 1714 he 
was dismissed from office, in July 1715 sent 
to the Tower, but after two years was 
acquitted by the Peers. He spent the 
remainder of his life in retirement, the friend 
of men of letters, and founder of the Harlcian 
collection m the British Museum. Ho died 
in London, 

JA^pW, George Henry (1787-1819), Eng- 
lish historical and portrait painter, born in 
London, best known for his portrait-group of 
others (including members 
01 me Kemble family) in the trial scene from 
Shakespeare’s ffenry VIIL 

See Arminius, J. 

HARMOpiUS (d. 514 n.c.), Athenian nuir- 
cierer, who with Aristogeiton in 514 bc 
murdered Hipparchus, younger brother of 
me tyrant Hippias. They meant to kill 
Hippias also, but Harmodius was cut down 
whilst Aristogeiton, who fled, was taken and 
executed. Subsequently they wore regarded 
as patriotic martyrs, and received divine 
honours. 

HARMSWORTH, the name of live brothers, 
and politi * British newspaper magnates 

(1) Alfred Charles William, 1st Viscount 
NorthcUlfe (1865-1922), British journalist and 
newspaper magnate, one of the pioneers of 
mass-circulation journalism, born near 
uublm, was brought up in London and al- 
ready at school edited the school magazine 
complete with gossip column, and during the 

of leaving school, he became editor 

of Youth and with his brother (3) started 
Answers to Correspondents (1888), a rather 
flimsy imitation of the famous T/S 
‘ CttW (1890) under the motto 

imitation Chips to discourage further 
ompetitors. In 1894 he absorbed the 
Evening News and sponsored the Jackson 



Arctic expedition. He also duI 
Sunday magazine ^pd 
m 1896 revolutionized Fleet Sti 
1 snappy m 

iiews-presentatioi 

pothers Harmsworlh also bought 

“‘‘i "■'“y^ProvinciS" 
lepers, in 1903 pioneered the first newsoaner 
for women, the J)oi/y Mirror (1903) founded 
Uic Amalgamated Press for periodical and 
popular educational literature andTcquirSd 

negotiations, Northclifle 
becanie proprietor of The S a 

lowering its price to one’ penny in 

circulation and 
made Its editorial policy a vehicle for Hk 

hcfoS.dZ7*'““- lik® BTaverbr'oot 

an a«p7 ■"? J°wnalism was not 

an asset to the aspiring ooliiician Mic 
controversies with Lloyd ’^Georg?’ raSd 

Stack® on"i old War, and his 

Kitchener in the Dailv Mail 
n^uced Its circulation by nearly 300,000. 

ttni/od c? V H ^ mission to the 
United Stales and m 1918 directed British 
propaganda. Suffering from ill-health and 
nervous strain, he made a world tour 1921 
^^‘5 return. A baronet in 
1904, he was created baron in 1906 and 
Journey ro"^id 

(192^ Pemberton 

Harmsworlh 
also History of TheTinies, Vol. IV, 


Pt. I (1912-20). 

nsfiO Harmsworth, 1st Baron 

British Liberal politician, was 
Home Office (1912) 

of hlorkn'd®” m9-22) and rainisror 

^*3^®*eekadc. He was created baron in 

n RAK "^jscount Rothermere 

(1868-1940), British newspaper magnate, 
closely associated with 
his brother (I) and in addition founded the 
ho established 

nV r’. ^ Edward chair of English Literature 
at Cambridge and received a baronetcy. He 
dissociated himself from his brother in 1914 
and conconlrated_ on the Daily Mirror, 
Kv ^ circulation of three million 

pLJ.wViofth founded the Siindav 
Etctoiial p915), was air minister (1917-18) 
and after his brother’s death acquired control 
Of the Daily Mail and Sunday Dispatch. He 
baron in 1914 and viscount in 

1st Bart. (1872- 
1929), also acquired newspapers and was 
created baronet in 1 922. 
inoo\ Leicester, 1st Bart. (1870- 

1937), was Liberal M.P. (1900-18) and was 
made baronet m 1918. 

PIARNACK, Adolf von (1851-1930), German 
theologian, son of the Lutheran dogmatic 
ffieologian Theodosius (1817-89), born at 
^ professor at Leipzig 
Marburg (1886) md 
mis Gnosticism 

Ipatms (1878), Monasticism (2nd ed. 
1882), the history of dogma, and of old 
Christian literature, and a history of the 
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HARPEi^ 


Berlin Academy. From 1893 the orthodox 
suspected him of heresy on account of his 
criticism of the Apostles’ Creed. In 1905-21 
he was keeper of the Royal (later State) 

Library, Berlin. — His brother Otto (1857- 

1914), was professor of Literature and /^ngio-;:>axoni:i.ngianci ' '' 

History at Darmstadt, then at Stuttgart, and HAROLD, the name of three'kings of Norw 
wrote on Goethe, Schiller, Humboldt, &c. of whom the following arc noteworthy- 
HAROLD, the name of two Kings of England : Harold I , surnamed Haarfaf^r • 

Harold I (d. 1040), called ‘ Barefoot % was haired’) (d. 933), after a severe qL, 


pierced through the eye with an arrow u; 
body was recognized by Edith Swan-neck 
was buried at Waltham. See vols ii - 
of Freeman’s Norman Conquest and F u 
Stenton, William the Conqueror {1908^’fl!^l 
Anglo-Saxon England {19^1). ^ 


J021IUiU J. {JLL. uaiicu jncLlGiUUL , Wdi 

the younger of Cnut’s two sons by Aelfgifu of 
Northampton. On Cnut’s death (1035) the 
witan gave Harold the provinces north of 
the Thames, and Wessex to Cnut’s widow, 
Emma, for her son Harthaenut. But in 1037 
Wessex submitted to Harold. He died 
March 17. 

Harold II (c. 1022-1066), the second son 
of Earl Godwin. By 1045 he was Earl of 
East Anglia, and in 1053 succeeded to his 
father’s earldom of Wessex. Henceforward 
he was the right hand of King Edward the 
Confessor, and he directed the affairs of the 
kingdom with unusual gentleness and vigour. 
Elis brother Tosdg became Earl of the 
Northumbrians in 1055, and two years later 
two other brothers were raised to earldoms. 
Meantime Harold drove back the Welsh 
marauders, and added Herefordshire to his 
earldom. The death in 1057 of the Aetheling 
Edward, son of Edmund Ironside, opened 
up the path for Harold’s ambitious hopes of 
the crown. He made a pilgrimage to Rome 
in 1058, and after his return completed his 
church at Waltham. In 1063, provoked by the 
fresh incursions of the Welsh king Griffith, he 
marched against him, traversed the country, 
beat the enemy at every point, and gave the 
government to the dead king’s brothers. It 
is impossible to state exactly the date of 
Harold’s visit to Duke William in Normandy, 
although it is put by Freeman at 1064. 
Probably Harold did make some kind of 
oath to William, most likely under com- 
pulsion. It is certain that Harold helped 
William in a war with the Bretons. On 
his return he married Ealdgyth, Griffith’s 
widow, though Edith Swan-neck, who had 
borne him five children, was still alive. In 
1065 the Northumbrians rebelled against 
Tostig, and Harold acquiesced in their choice 
of Morcar and Tostig’s banishment. In 
January 1066 King Edward died; and Harold, 
his nominee, was chosen king, and crowned 
m Westminster Abbey. Duke William lost 
no time in preparing for the invasion of 
England and Tostig, after tiding the Normans 
and the Scots, succeeded in drawing to Ixis 
side Harold Hardrada, king of Norway 

September the two reached the Humber* 
and Harold marched to meet them. At 
btamiord Bridge he won a complete victory 
September 25, 1066), Tostig and Harold 
Hardrada being among the slain. But four 
days later William landed at Pevensey. 
Harold marched southwards with the utmost 
dispatch, and the two armies met at Senlac 
about nine miles frrtm -a ’ 


(863-872) subdued the chiefs 


_ _ 

Trondhje'm andlliT Sogne Fiordland fiS 
the kings of the south-west. The conquered 
districts he placed under such jarls as S 
devoted to his service. This led many of Se 
old nobles to emigrate to the Orkn.™ 
Hebrides, and Iceland, whence they con’ 
ducted piratical expeditions against Norway 
until Harold sailed westwards and subdu/d 
all, except those in Iceland. • 

Harold III, surnamed Hardrada (‘ stern in 
council ’) (1015-66), when a boy was present 
at the battle (1030) in whicl/his b?S 
St Olaf, king ot Norway, was slain. Harold 
sought an asylum with his relative, Yaroslaff 
prince of Novgorod. Going on to Con 
stantinople, he became captain of the 
Varangians or Scandinavian bodyguard of 
the Greek emperors, and defeated the 
Saracens in Sicily and Italy. He incurred 
the vengeance ol the Empress Zoe, whose 
proffered love he rcjeclcd, with difficulty 
escaped to Russia, and married Duke 
Yaroslaff s daughter. He returned about 
1045 to Norway, where his nephew Maenus 
agreed to divide the kingdom with him 
Magnus s death in 1047 loft Harold solo king- 
with Svend of Denmark he waged unreleutini! 

^ landed in England 
to aid Tostig against the English King Harold 
toe-)’ tmt fell at Stamlord Bridge. 
HAROUN AL-lt,ASCHJD, hah-roon' al rah- 
sheed' (763-809), 5th Abbassido Caliph of 
Baghdad (786-809), born near Teheran 
owed his peaceful accession to the Barmecide 
Yaliya, \vhoni he made grand- vizier. To him 
and his four sons he left the administration 
ot his extensive kingdom ; and the energy of 
their rule and the general prosperity proved 
that his confidence was not misplaced. Mean- 
tune Haroun gave himself up to pleasure, 
and his taste and hospitality made his court 
at Baghdad a centre of all the wit, learning, 
and art of the Moslem world. Eventually a 
strange and deeply-rooted hatred towards the 
Barmecides possessed him, and in 803 he 
caused the vizier, his sons and all their 
descendants save one to be executed not 
even excepting his favourite Jaafer (Giafar), 
his companion in his scmi-apocryphal 
nocturnal rambles through Baghdad. To 
quell a rising in Khorasan, he marched 
against the rebels, but died of apoplexy at 
JV®’ Arabian Nights have thrown a 

raise halo round his memory. See Lives 
^jy 3 |almer (1880) and H. St. B. Philby 


about nine miles from Hastings. From nine HAWP^ t a c t tt 

firm of New 

the Normans tfe victory, F^MWoo^me^f 
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jARPIGNIES 
■IS- the firm of Harper and Brothers, 
’tablished in 1833, is carried on by desccn- 
X and issues Harper's Magazine (monthly 
nra 1850), &c. See J. Henry Harper’s 
he House of Harper (1 9 1 p. 
iRPiGNIES, Henri, ahr-pee-nyee (1819- 
016') French landscape-painter, born at 
^lenciennes, went to Italy and later became 
ssociated with the Barbizon school. The 
rd(re of a Wood on the Banks of the Allier 
1 st6n is regarded as his best. A River Scene 
iid hex Trees at Menton are in the Tate 

A^RrIdEN, Beatrice (1864-1936), English 
^.velist born at Hampstead, the youngest 
iSer of Samuel Harradcn (1821-98), 
musical-instrument importer, graduated at 
London, turned suffrageUe and wrote Ships 
m/ass in the Night In Varying 

Mnnds The Fowlcr, Katharine Frenshaiu 
( 1903),’ (1926), &c. 
kRRIMAN, William AvcrcU (1891- ), 

American statesman, a close friend ol Presi- 
dent Franklin Roosevelt, was prominent in 
the National Recovery Administration in 
1934. In 1941 he was his special war-aid 
renresentativo in Britain. In 1943 he was 
appointed ambassador to the U.S.S.R. and 
in 1946 to Britain. FIc was secretary ol 
commerce (1946-48) and special assistant 
to President Truman (1950-51), helping to 
organize N.A.T.O. From 1951 to 1953 he 
was director of Foreign Aid under the 
Mutual Security Act and was elected gover- 
nor of New York in 1955. 

HARRINGTON, (1) James (161 1-77), English 
poHtical theorist, born at Upton, Northants, 
studied at Trinity, Oxford. He travelled to 
Rome, and though a republican, became in 
1646 a personal attendant of Charles I, and 
attended him to the scaffold. His semi- 
romance Oceana (1656), sets forth a com- 
monwealth, maintains that the real basis of 
power is property, especially landed property, 
from which no one person should derive 
more than £3000 a year; and that the rulers 
should be changed every three years and 
their successors elected by ballot. In 1661 
he was arrested for attempting to change the 
constitution, and in prison went temporarily 
insane. Sec Harrinqton and his ‘ Oceana % 
by H. F. Russell Smith (1914) and family 
history by I. Grimble (1958). 

(2) Sir John. Sec Harington (2). 
HARRIS, (1) Sir Arthur Travers (1892- , ), 

British airman, known as ‘ Bomber Harris 
served in the Royal Flying Corps in World 
War I, and in World War 11, as c.-in-c. 
of Bomber Command (1942-45), organized 
mass bomber raids on industrial Germany. 
He was created G.C.B. in 1945. 

(2) Frank (1856-1931), British writer and 
journalist, born, according to his auto- 
biography, in Galway, but according to his 
own later statement, in Tenby, ran away to 
New York at the age of fifteen, became boot- 
black, labourer building Brooklyn Bridge, 
and worker in a Chicago hotel, but in 1874 
embarked upon the study of law at the 
University of Kansas. About 1876 he 
returned to England and entered the news- 
paper world. Perhaps the most colourful 
figure in contemporary journalistic circles. 


an incorrigible liar, a vociferous boaster, an 
unscrupulous adventurer and philanderer, 
with the aspect and outlook of a typical 
melodrama ‘ Sir Jasper and an obsession 
with sex which got his autobiography My 
Life and Loves (1923-27) banned for porno- 
graphy, he nevertheless had a considerable 
impact on Fleet Street as editor of the 
Fortnightly Review, Saturday Review, Vanity 
Fair and of the Evening News, which became 
under his aegis a pioneer in the new cult of 
provocative headlines and suggestive sen- 
sationalism. He is also remembered for his 
Contemporary Portraits (1915-30), a series of 
profiles, interesting but distorted by personal 
prejudice, as well as Lives of Oscar Wilde 
(1920) and Shaw (1931), and two original but 
not particularly scholarly works on Shake- 
speare. See Lives by Kingsmill (1932) and 
Y. Bromo (1959). 

(3) George, 1st Baron Harris (1746-1829), 
British general, left Westminster School for 
the R.M.A. in 1759, served in Ireland, 
America and the West Indies, and in 1790 
was fighting against Tippoo Sahib in India. 
Made a general in 1794, he won renown and 
the thanks of Parliament as commander-in- 
chief of the campaign which ended in the 
victory of Scringapatani and the annexation 
of Mysore. 

(4) George Robert Canning, 4th Baron 
Harris (1851-1932), British statesman, under- 
secretary for India (1885-86), for war 
(1886-89) and governor of Bombay (1890--95), 
is remembered also as a great figure in ihe^ 
cricket world, an Oxford blue, captain of 
Kent and of England, and president of the 
M.C.C. in 1895. 

(5) Howei (1714-73), preacher, founder 
of Welsh Calvinistic Methodism, born at 
Trevecca in Brecon, retired there in 1752 
and founded a kind of Protestant monastery, 
whose members he referred to as the ‘ family *. 
See his Autobiography (1791). 

(6) James (1709-80), English scholar, born 
at Salisbury, studied at Wadham, Oxford, 
and Lincoln’s Inn. On his father’s death 
(1733) left master of an ample fortune, he 
devoted himself to the classics, but in 1761 
entered parliament, and in 1763 became a 
lord of the Admiralty and of the Treasury, 
in 1764 secretary and comptroller to Queen 
Charlotte. In 1744 he published Art and 
Happiness; in 1751 Hermes, ixn inquiry into 
universal grammar. See his works edited 
in 1801-03 with a Memoir by his son, the 
diplomatist, James, 1st Earl of Malmesbury 
(1746-1820). 

(7) Joel Chandler (1848-1908), American 
author, was born in Eatonton, Georgia, and 
was in turn printer, lawyer, and journalist. 
His Uncle Remus (1880) quickly carried his 
name to the Old World, at once to children 
and to students of folklore. Later works are 
Nights with Uncle Remus (1883), Mingo, 
Daddy Jake, Aaron in the Wildwoods, Sister 
Jane, Tales of the Home Folks, Plantation 
Pageants, Mihervy Ann (1899), and a history 
of Georgia (1899). See Life by J. C. Harris 
(1919). 

(8) Paul (1868-1947), American lawyer, 
born in Wisconsin, founder in 1905 of the 
Rotary movement, which began as a business 
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Berlin Academy. From 1893 tiie orthodox 
suspected him of heresy on account of his 
criticism of the Apostles’ Creed. In 1905-21 
he was keeper of the Royal (later State) 
Library, Berlin. — His brother Otto (1857- 
1914), was professor of Literature and 
History at Darmstadt, then at Stuttgart, and 
wrote on Goethe, Schiller, Humboldt, &c. 
HAROLD, the name of two Kings of England : 

Harold I (d. 1040), called ‘ Harefoot % was 
the younger of Cnut’s tw'o sons by Aelfgifu of 
Northampton. On Cnut’s death (1035) the 
witan gave Harold the provinces north of 
the Thames, and Wessex to Cnut’s widow, 
Emma, for her son Harthacnut. But in 1037 
Wessex submitted to Harold. He died 
March 17. 

Harold II (c. 1022-1066), the second son 
of Earl Godwin. By 1045 he was Earl of 
East Anglia, and in 1053 succeeded to his 
father’s earldom of Wessex. Henceforward 
he was the right hand of King Edward the 
Confessor, and he directed the affairs of the 
kingdom with unusual gentleness and vigour. 
His brother Tostig became Earl of the 
Northumbrians in 1055, and two years later 
two other brothers were raised to earldoms. 
Meantime Harold drove back the Welsh 
marauders, and added Herefordshire to his 
earldom. The death in 1057 of the Aetheling 
Edward, son of Edmund Ironside, opened 
up the path for Harold’s ambitious hopes of 
the crown. He made a pilgrimage to Rome 
in 1058, and after his return completed his 
church at Waltham. In 1063, provoked by the 
fresh incursions of the Welsh king Griffith, he 
marched against him, traversed the country, 
beat the enemy at every point, and gave the 
government to the dead king’s brothers. It 
is impossible to state exactly the date of 
Harold’s visit to Duke William in Normandy, 
although it is put by Freeman at 1064. 
Probably Harold did make some kind of 
oath to William, most likely under com- 
pulsion. It is certain that Harold helped 
William in a war with the Bretons. On 
his return he married Ealdgyth, Griffith’s 
widow, though Edith Swan-neck, who had 
borne him five children, was still alive. In 
1065 the Northumbrians rebelled against 
Tostig, and Harold acquiesced in their choice 
of Morcar and Tostig’s banishment. In 
January 1066 King Edward died ; and Harold, 
his nominee, was chosen king, and crowned 
in Westminster Abbey. Duke William lost 
no time in preparing for the invasion of 
England and Tostig, after tiying the Normans 
and the Scots, succeeded in drawing to his 
side Harold Hardrada, king of Norway. 

In September the two reached the Humber, 
and Harold marched to meet them. At 
Stamford Bridge he won a complete victory 
(September 25, 1066), Tostig and Harold 
Hardrada being among the slain. But four 
days later William landed at Pevensey. 
Harold marched southwards with the utmost 
dispatch, and the two armies met at Senlac, 
about nine miies from Hastings. From nine 
in the morning, October 14, 1066, the English 
fought stubbornly until nightfall, when the 
pretended flight of the Normans drew them 
from their impregnable position and gave 
the Normans the victory, Harold himself fell 
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pierced through the eye with an arrow Hi. 
body was recognized by Edith Swan-necic 
was buried at Waltham. See vols. if and w 
of Freeman’s Norman Conquest and F lU 
Stenton, William the Conqueror (1908l’fln!i 
Anglo-Saxon England (1943). ^ 

HAROLD the name of three kings of Norwav 
of whom the following are noteworthy ' 
Harold I, siirnamed Haarfagr 
haired ’) (d. 933), after a severe strusJp 
(863-872) subdued the chiefs Ken 
Trondhjem and the Sogne Fjord, and finally 
the kings of the south-west. The conquered 
districts he placed under such jarls as were 
devoted to his service. This led many of the 
old nobles to emigrate to the Orkneys 
Hebrides, and Iceland, whence they con’ 
ducted piratical expeditions against Norwav 
until Flarold sailed westwards and subdued 
all, except those in Iceland, 

Harold III, surnamed Hardrada (‘ stern in 
council ’) (1015-66), when a boy was present 
at the battle (1030) in which his brother 
St Olaf, king of Norway, was slain. Harold 
sought an asylum with his relative, Yaroslaff 
prince of Novgorod. Going on to Con- 
stantinople, he became captain of the 
Varangians or Scandinavian bodyguard of 
the Greek emperors, and defeated the 
Saracens in Sicily and Italy. He incurred 
the vengeance of the Empress Zoe, whose 
proffered love he rejected, with difficultv 
escaped to Russia, and married Duke 
Yaroslaff ’s daughter. He returned about 
1045 to Norway, where his nephew Magnus 
agreed to divide the kingdom with him 
Magnus’s death in 1047 left Harold sole king- 
with Svend of Denmark he waged unrelenting 
war until 1064. In 1 066 he landed in England 
to aid Tostig against the English King Harold 
II (q.v.), but fell at Stamford Bridge. 
HAROUN AL-RASCFHD, hah-roon' al rah- 
sheed' (763-809), 5th Abbasside Caliph of 
Baghdad (786-809), born near Teheran, 
owed his peaceful accession to the Barmecide 
Yahya, whom he made grand- vizier. To him 
and his four sons he left the administration 
of his extensive kingdom; and the energy of 
their rule and the general prosperity proved 
that his confidence was not misplaced. Mean- 
time Haroun gave himself up to pleasure, 
and his taste and hospitality made his court 
at Baghdad a centre of all the wit, learning, 
and art of the Moslem world. Eventually a 
strange and deeply-rooted hatred towards the 
Barmecides possessed him, and in 803 he 
caused the vizier, his sons and all their 
descendants save one to be executed, not 
even excepting his favourite Jaafer (Giafar), 
his companion in his semi-apocryphal 
nocturnal rambles through Baghdad. To 
quell a rising in Khorasan, he marched 
against the rebels, but died of apoplexy at 
Tus. The Arabian Nights have thrown a 
false halo round his memory. See Lives 
by Palmer (1880) and H. St, B. Philby 
(1933). 

HARPE, LA. See La Harpe. 

HARPER and BROTHERS, a firm of New 
York publishers, consisted originally of 
James (1795-1869), John (1797-1875), Joseph 
Wesley (1801-70) and Fletcher (1806-77). 
James and John commenced to publish in 
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1818' the firm of Harper and Brothers, 
established in 1833, is carried on by descen- 
dants and issues Harper's Magazine (monthly 
since’ 1850), &c. See J. Henry Harper’s 
The House of Ha^er (1912). 

HASPIGNIES, Henri, ahr-pee-nyee (1819- 
1916) French landscape-painter, born at 
Valenciennes, went to Italy and later became 
associated with the Barbizon school. The 
Edge of a Wood on the Banks of the Allier 
n861) is regarded as his best. A River Scene 
and Ilex Trees at Menton are in the Tate 

mRBS!x>EN, Beatrice (1864-1936), English 
novelist, born at Hampstead, the youngest 
daughter of Samuel Harraden (1821-98), 
musical-instrument importer, graduated at 
London, turned suffragette and wrote Ships 
that Pass in the Night (1893), In Varying 
Moods, The Fowler^ Katharine Frenshain 
Rachel (1926), &c. 

HARRIMAN, William Avcrell (1891- ), 

American statesman, a close friend of Presi- 
dent Franklin Roosevelt, was prominent in 
the National Recovery Administration in 
1934. In 1941 he was his special war-aid 
representative in Britain. In 1943 he was 
appointed ambassador to the U.S.S.R. and 
in 1946 to Britain. He was secretary of 
commerce (1946-48) and special assistant 
to President Truman (1950-51), helping to 
organize N.A.T.O. From 1951 to 1953 he 
was director of Foreign Aid under the 
Mutual Security Act and was elected gover- 
nor of New York in 1955. 

HARRINGTON, (1) James (1611-77), English 
political theorist, born at Upton, Northants, 
studied at Trinity, Oxford. He travelled to 
Rome, and though a republican, became in 
1646 a personal attendant of Charles I, and 
attended him to the scaffold. His semi- 
romance Oceana (1656), sets forth a com- 
monwealth, maintains that the real basis of 
power is i5roperty, especially landed property, 
from which no one person should derive 
more than £3000 a year ; and that the rulers 
should be changed every three years and 
their successors elected by ballot. In 1661 
he was arrested for attempting to change the 
constitution, and in prison went temporarily 
insane. See Harrington and his ‘ Oceana \ 
by H. F. Russell Smith (1914) and family 
history by I. Grimble (1958). 

(2) Sir John. See Harington (2). 

HARRIS, (1) Sir Arthur Travers (1892- ), 

British airman, known as ‘ Bomber Harris 
served in the Royal Flying Corps in World 
War I, and in World War XI, as c.-in-c. 
of Bomber Command (1942-45), organized 
mass bomber raids on industrial Germany. 
He was created G.C.B. in 1945. 

(2) Frank (1856-1931), British writer and 
journalist, born, according to his auto- 
biography, in Galway, but according to his 
own later statement, in Tenby, ran away to 
New York at the age of fifteen, became boot- 
black, labourer building Brooklyn Bridge, 
and worker in a Chicago hotel, but in 1874 
embarked upon the study of law at the 
University of Kansas. About 1876 he 
returned to England and entered the news- 
paper world. Perhaps the most colourful 
figure in contemporary journalistic circles. 


an incorrigible liar, a vociferous boaster, an 
unscrupulous adventurer and philanderer, 
with the aspect and outlook of a typical 
melodrama ‘ Sir Jasper and an obsession 
with sex which got his autobiography My 
Life and Loves (1923-27) banned for porno- 
graphy, he nevertheless had a considerable 
impact on Fleet Street as editor of the 
Fortnightly Review, Saturday Review, Vanity 
Fair and of the Evening News, which became 
under his aegis a pioneer in the new cult of 
provocative headlines and suggestive sen- 
sationalism. He is also remembered for his 
Contemporary Portraits (1915-30), a series of 
profiles, interesting but distorted by personal 
prejudice, as well as Lives of Oscar Wilde 
(1920) and Shaw (1931), and two original but 
not particularly scholarly works on Shake- 
speare. See Lives by Kingsmill (1932) and 
V. Brome (1959). 

(3) George, 1st Baron Harris (1746-1829), 
British general, left Westminster School for 
the R.M.A. in 1759, served in Ireland, 
America and the West Indies, and in 1790 
was fighting against Tippoo Sahib in India. 
Made a general in 1794, he won renown and 
the thanks of Parliament as commander-in- 
chief of the campaign which ended in the 
victory of Seringapatam and the annexation 
of Mysore. 

(4) George Robert Canning, 4th Baron 
Harris (1851-1932), British statesman, under- 
secretary for India (1885-86), for war 
(1886-89) and governor of Bombay (1890-95), 
is remembered also as a great figure in the 
cricket world, an Oxford blue, captain of 
Kent and of England, and president of the 
M.C.C. in 1895. 

(5) Howei (1714-73), preacher, founder 
of Welsh Calvinistic Methodism, born at 
Trevecca in Brecon, retired there in 1752 
and founded a kind of Protestant monastery, 
whose members he referred to as the ‘ family 
See his Autobiography (1791). 

(6) James (1709-80), English scholar, born 
at Salisbury, studied at Wadham, Oxford, 
and Lincoln’s Inn. On his father’s death 
(1733) left master of an ample fortune, he 
devoted himself to the classics, but in 1761 
entered parliament, and in 1763 became a 
lord of the Admiralty and of the Treasury, 
in 1764 secretary and comptroller to Queen 
Charlotte. In 1744 he published Art and 
Happiness', in 1751 Hermes, an inquiry into 
universal grammar. See his works edited 
in 1801-03 with a Memoir by his son, the 
diplomatist, James, 1st Earl of Malmesbury 
(1746-1820). 

(7) Joel Chandler (1848-1908), American 
author, was born in Eatonton, Georgia, and 
was in turn printer, lawyer, and journalist. 
His Uncle Remus (1880) quickly carried his 
name to the Old World, at once to children 
and to students of folklore. Later works are 
Nights with Uncle Remus (1883), Mingo, 
Daddy Jake, Aaron in the Wildwoods, Sister 
Jane, Tales of the Home Folks, Plantation 
Pageants, Minervy Ann (1899), and a history 
of Georgia (1899). See Life by J. C. Harris 
(1919). 

(8) Paul (1868-1947), American lawyer, 
born in Wisconsin, founder in 1905 of the 
Rotary movement, which began as a business 
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men’s luncheon club and expanded in 1912 
into Rotary International, now a wo rid- wide 
organization dedicated to the maintenance 
of high standards of service and integrity in 
commercial and professional life. 

(9) Renatns, the elder (c. 1640-c. 1715), 
French-born London organ-builder, came 
over from France with his father c. 1660, 
whom he assisted in building organs for 
Salisbury, Gloucester and Worcester cathed- 
rals. He engaged in a contest with his rival. 
Father Smith (q.v.) (Bernhardt Schmidt), in 
1684 over the commission for the Temple 
Church, London. Both constructed organs, 
each challenging the other to make improve- 
ments. In this way the vox humana, cre- 
mome and double bassoon stops were heard 
for the first time. Purceli and Blow performed 
on Smith’s and Draghi upon Harris’s organ. 
Harris lost the contest, which lasted a year, 
but gained if anything in prestige. He built 
39‘ organs, many for London churches as 
well as for James Il’s private chapels, 
Chichester (1678), Winchester (1681), Bristol 
(1685) and Hereford Cathedrals, King’s 
College Chapel, Cambridge (1686), &c. His 
two sons, John (fl. 1737) and Renatus (d. 

1 727), were both organ-builders. 

(10) Roy (1 898- ), American composer, 

born in Oklahoma and brought up in Cali- 
fornia. Until the age of twenty-four, he 
had no specialized musical training, but 
studies in Los Angeles led to a Guggenheim 
Scholarship which enabled him to study in 
Paris under Nadia Boulanger. His music is 
ruggedly American in character and includes 
seven symphonies. 

(11) Thomas Lake (1823-1906), English 
spiritualist, bom at Fenny Stratford, Bucks, 
at three was taken to America, about 1845 
became ^ Universalist pastor, in 1850 set up 
as a spiritualistic medium and founded the 
‘ Church of the Good Shepherd ’ about 
1858 on doctrines compounded of Sweden- 
borg and Fourier. His followers included 
Lady Oliphant and her son Lawrence (q.v.). 
See Life by A. A. Cuthbert (1908). 

HARRISON, (1) Beniamin (1833-1901), 23rd 
president of the United States, was born at 
North Bend, Ohio, the grandson of (8). 
Benjamin graduated at Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, in 1852, and in 1854 settled as 
a lawyer in Indianapolis. Entering the 
Union army in 1862, he was first lieutenant 
and then colonel of the 70th Regiment 
Indiana Volunteers. He served in Sherman’s 
Atlanta campaign, distinguishing himself in 
the battles of Resaca, Peach Tree Creek, and 
Nashville, and in 1865 he became brevet- 
brigadier-general. He took an active part 
in the Grant campaigns of 1868 and 1872, 
and was nominated by the Republicans for 
the state governorship in 1876, but defeated. 
In 1878 he presided over the State Conven- 
tion, in 1880 was chairman of his state 
delegation, and was elected U.S. senator for 
Indiana. In 1888 he was nominated for 
l^esident, Cleveland being put forward by 
the Democrats for re-election. Contest 
turned on protection or free trade, and 
Harrison’s election was a triumph for 
protection; but in 1892 he was defeated by 
Cleveland. In 1893 he became a professor at 


San Francisco, and he died in March iQni 
See Life by Lew Wallace (1888) 

(2) Frederic (1831-1923), English phib- 
sopher and lawyer, born in London wac 
educated at King^s College School, London 
and Wadham College, Oxford, taking a 
classical first-class in 1853. Pie became 
fellow and tutor of his college, but was called 
to the bar in 1858, and practised conveyancine 
and in the Courts of Equity. He sat on the 
Royal Commission upon Trade Unions 
(1867-69), was secretary to that for the 
Digest of the Law (1869-70), professor of 
Jurisprudence and International Law at 
Lincoln’s Inn Hall (1877-89), an alderman 
London County Council (1889-93). A 
Positivist and an advanced Liberal, he wrote 
The Meaning of History (1862), Order and 
Progress (1875), Lectures on Education 
(1883), Oliver Cromwell (1888), Early 
Victorian Literature (1895), William the 
Silent, Byzantine History, Ruskin, Chatham 
(1905), The Philosophy of Common Sense 
(1908), On Society (1918), Novissima Verba 
(1920). See Memoir by his son Austin 
(1926). 

(3) Jane Ellen (1850-1928), English classical 
scholar and anthropologist, born at Cotting- 
ham, Yorkshire, lectured on classical 
archaeology at Newnham College. Her 
most important works are the Prolegomena 
to the Study of Greek Religion (1903), 
Themis, a study of the social origins of Greek 
Religion (1912) and Ancient Art and Ritual 
(new ed. 1948). See Life by J. Stewart 
(1959). 

(4) John (1693-1776), English inventor of 
the chronometer, was born at Foulby, near 
Pontefract. By 1726 he had constructed a 
timekeeper with compensating apparatus for 
correcting errors due to variations of climate. 
In 1713 the government had offered three 
prizes for the discovery of a method to deter- 
mine longitude accurately. After long perse- 
verance^ Harrison made a chronometer 
which, in a voyage to Jamaica (1761-62). 
deterrnined the longitude within 18 geo- 
graphical miles. After further trials, he was 
awarded first prize (1765-73). He also 
invented the gridiron pendulum, the going 
fusee, and the reraontoir escapement. He 
wrote five works on his chronometer &c. 

(5) Ross Granville (1870- ), American 

biologist, bom at Germantown, Phil., 
professor of Biology at Yale, introduced the 
hanging-drop culture method (1907) for the 
study of living tissues. 

(6) Thomas (1606-60), English regicide, 
borri at Newcastle-under-Lyme, joined the 
Parliamentary army, commanded the guard 
which took the king from Hurst Castle to 
London, sat among his judges, and signed 
his death-warrant. He did good service at 
Worcester, but was too uncompromising 
alike in religion and politics to favour 
Cromwell’s tolerant ideas, and was deprived 
of his corarnission, and later imprisoned for 
his share in plots hatched by the more 
irreconcilable bigots. He refused to go into 
exile at the Restoration and was executed 
October 13. See Lives by C. H. Firth (1893) 
and by Simpkinson (1905). 

(7) William (1534-93), English topographer, 
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hnrn in London, studied at Cambridge and editions are by Jamieson (1820) and by 
Oxford and in 1586 he became canon of Moir (Scot. Text Soc. 1885-89); a modern- 
His studies, and his use of ized version is by Hamilton of Gilbertfield 
T eland’s* MSS. resulted in the famous (l';22). 

Description of England, as well as Description HART, Sir Robert (1835-191 1), British diplo- 
nf Britaitu written for Holinshed’s Chronicle, mat, born at Portadown, Co. Armagh, and 
William Henry (1773-1841), 9tli as inspector-general of Maritime Customs, 
nresident of the United States, grandfather Peking (1863-1908), played an important 
nf (1) was born in Charles City county, role in Anglo-Chinese affairs. 

Virginia. Harrison joined the army Wayne HARTE, Francis Bret (1836-1902), American 
led against the Indians, and distinguished author, was born in Albany, N.Y., went to 
himself at the battle on the Miami (1794). California in 1854, and became a compositor 
When Indiana Territory was formed (1800) in San Francisco. Sketches of his experiences 
he was appointed governor. He attempted among the miners attracted much attention, 
to avoid war with the Indians, but was He was secretary of the U.S. Mint in San 

compelled to quell Tecumseh’s outbreak, Francisco (1864-70) and during this period 

ending in the battle at Tippecanoe (November wrote some of his most famous poems, 

7 1811). In the war of 1812-14 he received among them ‘John Burns of Gettysburg’, 

the command in the north-west, repulsed the ‘ The Society upon the Stanislau &c. He 
British under Proctor, and by the victory of founded in 1868 and edited the Overland 
Perry on Lake Erie was enabled to pursue Monthly, to which he contributed The Luck 
the invaders into Canada, whore, on October of Roaring Camp, The Outcasts of Poker Flat 
5 1813, he routed them in the battle of the (1870), See. He was U.S. consul at Krcfcld 
Thames. In 1816 he was elected to congress, (1878-80) and at Glasgow (1880-85), and 
and in 1824 became U.S. senator. In 1840 he then lived in London until his death. See 
was elected president by an overwhelming Life by Merwin (1912). 
majority, but died at Washington a month HARTHACNUT. Sec Hardtcanute. 
after his inauguration on April 4. See Lives HARTINGTON, Lord. See Cavendish 
by Dawson (1834), Hall (1836), Hildreth Family (1). 

(1839), Burr (1840), Montgomery (1886), HARTLEY, (1) David (1705-57), English 
Goebel (1927). philosopher, born at Liiddcndcn, Halifax, 

HARRISSON, Tom (1911- ), British cthno- was educated at Jesus College, Cambridge, 
legist and sociologist, educated at Harrow and in 1727 became a fellow. He studied for 
and Pembroke College, Cambridge, curator the church, but, dissenting from some points 
of Sarawak museum from 1947, known in the Thirty-nine Articles, became instead a 
especially for his exploration and rcsscarch in medical practitioner of considerable eminence 
Borneo, where he organized guerilla activities at Newark, Bury St Edmunds, London and 
againstthe Japanese invaders in World War 11, Bath. His Observations on Man (1749) turn? 
and for his application of the techniques of upon two hypotheses — one ‘The Doctrine 
social anthropology to the study of British of Vibrations or a theory of nervous action 
urban communities by ‘ Mass-Observation analogous to the propagation of sound; 
Among his books are Borneo Jungle (1938), the other the doctrine that the association of 
Mass-Observation (1937), Living among ideas explains almost all mental phenomena. 
Cannibals (1942), The Pub and the People See G. S. Bower, Hartley and James Mill 
(1943) and World Within (1959), the last- (1881). — His son, David (1732-1813), was a 
named describing his war experiences, fellow of Merton College, Oxford, a dull 

HARRY, Blind (fl. 1470-92), Scottish minstrel, M.P., and a fire-proofing inventor, 
blind from his birth, who lived by telling (2) Leslie Poles (1895- ), English writer, 

tales, and in 1490-92 was at the court of born near Peterborough. His early short 
James IV, receiving occasional small gralu- stories. Night Fears (1924) and The Killing 
ities. His poem on Wallace exists in a MS. Bottle (1932), established his reputation as a 
of 1488, copied by John Ramsay. This MS. master of the macabre. Later, he transferred 
does not ascribe the work to Blind Harry, his Jamesian power of ‘ turning the screw ’ 
nor is his name given to it in the earlier to psychological relationships and made a 
printed editions. The poem, which contains new success with such novels as The Shrimp 
11,861 lines, is written in rhyming couplets, and the Anemone (1944), Eustace and Hilda 
The language is frequently obscure, but the (1947), The Boat (1950) — among his finest 
work is written with vigour, and kindles work^ — and The Go-Between (1953). His 
sometimes into poetry. The author seems later novels include A Perfect Woman (1955) 
to have been familiar with the metrical and The Hireling (1957). 
romances, and represents himself as indebted HARTLIB, Samuel (c. 1600-70), Gcrman- 
to the Latin Life of Wallace by Master John born English educationist, was born at 
Blair, Wallace’s chaplain, and to another by Elbing in Prussia, son of a Polish refugee and 
Sir Thomas Gray, parson of Liberton. The an English mother. Coming to England 
poem transfers to its hero some of the about 1628, he busied himself in trade, in 
achievements of Bruce, and contains many agriculture, and on a school to be conducted 
mistakes or misrepresentations, but much of on new principles, which inspired his friend 
the narrative can bear the test of historical Milton’s Tractate on Education (1644), as 
criticism. It is believed to have been printed well as Sir William Petty’s Two Letters 
in Edinburgh in 1520, but no perfect copy is (1647-48). Cromwell gave him a pension, 
known of any earlier edition than that of He wrote on education and husbandry. 
1570, The Actis and Deidis of .. . Schir See Lives by Dircks (1865) and G. H. 
William Wallace, Knicht of BUerslie, Good Turnbull (1920). 
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HARTMANN, (1) Karl Robert Eduard von 
(1842-1906), German philosopher, born at 
Berlin, served as an artillery ofeer (1858-65) 
but from 1867 lived in Berlin, working out his 
philosophical scheme, a synthesis of Hegel, 
Scheiling, and Schopenhauer, in which ‘ the 
Unconscious ’ plays the role of creator and 
providence. His great v/ork is Die Philo- 
sophie des Unbewussten (1869; Eng. trans. 
by Coupland, new ed. 1951), followed by 
books on evolutionary ethics and aesthetics. 

(2) Nicolai (1882- ), German philo- 

sopher, was born in Riga and became 
professor of Philosophy at Gottingen. His 
philosophy, compounded from neo-Kantian- 
ism and Husserl’s phenomenology, is 
expressed in, among others, his Gnmdzuge 
einer Metaphysik der Erkenntnis (1921) and 
Ethik{l925). ^ 

HARThlANN VON AUE, ow'e (c. 1170- 
1215), German poet of the Middle High 
German period, took part in the Crusade of 
1197. The most popular of the narrative 
poems is Der arme Heinrich (ed. by Robert- 
son, 1895), which, based on a Swabian 
tradition, is utilized in Longfellow’s Golden 
Legend. Erec and hvein are both drawn 
from the Arthurian cycle, and closely follow 
Chrestien de Troyes. In Gregor vom Steine 
Hartmann relates how worldly passion is 
expiated by religious faith. The songs are 
mainly love songs. See studies by E. Witte 
(1929), H. Sparnay (1933), A. Stoeckli 
(1934), J. Fourquet (1944). 

HARTNELL, Norman (1901- ), English 
couturier and court dressmaker. He took a 
degree at Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
and started his own business in 1923, receiving 
the Royal Warrant in 1940. From 1946 to 
1956 he was the president of the Incorporated 
Society of London Fashion Designers. 
Costumes for leading actresses, wartime 
‘ utility ’ dresses, the W.R.A.C. uniform and 
Princess Elizabeth’s wedding and coronation 
gowns have all formed part of his work. See 
his autobiography Silver and Gold (1955). 
HARTUNG, Hans, hahr'toong (1904- ), 
French artist, bom in Leipzig. He studied in 
Basel, Leipzig, Dresden and Munich; 
although in his earlier years he was influenced 
by the German impressionists and expres- 
sionists, from 1928 onwards he produced 
mainly abstract work. During World War II 
he served in the Foreign Legion and gained 
French citizenship in 1945. His later paint- 
ings, which have made him one of the most 
famous French abstract painters, show a 
free calligraphy allied to that of Chinese 
brushwork- See the monograph by M. 
Rousseau (1950). 

HARTY, Sir (Herbert) Hamilton (1880-1941; 
kt. 1925), composer, bom at Hillsborough, 
Co. Down, conducted the Halle Orchestra 
(1920-33) and other orchestras from 1933. 
His arrangement of Handel’s Water Music 
is well-known. 

HARTZENBUSCH, Juan Eugenio (1806-80), 
Spanish dramatic poet, bom at Madrid, 
director of the national library (1862), wrote 
mostly plays of which the mediaeval The 
Lovers ofTeruel (1837) is the best. 

HARUN. SeeHAROUN. 

HARVARD, John (1607—38), English clergy- 


man, born in Southwark, studied at Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge, and in 163?' 
having married, went out to Charlestown’ 
Mass., where he preached a while, but soon 
died of consumption. FXe bequeathed £779 
and over 300 volumes to the proposed college 
since named after him. Sec monogranh hv 
W. Readied 885). ^ ^ * 

HARVEY, (1) Gabriel (c. 1550-1630), English 
poet and Cambridge don, cantankerous and 
arrogant, was born and died at Safi'ron Walden 
Spenser’s friend, he attacked Robert Greene 
and Thomas Nashe. See Grosart’s edition 
of his works and a book by Harman (1923) 

(2) Sir George (1806-76), Scottish painter 
was born at St Ninians near Stirling, and 
settled in Edinburgh in 1823. He became 
P.R.S.A. (1864), and was knighted in 1867. 
He painted Battle of Driimclog, A Highland 
Funeral, Bunyan in Bedford Gaol, &c. 

(3) Sir Jolin Martin (1863-1944), English 
actor-manager. Intended to follow his 
father’s footsteps as a naval architect, he 
early developed a preference for the stage 
and from 1882 to 1896 he was with Irving at 
the Lyceum. He also toured the provinces 
in Shakespeare, and in 1899 under his own 
management produced at the Lyceum The 
Only Way, adapted from The Tale of Two 
Cities, in which he played Sydney Carton, 
his most successful role. He became world- 
famous as a romantic actor and manager. 
He married Angelita da Silva, who was his 
leading lady for many years. See his 
Autobiography (1933) and the Life by M. W. 
Disher (1947). 

(4) William (1578-1657), English physician 
and the discoverer of the circulation of the 
blood, was born at Folkestone, April 1. 
After six years at King’s School, Canterbury, 
in 1593 he entered Caius College, Cambridge, 
took his degree in 1597, and after studying at 
Padua, graduated M.D. both there and at 
Cambridge in 1602, then settled in London 
as a physician. In 1609 he was appointed 
physician to St Bartholomew’s Hospital, and 
in 1615 Lumlcian lecturer at the College 
of Physicians. ^ In 1628 he published his 
celebrated treatise, Exercitatio Anatomica de 
Motu Cordis et Sanguinis, in which he 
expounded his views of the circulation of the 
blood. Successively physician to James 1 and 
Charles I, he accompanied the Earl of Arun- 
del in his embassy to the emperor in 1636, 
and publicly demonstrated his theory at 
Nuremberg. Harvey was present at the 
battle of Edgehill in attendance on Charles i 
(October 23, 1642); afterward he resided at 
Oxford, being elected warden of Merton 
College. On the surrender of Oxford to the 
Parliament in July 1646, he returned to 
London. His Exercitationes de Generatione 
Animaliiim appeared in 1651. He died 
June 3, and was buried at Hempstead near 
Saffron Walden, and in 1833 reburied in the 
Harvey Chapel there. Harvey’s works in 
Latin were published in 1766; a translation 
by Dr Willis appeared in 1847. See Willis’s 
Life of Harvey (1878), Huxley’s discourse 
(1878), D’Arcy Power’s sketch (1897), 
Keynes’s Bibliography (1928) and Personality 
(1949), and Life by A. Malloch (1929). 

HARWOOD, (1) Harold Marsh (1874-1959), 
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English dramatist, born at Eccles, Lancashire, 
served as an army physician during the first 
World War, married in 1918 Fryn Tennyson 
Jesse (q.v.) the author with whom he col- 
laborated in many light pla 3 ^s, and was best 
known for the political play, The Grain of 
Mustard Seed (1920). He managed the 
Ambassadors Theatre, London (1920-32). 

(2) Sir Henry (1888-1959), English admiral, 
was created K.C.B. after commanding at 
the battle of the River Plate in which the 
pocket battleship Graf Spee was sunk in 
December 1939. He was later commandcr- 
in-chief of the Mediterranean. 

HASDRUBAL, name of several Carthaginian 
soldiers, including a son-in-law (murdered 
221 B.C.), and a son (killed at the Metaurus, 
207 B.c.) of Hamilcar. 

KASE, Karl August von, hah'ze (1800-90), 
German Protestant theologian, was born at 
Steinbach, Saxony, professor of Theology at 
Jena (1830-83). His work lay in the recon- 
ciliation of historical Christianity with 
modern thought. See h is Ideale imd Irrthumer 
(6th ed. 1908). 

HASELRIG, Sir Arthur (d. 1661), English 
Parliamentarian, one of the Five Members 
(see Hampden), sat in the Long and Short 
Parliaments for his native county, Leicester- 
shire, commanded a parliamentary regiment 
of cuirassiers, and in 1647 became governor 
of Newcastle. In 1660 he half acquiesced in 
the Restoration, but died a prisoner in the 
Tower, January 7. 

HASENCLEVER, Walter, haM zen-klay-ver 
(1890-1940), German dramatist and poet, 
born at Aachen, wrote lyrical poems Der 
JiingUng (1913) and Tod und Auferstehung 
(1916) and pioneered German expressionism 
with his father-son drama Der Sohn (1914). 
Ein besserer Herr (1927) is one of his comedies. 

A strong pacifist, he committed suicide in a 
French internment camp. 

HASSALL, John (1868-1948), British artist, 
born at Walmer, Kent, studied art at Antwerp 
and Paris, and in 1895 entered the advertising 
field, becoming the acknowledged pioneer of 
modern poster design. Among railway 
posters, his ‘ Skegness is so bracing ’ probably 
holds the record for longevity and ubiquity. 

He also illustrated children’s books. 

HASSE, Johann Adolf (1699-1783), German 
composer, born near Hamburg, became 
famous as * 11 Sassone ’ through his opera 
Sesostrate (Naples 1725); was kapellmeister 
at Dresden; and in 1733 was brought to 
London to head an Italian opposition to 
Handel. Here Artaserse was produced with 
success ; but Hasse soon returned to Dresden, 
and retired to Vienna and Venice. He 
married the Venetian singer, Faustina 
Bordoni (1693-1786). 

KASSLER, Hans Leo (1564-1612), German 
cornposer, born at Nuremberg, studied under 
Andrea Gabrieli in Venice, and after 1595 
was organist at Augsburg, Ulm and Dresden, 

^ native city. He wrote 

choral, chamber and keyboard works, often 
of the Venetian school. 
HASTED, Edward (1732-1812), English 
mstonan, educated at Eton and Lincoln’s 
of Kent (4 vols. 


HASTINGS 


(0 Francis Rawdon-Hastings, 
1st Marquis of (1754-1826), governor-general 
of Bengal, was born in Dublin, and educated 
at Harrow. He fought with distinction in 
the American war of independence (1775-81) 
m 1794 led reinforcements to the Duke of 
York at Malines, became active in politics, 
and m 1813 was made governor-general of 
India. Here he warred successfully against 
the Gurkhas (1814—16) and the Pindaris and 
Mahrattas^ (1817-18), purchased Singapore 
island (1819), encouraged Indian education 
and the freedom of the press, reformed the 
law system, and elevated the civil service; 
but m 1821 he resigned after apparently 
unlounded charges of corruption had been 
5 '‘adc ag^ainst him, and from 1824 till his 
death off Naples he was governor of Malta. 
See his own (1824) and Prinsep’s (1825) 
account of his administration, and Ross-of- 
Bladensburg’s monograph (1893). 

^) James (1852—1922), Scottish clergyman 
and editor, was born at Huntly and, educated 
at the University and Free Church College, 
Aberdeen, became minister at Kinnefi' 
0884), Dundee (1897), St Cyrus (1901-11). 
He founded X\iq Expository Times (1889) 
and compiled Bible dictionaries and the 
notable Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics 
(12 vols. 1908-21; index 1927). 

(3) Sir Patrick (1880-1952), British lawyer, 
served in the Boer War, was called to the bar 
111 1904, and became a K.C. in 1919. He 
made a great reputation in criminal cases, 
notably the trials for murder of Vaciuier 

(1931). M.P. for Wallscnd 
attorney-general in the 
1924 Labour Government. He also wrote 
plays, two of which, Scotch Mist (1926) and 
The Blind Goddess (1947), were successfully 
London. He was knighted in 
Patricia Hastings (1959). 

(4) Warren (1732-1818), English adrainis- 
Ualor m India, was born at Churchill, 
Oxlordshirc, December 6, and educated at 
Westminster. In 1750 he went out to Calcutta 
as a writer in the service of the East India 
Company, was British resident at Murshid- 
abad (1758-61) and then a member of council 
at Calcutta. Tie came homo in 1764, in 1769 
returned to India as second in council at 
Madras, and in 1772 became governor of 
Bengal and president of the council. A year 
later he was created governor-general, with a 
council of four members, three appointed 
from home. The majority in council led by 
Philip Francis was opposed to Hastings 
Horn the first; the finances were in disorder. 
One of Hastings’ first tasks was to bring to 
trial the two chief fiscal ministers of Bengal 
on charges of embezzlement; but the case 
broke down. A corrupt official, Nuncomar 
(Nand Kumar), who had been employed in 
conducting it, and who had subsequently 
brought charges of corruption against 
Hastings, in 1775 was tried and executed on 
a.n old charge of forgery, a proceeding which 
threw obloquy on Blastings and on the chief- 
justice, Sir Elijah Impey (q.v,). Hastings 
made an appraisement of the landed estates, 
revised the assessment, improved the admini- 
stration of justice, organized the opium rev- 
enue, waged vigorous war with the Mahrattas, 
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and made the Company’s power paramount 
in many parts of India. In 1777 an attempt 
was made to depose him, which was only 
frustrated by the action of the Supreme 
Court; that same year, his first wife having 
died eighteen years before, he married the 
divorced wife of Baron Irnhoflf, a German 
officer. In 1780 he was freed from embarrass- 
ment in the council by the retirement of 
Philip Francis, whom he wounded in a duel; 
he himself resigned office in 1784 and sailed 
for England, where he soon became subject 
to a parhamentary inquiry with a view to 
impeachment. Among the charges preferred 
against him by the Whig opposition were the 
aid given to the Nawab of Oudh against 
the Rohilla Afghans, his punishment of the 
Zemindar of Benares for non-compliance 
with a demand for aid in the first Mahratta 
war, and his connivance in the forfeiture of 
property belonging to the Begums or 
dowager-princesses of Oudh. On these 
grounds he was impeached at the bar of the 
House of Lords, and the trial began February 
13, 1788, in Westminster Hall, among the 
managers for the Commons being Edmund 
Burke, Fox, Sheridan, the future Lord Minto 
and Grey. It occupied more than seven years 
and 145 sittings. Finally, on April 23, 1795, 
Hastings was acquitted on all the charges, 
unanimously on all that alfected his personal 
honour. But he left the court a ruined man, 
the £80,000 that he brought from India 
having been all but consumed in expenses. 
The East India Company, however, made 
generous provision for his declining years; 
and, at the ancestral seat of Daylesford, 
Worcestershire, which in 1788 he had 
bought back in pursuance of his boyhood’s 
ambition, he passed the rest of his life as a 
country gentleman. In 1814 he was made a 
P.C. ; and he received honours from the City 
and from Parliament. He died August 22. 
See studies by Gleig (1841), Trotter (1878), 
Lyall (1889), Strachey (1892), Forrest (1890- 
1910), Sir C. Lawson (1896), Monckton- Jones 
(1918), S. Weitzman (1929); his Letters to 
his wife (1905); and Lives by A. Mervyn 
Davies (1935) and K. Feiling (1954). 

HATCH, Edwin (1835-89), English theologian, 
bom at Derby, became professor of Classics 
at Toronto (1859-62), vice-principal of St 
Mary Hall, Oxford (1867-85), and reader 
in Ecclesiastical History at Oxford (1884). 
His Bampton Lectures (1880), on The 
Organisation of the Early Christian Churches, 
very hostile to High Church claims, estab- 
lished his reputation in England and Ger- 
many. Besides theological works he pub- 
lished a collection of religious poetry. See 
Memorials by his brother (1890). 

HATCHARD, John (1768-1849), London 
Evangelical publisher from 1797. See the 
Life by Humphreys (1893), 

HATHAWAY, Anne. See Shakespeare. 

HATHERLEY , Sir William Page Wood, Lord 
(1801-81), English judge, born in London, 
became a Liberal M.P. and was solicitor- 
general (1851-52) and lord chancellor (1868- 
1872) with the title Baron Hatherley. His 
name is associated with a Bankruptcy Act 
(1869). See Memoir by his nephew. Dean 
Stephens (1883). 


HATSHEPSUT, -shep'soot (15407-1481? b c ) 
a Queen of Egypt of the XVUIth dynasty 
was the daughter of Thothmes 1 who associ- 
ated her with him (or was forced to do so) on 
the throne, she being the only one of the 
family of royal birth, and married her to 
Thothmes II, his son by another wife. On 
Thothmes II’s accession in 1516, she became 
the real ruler; and, on his death in 1503, she 
acted as regent for her nephew, Thothmes III 
Pursuing a peaceful policy, thereby perhaps 
endangering Egypt’s Asian possessions, she 
built up the economy of the country. She 
opened the turquoise mines at the Wady 
Maghareh, built the great mortuary temple 
at Deir-el Bahri, sent a marine expedition to 
Punt (Somaliland?), and erected (1485 b.c) 
two obelisks at Karmak. The fiction was 
maintained that she was a male ruler and 
she is represented with a beard. 

HATTO, the name of two archbishops of 
Mainz, one (891-913), the other (968-970). 
By some the latter is treated as an excellent 
man, by others as the hard-hearted and 
selfish bishop who was eaten by mice, as told 
in Southey’s ballad. Possibly, however, the 
name of the island castle Mdusethurm, 
‘ Mouse-tower ’, at Bingen is only a corrupted 
form of Mauth-thurm, ‘ Toll-tower See 
Baring-Gould’s Curious Myths of the Middle 
Ages (1869) and Max Beheim’s Die Mduse- 
thurmsage (1888). 

HATTON, (1) Sir Christopher (1540-91), 
English courtier, born at Holdenby in 
Northamptonshire, from Oxford proceeded 
to the Inner Temple, and by 1564 had won 
the favour of Queen Elizabeth by his dancing, 
entered parliament, in 1587 was appointed 
lord chancellor. See Life by H. Nicolas 
(1847). 

(2) John Liptrot (1809-86), English com- 
poser, was born at Liverpool, and, settling in 
London in 1832, soon made his name Imown 
as a composer of numerous operas, cantatas, 
overtures, entr’actes, &c., but is remembered 
chiefly for his songs, such as ‘ Good-bye, 
Sweetheart ‘ To Anthea ‘ Simon the 
Cellarer &c. 

HAUCH, Johannes Carsten, howKH. (1790- 
1872), Danish poet, was born at Fredrikshald 
(Halden), and in 1846 was appointed profes- 
sor of Northern Literature at Kiel. The 
Holstein revolution (1848) drove him to 
Copenhagen, where he became professor of 
Aesthetics. He wrote historical tragedies, 
lyrical poems, tales and romances, &c. 
HAUFF, Wilhelm, howf (1802-27), German 
novelist, born at Stuttgart, studied at 
Tubingen, was a tutor, then editor of a paper. 
His fairy tales and short stories are admirable 
for their simplicity and playful fancy— 
Bettlerin vom Pont des Arts and Phantasien im 
Bremer Ratskeller in particular. Lichtenstein 
is an imitation of Scott. 

HAUKSBEE. See Hawksbee. 
HAUPTMANN, Gerhart, howpf- (1862-1946), 
German dramatist and novelist, born at 
Obersalzbrunn, Silesia, studied sculpture in 
Breslau and Rome before settling down in 
Berlin in 1885. His fust play, Vor Sonnen- 
aufgang, ‘ Before Sunrise ’ (1 889), introduced 
the new social drama of Ibsen, Zola and 
Strindberg to Germany, but Hauptmann 



HAUSER 

alleviated the extreme naturalism with a note 
nf compassion. Einsame Menschen, Lonely 
People’ (1891), for example, in which a man 
k torn between his love for two women, a 
voung girl student, symbol of the new age, 
who shares his intellectual interests, and a 
Plain, self-effacing wife, portrays Ae latter, 
not the former, as the heroine. Die Weber 
18921 deals with the broader setting of the 
Silesian weavers’ revolt of 1844 and intro- 
duces a new theatrical phenomenon, the 
collective hero. Florian Gayer, an historical 
nlav marks a transition to a strange mixture 
of fantasy and naturalism maintained m 
Hanneles Himmelfahrt, ‘Little Hanne’s 
Journey to Heaven’ (1893), and his best- 
known work. Die Versimkene Glocke, The 
Submerged Bell ’ (1896). HU later plays in a 
variety of styles offer no advance, although 
the comedies Der Biberpeh, ‘ The Beaycrskin ’ 
(1893) and Der rote Hahn, The Red Cock 
a901)’ were later adapted and revived by 
Brecht to suit the East German Communist 
censorship. His novels include Narr 
im Christo: Emmanuel Quint, The Fool m 
Christ: Emmanuel Quint’ (1910), and 
Atlantic (1912), He was awarded the Nobel 
nrize in 1912. See his autobiographical. 
Buck der Leidenschaft (1929) and Das 
Abenteuer meiner Jugend (1937), and studies 
by Garten (1954) and M. Sinden (1957). 
HAUSER, Kaspar, how'- (18127-33), German 
foundling, the ‘ wild boy was found in the 
market-place of Nuremberg on May 26, 1828. 
Though apparently sixteen years old, his 
mind was a blank, his behaviour that of a 
little child. Afterwards he was able to give 
some account of himself. So long as he 
could remember he had been in a hole; he 
was attended by a ‘ man who had at last 
taught him to stand and walk, and who had 
brought him to the place where he was found 
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1822) devoted his life to the education of the 
blind. 

HAVELOCK, Sir Henry (1795-1857), British 
soldier, was born at Bishop-Wearmouth, 
Sunderland, was educated at the Charter- 
house and the Middle Temple, but entered 
the army a month after Waterloo, and, going 
out to India in 1823, was converted during 
the voyage. He distinguished himself in the 
Afghan and Sikh wars, and in 1856 com- 
manded a division in Persia. On the outbreak 
of the Indian mutiny he organized a column 
of a thousand Highlanders and others at 
Allahabad with which to relieve Cawnporc 
and Lucknow, engaged and broke the rebels 
at Falehpur, and, driving them before him, 
entered Cawnpore, and saw the horrors of 
the massacre. Next crossing the Ganges, he 
fought eight victorious battles, but through 
sickness in his little army had to retire upon 
Cawnpore. In September Outram arrived 
with reinforcements, and Havelock again 
advanced, Outram waiving his superior rank, 
and serving under Havelock as a volunteer. 
The relieving force engaged the enemy at the 
Alum Bagh, three miles from Lucknow; 
next they fought their way to the Residency, 
where they in turn were besieged ^ until 
November when Sir Colin Campbell forced 
his way to their rescue. A week after the 
relief Havelock, now a K.C.B., died of 
dysentery, November 24, 1857. The rank 
of a baronet’s widow and a pension were 
given to his widow, daughter of the Baptist 
missionary Dr Marshman. The baronetcy 
was conferred on his son, Sir Henry Havelock 
Allan, V.C. (1830-97), who from 1874 was a 
Liberal and Unionist M.P. for Sunderland 
and S.E. Durham, took the name Allan in 
1880, and was killed by Afridis in the Khyber 
Pass. Sec Lives of Havelock by Brock (1858), 
Marshman (1860), and A. Forbes (1890). 


At first he showed a wonderful quickness of HAVERGAL, (1) Frances Ridley (1836-79). 
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apprehension, but his moral character began 
to deteriorate, and he was being gradually 
forgotten, when on December 14, 1833, he 
was found with a wound in the side, dealt, 
he said, by ‘ the man Three days later he 
died. Many have regarded him as an 
impostor and suicide: others, as of noble 
birth and the victim of a hideous crime. Sec 
the Quarterly (1888), and works by Elizabeth 
Evans (1892) and the Duchess of Cleveland 
(1892). 

HAUSSMANN, Georges Eugene, hows'- 
(1809-91), French financier and town- 
planner, born in Paris, entered the public 
service, and under Napoleon III became 
prefect of the Seine (1853). He then be^an 
his task of improving Paris by widening 
streets, laying out boulevards and parks, 
building bridges, &c. For these services he 
was made baron and senator; but the heavy 
burden (£35,000,000) laid upon the citizens 
led to his dismissal in 1870. In 1871 he was 
appointed director of the Credit Mobilier, in 
1881 was elected to the Chamber of Deputies. 
He died in comparative poverty, January 11, 
1891. See his Mimoires (1890-93). 

HAtlY, Rene Just, ah-ii-ee (1743-1822), 
French mineralogist, born at St Just, dep. 
Oise, discovered the geometrical law of 
crystallization. — His brother Valentin (1746- 


English hymn-writer, daughter of (3), born at 
Astlcy Rectory, Nuneaton, died near Swan- 
sea. Her Poetical Works appeared in 1884. 
See Memorials (1880) and Letters (1885). 

(2) Henry East (1820-75), eldest son of (3), 
was chaplain at Christ Church (1843-44) and 
New College (1844-47), Oxford. A talented 
organist and musician, he published hymns, 
chants and arrangements of sacred music. 

(3) William Henry (1793-1870), father of 
(1) and (2), took holy orders at Oxford, 
composed hymn tunes, chants and songs, 
and published sermons and pamphlets. 

HAVERS, Clopton (c. 1655-1702), English 
physician, after studying at Cambridge and 
taking his M.D. at Utrecht, settled in 
London in 1687. His Osteologia Nova 
(1691) was long a standard work, and he 
discovered the Haversian canals in bone. 

HAVILLAND, Geoffrey de. Sec Dk Havii.- 

LAND. 

HAWES, (1) Stephen (c. 1475-1525), English 
allegorical poet, attached to the court from 
1 502. He was a native probably of Aldcburgh 
in Suffolk. His chief work is The Pastyme of 
Pleasure (1509, ed. W. E. Mead 1928), 
dedicated to Henry VII. 

(2) William (1785-1846), English musician 
and composer of glees, was born and died in 
London. 
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HAWKE, Edward Hawke, 1st Baron (1705-81), 
British sailor, born in London, in 1744 
commanded the Berwick in the fleet watching 
the French and Spanish fleets at Toulon; in 
the disgraceful battle of February 11 she was 
one of the few ships handled with spirit. In 
1747, a rear-admiral of the white, Hawke 
was dispatched with fourteen sail to intercept 
a French convoy for the West Indies; on 
October 14 off Cape Finisterre he caused six 
of the guarding squadron to strike, though 
the convoy itself escaped. For this he was 
knighted, and in the same year became M.P. 
for Bristol. In 1756, now a full admiral, he 
was sent out to supersede Byng; he com- 
manded in the Channel (1757-58). During 
1759 the French were preparing fleets at 
Brest and Rochefort to cover an invasion of 
England; the Brest fleet of twenty ships was 
watched by Flawke with a fleet of twenty- 
three. On November 14 the English fleet was 
driven off by gales, and the French admiral, 
De Conflans, slipped out to sea; but Hawke 
steered to cut him ofl” at Quiberon. On 
November 20 he caught the French, and, 
although it was blowing a fresh gale, attacked 
at once. The result was the destruction of the 
French fleet and the collapse of the invasion 
scheme. First lord of the Admiralty in 
1766—71, Hawke in 1776 was made Baron 
Hawke of Towton. He died at Shepperton, 
Middlesex. See the Life by Montagu 
Burrows (1883). Martin Bladen Hawke, 7th 
Baron (1860-1938), was a famous cricketer, 
captain of Yorkshire (1883-1910), and 
president of the M.C.C. in 1914-18. See his 
Recollections and Reminiscences (1924). 
HAWKER, Robert Stephen (1803-75), English 
poet, was born at Plymouth, and educated at 
Pembroke College, Oxford, won the New- 
digate prize in 1827 and in 1834 became vicar 
of Morwenstov/, on the Cornish coast. He 
shared many of the superstitions of his people, 
as to apparitions and the evil eye. His 
poetrj^ includes Tendrils (1821), the Cornish 
ballads in Records of the Western Shore 
(1832-36), Reeds Shaken with the Wind (1S43), 
The Quest of the Sangraal (1864). None of 
Hawker’s poems is better known than his 
spirited ballad based on the old Cornish 
refrain, ‘ And shall Trelawny die ? ’ He 
died at Plymouth, having been admitted 
twelve h 9 urs before to the Roman Catholic 
communion. There were Lives by Baring- 
Gould (1875) and Lee (1876); the definitive 
Life and Letters by his son-in-law, C. E. Byles 
apj^e^red in 1905; also Life by M. F. Burrows 

HAWKESWORTH, John (c. 1715-73), 

English author, bom in London, in 1744 
succeeded Dr Johnson on the Gentleman's 
Magazine; and in 1752 started, with Johnson 
and others. The Adventurer, half of whose 140 
numbers were from Hawkesworth’s pen. He 
P^Wished a volume of fairy tales a761) 
^ited Swift, and prepared the account of 
first voyage, which formed 
Hawkesworth’s Voyages (3 vols. 

Hope (1). 

iQfm Brampton (1817- 

1907), English judge, bom at Hitchin, 
becam© Q,C. in 1858* was counsel for the 


defence and later for the crown in 
Tichborne case (1871-74), became judge in 
1876 and was knighlcd. In civil case, 
fearing possible reversal of his decisions on 
appeal, he employed various tricks to avoid 
passing judgments. In the numerous murder 
cases which came before him, his fairness 
however, did not warrant the nickname 
Hanging Hawkins which was given him 
He was created baron in 1899. 

(3) Sir John. See PIawkyns. 

(4) Sir John (1719-89), English musicolo- 
gist, born in London, became an attorney 
and as magistrate was knighted in 1772 fm 
his services in riots (1768-69). He collected 
a valuable musical library, and produced in 
1776 his General History of the Science and 
Practice of Music, which was overshadowed 
by that of Charles Burney (q.v.). He was 
Johnson’s literary executor, and published 
(1787-89) an inaccurate Life and an edition 
of him. See Life by P. Scholcs (1953).— His 
son, John Sidney (1758-1842), published a 
history of Gothic architecture; his daughter 
Laetitia, her own Memoirs (1822), with much 
about Dr Johnson. 

HAWKSBEE, or Hauksbee, Francis (d. c 
1713), English physicist, became F.R.S.* in 
1705. He carried further the observations 
by Gilbert and Boyle on electricity, inventing 
the first glass electrical machine, and im- 
proved the air-pump. — Francis, the younger 
(1687-1763), apparently his son, was also an 
electrician, and was in 1723 appointed clerk 
and housekeeper to the Royal Society. 
HAWKSHAW, Sir John (1811-91), English 
engineer, born in Leeds, was mining engineer 
in Venezuela (1831-34) and consulting 
engineer in the construction of Charing Cross 
and Cannon Street stations and bridges and 
the Inner Circle underground railway in 
London. He also constructed the Severn 
Tunnel and the Amsterdam ship canal. He 
was elected F.R.S. in 1855 and knighted in 
1873. 

HAWKSMOOR, Nicholas (1661-1736), 
English architect, born in Nottinghamshire, 
became a clerk to Wren and also assisted 
Vanbrugh. His most individual contributions 
are tlie London churches, St Mary Woolnoth, 
St peorge’s, Bloomsbury, and Christ Church, 
Spitalfields, as well as parts of Queen’s 
College and All Souls, Oxford, See studies 
by H. S. Goodhart-Rendel (1924) and K. 
Downes (1959). 

I^WKWOOD, Sir John de, Italianized Acute 
(d. 1394), English soldier of fortune, bom at 
Hedingham, Essex, is said to have distin- 
guished himself at Crecy and Poitiers, was 
knighted by Edward III, and in 1360 led a 
band of mercenaries to Italy, where he at 
first took service with Pisa against Florence, 
and fought in various causes, but at last 
agreed to fight the battles of Florence for an 
annual pension. See Temple Leader and 
Marcotti’s Life (Eng. trans. by Mrs Leader 
Scott, 1889), and Quarterly Review (January 

HAWKYNS, Sir John (1532-95), British 
sailor, born at Plymouth, was the first 
Englishman to trafiSc in slaves (1562); his 
commercial * career closed with his disas- 
trous third voyage (1567). He became navy 
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treasurer in 1573, was knighted for his 
services against the Armada in 1588, and 
thereafter made havoc of the Spanish West 
India Trade. In 1595, with his kinsman 
Drake, he commanded an expedition to the 
Spanish Main, but died at Porto Rico. See 
J^A. Froude, English Seamen of the 16th 
Cpnturv (1901), and Lives by J. A. Williamson 
(1927) and P. Gorse (1930). — His only son, 
SirlRichard {c. 1562-1622), was also a naval 
commander, from 1594 to 1602 a prisoner of 

HAWORTH, Sir Walter Norman, hahnh 
(1883-1950), English chemist, born at Chor- 
ley, Lancashire, educated at Manchester and 
Gottingen, he was professor of Organic 
Chemistry at Newcastle (1920-25) and 
Birmingham (1925-4-8). He determined the 
constitution of vitamin C and various carbo- 
hydrates, for which he shared the Nobel 
prize with Karrer in 1937. He was elected 
F.R.S. in 1928, received its Davy Medal in 
1934 and Royal Medal in 1942. He was 
knighted in 1947, and was vice-principal of 
Birmingham University (1947-48). 
HAWTHORNE, Nathaniel (1804-64), Ameri- 
can novelist and short-story writer, born 
July 4 at Salem, Mass., the son of a merchant 
captain, who died when the boy was only 
four years old ; his mother lived afterwards in 
close retirement and straitened circumstances. 
At fourteen he went with her to a lonely farm 
in the woods of Raymond, Maine, and 
formed there a habit of solitude ; at Bowdoin 
College, where he graduated in 1825, he 
began his first novel. But his progress was 
slow. After his return to Salem he shut 
himself up for twelve years * in a heavy 
seclusion writing tales and verses. In 1 828 
he published anonymously his first novel, 
Fanshawe^ which was unsuccessful. Con- 
tinuing to contribute to annuals and maga- 
zines, he edited in 1836 a short-lived period- 
ical, Meanwhile some of his short stories 
had gained such favourable notice from the 
London Athenaeum that in 1837 Twice-told 
Tales, a volume of them, was published. His 
genius, however, was not yet appreciated in 
his own country. In 1839 the historian 
Bancroft, then collector of the port of 
Boston, appointed him weigher and gauger 
in the custom-house, a post he held until 
1841; he then joined for a twelvemonth the 
Brook Farm idyllic, semi-socialistic com- 
munity near Boston. Meanwhile he wrote 
and published a series of simple stories for 
children from New England history — 
Grandfathers Chair, Famous Old People and 
Liberty Tree (1841). Removing to Concord, 
Mass., he issued Biographical Stories (1842) 
for children, and brought out an enlarged 
edition of the Twice-told Tales (1842). He 
wrote sketches and studies for the Democratic 
Review, which formed the Mosses from an 
Old Manse (1846). The Review failed; and, 
as he lost all his savings at Brook Farm, he 
was forced to accept a place in the custom- 
house again — this time as surveyor in Salem, 
of his term he had com- 
pleted (1850) The Scarlet Letter, still the best 
known of his works. At Lenox, Mass., he 
now entered upon a phase of remarkable 
productiveness, writing The House of the 


Seven Gables (1851), The Wonder Book (1851), 
The Snow Image (1852); and The Blithedale 
Romance (1852), which drew colouring from 
the Brook Farm episode. He settled at 
Concord in 1852, and wrote a campaign 
biography of his old school-friend. President 
Franklin Pierce, and on the latter’s inaugura- 
tion became consul at Liverpool (1853-57). 
He completed Tanglewood Tales (1853), a 
continuation of The Wonder Book, A 
sojourn of a year and a half in Rome and 
Florence, beginning in 1858, supplied him 
with the materials for The Marble Faun 
(1860), published in England as Transforma- 
tion. Returning to Concord, he wrote for 
the Atlantic Monthly the brilliant papers on 
England collected as Our Old Home (1863). 
He began a new romance, founded on the 
idea of an elixir of immortality, which 
remained unfinished at his death. May 18, at 
Plymouth, N.H., where he had gone for 
health reasons. He was buried at Concord. 
With little faculty for poetry, Hawthorne had 
a singular command over the musical qualities 
of prose. Although exceptionally fitted for 
conveying subtleties of thought and fantasy, 
his style is suitable for children, being 
invariably clear and strongly marked by 
common sense. Hawthorne was only 
gradually recognized in his own country. 
See authorized edition of his works (1883), 
The American Notebooks (1932), The English 
Notebooks (1944), both ed. by R. Stewart, 
who has also written a Life (1949). See also 
study by Henry James (1879) and Lives by 
Doren (1950) and Waggoner (1955). 

HAXO, Francois Nicholas Benoit (1774-1838), 
French military engineer, born at Lun^ville, 
became a general under Napoleon and won 
fame for his reconstructions of Vauban’s 
fortifications and for his brilliant direction 
of the siege of Antwerp citadel in 1832. 

HAY, (1) Ian, pseud, of Maj. -General John 
Hay Beith (1876-1952), Scottish novelist and 
dramatist, educated at Fettes and Cambridge; 
he became a language master at his old 
school, served in the first World War and was 
awarded the Military Cross. His light 
popular novels, Pip (1907), A Safety Match 
(1911), A Knight on Wheels (1914), were 
followed by the war books The First Hundred 
Thousand (1915) and Carrying On (1917). 
Many novels and comedies followed, best 
known of the latter being Tilly of Bloomsbury 
(1919) and Housemaster (1936). He was 
director of Public Relations at the War Office 
(1938-41). 

(2) John (1838-1905), American statesman, 
born at Salem, Ind., and admitted to Hie 
Illinois bar in 1861, was assistant private 
secretary to President Lincoln, and during 
the war served for some months. He was 
secretary of legation at Paris (1865-67) and 
Madrid (1868-70), and chargi d"* affaires at 
Vienna (1867-68); on the staff of the New 
York Tribune (1870-75), and first assistant- 
secretary of state (1879-81). His Pike County 
Ballads (1871) include ‘ Little Breeches’ and 
‘ Jim Bludso he has also published 
Castilian Days (1871), The Bread-winner 
(anoil. 1883), and, with Nicolay, a Life of 
Lincoln (1891). In 1897 he became ambas-* 
sador to Btitain; in 1898 secretary of state 
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to President McKinley. See Life by T. 
Dennett (1934). 

(3) Lucy. See Carlisle (2). 

HAYDEN, Ferdinand Vandeveer (1829-87), 
American geologist, bora at Westfield, Mass., 
was employed in surveys in the north-west 
(1853-62). He served as Federal surgeon 
during the war, became professor of Geology 
in Pennsylvania University (1865-72) 
was subsequently connected with the U.b. 
geological survey. He was influential in 
obtaining the establishment of Yellowstone 
National Park. lonm 

HAYDN, hi'dn\ (1) Franz Joseph (1732-1809), 
Austrian composer of Croatian descent, 
born at Rohrau, Lower Austria, on April 1, 
the son of a wheelwright. Educated at the 
Cathedral Choir School of St Stephen s, 
Vienna, he earned his living initially by 
playing in street orchestras and teaching, but 
gained valuable experience from acting as 
accompanist and part-time valet to the famous 
Italian opera composer and singing teacher 
Porpora, and as musical director (1759-60) 
for Count von Morzin, who kept a small 
company of court musicians for whom 
Haydn wrote his earliest symphonies. His 
marriage in 1760 to the sharp-tempered 
Maria Anna Keller was unhappy. Entering 
the service of the Esterhazy family in 1761, 
he remained with them on and off, first at 
Eisenstadt and later at Esterhazy, until 1790. 
As musical director of a princely establish- 
ment his duties included the performance and 
composing of chamber and orchestral music, 
sacred music and opera for domestic con- 
sumption. T^ese favourable laboratory 
conditions led to a vast output, notable, 
technically, for Haydn’s development and 
near-standardization of the four movement 
string quartet and the ‘ classical ’ symphony, 
with sonata or ‘ first movement ’ form as a 
basic structural ingredient. This was to 
influence the whole course of European 
music. Though he himself rarely travelled 
during his Esterha^ period, his compositions 
gained an international reputation and were 
in demand in France, Germany, England, 
Spain and Italy, Retiring in fact though not 
in name from Esterhazy in 1790, he subse- 
quently paid two visits to London, sponsored 
by the violinist and impresario Salomon (q.v.), 
during which he directed performances of the 
specially commissioned ‘ Salomon ’ or “ Lon- 
don ’ Symphonies (Nos. 93-104). He was 
made a Doctor of Music of Oxford in 1791. 
During the closing years of his life in Vienna 
— he died on May 31, 1809 — ^his main works 
were The Creation, The Seasons and his final 
quartets. Though the most famous composer 
of his day, Haydn was quick to recognize the 
genius of the young Mozart, but was slower 
to appreciate the turbulent, questing spirit 
of Beethoven, who was his pupil in 1792. 
His spontaneity, melodiousness, faultless 
craftsmanship and a gift for both the expres- 
sion of high spirits and of gravity were 
strongly tinged in the 1770s by the prevailing 
Sturm and Drang atmosphere as well as 
by related personal problems. His output 
includes 104 symphonies, about 50 concertos, 
84 string quartets, 24 stage works, 12 masses, 
orchestral divertimenti, keyboard sonatas, 


and diverse chamber, choral, instrumental 
and vocal pieces. See studies by C. F. Pohi 
(Berlin 1875-87, completed by Botstiber 
1927), J. P. Larsen (1939), K. Geiringer 
0947), R. Hughes (1956) and H. C. Robbms 
Landon (1956). 

(2) Joseph (d. 1856), English compiler of 
the Dictionary of Dates (1841; 25th ed 
1910) and other works, died in London. 

(3) Michael (1737-1806), Austrian com- 
poser, brother of (1), born at Rohrau, was a 
cathedral chorister with Joseph in Vienna 
and ultimately became musical director and 
concert master to the Archbishop in Salzburg, 
where he remained until his death, having 
declined an offer of the post of assistant to 
his brother at Esterhazy. Though not up to 
Joseph’s standard, some of his compositions 
are of considerable merit and charm; and 
several of his church pieces and instrumental 
works are still performed. Weber was 
among his pupils. 

HAYDON, Benjamin Robert (i786-1846), 
English historical painter, bora at Plymouth, 
studied at the Royal Academy. In 1807 he 
exhibited Joseph and Mary resting on the 
Road to Egypt, and in 1809 after studying the 
Elgin Marbles, Dentatus, whose cold recep- 
tion by the Academy began the painter’s 
feud with that body. His Judgment of 
Solomon (1814) was probably his finest 
production. C/irisTs Entry into Jerusalem 
(1820) is in the Philadelphia Gallery. While 
he was painting The Raising of Lazarus (1823; 
Tate), he was arrested for debt, and he was 
never after free from financial embarrass- 
ments: this though he took to portrait- 
painting, though his Mock Election was 
purchased by George IV, though a public 
subscription was raised on his behalf, and 
though he delivered a series of lectures on 
painting and design (1836; published 1844). 
In 1832 Lord Grey commissioned The Reform 
Banquet and in 1834 the Duke of Sutherland 
bought his Cassandra. It was a bitter 
disappointment when he failed to gain 
employment on the decoration of the Houses 
of Parliament; under this and other vexations 
his mind gave way, and on June 20 he shot 
himself in his studio. His works are lofty 
in aim, but very unequal; his execution 
was seldom equal to his conception. See 
his Autobiography and Journals, ed. Tom 
Taylor (1853), ed. Aldous Huxley (1926), ed. 
A. P. D. Penrose (1927), ed. E. Blunden 
(1927); Correspondence and Table Talk, 

with a Memoir by his son (1876); and 
Lives by G. Paston (1905) and E. George 
(1948). 

HAYEK, Friedrich August von (1899- ), 

Austrian political economist, bom in Vienna, 
director of the Austrian Institute for Econ- 
omic Research (1927-31), lectured at Vienna 
(1929-31), when he was appointed Tooke 
professor of Economic Science at London 
(193 1-50). His Prices and Production (1931), 
Monetary Theory and the Trade Cycle (1933), 
&c., are in the Keynesian tradition. He was 
appointed to a professorship at Chicago m 
1950. His later works, The Road to Serfdom 
(1944), Individualism and Economic Order 
i (1948) and Essays on Individuality (1958), 
fl show an increasing concern for the problems 
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posed for individual values with increased 
economic control. 

m.YES, (1) Catharine (1690-1726), English 
murderess, was burnt for murdering her 
husband, a London carpenter. See 
Thackeray’s Catherine in Fraser's (1839-40). 

(2) Isaac Israel (1832-81), American Arctic 
explorer, born in Chester county, Penn., 
sailed as surgeon in the Kane expedition 
(1853-54); see his Arctic Boat-journey 
(I860). He conducted a second Arctic 
expedition (1860-61), and in 1869 a third one 
described in The Land of Desolation (1871). 
He served in the New York assembly for 
five years. 

(3) Rutherford Birchard (1822-93), 19lh 
president of the United States, was born at 
Delaware, Ohio, graduated at Kenyon 
College, Ohio, in 1842; and practised as a 
lawyer at Cincinnati (1849-61). In the civil 
war Hayes served with distinction, retiring as 
major-general. He was returned to congress 
from Ohio in 1865 and 1866, and governor in 
1867, 1869 and 1875. In 1876 he was 
Republican candidate for the presidency, the 
Democratic candidate being Samuel J. Tildcn. 
Some of the electoral votes being disputed, a 
commission gave them to Hayes, thus secur- 
ing him a majority. Under the Hayes 
administration the country recovered com- 
mercial prosperity. Features in his policy 
were reform of the civil service, the concili- 
ation of the southern states, and the resump- 
tion of specie pa>[ments; but the bill for the 
monetization of silver was carried against his 
veto. He died at Fremont, Ohio. See Lives 
by Stoddard (1889) and H. J. Eckenrode 
(1930). 

HAYLEY, WiUiam (1745-1820), English poet 
and writer, born at Chichester, wrote verse. 
Essays, plays, Lives of Milton and Romney, 
but his best was The Life of Cowper (1803). 
See his Memoirs (1823). 

HAYM, Rudolf, him (1821-1901), German 
author, born at Griinberg in Silesia, in 1848 
sat in the Frankfurt national assembly and 
became professor at Halle in I860. He wrote 
biographies of Humboldt (1856), Hegel 
(1857), Schopenhauer (1864), Herder (1877- 
1885) and Duncker (1891), and a monograph. 
Die romantische S chide (1870). 

HAYNAU, Julius Jakob, Baron von, hi' now 
(1786-1853), Austrian soldier, born at Casscl, 
entered the Austrian service in 1801, and 
gained notoriety during the Italian campaigns 
(1848-49) by his ruthless severity, especially 
at the capture of Brescia, where his hogging 
of women gained him the name of the 
‘ Hyaena of Brescia From the siege of 
Venice he was summoned to the supreme 
military command in Hungary in 1849; 
and his successes at Raab, Komorn and 
Szegedin did much to secure Austrian 
supremacy, though his atrocious severity 
excited the detestation of Europe. Appointed 
dictator of Hungary after its pacification, he 
was dismissed in 1850, and that same year in 
London was assaulted and severely handled 

Barclay & Perkins’s draymen. See the 
1TO)°^ by Schonhals (3rd ed. Vienna 

HAYNE, Robert Young (1791-1839), American 

statesman, born in South Carolina, was 


admitted to the bar in 1812, and served in 
the war with Great Britain. He became 
speaker of the state legislature and attorney- 
general of the state, and sat in the U.S. 
senate (1823-32). He opposed protection, 
and in 1832 supported the doctrine of Nulli- 
fication. South Carolina in 1832 adopted an 
ordinance of nullification, Hayne was elected 
governor, and the state prepared to resist the 
federal power by force of arms. A com- 
promise, however, was agreed to, and the 
ordinance was repealed. — His nephew, Paul 
Hamilton (1830-86), the ‘ Laureate of the 
South was born at Charleston, and died 
near Augusta, Ga. His war-songs, sonnets, 
&c., were collected in 1882. 

HAYNES, Eiwood (1857-1925), American 
inventor, constructed what is claimed to be 
the first American automobile (1893), 
preserved in the Smithsonian Institution. 
He also patented a number of alloys, includ- 
ing stainless steel (1919). 

HAYTER, Sir George (1792-1871), English 
portrait and historical painter, was born in 
London, and knighted in 1842. Several of 
his works, including Marriage of Queen 
Victoria, are in the Royal collection. 
HAYWARD, Abraham (1802-84), English 
essayist, was born at Wishford, Wiltshire, 
and called to the bar in 1832, He founded 
and edited the Law Magazine, and was made 
a_Q.C. in 1845. By his brilliant conversation, 
his whist-playing, and his artistic interest in 
‘ the art of dining ’ he delighted society 
almost down to his death. Many of his best 
articles wore reprinted in his Biographical 
and Critical Essays (1858-73) and Eminent 
Statesmen and Writers (1880). See his Select 
Correspondence (1886). 

HAYWOOD, Eliza, Fowler (c. 1693-1756), 
English novelist, born in London, deserted 
by her husband, became an actress and wrote 
a number of society novels, in which the 
characters resembled living persons so 
closely, names being thinly concealed by the 
use of asterisks, as to be libellous. Pope 
denounced her in the Ditnciad. Her works 
include Memoirs of a Certain Island ad/acent 
to Utopia (1725), The History of Jemmy and 
Jenny Jessamv (1753), &c. 

HAZLITT, William (1778-1830), English 
essayist, was born at Maidstone, April 10, the 
son of a Unitarian minister, who removed to 
Boston, U.S., in 1783, and to Wem in 
Shropshire in 1787. The boy was at fifteen 
sent to Hackney to study for the miniwStry, 
but had abandoned the notion when in 1798 
he met Coleridge, and by him was encouraged 
to write Principles of Human Action (1805). 
Having tried portrait-painting, he published 
in 1806 his Free Thoughts on Public Affairs, 
in 1807 his Reply to Malthus, and in 1812, 
coming up to London from Wintcrslow near 
Salisbury, found employment on the Morning 
Chronicle mxdi Examiner. From 1814 to 1830 
he contributed to the Edinburgh Review; his 
Round Table essays and Characters of 
Shakespeare's Plays appeared in 1817. 
Between 1818 and 1821 he delivered at the 
Surrey Institute his lectures on The English 
Poets, English Comic Writers, and Dramatic 
Literature of the Age of Elizabeth. His 
marriage with Sarah Stoddart in 1808 had 
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proved a failure and they got a divorce at 
Edinburgh in 1822. His essays in the 
London Magazine were afterwards republished 
in his Table Talk (1821) and Plain Speaker 
(1826). A passion for Sarah Walker, the 
daughter of a tailor with whom he lodged, 
found expression in the frantic Liber Amoris 
(1823). In 1824 he married a charming 
widow with £300 a year, who travelled with 
him to Italy, but left him for ever on the 
return journey. His Spirit of the Age^ or 
Contemporary Portraits appeared in 1825; 
his Life of Napoleon Bonaparte (1828-30). 
His last years darkened by ill-health and 
money difficulties, he died in London, 
September 18, with the words, ‘ Well, I’ve had 
a happy life ’. Hazlitt was one of the deadliest 
controversialists, a master of epigram and 
burning invective and withering irony. His 
style ranges from lively gossip to glowing 
rhapsody; the best of his work is in his later 
collections of essays. See the Memoirs (1867) 
and The HazUtts (1911) by his grandson, 
Birreli’s Hazlitt (1902), P. P. Howe’s authori- 
tative Life (1922, Penguin ed. 1956), C. M. 
Maclean’s Under Saturn (1943), Keynes’s 

Bihiiography (1931), and Schneider’s Aes- 
thetics of Wm. Hazlitt (1933). Hazlitt’s 
grandson, William Carew (1834—1913), com- 
piled and edited many works; see his Four 
Generations of a Literary Family (1897). 

HEAD, (1) Sir Edmund Walker, 8th Bart. 
(1805-6s), English administrator, born near 
Maidstone, was educated at Oriel College, 
O.xford, and became a fellow of Merton. 
After serving as poor-law commissioner, he 
vras lieutenant-governor of New Brunswick 
(1847-54), then govenor-general of Canada 
till 1861. He wrote on Spanish and French 
Painting (1847), Ballads (1868), &c. See 
Life by D. G. G. Kerr (1954). 

(2) Sir Francis Bond (1793-1875), English 
administrator, bom at the Hermitage near 
Rochester, entered the Royal Engineers, 
served at Waterloo, and as major retired 
in 1825. He was lieutenant-governor of 
Upper Canada (1835-37), where he suppres- 
sed an insurrection led by William Lyon 
Mackenzie, which heralded Lord Durham’s 
mission to Canada. He was created a baronet 
(1836). See Life by S. Jackman (1958). 

(3) Richard (c. 1637-86), English hack- 
writer, best known as the author of part i of 
The English Rogue (1665-71), the other three 
parts being by the bookseller Francis Kirk- 
man. Head was born in Ireland, and 
drowned at sea. 

HEALY, Timothy Michael (1855-1931), Irish 
Nationalist leader, born at Bantry in 1855, 
sat in parliament (1880-1918), headed in 
1890 the revolt against Parnell, and became 
an Independent Nationalist. First governor- 
general of the Irish Free State (1922-28). 

HEAPHY, Thomas (1775-1835), English 
portrait-painter, bom in London. His early 
works were mostly portraits, but from 1804 
he turned to water-colour. He accompanied 
the Duke of Wellington in the Peninsular 
War and painted a composite portrait of the 
Duke and his officers. He was one of the 
founders and first president of the Society of 
Brit^ Artists (1824),— His son Thomas 
(1813-73.) was also a portrait painter* 


HEARN, Lafcadio (1850-1904), American 
journalist of Greek-Irish parents, bom on the 
island of Leucadia, was trained as a journalist 
in the United States, became a naturalized 
Japanese and wrote enthusiastically on things 
Japanese. See Lives by E. B island (1907'i 
and V. McWilliams (1946). ^ 

HEARNE, Thomas (1678-1735), English 
antiquary, born at White Waltham, Berk- 
shire, graduated from St Edmund HaU 
Oxford, and in 1712 became second keeper 
to the Bodleian Library — a post he had to 
resign as a Jacobite in 1716. Among his 
forty-one works were Reliquiae Bodleianae 
(1703), Leland’s Itinerary (1710-12) and 
Collectanea (1715), Curious Discourses upon 
English Antiquities (1720); and the editions 
of Camden’s Annals (1717), William of 
Newburgh (1719), Fordun’s Scotichronicon 
(1722), Robert of Gloucester’s Chronicle 
(1724), and that of Fetor Langtoft (1725j. 
The Bibliotheca Hearniana was published in 
1848; Reliquiae Hearnianae^ by Philip Bliss, 
in 1857. See his autobiography in thQ Lives 
of Leland^ Heante, and Wood (1772), and 
Collections of Thomas Hearne (Oxford Hist. 
Soc. 1884 et seq. 11 vols.). 

HEARST, William Randolph (1863-1951), 
American newspaper owner, born at San 
Francisco, after studying at Harvard took 
over the San Francisco Examiner in 1867 
from his father. He revolutionized journal- 
ism by the introduction of banner headlines, 
lavish illustrations and other sensational 
methods, nicknamed by critics ‘ the yellow 
press ’. He took over the New York Journal 
(1895), trebled its circulation and made 
himself the head of a chain of newspapers 
and periodicals. A vigorous critic of 
Roosevelt, Churchill and Britain generally, 
he was unsuccessful in politics. See Life by 
J. K. Winkler (1928). 

HEATH, Neville George (1917-46), English 
murderer, born at Ilford, Essex, was thrice 
cashiered, from the R.A.F., R.A.S.C. and 
South African Air Force, before committing 
two notoriously brutal sexual murders in the 
summer of 1946 for which he was tried and 
executed on October 26. See his TriaU ed. 
Critchley (1951). 

HEATHCOAT, John (1783-1861), British 
inventor, bom near Derby, designed in 1808 
a machine for making lace and set up a 
factory in Nottingham which was destroyed 
in 1816 by the Luddites. He then moved his 
business to Tiverton in Devon, where it still 
prospers today. Heathcoat also invented 
ribbon- and net-making machinery. 

HEATHCOAT-AMORY. Sec Amory. 

HEATHFIELD, George Augustus Eliott 
Heathfield, 1st Baron (1717-90), British 
soldier, was born at Stobs in Roxburghshire, 
on Christmas Day 1717. He was educated 
at Leyden, the French military college of La 
Fere, and Woolwich, and served in the war 
of the Austrian succession and the Seven 
Years’ War and in Cuba (1762), returning 
lieutenant-general. When, in 1775, Britain 
became involved in hostilities with Spain, 
Eliott was sent out to Gibraltar. His heroic 
defence, from June 1779 to February 1783, 
ranks as one of the most memorable achieve- 
ments of British arms. He was in 1787 
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created Lord Healhfield, Baron of Gibraltar, established to crush a constitutional news- 
He died at Aix-la-Chapelle, July 6. See paper of the same title. As a member of 
TSrmyiVfzXQfs Siege of Gibraltar {11 S>S). the revolutionary council, he played a 

HEATON, Sir John Henniker (1848-1914), conspicuous part in the September massacres. 
English politician, born at Rochester, was He was on the commission appointed to 
TVip (1885-1910) and championed success- examine Marie Antoinette and brought up 
fully the penny postage rate within the British the trumped-up charge of incestuous practices 
Empire and including the United Stales. with the dauphin. He and his fellows v/ere 

HEAVISIDE, Oliver (1850-1925), English mainly instrumental in converting Notre 

^ysicist, was born in London, and died at Dame into a temple of Reason. But he 

Torquay! He made important advances in went too fast for Robespierre, who had him 

the study of electrical communications, and guillotined March 24. See Lives by Brunet 

Qneeested the existence of an ionized gaseous (Paris 1857) and D. Mater (1888). 
layer (Heaviside layer) capable of reflecting HECATAEtJS OF MILETUS, -tee' us {c. 550™ 
radio waves. 476 B.C.), Greek historian and geographer, 

IISBBEL, Friedrich (1813-63), German visited Greece, Thrace, Persia and parts of 

dramatist, was born at Wessclburen in Italy, Spain and Africa, and wrote the Tour 

Ditraarsh, studied in Hamburg from 1835 of the World. Of this and of his Histories, 

and after stays in Heidelberg, Munich, a prose version of Greek poetical legends, 

Copenhagen, settled in Vienna (1846). His only fragments remain. 

only contemporary play is Maria Magdalena HECHT, Ben, lieKHt (1894- ), American 

(1842), his favourite settings being of a writer, born in New York, author of many 

legendary, historical or biblical character, as novels, plays and film-scripts, from 1946 

Herodes und Marianne (1852) and his chiefly dedicated to the Zionist cause and 

masterpiece, the trilogy (1855-60), vilification of Britain as in A Flag is Born 

&c. Hebbelconstantly portrayed the inherent (1946). 

Hegelian conflict between individuality (in HECKEL, (1) Eridi (1883- ), German 

man, sclf-consciousness, in women, beauty) painter, a founder of the expressionist school, 
and humanity as a whole. See books by the Briicke (c. 1905) was born at Dobcln, 
Kuh (1907), T. M. Campbell (Boston 1919), Saxon 3 ^ and studied architecture before 

E. Purdie (1932), G. Wethly (1935) and turning to painting. He excelled in lilho- 

Hebbei’s (1887) and BrzV/c (1908). graphy and the woodcut, e.g. Self-portrait 

HEBER, Reginald (1783-1826), English divine (1917; Munich). His paintings include 

and hymn-writer, born at Malpas, Cheshire, Saxon Village (1908; Wuppertal). Vilified 
ill 1783, wrote his prize poem Palestine at by the Nazis, he stayed in Berlin and was 
Oxford (1803). Inducted into the family- professor at Karlsruhe (1949-56). 
living of Hodnet in Shropshire (1807), he was (2) Johaim Adam {c. 1812?-1877), German 
a frequent contributor to the Quarterly woodwind instrument maker, cstaDlishcd his 

Review, and in 1812 published a volume of own workshop at Bicbrich near Wiesbaden, 

Hymns. He was appointed Bampton in 1831 and with the guidance of a bassoon 

lecturer in 1815, a prebendary of St Asaph in player, Carl Almcnraeder (1786-1843), intro- 

1817, and preacher of Lincoln’s Inn in 1822. duced improvements in the structure and 

In 1823 he accepted the sec of Calcutta; but key-system of bassoons, which, when 

his episcopate was terminated by his sudden standardized, marked off the German from 

death at Trichinopoly. Ho published the French type. His son, Wilhelm (1856- 

sermons, A Journey through India, &c., and 1909), and grandsons, Wilhelm Hermann 

edited Jeremy Taylor’s Works (1822). As a (1879- ) and August (1880- 1914), carried 

poet, his fame rests upon Palestine and his on the business, which introduced several 

Hymns, which include ‘ Lord of Mercy and instrumental novelties such as the Hcckcl- 

of Might ‘From Greenland’s Icy Moun- phone (1903), which featured in Strauss’s 

tains ‘ Holy, Holy, Holy and ‘ The Son of Salome (1905), Hcckclphone-clarinel (1907), 

God goes forth to War See Lives by his &c. 

widow(1830)andG. Smith (1895).— His hall- HECKER, (1) Friedrich Karl Franz (1811-81), 
brother, Richard (1774-1833), was a famous German political agitator, born at Eichters- 

bibliomaniac. Allibone estimated his collcc- heim, Baden, became an advocate, headed 

tions in England and abroad at 146,827 vols. the republican movement of 1848, with a 

HEBERDEN, William, heb'- (1710-1801), band of revolutionists invaded Baden, but 

English physician, born in London, studied was defeated and fled to America. In the 

and practised in Cambridge, but in 1748 set civil war he commanded a brigade. Sec Life 

up in London. He distinguished chicken-pox by MacSorley (1952). 

from small-pox, described angina pectoris (2) Isaac Thomas (1819-88), American 
and prescribed treatment. He attended Dr founder of the Paulists, the son of New 

Johnson, was the last to write medical papers York Germans, passed from Brook Farm 

m Latin, was elected F.R.C.P. (1748) ahd socialism to Bohmonite mysticism, became a 

F. R.S. in 1749.— His son Williaiti (1767- Catholic (1844) and, after studies in England, 

1845) was also a physician. a Redemptorist Father. Claiming new 

IffiBERT, Jacques Rene, ay-bayr (1755-94), freedom, he was extruded from that order,? 

French revolutionary, nicknamed ‘ P^re but founded ‘ the Missionary lYiests of St 

Duchesne was born at Alengon. A servant Paul \ and greatly extended Catholicism in 

m Paris, he was dismissed more than once America. His ‘ Americanism ’ or tendency 

for embezzlement, but soon after the outbreak to democratize Catholicism created much 

01 the Revolution became a prominent controversy. See his The Church and the Agd 

Jacobin and editor of Le P^re Umhesne, (1888), and Life by Elliott (1898).* 
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HEDERICUS, or Hederich, Benjamin, -ree'- 
kus (1675-1748), German schoolmaster at 
Grossenhain in Saxony from 1705, in 1722 
published his Greek lexicon. 

HEDIN, Sven Anders von, hay-deen' (1865- 
1952), Swedish explorer and geographer, 
born at Stockholm, began in 1885 an impor- 
tant series of travels in^ Central Asia, par- 
ticularly in the Transhimalayas, the Gobi 
desert and Tibet of which he made the first 
detailed map (1908). He was made an 
Hon. K.C.I.E. in 1909, but his pro-German 
sympathies made him abandon this honour 
during World War I. In 1923 he journeyed 
round the world, organized meteorological 
stations, &c- His numerous books include 
My Life as Explorer (1925). 

HEDLEY, William (1770-1843), English 
inventor, a colliery ‘ viewer ’ and lessee, born 
at Newburn near Newcastle, who in 1813 
improved Trevithick’s locomotive. See Life 
by Archer (3rd ed. 1885). 

HEEM, Jan Davidsz de, haym {c. 1606-84), 
the greatest Dutch still-life painter, born at 
Utrecht, settled in Antwerp. His paintings 
are in most European galleries and in the 
United States. His son Cornells (1631-95) 
was also a painter. 

HEENAN. See Sayers (3) and Menken. 
HEEREN, Arnold Hermann Ludwig, hay'ren 
(1760-1842), German historian, born near 
Bremen, in 1787 became professor of 
Philosophy, and in 1801 of History, at 
Gottingen. His first great work was an 
economic history of the ancient world 
(1793-96; Eng. trans. 1833); he also wrote 
on the study of the classics since the Renais- 
sance (1797-1802), a history of the states of 
the ancient world (1799; trans. 1840), 
Political System of Europe and its Colonies 
(1800; trans. 1834), &c. His economic 
interpretation of history foreshadowed Marx 
and Engels. 

HEFELE, Karl Joseph von, hayfe-le (1800- 
1893), German Catholic church historian, 
bom at Unterkochen in Wiirttemberg, 
became in 1840 Catholic professor of Church 
History at Tubingen. He showed himself a 
dangerous enemy to the dogma of papal 
infallibility even after his consecration as 
bishop of Rottenburg in 1869 by his contri- 
butions to the Honorius controversy (1870). 
But in 1871 he submitted to the dogma with 
an explanation. He wrote on the conversion 
of south-west Germany (1837), Ximenes 
(1844; Eng. trans. 1860), church history 
(1864-65), &c.; his great work is the 
Konziliengeschichte ( 1855-74). 

HEGEL, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich, hay'~ 
(1770-1831), with Kant, whose system he 
modified, the greatest of the German idealist 
philosophers, born at Stuttgart, August 27, 
studied theology at Tubingen, where he met 
SchelUng and Holderlin (qq.v.), was family 
Beme (1793) and Frankfurt-am-Main 
(1796), and in 1801, as privatdozent at Jena, 
edited with Schelling the Kritische Journal der 
Philosophie (1802-03), in which he outlined 
ms system with its emphasis on reason rather 
than the romantic intuitionism of Schelling, 
which he attacked in the preface of his 
Phanomenologie des Geistes (1807) ‘The 
Phenomenology of the Mind ’ (tr. 1844). He 
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had been appointed to an extraordman- 
professorship at Jena, but the Nannw ^ 
^ctory there (1806) dosed the 
Hegel became editor of a Bamberg new^mT. 

and, from 1808 to 1816, headmastl? 
Nuremberg school, where he instructed 
unfortunate boys in a potted version of 
his, the rnost abstruse of all, philosophb 
systems. In his second great work, WmJl 
schaft der Logik (vol. i, 1812, ii ifiui 
‘Science of Logic’ (tr. 1829), he set’ out hk 
famous dialectical ‘ Logic ’ and in Enzykh 
pddie der philosophischen Wissenschaftp^ 
(1817) ‘Encyclopaedia of the PhilosoS 
Sciences , his tripartite system of logic 
philosophy of nature and of mind, repub’ 
hshed in 1821 with paragraphs of his students’ 
lecture notes added. The last was written in 
Heidelberg, where Hegel became professor 
in 1816. In 1818 he succeeded Fichte in 
Berlin and to his death was virtually dictator 
of German philosophical thinking. Inspired 
by the French Revolution in youth, rejoicing 
with Napoleon, that ‘ world soul in his 
victory over Prussia at Jena, his philosophv 
eventually turned him into a loyal supporter 
of that authoritarian state and a morbid hater 
of democratic measures, particularly the 
English Reform Bill. His political philosophy 
is set out in Philosophie des Rechts (1821), 
‘ The Philosophy of Right ’ (new tr. T. m! 
Knox 1942), and his lectures on the History 
of Philosophy, Philosophy of History and of 
Art, the last named an important contribution 
to aesthetics, were published posthumously. 
He died in a cholera epidemic. Hegel’s 
philosophy is a rationalization of his early 
mysticism, stimulated by Christian theology. 
He rejects the reality of finite and separate 
objects and minds in space and time, the 
Kantian ‘ thing-in-itself ’ and establishes 
without Spinoza’s dualism, an underlying, 
all-embracing unity, the Absolute. Only this 
rational whole is real and true. When we 
make statements or otherwise draw attention 
to a particular, we separate off this one 
aspect from the whole of reality, and this 
can therefore only be partially true. The 
evolutionary^ quest for greater unity and 
truth^ is achieved by the famous dialectic, 
positing something (thesis) denying it (anti- 
thesis) and combining the two half-truths in 
a synthesis which will contain necessarily a 
greater portion of truth in its complexity. 
Only the absolute is non-self-contradictory. 
It has something of the harmony of opposites 
of Heraclitus (q.v.). When applied as the 
underlying dynamic principle in the history 
of civilizations and of nations, it leads to 
plausible explanations, i.e. historicism, but 
bad history. Marx stood ‘ Hegel on the head ’ 
by making matter, not reason, the ultimate 
reality. For Hegel the rational whole has 
greater claim to reality than its parts. The 
group more reality than the individuals who 
compose it. This has become the justification 
of extremist authoritarian creeds from 
Fascism to Communism. Kierkegaard, who 
hated rationality and worshipped the indi- 
vidual, yet took over something of Hegel’s 
dialectic, which still survives in the existen- 
tialism of Heidegger and Sartre. Modified 
Hegelianism ruled under Bradley, Bosanquet, 
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fireen in Britain until the turn of the century, 
Shin its spell was eventually broken, by 
Sal positivism, James’s pragmatism, 
Se l’s logical atomism and finally by the 
Sstic approach of Moore and Wittgen- 
teta with their ruthless exposure of many 
!i»tar,hvsical tricks and claims. See German 
Uves by C Rosenkranz (1844) R. Haym 
r/q??! and H. Glockner in vol. i of his 
Iriition of Hegel’s works (1927-32), studies 
Sv F Caird (1883), J. G. Hibben (1902), on 
early thought by W DHthey (19061, 
parlv theological writings H. Nohl (}907), 

R Cro^ce (1910), J. M. E. M‘Taggart (1910), 
w T Stace (1924), G. R. G. Mure (1940), 
k' R Popper, The Open Society and Us 
Enemies, vol ii (1945), M. Plyppolite (1946) 
and J N. Findlay (1958). 

HEGESIPPUS, -jes'- (d. ,180), the earliest 
Christian church historian, was almost 
certainly a Jewish convert. He made a 
iourney by way of Corinth to Romo, and 
there compiled a list of the bishops of Rome 
m Anicetus (a.d. 156-167), so that he must 
have written his history about that period, 
it was entitled E'/vfi JVfetHoriczls of JEcclBsiosticcil 
Affairs, and unhappily survives only in a few 
fragments which Eusebius embodied in his 
own history. , -r* j 

HEIBERG, (1) Gunnar Edvard Rode, he i- 
bayr (1857-1929), Norwegian dramatist, 
essayist and critic, born at Christiania (Oslo). 
His principal plays, The Balcony (1894) and 
The Tragedy of Love (1904), are in the radical 
and rational tradition of Norwegian Utera- 

^^(2) Johan Ludvig, hVberk (1791-1860), a 
Danish dramatic poet, like his father, Peter 
Andreas (1758-1841). -rx • u 

(3) Johan Ludvig (1854-1928), Danish 
classical scholar, born at Aalborg, was 
simultaneously schoolmaster and professor 
of Classical Philology at Copenhagen (1896- 
1925). He edited a vast amount of Greek 
literature, especially the Greek mathemati- 
cians and medical writers. He was awarded 
an honorary Oxford doctorate and elected a 
corresponding member of the British Aca- 
demy in 1904. 

HEIDEGGER, Martin, ht- (1889- ), 

German philosopher, born at Messkirch in 
Baden, professor of Philosophy at Marburg 
(1923), succeeded Husserl at Freiburg (1929- 
1945), when he was retired for his connections 
with the Nazi regime, Heidegger began in 
his uncompleted main work Sein und Zeit 
(1927; tr. W. Brock 1949) from Husserl’s 
phenomenology an exhaustive ontological 
classification of ‘ Being ’ through the synthesis 
of the modes of human existence or Dasein, 
in which he was greatly influenced by the 
writings of Kierkegaard. He disclaimed, 
however, the title of existentialist, since he 
was not only concerned with personal 
existence and ethical choices but primarily 
with the ontological problem in general. 
Nevertheless, he has been a key influence in 
Sartre’s existentialism. Some British philo- 
sophers have found his linguistic innovations 
such as ‘ Nothing noths ’ insuperable. 
Translations of his other works, including 
his studies of the poet Holderlin, have been 
published under the collective titles Existence 
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and Being, ed. W. Brock (1949), and The 
Question of Being, Irans. W. Kluback and 
J. T. Wilde (1959). See studies A. de 
Waelhens (1946) and M. Grene (1958), anil 
H. J. Blackham, Six Existentialist Thinkers 
(1952). 

HEIDENSTAM, Verner von, he'id-en-stam 
(1859-1940), Swedish author and poet, born 
at Olshammer. He spent several years in 
southern Europe and the Middle East, and 
on his return published V allfart och Vandring- 
sdr {Pilgrimage and Years of Wandering'. 
1888). This volume of collected poems, in 
marked contrast to the prevalent naturalism 
of Swedish literature of the time, established 
Heidenstam as one of the leaders of the new 
romantic movement in Sweden. There 
followed Endymion (1889), Hans Alienus 
(1892) and Poems (1895), after which much 
of his work is dominated by national ideas; 
The Carlists (1897-98), Swedes and their 
Chieftains (1908), &c. He was awarded the 
Nobel prize for literature in 1916. 

HEIFETZ, Jascha, hlfets (1901- ), American 
violinist of Russo-Polish birth, born in Vilna. 
In 1910 he began studies under Auer at St 
Petersburg Conservatory, touring Russia, 
Germany and Scandinavia at the age of 
twelve. After the Russian Revolution he 
settled in the United States, becoming an 
American citizen in 1924. He first appeared 
in Britain in 1920. Among works com- 
missioned by him from leading composers is 
William Walton’s violin concerto. 

HEIJN, or Heyn, Piet, hJn (1578-1629), 
Dutch sailor, born at Dclfshaven, after an 
adventurous career became in 1623 vice- 
admiral under the Dutch East India Com- 
pany. In 1624 he defeated the Spaniards 
near San Salvador in Brazil, and again in 
1626 off Bahia, returning with an immense 
booty. In 1626 he captured the Spanish 
silver flotilla, valued at 12,000,000 guilders; 
in 1629 was made Admiral of Holland ; and 
on August 20 fell in a sea-fight against the 
privateers of Dunkirk. 

HEILBRON, Sir Ian Morris, /if/'- (1886-1959), 
Scottish chemist, born at Glasgow, professor 
of Organic Chemistry at Liverpool (1920), 
Manchester (1933) and at Imperial College, 
London (1938-49), was best known for his 
work on vitamins A and D. He was elected 
F.R.S. in 1931. 

HEILPRIN, Angelo (1853-1907), American 
geologist and explorer, born of Polish 
ancestry in Hungary, and brought in 1856 to 
America. In 1885 he became a professor of 
Geology at Philadelphia and collected data 
in the Americas, the Arctic regions and in 
North Africa for his Geological Evidences of 
Evolution (1888), &c. 

HEINE, Heinrich, htne (1797-1856), German 
poet and essayist, was born of Jewish parents 
at Dusseldorf, December 13. At seventeen 
he was sent to Frankfurt to learn banking, 
and next tried trading on his own account in 
Hamburg, but soon failed. In 1819 he went 
to Bonn; there, and at Berlin and Gottingen, 
he studied law, taking his doctor’s degree in 
1825. But his thoughts were given to poetry, 
At Berlin in 1821 he published Gedichte. 
which at once arrested attention. A second 
collection, Lyrisches Intermezzo, appeared in 
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1823. The first and second volumes of the 
Reisebilder were published (1826-27) and 
Das Buck der Lieder created excitement 
throughout Germany. These two works are 
Heme’s early masterpieces. Nearly all his 
writings are of an occasional nature — lyrical, ncauy. 
autobiographical, journalistic, polemical. In HEINEMANN, William (1863-1920) En^r ^ 
1825 he had himself baptized, simply to publisher, born at Surbiton, founded v! 

secure the rieht.c: nf Grerman citizenshin and a niihlishinp- bouse in T 


Civil Law (1733), the elements of Germ-, 
law (1735), and a Jus Naturae et gIIT 
(1737; Eng. trans. 1763).-His 
Johann Michaelis (1674-1722), a famnf’ 
Pr||cher in Halle, first studied seSs Sfr 
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secure the rights of German citizenship and a 
respectable standing. But by this step he 
only alienated the esteem of his own people. 
His revolutionary opinions remained insuper- 
able hindrances to his official employment in 
Germany. When his enthusiasm was roused 
by the July revolution in Paris, he hastened 
thither, going into a voluntary exile from 
which he never returned. Since 1825 he 
had travelled in England and Italy; he had 
worked on newspapers in Bavaria; and he 


* — ilu i.- ’ 7''*“ luunaed hi'- 

publishing house in London in 1890 and 
established its reputation with the works rTf 
Stevenson Kipling, H G. Wells, Galsworthy 
Somerset Maugham, Priestley, and others 
HEINICHEN, Johann David, 
g683-1729), German composer, born ! 
Krossuln, near Weissenfels, died at Dresden 
where he had been Kapellmeister since 1719 
He wrote many choral and chamber worh 
as well as operas and a manual on continun 
playing. 


wrote two more volumes of Reisebilder HEINKEL, Ernst, hui'kel (1888-1958^ 


(1830-31). The July revolution seems to 
have awakened seriousness in Heine. He 
turned from poetry to politics, and assumed 
the role of leader of the cosmopolitan 
democratic movement. One of his chief 
aims was to make the French and the 
Germans acquainted with one another’s 
intellectual and artistic achievements. Hence 
sprang the Franzdsiscke Zustdnde (1833), first 
printed in the Allgcmeine Zeitung; De 
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man aircraft engineer, born at Grunbach 
founded in 1922 the Heinkol works at 
Warnemiinde, making at first seaplanes and 
later bombers and fighters which achieved 

f?*"® He im 

(trans. 1956). 

HEINSE, Johann, hm'se (1749-1803), German 
romance- writer and poet, born in Thurineia 

See Life by 

Schober (1882). ^ 


lAllemagne (1835), the French version of HEINSIUS, hln'see-us, (1) Anthonv flfiai 

Die Romantische nnri Phil/^- inncw i . ^ 


Die Romantische ScliuJe (1836); and Philo- 
sophie und Literatur in Deutschland, part of 
the miscellaneous writings entitled Der Salon 
(4 vols. 1835-40). Heine was always an 
Ishmael — he would fight under nobody’s flag 
but his ovm. His ambiguous attitude and 
his attack on Borne (q.v.) brought down upon 
him the enmity of his revolutionary com- 
patriots. On the eve of a duel, which his 
book on Borne (1840) ultimately cost him, 
he married Eugenie Mirat (‘Mathilde’; d. 
1883), a Paris grisette, with whom he had 
been living seven years in free love. Then 
came his rich uncle Solomon’s death, and a 
quarrel with the family, because of their 
refusal to continue his annuity of 4000 
francs; but a compromise was effected in 
1847, and the annuity resumed. From 1848 
onwards he was confined to bed by spinal 
paralysis. He lingered on in excruciating 
pain, borne with heroic patience, until 
Februap^ 17. During these years of suffering 
he published Neue Gedichte and Deutschland, 
a satirical poem (1844); Atta Troll, the 
swan-song of romanticism’ (1847); a 
collection of poems, Romancero (1851); and 
three volumes of Vermischte Schriften (1854). 
See editions by Strodtmann (1861-66). 

1886-87), and Elster 
(1887), Strich (1924-31), and in French by 
himself (1852 e/ seq.); biographies by 
(3rd ed. 1884) and Karpeles, who 
edited Heines Autobiographic (1888; trans. 
1910); Heines Familienleben, by his nephew 
Baron von Embden (1892; trans. 1893)* 
and Lives by W. Sharp (1888), Stieand 
1875), Walter (1930) and Rose (1956) ® 

Gotmbrd^ek'tsee- 

"f German jurist, was professor 

g Halle (from 1713, and again from 1733). 
He published m Latin a Syntagma of Roman 
legal antiquities (1718), a history of the 


statesman, born at Delft, in 
1688 became Grand Pensionary of Holland 
and was the close friend of William III tof 
England). ^ 

(2) Daniel (1580-1655), Dutch classical 
scholar, born at Ghent, became professor at 
Leyden. He edited many Latin classics, and 
published Latin poems and orations.— His 
son, Nicolaas (1620-81), obtained distinction 
as a diplomatic agent and classical scholar 
HEINZ, Henry John, hints (1844-1919), 
American food manufacturer and packer 
born of German parents at Pittsburgh. At 
the age of eight he peddled produce from 
the family garden, and in 1876 became co- 
founder, with his brother and cousin, of 
F. & J. Heinz. The business was reorganized 
as H. J- Heinz Co. in 1888, and he was its 
president in 1 905-1 9. He invented the slogan 
‘57 varieties ’ in 1896, promoted the pure- 
food movement in the U.S., and was a pioneer 
m staff welfare work. See the biographical 
Number 57, by Stephen Potter 

\1 959)* 

HEISENBERG, Werner Karl, hVzen-berg 
(.1901- ), German theoretical physicist, born 
in Wurzburg, was educated at Munich and 
Gottingen, becoming professor of Physics 
at Leipzig (1927-41) and professor at Berlin 
director of the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute 
(1^41“45). From 1945 he has been director 
of the Max Planck Institute at Gottingen and 
was one of the seventeen signatories of the 
Declaration ’ of 1957 (see Hahn). 
With Born (q.v.) he developed quantum 
mechanics und formulated the revolutionary 
principle of indeterminacy in nuclear physics 
(1925). He was Nobel prize-man (1932), 
foreign-member of the Royal Society (1955) 
and Gifford Lecturer (1955-56). In 1958, he 
and Pauh announced the formulation of a 
unified field theory, which if established 
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remove the indeterminacy principle 

Conception of Nature 19 d 8 ).^ 

HELENA, the name of three samts : 

nWc 250-330), mother of the Roman 
amDeror Constantine, originally (according 
to St Ambrose) a tavern-keeper, a. native 
anparently of Bithynia. not of T rier or 
was first the mistress then the wi o o 
Smtantius Chlorus. to whom she bore 
rmstantine the Great. She early became a 
Christian, hut was not baptized till aUer the 
defeat of Maxentius. In 326, according to 
ttadition, she visited Jerusalem, and dis- 
covered tlie Holy Sepulchre and Ae cross. 

(I) the wife of the Russian Grand-duke 
lEor was baptized at Constantin 9 plo m 955. 
^(3) (fl. 12th century) was a native of West 

IffilJODORUS (fl. 3rd and 4th cent, a.p.), 
Sliest and best ot the Greek romance 
writers was born at Emesa in Syria, and 
wL a sophist. His Aethiopica narrates in 
poetic prose, at times with almost epic 
beauty and simplicity, the loves of Iheagcnes 

HEUOGABALUS, -gab'- (a.d. 204-222), 

Roman emperor, was born at Emesa. His 
real name was Varius Avitus Bassianus, but 
havini? when a child, been appointed high- 
nriest of the Syro-Phocnician sun-god 
Elagabal, he assumed the name of tluU clcity. 
Soon after the murder of caracalla (2 1 p. 
Heliogabalus was proclaimed emperor by the 
soldiers; he defeated his rival Maennus on 
the borders of Syria and Phoenicia in 218. 
His reign was infamous for his gluttony and 
debaucheries. He was murdered in an 
insurrection of the praetorians. See Lilc 
by Stuart Hay (1911). 

HELLER, Stephen (1815-88), Hungarian 
pianist and composer of Budapest, made his 
debut as a pianist at nine. From 1830, 
settling in Augsburg, he studied composition; 
in 1838 he removed to Paris, where he com- 
posed and taught until his death, i-lc wrote 
almost exclusively for the pianoforte; his 
works consist of sonatas, etudes, &c. See 
Life by Barbedelte (1876). 

HELMHOLTZ, Hermann von (1821“94), 
German physiologist and physicist, born at 
Potsdam, was successively professor of 
Physiology at Konigsberg (1849), Bonn 
(1855), Heidelberg (1858). _ In 1871 he 
became professor of Physics in Berlin. 
Ennobled 1883, he died at Charlottenburg. 
Helmholtz was equally distinguished in 
physiology, mathematics, and experimental 
and mathematical physics. His physiological 
works are principally connected with the eye, 
the ear, and the nervous system. His 
ophthalmoscope he invented after (1850) but 
independently of Babbage (q.v.). Of a semi- 
physical nature are his analysis of the 
spectrum, his explanation of vowel sounds, 
and his papers on the conservation^ of 
energy with reference to muscular ^ action. 
In physical science he is known by his paper 
on Conservation of Energy (1847); by two 
memoirs in Crelle’s Journal, on vortex- 
motion in fluids, and on the vibrations of air 
in open pipes, &c.; and by researches into 
the development of electric current within a 


galvanic battery. See books by M‘Klendrick 
(1899) and Konigsberger (trans. 1906). 
BELMONT, Jean Baptiste van (1577-1644), 
Flemish chemist, born at Brussels, studied 
medicine, mysticism and finally chemistry 
under the influence of Paracelsus. Van 
Hclmont first emphasized the use of the 
balance in chemistry, and by its means 
showed the indestructibility of matter in 
chemical changes. Flc devoted much study 
to gases, and invented the word gas. He 
was also the first to take the melting-point of 
ice and the boiling-point of water as standards 
for temperature. He first employed the term 
saturation to signify the combination of an 
acid with a base; and he was one of the 
earliest investigators of the chemistry of the 
Iluids of the human body. His works, en- 
titled Ortus Meclicinae, were often reprinted. 
Sec French monograph by Ronimelaere 
(1868) and a study by Redgrove (1922). — Flis 
youngest son, Franciscus Mcrcuriiis (1614-- 
1699), was a teacher of deaf-mutes. Sec 
French Life by Brocckx (1870). 

HELOISE. Sec Abelard. 

HELPMANN, Robert (1909- ), Australian 
dancer, actor and choreographer, born at 
Mount Gambicr, made his debut in Adelaide 
in 1923, joined Pavlova’s touring company 
in 1929 and in 1931 came to Britain to study 
under Ninclto dc Valois. Fie was first dancer 
of the newly founded Sadler’s Wells Ballet 
(1 933-50F A master of the mime, ho created 
with distinction the role of Master of Trc- 
gennis in the flaunted Ballroom (1934). 
His choreographic work, of which possibly 
Miracle in the Gorbals (1944), a modern 
parable set in Glasgow, is his best, includes 
certain fanciful and controversial ballet 
sequences in the highly popular film Red 
Shoes (1948) and Adam Zero. Sec Life by 
G. Anthony (1946) and study by C. Brahms 
(1943). 

HELPS, Sir Arthur (1813-75), English 
essayist and historian, born at Streatham, a 
Cambridge wrangler, became private sec- 
retary to the chancellor of the Exchequer 
and next to the Irish secretary. He wrote on 
historical, social and political topics, edited 
Prince Albert’s Speeches (1862) and Queen 
Victoria’s Journal of our Life in the Highlands 
(1868). In 1860 hb was appointed clerk to 
the privy-council and made C.B. in 1871 
and a K.C.B. in 1872. 

HELST, Bartholomiieus van der (c. 1611-70), 
Dutch painter, born at Haarlem, was joint- 
founder in 1653 of the painters’ guild of St 
Luke at Amsterdam, where he flourished as a 
portrait painter in the manner of Franz Hals. 
HELVETIUS, Claude Adrien, el-vay-syiis 
(1715-71), French philosopher, one of the 
Encyclopaedists, born at Paris, in 1738 was 
appointed a farmer- general, and became 
chamberlain to the queen’s household, 
associating much with the French philo- 
sophers of the day. In 1751 he withdrew 
to a small estate at Verb (Lo Pcrcho), where 
he spent his life in the education of his family, 
philanthropy and literary pursuits. In 1758 
appeared his De Resprit, in which he en- 
deavoured to prove that sensation is the 
source of all intellectual activity. It was 
denounced by the Sorbonn© and condemned 
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by the parliament of Paris to be publicly 
burnt. Everybody read it, and it was 
translated into the principal European 
tongues. His posthumous De Vhomme 
{nil) influenced Bentham (q.v.). His gifted 
wife (1719-1800) settled in 1771 at AuteuiL 
See Morley’s Diderot and the Encyclopaedists 
(1878), and French works by Avezac- 
Lavigne (1875), GuiUois (1894) and Keim 
(1907). 

HEPvIANS, Felicia Dorothea, nee Browne 
(1793-1835), English poetess, was born in 
Liverpool, and from 1800 was brought up 
near Abergele. In 1808-12 she published 
three volumes of poems, and in 1812 married 
an Irishman, Captain Hemans. Her principal 
works are The Siege of Valencia (1823), The 
Forest Sanctuary (1827), Records of Women 
(1828), Songs of the Affections (1830), but she 
is perhaps best remembered for the school- 
book perennial ‘ The boy stood on the 
burning deck ’ and ‘ The stately homes of 
England See complete edition of her 
works, with a memoir by her sister (1839). 

HEMINGWAY, Ernest Millar (1898- ), 

American author, bom at Oak Park, Illinois. 
A newspaper man, and by virtue of his era 
principally a war-correspondent, Hemingway 
emerged as a ‘ hard-boiled ’ character. His 
keen but narrow vision, his supreme gift of 
staccato, vernacular dialogue and technique 
of understatement heralded a revolution in 
English writing. The theme of most of his 
brilliant short stories and novels is that of 
physical courage. The latter include Torrents 
of Spring (1926), The Sun also Rises (1926), 
A Farewell to Arms (1929), For Whom the 
Bell Tolls (1940), on the Spanish Civil War, 
but it is only with the novella The Old Man 
and the Sea (1952) that Hemingway emerges 
with a deepened understanding of moral 
dignity. It won him a Pulitzer prize in 1953, 
and in 1954 he was awarded a Nobel prize. 
See Writers in Crisis by M. Geismar (1942); 
Life by John Atkins, Edmund Wilson, The 
Wound and the Bow (1941); and studies by 
C. Baker (1952) and C. A. Fenton (1955). 

HEMSTERHUIS, Tiberius, hem' ster-hoys 
(1685-1766), Dutch philologist, bom at 
Groningen, became professor of Greek at 
Franeker in 1720, and of Greek History at 
Leyden in 1740. He created a new school of 
Greek scholarship. His editions of the 
Onomasticon of Pollux (1706), of Lucian’s 
Select Dialogues (1708-32), and of Aristo- 
phanes’ Plutus (1744) are his chief works. 
See Ruhnken’s Elogium Hemsterhusii (1768). 
— His son, Frans (1721-90), philosopher and 
archaeologist, was born at Groningen, and 
died at The Hague. See French Life by 
Gmcker (1866) and German by E. Meyer 
(1893). 

HENCH, Philip Showalter (1896- ), Amer- 

ican physician, born at Pittsburgh in 1896. 
Head of the department of rheumatics at the 
Mayo Clinic (Rochester) from 1926, he 
discovered cortisone, and shared the Nobel 
prize for medicine in 1950 with Kendall and 
Reichstein. 

HENDERSON, ( 1 ) Alexander (c. 1583-1646), 
Scottish divine, born at Creich in Fife, and 
educated at St Andrews, in 1610 became 
professor there of Rhetoric and Philosophy, 


and about 1614 was presented by Archbishon 
Gladstanes to the living of Leuchars^ 
Embracing the popular cause, he is supposed 
to have had a great share in drawing up the 
National Covenant, and was moderator of 
the General Assembly at Glasgow in 1638 
which restored all its liberties to the Kirk of 
Scotland. Moderator in 1641 and in 1643 
he drafted the famous Solemn League and 
Covenant, and sat for three years in the 
Westminster Assembly. See Lives bv Aitnn 
(1836) and M‘Crie (1846). ^ 

( 2 ) Arthur (1863-1935), British Labour 
politician, born at Glasgow, was brought up 
in Newcastle, where he worked as an iron- 
moulder and became a lay-preacher. He 
helped to build up the Labour party of 
which he was chairman (1908-10, 1914 L 37 
1931-32), served in the Coalition Cabinets 
(1915-17), was home secretary (1924) 
foreign secretary (1929-31), when he refused 
together with the majority of the Labour 
party, to enter Ramsay MacDonald’s 
National Government (1931). A great 
crusader for general disarmament, he was 
president of the World Disarmament 
Conference (1932). See Life by Mrs M. A 
Hamilton (1938), and E. Jenkins, From 
Foundry to Foreign Office (1933). 

(3) George Hugh (1892-1949), Canadian 
mathematical physicist, with Bateson intro- 
duced a microphotometric method to deter- 
mine the age of rocks. 

(4) Sir Nevile Meyrick (1882-1942), British 
diplomat, born at Sedgwick, Sussex, was 
minister to Yugoslavia (1929-35), ambas- 
sador to the Argentine (1935-37), and 
thereafter to Germany until the outbreak of 
World War 11. See his Failure of a Mission 
(1940). 

(5) Thomas (1798-1844), Scottish astro- 
nomer, born at Dundee, was destined for 
the law but devoted his leisure hours to 
astronomical calculations. In 1831 he was 
appointed director of the Royal Observatory 
at the Cape of Good Hope. In 1832 he 
measured the parallax of the star, alpha 
Centauri. In 1834 he became first astro- 
nomer royal for Scotland. 

HENGIST (d. 488) and HORSA (d. 455), two 
brothers, said by Nennius and the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle to have led the first band of 
Teutoqic invaders to Britain. They landed 
from Jutland at Ebbsfleet in the Isle of 
Thanet in 449 to help King Vortigern against 
the Piets, and were rewarded with a gift of 
Thanet. Soon after they turned against 
Vortigern, but were defeated at Aylesford, 
where Horsa was slain. Hengist, however, 
is said to have conquered Kent. Both names 
mean ‘ horse ’. 

HENGSTENBERG, Ernst Wilhelm (1802-69), 
German Protestant theologian, was born at 
Frondenberg, Westphalia, and educated at 
Bonn. At first a rationalist, at Basel (1823) 
he passed to the opposite extreme, and 
thereafter as teacher, editor and author of 
many books, combated rationalism in every 
form, and sought to restore the orthodoxy 
of the 16th century. See Life by Bachmann 
and Schmalenbach (1876-92). 

HENLE, Friedrich Gustav Jakob, hen'le 
(1809-85), German anatomist, born at Furth, 
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held professorships at Berlin, Zurich and 
Heidelberg, discovered the tubules in the 
kidney which are named after him and 
wrote treatises on systematic anatomy. 
henlein, Konrad, hen'Un (1898-1945), 
leader of the Sudeten Germans in the agita- 
tion on the eve of the second World War 
leading in 1938 to Germany’s seizure of 
Sudetenland from Czechoslovakia, and in 
1939 to the institution of the German 
protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia and 
the dissolution of Czechoslovakia. Gauleiter 
of Sudetenland in 1938 and from 1939 civil 
commissioner for Bohemia, on Germany’s 
subsequent defeat in the war he committed 
suicide when in American hands. 

HENLEY, (1) John, ‘ Orator Henley ’ (1692- 
1756), English clergyman, born at Melton- 
Mowbray vicarage, studied at Cambridge, 
taught in the school of his native town, 
compiled a grammar of seven languages, 
The Complete Linguist (1719-21), and was 
ordained in 1716. In 1726, he set up an 
" oratory ’, to teach universal knowledge in 
week-day lectures and primitive Christianity 
in Sunday sermons, but his addresses were 
a medley of ribaldry and solemnity, wit and 
absurdity. His Oratory Transactions contain 
a Life of himself. 

(2) William Ernest (1849-1903), English 
poet, playwright, critic and editor, born at 
Gloucester. Crippled by tuberculosis, he 
spent months in Edinburgh Infirmary (1873- 
1875), where he wrote A Book of Verses 
(1888) which won him the friendship of R. L. 
Stevenson, with whom he collaborated in 
three plays, Deacon Brodk\ Beau Austin and 
Admiral Guinea. Other volumes of his verse, 
with its unusual rhymes and esoteric words, 
followed: The Song of the Sword (1892), 
Collected Poems (1898), For England's Sake 
(1900), Hawthorn and Lavender (1901) and 
A Song of Speed (1903). A pungent critic, 
he successfully edited the Magazine of Art, 
Scots Observer and worked on a dictionary 
of slang. See Lives by L. C. Cornford 
(1913), Buckley (Princeton 1945) and J. 
Connell (1949). 

HENNER, Jean Jacques, en-er (1829-1905), 
French painter, born in Alsace, best known 
for his religious subjects, portraits and 
nudes somewhat in the manner of Correggio, 
including Girl Reading in the Luxembourg. 
HENNINGSEN, Charles Frederick (1815-77), 
Anglo-Swedish soldier of fortune, born in 
England of Swedish parentage, served with 
the Carlists in Spain, with the Russians in 
Circassia, with Kossuth in liungary, and 
with Walker in Nicaragua. In the American 
civil war he commanded a Confederate 
brigade, and afterwards superintended the 
manufacture of Minie rifles. He wrote The 
White Slave (1845), The Fast and Future of 
Hungary (1852), &c. 

HENRIETTA ANNE, Duchess of Orleans 
(1644-70), fifth daughter of Charles I and 
Henrietta Maria (q.v.), who left her at Exeter, 
taken by the parliamentarians under Fairfax 
in April 1646, but three months afterwards, 
disguised as a French beggar-woman, her 
governess, Lady Dalkeith, escaped with 
her from Oatlands to Calais. Her mother 
brought her up a Catholic, In 1661 she was 


married to Louis XIV ’s only brother, Philip, 
Duke of Orleans. As Louis’s ambassadress 
in 1670 she wheedled Charles 11 into signing 
the secret treaty of Dover; and she had been 
back in France about a fortnight, when on 
June 30 she died, almost certainly of poison, 
but possibly without her husband’s cognis- 
ance. See Charles II and works there cited ; 
and Lives by Mme de la Fayette (1720; 
new cd. by Anatole France, 1882), Baillon 
(1887), Julia Cartwright (1893), and Barine’s 
Madame, Mere dii Regent (1909). 
HENRIETTA MARIA (1609-69), Queen of 
Charles I of England, born at the Louvre, 
the youngest child of Henry IV of France, 
whose assassination six months afterwards 
left her to the unwise upbringing of her 
mother, Marie de’ Medicis. A lovely little 
thing, bright of eye and wit, but spoilt and 
wayward, she was married in 1625 to Charles 
I. Her French attendants and Catholic 
beliefs made her extremely unpopular. In 
February 1642, under the threat of impeach- 
ment, she fled to Holland and raised funds 
for the royalist cause. A year later she 
landed at Bridlington, and met Charles near 
Edgchill. On April 3, 1644, they separated 
at Abingdon, never to meet. At Exeter, on 
June 16, she gave birth to Henrietta Anne 
(q.v.) and a fortnight later she was compelled 
to flee to France. The war of the Fronde 
(1648) reduced her temporarily to destitu- 
tion, despite the liberal allowance assigned 
to her. She paid two visits to England after 
the Restoration (1660-61, 1662-65). Sec 
Charles I and works there cited; Lives by 
Miss Taylor (1905), Miss Haynes (1912), 
Miss Carola Oman (1936); also Strickland’s 
Queens of England. 

HENRY, the name of eight kings of England: 

Henry I (1068-1135), youngest and only 
English-born son of William the Conqueror, 
was born traditionally at Selby. When war 
broke out between his brothers, William 
Rufus and Robert of Normandy, Henry 
helped the latter to defend Normandy; yet 
in the treaty which followed (1091) he was 
excluded from the succession. Immediately 
after William’s death (August 2, 1 100) Henry 
seized the royal treasure, and was elected 
king by the Witan. FIc issued a charter 
restoring the laws of Edward the Confessor 
and the Conqueror, recalled Anselm, and 
set about great and popular reforms in the 
administration of justice. He strengthened 
his position by a marriage with Eadgyth 
(Matilda), daughter of Malcolm of Scotland 
and Queen Margaret, who was descended 
from the old English royal house. Robert 
had been granted a pension of 3000 marks 
to resign his claim to the English crown, but 
(1 105-06) Henry made war against his badly- 
governed duchy; Robert was defeated at 
Tinchebrai, September 28, 1106, and was 
kept a prisoner for life (28 years). To hold 
Normandy Henry was obliged to wage nearly 
constant warfare. The French king took 
part with William, Robert’s youthful son; 
but the first war ended in the favourable 
peace of Gisors (1113); and in 1114 his 
daughter Matilda was married to the Emperor 
Henry V. The second war (1116-20) was 
marked by the defeat of the French king at 
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Noyon in 1 1 19, and Henry was able to satisfy 
tlie pops, v/ho succeeded in bringing about a 
peace. In 1120 Henry’s only legitimate son, 
William, was drowned on his way from 
Normandy to England. A fresh rebellion in 
Normandy ended in the battle of Bourg- 
theroulde (1124). In 1126 Matilda, now a 
widow, came back from Germany; Henry 
made the barons swear to receive her as Lady 
of England; and the same year she was 
married to Geoffrey Plantagenet, son of the 
Count of Anjou- Henry died near Rouen, 
December I, 1135, and the crowm was seized 
by his sister Adela’s son, Stephen of Blois. 
Henry I was posthumously styled Beauclerc, 
or the Scholar, in honour of his learning, 
which was considerable for a king in his age. 
Able he w'as, but crafty, consistent, passion- 
less in his policy, and often guilty of acts of 
cold-blooded cruelty. Law was administered 
during his reign with strictness, and the mass 
of his subjects reaped the blessings of his firm 
rule. See Freeman, Norman Conquest^ vol. v, 
H. W. C. Davis, England Under the Normans 
and Angevins (11th ed. 1937), G. Slocombc, 
Sons of the Conqueror (1960). 

Henry II (1133-89), the son of Matilda, 
Henry I’s daughter, and her second husband, 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, was born at Le Mans, 
March 5. At eighteen he was invested with 
the duchy of Normiandy, his mother’s 
heritage, and within a year became als 9 , by 
his father’s death, Count of Anjou; while in 

1152 his marriage with Eleanor of Aquitaine, 
the divorced wife of Louis VII, added Poitou 
and Guienne to his dominions. In January 

1153 he landed in England, and in November 
a treaty was agreed to whereby Henry was 
declared the successor of Stephen; he was 
crowned in 1154. He confirmed his grand- 
father’s laws, re-established the exchequer, 
banished the foreign mercenaries, demolished 
the hundreds of castles erected in Stephen’s 
reign, and recovered the royal estates. The 
whole of 1156 he spent in France, reducing 
his brother, Geoffrey of Nantes, who died in 
1158, and, having secured his territories, he 
spent the next five years warring and organiz- 
ing his possessions on the Continent. Henry’s 
object was that of all the Norman kings — to 
build up the royal power at the expense of 
the barons and of the church. From the 
barons his reforms met wdth little serious 
opposition; with the clergy he was less 
successful. To aid him in reducing the 
church to subjection, lie appointed his 
chancellor, Becket (q.v.), to the see of 
Canterbury. Henry compelled him and the 
other prelates to agree to the ‘ Constitutions 
of Clarendon but Becket proved a sturdy 
churchman, and the struggle between him 
and his monarch was terminated only by his 
murder. In 1174 Henry did penance at 
Becket’s tomb, but he ended by bringing the 
church to subordination in civil matters. 
Meanwhile he organized an expedition to 
Ireland. The English pope Adrian IV had 
in 1155 given Henry authority over the entire 
island; and a number of Norman-Welsh 
knights had gained a footing in the country — 
among them Richard de Clare, Earl of 
Pembroke, nicknamed Strongbow, who in 
1170 married the heiress of Leinster and 


assumed rule as the Earl of Leinster. Henry 
was jealous at the rise of a powerful feuaal 
baronage in Ireland, and during his stav 
there (1171-72) he broke the power of 
Strongbow and the other nobles. In 1185 
Prince John was appointed king of Ireland 
But before the end of 1186 he was driven 
from the country, and all was left in confusion 
The eldest of Henry’s sons had died in 
childhood; the second, Henry, born in II 55 
was crowned as his father’s associate and 
successor in 1170. In 1173, incited by their 
jealous mother, Queen Eleanor, the prince 
and his brother Richard rebelled against 
their father, and their cause was espoused by 
the kings of France and Scotland. The latter 
William the Lion, was ravaging the north of 
England when he was taken prisoner at 
Alnwick in 1174, and to obtain his liberty 
he submitted to do homage to Henry. In a 
few months Flenry had re-established his 
authority in all his dominions. During a 
second rebellion Prince Henry died; and in 
1185 Geoffrey, the next son, was killed in a 
tournament at Paris. In 1188, while Henry 
was engaged in a war with Philip of France, 
Richard joined the French king; and in 1189’ 
Henry, having lost Le Mans and the chief 
castles of Maine, agreed to a treaty of peace 
granting an indemnity to the followers of 
Richard. The sight of the name of his 
favourite son John in the list broke his heart; 
he died at Chinon July 6 . On the whole, 
Henry was an able and enlightened sovereign, 
a clear-headed, unprincipled politician, and 
an able general; his reign was one of great 
legal reforms. Fair Rosamond (see Clif- 
ford) was said to have borne him two sons, 
William Longsword, Earl of Salisbury, and 
Geoffrey, Archbishop of York, but this is 
improbable. See Lives by Mrs Green (1888) 
and Salzmann (1919), and Ramsay’s Angevin 
Empire (1903). 

Henry III (1207-72), was born at Win- 
chester, October 1, and succeeded his father, 
King John, in 1216. In 1227 he declared 
himself of age; in 1232 he deprived Hubert 
de Burgh, who had ruled as regent and 
justiciary, of all his offices; and in 1234 he 
took the administration into his own hands. 
A war with France cost him Poitou, and 
might have cost him all his continental 
possessions but for the generosity of Louis IX. 
He reissued the Great Charter, with omis- 
sions; and he confirmed it more than once 
as a condition of a money grant. He was 
beset with favourites; his misrule and 
extortion roused all classes, and in 1258 
parliament, headed by his brother-in-law, 
Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, forced 
him to agree to the Provisions of Oxford, 
transferring his power to a commission of 
barons. But disunion among the barons 
enabled Henry to repudiate his oath, and 
after a brief war (1263) the matter was 
referred to Louis of France, who annulled 
the Provisions. De Montfort and his parly 
took up arms against the king, defeated him, 
made him prisoner at Lewes (1264), and 
forced him to the humiliating agreement 
called the Mise of Lewes. Earl Simon then 
summoned parliament (January 1265), the 
first in which boroughs were represented. 
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Within a year the Earl of Gloucester deserted of Henry IV by Mary dc Bohun, and in 1399 
Montfort, and, with Prince Edward, defeated was created Prince of Wales. From 1401 to 
and slew Montfort (q.v.) at Evesham (1265). 1408 he was engaged against Glendower and 

Henry died November 16, 1272. See Free- the Welsh rebels; in 1409 he became constable 
man and Stubbs; works by Miss Norgate of Dover, and in 1410 captain of Calais. To 
(1912), Margt. A. Hennings (1924); Ramsay’s this time belong the exaggerated stories of 
Dawn of the Constitution (1908), R. F. his wild youth. He was crowned on April 10, 
TxeittimQ,The BaronialJPlan of Reform (1932), 1413, and at the outset of his reign liberated 

and study by F. M. Powicke (1947). the young Earl of March, the true heir to the 

Henry FV (1367-1413), the first kirig of the crown, restored Flotspur’s son to his father’s 
House of Lancaster, was born April 3, the lands and honours, and had Richard IPs 
son of John of Gaunt, and was surnamed body buried in Westminster. The great 
Bolingbroke, from his birthplace in Lincoln- effort of his reign was an attempted conquest 
shire. His father was fourth son of Edward of France; and in 1414 he demanded the 
III, his mother daughter of Duke Henry of French crown, to which he seems to have 
Lancaster. In 1386 Henry married the rich believed that he had a valid claim through 
heiress, Mary de Bohun, In 1397 he sup- his great-grandfather, Edward III. In 
ported Richard II against the Duke of August 1415 he sailed with a great army, and 
Gloucester, and was created Duke 9! on September 22 took Harfleur. On October 
Hereford; in 1398 he was banished, and in 25, at Agincourt, he gained a battle against 
1399, when his father died, his estates were such odds as to make his victory one of the 
declared forfeit to Richard, in July Henry most notable in history. Two years after he 
landed at Ravenspur in Yorkshire; on again invaded France, and by the end of 1418 
September 29 he induced Richard, deserted Normandy was once more subject to the 
and betrayed, to sign a renunciation of his English crown. In 1420 was concluded the 
claims; thereupon ho had himself crowned; ‘perpetual peace’ of Troyes, under which 
and four months later Richard died, of Henry was recognized as regent and ‘ heir of 
starvation probably, in Pontefract Castle, France and married the French king’s 
February 1400. During Henry’s reign daughter, Catharine of Valois (q.v.). In 
rebellion and lawlessness were rife, and February 1421 ho look his young queen to 
frequent descents were made upon the coast England to be crowned; but in a month he 
by expeditions from France. The king’s was recalled by nows of the defeat at Bauge 
movements were constantly hampered for ofhis brother, the Duke of Clarence. Henry’s 
want of money, and ‘ war treasurers ’ were wonted success was attending him, when he 
ultimately appointed by the impatient was seized with illness, and died at Vincennes, 
Commons to watch the disbursement of the August 31, leaving an infant to succeed him. 
sums voted. In 1404 parliament proposed Henry was devout, just, and pure of life; yet 
to confiscate the property of the clergy; but his religion did not make him merciful to a 
Henry not only discountenanced all such conquered enemy; and he persecuted the 
proposals, but permitted severe enactments Lollards. See Works cited at Henry IV; 
against heretics. In 1401 William Chatrys and books by Wylie (1914-29), Mowat 
was burnt for heresy at Smithficld. Under (1920), Newhall (1924), E. F. Jacob (1947), 
Owen Glendower the Welsh maintained their and study by V/ylie and Waugh (1914-29). 
independence throughout this reign. Scot- Henry VI (1421-71), only child of Henry V 
land Henry invaded in 1400, besieging and Catharine of France, was born at 
Edinburgh Castle until compelled by famine Windsor, December 6. During his minority 
to retire. In 1402, while Henry was engaged his uncle, the Duke of Bedford, was appointed 
against the Welsh, the Scots invaded Nor- to govern France, and another uncle, 
thumberland; but they were encountered Flumphrey, Duke of Gloucester, to be 
by the Earl of Northumberland and his son protector of England, with a council appoin- 
Harry Percy, and were defeated (September ted by parliament. In France, the incapable 
14) at Humbleton (or Flomildon), whore Charles VI having died, the dauphin assumed 
Douglas was taken prisoner. Harry Percy the title of Charles VH, but his army was 
(Hotspur) and his house shortly after leagued almost annihilated by the English at Verneuii 
with Douglas and Glendower against Henry; (1424). In 1429 the siege of Orleans was 
but the king met the Percies at Shrewsbury raised by the French, inspired by Joan of Arc, 
(July 21, 1403), where they were utterly and after this the English power declined 
defeated, Hotspur slain, and Douglas again steadily. Henry was crowned king of 
taken prisoner. In 1046 Prince James of England in 1429, and king of France at Paris 
Scotland (afterwards James I) was captured in 1431. Bedford, the only great English 
on his way to France, and was detained and leader, died in 1435; Paris was recovered 
educated in England. The civil wars in by the dauphin in 1436, Normandy was lost 
France gave Henry an opportunity to send in 1450; and in 1453 the English were 
two expeditions (1411-12) thither; but in his expelled from all France (Calais excepted). 
later years he was a chronic invalid, afflicted In 1445 Henry married the strong-minded 
with epileptic fits. He died in the Jerusalem Margaret of Anjou; in 1447 the Beaufort 
Chamber at V/estminster, March 20. See party and she had, Gloucester arrested for 
Stubbs, vol. iii; Gairdner’s Houses of treason; and five days later he was found 
Lancaster and York (1874); Ramsay’s dead in his bed, but there is no proof that he 
Lancaster and York (1892); Wylie’s England was murdered. Jack Cade (q.v.) obtained 
under Henry IV (1898). temporary possession of London, but was 

Henry V (1387 1422), was born at Mon- soon captured and executed. As a descendant 
mouth, August 9, the eldest of the six children of Lionel, Duke of Clarence, Edward Ill's 
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third son, Richard, Duke of York, had a 
better title to the crown than Henry; in 1454, 
during the latter’s mental lapse, he was 
appointed protector by parliament. On the 
kmg’s recovery York levied an arrny to 
maintain his power, and at St Albaps (1455) 
the Yorkists were victors and the king taken 
prisoner. This was the first of twelve battles 
between the Houses of York and Lancaster 
in the Wars of the Roses. A return of Henry s 
disorder made York again protector in 1455- 
1456; and on his recovery Henry vainly 
strove to maintain peace between the 
factions. Margaret headed the Lancastrian 
forces; but in 1461 Edward IV was pro- 
claimed king, and in 1465 Henry was captured 
and committed to the Tower. In 1470 
Warwick restored him to the throne, but 
six months after he was again in Edward^s 
hands; and at Tewkesbury (May 4, 1471) his 
son was slain and Margaret (q.v.) taken 
prisoner. Edward returned to London on 
May 21 ; and that night Henry was murdered. 
Henry, the ‘ royal saint ’, founded Eton and 
King’s College, Cambridge. See Stubbs, 
Gairdner’s Lancaster and York^ and his 
introduction to the Paston Letters (1872); 
Blacman’s Life (c. 1510; trans. 1919); and a 
work by Gasquet (1923). 

Henry VH (1457-1509), father of Henry 
Vin, born at Pembroke Castle on January 28, 
the grandson of that Owen Tudor who 
married Queen Catharine, widow of Henry V, 
was the founder of the Tudor dynasty; his 
mother, a great-granddaughter of John of 
Gaunt, ranking as the lineal descendant of 
the House of Lancaster. After the Lancast- 
rian defeat at Tewkesbury Henry was whisked 
away to Brittany, where all the Yorkist 
attempts on his life and liberty were frus- 
trated. On Au^st 1, 1485, Henry landed, un- 
opposed, at Milford Haven. After the death 
of Richard ‘ Crookback’ on Bos worth Field, 
Parliament assented in Henry’s assumption 
of the regal title. As monarch, his undeviat- 
ing policy was to restore peace and prosperity 
to a war-worn and impoverished land; an 
aim which his marriage of reconciliation with 
Elizabeth of York materially advanced. 
Minor Yorkist revolts, like the pretensions 
of such pinchbeck claimants to the throne as 
Lambert Simnel and Perkin Warbeck, were 
firmly dealt with; but Henry’s policy in 
general was mercantilist and pacific, as was 
demonstrated by his readiness to conclude 
peace with France for a promised indemnity 
of £149,000. With the self-immolation of 
the feudal aristocracy in the recent war, the 
matrix of power had shifted from the castle 
to the bourse; and Henry’s ship-building 
subsidies expanded his mercantile marine 
while giving him first call on craft speedily 
convertible into warships. The marriage of 
Henry’s heir to Catharine of Aragon cemen- 
ted ^ an alliance with Spain that largely 
nulhfied the soaring aspirations of France; 
while long-nursed Caledonian enmity was 
imdermined when James IV of Scotland wed 
the ‘ Huckster King’s ’ daughter Margaret. 
A widower after 1503, Henry’s design to 
further his policy by remarriage was cut short 
by his death in 1509. His personal fortune 
of over a million and a half reflected the 


commercial prosperity his prudent policy had 
restored to the realm. See works by Hallam 
(1827), Bacon (1622), Tcmperley (1918) 
Pickthorn (1934), and Pollard’s Peign of 
Henry VII ^ 

Henry VIII (1491-1547), second son of the 
above, born at Greenwich, June 28, ascended 
the throne in 1509. During the first years 
of his reign he held a place in the hearts of 
his people. In his earlier manhood he was 
accounted the handsomest and most accom- 
plished prince of his time; and his accession 
to the throne was hailed by such men as 
Colet, Erasmus and More. Seven weeks 
later Henry married Catharine of Aragon, 
his brother Arthur’s widow — a step of 
tremendous consequence. As a member of 
the Holy League, formed by the pope and 
Spain against Louis XII, he in 1512 invaded 
France, and next year won the so-called 
Battle of Spurs, and captured Terouenne 
and Tournay. During his absence a greater 
triumph was gained in the defeat of the 
Scots at Flodden. It was in this French war 
that Wolsey became prominent. So early as 
1514 he was, after the king, the first man in 
the country. The chief aim of Wolsey and 
Ms master was to hold in equipoise France 
and Spain, and to win for England as arbiter 
an importance to which her own resources 
hardly entitled her. The support of England 
was accordingly till 1525 given to Spain 
against France. The struggle between 
Charles V and Francis proceeded with 
varying success till, in 1525, Francis was 
brought to the verge of ruin by his defeat and 
capture at Pavia. As the ascendancy thus 
gained by the emperor endangered the 
balance of power, England was now thrown 
into alliance with France. In 1521 the Duke 
of Buckingham, a descendant of Edward III, 
was executed on an almost groundless charge 
of treason. The same year Henry published 
his famous book on the Sacraments in reply 
to Luther, and received from Pope Leo X 
the title borne by all Henry’s successors, 

‘ Defender of the Faith To enable him to 
play his part in continental affairs, Henry had 
frequent need of heavy supplies; and Wolsey 
took on himself all the odium of excessive 
taxation. Wolsey made himself still further 
odious by the suppression of all monasteries 
with less than seven inmates, devoting the 
revenues to educational purposes. In 1525 
Henry’s expensive foreign policy again 
brought him into straits, and Wolsey pro- 
posed an illegal tax, the Amicable Loan; 
it met with the strongest opposition,, and 
Wolsey was forced to abandon it. The 
turning-point in Henry’s reign is the moment 
when he determined that his marriage with 
Catharine of Aragon must be nullified. All 
her children, except Mary, had died in 
infancy, and Henry professed to see in this 
the judgment of Heaven on an unnatural 
alliance; any doubt of the legitimacy of 
Mary might lead to a renewal of the civil 
wars; further, Henry had set his affections 
on Anne Boleyn, a niece of the Duke of 
Norfolk. Pope Clement VII was at first 
disposed to humour Henry, and in 1528 sent 
Cardinal Campeggio to England to try the 
validity of the marriage. The visit settled 
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nothing; and the pope, under pressure from 
the emperor, revoked the case to the Roman 
curia. This proved the ruin of Wolsey, who 
now found himself without a friend at home 
or abroad. In 1529 he was stripped of his 
goods and honours, and dismissed in disgrace; 
next year he was summoned to London on a 
charge of high treason, but died on the way. 
Despite the coldness of the pope, Henry was 
as determined as ever on the divorce, and by 
humbling the clergy he thought he could 
bring the pope to terms. In 1531 the whole 
body of the clergy, on the same grounds as 
Wolsey, were declared guilty of treason under 
the law of praemunire, and purchased pardon 
only by the payment of £118,840. He 
extorted from them his recognition as 
‘ protector and supreme head of the church 
and clergy of England and in 1532 abolished 
the annates paid to the pope. Sir Thomas 
More, who had succeeded to the chancellor- 
ship, and who saw the inevitable end of 
Henry’s policy, prayed to be relieved of the 
Great Seal. In further defiance of Rome, 
Henry (1533) was privately married to 
Anne Boleyn. In 1534 it was enacted that all 
bishops should be appointed by a congd 
d'ilire from the crown, and that all recourse 
to the bishop of Rome should be illegal. It 
was also enacted that the king’s marriage 
with Catharine was invalid, that the suc- 
cession to the crown should lie with the issue 
of Henry’s marriage with Anne Boleyn, and 
that the king was the sole supreme head of 
the Church of England. To this last act 
Bishop Fisher and Sir Thomas More refused 
to swear, and both were executed next year. 
The supporters of Luther were treated with 
the same severity as those of the old church 
who refused to acknowledge the king in the 
place of the pope. To show that his quarrel 
was with the pope and not the church, and to 
proclaim his soundness in doctrine, Henry 
ordered (1537) the publication of the Bishops' 
Book or the Institution of a Christian Man, 
strictly orthodox save on the headship of the 
pope. In the famous Statute of the Six 
Articles, known as the Bloody Statute, all 
the fundamental doctrines of the Church of 
Rome are insisted on, with the severest 
penalties, as necessary articles of belief 
(1539). In 1535 Henry appointed a com- 
mission under Thomas Cromwell to report 
on the state of the monasteries for the 
guidance of parliament; and the document 
seemed to justify the most drastic dealing. 
An act was passed for the suppression of all 
monasteries with a revenue under £200 a year 
— a high-handed and unpopular step. This, 
together with the fact that everywhere there 
was much misery by reason of the land being 
extensively converted from agricultural to 
pastoral purposes, caused, the year after the 
suppression of the smaller monasteries, a 
formidable insurrection in the northern 
counties, known as the Pilgrimage of Grace. 
The revolt was crushed, and Henry next 
(1536) suppressed all the remaining monas- 
teries. |The bulk of the revenues passed to 
the crown and to those who had made them- 
selves useful to the king. In 1536 Queen 
Catharine died, and the same year Anne 
Boleyn herself was executed for infidelity. 


The day after her execution Henry was 
betrothed to Jane Seymour (c. 1509-37), who 
died leaving a son, afterwards Edward VI. 
Anne of Cleves was chosen as the king’s 
fourth wife, in the hope of attaching the 
Protestant interest of Germany. Anne’s 
personal appearance proved so little to 
Henry’s taste that he consented to the mar- 
riage only on the condition that a divorce 
should follow speedily. Cromwell had made 
himself as generally detested as Wolsey. It 
was mainly through his action that Anne had 
been brought forward, and his enemies used 
Henry’s indignation to effect his ruin. 
Accused of high treason by the Duke of 
Norfolk, he was executed on a bill of attain- 
der, without a trial (1540); and Henry 
married Catharine Howard, another niece 
of the Catholic Duke of Norfolk. Before two 
years had passed Catharine suffered the 
same fate as Anne Boleyn, on the same charge, 
and in July 1 543 Henry married his sixth wife, 
Catharine Parr, widow of Lord Latfmer, who 
was happy enough to survive him. During 
all these years Henry’s interest in the struggle 
between Francis and the emperor had been 
kept alive by the intrigues of France in 
Scotland. At length Henry and Francis 
concluded a peace (1546), of which Scotland 
also had the benefit. The execution of the 
young Earl of Surrey, son of the Duke of 
Norfolk, on a charge of high treason, com- 
pletes the long list of the judicial murders of 
Henry’s reign. Norfolk himself was saved 
from the same fate only by the death of 
Henry himself, January 28. Henry is apt to 
be judged simply as an unnatural monster, 
influenced by motives of cruelty and lust. 
Yet from first to last he was popular with 
his people, and he inspired the most devoted 
affection of those in immediate contact with 
him. In point of personal morals he was pure 
compared with Francis and James V of 
Scotland; even xn the shedding of blood he 
was merciful compared with Francis. Only 
a prince of the most imperious will could 
have effected the great ecclesiastical revolu- 
tion. See Fronde’s History of England (vols. 
i-iv). Brewer’s Henry VIII (ed. Gairdner, 
1884), Creighton’s Wolsey (1888), Gasquet’s 
Dissolution of the English Monasteries (1889), 
A. F. Pollard’s Henry VIII (1902), Martin 
Hume’s Wives of Henry VIII (1905), H, A. L. 
Vhhax, Political History, 1485-1547 (1910), 
and Pickthorn, Early Tudor Government 
(1934). 

HENRY, the name of four Kings of France: 

Henry I (1008-60), son of Robert 11, 
ascended the throne in 1031 and was involved 
in struggles with Normandy and with 
Burgundy, which he had unwisely granted to 
his rival brother Robert. 

Henry II (1519-59), father of Henry III, 
born March 31, married Catharine de’ 
Medici in 1533, and succeeded his father, 
Francis I, in 1547. Immediately after his 
accession he proceeded to oppress his 
Protestant subjects. Through the influence 
of the Guises he formed an alliance with 
Scotland, and declared war against England, 
which ended in 1558 with the taking of 
Calais, after that city had been 210 years an 
English possession. In 1552 he formed 
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alliances with, the German Reformers, and 
sent an army to aid Maurice of Saxony 
against the emperor. His troops captured 
Toul and Verdun, while Montmorency seized 
Metz. In 1557 Guise’s design to conquer 
Naples was frustrated by the generalship of 
Alva, whilst in the Low Countries Mont- 
morency sustained a crushing defeat at St 
Quentin. These reverses were followed by 
the treaty of Cateau-Cambresis (1559). 
Shortly afterwards Henry was accidentally 
wounded in a tournament by Montgomery, a 
Scottish nobleman, and died July 10. See 
works by Barre-Duparcq (1887), Bourgiez 
(1891), H. N. Williams (1910). 

Henry HI (1551-89), third son of the above, 
was bom September 19. In 1569 he gained 
victories over the Protestants at Jariiac and 
Moncontour, and he took an active share in 
the massacre of St Bartholomew. In 1573 
the intrigues of the queen-regent secured his 
election to the crown of Poland ; but in 1575 
he succeeded his brother, Charles IX, on the 
French throne. His reign was a period of 
almost incessant civil war between Huguenots 
and Catholics, the Duke of Guise having 
formed the Holy League to assert the 
supremacy of Catholicism and secure the 
reversion of the throne to the Guises. Henry 
showed fickleness and want of courage in his 
public conduct; and in private his life was 
spent in an alternation of dissolute excesses 
and wild outbreaks of religious fanaticism. 
In 1588 the assassination of the Duke of 
Guise roused the Catholics to the utmost 
pitch of exasperation; Henry threw himself 
into the arms of Henry of Navarre, and the 
two marched upon Paris at the head of a 
Huguenot army. But on August 1 Henry 
was stabbed by a fanatical Dominican named 
Jacques Clement; he died, the last of the 
House of Valois, on the following day, 
nominating Henry of Navarre as his suc- 
cessor. See Freer’s /// (1858). 

Henry IV (1553-1610), king of France and 
Navarre, was born at Pau, December 13, 
third son of Antoine de Bourbon and Jeanne 
d’Albret, heiress of Henry, king of Navarre 
and Beam. After his father’s death, his 
mother, a zealous Calvinist, had him carefully 
educated. In 1569 she took him to La 
Rochelle, and presented him to the Huguenot 
army, at whose head he fought at the battle 
of Jamac, Henry was chosen chief of the 
Protestant party, and the third Huguenot 
war began. The peace of St Germain was 
followed by a marriage between Henry and 
Margaret of Valois, sister of Charles iX, in 
3572, within less than a week of the massacre 
of St Bartholomew. Henry’s life was spared 
on condition of his professing himself a 
Catholic. Three years he was virtually a 
prisoner at the French court, but in 1576 
escaped to Aiengon. Having revoked his 
compulsory conversion, he resumed the 
command of the army, and gained signal 
advantages and a favourable peace. The 
death in 1584 of the Duke of Anjou made 
Henry presumptive heir to the crown, the 
succession to which was opened to him by the 
murder of Henry HI in 1589. As a Protestant 
he was obnoxious to most of the nation : and 
finding that the Dukes of Lorraine and 


Savoy, and Philip II of Spain, were prepared 
to dispute his claims, he retired to the south 
until he could collect more troops and money 
His cause gradually gained strength through 
the internal dissensions of the Leaguers, and 
in 1590 he defeated the Duke of Mayenne at 
Ivry. In 1593 he formally professed himself 
a member of the Church of Rome; this was 
followed by the speedy surrender of the most 
important cities of the kingdom, including 
Paris. In 1598 peace was concluded between 
Spain and France by the treaty of Vervins* 
and on April 1 5 of that year Henry signed an 
edict at Nantes by which he secured to 
Protestants liberty of conscience and impar- 
tial justice. Fleretofore the remote provinces 
were at the mercy of governors and landed 
proprietors in the matter of taxes and 
compulsory services. These abuses Henry 
completely stopped, and by road-making 
opened up his kingdom to traffic and com- 
merce, and established new sources of wealth 
and prosperity. His great minister Sully 
reorganized the finances, and in ten years 
reduced the national debt from 330 millions 
to 50 millions of livres. On May 14, the day 
after the coronation of his second wife, Mary 
de’ Medici, and when about to set out to 
commence war in Germany, Henry was 
assassinated by a fanatic named Ravaillac, a 
tool of the Jesuits. According to Henri 
Martin, Henry ‘ remains the greatest, but 
above all the most essentially French, of all 
the kings of France ’. His unbridled licen- 
tiousness was his worst fault. Besides the 
histories of France, Memoirs of Sully and 
others, see French monographs on Henry IV 
by Perefixe (1661), Lescure (1873), Lacombe 
(1878), Guadet (1879), Anquez (1887), De la 
Ferriere (1890), Ritter (1944), and English 
ones by Freer (1860-63), Willert (1894), 
Blair (Philadelphia 1894), Sedgewick (1930), 
Slocombe (1933). 

HENRY V of France, so-called. See Cham- 

BORD. 

HENRY, the name of seven German Holy 
Roman Emperors, of whom the following 
are especially noteworthy: 

Henry III (1017-56) son of Conrad II, 
father of Henry IV, became king of the 
Germans in 1026, Duke of Bavaria in 1027, 
Duke of Swabia in 1038, and emperor in 
1039. He resolutely maintained the imperial 
prerogatives of power, and encouraged the 
efforts of the Cluniac monks to reform the 
ecclesiastical system of Europe. In 1046 he 
put an end to the intrigues of the three rival 
popes by deposing all three and electing 
Clement II in their stead. In 1042 he 
compelled the Duke of Bohemia to acknow- 
ledge himself a vassal of the empire. By 
repeated campaigns in Hungary he established 
the supremacy of the empire in 1044. Henry 
also stretched his authority over the Norman 
conquerors of Apulia and Calabria. He 
promoted learning and the arts, founded 
numerous monastic schools, and built many 
great churches. See German monograph by 
Steindorff (1874-81). 

Henry IV (1050-1106), elected king of the 
Germans in 1054, succeeded his father, 
Henry HI in 1056, his mother being regent. 
About 1 070 he began to act for himself. His 
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firrf task was to break the power of the 
but his measures provoked a rising 
of the’ Saxons, who in 1074 forced upon 
Henrv humiliating terms. In 1075 he 
deSd them at Hohenburg, and then 
Srnrpfided to take vengeance upon the 
nJfnces^ secular and ecclesiastical, who had 
Spooled Um. The case of the latter, gave 
Pnoe Gregory VII a pretext to interfere in the 
affairs of Germany. This was the beginning 
nf fhe great duel between pope and emperor 
recorded under Gregory VIL In 
1076 Henry declared the pontiir deposed. 
Gregory retaliated by excommunicating 
Henry. The king, seeing his vassals and 
Dfinces falling away from him, hastened to 
Italy to make submission at Canossa as a 
humble penitent, and in January 1077 the 
ban of excommunication was removed. 
Having found adherents among the Lom- 
bards, Henry renewed the conflict, but was 
again' excommunicated. He thereupon 
appointed a new pope, Clement 11 1, hastened 
over the Alps and besieged Rome, and in 
1084 caused himself to bo crowned emperor 
by tlie antipope. In Germany, during Henry’s 
absence, three rival kings of the Germans 
successively found support. But Henry 
managed to triumph over them all. Ho had 
crossed the Alps for the third time (1090) to 
support Clement III, when ho learned that 
his son Conrad had joined his enemies and 
been crowned king at Monza. Disheartened, 
he retired to Lombardy in despair, but at 
length returned (1097) to Germany. His 
second son, Henry, was elected king of the 
Germans and heir to the empire. This 
prince, however, was induced to rebel by 
Pope Pascal II; he took the emperor 
prisoner, and compelled him to abdicate. 
The emperor escaped and found safety at 
Liege, where he died, August 7. See Gernian 
monographs by Floto (1855-57), Kilian 
(1886), and Meyer von Kiionau (1890 etseq.). 
HENRY, called The Lion (1129-95), Duke of 
Saxony and Bavaria, was the head of the 
Guelphs. After Bavaria (taken from his 
father) was restored to him (1154) by the 
Emperor Frederick I, his possessions exten- 
ded from the North Sea and the Baltic to the 
Adriatic. His power and ambitious designs 
roused against him a league of princes in 
1166; but Henry was able to make head 
against his enemies till the emperor, alarmed, 
deprived him of his dominions and placed, 
him under the ban of the empire in 1180. 
Ultimately he was reconciled to Frederick’s 
successor, Henry VI. FIc encouraged 
agriculture and the commerce of Hamburg 
and Liibeck, and founded Munich. See 
Life by A. L. Poole (1912). 

HENRY, (1) Joseph (1797-1878), American 
physicist, born at Albany, N.Y., became 
instructor in mathematics there in 1826, in 
1832 professor of Natural Philosophy at 
Princeton, and in 1846 first secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution. Ho discovered 
electrical induction independently of Faraday 
and constructed the first electromagnetic 
motor (1829), demonstrated the oscillatory 
nature of electric discharges (1842) and 
mfiodu^d a system of weather forecasting, 
fhe Unit of inductance is named after him. 
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HENRY 
his Scientific 


See Memorial (1880) and 
Writings (2 vols. 1 886). 

(2) Matthew (1662-1714), English non- 
conformist divine, born at Broad Oak farm- 
house, Flintshire, became pastor at Chester 
(1687). His Exposition of the Old and New 
Testament (1710) was completed by others. 
Sec Life by Williams (1865). 

(3) O., pen-name of William Sydney Porter 
(1862-1910), American writer, master of the 
short story, born at Greenboro, N. Carolina. 
Brought up by an aunt during the depression 
in the South, he was farm-labourer, pharma- 
cist-assistant and bank clerk. He ‘ borrowed ’ 
money from the bank to help his consumptive 
wife and to start a literary magazine, ran 
away at the height of the scandal, but returned 
in 1897 to his wife’s dcalh-bcd and gave 
himself up. Ho was found technically guilty 
of embezzlement, spent three years in jail, 
whore he adopted his pseudonym and began 
to write short stories. His second marriage 
came to nothing and he roamed about the 
New York back streets, whore he found 
ample material for his talcs. His use of 
coincidence and trick-endings, his purple 
phraseology, his malapropisms, exaggeration 
and caricature have not gone without criti- 
cism. But nothing can detract from the 
technical brilliance and boldness of his comic 
writing. The best of his short stories include 
An Unfinished Story, Municipal Report, 
Telemachus, Friend, Cabbages and Kings 
(1904), The Gentle Grafter (1908). Sec Lives 
by C. A. Smith (1916), A. Jennings (1922) 
and G. Langford (1957). 

(4) Patrick (1736-99), American statesman, 
born in Hanover county, Va., failed in store- 
keeping and in farming, so turned lawyer in 
1760, and first displayed his great eloquence 
in pleading the cause of the people against 
an unpopular tax (1763). A great patriot 
in the War of Independence, he delivered 
the first speech in the Continental congress 
(1774). In 1776 he carried the vote of the 
Virginia convention for independence, and 
became governor of the new state. Ho was 
four times re-clocted. ^ In 1791 he retired 
from public life. See Lives by W. W. Henry 
(1891) and G. Morgan (1929). 

(5) William (1774-1836), English chemist, 
born at Manchester, studied medicine at 
Edinburgh, practised in Manchester, but 
soon devoted himself to chemistry. He 
formulated the law named after him that the 
amount of gas absorbed by a liquid varies 
directly as the pressure. Ho became F.R.S. 
(1808) and was awarded the Copley Medal 
(1809). 

HENRY FREDERICK: (1594-1612), Prince of 
Wales, born at Stirling Castle, the elder son 
of James I, was created Duke of Rothesay 
in 1594, and Prince of Wales in 1610. His 
promising career was cut short by typhoid 
fever, though poisoning (even by the king 
his father) might have been the cause. 

HENRY OF BLOIS (1101-71), bishop of 
Winchester, from 1129, and legate from 1139 
was King Stephen’s brother. 

HENRY OF HUNTINGDON (c. 1084-1155), 
English chronicler, about 1109 became 
Archdeacon of Huntingdon, m 1139 visited 
Rome. His Uistoria Anglorum comes down 
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to 1154 (ed. by T. Arnold, 1879; trans. 

ISSSV 

HENRYSON, Robert (c. 1425-c. 1508), 

Scottish makar, is usually designated school- 
master of Dunfermline, and was certainly a 
notary in 1478. His Testament of Cresseid 
is a kind of supplement to Chaucer’s poem 
on the same subject; Robene and Makyne is 
the earliest Scottish specimen of pastoral 
poetry. Other works include a metrical 
version of thirteen Moral! Fables of Esope, 
possibly his masterpiece. See Study by 
M. W. Steam (Columbia 1949) and his poems 
and fables, ed. H. Harvey Wood (1958). 

HENRY THE MINSTREL. See Harry 

IffiNRY* THE NAVIGATOR (1394-1460), 
Portuguese prince, fourth son of Joao I, king 
of Portugal, and the English Philippa, a 
daughter of John of Gaunt, distinguished 
himself at the capture of Ceuta in 1415. He 
took up his residence at Sagres, in Algarve; 
and during the war against the Moors his 
sailors reached parts of the ocean before 
unknown. He erected an observatory and a 
school for navigation, and dispatched some 
of his pupils on voyages of discovery, result- 
ing in the discovery of the Madeira Islands 
in 1418. Henry’s thoughts were now 
directed towards the gold-producing coasts of 
Guinea; and in 1433 one of his mariners 
sailed round Cape Nun, and touched Cape 
Bojador. Next year another expedition 
reached a point 120 miles beyond Cape 
Bojador; in 1440 Cape Blanco was reached. 
Up to this period the prince had borne the 
expense of these voyages himself; henceforth 
societies for the purpose were formed under 
his guidance. In 1446 Henry’s captain, Nuno 
Tristam, doubled Cape Verde, and in 1448 
Gonzalez Vallo discovered three of the 
Azores. Henry died in 1460, after his 


facial elasticity, took leading roles in 
Luck (1927), Funny Face (1928), Ifs a nZ 
(1930), Harvey (1950), &c., and produS 
the famous Aldwych farces and many other 
plays, both straight and musical. See hi* 
Yours Faithfully (1948). ^ 

HENTY, George Alfred (1832-1902), English 
novelist and journalist, born at Trumpin^non' 
educated at Westminster and Caius College 
became a special correspondent for the 
Morning Advertiser during the Crimean war 
and for the Standard in the Franco-Prussian 
war. He was best known, however, for his 
eighty historical adventure stories for bovs 
including With Clive to India (1884), 
Moore at Corunna (1898), With Roberts to 
Pretoria (1902). See Bibliography bv 
Kennedy and Farmer (1956). ^ 

HEPBURN. See Bothwell. 

HEPPLEWHITE, George (d. 1786), English 
cabinet-maker, came from Lancaster to set 
up business in London. His designs are 
characterized by the free use of inlaid 
ornament and the shield shape. His Cabinet- 
makers and Upholsterer s Guide appeared in 
1788. 

HEPWORTH, Barbara (1903- ), English 
sculptor, born at Wakefield, studied at the 
Leeds School of Art, the Royal C:ollege of 
Art and in Italy; and she has been married 
to John Skeaping, the sculptor, and to Ben 
Nicholson, the artist. She was one of the 
foremost non-figurative sculptors of her 
time, notable for the strength and formal 
discipline of her carving (c.g. the Contrapuntal 
Forms exhibited at the Festival of Britain, 
1951). Her representational paintings and 
drawings are of equal power. The Tate 
Gallery, London, and the Museum of Modern 
Art, New York have examples of her work. 
See Barbara Hep worth: Carvings and 

Drawings (1952). 


mariners had reached Sierra Leone. See HERACLITUS, -kU'tus (fl. 500 b.c.), Greek 
books by Major (1868-77), Martins (trans. philosopher, with his opponent Parmenides 
1914), Sanceau (1946). (q-v.) the most important of pre-Socratic 

HENSCHEL, Sir George (1850-1934), philosophers, was born at Ephesus, founded 

German-bom British composer, conductor, his own school there in the Ionian tradition 


singer and pianist, bom at Breslau, came to 
England in 1877, was naturalized in 1890, and 
knighted 1914. He composed an opera, a 
Requiem and chamber-music, conducted the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra and became 
the first conductor of the Scottish Orchestra 
(1893-95). — His first wife was the soprano- 
singer, LiUian June Bailey (1860-1901). 
HENSEN, Victor (1835-1924), German physi- 
ologist, bom at Kiel, investigated the pro- 
duction of marine fauna which he named 
plankton. 

HENSLOWE, Philip (d. 1616), English stage- 
manager, was originally a dyer and starch- 
maker, but became in 1584 lessee of the Rose 
theatre on the Bankside. From 1591 till his 
death in 1616 he was in partnership with 
Edward Alleyn (q.v.), who married his step- 
daughter in 1592. Henslowe’s business 
diary from 1593 to 1609, preserved at Dulwich 
College (ed. with interpolations, &c., by 
J. P. Collier, 1841; W. W. Greg, 1904^8), 
contains invaluable information about the 
stage of Shakespeare’s day. 

HENSON, Leslie (1891—1957), English come- 
dian, remembered for his laughter-provoking 


and died at sixty. Known as ‘ the weeping 
philosopher ’ because of his pessimistic view 
of the human condition and ‘ the dark one ’ 
because of the mystical obscurity of his 
thought, he wrote On Nature^ fragments of 
which are extant. The ever-living fire is the 
primordial element out of which all else has 
arisen, change, i.e. becoming and perishing, 
flowing, is the first principle of the universe. 
His follower, Cratylus (q.v.), made the 
typical remark: ‘ You cannot step twice into 
the same river Any apparent unity or 
stability is merely the equilibrium or tenuous 
harmony achieved by warring opposites: 
night follows the death of day, summer 
winter, surfeit hunger. One opposite never 
triumphs over another to upset the harmony. 
This dynamic monism is a recurring theme 
in western philosophy. It gave immediate 
stimulus of opposition to the logic of 
Parmenides and Eleatic atomism and found 
an echo in Hegel’s synthesis of opposites. 
See Bywater’s edition of the Fragments 
(1877), studies by E. Pfleiderer (1896), H. 
Diels (1909), J. Burnet, Early Greek Philo- 
sophy (4th ed. 1948), and G. S. Kirk and 
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j E. Raven, The Pre-Socratic Philosophers 

-kir- (c. 5757641 ), By^ntine 
emoeror born in Cappadocia, in 610 headed 
a revolt against Phocas, slew him, and 
mounted his throne. At this time the Avars 
threatened the empire on the north-west, 
and the Persians invaded it. Chosrocs II 
captured Damascus in 613, and in 614 
Jerusalem; then all Syria, Egypt, and Asia 
Minor were conquered. At length Heraclius, 
havin*^ in 620 concluded a treaty with the 
Avars'^ in 622 took the held against the 
Persians, routed them in a series of brilliant 
campaigns, won back his lost provinces, and 
shut up Chosroes in Ctesiphon (628). But 
soon the followers of Mohammed won from 
Heraclius nearly all he gained from the 
Persians, he meanwhile wasting his time in 
self-indulgence and theological disputes. See 
French monograph by Drapeyron (1869). 
HERBART, Johann Friedrich (1776-1841), 
German philosopher, born at Oldenburg, in 
1805 was appointed extra-ordinary professor 
of Philosophy at Gottingen, in 1809 went to 
Konigsberg as Kant’s successor, but in 1833 
returned to Gottingen. His works were 
collected by Hartenstein (1850-52; new ed. 
13 vols. 1883-93). He continued in the 
Leibnizian tradition , rather than Kant’s, by 
positing a multiplicity of ‘ reals ’ or things 
which possess in themselves absolute existence 
apart from apperception by the mind of man. 
He rejects the notion of separate mental facul- 
ties; and devised a statics and a dynamics 
of mind amenable to mathematical manipula- 
tion. His services to the science of education 
were conspicuous. See De Garmo’s Herbart 
and the Herbartians (1895), Fclkin’s transla- 
tion of his Science of Education (1895), Ufer’s 
Introduction to Herbarfs Pedagogy (trans. 
1896), and studies by F. H. Hayward (1907), 
Life by G. Weiss (1926), G. F. Stout’s essay in 
Studies in Philosophy and Psychology (1930). 
HERBELOT, Barthelemy d’, ayr-he-ld (1625- 
1695), French orientalist, born in Paris, in 
1692 became professor of Syriac in the Col- 
lege de France. His Biblioth^giie Orientate 
(1697; 3rd ed. 1777-83) is a universal 
dictionary of oriental knowledge, 

HERBERT, name of an English noble family, 
descended from ‘ Herbertus Camerarius ’ 
who came over from France with William 
the Conqueror; seven or eight generations 
later the Herberts diverged into the Earls of 
I Powis, the Lords Herbert of Cherbury, the 
Herberts of Muckross, and several untitled 
branches in England, Wales, and Ireland. 
Sir William Herbert of Raglan Castle, 
Monmouth, was knighted in 1415 by Henry V 
for his valour in the French wars. His 
descendants were Earls of Pembroke and 
Huntingdon, the Earls of Carnarvon (q.v.) 
descend from the 8th Earl of Pembroke: 


(1) Sir William, 1st Earl of Pembroke (d. 
1469), son of Sir William above, father of (2), 
an adherent of the House of York, was 
created Earl of Pembroke by Edward IV in 
1468 but was captured by the Lancastrians 
and beheaded July 28. 

. (2) William, 2nd Earl (1460-91), son of (1), 
in 1479 exchanged the earldom of Pembroke 
for that of Huntingdon. 


(3) Sir William, 1st Earl of Pembroke (2nd 
creation) (c. 1501-70), English soldier and 
diplomat, son of an illegitimate son of (1), 
married the sister of Catharine Parr, Henry 
VIII’s sixth wife, supported Mary Tudor 
against Lady Jane Grey and put down Wyatt’s 
rebellion (1554). 

(4) Henry, 2nd Earl (c. 1534-1601), 

English courtier, son of (3), married first 
Lady Catharine Grey (1553), sister of Lady 
Jane, and in 1577 Mary Sidney, sister of the 
poet, to whom the latter dedicated his 
Arcadia. 

(5) William, 3rd Earl (1580-1630), English 
poet, patron of Ben Jonson, Massinger and 
Inigo Jones, a lord chamberlain of the court 
(1615-30), became chancellor of Oxford 
University in 1617 and had Pembroke College 
named after him. Shakespeare’s ‘ W. H.’, 
the ‘ onlie begetter ’ of the Sonnets has been 
taken by some to refer to the 3rd Earl. 

(6) Philip, 4th Earl (1584-1650), English 
statesman, brother of (5) and a favourite of 
James I, strove to promote peace between 
Charles I and the Scots, but left the King 
and joined the Parliamentarians (1641), and 
became vice-chancellor of Oxford (1641-50). 
He was created 1st Earl of Montgomery 
(1605). 

(7) Thomas, 8th Earl (1656-1733), English 
sailor, was Lord High Admiral under Queen 
Anne. 

(8) Henry, 9th Earl, ‘ The Architect Earl ’ 
(1693-1751), erected the first Westminster 
bridge (1739-50). See also below, Herbert 
(2), Herbert of Cherbury and Herbert or 
Lea. 

HERBERT, (1) Sir Alan Patrick (1890- ), 

English writer and politician. He was called 
to the bar but never practised, having 
established himself in his twenties as a witty 
versifier, in the Gilbertian tradition but with 
a very personal touch. He became a member 
of the Punch staff in 1 924. His first theatrical 
success was with Nigel Playfair in the revue 
Riverside Nights (1926). This was followed 
by a series of brilliant libretti for comic 
operas, including Tantivy Towers (1930), a 
version of Offenbach’s Helen (1932), Derby 
Day and Bless the Bride (1947). He is also 
the author of several successful novels, 
notably The Secret Battle (1919), The Water 
Gipsies (1932) and Holy Deadlock (1934). 
In What a Word (1935) and many humorous 
articles he campaigned against jargon and 
officialese. From 1935 to 1950 he was 
Independent member of parliament for 
Oxford University and introduced a Marriage 
Bill in the House of Commons that passed 
into law as the Matrimonial Causes Act, 
1938, and did much to ameliorate conditions 
of divorce in Britain. 

(2) George (1593-1633), English clergyman 
and poet, was the son of Lady Magdalen 
Herbert,Eto whom Donne addressed his Holy 
Sonnets, and brother of Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury (q.v.). In 1609 he passed from 
Westminster to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he was elected a fellow and public 
orator (1619). His connection with the 
Court and particularly James’s favour 
seemed to point to a worldly career and his 
poems ‘ Affiiction ’ and ‘ The Collar * 
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indicate the sharpness of the decision which 
finally directed him to the Church. In 1630, 
under the infiuence of Laud, he took orders 
and wore out his few remaining years as the 
zealous parish priest of Bemerton in Wilt- 
shire. Like his friend Nicholas Ferrar, but 
without Ferrar’s mystical piety, he represents 
both in his life and works, the counter- 
challenge of the Laudian party to the 
puritans. The Church was Christ’s comely 
bride to be decked with seemly ornament 
and ‘ The mean thy ^ praise and glory is 
This two-fold conception along with his ideal 
of Christian humility and unwearying 
service pervades all his writing, verse and 
prose alike. His verse is almost completely 
included in The Temple (1633), which is the 
communing of a soul with God sometimes 
in thQ expostulatory vein which only perfect 
faith dare assume. The mood in general is 
lyrical in the religious way, but the serenity 
is often pleasingly disturbed by dramatic 
touches. What is most striking is the quaint 
homely imagery which — so he says in 
* Jordan —is due to his cult of humility. 
His duel prose work A Priest in the Temple 
containing what Izaak Walton called ‘ plain, 
prudent, userull rules for the country parson * 
was published in his Remains (1652). See 
his Works in Prose and Verse with the Life 
Walton and notes by Coleridge 
(i846). Modem studies are by Heall (1934), 
Forbes (1949) and Summers (1954). 

(3) John Rogers (1810-90), English 
nistorical and religious painter, was born at 
Maldon, about 1840 turned Catholic, and 

A.R.A. in 1841, an R.A. in 
His Of/* Thomas More and his daughter 
(1844) is m the Vernon collection in the 
National Gallery. 

(4) Victor (1859-1924), Irish-American 
composer, born in Dublin. A cellist by 
trmning, he played in the orchestras of 
Johann Strauss and the Stuttgart Court 
before settling m New York as leading 
^Ihst of the Metropolitan Opera Company’s 
Orchestra. His first comic opera. Prince 

proved so great a success 
that he followed it with a long series of 
similar works containing such enduringlv 
popular songs as ‘ Ah, sweet mystery of life * 
and Kiss me again His ambition to 
succeed as a composer of serious opera 

(1914), neither of which have remained in 
repertory. See Life by Waters 

OF CHE^BURYf &w2*d Her- 
Baron (1583-1648), English soldier, 
^atesman and philosopher, brother of 
was born March 3, at 
Eyton, Snropshire. In 1599, while still an 
undergraduate at University College, Oxford 

than 


herder 

between Louis XIII and his 
subjects. He was in 1624 made 
Helan^ and in 1 629 of England 
Civil War broke out he at first 
half-heartedly with the Royalists, hath S 
surrendered to the Parliamentarianf ’ 
died jn London, August 20, 1648 Hk n 
Ferifa/e is an anti-empirical thewl r 
knowledge. His De ReIi^iorif> 

(1645) proves that all religions recoSifee fl""* 
mam articles-that there is a supremf 
that he ought to be worshipped,*^ thS vhtil’ 
and purity are the main part of that 
that sms should be repented of, and^thaf 
there are rewards and punishments in 
future state. Hence Hefbert came* to 
reckoned &e first of the deistica? wltos 

Xing Henry 

;=“or S“ i= 


A h t m Its Kind, but k 

disfigured by overweening self-glory Thf 
Poems, Latin and English, reveal a repres^ 
^tive of the metaphysical’ school See 
Remusats monograph on him (187*4) c 
Guttler s on his philosophy (1897) and Lifr 
by Lord Herbert (1912) ^ 

HERBERT OF LEA, Sidney Herbert ic. 

British statesman, son^of 
the 1 Ith earl of Pembroke, born at Richmond 
was educated at Harrow and Oriel ColW 
Oxford m 1832 was elected Conservatfve 
M.P. for South Wilts, and was Peel’s 
secretary to the Admiralty from 1841 to 
^45, when he became secretary-at-war 
He opposed Cobden’s motion for a select 
committee on the corn laws. In 1852 h& 
was again secretary-at-war under Aberdeer 
was largely blamed for the hardships of the 
Sevastopol, but sent Florence 
Nightingale to the Crimea. He was for a 
few weeks Palmerston’s colonial secretary in 
1 855, and his secretary-at-war in 1 8 59. Great 
improvements in the sanitary condition and 

the Indian with the imperial army, and the 
volunteer movemSt 
army administration. After he 
resigned he was called (1861) to the Upper 

Aueust^n ^®rbert of Lea. He d?ed 

HERCULANO DE CARVALHO, er-koo- 
Aer-va/j/'-yuo, Alexandre (1810- 
iH/7), Portuguese poet and prose-writer 
ove? in self-educated, came 

evStMS!i^°?*^“K JPrauce, and returned 
Ai?id*^ * H-.-l K librarian at 

Prance in 1610 Scottish anthol- 

of Julidh. In 1614 he was with Maurice of e^itnr ‘ Marykirk in Kincardine, 

p'BKfta-'SSo'". i-s&s ti »°« 

Pnw-councilj he was sent to France as Prussia, August 25> 

ambassador (1619). and tried nego"tgtio"J ^ 
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teacher in 


appointed goldsmith to Anne of Denmark, 
and soon after to James VI. Heriot followed 
James to London, where, as court-jeweller 
and banker, he amassed considerable riches. 
He bequeathed £23,625 to found a hospital 
or school in Edinburgh for sons of poor 
burgesvses. ‘ Jingling Gcordic ’ figures in 
Scott’s Fortunes of NigeL See Steven’s 
History of Heriofs Hospital (1859). 

HERKOMER, Sir Hubert von (1849-1914), 
German-born British portrait painter, was 
born, at Waal in Bavaria, studied art at 
Southampton, Munich and South Kensing- 
ton, and in 1870 settled in London, where, 
besides painting, he worked as engraver, 
wood-carver, iron-smith, architect, journalist, 
playwright, composer, singer and actor. In 
1889 he became Slade professor at Oxford, 
in 1890 R.A., and he was knighted (1907). 
He was an enthusiast for ‘ colour music in 
which different colours instead of sounds arc 
produced by a keyboard. See his The 
Herkomers {1910--1 1) and Life by J. Saxon 
Mills (1923). 

HERMANN, Johann Gottfried Jakob (1772- 
1848), German classical scholar, born at 
Leipzig, from 1803 was professor there of 
Eloquence and Poetry. He wrote on classical 
metre, Greek grammar, &:c., and left Opuscula 
(1827-77). Sec Lives by Jahn (1849) and 
Kochly (1874). 


a school and assisUmt-pastoi in a 
at Riga. Between 1766 and 1769 
church at which he maintained, 

troest poetry is the poetry of the 
that me niatle the acciuaintanco 

’’ffioethe at Strasbourg; in 1770 was appoin- 
ofQoewed ^ Buckeburg, and in 

fig^rst'^preacher in Weimar. He died 
w IS Herder’s love for the songs 
!?/?he^peopte. for unsophistieated human 
Ratine fbund expression m an adrnirable 
pn?l^tlon of folk-songs, Stimmen der Vdlker 
^ ri778~79), a work on the spirit of 

poei^ (17h-83; trans. 1833). a 
frftise on the influence of poetry on manners 
mny io- mythological tales m 

VihtM and legends, m his version of the 
n?a805), and other works . The supreme 
imoortanre of the historical method is fully 
rccomized ia those and a book on the origin 
S toguage (1772), and especially m his 
masterpiecl Ueen zur Geschtchfa der Mcti- 
Seit (17S4-91; trans.. 1800), which is 
remarkable for its anticipations and adumbra- 
fio^ of evolutionarjf theories He is best 
remembered for the influence ho exerted on 
Grethe and the growing German Romanti- 
cism His works have been edited by Suphan 
(32 vols. 1877-1909). See Erin,, erurtgen, by 
Oder’s widow (1830); Herder's Lebqnsbild 

hv bis sonf 1846-47); various collections of Kochly ( 1 8V4i. , 

hfs&rs;^ and books by Haym (1880-85). HERMAS, one of tire Apostolic fathers 
Joret (1875), Nevinson (1884), Kiihnenrann author of the early Christian treatise called 

jorec ? Shepherd, sometimes identified as the 

brother of Pius I, Bishop of Rome in 142-57. 
See Zahn, Der Hirt des Hernias (1868) and 
critical study by M. Dibclius (1923). 
HERMES, Georg, her'mes (1775-1831), 
Gorman Roman Catholic theologian, born 


Joret (1875), Nevmson (1884). t^uiineniann 
Si. 1912), Burkner (1904^ McEachran 
(1940), A. Gillies (1945). , ^ , 

HEREDIA, ay-ray'mee-a, (1.) Jos6 Marfa 
(1803-39), Cuban poet, cousin of (2), born 
at Santiago de Cuba, was to tlie 

USA. for anti-government activities in 1823. 
He is remembered for his patriotic verse and 
for his ode to Niagara. 

(2) Jose Maria de (1 842-1905), Frciich poet, 
cousin of (1), was born in Cuba at Santiago 
but went at an early age to France, where he 
was educated. One of the Parnassians, he 
achieved a great reputation with a compara- 
tively small output, his finest work being 
found in his sonnets, which appeared m the 
collection La Trophie (1893), He was 
elected to the Academy in 1894. 

HEREFORD, Earls of. See Bohun. 

HEREWARD, called the Wake, was a Lincoln- 
shire squire who held the Isle of Ely against 
William the Conqueror (1070-71). When 
William had succeeded in penetrating to the 
English camp of refuge, Hereward cut his 
way through to the fastnesses of the swampy 
fens northwards. The noble lineage assigned 
him in Kingsley’s romance of Hereward the 
Wake (1866) has been shown by Freeman to 
be destitute of foundation. See a monograph 
by General Harwafd (1896). 

HERGESHEIMER, Joseph, -Mm'er (1880- 
1954), American novelist, born in Phila- 
delphia, studied art, but made his name by 
Mountain Blood (1915), The Three Black 
Pennies 0917), Tubal Cain (1918), Java Head 
(1919), The Bright Shawl (1922), The Foolscap 
Rose (1934) and other novels and short 
stories. 

HERIOT, George (1563-1624), Scottish gold- 
smith and philanthropist, born in Edinburgh, 
started business in 1586i and was in 1597 


at Droycrwaldo in Westphalia, became 
theological professor at Munster in 1807, 
and in 18 19 at Bonn. In his works such as his 
Philosophische Einleitimg in die Christ- 
katholische Theologie (1819), he sought to 
combine the Catholic faith and doctrines 
with Kantian philosophy. The Hermesian 
method became influential in the Rhineland, 
but his doctrines were condemned by a 
papal brief in 1835 as heretical, and his 
followers were deprived of their professor- 
ships. 

HERMITE, Charles, ayr-meet (1822-1901), 
French mathematician, professor at the 
Sorbonne, proved that the base, e, of natural 
logarithms is non-algebraic, and published 
works on the theory of numbers, elliptic 
functions, continued fractions, &c. 
HERNANDEZ, Jos6, ayr-nahif dayth (1854- 
1886), Argentinian poet, born near Buenos 
Aires, known for his gaucho poetry of life in 
the pampas, where he had spent his early 
life among the cattle-men. His masterpiece 
is the epic Martin Fierro (1872-79). See 
Tiscornia, Foetas gauchescos (1940). 

HERO OF ALEXANDRIA (1st cent a.d.), 
Greek mathematician, invented many 
machines, among them Hero’s fountain, the 
aeolipile, and a double forcing-pnmp suitable 
for a fire-engine. He showed that the angle 
of incidence in optics is equal to the angle of 
reflection and devised the formula for 
expressing the area of a triangle in tenn^ of 
its sides. 
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HERO THE YOUNGER (10th cent._ a.d.), 
Greek mathematician at Constantinople, 
wrote on mechanics and astronomy. 

HEROD, the name of a family which rose to 
power in Judaea in the first century b,c.; they 
were of Edomite descent, but Jewish m 
religion. See joint biographical studies by 
A. H. M. Jones (1938), S. Perowne (195^, 
and a popular account of their times by h- O. 
Busch (trans. 1958) : 

(1) Herod the Great (?73-4 B.C.), second 

son of Antipater, procurator of in 

47 B.G. was made governor oi Galilee, 
ultimately he and his elder brother were made 
j oint-tetrarchs of Judaea. Displaced by 
Antigonus of the Hasmonean dynasty, he 
fled to Rome, where he obtained, through 
Antony, a full recognition of his claims, and 
became tetrarch of Judaea, 40 b.c. On 
Antony’s fall he secured the favour ot 
Augustus, and obtained the title of king cn 
Judaea in 31 B.c.; his reign was stained with 
cruelties and atrocities. Every member ol 
the Hasmonean family, and even those of his 
own blood, fell a sacrifice to his jealous fears; 
and latterly the lightest suspicion sufficed as 
the ground for wholesale butcheries. The 
slaughter of the innocerits at Bethlehem is 
quite in keeping with his character, but is 
not alluded to by Josephus; so was his 
ordering the death of his wife Mariamne and 
his two sons by her. Herod’s one eminent 
quality was his love of magnificence in 
architecture. He married ten wives, by whom 
he had fourteen children. 

(2) Herod Antipas (d. after a.d. 40), son of 
(1), was by his will named tetrarch of Galilee 
and Peraea. He divorced his first wife in 
order to marry Herodias, the wife of his half- 
brother Philip — a union against which John 
the Baptist remonstrated at the cost of his 
life. It was when Herod Antipas was at 
Jerusalem for the passover that Jesus was 
sent before him by Pilate for examination. 
He afterwards made a journey to Rome in 
the hope of obtaining the title of king; he 
not only failed, but, through the intrigues of 
Herod Agrippa, was banished to Lugdunum 
(Lyons), where he died. 

(3) Herod Agrippa I (10 b.c.-a.d. 44), son 
of Aristobulus and Berenice and grandson of 
(1), was educated and lived at Rome until 
his debts compelled him to take refuge in 
Idumea. From this period almost to the 
death of Tiberius he suffered a variety of 
misfortunes, but, having formed a friendship 
with Caligula, he received^ from him four 
tetrarchies, and after the banishment of Herod 
Antipas that of Galilee and Peraea. Claudius 
added to his dominions Judaea and Samaria. 
He died ‘ eaten of worms ’ at Caesarea. 

(4) Herod Agrippa II (a.d. 27-100), son of 
(3), was at Rome when his father died. 
Claudius detained him, and re-transformed 
the kingdom into a Roman province. In 53 
he received nearly all his paternal possessions, 
which were subsequently enlarged by Hero. 
Agrippa spent great sums in adorning 
Jerusalem. He did all in his power to 
dissuade the Jews from rebelling. When 
Jerusalem was taken he went with his sister 
to Rome, where he became praetor. It was 
before him Paul made his defence. 


HERRERA 


HERODAS. See Herondas. 

HERODES ATTICUS, he-rd'deez {c. a.d 107 
177), Greek orator, was born and died at 
Marathon, won Hadrian’s favour, and was 
summoned to Rome in 140 by Antoninus 
Pius. See French monograph bv Vidni 
Lablache(187l). ^ 

HERODIAN (c. a.d. 170-240), Greek 
historian, who was born in Syria, and lived 
in Rome. His History, in eight books, from 
the death of Marcus Aurelius (180) to the 
accession of Gordian III (238), is fairly 
trustworthy. See editions by Bekker (18551 
and Mendelssohn (1883). ^ 

HERODOTUS, he-rod'o-tus (c. 485-425 b.c) 
Greek historian, born at Halicarnassus, a 
Greek colony on the coast of Asia Minor. 
When the colonies were freed from the 
Persian yoke, he left his native town, and 
travelled in Asia Minor, the Aegean islands, 
Greece, Macedonia, Thrace, the coasts of 
the Black Sea, Persia, Tyre, Egypt, and 
Cyrene. In 443 b.c. the colony ofThurii was 
founded by Athens on the Tarentine Gulf, 
and Herodotus joined it. From Thurii he 
visited Sicily and Lower Italy. On his 
travels, he collected historical, geographical, 
ethnological, mythological and archaeo- 
logical material for his history which was 
designed to record not only the wars but the 
causes of the wars between Greece and the 
barbarians. Beginning with the conquest 
of the Greek colonics in Asia Minor by the 
Lydian king Croesus, he gives a history of 
Lydia, and then passes to Persia, Babylon 
and Egypt. In books v to ix we have the 
history of the two Persian wars. The work 
of Herodotus is to the bald, brief, discon- 
nected notes of his predecessors what the 
work of Homer was to the poems of his 
predecessors. Cicero called him ‘ the father 
of history See studies by J. E. Powell 
(1939) and My res (1953). 

HEROLD, Louis Joseph Ferdinand, ay-rold 
(1791-1833), French composer, born at 
Paris, wrote many operas, among them 
Zampa (1831) and Le Frd aux clercs (1832), 
also several ballets and piano-music. See 
Life by Jouvin (1868). 

HERONDAS, or Herodas (3rd cent, b.c.), 
Greek poet, of whose Mimiambi, pictures of 
Greek life in dialogue, some 700 verses were 
discovered on an Egyptian papyrus in the 
British Museum in 1891 (edited by Knox, 
1922). 

HEROPHILUS, -ro/'- (fl. 300 B.c.), Greek 
anatomist, a founder of the medical school 
of Alexandria, born at Chalcedon, was the 
first to dissect the human body to compare it 
with that of other animals. He described the 
brain, liver, spleen, sexual organs and 
nervous system, dividing the latter into 
sensory and motor. 

HEROULT, Paul Louis Toussaint, ayr-00 
(1863-1914), French metallurgist, invented 
the method of extracting aluminium by the 
electrolysis of cryolite, and a furnace for 
electric steel 

HERRERA, er^ray'rah, (1) Antonio de (1549- 
1625), Spanish historian, born at Cuellar 
near Segovia, wrote a history of Castilian 
Exploits in the Pacific (1601-15; trans. by 
John Stevens, 1725), a description of the 
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\v Indies a history of England and Scot- Community especially German re-armament. 
Id in the time of Mary Stuart, &c. He wrote a number of literary and bio- 

Fernando de (c. 1534-97), Spanish lyric graphical studies, best known of which are 
}z hnrn at Seville, took orders. Many of Madame Ricamier (1904), Beethoven (1932), 
Inve-Doems arc remarkable for tender &c. See Life by P. Groschaude (1932), 
f plins while his odes sometimes attain a HERSCHEL, name of a German-British 
Initnnic erandeur. He wrote a prose history family of astronomers : 

rthe war in Cyprus (1572), and translated (1) Caroline Lucretia (1750-1848), sister of 
f nm the Latin of Stapleton a Life of Sir T, (2), was born and lived in Planover till 1772, 
(1592). when she joined him at Bath. Acting as his 

^ Francisco, * El Viejo * (the elder) assistant she made independent observations, 
n 576-1656), Spanish painter, born in and discovered eight comets and several 
Swille painted historical pieces, wine-shops, nebulae and clusters of stars. In 1798 she 
carnivals, and the like. published a star catalogue. She returned to 

^ ra'i Francisco, * El Mozo ’ (the younger) Germany in 1822. See her Memoir (1876). 

/ 1 592-85) Spanish painter, son of (3), born (2) Sir (Frederick) William (1738-1822), 
at S*eville worked at Rome, but was ultimately German-British astronomer, brother of (1), 
oainter to the king at Madrid. His best father of (3), born at Hanover, visited 
works are a fresco, The Ascension^ in the England in 1755 as oboist in the Hanoverian 
Atocha church in Madrid, and St Francis, in Guards band; in 1766 he became an organist 
Seville cathedral, and teacher of music at Bath. Taking up 

HERRICK, Robert (1591-1674), English poet, astronomy, he made (1773-74) a reflecting 
was the son of a London goldsmith. After telescope, with which in 1781 he discovered 
eraduating at Cambridge he was presented the planet Uranus, called by him ‘ Georgium 
with a living in Devon, 1629, of which he was Sidus ’. In 1782 he was appointed private 

deprived as a royalist in 1647. The year astronomer to George III; and at Slough 

following, probably feeling absolved from near Windsor, assisted by his sister Caroline, 
nriestly correctitude in London, he published he continued his researches. Knighted in 
Hesperides: or the Works both Humane and 1816, he died August 25, 1822. He greatly 

Divine of ' Robert Herrick Esq., the latter added to our knowledge of the solar system, 

being entitled Noble Numbers. Despite of the Milky Way, and of the nebulae; 
Noble Numbers he is the most pagan of he discovered, besides Uranus and two of its 
English poets, vieing with his Latin models satellites, two satellites of Saturn, the 
in the celebration of imagined mistresses — rotation of Saturn’s ring, the period of 
Julia, Anthea, Corinna, &c. — but always in rotation of Saturn, and the motions of binary 

the dispassionate manner of the carver of stars; and made a famous catalogue of 

jewels. ‘ Sealed of the tribe of Ben he was double stars, &c. In 1789 lie erected a 
at his best when describing rural rites as in telescope 40 feet long. Sec Lives by E. S. 
The Hock Cart, Twelfth Night, See,, and in Flolden (1881), J. Sime (1900) and Sidgwick 
lyrical gems such as ‘ Gather ye rosebuds (1953); and Lady Lubbock’s Tlerschel 

while ye may ’ and ‘ Cherry Ripe Youth Chronicle (1933). 

and love and the pagan fields were his (3) Sir John Fredrick William (1792-1871), 
themes at a time when the West country was English astronomer, son of (2), born at 
devastated by the Civil War. He resumed Slough, was educated at Eton and St John’s 

his living at the Restoration. See Life by Cambridge, where in 1813 he was senior 

F. W. Moorman (1910); also Rose Macaulay, wrangler and first Smith’s prizeman. He 
They Were Not Defeated (1933), E. I. M. continued and augmented his father’s 

Easton, ypi/rii Jm^nor/n/ (1934) and M. Chute, researches, discovering 525 nebulae and 

Two Ge?itle Men {\96Qi). clusters. In 1848 he was president of the 

HERRING, John Frederick (1795-1865), Royal Astronomical Society and master of 
English stage-coach driver turned painter, the Mint (1850-55). He pioneered celestial 
was the most popular painter of sporting photography, carried out research on photo- 
scenes in his day. See Muir’s Catalogue active chemicals and the wave-theory of light, 
(1894). , and translated from Schiller and the Iliad, 

HERRIOT, Edouard, er-yo (1872-1957), He was buried in Westminster Abbey. See 
French Radical-Socialist statesman, born at A. M. Clerk, The Herschels (1896). 

Troyes, became professor at the Lycde HERSEY, John Richard (1914- ), American 
Ampere, Lyons, and was mayor there from author, born in Tientsin, educated at Yale, 
1905 until his death. He was minister of was correspondent in the Far East for the 
Transport during the first World War, magazine Time. He is remembered for his 
premier (1924-25), 1926 (for two days) and war-books, particularly A Bell for Adano 
1932, was several times president of the (1944), which was dramatized and filmed, 
Chamber of Deputies, a post which he was and Hiroshima (1946), the first on-the-spot 
holding in 1942 when he became a prisoner description of the effects of a nuclear 
of Vichy and of the Nazis, after renouncing explosion and The War Lover (1959). 
his Legion of Honour, when that honour was HERTER, Christian Archibald (1895- ), 

conferred on collaborators with the Germans. American politician, educated at Harvard, 
After the liberation, he was reinvested with was governor of Massachusetts 1953-57, then 
the decoration and was president of the under-secretary of state to John Foster 
national assembly (1947-53), and was then Dulles, whom he succeeded as secretary in 
elected life president. A keen supporter of 1959. He has a background of diplomatic 
the League of Nations, he opposed, however, experience, including being acting minister 
the whole concept of the European Defence to Belgium at the age of twenty-one, and 
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personal assistant to Herbert Hoover 1921- against Napoleon, in 1864 cantnrpri 
1924. A sincere if reticent internationalist, he and in 1866 contributed to the • • ’ 

has hitherto been of necessity overshadowed ending with Koniggratz In 
by the personality and position of Mr DuUes. made governor of the Rhine nmv;. 

HERTWIG, Oscar (1849-1922), German 1871 a field-marshal. P^^'mces, in 

zoologist, bom at Friedberg, Hessen, profes- HERWEGH, Georg, -vayg (ISiy-TSl r 
sor at Jena and Berlin, demonstrated with revolutionary poet, was born at SinWn”?’® 
Fol that one sperm only enters the egg in HERZ, errs, (1) Henri (1806-88) JewkTnt' ■ 
fertilization (1879). and composer, born h Vienna waTnrt? 

HERTZ, (1) Gustav (1887- ), German of Music (1842-74) at the Conltv«?"“9' 

physicist, nephew of (2), bom at Hamburg, Paris and a piano manufacturer tW ^' 


professor of Physics at Berlin and director 
of the Siemens Research Laboratory, shared 
the Nobel prize (1925) with Franck for 
confirming the quantum theory by their 
e.xperiments on the effects produced by 
bombarding atoms with electrons. 

(2) Hemrich Rudolf (1857-94), German 

nTivciVict nnr*1f» of Ko-rn •ot 


(2) Henriette (1764-1847), GermamJewid 
hostess in Berlin (Christiai from ignT'S 
great beauty and culture, wife of M?,i,„ 
(1747-1803), doctor and philosopher u 
house was an intellectual centre. See T if. i! 


physicist, unde of (1), born at Hamburg, HERZEN, Alexander H812-7m r. • 
studied under Kirchhoflf and Helmholtz and political thinker and writi; bL^in 
ultimately became professor at Bonn in 1899. wa.<? imnrisr»nAd m i ! _r,9Scow, 


ultimately became professor at Bonn in 1899. 
In 1887 he realized Maxwell’s predictions, by 
his fundamental discovery of electro-magnetic 
waves, which excepting wave-length, behave 
like light-waves. 

(3) Henrik (1798-1870), Danish poet, was 
born and died in Copenhagen. Gjenganger- 
hrevene (‘ Letters of a Ghost 1830) was a 
rhymed satirical poem. His best dramas are 


was imprisoned in 1834 for his revolutiS 
sociahsm In 1847 he left Russia for pS 
and m ISol settled in London, becomine a 
powerful propagandist by his novels and 
treatises, and by the smuggling into Russ” 
of his paper Kolokol (‘ The Bell ’). He dipH 
^£,“=‘«ed his Memoirs 
(1933)^^ ' ^ Romantic Exiles 


Often ffl. Zionist leader, 


Datter (1845; often trans.). 

(4) Joseph Herman (1872-1946), Zionist 
leader and writer, born at Rebrin, Czecho- 
slovakia (then in Hungary), studied at 
Columbia University, U.S.A., became rabbi 
at Johannesburg until expelled by President 
Kruger for his pro-British attitude, becoming 
professor of Philosophy at Transvaal 
University College in 1906. In 1913 he 
became rabbi of the Hebrew Congregations 
of the British Empire and a C.H. in 1943. 
See his The Jew in South Africa (1905), Early 
and Late {mZ), &.C. 

HERTZOG, James Barry Munnik (1866- 
1942), Dutch South African statesman, was 
born at Wellington, Cape Colony. He was a 
Boer general (1899-1902) and in 1910 became 
minister of justice in the first Union govern- 
ment. In 1913 he founded the Nationalist 
party, advocating, in opposition to Botha and 
Smuts, complete South African independence, 
and in the first World War opposed co- 
operatira with Britain. As premier (1924- 
1939), in coalition with Labour (1924-29) 
with Smuts in a United party (1933-39), he 
renounced his earlier secessionism, but on the 
outbreak of the second World War declared 
for neutrality, was defeated, lost ofiice, and 
m 1940 retired. See Lives by C. M. van der 
Heever (1946) and O. Pirow (1958). 

Florimond Ronger, er-vay 
(1825-92), French composer (from 1848) of 


born in Budapest, graduated in law at 
Vienna, but wrote essays and plays until the 
Dreyfiis trial (1 894) and the anti-Semitism it 
aroused, which he reported for a Viennese 
newspaper, possessed him. In the pamphlet 
Judenstaat (1896) he advocated the remedy 
in the formation of a Jewish state, convened 
the first Zionist Congress at Basel (1897) and 
negotiated with the Kaiser, the Sultan, the 
Russian premier, Joseph Chamberlain and 
Baron Rothschild. See his uninhibited diary 
pm the beginning of his ‘ mission ’ (trans! 

(trans. 1957). 

HERZOG, (1) Johann Jakob (1805-82) 
Swiss theologian, born at Basel, became 
professor at Lausanne (1830), Halle (1847) 
Erlangen (1854), and edited the great 
Kealencyklopadiefur protestantische Theolo<^ie 
und Kirclie (22 vols. 1854-68; English 
abridged ed. by Schaff, 3 vols. 1882-84). 

(2) Maurice (1919- ), French engineer 
^d mountaineer, born at Lyons. He climbed 
^°^th and, during the second 
World War, served in the Artillery and the 
Chasseurs Alpins, receiving the Croix de 
Guerre. He was chosen to lead the French 
Himalayan Expedition in 1950, and climbed 
Annapurna (26,926 ft.) the first 8000 metre 
peak to be scaled. On the descent, he lost 
several fingers and toes through frostbite. 

Annapurna (1953), written in hospital 
at Neuilly. ^ 


Ught operas, one of the originators of opira HESFTR^p s:.. vtac-t,, . .. 
bouffe, achieved success wiSi L'Oeua c/eT/ pwv H^selrig. 

Le Petit Paust, &c. ’ Arnold. See Warlock. 

iffiRVffiU, Paul Ernest, er-yyte (1857-19151. 


IffiRVffiU, Paul Ernest, er-vy(z (1857-1915) 
mnnf Academician 

Neuilly, wrote VMnigme, Le 
Dedale mA other powerful pieces a tMse. 
See study by E. Esteve (1917). 

IffiRWARXH VON BITTENFELD, Karl 
Eberh^d, her'vahrt (1796-1884), Prussian 
general, served m tlie war of liberation 


seemingly somewhat later than Homer, was 
Mount Helicon. 
Ihe Works and Days is generally considered 
to consist of two originally distinct poems, 
one exalting honest labour and denouncing 
corrupt and unjust judges; the other con- 
tammg advice as to the days lucky or unlucky 
tor the farmer’s work. The Theogony teaches 
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nrion of the universe out of Chaos and 
te Wswry of the gods. Critics arc not 
?=?eed whether the unity of the poems is the 
of the original composer, disturbed by 
"tmelation^ or is the work of some late 
'^fZmonizwg lays originally uncon- 
nected Hesiod’s poetry is didactic. The 
Wa%s and Days gives an invaluable picture 
nnbe Greek village community in the 8th 
?mmry b . c ., and the T/ieogop’ is of impor- 
«ncp to the comparative mythologist. 
hESH (1) Germain Henri (1802-50), Swiss 
chemist, born at Geneva, professor of 
nfemistry at St Petersburg, formulated 
hS law (1840), which states that the net 
S evolved or absorbed in any chemical 
reaction depends only on the initial and final 

®*pf‘Myra (1890- ), English pianist, 

bom in London, studied under Matthay at 
the Royal Academy of Music, and was an 
mmediate success on her first public appear- 
ance in 1907. Since then she has worked as 
Tchamber musician, recitalist and virtuoso. 


novelist and poet, born at Calw in Wiirttem- 
berg, was a bookseller and antiquarian in 
Basel from 1895 to 1902 and published his 
first novel, Peter Camezind, in 1904. There- 
after he earned his living by his pen. Ros- 
slialde (1914) examines the problem of the 
artist; Knulp (1915) is a tribute to vaga- 
bondage. Demian (1919; trans. 1958) is a 
psycho-analytic study of incest, while 
Narziss iind Goldnmrid (1930; trans. 1958) 
portrays the two sides of man’s nature by 
contrasting a monk and a voluptuary. 
Steppeiiwolf ([921 ; trans. 1929) mirrors the 
confusion of modern existence and Das 
Cdasperlenspiel (1945) is a utopian fantasy on 
the theme of withdrawal from the world. 
Hesse v/as awarded the Goethe prize in 1946 
and the Nobel prize in 1947. His poetry was 
collected in Die Gedichte in 1942, and his 
letters. Brief e, appeared in 1951. Magistcr 
fjidi was translated into English in 1949, while 
a later work, Beschworungen (Allirmations) 
(1955), confirmed that his powers were not 
diminished by his advanced years. Though 
he disclaimed any ruling purpose the theme of 
his work might be stated as a musing on the 
dilliciiltics which the present age puts in the 
way of the individual in his clTorts to build up 
an integrated, harmonious self. All this is 
expressed in sensitive and sensuous language 
rising to the majestic and visionary. See 
Lives and studies by Ball (1927), M. Schmid 


fame in North America as well as he disclaimed any ruling purpose the theme oi 
During the second World War she his work might be stated as a musing on the 
the lunch-time concerts in the dilficiiltics which the present age puts m the 

Gallery, for which she was awarded way of the individual m his efiorts to build up 

thP D B E in 1941. integrated, harmonious self. All this is 

‘ nViiidolf (1894-^ ), German politician, expressed in sensitive and sensuous language 

wn at Alexandria, Egypt, and educated at rising to the majestic and visionary. See 

fiedJberK St World Wur, Lives and studies by Ball (1927), M. Schmid 

Ser^hTchheSed at Munich Universit^^ (1947) and H. Bode (1948) 

Se he fell under Hiller’s spell. Ho joined HESYCHIGS, hcyzik'ec-us (fl. 4th cent, a . d .), 
the Nazi party in 1920, took part in the Greek grammarian of Alexandria, compiled 
Miinirh rising (1923) and, having a useful Greek lexicon, 
shared Hitler’s imprisonment and, it is said, HESYCHIUS OF MILETUS (fl. 5th~6th 
taSn down from him Mein Karnpf became cent, a . d .), Greek histonan, wrote a work 
in 1934 his deputy as party leader and in 1939 on the eminent Greek writers and a universal 
his successor-desigmato, after Goring, as history down to a . d . 518. 
plhrer In 1941, on the eve of Germany’s HETTNER, (1) Alfred (1 859-- 1941), German 
attack on Russia, he flew alone to Scotland geographer, son of (2), brother ol (3), born 


attack on Russia, he flew alone to Scotiana 
(Eagleshani), to plead the cause ot a nego- 
tiated Anglo-German peace, which prompted 
Churchill’s comment: ‘The maggot is in 
the apple He was temporarily imprisoned 
in the Tower of London, then under psychi- 
atric care in a country house near Aldershot. 
He was sentenced at the Nuremberg Trials 
(1946) to life-imprisonment. At Spandau 
jail he was nicknamed ‘ Mad Rudi ’ for his 
eccentricities. See Nuremberg Trial series, 
vol. vii (1948), book by J. R. Rees (1947), and 
Retrospect by Viscount Simon (1952). 

(4) Victor Francis (1883- ), Austrian- 


at Dresden, travelled and explored in 
Europe, Asia, Africa and the Americas, and 
was a pioneer of modern methods of system- 
atic geography. Aniong his books are 
geographies of Russia and England, also 
Die Geographic (1927) and Der Gang der 
JKnltur iiber die Erde (1929). 

(2) Hermann (1821-82), father of (1) and 
(3), born at Leisersdorf, was an art historian 
and literary scholar. 

(3) Otto (1875-1931), son 01(2), brother ol 
(1), born at Dresden, was a painter and 
sculptor in the neo-impressionist style. 


American physicist, 


Austria, became professor of Physics at 
Fordham University (N.Y.) in 1938. Ho 
helped to determine the number of alpha- 
particles given off by a gramme of radiuni 
(1918) and became a pioneer investigator of 
cosmic radiation. He shared the Nobel prize 
(1936) with C. D. Anderson. See his Cosmic 
Radiation and Biological Effects (1940). 

(5) Walter Rudolf (1881- ), Swiss 

physiologist, born in Frauonfeld, professor of 
Physiology at Zurich (1917-51), did much 
important research on the nervous system, 
and developed methods of stimulating 
localized areas of the brain by means of 
needle electrodes. He was awarded the 
Nobel prize for medicine for 1949. 

HESSE, Hermann (1877- ), German 


Waldstcin, HEUSS, Theodor, hoys (1884 


), German 


Federal president, born at Brackenheim, 
Wurttemberg, studied at Munich and Berlin 
and became editor of the political magazine 
Hilfe (1905-12), professor at the Berlin 
College of Political Science (1920-33) and 
M.P. (1924-28, 30-32). A prolific author 
and journalist, he wrote two books denounc- 
ing Hiller, and when the latter came to power 
in 1933, Hciiss was dismissed from his 
professorship and his books were publicly 
burnt. Nevertheless, he continued to write 
them in retirement at Heidelberg under the 
pseudonym of ‘ Brackenheim ’ until 1946, 
when he became founder member of the 
Free Democratic Party, professor at Stuttgart 
and helped to draft the new federal constitu- 
tion. He was president (1949-59) and in 
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that capacity paid a state visit to Britain in 
October 1958, the first German head of state 
to do so since 1907. Albert Schweitzer 
officiated when Heuss in 1907 married Elly 
Knapp (1881-1951), social scientist and 
author. See his autobiographical Vorspiele 
(1954). 

HEVELIUS, Johannes, he-vay'lee-us (1611- 
1687), German astronomer, born at Danzig, 
established the foremost observatory there 
in 1641 and built another when the first was 
burnt down in 1679. He catalogued 1500 
stars, discovered four comets and was one 
of the first to observe the transit of Mercury. 
He gave names to many lunar features in 
Selenographia (1647) and argued with Hooke 
over types of telescopic sights. 

HEVESY, Georg von, he-vay* shee (1885- ), 

Hungarian-Swedish chemist, born in Buda- 
pest, discovered with Coster in 1923 the 
element hafnium at Copenhagen. The 
second World War made him seek a domicile 
in Sweden. He became professor at Stock- 
holm and w^as awarded the Nobel prize 
(1943) for his work on radio-isotope indica- 
tors. 

HEWITSON, William Chapman (1806-78), 
English naturalist, born at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, from 1848 at Oatlands Park, Surrey, 
collected, depicted and wrote about butter- 
flies, birds* eggs, &c. His collection is in the 
Natural History Museum, Kensington. 
HEWLETT, Maurice Henry (1861-1923), 
English novelist, poet and essayist, born in 
London, keeper of land revenue records 
(1896-1900), made his name by his historical 
romance The Forest Lovers (1898); but his 
poem The Song of the Plow (1916) is perhaps 
his best work. 

HEYDRICH, Reinhard, hVdriK.'H^ ‘ the hang- 
man ’ (1904-42), Nazi terrorist and deputy- 
chief of the Gestapo, born at Halle, as a 
youth joined the violent anti-Weimar ‘ Free 
Corps in 1931 had to quit the navy, and, 
turning Nazi, rose to be second in command 
of the secret police, and presently was 
charged with subduing Hitler’s war-occupied 
countries. In 1941 he was made deputy- 
protector of Bohemia and Moravia, but next 
year was struck down in his terror career by 
Czech assassins. In the murderous reprisals, 
Lidice village was razed and every man put 
to death. 

HEYERDAHL, Thor, hV- (1914- ), Nor- 
wegian anthropologist, was educated at the 
University of Oslo. He served with the free 
Norwegian military forces from 1940 to 1945. 
Impressed by the fact that certain aspects of 
Polynesian culture recall features of that of 
the pre-Inca inhabitants of Peru, he set out 
to prove, by sailing a balsa raft from Callao 
Peru, to Tuamotu Island in the South 
Pacific that the Peruvian Indians could have 
settled in Polynesia. His success in this 
venture, as well as his less spectacular 
archaeqlogical expedition to Easter Island 
won him popular fame and several distin- 
guished awards. See his On the Hunt for 
Kon-Tiki Expedition 
KWq), Amencan Indians in the Pacific (1952) 
Aku-Aku (1958). 

HE^ESr, Peter (1599-1662), English divine 
and historian, bom at Burford, Oxfordshire 


heywood 

was deprived of his preferments under th. 
Commonwealth, but after the RestorL,^ 
became sub-dean of Westminster 
a Life of Laud, cosmographies 
England, . of the Reformatio?’ and of 
Presbyterians, and anti-Puritan narnnhiie 
HEYMANS, Corneille, ' 

French-Belgian physiologist " 


j, 


where he becarne^ pTofiTssor^of^Pham^^^^ 

dynamics. He developed the technique^ 
cross circulation of blood and was awarH.i 
the Nobel prize (1938) for his w?k ^ the 
sinus aorta. ^ 

HEYN, Piet. See Heijn. 

HEYNE, Christian Gottlob, hi'rie (1729-lJii')\ 
German classical philologist, born at Chem 
mtz, in 1763 became professor of Eloquent; 
at Gottingen, which university he Se 
pre-eminent for classical studies. He edited 
Virgil, Pindar, Apollodorus and Homer’e 

Carlyle’s MiscX?.r^ ^ 

HEYROVSKY, Jaroslav, hi-rof'skee (1890- 
), Czech chemist, discovered in 197 '> 
polarographic analysis and developed the 
method for application to high-puritv 
substances. For this he won the Nobel nrhe 
for chemistry in 1959, the first Czech national 
to gam a Nobel award. 

HEYSE, Paul Johann von, hVze (1830-1914) 
German writer, was born in Berlin and 
settled at Munich in 1854. In 19 10 he received 
a Nobel prize and was ennobled. He 
excelled as a short-story teller, his novelkn 
being marked by a graceful style, sly humour 
and often sensuality. These were collected 
m Das Buck der Freundschaft (1883-84) and 
other volumes. He also wrote novels, plays 
and epic poems and translations of Italian 
Spiero (1910) and 

R. M. B. Mitchell (1916). 

IffiYWOOp, (1) John (c. 1497-c. 1580) 
English epigrammatist, playwright and musi- 
cian, was born perhaps in London, perhaps 
North Mimms, perhaps at Stock Harvard 
(Essex). After studying at Oxford, he was 
introduced at court by Sir Thomas More, 
who was a distant cousin by marriage, and 
made himself by his wit and his skill in 
singing and playing on the virginals a 
favourite with Henry VIII and with Marv, 
to whom he had been music teacher in her 
youth. He was a devout Catholic, and after 
the accessiqn of Elizabeth went to Belgium, 
where he died. He wrote several short plays 
or interludes, whose individual characters 
represent classes, as the Pedlar, the Pardoner, 
and the like. They thus form a link between 
me old moralities and the modern drama. 
He is remembered above all, however, for 
ms collections of proverbs and epigrams. 
His wearisome allegorical poem, The Spider 
the File, contrasts Catholicism and 
Protestantism. He was the grandfather of 
John Donne (q.v.). See books by A. W. 
Reed^(1917, 1918), Bolwell (1922), DelaBere 

(2) Thomas (c. 1574-1641), English drama- 
tist and poet, born in Lincolnshire, was 
educated at Cambridge, and was writing 
plays by 1596. In 1598 he was engaged by 
Philip Henslowe as an actor. Down to 1633 
^ large share in the composition of 
220 plays. He was also the author of an 
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historical poem, Troja Britannica (1609); an Hicro I, king (478-467 b.c.), won a great 
Anology for Actors (1612); Nine Bookes of naval victory over the Etruscans in 474, 
various History concerning Women (1624); a Though violent and rapacious, he was a 
lone poem, The Hlerarchie of the Blessed lover of poetry, and the patron of Simonides, 
Aneells (1635); a volume of rhymed trans- Aeschylus, Bacchy tides, and Pindar, 

lations from Lucian, Erasmus, Ovid, &c.; Hiero 11, king (269-215 b.c,), son of a noble 
various pageants, tracts and treatises; and Syracusan, came to the front during the 
The Life of Ambrosius Merlin (1641). Twenty- troubles in Sicily after the retreat of Pyrrhus 
four of Hey wood’s plays have come down. (275 b.c.), and in 269 was elected king of the 
The best is A Woman kilde with Kiudnesse Syracusans. He joined the Carthaginians in 
(1607), a domestic tragedy; and with this besieging Messana, which had surrendered 
may be coupled The English Traveller (1633). to the Romans; but was beaten by Appius 
His work is usually distinguished by natural- Claudius. In 263 he concluded a fifteen 
ness and simplicity. In the two parts of The years’ peace with Rome, and in 258 a 
Fair Maid of the West B.Y\d in Fortune permanent one. In the second Punic war 

bv Land and Sea (1655), partly written by Hiero supported the Romans with money 
William Rowley, he gives us sonic spirited and troops. Pie died in 215. He was a 
descriptions of sea-fights. The Rape of patron of the arts, and Archimedes was his 
Lucreece (1608) is chiefly noticeable for its relative and friend. 

songs; Love's Maistresse (1636) is fanciful PIIEROCLES, In-eEo-kleez (5tli cent, a.d.), 
and ingenious ; and there is much tenderness Neoplatonist philosopher of Alexandria, is 
in ^ Challenge for Beaiitie (1636). In The usually reckoned the author of a commentary 
Royall King and Loyall Sub feet (1637) the on the ‘ Golden Verses ’ of Pythagoras, 
doctrine of passive obedience to kingly HIERONYMUS. See Jerome. 
authority is stressed. The Captives (1624) HIGDEN, Ralph (d. 1364), English chronicler, 
was first published by Bullcn (1885). See was a Benedictine monk of St Werburgh’s 
A. Melville Clark’s study (1931) and biblio- monastery in Chester. He wrote the 
graphy (1924). , , Polychronicon, a general history from the 

HIBBERT, Robert (1770-1849), British mcr- creation to about 1342, which was continued 
chant born in .Tamacia, who in 1847 founded by others to 1377. An English translation 
the Hibbert Trust, whose funds, in 1878 of the Polychronicon by John Trevisa was 
applied to the Hibbert Lectures, also aid the printed by Caxton in 1482. See the edition 
Hibbert Journal (1902 ff.). See The Book of by Babington and Lumby in the Rolls scries 
the Hibbert Trust (1933). (1865-86). 

HICHENS, Robert Smytlic (1864-1950), HIGGINS, (1) Matthew James, culled " Jacob 
English novelist, son of a canon of Canter- Omnium ’ (1810-68), British controversialist, 
bury, studied music, but made his name as a was born at Bon own Castle, County Meath, 
novelist by The Green Carnation (1894), The His intellectual force, his humour and irony, 
Garden of Allah The Calf of the Blood were enlisted in the warfare against the 

(1906), The Paradine Case (1933), That Which abuses and minor evils of social and public 
is Hidden (1939), &c. life by means of letters and articles to the 

HICKES, George (1 642 - 1715), English non- press. He stood 6 feet 8 inches high. See 
juror and philologist, born at Newsham, near Memoir by Sir W. Stirling Maxwell, prefixed 
Thirsk, was educated at Oxford, in 1683 to his Essays on Social Subjects (1^15). 
became Dean of Worcester, as a nonjuror (2) William (1769-1825), Irish chemist, 
was deprived of his deanery in 1690, and in born at Sligo, professor at the Royal Dublin 
1694 was consecrated nonjuring Bishop of Society (1800), anticipated Dalton by his 
Thetford. He published works in contro- application of the atomic theory to chemistry 
versial and practical divinity, a Thesaurus (1791). He was elected F.R.S. (1806). 
Linguarum Veter um Septentrionalium (1705), HXGGINSON, Thomas Wentworth (1823- 
and a grammar of Anglo-Saxon and Moeso- 1911), American writer, born at Cambridge, 
Gothic (1689). Massachusetts, was ordained to the ministry, 

HICKS, (1) Sir Edward Seymour (187LT949), from which he retired in 1858. Meanwhile 

British actor-manager and author, born in he had been active in the anti-slavery agita- 

Jersey, made his debut at Islington in 1887 lion, and, with others, had been indicted for 

and built up a reputation as a light comedian, the murder of a man killed during an attempt 
appearing in many successful plays written by to rescue a fugitive slave, but had escaped 
himself, including The Man in Dress Clothes^ through a flaw in the indictment. In the civil 
The Gay Gordons, Vintage Wine, Sec. He war he commanded the first regiment raised 
wrote several books of reminiscences. He from among former slaves; in 1880-81 was a 
was knighted in 1935. member of the Massachusetts legislature. 

(2) Elias (1748-1830), American Quaker His books include, besides histories of the 

preacher, born at Hempstead, Long Island, United States, Outdoor Papers (1863), Army 

by his unitarianism split the American Society Life in a Black Regiment (1870), Oldport Days 

into Orthodox and Hicksite Friends. See (1873), Commori'Sense about Women (1881), 

\iis Journal (1828) and Letters (1834), and Hints on Writing and Speech-making (1887) 

Life by Forbush (1956). and Concerning All of Us (1892). 

(3) William, ‘Hicks Pasha’ (1830-83), HILARION, St (c. 290-372), founder of the 
British officer in command of the Egyptian monastic system in Palestine, was educated 
forces annihilated by the Mahdi at El Obeid at Alexandria, lived as a hermit in the desert 

1883. between Gaza and Egypt, and died in Cyprus. 

HIERO, hVer-o, name of two tyrants (kings) HILARY, St (c. 300-c, 368) was born of 
or Syracuse: pagan parents at Limonum (Poitiers), and 
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did not become a Christian till he was 
advanced in life. About 350 he was elected 
Bishop of Poitiers, and immediately rose to 
the first place in the Arian controversy. His 
principal work is that on the Trinity, but his 
three addresses to the Emperor Constantius 
are remarkable for the boldness of their 
language. His feast day is on 13th January 
which also marks the beginning of an Oxford 
term and English law sittings to which his 
name is consequently applied. See German 
Lives by Reinkens (1864) and Baltzer (1881), 
a French one by Barbier (1887), and an 
English by Cazenove (1883); also French 
study by P. Smulders (1944). 

HILARY OF ARLES, St (c. 403-49), educated 
at Lerins, became Bishop of Arles in 429. 
He presided at several synods, especially that 
of Orange in 441, whose proceedings involved 
him in a serious controversy with Pope Leo 
the Great. His feast is observed on 5th May. 
HILBERT, David (1862-1943), German 
mathematician, professor at Kdnigsberg 
(1893) and Gottingen (1895) made important 
contributions to the theory of numbers, the 
theory of invariants and the application of 
integral equations to physical problems. He 
also critically examined the foundations of 
geometry in Grundlagen der Geometrie (1899). 
HILDA, St (614-80), English abbess, the 
daughter of a nephew of Edwin of Northum- 
bria, was baptized at thirteen by Paulinus. 
In 649 she became abbess of Hartlepool; in 
657 founded the famous monastery at 
Streoneshalh or Whitby, a double house for 
nuns and monks, over which she ruled wisely 
for twenty-two years. 

HILDEBRAND, (1). See Beets. 

(2) . See Gregory VII. 

(3) Adolf (1847-1921), German sculptor, 
born at Harburg, sought a renaissance of 
classical realism in his public monuments to 
Brahms at Meiningen, Bismarck at Bremen, 
Schiller at Nuremberg &c., and founded a 
new school of art-criticism by his Das 
Problem der Form (1893). 

HILL, (1) Aaron (1685-1750), English poet, 
dramatist and speculator, the victim of Pope 
in the Dunciad, was born and died in London, 

(2) Archibald Vivian (1886- ), English 

biochemist, born in Bristol, in 1926 became 
Foulerton research professor of the Royal 
Society. He was elected F.R.S, in 1918, 
shared the Nobel prize for physiology with 
Meyerhof (1922) for his researches into heat 
loss in muscle contraction. He organized 
air-defence in the second World War and was 
M.P. for Cambridge (1940-^5). 

(3) George Birkbeck (1835-1903), English 
writer, nephew of (9), till 1876 head-master 
of Bruce Castle School, Tottenham, was an 
authority on the life and works of Dr 
Johnson (q.v., bibliography), edited letters 
of Boswell and Hume, and wrote on General 
Gordon in Africa. 

(4) James Jerome (1838-1916), American 
railway magnate, born in Canada, moved to 
St Paul, Minn., U.S.A. in 1856 and entered 
the transportation business. He took over 
the St Paul-Pacific line and extended it to 
link with the Canadian system, later gaining 
control of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
after a stock exchange battle with Edward H 


warriman. tie was 


»T wu active in ti, 

S°e^ Life‘iry“p/l^ 

(5) Sir Leonard Erskine (1 866-1 
English physiologist, educated in Londn. 
became director of research at the tIu ’ 
Clinic and devised the kata-thermometer ta 
measure air-cooling. 

(6) Octavia (1838-1912), British housins 
reformer and founder of the National Tr « 
born m London, laboured amongst the 
London poor under F. D. Maurice and in 
1864, supported by Ruskin, commenced he? 
great work of improving the homes of woT 
ing-men m the slums. She wrote Homes of 

(1878), &c. See Lives by C. E M?iinrp 
(1913) and E. Moberly Bell (1942) 

(7) Rowland (1744-1833), English popular 

preacher, was the son of a Shronshir? 
Baronet. At St John’s College, Cambridge 
he was influenced by Whiteficld, and from hk 
ordination in 1773 till 1783 he was an 
Itinerant preacher; thereafter he made his 
headquarters at Surrey Chapel, Blackfria-s 
Road, London, built by himself. It is said 
that the first London Sunday school was his 
His Village Dialogues (1801) sold in vast 
numbers. See Lives by Sidney (1834^1 and 
Charlesworth (1886). y and 

(8) Rowland Flill, 1st Viscount (1772-1842) 
British general, born at Prccs Hail, Shrop- 
shire, distinguished himself under Aber- 
croniby in Egypt and under Wellington in 

Feninsular War, at Waterloo swept the 
Old Guard from the field, and in 1828 
succeeded Wellington as commander-in-chief 
at home, but resigned in 1842. Sec Life bv 
E. Sidney (1845). ^ 

(9) Sir Rowland (1795-1879), English 
originator of penny postage, uncle of (3), was 
born at Kidderminster, and till 1833 was a 
teacher, noted for his system of school self- 
discipline. He was one of the founders of 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge (1826), interested himself in the 
socialistic schemes of Robert Owen, and 
took an active share in the colonization of 
South Australia. In his Post-office Reform 
(1837) he advocated a low and uniform rate 
of postage, to be prepaid by stamps, between 
all places in the British Isles ; and on January 
10, 1840, a uniform penny rate was introduced. 
In 1846, the Liberals made him secretary to 
the postmaster-general and in 1854 secretary 
to the Post-office. He established the book- 

(1848), and reformed the money-order 
office (1848) and the packet service. In 1864 
he resigned and was given a pension and a 
parliamentary grant. In a report of 1867 
he advocated national ownership of railways. 
He was buried in Westminster Abbey. See 
oTTlSSO^^^ daughter (1907) and his nephew 

HtLLARY, Sir Edmund (1919- ), New 
Zealand mountaineer and explorer, educated 
at Auckland Grammar School. After 
specializing as an apiarist, he took part 
m Himalayan climbs and in the British 
^jp^Oyu expedition of 1952. As a member 
of Col. John Hunt’s Everest expedition he 
attmned, with Sherpa Tensing, the summit 
of Mount Everest on May 29, 1953, for which 
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achievement he was knighted. With a New developed from Hitler’s personal bodyguard 
Zealand expeditionary party he reached the into a powerful party weapon. With 

South Pole, the first man to do so overland Hcydrich, he used it to carry out the assas- 

dnee Captain Scott, on January 3, 1958. He sination of Rohm (1934) and other Nazis 
flew back to Scott Base, then went out to opposed to Hitler. Inside Germany and 
join Sir Vivian Fuchs (q.v.) at Depot 700, later in Nazi war-occupied countries, he 

and together they made their way overland unleashed through his secret police {Gestapo) 
to Scott Base, which they reached on March 2. an unmatched political and anti-Semitic 
See his joint accounts, p/' (with terror of espionage, wholesale detention, 

George Lowe, 1956) and The Crossing of mass deportation, torture, execution, mas- 

Antarctica (with Sir V. Fuchs, 1958). sacre, and by his systematic ‘liquidation’ of 

HDLLEL, surnamed Hababli ‘ the Babylonian ’ whole national and racial groups initiated 
andHazaken, ‘ the Elder ’ (c. 60 b.c.-a.d. 10), the novel and barbarous crime of genocide, 
one of the greatest doctors of the Jewish law,^ In 1943 he was given the post of minister of 
was bom in Babylonia, and, at the age of the Interior to curb any defeatism. After 
forty came to Palestine, where he was chosen the attempt on Hitler by the army in July 
president of the Sanhedrin. See Delitzsch’s 1944, he was made commandcr-in-chief of 
Jesus und Hillel Ovd 1879). the home forces, into which he henceforth 

HILLERj (1) Ferdinand (1811-85), German recruited mere boys. His pathetic offer of 
pianist and composer, born at Frankfurt-on- unconditional surrender to the Allies, bLite.x- 
Main, wrote books on harmony, Beethoven eluding Russia, having failed, he disappeared 
(1871) and Mendelssohn (1874). but was captured by the British near Bremen. 

(2) Johann Adam (1728-1804),^ a German By swallowing a cyanide phial concealed in 
composer of operettas. See Life by Peiscr his mouth, he escaped the justice he so richly 
(1894). deserved as the pioneer of the horror of the 

HILLIARD, Nicholas (1537-1619), English gas-oven and the concentration camp and as 
court goldsmith and miniaturist, was born at the cold-blooded butcher of over seven 
Exeter. He worked for Queen Elizabeth and million people. See Life by W. Frischauer 
James I and founded the English school of (1953) Lord Russell, Scourge of the Swastika 
miniature painting. Sec monographs by ( 1954) and bibliography under Hitler. 

G. Reynolds (1947) and J. Popc-Hcnncssy HINCMAR (c. 806-882), French churchman 
(1949). of the family of the Counts of Toulouse, 

HILLIER, Tristram Paul (1905- ), British educated in the monastery of St Denis, was 
artist, born in Peking. He studied at the abbot of Compiegne and St Germain, and 
Slade School and under Andre Lhotc in in 845 was elected Archbishop of Reims. 
Paris. Many of his paintings are of ships He helped to degrade and imprison Gotts- 
and beaches, the earlier ones of a surrealist chalk (who died in 868 after eighteen years’ 
character; he has lived much in France, captivity) for his predestinarian views; 
particularly in Dieppe, and his craftsmanship strenuously opposed Adrian U’s attempts by 
and smooth handling of paint are such that church censures to compel obedience in 
his oil paintings are often mistaken for imperial politics; and with equal firmness 
tempera. See his autobiographical Leda and resisted the emperor’s intruding unworthy 
the Goose (1954). favourites into benefices. See Life by Prit- 

HILTON, (1) James (1900-54), English chard (1849). 

novelist, born at Leigh, Lancashire. Educa- HIND, John Russell, hind (1823-95), English 
ted at Leys School, Cambridge, and Christ’s astronomer, born at Nottingham, in 1844 at 
College, Cambridge, he quickly established the George Bishop’s observatory, Regent’s 
himself as a writer, his first novel, Catherine Park, London, calculated the orbits of seventy 
Herself homg published in 1920. His success planets and comets, noted new stars, and 
was dual, for many of his novels were filmed discovered ten minor planets (1817-54). 

— Knight without Armour (1933), Lost HINDEMITH, Paul, hin'de-mit (1895- ), 

Horizon (1933), awarded the Hawthornden German composer, born at Hanau, ran away 
Prize in 1934, Goodbye, Mr Chips (1934), from home at the age of eleven because of 
Random Harvest (1941). He settled in the his parents’ opposition to a musical career 
United States in 1935 and died at Long and earned a living by playing all manner of 
Beach, California- instruments in cafes, cinemas and dance-halls, 

(2) Walter (d. 1396), English mystic and studied at Hoch’s Conservatoire at Frankfurt 
writer, was an Augustinian canon of Thur- and from 1915 to 1923 was leader of the 
garton, Notts, author of The Ladder of Frankfurt Opera Orchestra, which he often 
Perfection 2iiad^ossih\y The Cloud of Unknow- conducted. He also played the viola in the 
ing, two books important in the history of famous Amar quartet (1922-29), with which 
English prose. See R. W. Chambers, The he toured Europe. Through the Donaue- 
Continuity of English Prose (1932). schingen Festivals (1921-24) he established a 

HIMMLER, Heinrich (1900-45), German reputation as composer. His early Hammer- 
Nazi leader and notorious chief of police, musik, notably his concerto for piano and 
was born in Munich, educated at the Landshut five solo instruments (1925), reveals a trend 
High School, and joined the army. In 1919 towards nco-classicism, continued in the 
he studied at the Munich Technical College, operas Cardillac (1926) based on a story by 
found employment in a nitrate works and E. T. A. Hoffmann, in which he contrives a 
turned to poultry farming. An early Nazi, complete separation between music and 
he was flag-bearer in the Munich ‘putsch’ action, and vom rag^( 1929), an operatic 

(1923). In 1929 Hitler made him head of the satire on the modern press, which inverts all 
S.S. {Schutzstaffel, protective force) which he the romantic associations of Wagnerian 
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opera. One scene, set in a lady’s bathroom, 
particularly shocked Nazi sensibilities. In 
1 927 he had been appointed professor at the 
Berlin High School for Music and in 1929 
appeared as solo violist in the first perform- 
ance in London of Walton’s Viola Concerto, 
which profoundly influenced Hindemith’s 
own Philharmonic Concerto (1932). With the 
Konzertmusik, comprising the violin concerto 
(1930), and Das Unaufhdrliche, ‘ perpetual 
second string trio (1933), Hindemith’s work 
passed into a transitional phase. Although 
he never espoused atonality with its arbitrary 
divisions, he based himself on the chromatic 
scale, relating the notes accoustically around 
one key note. He also launched out into 
Gebrauchsmusikf i.e. pieces written with 
specific utilitarian aims such as for children’s 
entertainment, newsreels, community-singing, 
such as the Planer Musiktag (1932) with its 
quodlibet for orchestra in which as many 
directions as possible are dispensed with. 
The Nazis banned his politically-pointed 
Mathis der Maler symphony (1934; opera 
1938) despite Furtwangler’s defence, and 
Hindemith went to live in Turkey, and in 
Britain, where he composed the Trauermiisik 
for viola and strings (1936) on George V’s 
death, and the ballet Nobelissima Visione 
(1938) on St Francis’s conversion. He taught 
in the U.S.A. from 1939. His later mellower 
compositions include the Symphonic Meta- 
morphosis of Themes hy Weber (1944) and the 
requiem based on Walt Whitman’s com- 
memorative For Those We Love (1944). In 
1947 he was appointed professor at Yale and 
in 1953 at Zurich, where he composed his 
great opera on Kepler’s Life, Die Harmonie 
der Welt (1957). See his Unterweisung im 
Tonsatz (1937) translated as The Croft of 
Musical Composition (1945), and Life by H. 
Strobe! (Mainz 1948). 

HINDENBURG, Paul von Beneckendorff und 
von (1847-1934), German soldier and presi- 
dent, born at Posen of a Prussian Junker 
family, was educated at the cadet schools at 
Wahlstatt and Berlin, fought at the battle of 
Koniggratz (1 866) and in the Franco-Prussian 
war (1870-71), rose to the rank of general 
(1903) and retired in 1911. Recalled at the 
outbreak of the first World War, he and 
Ludendorff won decisive victories over the 
Russians at Tannenberg (1914) and at the 
Masurian Lakes (1915). His successes 
against the Russians were not, however, 
repeated on the western front, and in the 
summer of 1918 he was obliged to supervise 
the retreat of the German armies. A national 
hero and ‘ father figure ’, he was president 
of the German Republic (1925-34). He did 
not oppose Stresemann’s enlightened foreign 
policy, but neither did he oppose the rise of 
Hitler, whom he defeated in the presidential 
election (1932) and who became chancellor 
in 1933. But such was his influence, that 
Hitler was unable to overthrow constitutional 
government until Hindenburg died in 1934. 
See Lives by M. Goldsmith and F. Voigt 
(1930), K. Watson (1930), and studies by 
R. Olden (1948; critical) and W. Goerlitz 
(1953). 

HICNDLIP, Lord. See Allsopp. 

HINKSON, Mrs. See Tynan. 


HINSHELWOOD, Sir Cyril Norman (1897- 
), English chemist, born in London 
Dr Lee’s professor of Chemistry at Oxford 
from 1937, simultaneously with Semenov 
investigated chemical reaction kinetics in the 
inter-war years, for which they shared the 
Nobel prize for chemistry in 1956. A 
considerable linguist and classical scholar 
he had the unique distinction of being 
president of both the Royal Society (frorn 
1955) and of the Classical Association in 1960. 
He was knighted in 1948 and awarded the 
O.M. in 1960. 

HINSLEY, Arthur (1865-1943), English 
cardinal, born at Selby, Yorks, rector of the 
English College at Rome from 1917 to 1928, 
Archbishop of Westminster from 1935, was 
made a cardinal in 1937. 

HINTON, Sir Christopher (1901- ), English 
nuclear engineer, born at Tisbury, Wiltshire, 
when an apprentice in a railway workshop 
won a scholarship to Cambridge and rose to 
chief engineer of the alkali division ofl.C.I. 
at Norwich (1931-40). During the second 
World War he supervised explosives filling 
stations. From 1946, as deputy director 
of atomic energy production, he virtually 
created a new industry in Britain with the 
construction of the world’s first large-scale 
commercial atomic power-station at Calder 
Hall, opened in 1956, which successfully 
combines the production of electricity with 
that of radio-active plutonium at the neigh- 
bouring gas-cooled atomic reactor at Wind- 
scale, Cumberland. From 1954 he was 
managing director of the newly formed 
industrial group of the United Kingdom 
Atomic Energy Authority. He was elected 
F.R.S. in 1954 and knighted in 1957. 
HIPPARCHUS, hi-pahr'kus (fl. 160-125 b.c.), 
Greek astronomer, born at Nicaea in 
Bithynia, carried out observations at Rhodes. 
He discovered the precession of the equinoxes 
and the eccentricity of the sun’s path, deter- 
mined the length of the solar year, estimated 
the distances of the sun and moon from the 
earth, drew up a catalogue of 1 080 stars, and 
fixed the geographical position of places by 
latitude and longitude, and invented trigo- 
nometry. 

HIPPER, Franz von (1863-1932), German 
admiral, commander at the Dogger Bank 
(1915) and Jutland (1916). See Life by 
H. von Waldeyer-Hartz. 

HIPPIAS and HIPPARCHUS. See Pisi- 

STRATUS. 

HIPPOCRATES, hi-pok'ra-teez^ (1) (d. c. 
485 B.C.), tyrant of Gela 492, made it the 
dominant city of Sicily. 

(2) (c. 4607-377 or 359 B.c.), the most 
celebrated physician of antiquity, was born 
and practised in the Greek island of Cos, Of 
72 ascribed works these seem genuine: 
Prognostica; Aphorismi (perhaps not all); 
De Morbis Popularibus; De Ratione Victus in 
Mortis Acutis; De Acre, Aquis, et Locis; 
and De Capitis Vulneribus. Hippocrates 
seems to have gathered up all that was sound 
in the past history of medicine, was good in 
diagnosis and prognosis, and believed that 
the four fluids or humours of the body 
(blood, phlegm, yellow bile and black bile) 
are the primary seats of disease. His 
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orofessional ethics survives in the niedical 
Hippocratic oath. Sec Hippocratic Wisdom, 

HffPOCRAT^S^OF CHIOS (5th cent, b.c.), 
Greek geometer, gives his name to the 
lunuies of Hippocrates. 

HIPPOLYTUS, hi-pol'htiis, antipopc (217 - 
'’35) theological writer in Greek at Rome, 
defended the doctrine of the Logos and 
attacked the Gnostics. He was with Ircnaeus 
in Gaul in a.d. 194, was a presbyter at Rome, 
and in 217 became anti-pope in opposition to 
the heretical (Monarchian) Calixtus. The 
schism lasted till 235, when Hippolytus and 
the successor of Calixtus were both deported 
to Sardinia, and there Hippolytus died. He 
is generally believed to be the author of a 
Refutation of all Heresies in ten books, 
discovered in 1842 in a 14th-century MS. at 
Mount Athos. He wrote also a smaller 
work against heretics extant in a Latin 
translation. The so-called Canons of 
Hippolytus are more probably Gracco- 
Egyptian in origin. 

HIROHITO, hir-oHiee'td (1901- ), emperor 

of Japan, the 124th in direct lineage, was the 
first Japanese prince to visit the West in 1921. 
He acceded in 1926 and his reign was marked 
by rapid militarization and the aggressive 
wars against China (1931-32) and (1937-45) 
and against the United Nations (1941-45), 
which ended with the two atomic bombs on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Under American 
occupation, Hirohito in 1946 renounced his 
legendary divinity and most of his powers, 
appearing henceforth as a democratic 
constitutional monarch. 

HIROSHIGE, Ando, hi-ro-shee'gay (1797- 
1858), Japanese ukiyo-e painter, celebrated 
for his gorgeous landscape colour-prints, 
executed in a freer but less austere manner 
than his greater contemporary, Hokusai (q.v.). 
His Fifty-three Stages of the Tokaido had a 
great influence on western Impressionist 
painters, but heralded the decline of ukiyo-e 
(wood block print design) art. See study by 
E. F. Strange (1925). 

HIRSCH, (1) Baron Maurice de (1831-96), 
German Jewish financier, millionaire, turfite 
and philanthropist, born in Munich, amassed 
a fortune in Balkan railway contracts. 

(2) Samson Raphael (1808-88), Jewish 
theologian, born at Hamburg, loader of the 
modern revival of orthodox Judaism. 

HIS, Wilhelm (1831-1904), Swiss biologist, 
born at Basel, professor of Anatomy at 
Leipzig, introduced the microtome and 
pioneered developmental mechanics. His 
son Wilhelm (1863-1934) discovered the 
bundle of nerve fibres of the heart. 

HISS, Alger (1904- ), American State 
Department official, born in Baltimore, a 
former secretary to Justice Wendell Holmes 
(q.v.) and adviser at the Yalta conference 
(1945), stood trial twice (1949, 1950) on a 
charge of perjury, having denied before a 
Congressional Un-American Activities Com- 


mittee that he had passed to Whittaker 
Chambers, an editor of Time, in 1938 an 
agent for an international Communist spy- 
ring, 200 secret state documents. Many 
eminent Americans, including two supreme 
court judges, Adlai Stevenson and John 


Foster Dulles, testified to Hiss’s character, 
but he was convicted on a majority verdict 
at his second trial and sentenced to five years’ 
imprisonment. The suspicions of the public, 
intensified by the subsequent Fuchs case in 
Britain, were fully exploited politically, not 
least by Senator McCarthy (q.v.). See The 
Strange Case of Alger Hiss by Earl Jowitt 
(1953). 

HITCHCOCK, (1) Alfred Joseph (1899- ), 

English film producer, began as junior 
technician in 1920 and by 1925 had graduated 
to motion picture director. An unexcelled 
master of suspense, he directed such films as 
The Thirty-Nine Steps (1935), The Lady 
Vanishes (1938), Rebecca (1940), Dial M for 
Murder (1954) and Rear Window (1955), &c., 
all of which exemplify the famous ‘ Hitchcock 
touch 

(2) Edward (1793-1864), American geo- 
logist, born at Deerfield, Mass., professor of 
Chemistry at Amherst (1825-45), explored 
dinosaur tracks in Connecticut Valley. 
HITLER, Adolf (1889-1945), German dictator, 
born April 20 at Braunau in Upper Austria, 
the son of a minor customs official, originally 
called Schickigrtiber, was educated at the 
secondary schools of Linz and Steyr, and 
destined by his father for the civil service. 
Little Adolf, however, saw himself as a great 
artist and perhaps purposely disgraced himself 
in his school leaving examinations. After 
his father’s death he attended a private art 
school in Munich, but failed twice to pass 
into the Vienna Academy. Advised to try 
architecture, he was debarred for lack of a 
school leaving certificate. His rabid hatred 
of intellectuals and his later customary 
sneers at the ‘ gentlemen with diplomas ’ 
originated at this juncture. He lived on his 
wits in Vienna (1904-13), making a precarious 
living by selling bad post-card sketches, 
beating carpets, interior decorating with his 
doss-house companions whom he, lice-ridden 
and draped in a long black overcoat given 
to him by a Jewish tailor, thoroughly des- 
pised. He worked only fitfully and spent his 
time in passionate political arguments 
directed at the money-lending Jews and the 
trade unions, which he thought were the 
tools of the former. The Nazi philosophy 
expressed candidly in Mein Kampf, with his 
characteristic brutality, opportunism, con- 
tempt for the masses, distrust of even the 
closest intimates, fanatical strength of will 
and advocacy of the ‘ big lie % was born in 
the gutters of Vienna. He dodged military 
service, and in 1913 emigrated to Munich, 
where he found employment as a draughts- 
man. In 1914 he volunteered for war-service 
in a Bavarian regiment, rose to the rank of 
corporal and was recommended for the 
award of the Iron Cross, for service as a 
runner on the western front. At the time of 
the German surrender in 1918 he was lying 
wounded, and temporarily blinded by gas, in 
hospital. In 19 19, while acting as an informer 
for the army, spying on the activities of small 
political parties, he became the seventh 
member of one of them, the name of which 
he changed to National Socialist German 
Workers’ Party (N.S.D.A.P.) in 1920. Its 
programme was a convenient mixture of 
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mild radicalism, bitter hatred of the poli- 
ticians who had ‘ dishonoured Germany by 
signing the Versailles ‘ Diktat \ and clever 
exploitation of provincial grievances against 
the weak federal government. By lyzi 
Hitler was strong enough to attempt vvitli 
General Ludendorff’s and other extreme 
right-wing factions the overthrow of the 
Bavarian government. On November 9, the 
Nazis marched through the streets of 
Munich, Mussolini style. But the police, 
with whom they had a^ tacit agreement, 
machine-gunned the Nazi column. Hitler 
narrowly escaped serious injury, Goring was 
badly wounded and sixteen storm-troopers 
were killed. After nine months’ imprison- 
ment in Landsberg jail, during which he 
dictated his autobiography and PoWical 
testament. Mein K amp f {1925 \ trans 1939), 
to Rudolf Hess (q.v.), he began, with Gob- 
bels, to woo the Ruhr industrialists Krupp 
and others, and although unsuccessful in the 
presidential elections of 1932 when he stood 
against Hindenburg, Hitler was made 
chancellor in January 1933 on the advice of 
von Papen, who thought that he could best 
be brought to heel inside the Cabinet. Hitler, 
however, soon dispensed with constitutional 
restraints. He silenced all opposition, and 
engineering successfully the burning of the 
building February 1933, advertising 
it as a Communist plot, called for a general 
election, in which the police, under Goring, 
allowed the Nazis full play to break up the 
meetings of their opponents. Only under 
these conditions did the Nazi party achieve 
a bare majority, Hiller arrogating to himself 
absolute power through the Enabling Acts. 
Opposition inside his own party he ruthlessly 
crushed by the purge of June 1934 in which 
his rival Rohm and hundreds of influential 
Nazis were murdered at the hands of Hitler’s 
bodyguard, the S.S., under Himmler and 
Heydrich. Hindenburg’s convenient demise 
in August left Hitler sole master in Germany. 
Under the pretext of undoing the wrongs of 
the Versailles treaty and of uniting the 
German peoples and extending their living- 
space {Lebensraum) he openly rearmed 
(1935), sent troops into the demilitarized 
Rhineland zone, established the Rome-Berlin 
' axis October 1936, with Mussolini’s Italy, 
created ‘ Greater Germany ’ by the invasion 
of Austria (1938), and by systematic infiltra- 
tion and engineered incidents engendered a 
favourable situation for an easy absorption 
of the Sudeten or German populated border 
lauds of Czechoslovakia, to which Britain 
and France acquiesced at Munich, September 
1938. Renouncing further territorial claims. 
Hitler nevertheless seized Bohemia and 
Moravia, took Memel from Lithuania and 
demanded from Poland the return of Danzig 
and free access to East Prussia through the 
‘Corridor*. Poland’s refusal, backed by 
Britain and France, precipitated the second 
World War, September 3, 1939. Meanwhile 
Hitler’s domestic policy was one of thorough 
nazificatiou of aU aspects of German life, 
enforced by the Secret State Police {Gestapo\ 
and the establishment of concentration camps 
for political opponents and Jews, who were 
systematically persecuted. Strategic roads 


or Autobahnen were built, Schacht’s economic 
policy expanded German exports up to 1936 
and then Goring’s ‘ Guns before Butter ’ 
four-year plan boosted armaments and the 
construction of the Siegfried Line. Hitler 
entered the war with the grave misgivings of 
the German High Command, but as his 
‘ intuitions ’ scored massive triumphs in the 
first two years, he more and more ignored 
the advice of military experts. Peace with 
Russia having been secured by volte face 
Poland was invaded, and after three weeks’ 
Blitzkrieg (lightning war) was divided between 
Russia and Germtiny. In 1940 Denmark, 
Norway, Holland, Belgium and France were 
occupied and the British expelled at Dunkirk. 
But Goring’s invincible Luftwaffe was routed 
in the Battle of Britain (August-September 

1940) and Hitler turned eastwards, entered 
Rumania (October 1940), invaded Yugoslavia 
and Greece (April 1941), and ignoring his 
pact of convenience with Stalin, attacked 
Russia and, as ally of Japan, found himself 
at war with the United States (December 

1941) . The Wchrnuicht penetrated to the 
gates of Moscow and Leningrad, to the 
Volga, into the Caucasus and with Italy as an 
ally since 1940 to North Africa as far as 
Alexandria. But there the tide turned and 
the corporal’s strategy became more and 
more the fantasies of a lunatic. Mont- 
gomery’s victory over Rommel at El 
Alamein (October 1942) and Paulus’s grave 
defeat, through Hiller’s misdirection, at 
Stalingrad (November 1942), heralded the 
Nazi withdrawal from North Africa pursued 
by the British and Americans (November 
1942-May 1943). The Allied invasion of 
Sicily, Italian capitulation (September 1943) 
and engulfing Russian victories (1943-44) 
followed. The Anglo-American invasion of 
Normandy and the breaching of Rommel’s 
‘ Atlantic Wall * (June 1944) were not coun- 
tered by Hitler’s VI and V2 guided missile 
attacks on southern England. He miracu- 
lously survived the explosion of the bomb 
placed at his feel by Colonel Stauffenberg, 
July 19, 1944, and purged the army of all 
suspects, including Rommel, who was given 
Hobson’s choice to commit suicide. Rund- 
stedt’s counter-offensive against the Allies, 
in the Ardennes, December 1944, under 
Hitler’s direction failed and the invasion of 
Germany followed. Hitler lived out his 
fantasies, commanding non-cxistent armies 
from his Bunker, the air-raid shelter under 
the chancellory building in Berlin. With the 
Russians only several hundred yards away, 
he went through a grotesque marriage 
ceremony with his mistress, Eva Braun, in 
the presence of the Gobbcls family, who 
then poisoned themselves. AU available 
evidence suggests that Hitler and his wife 
shot themselves and had their bodies cremated 
on May 1, 1945. His much-vaunted ‘Third 
Reich % which was to have endured for ever, 
ended ingloriously after twelve years of 
unparalleled barbarity, in which thirty 
million people lost their lives, twelve million 
of them far away from the battlefields, by 
mass-shootings, in forced labour camps and 
in the gas-ovens of Bclsen, Dachau, Ausch- 
witz, Ravensbriick and other concentration 
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camps in accordance with Nazi racial theories 
and the ‘ Now Order not forgetting the 
indiscriminate torture and nnirdcr of many 
prisoners-of-war, of the uprtu-Jting and 
extermination of entire vilfage communities 
in Poland, France and Russia. Such horror 
prompted the international trial at Nurem- 
berg (1945-46), at which twenty-one of the 
leading living Nazis were tried and eleven 
executed for carrying out the revolting crimes 
of the ‘ blood-thirsty gullcrsnipc ’ as Churchill 
so aptly described him. Sec the latter’s 
War Memoirs, 6 vols. (1948 *56), C. Wilmot, 

The Struggle for Europe (1952), biographical 
studies by A. Bullock (1953), of his youth by 
Kupizek (trans, 1954) and F. Jetzingcr (traus. 
1958), of his Last Days by H. Crevor-Roper 
(1947), who also edited iEtler's Table 'Talk 
(1953), and by his associates HofTmann and 
E.Hanfstangl (trans. 1957) and.!. W. Wheclcr- 
Bennett, Nemesis of Power (1953). 

HITOMARO, Kakiiiomoto ho. See A k A nno. 
HITTORF, Johann Wilhelm (1824 1914), 
German chemist, born in Bonn, became 
professor at Miinstcr, did research on 
electrolytes and studied the discharge of 
rarefied gases with the 11 it torf tube. 

HOADLY, Benjamin (1676 1761), f English 
divine, born at Wcstcrluim, Kent, Bishop 
successively of Bangor (1715), Hereford 
(1721), Salisbury (1723) and Winchester 
(1734), was one of the princiimil ctintrovcrsial 
writers of the 1 8th century, defending the 
cause of civil and religious liberty ag»iins( 
both crown and clergy, and carrying on a 
controversy with Dr Altcrbury 6i\ the 
obedience due to the civil power by ecclesi- 
astics. A sermon before the king in 1717 
sought to show that Christ had not “delegated 
His powers to any ccclcsi.'istical authorities. 

It led to the fierce Bangorian C ’onlrovcrsy 
and incidentally to the indclinitc prorogation 
of Convocation. His son published his 
Works {1713). 

HOARE, (1) Sir Richard (1648 171 8), Fnghsh 
banker, born in London, became a Lombard 
Street goldsmith c. 1673 and moved r, 1693 
to Fleet Street, whore he founded the bank 
which still bears his name. Ho was knighted 
m 1702 and was Lord Mayor in 1713, 

Samuel. Sec Tempi j:vv< >oi). 

Augu.st Charles 
Hobart-Hanipdcn (1822-86), British sailor, 
third son of the 6lh carl of Buckinghamshire, 
was born at Waltham-on-thc- Wolds, l..eiccs- 
British navy 

(105-63) during the American Civil War as 

hSSla!? , repeatedly ran the 

blockade of the Southern ports, and aficr- 
wards becoming naval adviser to Turkey 
(1867) was made pasha and atlmiral, and in 

commanded 
wrote Never 
blockade-running 
(od. bf 

hoh'- (1638-1709), 

yatch landscapc-pamtcr, born probably at 

evSt"?,’ “t'Jcr Ruysdatl and 

‘=?”‘'Ctor of the city’s wine 
.of!?™*' lacked his master’s genius and 
‘’'"iself with ilorid pladd 
and charming water-mill scones. Nevorthe- 
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hndfiin”. “"r l’“ influenced modem 

n 938) ^ Brouilhe" 

nOBS5LS, Thomas (1588--1679) PnMicE. 
philosopher, born at Malmesbury premi? 

news^ of ^ mother heard the 

news ol the approaching Armada 

brought up by his uncle (his father a clersv 
man having fled after slrddng a 
ho church door), and at the Ige of fourteen 
having translated Luripidcs’ Medea into 
Latin iambics, he studied at Magdalen Hall 
prevailing Arislotelianisrn 
began his long 

tutorial association with the Cavendish 
hiinily which brought with it the benefits of 
acquaintance of such 
men as Bacon, Herbert of Cher bury and 
Ben .lonson and two tutorial journeys to 
y ‘9id France, the first (1610) with 
William, later the 2nd earl of Devonshire and 
the .second with the latter’s son, the 3rd earl 
A introduced into the 

^ intellectual circle in Paris 
(1634) which included Gassendi and Descartes 
;md mot in Florence (1636) that famous 
oliitor of Anslotelianism, Galileo. But it 
had been Hobbes s introduction to Euclidian 
geometry whilst travelling tutor to the son of 
Sir Oervasc Chiton (1629 31) that was his 
intellectual turning-point. Would it not be 
possible to extend such deductive certainty 
to a comprehensive science of man and 
society.' Hobbes, obsessed by the civil 
disorders of his time, wrote in 1640 T/w 
Llemeu/s of law (not published until 1650) 
m which ho dofended the king’s prerogative 
on psycliological and not on the spurious 
theological grounds of Divine Right. When 
Parhamenl impeached Strallkird and Laud 
Hobbes took himself to Paris (1640). 
charactcnslicajly proud to have been ‘ the 
first ot all that Bed Ho was soon immersed 
in a controversy with Descartes, arising out 
ol his objections to the latter’s Meditations. 

. J'lfo philosophers did not meet until 
1648, but he was on very friendly terms with 
Mersenne and Gassendi. In 1642 he pub- 
lished De Cive, a fuller statement of his 
views on government, and in 1 646, A Minute 
or First Draught of the Optiques, by which he 
hoped to rival Descartes’ writings on optics. 

In 1 (j 46 he became mathematical tutor to the 
Prince of Wales, later Charles II, at the 
exiled English court in Paris, and after a 
grave illness (1 647) during which he received 
the sacrament, ho set to work on ihe Leviathan 
(1651), the ‘ greatest, perhaps the sole, 
masterpiece of political philosophy in the 
English language’ (Oakoshott 1955). The 
basis of Hobbes’ metaphysics is motion of 
bodies, attraction and repulsion in the wills 
of men. * Good * and ‘ evil ’ are inconstant 
names applied haphazardly by dififerent men 
to what attracts or repels them. This 
egotistical psychology makes the life of man 
in a pre-social state of nature, * nasty, brutish 
and short a constant war of everyman with 
everyman. Rational, enlightened self-interest 
makes men want to escape such a predicament 
by the establishment of a contract in which 
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they surrender the right of aggression but 
not that of self-defence to an absolute sove- 
reign, whose commands are the law, freedom 
being relegated to the spheres not covered 
by the sovereign’s commands. The social 
contract is binding only so long as the sove- 
reign has power to enforce it. Sovereignty 
may be vested in a person or an assembly, 
but it must be indivisible not a division of 
powers betw^een King and Parliament, church 
and state. The Leviathan offended the royal 
exiles at Paris and the French government by 
its reduction of the status of religious 
obedience, and so in 1652 Hobbes returned 
to England, made his subnaission to Cromwell 
and eventually settled in London. His 
writings engaged him in controversy for the 
remainder of his life, with Bramhall over the 
problem of freedom, with the Puritan 
mathematician Wallis who mercilessly showed 
up Hobbes’ defective attempts at squaring 
the circle in De Corpore (1655), with the 
experimenters of the ‘ Invisible College ’ 
which possibly accounted for his failure to 
be elected a fellow of the Royal Society. At 
the Restoration, Charles II gave his old 
tutor a pension and probably used his 
influence to quash a bill, aimed at Hobbes 
and his writings after the Plague and Fire of 
London (1665-66) had been explained as 
being God’s wrath against England for 
harbouring such an atheist, Hobbes wrote 
an important dialogue against the defenders 
of Common Law, Behemoth^ a history of the 
times, an autobiography in Latin verse and 
at eighty-six, because, as he said, he had 
nothing better to do, verse translations of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, all published in 1682. 
He died at Hardwick Hall, Derbyshire. 
Hobbes was both empiricist and rationalist. 
His political influence was much smaller 
than that of his later opponent Locke, but 
his political philosophy is of greater value, 
not because of the conclusions reached but 
for the manner in which he presented his 
argument. See Molesworth’s edition of 
his works (1839-45), M. Oakeshott’s Intro- 
duction to his edition of the Leviathan (1955) 
and studies by G. C. Robertson (1886), L. 
Stephen (1904), F. Brandt (trans. 1928), 
J. Laird (1934), L. Strauss (1934), R. S. 
Peters (1956) and H. Warrender (1957). 
HOBBS, Sir Jolm Berry (1882- ), English 

cricketer, one of England’s greatest batsmen, 
was born in Cambridge. He first played in 
county cricket for Cambridgeshire in 1904, 
for Surrey (1905-35) and for England (1907- 
1930), when he and Sutcliffe established 
themselves as an unrivalled pair of opening 
batsmen. He captained the English team in 
1926, made 3636 runs, including 12 centuries, 
in test matches against Australia, and a 
record number of 197 centuries in first-class 
cricket, including the highest score at Lord’s 
with 316 in 1926. He was knighted in 1953. 
HOBHOUSE, (1) John Cam, 1st Baron 
Broughton (1786-1869), British statesman and 
friend of Byron, was educated at Westminster 
and Trinity College, Cambridge. His 
Journey through Albania with Lord Byron he 
published in 1813. He entered parliament 
as a Radical in 1820, succeeded as baronet 
in 1831, and in 1832-52 held various cabinet 


Offices. He coined the term ‘ His Majesty’s 
opposition See his Recollections (1909-12) 
edited by his daughter. 

(2) Leonard Trelawney (1864-1929), British 
social philosopher and journalist, born at 
St Ives, Cornwall. A Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford (1894), he joined the 
editorial staff of the Manchester Guardian in 
1897 and transferred to the editorship of the 
Sociological Review in 1903. For the same 
period, 1903-05, he was secretary of the 
Free Trade Union and became political 
editor of Tribune (1906-07). In 1907 he was 
appointed Martin White professor of 
Sociology at London University, having 
already a number of books to his credit, 
principally Labour Movement (1893), Theory 
of Knowledge (1896), Mind and Evolution 
(1901), Morals in Evolution (1906). His 
most profound philosophical work, Develop- 
ment and Purpose, was published in 1913. He 
thought the key to evolution lay in ‘ con- 
ditioned teleology ’. 

HOBSON, (1) John Atkinson (1858-1940), 
English economist, born at Derby, graduated 
at Oxford. An opponent of orthodox 
economic theories, he believed ‘ under- 
consumption ’ to be the main cause of 
unemployment. He wrote The Science of 
Wealth (1911), Free Thought in the Social 
Sciences (1926), Wealth and Life (1929), &c. 
See his Confessions of an Economic Heretic 
(1938). 

(2) Thomas (c. 1544-1631), the rich 

Cambridge carrier who let no one pick and 
choose in his livery-stables — hence ‘ Hobson’s 
choice ’ — and whom Milton immortalized. 
HOBY, Sir Thomas (1530-66), English 
translator of Castigli one’s Courtyer, was half- 
brother to the Protestant diplomatist, Sir 
Philip Hoby (1505-58). 

HOCCLEVE, or Occleve, Thomas (c. 1368- 
c. 1450), English poet, was a clerk in the 
privy seal office. His chief work is a free 
but tedious version of the De Regimine 
Principum of Aegidius Romanus, in Chaucer’s 
seven-line stanza, edited by T. Wright 
(1860). His Minor Poems and Regement of 
Princes were edited by Dr Furnivall (E.E.T.S. 
1892-97; vol. ii for 1892, cd. Sir I. Gollancz, 
1925). 

HOCHE, Uazare, osh (1768-97), French 
Republican general, born at Montreuil, 
defended Dunkirk against the Duke of York 
and drove the Austrians out of Alsace 
(1793), ended the civil war in La Vendee 
(1795), commanded attempted invasion of 
Ireland (1796), defeated the Austrians at 
Neuwied (1797). See Life by Font-Reaulx 
(1900). 

HO CHI-MINH (1892- ), Vietnamese 

political leader, born in north Annam. A 
Moscow-trained communist, he placed him- 
self at the head of the Vietminh independence 
movement in 1941, and between 1946 and 
1954 directed the successful military opera- 
tions against the French. 

HOCK, Lim Yew (1914- ), British colonial 
politician, born and educated in Singapore, 
was secretary of the Clerical and Adminis- 
trative Workers’ Union (1947). When 
Communists infiltrated the Singapore Labour 
party, he formed with David Marshall the 
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Labour Front party v/hich secured a majority 
in the Legislative Council in 1955. He 
succeeded as chief minister in 1956, when 
Marshall resigned after the breakdown of 
the London Conference on self-determination 
for Singapore. 

hocking, Joseph (1855-1937), born at 
St Stephens, Cornwall, from 1878 a land- 
surveyor, in 1884-1910 a Nonconformist 
minister, wrote many novels of a religious 
tendency. — His elder brother, Silas Kitto 
(1850-1935), in 1870-96 also a minister, 
wote many similar novels. 

HODGE, Charles (1797-1878), American 
theologian, born in Philadelphia, in 1822 
became professor in Princeton Theological 
Seminary. He founded and edited the 
Princeton Review, and wrote a history of the 
Presbyterian Church in America (1840), and 
the well-known Systematic Theology (1871- 
1872). See Lives by Patton (1888), and 
(1880) by his son, Archibald Alexander 
(1823-86), who succeeded his father at 
Princeton in 1878 and wrote Outlines of 
Theology (1860), &.c. 

HODGES, Courtney (1887- ), American 

soldier, rose from private to general, and 
from August 1944 commanded the 1st Army 
throughout the European campaign. 
HODGKIN, (1) Alan Lloyd (1914-51), English 
physiologist, a Royal Society research 
professor from 1952, worked on radar (1939- 
1945) and with A. F. Huxley explained nerve 
transmissions in physico-chemical terms. He 
was elected F.R.S. in 1948 and awarded the 
Baly Medal (1955). 

(2) Thomas (1798-1866), English patho- 
logist, born at Tottenham, held various posts 
at Guy’s Flospital and described the glan- 
dular disease, lymphadenoma, named after 
him. 

(3) Thomas (1831-1913), English historian, 
author of Italy ami her Invaders (8 vols. 
1880-99), &c., was born of Quaker stock at 
Tottenham, and became a banker in New- 
castle. — His son, Robert Howard 0877- ), 
born at Newcastle, wrote A History of the 
Anglo-Saxons (1935), &c. 

HODGKINS, Frances Mary (1869-1947), 
British artist, was born and educated at 
Dunedin, N.Z., but thereafter spent little 
time in her native land, preferring European 
travel, with long sojourns in Paris and in 
England. Her paintings, examples of which 
are in the Tate Gallery and the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, are characterized by a 
harmonious use of flat colour somewhat 
reminiscent of Matisse, and though older 
than most of her circle she is ranked with 
Paul Nash (q.v.) and a few others as one of 
the leaders of contemporary romanticism. 
HODGSON, (1) Brian Houghton (1800-95), 
English orientalist, born near Macclesfield, 
entered the East India Company’s service in 
1818, was resident in Nepal (1820-43) and 
settled in England in 1858. He wrote some 
170 very valuable papers on the ethnology, 
languages and zoology of Nepal and Tibet, 
sent home 354 MSS., on which our knowledge 
of northern Buddhism is mainly based, and 
made a collection of 10,500 birds. He was 
elected F.R.S. in 1877. See the Life by Sir 
William Hunter (1896). 


(2) John Evan (1831-95), English historical 
and genre painter, latterly of Moorish 
subjects, was elected R.A. in 1879 and in 
1882 became Academy librarian and profes- 
sor of Painting. 

(3) Ralph (1871- ), English poet, born 

in Yorkshire, became a journalist in London 
and published three volumes of Georgian 
poems with the recurring theme of nature 
and England, The Last Blackbird (1907) and 
Poems (1907 and 1917) containing ‘ The Song 
of Honour ‘ The Moor ‘ The Journey- 
man ’ and the polemic against the destruction 
of animals for feminine vanity in ‘To Deck 
a Woman He lectured in Japan (1924-38) 
and made his home in Ohio, U.S.A. An 
anthology of his works appeared as The 
Skylark and Other Poems (1958). He was 
awarded the Order of the Rising Sun (1938) 
and the Queen’s Gold Medal (1954). 

HODLER, Ferdinand (1853-1918), Swiss 
painter, born at Bern, studied under 
Barthelemy Menn and developed a highly 
decorative style of landscape, historical and 
genre painting with strong colouring and 
outline, sometimes using parallel motifs for 
effect. He died at Geneva. His works 
include the, Battle of Marignano, William Tell, 
Night, Bay, and many others at Bern, 
Zurich and elsewhere. 

HODSON, Waiiam Stephen Raikes (1821-58), 
British soldier, born at Maisemore Court 
near Gloucester, joined the Indian army in 
1845, served in the first Sikh war, and some 
years later, as commandant of the Guides, 
did excellent service on the north-west 
frontier. Butin 1856 he was deprived of his 
command for irregularities in the regimental 
accounts and unjust treatment of the natives. 
During the Mutiny he was head of the 
intelligence department before Delhi, and 
raised the irregular cavalry known as Hod- 
son’s Horse. On the fall of Delhi he dis- 
covered the Mogul and his sons; these last 
he shot with his own hand. He himself was 
shot on March 11 at Lucknow, and died 
the day after. See Lives by G. Hodson 
(1883) and L. T. Trotter (1901). 

HOFER, (1) Andreas (1767-1810), Tirolese 
patriot peasant leader, was born at St 
Leonhard, and like his forefathers kept a 
small inn. When in 1809 he called the 
Tirolese to arms to expel the French and 
Bavarians, they responded with enthusiasm; 
in seven weeks he drove the Bavarians out. 
As the armistice after Wagram left Tirol 
unsupported, the French again invaded them; 
but in eight days Hofer routed the foe and 
retook Innsbruck, and for the next two 
months was ruler of his native land. By the 
peace of Vienna (October 14) Austria again- 
left Tirol at Hie mercy of her enemies. Hofer 
once more took up arms; but this time the 
French and Bavarians were too strong for 
him; Hofer had to disband his followers and 
take refuge in the mountains. Two months 
later he was betrayed, captured, carried to 
Mantua, tried by court-martial, and shot, 
February 20, 1810. See Lives by Weidinger 
(3rd ed. 1861), Heigel (1874), Stampfer 
(1874) and H. Schmolzer (1905). 

(2) Karl, hofer (1878-1955), German artist, 
born at Karlsruhe, where he studied. He 
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spent many years in France and Italy and his 
work was much influenced by his war experi- 
ences; his severe style and harsh, brilliant 
colours express the bitterness of the times 
in symbolic terms. See study by Reifenberg 
(1924). 

HOFF, Jacobus Henricus van’t (1852-1911), 
Dutch chemist, a founder of physical chemis- 
try and stereochemistry, born in Rotterdam, 
educated at the university of Leyden, became 
in 1876 assistant at the Veterinary College 
at Utrecht, and in 1 877 professor of Chemistry 
at Amsterdam, Leipzig (1887) and Berlin 
(1895). He postulated the assymetrical 
carbon atom, first applied thermodynamics 
to chemical reactions, discovered that 
osmotic pressure varies directly with the 
absolute temperature and investigated the 
formation of double salts. Perhaps the 
greatest of modern chemists, he was elected 
a foreign member of the Royal Society in 
1897 and received the first Nobel prize for 
chemistry in 1901. See Life by E. Cohen 
(1913). 

HOFFDING, Harald (1843-1931), Danish 
philosopher, born in Copenhagen, wrote 
Psykologi i Omrids pa Grundlag af Eifariugen 
‘ Outlines of Psychology ’ (1882) and Den 
nyere Filosofis Historie ‘ History of Modern 
^Philosophy * (1894; trans. 1900), &c. 
HOFFMANN, ( 1 ) August Heinrich, called 
‘Hoffmann von Fallersleben ’ (1798-1874), 
German poet and philologist, was born at 
Fallersleben in Liineburg, and became 
keeper of the university library of Breslau, 
and professor of the German Language there 
from 1835. The publication of his Unpoli- 
tische Lieder (1842) cost him his chair. In 
1860 he became librarian to the Duke of 
Ratibor at Korvei, where he died. He is 
popular and patriotic 
VolksUeder, including ‘ Alle Vogel sind schon 
da and the German national anthem; also 
antiquarian works, Horae Belgicae 
(1830-62), Reineke Vos (1834), &c. See his 
Autobiography (1868-70) and Life by Wagner 
(1869-70). 

( 2 ) Ernst Theodor Wilhelm, called ‘ Ama- 
deus (1776-1822), German writer, music 
critic and caricaturist, born in Konigsberg. 
framed as a lawyer, he had an unsettled 
career until 1816, when he attained a high 
position m the supreme court at Berlin A 
remarkable essay on Mozart’s Don GiovannL 
the cpmimsiti on of an opera and the direction 

months 

( 1 808), testify to his real interests. Hoffmann 
was the arch-priest of ultra-German roman- 
ticism. He waged incessant war upon the 
^icklers fpr conventionalism. 

His wit bubbled over in irony, ridicule, 
sarcasm; and his imagination was inexhaust- 
undisciplined, wild and 
r ^ 7 ® shorter tales were mostly pub- 

^ ^o^i^ctions Phantasiestucke 

^uder (1^19-;^). His longer works include 
Elixiere des Teufels (1816; trans. 1824), 
^Itsame Theaterdirektors (1818), 

0^19) and Lebensansichten des 
(1821-22), partly autobiographi- 
Sr stones provided the basis 

tor Offenbach s opera, Tales of Hoffmann 


HOFMANNSTHAL 

(1881). Sec German works on him i, 

body physician to Frederick t of PrusshT 
introduced various medicines, incIuS 
Hoffmann’s drops and anodyne 

(4) Heinrich (1809-94). Gorman author and 

illustrator of Strnwweipeter (1847), was 3 
Frankfurt doctor. ^ 

(5) Josef (1870- ), Austrian architect 

born m Pirnitz, a leader of the secession from 
the traditional Viennese style and an exno 
nent of the rectilinear type of design He 

1903. Perhaps his most noteworthy building 
by 

HGFMANN, August Wilhelm von (1818-971 
German chemist, born at Giessen, became 
assistant there to Liebig. When the Royal 
College of Chemistry was established in 
London in 1845 Hofmann was made super- 
intendent; and from 1856 to 1865 he was 
chemist to the royal mint. He went to 
Berlin as professor of Chemistry in 1865 
and was ennobled in 1888. He obtained 
aniline from_ coal-products, discovered manv 
including formal- 
i (1867), and devoted much labour to 
^e theory of chemical types. See his 
aiefmscke Ermnerm^^^^ (1882) and German 
Volhard and Fischer (1902). 
HOFMANNSTHAL, Hugo von (1874-1929) 
Austrian poet and dramatist, born into a 
banking family in Vienna of Austro-Jewish- 
Italian origins. While still at school, he 
attracted attention by his symbolic, neo- 
^mantic poenis or ‘ lyrical dramas ’ such as 
Gestern^ Der Tod des Tizian and Leben, in 
^ich the transitory and elusive nature of 
lite and its short-lived pleasures compel the 
quest for the world of the spirit. An emo- 
tional and intellectual crisis, a sudden aware- 
ness of the drying up of his lyrical gifts, 
precipitated the ‘ Chandos Letters’ (1902) 
an imaginary correspondence between Lord 
Bacon and a young Elizabethan nobleman, 
m which Hofmannsthal, in the guise of the 
latter, gives his reasons for abandoning 
poetry, his new hatred for abstract terms, his 
aoubts of the possibility of successful 
communication, &c. Henceforth he devoted 
himself to drama, most of his works being 
other dramatists: Electra 
(1903), Das geretete Venedig (1905), and the 
morality plays Jedermann (1912) and Das 
balzburger grosse Welttheater (1923). One 
or his major works is the comedy, Der 
^hwienge (1921). Having renounced Stefan 
-f circle, Hofmannsthal turned 

to the composer, Richard Strauss, for whom 
he wrote the libretti for Der Rosenkavalier 
^Y^^\^riadne auf Naxos (1912), Die Frau 

whom 

and Max Reinhardt, he was instrumental in 
Festival after the first 
statue there was demolished 
1938. See German studies 
by O. Heuschele (1929), K. J. Naef (1938), 

E. Brecht (1946), and English study by H. 
Hammelmann (1957). 
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HOFMEISTER, Wilheioi Friedrich, fwf'rnJ- 
ster (1824-77), German botanist, professor 
at Heidelberg then at Tubingen, did funda- 
mental work on plant embryology. See Life 
by Goebel (trans. 1926). 

HOFMEYR, Jan Hendrik (1845-1909), South 
African statesman, born in Cape Town, took 
to journalism, as ‘ Onze Jan ’ rose to be 
political leader of the Cape Dutch and 
dominated the Afrikander Bond. He 
represented the Cape at the Colonial Con- 
ferences of 1 887 and 1 894. After the Jameson 
Raid (1895) he parted from Rhodes, and 
thereafter worked outside parliament. See 
Life (1913) by Reitz and his nephew, Jan 
Hendrik (1894-1948), who was deputy 
premier to Smuts and advocated a liberal 
policy towards the African natives. 
HOGARTH, (1) David George (1862-1929), 
English archaeologist, keeper of the Ash- 
molean Museum (1909-27), excavated in 
Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, &c. 

(2) William (1697-1764), English painter 
and engraver, chiefly known for his anecdotal 
art, was born in Smithficld, London, Novem- 
ber 10, the son of a teacher. Early appren- 
ticed to a silvcrplate engraver, he studied 
painting under Sir James Thornhill, whose 
daughter he married, after eloping with her, 
in 1729. By 1720 he already had his own 
business, engraving coats-of-arms, shop-bills 
and book plates and painting conversation 
pieces and portraits, including that of Sarah 
Malcolm, the triple murderess (1732-33; 
Nat. Gal., Edinburgh). But tiring of 
conventional art forms, he resurrected the 
‘ pictured morality ’ of medieval art by his 
‘ modern moral subjects % often comprising 
several pictures in a series, but unlike the 
modern strip cartoon, each artistically and 
representationally self-sufficient. The first of 
these was A Harlot's Progress (1730-31), 
destroyed by fire (1755). With an unerring 
eye for human foibles, he was often forthright 
to the point of coarseness, but although his 
didactic purpose was unmistakable, seldom 
indulged in melodrama. A remarkable 
technical memory allowed him to dispense 
with preliminary sketches. His taste for the 
rococo ‘ serpentine line of beauty ’ admirably 
suited his crowded canvases with their 
revealing details and pointed ‘ sub-plots 
Single works such as Southwark Fair and the 
superbly-captured atmosphere of a stag 
party entitled A Midnight Modern Conversa- 
tion (both 1733) preceded his eight pictures of 
A Rake's Progress (1 733-35 ; Soane, London). 
In 1735 he opened his own academy in St 
Martin’s Lane. Two pictures in the con- 
ventional style. The Pool of Bethesda and 
The Good Samaritan (1735), he presented 
to St Bartholomew’s Hospital in the hope of 
attracting commissions. The Distressed Poet 
(1735, Birmingham), The Sleeping Congrega- 
tion (1736), The Strolling Actresses (1738), the 
Four Times of Day series (1738) and The 
Enraged Musician (1741; Ashmolean, Ox- 
ford) herald his return to ‘ pictured morality 
of which his masterpiece is the Marriage h la 
mode series (1743-45; Tate). Brilliant 
psychological contrasts are depicted, the 
envy, greed that wealth inspires, the licence 
that it occasions aud the enmti and arrogance 


that results are all epitomized in the loveless 
couple of the famous breakfast scene (Plate 
2). in 1 743 Hogarth visited Paris to enlist the 
help of Parisian engravers. He then extended 
his social commentaries to ‘ men of the lowest 
rank by drawing attention to their typical 
v^es with his prints of the Industry and 
Idleness series (1747), Gin Lane, Beer Street 
The Four Stages of Cruelty (all 1751) in 
the British Museum. He later ventured into 
p^ohtics with a cartoon of Wilkes, Pitt and 
remple as v/armongers (1762) which earned 
mm Wilkes’s malicious retort in the North 
Briton. The latter Hogarth savagely carica- 
tured m a portrait study, only rivalled by that 
massive portrayal of scheming treachery in 
Lord Lovat (1746). His liberating influence 
upon the art of portraiture may be gathered 
trom the informal treatment of Captain 
Coram (1740; Foundling Hospital), his 
Self-Portrait {c. 1758) and that early undated 
study in impressionism. The Shrimp Girl (both 
m the National Gallery, London). Hogarth 
was buried in Chiswick churchyard. See his 
Analysis of Beauty (1753), studies by J. 
Truster (1768), A. Dobson (1878), A. P 
Oppe (1948), R. B. Beckett (1949) and Life 
by P. Qucnnell (1955). 

HOGBEN, Lancelot (1895- ), English 

physiologist and writer, was born at Southsea 
and educated at Cambridge. He held 
academic appointments in Zoology in 
England, Scotland, Canada and South 
Africa before becoming Mason professor of 
Zoology at Birmingham in 1941. He is best 
known for popular books on scientific 
subjects, and has written, in addition to many 
specialist publications, Mathematics for the 
Million (1936), Science for the Citizen (1938), 
Dangerous Thoughts (1939), Chance and 
Choice (1950), Man Must Measure (1955) and 
Statistical Theory (1957). 

HOGG, (1) James (1770-1835), Scottish poet 
and novelist, known as the ‘ Ettrick Shep- 
herd born near the parish church of Ettrick, 
Selkirkshire, tended sheep in his youth and 
had only a spasmodic education. He 
inherited, however, a rich store of ballads 
from his mother. On a visit to Edinburgh in 
1801 to sell his employer’s sheep, he had 
his Scottish Pastorals, Poems, Songs, &c., 
printed, but without success. He was 
fortunate, however, in making the acquain- 
tance of Sir Walter Scott, then sheriff of 
Selkirkshire, who published in the second 
volume of Border Minstrelsy (1803) several of 
Hogg’s ballads, written down from his 
mother’s lips. With the proceeds of The 
Mountain Bard (1803), Hogg dabbled 
unsuccessfully in farming but eventually 
settled in Edinburgh. Another volume of 
poems. The Forest Minstrel (1810) failed, but 
The Queen's Wake (1813) at once obtained 
cordial recognition- A bequest of a farm at 
Altrive Lake (now Eldinhope) from the 
Duchess of Buccleuch, enabled him to marry 
in 1820 and to produce in rapid succession a 
number of works both in verse and prose. 
Hogg ended his days a well-known figure of 
Edinburgh society, a regular contributor to 
Blackwood's Magazine and was the ‘ Shep- 
herd ’ of John Wilson’s Noctes Ambrosianae. 
He described himself a? ‘ the king of the 
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Mountain and Fairy School His poems of 
the supernatural are best when he avoids 
gothic elaboration and relies on the suggestive 
understatement of the ballad style, as in his 
‘ Kilmeny ’ and ‘ The Witch of Fife ‘ The 
Aged Widow’s Lament ’ shows the influence 
of the Scottish vernacular tradition. His 
debt to Bums is apparent in ‘ The Author’s 
Address to his Auld Dog Hector ’ and in the 
riotous ‘ Village of Balmaquhapple Of his 
prose works, the most remarkable is Private 
Memoirs and Confessions of a Justified Sinner 
(1824; new ed. with introduction by Andre 
Gide 1947), which anticipates Stevenson’s 
Jekyll and Hyde with its haunting ‘ split 
personality ’ portrayal of George, the easy- 
going laird, and Robert, whose narrow 
Calvinism persuades him that he is incapable 
of sin. See his autobiography and Memorials 
ed. by his daughter, Mrs Garden (1885), 
Life by Douglas (1899) and critical study by 
E. C. Batho (1927). 

(2) Quintin (1845-1903), British philan- 
thropist, born in London, founded in 1882 
the Youth’s Christian Institute, which de- 
veloped into the Regent Street Polytechnic. 
See also Hailsham. 

(3) Thomas Jefferson. See Shelley. 
HOHENHEIM, Theophrastus Bombastus von. 

See Paracelsus. 

hohenlohe-schillingsfOrst, 

Chlodwic, Prince of (1819-1901), Prussian 
statesman, born at Rothenburg in Bavaria, 
in 1894 succeeded Caprivi as chancellor of 
the German empire and prime minister of 
Prussia. 

HOHENSTAUFEN, -shtowfen^ name of a 
German princely house, members of which 
held the Imperial throne from 1138 to 1254 
as Conrad III, Frederick I, Henry VI, 
Philip I, Frederick II and Conrad IV. See 
histories of the house by Raumer (5th ed. 
1878) and K. Hampe (7th ed. 1937). 
HOHENZOLLERN, name of a German 
family descended from Count Thassilo, who 
early in the 9th century founded a castle on 
the Zollern hill in the Swabian Alb. About 
1165 a separation took place into an elder or 
Swabian and younger or Franconian line. 
The elder Hne was subdivided, in 1576, into 
the branches of Hechingen and Sigmaringen. 
In 1415 the young line received from the 
Emperor Sigismund the electorate of Bran- 
denburg, thus founding the Prussian dynasty; 
and in 1849 the two princes of the elder line 
ceded their rights to the king of Prussia. 
The kings of Prussia were German emperors 
from 1871 to 1918. See William II; also 
Carol I (Rumania), and family history by 
Hintze (1915). 

HOHNER, Matthias (1833-1902), German 
mouth-organ manufacturer, established his 
firm at Trossingen, Wiirttemberg, in 1857. 
His five sons added music publishing (1931), 
the manufacture of accordions, harmonicas, 
saxophones and (from 1945) electrical 
musical instruments, established an accordion 
school at Trossingen in 1931 and made the 
family business the biggest of its kind in the 
world. See study by A. Lammle (Stuttgart 

HOKUSAI, Katsushika, ho'koo-si (1760-1849), 
Japanese artist and wood-engraver, bom in 


Tokyo, was early apprenticed to a wood 
engraver under whom he mastered the 
conventional surimono or commemorative 
paintings and book illustrations. But he 
soon abandoned the traditional style and 
academic subjects for the coloured wood-cut 
designs of the avant garde Ukiyoye (‘the 
passing world ’) school, which treated m 
forceful expressionist manner common-place 
subjects of the everyday world. From 1814 to 
1819 he worked on the ten volumes of the 
famous Mangwa or ‘ Sketches at Random ’ 
in which he depicts most facets of Japanese 
life. To work successfully on semi-trans- 
parent, absorbent paper requires quick 
decisive linear brushwork, the maximum 
suggestion being packed into a single stroke 
Hokusai delighted the passer-by by acrobatic 
feats of artistic versatility, by using brooms 
on huge canvases or by dashing off the outline 
of a sparrow on a grain of corn. Living 
exclusively to improve his art, Gwakidjn or 
‘ Old Man mad on drawings ’ studied Dutch 
paintings and entered his great period (1823- 
1830) with the wonderful Hundred Views of 
Mount Fuji published in 1835, the Waterfalls, 
Famous Bridges, Large Flowers and the Ghost 
Stories. Fie differs from Hiroshige (q.v.) in 
his superior draughtsmanship rather than in 
his sense of colour, and he greatly influenced 
the French Impressionists, Pissaro, Manet 
and others. See studies by E. F. Strange 
(1906) and B. Gray (1948). 

HOLBACH, Paul Heinrich Dietrich, Baron d’, 
ol-bak (1723-89), German-born French 
philosopher, was born at Heidelsheim in the 
Palatinate, and settled and died in Paris. 
One of the Encyclopaedists, he expounded in 
his Syst^me de la Nature (1770) the natural 
principles of morality, and attempted to 
prove, among other things, that self-interest is 
the ruling motive of man. Holbach was, 
none the less, a man of most unselfish 
benevolence. See works by Cushing (1914), 
Hubert (1928), Wickwar (1935). 

HOLBEACH, Henry. See Rands. 

HOLBEIN, Hans, ‘ the younger ’ (1497-1543), 
German painter, was born at Augsburg, the 
son of Hans Holbein the cider (c, 1460-1524), 
also a painter of merit. He studied under his 
father, and was influenced by the work of 
Burgkmair. The finest of his early pictures 
was the altarpiece for the monastery of 
St Catharine (1515-16), now in the Pinako- 
thek, Munich. About 151 6 he .was at work in 
Basel, but did not settle there till 1520; 
during the interval ho was painting at 
Zurich and Lucerne. Among works executed 
at Basel are the portraits of the Burgomaster 
Meier and his wife, the ‘ Meier Madonna ’ 
(at Darmstadt, and in replica, at Dresden), 
eight scenes of the Passion, painted upon a 
panel (and now in the Basel museum), and 
the doors of the organ of Basel Cathedral. 
Among the portraits are also two of Erasmus 
and one of Melanclithon. During his 
residence at Basel Holbein was largely 
employed upon designs for the wood- 
engravers, including illustrations for various 
editions of Luther’s Old and New Testaments 
(1522 and 1523), as also the large single 
woodcuts of Christ bearing the Cross, The 
Resurrection, The Sale of Indulgences and 
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His most important wood- 
Ihc series of T'he Dance of 
^^lnfh7ndiho Old Testament 0//5— were not 
tm 1538. About the end of 1526 
HoTblin visited England where ho was 
^?rodS:ed by Erasmus to Sir 1 homas More, 
nnH began his great series oi portraits ot 

eminent Englishmen of liis timc, the studies 

many of which exist in the royal col- 
ectiSn at Windsor. Among the most 
notable of those portraits are those ol Arch- 
hishop Warham, Sir Henry Ouildlord, 
Nich^as Kratzer, the king’s astrononicr, m 
Se Louvre; and the family ot Sir Thomas 
More, now lost, but known by copies and the 
original sketch. On his retui n to Basel 
n529) Holbein painted the group of his wile 
and two children now in the museum there; 
and ill 1530 resumed work in the council-hall, 
executing pictures tliat arc now destroyed. 
Probably in 1532 he again visited London, 
where he painted many portraits for the 
German mcrcliants oi the Hanseatic League. 
To this period arc also due the great portrait 
group at Longford Castle knovvn as The 
Ambassadors, the portraits of Ihomas 
Cromwell, and the miniatures ol Henry and 
Charles Brandon, sons ol the Hphe ol 
Suffolk, in the royal collection at Windsor. 
In 1536 he was appointed painter to Henry 
VIII and as such executed at Whitehall 
Palace a mural painting of the monarch and 
Oucon Jane Seymour with Henry VII and 
Elizabeth of York, destroyed in the lire ol 
1698. His portrait of Jane Seymour is in the 
Belvedere, Vienna. To the same period is 
referable the half-length of Sir Nicholas 
Carew at Dalkeith Palace, and the portrait ol 
Morett the jeweller in the Dresden Gallery. 
In 1538 Holbein was dispatched to the 
Netherlands to paint a likeness (now in the 
possession of the Duke ol Norlolk) ot 
Christina of Denmark, proposed as successor 
to Jane Seymour; and in 1539 he painted 
Anne of Clevcs, at Clcvcs, a w-ork now in the 
Louvre; while about 1540 ho executed the 
portrait of the Duke of Norfolk, ol which 
the original is at Windsor. Miniatures ol this 
period, now in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, are outstanding in quality. His 
last work was Henry VIU granting a Charter 
to the Barber-Surgeons, still in their Guildhall. 
He died of the plague in London between 
October 7 and November 29, A master of 
portraiture, Holbein had a genius for 
subordinating the interest in garments and 
accessories to heighten facial characteristics. 
See Lives by Wornum (1867), G. S, Davies 
(1903), A. B. Chamberlain (1913), and works 
by H. A. Schmid (1949) and P. Ganz 
(1950). 

HOLBERG, Ludvig, Baron (1684-1754), 
Danish poet, playwright and philosopher, 
born at Bergen in Norway, became professor 
at Copenhagen of Metaphysics (1717), 
Eloquence (1720), and History (1730), 
quaestor of the university (1737), and a baron 
(1747). His first notable works wore satirical 
poems, among them Peder Paars (1719^20), 
in which he ridicules the pedantic stifTness 
and stupidity of contemporary life and 
thought. In 1721 the first Danish theatre was 
opened at Copenhagen, and Holbcrg began 


to write many successful comedies. After 
1724 he turned to history, and wrote, 
amongst other books, a History of Denmark, 
a General Church History, a History of the 
Jews, and Comparative Biographies of Great 
Men and Women. In 1741 he produced 
another classic, the satirico-humoristic ro- 
mance Niels KlinTs Subterranean Journey', 
and lastly the serious reflective works, Moral 
Thoughts (1744) and Epistles (1748-54), and 
an Autobiography (1727-43). Many of his 
works have been translated. See monographs 
by G. Brandcs (1884) and by O. J. Campbell, 
jun. (1914), who also translated three of the 
‘ Danish Moli6rc’s ’ domestic comedies of 
character (1915). 

HOLB0LL, Einar (1855-1927), Danish post- 
master who originated the idea of special 
stamp issues for charitable purposes by his 
Julernaerkct stamp (1904) for a tuberculosis 
prevention fund. The idea has since been 
adopted by countries all over the world. 
IIOLBORNE, Antony (d. c. 1602), English 
composer, known chiefly for a collection of 
pavancs, galliards and other dance move- 
ments for five instruments (1599). With his 
brother William he wrote a manual for the 
cittern containing a number of compositions 
for that instrument. 

HOLBROOKE, Josef Charles (1878; 1 958), 
English composer of chamber music and 
opera, was born at Croydon, studied at the 
Royal Academy, was an acconaplished 
pianist and composed the symphonic poems 
Queen Mab (1904), The Bells (1906) and 
Apollo and the Seaman (1908), as well as a 
trilogy of operas based on Welsh legends, 
the first of which, The Children of Don (1912), 
was performed at Salzburg in 1923. His 
variations on ‘ Three Blind Mice ’ formed his 
most popular composition. 

HOLCROF1’, Thomas (1745-1809), English 
playwright and novelist, born in London, 
after three years as a Newmarket stable-boy, 
then eight as a shoemaker, schoolmaster, and 
servant-secretary to Granville Sharpe, in 
1770 turned strolling player. But settling in 
London (1777), he took to writing. Alwyu, 
or the Gentleman Comedian (1780), was the 
first of four novels. He also wrote nearly 
thirty plays, mostly melodramas, of which 
The Follies of a Day (1784) and The Road to 
Ruin (1792) were the best. His eldest son, 
William (1773^ 89), robbed his father of £40 
and having been found by him on an 
American-bound vessel, shot himself. An 
ardent democrat, in 1794 Holcroft was 
tried for high treason with Hardy, Horne 
Tookc and others and acquitted, but the 
adverse publicity reduced him to poverty 
and made him go abroad to Hamburg and 
Paris (1799- 1801). He died in London. See 
his Memoirs, continued by Hazlitt (1816), 
augmented by Colby (1925). 

HOLDEN, Sir Isaac (1807-97), Brdish 
inventor, was born at Hurlet, Renfrewshin^ 
worked in a Paisley cotton-mill, studied 
chemistry in his leisure hours and became an 
assistant-teacher in Reading in 1829. He 
invented the Lucifer match, but was antici- 
pated by John Walker of Stockton. In 1846 
he joined with Lister, who had don© muen 
to improve wool-combing, in starting a milli 
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near Paris. Lister retired, the firm became 
Isaac Holden & Sons in 1859, and the 
Alston works near Bradford were founded. 
After he had spent some £50,000 in experi- 
ments, Holden’s wool-combing machinery 
brought him fame and fortune. He was 
Liberal M.P. (1865-95) and was created 
baronet in 1893. ^ 

H5LDERLJN, Johann Christian Friedrich, 
(1770-1843), German poet, born March 
20 at Lauffen on the Neckar, studied theology 
at Tubingen and philosophy with Schelling 
and Hegel under Fichte at Jena. With a 
growing enthusiasm for poetry, he developed 
an aversion for the ‘ snug parsonage ’ for 
which he was intended. As family tutor in 
Frankfurt-on-Main (1796-98) he found in 
the wife of his banker-employer, Susette 
Gontard (the ‘ Diotima ’ of his works) the 
feminine embodiment of all he venerated in 
Hellenism. His early poetry owed far too 
much to Klopstock and to Schiller, who 
published Flolderlin's efforts in his literary 
magazines, but the inspiration provided by 
‘ Diotima ’ helped him to discover his true 
poetical self. However, the commercial 
philistinism, which Holdcrlin roundly con- 
demned in his philosophical novel, Hyperion 
(1797-99) and, more understandably, jealousy 
of the banker made Holderlin’s stay finally 
impossible. During a temporary refuge 
at Homburg he wrote some splendid frag- 
ments for a verse drama on the death of 
Empedocles, some elegiac odes and the 
magnificent elegy ‘ Menon’s Laments for 
Diotima which examines the discrepancy 
between the actual and the ideally possible. 
For a short time he tutored in Switzerland 
(1801), but returned to his mother at Nurem- 
berg, where he wrote " Brod und Wein ’ and 
‘ Der Rhein In July 1802, after a spell of 
employment by the German Consul at 
Bordeaux, he returned in an advanced state 
of schizophrenia, aggravated by the news of 
‘ Diotinia’s ’ death. For a short time he en- 
joyed the sinecure of court librarian to the 
landgrave of Hesse-Homburg, procured for 
him and paid by his friend von Sinclair. After 
a period in an asylum (1806-07), he lived out 
his life in the charge of a Tubingen carpenter. 
Neither Goethe nor Schiller was aware of 
his genius. It was the admiration of Rilke 
and Stefan George, who studied the collected 
works, ed. N. von Hellingrath and others 
(Berlin 1913 ff.), which first established 
Holderlin as one of Germany’s greatest 
poets, eighty years after his death. See 
Selected Foems (parallel German-English 
text, rev. ed. 1954) by T. B. Leishman, and 
studies by W. Dilthcy, Das Erlebnis und die 
Dichtung (Berlin 1916), M. Montgomery 
(1923), S. Zweig, Der Kampf mit dem Damon 
(Leipzig 1925), W. Bohm (1928-30), R. 
Peacock (1938), D. L, Gascoigne (1938), 
A. Stansfield (1944), M. Heidegger, Existence 
and Being, ed. W. Brock (1949), L. S. Sulz- 
berger (1952). 

HOLINSHED, Raphael (d. c. 1580), English 
chronicler, born apparently of Cheshire 
family, came to London early in Elizabeth’s 
reign, and became a translator in Reginald 
Wolfe’s printing-office. For Wolfe and his 
successors he undertook the compilation of 


The Chronicles of England, Scotland nnr} 
Ireland (2 vois. Co\. 1577). This together with 
its predecessor, the Chronicle of Hall was 
the direct source from which Shakespeare 
drew materials for legendary and historical 
plays. Holinshed was not the only writer of 
the work which bears his name. He was 
assisted by William Harrison (q.v.); bv 
Richard Sianyhursl, who contributed the 
description of Ireland; and by John Hooker 
who wrote most of the history of Ireland 
Holinshed had access to Leland’s manuscripts 
Sec Boswell Stone, Shakespeare's HolirJhpn 
(1896). 

HOLL, Frank (1845-88), English painter, the 
son of the engraver, Francis (1815-84), bom 
in London, entered the schools of the Royal 
Academy, exhibited many genre subjects 
usually pathetic scenes from modern life- 
after 1877 he attained immense popularity in 
portraiture. He was elected R.A. in 1884. 
His uncle, William (1807-71), was aii 
engraver and portrait-painter. See Life bv 
A. M. Reynolds (1912). 

HOLLAND, (1) Henry (1746-1806), English 
architect, son-in-law and pupil of Lancelot 
L Capability ’) Brown, designed old Carlton 
House, the original Brighton Pavilion, 
Brook’s Club, &c. See Life by D. Stroud 
(1958). 

(2) Henry Richard Fox, 3rd Baron (1773- 
1840), English Liberal statesman, nephew of 
Charles James Fox (q.v.), was born at 
Winterslow House, Wilts, and succeeded to 
the title in 1774. Educated at Eton and 
Christ Church, Oxford, he was trained for 
public life by his uncle, after whose death he 
was lord privy seal in the Grenville ministry 
(1806-07). He then shared the long banish- 
ment of the Whigs from office. He worked for 
reform of the criminal code; attacked the 
slave-trade though himself a West India 
planter, and threw his whole heart into the 
Corn Laws struggle. Chancellor of the duchy 
of Lancaster (1830-34), he died at Plolland 
House, Kensington. He wrote biographies 
of Guillen de Castro and Lope de Vega, 
translated Spanish comedies, prepared a Life 
of his uncle, and edited the memoirs of Lord 
Waldegravc. — His wife, Elizabeth YassaJl 
(1770-1845), daughter of a wealthy Jamaica 
planter, married in 1786 Sir Godfrey Webster, 
but the marriage was dissolved in 1797 for 
her adultery with Lord Holland, who 
immediately married her. She was distin- 
guished for beauty, conversational gifts and 
autocratic ways ; and till the end of her life 
Holland House was the meeting place of 
the most brilliant wits and distinguished 
statesmen of the time. See his Memoirs, ed. 
by his son, the 4th Baron (1852-54), and his 
Further Memoirs (1905), also Journals of Lady 
Holland (ed. Earl of Ilchcster 1908, 1910, 
1946), and the Earl of Ilchester The Home of 
the Hollands (1937). 

(3) Henry Scott (1847-1918), English 
preacher and theologian, born at Ledbury, 
tutor at Christ Church (1870-84), became a 
canon of Truro in 1882, of St Paul’s in 1884, 
of Christ Church in 1910, when he was 
appointed regius professor of Divinity, 
Oxford. He led the Lux mundi group of 
theologians, influenced by neo-Hegelianism, 
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..rhn were devoted to social rclbrni according 
Christian principles. See study by E. 

American 

ed tor, born in Belcher town Mass became 
^dstant editor ol the Springtield Rcptihltcan 
fnd part proprietor in 1851. In 1870, with 
Roswell Smith and the Scribners he lounded 
Scribner's Monthly, which he edited, and in 
which appeared his novels, Arthur Bomiicastlc 
nfm The Storv of Seveuoaks (1875), and 
Nicholas Mintuni (1876), &c. Sec Life by 
Mrs Plunkett (1894). 

(5) Philemon (1552 "1637), Iniglish scholar, 

Hhe translator-general iii his ago was born 
at Chehnsford, from about 1595 practised 
medicine at Coventry, and m 1628 became 
for ten months head-master of the tree school 
there He translated Livy, Pliny’s Natural 
History, Suetonius, Plutarch’s Morals, Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, Xenophon’s Cyropardia, 
and Camden’s Britannia, His son, 

Henry (1583-r. 1650), a bookseller in 

London, published Bazilioloyja (1618) and 
Heroologia Anglirn (l^>20). 

(6) Sidney C»corge (1893 ), New 

Zealand politician, born in Circendalc, 
Canterbury, was managing director of an 
engineering company helbrc taking up 
politics. Entering Parliament as a member 
of the National party in 1935, lie was leader 
of the Opposition (1940 49), premier (1949 
1957), when he resigned to become minister 
without portfolio. He was made C.il. in 
1951. 

HOLLAR, Wenceshuis (1607 77), Bohemian 
engraver and etcher, born ul Prague; came 
to London with the Ikui of Arundel in 1637; 
served in a royalist regiment, and was taken 
prisoner at Basing House; from 1645 to 1652 
lived at Antwerp; and then returning to 
London, was at the Restoration appointed 
‘ His Majesty’s designer He producc<l two 
magnificent plates of costume, entitled 
Several! Habits of Hnglish Women (1640) and 
Theatriini Mulieruni (1643), as well as maps, 
panoramas, <&c., preserved in the British 
Museum and the royal library, Windsor. 
His panoramic view of l,oiulon from Soutlp 
wark is one of the most valuable topogratfiii- 
cal records of the 17th century. See Life by 
A. M. Hind (1922). 


Bieda in 1667 As Charles became more 
autocratic. Holies leaned more to the 

(1699), 

ilOLLpW.AY, Thomas (1800-83), English 
manulaclLircr of patent medicines, born at 
Devonport, founded with his fortune at 
Lgham, near Virginia Water, a women’s 
college and an asylum for the insane. 

ilOI.MAN, James (1786-1857), ‘the Blind 
1 ravcllcr born at Exeter, was a lieutenant in 
the navy when, in 1810, the loss of sight 
compelled him to quit the service. Yet he 
tra yelled through France and Italy to the 
Rhineland (1819-21). He next started on a 
journey (1822--24) round the world, but at 
Irkutsk in Siberia was arrested as a spy and 
sent back. He again set off in 1827, and this 
time accomplished his purpose. Finally, he 
visited south-east Europe, 1-Ie published 
accounts of his travels (1822, 1825, 1834-35) 
and died in London. 

HOLMES, (1) Arthur (1890- ), English 

geologist, born at Hebburn-on-Tyne, profes- 
sor at Edinburgh (1943-56), investigated the 
ages of rocks by measuring their radio-active 
constituents. 

(2) Oliver Wendell (1809-94), American 
writer and physician, father of (3), born in 
C’ambridge, Mass., graduated at Harvard 
C’ollcgc in 1829, and, giving up law for 
mcelicine, spent two years in the hospitals 
of Europe. In 1839-41 he was professor 
of Anatomy and Physiology at Dartmouth 
College; in 1843 he discovered that puerperal 
fever was contagious. From 1847 to 1882 he 
was professor of Anatomy at Harvard. He 
began writing verse while an undergraduate, 
but twenty years passed with desultory 
olforts, before The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table (1857 58) suddenly made him famous 
by its fresh unconventional tone, its playful 
wit and wisdom, and its lovely vignettes of 
verse. T his was followed by The Professor at 
the Breakfast Table (1858-59) and The Poet 
at the Breakfast Table (1872). Elsie Vernier 
(1859 60), was the first of three novels, 
foreshadowing modern ‘ Freudian ’ fiction. 
He also wrote Our Hundred Days in Europe 
(1887), an account of a visit made in 1886, 
during which he received honours from the 
universities of Cambridge, Oxford and 
Edinburgh. Ho died at Boston. See Lives 


HOLLES, Denzil, 1st Baron (1599 1680), 
English statesman, the second son ol the 
1st earl of Clare, entered parliament in 1624. 
In 1629 he was one of the members who held 
the Speaker in his chair whilst resolutions 
were passed against Arminianism and 
tonnage and poundage. For this ho was 
fined a thousand murks, and lived seven or 
eight years in exile. He was one of the ‘ live 
members ’ whom Charles attempted to arrest 
in 1642, and was a leader of the Presbyterians. 
In the Civil War, dreading the supremacy of 
the army more than the prctcnsion.s of the 
king, he was an advocate of peace. l‘-'or 
proposing in 1647 to disband the army he 
was accused of treason, but lied to Normandy, 
In 1660 he was the spokesman of the com- 
mission delegated to recall Charles 1 1 at 
Breda; in 1661 he was created Baron Holies 
of Ifield in Sussex. His last important public 
duty was the negotiation of the treaty of 


by Kennedy (1883), Brown (1884), Morse 
(1896) and Townsend (1909), and E. M. 
Tilton, Amiable Autocrat (1947). 

(3) Oliver Wendell (1841-1935), American 
judge, son of (2), born at Boston, educated 
at the Harvard law school, served in the 
Union army as captain in the Civil War, 
From 1867 he practised law in Boston, 
became editor of the American Law Review, 
and in 1882, Weld professor of Law at 
Harvard. He was associate justice (1882) 
and chief justice (1899- 1902) of the supreme 
court of Massachusetts and associate justice 
of the U.S, supreme court (1902-32). He 
was one of the great judicial figures of his 
time and many of his judgments on common 
law and equity, as well as his dissent on the 
interpretation of the 1 4th amendment, have 
become famous. For many years he corres- 
ponded with Professor Laski (q.v.). See 
Letters, cd. Howe (1953). 
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HOLST, Gustav Theodore (J 874-1934), Eiig- 
iish composer, born von Holst of Swedish 
origin in Cheltenham, conducted village 
choirs before entering in 1893 the Royal 
College of Music, London, on a scholarship. 
He studied under Stanford, but neuritis in his 
hand prevented him from becoming a concert 
pianist. Instead he played first trombone in 
the Carl Rosa Opera Company and later 
joined the Scottish Orchestra. In 1905 he 
became music master at St Paul’s Girls’ 
School, in 1907 musical director at Morley 
College, London, and in 1919 was appointed 
to a similar post at Reading College. It took 
him some time to find his own personal style 
as composer, to shake off the influence of 
Grieg and Wagner, and the early enthusiasm 
for Hindu literature reflected in the opera, 
Sida, the opera di camera, Savitri, and the 
Hymns from the Rig-Veda. He shared 
Vaughan V/illiams’ interest in the English 
folk-song tradition, which inspired his St 
PauPs Suite for Strings (1913). Economy 
and clarity became his watchwords. The 
seven-movement suite The Planets (1914-17), 
in w^hich each planet’s astrological associa- 
tions are treated in musical terms, marked his 
emergence as a major composer. Sublime 
pervade also The Hymn of Jesus 
(1917) and his choral setting of Walt Whit- 
man s Ode to Death (1919). Two comic 
operas followed: The Perfect Fool (1921) and 
the Falstaffian At the BoaFs Head (1 924). An 
abrupt change to stark austerity marked his 
getraordmary orchestral piece, inspired by 
® °f Native, Egdon Meath 

His dexterous essay into polytonality 
Uie Concerto for Two Violins (1929), earned 
him the Gold Medal of the Royal Phil- 
harrnonic Society. He was buried in Chiches- 
('^28) and study 
(1951) by his daughter, Imogen (1907- ) 
like her father musical educationist, con- 
ductor and composer of folk-song arrange- 
Britten in the 

Rubbrafl‘947r‘'^"*^' 

HOLT Sm John (1642-1710), English judge, 
Winchester passed in 
16^ to Oriel College, Oxford, and, entering 
at Grays Inn, was called to the bar in 1663. 

He tigured as counsel in most of the state- 
trials of that period, and in 1686 was made 
recorder of London and king’s Serjeant, and 
knighted. In 1689 he became lord chief- 
htu ^¥.^^ing’s Bench. He was a Whig, 
entirely free from 

English 


home 


novelist and feminist, born at Rudstone Athekta he became minister of 

Yorks, educated at Oxford, was a director wrote the tragedy 

trora 1926 of Time and Ttdo ,, — nnd, m 1754 Moue-iae. fonnrl(.d nn th(. 


Main a literary coterie dcdicaied to promm 
mg the national spirit iii German versf q 
of his poetry is based on the MinS'n..°®® 
HOLTZMANN, Adolf (1810-70) 
philologist, born at Karlsruhe ’ in iss" 
became professor of German at Heidelberf 
He wrote on the connection between 
and Indian fables (1844-47); on Sts inH 
Germans (1855), maintaining that the S 
races were or ginally identical; and on S 
Nibelungen/ied (IS54), &c.— His son • i 

Julius (1832-1910);’ Germlr°aS' 
became professor ol Theology at Heidplhpr™ 
(1861) and at Strasburg (1874) and wSf 
ultimately a leading representative of modern 
New Testament criticism. 

HOLYOAKE, George Jacob (1817-1906) 
English social relormcr, the founder of 
Secularism , was born at Birmingham. He 
mathematics for some years at thp 
Mechanics’ Institution in Birmingham lec- 
tured on Robert Owen’s socialist system’ wac 
secretary to Garibaldi’s British contingent 
edited the Reasouer, and promoted the bill 
legalizing secular airirmations, Holyoake 
was the last person imprisoned in England 
on a diargc of atheism (1841). He wrote 
histones ot the Co-operative movement on 

H ^kdtatoFs 'life 

0892), Public Speaking and J:>ehate (189^ 

Bee Sacrobosco . 

HOLZ, Arno, holts (1863 -1929), German 
author and critic, born at Rastenburg, East 
Prussia. His first writing was lyric poetry 
but ho IS best known for his criticism. Die 
Kunst, ihr Wesen uud i/ire Gesetze (1890-92) 
inaugurated the German impressionist school* 
Revolution der JLyrik (1899) rejected all 
metrical devices, and Phantasus (1898-99) 
theory. Papa Hamlet 
(1889) and the drama Fa/nilie Selicke (1890) 
both written in collaboration with Johannes 
,Schaf, are influenced by Zola. 

HOME, (1) Anne. Sec Hunter (1). 

(2) Daniel Dunglas (1833-86), British 
spiritualist, born near Edinburgh, won fame 
as a medium, and as an exponent of table- 
levitation in the United States 
(c. 1850) and m London (1855). See his 
Incidents of My Life (1863-72) and books by 

his widow (1888-90). uiva uy 

Kames (Lord). 

and Scottish clergyman 

Leith, graduated at 
Edinburgh in 1742. He was taken prisoner 
Hanoverian side at Falkirk 
But made a daring escape from Doune 
i-astie. Next year he became minister of 


remembered 

(1798-1880), German 
“d died 

i>er a/te Feldherr (1829) a™d Teiore 829V 

Christoph Heinrich (1748- 
1776), German poet, bom at Martens^ 
Hanover, was a co-founder of the 


. vrxiwv. Aie wiuLu Liie irageuy 

^°'‘Slas, founded on the 
f 9-’^ Mornce. Each of these was 
5. ^“1 ^°aglas, produced in 
j’rburgh (1756), met with brilliant success, 
*1*’® oH-quoted and possibly 
apocryphal whaur’s yer Wullic Shakespeare 
tif«°.vJ°“ over-enthusiastic member of 
in else won great popularity 

eeeir offence to the 
h is the author resigned 

his ministry (1757), and became private 

the'prilillj°f w? ®"te and tiitor to 

Prince of Wales, who on his accession as 



homer 

George UI gave him pension of £300 a 
war to which a sinecure ol equal value was 
mIa in 1763. The success ol Doui'las in- 
duced Garrick to bring oui Agin and to 
accent Homo’s next play. The Siege of 
Anuileia Home’s other works arc The hatal 
nkrnverv. Alonzo, Alfred, occasional poems, 
fnd Tprose, A History of the Rebellion of 
’ He married in 1770, and in 1779 
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srttfed in Edinburgh, where he died, 
had interesting plots and occasional lla.shes 
nf aenuine poetry; but he did not succeed in 
discarding the pompous declamation ol his 
forerunners. See Lives by H. Mackenwc 
(prefixed to his works, l8*-2} and A,. Ei. 

HoSffiV(Gk? Homeros), the Greek poet to 
whom are attributed the great epics, the Iliad, 
the story of the siege ol 'Froy, and the 
Odyssev the talc of Ulysses’ wanderings. 
The place of his birth is doubtful: Smyrna, 
Rhodes, Colophon, Salamis, Chios, Argos 
and Athens contended for the honour of 
having been his birthplace ; his date, formerly 
put as far back as 1200 n.o. is, from the style 
of the poems attributed to him, referred to 
850-800 n.c. Wolf (cpv.) in 1795 (ierccly 
assailed the current opinions about Homer; 
defended the view, as old as the days of the 
Greek commentators, that the l/iad and 
Odyssey v/QXC not by the same hand; and 
contended that botli had their origin in lays 
by Homer and his followers (Homcridac) in 
Chios, chanted and altered for centuries by 
the Rhapsodists, and finally digested into the 
poems we know by Pisistratus about 540 n.c. 
Even those who insist most strongly on the 
general unity of plan of the poems and 
assign the main authorship to one man, 
Homer, probably born in a Circck colony on 
the coast of Asia Minor, admit that they 
were doubtless based on cuiTcnt ballads, 
and have, since they were moulded into the 
two great epics, been doubtless considerably 
modified and extended, llie various prob- 
lems of the ‘ Homeric question ’ cannot be 
regarded as solved; and of the true Homer 
we know nothing positively, not oven that he 
was blind. The so-called Homeric Hymns 
and the humorous Batracliontyoniachia 
(‘ Battle of the Frogs and Mice ’) arc certainly 
of a later age. For the many notable modern 
works on Homer, sec list given by H. J. Rose 
in Handbook of Greek Literature (1934). 
There arc also numerous translations, includ- 
ing those by Alexander Pope, 'f . B. Lawrence 
(1932), E. V. Riou (Penguin scries 1945), &c., 
also studies by T. IL L. Webster (1958), 
Sir J. L. Myres (1959) and C. H. Whitman 
(1959). 

HOMER, Winslow (1836H910), American 
marine and genre painter, born in Boston, 
U.S.A., was apprenticed to a lithographer, 
studied in New York and Paris and during 
the Civil War was artist to Harper^s Weekly, 
He painted rural and domestic scenes, such 
as A Visit from an Old Mistress (National 
Gallery, Washington) but is at his best in his 
seascapes, mostly painted after 1881 while 
staying at Prout’s Neck on the Maine Coast. 
These include The Gulf Stream, Search Light 
(Metropolitan, N.Y.), &c. See Life by F. 
Watson (1942). 
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(0. Abraham (c. 

1638 9p, Flemish animal painter, born at 
Rotterdam, came to London c. 1665 

(2) Jodocus or Josse (1563-1612), Flemish 
cartographer, emigrated to London c. 1584 
and moved from there to Amsterdam c. 1593. 
In addition to his own maps of the world 
and the hemispheres, he engraved much of 
John Speed’s work. 

HONE, William (1780 -1842), English writer, 
born at Bath, at ten became a London 
lawyer’s clerk, at twenty started a book and 
print shop, which, however, soon failed. He 
struggled to make a living by writing for 
various papers, started the Traveller (1815), 
and next the Reformist's Register (1817). In 
December 1817 he was acquitted on three 
separate trials for publishing things calculated 
to injure public morals and bring the Prayer- 
book into contempt. Among his later satires, 
illustrated by Cruikshank, were The Political 
House that Jack built. The Queen's Matri- 
monial Ladder, The Man in the Moon, and 
The Political Showman. His obscure anti- 
quarian interests were reflected in Apocryphal 
New Testament (1820), Every-day Book (1826), 
T'able-hook (1827-28) and Year-book (1829). 
But Hone ended up in a debtor’s jail, from 
which his friends extricated him to start him 
in a colfcc-hoLise — also a failure. In his last 
years he became devout and preached. Sec 
Life by Hack wood (1912). 

HONEGGER, Arthur, hof- (1892-1956), 
French composer of Swiss parentage, born 
in Le Havre. He studied in Zurich and at the 
Paris Conservatoire, and after the first 
World War became one of the group of 
Parisian composers known as Les Six. His 
dramatic oratorio King David established his 
reputation in 1921, and amongst his subse- 
quent workwS, Pacific 231 (1923), his musical 
picture of a locomotive, won considerable 
popularity. Honegger composed five sym- 
phonies, all except the Erst after 1941, and 
these, like a second dramatic oratorio, Joan 
of Arc at the Stake (1936), are works of 
considerable depth and power. See study 
by W. Tappolct (1933). 

IIONORIUS, name of three popes and one 
anlipopc (II) : 

Honorius 1 (d. 638), pope (625-638), had to 
do with the paschal controversy in Ireland 
and with the Anglo-Saxon Church. In the 
Monothclite controversy he abstained from 
condemning the new doctrines, and for so 
doing was stigmatized as a heretic at the 
Council of Constantinople (680). The three 
others, all Italians, were Honorius II (1124- 
1 130), ni (1216-27) and IV (1285-87). 

HONORIUS, .Elavius (a.d. 384-423), West 
Roman Emperor, second son of Theodosius 
the Great, at whose death the empire was 
divided between his sons Arcadius and 
Honorius, the latter (only ten years old) 
receiving the western half. Stilicho (q.v.) 
was the de facto ruler of the western empire 
until 408 ; and after his death Alaric the Goth 
overran Italy, and took Rome in 410. Hono- 
rius died at Ravenna, which he had made his 
capital in 403. 

HONTHEIM, Johann Nikolaus von, hont him 
(1701-90), German ecclesiastic, born at Trier, 
where he became bishop, wrote two works 
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on the history of Trier 
chiefly memorable for a theological essay 
(1763) by ‘ Febronius % in which he pro- 
pounded a system of church government 
combining an exaggerated Gallicanism with 
the democratic element of Congregationalism. 
HONTHORST, Gerard van, hont - (1590- 
1656), Dutch painter, who was born and died 
at Utrecht, twice visited England (1620 ana 
1628), and painted portraits pf the royal 
family. Ho was fond of painting interiors, 
dimly illumined.— His brother William (1604- 
1666), historical and portrait painter, woriced 
for the court of Berlin (1650-64). 

HOOCH, or Hoogh, Pieter de, hok (c, 1629- 
c. 1684), Dutch genre painter, born at 
Rotterdam, by 1654 was living in Delft and 
probably came under the influence ot Carel 
Fabritius and the latter’s pupil Vernper. His 
Interior of a Dutch House (National Gallery) 
and the Card Players in the royal collection 
are among the outstanding examples of the 
Dutch school of the 17th century, with their 
characteristically serene domestic interior 
or courtyard scenes, warm colouring and 
delicate light effects. About 1665 he moved 
to Amsterdam, but his later work became 
increasingly artificial. See monographs by 
C. H. C. Baker (1925) and Valentiner (trans. 
1930). 

HOOD» (1) Alexander, 1st Viscount Bridport 
(1727-1814), British sailor, brother of (4) 
entered the navy in 1741. In 1761 he 
recaptured from the French the Warwick, a 
60“gun ship, and during the French revolu- 
tionary war he served under Howe in the 
Channel and the Strait of Gibraltar, sharing 
in the ‘ glorious first of June ’ off Ushant 
(1794). He attained flag rank in 1780, and 
was made in 1 796 Baron, and in 1 800 Viscount 
Bridport. 

(2) John Bell (1831-79), American soldier, 
born at Owingsville, Kentucky, commanded 
a brigade in the Confederate army, and was 
wounded at Gaines’s Mill, Gettysburg, and 
Chickamauga. He commanded a corps in 
the retreat to Atlanta, and in July 1864 
succeeded Johnston in command. On 
September 1 he had to evacuate the city, and 
leave the road free for Sherman’s march to 
the sea. He afterwards pushed as far north 
as Nashville; but, defeated by Thomas, was 
relieved of command (1864). See his Advance 
and Retreat (1880) and D. S. Freeman, Lee’s 
Lieutenants (1944). 

(3) Robin. See Robin Hood. 

(4) Samuel, 1st Viscount Hood (1724-1816), 
British sailor, brother of (1), bom December 
12 at Thorncombe, Dorset, entered the navy 
in 1741, and became post-captain in 1756. 
In command of the Vestal frigate, he took a 
French frigate after a fiercely-contested 
action (1759); in 1778 he was made com- 
missioner of Portsmouth dockyard. In 1780, 
promoted to flag rank, he was sent to reinforce 
Rodney on the North American and West 
Indian stations; in 1781 he fought an action 
with De Grasse, and was engaged in the 
battle off the Chesapeake. In the West 
Indies in 1782 he showed himself a masterly 
tactician in the series of manoeuvres by which 
he outwitted De Grasse off St Kitts ; and he 
had a conspicuous share in the decisive 


victory of Dominica on April 12. For his 
services ho was made Baron Hood in the 
Irish peerage. In 1784 he stood against Fox 
for Westminster, and was elected; in 1788 
he became a lord of the Admiralty. In 1793 
appointed to the Mediterranean, he directed 
the occupation of Toulon and the operations 
in the Gulf of Lyons. In 1796 he was made 
Viscount Hood, and he died at Bath, June 27 
See his Letters 1781-83, edited by D. Hannay 
(Navy Records Soc. 1895), and study by Rose 
(1922). 

(5) Thomas (1799-1845), English poet and 
humorist, was born in London, the son of a 
Scottish bookseller from Errol. At about 
thirteen he was placed in a merchant’s 
counting-house in the City, but, his health 
failing, was sent in 1815 to Dundee, to his 
father’s relations, where he wrote for the 
local newspapers and magazines. In 1818 he 
returned to London, and entered the studio 
of his uncle, an engraver. After a short 
apprenticeship he worked for a while on his 
own account. In 1821 he was appointed sub- 
editor of the London May^azine, and found 
himself in daily companionship with such 
men as Procter, Cary, Allan Cunningham, 
De Quinccy, Flazlitt and Charles Lamb. It 
was, however, the intimacy with John 
Hamilton Reynolds, whose sister he married 
in 1825, that chieny encouraged and trained 
Hood’s poetic faculty. Between July 1821 
and July 1823 Hood published in the maga- 
zine some of his finest poems — ‘ Lycus the 
Centaur’, the ‘Two Peacocks of Bedfont’ 
and the * Ode to Autumn But these, issued 
anonymously, failed to attract notice when in 
1827 he produced them and others in book- 
form. In 1825 Hood and Reynolds published 
(anonymously) a volume of Odes and Ad- 
dresses to Great People, suggested by the 
success of Hood’s burlesque Ode to Dr 
Kitchener in the magazine. They at once 
attracted notice and determined Hood’s chief 
occupation for the remainder of his life. In 
the first series of Whims and Oddities (1826) 
Hood first exhibited such graphic talent as 
he possessed in those ‘ picture-puns ’ of which 
he seems to have been the inventor. A second 
series appeared in 1827, followed by National 
Tales, hi 1829 he edited The Gem, a remark- 
able little ‘ annual ’, for, besides Lamb’s 
‘ Lines on a Child dying as soon as born’ 
(Hood’s first child), it contained Hood’s 
Eugene Aram. Hood and his wife left 
London in 1829 for Winchmorc Hill, where 
he began the first of those comic annuals 
which he produced yearly and single-handed 
from 1830 to 1839. In 1834 the failure of a 
publisher plunged Hood into serious difficul- 
ties; and in 1835 the family went for five 
years to Coblenz and Ostend. During these 
years Hood, struggling against tuberculosis, 
wrote Up the Rhine (1839), which was popular 
but did not bring in any profit. By the kind- 
ness of friends Hood was enabled to return 
to England, with security from his creditors, 
in 1840. In 1841 he became editor of the 
New Monthly Magazine, in January 1844 he 
started a periodical of his own, Hood’s 
Monthly Magazine. Meantime in the 
Christmas number of Punch (1843) had 
appeared the ‘ Song of the Shirt and in 
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Hood^s Magazine there foUowcd the Huiin- 
fpA House % the ' Lay ol the Labourer and 
the ‘Bridge of Sighs’. In November 1844 
qir Robert Peel granted a pension to Mrs 
Hood Hood died at Devonshire Lodge, 
Finchiey Road, and was buried in Kcnsal 
Green Cemetery. His only surviving son, 
Tom (1835-74), published poems and 
humorous novels, in 1865 became editor of 
Fwi See his Literary Rendniscences^ in 
Hood's Own (1839) and Life by W. .lerrold 

hook (1) (1746-1827), English 

composer and organist, born in Norwich. 
In 1769 he became organist and composer at 
Marvlebone Gardens, and held the equivalent 
S at Vauxhall Gardens (1774 1820). He 
wrote the music for a large number ol plays, 
notably those of his wife. Miss Madden, and 
his son Theodore Edward (q.v.), as well as 
cantatas, odes and a vast number of popular 
songs, including ‘The Lass of Richmond 

James Clarke (18iy 1907), English 

genre painter and etcher, born in London 
in 1846, painted Italian, Shakespearean and 
Biblical subjects; but, elected an R.A. in 
1860, is best known for his seafaring pieces. 

(3) Theodore Edward (1788 1841), English 
playwright, son of (1), born in London, 
achieved celebrity while still a boy as the 
author of thirteen successful comic operas 
and melodramas (1805 It), as a punster and 
matchless improvisatore^ and as a practical 
joker — his greatest performance the Horners 
Street Hoax (1809). In 1 8 1 2 lie was given the 
post of treasurer to Mauritius. There Hook 
fared gloriously, until in 1818 a grave 
deficiency was detected in the public chest; 
he was arrested and sent, almost penniless, to 
England. He himself ascribed the * unfor- 
tunate defalcation ’ to a black clerk, who had 
committed suicide; anyhow, though criminal 
proceedings were dropped, in 1823 he was 
pronounced a crown debtor for £12,000, 
and was again sold up and arrested. In 1825 
he was released from the King’s Bench, but 
not from the debt; however, ho made no 
effort to discharge it Meanwhile, in 1820, 
he had started the T'ory John Bulh and wrote 
a number of novels. See Lives by Barham 
(1849) and Brightfield (1928). 

(4) Walter Farquhar (1798 1875), English 
church historian, born in London, was 
educated at Winchester and Christ Church, 
Oxford, and became vicar of l-ceds in 1837. 
Mainly by his energy and enthusiasm twenty- 
one new churches were built in Leeds, as well 
as twenty-three parsonages and twenty-seven 
schools. He became dean of Chichester 
(1859). Among his works arc A Church 
Dictionary (1842), Ecclcsiasticat Biography 
(1845-52)' and Lives of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury (1860-76). Sec his Life and 
letters (ed. W. R. W. Stephens (1878). 

HOOKE, Robert (1635 1703), English chemist 
and physicist, born at Freshwater, Isle of 
Wight, July 18, was educated at Westminster 
and Christ Church, Oxford. In 1662 he 
became curator of experiments to the Royal 
Society, and in 1677 its secretary; in 1665 
he published his Micrographla on botany, 
chemistry, <&c., and became professor of 


p;^<>f»^ctry at Gresham College. He died 
Mtu'ch 3, Hooke anticipated the invention 
of the steam-engine, formulated Hooke’s law 
or Inc extension and compression of elastic 
bodies, the simplest theory of the arch the 
balance-spring of watches and the anclior- 
^capement for clocks. The quadrant, 
Gicgoriun telescope and microscope are 
materially his inventions, and with the last he 
made impo riant observations. After the 
great fire (1666) he was appointed city 
surveyor and designed the new Bethlehem 
Hospital (Moorficlds) and Montague House. 
Sec his Diary (ed. Robinson and Adams, 
1935) and Life by R. Waller (1705). 

1 lOOKER, (1) John. See (4). 

(2) Joseph (1814-79), American soldier, 
born at Hadley, Mass., served in the Mexican 
war, commanded a division of the 3rd corps 
in the Peninsular campaign of 1862, and it 
was he who compelled the enemy to evacuate 
Manassas, in command of the 1st corps he 
opened the battle at Anlictam. In January 
1863 he succeeded Burnside in the command 
of the army of the Potomac. In April, 
crossing the Rappahannock, he marched 
through the Wilderness to near Chancellors- 
villc, where he awaited Lee’s attack. But the 
Confederates turned the National flank, and, 
attacking the rear (May 2), threw part of 
Hooker’s army into confusion. Next day 
the Confederates drove Hooker to the north 
side of the river, and he was superseded by 
Meade in June. In November he carried 
Lookout Mountain, and took part in the 
attack on Missionary Ridge. He accom- 
panied Sherman in his invasion of Georgia, 
and served till the fall of Atlanta. He died in 
New York. 

(3) Sir Joseph Dalton (1817-1911), English 
botanist, son of (6), born at Halesworth, 
Suffolk, and educated at Glasgow High 
School and University, succeeded his father 
in 1841 as director of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens at Kew. He wont on several 
expeditions which resulted in works on the 
Jhra of New Zealand, Antarctica and India, 
as well as his Himalayan Journals (1854), 
Genera Flantarum, See. He was awarded the 
O.M. in 1907. See monographs by L. Huxley 
(1918) and Bower (1919). 

(4) Richard (1554-1600), English theo- 
logian, born near Exeter. At an early age 
he showed a ‘ quick apprehension of many 
porploxt parts of learning % and through his 
uncle, the antiquary, John Hooker or Vowell 
(1525 ’1601), chamberlain of the city, was 
brought under the notice of Jewel, Bishop 
of Salisbury, and sent to Corpus College, 
Oxford. Ho graduated M.A. in 1577, and 
got a fellowship; in 1581 he took orders, 
and preached at Paul’s Cross. He was led 
into a marriage with Joan Churchman, the 
shrewish unlovely daughter of his landlady 
in London; in 1584 he became rector of 
Drayton-Boauchamp near Tring. Next year 
he obtained, through Whitgift, the master- 
ship of the Temple, against a strong effort 
made to promote the Temple reader Travers, 
a prominent Puritan. The sermons of 
Travers soon became attacks upon^ the 
latitudinarianism of Hooker, When Whitgift 
silenced Travers, the latter appealed to the 
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Council with charges against Hookers 
doctrine, and Hooker answered him with 
masterly conclusiveness and temperance. 
But having been drawn into controversy 
against his inclination, he felt it his duty to 
set forth the real basis of all church govern- 
ment, and to this end desired Whitgift to 
remove him to some quiet living. Accord- 
ingly, in 1591, he accepted the living of 
Boscombe near Salisbury, becoming also 
sub-dean and prebendary of Sarum; and 
here he finished four of the proposed eight 
books of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity 
(1594), the earliest great work of the kind in 
the English tongue, a monument of massive 
prose no less than of profound thought and 
masterly logic. It furnishes a conclusive 
answer to the Puritan exaggeration of the 
central position of Protestantism, the making 
of Scripture the sole guide of human conduct. 
It is mainly to Hooker’s work that Anglican 
theology owes the tone and the direction that 
it has never since entirely lost- The fifth 
book appeared in 1597 and the last three 
posthumously (1648, 1662, 1648 respectively). 
Hooker died November 2 at Bishopsbourne, 
near Canterbury, where he had lived since 
1595. See Life by I. Walton (1836, rev. ed. 
Church and Paget 1888), C. J. Sisson on his 
marriage (1940), and studies by Shirley (1949) 
and Munz (1952). 

(5) Thomas (c. 1586-1647), English Non- 
conformist preacher, born at Markfield, 
Leicester, became a fellow of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, and was for three years 
a Puritan lecturer at Chelmsford. In 1630 
he went to Holland, ejected for his noncon- 
formity; in 1633 sailed for Massachusetts, 
and received a charge at Cambridge. In 
1636 he removed with his congregation to 
Connecticut, and founded Hartford. See 
Life prefixed to selection of his works (1849), 
and another by G. L. Walker (1891). 

(6) Sir William Jackson (1785-1865), 
English botanist, father of (3), born at 
Norwich, collected specimens in Scotland 
(1806) and Iceland (1809), writing his 
Recollections of Iceland (1811). He became 
professor at Glasgow (1820) and director of 
the Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew in 1841. 
He was elected F.R.S. in 1810. 

HOOLE, John (1727-1803), English translator 
of Tasso, Metastasio and Ariosto, and 
unsuccessful dramatist, was born in London. 
See Life by A. Sagesser (1922). 

HOOPER, John (d. 1555), English bishop 
and martyr, born in Somerset about 1495, 
was educated at Oxford, whence in 1518 he 
passed to a Cistercian monastery at Glouces- 
ter. The reading of Zwingli made him a 
Reformer. He went in 1539 for safety’s sake 
to the Continent, married in 1546, and settled 
at Zurich. After his return in 1 549 he became 
a popular preacher in London, and in 1550 
was appointed Bishop of Gloucester, but 
for his scruples over the oath and the epis- 
copal habit was imprisoned for some weeks 
in the Fleet prison. In 1552 he received the 
bishopric of Worcester in commendam; in 
1553, under Mary, was again committed to 
the Fleet, and on February 9 was burned for 
heresy at Gloucester. See his Writings (ed. 
Carr and Nevinson 1848-52). 


HOOVER, Herberi (Jiirk (1874- ), 315. 

president of the United Slates, born of 
Quaker parentage in 1874 at West Branch 
Iowa, was trained in mining engineering, and 
gathered experience in the Stales, Australia 
China (in the Boxer rising) and elsewhere’ 
During and after the first World War he was 
closely associated with relief of distress in 
Europe. He was secretary of commerce 
under Harding, As Republican he defeated 
‘ A1 ’ Smith in the presidential election of 
1928, but his opposition to direct govern- 
mental assistance for the unemployed after 
the world slump of 1929 made him unpopular 
and he was beaten by F. D. Roosevelt in 1932 
He assisted President Truman wdth the 
various American European economic relief 
programmes after the second World War. 
See his Problems of Lasting Peace (1942), &c. 
and Memoirs (vols. 1 and 2, 1952-53): also 
Life by H. G. Warren (I960). 

HOPE, name of a Scottish noble family 
descended from John dc Hope, who probably 
came to Scotland from France with Magdalen 
de Valois, Queen of James V, in 1537, and 
set up as a merchant in Edinburgh. Its 
noteworthy members were : 

(1) Sir Charles, 1st Earl of Hopetoun (1681- 
1742), was elected privy-councillor and a peer 
in 1702. A supporter of the Union (1707) 
with England, he became lord-lieutenant of 
Linlithgow in 1715 and in 1723 lord high 
commissioner to the general assembly of the 
Church of Scotland. JHc commissioned 
William Bruce in 1699 to build Hopetoun 
House on his estates, near Queensferry, and 
the building was considerably altered and 
completed in 1753 by the famous Scottish 
architects, William, and his son Robert, 
Adam (q.v.). 

(2) Sir John, 4th Earl of Hopetoun (1765- 
1823), British general, served at the battle of 
Alexandria (1801), under Moore in Spain 
where he distinguished himself in the retreat 
to Corunna (1 808), and finally under Welling- 
ton throughout the Peninsular war. 

(3) John Adrian Louis, 7th Earl and 1st 
Marquis of Linlithgow (1860-1908), father of 

(4), was appointed first governor-general of 
Australia (1900-02) and was created marquis 
in 1902. 

(4) Victor Alexander John, 8th Earl and 
2nd Marquis (1887-1952), was viceroy of 
India (1936-43) and chancellor of Edinburgh 
University from 1944. His twin sons were, 
Charles William, 3rd Marquis (1912- ), who 
won the M.C. and was taken prisoner with the 
51st Highland Division in 1940, and Lord 
John (1912- ), who served in Italy during 
World War II, became Conservative M.P. 
(1950) and was minister of works from 1959. 

HOPE, (1) Anthony, pseud, of Sir Anthony 
Hope Hawkins (1863-1933), English novelist, 
born in London, called to the bar in 1887, 
chiefly remembered for his ‘ Ruritanian ’ 
romances The Prisoner of Zenda (1894; 
dramatized 1896) and Rupert of Hentzau 
(1898). He also wrote the satirical Dolly 
Dialogues (1894), and an Autobiography 
(1927). He was knighted in 1918. See Life 
by Sir C. Mallet (1935). 

(2) Laurence, pseud, of Adela Florence 
Nicolson, Cory (1865-1904), English 
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Doetess born at Stoke Bishop, Glos., lived 
in India and wrote poems, innueiicod by 
Swinburne and coloured hy the orient, 
among them the Indian l.ovc I.yn'cs, some of 
«,hirh are bcst-lcnowu in ll\cir musical settings 
b7Amy Woodford Finden. 

( 3 ) Thomas (1769 1831), hngiish connois- 
seur and designer of Idnuturc, born in 
London, while still a youtli travelled in the 
Levant, Spain, &e., and collected many 
drawings, chiedy of buildings and sculptures. 
In England he first attracted attention by the 
interior decorations of his mansion in 
Duchess Street, Portland Place, London, a 
description of which with his theory of design 
appeared in his Household Furniture (1805). 
He introduced the vogue of Lgyplian and 
Roman decoration into Britain. 

HOPETOUN. See Hoim:. 

HOPKINS, (i) FAlwnrd John (1818 1901), 
English organist at the Jcmplc Church, 
London (1843-98), wrote with Rimhault 
The Orgi'tfh IFv History and C'onsirnctioii 
(1855). 

(2) Sir Frederick (hwliuid (1861 (947), 
English biochemist, born at Lastbourae, 
professor at Cambridge IVom 1914, was a 
pioneer in the study of accessory food 
factors, now called vitamins. He was 
awarded the Copley Medal in 1926, shared 
with Eijkman the Nobel prize for medicine 
(1929), was president o(' the Royal Society 
(1930-35) and of the British Association in 
1933. He was awarded the O.M. in 19.35, 
See study cd. Needham and Baldwin (1949). 

( 3 ) Gerard Manley ( 1 844 89 )^ English poet, 

was born at Stratford, London, and educated 
at Highgalc School and Balliol C’ollegc, 
Oxford. Ho was a pupil of Jowctl and Pater 
and a disciple of Pusoy. I'hc religious 
ferment of the times absorbed him and 
finally he went over to Rome in 1866, In 
1884 he was appointed to the cliair of Greek 
at Dublin University. None of his poems 
was published in his lifetime, but his friend 
and literary executor, Dr Bridges, publislicd 
a few of them in Miles’s and in 1918 ho 

thought the time propitious for trying a full 
edition on the public. In a Preface to Notes, 
while admitting ‘ masterly beauties ’ in this 
edition he warned readers of its faults of 
taste, chiefly oddity and obscurity. Hopkins’s 
most famous poem, " Tlie Wreck of the 
Deutschland\ ho described as ‘ a groat dragon ’ 
—it came first in the volume — to forbid all 
entrance The reception of the poems was 
very mixed, objection being taken mainly to 
Hopkins’s experiments in what he called 
‘ sprung rhythm ’ which later prosodists 
declared was no novelty in English poetry. 
In 1930 with the issue of a new edition (with 
some new poems) the tide turned-— ‘ diOicuU ’ 
poetry was now the fashion and Catholic 
and Anglo-Catholic critics helped in the 
chorus of approval led by 1. A. Richards, 
Herbert Read and above all F. R. Lcavis, 
the new law-giver in poetry. The former 
explored Hopkins’s religious experience while 
the latter presented him as a revolutionary 
poet who in the heart of the Victorian era 
had anticipated modern vers litre and 
imagism. The publication of Letters to 
Robert Bridges and The Correspondence of 


Gerard Manley Hopkins and Richard Watson 
Dixon (1935), and the Notebooks (1937), 
placed him and his poetry in a new and 
javourablc light, setting forth as they did 
his ideals for poetry, and giving explanations 
ol lus prosodic experiments as well as sym- 
pathetic matter for a Life. At the same time 
they encouraged a minority view of the poet 
killed by. the ‘ frustrated Jesuit’, of a ‘ life- 
long tension between poet and priest The 
answer ol W. H. Gardner, the most com- 
prehensive and preceptive interpreter of 
Hopkins, is that from such, tensions great 
poetry is born, and as for the ‘ terrible son- 
nets ’ which expose the poet’s struggles with 
unbelief, " they arc only “ terrible ” in the 
same way that the beauty of Christ is 
terrible ’. The tendency of recent criticism 
is to regard Hopkins as a major poet and to 
make less of his revolutionary character. His 
inllucncc on modern poetry can be exag- 
gerated, but while imitation of his highly 
idiosyncratic manner is to be deprecated, in 
his hands the manner was capable of produc- 
ing the lyric ecstasy of poems like ‘ Wind- 
hover ’ and the religious tenderness of ‘ Felix 
Randall ’. The definitive work on Hopkins 
is W. H. Gardner’s Gerard Manley Hopkins 
(2 vols. 1 944 49). The third edition of the 
Poems (1948) confirmed his title to be the 
leading Hopkins scholar. The Sermons and 
Devotional Writings, edited by Devlin, and 
the Journals and Papers, edited by House and 
Storey, appeared in 1959. See also studies by 
Pick (1942), Peters (1948) and Rilz(l960). 

(4) Harry IJoyd (1890 -1946), American 
administrator, born at Sioux City, was 
Federal emergency relief administrator in 
the depression of 1933, became secretary of 
commerce in 1938-40, and supervised the 
Icntl-leasc programme in 1941. A close 
friend of F. D. Roosevelt, he undertook 
several important missions to Russia, Britain, 
&c., during World War XL 

(5) John. See Sternhold. 

(6) Johns (1 795-1873), American merchant, 
a grocer in Baltimore, retired in 1847 with a 
large fortune. Besides a public park for 
Baltimore, ho gave $4,500,000 to found a 
free hospital, and over $3,000,000 to found 
the Johns Hopkins University. See study 
by French (1946). 

(7) Mark ( 1 802-87), American educationist, 
president from 1836 to 1872 of Williams 
Congregational College, Williamslown, Mass., 
published many essays, sermons, &c., and 
was made a member of the Hall of Fame. 
See Life by Franklin Carter (1892). — His 
brother Albert (1807-72) was an astronomer. 

(8) Matthew (d. 1647), English witch-finder- 
gcneral appointed in 1644, discharged his 
duties so conscientiously that ho himself 
naturally became suspect, and being found 
guilty by his own tost in that he floated, 
bound, in water, was hanged. 

(9) Samuel (1721-1803), American Congre- 
gational theologian, born at Waterbary, 
Conn., studied at Yale, and was pastor 
(1743-69) of Housatonnuc (now Great 
Barrington), Mass., and then of Newport. 
His System of Doctrines (1793) maintains 
that all virtue consists in disinterested bene- 
volence, and that all sin is selfishness. 
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HOPPNER, John (c. 1758-1810), English 
portrait painter, was bom at Whitecnapel of 
German parents. At first a chorister m the 
Chapel Royal, he entered the Royal Academy 
schools in 1775; was elected R.A. m 1795; 
and was Lawrence’s only rival as a i^nmn- 
able portrait-painter. The Countess of Oxford 
is his masterpiece. See Life by McKay ana 
RoWts (1909). 

HOPTON, Ralph Hopton, 1st Baron (1598- 
1652), English soldier, a Somerset cavalier 
who commanded for the king in the south- 
west of England (1 642-46), was created Lord 
Hopton in 1643, and died in exile at Bruges. 
HORACE, Quintus Horatius Flaccus, hor'is 
(65-8 B.C.), Roman poet and satirist, was 
bom near Venusia in southern Italy, Decem- 
ber 8. His father was a manumitted slave, 
who as collector of taxes or auctioneer had 
saved enough money to buy a small estate. 
Horace was taken to Rome and taught by 
the best masters. About eighteen he pro- 
ceeded to Athens to complete his education ; 
and he was still there when the murder of 
Julius Caesar (44 b.c.) rekindled civil war. 
The same year he joined Brutus, who visited 
Athens while levying troops. He was present 
as an ofiQcer at the battle of Philippi, and 
joined in the flight that followed the Repub- 
lican defeat, but found his way back to Italy. 
His property having been confiscated, he 
found employment in the civil service; but 
poverty, he says, drove him to make verses. 
His earliest were chiefly satires and lampoons ; 
but some of his first lyrical pieces made him 
known to Varius and Virgil, who about 38 
B.c. introduced him to Maecenas, minister of 
Octavianus and a munificent patron of art 
and letters. To his liberality Horace owed 
release from business and the gift of the farm 
among the Sabine Hills. Henceforward his 
springs and summers were generally spent at 
Rome, his autumns at the Sabine farm or a 
small viUa at Tibur. As the unrivalled lyric 
poet of the time he had gradually acquired 
the position of poet-laureate, when he died 
November 27. The first book of Satires, ten 
in number, appeared 35 b.c.; a second 
volume of eight satires in 30 b.c.; and about 
the same time the small collection of lyrics 
known as the Epodes. In 1 9 b.c. he produced 
his greatest work, three books of Odes. To 
about the same date belong his Epistles. The 
remainder of his writings are the Carmen 
Seculare; a fourth book of Odes; and three 
more epistles, one of which, known as the 
Ars Poetica, was perhaps left unfinished at his 
death. From his own lifetime till now Horace 
has had a popularity unexampled in literature. 
He was not a profound thinker; his philo- 
sophy is that rather of the market-place than 
of the schools ; he does not move among high 
ideals or subtle emotions. But of the common 
range of thought and feeling he is perfect and 
absolute master; and in the graver passages 
of the Epistles, as in the sad and noble 
cadence of his most famous Odes, the 
melancholy temper which underlay his quick 
and bright humour touches the deepest 
springs of human nature. His poetry supplies 
more phrases which have become proverbial 
than the rest of Latin literature put together. 
See works on him by W, Y, Sellar (1899) 
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J. F. d’Alton (1917), G. C. Fiske ri92m 
G. Showcrman (1922), T. Frank 0998^’ 
T. R. Glover (1932), L. P. Wilkinson (19S’ 
and Life by H. D. Sedgwick (1948). 
HORATIUS, the name of three’ brothers 
chosen by King Tullus Hostilius to fight for 
Rome against the three Curiatii of Alba 
Longa. Two of the Horatii were speediiv 
slain; the third, feigning flight, engaged each 
of his wounded opponents singly, and over- 
came them all. See Corneille’s tragedy Horace 
(1640). It was a descendant of the survivor 
Horatius Codes, who in 505 b.c. held the 
bridge against the army of Lars Porsena 
See Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. 
HORE-BELISHA, Leslie, 1st Baron Here- 
Belisha (1893-1957), British barrister and 
politician, born at Devonport and educated 
at Clifton College and Oxford. After war 
service, he became a London journalist and 
in 1923, the year he was called to the bar 
Liberal M.P. for Devonport. In 1931 he 
became first chairman of the National 
Liberal party. In 1934, as minister of 
transport, he gave his name to the ‘ Belisha ’ 
beacons, drafted a now highway code and 
inaugurated driving tests for motorists. As 
secretary of state for war (1937-40) he carried 
out several far-ranging and controversial 
reforms to modernize and democratize the 
Army. He was minivStcr of national insurance 
in the 1945 ‘ caretaker ’ government, but lost 
his seat at the July election. In 1954 he 
received a peerage. 

HORMAYR, Joseph, Freiherr von, hor'mir 
(1782-1848), Austrian historian, born at 
Innsbruck, in 1803 became keeper of the 
Austrian archives, and in 1816 imperial 
historiographer. But, having been imprisoned 
by Mettcrnich for suspected complicity in a 
Tirolese revolt, he in 1 828 entered the service 
of Bavaria. He published several works on 
the history of Tirol, an ‘ Austrian Plutarch 
and a general history of modern times. 
HORN, (1) Charles Edward (1786-1849), 
English singer and composer of ‘ Cherry 
Ripe’, ‘I know a bank’, as well as glees, 
piano-pieces, &c., was born in London of 
German parentage and died at Boston, U.S. 

(2) Count (1518-68). See Egmont. 
HORNBY, (1) Sir Geoffrey Thomas Phipps 
(1825-95), English sailor, son of (3), was 
present at the bombardment of Acre (1840), 
and was created a K.C.B. in 1878, being then 
commander-in-chief in the Mediterranean, 
and a G.C.B. in 1885; three years later he 
was promoted Admiral of the Fleet. See 
Life by Mrs P. Egerton (1896). 

(2) James John (1826-1910), English 
schoolmaster, son of (3), born at Winwick, 
and educated at Eton and Balliol, became 
head-master of Eton in 1868, and provost in 
1884. 

(3) Sir Phipps (1785-1867), English 
admiral, father of (1) and (2), born at 
Winwick, Lancashire, entered the navy in 
1797, comnaanded a frigate in Hoste’s 
victory of Lissa (1811), was commander-in- 
chief in the Pacific (1847-50), and in 1852 

HORIOT, Richard Heiiry ‘ Hengist ’ (1803-84), 

English writer, educated at Sandhurst, served 
in the Mexican navy and took his share in 
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the fighting at Vera Cruz, San Juan Ulloa 
and elsewhere. Having survived yellow 
fever, sharks, broken ribs, shipwreck, mutiny 
and fire, he returned to England and took up 
writing. His famous epic Orion he published 
at the price of one farthing in 1843, to show 
his contempt for a public that would not buy 
poetry. In 1852 ho wont to Australia to dig 
for gold, and became a person of consequence 
in Victoria; but he returned in (869. Among 
his books are A New Spirit of the Atfe 
(1844), in which E. B. Browning helped him; 
two tragedies, Cosmo c/e' Medici (1837) 
and The Death of Marlowe (1837), &c. Mrs 
Browning’s letters to him were published in 
1877. 

HORNER, Francis (1778- 1817), British econo- 
mist, was born at Edinburgh, a merchant’s 
son of mixed English and Scottish ancestry, 
was educated there, called to the Scottish bur 
(1797), English bar (1802), enlcrcd Parlia- 
ment, initiated several committees on 
economic matters, especially the converti- 
bility of bullion, opposed agricultural 
protection and the slave-trade. He helped 
to found, and contributed to, the luiinhnrsth 
Review and in Lord Cockburn’s words, he 
was ‘possessed of greater public innuonce 
than any other private man Ho died of 
consumption at Pisa at thirty-eight. See his 
Memoir (1849). 

HORNE-TOOKE. See Tooki:. 

HORNUNG, ErnCvSt WilSiain ( 1 866 1921 ), 
English novelist, born in Middlesbrough. He 
was the creator of Rallies the gentleman 
burglar, hero of The A mat ear ('rac/esmem 
(1899), Mr Justice RaJJlcs (1909), 

HORROCKS, 0) Brian Gwyniie (1895 
), British general, was educated at 
Uppingham and R.M.G., joining the Middle- 
sex Regiment in 1914. Me served in France 
from 1914 to 1918 and in Russia in 1919 
Command and stall' assignments led to his 
appointment to command the 9th Armoured 
Division and then the 13th and lOth Corps 
in North Africa. His 3()th Corps struggled 
gamely but unuvailingly to link up with the 
airborne troops in Arnhem. On retirement 
Horrocks was made Cicntlcman Usher of 
the Black Rod. Well known as a military 
and broadcaster, ho was created 

(2) Jeremiah (1619 41), English astronomer 
'fi Toxicth near Liverpool, in 1632 
fn College, Cambridge, and 

m 1639 became curate of Hoolc, I.ancashire 
where he made his first observation of the 
transit of Venus (November 24, 1639, o.sJ, 
aeduced the solar parallax, corrected the 
observations. 

See his works (ed. Wallis 1678). 
fJORSA. See Henoist. 

HORSLEY, (I) Samuel (1733 1806), English 
^ a was educated at 

an/ ? ™ Cambridge, 

succeeded his father as rector of 

published scwcral scientific 
edition of 

1785 was published in 

thft ^ chief event in his career was 

the controversy (1783-89) with Priestley, 


Hosnxius 

Ckristiam'y i^luded the 
of Christ’s-^ uncreated divinity ° SI 
were rewarded with tlT; ” • ^^tV'oes 
Davids in 1788, Rochc^r ^t 

Asaph in 1802. Scf Life^hl 15 St 

(1909). ‘-'le by H. Horsley Jebb 

ioIm Alexander Haden fI8S7 

bom ’ in^^t" .PV»‘°l08ist and suS 

College, London (1893-961 

^w7rded’'ihe^i? knightSl inMoi’^nS 

Galoot ‘’ ,l5S r‘fas 

I ic)i<TFN9P '''H composer. 

1 lORTl W V>^" NAG YBAn 

rose to the post of Naval A.D C tn 

victory at Otranto (191 7) 
became commander-in-chief of the Austro- 
I- ungannn Fleet (1918). He was mAlste; 

government (1919), opposing Bela Kun’s 
Communist rcgmic in Budapest and suDnress- 
mg the latter with Rumanian help (1920) 
His aim ol restoring the Habsburg monarchy 
proved unpopular and so he allowed himS 
to bo proclaimed regent. He ruled virtually 
as dictator, but allowed some parliamentary 
WoHd ^he Axis powe?s“II 

inva<^fAn V s^PPCirting Germany’s 
invasion of Yugoslavia and Russia until 
Hungary Itself was overrun in March 1944. 
hi October 1944 Horthy defied Hitler in 
9" appeal to the Allied powers 

castle” oT iniprisoned in the 

castle of Wcilheim Bavaria, where he fell 

n was set free 

7, ^ Estoril, Portugal, where 

he had lived since 1949. See his Memoir^ 
(trans. 1956). memoirs 

HORVATH, .Milrily, hor'vaht (1809-78), Hun- 
garian divine, author of a history of Hungary 
bcamie m 1«44 professor of Plungarian 
at Vienna, and m 1848 Bishop of Csanad He 
took an active ptirt in the revolutionary 
war, was in exile condemned to death, but 
under the amnesty of 1867. 

0673-1727), British admiral 
born at Deptford, who, with 4000 of his 
ricot, died of fever m the West Indies. He is 
(7739^^^^^^ through Glover’s Hosier's Ghost 

HOSTE, Sir WilUnm (1780-1828), English 
admiral, was born at Ingoldisthorpe, Norfolk 
served under Nelson, and on March 13, 1811, 
oir Lissa m the Adriatic with four frigates 
destroyed a Franco-Venetian squadron of 
eleven. EIc also captured Cattaro and 
Ragusa (1813—14) and was created a baronet, 
by his widow (1833). 

HOSTILtUS, TuHus, third of the legendary 
kings of Rome, succeeded Numa Poropilius 
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in 670 B.c. He conquered Fidenae and Veii; 
destroyed Alba, and removed the inhabitants 
to Rome; and warred against the Sabmes. 

HOSTRUP, Jens Christian, hos' troop (1818- 
1892), Danish lyric poet and playwright, 
born at Copenhagen. See his Autobiography 
(1 893) 

HOTCHKISS, Benjamin Berkeley (1826-85), 
American inventor, devised an improved type 
of cannon shell, a revolving-barrel machine 
gun (1872), and a magazine rifle (1875) widely 
used in the U.S.A., France and Britain. 

HOTHAM, Sir John, ho’ them (d. 1645), 
English parliamentarian soldier, in 1642 held 
Hull against Charles I, but in January 1645 
was beheaded by Parliament for his negoti- 
ations with the Earl of Newcastle, as was also 
his eldest son, John. 

HOTSPUR, Harry. See Percy. 

HOUBRAKEN, Arnold, hoWbrah-ken (1660- 
1719), Dutch portrait and historical painter 
and Dutch art historian, was born at Dord- 
recht. — His son, Jakob (1698—1780), was a 
copper-engraver. 

HOUDIN, Robert, oo-dt (1805-71), French 
conjurer, bom at Blois, employed himself in 
Paris for some years in making mechanical 
toys and automata and gave magical soirees 
at the Palais Royal (1845-55). In 1856 he 
was sent by the Government to Algiers to 
destroy the influence of the marabouts by 
exposing their pretended miracles. He wrote 
his Life (1857; trans. 1860). 

HOUDINI, Harry, real name Erich Weiss 
(1874-1936), American magician, born at 
Appleton, Wis., could escape from any kind 
of bonds or container. See Life by W. L. 
Gresham (1960). 

HOUDON, Jean Antoine, oo^dd (1741-1828), 
French classical sculptor, born at Versailles, 
in 1761 won the prix de Rome. He spent ten 
years in Rome, and there executed the colossal 
figure of St Bruno in Sta Maria degli Angeli. 
In 1805 he was appointed professor at the 
Ecole des Beaux-arts. In 1785 he had visited 
America to execute a monument to Washing- 
ton, a copy of which stands outside the 
National Gallery, London, His most famous 
busts are those of Diderot, Voltaire (foyer of 
the Theatre Frangais, Paris) and Rousseau 
(Louvre). Others include Catherine II, 
Moliere, Mirabeau and Napoleon. See 
French study by G. Giacometti (1928). 

HOUGHTON, ho'-, (1) Lord, See Milnes. 

(2) William Stanley (1881-1913), English 
dramatist and critic, born at Ashton-upon- 
Mersey, after amateur dramatics in Man- 
chester wrote The Dear Departed (1908), 
The Younger Generation (1910), Hindle Wakes 
(1912), &c. 


HOUSE, Edward Mandelj (1858-1938), Ameri- 
can diplomat, born at Houston, Texas, 
during and after first World War represented 
America in many conferences, and was long 
a close associate of President Wilson. See 
his Intimate Papers (1926-28). 

HOUSMjW, (1) Alfred Edward (1859-1936), 
English scholar and poet, born near Broms- 
grove, was educated at Bromsgrove school 
and won a scholarship to St John’s College, 
Oxford, where he failed in Greats finals and 
entered the Patent Ofiice, which offered little 
leisure for the studies he had at heart. 


Nevertheless the quality of his contributiom 
to learned journals procured his return to 
academic life when in 1892 he was appointed 
professor of Latin at University College 
London. Nineteen years later he was elected 
to the Kennedy Chair of Latin at Cambridge 
a post which allowed him the leisure to 
pursue his work, with the result that England 
once more boasted a textual critic of the 
heroic mould and temper. The temper often 
displayed itself in a waspish irascibility 
towards other scholars, especially those who 
uncritically accepted the earliest known text 
Why he spent nearly thirty years (1903-30) 
on the text of a second-rate poet like Manilius^ 
involving the sacrifice of a commentary on 
his beloved Propertius, has puzzled many 
people, but the qualities he brought to bear 
on the work were of the first order and his 
editions of Juvenal and Lucan were not open 
to the same objection. Housman however 
is known to the world by his English poetry, 
viz. A Shropshire Lad (1896), Last Poems 
(1922), and More Poems, published posthum- 
ously in 1936. The lyrics in A Shropshire Lad 
are arranged roughly to form a cyclic poem 
in which an uprooted country lad recalls the 
innocence and pleasures but also and more 
poignantly the frustrations and local tragedies 
of a countryside which is only an imagined 
Shropshire and indeed hardly pastoral in the 
old sense at all. Though in ballad quatrains, 
the lyrics have a pregnant brevity of expres- 
sion and a close-knit syntax v/hich is purely 
classical. Still the sameness of mood 
and measure means that Housman’s is a 
restricted vein of poetry, a minor muse. 
In his provocative Cambridge lecture on 
‘The Name and Nature of Poetry’ (1933), 
he referred poetic inspiration to physical 
reaction in the nervous system, and since he 
himself was content with short flights and 
minor form he seemed to think of poetry as 
jets of feeling rather than sustained archi- 
tectonics. Hence his exclusion of metaphysical 
poetry which has been the main poetic 
activity of our ago. Modern scholarship has 
shown that he was accessible to several 
contemporary influences which relate him to 
his own generation — the Stevenson of 
Underwoods and Songs of Travel more than 
most. See Collected Works (1939), Life by 
Grant Richards (1941), memoir by Laurence 
Housman (in Some Poems, etc., 

1937), and P. Withers, A Buried Life (1940); 
also studies by H. W. Garrod in The Profes- 
sion of Poetry (1929), Edmund Wilson in 
The Triple Thinkers (1938), and Ian Scott- 
Kilvert (1955). The most exhaustive study 
of sources is by Norman Marlow (1958). 

(2) Laurence (1865-1959), English novelist 
and dramatist, younger brother of (1), born 
at Bromsgrove, studied art at Lambeth and 
South Kensington and attracted attention by 
his illustrations of Meredith’s poem, ‘ Jumii- 
to-Glory Jane He is best known for his 
Little Plays of St Francis (1922) and his 
Victorian biographical ‘ chamber plays ’ 
Angels and Ministers (1921), Victoria Regina 
(1937), &c. His autobiography The Unex- 
pected Years (1937) reveals a romantic 
Victorian figure, a conservative radical who 
espoused pacificism and votes for women. 
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HfillSSAY, Bernardo (1887 ), ArgoMilinc 

i-irofcssor at Buenos Aires, 
P^Seated’ internal secretions anil shared 
Se Nobd for medicine (1047) w.th the 

HOUSTON, /wo.v'-, (‘^ Kd'vard .lames (1847 
^4) American electrical engineer, with 
fX’ Thomson (q.v.) invcnled arc lighting. 
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186B, American soldier 
H ^tatosman, born in Rockbridge county, 

Sd in 1818, and wa.s elected in 1823 

1825 member ol congress, and in 1827 
onirnor of Tennessee, b'rom 1820 he spent 
three years among the CdicroRccs. In the 
TPY-m war, as commandcr-m-chiel, he 
Sed the Mexicans on the San Jacinto in 
Anril 1836, and achieved I exan independence. 
H^was elected president ot the rcpuhlKX 
ro plpctcd in 1841, and on the anne.Kation ol 
TpIs in 845, returned to the U.S. senate. 
Eected governor of 'I'exas in 1859, ho 
oDDOsed secession, was tleposcd in 1861, and 
retired to private life. Sec works by Bruce 
1891), Williams (1895) and James (1929). 
HOVEDEN, (1) .John (d. 1275), Latin poet, 
chaplain to Queen Llcanor of Provence, 
founded Hoveden or Uowden Church near 
Selbv 

(2) Roger of. Sec R(k;i:r ov UovunuN. 
HOWARD, the name of the house which 
stands at the head of the Lnglish C'atholic 
nobility, was founded by Sir *<\^vard. 

Chief-justice of the C ommon Pleas (d. 1308). 
His grandson. Sir John Howard, was a 
captain of the king’s navy and sheriH ol 
Norfolk; and ///.v grandson married the 
daughter of the 1st Duke of Norfolk and 
co-heiress of the house of Mowbray. In one 
or other of their widespread branches, the 
Howards have enjoyed, or still enjoy, the 
earldoms of Carlisle, Sufi oik, Berkshire, 
Northampton, Arundel, Wicklow, Norwich, 
and Effingham, and the baronies of Bindon, 
Howard dc Walden, Howaixl of C'astlc 
Rising, and Howard of LlTtnfduim, Sec 
Henry Howard’s Meniortals of the Uomird 
Family (1834). Us most prominent members 
in chronological order were: 

(1) Sir John, known as .hick ot Norfolk, 
1st Duke of .Norfolk (<’. 14.30 85), father of (2), 
was by Edward IV made constable of Nor- 
wich Castle, sheriir of Norfolk and Suilblk, 
treasurer of the royal household. Lord 
Howard and Duke of Norfolk, carl marshal 
of England (a distinction still borne by his 
descendants), and lord admiral of Ungland, 
Ireland and Aquitaine, He was slain on 
Bosworth field and his honours were attain- 
ted. 

(2) Thomas, 2nd Duke of Norfolk, 1st Earl 
of Surrey (1443- 1524), son of ( 1) and father of 
(3), was wounded at Bosworth, captured, 
and after three years imprisonment in the 
Tower, obtained a reversal of his own and 
his father’s attainders, and, being restored to^ 
his honours, is celebrated for his defeat of 
the Scots at Flodden (1513). 

(3) Thomas, 3rd Duke of Norfolk (1473™ 
1554), son of (2) and father of (4), was 
attainted by Henry VIH, but was afterwards 
restored in blood. By his second wife (his 
first was a daughter of Edward IV) he was 
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lather of the carl of Surrey executed by 
Henry VIIL The same sentence had been 
passed on the duke, when the death of 
Henry saved him. 

(4) Henry, Earl of Surrey. Sec Surrey. 

(5) Catharine (d. 1542), grand-daughter of 
(2), in the same month as Anne of Cleves 
was divorced (July 1540) became Henry VllLs 
(ifth queen. In the November of the follow- 
ing year she was charged by Cranmer with 
intercourse before her marriage with a 
musician and a kinsman, and on February 13 
she was beheaded. Sec Martin Hume’s 
iVives of Henry VHl (1905). 

(6) Charles, Lord Howard of Effingham, 
Earl of Nottingham (1536-1624), English 
sailor, in 1573 succeeded his father (ninth 
son of (2)), who in 1554 had been raised to 
the peerage and been made lord high 
admiral. In 1585 that dignity was conferred 
on the son, who in 1588 commanded against 
the Armada. For his share with Essex in the 
Cadiz expedition (1596) ho was created an 
carl; in 1601 he quelled Essex’s rising. There 
is no proof that he was a Catholic. 

(7) J'homas, 4th Duke of Norfolk, 1st Earl 
of Northampton (1536 -72), grandson of (3), 
was attainted ana executed for high treason, 
for his communication with Mary, Queen of 
Scots. The family honours were again 
restored, partly by James I and partly by 
C.ffiarlcs 11. 

(8) 'Thomas, 2nd Earl of Arundel and Surrey 
(1586 1646), English statesman and connois- 
seur, was prominent in the court and public 
life of his day, but is remembered for his art 
collections, particularly for the Arundel 
Marbles (statues, inscribed marbles, &:c.), 
gifted by his grandson to Oxford University 


(9) Henry Eitzalan, 151h Duke of Norfolk 
(1847 1917), English politician, father of (10), 
was postmaster-general (1895-1900), mayor 
of Shenicid (1895) and a member of the 
London County Council (1892-95). 

(10) Bernard Marmadukc, 16th Duke 

(1908 ), son of (9), joint parliamentary 

secretary for Agriculture (1941-45) a steward 
of the Jockey Club and president of the 
M.C.C. since 1957. 

HOWARD, (1) Sir Ebenezer (1850-1928), 
Fmglish founder of the garden city movement, 
emigrated to Nebraska in 1872 but returned 
to England in 1877 and became a parliamen- 
tary shorthand-writer. His Tomorrow (1898), 
later republished as Garden Cities of Tomorrow 
(new cd. 1946), envisaged self-contained 
communities with both rural and urban 
amenities and green bolts, and led to the 
formation in 1899 of the Garden City 
Association and to the laying out of Letch- 
worth 0903) and Welwyn Garden City 
(1919) as prototypes. Sec study by D. 
Macfadyen (1933). , r* ^ 

(2) Edward (d. 1841), English novelist, a 
navy lieutenant who on his retirement wrote 
soa-stories, including JRattlin the Reefer 
(1836), Outward Bound (1838), &c. 

(3) John ( 1 726-90), English prison reformer, 
was born at Hackney. The fortune left him 
in 1742 by his father, an upholsterer, enabled 
him to travel; and in 1756, the year after the 
death of his first elderly wife, he set sail tor 
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Lisbon, but was captured by French 
privateer, and carried to a Brest prison. A 
short captivity left a lasting impression of the 
inhuman treatment of prisoners of war. He 
married a second time, and settled at Carding- 
ton near Bedford- In 1773, now high-shcriff 
for Bedfordshire, he recognized that many 
prisoners were unjustly detained in prison 
untried, or even after being pronounced 
innocent, until they or their friends had paid 
certain fees to the jailers, and began a series 
of tours through Great Britain and Ireland, 
for the purpose of investigating the condition 
of prisons and prisoners. Chiefly as the result 
of his efforts, two acts were passed in 1774, 
one providing for fixed salaries to jailers, 
and the other enforcing cleanliness. His 
remaining years were principally spent in 
visiting the prisons of Great Britain and of 
the Continent. Whilst at Kherson, in 
Russia, he caught camp fever from attending 
a prisoner and died. The chief results of his 
observations were recorded in The State of 
Prisons in England and Wales^ with an A ccoimt 
of some Foreign Prisons (1777); and An 
Account of the Principal Lazarettos in Europe 
(1780). See Lives by Baldwin Brown (1818), 
J. G. Rowe (1927), D. L. Howard (1958) and 
M. SoLithwood (1959). 

(4) Oliver Otis (1830--1909), American 
soldier, born at Leeds, Maine, took command 
of a regiment of Maine volunteers in 1861. 
In 1864 he commanded the Army of the 
Tennessee, and led the right wing of Sher- 
man’s army in the march to the sea. He was 
commissioner of the Freedmen’s Bureau 
(1865-74); was first president of Howard 
University at Washington, named after him; 
and conducted two Indian campaigns. 

(5) Sir Robert (1626-98), English Restora- 
tion dramatist, son of the 1st Earl of Berk- 
shire, wrote The Committee (1663) and the 
Indian Queen, the last assisted by his brother- 
in-lav/, John Dryden. His brothers Edward 
and James were also dramatists. See study 
by Arundel (1929). 

HOWARD OF EFFINGHAM. See Howard 
(Family (6)). 

HOWE, (1) Elias (1819-67), American inven- 
tor of the sewing-machine, born at Spencer, 
Mass., worked as mechanic at Lowell and 
Boston, where he constructed and patented 
(1846) the sewing-machine. He made an 
unsuccessful visit to England to introduce his 
invention, and returning in 1847 to Boston, 
found his patent had been infringed. Haras- 
sed by poverty, he entered on a seven years’ 
war of litigation to protect his rights, was 
ultimately successful (1854) and amassed a 
fortune. 


(2) John (1630-1705), English puritan 
aivme, bom at Loughborough, studied at 
Cambridge and Oxford, and, after preaching 
for some time at Winwick and Great Torring- 
ton, was appointed domestic chaplain to 
Cromwell m 1656. In 1659 he returned to 
Torrmgton, but the Act of Uniformity 
ejected him in 1662, and he wandered about 
preaching m secret till 1671. In 1668 he 
published The Blessedness of the Righteous, 
iri 1671 became domestic chaplain to Lord 
Massereene, of Antrim Castle in Ireland. 
Here he wrote his Vanity of Man as Mortal, 


and began his greatest work. The Gnn^ 
the Living Temple of God (1 676-17021 
1676 he became pastor of the dissenting 
congregation in Silver Street, London 
1685 he iravelled with Lord Wharton on 
Continent, and scUIcd at Utrecht, tiT in 
the Declaration of Indulgence recalled 
to England, where he died. See 
Calamy prefixed to his works (I724'i 
thoseby H. Rogers (1836) and F g'orton 

(3) Joseph (1804 73), Canadian statesman 

and editor 

of the Halifax Novo Scotian, became nrem Fr 
of Nova Scotia (1863- -70) and after fedeS 
entered tlic first Oanudian government at 

a prominent sullVagcLte and Unitarian and 
wrote several volumes of poems, includine 
Passion P lowers ( 1 854), as well as travel books 
and a play. She is best known for ‘The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic’ (1861), which 
begins ‘ Mine eyes have seen the glory of the 
coming of the Lord ’ to the tunc of ‘John 
Brown’s body She was the first woman 
member of the American Academy. 

(5) Richard Howe, Ist Earl (1726-99) 
British sailor, brother of (7) and son of the 
second Viscount Howe, was born in London 
March 8. He left Eton at thirteen, and’ 
entering the navy, served under Anson against 
the Spaniards in the Pacilic. Made post- 
captain at twenty, he the same year drove 
from the coast of Scotland two French ships 
conveying troops and ammunition to the 
Young Pretender. After serving off the 
coast of Africa, Howe specially distinguished 
himself in the naval operations of the Seven 
Years’ War. In 1758 he succeeded to the 
Irish title of viscount on the death of his 
brother, George Augustus (1724-58), the 
brigadier-general, who was killed before 
Ticondcroga. Appointed a lord of the 
admiralty in 1763, he became in 1765 
treasurer of the Navy. In 1778 he defended 
the American coast against a superior French 
force. He was made a viscount of Great 
Britain in 1782, and, sent out to relieve 
Gibraltar, he disembarked troops and 
supplies, and then oiTcred battle to the 
combined fleets of France and Spain, which 
declined an engagement. He was made 
first lord of the admiralty in 1783, and an 
carl in 1788. When war with France broke 
out in 1793 ho took command of the Channel 
Fleet, and next year gained olf Ushant ‘ the 
glorious first of June His last service was 
to recall to their duty the mutinous seamen 
at Spithcad and Portsmouth in 1797. He 
died August 5. See Lives by G. Mason 
(1803) and Sir J. Barrow (1838). 

(6) Samuel Gridley (1801-76), American 
philanthropist, husband of (4), born in 
Boston, organized the medical staff of the 
Greek army (1824-27), went to America to 
raise contributions, and, returning with 
supplies, formed a colony on the isthmus of 
Corinth. Swamp-fever drove him from the 
country in 1830. In 1831 he went to Paris to 
study the methods of educating the blind, and 
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hecoming mixed up in the Polish insurrection, 

six weeks in a Prussian prison. On liis 
SSn to Boston he established sehools for 
J^rhlind (see Bridgman, Laura) and far 
Sotf la 1851-53 he edited the ant -slavery 
Commonwealth, and in 1867 revisited Orcoco 
S supplies for the Cretans. See l,.ilo by 

Wniiarn, 5th Viscount LIowc (1729- 
18 British soldier, brother of (5), joined 
hi army in 1746, served under Wolfe at 
fniiisburg (1758) and Quebec, where he led 
ke fSus advance to the Heights of 
*bwham. He became M.P. in 1758, but n 
fhe American War of independence won the 
*ctorrat Bunker’s Hill (1775) and became 

commander-in-chief. Supportwl hy Ins 

Slor-brother from tite sea, ho captured 
Rrooklyn, New York, and, alter the victory 
of the^ White Plains (1776), Washington. 
The following year he defeated the Americans 
at Brandywine Creek. His siibseqaent 
iptharav marred his military career and ho 

was superseded by Clinton in 17715. 

HOWELL, (1) dames (c. 1593 1666), Imglish 
witer, studied at Oxford and travelled 
abroad on business and in 1627 entered 
parliament. From 1632 to 1642 be was 
mainly employed as a royalist spy; and 
during the civil war was imprisoned by 
Parliament (1642-50). At the Restoration 
the office of historiographer-royal was 
created for him. Besides translations Ironi 
Italian, French and Spanish, Howell wrote 
forty-one works on history, politics and 
philosophy as well as Instructions for Iu)rreine 
Travell (1642), a supplement to Cotgravc\s 
dictionary and the witty and entertaining 
Epistolae Bo-EUanae; or luinnlior Letters 
(1645-55). See study by W. H. Vann ( 1 924). 

(2) Thomas Bayly (1768 1815), Hnglish 
editor, a barrister who edited vols. i-xxi ol 
State Trials (1809 13), as his son, Thomas 
Jones (d. 1858), did vols. xxii-xxxiii (1815 ’ 
1826). 

HOWELLS, (1) Herbert (1892 - ), Fnglish 

composer, born in Lydncy, Gloucestershire. 
He studied under Stanford at the Royal 
College of Music, where he became professor 
of Composition after some years spent as 
sub-organist of Salisbury Cathedral. In 
1937 he followed Gustav Holst in becoming 
director of music at St i'anl’s Girls’ School. 
He is best known by his choral works, 
especially the Bynums Paradisic which com- 
bine an alert sense of 20th-century musical 
developments with a iirm foundation in the 
English choral tradition. 

(2) William Dean (1837-1920), American 
novelist and critic, a powerful influence in 
the American literary world of his time, 
born at Martin’s Ferry, Ohio, bccanic a 
compositor in a printing olHco, and stimu- 
lated by the work.s of Cervantes, Pope and 
Heine, began to write poetry which was 
published m the Atlantic Monthly (1860'’“61), 
which he later edited (1872 81). His 
biography of Lincoln (1860) procured for him 
the post of consul at Venice. His association 
with HarpePs Magazine (1886-91) made him 
into the king of critics in America. The 
‘ reticent realism ’ of his early novels, as in 
the slight Their Wedding Journey (1872), 
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matured in depth of feeling in The Lady of 
the AroostooJc (1879) and finally gave way to 
Tolstoian humanitarian naturalism in A 
Hazard of Hew Fortunes (1890). His theories 
of fiction, which influenced Mark Twain, 
Henry James and Wendell Holmes (qq.v.), 
were expounded in Criticism and Fiction 
(1891). FIc wrote 35 novels. See his Years 
of my Youth (1915) and Literary Friends 
(1900), and Lives by O. W. Firkins (1924), 
his sister M. Howells (1928) and V. W. 
Brooks (1959). 

HOWIE, John (1735-93), Scottish writer, a 
farmer of Lochgoin, near Kilmarnock, who 
claimed to be descended from a Waldensian 
refugee, Huct (1178), and whose Scots 
Worthies (1774) chronicles the sufferings of 
the martyrs of the Covenant. 

HOWISON, Jock, the traditional rescuer of 
James V (‘ the Gudeman of Ballengeich ’) 
from a band of gypsies at Cramond Bridge. 

I lOWlTT, (1) Mary, nde Botham (1799-1888), 
Hnglish writer, wife of (2), born at Coleford, 
CHouccslcrshirc, and brought up at Uttoxeter, 
married in 1821 and collaborated with her 
husband in many of his writings, but pub- 
lished independently poems, essays and 
stories, as well as Our Foiirfooted Friends 
(1867), a popular history of the United 
States (1859), &c., and translated the fairy- 
tales of Hans Andersen and Frederika 
Bremer. She was buried next to her husband 
in the Monte Tostaccio cemetery in Rome. 
See her autobiography (1889) and Life by 
J. Britton (1890). 

(2) William (1792-1879), English author, 
husband of (1), born at Hcanor, Derbyshire, 
served four years as apprentice to a builder 
and carpenter, before settling down to 
writing in ‘Nottingham (1823-35). He then 
travelled extensively on the Continent and 
visited Australia (1852-54). His wife had a 
share in his Forest Minstrel (1827) and Ruined 
Abbeys of Great Britain. His own works, 
coloured by his reforming zeal, include 
Journal of Literature and Popular Progress 
(1849), The Book of the Seasons (1831), 
Colonisation and Christianity (1838), Rural 
and Domestic Life of Germany (1842), &c. 
Husband and wife left the Quakers in 1847 
and he became a spiritualist. Sec S. C. Hall, 
Retrospect of a Long Life (1883). 

HOYLE, (1) Edmond (1672-1769), English 
writer on card games, called the ‘ Father of 
Whist lived and died in London. His 
popular Short Treatise on Whist (1742) ran 
into many editions and was ultimately 
incorporated with his manuals on Back- 
gammon, Brag, Quadrille, Piquet and Chess 
into an omnibus volume (1748). 

(2) Fred (1915- ), British astronomer, 
mathematician, astrophysicist and writer, 
born in Bingley, Yorkshire, A fundamental 
contributor to our knowledge of outer space, 
he explained his theories lucidly and concisely 
in Nature of the Universe (1952) and Frontiers 
of Astronomy (1955). FI© made a successful 
d6but as a writer of science fiction with The 
Black Cloud (1957). Elected F.R.S. in 1957, 
he became Plumian professor of Astronomy 
at Cambridge in 1958. 

HRABANUS MAURUS (c. 776-856), Arch- 
bishop of Mainz from 847, was born there, 
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and was abbot of Fulda 822-42. He wrote 
commentaries, homilies, &c. 

HRDLICKA, Ales, her'dlich-ka (1869-1943), 
American anthropologist, born at Humpolec, 
Bohemia, studied in America and was on the 
staff of the Natural History Museum, New 
York, and the National Museum, Washing- 
ton. His anthropological studies^ inclined 
him to the view that American Indians were 
of Asiatic origin. 

HROSWITHA, hros-vee'tah (c. 932-1002), 
German Benedictine nun of Gandersheim 
near Gottingen, wrote Latin poems and six 
prose Terentian comedies, edited by K. 
Strecker (1906), trans. C. St John (1923). 
HROZNY, Bedfich (1879-1952), Czech orien- 
talist, bom at Lissa, the first to decipher the 
Hittite language, wrote Die Sprache det 
Hethiter {\9\1), &c. 

HSIA KUEI, shee'ah kway (fl. 1180-1230), 
Chinese artist, a pupil of Li T’ang, executed 
delicate, almost impressionistic landscapes. 
See A. Waley, Introduction to the Study of 
Chinese Pointing; (1923). 

HSUANPUNG. SeePu-Yi. 

HSUANG CHUANG, shu-ang' dzang (c. 600- 
664), Chinese Buddhist traveller in India, 
bom in Honan, became a Buddhist monk in 
620 and made a long pilgrimage through 
China and India which he recounted in a 
book, translated into French by S. Julien 
(1858). See also Wu Cheng-en, Monkey 
(trans. A. Waley, 1942). 

HUANG-TI. See Sran Huang Ti. 

HUBBLE, Edwin Powell (1889-1953), Ameri- 
can astronomer, born at Marshfield, Mo., 
worked at the Mt Wilson Observatory from 
1919 and gave his name to the law making 
the apparent velocities of receding universes 
proportional to their distance. 

HUBER, Franfois (1750-1831), Swiss natura- 
list, bom at Geneva, lost his eyesight in youth, 
but by help of his wife and a servant made 
many important observations on the habits 
of bees, described in several works. — His son, 
Jean Pierre (1777-1841), also assisted him 
and wrote on ants. 

HUBERT, St (656-727), son of the Duke of 
Guienne, lived a luxurious life, but was 
converted, and in 708 became Bishop of 
Liege._ In art he is a hunter converted by the 
apparition of a crucifix between the horns of 
a stag. This story may have been borrowed 
from St Eustace. His festival is on Novem- 
ber 3. 

HUBNER, Julius (1806—82), German painter, 
bom at Dels, studied ^ at Dusseldorf, and 
became professor of Painting and director of 
the Gallery at Dresden. He specialized in 
Biblical and classical subjects. 

HUC, uk, (1) Evariste Regis (1813-60), French 
Roman (Catholic missionary, born at 
Toulouse, in 1839 joined the mission of the 
Lazanst Fathers to China. In 1844, with 
Pere Gabet and a single native convert, he set 
out for Tibet, and in January 1846 reached 
Lhasa; but scarcely had they started a 
mission there, when an order for their 
expulsion was obtained by the Chinese 
resident, and they were conveyed back to 
Canton. Hue’s health having broken down 
he returned to France in 1852. He wrote 
Souvenirs of his great journey (1850; trans. 


by Hazhtt, 1852), &c. See mono^ranh k 
P rince Henry of Orleans (Paris 1893"^ 

(2) Philippe. See DerIme. ' 

HUGH, Ricarda, /iookh (1864-1947) Germo 
writer, born at Brunswick. She studied.'! 
Ziinch, travelled extensively in Italy 
twice, and finally settled in Europe a 
romantic, she rejected naturalism ami 
wrote novels including Erinnerungm Z 
Liidoy Ursleu dem Jungeren (1892) and 7,1 
der Tnumphgasse (1902), criticism includins 

Blutezeit, Ausbreitung imd Verfall der 
tik (1899-1902), and social and poS 
works including Der Grosse Krieg in DeuUrh 

Anarchie (1923). She also wrote on relisimK 
themes, in Luther's Glauhe (1915) and Dai 
Zeitolter der GlaubenspaltmiQ (19371 
HUDDLESTON, (1) John (1608-98), English 
Benedictine monk, born at Faringdon Hal 
near Preston. I n 1 65 1 he had aided Charles IT 
m his escape from Worcester, and in 1685 
he reconciled him on his death-bed tn 
Catholicism. 

(2) Trevor (19 13 - ), Anglican missionary 
was educated at Christ Church, Oxford and 
ordained in 1937. He entered the Com- 
munity of the Resurrection and in 1943 went 
to Johannesburg, where he ultimately became 
Provincial of the order (1949-55) and in 
1956 was appointed novice-master of the 
Community in Mirfield, Yorkshire. He is 
distinguished by a passionate belief that the 
doctrine of the universal brotherhood of men 
in Christ should be acted upon as if it were 
of universal application. His book, Namht 
for your Comfort (1956), reflects this con- 
viction in the light of his experiences in South 
its racial problems and policies. 
HUDSON, (1) George (1800-71), English 
Railway King born near York, was a 
linen-draper there, when, inheriting £30,000 
in 1828, he went into local politics and railway 
speculation. Everything he touched turned 
to gold. He bought large estates, was thrice 
lord mayor of York, and was elected MP 
for Sunderland (1845). But the railway mania 
of 1847-48 plunged him into ruin. He was 
accused of having ‘ cooked ’ accounts, and 
of having paid dividends out of capital. 
Legal proceedings were instituted, and his 
suddenly-acquired gains were swept away. 
Sunderland, however, continued to elect him 
until 1859. He died in London. See Life by 
Lambert (1934). 

(2) Henry _(d. 1611), English navigator, 
sailed in April 1607, in a small vessel with 
eleven sailors, on his first voyage for the 
discovery of a passage across the pole to the 
‘ islands of spicery In his second voyage 
(1608) he reached Novaya Zenilya. He 
undertook a third (1609) for the Dutch 
East India Company, sailed for Davis Strait, 
then steering southwards, entered the Hudson 
River, and ascended it for 1 50 miles. Starting 
m April 1610, in the Discoverie 'of 70 tons, 
he reached Greenland in June, arrived at 
Hudson Strait, and passing through it, 
entered the great bay which now bears his 
name. He resolved to winter there; but 
food fell short, and the men mutinied and 
cast him adrift, with eight others, on June 23, 
to die, whereas the mutineers eventually 
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rMched England. George Aslicr'.s niono- 
Saph (Hakluyt Society, 1860) proves that. 
Small Hudson was a bold sailor, notlhor 
iverr strait nor sea was llrst tiiscovered by 
him See also Lite by L. Powys (1927). 

m Henry Norman (1814 86), American 
chakespearcan scholar, born at Cornwall, Vt., 
became a baker, wheelwright, teacher, 
Hergvman, army chaplain, and editor of 
church periodicals. He wrote on Shakespeare 
and founded a chair of Shakespearean studies 
at Boston University. 

( 4 ) ‘Sir’ JelFfery (1619-82), Henrietta 
Maria’s dwarf, 3 feet 9 inches high, born a 
butcher’s son at Oakham, siilTcred imprison- 
ment as a Catholic over the ‘ Popish Plot 

( 5 ) William (c. 1730-93), English botanist, 
born at Kendal, a foLindcr member of the 
Linnaean Society (1791) had the genus 
Hudsonia named after him. 

(6) William Henry (1841 1922), British 
author and naturalist, born near Buenos 
Aires, came to England in 1869 and became 
a British subject in 1900. His books passed 
almost unnoticed in his lifetime. 11 is early 
writings concerned the natural history of 
South America, but he is best known to 
English readers by his dcligluful accounts 
of his rambles in the New Forest in Hampshire 
Days (1903), and following Cobbett’s Rural 
Rides in Afoot in England <1909) and A 
ShephenVs Life (1910). A bird sanctuary, 
containing Epstein’s ‘ Rima ’ decoration, 
was erected in his memory in Hyde Park, 
London (1925). See his autobiographical 
Faraway and Long Ago (1918), An Old Thorn 
(1920), his letters cd. Fi. Garnett (192.3), and 
Lives by Morlcy Roberts (1924), R. Hamilton 
(1951) and Tomalin (1954). 

HUEFFER,/n-r-.(l ) changed in 1 92.3 to P’ORD, 
Ford Madox (1873 1939), English writer, 
son of (2), born at Merlon, collaborated with 
Joseph Conrad in The inheritors ( 1 90 1 ) and 
Romance (1903), founded and edited the 
Enslish Review (1908), published his reminis- 
cences of Conrad (1924), monographs on 
The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood (1907), was 
gassed in the first World War and wrote a 
series of war novels and some fine poetry 
(collected 1941). Sec his Memories and 
Criticisms (1938), and O. Golding The l.ast 
of the Pre-Raphaelites (1948). 

(2) Francis (1845-89), British mu.sic critic, 
son-in-law of Ford Madox Brown (q.v.) and 
father of (1), born in Westphalia, settled in 
London in 1869 and as music critic of The 
Times championed Richard Wagner and the 
Music of the Future (1874), 

HUERTA, Vicente Garcia de la, way r' tali 
(1730-87), Spanish poet and critic, born at 
Zafra, was head o( the Royal Library at 
Madrid. His famous tragedy of Raquel 
(1778) was founded upon the story of 
Alfonso VIIF’s love for the fair Jewess 
Rachel. 

HUET, Pierre Daniel, u-ay (1630-1721), 
French prelate and scholar, born at Caen, in 
1652 visited the court of Queen Christina, 
and discovered at Stockholm the MS. of 
Origen which he edited (1668). In 1670 h© 
was appointed with Bossuet tutor of the 
dauphin. Having in 1676 taken orders, he 
was successively abbot of Aunay (1678), 


of Soissons (1685) and Avranches 
Fontenay (1699). In 
. J^^inonstratio Evangelica. 

In 1701 he withdrcv/ to the Jesuits’ house in 
1 aris, where he died. He also wrote a 
critique of Cartesian philosophy and Faiblesse 
de I esprit huniain. See Latin autobiography 
(1713) and a French Life by Bartholomcss 
( 1 850). 


HUFFHANO, Christoph Wllliclm, hoo'fe-lant 
(1762-1836), German physician, born at 
Langcnsalza, became court physician at 
Weimar, in 1793 professor of Medicine at 
Jena, in 1798 president of the medical college 
at Berlin, and in 1809 a university professor. 
He wrote Makrobiotiky or the art of pro- 
longing life (1796), and other works. 

IIUGKL, Baron Friedrich von (1852-1925), 
Roman Catholic religious writer and biblical 
critic, born in Florence, son of the Austrian 
ambassador, settled in England in 1871. He 
wrote The Mystical Element in Religion 
(1908 09), Essays and Addresses (1921-26), 
&c. See Selected Letters^ cd. with memoir 
by B. Holland (1929), and. Life by Bedoyere 
(1951). 

HUGGINS, (1) Godfrey Martin, 1st Viscount 
Mliilvern of Rhodesia and Bexley (1883- ), 

Soulhcrn Rhodesian statesman, practised 
medicine there (1911 21) before entering 
politics in 1923, was premier of Southern 
Rhodesia (1933 -53) and of the new Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland (1953-56), 
a commonwealth record tenure ofoUicc. Fie 
was created viscount in 1955. 

(2) Sir William (1824 1910), British 
aslrononiicr, born in London, in 1852 was 
elected a member of the Microscopical 
Society, and for some years studied physio- 
logy with the microscope. But having in 
1855 built an observatory near London, he 
began the study of the physical constitution 
of stars, planets, comets and nebulae. By 
researches on the sun’s spectra and the 
spectra of certain comets, he ascertained that 
their luminous properties arc not the same. 
Flo determined the amount of heat that 
reaches the earth from some of the fixed 
stars. Fie was elected F.R.S. (1865), was 
P.R.S. (1900 05), was awarded the Copley 
Medal and the O.M. (1902) and was knighted 
in 1897, His wife, ndc Margaret Lindsay 
Murray (1848-1915), shared his work. 

HUGFI, St, (1) of Avalon (c. 1 135-1200), 
bishop of Lincoln, was born of noble family 
at Avalon in Burgundy. Priest at the Grande 
Chartreuse (1 160-70), he joined a Carthusian 
monastery at Witham, Somerset, became 
Bishop of Lincoln (1 186), and was canonized 
in 1220. See Lives by Thurston (1898) and 
Woolley (1927). 

(2) of IJncoln (c. 1246-55), English boy 
supposed to have been murdered by the Jews 
of Lincoln, as told in English ballads and 
early chronicles. Sec monograph by Joseph 
Jacobs 0894). 

HUGH CAPET. See Capet. 

HUGFIES, (1) Charles Evans (1862-1948), 
American politician, born at Glens Falls, 
N.Y., rose at the bar, was governor of New 
York (1907-10), became an associate 
justice, U.S, Supreme Court (1910), chief 
justice (1930-41). Republican candidate for 
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the presidency in 1916, secretary of state 
(1921-25), he presided at the Washington 
Conference in 1921. See Life by Pusey 
(1951). 

(2) David Edward (1831-1900), Anglo- 
American inventor, born in London, was 
brought up in Virginia and was professor of 
Mxisic at Bardston College, Ky. (1850-53). 
In Ip55 he invented a telegraph typewriter 
which was widely adopted and in 1878 a 
microphone and an induction-balance. He 
left a large fortune to London hospitals. 

(3) Hugh Price (1847-1902), Wesleyan 
minister, born at Carmarthen, was chosen to 
pioneer the West London mission in 1886. In 
his preaching he combined methodism and 
socialism and turned public opinion against 
Parnell. See Life by his daughter, D. P. 
Hughes (1904). 

(4) Langston (1902— ), American Negro 
poet and novelist, born at Joplin, Missouri, 
studied at Lincoln University, Penn., and 
after a variety of odd jobs wrote Weary Blues 
(1926), a collection of verse entitled The 
Dream Keeper (1932), The Ways of White 
Folks (1934) and Shakespeare in Harlem 
(1942). See his autobiographical The Big 
Sea (1940). 

(5) Thomas (1822-96), English novelist, 
born at Ufiington, Berks, was educated at 
Rugby and Oriel College, Oxford, was called 
to the bar in 1848 and became a county court 
judge in 1882. He was Liberal M.P. (1865- 
1874) and closely associated with the Chris- 
tian Socialists, supported trade unionism and 
helped to found the Working Men’s College 
and a settlement in Tennessee, U.S.A. He 
was principal of the former (1872-83). But 
he is primarily remembered as the author of 
the semi-autobiographical public school 
classic, Tom BrowK s Schooldays (1856), based 
on his school experiences at Rugby under the 
headmastership of Arnold (q.v.), and its 
sequel Tom Brown at Oxford (1861). He also 
wrote a number of biographies and social 
studies. See S. Selfe’s history of Rugby 
(1910), study by H. Hamer (1928) and Life 
by Mack and Armytage (1953). 

(6) William Morris (1864-1952), Australian 
statesman, bom in Llandudno, Wales, went 
to Australia (1884), entered N.S.W. and 
Commonwealth parliaments, and in 1915-23 
was federal prime minister and attorney- 
general in Labour and Coalition govern- 
ments, founding the United Australia party 
in the early ’ihirties. An ardent supporter of 
the Commonwealth, he was made P.C. in 
1916. See Life by W. F. Whyte (1958). 

HUGO, Victor Marie, U'gd (1802-85), French 
poet and author, was born at Besancon, 
February 26, the son of General Hugo, a 
soldier of the empire. He was educated in 
Paris at the Feuillantines (1809-11, 1813-15) 
m Madrid (1812), and at the Ecole Poly- 
technique. At fourteen he produced a 
tra^dy; and at twenty, when he published 
his first set of Odes et Ballades (1822), he had 
dunce been victor at the Floral Games of 
Toulouse. In 1 823 he pubUshed Han dUslande, 
mat wild romance of an impossible Iceland * 
and followed it up with Bug- Jar gal (1824) a 
et ballades (1826) and 
the famous Cromwell (1827). Romanticism 
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was now in full career; the prefarp + 
Cromwell was greeted with enthusiasm 
detestation; and Hugo took his place at 
head ol the Romanticists. In 1828 he 
lished his Orientales, wherein he 
himself a master of rhythms. In 1s30 

the first in fact and tho second“n 
time of those five-act lyrics ’ of which 
drama is composed. Tho same year 1st i 
produced Notre Dame de Paris, a pretemiom 
but picturesque historical romance- 
FeuiUes d automne, which includes some nf 
his best poetry; and his best play, MarSl 
Delorme Le Roi P amuse (1832), 4ich ws 
interdicted, is superbly written, and W 
gone the round of the world as Rigolett^ 
The next year was that o? Lucrece Borgia ami 
Marie Tudor; n 1834 came ClaudFcueux 
which IS pure humanitarian sentimentalism 
and the Littirature et philosophie rnmes k 
collection of juvenfiia in prose. Followed in 
1835 Angelo, a toird melodrama in prose, and 
the admirable Chants du crdpiisciile’ in 
the opera of La Esmeralda\ in 1837 Voix 
intdrieures, in which the poet’s diction is held 
by some to have found its noblest expression 
in 1838 Ruy Bias, after Hernani thHod 
famous ot his stage rhapsodies; and in 1840 
Les Rayons et les ombres, yet another 
collection of sonorous verse. He failed at 
the Franpais in 1843 with the ponderous 
^^^^Sf'tives. Hugo was until 
1830 a Royalist, and worshipped Napoleon- 
between 1830 and 1848 he was a Napdeonist 
with a turn for human itarianism. He sat for 
Pans m the Assomblec constituante, votins 
now with the Right and now with the Left 
but on his election to the Assemblce legis- 
lative threw in his lot with the democratic 
republicans. In 1851, after the coup dUtat 
he withdrew to Brussels, and in 1852 was 
banished to the Channel Islands, whence he 
issued Napolion le petit, perhaps the least 
literary of all his works, and in 1853 Les 
Chdtiments, certainly the greatest achievement 
in all hteratiire in the fusion of pure poetry 
with political and personal satire. Three 
years later appeared Les Contemplations, the 
best of his earlier poems and perhaps his 
greatest poetic achievement; and three years 
after that the Ligende des side les (1859). His 
greatest novel, Les Misirahles (1862), is a 
panoramic piece of social history. This was 
followed by tho extraordinary rhapsody 
called William Shakespeare (1864); hy Les 
Chansons des rues et des bois (1865); by Les 
Travailleurs de la mer, an idyll of passion, 
adventure and self-sacrifice; by V Homme 
qui rit, a piece of fiction meant to be histori- 
cal. He returned from Guernsey to Paris on 
September 5, 1870, and six months later was 
chosen to represent the Seine, but soon 
resigned. He stayed through the Commune; 
and then, departing for Brussels, protested 
publicly against the action of the Belgian 
government in respect of the beaten Com- 
munists, in consequence of which he was 
again expelled. Again he stood for Paris, 
but was defeated. In 1872 he published 
L Annde terrible, a series of pictures of the 
in 1874 his last romance in prose, the 
much-debated Quatre-vingt-treize. In 1876 
he was made a senator, and published the 
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second part of the Ligende. V Hist oire d^un 
crime (1877) has been described as ‘the 
apotheosis of the Special Correspondent 
and VArt d'etre grand~pdre (1877') contains 
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and VArt d'etre grand~pdre (1877) contains 
much charming verse. The years 1878-79 
enriched us with Le Pape — a piece humani- 
tarian, anti-clerical, and above all theatrical — 
and La Pitie supreme, the effect of which is 
much the same, and which — like Vine 
(18801, and a great deal of Les Quatre Vents 
de r esprit (1881), and Torquetnada (1882) — is 
merely Hugo in decay. His mastery of words 
remains invariable; too frequently he pro- 
duces antithesis under the delusion that he 
is expressing ideas, he mistakes preposterous- 
ness for grandeur; he is utterly wanting in 
humour. But genius is always genius, and 
the final impression is one of unsurpassed 
accomplishment and abounding mental 
and emotional activity. He died in Paris, 
May 22. See studies on him by A. Swinburne 
(1886), C. Renouvier (1893), P. Stapfer 
(1901), L. Guimbaud (1914), Mmc Duclaux 
(1921), J. S. Barriere (1949) and A. Maurois 
(trans. 1956). 

HULL, (1) Cordell (1871-1955), American 
statesman, was born at Overton, Tenn., and 
was educated at Cumberland University, 
Tenn. Under Roosevelt, he became secre- 
tary of state in 1933 and served for the longest 
term in that office until he retired in 1944, 
having attended most of the great wartime 
conferences. He was a strong advocate of 
maximum aid tp the Allies. One of the 
architects of ‘ bipartisanship % he received 
the Nobel Peace Prize in 1944. Sec his 
Memoirs (1948). 

(2) Edward (1829-1917), British geologist, 
was born at Antrim, and from 1869 to 1890 
was director of the geological survey of 
Ireland, conducted explorations in the 
Middle East and became professor at the 
Royal College of Science. See his Reminis- 
cences (1910). 

(3) Isaac (1773-1843), American sailor, 
nephew of (4), born at Derby, Conn., had 
commanded a ship in the West Indian trade, 
when in 1798 he entered the American navy. 
He was appointed to the Constitution frigate, 
which he commanded from 1806, and on 
August 19, 1812, he captured the British 
frigate Guerrii:re. Hull received swords of 
honour and the freedom of several cities. He 
afterwards commanded Mediterranean and 
Pacific squadrons. See Life by J. G. Wilson 
(i889). 

(4) William (1753-1825), American soldier, 
uncle of (3), born at Derby, Conn., fought in 
the war of independence, and was governor 
of Michigan territory (1805-12). In the war 
with Britain (1812) he was sent with 1500 
men to defend Detroit, was compelled to 
surrender, and was afterwards court-martial- 
led for cowardice and sentenced to be shot — 
a sentence not carried out. 

HULLAH, John Fyke (1812-84), English 
composer and music-teacher, was born at 
Worcester. In 1836 he composed The Village 
Coquettes to Charles Dickens’s libretto; in 
1841 began popular singing-classes in Exeter 
Hall; and was musical inspector of training- 
s<^ools (1872-82). Hullah opposed the 
Tonic Sol-fa ’ method. Among his works 


tZ Moderfi Music (1862) and 

Musical History (1865). 
?tnrm Fishers ’ and ‘ The 

by‘’hSwffe(imr‘^" popularity. See Life 

HULME, Thomas Ernest (1883-1917), Enslish 
critic, poet and — in a wide sense — philo- 
SMordshire, was sent down 
College, Cambridge, and 
*2 Canada, made common cause 
wiih Ezra Pound, Wyndham Lewis and 
Lpstein as the champion of modern abstract 
art, oi the poetic movement knov/n as 
irnagism and of the anti-Liberal political 
iu action in France 
U- ^ massive collection of notes 

n Speculations 

(1924) by Herbert Read and More Specula- 
Hynes, which expose 
philistinism and attack what he considered 
to be weak and outworn Liberalism. See 
study by M. Roberts (1938). 

HULSE, John (1708-90), English clergyman, 
born at Middlewich, studied at St John’s, 
Cambridge, took orders, and founded the 
Hulsean divinity professorship and lectures 
at Cambridge. 

HULTON, Sir Edward George Warris (1906- 
), English magazine proprietor and 
journalist, born at Elarrogate, was educated 
at Harrow and Brasenose College, Oxford 
and wa^ called to the bar. Inner Temple. Pie 
succeeded to his father’s newspaper interests 
and became chairman of Hulton Press Ltd 
He was founder of Picture Post (demise 1957), 
a brilliant experiment in journalism which 
paid on handsomely. He has also written 
(1943) and When I was 
a Child (\952). He is a Freeman of the City 
London and was knighted in 1957. 
HUMBERT, It. Umberto, name of two kinss 
of Italy ; 

Humbert I (1844-1900) was born at Turin, 
March 14, married in 1868 his cousin 
Margherita of Savoy, in 1 878 succeeded his 
father, Victor Emmanuel, and was assas- 
sinated at Monza July 29. See Life of 
Margherita by F. Z. Salazar (1914). 

Humbert II (1904- ) became king in May 

1946 on the abdication of his father, Victor 
Emanuel HI, but himself abdicated a month 
later, after a national referendum had 
declared for a republic. He left Italy and in 

1947 he and his descendants were banned 
from Italy for ever. 

HUMBOLDT, (1) Friedrich Heinrich Alex- 
ander, Baron von, (1769-1859), German 
naturalist and traveller, brotlier of (2), bom 
at Berlin, son of the king of Prussia’s cham- 
berlain, studied at Frankfurt-on-the-Oder, 
Berlin, Gottingen, and under Werner in the 
Mining Academy at Freiberg, where he 
published Flora Subterranea Fribergensis 
(1793). He now held a post in the mining 
department in Upper Franconia, and 
produced a work on muscular irritability 
(1799). For five years (1799-1804) he and 
Aime Bonpland explored unknown territory 
in South America. At Paris he made, with 
Gay-Lussac, experiments on the chemical 
constitution of the atmosphere; and in 1807, 
after a visit to Italy, he came back to Paris 
with Prince Wilhelm of Prussia on a political 
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mission and remained in France till 1827. 
In 1829, at the invitation of the Emperor 
Nicholas, he explored Central Asia with 
Ehrenberg and Rose. Their examination 
of the strata which produce gold and plati- 
num, magnetic observations, and geological 
and botanical collections are described in a 
work by Rose (1837-42) and in Humboldt’s 
Asie Centrale (1843). The political changes 
of the year 1830 led to his employment in 
political services ; and during the ensuing 
twelve years he was frequently in Paris, where 
he published his Geographie du nouveau 
continent (1835-38). He spent the later 
years of his life at Berlin, occupying a high 
position at the Prussian court. Cosmos 
(1845-62), one of the greatest scientific works 
ever published, endeavours _ to provide a 
comprehensive physical picture of the 
universe. See Life by K. Bruhns (1872; 
trans. 1873), Lord Houghton’s Monographs 
(1873), and his own correspondence with 
Vamhagen (1860), Von Raumer (1869), 
Goethe (1876), his brother Wilhelm (1880) 
and Arago (1907). 

(2) Karl Wilhelm von (1767-1835), German 
statesman and philologist, elder brother of 
(1), was born at Potsdam. After travelling 
in Germany, France and Switzerland, he 
became a diplomat, but showed little inclina- 
tion for official employment. In 1791 he 
married, and for some years lived in retire- 
ment, associating with Schiller and devoting 
himself to literature. In 1801 Humboldt 
became Prussian minister at Rome, and was a 
most generous patron of young artists and 
men of science. He returned to Prussia 
(1808) to fill next year the post of first 
minister of Public Instruction. The Berlin 
University owed its existence to him. In 
1810 he went to Vienna as minister-pleni- 
potentiary, and from this time took part in 
all important Prussian political affairs. 
After 1819 he lived mostly at his country 
house, Schloss Tegel, where he died. His 
Gesammelte Schriften were issued 1 903 et seq. 
Humboldt was the first to study Basque 
scientifically; he also worked much on the 
languages of the East and of the South Sea 
Islands — one of his chief books is on the 
Kawi language in Java (1836-40). See Life 
by Haym (1856); his correspondence with 
Schiller (1830), Goethe (1876), Korner 
(1879), Schlegel (1908) and his brother (1880); 
also a book (trans. 1897) on his daughter 
Gabriele (1791-1887), who married the 
Prussian statesman, Heinrich, Freiherr von 
Billow (1792-1846). See also study by 
A. Leitzmann (1919). 

HUME, (1) Alexander Hamilton (1797-1873), 
Australian explorer from Sydney to Port 
Phillip (1824), was born at Paramatta, New 
South Wales. 

(2) David (c. 1560-1630), Scottish geneal- 
ogist, of Godscroft, Berwickshire, wrote The 
Origin and Descent of the Family of Douglas 
(c. 1633; extended 1644), &c. 

(3) David (1711-76), Scottish philosopher 
and historian, the greatest of British empiri- 
cists, bom in Edinburgh on April 26, studied 
without graduating at Edinburgh University, 
took up law, suffered a nervous breakdown 
(1729), endured commerce for a while in 


Bristol, but finding ‘ an insurmountable 
aversion to everything but the pursuits of 
philosophy and general learning he escaned 
in 1734 to France to La Flechc in Anjou 
where Descartes had spent his youth, and 
living on next to nothing (he was a Stoic at 
the time!) completed between the ages 
twenty-three and twenty-five, his masterpiece 
the Treatise of Human Nature, written with 
exemplary, if sometimes misleading, lucidity 
and with that rare quality among philo- 
sophers, wit. Its subtitle proclaims it to be 
‘ an attempt to introduce the experimental 
(Newtonian) method of reasoning into moral 
subjects Its enduring philosophical im- 
portance is that it consolidated and made 
consistent the empiricist legacy of Locke and 
Berkeley. Hume argues sceptically against 
the claims of metaphysicians such as Des- 
cartes that there are innate ideas and of 
theologians that we can know the ultimate 
reasons for anything, since in the last resort 
even our imagination is tied to the empirical 
world. The perceptions of the human mind 
resolve themselves into impressions (that of 
which we are immediately aware in experi- 
ence), i.e. sensations, passions, emotions, and 
ideas which are faint copies of the former, 
arising when wc think and reason. Hume 
denies the existence of the self, because there 
is no specific impression which corresponds 
to the ‘ I Similarly he denies causation, i.e. 
that there is a logical or necessary connection 
between cause and effect, it is merely that 
wc get into the habit of associating certain 
events with others. In ethics, Hume was the 
first to expose what, later became known as 
the ‘ naturalistic fallacy ’, the misconceived 
attempts to jump syllogistically from ‘is’ to 
‘ ought ’. His arguments for the ‘ artificiality’ 
of the principles of justice and political 
obligations, as arising out of the require- 
ments of convention, directly challenged the 
rationalistic ‘ natural law ’ and ‘ social 
contract ’ theories of Hobbes, Hooker, 
Locke and later Rousseau, and are a direct 
consequence of his basic view that ‘ reason is, 
and ought only to be, the slave of the 
passions ’. Hume had his work published in 
London (1739-40), expecting immediate 
notoriety and recognition, but despite some 
scant attention in learned journals, ‘ it fell 
still-born from the press He quickly learnt 
his lesson. In 1741-42 he published two 
elegantly written but philosophically light- 
weight volumes of Essays Moral and Political, 
which achieved success. His atheism, 
however, doomed his applications for the 
vacant professorships of Moral and Pneumatic 
Philosophy at Edinburgh (1744) and Logic at 
Glasgow (1752). Instead, he became tutor 
to a young lunatic nobleman, the Marquis of 
Annandale (1745). Fortunately the following 
year he was taken as secretary by General 
St Clair on an unsuccessful raid on the 
Brittany coast and on a secret mission to 
Vienna and Turin. In 1748 Hume published 
the simplified version of the Treatise, entitled 
Enquiry concerning tinman Understanding. 
It was a translation of the latter, not unfor- 
tunately for philosophy the former, which 
woke Kant out of his ‘ dogmatic slumbers 
The Kantian philosophy and the subsequent 
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schools of Idealism originated as an attempt 
to answer Hume’s famous argument on 
causation and to surmount the latter’s 
scepticism. The brilliant Dialogues concern- 

Natural Religion, in which Hume cleverly 
disperses his own views among the three 
disputants, examine the various proofs for 
the existence of a deity. Although written in 
1750 they were prudently left unpublished 
until 1779. In 1752 he became keeper of 
the Advocates’ Library in Edinburgh, having 
published Enquiry concerning the Principles 
of Morals in 1751. The Political Discourses 
(1752) gave Hume in his lifetime a greater 
reputation as an economist than his great 
contemporary, Adam Smith, His monu- 
mental History of England (1754-62), written 
retrogressively in six volumes back to Roman 
times is partial to the Scots and his own Tory 
convictions. Its fame made his secretaryship 
to the ambassador in Paris, that city’s 
literary event (1763). ‘ Lc bon David ’, despite 
his Ignorance of French and totally unschol- 
arly appearance, was feted by the Parisian 
literati. His warm-hearted efforts to settle 
the persecuted Rousseau (q.v.) in England 
(1766-67) ended in a tragic misunderstanding 
for which Hume was not to blame. In 1767 
he became under-sccretary of state for the 
Flome Department and died on August 25, 
1776, from cancer of the bowel, which he 
had borne with remarkable cheerfulness for 
a year. Despite his atheism, which had 
prompted the joke of naming his street ' St 
David’s Street he was mourned by most of 
Edinburgh. Hume anticipated Comte’s 
positivism by nearly a century and his 
outlook and manner of philosophizing is a 
dominant influence in 20th-century empiricist 
philosophers. See his short, witty auto- 
biography to be found in most of the Lives, 
including those by J. Y. T. Grcig (1931) and 
E. C. Mossner (1943; definitive Life 1954), 
the former edited Letters (1932), the latter 
with Kiblansky, New Letters (1954), and 
studies by T. H. Huxley (1879), J. Laird 
(1932), H. H. Price (1940), N. Kemp Smith 
(1941), D. G. C. MajcNabb (1951), on 
political writings, ed, F. Watkins (1951), 
J. A. Passmore (1952) and A. H. Basson 
(1958). 

(4) Fergus (1859-1932), English writer, a 
pioneer of the detective story i n The Mystery 
of a Hansom Cab (1887), The Carbuncle Clue 
(1896), &c., was born in England, but brought 
up at Dunedin, and called to the New 
Zealand bar. He returned to England in 
1888. 

(5) Joseph (1777-1855), British radical 
politician, born at Montrose, studied medi- 
cine at Edinburgh, and in 1797 became 
assistant-surgeon under the East India 
Company. He acquired several native 
languages, and in the Mahratta war (1802-07) 
filled important offices. On the conclusion 
of peace he returned to England (1808), his 
fortune made. A political philosopher of 
the school of James Mill and Bentham, he 
sat in parliament (1812, 1819-55). He 
advocated savings-banks, freedom of trade 
with India, abolition of flogging in the army, 
of naval impressment and of imprisonment 
for debt, repeal of the act prohibiting export 
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of machinery, and of that preventing work- 
men from going abroad, reduction of election 
expenses, abrogation of duties on paper, and 
other reforms then accounted radical. He it 
was who denounced the Orange lodges’ 
design to make the Duke of Cumberland 
king on the decease of William IV. 

(6) Sir Patrick (1641-1724), Scottish 
statesman and covenanter, lord chancellor 
of Scotland, in 1690 was created Lord 
Polwarth, and in 1697 Earl of Marchmont. 
Sec Baillie (Lady Grizel), and Miss 
Warrender’s Marchmont (1894). 

HUMMEL, Johann Nepomuk (1778-1837), 
Austrian pianist and composer, born at 
Pressburg, was taught by his father, the 
director of the School of Military Music 
there, and when the family moved to Vienna 
his playing impressed Mozart, who gave him 
lessons. He began playing in public in 1787 
and after a tour of Germany, Denmark, 
Britain and Holland he studied composition 
under Albrechtsberger and also received 
instruction from Haydn, Salieri and Clemen ti. 
In 1804 he became Kapellmeister to Prince 
Esterhazy, Haydn’s former master, and later 
held similar appointments at Stuttgart (1816) 
and Weimar (1819-37). He wrote several 
ballets and operas but is best known for his 
piano and chamber works, among which are 
many charming examples in the light classical 
style typical of Viennese music of the period. 
He wrote a manual of piano technique 
(1828) which had considerable influence. 

HUMPERDINCK, Engelbert (1854-1921), 
German composer, born at Siegburg near 
Bonn, studied music at Cologne, Frankfurt, 
Munich and Berlin, and travelled in France, 
Spain and Italy. He taught at Barcelona, 
Cologne, Frankfurt and Berlin, and became 
famous as the composer of the musical fairy 
play. Hansel und Gretel (1893), which was 
phenomenally successful. SchneewittcJien, 
Kdnigskinder (opera, 1910), The Miracle 
(pantomime, 1912), Die Marketenderin (opera, 
1914), followed. 

HUMPHREY, Duke. See Gloucester (6). 

HUMPHREYS, Cecil Frances. See Alex- 
ander (3). 

HUNT, (1) Sir Henry Cecil John (1910- ), 
English mountaineer, a British army officer, 
after much military and mountaineering 
service in India and Europe, in 1953 led the 
first successful expedition to Everest (see 
Hillary), and was knighted. He also led the 
British party in the British-Russian Caucasian 
mountaineering expedition (1958). See his 
Ascent of Everest (1953). 

(2) Henry, called ‘Orator Hunt’ (1773- 
1835), English radical agitator, born at 
Upavon, Wiltshire, became a well-to-do 
farmer, but in 1800 his hot temper embroiled 
him with Lord Bruce, the commandant of 
the Wiltshire yeomanry, which brought him 
six weeks in jail. He came out a hot Radical, 
and spent the rest of his life advocating the 
repeal of the Corn Laws and parliamentary 
reform. In 1819, on the occasion of the 
Peterloo massacre, he delivered a speech 
which cost him three years’ imprisonment; 
he was M.P. for Preston (1831-33). He 
died at Alresford, Hants. See his memoirs 
(1820) and Life by Huish (1836). 
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(3) James Henry Leigh (1784-1859), 
English poet and essayist, was educated at 
Christ’s Hospital. With his brother, a 
printer, he edited, from 1808, The Examiner, 
which became a focus of Liberal opinion and 
so attracted leading men of letters, including 
Byron, Moore, Shelley and Lamb. He was 
imprisoned for two years (1813-15) for a 
libel on the Prince Regent- The Examiner, 
however, was more a literary and social than 
a political forum. It introduced Shelley and 
Keats to the public— Keats’s magnificent 
sonnet On First Looking into Chapmans 
Homer first appeared there in 1816, the year 
in w^hich Hunt issued his own romance The 
Story of Rimini. With all its faults of taste, 
this longish poem had sufficient honey in it 
to influence Keats in the direction of what 
later was called pre-Raphaelite poetry. It 
is true that Keats subsequently was on his 
guard against this influence, but the sensuous 
or over-luscious element in his poetry is due 
to Hunt’s influence directly or to the Elip- 
bethan models whom Hunt pressed on his 
notice. Aware that England was no safe 
country in which to advocate Liberal views, 
he went on the invitation of Shelley to Italy, 
with wife and seven children, to found a new 
quarterly. The Liberal Shelley’s tragic death 
by drowning that year forced him to accept 
the hospitality of Byron at his palace in Pisa. 
The association with Byron was not a happy 
one and Hunt returned to England in 1825 
to carry on a ceaseless life of literary journa- 
lism, Liberal politics (no longer so dangerous) 
and poetry. His house at Hampstead 
attracted all that was notable in the literary 
world, not without envy or ridicule however, 
as Dickens’ caricature of him as Harold 
Skimpole in Bleak House shows. His 
importance is less in his works, poetic or 
critical, than in his being one of those 
invaluable people who introduce authors to 
each other, but his Examiner is not to be 
dismissed — Edmund Blunden’s handsome 
selection makes lively reading — and his 
Autobiography (ed. Blunden, 1928} is a 
valuable picture of the times. Blunden 
supplemented his Hunt studies with a Life 
in 1930. See also Life by Landre (1936), and 
selections by R. B. Johnson (1907) and 
Priestley (1929). 

(4) Thomas Sterry (1826-92), American 
chemist and mineralogist, born at Norwich, 
Conn., worked for the Canadian Geological 
Survey (1847-72), was professor of Chemistry 
at Laval University (1856-62) and M‘Gill 
University (1862-68), and of Geology in the 
Massachusetts Institute (1872-78), formu- 
lated a system in organic chemistry and made 
important researches into the composition of 
rocks. He was elected F.R.S, (1859) and 
made an officer of the Legion of Honour 
(1867). 

(5) Waiianoi Henry (1790-1864), English 
painter, a creator of the English school of 
water-colour painting, was born in London, 
the crippled child of a tinplate worker. By 
Ruskin ranked with the greatest colourists of 
the school, he chose very simple subjects — 
Reaches and Grapes, Old Pollard, Wild 
Flowers. Much of his work is in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, London. 


(6) William Holman (1827-1910), Enslkh 
painter, was born in London. In 1845 hi 
was admitted a student of the Royal Academv 
and next year he exhibited his first picture 
Hark ! followed by scenes from Dickens and 
Scott, and by the Flight of Madeline and 
Porphyro (1848). He shared a studio with 
D. G. Rossetti, and the pair, along with 
Millais and a few others, inaugurated the 
‘ Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood which aimed 
at detailed and uncompromising truth to 
nature. The first of his Pre-Raphaelite 
works was Rienzi (1849); others which 
followed include The Hireling Shepherd 
(1852), Claudio and Isabella (1853), Strayed 
Sheep (1853) and The Light of the World 
(1854), now in Kcblc College, Oxford. The 
result of several visits to the East appeared in 
The Scapegoat (1856) and The Finding of 
Christ in the Temple (1860). Among other 
world-famous canvases are Isabella and the 
Pot of Basil (1867), May Day, Magdalen 
Tower (1891) and The Lady of Shalott. In 
1905 he was nominated O.M. See his 
Pre-Raphaelitism and the P.R.B. (1905: 
revised 1914), and Lives by G. C. Williamson 
(1902), M. L. Coleridge (1908), and W. Gaunt, 
The Pre-Raphaelite Tragedy (1942). 

HUNTER, (1) John (1728-93), Scottish 
physiologist and surgeon, founder of scientific 
surgery, brother of (3), was born at Long 
Caldcrwood, February 13, He became his 
brother’s assistant in Iho dissecting-room 
(1748), studied surgery at Chelsea Hospital 
and St Bartholomew’s, and in 1754 entered 
St George’s Hospital, becoming house- 
surgeon in 1756 and lecturer for his brother 
in the anatomical school. In 1759 his health 
gave way, and in 1760 he entered the army as 
staff-surgeon, and served in the expedition 
to Bclleisle and Portugal. At the peace in 
1763 he started the practice of surgery in 
London, and devoted much time and money 
to comparative anatomy. In 1767 he was 
elected F.R.S. , and in 1768 was appointed 
surgeon to St George’s Hospital. In 1776 
he was appointed surgeon-extraordinary to 
the king. In 1785 he built his museum, with 
lecture-rooms, and tried his famous operation 
for the cure of aneurysm. In 1786 he was 
appointed dcputy-surgcon-general to the 
army. He died October 16, and was buried 
in the church of St-Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
whence his remains were translated in 
March 1859 to Westminster Abbey. Hunter’s 
collection, containing 10,563 specimens, was 
purchased by government in 1795 and 
presented to the Royal College of Surgeons 
(unfortunately destroyed by enemy action 
during World War II). tiis Natural History 
of Human Teeth (1771-78) revolutionized 
dentistry. He investigated a large number of 
subjects from venereal disease and embryo- 
logy to blood, inflammation and gunshot 
wounds. Jenner was his pupil. He married 
in 1771 Anne Home (1742-1821), author of 
‘ My mother bids me bind my hair ’ and 
other songs set to music by Haydn. See 
Lives by D. Ottley (1835), S. Paget (1897), 
G. C. Peachy (1924) and Gloyne (1950), and 
study by Oppenheimer (1946). 

(2) Joseph (1783-1861), English historian of 
Hallamshire, Shakespearean scholar, &c., 
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born at Sheffield, was a Presbyterian minister 
at Bath (1809-33) and then entered the 
Record Office. See memoir by S. Hunter 
(i861). 

(3) William (1718-83), Scottish anato- 
mist and obstetrician, brother of (I), was 
born at Long Calderwood, East Kilbride, 
studied five years at Glasgow University for 
the church, but in 1737 took up medicine 
with Cullen, and, coming up to London 
from Edinburgh in 1741, was trained in 
anatomy at St George’s Hospital and else- 
where. From about 1748 he confined his 


1839 '^'^ and first visited Italy in 

(3) Ellsworth (1876-1943), American geo- 
grapher, born in Galesburg, 111., went on 
expeditions to Central Asia (1903-06), wrote 
on Asiatic subjects and carried out research 
on the relations between climate and anthro- 
pology. 

‘Sinner Saved’; 
1745-1813), English preacher, tramp, coal- 
heaver, prophet, &c., was born at Four 
Wents near Cranbrook and died at Tunbridge 
Wells. 


practice to midwifery; in 1764 was appointed 
physician-extraordinary to Queen Charlotte; 
in 1767 was elected an F.R.S.; and in 1768 
became professor of Anatomy to the Royal 
Academy- In 1770 he built a house with an 
amphitheatre for lectures, a dissecting-room, 
a museum, and a cabinet of medals and 
coins. His museum was bequeathed finally, 
with an endowment of £8000, to Glasgow 
University. His chief work was on the 
uterus. See memoir by G. C. Peachey (1924) 
and study by Oppenheimer (1946). 

(4) Sir William Wilson (1840-1900), 
Scottish statistician, born in Glasgow, studied 
there, at Paris and Bonn, and in 1862 entered 
the civil service of India. His post as 
superintendent of public instruction in 
Orissa (1866-69) gave him the opportunity 
to write the Annals of Rural Bengal (1868) and 
A Comparative Dictionary of the Non-Aryan 
Languages of India (1868). Then, after being 
secretary to the Bengal government and the 
government of India, he in 1871 became 
director-general of the statistical department 
of India; the Indian census of 1872 was his 
first work. In 1887 he retired and returned 
home to write books mostly on Indian 
subjects. C.S.I. from 1878, he was knighted 
in 1887. See Life by Skrine (1901). 
HUNTINGDON, Selina, Countess of (1707— 
1791), English Methodist leader, daughter of 
Earl Ferrers, married the Earl of Huntingdon 
in 1728, and became a widow in 1746. Join- 
ing the Methodists in 1739, she made White- 
field (q.v.) her chaplain in 1748, and assumed 
a leadership among his followers, who 
became known as ‘ The Countess of Hunting- 
don’s Connection ’. For the education of 
ministers she established in 1768 a college at 
Trevecca in Brecknockshire (removed in 
1792 to Cheshiint, Herts), and built or bought 
numerous chapels, the principal one at Bath. 
She died in London, bequeathing to four 
persons her sixty-four chapels, most of which 
became identical with the Congregational 
churches. See Life (1840) and a monograph 
by Sarah Tytler (1907). 

HUNTINGTON, (1) CoUis Porter (1821- 
1900), American railway pioneer, born at 
Harwinton, pioneered the Central Pacific 
Railway, which was completed in 1869, as 
well as the Southern Pacific (1881), of which 
he became president, together with the allied 
steamship companies. His nephew, Henry 
Edwards Huntington (1850-1927), acquired 
an immense art collection and library, which 
he presented to the nation in 1922, together 
with his estate at Pasadena, Cal. 

(2) Daniel (1816-1907), American historical 
and religious and portrait painter, was born 


HUNTLY. See Gordon. 

HUNYADY, Janos, hoon'yo-di (c. 1387-1456), 
Hungarian statesman and warrior, apparently 
a Wallach by birth, was knighted and in 1409 
presented by the Emperor Sigismund with the 
Castle of Hunyad in Transylvania. His life 
was one unbroken crusade against the Turks 
Its chief events his expulsion of them from’ 
Transylvania in 1442; his brilliant campaign 
south of the Danube in 1443; his defeats at 
Varna and Kossovo (1444-48); and his 
glorious storming of Belgrade (1456). Shortly 
afterwards (August 11) Hunyady died of 
dysentery. During the minority of Ladislaus 
governor of the kingdom 
(1445-53). Hunyady left two sons, Ladislaus, 
who was beheaded on a charge of conspiracy 
by Ladislaus V, and Matthias (see Matthias 
CORVINUS). 

HURD, Richard (1720-1808), English prelate 
and writer, named the ‘ Beauty of Holiness ’ 
on account of his comeliness and piety, was 
born at Congreve, Staffordshire, and became 
a fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
in 1742. In 1750 he became a Whitehall 
preacher, in 1774 Bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry, and in 1781 of Worcester. Among 
his works are Commentary on Horace's Ars 
JPoetica (1749); Dissertations on Poetry 
(1755-57); Dialogues on Sincerity, See. 
(1759), Letters on Chivalry and Romance 
(1762); and edited Warburton (1788). See 
Memoir by Kilvert (1860) and A. W. Evans 
Warburton and the Warburtonians (1932). 
HURTADO, Luis, oor-tah'rHd (c. 1530-98), 
Spanish poet, romancer and playwright, was 
born at Toledo. 

HUSKISSON, William (1770-1830), British 
statesman, born at Birts Morton Court, 
Worcestershire, March 11, was in Paris 
(1783-92), in 1795 was appointed Under- 
secretary in the Colonial Department. Next 
year he entered parliament for Morpeth as a 
supporter of Pitt. Returned for Liskeard in 
1804, he became secretary of the Treasury; 
and held the same office under the Duke of 
Portland (1807-09). In 1814 he became 
commissioner of the woods and forests, in 
1823 president of the Board of Trade and 
treasurer of the navy, and in 1827 colonial 
secretary. But he resigned office finally in 
1 828. He obtained the removal of restrictions 
on the trade of the colonies with foreign 
countries, the removal or reduction of many 
import duties, and relaxation of the naviga- 
tion laws, and was an active pioneer of free 
trade. He received fatal injuries at the opening 
of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 
September 15. See Life with his Speeches 
(3 vols. 1831), and Brady’s study (1928). 
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HUSS, or Hus, John (c. 1369-1415), Bohemian 
reformer, was born the son of a Bohemian 
peasant, at Husinetz (of which Hus is a 
contraction) near Prachatitz. In 1398, two 
years after taking his master’s degree at 
Prague, he began to lecture there on theology. 

He had come under the influence of Wyclif’s 
writings, probably through Anne of Bohemia’s 
retinue. In 1402 he was appointed rector of 
the university, and began to preach at the 
Bethlehem chapel; in 1408 he was forbidden 
to exercise priestly functions within the 
diocese. In 1409 Huss was re-elected rector, 
but the archbishop commissioned an inquisi- 
tor to investigate the charges of heretical 
teaching against him. And in connection 
with this in December Pope Alexander V 
promulgated a bull condemning Wyclif’s 
teaching, ordered all his writings to be 
publicly burned, and forbade preaching in 
any except collegiate, parish and monastery 
churches. As Huss continued preaching, he 
was in July excommunicated. Popular riots 
followed, and Huss, backed by the people, 
still maintained his position; nor did he 
yield even after the city was laid under papal 
interdict in 1411. But by 1413 matters had 
greatly changed, Huss having spoken out 
yet more boldly against the church; hence 
some of his more influential supporters, 
including the university, had fallen away 
from him, and on the advice of King Wences- 
iaus of Bohemia he left Prague. He found 
refuge at the castles of his supporters, for 
nearly the whole of the nobles were with him. 
This enforced leisure he employed chiefly in 
the composition of his principal work, De 
Ecclesia, which, like many of Huss’s minor 
writings, contains numerous passages taken 
almost verbatim from Wyclif. About this 
time a general council was summoned to 
meet at Constance, and Huss was called 
upon to present himself before it. Provided 
with a ‘ safe conduct ’ from the Emperor 
Sigismund, he reached Constance on Novem- 
ber 3, 1414. Three weeks later he was seized 
and thrown into prison. No precise charge 
had been lodged against him; but he had 
resumed preaching in Constance. An ill 
augury for Huss was the condemnation of 
Wyclif’s writings by the council in May 1415. 

His own trial began on June 5 following; 
but he was not permitted to speak freely in 
his own defence, nor allowed to have a 
defender. Called upon to recant uncon- 
ditionally, and to pledge himself not to teach 
the doctrines that were put in accusation 
against him, Huss categorically refused, and 
was burned on July 6. The rage of his 
followers in Bohemia led to the bloody 
Hussite wars, in which the two parties of 
Hussites under such leaders as Ziska and 
Podiebrad more than held their own in many 
battles with all the forces of the empire. They 
were not reduced till about the middle of the 
century. See his Opera Omnia (Prague, 1903 
ft sea.); Letters (Workman and Pope, 1904)* 
books by Lutzow (trans. 1909), Schaff (1915) 
Vischer (1940). 

HUSSEIN, hoos-sayn' (1935- ), King of 

smee 1952, great-grandson of Hussein 
ibn (q V.) and cousin of King Faisal II of 
Iraq (q.v.), was educated at Victoria College 
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Alexandria, and in Britain at Harmw , , 
Sandhurst. He succeeded his Sthe? 
Talal, who was deposed because of 
illness, and in 1955 married Princess 
a graduate of Girton College ofmbn^’ 
and lecturer in English L.tcriture aT CalS' 
The young king maintained a vigorousTnri 
highly personal rule in the face of th. 
political upheavals inside and outside hi! 
exposed country, steering a middle course on 
the one side lavourmg the western powere 
particularly Britain, who gave economic aS 
military assistance, on the other pacifyine 
Arab nationalism by his curt dismisk of hi 
British general, Glubb Pasha (q.vl enm 
mandmg the Arab Legion in March 
His federation of Jordan with Iraq, Februarv 
1958, came to an unexpected end with the 
Iraqi military coup d'dtat in July of the samI 
year (see Faisal). 

HUSSEIN IBN ALl (1856-T931), 1st King of 
the Hojaz (1916-24), and founder of the 
modern Arab Hashemite dynasty trrMt 
grandfather of King Hussein (q.v.) andlfc 

^ Mecca 

(1908-16), and after first siding with the 
Turks and Germany in the first World War 
on the advice of T. B. Lawrence came ove^ 
to the side ol the Allies, declaring for Arab 
mdcpendencc (1916), and was chosen first 
King of Hejaz. After provoking the opposi- 
tion of the Wahabis and Britain, he was 
forced to abdicate in 1924, was exiled in 
Cyprus and died m Amman. See J. Morris 
The Hashemite Kin^s (1959). ’ 

FIUSSEINI, Haj Amin d (1900- ), Arab 
insurgent. Educated at Cairo’s El Hazar 
University, he headed the pan- Arab move- 
Balfour Declaration 
ol 1917— that bitterly opposed the establish- 
ment of a Jewish national home in Palestine 
Deeply involved in anti-Jewish disturbances 
in Jerusalem in 1920, Husscini escaped 
imprisonment by fleeing to Transjordan, 
sanctioning his return under an amnesty, the 
British authorities sought to placate him by 
appointing him Grand Mufti of Jerusalem. 
Unappeased, he was prominent amongst 
those who engineered the pro-German 
revolt in Iraq in 1941. With the insurrection’s 
collapse, Husscini fled to Rome and thence 
to Berlin; ultimately Ending refuge— and 
congenial coadjutors — in Cairo. 

Edmund Gustav Albrecht (1859- 
1938), Austrian-born founder of the philo- 
sophical school known as phenomenology, 

. T-’ 5^* Jewish origin, at Prossnitz, Moravia, 
studied mathematics under Weierstrass at 
Berlin and psychology under Franz Brentano 
^rid in 1887 became a privatdozent 
at Berlin. Under Brentano’s influence he 
wrote Fhilosophie der AritJimetik (1891), and 
Its conclusion, that the laws of Logic are at 
bottom psychological, he spent the remainder 
ol his life in refuting. The aim of pheno- 
menology IS the defence of the ‘ purity ’ of 
logic against ‘psychologism’. In 1900 he 
became professor of Philosophy at Gottingen 
and^ in the following year published his 
Logische Untersuchungeiiy which gained him 
the ^ support of many empiricists. No 
empiricist, however, could follow him in his 
later writings, after the Ideen zii einer reinen 
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Phdnomenologie and pJianoinenologischen 
Philosophie (1913; trans. W. R. B. Gibson 
1931), in which in the manner of Descartes 
he arrived at, by a process of ‘ bracketing 
off’, or suspending belief in, sections of the 
empirical world, a residual indubitable 
consciousness, and from this transcendental 
vantage point sought to re-interpret the 
generalizationsof the sciences in philosophical 
purity and by a method akin to Kantian 
idealism. These later works include Vorlesun- 
gen ziir Phdnomenologie des Inneren Bewusst- 
seins (1928). In 1916 he became professor at 
Freiburg. In Germany and the United States 
independent phenomenological periodicals 
were published by his disciples. Pheno- 
menology gave rise to Gestalt psychology 
and influenced Heidegger. See studies ed. 
by M. Farbcr (1940), by the latter (1943), and 
Return to Reason (cd. Wild, 1953). 
HUTCHESON, Francis (1694-1746), Scottish 
philosopher, son of an Armagh Presbyterian 
minister of Scottish descent, was born 
probably at Drumalig, Saintfield, Co. Down. 
He studied for the church at Glasgow (1710- 
1716) but then started a successful private 
academy in Dublin. His Inquiry into the 
Original of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue, 
&c. (1720), attracted much notice; it was 
followed by his Essay on the Passions (1728). 

In 1729 he was appointed professor of Moral 
Philosophy at Glasgow, where he died in 
1 746. His largest work is A System of Moral 
Philosophy (with a Life, 1755). Hutcheson 
was a pioneer of the ‘ Scottish School i.c. 
the ‘ common-sense ’ school of philosophy, 
influenced by Locke; his ethical system is a 
development of Shaftesbury’s ‘ moral sense ’ 
ethics, in which moral distinctions are in a 
sense intuited, rather than arrived at by 
reasoning. See work by T. Fowler (1882). 
Life by W. R. Scott (1900) and J. Bonar, 
Moral Sense (1930). 

HUTCHINS, John (1698-1773), English 
historian of Dorset, where he was born and 
for fifty years was a clergyman. His History 
was published in 1774, 

HUTCHINSON, (1) nde Marbury, Anne 
(c. 1590-1643), English religious enthusiast, 
the daughter of a Lincolnshire clergyman, in 
1634 emigrated with her husband from 
Lincolnshire to Boston, Mass., where she 
lectured and denounced the Massachusetts 
clergy as being ‘ under the covenant of works, 
not of grace ’. Tried for heresy and sedition, 
and banished, she, with some friends, 
acquired territory from the Narragansett 
Indians of Rhode Island, and set up a 
democracy (1638). After her husband’s 
death (1642) she removed to a new settlement 
in what is now New York state, where she 
and her family of fifteen persons were, all 
but one son, murdered by the Indians. 

(2) John (1615-64), English Puritan, was 
born at Nottingham, studied at Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, and Lincoln’s Inn, and married 
in 1638 Lucy, daughter of Sir Allen Apsley. 
He retired to Owthorpe, his Nottinghamshire 
seat, and his meditations on the theology 
and politics of the time led him to side with 
parliament. He became governor of Notting- 
ham, and successfully held the town (1643- 
1645). Returned in 1646 to parliament for 
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Nottingham, he was one of King Charles’s 
j udges, and signed the warrant for his 
execution. He sat in the first council of 
state, but, alarmed at the ambitious schemes 
of Cromwell, ceased to take part in politics. 
At the Restoration he was included in the 
Act of Amnesty, but later was imprisoned in 
the Tower and at Sandown Castle on a 
groundless suspicion of treasonable con- 
spiracy, and died. The Memoirs, written by 
his widow for her children, and first published 
in 1806 (best edition by C. H. Firth, 1885), 
revealed a delightful picture of a grave and 
courteous gentleman, wholly free from 
austerity and fanaticism. 

(3) John (1674-1737), English theological 
writer, born at Spennithorne, Yorkshire, in 
1724 published Moses' Principia, defending 
the Mosaic cosmogony and assailing Newton’s 
theory of gravitation. His Thoughts concern- 
ing Religion affirm the ‘ Hutchinsonian ’ 
heresy that the Scriptures contain the elements 
not only of true religion, but of all rational 
philosophy; the ‘original Hebrew’ had to 
be strangely twisted to justify this theory. 
See Life by Spearman in Hutchinson’s Works 
(1748-65). 

(4) Sir Jonathan (1828-1913), English 
surgeon, born at Selby, Yorks, became 
surgeon at the London hospital (1863-83) 
and professor of Surgery. ‘ Hutchinson’s 
triad ’ are the three symptoms of congenital 
syphilis first described by him. He was 
elected F.R.S. in 1882, P.R.C.S. in 1889 and 
knighted in 1908. See Life by H. Hutchinson 
(1946). 

(5) William (1732-1814), English county 
historian, a Barnard Castle solicitor, author 
of the History of the County of Durham 
(1785), History of Cumberland (1794), &c. 

HUTCHISON, Sir William Oliphant (1889- 
), Scottish artist, born at Collessie, Fife, 
known for his portraits and landscapes, was 
P.R.S.A. from 1950. 

HUTTEN, hoof ten, (1) Philip von (c. 1511- 
1546), German explorer, cousin of (2). In 
1528 Charles V granted Venezuela to the 
Welsers, rich Augsburg merchants; Hutten 
sailed with one of their companies, and after 
various journeyings (1536-38) set out in 1541 
in search of the Golden City. After several 
years of wandering, harassed by the natives, 
he and his followers were routed in an 
attack on a large Indian city. Severely 
wounded, he was conveyed back to Coro, 
and beheaded by a usurping viceroy. He 
left a narrative of his journeyings, published 
as Zeitung aus Indian (1765). See also Von 
Langegg’s El Dorado (1888). 

(2) Ulrich von (1488-1523), German 
humanist, cousin of (1), born April 21 at the 
castle of Steckelberg, was sent in 1499 to 
the neighbouring Benedictine monastery of 
Fulda, but his imperious temper drove him 
to flee from it (1504). He visited various 
universities, and then in 1512 passed into 
Italy. Returning to Germany in 1517, and 
crowned poet-laureate by the Emperor 
Maximilian, he entered the service of Albert, 
Archbishop of Mainz, and shared in the 
famous satires against the ignorance of the 
monks, the Epistolae Ohscurorum Virorum. 
Eager to see Germany free from foreign and 
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priestly domination, he in 1519 took part, 
along with Franz von Sickingen, in the cam- 
paign of the Swabian League against Ulrich 
of Wiirttemberg. He espoused Luther’s 
cause with his customary impetuosity and 
vehemence. A set of dialogues (1520) con- 
taining a formal manifesto against Rome 
moved the pope to have him dismissed from 
the archbishop’s service. He found shelter 
in Sickingen’s castle of Ebernburg in the 
Palatinate, where he engaged in virulent 
polemics against the papal party to rouse ^e 
German emperor, nobles and people. His 
earliest work in German, Auf weaker der 
teutschen Nation (1520), is a keen satiric poem. 
Driven to flee to Basel in 1522, he was coldly 
treated by Erasmus, and irritated into a bitter 
epistolary quarrel; and finally found a 
resting-place through Zwingli’s help on the 
island of Ufnau in the Lake of Zurich, the 
exact location of which was discovered in 
1958. See books by Strauss (trans. 1874), 
Reichenbach (1888), Lange (1888), Schott 
(1890), Szamatolski (1891) Holborn (1929; 
trans. 1938). 

HXJTTER, Leonhard (1563-1616), German 
champion of Lutheran orthodoxy, taught 
theology at Wittenberg from 1596. His 
Compendium (1610) and Concordia concors 
(1614) were long standard works. Hase 
(q.v.) adopted Hutter’s name. 

HUTTON, (1) Charles (1737-1823), English 
mathematician, born at Newcastle, was a 
teacher there 1755-73, and professor of 
Mathematics at Woolwich Academy 1773- 
1807. An F.R.S., he calculated the density 
of the earth from Maskeleyne’s observations 
on Schiehallion. 

(2) James (1726-97), Scottish geologist, 
born at Edinburgh, studied medicine there, in 
Paris and at Leyden. In 1754 he devoted 
himself in Berwickshire to agriculture and 
chemistry, which led him to mineralogy 
and geology; in 1768 he removed to Edin- 
burgh. The Huttonian theory, emphasizing 
the igneous origin of many rocks and 
deprecating the assumption of other causes 
than those we see still at work, was expounded 
before the Royal Society of Edinburgh in A 
Theory of the Earth (1785; expanded, vols. 
i, ii 1795; hi 1899). It formed the basis of 
modem geology. 

(3) Sir Leonard (1916- ), English cricketer, 
bom nr. Pudsey, Yorks, joined his county 
team in 1934, first played for England in 1937, 
made a century on his first appearance 
against Australia in 1938, and in the same 
year compiled the record score of 364 in the 
Oval test match. In the test series of 1953 
and 1954-55 he captained the England teams 
which regained and retained the ‘ Ashes ’ 
after 20 years of Australian supremacy. He 
was knitted in 1956. See his Just My Story 
(1956). 

HUXLEY, name of an English family of 
distinguished scientists and writers : 

(1) Aidous Leonard (1894- ), English 

novelist and essayist, son of (5), born at 
Godaiming, Surrey, was educated at Eton 
and Balliol College, Oxford, where he read 
English, not biology as intended, because of 
an eye disease, which compelled him to 
settle (1937) in California. Some Shelleyan 
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poetry, literary journalism and a volume of 
short stories Limbo (1920) were followed by 
Crome Yellow (1921) and Antic Hay (1923) 
gay satires on the philistinism, rootless 
intellectualism, artistic phoneyism and brash 
materialism of post-war Britain. Those 
Barren Leaves (1925) and Boint Counter Point 
(1928) were written in Italy, where he 
associated with D. H. Lawrence, who 
appears as Mark Rampion in the last named 
Huxley shared with Lawrence a morbid 
preoccupation with the biological aspects of 
human existence. In 1932, in his most famous 
novel. Brave New Worlds Huxley warns of the 
dangers of moral anarchy in a scientific age 
by depicting a repulsive Utopia, in which 
Platonic harmony is achieved by scientifically 
breeding and conditioning a society of human 
robots, for whom happiness is synonymous 
with subordination, a much more sinister 
prophecy than Orwell’s 1984, which still 
required thought control and police terror. 
Despite the wit and satire, Huxley was in 
deadly earnest, as his essay Brave New World 
Revisited (1959) shows. An alternative 
possibility, of bestial individualism in the 
degeneration of the survivors of an atomic 
war, is explored in Ape and Essence (1948). 
From such pessimism Huxley took refuge 
in the exploration of mysticism. Eyeless in 
Gaza (1936), After Many a Summer (1939), 
another version of Shaw’s Methuselah 
problem which won the James Tait Black 
prize, pointed the way to Time must have a 
Stop (1944), in which Huxley attempted to 
describe a person’s state of mind at the 
moment of and just after death. The Pereih 
nial Philosophy (1945) is an anthology of 
mystical philosophies. The Doors of Per- 
ception (1954) describes a controversial 
short-cut to mysticism, the drug mescalin 
which reduces the ‘ sublime ’ mystical state 
to a mere f unction of the adrenal glands. In 
contrast, the novelette The Genius and the 
Goddess (1955) reverts to the earlier Huxley, 
the problems posed by the discrepancy 
between an extraordinary intellect and a 
deficiency in other human endowments. 
Huxley has written numerous essays on 
related topics beginning with Proper Studies 
(1927) and biographies. See studies by 
A. J. Henderson (1935) and J. Brooke (1954). 

(2) Andrew Fielding (1917- ), English 
physiologist, half-brother of (1), studied at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, of which he 
became a fellow in 1941 and assistant 
director of research in physiology in the 
University. He workecl on operational 
research (1940-45) and with A. L. Hodgkin 
((j.v.) provided a physico-chemical explana- 
tion for nerve transmission. Independently 
of H. E. Huxley (not of the family) he gave 
the first satisfying outline of a theory of 
muscular contraction. 

(3) Elspeth Josceline (1907- ), English 

novelist, born Grant at Njoro, Kenya, 
married in 1931 Gervas Huxley (1894- ), 

grandson of (6), and has written many 
novels and essays on her native land and its 
problems. 

(4) Sir Julian Sorell (1887- ), English 

biologist, son of (5) and brother of (1), 
was educated at Eton and Balliol College, 
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Oxford, where he won the Newdigate prize 
(1908), served in the first World War, 
became professor of Zoology at King’s 
College, London (1925-27), Fullerian pro- 
fessor at the Royal Institution (1926-29), 
secretary to the Zoological Society of London 
(1935-42), was elected F.R.S. in 1938, and 
was knighted in 1958. His writings include 
Essays of a Biologist (1923), Religion without 
Revelation (1927), Animal Biology, with 
J. B. S. Haldane (1927), Scientific Research 
and Social Needs (1934), Evolutionary Ethics 
(1943) and Biological Aspects of Cancer 
(1957). He extended the application of his 
scientific knowledge to political and social 
problems, formulating a pragmatic ethical 
theory, based on the principle of natural 
selection. He was the first director-general 
of U.N.E.S.C.O. (1946-48). 

(5) Leonard (1860-1933), English editor, 
son of (6), father of (1), (2) and (4) edited the 
Cornhill Magazine, wrote a life of Sir Joseph 
Hooker (1918), edited Jane Welsh Carlyle’s 
Letters and married a niece of Matthew 
Arnold. 

(6) Thomas Henry (1825-95), English 
biologist, father of (5), born at Ealing, 
Middlesex, May 4, studied medicine at 
Charing Cross Hospital, and in 1846-50, as 
assistant-surgeon of H.M.S. Rattlesnake, 
surveying the passage between the Barrier 
Reef and the Australian coast, collected 
marine animals, and made them the subjects 
of scientific papers for the Royal and Linncan 
Societies — notably one on the Medusae, He 
was elected F.R.S. in 1851, published a 
memoir on sea-butterflies and other papers 
and was in 1854 appointed professor of 
Natural History at the Royal School of 
Mines. In his Croonian Lecture (1858) he 
attacked the vertebral theory of the skull. 
Huxley discounted the possibility of evolution 
until Darwin published the Origin of Species 
in 1859. He then accepted the theory and 
became the foremost expounder of Darwin- 
ism, meeting the objections to the theory of 
natural selection from the clergy and fellow- 
scientists like Owen by a detailed study of 
anthropology enhanced by the timely dis- 
covery of the Neanderthal man. His essays 
were published under the title Man's Place in 
Nature (1 863). He then turned to fossils and 
produced a number of papers (1860-70). He 
sat on a number of royal commissions, 
influenced the teaching of biology and science 
generally in schools, was P.R.S. (1881-85) and 
also wrote a number of essays on theology 
and philosophy from an * agnostic ’ view- 

^ term he introduced, in the tradition 
Science and Education 
(1899), Lay Sermons (1870) and Lives by his 

n°Qnm‘ Chalmers Mitchell 

(1900) and C. Bibby (1959). 

TOYGENS, Christiaan, hoy'- (1629-93), 
Dutch physicist, born at The Hague, was the 
Constantyn Huygens 
^ir^°~to87), who was secretary to the Prince 
ot Orange.^ Huygens studied at Leyden and 
mathematical Theoremata was 
published m 1651. Next he made the 

t Galileo’s suggestion 

Uo57), and developed the latter’s doctrine of 
accelerated motion under gravity. In 1655 
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he discovered the ring and fourth satellite of 
Saturn along with the micrometer. In 1660 
England where he was elected 
n.K.b. He discovered the laws of collision of 
elastic bodies at the same time as Wallis and 
improved the air-pump. In optics 
he first propounded the undulatory theory of 
light, and discovered polarization. The 
principle of Huygens’ is a part of the 
lived in Paris, a member 
ot the Royal Academy of Sciences (1666-81) 
Then as a Protestant he felt it prudent to 
0947) Hague. See study by A. E. Bell 

Roelof. See Agricola (5). 
HUYShlANS, hoys malms, (1) Cornells, ‘the 
second ’ (1648-1727), Dutch landscape and 
religious painter. Like his father, he was 
at Antwerp. He was a relative of (2) 
His religious paintings, a successful blend of 
Italian and Flemish styles, include Christ on 
the Road to Emmaus. His Woodland with 
Chateau hangs in the National Gallery 
London, and other landscapes may be found 
in New York, Edinburgh and Paris. His 
brother Jan Baptist (1654-1716), also 
painted landscapes (Pinakothek, Munich and 
Brussels). 

(2) Jacob (c. 1636-96), Dutch portrait- 
painter, a relative of (1), bom at Antwerp 
came to London about 1661 and became 
fashionable at the Restoration court He 
painted Izaak Walton, Catherine of Braganza 
^oth National Gallery, London) and Ladv 
Byron (Hampton Court). 

(3) Joris Karl, Fr. u-ees-md (1848-1907) 
French novelist of Dutch origin, was born in 
Pans, and from ultra-realism, as in his Les 
Soeurs Vatard (1879), A vau-Peau (1882), 
changed over to a devil-worshipping mysti- 

(1891), &c., but returned to 
the Roman church with En Route (1892), his 
autobiography. Art Moderne (1882) is a 
superb study of impressionist painting. See 
Heffoux (1927), H. Trudgian 
(1934) and Laver (1954). 

I^YSUM, Jan van, hoy'soom (1682-1749), 
Dutch painter, bom at Amsterdam, studied 
under his father, Justus (1659-1716) a 
landscape painter. Jan too painted land- 
scapes, purely conventional in style. But his 
fruit and flower pieces are distinguished for 
exquisite finish and are represented in the 
Louvre, Paris and Vienna. A brother, 
Jacob (1680—1740), also a painter, died in 
London. See study by M. H, Grant (1954) 
HWEN-T’SIANG, or Hiouen-Thsang, hii-en' 
dzahng' (c. 605-664), Chinese Buddhist monk, 
born near Honan, in 629 set out on a pil- 
grimage to India, travelling by way of the 
Desert of Gobi, Tashkend, Samarkand, 
Bamian and Peshawar. He remained in 
India (631-44), visiting the sacred places and 
studying the sacred books. His memoirs 
(648; French trans. by S. Julien, 1858) are 
important for the history of India and 
Buddhism. See also the Life by his con- 
temporary the Shaman Hwui Li (English 
trans. new ed. 1911). 

HYACINTHE, P^re, ee-a-sit, the name as a 
Carmelite of Charles Loyson, Iwah-^zd (1827- 
1912). French preacher, he taught philo- 
sophy and theology at Avignon and Nantes, 
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and gathered enthusiasUc audiences to Ae 
Madeleine and Notre Dame w P^is. He 
boldly denounced abuses in the ^ 

excommunicated (1869); P^tested apmst 
the Infallibility Dogma; earned ( 87-), ana 
founded a Gallican Church in Pans (Its /yh 
HYDE, (1) Douglas (1860-1949), Irish 
and nhilologist, born in Co. Roscommon, 
educated at Dublin University, was founder 
Ind firs? president (1893-1915) of the Gaelic 
League, professor of Irish in the National 
University (1909-32), wrote A Literary 
History of Ireland (1899), poems, 
wX on history and folklore ‘o tt.sh and 
English, and was first president (1938-45) ot 

Edward. See Clarendon (Earl of). 
HYDERALI. See Haidar All ^ 

HYNE, Charles John Cutcliffe Wright (1865 
1944) English author, born at ^ibury, 
pdHcated at Bradford and Cambridge, 
travelled extensively before establishing 
himself as a writer of adventure stories. He 
is remembered above all as the creator of 
‘ Captain Kettle’. , 

HYPATIA (d. 415), Neapolitan philosopher, 
daughter of Theon, an astronomer and 
mathematician of Alexandria. Her learning, 
wisdom and high character made her the 
most influential teacher in Alexandria, ana 
her pupil, the Christian bishop Synesius, 
records that her lectures drew students from 
all parts of the Greek world. Her philosophy 
was an eclectic endeavour to_ combine 
Neoplatonism with Aristotehanism; she 
also taught astronomy and mechanics, bne 
was hacked to death in a riot created by the 
zeal of the bishop Cyril against heathen 
philosophy (415). Kingsley’s romance, 
Hypatia, appeared in 1853. See German 
monographs by Wolff (1879) and Meyer 

HYPERIDES, or Hypereides, hi-per-i deez 
(c. 390-322 B.C.), Athenian orator and 
statesman, became a professional advocate, 
and earned large sums. From the htst he 
opposed the party which advocated peace 
with Philip, and so supported Demosthenes 
till after the death of Philip and during the 
early portion of Alexander’s career. Only 
when Demosthenes endeavoured to follow 
an impossible via media did Hyperides break 
with him, and head that accusation of bribery 
against Demosthenes which not only resulted 
in his banishment but committed Athens to 


the fruitless revolt against Macedon known 
as the Lamian war. The leaders of this revolt 
were Leosthenes and Hyperides; the former 
perished in battle, the latter was put to death 
by Antipater (322 b.c.).^ Although Hyperides 
was admired and studied in Roman times, 
it was not until 1847 that papyri containing 
four of his orations were discovered by 
English travellers in Egypt. In his speeches 
Hyperides is always transparent, never mono- 
tonous, witty to a degree, refined in his 
raillery, and delightful in his irony. Above 
all, he never in his keenest attacks passes the 
bounds of good taste, as docs Demosthenes. 
HYRCANUS, the name of two Jewish high 
priests and princes of the Hasmonean 
family: , . , 

(1) John Hyreanus, high-pnest (135-104 
B.C.), son of Simon Maccabaeus, was at first 
tributary to the Syrians ; but on the death of 
Antiochus VIT he made himself independent, 
and subdued the Samaritans and Iduraaeans, 
concluded an alliance with the Romans, and 
extended his territories almost to the limits of 
the Davidic monarchy. Hyreanus was a just 
and enlightened ruler, and the country was 
prosperous during his reign. He left five 
sons, two of whom, Aristobulus and Alex-< 
ander, governed with the title of king. 

(2) Hyreanus 11 (d. 30 b.c.), son of Alex- 
ander, was, on the death of his father (76 b.c.), . 
appointed high-priest by his mother Alex- 
andra, who ruled Judaea till her death 
(67 B.C.). Then his younger brother Aristo-. 
bulus and he warred for power (such as it 
was — they were pawns in a game played by 
others) with varying fortune till Aristobulus 
was poisoned (49 b.c.). In 47 Caesar made 
Antipater of Idumaea procurator of Judaea 
with supreme power; and a son of Aristo- 
bulus with Parthian help captured Hyreanus, 
cut off his ears, and carried him off to 
Seleucia. But when Herod, son of Antipater, 
came to power, the aged Hyreanus was 
invited home to Jerusalem, where he lived in 
peace till, suspected of intriguing against 
Herod, he was put to death in 30 b.c. 

HYRTL, Joseph (1810-94), Austrian anatom- 
ist, professor of Anatomy at Vienna, re- 
searched into anatomy of the ear and 
comparative anatomy of fishes. 

HYSLOP, James (1798-1827), Scottish poet, 
born at Kirkconnel, Dumfriesshire, while a 
shepherd wrote the poem ‘ The Canieronian s 
Dream ’ (1821). 


I 


lAMBLICHUS, ham'bli-kus, (1) (2nd cent.), 
Syrian-Greek author of the romance, 
Babyloniacai (2) (d. c. 338), Greek philo- 
sopher, bom at Chalcis in Syria, allowed 
Neoplatonist philosophy to degenerate into 
theurgy and demonology and wrote on 
mathematics and Pythagoras. 

IBAiSEZ, Vicente Blasco, ee-vah'nyeth (1867- 
1928), Spanish novelist, born at Valentia, 


dealt in realistic fashion with provincial life 
and social revolution. Notable works are 
Blood and Sand (Irans. 1913), The Cabin 
(trans. 1919), and The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse (trans. 1919), which vividly 
portrays the first world war and earned him 
world fame. ^ ^ , 

IBERT, Jacques, ee-bayr ), French 

composer, born in Paris, studied m Pans, 
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winning the French Prix de Rome m 1919. 
In 1937 he was made director of the French 
Academy in Rome. Ibert’s works include 
seven operas, ballets, cantatas and chamber 
music, and the orchestral Divertissement 
(1928), based upon his incidental music for 
Labiche’s play. The Italian Straw Hat, and 
Escales (1922) suite. ^ ^ 

IBN ’ARABI (1165-1240), Arab mystic poet. 
His writings expound in obscure and recon- 
dite language a form of pantheism. 

IBN BATUTA (1304-68), Arab traveller and 
creographer, was born at Tangiers, spent 
thirty years (1325-54) in travel, visiting 
Mecca, Persia, Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, 
Bokhara, India, China, Sumatra, southern 
Spain and Timbuktu; then settled at Fez, 
and wrote the entertaining history of his 
journeys, published with a French transla- 
tion in 1855-59. Sec his Travels in Asia 
(1929). 

IBN EZRA. See Aben-Ezra. 

IBN GABIROL. See Avicebr6n. 

IBN KHALDUN, -kid-doon' (1332-1406), 
Arab philosopher of history and politician, 
born at Tunis, engaged in every kind of 
political intrigue in which he systematically 
betrayed every master, turned to history in 
disgust and eventually became a college 
president and judge in Cairo. He wrote a 
monumental history of the Arabs, best known 
by its Muqaddimah, or introduction, in 
which he explains the rise and fall of states 
by the waxing and waning of the spirit of 
AsabXva (solidarity). See French translation 
by Baron de Slane (1852-68, vols. 19-21, 
1934) and English translation of The Miiqad- 
dimah, by F. Rosenthal (1959). 

IBN SAUD, Abdul Aziz, sah-ood (1880- 
1953), King of Saudi Arabia, the outstanding 
Arab ruler of his time, born at Riyadh, 
followed his family into exile in 1890 and 
was brought up in Kuwait. In 1901 he 
succeeded his father and with a small band 
of followers set out to reconquer the family 
domains from the Rashid i rulers, an aim 
which he achieved with British recognition 
in 1927. His ambitions against King Hussein 
however, had been frustrated by British 
intervention (1921). He substituted patri- 
archal administration by the nationalistic 
Ikwan colonies (brotherhoods) and made 
pilgrimages to Mecca safe for all Moham- 
medans. He changed his title from sultan 
of Nejd to King of the Hejaz and Nejd in 
1927 and in 1932 to King of Saudi Arabia. 
After the discovery of oil (1938) he granted 
substantial concessions to American oil 
companies. He remained neutral but friendly 
to the Allies in the 2nd world war. He had 
over a hundred wives. His son Saud Ibn 
Abdul Aziz (1897- ) had been prime- 

minister for three months when he succeeded 
his father in October 1953. Without straining 
relations with Nasser’s Egypt, he visited the 
United States in March 1957. 

IBRAHIM PASHA (1789-1848), viceroy of 
Egypt, adoptive son, lieutenant and (for two 
months) successor of Mehemet Ali (q.v.). 
See Life by Crabites (1935). 

IBSEN, Henrik (1828-1906), Norwegian 
dramatist and poet, an outstanding pioneer 
of social drama, born at Skien, March 20, 


became, after his father had lost his money 
in unsuccessful business speculations, a 
chemist’s assistant at Grimstad (1843-50). 
His first play, CatiVma (1850), was rejected, 
but after two years of journalism he was 
given a post at Ole Bull’s theatre in Bergen, 
for which he wrote five conventional romantic 
dramas. His first significant play, Kongsem- 
nenie ‘ The Pretenders ’ (1857), attempted in 
the manner of Schiller and Scribe to treat an 
historical event in terms of psychological 
studies of the two main characters, the 
limited man of action who succeeds and 
the Hamlet-like visionary who hesitates and 
fails. The same year he was appointed 
artistic director to the National Theatre, 
Christiania. Kaerlighedens Komedie ‘ Love’s 
Comedy’ (1862) points to his later develop- 
ment and shows a distinct anti-Hebbelian 
spirit in its theme of marriage as a millstone 
to the idealist. His theatre having plunged 
into bankruptcy, and he himself furious at 
Norway’s alooftiess in the struggle of Den- 
mark with Germany (1864), he went into 
voluntary exile to Rome, Dresden and 
Munich (1864-92). The Norwegian parlia- 
ment granted him a pension in 1866. The 
two dramatic poems Brand and Peer Gynt 
(1866-67) develop the theme of men chasing 
life-long dreams only to discover that their 
lives have been empty, unfulfilled and 
mediocre. Peer has much in common with 
Goethe’s Faust. His last historical drama, 
Kejser og Galilaer ‘ Emperor and Galilean ’ 
(1873), was his self-chosen masterpiece, but 
Ibsen’s fame chiefly rests on the social plays 
which followed. Et Dukkehjem ‘ A Doll s 
House ’ (1879), Gengangere ‘ Ghosts ’ (1881) 
and En Folkefiende ‘ An Enemy of the 
People’ (1882), which on the surface deal 
with controversial social questions such as 
marriage, venereal disease, local government 
and corruption and were disliked for that, 
were concerned, on a deeper level, with the 
individual’s delusions and pipe-dreams which 
shape his life. A master of stage-craft and 
psychological denouement, Ibsen in his last 
phase tended more and more to symbolism 
as in Vildanden ‘ The Wild Duck ’ (1884), 
Rosmersholm (1886), John Gabriel Borkman 
(1896), and most of all in Bygmester Solness 
* The Master-Builder ’ (1892), who in protest 
against the death of his wife and children 
ceases in his life’s work of building churches 
and makes his fortune by adopting the 
lucrative ideal of ‘ homes for the people 
He falls to death from a tower which he knew 
he had not the head to climb. Those plays, 
together with Naar Vi Ddde Vaagner ‘ When 
We Dead Awaken ’ (1899), in which the 
sculptor hero tastes success without artistic 
fulfilment, portray much of Ibsen’s own 
morbid introspections. Hedda Gabler (1890) 
was a solitary escape from symbolism, a 
realistic portrayal of soured idealism and 
intellectual superiority. Ibsen suffered a 
stroke in 1900 which ended his literary career 
and died May 23, 1906, having effected a 
revolution in the world of drama which was 
carried on in several directions by such 
brilliant disciples as Chehqv, Shaw, Brieux 
and Hauptmann. See studies by G. B. Shaw 
(1891), FL Jaeger (1892; tr. 1895), E. Goss© 
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(1908), H. Koht (tr. 1931), M. C. Bradbrook 
(1947), B. W. Downs (1947), Tennant (1948), 
Northam (1953), McFarlane (1960). 
IBYCUS, ib'- (fl. mid-6th cent. B.c.), Greek 
poet of Rhegium in Italy, lived at the court 
of Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, and wrote 
choral lyrics in Doric anticipating Pindar. 
Legend has it that he was slain by robbers 
near Corinth, and dying called upon a flock 
of cranes to avenge him. The cranes went 
and hovered over the theatre at Corinth, and 
one of the murderers exclaimed, ‘ Behold the 
avengers of Ibycus! * This led to their 
conviction. The story is told in Schiller’s 
beautiful ballad. 

ICTINUS (5th cent. B.c.), Greek architect, 
shares with Callicrates the glory of designing 
the Parthenon (438 b.c.). He was also 
architect of temples at Eleusis and near 
Phigalia. 

IDA, ee~dah (d. 559), 1st King of Bernicia 
(Northumbria) from 547, landed at Flam- 
borough, and founded Bamburgh. 
IDDESLEIGH, Stafford Henry Northcote, 1st 
Earl of, (1818-87), British Conserva- 

tive statesman, born in London of an old 
Devonshire family, was educated at Eton and 
Balliol College, Oxford, became private 
secretary to Mr Gladstone in 1 842, was called 
to the bar in 1847 and in 1851 succeeded his 
grandfather as eighth baronet. In 1855 he 
entered parliament, was financial secretary 
to the Treasury under Lord Derby in 1859, 
and in 1866 was appointed president of the 
Board of Trade. While at the India Office in 
1868 he had charge of the Abyssinian 
Expedition. In 1871 Mr Gladstone appoin- 
ted him commissioner in the Alabama affair. 
He was chancellor of the Exchequer in 1874, 
aad introduced the Friendly Societies Bill 
(1875). Upon the death of Beaconsfield he 
became joint-leader of the party with the 
Marquis of Salisbury. In the second Salis- 
bury ministry he was foreign secretary, but 
resigned early in January 1887. He w'as 
created earl in 1885. See Life by Lang 
(1890). ^ 

IDRISI. See Edrisi. 


IFFLAND, August Wilhelm (1759-1814), 
German actor and author of numerous 
popular plays including Die Jdger, was born 
at Hanover. See German works on him by 
Duncker (1859), Koffka (1865) and E. 
Kliewer (1937). 

IGNATIEV, Nikolai Pavlovich (1832-1908), 
Russian diplomat, born at St Petersburg, 
in 1856 entered the diplomatic service. In 
1858 he induced China to give up the Amur 
proyince; and in 1860, while ambassador at 
Peking, secured another large strip of territory 
for the Maritime Province. With Khiva and 
Bokhara he concluded treaties. In 1867 he 
was made ambassador at Constantinople. 
An ardent Panslavist, he intrigued with the 
Balkan Slavs, and took a principal part in 
the diplomatic proceedings before and after 
the Russo-Turkish war of 1878; the treaty 
of San Stefano was mainly his work. Under 
he was minister of the interior 
(1881), but was dismissed in June 1882. 

IGNpiUS (? 35-107), one of the Apostolic 
Fathers, was reputed a disciple of St John 
and second bishop of Antioch, According 


to the Chronicon of Eusebius (c. 320) he died 
a martyr in Rome. The Ignatian Epistles the 
authenticity of which have at last been 
accepted, were written on his way to Rome 
after being arrested. The warnings against 
Judaism and Docetism, as well as the high 
doctrine of the bishop’s office reflected m 
these epistles, were somewhat extreme but 
some allowance must be made for his 
predicament. Two other recensions of the 
letters have survived, one of which, a Syriac 
version, is a 4th-ceiitury redraft. See T B 
Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers (1889) B * h' 
qqXqt, Primitive Church (1929) ’ ' “ 

IGNATIUS LOYOLA. See Loyola. 

IHRE, Johan, ee're (1707-80), Swedish phil- 
ologist, born at Lund of Scottish extraction 
became in 1748 professor of Belles-lettres 
and Political Economy. His Glossarium 
Suiogothicum (1769) was the foundation 
of Swedish philology. 

IMHOTEP (fl. c. 2800 b.c.), Egyptian 
physician and adviser to King Zoser (3rd 
dynasty), was probably the architect of the 
famous Step-pyramid at Sakkara near Cairo 
In time he came to be commemorated as a 
sage and during the Saitc period (500 bc) 
he was worshipped as the life-giving son of 
Ptah, god of Memphis. The Greeks identified 
him with Asclepius, because of his reputed 
knowledge of medicine. Many bronze 
figures of him have been discovered. 
IMLAY, Gilbert. See Godwin (2). 
IMMELMANN, Max (1890-1916), German 
airman, laid the foundation of German 
fighter tactics in World War I, and originated 
the ‘ Immelmann turn ’ — a half-loop followed 
by a half-roll. He was killed in action. 
IMMERMANN, Karl Leberechl (1796-1840), 
German dramatist and novelist, born at 
Magdeburg, in 1817 entered the public 
service of Prussia, and served at Munster, 
Magdeburg and Diisseldorf. His fame rests 
upon his tales {Miscelleri, 1830) and the 
satirical novels Die Epigonen (1836) and 
Munchhausen (1839). See Lives by his widow 
(1870) and H- Maync (1921). 

IMPEY, Sir Elijah (1732-1809), British judge, 
born at Flammersmith, was called to the bar 
in 1756 and appointed chief justice to the 
new supreme court at Calcutta in 1774. A 
friend of Warren Hastings, he was recalled in 
1783 and charged with corruption in 1787, 
defended himself and was acquitted. See 
Life by his son (1846). 

INA, or Ine, West Saxon king from 689 to 726. 
INCHBALD, Elizabeth, nde Simpson (1753- 
1821), English novelist, playwright and 
actress, born at Bury St Edmunds, married 
John Ihchbald, an actor in London in 1772, 
when she made her d6but at Bristol as 
Cordelia. After the death of her husband 
m 1779, she appeared at Covent Garden, 
but made her name as the author of 19 
plays, including The Wedding Day (1794), 
and the novels A Simple Story (1791) and 
Nature and Art (1796). See Lives by S. R. 
Littlewood (1921) and W. McKee (1935). 
INCLEDON, Charles Benjamin, ink'el-den 
(1763-1826), English ballad singer, born at 
St Keverne, Cornwall, served in the navy 
(1779-83), in 1784 made his debut as tenor 
m Southampton Theatre, in 1790 appeared 
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at Covent Garden. He excelled in sea- 
shanties and ballads. 

INDY, Vincent d% i-dee (1851-1931), French 
composer, born in Paris, an ardent student, 
disciple and biographer of Cesar Franck 
(q.v.), founded the Schola Cantorum in Paris 
in 1894, published Treatise of Composition 
(1900) and composed operas, much chamber 
music and, notably, the Symphonie cevenole 
(1886) in the spirit of French romanticism. 
INEZ DE CASTRO. See Castro (5), 

INGE, William Ralph (1860-1954), English 
divine, born at Crayke, Yorks, educated at 
Eton and King’s College, Cambridge, taught 
at Eton and was vicar of All Saints, Kensing- 
ton, for two years before being appointed in 
1907 professor of Divinity at Cambridge. 
From 1911 until 1934 he was dean of St 
Paul’s, earning for himself by his pessimistic 
prognostications in sermons and newspaper 
articles the sobriquet of ‘ the Gloomy Dean 
Popular books include Outspoken Essays 
(1919, 1922) and Lay Thoughts of a Dean 
(1926, 1931); more serious works examined, 
among other things, Neo-Platonism and 
Christian Mysticism. He was made a 
K.C.V.O. in 1930. See Life by Fox (1960). 
INGEBORG. See Philip II of France. 
INGELOW, Jean, in'jefd (1820-97), English 
poet and novelist, was born at Boston, 
Lines, wrote devotional poetry, lyrics and 
ballads, of which the short poem ‘ High Tide 
on the Coast of Lincolnshire 1571 ’ is her 
best. Her tales for children include Mopsa 
the Fairy (1869), and her novels Off the 
Skelligs (1872). See Life by E. S. Robertson 
(1883). 

INGEMANN, Bernhard Severin (1789-1862), 
Danish poet and novelist, born at Thorkild- 
strup in Falster, is best known for his 
idealized romantic historical novels Valdemar 
Sejer (1826), Kong Erik (1833) and Prins Otto 
af Danmark (1835), and historical poems 
Waldemar the Great (1824), Queen Margaret 
(1836) and Holger Danske (1837). From 
1822 he lectured at the Royal Academy 
of Soro near Copenhagen. See his two 
autobiographical works (1862-63) and his 
correspondence with Grundtvig (1881). 
INGEN-HAUSZ, Jan, eeng'en-hows (1730-99), 
Dutch physician, born at Breda, discovered 
in 1779 that carbon dioxide is absorbed by 
plants in the day and given out at night. He 
also devised a method for comparing heat 
conductivities. 

INGERSOLL, (1) Charles Jared (1782-1862), 
American politician, son of (2), sat in congress 
1813-15, and advocated the principle that 
‘ free ships make free goods was for 
fourteen years U.S. district attorney for 
Pennsylvania, and a prominent leader of the 
Democrats 1841-47. He wrote poems and a 
drama, a political satire entitled Inchiquin's 
Letters (1810) and a Sketch of the War of 
1812 (1845-52). 

(2) Jared (1749-1822), American jurist, 
father of (1), born in Connecticut, became a 
prominent lawyer and judge in Philadelphia, 
He was a member of congress in 1780-81, 
and in 1787 a delegate to the convention that 
framed the Federal constitution. 

(3) Robert Green (1833-99), American 
agnostic, born at Dresden, New York State,. 


was the son of a Congregational minister, 
and became a lawyer. In 1862-65 he was 
^ Federal cavalry regiment; in 
1866 he became state attorney-general of 
Illinois. A successful lawyer and Republican 
orator, he had attracted some notice by his 
anti-Christian lectures, pamphlets and books. 
INGLEBY, Clement Mansfield (1823-86), 
English philosopher and Shakespearian 
scholar, born at Edgbaston, graduated from 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1847, and 
practised a while as a solicitor, but in 1859 
devoted himself to literature. His earliest 
works were handbooks of logic (1856) and 
metaphysics (1869), but his life-work began 
with The Shakespeare Fabrications (1859), 
and included a long series of works — the best 
known, Shakespeare : the Man and the Book 
(1877-81). See Life prefixed to his Essays 
(1888). He was a vice-president of the New 
Shakspere Society and of the Royal Society 
of Literature. 

INGLIS, ing' els, (1) Elsie Maud (1864-1917), 
British surgeon, born at Naini Tal, India, 
one of the first women medical students at 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, inaugurated the 
second medical school for women at Edin- 
burgh (1892), became for a while a house- 
surgeon in London, but in 1902, appalled at 
the lack of provision for maternity facilities 
and the prejudice against women doctors by 
their male colleagues, she founded a mater- 
nity hospital in Edinburgh, completely 
staffed by women. In 1906 she founded the 
Scottish Women’s Suffragette Federation, 
which through her efforts sent two women 
ambulance units to France and Serbia in 
1915. She set up three military hospitals in 
Serbia (1916), fell into Austrian hands, was 
repatriated, but in 1917 returned to Russia 
with a voluntary corps, which was withdrawn 
after the revolution. Her health seriously 
undermined, she died shortly after her return 
to London. See Lives by F. Balfour (1918) 
and S. McLaren (1920). 

(2) John, Baron Glencorse (1810-91), 
Scottish judge, born in Edinburgh, established 
himself as a leading advocate by his brilliant 
defence of Madeleine Smith (q.v.) in 1857, 
and rose to lord justice-general in Scotland 
(1867). See Life by J. Crabb Watt (1893). 

(3) Sir John Eardley Wilmot (1814-62), 
British soldier, born in Nova Scotia, joined 
the British army in 1833 and fought in India 
at Mooltan and Gujerat (1848-49). He 
commanded the British forces at Lucknow 
during the historic siege in the Indian mutiny 
(1857), was promoted major-general and 
knighted. See his wife’s Siege of Luckno\9 
(1892). 

INGOLD, Christopher Kelk (1893- ), 

English chemist, professor of Chemistry at 
Leeds (1921-30) and London (1930), did 
important fundamental work on the structure 
of aromatic compounds. 

INGOLDSBY, Thomas. See Barham. 

INGRAHAM, ing'grem, (1) Joseph Holt 
(1809-60). American novelist, father of (2), 
born at Portland, Maine, was for some time 


a sailor, and then taught languages at a 
college in Mississippi. He published some 
wild romances, such as Captain but 

after he was ordained to the Episcopal 
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ministry (1855), he wrote religious stories. 
The Prince of the House of David (1 855), &c. 

(2) Prentice (1843-1904), American novel- 
ist, son of (1), served as a soldier of fortune 
in Mexico, Austria, Africa and Cuba before 
writing 200 novels, with Bulfalo Bill as the 
hero. He also wrote plays, short stories and 
poems. 

INGRAM, Herbert (1811-60), English journa- 
list, the founder in 1842 of the Illustrated 
London News^ was born at Boston, Lines, 
which he represented in parliament from 
1856. He was drowned in a collision on 
Lake Michigan. 

INGRASSIA, Giovanni Filippo (1510-80), 
Italian physician who first differentiated 
scarlet fever from measles. 

INGRES, Jean Auguste Dominique, I'gr" 
(1780-1867), French painter, the leading 
exponent of the classical tradition in France 
in the 19th century, born at Montaubon, went 
to Paris in 1796 to study painting under 
David. In 1 802 he won the Rome prize with 
Achilles receiving the Ambassadors of Agamem- 
non (Ecole des Beaux Arts), but quarrelled 
with David and from 1806 to 1820 lived in 
Rome, where he began many of his famous 
nudes, including Baigneiise and La Source 
(begun in 1807 but not completed till 1859), 
both in the Louvre. The latter was exhibited 
in London at the International Exhibition of 
1862. Many of the paintings he sent to 
Paris from Rome were adversely noticed, 
except by Delacroix, whose work Ingres 
detested. Ingres’ paintings display superb 
draughtsmanship, but little interest in facial 
characteristics or colour. His motto was ‘ A 
thing well drawn is well enough painted ’. 
He also painted historical subjects such as 
Paolo and Francesca (1819, Chantilly) and in 
Florence (1820-24) painted The Oath of 
Louis Xin for Montaubon cathedral, which 
appeased the rival schools of classicists and 
romantics in France. He returned to Paris 
and in 1826 was appointed professor at the 
Academy. His Apotheosis of Homer (Louvre 
ceiling) was well received, but not The Martyr- 
dom of St Symphorian (1834, Autun cathedral) 
and Ingres went off again to Italy (1834-41), 
becoming director of the French Academy 
m Rome. His Stratonice (Chantilly), Vierge 
d Phostie (Louvre) and Odalisque d fesclave 
re-established him in favour in Paris and he 
returned in triumph, was awarded the Legion 
of Honour and made a senator (1862). The 
Louvre contains many of his best works 
and he is also represented in the National 
Gallery, London, by four paintings formerly 
See Lives by H. Lapauze 
(1926), J. Casson (1947) 
and J. Alazard (1950). 

INGl^PH (d. 1109), English secretary to 
Duke William of Normandy, who in 1086 
made him abbot of Crowland, was long 
^garded as the author of Historia Monasterii 
Croylandensis, printed in 1596-1684 and 
translated m 1854, when it was shown to 

1 written in the 

Ijtn or 14th century. 

INMAN, WiWam (1825-81), British ship- 
pyoier. founder m 1857 of the Liverpool 
Lmers -was bom at Leicester. 

ENNES, /a m's, (1) Arthur Donald (1863-1938) 


innocent 

British historian, born in Indio 
England under the Tudors (1905) &c ’ 

(2) Cosmo (1798-1874), Scottish historian 

born at Durris, was educated at the ’ 
burgh High School, and graduated 
Glasgow and Oxford. Called to fhe Scoail 


bar in 1822, he became sheriff of Morav’'- 
1840, then an official of the Court of 
and in 1846 professor of Consdtufiona^ 
and History in the University of 
He IS best known as the author of rS'coS.) 
in the Middle Ages (1860) and sLf£t 
Early Scotch History (1861). He prenareH 
vol. 1 01 Acts of the Scottish ParliamenfXt 
a member of the Bannatyne, Maitland 
Spalding Clubs, and edited for 
register-books of the o d religious house. „ 

o AKrS 

a872) and several memoirs, including one of 

(3) Thomas (1663-1744), Scottish historian 
born at Druragask in Aberdeenshire waJ 
educated at Pans, took priest’s orders in 
1692, and after mission work at Inveraven 
0698-1701) became prefect of studies in the 
Scots College in Paris, where he died A 
Jacobite, he was no ultra-montane, but 
mchned towards Jansenism. The methods 
employed in his Critical Essay on the Ancient 
Inhabitants of Scotland (1729) foreshadowed 
those of Niebuhr (q.v.). U served as intro- 
duction to his Civil and Ecclesiastical Historx 
of Scotland, which was left incomplete at 
Columba’s death (831). See memoir by 
Grub prefixed to the reprint of the Critical 
0879) of Scotland, vol. VIIl 

INNESS, George (1825 -'94), American land- 
scape artist, born at Newburgh, visited Italy 
and France and came under the influence of 
the Barbizon school. Among his best-known 
painUngs are Delaware Valley and Evening 
Medfield, Mass., in the Metropolitan Museum 
^ New York, and Rainbow after a Storm in 
Chicago Art Institute. See Life (1917) by his 
son George (1854-1926), also a landscape 
painter. ^ 

INNOCENT, the name of thirteen popes, of 
whom the following are noteworthy: 

Fnnocent I, St, pope (402-417), a native of 
Albano, whose pontificate, next to that of 
Leo the Great, is the most important for the 
relations of Rome to the other churches. He 
enforced the celibacy of the clergy. He 
maintained the right of the Bishop of Rome 
to judge appeals from other churches, and 
his letters abound with assertions of universal 
jurisdiction. During his pontificate, Rome 
was sacked in 410 by Alaric. He was 
canonized after his death. 

Innocent III (1 161-121 6), pope (11 98-1216), 
me greatest pope of this name, was born 
Lotano de* Conti at Agnagni and succeeded 
Celestine HI. His pontificate is 
regarded as the culminating point of the 
igimporal and spiritual supremacy of the 
Roman see; under the impulse of his zeal 
glory of the church almost every state 
^d kingdom was brought into subjection. 
He judged between rival emperors in Ger- 
i^ny and had Otto IV deposed. He made 
Philip Augustus of France take back his wife. 
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He laid England under an interdict and 
excommunicated King John for refusing to 
recognize Stephen Langton as archbishop of 
Canterbury. John’s submission made Eng- 
land and Ireland satellites of the Holy See. 
In his time the Latin conquest of Constanti- 
nople destroyed the pretensions of his 
eastern rivals. To him every offence against 
religion was a crime against society, and 
every heresy was a rebellion — at his call the 
crusade against the Albigenses was under- 
taken. He was zealous in the repression of 
simony and other abuses of the time. He 
promoted the spiritual movement in which 
the Franciscan and Dominican orders had 
their origin. Under him the famous fourth 
Lateran Council was held in 1215. His 
works embrace sermons, a remarkable 
treatise on the Misery of the Condition ofMan^ 
a large number of letters, and perhaps the 
‘ golden sequence ’ ‘ Veni, sancte Spiritus 
See Lives by A, Luchaire (1904-08) and 
E F. Jacobs in Camhr. Med. Hist. Vol. VI- 
Innocent XI (1611-89), pope (1676-89), 
born Benedetto Odescalchi at Como. As 
pope, he proved a vigorous and judicious 
reformer, and strove hard to put an end to 
the abuse by Louis XIV of the king’s claim 
to keep sees vacant and appropriate their 
revenues. But the actual conflict regarded 
the right of asylum enjoyed by the foreign 
ambassadors in Rome, which had been 
extended to the district round their houses. 
These districts had gradually become nests of 
crime, and of frauds upon the revenue; and 
the pope gave notice that he would not 
thereafter receive the credentials of any new 
ambassador who should not renounce these 
claims. Louis XIV instructed a new ambas- 
sador to maintain the dignity of France, and 
sent a large body of officers to support his 
pretensions. Innocent would grant no 
audience. Louis seized the papal territory 
of Avignon; but the pope died before the 
dispute was settled. See French work on 
him by Michaud (1882-83). 

INONt), i-nce-iuV, Ismet, adopted name of 
Ismet Paza, (1884- ), Turkish soldier and 

politician, was born in Izmur, Asia Minor. 
After a distinguished army career in the war 
(1914-18) he became Kemal Atatiirk’s chief 
of staff in the war against the Greeks (1919- 
1922), defeating them twice at the village of 
Inonii, which he adopted as his last name. 
As the first premier of Atatiirk’s new republic 
(1923-37) he signed the Treaty of Lausanne 
(1923), introduced many political reforms 
transforming Turkey into a modern state 
and was unanimously elected president in 
1938 on Atatiirk’s death. From 1950 he was 
leader of the Opposition. 

INVERCLYDE, Lord. See Burns (2). 
IONESCO, Eugene, yo-nes'kii (1912- ), 
Rumanian-born French playwright, educated 
at Bucharest and Paris, where, after many 
years of travelling and lecturing, he settled in 
1940. He pioneered a new style of drama 
with his short surrealistic plays, including 
The Bald Prima Donna (1950), The Lesson 
(1951), The Chairs (1952), UAmedde (1954), 
Victims of Duty (1957), The Picture (1958) and 
Le Rhinociros (I960) based on the highly 
personal material of his dreams, hidden 


desires and inner conflicts on the Freudian 
assumption that humanity has a dream-world 
in coninion. His contempt for realism, the 
robot-like deficiencies of his characters, the 
suggestive irrationality of their outpourings, 
his paradoxical view that art is the attempt 
to communicate an incommunicable reality, 
have made his name controversial to the 
disciples of social realism. See his P/ays 
(1958). 

lONESCXJ, Take (1858-1922), Rumanian 
politician, became leader of the Conservative- 
Democratic party in 1907 and was foreign 
minister in 1917-18 and 1920-22. He was 
Rumanian delegate at the Versailles con- 
ference 

IPATIEV, Vladimir, ee-pat'yef (1867-1953), 
Russian chemist, born in Moscow, emigrated 
to the United States in 1931 and made 
contributions to the catalytic chemistry of 
unsaturated hydrocarbons of great value to 
the oil industry. 

IQBAL, Sir Mohammed (1875-1938), Indian 
poet and philosopher, born at Sialkot (now 
in Pakistan), taught philosophy at Lahore, 
studied law in England, and was knighted 
in 1923. He wrote poems in Urdu and 
Persian pregnant with a compelling mysticism 
and nationalism which caused him to be 
regarded almost as a prophet by Moslems. 
See study by Vahid (1959). 

IPHICi^TES, i-fik'ra-teez (419-353 b.c.), an 
Athenian general who served in the Corin- 
thian war (395-387), in Egypt (374), against 
Sparta (372-371), &c. 

IRELAND, (1) Alexander (1810-94), English 
bookseller of Manchester, father of (2), wrote 
The Book'LoveVs Enchiridion, See. 

(2) John (1879- ), English composer, 

son of (1), born in Cheshire, studied com- 
position under Stamford at the Royal 
College of Music, London. His poetic 
feelings, inspired by ancient traditions and 
places are in evidence in such works as the 
orchestral prelude The Forgotten Rite (1913) 
of the Channel Islands and the rhapsody 
Mai-dun (1921) of the Wessex countryside. 
He established his reputation with his violin 
sonata in A (1917) and between the wars was 
a prominent member of the English musical 
renaissance. The piano concerto (1930) and 
These Things shall be (1937) for chorus and 
orchestra feature strongly among his later 
Works, which include song settings of poems 
by Hardy, Masefield, Housman and others. 

(3) Samuel William Henry (1777-1835), 
English literary forger, born in London, was 
articled at seventeen to a London conveyan- 
cer. He was tempted by his father’s enthusi- 
asm for Shakespeare to forge an autograph 
of the poet on a carefully copied old lease. 
His audacity grew with the credulity of his 
dupes, and he produced private letters, annot- 
ated books, &c. Boswell, Warton, Parr and 
hundreds more came, saw and believed; but 
those, like Malone, really qualified to judge 
denounced the imposture. Ireland now 
produced a deed of Shakespeare’s bequeath- 
ing his books and papers to a William- 
Henrye Irelaunde, an assumed ancestor. 
Next a new historical play entitled Vortigern 
was announced, and produced by Sheridan 
at Drury Lane, April 2, 1796. Vapid and 
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un-Shakespearean, it was damned at once; 
and this nipped in the bud a projected series 
of historical plays. His father finally began 
to suspect and the young man was forced to 
confess; he published a statement in 1796, 
and expanded it in his Confessions (1805). 
He produced a dozen poems, four or five 
novels, and ten or more biographical and 
miscellaneous compilations, but ended life 
in poverty. 

IRENAEUS, St, i-re-nay' oos (c. 140-? 202), 
one of the Christian fathers of the Greek 
church, born probably near Smyrna, in 
youth was acquainted v/ith Polycarp. He 
became a priest of the Greco-Gaulish church 
of Lyons, under the Bishop Pothinus, after 
whose martyrdom in 177 he was elected to 
the see. Gregory of Tours states that he 
suffered martyrdom in the persecution under 
Severus in 202; but this is probably a 
mistake, Irenaeus was a successful mis- 
sionary bishop, but is chiefly known for his 
opposition to Gnosticism (especially the 
Valentinians), and for his attempts to prevent 
a rupture between the Eastern and Western 
Churches over the computing of Easter. Sec 
his great treatise Against Heresies, ed. 
Erasmus (1526), and studies by J. Werner 
(1889) and Sanday and Turner (1923). 
IRENE, l-ree'iiee (c. 752-803), Eastern Roman 
empress, a poor orphan of Athens whose 
beauty and talents led the Emperor Leo IV 
to marry her in 769. After 780 she ruled as 
regent for her son, Constantine YL She im- 
prisoned and blinded him and her husband’s 
five brothers, but in 802 she was banished 
to Lesbos. As an opponent of the icono- 
clasts she was canonized by the Greek 
Church. 

IRETON, Henry (1611-51), English soldier, 
born in 1611 at Attenborough, Nottingham, 
graduated from Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in 1629, and at the outbreak of the Civil War 
offered his services to parliament, fighting at 
Edgehill, Naseby and the siege of Bristol. 
Cromwell’s son-in-law from 1646, he was 
one of the most implacable enemies of the 
king, and signed the warrant for his execution. 
He accompanied Cromwell to Ireland, and 
in 1650 became lord-deputy. On November 
26, 1651, he died of the plague before 

Limerick, and was buried in Vv^estminster 
Abbey till the Restoration, when his remains 
were transferred to Tyburn. See Life by 
R- W. Ramsay (1949). 

IRLARTE Y O ROPES A, Tomas de, eer-yahr'- 
tay (1750-91), Spanish poet fabulist, author 
of Fdbulas Literarias (1782), was born at 
Orotava in Tenerife. 

IRIGOYEN, Hipdlito (1850-1933), Argentine 
politician, born in Buenos Aires, b^ecame 
leader of the Radical Civic Union party in 
1896 and wmrked for electoral reform, which, 
when it came in 1912, ushered him into 
power as the first Radical president of the 
Argentine (1916-22). He was again elected 
1930^~^’ but deposed by a military coup in 

IRNERIUS, the ‘ Lucerna Juris ’ (d. before 
1140), Italian jurist, born in Bologna, was 
one of the first to devote serious study to 
Justinian. See monograph by Vecchio (Pisa 


Ironside ( 1880 1959) British soldier born at 
Ironside, Aberdeenshire, served as a secr^ 
agent disguised as a railwayman in the BnS 
war and held several staff-appointmentc: 
World War I. He commanded the Archaned 
expedition against the Bolsheviks (1918) snJ 
the allied contingent in North Persia (IQm 
He was chief of the Imperial General 
at the outbreak of World War II wJl 
promoted licld-marshal (1940) and placed 
m command of the Home Defence ForrpQ 
(1940). The ‘ Ironsides ’, fast, light-armoured 
vehicles were named after him. He 
raised to the peerage in 1941. 

IRVINE, Sir Alexander (c. 1600-58) laird of 
Drum, an Aberdeenshire royalist, descended 
from the ‘ gude ’ Sir Alexander Irvine 
provost of Aberdeen, who fell in sinele 
combat at Harlaw (1411) as celebrated in 
ballad of the battle. 


IRVING, (1) Edward (1792-1834), Scottish 
divine and mystic, born at Annan, studied at 
Edinburgh University, became a school- 
master and in 1819 was appointed assistant to 
Thomas Chalmers (q.v.) in Glasgow In 
1822 he was called to the Caledonian Church 
Hatton Garden, London, whore he enjoyed 
a phenomenal success as a preacher. In 
1825 he began to announce the Imminent 
second advent of Christ; this was followed 
up by the translation of The Coming of the 
Messiah (1827), professedly written by a 
Christian Jew, but really by a Spanish Jesuit. 
By 1828, when his Homilies on the Sacraments 
appeared, he had begun to elaborate his 
views of the Incarnation, asserting Christ’s 
oneness with us in all the attributes of 
humanity; and he was charged with heresy 
as maintaining the sinfulness of Christ’s 
nature. He was convicted of heresy by tlie 
London presbytery in 1830, ejected from his 
new church in Regent’s Square in 1832, and 
finally deposed in 1833. The majority of his 
congregation adhered to him, and a new 
communion, the Catholic Apostolic, was 
developed, commonly known as Irvingite, 
though Irving had little to do with its develop- 
ment. Sec Lives by Mrs Oliphant (1862), 
A. L. Drummond (1937), T. Carlyle, Miscel- 
laneous Essays (4th cd. 1857), and Reminis- 
cences (1881). 

(2) Sir Henry, John Henry Brodribb (1838- 
1905), English actor, born at Keinton- 
Mandeville, Somerset, was for a time a clerk 
in London but made his first appearance at 
the Sunderland Theatre in 1856. He acted 
in Edinburgh (1857-60), Manchester (1860- 
1865), Liverpool, and in 1866 made his 
London debut at the St James’s Theatre. In 
1871 he transferred to the Lyceum and with 
his Hamlet (1874), Macbeth (1875) and 
Othello (1876) gained his reputation as the 
greatest English actor of his time. Despite 
exaggerated mannerisms and a weak, un- 
modulated voice, his striking presence and 
flair for interpreting the subtler emotions 
made him more successful in the portrayal of 
static characters such as Shylock and 
Malvolio rather than in the great tragic rdles 
of King Lear or Hamlet, but it was hardly a 
case, as Shaw maintained, of ‘ simply no 
brains, all character and temperament In 
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1878 his famous theatrical partnership with 
Ellen Terry (q.v.) at the Lyceum, where he 
became actor-manager-lessee, began with her 
Ophelia to his Hamlet and lasted till 1902. A 
notable success was Wills’s version of Goethes 
Faust (1885), in which Ellen Terry played 
Marguerite to Irving’s MephisLophcles. In 
April 1889 they gave a command performance 
of The Bells before Queen Victoria at Sand- 
ringham, and in 1893 produced Tennyson’s 
play Becket. Irving toured the United States 
with his company eight times, in 1898 the 
failure of his son’s play and the loss by fire of 
the Lyceum’s stock of scenery compelled 
Irving to sell the lease of the Lyceum, which 
was eventually turned into a music-hall. In 
1895 he became the first actor to receive a 
knighthood. His ashes were interred in West- 
minster Abbey. Irving wrote The Drama 
(1893) and published an edition of Shake- 
speare’s plays (1888). See studies by W. 
Archer (1883), P. H. Fitzgerald (1893), FI. A. 
Jones (1931), and Lives by A. Brereton (1908) 
and Gordon Craig (1931). Of his sons, 
Laurence (1871-1914) was a novelist and 
playwright who was drowned in the Empress 
of Ireland disaster, and Flenry Brodribb 
(‘ H. B.’; 1870-1919) was also an actor. 

(3) Washington (1783-1859), American man 
of letters, born in New York, April 3, studied 
law, but on account of his delicate health was 
sent in 1804 to Europe. Ho visited Rome, 
Paris, the Netherlands and London, and in 
1806 returned to New York, and was 
admitted to the bar. His first writing was in 
Salmagundi (1807), a semi-monthly sheet in 
imitation of the Spectator, which ran for 
twenty numbers. His first characteristically 
boisterous work was A History of New York, 
by Diedricli Knickerbocker (1809), a good- 
natured burlesque upon the old Dutch 
settlers of Manhattan Island. He served as 
oiheer in the 1812 war, wrote biographies of 
American naval heroes, became a friend of 
Sir Walter Scott and under the pseudonyni 
‘ Geoffrey Crayon ’ wrote The Sketch Book 
(1819-20), a miscellany, containing in 
different styles such items as ‘Rip Van 
Winkle ‘ The Legend of Sleepy Flollow ’ 
and ‘ Westminster Abbey which have 
something of his sadness at the loss of his 
betrothed and his brothers’ fortune. Brace- 
bridge Flail (1822) was followed after three 
years’ travel in France and Germany by 
another miscellany Tales of a Traveller (1825). 
His stay in Spain produced such studies as 
Life of Columbus (1828), Conquest of Granada 
(1829), Voyages of the Companions of Colum- 
bus (1831), &c. After leaving Spam Irving 
was for a short time secretary to the United 
States Legation in London; on his return to 
his native city (1832) he was welcomed 
enthusiastically, but the criticisms by 
Fenimore Cooper and others that he had 
written only about Europe resulted in A Tour 
on the Prairie (1832), &c. Irving reached the 
height of his career when he was appointed 
ambassador to Spain (1842-46). He survives 
as an inimitable essayist and stylist. See 
Lives by P. M. Irving (1862-64), G. S. 
Heilman (1925) and S. T. Williams (1936). 
ISAAC, name of two Eastern Roman em- 
perors : 


ISAIAH 

Isaac I, Comnenus (d. 1061), became 

emperor of Constantinople in 1057. He 
established the finances of the empire on a 
sounder footing, laid the clergy under 
contribution at the tax-collections, and 
repelled the Hungarians attacking his 
northern frontier; and then, resigning the 
crown (1059), retired to a convent, where he 
died in 1061. He wrote commentaries on 
Homer. 

Isaac II, Angelus (d. 1204), emperor from 
1185, after a reign of war and tumult was 
dethroned, blinded and imprisoned by his 
brother Alexius in 1195. Restored in 1203, 
he reigned six months, w'as again dethroned, 
and died in prison. 

ISAACS, Rufus. See Reading. 

ISABELLA (1292-1358), daughter of Philip IV 
of France, in 1308 married at Boulogne 
Edward II (q.v.), and, after his murder by 
her and Mortimer, lived chiefly at Castle 
Rising near Lynn. 

ISABELLA II (1830-1904), queen of Spain, 
was born at Madrid. On the death of her 
father, Ferdinand VII, in 1833, she succeeded 
to the throne, with her mother, Queen Maria 
Christina (q.v.), as regent. She attained her 
majority in 1843, and married in 1846 her 
cousin, Francisco de Assisi. A bad queen, 
she was deposed and in 1868 was expelled to 
France, where she abdicated in favour of her 
son Alfonso XIL See studies by Gribble 
(1913) and P. de Repide (1932). 

ISABELLA OF ANGOULEME (d. 1246), in 
1200 married King John of England, and in 
1220 a former lover, the Count de la Marche. 
She died at Fontevrault. — A daughter by 
John, Isabella (1214-41), in 1235 married the 
Emperor Frederic II. 

ISABELLA OF CASTILE (1451-1504), the 
daughter of John II, king of Castile and 
Leon, in 1469 married Ferdinand V (q.v.) of 
Aragon. 

ISABEY, Jean Baptiste, ee-zah-bay (1767- 
1855), French portrait painter, born at 
Nancy, painted portraits of the Revolution 
notabilities, and afterwards became court- 
painter to Napoleon and the Bourbons. — His 
son, Eugene (1804-86), was a historical 
painter. 

ISAEUS (fi. 4th cent, b.c.), Athenian orator, 
of whom, though we have ten of the fifty 
speeches he composed, we know absolutely 
nothing except that his first speech was 
composed in 389 b.c. and his last in 353 b.c. — 
all in private suits. 

ISAIAH, I-zJ'ah, Heb. Jeshaiah, the first in 
order of the major Old Testament prophets, 
son of Amoz, was a citizen of Jerusalem, 
who began to prophesy about 747 b.c. 
(probable death-year of King Uzziah), and 
exercised his office till at least the close of the 
century. Of his end we know nothing: a 
tradition exists that he was sawn to death in 
the persecution of Manasseh. The first to 
doubt the authenticity of the book of Isaiah 
was Aben-Ezra (q.v.); Koppe (1779) sus- 
pected that chaps, xl-lxvi were of later date; 
and now most critics hold this view. It is 
quite possible, however, that the disputed 
prophecies contain fragments from Isaiah 
himself; that, though post-exilic in the main, 
they contain at least pre-exilic fragments is 
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more certain. See the Bible commentaries 
by G. A. Smith (1890), O. C. Whitehouse 
(1901), J. Skinner (1917), and Matthew 
Arnold, Jsaiah of Jerusalem. 

ISHERWOOD, Christopher William Bradshaw 
(1904- ), English novelist, born at Disley, 

Cheshire, was educated at Repton and Corpus 
Christi, Cambridge, studied medicine at 
King’s, London (1928-29), and wrote two 
novels. All the Conspirators (1928) and The 
Memorial (1932). His best known works, 
Mr Norris Changes Trains {19^5) and Goodbye 
to Berlin (1939), were based on his experiences 
(1930-33) as an English tutor in the decadence 
of post-slump, pre-Hitler Berlin. In col- 
laboration with Auden (q.v.), a school 
friend, he wrote three prpse-verse plays with 
political overtones in which by expressionist 
technique, music hall parody and ample 
symbolism, the unsavoury social climate was 
forcefully exposed against idealist remedies; 
The Dog beneath the Skin (1935), Ascent ofF6 
(1937) Gn the Frontier (1938). He travelled 
in China with Auden in 1938 and wrote 
Journey to a War (1939). In 1940 he went to 
California to work as script writer for Melro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer and in 1946 took American 
citizenship. He translated the Hindu epic 
poem, the Bhagavad-Gita, with Swami 
Prabhavananda (1944), who also collabora- 
ted in Shan-Kara's Crest-Jewel of Discrimina- 
tion (1947) and to Know God; the Yogi 
Aphorisms of Patanjali (1953). He also 
translated Baudelaire’s Intimate Journals 
(1947). Later novels include Prater Violet 
(1945) and The World in the Evening (1954). 
See his autobiographical Lions and Shadows 
(1938). 

ISHMAEL, islTmay-el, son of Abraham by 
Hagar, the Egyptian handmaid of his wife 
Sarah, represented as the progenitor of the 
Arabs. Mohammed asserted his descent 
from Ishmael. 

ISIDORE OF SEVILLE, or Isidorus Hispalen- 
sis (c. 560-636), Spanish ecclesiastic, encyclo- 
paedist and historian, was born either at 
Seville or Carthagena, and became Arch- 
bishop of Seville in 594. His episcopate was 
notable for the councils at Seville in 618 or 
619, and at Toledo in 633, whose canons 
formed the basis of the constitutional law of 
Spain. He also collected all the decrees of 
councils and other church laws anterior to his 
time. Isidore was a voluminous and learned 
writer. His works include Etymologies or 
Origins (ed. W. M. Lindsay, 1912), an 
encyclopaedia; introduction to the Old and 
New Testaments; a defence of Christianity 
against the Jews ; three books of ‘ Sentences ’ ; 
books on ecclesiastical offices and the 
monastic rule; and a history of the Goths, 
Vandals and Suevi. See E. Brehaut, An 
Encyclopaedist of the Dark Ages (1911), and 
Life by P. Sejourne (1929). 

ISLA, Jose Francisco de, eesTah (1703-81), 
Spanish satirist, born at Vidanes, N.W. 
Spain. Joining the Jesuits, for some years 
he lectured on philosophy and theology at 
Segovia, Santiago and Pamplona, and 
became famous as a preacher, but still more 
as a humorist and satirist by his writings, 
especially his novel of Fray Gerundio (1758- 
1770). The Letters of Juan de la Encina 


(1732) arc a good example of his style- a 
more characteristic one js the Dia Grande de 
Navarra. What Cervantes had done with the 
sham chivalry and sciuimcnt of the romances 
Isla strove in Fray Gerundio to do with the 
vulgar buifooneries of the popular preachers 
and especially the preaching friars of the 
day. It was well received by all except the 
friars, but the Inquisition stopped the 
publication of the book. In 1767 Isla shared 
the lot of the Jesuits in their expulsion from 
Spain, and betook himself to Bologna, where 
he died. Isla translated Lesage’s Gil Bias 
which he humorously claimed to have 
restored to its native language. 

ISLEBIUS. See Agricola (3). 

ISHP, Simon (d. 1366), English prelate, 
archbishop of Canterbury from 1349, was 
probably born at Islip near Oxford, and in 
1307 was a fellow of Merton. He founded a 
college at Oxford for monks and secular 
clergy in 1361 which later under Wolsey was 
absorbed into Cardinal, now Christ Church, 
College. 

ISMAIL PASHA, is-mah'eel (1830-95), 
Khedive of Egypt, born in Cairo, was second 
son of Ibrahim Pasha, and grandson of the 
famous Mchemct Ali. Educated at St Cyr, 
in 1863 he succeeded Sa‘id as viceroy, and 
in 1867 assumed the hereditary title of 
Khedive. In 1872 the Sultan granted him 
also the right (withdrawn in 1879) of con- 
cluding treaties and of maintaining an 
army, and virtually gave him sovereign 
powers. Ismail began a series of vast internal 
reforms, and, extending his dominions 
southward, annexed Dar-Fur in 1874, 
thereafter endeavouring, through Sir Samuel 
Baker and General Gordon, governors of 
the Sudan, to suppress the slave-trade. To 
provide funds for his vast undertakings he 
in 1875 sold to Great Britain 177,000 shares 
in the Suez Canal for £4,000,000. The 
Egyptian finances, however, were almost 
hopelessly involved ; and after several failures 
a dual British and French control was 
established, the finances being placed under 
European management. A promise of 
constitutional government ended in 1879 in 
the summary dismissal of Nubar Pasha’s 
ministry, and this brought about the peremp- 
tory interference of the European govern- 
ments. The Khedive, who declined to 
abdicate, was deposed by the Sultan in 
June 1879, and Prince Tewlik, his eldest son, 
was proclaimed Khedive. Ismail ultimately 
retired to Constantinople, where he died. 
See Life by P. Crabites (1933), and studies 
by J. MacCoan (1889) and G. Douin 
(1933 ff.). 

ISMAY, Hastings Lionel Isinay, 1st Baron 
(1887- ), British general, educated at 

Charterhouse and R.M.C. Sandhurst, joined 
the 21st Cavalry, Frontier Force, in 1907. 
He served on India’s N.W. Frontier in 1908 
and in Somaliland between 1914 and 1918, 
his appointment in 1926 as assistant secre- 
tary to the Committee of Imperial Defence 
inaugurated a long and fruitful association 
with politico-military organizations, which 
culminated in his service as chief of staff to 
Winston Churchill as prime minister and 
minister of defence. ‘ Pug as he was 
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affectionately known to his associates, 
acted as secretary-general to N.A.T.O. (1952- 
1957), was created K.C.B. in 1940, baron in 
1947. See Memoirs (I960). 

ISMET PAZA. See Inonu. 

ISOCRATES, i-sok'ra-teez (436-338 B.c.), 
Greek prose writer, an Athenian, represents 
the perfection of ‘ epideictic ’ oratory — i.e. 
oratory in which form and literary finish 
count for everything, and matter for very 
little. He received an excellent education, 
in his youth heard the orator Gorgias, and 
joined the circle of Socrates, but abandoned 
philosophy for speech-writing, which also he 
gave up when he found, after six speeches, 
that he had not the practical gifts for winning 
cases in a law court. About 390 b.c. he set 
up as a teacher of oratory, though he pro- 
fessed also to give a general practical educa- 
tion. He drew to him pupils subsequently 
distinguished as statesmen, historians and 
orators. He himself composed model 
speeches for his pupils, such as the Pane- 
gyricus (c, 380 b.c.) and the Plataeicus (373). 
But he also wrote speeches intended to be 
practical; the Archidamus may actually have 
been composed for the Spartan king Archi- 
damus. But the majority, for instance the 
Symmachicus, the Areopagiticus, the Pana-^ 
thenaicus (342-339) and the letters to Philip 
of Macedon, were designed to be circulated 
and read — they are in fact the earliest political 
pamphlets known. As a politician, Isocrates* 
one idea was to unite all Greeks together in a 
joint attack upon the common foe, Persia. 
The outcome was the destruction of Greek 
freedom at Chaeronea by Philip, a blow 
which ‘ killed with report that old man 
eloquent For melody, artistic merit, 
perfection of form and literary finish, 
Isocrates stands unrivalled, though his work 
is laboured and his style is apt to become 
monotonous. But aiming always at political 
edification rather than factual accuracy, he 
began an unfortunate tradition which lasted 
down to the coming of modern historical 
scholarship. See discussion on him in 
W. Jaeger, Paideia (1945). 

ISRAELS, Jozef (1824-1911), Dutch genre- 
painter, born at Groningen, studied at 
Amsterdam and Paris, where he exhibited in 
1855 a historical picture of William the 
Silent. But he soon turned to scenes from 
humble life, especially the portrayal of 
fisher-folk, as in his Children of the Sea (1857) 
and Evening on the Shore. He also worked 
as an etcher. See studies by J. E. Pythian 
(1912) and M. Eisler (1924). 

ITO, Marquis Hirobumi, ee'to (1838-1909), 
Japanese statesman, born in Choshu province, 
four times premier of Japan, was in London 
in 1863, 1871 and 1882-1901, drafted the 


Japanese constitution, and was assassinated 
by a Korean at Harbin. 

ITURBIDE, Agustin de, ee-toor'bi-imy (1783- 
1824), Mexican general, born at Morelia, 
made himself emperor (Agustin I) from 
May 1822 to March 1823, imitating Napoleon 
but was forced to abdicate and was shot. 
IVAN, ee-vahn', six granddukes and czars of 
Russia, of whom the following are especially 
noteworthy : 

(1) Ivan I, called Kalita (moneybag), grand 
duke of Moscow (1328-41), a sound adminis- 
trator and reformer, made Moscow the 
capital of Russia by transferring thither the 
metropolitan cathedral. His son, Ivan 11, 
reigned after him until 1359. 

(2) Ivan III, called ‘ the Great ’ (1440-1505), 
grand duke (1462-1505), succeeded in shaking 
off entirely the yoke of the Tartars, and in 
subjecting a number of the Russian princi- 
palities to his own sway. In 1472 he married 
Sophia, a niece of Constantine Palaeologus, 
assumed the title of ‘ Ruler of all Russia 
and adopted the two-headed eagle of the 
Byzantine empire. 

(3) Ivan IV, called ‘ the Terrible ’ (1530-84), 
tsar of Muscovy from 1533, the first to 
assume the title of ‘ tsar ’ subdued Kazan and 
Astrakhan, and made the first annexation of 
Siberia. He concluded a commercial treaty 
with Queen Elizabeth, after the English had 
discovered (1553) the way to Archangel by 
sea. In 1564 the treachery of one of his 
counsellors aroused his suspicions and he 
began to see treachery everywhere. He 
embarked on a reign of terror and was 
merciless to the boyars, to Moscow, Tver, 
Novgorod and other towns. Ivan died of 
sorrow for his son, whom three years before 
he had slain in a mad fit of rage. Despite 
these failings he did much for Russian culture 
and commerce. See Lives by A. Pember 
(1895), Waliszewski (trans. 1904) and S. 
Graham (1932). 

IVANOV, Vyacheslav Ivanovich, ee-vahn'of 
(1866-1949), Russian poet and critic, studied 
in Berlin and lived in Greece and Italy, where 
he was converted to Roman Catholicism. 
His poetry was enriched by his philological 
studies and he wrote studies on the cult of 
Dionysus, on Dostoyevsky, Byron and 
Nietzsche. 

IVEAGH, Lord. See Guinness. 

IVES, Frederick Eugene (1856-1937), Ameri- 
can inventor, born in Litchfield, Conn., 
experimented with the possibilities of photo- 
graphy as a means of illustration, and 
invented (1878) and improved (1885) the 
half-tone process. 

IWASA MATAHEl, ma'ta-hay {c, 1578-1650), 
Japanese painter, founder of the Ukiyoye 
school. 
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JACKSON 


JABIR IBN HAIJAN. See Gebir. 

JACKS, Lawrence Pearsall (1860-1955), 
English philosopher and Unitarian clergy- 
man, born at Nottingham. He entered the 
ministry in 1887, and was editor of the 
Hibbert Journal from its foundation in 1902 
until 1943. In 1903 he became professor of 
Philosophy at Manchester College, Oxford, 
and principal in 1915, retiring from both 
posts in 1931. His works, over a long life, 
Iiave consistency of outlook and no diminu- 
tion in vitality; they include The Alchemy of 
Thought (1910), Life and Letters of Stopford 
Brooke (1917), Education through Recreation, 
and the Smokeover books. See his auto- 
biographical Confessions of an Octogenarian 
(1942). 

JACKSON, (1) Andrew (1767-1845), 7th 
president of the United States, was born at 
Waxhaw, N.C., March 15. After being 
admitted to the bar he became public 
prosecutor in Nashville in 1788. He helped 
to frame the constitution of Tennessee, and 
became its representative in congress in 
1796, its senator in 1797, and a judge of its 
supreme court (1798-1804). When war was 
declared against Great Britain in 1812, as 
major-general of the state militia he led 2500 


men to Natchez, but was ordered to disband 
them. Jackson, however, marched them 
back to Nashville, and in September 1813 
took the field against the Creek Indians in 
Alabama. This campaign ended in a decisive 
victory at the Horseshoe Bend of the Talla- 
poosa, March 1814. In May ‘ Old Hickory ’ 
was made major-general in the regular army, 
and appointed to the command of the South! 
Pensacola in Spanish Florida being then 
used by the British as a base of operations, 
Jackson invaded Spanish soil, stormed 
Pensacola, and successfully defended New 
Orleans against Sir E. Pakenham (January 
-j Jackson again invaded 

Florida, and severely chastised the Seminoles. 
After the purchase of Florida he was its first 
governor, but soon resigned, and in 1823 
was again elected to the U.S. senate. In 1824 
as a candidate for the presidency he had the 
1 ooo vote, but not a majority; in 

1828 he was elected, having a majority of 
electoral votes. He was fearless, honest, 
prompt to decide everything for personal 
reasons, and swept out great numbers of 
minor oincials to fill their places with his 
p^tisans~on the principle (as was said of 
him): To the victor belong the spoils’ 
Questions of tariff and ‘ nullification ’ were 
prormnent during his presidency. The 
president s veto power was much more freely 
i^ed by Jackson than by his predecessors. 
He opposed legislation for premature 
T charter of the Bank of the 

United States, believing that this centralized 
money power was working against him and 
on this issue was re-elected president by an 
overwhelming majority in 1832. In^ his 
administration the national debt was fully 


paid m 1^5, and the surplus revenue which 
accumulaLed was distributed to the sS 
slates. He won credit by enforcing the clS 
for spoliations by French vessels^during fh 

wars of Napoleon. In 1837 he retired 
died June 8. See Lives by Parton 
Bassett (1911), M. Jamcs^(1933 37 )^^S 
studies of the Jacksonian era bv A u 
Schlcsinger, Jr. (1945), and G. G. Van Deusen 

(2) Cyril (1746-1819), born in Yorkshire 
a distinguished dean of Christ Chnmt’ 
Oxford (1783-1809), who tutored Ca£’ 
Sir Robert Peel and Charles Wynn 

(3) Frederick John Foakes (1855-1941^ 
English church historian, born at Inswich 
educated at Eton and Trinity Collese 

(4) John (1769-1845), English pugilist 
Gentleman Jackson was born in London’ 

was champion boxer for eight years (1795-’ 
1803) although he only appeared in the ring 
three tinics. After his retirement, he took 
pupils. One of them, Byron, celebrated him 
m verse. 

(5) John Hughlings (1835-1911), English 
neurologist, born at Providence Green 

physician at the London Hospital 
(1874-94) and at the National Hospital for 
the Paralysed until 1906, investigated 
unilateral epilcptilorm seizures and dis- 
covered that certain regions of the brain are 
associated with certain movements of the 
limbs. He was elected F.R.S. in 1878. 

(6) Sir Stanley (1870-1947), English 
cricketer and politician, born near Leeds 
educated at Harrow and Trinity College’ 
Cambridge, played first for England against 
Australia while still at the university (1893) 
and was a regular tost player until 1905, in 
which year he was captain. He also played 
for Yorkshire. Entering parliament in 1915 
he became chairman of the Conservative 
party (1923) and governor of Bengal (1927) 

(7) Sir Thomas Graham (1835-1924), 
English architect, studied under Sir George 
Gilbert Scott and was responsible for many 
restorations of and additions to libraries, 
public schools and colleges at Eton, Harrow 
and Rugby, the Inner Temple and New 
Examination Schools at Oxford. 

/I Jonathan, ‘ Stonewall Jackson ’ 

U 824-63), American soldier, born at Clarks- 
burg. West Va., January 21, graduated at 
West Point in 1846, gained two brevets in the 
war with Mexico, and in 1851 became profes- 
sor in the Virginia Military Institute. He 
mok command of the Confederate troops at 
Hyper’s Ferry on the secession of Virginia, 
and commanded a brigade at Bull Run, 
where his firm stand gained him his sobriquet 
Monewall . Promoted major-general, in 
Shenandoah valley 
(1862), he out-gcnerallcd McDowell, Banks 
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and Fremont, and eventually drove them 
back upon the Lower Shenandoah. Then, 
hastening to Richmond, he turned the scale 
at Gaines’s Mills (June 27), and returned to 
defeat Banks at Cedar Run in August. He 
then seized Pope’s depot at Manassas, and 
his corps bore the brunt of the fighting in the 
victorious second battle there on August 30, 
On September 1 5, he captured Harper’s 
Ferry with 13,000 prisoners, and next day 
arrived at Sharpsburg, where his presence, 
in the battle of Antietam, saved Lee from 
disaster. As lieutenant-general he com- 
manded the right wing at Fredericksburg 
(December 13), and at Chancellorsville 
(May 1, 1863) repulsed Hooker. Next night 
he fell upon the right of the National army 
and drove it back on Chancellorsville. 
Returning from a reconnaissance, his party 
was fired on by some of his own command, 
and Jackson received three wounds. His’ 
left arm was amputated; but on May 10 he 
died. See Lives by Cooke (1866), Dabney 
(1866), his wife (1892), Parton (1893), 
Henderson (1898), H. A. White (1909), and 
D. S. Freeman, Lee's Lieutenants (1942). 

(9) William (1730-1803), English com- 
poser, born at Exeter, where, after some 
twenty or more years in London, he in 1777 
became organist of the cathedral. He 
composed two operas, musical accompani- 
ments to Milton’s Lycidas, Warton’s Ode to 
Fancy, church music and songs. 

JACK THE RIPPER, unidentified English 
murderer. Between August and November 
1888, six women were found murdered and 
mutilated in Whitechapel and the adjoining 
Aldgate in the East End of London. All 
were prostitutes; five were found in the 
street and the sixth in a house. The murderer 
was never discovered. The affair roused 
much public disquiet, provoked a violent 
press campaign against the C.I.D. and the 
home secretary, and resul ted in some reform 
of police methods. 

JACOB, jay'kob, (1) (Heb. Ya'^aqdb), one of 
the three chief Hebrew patriarchs, second son 
of Isaac, 

(2) , See Lacroix (1). 

(3) Naomi Ellington (1889- ), English 

novelist, born at Ripon, Yorkshire, First a 
teacher, she later went on to the stage, then 
with Jacob Ussher (1926) she embarked on a 
writing career. Her novels, of the character- 
study type, include Young Emmanuel (1932), 
Cap of Youth (1941), Private Gollantz (1943), 
and Gollantz and Partners (1958). See her 
autobiographical Me series. 

(4) Violet, n^e Kennedy-Erskine (1863- 
1946), Scottish poet and novelist, born in 
Montrose, married Major Arthur Otway 
Jacob and lived for some years in India. 
Although she began as a novelist, she is best 
known for poems in Angus dialect. Songs of 
Angus (1915), More Songs of Angus (1918), 
Bonnie Joann (1922) and Northern Lights 
(1927). Her Lairds of Dun (1931) is a stand- 
ard history of her native district. In 1936 she 
received an honorary doctorate of Edinburgh. 

JACOBA. See Jacqueline of Holland. 

JACOBI, ya-ko'hee, (1) Friedrich Heinrich 
0743-1819), German philosopher, born at 
Dtisseldorf, in 1770 became financial coun- 
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cillor for Jlilich and Berg, devoted himself to 

Dresident became 

Mnnth ‘ Academy of Sciences at 

Munich. Jacobi elaborated no system of 
criticized all other philo- 
sophies Horn his special doctrine— that by 

reason {not the understanding) we have 
immediate conviction not only of the reality 
of objects perceived by the senses, but also of 
the reality of a priori truths. From this 
stand-point he examined Spinoza (1785) 
Hume, Kant and Schelling (1811) wrote 
philosophical mmances— and an Open Letter 
to Fichte {1199), and other occasional writings 
Harms (1876), Hera^s 
(1928) and Bollnow (1933). 

(2) Karl Gustav Jakob (1804-51), German 
mathematician, born at Potsdam, professor 
of Mathematics at Konigsberg (1827-42) he 
and expounded elliptic functions 
(1829) and made important advances in the 
study of differential equations, the theory of 
numbers, and determinants. His works 
n Academy 

brother, Moritz Hermann 
U»ui-/4), was a physicist and engineer at 
St Petersburg. 

JACOBS, 0) Joseph (1854-1916), Australian 
Jewish folklorist and critic, born at Sydney 
graduated at Cambridge (1876), and (1900) 
edited the Jewish Encyclopaedia in America. 

(2) William Wymark (1863-1943), English 
short-story writer, born at Wapping, London 
was a post-office official (1883-99) and began 
writing humorous yarns of bargees and tars 
most of which were illustrated by Will Owen’ 
such as Many Cargoes (1896), The Skipped s 
Wooing {IZ91), Deep Waters (1919) and 
The Lady of the Barge (1902) a collection 
which included The Monkey' s Paw and other 
gruesome tales mingled with the humorous 
ones. 

JACOBSEN, (1) Carlyle (1902- ), American 
psychologist, born at Minneapolis, lectured 
m psychology at Minnesota, Yale and 
Harvard and showed that extreme exertion 
taxes the heart and circulation no more than 
normal physical expenditure of energy. He 
also showed that the brain can cause physio- 
logical disturbances such as sweating &c 
(2) Jens Peter (1847-85), Danish novelist, 
born at Thisted in Jutland, studied science at 
Copenhagen, translated Darwin and became, 
under the influence of Brandes, the leader of 
the new Danish naturalistic movement. 
Having contracted tuberculosis in Italy, he 
published, apart from some beautiful poems 
and short-stories such as ‘ Mogens ’ (1872) 
two novels — Fru Marie Grubhe (1876) and 
Niels Lynne (1880) — before his death. Half 
realist, half dreamer, his deliberate impres- 
sionist style found many disciples, fclke 
among them. 

JACOBUS DE VORAGINE. See Voragine. 
JACOPONE DA TODI. See Tool 
JACOTOT, Jean Joseph, zhah-ko-to (1770- 
1840), French educationist, inventor of the 
* universal method born at Dijon, was 
successively soldier, military secretary, and 
professor. His system, which resembles that 
of James Hamilton (q.v.), postulates that the 
mental capacities of all men are equal; the 
unequal results of education depend almost 
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exclusively upon will. He expounded his 
views in Enseignement Universel (1823). Sec 
Life by Guillard (1860). 

JACQUARD, Joseph Marie, zhah-kahr 
(1752-1834), French silk- weaver of Lyons 
who by his invention (1801-08) of the 
Jacquard Loom enabled an ordinary work- 
man to produce the most beautiful patterns 
in a style previously accomplished with 
almost incredible patience, skill and labour. 
But though Napoleon rewarded him with a 
small pension and the Legion d’Honneur, the 
silk-weavers themselves offered such violent 
opposition to his machine that on one occa- 
sion he napowly escaped with his life. At 
his death his machine was in almost universal 
use. See French Life by Grandsard (3rd ed. 
1884). 

JACQUE, Charles, zhahk (1813-94), French 
painter and etcher, a prominent member of 
the Barbizon school, born and died in Paris, 
is best known for his paintings of sheep and 
etchings of rural scenes, many of them in the 
Louvre. 

JACQUELINE OF HOLLAND, or Jacoba of 
Bavaria (1401-36), a beautiful but unfor- 
tunate princess, who was four times married 
— in 1407 to Prince John of France; in 1418 
to her weak cousin, the Duke of Brabant; in 
1422, bigamously, to Duke Humphrey of 
Gloucester; and in 1433, trigamously, to 
Frans van Borsselen. 

JACQUEMART, Jules Ferdinand, -mahr 
(1837-80), French etcher, celebrated for his 
delicate renderings of old jewellers’ work and 
illustrations for books on ceramics by his 
father, Albert Jules (1808-75), was born in 
Paris and died at Nice, 

JAGAN, Cheddi Berrat, jay'- (1918- ), 
British Guiana politician, born at Port 
Mourant, the son of an East Indian headman, 
qualified as a dentist at Chicago University 
and after a spell of provincial politics was 
elected to the House of Assembly in 1953 
when his Communist-inspired People’s Prog- 
mssive Party secured a majority. The British 
Colonial Office, fearing the subversion of the 
colony s government, suspended the con- 
stitution, deprived Jagan and his ministers of 
their portfolios and sent British forces to the 
territory. In 1954 Jagan was imprisoned for 
violating an order restricting his movements 
to Georgetown. In 1955 he was re-elected 
leader of the party, which was returned to 
? two-thirds majority in August 
1957. He became minister of trade and 
industry in an executive over which the 
governor of British Guiana had extensive 
veto and nomination. 

JAG^LON, yah-gel'-, an illustrious dynasty 
which reigned in Lithuania, Poland, Hungary, 
and Bohemia in the 14th, 15th and 16th 
centuries. 

Charles Sargeant (1885-1934) 
English scu ptor, born in Yorkshire, studied 
at the Royal College of Art and at Rome, and 
mythological and historical 
subjects. His most famous work is the 
Koyal Artillery Memorial at Hyde Park 
Comer, London. 

* Conqueror of the 
World , 3rd Mogul emperor, son of Akbar 
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the Great, whom he succeeded 


indulged in his weakness for opium natmn 
ized art, literature and architecture and 
allowed his remarkable wife, Nur TaW 
to take oyer the government. He is burtd 
in a mausoleum in the Shalimar gardens in 
Kashmir, which he designed. See hi^ 

^909-U). Beveridge 

JAHN, (1) Friedrich Ludwig (1778-18551 
Prussian physical educationist, born at Lan 7 
in Prussia, in 1 8) 1 started the first gymnasium 
in Berlin and his methods soon became verv 
popular. Jahn commanded a volunteer 
C 9 rps; and after the peace of 1815 resumed 
his teaching, and published Die deutsrhp 
Turnkimst (1816). But the gymSum^ 
began to witness political gatherings, too 
hbjal to please the Prussian government 
and they were closed in 1818. Jahn who 
had taken a prominent part in the movemem 
was arrested in 1819, and sufiered five years’ 
imprisonment. He was elected to the 
Frankfurt National Assembly in 1848. 

(2) Johann (1750-1816), German Roman 
Catholic biblical critic, born at Tasswitz in 
Moravia, became professor of Oriental 
Languages at Olmiitz, and in 1789 at Vienna- 
but the boldness of his criticism led in 1806 
to his retirement to a canonry. Notable 
works were his introduction to the Old 
Testament (1792), Archaeologia Biblica (1805- 
Eng. traps. 1840) and Enchiridion Henne- 
neiiticae 

(3) Otto (1813-69), German archaeologist 
and niusicologist, born at Kiel, lectured at 

’ ^^r®/Cswald and Leipzig. Deprived in 
the political movemeals 
of 1848-49, ho became in 1855 professor of 
Archaeology at Bonn. He published works 
on , Greek art (1846), representations of 
ancient life on vases (1861, 1868), and the 
evil eye (1850), besides a Life of Mozart 
essays on music. 

JALAL AD-DIN RUMI, Mohammed ibnt 
Mohammed, ya-lahl' ahd-deen roo'mee (1207- 
1273), Persian lyric poet and mystic, born at 
Balkh, settled at Iconiuni (Konya) in 1226 
and founded a sect. He wrote much exquisite 
lyrical poetry including a long epic on the 
T doctrine, Masnavi y nia' navi. 

JAMES, the name of three men of importance 
m the early Christian church : 

(1) James ‘ the Elder son of the fisherman 

Zebedee and brother of John, was one of 
the three chief among the twelve apostles 
AD death by FIcrod Agrippa, 

(2) James, ‘ the Younger son of Alphaeus 
was likewise an apostle. 

‘ 1 ‘ the Great eldest among the 

brethren of Jesus, was stoned to death in 
A.D. 62. He was head of the Christian 
community of Jerusalem, and bore the 
surname of ‘the Just’. Most theologians 
consider him the author of the Epistle of 
James, although it has been ascribed to both 
the others. The first of the catholic epistles, 

It was put by Eusebius among the list of 
controverted books {Antilegomena)^ and was 
canonical by the third Council 
(397). The Tubingen school 
It as a polemic against Paul. 


1605 TAT^irc against rauL 

ibU5, JAMES, the name of eight kings of Scotland,. 
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the last two of whom were also kings of 
England. See also under Stewart: 

James I (1394-1437), king of Scotland from 
1424, second son of Robert III, was born at 
Dunfermline in 1394. His elder brother, 
David, Duke of Rothesay, died at Falkland 
in 1402 — allegedly murdered by his uncle, 
the Duke of Albany; and Robert in 1406 
sent James for safety to France. But the 
vessel was seized by an English cruiser, and 
James was carried to London. He was 
detained a prisoner for eighteen years in the 
Tower, at Windsor, and elsewhere, no doubt 
with the connivance of the Duke of Albany, 
on whom the government of Scotland had 
devolved after Robert Ill’s death in 1406. 
Henry IV made some compensation for his 
injustice to the young prince by having him 
carefully brought up. On Albany’s death in 
1420, his son Murdoch succeeded to the 
regency; under his feeble rule the country 
fell into disorder, till at length he took steps 
to procure the return of James. Previous to 
leaving England, James married on February 
12, 1424, Jane Beaufort (d. 1445), a daughter 
of the Earl of Somerset, niece of Richard 11 
and granddaughter of John of Gaunt. 
James found his kingdom demoralized and 
at once set himself to restore order. Eight 
months after his restoration he suddenly 
swooped down upon his cousin the late 
regent, two of his sons, and his aged father- 
in-law, the Earl of Lennox; they were all 
beheaded at Stirling. James then seized 
fifty of the Highland chiefs, and put to death 
the ringleaders. He deprived the Earl of 
March of his estates, and on the death of the 
Earl of Mar, the victor at Harlaw, he seized 
the earldom and annexed its immense estates 
to the crown . Meanwhile into the parliament 
he introduced the principle of representation. 
Its enactments related to the regulation of 
trade and the internal economy of the 
kingdom. Ele renewed commercial inter- 
course with the Netherlands, concluded a 
treaty with Denmark, Norway and Sweden, 
and drew closer the ancient bond of alliance 
with France. But he persisted in harshly 
carrying out his measures for curbing the 
power of the nobles, which excited strong 
discontent and apprehension; and after his 
confiscation of the earldom of Strathearn, 
a conspiracy was formed, headed by his 
kinsmen, the Earl of Athole, Sir Robert 
Stewart and Sir Robert Graham. The plot 
was carried into effect at Perth on February 
20, 1437. The king was about to retire for 
the night when a band of assassins led by 
Graham broke into the Dominican monas- 
tery where the court was residing. The bolts 
had been removed from the chamber door, 
but Catharine Douglas is said to have thrust 
her arm into the staple. It was instantly 
broken. The king, who had sought refuge 
in a vault under the floor, was discovered, 
and after a desperate resistance cruelly 
murdered. The murderers were all taken, 
and tortured to death. By his wife he left one 
son and six daughters, one of whom, Mar- 
garet of Scotland (q.v.), married to the 
dauphin of France, was a gifted poetess. 
James was unquestionably the ablest of the 
Stewart sovereigns. The tender, passionate 


collection of poems, Kingis Quair (‘ king’s 
quire or book) is still attributed to him. 
See Life by E. Balfour-Melville (1936). 

1 O430-60), king of Scotland from 

1437, son of James I, born October 16, was 
SIX years old at his father’s murder. There- 
the queen-rnother took shelter in 
Edinburgh Castle with her son, who was put 
under her charge and that of Livingston of 
Callander. But Crichton, the Chancellor 
who was governor of the castle, kept posses- 
sion of the boy until the queen escaped with 
him,^ and took refuge with Livingston in 
Stirling Castle. Meanwhile the country was 
brought to the verge of ruin by the feuds of 
the nobles. When in 1439 the queen-dowager 
married Sir James Stewart of Lorn, Livingston 
compelled her to resign her guardianship of 
the king; and Crichton and Livingston, 
reconciled, were the sole rulers of the 
kingdom, till in 1449 James assumed the 
reins of government. He displayed great 
prudence and vigour. War with England 
was renewed on the Borders in 1448, but 
ended next year by a truce. In 1449 James 
married Mary (d. 1463), daughter of the 
Duke of Gueldres. He procured from the 
parliament a number of judicious enactments, 
but his efforts to promote the welfare of the 
people were thwarted by the nobles, especially 
by the House of Douglas (q.v.). As the 
Yorkists protected the exiled Douglases, 
James entangled himself in the contest be- 
tween the Houses of York and Lancaster, 
and marched for England in 1460 with a 
powerful army. He laid siege to Roxburgh 
Castle, at that time held by the English, 
and was killed by the bursting of a cannon 
(August 3). See Sir A. H. Dunbar, Scottish 
Kings (1906). 

James HI (1451-88), king of Scotland from 
1460, son of James II, was brought up under 
the guardianship of Bishop Kennedy of 
St Andrews, while the Earl of Angus was 
made lieutenant-general. Under their man- 
agement the government was carried on 
judiciously and successfully; but the death 
of the earl in 1462 and of the bishop in 1466 
left the country a prey to the factious and 
ambitious nobles, conspicuous among whom 
was Lord Boyd of Kilmarnock, high justiciar. 
His son, created Earl of Arran, obtained in 
1467 the hand of the king’s sister, the 
Princess Margaret. The ambition and 
arrogance of the family, however, led to their 
downfall, and both Boyd and Arran fled. 
The king had a refined and cultivated mind, 
but was unfitted to rule a country like Scot- 
land and to keep in order its turbulent 
nobles. He spent his time in the society of 
architects, painters and musicians, and the 
rule of these favourites soon grew intolerable 
to the nobles, who attached themselves to 
the king’s brothers, Albany and Mar. James 
became jealous of their popularity and 
imprisoned them; Albany escaped to France, 
but Mar died in confinement. In retaliation 
for an invasion of the country by an English 
fleet, James advanced with an army towards 
England (1482). He had reached Lauder 
when the disalfected nobles suddenly seized 
Cochrane and the other royal favourites 
and hanged them, Angus, hence called 
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‘ Bell-the-Cat taking the initiative. Return- 
ing to Edinburgh, they imprisoned the king 
in the castle. Soon the lowland nobles 
again rose in open rebellion, and induced the 
young heir to the throne to join them, while 
the king was supported by the northern 
barons. An encounter took place (June 11, 
1488) at Sauchieburn near Bannockburn. 
The royal army was defeated, and James, in 
galloping from the field, was thrown from 
his horse and murdered. He married in 
1469 Margaret of Denmark (c. 1457-86), 
and left three sons, the eldest of whom 
succeeded. See T. D. Robb, intro, to The 
Thre Prestis of Peblis (1920). 

Jame= IV (1473-1513), king of Scotland 
from 1488 after the murder of his father 
James HI, after Sauchieburn, born March 17. 
His confederates in the rebellion took 
possession of the olBces of state, the royal 
treasury and the late king’s jewels, and even 
accused the loyal barons of treason and 
deprived them of their estates. When James 
reached maturity he exhibited much energy 
and good sense. He gradually withdrew his 
confidence from the dominant barons and 
transferred it to Sir Andrew Wood and other 
trustworthy counsellors. He vigilantly 
guarded against the encroachments of the 
papal court, and asserted the ecclesiastical 
independence of his kingdom. Though he 
supported the impostor, Perkin Warbeck, 
and invaded England on his behalf, in 1497 
a seven years’ truce was concluded between 
the two kingdoms, and in August 1503 James 
married Margaret (q.v,), eldest daughter of 
Henry VII — an alliance which led ultimately 
to the union of the crowns. When Henry VIII 
joined the league against France, James 
adhered to the French alliance. Petty 
disputes arose between the Borderers, and 
inroads were made on both sides. James was 
irritated at the capture of two Scottish 
privateers by English men-of-war. The 
French king, hard pressed by the Spanish 
and English, made strenuous eflbrts to obtain 
assistance from the Scots, and James was 
induced to invade England. He lingered 
about the Borders until the Earl of Surrey 
had collected a powerful army; and on 
September 9, 1513, was fought the battle of 
Flodden, in which fell the Scottish king and 
the flower of his nobility, James had great 
accomplishments, was frank and very 
hospitable, but he was also headstrong 
licentious and lavish. See Lives by I a’ 
Taylor (1913) and R. L. Mackie (1958). 

James V (1512-4^, king of Scotland from 
3 513, son of the above, bom April 10, at 
Lmhthgow, was only an infant when his 
father s death gave him the crown. The 
queen-dowager was appointed regent, but on 
her marriage (1514) with the Earl of Angus, 

J"®, younger 
brother of James III, was made regent in her 
^ead. Amd the contentions of the rival 
French and English factions, and the private 
qi^rre^ of the nobles, the country was 
reduced to a state of anarchy. Albany 
after vam efforts to assert his authority 
Meanwhile James 
had been placed under the care of Sir David 
Lyndsay. In 1525 he fell into the hands of 
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^ K ’ ° ‘‘ close prisoner until 

m 1528 he made his escape from Falkland in 
Stirling, and as an independent sovereien 
began to car^ out a judicious policy S 
banished the Douglases, punished the BorS? 
freebooters, chastised the insurgent 
landers, renewed the ancient commermi 
treaty between Scotland and the Netherlands 
instituted the College of Justic^ aS °r„’ 
tected the peasantry against the tyranny of 
the barons. His sympathy with the common 
people and his habit of visiting their housS in 
dis^guise procured for him the designation of 
the king of the commons ’. In 1536 James 
visited France, and m 1537 married Magi 
dalcne daughter of Francis I. who died in 
tte following July; in June 1538 he married 
Mary of Guise (q.v.). Meanwhile tS 
principles of the reformed faith were makine 
progress in Scotland, and Henry VIII tr id 
to persuade his nephew to throw off thp 
papal authority. But James had to relv on 
the support of the clergy in order to reduce 
the exorbitant power of the nobles. Henrv 
invited the Scottish king to meet him 
York in 1541, but wailed there six days for 
him in vain. Other causes of offence arose 
and war broke out in 1542. An armv nf 
30,000 men under the Duke of Norfolk was 
ordered to invade Scotland, but the attempt 
ended in nothing. A Scottish army levied 
advanced to Fala; but the nobles refused to 
follow James beyond the frontier. Another 
army was shortly after levied by the exertiom 
of the cler^; but the command having been 
given to Oliver Sinclair, a royal favourite 
the nobles again refused to act. While the 
Scottish army thus disputed, a body of 
English Borderers tell upon and completely 
routed them at Solway Moss, taking many 
prisoners. James, overwhelmed by thiq 
shametul discomfiture, retired to Falkland 
Palace; and, attacked by a slow fever, died 
December 14, 1542, about seven days after 
the birth of his ill-fatcd daughter Mary 
See Bapst, Les Mariages de Jacques F(1889) 
James, VI of Scotland from 1567, I of 
England froni 1603 (J566™1625), the only 
^n of Mary, Queen of Scots and Henry Lord 
was born in Edinburgh Castle, 
mother’s lorced abdication 
m 1567 he was proclaimed king. He was 
placed m the keeping of the Earl of Mar, and 
taught by George Buchanan. Within eleven 
years Moray, Lennox, Mar and Morton had 
successively held the regency, and when, in 
15/0, Morton was driven from power James 
nominally assumed the direction of affairs. 
But his advisers became unpopular, and 
Morton re-established himself. About this 
time James began to exhibit his characteristic 
partiality towards favourites; by help of 
Captain James Stewart, created Earl of 
Duke of Lennox, he was 
embled finally to break the power of Morton. 
After Morton’s execution (1581) James ruled 
the kingdom through his two favourites, not 
without much discontent. Hence in 1582 
occurred the Raid of Ruthven, when the king 
was seized by a party of his nobles and 
obliged to sanction the imprisonment of 
Arran aad the banishment of Lennox. In 
1583 a counter-plot effected the king’s 
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freedom, when he immediately restored 
Arran to power. The confederate lords fled 
to England, whence, in 1585, through the 
connivance of Queen Elizabeth, they returned, 
and with an army forced James to capitulate 
in Stirling Castle, Arran was again banished. 
In 1586 Queen Mary, then a prisoner in 
England, was condemned to be executed; 
James’s conduct on this occasion does not 
admit of defence. In 1589 he went to 
Christiania, where he married the Princess 
Anne (1574-1619). The king was frequently 
in conflict with the Presbyterians and with 
the Roman Catholics. Hating Puritanism, 
he was therefore disposed to introduce 
Episcopacy into Scotland, and did ultimately 
(in 1600) succeed in establishing bishops. 
From 1591 to 1594, when .Tames marched 
against them, the Roman Catholic lords in the 
north were in a state of semi-insurrection. 
In 1600 occurred the Gowrie Conspiracy, if 
any conspiracy there was (see Ruthven). On 
the death of Elizabeth in 1603, James 
ascended the English throne as great-grand- 
son of James IV’s English wife, the Princess 
Margaret. He was at first well received by his 
subjects in England, but became unpopular 
from his continued partiality towards 
favourites. He also degraded the prerogative 
of the crown by the sale of titles. His chief 
favourite at this time was Robert Carr or Ker, 
a Scotsman, whom he finally created Earl of 
Somerset. When Carr fell out of favour he 
was succeeded by Buckingham. In 1617 
James revisited Scotland, signalizing the 
event by angry disputes with the clergy. 
Henry, Prince of Wales, having died in 1612, 
the succession devolved upon James’s 
second son Charles, between whom and a 
Spanish princess the king was ineffectually 
anxious to effect a marriage. Buckingham, 
who was entrusted with the affair, acted 
rashly and unwisely, and war with Spain was 
the outcome. James died at Theobalds, 
March 27, 1625. Sully described him as ‘ the 
wisest fool in Christendom * He was 
indeed ’, says Macaulay, ‘ made up of two 
men — a witty, well-read scholar, who wrote, 
disputed, and harangued, and a nervous, 
drivelling idiot who acted.’ By Mr Gardiner 
his character has been treated more broadly 
and mildly; perhaps the best estimate of the 
man is Scott’s representation of him in The 
Fortunes of Nigel. See his poetical works, 
ed. J. Craigie, Vol. 11 (1959), and Lives by 
C. Steeholm (1938), H. G. Stafford (1940) 
and W. McElwee. The Wisest Fool in Christen- 
dom (1958). 

James, VII of Scotland, II of England 
(both 1685-88) (1633-1701), second son of 
Charles I, was born at St James’s Palace, 
October 12, and was created Duke of York. 
Nine months before his father’s execution he 
escaped to Holland, served under Turenne 
1652-55, and in 1657 took Spanish service 
in Flanders. At the Restoration (1660) 
James was made lord high admiral of 
England, twice commanding the English 
fleet in the ensuing wars with the Dutch. 
In 1 659 he had entered into a private marriage 
contract with Anne Hyde, daughter of the 
Earl of Clarendon (q-v.); and the year after 
her death in 1671 as a professed Catholic h© 
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conversion to Catholicism. 
In 1673 parliament passed the Test Act and 
James was obliged to resign the office of 
lord high admiral. Shortly after he married 
Mary, daughter of the Duke of Modena. 
The national ferment occasioned by the 
Popish Plot became so formidable that he 
had to retire to the Continent, and during his 
absence an attempt was made to exclude 
him from the succession. He returned at the 
close of 1679, and was sent to Scotland to 
take the management of its affairs. The 
cruelties which he inflicted on the Covenanters 
have left an indelible stain upon his memory. 
Meanwhile the Exclusion Bill was twice 
passed by the Commons, but in the first 
instance it was rejected by the Lords, and on 
the second was lost by the dissolution of 
parliament. James then returned to England, 
and in direct viplation of the law took his 
seat in the council, and resumed the direction 
of naval affairs. At the death of Charles in 
1685 James ascended the throne, and im- 
mediately proceeded to levy, on his own 
warrant, the customs and excise duties which 
had been granted to Charles only for life. 
He sent a mission to Rome, heard mass in 
public, and became, like his brother, the 
pensioner of the French king. In Scotland 
the persecution of the Covenanters was 
renewed with increased severity; in England 
the futile rebellion of Monmouth (q.v.) was 
followed by the ‘ Bloody Assize ’. The 
suspension of the Test Act by the king’s 
authority, his prosecution of the seven bishops 
on a charge of seditious libel, his conferring 
ecclesiastical benefices on Roman Catholics, 
his violation of the rights of the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, his plan fbr 
packing parliament, and numerous other 
arbitrary acts showed his fixed determination 
to overthrow the consLitution and the church. 
The indignation of the people was at length 
roused, and the interposition of William, 
Prince of Orange, James’s son-in-law and 
nephew, was formally solicited by seven 
leading politicians. William landed at 
Torbay, November 4, 1688, with a powerful 
army, and marched towards London. He 
was everywhere hailed as a deliverer, while 
James was deserted not only by his ministers 
and troops, but even by his daughter the 
Princess Anne. The unfortunate king, on the 
first appearance of danger, had sent his wife 
and infant son to France, and, after one 
futile start and his arrest at Faversham, 
James also escaped and joined them at 
St Germains. He was hospitably received 
by Louis XIV, who settled a pension on him. 
In 1689, aided by a small body of French 
troops, he invacied Ireland and made an 
ineffectual attempt to regain his throne. He 
was defeated at the battle of the Boyne, and 
returned to St Germains, where he resided 
until his death, September 6, 1701. He left 
two daughters — Mary, married to the Prince 
of Orange, and Anne, afterwards queen — 
and one son by his second wife, James 
Francis Edward (see Stewart). He had 
several illegitimate children — one of them, 
Marshal Berwick. See Macaulay’s Bistory 
with C. H. Firth, Commentary (1938), W. S. 
Churchill, Marlborough (1933^88), study by 
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Ogg (1955), and Life by F. C. Turner 
(1948). . , 

JAMES, (1) Arthur Lloyd (1884-1943), British 
phonetician, born at Pentre, graduated at 
Cardiff University and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, became lecturer in phonetics at 
University College, London, in 1920, and in 
1927 head of the phonetics department at 
the School of Oriental and African Studies, a 
position which was raised to the dignity of a 
professorial chair in 1933. He is chiefly 
remembered for his Historical Introduction to 
French Phonetics (1929) and for his work with 
the B.B.C., whose adviser he was in all 
matters concerning pronunciation, and whose 
well-known handbooks on the pronunciation 
of place names he edited. He died by his 
own hand after taking his wife’s life, as a 
result of a depressive psychosis brought on 
by the war. 

(2) George Payne Rainsford (1801-60), 
English novelist, born in London, wrote 
numerous historical romances, such as 
Richelieu (1829), Hetiry Masterton (1832) 
parodied by Thackeray in Barbazure for his 
two horsemen (his stock opening). He was 
British consul at Richmond, Virginia (1852- 
1856), and at Venice. See Ellis, The Solitary 
Horseman (1927). 

(3) Henry, 1st Baron James of Hereford 
(1828-1911), English lawyer, born at Here- 
ford, educated at Cheltenham College, and 
called to the bar in 1852, entered parliament 
as a liberal in 1869 and rose to become 
attorney-general in 1873. He defended the 
case for The Times before the Parnell Com- 
mission. In 1895-1902 he was chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, with a peerage. 
See Life by Lord Askwith (1930). 

(4) Henry (1843-1916), American novelist, 
brother of (9), bom in New York, April 15, 
of Irish and Scottish stock, until his father’s 
death was known as Henry James, junior, 
the father (1811-82) being a well-known 
theological writer and lecturer, an exponent 
of Swedenborg and Sandemanianism. After 
a roving youth in America and Europe and 
desultory law studies at Harvard, he began 
in 1865 to contribute brilliant literary 
reviews and short stories. His work as a 
novelist falls into three periods. To the first, 
in which he is mainly concerned with the 
‘ international situation % the impact of 
American life on the older European civiliza- 
tion, belong Roderick Hudson (1875), The 
American (1877), Daisy Miller (1879), 
Washington Square (1880), Portrait of a Lady 
(1881), Princess Casamassima, in which he 
probes the shadier aspects of European 
political life, and finally The Bostonians 
(1886). From 1869 he made his home in 
England, chiefly in London and in Rye, 
Sussex, where he, the elderly, urbane aesthete 
of letters, struck up an oddly contrasted 
friendship with the brilliant pioneer of science 
fiction and self-conscious reformer of man- 
kind, H. G. Wells, a friendship which lasted 
until the latter’s savage attack on the Jamesian 
ethos in the novel, Boon (1915). His second 
period, devoted to purely English subjects, 
comprises The Tragic Muse (1890), The Spoils 
of Poynton (1897), What Maisie Knew (1897) 
and The Awkward Age (1899). James reverts 


to Anglo-American attitudes in his last great 
period, which includes The Wings of a Dovp 
(1902), The Ambassadors (1903) possibly his 
masterpiece. The Golden Bowl (1904) and 
two unfinished novels. Collections of his 
characteristic ‘ long short stories ’ include 
Terminations (1895), The Two Magics (18981 
and The Altar of the Dead (1909). James is 
the acknowledged master of the psychological 
novel, which has profoundly influenced the 
20th-century literary scene. Plot is sacrificed 
in the interests of minute delineation of 
character. Many seemingly insignificant 
incidents, however, subtly contribute allegori- 
cally or metaphorically to the author’s 
intentions. James seldom listened to the end 
of a story told at dinner, but would silence 
the speaker after he had merely verbally set 
the scene. ‘ Leave the rest to the imagina- 
tion he would explain. A Jamesian 
‘ incident ’ would often amount to no more 
than a physical gesture, the movement of the 
arm, a manner of standing up or of passing 
the bread at the table. Hence the criticism 
that ‘ nothing ever happens ’ in his later 
novels. But the never failing note of authen- 
ticity of his descriptions, the curious sugges- 
tive power of his prose, the skill with which 
he marshals minutely observed detail sustains 
the interest and catalyses continued con- 
templation. The outbreak of the first World 
War brought out his pro-English sympathies. 
He became a British subject and shortly 
before his death was fittingly awarded the 
O.M. He died February 28, 1916. See his 
critical studies, French Poets and Novelists 
(1878) and the essay, ‘ On the Art of Fiction ’ 
(1884), travel sketches such as The American 
Scene (1906) and three volumes of memoirs, 
A Small Boy and Others (1913), Notes of a Son 
and a Brother (1914) and the unfinished The 
Middle Years (1917) ; also studies by Rebecca 
West (1916), J. W. Beach (1918), P. Edgar 
(1927), F. O. Matthiessen (1946), Van W. 
Brooks (1947), S. Nocl-Smith (1947), H. 
Dupee (1951), D. W. Jefferson (I960), also 
Parisian Sketches, ed. Edel and Lind (1958) 
and Henry James and H. G. Wells, correspon- 
dence, ed. Edel and Ray (1958). 

(5) Jesse Woodson (1847-1882), American 
Wild West robber, born in Clay County, 
Missouri, led numerous bank and train 
robberies before being murdered by one of 
his fellow brigands. More recently he has 
been the subject of numerous Hollywood 

(6) Montague Rhodes (1862-1936), English 
scholar and author, born at Goodnestone, 
Kent, was elected provost of his college, 
King’s, Cambridge in 1905, was director of 
the Fitzwilliam Museum (1894-1908) and 
vice-chancellor of Cambridge (1913-15). 
In 1918 he became provost of his old school, 
Eton College. He catalogued the manuscripts 
of every Cambridge college, of Aberdeen 
University, and several London libraries, 
wrote studies on the Apocrypha, the art and 
literature of the Middle Ages and the highly 
popular collection of Ghost Stories of an 
Antiquary (1905-11), Twelve Medieval Ghost 
Rories (1922), &c. He was awarded the 
O.M. in 1930. See his autobiography, 
Eton and King's (1926). 
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(7) Robert (1705-76), English physician, 
born in Staffordshire, practised in London 
and invented James’s fever powders, which 
were popular in the 18th and 19th centuries. 
He also compiled a Medical Dictionarv 
(1743). 

(8) William (d. 1827), English naval 

historian, compiler of The Naval History (5 
vols. 1822-24), which disclosed American 
naval superiority, was a Jamaica attorney, 
and from 1815 lived in England. 

(9) William (1842-1910), American psycho- 
logist and pragmatic philosopher, brother of 
(4), born in New York, was educated there 
and in several schools in Europe, eventually 
graduated in medicine at Harvard, where he 
became lecturer in Comparative Anatomy 
in 1872, assistant professor of Philosophy 
(1882), professor (1885) and in 1889 changed 
his professorial title to that of Psychology. 
With Lange he formulated the theory that 
emotions are the perceptions of physiological 
changes rather than the reverse, e.g. we are 
frightened because we run. With his greatest 
work, Principles of Psychology (1890; 
abridged 1892), he firmly placed psychology 
upon a physiological foundation, encouraged 
experimental work at Harvard, although he 
practised it little himself. His other famous 
psychological work is The Varieties of 
Religious Experience (1902), which constitute 
his Edinburgh Gifford Lectures. His best 
philosophical work is the essay. The Will to 
Believe (1897), in which he expounded his 
brand of pragmatism which he called radical 
empiricism, opposing all metaphysical sys- 
tems but unlike other empiricists allowing 
religious as well as scientific working hypo- 
theses. Beliefs do not work because they are 
true, but true because they work. Two other 
notable philosophical studies are his Oxford 
Hibbert Lectures, A Pluralistic Universe 
(1909), in which he comments on Hegel, 
Fechtner and Bergson, and his posthumous 
Some Problems of Philosophy (1911). See his 
Letters, ed. by his son, Henry (1920), Life by 
A. A. Roback (1943), and studies by R. B. 
Perry (1935), M. Knight (1950), L. Morris 
(1950). 

J.4MESON, (1) Anna (1794-1860), Irish art 
critic and author, daughter of Brownell 
Murphy, a miniature-painter, was born at 
Dublin. In 1825 she married Robert 
Jameson, a barrister; but they never got on 
well together; and from 1829 when he went 
as a judge to Dominica she lived apart from 
him save for a visit to him in Canada (1836- 
1838). Her writings include Diary of an 
Ennuy^e (1826), Characteristics of Shake- 
speare's Women (1832), Beauties of the Court 
of Charles // (1833), and works on art. See 
Memoirs by her niece, Gerardine Maepherson 
(1878), and Letters and Friendships by S. 
Erskine (1915). 

(2) Sir Leander Starr, 1st Bart. (1853- 
1917), South African statesman, was born at 
Edinburgh, studied medicine there and at 
London, and began practice at Kimberley in 
1878. Through Cecil Rhodes ‘Dr Jim’ 
engaged in pioneer work, was in 1891 made 
administrator for the South Africa Company 
at Fort Salisbury, and won enormous 
popularity. During the troubles at Johannes- 


burg between the Uitlanders and the Boer 
government, Jameson, who by order of 
Rhodes had concentrated the military forces 
of Rhodesia at Mafeking on the Transvaal 
frontier, started with five hundred troopers 
to support the Uitlanders, December 29, 

1895. At Krugersdorp they were over- 
powered by an overwhelming force of Boers, 
and, sleepless and famishing, were after a 
sharp fight compelled to surrender, January 2, 

1896. Handed over to the British authorities. 
Dr Jameson was in July condemned in 
London to fifteen months imprisonment, but 
was released in December. In 1900 he was 
elected to the Cape Legislative Assembly, and 
in 1904-08 was (Progressive) premier of 
Cape Colony. A baronet from 1911, he 
retired from politics in 1912, and became 
president of the B.S.A. Company in 1913. 
See Life by T. Colvin (1922) and E. Pakenham, 
Jameson'' s Raid (1960). 

(3) (Margaret) Storm (1897- ), English 

novelist, born in Whitby. Her first success 
was The Lovely Ship (1927), which was 
followed by more than thirty books that 
maintained her reputation as story-teller and 
stylist. These include The Voyage Home 
(1930), The Delicate Monster (1937), Cloudless 
May (1943), The Black Laurel (1948), The 
Writer's Situation (1950), The Hidden River 
(1955) and A Cup of Tea for Mr Thorgill 
(1957). An autobiography. No Time Like 
the Present^ appeared in 1933. 

(4) Robert (1772-1854), Scottish geologist, 
born at Leith, studied at Edinburgh and 
(under Werner) at Freiburg. Professor of 
Natural History at Edinburgh from 1804, he 
was first a Wernerian, later a follower of 
Hutton. 

JAMESONE, George (c. 1588-1644), Scottish 
portrait-painter, was born in Aberdeen, and 
in 1612 was bound apprentice for eight years 
to John Anderson, a painter in Edinburgh. 
This overthrows the tradition that the 
‘ Scottish Van Dyck as he has absurdly 
been called, studied under Rubens at Antwerp. 
He lived latterly and died in Edinburgh. 
See J. Bulloch’s George Jamesone (1885), 
and Notes and Queries for April 1894. 

JAMET, Marie, zhah-may (1820-93), a St 
Servan seamstress, founder in 1840 with 
Jeanne Jugan, Virginia Tredaniel, and the 
Abbe Le Pailleur of the Little Sisters of the 
Poor. 

JAMI (1414-92), the last great Persian poet, 
was bom at Jam in Khorasan, and died at 
Herat. Among his poems were Yusuf it 
Zuleikha (trans. by A. Rogers, 1895) and 
Salaman u Absal (trans. by E. FitzGerald). 
He also wrote prose works. 

JAMIESON, John (1759-1838), Scottish 
lexicographer, was a Secessionist pastor in 
Forfar (1781-96) and Edinburgh (1797-1830). 
His Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish 
Language (1808; revised by Longmuir and 
Donaldson 1879-87) is of value as a collection 
of words, but not philologically. Yet it only 
began to be superseded in 1931. He wrote a 
number of theological and antiquarian works 
and some poetry, and he edited Barbour’s 
Bruce and Blind Harry’s Wallace. 

JAMEy, Jules C6Iestin, zha-mi (1818-86), 
French physicist, was the director of the 
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physical laboratory in the Sorbonne from 
its foundation in 1868. He invented an 
interferometer in which interference fringes 
are produced by two closely parallel beams 
of light. 

JAMMES, Francis, zhahm (1868-1938), 
French writer, born at Tournay in_ the 
Pyrenees, wrote poems of nature and religion 
— De rangehis de Vaiihe a V angdlus dii sofr 
(1898), Deiiil des primeveres (1901), Triomphe 
de la vie (1904), Giorgiqiies Chritiennes 
H911-12), &c. — and prose romances such as 
Le Roman da lievre (1903). See studies by 
Bertschi (1938) and Guidetti (Turin 1938). 

JAMNITZER, or Jamitzer, Wenzel (1508-85), 
a Nuremberg goldsmith, born in Vienna, 
founded a family workshop with his brother 
Albrecht and later worked with his sons as 
court goldsmith. His grandson, Christoph 
(1563-1618), published a book of fantastic 
engravings, Groteskenbiich (1610). 

JANACEK, Leos, ya'nah-chek (1854-1938), 
Czech composer, born in Moravia, the son 
of a village schoolmaster, at sixteen was 
choirmaster at Brno, where he eventually 
settled after studying at Prague and Leipzig. 
Devoted to the Czech folk-song tradition, he 
matured late as a composer, principally of 
operas, of which Jenufa (1904, first performed 
1912), Osid (1904) and perhaps The House 
of the Dead (1938), for which he wrote his 
own libretto based on Dostoievsky’s auto- 
bio^aphical novel, are the most strikingly 
original in terms of rhythm and subtle 
melodic dependence upon language. His 
other compositions include eight further 
operas, a mass, a sextet for wind-instruments 
and the song cycle, The Diary of One Who Has 
Vanished. See studies by M. Brod (Prague 
1924) and D. Muller (Paris 1930). 

JANE, Frederick Thomas (1870-1916), British 
naval author, journalist and artist, born at 
Upottery, Devon. He worked first as an 
artist then as a naval correspondent on 
various periodicals. He founded and edited 
Jane's Fighting Ships (1898) and All the 
World's Aircraft (1909), the annuals by which 
his name is best known. Inventor of the 
Naval War Game, his non-fiction works 
include Heresies of Sea Power (1906) and 
The World's Warships (1915). Among his 
novels are Ever Mohun (1901) and A Royal 
Bluejacket (1908). 

JANET, zhan-ay, (1) Frangois. See Clouet. 

(2) Paul (1823-99), French anti-materialist 
philosopher, uncle of (3), born in Paris, was 
in turn preacher at Bourges, professor of 
Philosophy at Strasbourg, and of Logic in the 
lyceum Louis-le-Grand. In 1864 he was 
elected to the Academy of Moral Sciences, 
thereafter lectured in the Sorbonne. He held 
that spirit exists apart from the body. 

(3) Pierre (1859-1947), French psycho- 
logist, nephew of (2), bom in Paris, studied 
under Charcot (q.v.), lectured in Philosophy 
and became the director of La Salpetriere, 
the psychological laboratory, and eventually 

at the Sorbonne 
(1898) and College de France (1902). His 
theory of hysteria, which linked ‘ dissocia- 
tion ’with a lowering of psychic energy, was 
described by Freud as the first significant 
psychological theory, based as it was on 


sound clinical practice. His works include 
Major Symptoms of Hysteria (1907) 
study by Mayo (1951). 

JANIN, Jules Gabriel, zha-ni (1804-74) 
French critic and novelist, born at St Etienne’ 
took early to journalism, and his dramatic 
criticisms in the Journal des Dibats made 
him a reputation as an opponent of romanti- 
cism and advocate of a classical revival. His 
strange and at least half-serious story VAne 
mart et la femme guillotinie (1829) was 
followed by Barnave (1831), half historical 
novel, half polemic against the Orleans 
family. He was elected to the Academy in 
1870. See his Correspondance (12 vols. 1877) 
Life by Piedagnel (3rd cd. 1883). ’ 

JANNINGS, Emil (1885-1950), German actor 
born at Rorschach in Switzerland, made 
his name in Max Reinhardt’s company, and 
was introduced into moving pictures by 
Ernst Lubitsch. FTe worked in American 
films from 1925 to 1929, then returned to 
Germany, where he appeared with Marlene 
Dietrich in The Blue Angel, his most famous 
picture. 

JANSEN, yahn'sen, (0 Cornelius (1585-1638), 
founder of the Jansenist sect, was born at 
Acquoi, near Lcerdam in Holland, October 
28. He studied at Utrecht, Louvain and 
Paris; became professor of Theology at 
Bayonne and in 1630 at Louvain. In 1636 
he was made Bishop of Ypres. He died 
May 6, 1638, just as he had completed his 
great work, the Augustinus (4 vols.), which 
sought to prove that the teaching of St Augus- 
tine against the Pelagians and somi-Pelagians 
on Grace, Free-will and Predestination was 
directly opposed to the teaching of the Jesuit 
schools. Jansen repudiated the ordinary 
Catholic dogma of the freedom of the will, 
and refused to admit merely sufficient grace, 
maintaining that interior grace is irresistible, 
and that Christ died for all. On its publica- 
tion in 1640, the Augustinus caused a major 
outcry, especially by the Jesuits, and it was 
prohibited by a decree of the Inquisition in 
1641; in the following year it was con- 
demned by Urban VTTI in the bull JnEminentl 
Jansen was supported by Arnauld, Pascal 
and the Port-Royalists. The controversy 
raged in France with more or less violence 
for nearly a century, when a large number of 
Jansenists emigrated to the Netherlands. 
The Utrecht Jansenists are in doctrine and 
discipline strictly orthodox Roman Catholics, 
known by their countrymen as Oude Roomsch 
(‘ Old Roman ’). See C. A. Sainle-Beuve, 
Port Royal (1840), and N. Abercrombie 
(1936). ‘ 

(2) Zacharias (c. 1600), Dutch optician, 
the alleged discoverer in 1609 of the telescope. 
JANSSEN, (1) Cornelis (1593~c. 1664), 

Dutch portrait-painter, was born in London, 
and died at Amsterdam, having quitted 
England in 1643. His portraits show the 
influence of Van Dyck, with whom he worked 
at the court of Charles I. Pie is represented 
in the National Gallery, London, and at 
Chatsworth. 

(2), or Johnson, Gcraert (fl. c. 1616), 
sculptor of the well-known portrait bust of 
Shakespeare at Stratford-on-Avon, bom in 
London of an English mother and Geraert 
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the elder, also a noteworthy sculptor of 
sepulchral effigies, coats of arms, &c., who 
had emigrated from Holland c. 1567. 

(3) Pierre Jules Cesar, zhd-sen (1824-1907), 
French astronomer, born in Paris, lame from 
childhood, became head of the Astrophysical 
Observatory at Meudon, greatly advanced 
spectrum analysis by his observation of the 
bright line spectrum of the solar atmosphere 
(1868F He was elected Academician in 1873. 
JANSSENS, Abraham (c. 1575-1632), Flemish 
painter of Antwerp. His most famous 
pictures are the Entombment of Christ and 
the Adoration of the Magi at Antwerp. 
JANSZOON, Laurens, often called Coster 
(c. 1370-1440), claimed by the Dutch as the 
inventor of printing, was born and died at 
Haarlem. He is supposed to have made his 
great invention between 1420 and 1426, to 
have been sacristan (Roster) at Haarlem, and 
to have died of the plague. No question has 
caused more discussion than that between 
Coster and Gutenberg; for the former’s 
claim see Hcsscls’ Haarlem the Birthplace of 
Printing (1888). 

JANUARIUS, St, or San Gennaro (d. c. 305), 
Christian martyr, bishop of Benevento, 
martyred at Pozzuoli in 305. His body is 
preserved in Naples cathedral, with two 
phials supposed to contain his blood, 
believed to liquefy on September 19, his feast 
day, and other occasions. See M. Serao’s 
San Gennaro (1909). 

JAQUES-DALCROZE, Emile, zhahk dahl- 
kroz (1865-1951), Swiss composer, born at 
Vienna, originated eurhythmies, a method of 
expressing the rhythmical aspects of music 
by physical movement, taught at Dresden 
and Geneva and composed operas, &c. 
JARDINE, Douglas Robert (1900- ), British 
cricketer, born in Bombay, scored five 
centuries in 1927 and in Australia (1927-28) 
made 341 runs in Test Matches. He cap- 
tained England (1932-34), and his champion- 
ship of Larwood’s ‘ leg-theory ’ or ‘ body- 
line ’ bowling in the Australian series (1932- 
1933) caused acute controversy. See his 
In Quest of the Ashes (1933). 

JARNEFELT, Armas, yayr'- (1869-1958), 
Finnish opera composer and conductor, 
brother-in-law of Sibelius, born at Viborg, 
studied under Busoni and Massenet and 
conducted in Germany, Helsinki and Stock- 
holm, taking Swedish citizenship in 1910. 
He is best known for his Praeludium and 
Berceuse for orchestra, choral music and 
songs. 

JASMIN, zhas-mi, pseud, of Jacques Boe 
('1798-1864), Provencal poet, who, bom at 
Agen, earned his living as a barber. He was 
made a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour 
in 1846, and in 1852 his works were crowned 
by the Academy. Among his best pieces 
(collected in Las Papillotos) are the mock 


JEANS 

became professor of Psychology and in 1921 
professor of Philosophy, both\t HeidSberg. 
His mam works are Psychologic der Weltan- 
schaiiungen (1919) under Dilthey’s influence. 
Philosophic (1932) and und Existenz 

(1935, trans. 1956). For Jaspers, philosophy 
begins with science, but scientific objectivity 
can n^er give a complete description of the 
sell. The unauthentic self, i.e. that described 
by science, must be supplemented by the 
capacity for choice, or authentic self, which 
has a different sort of existence, called 
bemg-oneself ’ and which alone can give 
meaning to the former. Philosophy, however 
arises on the transcendental level of the 
Umgreifende f Encompassing ’), which em- 
braces the rational world of science, human 
choice, everything. Such philosophizing 
must always be subjective, but it is not 
entirely arbitrary because it must be within 
the philosophical tradition. For his uncom- 
promising attitude to the Nazis, he was 
awarded the Goethe prize (1947) and 
appointed professor at Basel (1948). See 
also Der Philosophische Glaiibe (1948) trans. 

‘ The Perennial Scope of Philosophy ’ (1949)* 
and studies by E. Allen (1951) and ed! 
P. Schillp (1958). 

JAURfiS, Jean, zhomes (1859-1914), French 
Socialist leader, writer and orator, bom in 
1859 at Castres (Tarn), lectured on philosophy 
at Toulouse, became a deputy (1885) 
founded the Socialist paper UHumanite 
(1904), and was assassinated July 31, 1914 
at the onset of the first World War. See 
Life by J. H. Jackson (1943). 

JAY, John (1745-1829), American statesman 
and jurist, born in New York, was admitted 
to the bar in 1768. Elected to the Continental 
congress in 1774 and 1775, he drafted the 
constitution of New York state in 1777, of 
which he was appointed chief-justice; was 
elected president of congress in 1778; and 
in 1779 was sent as minister to Spain. From 
1782 he was one of the most influential of 
the peace commissioners. In 1784-89 he 
was secretary for foreign affairs, and soon 
became chief-justice of the supreme court. 
In 1794 he concluded with Lord Grenville 
the convention known as ‘ Jay’s treaty 
which, though favourable to the United 
States, was denounced by the Democrats as 
a betrayal of France. Jay was governor of 
New York from 1795 to 1801. There is a 
Life (1833) by his son, William Jay (1789- 
1858), a notable anti-slavery leader. See 
Life by F. Monaghan (1935). 

JEANNE D»ALBRET, zhan dal-bray (1528- 
1572), only daughter and heiress of John II 
of Navarre and Bearn, married in 1548 
Antoine de Bourbon, Due de Venddme, and 
in 1553 gave birth to Henry IV of France. 
She was a Huguenot and poetess. See Life 
by Freer (2nd ed. London 1861). 


heroic Chanvan (ipS); The Blind Girl of JEANNE D’ARC. See Joan of Arc. 


Castel-CuilU (1835), translated by Long- 
fellow; Francovneto (1840); The Twin 
Brothers (1841); Martha the Simple (1845); 
and The Son*s Week (1849). See Life by 
Samuel Smiles (1892). 

lASPERS, Karl, yas'- (1883- ), German 

existentialist philosopher, born at Oldenburg, 
wrote on psychopathology (1913) and in 1916 


JEANS, Sir James Hopwood (1877-1946), 
English mathematical physicist, astronomer 
and popular scientific writer, bom at Orms- 
kirk, near Southport, became a fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and from 1905 
to 1909 was professor of Applied Mathe- 
matics at Princeton, N.J. He was secretary 
of the Royal Society (1919-29), president of 
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JEFFREYS 


:he Royal Astronomical Society (T 925-27) 
and of the British Association in 1934. He 
made important contributions to the dynami- 
cal theory of gases, radiation, quantum theory 
and stellar evolution, but was best known 
for his popular exposition of physical and 
astronomical theories and their philosophical 
bearings, such as The Mysterious Universe 
fl930). The Stars in Their Courses (1931), 
The New Background of Science (1933), &c. 
He was knighted in 1928 and awarded the 
O.M. in 1939. He married Susi, n^e Hock 
(1911- ), the Austrian-born organist and 
harpsichordist. See study by E. A. Milne 
(1952). 

JEBAVY', Vaclav. See Brezina, 

JEBB, Sir Richard Claverhouse (1841-1905), 
Scottish Greek scholar, born at Dundee, 
graduated from Trinity College, Cambridge, 
was elected fellow, and in 1875 appointed 
professor of Greek at Glasgow, and in 1889 
regius professor of Greek at Cambridge. In 
1891 he was elected M.P. (Unionist) for 
Cambridge University. His books include 
Characters of Theophrastus (1870), The Attic 
Orators (1876-80), Translations into Greek 
and Latin Verse (1873), Influence of Classical 
Greek Poetry (1893), &c. His greatest work 
is his Sophocles (with trans., 9 vols., 1883- 
1917). See Life by Lady Jebb (1907). 
JEEJEEBHOY. See Jejeebhoy. 

JEFFERIES, John Richard (1848-87), English 
naturalist and novelist, bom near Swindon, 
started as a journalist on the staff of the 
North Wilts Herald about 1866, and became 
known by a letter to The Times (1872) on the 
Wiltshire labourers. His first real success. 
The Gamekeeper at Home (1878), was 
followed up by Wild Life in a Southern 
Comity (1879), Amaryllis at the Fair (1884), 
and other books which have become classics 
of the countryside. The Story of my Heart 
(1883) is a strange autobiography of inner 
life; After London, or Wild England (1885), 
is a curious romance of the future. See works 
by Sir Walter Besant (1888), H. S. Salt 
(1893), E. Thomas (1909), R. Arkell (1933), 
and Jefferies' England, ed. S. J. Looker 
(1937). 

JEFFERSON, ( 1 ) Joseph (1829-1905), Ameri- 
can comic actor, born in Philadelphia, came 
of a theatrical stock, his great-grandfather 
having belonged to Garrick’s company at 
Drury Lane, while his father and grandfather 
were well-known American actors. Jefferson 
appeared on the stage at three, and had for 
years been a strolling actor, when in 1857, in 
New York, he made a hit as Doctor Pangloss, 
and in 1858 created the part of Asa Tren chard 
in Our American Cousin. In 1865 he visited 
London, and at the Adelphi first played his 
famous part of Rip Van Winkle. See his 
Autobiography (1890). 

(2) Thomas (1743-1826), 3rd president of 
the United States, bom at Shadwell, Albe- 
marle county, Virginia, April 13, in 1767 was 
admitted to the bar, and practised with 
success. In 1769 he was elected to the House 
of Burgesses, where he joined the revolu- 
tionary party. He took a prominent part in 
th© callmg of the first Continental Congress 
in 1774, to which he was sent as a delegate; 
he claimed the authorship of the celebrated 


Declaration of Independence, signed July 4 
1776. Jefferson now assisted the people of 
Virginia in forming a state constitution and 
was governor 1779-81. In congress he 
secured (1783) the adoption of the^ decimal 
system of coinage. He was sent to Frannp 
in 1784 with Franklin and Adams as pleni 
potentiary; next year he succeeded Franklin 
as minister there; and in 1789 Washington 
appointed him secretary of state. From the 
origin of the Federal and Republican parties 
Jefferson was the recognized head of the 
latter, while the other members of the cabinet 
and the president were Federalists. In I 794 
he withdrew from public life, but in 1797 
was called to the vice-presidency of the United 
States, and in 1801 was chosen president by 
the House of Representatives. The popular 
vote re-elected him by a large majority for 
the next presidential term. Among the chief 
events of his first term were the war with 
Tripoli, the admission of Ohio, and the 
Louisiana purchase; of his second term, the 
firing on the Chesapeake by the Leopard, the 
Embargo, the trial of Aaron Burr for treason, 
and the prohibition of the slave-trade. In 
1809 he finally retired to private life, but 
continued to advise in the capacity of elder 
statesman, and helped to found the Univer- 
sity of Virginia (1825). He died July 4 . 
Ford edited his Works (10 vols. 1893-99) and 
Autobiography (1914). See Lives by F. W. 
Hiest (1926X G. Chinard (1929), S. K. 
Padover (1942), M. Kimball (1943), M. 
BelolT (1948), D. Malone (1949), Jonas (1953 
and N. Schachner (1958). 

JEFFERY, Dorothy. Sec Pentreath. 
JEFFREY, l^rancis Jeffrey, Lord (1773-1850), 
Scottish critic and judge, born in Edinburgh, 
studied at Glasgow and Oxford, and in 1794 
was called to the Scottish bar, but as a TOig 
made little progress for many years. In the 
trials for sedition (1817-22) he acquired a 
great reputation; in 1820 and again in 1823 
he was elected lord rector of Glasgow 
University, in 1829 dean of the Faculty of 
Advocates. In 1830 he was returned for 
Perth, and on the formation of Earl Grey’s 
ministry became Lord Advocate. After the 
passing of the Reform Bill he was returned 
for Edinburgh, which he represented until 
1834, when he was made a judge of the Court 
of Session. From 1815 he lived at Craig- 
crook. It is as literary critic and leader in a 
new departure in literary enterprise that 
Jeffrey holds his title to fame. It was he 
who, along with Sydney Smith, Francis 
Horner and a few others, established the 
Edinburgh Review, of which he was editor 
until 1829. His own contributions were 
very numerous and brilliant, if biased; his 
strictures of Wordsworth, Keats and Byron 
for example. While in the United States to 
marry his second wife, he dined with Presi- 
dent Madison during the British-American 
War of 1812. A selection of his own articles 
were published in 1 844. See Lives by H. T. 
Cockburn (1852) and J, A. Greig (1948). 
JEFFMYS, (1) George Jeffreys, 1 st Baron, 
the ‘ infamous Jeffreys ’ (1648-89), English 
judge, born at Acton near Wrexham, called 
to the bar in 1668, rose rapidly, and became 
in 1671 common serjeant of the City of 
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London. Hitherto nominally a Puritan, he 
began to intrigue for court favour, was made 
solicitor to the Duke of York, was knighted 
in 1677, and became recorder of London in 
1678. Actively concerned in the Popish Plot 
prosecutions, he was made chief-justice of 
Chester and king’s serjeant in 1680, baronet 
]n 1681 and chief-justice of King’s Bench in 
1683. His first exploit was the judicial 
murder of Algernon Sidney, but in every 
state-trial he proved a willing tool to the 
crown, thus earning the favour of James, 
who raised him to the peerage (1685). 
Among his earliest trials were those of Titus 
Oates and Richard Baxter; then he was sent 
to the west to try the followers of Monmouth 
(q.v.), and hanged, transported, whipped 
and fined hundreds of them, during the 
‘ bloody assize Fie was lord chancellor 
from September 1685 until the downfall of 
James, and supported all the king’s measures 
as president of the newly-revived Court of 
High Commission, and in the trial of the 
seven bishops. Yet he had rational views on 
witchcraft, and was too honest to turn 
Catholic. On James’s flight he tried to 
follow his example, but was caught at 
Wapping, disguised as a sailor, and sent to 
the Tower to save him from the mob. There 
he died, April 18, 1689. See Lives by H. W. 
Woolrych (1827), H. B. Irving (1898), H. M. 
Hyde (1948), and Sir E. Parry, The Bloody 
Assize (1929). 

(2) Flarold (1891- ), English geophysi- 

cist, born at Birtley, Durham, became reader 
in geophysics at Cambridge in 193 1. He was 
one of the first to investigate the effect of 
radioactivity on the cooling of the earth and 
on mountain formation. He estimated the 
age of the solar system as a few thousand 
million years and postulated that Mercury 
might once have been a satellite of Venus. 
JEFFRIES, John (1744-1819), American 
balloonist, a Boston physician who settled in 
England after the American revolution, made 
the first balloon crossing of the English 
channel with Blanchard (q.v.), January 7, 

1 785. 

JEJEEBHOY, Sir Jamsetjee, zhee'zhee-hah'ee 
(1783-1859), Indian Parsee merchant and 
philanthropist, born at Bombay, was taken 
into partnership by his father-in-law, a 
Bombay merchant, in 1800. When peace 
was restored in Europe in 1815 Indian trade 
with Europe increased enormously. By 1822 
he had amassed £2,000,000, with which he 
contributed generously to various educational 
and philanthropic institutions in Bombay, 
irrespective of religious affiliation. The 
Queen knighted him in 1842, and in 1857 he 
was made a baronet. 

JELAL^IJ-DIN. See Jalal Ad-din Rumi. 

Count, yeVa-cheech (1801- 
1859),_ Hungarian politician, born at Petro- 
varadin, became an officer in the Austrian 
army and a devoted servant of Austrian 
imperialism. He was appointed governor of 
Croatia and helped to suppress the Hungarian 
rising (1848). See M. Hartley, The Man who 
saved Austria (1912), 

JELLICOE, John Rushworth Jellicoe, 1st 
Earl (1859-1935), British sailor, born at 
Southampton, the son of a sea captain. 
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and after a brilliant 
lieutenant in 1880. 
He served in the Egyptian war of 1882, was 
one of the survivors of the collision between 
the Camperdown and the Victoria in 1893 
international overland 
expedition to relieve the legations at Peking 
during ffie Boxer rising (1900), was severely 
wounded and awarded the C.B. After snecial 
courses in gunnery, he played a major part 
in the overdue modernization of the fleet 
under Fisher (q.v.), particularly in the 

Dreadnought 

battleships, torpedo and submarine tactics, 
&c. In 1908 he became third sea lord 
and comptroller of the navy and at the 
outbreak of the first World War he was 
^pointed c.-in-c. of the Grand Fleet with 
the acting rank of admiral. After two minor 
engagements at t^ Heligoland Bight (August 
1914) and oif the Dogger Bank (January 1915) 
he managed to catch the reluctant German 
Jutland in the evening of 
May 31 1916. The battle was never fully 
joined, but the German fleet beat a hasty 
retreat favoured by poor visibility and never 
put out to sea again in force for the remainder 
or the W3^r. Despite ill-informed criticism 
over Jelhcoe’s cautious handling of the battle 
and the heavier British losses sustained 
Jellicoe was awarded the Order of Merit, but 
unjustly relieved of his command in 1917 
\^ffien, promoted first sea lord, he organized 
r ^9^7? against German submarines. 

Jn 1919 he was promoted admiral of the 
fleet, received the thanks of both Houses of 
Parliament and a grant of £50,000. He was 
governor of New Zealand (1920-24) and 
president of the British Legion 
(1928-32) in succession to Haig. He was 
created an earl in 1925 and was buried in 
Cathedral. See his The Grand Fleet 
( 919), Life by Sir R. Bacon (1936), who 
also wrote The Jutland Scandal (1924). 
JENGHIZ KHAN. See Genghis. 

'JENKINS, (1) Herbert (1876—1923), English 
publisher and writer, born in Norwich. His 
h^orous books about the Cockney, B indie 
(1916, 1918, &c.), were amongst the first 
publications of the publishing house which he 
founded in 1912 and which bears his name. 

(2) John (1592-1678), English composer of 
chamber music, born at Maidstone, Kent 
served as musician to the royal and noble 
families and composed a great number of 
fantasies for strings, In Nomines, suites, 
catches, anthems and songs. 

English merchant captain, 

1 Jamaica, who alleged that in 

1731 his sloop had been boarded by a Spanish 
giiarda costa, and that, though no proof of 
smuggling had been found, he had been 

tortured, and his ear torn off. The said ear 

some said he had lost it in the pillory— he 
produced in 1738 in the House of Commons 
and so helped to force Walpole into the ‘ War 
oi Jenkins’ Ear’ against Spain in 1739. 
Jenkins was later appointed governor of 
St Helena. 

Liverpool, Earl of, 

JENh^R, (1) Edward (1749-1823), English 
physician, the discoverer of vaccination, was 
born at Berkeley vicarage, Gloucestershire 
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M?y 17. He was apprcniiced to a surgeon 
at Sodbury, in 1770 went to London to study 
under John Hunter, and in 1773 settled at 
Berkeley, where he acquired a large practice. 
In 1775 he began to examine the truth of the 
traditions respecting cow-pox, and became 
convinced that it was efficacious as a protec- 
tion against small-pox. Many investigations 
delayed the actual discovery of the prophy- 
lactic power of vaccination, and the crowning 
experiment was made on May 14, 1796. Yet 
the practice met with violent opposition for 
a year, when over seventy principal physi- 
cians and surgeons in London signed a 
declaration of their entire confidence in it. 
Jenner’s discovery was soon promulgated 
thoughout the civilized world. Honours 
were conferred upon him, and he was elected 
an honorary member of nearly all the learned 
societies of Europe. Parliament voted him 
in 1802 a grant of £10,000, and in 1807 a 
second grant of £20,000. See his Life and 
Correspondence, by J. Baron (1827-38), Life 
by Drewitt (1931), and Bio-bibliography, ed. 
Fanu(1951). , . 

(2) Sir ’William (1815-98), English physi- 
cian, born at Chatham, was educated at 
University College, London, where he was 
professor 1848-79. He became physician in 
ordinary to the Queen in 1862, and to the 
Prince of Wales in 1863 ; was made a baronet 
in 1868, G.C.B., F.R.S., &c. He established 
the difference between typhus and typhoid 
fevers (1851).— His brother, Charles (1810- 
1893), made a large fortune as an Edinburgh 
linen-draper. 

JENNINGS, (1) Herbert Spencer (1868-1947), 
American zoologist, born at Tonica, 111., 
professor of Experimental Zoology (1906) 
and Zoology (1910-38) at Johns Hopkins 
University, wrote the standard work Con- 
tributions to the Study of the Behaviour of the 
Lower Organisms (1919) and investigated 
heredity and variation of micro-organisms. 
He conducted a biological survey of the 
Great Lakes for the U.S. Fish Commission 
in 1902. 

(2) Sarah. See Marlborough. 

JENSEN, yen'-, (1) Adolf (1837-1879), German 
song-writer and composer for the piano, 
born at Kdnigsberg, from 1856 to 1868 was 
a musician successively at Posen, Copenhagen 
and Berlin. 

(2) Georg (1866-1935), Danish silversmith. 
Having worked as a sculptor, he founded his 
silversmithy in Copenhagen in 1904, and 
revived the high artistic traditions of Danish 
silver. 

(3) Johannes Vilhelm (1873-1950), Danish 
novelist, essayist and poet, born at Farso, 
J utland. His native land and its people are 
described in his Himmerlandshistorien (1898— 
1910), but many of his works, such as The 
Forest and Madama d'^Ora (1904), are based 
on his extensive travels in the Far East and 
America. In Den Lange Rejse (190S-22; tr. 
The Long Journey, 1922-24) the journey 
traced, however, is that of man through the 
ages, the three constituent novels being an 
expression of Jensen’s Darwinism. His 
psychological study of Christian II of 
Denmark, Kongens Fald (tr. The Fall of the 
King, 1933), hi short 'prose works, Myter 


(1904-44),lourlccn oi which were translat^^ 
into English as The Waving Rye (19591^ 
his .lyric poelry (I90I-4I), alf 
Vindicate Jensen’s high place in modern 
Scandinavian literature. He was awarded a 
Nobel prize for Literature in 1944. 
by 1.. Ncdcrgaard (1943) and BodeS 
introduction to The Waving Rye. ° ^ 

(4) Wilhelm (1837-191 1), German poet and 
novelist, born at Hciligenhafen in NE 
Holstein, lived much in Munich. 


JEREMIAH (Hcb. Jirmejdhu), the prophet 
son of Hilkiah, the priest, was a nati4 of 
Anathoth, 21' miles NNW. of Jerusalem was 
in Jerusalem during the siege by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and is said to have died a martyr’s 
death atTalipanhcs in Egypt. The Septuagim 
text of his prophecies dilfers very greatly from 
the Massorclic Hebrew. Sec Life byBirmine- 
ham(l956). ^ 


JEROBOAM, -ho'-, the name of two Israelite 
kings: 

Jcrohoiim I (10th cent, n.c.), first king of 
the divided kingdom of Israel, was made by 
Solomon superintendent of the labours and 
taxes exacted from his tribe of Ephraim at 
the construction of the fortifications of Zion. 
The growing disairection towards Solomon 
fostered his ambition ; but he was obliged to 
flee to Egypt. After Solomon’s death he 
headed the successful revolt of the northern 
tribes against Rehoboam, and, as their king, 
established idol shrines at Dan and Bethel to 
wean away his people from the pilgrimages 
to Jerusalem, tie reigned twenty-two years. 

Jeroboam 11 (8th cent, b.c.), son ofJoash, 
thrust back the Syrians, and reconquered 
Ammon and Moab. 

JEROME, St properly Eusebius Sophronius 
Hieronymus (c. 340-420), Christian ascete 
and scholar, was born at Sti-idon on the 
confines of Dalmatia and Pannonia. He 
studied Greek and Latin rhetoric and 
philosophy at Romo, where he was also 
baptized. In 370 ho had settled in Aquileia 
with his friend Rufinus, but went hence to 
the East, and after a dangerous illness at 
Antioch, retired in 374-8 to the desert of 
Chalcis. In 379, ordained priest at Antioch, 
he went to Constantinople, and became 
intimate with Gregory Nazianzen. In 382 
he came on a mission connected with the 
Meletian schism at Antioch to Rome, where 
he became secretary to Pope Damascus, 
and where he attained to groat influence by 
his sanctity, learning and eloquence. Many 
pious persons placed themselves under his 
spiritual direction, of whom the Lady Paula 
and her daughter followed him to the Holy 
Land in 385. He fixed his residence at 
Bethlehem in 386, the Lady Paula founding 
four convents there, one of which was 
governed by Jerome. It was hero that 
Jerome pursued or completed his great 
literary labours and issued the fiery invectives 
against Jovinian, Vigilanlius and the Pela- 
gians, and even against Rufinus and St 
Augustine. He died September 30, 420. His 
letters, treatises polemical and ascetical, 
commentaries on Holy Scripture, and a 
version and revision of former versions of 
the Bible (the Vulgate) were edited by Eras- 
mus (1516). The best editions arc those of 
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the Benedictines (1693-1706) and Vallarsi 
(1734-42). St Jerome was the most learned 
and eloquent of the Latin Fathers. See 
works by E. L. Cutts (1878), Mrs Martin 
(1888), Largent (trans. 1900), Griitzmacher 
(1901-08). 

JEROME BONAPARTE. See Bonaparte. 
JEROME, Jerome Klapka (1859-1927), Eng- 
lish humorous writer, novelist and play- 
wright, born of Hungarian origin at Walsall, 
Staffordshire, and brought up in London. 
Successively a clerk, schoolmaster, reporter, 
actor and journalist, he became joint editor 
of The Idler in 1892 and started his own 
twopenny weekly, To-Day. His magnifi- 
cently ridiculous Three Men in a Boat (1889), 
the account of a boat cruise to Hampton 
Court, has established itself as a modern 
classic of the farcical. Other books include 
The Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow (1889), 
Three Men on the Biimmel (1900), Paul Kelver 
(1902) the morality play, The Passing of the 
Third Floor Back (1907) and his autobiography 
My Life and Times (1926). During the first 
World War he served as an ambulance 
driver. See Life by A. Moss (1929). 

JEROME OF PRAGUE (c. 1365-1416), 

Czech religious reformer, the friend of Hus 
(q.v.), was born at Prague between 1360 and 
1370. Flo studied at Oxford, became a 
convert there to Wycliffc’s doctrines, and 
zealously taught them after his return home 
(1407). The king of Poland employed him to 
reorganize the University of Cracow in 1410; 
the king of Hungary invited him to preach 
before him at Budapest. Jerome entered 
with his whole soul into the contest carried 
on by Hus. When Hus was arrested at 
Constance Jerome hastened to his side to 
defend him, but, being refused a safe-conduct, 
he set out to return to Prague, was arrested 
in Bavaria in April 1415, and was brought 
back to Constance, He recanted, but 
withdrew his recantation, and went to the 
stake May 30, 1416. See works by Helfert 
(1853) and Becker (1858), with others cited at 
Hus. 

JERROLD, Douglas WilUam (1803-57), 
English author, dramatist and wit, was born 
in London, the son of Samuel Jerrold, actor 
and manager. In 1813 he joined the navy as 
a midshiprnan, but on the close of the war 
he started life anew as a printer’s apprentice, 
and in 1819 was a compositor on the Sunday 
Monitor but rose to become its dramatic 
critic. In 1825 he was engaged to write for 
the Coburg Theatre, and from 1829 for the 
Surrey Theatre. He also contributed to a 
number of magazines, including Punch and 
edited the Illuminated Magazine (1843-44), 
Douglas Jerrold' s Shilling Magazine (1845- 
1848), and Douglas Jerrold' s Weekly News- 
paper (1846-48). In 1852 he became editor 
of Lloyd's Weekly Newspaper. A collected 
edition of his works (8 vols.) comprises the 
novels as well as The Story of a Feather, 
Cakes and Ale, Punch's Letters to his Son, 
Punch's Complete Letter-writer, Mrs Caudle's 
Curtain Lectures, Sco., and about half of his 
dramatic works. Other Times (1868) is a 
selection from his political writings in 
tloyd's. See books by his son (1859) and 
grandson (1910, 1918).— The former, William 


JESUS CHRIST 

father as 

play^^ of -y and also wrote novels and 

^7 Vincent (Earl). 

‘ (1860-1943), Danish 
philologist, born at Randers, professor of 
English at Copenhagen, wrote excellent 
books on grammar, and invented an inter- 
national language, No vial. 

JESSE, >^7, (1) Edward (1780-1868), English 
writer, born at Hutton Cranswick vicarage 
Yorkshire, was successively secretary to 
Lord Dartmouth, commissioner of hacknev- 
coaches, and deputy surveyor-general of the 
royal parks and palaces. His books include 
Gleanings in Natural History (1832-35) An 
Angler s Rambles (1836), Scenes and Tales of 
fV/lpy (1844), Anecdotes of Dogs 

nit,}' u "7 Lectures on Natural Historv 
(1861); besides editions of Walton’s Complete 
Angler and White’s Selborne. See Mrs 
Hoiistoun’s Sylvamis Rediviviis (1890). — His 
son, Jlohn Heneage (1815-74), long a clerk in 
the Admiralty, wrote a scries of court 
memoirs, George III (1867) the best. 

(2) Frya Tennyson (1889-1958), English 
novelist, dramatist and editor of several 
volumes of the Notable British Trials series, 
born the great-niece of Tennyson, studied 
painting, but during the first World War took 
up journalism and after it served on Hoover’s 
Relief Commission for Europe. In 1918 she 
married H. M. Harwood (q.v.) the dramatist 
and with him collaborated in a number of 
light plays and a series of war-time letters 
London Front (1940) and While Loudon Burns 
(1942). But she is best known for her novels, 
set in Cornwall, The White Riband (1921), 
Tom Fool (1926), Moonraker (1927), as well as 
A Pin to See a Peepshow (1934) based on the 
Thompson-Bywaters murder case, the col- 
lected poems, The Happy Bride (1920), and 
her remarkable accounts of the trials of 
Madeleine Smith (1927), Timothy Evans and 
John Christie (1958). 

JESUS CHRIST, the founder of Christianity, 
was born ‘ the son of God ’ in Bethlehem, 
Judaea, according to the beautiful accounts 
in St Matthew’s and St Luke’s gospels, the 
first-born child of the Virgin Mary of the 
tribe of Judah and descendant of David and 
wife of Joseph, a carpenter. The birth took 
place in a stable, because on their way to 
Joseph’s home town, Nazareth, in order to 
comply with the regulations for a Roman 
population census, they found ‘ there was 
no room for them at the inn According to 
St^ Matthew, Jesus’s birth took place just 
prior to the demise of Herod the Great 
(4 B.C.), but the Roman census reftrred to 
by St Luke did not take place before a.d. 6. 
The only biographical sources are the four 
gospels of the New Testament of the Bible, 
of which St Mark, containing the recollection 
of Peter, is the oldest, therefore most reliable, 
and it has been estimated that their entire 
compass cover only fifty days in the Life of 
Christ. But he is also mentioned by Tacitus, 
Suetonius and Josephus and in certain anti- 
Christian Hebrew writings of the time. Little 
is written of his early boyhood and manhood. 

He is believed to have followed Joseph’s 
trade of carpentry but at the age of twelve 
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we are told how his astonished mother saw 
him knowledgeably discoursing with the 
scribes, being assured by him that he was 
about his ‘ father’s business But nearly 
eighteen years passed in obscurity, before his 
baptism at the hands of his cousin, John the 
Baptist (q.v.), gave him the first divine 
intimation of his mission. After forty days 
in the wilderness wrestling successfully with 
all manner of temptations, he gathered around 
him twelve disciples and undertook two 
missionary journeys through Galilee culmin- 
ating in the miraculous feeding of the five 
thousand (Mark vi, 30-52), which seen 
through the eyes of Herod, John the Baptist’s 
executioner, had obvious dangerous political 
implications. Furthermore, Jesus’s associa- 
tion with ‘ publicans and sinners his 
apparent flouting of traditional religious 
practices, the performance of miracles on the 
Sabbath, the driving of the money-lenders 
from the temple and the whole tenor of 
his revolutionary Sermon on the Mount 
(Matthew v-vi), that inspiring breviary of 
Christian ethics, emphasizing love, humility, 
meekness and charity, roused the Pharisees. 
Chdst and his disciples sought refuge for a 
while in the Gentile territories of Tyre and 
Sidon, where he secretly revealed himself to 
them as the promised Messiah, and hinted 
beyond their comprehension at his coming 
passion, death and resurrection. According 
to Mark, he returned to Jerusalem in triumph, 
a w'eek before the passover feast, and after 
the famous ‘ Last Supper ’ with his disciples, 
was betrayed by one of them, Judas Iscariot, 
by a kiss and after a hurried trial condemned 
to death by the Sanhedrin. The necessary 
confirmation of the sentence from Pontius 
Pilate, the Roman procurator, was obtained 
on the grounds of political expediency and 
not through any proof of treason implicit in 
any claim to territorial kingship by Christ 
Jesus was given into the hands of the mob 
incited by the Pharisees, and, deserted by his 
mllowers, was crucified early on either 
Friday April 7, 30, or April 3, 33, depending 
on the estimate taken of the duration of his 
ministry. These vary from six months 
(bchv/eitzer) to two years or more. The 
instrument of crucifixion, the cross, became 
the symbol of Christianity. The following 
Sunday, aceprding to all four gospels, the 
di^iples hiding away in an ‘ upper room ’ 
suddenly pok courage through receipt of the 
Holy Ghost and several revelations that 
Christ had risen from the dead ’ and would 
continue his leadership for ever. The history 
ol the church begins here with the Acts of 
the Apostles in the New'’ Testament The 
apostolic succession enshrined in the Roman 
Catholic Church begins with Christ’s public 
declaration to Peter (Matthew xvi, 17-19) 
that on him he will build his church. Roman 
persecutions only served to strengthen her 
In the 4th century at Niceae, Christian 
theologians incorporated Platonic meta- 
^^^^/^®ology. Roman empires 
became christianized but 
with distinctive liturgies formally separating 
in the nth century although the Nicene 
creed serves as a basis for both Rome 
until the 16th century was the hub of western 


jewel 

Christianity when the rclbrmatorv mnvpn, . 
of Calvlu, Luther and Knox “liUd lo® S 
nationalism, split the western church inM ? 
increasing number of sects, depcndina f ^ 
their individual authority on nZt h J 
interpretations of the Now Tcstaiiient bm 
all un.tcd in their opposition to Lm 
supremacy. But a growing movement fo 
church reunion was initialed at the hemnn 
of the 20 th century. Sec Lives by W San j- 
(1907), J. Klausner (1925), B. W & 
(1928), F. C. Burkitt (1932), M. GofiueH?r 
1933), R. Bultmann (Lr. 1934), C. Guhni^eber; 
(tr. 1935), M. Dibclius (1939), C j 
(1941), J. W. Boman (1943), W 
(1943), studies of Christ’s leaking by A n 
Wilder (1939), W. A. Curtis (1943)^ T F 
Gla^on (1945), G. S. Duncan (1948) of 
the Gospels by B. S. Easton (1928), V Tavlnr 
(1933), M. Dibelius (tr. 1934), C H Dhk 
0935, 1938), R. Otto (tr. 1938) W. A Curds 
(1943), T. F. Glasson, ( 19 ^ 

and critical studies by A. Schweitzer T/d 

FoT// (tr. 2nd’edn 

1911), and J. Danielou (tr. 1958). 

JEVONS, William Stanley (1835-82), English 
economist and logician, the son-in-law of 
Edward Taylor (q.v.), born in Liverpool 
studied chemistry and metallurgy at Univer- 
sity College, London, and became assaver 
to the Mint at Sydney, Australia (1854-59) 
He then returned to England and studied 
logic under Dc Morgan at London and in 
1866 became proicssor of Logic at Owen’s 
College, Manchester, and in 1876 professor 
ot Political Economy at London. He intro- 
duced mathematical methods into economics 
was one of the iu-st to use the concept of final 
or marginal utility as opposed to the classical 
cost of production theories and wrote Theory 
of Folitical Economy (1871) and the posthum- 
ous Principles of Economics (1905). He also 
wrote an important practical paper, Investi- 
gatnms in Currency and Finance (1884). In 
his Pure Logic and other Minor [Vorks (1890) 
he wrongly deplored Boole’s extensive use of 
algebraic methods in his calculus of classes, 
attacked Mill’s inductive logic and expounded 
alternatives in The Principles of Science (1874), 
but is chiefly remembered for his introduc- 
tory text-book, in Logic (1870), A 

professorship in political economy at 
Manchester was endowed in his memory. 

Liters and Journals (1886), and W. Mays 

E* Henry, Jevons and Logic in the 
journal. Mind (1953). 

John (1522-71), English divine, a 
mtner of English Protestantism, born at 
Berrynarbor near Ilfracombe, was educated 
at Barnst^le and at Merton and Corpus 
Colleges, Oxford. He was admitted B.A. 
in 1540, and early imbibed Reformed doc- 
Mary’s accession ho went abroad 
(Frankfurt, Strasbourg, Zurich, Padua), but 
was appointed Bishop of Salisbury by 
Elizabeth in 1559, His controversial ability 
soon him one of the foremost church- 

men of his age, as in his Apologia Ecclesiae 
Anglicanae (1562) against Rome. A collected 
edition of his works was published in 1609, 
(Parker Soc. 1845-50) and 
n Eae Life of him by Le Bas 

(lo35). 
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TEWETT, Sara Orne (1849-1909), American 
novelist, born at South Berwick, Maine, 
wrote The Country of the Pointed Firs (1896) 
and other novels and stories based on the 
provincial life of her state. See Life by F. O. 

JEWSBURy/^Ger^^dine Endsor (1812-80), 
English novelist, was born at Measham, 
Derbyshire, and from 1854 lived at Chelsea, 
to be near the Carlyles. See her Letters to 
Mrs Carlyle, edited by Mrs Ireland (1892).— 
Her sister, Maria Jane (1800-33), wrote 

JEX-S-AKE, Sophia (1840-1912), English 
nioneer of medical education for women, 
Sster of Thomas William (1832-1915), head- 
master of Rugby and dean of Wells, was 
bom at Hastings, studied at Queen’s College 
for Women, London, and became a tutor in 
mathematics there (1859-61). From 1865 
she studied medicine in New York under 
Elizabeth Blackwell (q.v.), but since English 
medical schools were closed to women, could 
not continue her studies on return. She 
fought her way into Edinburgh University, 
however, where with five other women she 
was allowed to matriculate in 1869, but the 
university authorities reversed their decision 
in 1873. She waged a public campaign 
in London, opened the London School of 
Medicine for Women in 1874 and in 1876 
won her campaign when medical examiners 
were permitted by law to examine women 
students. In 1886 she founded a medical 
school in Edinburgh, where from 1894 
women were finally allowed to graduate in 
medicine. See Life by M. Todd (1918). 

JEZREEL, James Jershom, the name assumed 
by an ex-private, James White (1840-85), 
foimder of the Southcottian sub-sect of 
‘ Jezreelites ’, their headquarters Gillingham 
near Chatham, who believed that Christ 
redeemed by his death only souls and that 
the body can only be saved by the law. 

JHERING, Rudolf von, yayr'ing (1818-92), 
German jurist who founded a school of 
jurisprudence based on teleological principles 
rather than precedent, was bom at Aurich, 
and died at Gottingen. See Life by Merkel 
(Jena 1893). ^ ^ . 

JIMENEZ, hee-may'neth, (1) Francisco. See 
XlMENES. ^ . 

(2) Juan Ramdn (1881-1958) Spanish lyric 
poet, born at Moguer, Huelva, which he 
made famous by his delightful story of the 
young poet and his donkey, Platero y Yo 
(1914; trans. 1956), one of the classics of 
modern Spanish litera.ture, abandoned his 
law studies and settled in Madrid- His early 
poetry, impressionistic and rich in evocative 
imagery and sound, echoed that of Verlaine. 
Almas de Violeta (1901), Arias Tristes (1903) 
and Sardines Lefanos (1905) belong to this 
period. With El Silencio de Oro (1922) there 
came a mood of optimism and a zest for 
experimentation with styles and rhy thins. In 
1936 he left Spain because of the Civil War 
and settled in Florida. In his last period he 
emerges as a major poet, treating the major 
themes of life in novel sounds, illusions and 
styles in a subtly spun vers libre. In 1956, the 
year he was awarded the Nobel prize, a 
pilgrimage of poets riding on donkeys went 

23 


to a small village near Moguer as a &^ure of 
homage. See the anthology of hitSoems, 
trans. J. B. Trend (1957). 

JINNAH, Mohammed Ali (1 876-1948), ''^1‘akis- 
tani statesman, bom December 25 in Kai^^^ 
studied at Bombay and Lincoln’s 
London, and was called to the bar in 1897. 
He obtained a large practice in Bombay, in 
1910 was elected to the Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council and already a member of the Indian 
National Congress in 1913 joined the Indian 
Muslim League and as its president brought 
about peaceful co-existence between it and 
the Congress party through the ‘ Lucknow 
Pact’ (1916). Although he supported the 
efforts of Congress to boycott the Simon 
Commission (1928), he opposed Gandhi’s 
civil disobedience policy and, resigning from 
the Congress party, which he believed to be 
exclusively fostering Hindu interests, con- 
tinued to advocate his ‘ fourteen points ’ 
safeguarding Moslem minorities at the 
London Round Table Conference (1931). 
By 1940 he was strongly advocating separate 
statehood for the Moslems and he stubbornly 
resisted all British efforts, such as the Cripps 
mission (1942) and Gandhi’s statesmanlike 
overtures (1944), to save Indian unity. Thus 
on August 15, 1947, the Dominion of Pakistan 
came into existence and Jinnah, Quaid-i-Azam 
* Great Leader ’, became its first governor- 
general and had to contend with the con- 
sequences of the new political division, the 
refugee problem, the communal riots in 
Punjab and the fighting in Kashmir. See 
Life by H. Bolitho (1954). 

JOACHIM, Joseph, yd'aKMAm (1831-1907), 
Hungarian violinist and composer, bom at 
Kittsee near Pressburg, first appeared in 
London in 1844. In 1869 he became director 
of the Berlin Conservatorium, composed 
three violin concertos and overtures to 
Hamlet and Henry IV, See Life by Moser 
(1910) and his Letters. 

JOACHIM OF FLORIS, jo'e-kim (c. 1145- 
c. 1202), Italian mystic, born in Calabria, 
became in 1177 abbot of the Cistercian 
monastery of Corazzo and later founded a 
stricter order, Ordo Florensis, at San 
Giovanni in Fiore, which was absorbed by 
the Cistercians in 1505. His mystical inter- 
pretation of history, based on historical 
parallels or ‘ concordances ’ between the 
history of the Jewish people and that of the 
church, was grouped into three ages, each 
corresponding to a member of the Trinity, 
the last, that of the Spirit, which was to usher 
in perfect liberty to commence in 1260. This 
mystical historicism was widely accepted 
although condemned by the Lateran council 
in 1215, but lost influence, unlike the modern 
historicisms of Hegel and Marx, when its 
prophecies did not come to pass. See studies 
by H. Grundmann (1927), J. Huck (1938) 
and L. Tondelli, 11 Libro delle figure (1940). 
JOAD, Cyril Edwin Mitchinson (1891-1953), 
English controversialist and popularizer of 
philosophy, educated at Blundell’s School 
and Balliol College, Oxford, was a civil 
servant from 1914 to 1930, when he became 
reader and head of the philosophy depart- 
ment at Birkbeck College, London. Guide 
to Philosophy (1936) and Guide to the Philo- 
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sophy of Morals and Politics (1938) are 
possibly the best of his 47 highly personal 
books, written in the manner of Shavian 
prefaces, revealing the great talent for 
exposition of this Bohemian, Fabian refor- 
mer, ‘ anti-ugly * lover of the countryside, 
pacifist, anti-Victorian and until his last 
work, Recovery of Belief (1952), fashionable 
atheist. He upset academic circles by using 
the title of professor in journalism, by going 
up a lone alley resurrecting a version of 
philosophical realism in Matter^ Life and 
Value (1929) and by throwing only quasi- 
philosophical stones at Professor Ayer in his 
Critique of Logical Positivism (1950), But 
his one concession to linguistic phiiosoi;»hy 
was his highly successful B.B.C, Brains 
Trust gimmick, ‘It all depends what you 
mean by . . which prompted Max Beer- 
bohm’s reference to ‘ the agile, mellifluous 
and quodlibetarian load See his The 
Testament of Load (1937) and The Book of Load 
(1942). 

JOAN. See Edward the Black Prince. 
JOAN, or Joanna, of Navarre (c. 1370-1437), 
married in 1386 the Duke of Brittany, and in 
1403 Henry IV of England. 

JOAN OF ARC, St, Fr. Jeanne d’Arc (c. 1412- 
1431), French patriot and martyr, one of the 
most remarkable women of all time, was 
born the daughter of well-off peasants at 
Domremy, a hamlet on the borders of 
Lorraine and Champagne, January 6. The 
English over-ran the area in 1421 and in 
1424 withdrew. Joan received no formal 
education but was richly endowed with an 
argumentative nature and shrewd common 
sense. At the age of thirteen she thought she 
heard the voices of St Michael, St Catherine 
and St Margaret bidding her rescue the Paris 
region from English domination. She 
presented herself before the local commander, 
Robert de Baudricourt, and persuaded him, 
after he had had her exorcised, to take her 
across English-occupied territory to the 
dauphin at Chinon, which they reached 
March 6, 1429. She, according to legend, 
was called into a gathering of courtiers, 
among them the dauphin in disguise, and her 
success in identifying him at once was inter- 
preted as divine confirmation of his previously 
doubted legitimacy and claims to the throne. 
She was equally successful in an ecclesiastical 
examination to which she was subjected at 
Poitiers and was consequently allowed to 
join the army assembled at Blois for the 
relief of Orleans. Clad in a suit of white 
armour and flying her own standard, she 
entered Orleans with an advance guard on 
April 29 and by May 8 forced the English to 
raise the siege and retire in June from the 
principal strongholds on the Loire. To put 
further heart into the French resistance, she 
took the dauphin with an army of 12,000 
mrough English-held territory to be crowned 
Charles VII in Rheims cathedral on July 17 
1429. She then found it extremely difficult 
to persuade him to imdertake further military 
exploits, especially the relief of Paris. At 
last she set out on her own to relieve Com- 
piegne from the Burgundians, was captured 
m a sortie and sold to the English by John 
of Luxembourg for 10,000 crowns. She was 


JOBL 

put on trial (February 21-May 17 143n f. 
heresy and sorcery by an ecclesiastical conn 
of the Inquisition, presided over by PierS 
Cauchon, Bishop of Beauvais. Considerhe 
the political and religious implications, thf 

trial was fair if judged by such modern 
equivalents as the Russian purge trials of Z 
;30s and McCarthy’s un-American activities 
investigations. Most of the facts concern^ 
Joan’s life available arc those preserved if 
the records of the trial. She was found guiitv 
taken out to the churchyard of St Ouen 
May 24 to be burnt, but at the last momem 
broke down and made a wild recantation 
This she later abjured and suffered he^ 
martyrdom at the stake in the market-nlari 
of Rouen on May 30, faithful to her ‘ voices ’ 
1456, m order to strengthen the validity of 
Charles VII s coronation, the trial wai 
declared irregular. In 1904 she was desig- 
nated Venerable, declared Blessed in 1908 
and finally canonized in 1920. She was 
neither beautiful nor cultivated. Belief in 
her divine mission made her flout military 
advice— in the end disastrously, but she 
rallied her countrymen, halted the English 
ascendancy in France for ever and was one 
of the first in history to die for a Christian 
inspired concept of nationalism. See Life 
by Anatole France (trails. 1909) and studies 
by A. Lang (1908), J. M. Robertson (1926) 
account of the trial by W. P. Barrett (1931) 

Bernard Shaw 

(1924) and E. Garnett (1931). 

pope, a fictitious personage long 
believed to have been, as John VII pone 
(855-58). One legend has it that she was 
born at Mainz, the daughter of English 
parents, and so well educated by her lover 
that she in due time became cardinal and 
pope. Her reign was said to have ended 
abruptly when she died on giving birth to a 
child during a papal procession between 
St Peter s and the Lateran, a route since 
avoided on such occasions. 

JO ASH. See Athaliah. 

JOB. The Book of Job was regarded by the 
Jews as strictly historical. In the Christian 
Church the view gradually obtained currency 
either that it contained history poetically 
^eated, or was simply a religious poem. 
Elihus speeches (xxxii-xxxvii) are believed 
to be a later insertion. Job is assumed to 
have lived in the Patriarchal period, but the 
internal evidence points to the exile as the 
date of the book. See studies by C. J. Ball 
(1922) and W. B. Stevenson (1947). 

JOCELIN DE BRAKELOND (c. 1155-1215), 
a Benedictine monk at Bury St Edmunds, 
wrote a domestic chronicle of his abbey from 
n73 to 1202. The Chronica inspired Carlyle’s 
Past and Present. 

JODELLE, fetieiuie, zhd~del (1532—73), French 
poet and dramatist, the only Parisian member 
m the PUiade, wrote the first French tragedy 
CUopatre captive (1552), also two comedies. 
(mO) Bistoire de la PUiade 

JODL, Alfred, yo’dT (1890-1946), German 
soldier, nephew of the philosopher FrieMch 
Jodi (1849-1914), born at Aachen, was an 
artillery subaltern in World War I and rose 
to the rank of General of Artillery in 1940. 
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Salome, daughter of Herodias. See Life by 
J. Steinmann tr. M. Boyes (1958). 


JOFFRE 

For the remainder o World War II he was 
t'hp- ■nlannins genius of the Cjerman High 

rnmmtnd and Hitler’s chief adviser. He JOHN OF BEVERLEY, St (d. 721), born at 
?rtT!demned the anti-Hitler plot (1944), UnrtrAr. riAVAriAx, ir, 

coSnXd terror bombing of English cities 
and signed orders to shoot commandos and 
nrisoners of war. From Januag^ 1945 he 
was Chief of the Operations Staff. He was 
found guilty of war crimes on all four counts 
at Nuremberg (1946) and executed. A 
Munich denazification court posthumously 
exonerated him on charges of being a major 
offender’ in 1953. . 

TOFFRE, Joseph Jacques Cesaire, zhqf r 
0852-1931), French general, was born at 
Rivesaltes, entered the army in 1870, and 
^se to be French chief of staff (1914) and 
commander-in-chief (1915). Silent, patient 
mathematical, he carried put a p^icy of 
attrition or ‘ nibbling against the German 
invaders of France. He was promoted 


Cherry Burton near Beverley, in 687 became 
Bishop of Hexham, in 705 of York, and died 
at Beverley. 

JOHN, St, Chrysostom. See Chrysostom. 

JOHN OF THE CROSS, St (1542-91), 
founder with St Teresa of the Discalced 
Carmelites, was bom Juan de Yepis y 
Alvarez at Fontiveros, Avila, accompanied 
St Teresa to Valladolid, where he lived an 
extreme aesthete’s life in a hovel until she 
appointed him to a convent in Avila, where 
he was arrested (1577), imprisoned at Toledo, 
escaped (1578) and lived in illness at the 
monastery of Ubeda. He was canonized in 
1726. See his Works, tr. Allison Peers 
(1934), who also wrote a Life (1954), study 
by McNabb (1955) and Life by Crisogono de 
Jesus, tr. K. Pond (1959). 


of France in 1916, in 1917 became JOHN OF DAMASCUS, St, or Chrysor- 


prSident of the Allied War Council, in 1918 
was elected to the academic fran^aise, and 
awarded the O.M. in 1919. See study by 
C Dawbum (1916) and Life by G. Hanotaux 
and J. G. A. Fabry (1921). 

JOHANNES SECUNDUS, Jan Everts, or 
Everaerts (1511-36), Latin poet, born at The 
Hague, studied law at Bourges, and was 
secretary to the archbishop of Toledo, the 
bishop of Utrecht, and the emperor Charles V . 
His famous work is Basia. 

JOHANNES VON SAAZ (c. 1350-1415), 
German author, born at Schiittwa, wrote 
Der Ackermann aus Bdhmen (c. 1400), a 
classic piece of German prose in which 
the author arraigns Death for the loss ot 
his wife, Margarete, before the heavenly 

JOHANNSEN, Willielm Ludwig (1857-1927), 
Danish botanist and geneticist, pioneered 
experimental genetics by his experiments 
with Princess beans which led to the pure-line 
theory. 

JOHN, St, one of the twelve apostles, son 
of Zebedee and younger brother of James, 
was a Galilean fisherman, probably a native 
of Bethsaida. Some have thought that his 
mother was Salome, who may have been the 
sister of the mother of Jesus. Early tradition 
represents him as having been slain by the 
Jews, like his brother James. But from the 
time of Justin (c. 150) he has been identified 
with the author of the Apocalypse, and 
from that of Irenaeus (c, 175) he has been 
represented as spending his closing years at 
Ephesus, and dying there at an advanced age, 
after having written the Apocalypse, the 
Gospel and the three Epistles which bear his 
name. There are various theories of the 
authorship of these works. There are 
expository works on the Johannine writings 
by J. E. Carpenter (1927), W. F. Howard 
(1943 and 1945) and C- H. Dodd (1946). 
JOHN THE BAPTIST, St (fl. c. 27), the 
forerunner of Christ, was the son of the 
priest Zacharias and Elizabeth, the cousin of 
Mary, the mother of Jesus. He baptized 
and preached repentance and forgiveness of 
sins, denounced Herod Amtipas for taking 
Herodias, his brother Philip’s wife, and was 
imprisoned and executed at the request of 


rhoas (c. 676-c, 754), Greek theologian and 
hymn-writer of the Eastern Church, was 
bom at Damascus, and carefully educated 
by the learned Italian monk Cosmas. He 
replied to the iconoclastic measures of Leo 
the Isaurian with two addresses in which he 
vigorously defended image- worship. His 
later years were spent in a monastery near 
Jerusalem. There, ordained a priest, he 
wrote his hymns, an encyclopaedia of 
Christian theology, treatises against super- 
stitions, Jacobite and Monophysite heretics, 
homilies, and Barlaam and Joasaph^ now 
known to be a disguised version of the life of 
Buddha. His works are included in Migne’s 
Patrologia (1864). See Neale, Hymns of the 
Eastern Church (1870) and Lives by J. Langen 
(1879), J. H- Lupton (1882), E. Gilson, La 
Philosophie au moyen dge (1944). 

JOHN OF NEPOMUK, St (c. 1330-93), 
patron saint of Bohemia, was bom at Pomuk 
near Pilsen, studied at Prague, and became 
confessor to Sophia, wife of Wenceslaus IV. 
For refusing to betray to this monarch the 
confession of the queen John was put to the 
torture, then flung into the Moldau. In 1729 
he was canonized. By some historians two 
personages of the same name are enumerated 
— one, the martyr of the confessional; the 
other, a victim to the simoniacal tyranny of 
Wenceslaus. See Wratislaw’s Life of St John 
Nepomucen (1873), and works by A. L. Frind 
(Prague rev. ed. 1929) J. Weisskopf (Vienna 
1931). 

JOHN, the name of twenty-one popes and 
two antipopes XVI or XVII (997-8) and 
XXIII, the former included in the papal 
numbering, which erroneously contained a 
fictitious John XV who was thought to have 
ruled for a few weeks immediately prior to 
the true John XV (985-96). The following 
are noteworthy: ^ ^ ^ ^ 

John xn, pope (955-64), the grandson of 
Marozia, was elected pope by the dominant 
party when only eighteen. The Emperor 
Otto in 963 in a synod of the clergy caused 
sentence of deposition for scandalous life to 
be pronounced against him, and Leo VIII 
to be elected in his stead. John drove out 
Leo next year; but he died prematurely in 
debauchery. 
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John XXII, pope (1316-34), one of the 
most celebrated of the popes of Avignon, was 
born at Cahors in 1244, and elected in 1316. 
Attempting to carry out the policy of Gregory 
VII, he interposed his authority in the contest 
for the imperial crown between Louis of 
Bavaria and Frederick of Austria, supporting 
the latter and excommunicating his rival. 
A long contest ensued both in Germany and 
Italy, where the Guelph or papal party was 
represented by Robert, king of Naples, and 
the Ghibelline by Frederick of Sicily. The 
latter was also excommunicated by John; 
but in 1327 Louis entered Italy, and, crowned 
at Milan with the crown of Lombardy, 
advanced upon Rome, expelled the papal 
legate, and was crowned emperor by two 
Lombard bishops. He now caused the pope 
to be deposed on a charge of heresy and 
breach of fealty, When Louis returned to 
Germany, Guelphic predominance at Rome 
was restored; but John died at Avignon in 
1334, having accumulated a vast treasure. 

John XXin, antipope (1410-15), a 
Neapolitan noble, born c- 1370, a cardinal 
who was recognized throughout most of 
Europe as the successor of Alexander V, 
having been elected by the Alexandrian 
faction in 1410. He convened the council 
of Constance, but was deposed in 141 5 for his 
excesses, yet re-appointed cardinal. 

John XXIII, pope (1958- ), born Angelo 
Giuseppe Roncalli, the son of a peasant at 
Sotto il Monte near Bergamo in northern 
Italy, in 1881. Ordained in 1904, he served 
as sergeant in the medical corps and as 
chaplain in the first World War and sub- 
sequently as apostolic delegate to Bulgaria, 
Turkey and Greece. In 1944 he became the 
first Papal Nuncio to liberated France and 
championed the controversial system of 
worker-priests. Patriarch of Venice in 1953, 
he was elected pope in October 1958 on the 
twelfth ballot. He convened the 21st 
oecumenical council in order to seek unity 
between the various Christian sects and 
broke with tradition by leaving the Vatican 
for short visits to hospitals and prisons in 
Rome. See popular Life by A. Lazzarini 
(trans. 1959). 

JOHN, surnamed Lackland (1167-1216), king 
of England, youngest son of Henry II, was 
bom at Oxford, December 24. His father 
sent him to Ireland as governor in 1185, but 
his misconduct soon compelled his recall. 
He attempted to seize the crown during 
King Richard’s captivity in Austria; but he 
was pardoned and nominated his successor 
by his brother on his deathbed. John was 
crowned at Westminster, May 27, 1199, 
although Arthur (q.v.), son of John’s elder 
brother Geoffrey, was the rightful heir. On 
the Continent Arthur was acknowledged and 
his claims were supported by Philip of France, 
whom, however, in May 1200 John succeeded 
in buying off. In the same year he obtained 
a divorce from his cousin Hawisa of Glouces- 
ter, and married Isabel of Angoul6me. In 
the war in France Arthur was taken prisoner, 
and before Easter 1203 was murdered by 
John’s orders. Philip at once marched 
against John, and captured city after city 
until by March 1204 only a portion of 


Aquitaine was left to John. In 1205 John 
entered on his quarrel with the church 
occasion being a disputed election to’ thp 
archbishopric of Canterbury. In 
Innocent HI consecrated Stephen Lanatnn 
an English cardinal, and John declined tn 
receive him. In 1208 the kingdZ 
placed under an interdict. John retaliatS 
by confiscating the property of the clerS 
who obeyed the interdict, and banished the 
bishops. He compelled the Scots king 
William the Lyon, who had joined hii 
enemies, to do him homage (1209), put 
a rebellion in Ireland (1210), arid subdJS 
Llewellyn, the independent prince of Waiec 
(1212). Meanwhile he had been excom 
municated (1209), and, in 1212, the none 
issued a bull deposing him, Philip beins 
charged with the execution of the sentence^ 
John, finding his position untenable was 
compelled to make abject submission to 
Rome, agreeing (May 1213) to hold his 
kingdom as a fief of the papacy, and to pay a 
thousand marks yearly as tribute. Philio 
disappointed, turned his forces against 
Flanders; but the French fleet was surprised 
at Damme by the English, 300 vessels beine 
captured, and 100 burned. In 1214 John 
made a campaign in Poitou, but it turned out 
ill, and he returned to enter on the struggle 
with his subjects. A demand by the barons 
clergy, and people that John should keep 
his oath and restore the laws of Henry I was 
scornfully rejected. Preparations for war 
began on both sides. The army of the barons 
assembled at Stamford and marched to 
London; they met the king at Runnymede 
and on June 15, 1215, was signed the Great 
Charter (Magna Carta), the basis of the 
English constitution. In August the pope 
annulled the charter, and the war broke out 
again. The first successes were all on the 
side of John, until the barons called over the 
French Dauphin to be their leader. Louis 
landed in May 1216, and John’s fortunes had 
become desperate, when he died at Newark, 
October 19. His reign, however, saw im- 
provements in the civil administration, the 
exchequer and the law courts. Royal 
charters were granted to towns and English 
local government introduced into Ireland. 
See Life by K. Norgatc (1902) and study of 
his reign by Painter (1949). 

JOHN II (1319-64), king of France, succeeded 
his father, Philip VI, m 1350. In 1356 he 
was taken prisoner by Edward the Black 
Prince at Poitiers and carried to England. 
After the treaty of Bretigny (1360) he 
returned home, leaving his second son, the 
Duke of Anjou, as a hostage; and when the 
duke broke his parole, and escaped (1363), 
John chivalrously returned to London, and 
died there. 

JOHN (1296-1346), the blind king of Bohemia, 
son of Count Henry HI of Luxemburg (after- 
wards the Emperor Henry VII). Having 
married (1310) the heiress of Bohemia, he 
was crowned king in 1311. In the struggle 
between Austria and Bavaria for the imperial 
crown he gained a victory for the Bavarians 
at Miihldorf in 1322. In 1333-35 he was 
warring in Italy for the Guelph party. In 
1334 he married a Bourbon, became an ally 
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of the French king, and fell at Crecy August 
% 1346, and his motto Ich Dien, ‘ I serve , 
was adopted by the Black Prince, m respect 
his father, Edward HI, who commanded 
the English army in the battle. John had 
hpen blind since 1340. 

toHN ni (1624-96), king of Poland, was the 
so^f James Sobikki, castellan of pacpw. 
After the defeat of the Poles by the Russi^s 
at Pilawiecz, John took up arms. On 
November 11, 1673, he defeated the Turks 
at Choczim, and was elected king of Poland, 
Mav 21 1674. When the Turks besieged 

Vienna in 1683, John hastened thither and 
raised the siege by a great victory on Sep- 
tember 12. His subsequent undertakings 
asainst the Turks were not equally success- 
ful. See French Life by Salvandy (6th ed. 

(1) Augustus (1878- ), British 

'^Sr, born at Tenby, studied at the Slade 
(1896-99) with his sister Gwen (see below), 
and in Paris, and made an early reputation 
for himself by his etchings (1900-14). 
Although a considerable draughtsman, John 
had no special predilection for pure design; 
Wyndham Lewis had described him as 
‘ a great man of action into whose hands 
the fairies stuck a brush instead of a sword . 
John’s favourite themes were gipsies, fishing 
folk and wild, lovely, yet naturally regal 
women, as in Lyric Fantasy .(1913, private). 
In his portraits of women, including many 
of his wife Dorelia, he is concerned more 
with unique items of individual beauty or 
dignity than with portrayal of character, as 
for example the beautifully caught posture of 
the scarlet-gowned cellist Madame Suggia 
(1923 Tate). But character he could 
Dortray, as the studies of Shaw (c. 1914), 
thomas Hardy (1923, both FitzwiUiam, 
Cambridge) and Dylan Thomas (Cardiff) 
amply testify. His best purely formal 
portrait is Judge Dowdall as Lord Mayor of 
Liverpool (1908-09, Melbourne). He also 
had a Jimson-like passion for murals. His 
study for a Canadian War Memorial was 
never translated into full-size reality, but 
there is the magnificent Galway (1916) in the 
Tate. He was elected R.A. in 1928, resigned 
in 1938 and was re-elected in 1940. He was 
awarded the O.M. in 1942. See his auto- 
biography Chiaroscuro (1952) and studies by 
A. Bertram (1923), J. Rothenstein (1944) and 
Fifty-Two Drawings, intro. Lord David Cecil 
(1957). His sister, Gwen (1876-1939), 
settled at Meudon, France, where, with 
intimate friendships with Rodin, Rilke and 
the philosopher Maritain, she became a 
Catholic and painted striking, sad-faced 
pictures of nuns, orphan children, cats and 
her sister-in-law, Dorelia. Young Woman 
holding a Black Cat is in the Tate, London. 

(2) Otto, y5n (1909- ), West German 
ex-security chief and defendant in the most 
curious post-war treason case, was chief legal 
adviser to the German civil aviation company 
Lufthansa. In 1944 he played, with his brother 
Hans, a prominent rdle in the abortive anti- 
Hitler plot of July 20, after which he made 
good his escape to Britain via Spain and 
worked for the British Psychological Warfare 
Executive. At the end of the war, he joined 


a London legal firm and appeared as a 
prosecution witness in the Nuremberg and 
von Manstein trials. In 1950 he was appoin- 
ted with strong American and British support 
to the newly formed West German Office for 
the protection of the constitution. His sensi- 
tivity against former Nazi influence in post- 
war German political life earned him the 
enmity of Adenauer and the minister of the 
Interior, Schroder. Attending the annual 
commemorative ceremony of July 20 in West 
Berlin in 1954, he mysteriously disappeared 
and later broadcast for the East German 
Communists. In December 1956 he returned 
to the West, was arrested, tried, and sentenced 
to four years’ hard labour for treasonable 
falsification and conspiracy. John’s case 
was that he was drugged by a friend, a 
wealthy Communist-sympathizing doctor in 
West Berlin, Wohlgemuth, and driven to 
the Communist sector where he was held a 
prisoner and forced to make broadcasts until 
he managed to escape. See W. Frischauer, 
The Man Who Came Back (1958). 

JOHN OF AUSTRIA (1547-78), Spanish 
soldier, natural son of the Emperor Charles V 
and Barbara Blomberg of Ratisbon, was bom 
at Ratisbon. He was early brought to Spain, 
and after the death of his father was acknow- 
ledged by his half-brother Philip II. In 1570 
he was sent with an army against the Moors 
in Granada, whom he completely rooted out 
of the country. On October 7, 1571, with 
the fleets of Spain, the pope and Venice, he 
defeated the Turks in the great sea-fight of 
Lepanto. In 1573 he took Tunis, and 
conceived the scheme of forming a kingdom 
for himself. But Philip, jealous of this 
design, sent him to Milan, and in 1576 as 
viceroy to the Netherlands. He sought to 
win the favour of the people by imldness; 
hard pressed for a time by William the 
Silent, he with the help of Parma’s troops 
won the victory of Gembloux in 1577. Don 
John died at Namur, perhaps poisoned. See 
monographs by Sir W. Stirling-Maxwell 
h883) and L. Coloma (1912). 

JOHN OF GAUNT (1340-99), Duke of 
Lancaster, fourth son of Edward III, was 
born at Ghent (Fr. Gand). In 1359 he mamed 
his cousin, Blanche of Lancaster, and was 
created duke in 1362. She died in 1369, and 
in 1372 he married Constance, daughter of 
Pedro the Cruel of Castile, and assumed the 
title of king of Castile, though he failed by 
his expeditions to oust his rival, Henry ol 
Trastamare. Before his father’s death John 
became the most infliuential personage in the 
realm, and was thought to be aiming at the 
crown. He opposed the clergy and protected 
Wycliffe. Young King Richard, distrusting 
him, sent him in 1386 on another attempt to 
secure the crown of Castile; and this time he 
secured a treaty for the marriage of his 
daughter Catharine to the future king of 
Castile. After his return to England (1389) 
he reconciled Richard to his (John’s) brother, 
the Duke of Gloucester, and by Richard was 
made Duke of Aquitaine, and sent on several 
embassies to France- On his second wife s 
death he had married in 1396 his mistress, 
Catharine Swynford, by whom he had toee 
sons, legitimated in 1397; from the eldest 
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descended Henry VIII. See work by Armi- 
tage Smith (1904). 

JOHN OF LEYDEN (1509-36), Dutch 
Anabaptist, bom Beuckelszoon, Beuckels or 
Bockhold at Leyden, wandered about for 
some time as a journeyman tailor, then 
settled in his native city as merchant and 
inn-keeper, and became noted as an orator. 
Turning Anabaptist, he in 1534 came to 
Munster, and, succeeding Matthiesen as 
head of the Anabaptists, set up a ‘ kingdom 
of Zion with polygamy and community of 
goods. In June 1535 the city was taken by 
file Bishop of Munster; and John and his 
accomplices were tortured to death. See 
Baring Gould’s Historic Oddities (2nd series, 
1890). 

JOHN OF SALISBURY (c. 1 1 1 5-80), English 
scholar and divine, bora at Salisbury, studied 
at Paris, and was clerk of Pope Eugenius III. 
In 1176 he became bishop of Chartres. One 
of the most learned classical writers of the 
middle ages, he died in 1 180. He wrote lives 
of Becket and Anselm, Polycraticus (ed. 
Webb 1909), on church and state diplomacy, 
Metalogicon (ed. Webb 1929), a study of 
logic and Aristotelian philosophy, Entheticus^ 
Historia Pontificalis (ed. Poole 1927), and 
Letters. See studies by Schaarschmidt 

» and Webb (1929). 

OF TREVISA (1326-1412), Cornish 
translator of Higden, Glanville and Bartholo- 
maeus Anglicus, was a fellow of Exeter and 
Queen’s colleges, Oxford, and vicar of 
Berkeley and canon of Westbury (probably 
Westbury-on-Trym). 

JOHNS HOPKINS, See Hopkins (6). 
JOHNSON, (1) Amy (1903-41), English 
airwoman, bom at IGngston-upon-Hull, 
graduated at Sheffield and became a secretary 
in London with aviation as a hobby. She 
was the first woman to be granted an Air 
Ministry’s ground engineer’s licence, and in 
May 1930 flew solo from England to Aus- 
tralia, breaking the record as far as Karachi. 
She crash-landed at Brisbane and was piloted 
to Sydney by James MoUison (q.v,), whom 
she married in 1932 and whose flying record 
to Cape Town she broke in the same year. 
In 1931 she had broken the record for the 
route to Japan via Siberia. In 1933 they 
both flew to New York via Newfoundland, 
but failed at the end for lack of petrol. 
Further record flights by her include one to 
Karachi (1934) with her husband and the 
return flight to the Cape (1936). In 1938 her 
mamage was dissolved and she resumed her 
maiden name. She joined the Air Transport 
Auxiliary in 1939 and was drowned after 
baling out over the Thames estuary, January 
5, 1941. She was appointed C.B.E. (1930) 
and received many awards, including the 
SeCTave trophy (1933) and the president’s 
Smdi^medal ,of the Society of Engineers 

(2) Andrew (1808-75), 17th president of 
the United States, was bom of humble 
parentage at Ralex^, N.C., December 29. 
In 1824 he went to Laurens, S.C., to work as 
a journeyman tailor, and in 1826 emigrated 
G^reenville, Tennessee. He served as 
alderman and mayor; in 1835 and 1839 
became a member of the legislature; in 1841 


was elected to the state senate, and in 
to congress. In 1853 and 1855 he was chosen 
governor of Tennessee, and in 1857 U <2 
senator. After the civil war broke out 
became a leader of the Southern Union men 
was made military governor of Tennes^^p 
(1862), and elected to the vice-prS'l^v 
(March 1865). On Lincoln’s assassination 
(April 14, 1865) he became presiS 
sought to carry out the conciliatory policy of 
his predecessor, but the assassination had 
provoked a revulsion of public feeling and 
Johnson’s policy was denounced as evincing 
disloyal sympathies. Soon a majoritv of 
congress were opposing his policy, and while 
he urged the readmission of Southern 
representatives, the majority insisted that the 
Southern states should be kept for a period 
under military government. Johnson vetoed 
the congressional measures; and congres-? 
passed them over his veto. Finally hh 
removal of secretary Stanton from the war 
department precipitated a crisis. Johnson 
claimed the right to change his ‘constitu- 
tional advisers and in return he was 
charged with violation of the ‘Tenure of 
Office Act in doing so without the consent 
of the senate. He was impeached and 
brought to trial, but acquitted. He retired 
from office in March 1869. Elected to the 
senate in January 1875, he died July 31 of 
that year. See works by Foster ri867\ 
Hughes (1893), Dewitt (1903), C Ha i 
(1916), L. P. Stryker (1929). 

(3) Esther. See Swift. 


(4) Hewlett, the ‘ Red Dean ’ (1874- ) 

English ecclesiastic, born of a capitalist 
family at Macclesfield, studied at Manchester 

Universities. He began life as a 
\?-shilhngs-a-week engineering apprentice 
did welfare work in the Manchester slums’ 
jomed the I.L.P. and, resolving to become ‘ a 
missionary engineer was ordained in 1905 
In 1924 he became dean of Manchester and 
in 1931 dean of Canterbury. In 1938 he 
visited Russia, and with die publication of 
his book. The Socialist Sixth of the World 
began his years of praise for Sovietism, In 
1951 he received the Stalin Peace Prize 
Though he was not a member of the Com- 
munist party, his untiring championship of 
Communist states and Marxist policies 
involved him in continuous and vigorous 
controversy in Britain. His sobriquet was a 
seJf-bestowed title when, during the Spanish 
War, he said ‘ I saw red — you can call me 
red Other publications are China's New 
Creative Age (1953) and Christians and 
Communism (1956). 

(5) Jack (1878- ), American Negro 

boxer, born at Galveston, knocked out Bob 
Fitzsimmons (1907) and won the world’s 
heavyweight championship by beating Tommy 
Burns at Sydney (1908). He defeated Jeffries 
(1910) and lost his title to Jess Willard at 
Havana (1915). His arrogance and cruelty 
made him an unpopular champion. He 
served a prison sentence in 1919. 

(6) James Weldon (1871-1938), American 
Negro author, born in Jacksonville, Florida, 
where he practised at the bar (1897-1901). 
In 1906 he was U.S. consul at Puerto Cabello, 
Venezuela, and at Corinto, Nicaragua 
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n 909- 12). He was secretary of the National 
Association of Colored People (1916-30) 
and was awarded the Spingarn medal 
(1925). From 1930 he was professor of 
Creative Literature at Fisk University. He 
wrote The Autobiography of an Ex-Colored 
Man (1912), Fifty Years and Other Poems 
(1917), Black Manhattan (1930), &c. 

(7) Lionel Pigot (1867-1902), English poet 
and critic, born at Broadstairs, Kent. His 
poems (1895) and Ireland and Other Poems 
(1897) draw their inspiration from his con- 
version to Roman Catholicism and his passion 
for the Irish Renaissance. ‘ By the Statue of 
King Charles at Charing Cross ’ is his best 
known piece. See also his Reviews and 
Critical Papers (1921). 

(8) Pamela Hansford. See Snow. 

(9) Richard Mentor (1781-1850), vice- 
president of the United States, was a member 
of congress in 1807-19, of the U.S. senate 
till 1829, and of congress till 1837. He was 
elected vice-president (1837-41) by the 
senate, after the elections had not thrown 
up a majority in the electorial college for 
any one candidate. 

(10) Samuel (1709-84), English lexico- 
grapher, critic and poet, was born at Lich- 
field, son of a bookseller. He was educated 
at Lichfield Grammar School and Pembroke 
College, Oxford, where he spent little over 
a year before poverty and perhaps insult 
drove him into the career of petty school- 
mastering, first as an usher at Market 
Bosworth, later in a private venture at Edial, 
where Garrick was one of his pupils and 
where he wrote his frigid play Irene. In 
1737 he came up to London. The struggle 
for a living there is reflected in his first poem, 
London (1738), an adaptation of Juvenal’s 
third satire, contributed to the Gentleman* s 
Magazine^ which gave him a start in journa- 
lism. From 1740 to 1743 he wrote for it 
debates in Parliament, largely concocted by 
himself, in which ‘ the Whig dogs ’ got the 
worst of it. His famous Dictionary occupied 
him for eight years from 1747, but even 
this heroic labour did not exhaust his 
energies. To this period belong his splendid 
adaptation of another satire of Juvenal, 
file tenth, 1749; and also the periodical 
The Rambler, afterwards published in three 
volumes compact of morality and keen 
observation of life, but now unreadable. 
Poverty and bereavement oppressed him in 
those years — the former Garrick partly 
relieved by producing Irene in 1749, from 
which Johnson gained £300; the latter, viz. 
the death of his wife in 1752 and of his 
mother in 1759, permanently depressed him. 
The prose tale of Ab 3 ^ssmia, Rasselas, is said 
to have been written in a week to defray the 
burial expenses of the latter. Its theme is 
that the pursuit of happiness is vain, a theme 
congenial to him and made supportable by 
his strong religious faith. In 1762 he was 
relieved of the drudgery of hack work by the 
bestowal of a crown pension of £300 a year 
and was thereafter enabled to figure as the 
arbiter of letters and the great social person- 
ality whose every recorded word and gesture 
have been treasured by posterity. The 
Literary Club, of which ho was a founder 
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member (1764), was the chief place where his 
genius shone ainid a galaxy of other talent, 
but private society, especially that of the 
Thrales, husband and wife, did much to make 
him occupied and^ happy. The Thrales 
indeed are^ woven into the texture of his 
social life in this middle period and it was 
only when Mrs Thrale, now a widow, married 
Piozzi, an Italian singer (1784), that Johnson 
deprived himself of her sprightly acquain- 
tance. As if to bear out his favourite theme 
of the vanity of human hopes, his social 
circle was narrowed by the death of Gold- 
smith, Beauclerk, Garrick and Mr Thrale 
within a few years of each other, but not 
before he had undertaken with Boswell in 
1773 what is surely the most instructive and 
entertaining tour in literary history of which 
we have happily the two complementary 
records, Johnson’s Journey to the Western 
Isles (1775) and Boswell’s Tour to the Hebrides. 
The Lives of the Poets (1779-81) is the only 
other important contribution to letters in 
this late period; it includes The Life of Mr 
Richard Savage which had appeared more 
than thirty years before, in 1747, and which 
recorded with manly emotion the trials the 
friends had shared. Johnson died in 1784 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Johnson’s literary career then falls into four 
periods. The first includes much hack work 
for Cave’s Gentleman* s Magazine, but also 
London and the biography of Savage. The 
second (1748-60), his most fertile period, 
contains the Dictionary, with its fine and 
discriminating Preface, the splendid Vanity 
of Human Wishes, and Rasselas. Though the 
heavy moralizing and the style of his periodi- 
cal essays in The Rambler, The Idler, &c., 
defeats modem patience, there is a great deal 
in them for the student. The third period, 
beside his unrivalled conversations recorded 
by Boswell (which are after all part of his 
‘ works ’), includes his edition of Shakespeare 
(1765), with its masterly Preface. In his last 
period, from 1772 onwards, political pamph- 
leteering employed his pen — the full-blooded 
Tory appears in the Patriot and Taxation no 
Tyranny (1775). His Journey to the Western 
Isles is treasure trove, but The Lives of the 
Most Eminent English Poets (1779-81) is his 
enduring monument, and this despite his 
cantankerous treatment of Milton and Gray 
and his failure to appreciate metaphysical 
poetry. His reputation as man and con- 
versationalist outweighs his literary reputa- 
tion. For the picture of Johnson in society 
we are indebted above all to Boswell, who 
has painted him with all his hard sense and 
unreasonableness, his peremptory conclusion 
to argument, his humility and piety, his 
loveableness- The English see themselves 
in this picture, but foreigners have never 
understood the national homage. For one 
thing his ideas were circumscribed, he had no 
touch in him of the philosopher, and this no 
doubt makes for the fun of his verbal tussles 
with Boswell, who had imbibed something 
of philosophism but who wisely allowed 
himself usually to be ‘ corrected * by his 
friend. See the Yale edition of his works 
(vol. I, 1959), D. Nichol Smith, Eighteenth 
Century Essays on Shakespeare, Lives by 
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J. Boswell (q.v.) (new ed. L. F. Powell, 19 j 4), 
Sir John Hawkins {1787), Mrs Pioz?i s 
Anecdotes (1786), and studies by W. Raleigh 
(1910), S. C. Roberts (1935), Elton, Survey 
of English Literature, 1780-1830 and H. 
Pearson, Johnson and Boswell (1958). 

(11) Sir Wimam (1715-74), Irish merchant 

and administrator, bora in County Down, in 
1738 went to America, and as a fur-trader 
acquired great influence with the 
Indians, whom he led often against the 
French. His third wife (or mistress) was a 
Mohawk girl. In 1755 he was created a 
baronet. See Griffis’s Sir William Johnson 
and the Six Nations (1891) and Life by A. 
Pound (1930). . 

(12) William Eugene, nicknamed Pussyfoot 
(1862-1945), American temperance propa- 
gandist, born in Coventry, >LY. He became 
a journalist and a special officer m the U.b. 
Indian Service, where he received his 
name from his methods in raiding gambling 
saloons in Indian Territory. He was 
prominent during the prohibitionist move- 
ment in Ajmerica and lectured for the cause 
all over Europe. In 1 9 1 9 he lost an eye when 
he was struck and dragged from a lecture- 
platform in London by medical students. 

JOHNSTON, (1) Albert Sidney (1803-62), 
American soldier, bom in Kentucky, served 
in the U.S. army until 1834. In 1836 he 
joined the army of Texas, and became its 
head, and in 1838 war secretary of Texas. 
He served in the Mexican war under General 
Taylor, who in 1849 appointed him pay- 
master in the U.S. army. In 1858 he brou^t 
the Mormon rebellion to 
brigadier-general he commanded in Utah 
and on the Pacific until 1861, when he passed 
over to the South. Appointed to the com- 
mand of Kentucky and Tennessee, he 
fortified Bowling Green, and held the 
Northern army in check until February 1862, 
when he retreated to Nashville and later to 
Corinth, Mississippi. Here he concentrated 
50 000 men, with which force he attacked 
Grant at Shiloh, April 6, 1 862. The National 
army was surprised, and the advantage lay 
with the Confederates till Johnston was 
mortally wounded. Next day Grant’s 
supports came up, and the Confederates, 
now under Beauregard, were driven back 
to Corinth. See Life by W. P. Johnston 
(1878). 

(2) Alexander Keith (1804-71), Scottish 
cartographer, was bom near Penicuik, and 
died at Ben Rhydding. His National Atlas 
(1843) procured him the appointment of 
geographer royal for Scotland. Other 
works are a Physical Atlas (1848) and the 
famous Royal Atlas (1861), besides atlases of 
astronomy, &c., a physical globe, and a 
gazetteer. 

(3) Alexander Keith (1844-79), son of (2), 
bom in Edinburgh, also wrote geographical 
works. He joined an exploring expedition to 
Paraguay in 1874, and in 1879 was appointed 
leader of the Royal Geographical Society’s 
expedition to East Africa. He died between 
the Coast and Lake Nyasa, June 28, 1879, 
and his work was taken up by Joseph 
Thomson. 

(4) or Jonston, Arthur (1587-1641), 
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Scottish physician and humanist, bom at 
Caskieben, Aberdeenshire, graduated M.D. 
at Padua in 1610, and visited many seats of 
learning. He practised medicine in France, 
whence his fame as a Latin poet spread over 
Europe. About 1625 he was appointed 
physician to King Charles I. His famous 
translation of the Psalms of David into Latin 
verse was published at Aberdeen in 1637 
He helped to bring out the Deliciae Poetanm 
Scotorum hujiis Aevi (1637), to which he also 
contributed notable poems. In 1637 he 
became rector of King’s College, Aberdeen 
He died suddenly at Oxford. See works ed 
by Sir W. D. Geddes (1892-95). 

(5) Sir Harry Hamilton (1858-1927), 
British explorer and novelist, born at 
Kennington, London, from 1879 travelled in 
Africa, led the Royal Society’s expedition to 
Kilimanjaro in 1884, and as commissioner 
for South Central Africa made possible 
British acquisition of Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. G.C.M.G., K.C.B., he wrote 
on the Congo, zoology, five novels and The 
Story of My Life (1923). See Life by his 
brother (1929) and study by R. Oliver 
(1957). 

(6) Herrick Lee (1898- ), American 

chemist, born at North Jackson, Ohio, 
professor of Chemistry at Ohio and director 
of the Manhattan Project Research (1942-46), 
achieved with Giauquc a temperature of 
less than one degree from absolute zero in 
gases. 

(7) Joseph Eggleston (1807-91), American 
soldier, born in Virginia, graduated at West 
Point, fought in the Seminole war, became 
captain of engineers in 1846, served in the 
war with Mexico, and in 1860 was quarter- 
master-general. He resigned in 1861 to enter 
the Confederate service, and as brigadier- 
general took command of the army of the 
Shenandoah. He supported Beauregard at 
the first battle of Bull Run, in 1862 was 
disabled by a wound, in 1 863 failed to relieve 
Vicksburg, and in 1864 stubbornly contested 
Sherman’s progress towards Atlanta, but, 
being steadily driven back, was relieved of 
his command. In February 1865 Lee 
ordered him to ‘ drive back Sherman ’ ; but 
he had only a fourth of the Northern general’s 
strength. On Lee’s surrender he accepted 
the same terms, afterwards engaged in railway 
and insurance business, was elected to 
congress in 1877, was a U.S. commissioner 
of railroads, and died at Washington. See 
his Narrative (1874), Lives by Johnson 
(1891), Hughes (1893) and D. S. Freeman, 
Lee's Lieutenants (1942-44). 

JOHNSTONE, name of a Scottish noble 
family taken from the lordship of Johnstone 
in Annandale, Dumfriesshire. In former 
days it was one of the most powerful and 
turbulent clans of the west Borders, and 
was at constant feud with its neighbours, 
especially the Maxwells, Of three branches, 
Johnstone of Annandale, Johnstone of 
Westerhall, and Johnston of Hilton and 
Caskieben in Aberdeenshire, the first, which 
retained the ancient patrimony, was ennobled 
by Charles I, and became successively Lords 
Johnstone of Lochwood, Earls of Hartfell, 
and Earls and Marquises of Annandale. 
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Th-'se titles, being limited to heirs-male, 
became dormant in 1792. Both the Houses 
of Westerhall and Caskieben had the rank 
of baronet, and a branch of the former was 
in 1881 raised to the peerage as Baron 
Fiprwent See work by C. L. Johnstone 
(1889) and G. H. Johnstone (1909). 
TOHNSTONE, James, Chevalier de (1719- 
c 1800), Scottish soldier, the son of an 
Edinburgh merchant, as Prince Charles 
Edward’s aide-de-camp fought at Culloden, 
and then taking service with the French, 
was’present at the capture of Louisbourg and 
the capitulation of Quebec. See his Memoirs 
(tr. from French, 3 vols. 1870-71). ^ 
TOINVILLE, zhwt-veeU (1) Fran?ois Ferdi- 
nand d’ Orleans, Prince de (1818-1900), 
French sailor and author, born at Neuilly, 
the third son of Louis Philippe, served in the 
French navy from 1834 to 1848, and was on 
McClellan’s staff during the Virginian 
campaign in the American Civil War (1862); 
in 1886 he was again expelled from France. 
See his Vieiix Souvenirs (1894; Eng. trans. 

^^2)^ Jean, Sire de {c. 1224-1319), French 
historian, born in Champagne, became 
seneschal to the count of Champagne and 
king of Navarre. He took part in the 
unfortunate crusade of Louis IX (1248-54), 
returned with him to France, and lived partly 
at court, partly on his estates. At Acre in 
1250 he composed a Christian manual, his 
Credo ; and throughout the crusade he took 
notes of events and wrote down his impres- 
sions. When almost eighty he undertook his 
delightful Vie de Saint Louis (1309). His 
style conforms closely to his character: it is 
veracious, flowing, naiVe, often singularly 
expressive. See edition by N. de Wailly 
(1874) and trans. with intro, by J. Evans 
(1938). 

j 6KAI, Maurus, or Mdr, yo'koy (1825-1904), 
Hungarian novelist, born at Komarom, was 
an active partisan of the Hungarian struggle 
in 1848. Besides dramas, humorous essays, 
poems, &c., he has written novels and 
romances, good examples of which are The 
Turks in Hungary (1852), The Magyar Nabob 
(1853) and its continuation Zoltan Karpathy 
(1854), The New Landlord (1862), Black 
Diamonds (1870), The Romance of the 
Coming Century (1873), The Modern Midas 
(1875), The Comedians of Life (1876), God is 
One (1877), The White Woman of Leutschaii 
(1884) and The Gipsy Baron (1885); several 
of them have been translated into English. 
A jubilee edition in 100 volumes was published 
in 1894. Jokai was editor of several news- 
papers and conspicuous as a Liberal parlia- 
mentarian. 

JOLIOT-CURIE, zho-lyo-kuree, name of a 
French couple, both nuclear physicists: 

(1) Irene, nie Curie (1897-1956), wife 
(1926) of (2) and daughter of Pierre and 
Marie Curie (qq.v.), born in Paris, worked 
as her mother’s assistant at the Radium 
Institute, taking charge of the work in 1932. 
In that year she discovered, with her mother, 
the projection of atomic nuclei by neutrons, 
and in 1934 she and her husband (2) suc- 
ceeded in producing radioactive elements 
artificially, for which they received the 1935 
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Nobel prize for chemistry. She died of 
cancer, due to life-long exposure to radio- 
activity. 

(2) Jean Frederic, original surname Joliot 
(1900-58), husband (1926) of (1), born in 
Paris, studied under Langevin at the Sorbonne 
where in 1925 he became assistant to Madame 
Curie, mother of Irene. In 1935 he shared 
with his wife the Nobel prize for their 
discovery of artificial radioactivity. Professor 
at the College de France (1937), he became 
a strong supporter of the Resistance move- 
ment during the second World War and a 
member of the Communist party. After the 
liberation he became director of scientific 
research and (1946-50) high commissioner 
for atomic energy, a position from which 
he was dismissed when the hitherto exclusively 
peaceful objectives were subordinated to 
defence requirements. President of the 
Communist-sponsored World Peace Council, 
he was awarded the Stalin Peace prize (1951). 
Commander of the Legion d’honneur, he 
was given a state funeral by the Gaullist 
government when he died from cancer, due 
to life-long exposure to radioactivity. 
JOLSON, Al, stage-name of Asa Yoelson 
(1886-1950), Russian-born American actor 
and singer, born in St Petersburg, son of a 
rabbi, emigrated to the United States in 1893 
and made his stage debut in The Children of 
the Ghetto (1899). He toured with circus and 
minstrel shows and became famous for his 
characteristic imitations of Negro singers in 
such hits as ‘ Mammy ’ (1909), ‘ Sonny Boy 
&c. His recorded voice featured in the 
commemorative films The Jolson Story and 
Jolson Sings Again. 

JOLY, John (1857-1933), Irish geologist and 
physicist, born in Offaly, Ireland, studied at 
Trinity College, Dublin, where he became 
professor of Geology and Mineralogy in 
1897. He invented a photometer in 1888, 
calculated the age of the earth by measuring 
the sodium content of the sea (1899) and 
formulated the theory of thermal cycles 
based on the radioactive elements in the 
earth’s crust. With Stevenson he evolved 
the ‘ Dublin method ’ in radiotherapy, 
pioneered colour photography and the 
radium treatment of cancer. He was elected 
F.R.S. in 1892. 

JOMINI, Henri, Baron, zho-mee-nee (1779- 
1869), Swiss soldier and strategist, bom at 
Payerne in Vaud, after commanding a Swiss 
battalion attached himself to Ney, to whom 
he became chief of staff; he was created 
baron after the peace of Tilsit. He attracted 
Napoleon’s notice by his Traitd des grandes 
operations militaires (1804). He distin- 
guished himself at Jena, in the Spanish 
campaigns and during the retreat from 
Russia; but, offended at his treatment by 
Napoleon, he entered the Russian service 
(1814), and fought against Turkey (1828). 
He wrote a great history of the wars of the 
Revolution (1806), a Life of Napoleon (1827) 
and a Prdcis de Part de guerre (1830). See 
E. M. Earle, Makers of Modern Strategy 
(1944). 

JOMMELLI, Niccol6, yo-melTi (1714-74), 
Italian composer of more than fifty operas, 
born at Aversa, germanized his style and lost 
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his popularity after a spell as Kapellmeister 
to the Duke of Wiirttemberg. 

JONAS, Justus, yd-nas (1493-1555), German 
professor at Wittenberg, sided with Luther 
in the Reformation. See monograph by 
Pressel (1863). , 

JONES, (1) Daniel (1881- ), English 

phonetician, was called to the bar in 1907, 
when he was also appointed lecturer in 
Phonetics (professor from 1921) at London. 
He collaborated with others in compiling 
Cantonese (1912), Sechuana (1916) and 
Sinhalese (1919) phonetic readers, compiled 
an English Pronouncing Dictionary (1917; 
new ed. 1956) and wrote The Phoneme 
(1950), Cardinal Vowels (1956), See. He was 
secretary (1928-49) and president of the 
International Phonetic Association. , 

(2) Ebenezer (1820-60), English minor 
poet, born at Islington, was brought up a 
strict Calvinist and despite long hours as 
clerk completed Studies of Sensation and 
Event (1843), which were admired by Brown- 
ing and Rossetti. In his Land Monopoly 
(1849) he anticipated the economic theory of 
Henry George (q.v.) by thirty years, 

(3) Edward (1777-1837), founder in 1800 
of the Welsh Wesleyan Methodists, was born 
near Ruthin, and died at Leek. 

(4) Edward Burne. See Burne-Jones. 

(5) Ernest (1819-69), English Chartist poet 
and leader, the son of Major Jones, equerry 
to the Duke of Cumberland, afterwards king 
of Hanover, was born at Berlin, and came to 
England in 1838. In 1841 he published his 
romance, The Wood Spirit, was called to the 
bar in 1844, and next year became leader of 
the Chartist movement, issuing The Labourer, 
Notes of the People and The PeopWs Paper, 
and resigning nearly £2000 per annum, left 
to him on condition that he should abandon 
the Chartist cause. For his part in the 
Chartist proceedings at Manchester in 1848 
he got two years’ solitary confinement, and 
in prison composed an epic. The Revolt of 
Hindostan. After his release he wrote The 
Battleday (1855), The Fainter of Florence and 
The EmperoFs Vigil (1856), and Beldagon 
Church and Coray da (1860). He made 
several vain efforts to enter parliament. See 
G. D. H. Cole, Chartist Portraits (1941), and 
studies, ed. Saville (1952). 

(6) Ernest (1879-1958), Welsh psycho- 
analyst, born at Llwchwr, Glamorgan, 

studied at Cardiff University College and 

qualified with gold medals as physician in 
London. Medical journalism and neuro- 

logical research brought him into contact 
with the work of Freud and his new approach 
to neurosis. Jones learnt German in order 
to study this more closely and in 1908 
became a life-long disciple and personal 

friend of the founder of psycho-analysis, 
introduced it into Britain and in 1912 formed 
a committee of Freud’s closest collaborators 
of which he was the only Gentile, pledged 
to uphold the Freudian theory in the face of 
detractors and deviationists. He introduced 
psycho-analysis into America and Britain, 
founding the British Psycho-Analytical 
Society in 1913, also in 1920 the International 
Journal of Psycho-Analysis which he edited 
(1920-33). He was professor of Psychiatry 


at Toronto and director of the London 
Clinic for Psycho-Analysis. Among hk 
numerous works and translations is a 
psycho-analytical study of Hamlet and the 
authoritative biography of Freud ( 1953 - 57 ) 
Sce^^his autobiography Free Associations 

(7) Henry (1831-99), English physician 
who as Cavendish published many books 
on whist and other games. 

(8) Henry Arthur (1851-1929), English 

dramatist, together with Pinero the founder 
of the ‘ realist problem ’ drama in Britain 
born at Grandborough, Bucks, was in 
business till 1878, when Only Round the 
Corner was produced at Exeter. His first 
great hit was a melodrama. The Silver Kin^ 
(1882). This was followed by Saints and 
Sinners (1884), Rebellious Susan (18941 
The Philistines (1895), The Liars (1897) The 
Manoeuvres of Jane (1898), Mrs Dane's 
Defence (1900), Mary Goes First (1913) and 
other social comedies. See Life and Letters 
by his daughter (1930), and study by R a 
C ordell (1932). a. 

(9) Sir Henry Stuart (1867-1939), British 
classical scholar, born at Hunslct, Leeds 
studied at Balliol College, Oxford, and in 
Greece and Italy, became Camden professor 
of Ancient History at Oxford and principal 
of University College, Aberystwyth, in 1927 
and was knighted in 1933. He contributed 
to archaeological studies and ancient history 
edited Thucydides (1898-1900) and edited 
the Greek lexicon of Liddell and Scott 
(9th ed. 1925-40). 

(1 0) Inigo ( 1 573-1 652), the first of the great 
English architects, born in London July 15, 
studied landscape-painting in Italy, and 
from Venice introduced the Palladian style 
into England. In Denmark, he is said to 
have designed the palaces of Rosenborg and 
Frederiksborg. In 1606 James I employed 
him in arranging the masques of Ben Jonson. 
He introduced the proscenium arch and 
movable scenery to the English stage. In 
1613-14 he revisited Italy and on his return 
in 1615 was appointed surveyor-general of 
the royal buildings. In 1616 he designed the 
queen’s house at Greenwich, completed in 
the 1630s. Other commissions include the 
rebuilding of the Whitehall banqueting hall, 
the nave and transepts and a large Corinthian 
portico of old St Paul’s, Marlborough Chapel, 
the Double-Cube room at Wilton and 
possibly the York Water Gate. He laid out 
Covent Garden and Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
See Life by Cunningham (1848) and studies 
by J. A. Gotch (1928), R. Blomfield (1935), 
S. Sitwell, British Architects and Craftsmen 
(1945) and J. L. Milne (1953). 

(11) Owen (1741-1814), Welsh antiquary, 
was all his life a London furrier, but early 
developed a taste for Welsh poetry. His 
Myvyrian Archaeology of Wales (1801-07; 
new ed. 1870) is a collection of poetic pieces 
dating from the 6th to the 14th century.— 
His son, Owen Jones (1809-74), art-decorator, 
was superintendent of works for the London 
Exhibition of 1851, and director of decoration 
for the Crystal Palace. 

(12) Paul (1747-92), Scottish-born Ameri- 
can sailor, was born at Kirkbean, Kirkcud- 
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brishtshire, July 6, the son of a gardener, 
Tota Paul. Apprenticed as sailor-boy, he 
made several voyages to America, and in 
1773 inherited a property in Virginia, having 
meanwhile for five years been mate on a 
slaver- about the same date he assumed the 
name ’of Paul Jones. When the American 
congress in 1775 resolved to fit out a naval 
force he offered his services. In April 1778, 
visiting the British coast in a brig of eighteen 
guns, he performed some daring exploits, 
including a descent on the Solway. The year 
after, as commodore of a small French 
squadron displaying American colours, he 
threatened Leith, and on September 23, 
fought off Flamborough Head a desperate 
engagement, in which he captured two 
British men-of-war. Louis XVI created him 
a Chevalier of the Order of Military Merit. 
In 1788 he entered the Russian service, and 
as rear-admiral of the Black Sea fleet served 
against Turkey. He died in Paris. See 
Lives by Sherburne (1825), Mackenzie 
(1841), Brady (1900), Buell (1900); Life and 
Letters, by Mrs de Koven (1914); also Sir 
J K. Laughton’s Studies in Naval History 
(i887). 

(13) Robert (fl. 1600), English lutenist and 
composer, graduated at Oxford (1597), 
composed madrigals, including a six-part 
one in Morley’s The Triitniphes of Oriana as 
well as five books of ‘ ayres with lute 
accompaniments- 

(14) Robert Tyre (Bobby) (1902- ), 
American golfer, born in Atlanta, He studied 
law and was called to the Georgia bar in 
1928. He won the National Amateur 
Championship in 1924, 1925, 1927 and 1928, 
the National Open Championship in 1923, 
1926 and 1929, and both Championships in 
1930, in which year he also won the Amateur 
and Open Championships of Great Britain. 
He wrote Down the Fairway (1927), and in 
1958 received the freedom of St Andrews. 

(15) Sir William (1746-94), British orien- 
talist, born in London, was educated at 
Harrow and University College, Oxford, 
where his remarkable attainments attracted 
attention. In 1765 he became tutor to the 
son of Earl Spencer; in 1774 was called to 
the bar; and in 1776 became commissioner 
of bankrupts, publishing meanwhile a 
Persian Grammar (1772), Latin Commen- 
taries on Asiatic Poetry (1774), and a 
translation of seven ancient Arabic poems 
(1780). In 1783 he obtained a judgeship in 
the Supreme Court of Judicature in Bengal, 
and was knighted. He devoted himself to 
Sanskrit, whose startling resemblance to 
Latin and Greek he was the first to point out 
in 1787. He established the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal (1784), and was its first president. 
He completed a translation of Sakuntala, the 
Hitopadesa^ parts of the Vedas, and Manu, 
before his death. See Memoirs by Lord 
Teignmoiith appended to his works (9 vols. 
1799-1804), and appreciation by A. J. 
Arberry (1946). 

JONGEN, yong'en, (1) Joseph (1873-1953), 
Belgian composer, won the Belgian Prix de 
Rome and was professor at Lidge Conserva- 
toire until the outbreak of World War I, 
when he went to England, Ho became 


director of the Brussels Conservatoire 
(1920-39). He composed piano, violin and 
organ works, the symphonic poem Lalla 
Roukh, an opera and a ballet. 

(2) Leon (1885- ), brother of (1), 

followed him in 1939 as director of the 
Brussels Conservatoire. He has written 
works for the piano, operas, and Rhapsodia 
Belgia for violin and orchestra. 

JONSON, Ben (1572-1637), English drama- 
tist, born at Westminster, probably of 
Border descent. He was educated at West- 
minster School under Camden, to whom he 
paid the tribute ‘ Camden most reverend 
head to whom I owe/All that I am in arts, 
all that I know After working for a while 
with his step-father, a bricklayer, he volun- 
teered for military service in Flanders before 
Joining Henslowe’s company of players. He 
killed a fellow-player in a duel, became a 
Catholic in prison, but later recanted. His 
Every Man in his Humour, with Shakespeare 
in the cast, was performed at the Curtain in 
1598 to be followed not so successfully by 
Every Man Out of His Humour, in 1599. The 
equally tiresome Cynthia's Revels, largely 
allegorical, was succeeded by The Poetaster 
which at least was salted by a personal attack 
on Dekker and Marston. He now tried 
Roman tragedy, but his Sejanus (1 603) and his 
later venture, Catiline (1611), are so larded 
with classical references as to be merely closet 
plays. If he was trying to show Shakespeare 
how to write a Roman tragedy he failed badly, 
but his larger intent of discarding romantic 
comedy and writing realistically (though his 
theory of ‘ humours ’ was hardly comparable 
with genuine realism) helped to produce his 
four masterpieces — Volpone (1606), The Silent 
Woman (1609), The Alchemist (1610) and 
Bartholomew Fair (1614). Volpone is an 
unpleasant satire on senile sensuality and 
greedy legacy-hunters. The Silent Woman 
is farcical comedy involving a heartless hoax. 
Dryden praised it for its construction, but 
The Alchemist is better with its single plot 
and strict adherence to the unities. Bar- 
tholomew Fair has indeed all the fun of the 
fair, salted by Ben’s anti-puritan prejudices, 
though the plot gets lost in the motley of 
eccentrics. After the much poorer The Devil 
is an Ass (1616), Jonson turned or rather 
returned to the masque — he had collaborated 
with Inigo Jones in The Masque ofBlacknesse, 
1605 — and produced a number of those 
glittering displays down to 1625 when 
James’s death terminated his period of 
Court favour. His renewed attempt to 
attract theatre audiences left him in the 
angry mood of the ode ‘ Come leave the 
loathed stage’ (1632). Only his unfinished 
pastoral play The Sad Shepherd survives of 
his declining years. Ben attracted the learned 
and courtly, to several of whom his superb 
verse letters are addressed. Perhaps we 
should not wonder at the success of The Sad 
Shepherd, for his lyric genius was second 
only to Shakespeare’s. ‘ Drink to me only 
with thine Eyes ’ in Volpone (of all places) 
and ‘ Queen and Huntress chaste and Fair ’ 
and * Slow, slow fresh Fount ’ in the dreary 
stretches of Cynthia's Revels are but a few 
of these gemlike lyrics. His Timber; or 
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Discoveries, printed in the folio of 1640, 
prove him a considerable critic with a bent 
towards the neoclassicism which Cowley and 
Dryden inaugurated. His works were edited 
by William Gifford in 1816 and by Colonel 
Cunningham in 1 8 75 . These were superseded 
by Herford’s splendid edition. There have 
been numerous studies, the best perhaps by 
J. A. Symonds (1886), Swinburne (1889) 
and G. Gregory Smith (1919), G. B. Johnston 
(1945), G. E. Bentley (1945) and Partridge 
(1953). 

JCNSSON, (1) Einar (1874-1954), Icelandic 
sculptor, studied at Rome and Copenhagen, 
and created a reputation for himself by the 
independence, realism and grandeur of his 
works {The Outlaw, Evolution, New Life, 
&c.). 

(2) Fiimur (1858-1934), Icelandic scholar, 
bom at Akureyri, studied, lectured and 
became professor in 1898 at Copenhagen. 
He published Den oldnorske og oldislandske 
litteraturs historic (1894-1902), a history of 
the mediaeval literatures of Norway and 
Iceland. 

JOOS VAN CLEVE. See Cleve. 

JOPLIN, Thomas {c, 1790-1847), English 
economist, born at Newcastle-on-Tyne, wrote 
a number of works on joint-stock banking 
in Scotland, advocated a merger of small 
provincial banks and became a director of 
such a scheme with the founding of the 
National Provincial Bank (1833) and opposed 
the monopoly of the Bank of England. 
JORDAENS, Jakob, yor'dahns (1593-1678), 
Flemish painter, who was born and died at 
Antwerp, ranks next to Rubens amongst 
Flemish painters. He became a member of 
an Antwerp Guild in 1616 and from 1630 
came under the influence of Rubens, who 
obtained for him the patronage of the kings 
of Spain and Sweden. His early paintings 
such as the Four Evangelists (1632, Louvre) 
show him to be deficient in the handling of 
chiaroscuro effects and colour generally, but 
he improved vastly in such later canvases as 
The Triumph of Frederick Henry (1652, House 
in the Wood, The Hague) although he never 
achieved the delicacy of Rubens. He also 
designed tapestries, and painted portraits. 
See monograph by M. Rooses (tr. 1908). 
JORDAN, (1) Camille, zhor-da (1771-1821), 
French Liberal politician, born at Lyons, 
supported the royalists during the revolution 
and fled (1793). He subsequently became a 
member of the council of The Five Hundred 
(1797), opposed Napoleon and became a 
deputy in 1816. 

(2) Dorothea, nee Bland, jor'den (1762— 
1816), Irish actress, born near Waterford, 
made her debut in Dublin (1777), soon 
became popular and in 1782 obtained an 
engagement fronn Tate Wilkinson at Leeds. 
She appeared with phenomenal success at 
Drury Lane in The Country Girl in October 
1785. For nearly thirty years it was in the 
roles of romps and boys that she mainly kept 
her hold on the public. In 1790 commenced 
her connection with the Duke of Clarence, 
afterwards William IV, which endured until 
1811. After playing in London and in the 
provinces until 1814, she is said to have been 
compelled to retire to France for a debt of 
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£2000. She certainly lived in annarprit 
poverty at St Cloud, where she died In mf 
King William made her eldest son Earl i 
Munster. Sec books by Boaden 
Sergeant (1913), Jerrold (1914). ^ 

(3) Marie Ennemond Camille 
(1838-19^), French mathematician, born It 
Lyons, became professor at the gcole 
Polytechniquc and at the College de France 
He applied group theory to geometry, wrote 
on the theory of linear differential equatio^n^ 
and on the theory of functions, which hi 
applied to the curve which bears his name 

(4) Rudolf, yor-dahn (1810-87), German 

painter of fisher-folk, was born at Berlin and 
died at Diisseldorf. ’ 


JORDANES, -dah'neez (fl. 530), historian was 
first a notary at the Ostrogoth court in Italv 
but became a monk, and finally Bishop of 
Crotona. He wrote two historical works in 
Latin— De Regnorum ac Temporiim Succes- 
sione, a compendium of history from the 
creation to 552 a.d., and De Getariim Origine 
et Rebus Gestis (Eng. trans. with introd. bv 
Mierow, 1915), which, based on the earlier 
work (now lost) of the Roman Cassiodorus 
IS an important source of information about 
the Goths. 

JORGENSEN, ycer' gen-sen, (1) Johannes 
(1866-1956), Danish novelist and poet lived 
most of his life in Assisi, Italy, became a 
Roman Catholic (1896) but returned to 
Svendborg, his birth-place, shortly before his 
death. His works include Frans of Aw'^i 
(1907), Den hellige Katharina of Siena (1915) 
and Mit Livs Legende (1916-28). 

(2) Jorgen, ‘ King of Iceland ’ (1779- 
c. 1845), Danish adventurer, the son of a 
Copenhagen watchmaker, was born in 1779. 
On June 21, 1809, having previously visited 
Iceland as interpreter, he arrived at Reykjavik 
in an armed London merchantman. But all 
trade being prohibited by the laws of the 
island, a few days afterwards he landed and 
seized the governor. He then proclaimed 
the independence of Iceland, ‘ under English 
protection ’, and appropriated all he could 
lay his hands on for the ‘ state chest ’. On 
August 9 a British sloop of war arrived, and 
he was carried to England. He lived in 
London for some years, but was convicted 
of robbery in 1820, and transported to 
Tasmania. 

JOSEPH, the name of many biblical person- 
ages. The most important are: 

Joseph, the elder of the two sons of Jacob 
by Rachel. His being sold into Egypt and 
his ultimate rise to power there are recorded 
in Genesis. 

Joseph, husband of the Virgin, a carpenter 
at Nazareth, appears last in the gospel 
history when Jesus is twelve years old (Luke, 
ii._43); he is never mentioned during his 
ministry, and may be assumed to have been 
already dead. 

Joseph, one of the two persons chosen as 
worthy to fill the vacant place of Judas among 
the Twelve. 

Joseph of Arimathea, a rich Israelite who 
went to Pilate and begged the body of Jesus, 
burying it in his own rock-hewn tomb. 
JOSEPH, the name of two Holy Roman 
emperors: 
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Joseph I (1 678- J 711), succeeded his father 
Leopold I as emperor of Germany in 1705. 
He granted privileges to the Protestants, and, 
in alliance with Britain, prosecuted success- 
fully the war of the Spanish succession 
against France. 

Joseph II (1 741-90), emperor of Germany, 
son of Francis I and Maria Theresa, was 
born March 13. In 1764 he was elected 
king of the Romans, and after his father’s 
death (1765) emperor of Germany; but 
until his mother’s death (1780) his power was 
limited to the command of the army and the 
direction of foreign affairs. Although he 
failed to add Bavaria to the Austrian 
dominions (1777-79 and again in 1785), he 
acquired Galicia, Lodomeria, and Zips, at 
the first partition of Poland in 1772; and in 
1780 he appropriated a great part of Passau 
and Salzburg. As soon as he found himself 
in full possession of the government of 
Austria he declared himself independent of 
the pope, and prohibited the publication of 
any new papal bulls without his placet. He 
suppressed 700 convents, reduced the number 
of the regular clergy from 63,000 to 27,000, 
prohibited papal dispensations as to marriage, 
and in 1781 published the Edict of Toleration 
for Protestants and Greeks. He also 
abolished serfdom, reorganized taxation, 
and curtailed the feudal privileges of the 
nobles. In 1788 he engaged in an unsuccessful 
war with Turkey. See study by S. K. 
Padover (1934). 

JOSEPH, king of Naples. See Bonaparte. 
JOSEPH, Pere (1577-1638), French diplomat, 
Richelieu’s alter ego, the ‘ Grey Eminence ’, 
born Franqois le Clerc du Tremblay in Paris, 
from a soldier turned Capuchin in 1599, and 
went on several important diplomatic 
missions for Richelieu. See books by 
Fagniez (Paris 1893-94) and Aldous Huxley 
(1941). 

JOSEPHINE, nde Marie Josephine Rose 
Tascher de la Pagerie (1763-1814), wife of 
Napoleon and French empress, was born in 
Martinique, June 23, and in 1779 married 
there the Vicomte de Beauharnais (q.v.). In 
1796, two years after his execution, she 
married Napoleon Bonaparte, and accom- 
panied him in his Italian campaign, but soon 
returned to Paris and gratified to the full her 
pleasure-loving instincts. At Malmaison, 
and afterwards at the Luxembourg and the 
Tuileries, she attracted round her the most 
brilliant society of France, and contributed 
not a little to the establishment of her hus- 
band’s power. But the marriage, being 
childless, was dissolved December 16, 1809. 
Josephine retained the title of empress, and, 
if allowed, would have rejoined Bonaparte 
after his fall. Sec works by Aubenas (1859), 
S^ergeant (1908), Meneval (trans. 1912), 
Turquan (trans. 1913), Geer (1925), Wilson 

JOSEPHUS, Flavius, Jo-see' fas (37~?100), 
Jewish historian and soldier, was born at 
Jerusalem, the son of a priest, while his 
mother was descended from the Asmonean 
princes. His acquirements in Hebrew and 
Greek literature soon drew public attention 
upon him, and he became conspicuous 
amongst the Pharisees, the national party, at 
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chosen delegate to Nero. 
When the Jews rose in their last and fatal 
insurrection against the Romans, Josephus 
as governor of Galilee, displayed gVeat vS 

(67) made resistance hopeless, and Jotapata 

was taken after holding out for 47 days 
Josephus was kept in a sort of easy imprisom 
ment for three years, and was preset ?he 

TitS'‘? 70 l'’'"^Aft the siege of Jerusalem by 
('(!)• After this he appears to have 
resid^ at Rome. He survived Agrippa II 
who died 'n 100. His works are History of 

Hebrew Md 
version is no longer 
hkw ’ Antiquities, containing the 

countrymen from the earliest 
times to the end of the reign of Nero* a 

Anton^ T of the Jews, against 

mu Autobiography (a.d. 37-90). 

at' Greek text appeared 
at Basel in 1544. See trans. by H. St J 
Thackeray (with text; 1926 et seq.). Lion 
Feuchtwanger s historical romance Der 
translated as Josephus 
T Sentwich (1926) 

and F. Jackson (1930). ^ ^ 

JOSHUA, son of Nun, ofthe tribe of Ephraim, 
was one of the twelve spies sent to^collect 
information about the Canaanites, and 
auring the forty years’ wanderings acted as 
minister or personal attendant of Moses. 
After the Lord was angry with Moses ’ 
Joshua was ^pressly designated to lead the 
people into Canaan. The Book of Joshua 
is a narrative of the conquest and settlement 
m Canaan under his leadership. 

JOSIAH (649-609 b.c.), king of Judah, 
succeeded his father Amon at eight He 
re-established the worship of Jehovah, and 
ii^tituted the rites in the newly-discovered 
Book of the Law ’. He fell at Megiddo 
attempting to check Pharaoh-Necho’s ad- 
vance against the Assyrians. 

JOSIlpS., Baron Miklos von, yd'shee-ke (1794- 
1865), Hungarian novelist in the romantic 
tradition of Sir Walter Scott, was involved 
in the revolution of 1848, and had to live an 
exile in Brussels and Dresden. See Magvar 
Life by Szaak (1891). 

^h^o-bayr, (1) Joseph (1754- 
1824), French writer and moralist, was born 
at Montignac in Perigord, and studied and 
taught at the college of Toulouse. He then 
went to Pans, and lived through all the fever 
of the Revolution. In 1 809 he was nominated 
by Napoleon to the council of the new 
university. Fourteen years after his friend 
Chateaubriand edited a small volume from 
his papers, and Joubert’s fame was from that 
moment assured; his Pensees are worthy of 
their place beside those of La Rochefoucauld, 
Pascal, La Bruy^re and Vauvenargues! 
There are translations by Calvert (1867) 
Attwell (1877), and Lyttelton (1899). See 
Samte-Beuve’s Causeries du Lundi (vol. i) 
Portraits litteraires (vol. ii), and Chateau- 
briand et son groupe; also Matthew Arnold’s 
Essays in Criticism (1865) and study by A 
Beaunier (1918). 

(2) Petrus Jacobus (1834-1900), Boer 
soldier and statesman, born at Cango, 
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Cape Colony, was conqueror of Colley in 
1881 and of Jameson in 1896, organized the 
first Boer successes in the South African 
war of 1899-1902, but died after a short 
illness. 

JOUFFROY, Theodore Simon, zhoo-frwah 
(1796-1842), French philosopher, born at 
Pontets in the Jura, professor of Philosophy 
at Paris (1817), in 1838 became university 
librarian. He wrote lucid commentaries 
on Reid and Dugald Stewart, translated their 
works and wrote Melanges philosophiques 
(1833), Cours de droit naturel (1835), &c. 
See Life by Tissot (1876). 

JOUFFROY D’ABBANS, Claude, Marquis 
de, zhoo-fnvah dab-d (1751-1832), French 
inventor of steam-navigation, served in the 
army, and in 1783 made a small paddle-wheel 
steamboat. Compelled to emigrate and 
ruined by the Revolution, he failed to float 
a company till after Fulton had made his 
successful experiments on the Seine in 1803. 
See monograph by Prost (Paris 1889). 
JOULE, James Prescott, jool (1818-89), 
English physicist, famous for his experiments 
in heat, born December 24 at Salford, studied 
chemistry under Dalton and in a series of 
notable researches (1843-78) showed experi- 
nien tally that heat is a form of energy, 
determined quantitatively the amount of 
mechanical, and later electrical, energy to be 
expended in the propagation of heat energy 
and established the mechanical equivalent of 
heat. This became the basis of the theory 
of the conservation of energy. With Lord 
Kelvin, he measured the fall in temperature 
when a gas expands without doing external 
work and formulated the absolute scale of 
temperature. He also showed that the 
molecular heat of a compound solid is equal 
to the sum of the atomic heats of its com- 
ponents, and was the first to describe the 
phenomenon of magnetostriction. He was 
elected F.R.S. in 1850 and awarded the 
Copley (I860) and Royal medals. His 
collected papers were published by the 
Physical Society (1884-87). See J. G. 
Crowther, British Scientists of the Nineteenth 
Century (1935). 

JOURDAN, Jean Baptiste, Comte, zhoor-dd 
(1762-1833), French marshal, born at 
Limoges, defeated the Austrians at Wattignies 
(October 16, 1793), gained the victory of 
Fleurus (June 26, 1794), and then drove the 
Austrians across the Rhine, took Luxemburg, 
and besieged Mainz. But on October 11, 
1795, he was defeated at Hochst, and four 
times in 1796-99 by the Archduke Charles. 
Napoleon employed him in 1800 in Piedmont; 
in 1804 he was made marshal, and in 1806 
governor of Naples. In 1 8 1 3 he was defeated 
by Wellington at Vitoria, and in 1814 trans- 
ferred his allegiance to the Bourbons, who 
made him a count. He supported the 
Revolution of 1830. 

JOUVENEL, Henri de (1876-1935), French 
politician and journalist, husband (1910- 
1935) of the authoress Colette, born in Paris, 
attained a high position in the ministry of 
justice before editing Le Matin. Elected 
senator in 1921, he was delegate to the 
League of Nations (1922 and 1924) and was 
high commissioner in Syria (1925-26). 
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JOUVET, Louis, 

French theatre and film director" and acinr 
graduated as a pharmacist 
the stage He fought in tS 
• and toured tf " 
Jacques Copeau’s company 


but took to 

first World War and toured the' United 
States with Jacques Copeau’s comna^v 
(1918-19). He became stage-manager?!?^ 
and director (1924) of the Comedie des 
Champs Elysccs. Equally at home in modem 
as in classical French drama, he was the 
to recognize Giraudoux, all but one of 
plays (1928-46) he produced, as S 
Cocteau’s La Machine infernale (1931) In 
1934 his company transferred to the Theatre 
de PAthenee and he was honoured by being 
the first director to be appointed professor 
at the Paris Conservatoire, outside the 
Comedie Frangaisc. At the latter, however 
he directed (1936-37) outstanding produc’ 
tions of Molierc’s VEcole des femmes and 
Corneille’s Vlllusion. He was equX 
outstanding as an actor in such films as 
Topaze^ Carnival in Flanders (1935) and 
directed Carnet de bal (1937), La Fin du iour 
(1939), Volpone (1940) and Retour a la Z 
(1949), &c. He was awarded the Legion of 
Honour (1926) and in 1949 was chosen best 
French film actor of the year. See study bv 
B. L. Knapp (1958). ^ ^ 

JOUY, Victor Joseph Etienne de, zhwee 
(1764-1846), French playwright, librettist 
and author of UNerniite de la Chaiissee 
d'Antin (1812-14) and other prose works 
was born at Joiiy near VersaiPes; till 1797 
served as a soldier in India and at home: and 
in 1815 was elected to the Academy. 
JOWETT, Benjamin (1817-93), English Greek 
scholar, born at Camberwell, was educated at 
St Paul’s School and Balliol, Oxford, where 
he won the Hertford in 1837, a classical first 
in 1839, and the Latin essay in 1841. Already 
a fellow in 1838, he was tutor from 1840 till 
his election as master in 1870; from 1855 
to 1893 he was rcgius professor of Greek, 
from 1882 till 1886 vice-chancellor. As 
master of Balliol his Liberal influence 
permeated the college to a degree almost 
unexampled. Jowett belonged to the 
Broad Church party. For his article ‘On 
the Interpretation of Scripture ’ in Essays and 
Reviews (I860) he was tried but acquitted by 
the vice-chancellor’s court. He is best known 
for his beautiful translation, marred some- 
what for philosophers by lack of exact 
scholarship, of the Dialogues of Plato (1871; 
3rd ed. 1892) and his (less happy) versions of 
Thucydides (1881) and the Politics of 
Aristotle (1885). See his Life and Letters 
by Evelyn Abbott and Lewis Campbell 
(1897). 

JOWITT, William Allen, (1885-1957) 1st 
Earl Jowitt, Viscount Stevenage, British 
politician, born at Stevenage, Herts, and 
educated at Marlborough and Oxford. He 
was called to the bar in 1909 and took silk in 
1922. He was Liberal M.P, for the Hartle- 
pools (1922-24) and for five months for a 
Preston constituency (1929), which seat he 
resigned on joining the Labour party and 
becoming attorney-general ; he was returned 
with an increased majority as a Socialist 
In 1931 he joined the National Government, 
was expelled from the Labour party, returned 
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to it in 1936, becoming M.P. for Ashton- 
under-Lyne in 1939. in 1945 he became 
lord chancellor, and piloted through the 
Conservative House of Lords a mass of 
Socialist legislation. His publications include 
The Strange Case of Alger Hiss (1953) and 
Some Were Spies (1954). . , . oon 

JOYCE, (1) James Augustine Aioysms (1882- 
1941 ), Irish writer, born at Dublin, was 
educated at the National University of 
Ireland, went in 1 903 to Paris to study medi- 
cine and subsequently took up voice-training 
for a concert-platform career. Back in 
Dublin, he published a few stories, but, 
unable to make a living by his pen, he left 
for Trieste to tutor in English. Dublin saw 
him again in 1912, when he started the short- 
lived Volta Cinema Theatre; and the 1914- 
1918 war held him under free arrest in 
Trieste once more. He next moved to 
Zurich, where he formed a company of 
Irish players to perform his Exiles (an 
Ibsenite drama). His sight began to fail and 
he left for Paris to make his home there until 
his death. His lirst publication was a 
collection of lyrics. Chamber Music (1907). 
Dubliners, short stories, appeared in 1914, 
to be followed by Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man (1917), originally serialized by 
Ezra Pound in the Egoist during 1914-15. 
His best-known book, Ulysses, appeared 
in Pans in 1922, but was banned in 
Britain and America for some years. Work in 
Progress began to appear in 1927, in sections 
and under different titles, and finally emerged 
as Finnegans Wake (1939). These novels 
flout the accepted conventions of the novel 
form prior to Joyce. The time-factor be- 
comes elastic and consciousness takes over 
and dictates the sequence of events. Plot and 
character emerge in a stream of association 
that carries on its ripples all the mental 
flotsam and jetsam that in the ordinary novel 
never rise to the surface. In addition, Joyce, 
particularly in the second novel, employs 
language like a musical notation, that is, the 
sound superficially supersedes the sense (to 
the average mind), but in reality communi- 
cates (like music) profundities which con- 
ventionalized words cannot express. That, 
at any rate, is what Joyce intends, but not 
many readers can go along with him all the 
way. Of the value of his experiment with his 
elaborate system of analogy there can be no 
doubt, and he conducts the experiment 
brilliantly, but it is self-evident that further 
analogy must turn back, in convolutions, on 
itself; there can, therefore, be no develop- 
ment after a certain point is reached, and 
that point is reached in Finnegan's Wake. 
Joyce’s peculiar achievement has been to 
translate to the art of writing the conception 
and technique of the art of musical com- 
position- See also the Critical Writings of 
James Joyce, ed. E. Mason and R. Ellman 
(1959), biographical studies by Kenner (1956), 
his brother, S. Joyce, with a preface by T. S. 
Eliot (1958), K. Sullivan (1958) and M. and P. 
Colum (1958), and studies by H. S- Gorman 
(1941), ed. T. S. Eliot (1942), L. A. G. Strong 
(1949), W. Y. Tindall (1950), Smidt (1955), 
Ussher (1955), L. Gillet (trans. 1958), R. 
Ellmann (1959). 


(2) William (1906-46), British traitor, was 
born in Brooklyn, U.S.A., of Irish parentage. 
As a child he lived in Ireland and in 1922 his 
family emigrated to England, In 1933 he 
joined Sir Oswald Mosley’s British Union of 
Fascists and secured a British passport by 
falsely claiming to have been born in Galway. 
Expelled from Mosley’s party in 1937, he 
founded his own fanatical, Hitler-worship- 
ping, British National Socialist Party. He 
fled to Germany before war broke out and 
from September 1939 to April 1945 broadcast 
from Radio Hamburg Goebbelasian propa- 
ganda of falsehood, abuse and threats against 
Britain. Each broadcast was heralded by 
the characteristic ‘ Chairmanny Calling in 
a pretentious voice which earned him the 
title ‘ Lord Haw-Haw ’. He was captured 
by the British at Flensburg, was tried at the 
Old Bailey, London, in September 1945, 
convicted and executed. His defence was 
his American birth, but his British passport, 
valid until July 1940, established nine months 
of treason. See Rebecca West, The Meaning 
of Treason (1949). 

JOYNSON-HICKS, William, 1st Viscount 
Brentford (1865-1932), British Conservative 
politician, entered parliament in 1908 and 
was successively postmaster-general, minister 
of health and home secretary (1924-29). He 
played a leading part in defeating the Prayer 
Book Measure (1927). His second son, 
Lancelot William, 3rd Viscount (1902- ), 
was also a Conservative politician. 

JUAN DE LA CRUZ. See John of the 
Cross. 

JUAN, Don. See John of Austria. 
JUAREZ, Benito Pablo, hwalTres (1806-72), 
president of Mexico, was born of Indian 
parents in Oajaca. Exiled in 1853 for two 
years, in 1857 he was elected president of the 
supreme court. In 1858 he was compelled 
to retire to Vera Cruz, whence he issued 
decrees abolishing religious orders and 
confiscating church property. In 1861 he 
entered the capital, and was elected president 
for four years. In 1866 the French emperor 
declared war against him. But on the 
withdrawal of the French, he re-entered 
Mexico city in July 1867, the Emperor 
Maximilian (q.v.) having meanwhile been 
shot. Juarez was then elected president, and 
again in 1871. See Lives by U. R. Burke 
(1894), Zo Enniquez (1906), P. Martinez 
(1933). 

JUBA, king of Numidia, having supported 
Pompey against Caesar, committed suicide, 

JUDAH, fourth son of Jacob and Leah, was 
founder of the greatest of the twelve tribes. 
JUDAS, the betrayer of Jesus, surnamed 
Iscariot, was probably a native of Kerioth in 
the tribe of Judah. See the essay by De 
Quincey. 

JUDAS MACCABAEUS. See Maccabees. 
JUDD, (1) John Wesley (1840-1916), British 
geologist, was born at Portsmouth, and 
entered the Royal School of Mines. In 1 867 
he joined the Geological Survey; in 1876 
became professor at the School of Mines, in 
1881 at the Royal College of Science. 
Volcanoes (1881) is by him. 

(2) Sylvester (1813-53), American writer, 
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born at Westhampton, Mass., from 1840 a 
Unitarian pastor at Augusta, Me., wrote 
against slavery war, intemperance, &c- 
JUDE, St, was probably the Judas who was 
one of the ‘ brethren of the Lord ’ (Matt, 
xiii. 55; Mark vi. 3). His epistle was 
placed among the Antilegomena, or disputed 
books, by the primitive church. Many 
critics hold that it is directed against the 
Gnostics of the 2nd century. 

JUDITH, a Jewish heroine, who, in the Apoc- 
ryphal book named after her, is said to have 
made her way into the tent of Holofernes, 
general of Nebuchadnezzar, cut off his head, 
and so saved her native town of Bethulia. 
JUDSON, Adoniram (1788-1850), American 
missionary, born in Malden, Mass., thought 
of turning playwright, but in 1812, having 
married, went to Burma as a Baptist mission- 
ary, and was a prisoner during the Burmese 
war. His Burmese translation of the Bible 
(1833) was followed by a Burmcse-English 
dictionary. He died at sea. See Lives by 
Wayland (1853), E. Judson (his son) (1883), 
Mathieson (1929). 

JUGURTHA (d. 104 B.c.), king of Numidia, 
by the murder of one cousin secured a part 
of the kingdom of his grandfather Masinissa, 
and bribed the Roman senate to support him 
(116 B.C.). But he soon invaded his surviving 
cousin Adherbal’s part of the kingdom, in 
spite of Roman warnings, besieged him in 
Cirta (112), and put him and the Romans 
who were with him to death. Thereupon war 
was declared by the Romans ; but, by bribery, 
Jugurtha contrived to baffle their power, 
until in 106 he had to flee to the king of 
Mauritania, whom Marius compelled to 
deliver him up. He was left to die in prison 
at Rome. See Sallust’s history of the 
Jugurthine war, ed. Coleridge (1894). 

JUIN, Alphonse Pierre, zhwi (1888- ), 

French general, born at Bone, Algeria, 
passed out top of his class, which included 
Charles de Gaulle, at the St Cyr Military 
Academy, fought gallantly in the Moroccan 
campaigns (1912-14) and World War I, and 
in 1938 became chief of staff in North Africa. 
As divisional commander in the First French 
Army he fought and was captured by the 
Germans in 1940, but was released in June 
1941 and became military governor of 
Morocco, having declined the post of Vichy 
minister of war. After the Allied invasion of 
Tunisia, he changed sides, helped to defeat 
von Arnim’s Afrika Corps remnants and 
distinguished himself in the subsequent Italian 
campaign. He became chief of staff of the 
National Defence Committee in Liberated 
France (1944-47), was resident-general in 
Morocco (1947-51) and served in senior 
N.A.T.O. commands (1953-56). He was 
made an honorary G.C.B. (1944), awarded the 
Grand Croix de la legion d’honneur, 
promoted field-marshal (1952) and elected 
French Academician (1953). 

JUKES, Joseph Beete (1811-69), British 
geologist, born near Birmingham, in 1839 
became geological surveyor of Newfoundland, 
and in 1842 helped to explore the coasts of 
Australia. He next surveyed part of North 
Wales for the Geological Survey (1846-50) 
and in 1850 became local director of the 


survey m Ireland He lectured on geology 
in Dublin- His chief works are Exciirsion<rl 
and about N^fonndlan^ (1842), 

Voyage of H.M.S. Fly \ m Torres Strait 
(1847), and Student's Manual of Geolo^v 
(1858), &c. See his Letters (1871)’^ 

JULIA (39 B.c.-A.D. 14), daughter of the 
Emperor Augustus, was married at four 
teen to her cousin Marcelliis, a nephew of 
Augustus, and after his death in 23 b c to 
Marcus Vipsanius Agrippa, to whom she 
bore three sons and two daughters. He died 
in 12 B.C., whereupon Julia was married to 
Tiberius. The marriage was an unhapov 
one, and her conduct far from irreproachaWe* 
but It was chiefly the jealous hatred of Livia’ 
Tiberius’s mother, that procured Julia’s 
banishment first to the isle of Pandataria and 
then to Reggio, where she died voluntarily of 
starvation. See novel by R. Graves / 
Claudius. ’ ’ 


JULIAN (Flavius Claudius Julianus) ‘the 
Apostate ’ (c. 331-63), Roman eniperor 

(361-63), born at Constantinople, was the 
youngest son of Constantins, half-brother of 
Constantine the Great. On Constantine’s 
death in 337, and the accession of his three 
sons, there was a general massacre of the 
males of the younger line of the Flavian 
family. Julian and his elder half-brother 
Gallus were alone spared as too young to be 
dangerous, when their father, brother, uncle 
and cousins perished. His youth was embit- 
tered by this tragedy, which stripped him 
of all belief in the Christian religion now 
established. In 355 he spent a few happy 
months at Athens in the study of Greek 
philosophy, and the same year was sum- 
moned to Milan to assume the rank of 
Caesar, and marry the emperor’s sister, 
Helena. The next five years he served as 
soldier, overthrowing the Alemanni near 
Strasbourg, and subduing the Frankish tribes 
along the Rhine. He endeared himself to the 
soldiers by his personal courage, his success 
in war, and the severe simplicity of his life 
In April 360 the emperor, alarmed at his 
growing popularity, demanded that he should 
send some of his best troops to serve against 
the Persians, but his soldiers rose in insur- 
rection and proclaimed him Augustus. Next, 
he set out with his army for Constantinople. 
At Sirmium on the Danube he openly 
declared himself a pagan. There he learnt of 
the opportune death of his cousin (361), 
which opened up to him the government of 
the world. The first winter he spent at 
Constantinople in a course of public reforms. 
Towards Christians and Jews he adopted a 
policy of toleration, but none the less he 
devoted himself to restoring the dignity of 
the old religion. He stripped the church of 
its privileges by every means short of perse- 
cution. He spent 362-363 at Antioch, and 
made himself somewhat unpopular by fixing 
an arbitrary price on corn in order to stave 
off a threatened famine. In 363 he set out 
against the Persians. He crossed the Tigris, 
advanced to Ctesiphon, was enticed farther 
by a Persian traitor, and was at length forced 
to retreat through barren country, harassed 
by swarms of Persian cavalry. The enemy 
were repeatedly beaten off, but in one of the 
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attacks the emperor was wounded by a 
spear-thrust and died, Julian’s extant 
writings are a series of Epistles; nine Orations; 
Caesares, a series of satires on past Caesars ; 
and the Misopogon. His chief work, Kata 
Christiandn, is lost. See Life by J. Bidez 
(1930). 

JULIANA, Louise Emma Marie Wilhelmina 
(1909- ), queen of the Netherlands (1948- 
), was born at The Hague on April 30, 
and was educated at the University of Leyden. 
In 1930 she passed her final examination 
in international law and was granted 
an honorary degree of Doctor of Literature 
and Philosophy. She married in 1937 
Prince Bernhard zur Lippe-Biesterfeld (q.v.). 
Daughters were born to her in 1938, 1939, 
1943 and 1947. On the German invasion of 
Holland in 1940 she escaped to Britain and 
later resided in Canada. She returned to 
Holland in 1945, and in 1948, on the abdica- 
tion of her mother Queen Wilhelmina for 
health reasons, she became queen. 

JULIEN, Stanislas Aignan, zhu-lyi (1799- 
1873), French Chinese scholar, born at 
Orleans, became at twenty-one assistant 
professor at the College de France, professor 
(1832), head of the College and keeper of 
the Bibliotheque imperiale. He translated 
Mencius into Latin (1824-26), specimens of 
Chinese drama in French (1832-34), as well 
as Chinese and Indian novels. He also 
translated Lao-tsze (1835-41) and Hwen- 
T’siang (1852). His Syntaxe nouvelle de la 
langue chinoise appeared 1869-70. 

JULIUS, the name of three popes, of whom 
the following are noteworthy: 

Julius II (1443-1513), pope from 1503, 
born Giuliano della Rovere at Albizuola, 
forced, after his election, Cesare Borgia to 
yield his conquests in Romagna. Julius’s 
public career was mainly devoted to political 
and military enterprises for the re-establish- 
ment of papal sovereignty in its ancient 
territory, and for the extinction of foreign 
domination in Italy. To compel Venice to 
restore the papal provinces on the Adriatic, 
Julius entered into the league of Cambrai 
with the Emperor Maximilian, Ferdinand of 
Aragon and Louis XII of Franco, and placed 
the republic under the ban of the church. 
On the submission of Venice, suspecting the 
designs of Louis, he entered into a ‘ Holy 
League ’ with Spain and England. Louis XII 
ineffectually attempted to enlist the church 
against the pope. The Council of Pisa, 
convened under Louis’s influence, was a 
failure; and the fifth Lateran Council, 
assembled by Julius, completely frustrated 
the designs of the French king. A Liberal 
patron of the arts, he employed Bramante 
mr the design of St Peter’s begun in 1506, 
had Raphael brought to Rome to decorate 
his private apartments and commissioned 
Michelangelo for the frescoes on the roof 
m the Sistine chapel and for his own tomb. 
His military exploits inspired Erasmus’ satire 
Exclusus. See Lives by Dumesnil 
(1873), Brosch (1877), Grass! (1886) and 
E. Rodoconachi (1928). 

Julius ni (1487-1555), pope from 1550, 
born Gianmaria del Monte in Rome, was 
one of the three delegates to the Council of 
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JULLIEN, Louis Antoine, zAw-Af (1812-60) 
French musician, born in the Basses Aloes 
concerts at Paris in 
1836, but in 1838 made London his head- 
quartos, and did much to popularize music 
and helped to establish the promenade 
0>ncerts. Bankrupt in 1857, he retired to 
Pans, was imprisoned for debt, and died in a 
lunatm asylum. See Life by Carse (1951) 
Robert and William of. 
JUNG, yoong, (1) Carl Gustave (1875- ) 

Swiss psychiatrist, born at Kesswyl, studied 
medicine at Basel and became Bleuler’s 
assistant at the Burgholzli mental clinic at 
Zurich. The most brilliant of Freud’s early 
disciples, he published a study of schizo- 
phreriia (1906-07) and was elected first 
president of the International Psycho- 
Analytical Association (1910). In 1912 he 
published Theory of Psycho-Analysis and 
broke finally with Freud in 1913 because he 
denied the Freudian central doctrine of 
sexuality and interpretea neuroses as mani- 
festations of current maladjustment, not 
arising from infancy. He redefined the Libido 
as the will to live, distinguished a personal 
as well as a collective unconscious, the latter 
giving rise to a system, too transcendental 
for most earth-bound psychologists, and 
made the valuable distinction of extraversion 
and introversion, as two basic human 
responses to reality. From June 1933 until 
he resigned in 1940, he was president of the 
Nazi-controlled International General Medi- 
cal Society for Psychotherapy and edited, 
from 1936 with Goring’s nephew, the official 
journal, carefully discriminating between 
Aryan and Jewish psychology. He was 
professor of Psychology at Zurich (1933-41) 
and at Basel from 1943. His works include 
The Psychology of the Unconscious (1916), 
Theory of Analytical Psychology (1917) and 

has also 


Psychological Types (1923). udz. disu 

written an illuminating account of the 
psychological aspects of Flying Saucers (1958). 
See Collected Works, trans. R. F. C. Hull 
(1953 ff.), study by J. Jacobi (tr. 1942), 
F. Fordham (Penguin 1953) and J. Gold- 
brunner (1955). 

(2) Johann Heinrich, known as ‘ Jung 
Stilling’ (1740-1817), German mystic and 
writer, studied medicine at Strasbourg, 
practised at Elberfeld, and won fame as an 
operator for cataract. Professor of Political 
Eepnomy at Marburg (1787-1804), then at 
Heidelberg, he wrote semi-mystical, semi- 
pietistic romances and works on political 
economy, but is best remembered by a 
charming autobiography including Heinrich 
Stillings Jugend, ed. Goethe (1777-1 8041 
trans. 1835). 

JUNG BAHADUR, Sir (1816-77), prime- 
minister of Nepal, assisted the British during 
the Mutiny with a body of Gurkhas, and was 
made a K.G.S.I. 

JUNGE, yoong'e, also Jung or Jungius, 
Joachim (1587-1657), German scientist, bom 
at Lubeck, studied at Rostock and Giessen, 
where he became professor of Mathematics, 
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a position he resigned in 1614 to study 
medicine at Padua. He returned to Rostock 
and founded the Societas Ereunetica in 1622, 
but accused of heresy, he -passed the rest of 
his life in the minor post of rector of the 
Hamburg High School. An early champion 
of the atomic theory, he anticipated the 
botanical classification of Ray and Linnaeus. 

JUNIUS, Franciscus (1589-1677), German- 
born philologist, born at Heidelberg, and 
brought up in Holland by his brother-in-law 
Vossius, from 1621 to 1651 lived in England 
in the Earl of Arundel’s family, returned in 
1674, and died near Windsor. He studied 
Anglo-Saxon and Gothic, and wrote also on 
ancient art. 

JUNKER, Wilhelm, yoong'ker (1840-92), 
German traveller, was born of German 
parents in Moscow, and studied medicine in 
Germany. In 1876-78 he travelled amongst 
the western tributaries of the Upper Nile; 
in 1879 he set olf to explore the Welle. After 
four years among the Monbuttu and Niam- 
Niam, and some time with Emin Pasha, he 
returned in 1887. See his Travels (1889; 
trans. 1890). 

JUNKERS, Hugo, yoong'kers (1859-1935), 
German aircraft engineer, born at Rheydt, 
was professor of Mechanical Engineering at 
Aachen (1897-1912). After the 1914-18 
war he founded aircraft factories at Dessau, 
Magdeburg and Stassfurt, which produced 
many famous planes, both civil and military. 

JUNOT, Andoche, zhii-nd (1771-1813), mar- 
shal of France, born at Bussy-le-Grand, 
distinguished himself in the early wars of the 
republic. He was adjutant under Napoleon 
in Egypt. In 1804 he was made governor of 
Paris, and in 1807 was appointed to the 
command of the army for Portugal. He 
quickly made himself master of all the strong 
places in the kingdom, was created Due 
d’Abrantes, and appointed governor of 
Portugal; but, defeated by Wellington at 
Vimeiro, was obliged to conclude the 
Convention of Cintra and retire from Portu- 
gal. Pie served in Germany and Russia, 
and, made one of the scape-goats for the 
Russian disaster, was sent to govern Illyria. 
Mentally deranged, he threw himself from a 
window of his father’s house near Dijon 
and died a week later. His wife, the extra- 
vagant Duchesse d’Abrantes (1784-1838), 
gained a reputation by her Memoires (1831- 
1835). 

JUNQUEIRO, Abilio Guerra, zhoong-kay'- 
ee-roQ (1850-1923), Portuguese lyric poet and 
satirist, born at Freixo, became a deputy in 
1872, opposed the Braganzas and was tried 
for lese majestein 1907. After the revolution 
he was minister to Switzerland. His poetry 
shows the influence of Victor Hugo. 

JUSSERAND, Jean Adrien Antoine Jules, 
zhus-rd (1855-1932), French writer and 
diplomat, born at Lyons, served in the 
French embassy in London in 1887-90, and 
in 1902-25 was ambassador to the United 
States. He wrote (in French and in English) 
on English wayfaring life, on the literary 
history of the English people (new ed. 1926), 
on Shakespeare in France, &c. 

JUSSIEU, zhu-syce, name of a family of 
French botanists : 


(1) Antoine Laurent de (1748-1836) 
nephew of (2), studied at Paris and became 
professor at the Jardin des Plantes. He 
elaborated in his Genera Plantamm (1778-89) 
his uncle’s system of classification. His snn 
Adrien (1797-1853) wrote a botanical text 
book and memoirs. 

(2) Bernard (c. 1699-1777), uncle of (1) 
demonstrated at the Jardin des Plantes 
(1722), created a botanical garden at Trianon 
for Louis XV and adopted a system which 
has become the basis of modern natural 
botanical classification. Pie first suggested 
that polyps were animals. His brother Antoinp 
(1686-1758), a physician and professor of the 
Jardin des Plantes, edited Tournefort’s 
Institutiones Rei Herbariae (1719). 

JUSTIN, St, surnamed the Martyr (c. 100- 
c. 165), one of the Fathers of the Church 
was born at Sichem in Samaria, and was 
successively a Stoic and a Platonist* and 
after his conversion to Christianity travelled 
about on foot defending its truths. At Rome 
between 150 and 160 he wrote the Apologia 
of Christianity addressed to the Emperor 
followed by a second one. He is said to have 
been martyred about a.d. 165. There is an 
edition by Otto of his works, including 
numerous treatises falsely attributed to him 
(1876-81). There arc two English translations 
See works by Semisch (1842), Aube (1874) 
Stahlin (1880), Frcppcl (1885), Huth (1894) 
Veil (1895), Goodenough (1923) and A 
Lukyn Williams (1930). 

JUSTIN, name of two rulers of the Eastern 
Roman empire: 


Justin I (450-527), born in Illyria, became 
commander in the imperial bodyguard, and 
m 518 was raised to the Byzantine throne by 
the army. Owing to his total want of learning 
he wisely resigned the civil administration to 
the quaestor Proclus. In 519 he entered into 
an arrangement with the pope; in 523 
resigned to Theodoric, king of Italy, the right 
of appointing ‘consuls’ in Rome; and in 
the same year became involved in a war with 
the Persians. He was succeeded by his 
nephew Justinian. 


Justin II (d. 578), succeeded his uncle, 
Justinian I, in 565, and married and was 
ruled by Sophia, the unscrupulous niece of 
the Empress Theodora. He yielded part 
of Italy to the Lombards, was unsuccessful 
against the Persians and Avars, and became 
insane. See study by Vasiliev (1950). 

JUSTINIAN, name of two rulers of the 
Eastern Roman empire: 

Justinian I (Flavius Anicius Justinianus) 
(c. 482-565), emperor from 527, nephew of 
Justin I, was born at Tauresium in Illyria, the 
son of a Slavonic peasant, and was originally 
called Sabbatius. Through his uncle he was 
educated at Constantinople, in 521 was 
named consul, and in 527 was proclaimed by 
Justin his colleague in the empire. Justin 
died the same year, and Justinian, proclaimed 
sole emperor, was crowned along with his 
wife Theodora, once an actress. His reign is 
the most brilliant in the history of the late 
empire. He had the good fortune or the skill 
to select the ablest generals; and under 
Narses (q.y.) and Bclisarius (q.v.) his reign 
may be said to have restored the Roman 
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empire to its ancient limits, and to have 
reunited the East and West. His first war — 
that with Persia — ended in a favourable 
treaty. But the conflict of the Blue and Green 
factions in 532 was an outburst of political 
discontent, which went so far as to elect a 
rival emperor. Justinian had thought of 
flight, when Narses, Belisarius and Theodora 
repressed the turnults relentlessly; 35,000 
victims fell in a single day. Through Beli- 
sarius’s generalship, the Vandal kingdom of 
Africa was reannexcd to the empire; and 
Belisarius and Narses restored the imperial 
authority in Rome, Northern Italy and Spain. 
Justinian constructed or renewed a vast line 
of fortifications along the eastern and south- 
eastern frontier of his empire, which, with 
his great public buildings, involved a burden- 
some expenditure. It is as legislator that 
Justinian gained his most enduring renown. 
He set himself to collect and codify the 
principal imperial constitutions or statutes 
in force at his accession. The Codex, by 
which all previous imperial enactments were 
repealed, was published in 529. The writings 
of the jurists or commentators were next 
harmonized, and published under the title 
Digesta or Fandectae in 533. The direction 
of this work was entrusted to Tribonian, with 
a committee of professors and advocates, 
who also prepared a systematic and elemen- 
tary treatise on the law — the Institutiones 
(533), based on the Institutiones of Gaius. 
A new edition of the Codex was issued in 
534. During the subsequent years of his 
reign Justinian promulgated from lime to 
time several new laws or constitutions, known 
as Novellae. The Institutes, Digest, Code 
and Novels together make up what is known 
as the Corpus Juris Civilis. An able ruler, 
Justinian died November 14, 565. See Lives 
by Isambert (1856), Body (6th ed. 1889); 
Roby, Introduction to the Digest (1884); 
Diehl, Justinien et la Civilisation Byzantine 
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(/9(^-07), and Ure (Penguin). 

Decimus Junius Juvenalis (c. 55- 
c. 14U), Roman lawyer and satirist, born at 
Aquinum m the Volscian country, received 
the usual rhetorical education, and served 
as tribune in the army, fulfilled some local 
lunctions at Aquinum, was in Britain, and 
returned home in safety. He was also for a 
time in Egypt. His 16 brilliant satires in 
verse of Roman times (c. 100-c. 128) and 
vices, written from his viewpoint of an 
angry Stoic moralist, range from exposures 
m unnatural vices, the misery of poverty 
the extravagance of the ruling classes and the 
precarious makeshift life of their hangers-on, 
to his hatred of Jews and women. The last 
was the subject of his sixth satire, of which a 
part was not discovered until 1 899. Dryden’s 
versions of live of Juvenal’s satires are 
amongst the best things he ever did. Johnson 
imitated two of the most famous in his 
London and Vanity of Human Wishes. See 
edition by A. E. Housman (1931), and H. E. 
Butler, Post- Augustan Poetry (1909), and 
study by Highct (1954). 

JUXON, William (1582-1663), English divine, 
born at Chichester, was educated at Merchant 
Taylors’ School and St John’s College, 
Oxford, succeeded Laud as its president in 
1621, and became a prebendary of Chichester 
and dean of Worcester (1627), Bishop of 
London (1633) and lord high treasurer 
(1635). In Charles I’s vacillation about the 
fate of Strafford, Juxon advised him to refuse 
his assent to the bill. He ministered to the 
king in his last moments and the king gave 
him his insignia of the Order of the Garter 
with the word ‘ Remember ’ before putting 
his head on the execution block. During the 
Comnionwealth Juxon retired to his Glouces- 
tershire seat, and after the Restoration was 
appointed Archbishop of Canterbury. See 
Life by W. H. Marah (1869). 


K 


KADAR, Janos, kah'dahr (1912- ), Hun- 
garian politician, was born at Kapoly in S.W. 
Hungary, began life as an instrument-maker 
and was early attracted to the Communist 
party. During the second World War he 
was a member of the Central Committee of 
the underground party, escaping from 
capture by the Gestapo. He emerged after 
the war as first party secretary and one of 
the leading figures of the Communist r6gime. 
In 1950, as minister of the interior, he was 
arrested for ‘ Titoist ’ sympathies. He was 
freed in 1953, was rehabilitated in 1954 and 
became secretary of the Party Committee for 
Budapest in 1955. When the Hungarian 
anti-Soviet revolution broke out in October 
1956 he was a member of the ‘national’, 
anti-Stalinist Government of Imre Nagy. 
On November 1 he declared that the Com- 
munist party had been dissolved as it had 


degenerated into perpetuating despotism 
and national slavery ’. But on November 4, 
as Soviet tanks were crushing the revolution, 
he formed a puppet Government which from 
the closing months of 1956 held Hungary 
down in a ruthless reign of terror. Most 
Hungarians saw Kadar as a symbol of 
betrayal, an arch-manipulator of rigged trials, 
a few as a tragic figure compelled by forces 
stronger than himself. He resigned in 
February 1958. See Peter Fryer, Hungarian 
Tragedy (1956); Melvin J. Lasky (ed.), The 
Hungarian Revolution (1957). 

KAFKA, Franz (1883-1924), Austrian novelist, 
bom of Jewish parentage in Prague, where he 
graduated in Law, and although overwhelmed 
by a desire to write, found employment 
(1907-23) as an official in the accident 
prevention department of the government- 
sponsored Workers’ Accident Insurance 
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Institution. A super-sensitive, almost exclu- 
sively introspective person with an extra- 
ordinary attachment for his father, he 
eventually moved to Berlin to marry in 1923, 
his only brief spell of happiness before 
succumbing to a lung disease of long standing. 
His short stories and essays, including Der 
Heizer ‘The Boilerman ’ (1913), Betrach- 
t ungen ‘ Meditations ’ (1913), Die Verwand- 
lung ‘The Metamorphosis’ (1916), &c., 
were published in his lifetime, but he refused 
the same for his three unfinished novels, 
which, through his friend Max Brod (q.v.), 
were published posthumously and translated 
by Edwin and Willa Muir. They are Ein 
Prozess (1925) ‘ The Trial ’ (1937), DasSchloss 
(1926) ‘ The Castle ’ (1937) and Amerika 
(1927; trans. 1938). Literary critics have 
interpreted the second variously, as a 
modern Pilgrim's Progress (but there is 
literally no progress), as a literary exercise in 
Kierkegaardian existentialist theology, as an 
allegory of the Jew in a Gentile world, or 
psycho-analytically as a monstrous expression 
of Kafka’s oedipus complex^ but his solipsism 
primarily portrays society as a pointless, 
schizophrenically rational organization into 
which the bewildered but unshocked indi- 
vidual has strayed. Kafka has exerted a 
tremendous influence on Western literature, 
not least on such writers as Albert Camus, 
Rex Warner and Samuel Beckett. See 
Collected Works (1935-37) and Diaries^ 
1914-1923 (1949), both edited by M. Brod, 
who has written a definitive life (trans. 1947), 
also Letters, ed. W. Haas (trans. 1953), 
Conversations, by G. Janouch (trans. 1953), 
and studies by A. Camus (1942), Magny and 
Flores (N.Y. 1946), C. Neider (1949), 

E. Heller, The Disinherited Mind (1952), and 
R. Gray (1956). 

KAGANOVICH, Lazar Moiseyevich, -no'- 
(1893- ), Russian politician, was born at 

Gomel, joined the Communist party in 1911 
and after the Revolution became secretary 
of the Ukrainian central committee. In 
1928 he became Moscow party secretary. 
From 1934 to 1942 and from 1943 to 1944 
he was commissar for Railways. In 1947 he 
became deputy chairman of the Council 
of Ministers. He survived the death of his 
bmther-in-law, Stalin, in 1953, but he was 
dismissed in 1957. He was last heard of in 
August 1957, in ‘ a position of considerable 
responsibility ’ — a Siberian cement works. 

KAGAWA, Toyohiko (1888-1960), Japanese 
missionary and writer, studied at Princeton 
university, then returned to Japan, where his 
work in the fields of social reform and 
evangelism has made him one of the great 
figures of modern Christianity. See studies 
by W. Axling (1947), E. O. Bradshaw 
(Minnesota 1952) and C. J. Davey (1960). 

KAISER, kVzer, (1) Georg (1878-1945), 
German dramatist, born at Magdeburg, lived 
at Buenos Aires and in Germany, and wrote 
plays, mostly expressionist. See study by 
M. J. Fruchter (Philadelphia 1933). 

(2) Henry, John (1882- ), American 

industrialist, born in New York State. From 
1914 to 1933 he worked on various civil 
^gineering projects in the United States, 
Canada and the West Indies. As manager 
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of seven highly productive shipyards on the 
Pacific coast of the United States during the 
second World War, he developed revolu- 
tionary methods of prefabrication and 
assembly in shipbuilding — enabling his ships 
to be constructed and launched within six 
days. His vast industrial empire includes a 
motor, a steel, and an aluminium and 
chemical corporation. 

KALIDASA (fl. A.D. 450), India’s greatest 
dramatist, is best known through his drama 
Sdkiintala. Sec studies by B. S. Upadhvava 
(India 1947) and G. C. Jhala (1949)T 
KALININ, Mikhail Ivanovich, kah-lee'-nin 
(1875-1946), Russian politician, born at Tver 
(which was renamed after him in 1932), was 
in early life a peasant and a metal-worker. 
Entering politics as a champion of the peasant 
class, he won great popularity, becoming 
president of the Soviet central executive 
committee (1919-38), and of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet (1938-46). He died in 
Moscow. 

KALNOKY von KOROSPATAK, Gustav 
Sigismund, Count (1832-98), Austrian states- 
man, born at Lettowitz in Moravia, entered 
the diplomatic service in 1850. He was sent 
as ambassador to Copenhagen in 1870, to 
St Petersburg in 1880, and in 1881 became 
minister of foreign alfairs. He resigned in 
1895. 

KALTENBRUNNER, Ernst (1902-46), Aus- 
trian Nazi leader, head of the S.S. at the time 
of the Anschluss, became head of the security 
police in 1943, sent millions of Jews and 
political suspects to their death in concen- 
tration camps, and was responsible for orders 
sanctioning the murder of prisoners of war 
and baled-out airmen. He was condemned 
by the Nuremberg Tribunal and hanged. 
KAMENEV, orig. Rosenfcld, Lev Borisovich 
(1883-1936), Russian politician, born of 
Jewish parentage in Moscow, was an active 
revolutionary from 1901 and was exiled to 
Siberia in 1915. Liberated during the 
revolution in 1917, he became a member of 
the Communist central committee. Expelled 
as a Trotskyist in 1927, he was readmitted 
next year but again expelled in 1932. He 
was shot after being arrested with Zinoviev 
(q.v.) for conspiring against Stalin. 
KAMERLINGH ONNES. Sec Onnes. 
KAMES, Henry Home, Lord (1696-1782), 
Scottish philosopher, born at Karnes in 
Berwickshire, was called to the bar in 1723 
and raised to the bench as Lord Karnes in 
1752. Besides books on Scots law he 
published Essays on Morality (1751), An 
Introduction to the Art of Thinking (1761), 
Elements of Criticism (his best-known work, 
1762), and Sketches of the History of Man 
(1774). See critical study by H. W. Randall 
(Northampton, Mass., 1944). 

KAMPFER, Engelbert, kernpfer (1651-1716), 
German traveller, after visiting India, Java 
and Siam, spent two years in Japan (1692-94). 
His History of Japan and Siam appeared in 
English in 1727 and in 1906. 

KANARIS, Constantine, ka-nah'rees ( 1 790- 
1877), a Greek merchant-captain, born in the 
Isle of Ipsara, who blew up the Turkish 
admiral’s ship in the Strait of Chios (1822), 
repeated a like feat in the harbour of Tenedos, 
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and in 1824 burnt a Turkish frigate and some 
transport-ships. He was appointed to 
important commands, was made senator in 
1847, and was repeatedly at the head of 
ministries. He died at Athens. 

KANDINSKY, Vasily (1866-1944), Russian 
painter, was born in Moscow. He spent his 
childhood in Italy, and his early work was 
done in Paris. After a stay (1914-21) in 
Russia, where he founded the Russian 
Academy and became head of the Museum 
of Modern Art, he spent a few years in charge 
of the Weimar Bauhaus. From 1923 on he 
lived in Paris. An individual painter, who 
developed his own abstract theories, he 
exercised great influence on young European 
artists and was a leader of the ‘ Blaue Reiter ’ 
group. Studies by W. Grohmann (1959) and 
H. Rebay von Chrenwiesen (N.Y. 1945). 
KANE, (1) Elisha Kent (1820-57), Arctic 
explorer, born in Philadelphia, and entering 
the U.S. navy as surgeon, visited China, the 
East Indies, Arabia, Egypt, Europe, the west 
coast of Africa and Mexico. In 1850 he 
sailed as surgeon and naturalist with the first 
Grinnell expedition. His account of it 
appeared in 1854. In 1853 he again set out 
as commander of an expedition (see his 
Second Grinnell Expedition^ 1856). See Life 
by Elder (1858), the briefer one by Jones 
(1890), and J. Mirsky (Canada 1954). 

(2) Sir Robert (1809-90), chemist, born in 
Dublin, studied medicine, and in 1831 
became a professor of Chemistry there, next 
year starting the Dublin Journal of Medical 
Science. In 1846 he originated the Museum 
of Industry in Ireland, was appointed its first 
director, and was knighted. He was president 
of Queen’s College, Cork (1845-73), and in 
1877 was elected president of the Royal 
Irish Academy. His chief books are Elements 
of Chemistry (1842) and Industrial Resources 
of Ireland (1844). Life by D. O’Raghallaigh 
(Cork 1942). ^ 

KANT, Immanuel, kahnt (1724-1804), German 
philosopher, the greatest of the idealist 
school, born April 22, in Konigsberg, where 
he spent his entire life, the son of a saddler, 
reputedly of Scottish origin. Brought up in 
relative poverty and the puritanical strictness 
of Pietism, Kant studied at the university 
and after some years as private tutor in 1755 
obtained his doctorate and was appointed 
privat-dozent. His lectures, unlike his 
written works were witty, humorous and full 
of interesting red herrings. The same year 
he published an essay in Newtonian cosmo- 
logy in which he anticipated the nebular 
theory of Laplace and predicted the existence 
of the planet Uranus, before its actual 
discovery by Herschel in 1781. At first a 
rationalist, he became more sceptical of 
metaphysics in his ‘ pre-critical ’ works as in 
Trdume eines Geistersehers (1766) ‘ Dreams 
of a Ghost-seer ’ against Swedenborg’s 
mysticism. But Kant was dissatisfied with 
Hume’s reduction of knowledge of things 
and causation t 9 mere habitual associations 
of sense-impressions. How for example was 
it possible for mathematics to apply to the 
objects of our sense-impressions? From 1775 
he laboured on an answer to Hume, which 
materialized in his Kritik der reinen Vernimft 
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‘ re-written, 1786) 

• ^^re Reason ’ (2nd edn 

sections omitted from the 1st 
trans. N. Kemp Smith 1933), a philosophical 
nfefc shows that the immediate 

objects of perception are due not only to the 
evidence provided by our sensations but also 
perceptual apparatus which 
°^^®^se-impmssions into intelligible 
unities. Whereas the former are rightly 
empirical and synthetic, the ordering is not 
dependent upon experience, i.e. a priori. 
Hence Kant s famous claim that ‘ though our 
knowledge begins with experience, it does 
not follow that it arises out of experience ’ 
Hus has the corollary which Kant likened to 
a Copernican revolution in philosophy that 
instead of presuming that all our knowledge 
must conform to objects, it is more profitable 
to suppose the reverse. Knowledge of 
objects as such, ‘ things in themselves ’ 
i^noumena), is impossible since we can only 
know our ordered sense-impressions (pheno- 
mena). Space and time are subjective par- 
ticulars, a priori intuitions. All ordering of 
sense-impressions takes place in time with 
the appropriate application of general 
concepts. Antinomies arise when general 
concepts (categories) are misapplied to non- 
experiential data or space and time are treated 
as it they were categories. Hence we cannot 
prove the existence of God, but Kant recog- 
nizes three principal ideas of reason, God, 
treedom and immortality, which pure reason 
leads us to form for practical, i.e. moral 
considerations. These are developed in 
Prolegomena (1783, trans. P. G. Lucas 1953) 
Gmndlagen zur Metaphysik der Sit ten (1785) 
Groundwork to a Metaphysics of Morals ’ 
(trans. H. J. Paton 1948), and Kritik der 
j^aktischen Vernunft (1788) ‘ Critique of 
Practical Reason The Groundwork con- 
tains his ethical theory based on the good 
will, enshrined in the famous Categorical 
Imperative: ‘ Act only on that maxim 
through which you can at the same time will 
that it should become a universal law.’ This 
important if over-formal rendering of moral 
obligation was criticized by Jacobi as ‘ the 
good will that wills nothing’. Kritik der 
Urteilskraft (1790) * Critique of Judgment’ 
(trans. J. H. Bernard 1892) completes the 
Kantian system. It comprises a remarkable 
treatment of the basic philosophical problems 
in aesthetics, not least the claim that the 
aesthetic judgment is independent of personal, 
psychological and moral considerations, yet 
singular and universally valid. Kant lived 
an extremely orderly life, possibly because of 
his delicate constitution, and many people 
are supposed to have set their watches by his 
daily walk. He was very friendly with two 
English businessmen, Green and Motherby, 
an admirer of Rousseau, the French Revolu- 
tion but not the reign of terror. Liberal in his 
politics and theological lectures, which, 
interpreted as anti-Lutheran, he was asked 
by the Prussian government to cease giving. 

At the death of Frederick William II he 
considered himself absolved and published 
his lectures together with the acrimonious 
correspondence with the authorities. In 
Zum ewigen Frieden (1795) ‘ Perpetual Peace \ 
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lie advocated a world federation of free 
states. Kant’s system is greater than any ol 
the idealist schools to which it gave rise, 
although Fichte, Hegel and Schopenh^er 
have been more widely influential. ine 
philosophical questions he raised and lus 
treatment of them will remain of permanent 
interest. See Life by E. Paulsen (trans. 
1902), Gesammelte Schriften, Royal Prussian 
Academy (1902-38 ff.), of his cnUcal philo- 
sophy, commentaries by A. C. Ewing (1938), 

T D. Weldon (1945), S. Korner (Pelican, 
1953), studies by E. Caird (IS77), M. Hmdeg- 
ger (1929) N. Kemp Smith (1933), H. L 
Paton (1935), A. H. Smith (1947), Kantstudien 
(1896-1936, 1942-44, 1953 ff.), of his theo- 
logy, by A. Schweitzer (1899), science by 
G. Martin (trans. 1955), aesthetics, E Cassirer 
(1938) and ethics, H. J. Paton (1947), A. E. 
Teale (1951). ^ . k 

KAPITZA, Peter, Russ- Petz Leonidovich 
Kapitsa (1894- ), Russian physicist, born 

at Kronstadt, studied at Petrograd and under 
Rutherford at Cambridge, where he becarne 
assistant director of magnetic research at the 
Cavendish laboratory (1924-32). In 1934 he 
returned to Russia. He is Icnown for nis 
work on high-intensity magnetism, on low 
temperature, and on the liquefaction of 
hydrogen and helium. 

KAPP, (1) Friedrich (1824-84), German 
politician, went to New York after the 1848 
revolution, returned to Berlin in 1870, 
wrote a number of histories, including Aus luid 
fiber Amerika (1876), and was a member of 
the Reichstag in 1871-78 and 1881-84. 

(2) Wolfgang (1868-1922), son of (1), born 
in New York, in 1920 contrived a Putsch 
against the Weimar republic in Berlin, which 
was baulked of success by a general strike. 
In 1922, on returning from Sweden, whence 
he had fled, he was arrested, but died while 
awaiting trial. 

KAPTEYN, Jacobus Cornelius, kap-tin (1851- 
1922), Dutch astronomer, born at Barnevelt, 
professor at Groningen from 1878, plotted 
the stars of the southern hemisphere from the 
photographic survey of Sir David Gill (q.v.), 
and is celebrated for his discovery that all 
stars whose proper motion can be detected 
are part of one of two streams moving in 
different directions at different speeds. See 
Life by A. van Maenen (U.S. 1925). 
KARADJORDJE. See Czerny, George. 
KARADZIC, Vuk Stefanovic, ka'ra-jich (1787- 
1864), Serbian poet and philologist, horn at 
Trgid, published collections of national songs 
and tales, and evolved the simplified Cyrillic 
alphabet in order to produce literature in the 
vernacular. He translated the New Testa- 
ment into Serbian. 

KARAMZIN, Nikolai Mikhailovich, ka-ram- 
zyeen' (1766-1826), Russian historian and 
novelist, born at Mikhailovka in Orenburg. 
Among his writings are Letters of a Russian 
Traveller (1790-92), an account of his travels 
in Western Europe, several novels, including 
Poor Lisa (1792) and Natalia^ The Boyar'" s 
Daughter (1792), and a great unfinished 
History of Russia (1816-29) down to 1613. 
His influence on the literature of Russia 
and its development was considerable. He 
modernized the literary language by his 


introduction of western idioms and Ms 
writing as a whole reflected western thought. 
See D. S. Mirsky, History of Russian Litera- 
ture (1927). 

KARL. See Charles. 

KARLFELDT, Erik Axel, karlfelt (1864- 
1931), Swedish poet, born in Folkarna, in 
the historic province of Dalarna. His poetry, 
which includes the collections Fridolins 
lustgdrd (1901), Flora och Bellona (1918) and 
Hosthorn (1927), is highly individual, mainly 
reflecting, in a language and style which is 
often deliberately archaic, the traditional 
life and customs of his native province. He 
declined the Nobel prize for literature in 
1918, and was awarded it posthumously in 
1931. 

KARR, (Jean Baptiste) Alphonse (1808-90), 
French writer, born in Paris. His Sous les 
tilleuls (1832) by its originality and wit found 
its author an audience for a long series of 
novels, of which Genevieve (1838) only need 
be mentioned. In 1839 he became editor 
of Figaro, and started the issue of the bitterly 
satirical Les Giiepes. His Voyage aiitour de 
mon jardin (1845) is his best-known book. 
From 1855 he lived at Nice. See his reminis- 
cences, Livre de bord (4 vols. 1879-80). — His 
daughter, Thcrese (1835-87), published tales 
and historical books. 

KARRER, Paul (1889- ), Swiss chemist, 

born in Moscow, was educated at Zurich, 
where he became professor of Organic 
Chemistry (1919). He was the first to isolate 
vitamins A and K, and he produced syntheti- 
cally vitamins B 2 and E. He shared the 
Nobel chemistry prize with Haworth in 1937. 
KASTNER, Erich (1899- ), German 

writer, born in Dresden, is best known for Ms 
books for children. His writing career, 
however, began with two volumes of verse, 
Herz auf Faille (1928) and Larm im Spiegel 
(1929), both cleverly satirical. His novel 
Fabian (1931, trans. 1932), an embittered 
picture of post-war Germany, was an 
immense success, as was Drei Manner im 
Schnee (1934, trans. 1935). His delightful 
children’s books, which include Emil and the 
Detectives (1928), Annaluise and Anton 
(1929) and The Flying Classroom (1933), 
gained him, when translated, world-wide 
fame. Among his later writings are Die 
kleine Freiheit {1953), a volume of essays and 
poems. Die Schiele der Diktatoren (1956), a 
comic satire on dictatorship, and When I was 
a Little Boy (1957, trans. 1959), which gives 
a charming description of Dresden and its 
people before 1914. 

KATE, Jan Jacob Lodewijk ten, ka'te (1819- 
1889), Dutch poet, celebrated for his parodies, 
was born at The Hague, and died at Amster- 
dam. 

KATER, Flenry (1777-1835), English physicist 
of German descent, inventor of Kater’s 
pendulum, became F.R.S. in 1815, and in 
1817 won the Copley medal for his work on 
measuring instruments, which he brought 
to high standards of accuracy hitherto 
unattained. 

KATHARINE. See Catharine. 

KATKOV, Mikhail Nikiforovich (1818-87), 
Russian journalist, was professor of Philo- 
sophy at Moscow, and after 1861 editor of 
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the Moscow Gazette, was at first an advocate 
of reform, but was converted by the Polish 
rising of 1863 into a Panslavist leader and a 

supporter of reactionary government. 

1 CAUFFMANN, Angelica, kowf -man (1741- 
1 8071 Swiss painter, born at Chur in the 
arisons at eleven was painting portraits 
of notabilities in Italy, and m 1766 was 
nersuaded to go to London. There she soon 
became famous as a painter of classic and 
mythological pictures, and as a portrait- 
nainter and was nominated one of the first 
S of Royal Academicians (1769). Her 
life was for a while embittered by a marriage 
(c 1767) with an adventurer, the ‘ Count de 
Horn’ In 1781 she married the Venetian 
oainter, Antonio Zucchi (q.v.), and returned 
to Italy She died in Rome. Her rather 


KAZAN 


nretty paintings arc well known from engrav- 
ings by Bartolozzi. She was also an accom- 
plished singer. Her story furnished the 
theme for Lady Ritchie’s Miss Angel (1875). 
See Lives by Gerard (1892), Manners and 
Williamson (1924) and A. Hartcup (1954). 
KAUFMAN, George Simon (1889- ), 

American playwright, born in Pittsburgh, 
won the Pullitzer prize for his play. You can't 
take it with You (1937). He is also the author 
of The Man Who Came to Dinner (1939), The 
Solid Gold Cadillac (1953) and of many 
musicals, many of which have been filmed. 
KAUFMANN, Constantine Petrovich von 
(1818-82), Russian general, distinguished 
himself at Kars (1855) and in 1867 became 
governor of Turkestan. In 1868 he occupied 
Samarkand, and in 1873 conducted the 
campaign against Khiva. He died at Tash- 
kent. See Bouiger’s Central Asian Portraits 
(1880). 

KAULBACH, Wilhelm von, kowTbakh (1805- 
1874), German painter, born at Arolscn, from 
1849 director of the Munich Academy of 
Painting, painted grandiose historical subjects. 
See Life by H. Muller (Berlin 1892). His 
son Hermann (1846-1909), nephew Friedrich 
(1822-1903), and the latter’s son Friedrich 
August 0850-1920) were also painters. 
KAUNITZ - RIETBERG, Wenzel Anton, 
Prince von, kow'nits (1711—94), Austrian 
statesman, distinguished himself in 1748 at 
the congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, and as 
Austrian amabssador at the French court in 
1750-52 converted old enmity into friendship. 
In 1753 he was appointed chancellor, and for 
almost forty years had the principal direction 
of Austrian politics. He took an active part 
in the ecclesiastical reforms of Joseph II, and 
was a liberal patron of arts and sciences. See 
Life by Beer (1872), and G. Klintzel, Fiirst 
Kaunitz-Rittberg als Staatsmann (1923). 
KAUTSKY, Karl Johann, kowYski (1854- 
1938), German Socialist leader, born at 
Prague, founded (1883) and edited Die Neue 
Zeit. A disciple of Marx, he wrote against 
Bolshevism (trans. 1918, 1931), against 

William 11, on Sir Thomas More, &c. See 
Lenin’s The Proletarian Revolution and 
Kautsky the Renegade (trans. 1920). 
KAVANAGH, Arthur Maemorrough, kav a- 
nah (1831-89), of Borris House, co. Carlow, 
an Irish Conservative M.P. from 1866 to 
1880, who, though all but armless and legless, 
rode, shot, yachted, painted, and in 1849-51 


travelled overland to India. See Life by 
Mrs Steele (1891). 

KAY, (1) John. See Arkwright. 

(2) John (1742-1826), born near Dalkeith, 
was a prosperous Edinburgh barber until 
(1785) he opened a print-shop for caricatures 
of local celebrities etched by himself. They 
have little merit beyond humour and likeness. 
His Original Portraits, with Biographical 
Sketches (2 vols. 1838; new ed. 1877), is 
an invaluable record of Edinburgh social 
life. 

KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH, Sir James Phillips, 
D.C.L. (1804-77), English educationist, bora 
at Rochdale, studied and practised medicine, 
in 1835 became an assistant poor-law 
commissioner, and then as the secretary to 
the Committee of the Privy-Council on 
Education was instrumental in establishing 
a system of government school inspection. 
The pupil teacher system originated with him 
and he founded his own training college 
which later became St John’s College, 
Battersea. On his retirement in 1849 he was 
created a baronet. In 1842 he married the 
heiress of the Shuttleworths of Gawthorpe, 
and assumed her surname. 

KAYE, (1) Danny, professional _ name of 
Daniel Konainski (1913- ), American stage, 
radio and film actor, born in New York. 
He intended to be a doctor, but soon began a 
stage career. In 1943 he made his first film, 
Up in Arms, following it with Wonder Man 
(1944), which made his reputation as a film 
comedian, though many critics claim that his 
international success came with The Secret 
Life of Walter Mi tty (1946). Other films 
include The Inspector General (1950), Hans 
Christian Andersen (1952) and Knock on 
Wood (1954). He did a great deal of work 
for UNICEF. 

(2) Sir John William (1814-76), historian, 
served from 1 832 in the Bengal Artillery, but 
1841 devoted himself to literature. A 


secretary from 1858 in the India Office, he 
wrote books on Indian history, and Essays 
of an Optimist (1870). 

KAYE-SMITH, Sheila (1887-1956), bom at 
St Leonards, wrote novels mainly of fate and 
Sussex soil. In 1924 she married Mr T. P. 
Fry, a clergyman and heir to a baronetcy, 
and in 1929 turned Roman Catholic. Her 
writings include Sussex Gorse (1916), 
Tamarisk Town (1919), Joanna Godden (1921), 
The End of the House of Alard (1923), Iron 
and Smoke (1928), Talking of Jane Austen 
(1943, with G. B. Stern). 

KAZAN, Elia (1909- ), American stage and 
film director, born in Constantinople, studied 
at Williams College and Yale. He played 
minor parts on Broadway and in Hollywood, 
before turning director of plays and films 
addicted to ‘ The Method His Broadway 
productions include the works of Thornton 
Wilder, Arthur Miller and Tennessee 
Williams, but he is more widely known for 
his films, many of them with a social or 
political theme, such as Gentleman's Agree- 
ment, which. won the ‘Oscar’ award in 1948. 
on anti-Semitism, Pinky (1949), on the colour 
problem. Viva Zapata (1952), On the Water- 
front (1954), also an ‘ Oscar ’ winner, and ^ 
Face in the Crowd (1957), which deal with 
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three potent forms of megalomania, the 
revolutionary hero without statecraft, the 
trades union boss turned gangster, and the 
T.V. demagogue. There are also his notable 
screen-versions of Williams’s Named 

Desire (1956) and Baby Doll (1956), and 
John Steinbeck’s East of Eden (1954), 

KAZINCZY, Ferenc, ko'zin^tsi (1759-1831), 
Hungarian writer, born at Ersenilyen, was a 
leading figure in the Hungarian literary 
revival and a strong advocate of the reform 
of the language- He translated many 
European classics, wrote poetry, and there 
are 22 volumes of his letters. He died of 
cholera. 

KEAN, (1) Charles John (1809 or 1811-68), 
actor, born at Waterford, son of (2), educated 
at Eton, to support his mother and himself 
became an actor. He appeared at Drury 
Lane in 1827 as Young Norval, 'with ill 
success, but 'worked assiduously in the 
provinces until he attained a fair position. 
In 1850 he became joint-lessee of the Prin- 
cess’s Theatre, and produced a long series 
of gorgeous ‘ revivals In 1859 he virtually 
retired, though he played in America and the 
provinces to within seven months of his 
death. In 1842 he married the actress, Ellen 
Tree (1805-80). See Life by J. W. Cole 
(1860), Letters of Mr and Mrs Charles Kean 
(Washington University, 1945). 

(2) Edmund {c. 1789-1833), English actor, 
was born in London the son of Nance Carey 
(Henry Carey’s grand-daughter), hawker and 
stroller. A stage Cupid and a cabin-boy to 
Madeira, he himself about sixteen turned a 
stroller, and after ten years in the provinces, 
made his first appearance at Drury Lane as 
Shylock (January 26, 1814), and at once took 
rank as the first actor of the day. A period 
of wonderful success followed, but by his 
irregularities he gradually forfeited public 
approval, his reputation being finally ruined 
by the ‘ criminal conversation ’ cause cdlibre 
of Cox V. Kean (1825). He was cordially 
received in 1827 after a twelve-month’s visit 
to America, but both mind and body gave 
way, and breaking down hopelessly in 
March 1833, he died at Richmond on May 15. 
See Lives by Barry Cornwall (1835), Hawkins 
(1869), Molloy (1888), Hillebrand (1933), 
G. Playfair (1939) and M. W. Disher (1950). 

KEANE, Augustus Henry (1833-1912), ethno- 
logist, born at Cork. He taught languages 
at Hameln and Southampton, and was 
Hindustani professor at University College, 
London, 1882-85. 

KEATE, John (1773-1852), headmaster of 
Eton 1809-34, was born at Wells, and died 
at his Hampshire rectory of Hartley Westpall. 
A diminutive man, he was a stern disciplina- 
rian and once flogged eighty boys together. 

KEATS, John (1795-1821), English poet, was 
bom in London, the son of a livery-stable 
keeper, and went to school at Enfield. In 
1811 he was apprenticed to a surgeon at 
Edmonton and later (1815-17), he was a 
medical student in the London hospitals. 
Though he did creditably there his mind was 
set on the arts. His friends were painters, he 
appreciated * divine ’ Mozart, but above all, 
poetry claimed him. Leigh Hunt, his 
neighbour in Hampstead, introduced him to 


other young romantics, including Shelley 
and published his first sonnets in his Examiner 
(1816). His first volume of poems (1817) is 
‘ sicklied o’er ’ with Hunt’s sentimentality 
and the long mythological poem Endymion 
(1818) combines Hunt’s influence with 
Elizabethan lusciousness in word and image 
Nevertheless, it contains some felicitous 
descriptions and the ‘ Hymn to Pan ’ and the 
‘ Bacchic procession ’ anticipate the great 
odes to come. Keats returned from a 
walking tour in Scotland (1818), which 
exhausted him, to find the savage reviews of 
Endymion in Blackwood's Magazine and the 
Quarterly. To add to his troubles his 
younger brother Tom was dying of consump- 
tion and his love affair with Fanny Brawne 
seems to have brought him more vexation 
than comfort. It was in these circumstances 
that he braced himself for the supreme effort 
which makes the volume of 1820, Lamia and 
Other Poems, a landmark in English poetry 
Except for the romantic poem Isabella or 
The Pot of Basil, a romance based on Boccac- 
cio’s Decameron, and the first version of his 
epical poem, ‘ Hyperion all the significant 
verse in this famous volume is the work of 
1819, viz. the two splendid romances ‘The 
Eve of St Agnes ’ and ‘ Lamia ’ and the great 
odes — ‘ On a Grecian Urn ‘To a Nightin- 
gale ’, ‘ To Autumn ’, ‘ On Melancholy ’ and 
‘To Psyche’. Jeffrey, who had not joined 
in the denigration of Endymion praised the 
volume in the Edinburgh Review and Shelley, 
who had been somewhat critical of his earlier 
poetry, hailed ‘ Hyperion ’ as a noble work. 
That this poem in its two versions is only a 
magnificent fragment is due partly to the 
allegory and partly to the Miltonic cast of the 
diction, which he had come to regard as 
inimical to his art. The romances and odes 
better suited his genius, which he now per- 
ceived was more Shakespearian or Eliza- 
bethan than Miltonic. The former, parti- 
cularly ‘ The Eve of St Agnes display a 
wealth of sensuous imagery almost unequalled 
in English poetry. In ‘ Lamia the best told 
of the tales, he turns from stanza form to the 
couplet as used by Dryden in his romantic 
Fables. The odes are the perfect expression 
of his genius. Critics have toyed with the 
notion that had he lived he would have gone 
on to something truly dramatic and tragical 
as Shakespeare did after his decorative ‘ first 
fruits ’. The ‘ Grecian Urn ’ and ‘ Psyche’ 
are the full expression of the charm exercised 
on him by the Greek myths. ‘ Autumn ’ may 
be hardly an ode, rather a seasonal vignette, 
but has any poet, Shakespeare apart, so 
invoked the sensuous beauty of the season? 
And to show the variety of his genius in 
different modes, the fragmentary ‘ Ode to 
Maia written in 1818, instinct with the 
feeling for the Greek, vies with ‘ La Belle 
Dame Sans Merci ’ which is as pre-Raphaelite 
as ‘ The Eve of St Mark ’ is in another way. 
Keats’s letters are regarded in some quarters 
as equally important with his poems (see 
Lionel Trilling, The Opposing Self), and they 
certainly throw a valuable light on his poetical 
development no less than on his unhappy 
love affair with Fanny Brawne. It is clear 
that he was both attracted and repelled by 
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the notion of the poet as teacher or prophet, a collection of memorials by J. F. Moor 
Thnnffh nrofoundly aware of the suffering in (1866), and Lives by Locke (1893) and E. F. L. 

he preferred to think of himself as of Wood (1909). 

Shakespeare, that is as the ‘ chameleon poet ’ KEELER, James Edward (1857-1900), Ameri- 
who enters with equal delight into all states, can astronomer, born at La Salle, 111. , and 
20 od and evil. He distrusted the utopianism educated at the Johns Hopkins University, 
of his liberal friends, but ‘ the burden of the Heidelberg and Berlin. Director of the Lick 
mystery ’ oppressed him. Like Wordsworth Observatory from 1898, he discovered the 
and Coleridge he made imagination the composition of Saturn’s rings, and carried 
supreme gift so that ‘ what the Imagination out important spectroscopic work on 
cpf 7 es as beauty must be truth ’. In other nebulae, discovering 120,000 of them, 
words, ‘Beauty is truth, truth beauty.’ KEELEY, Robert (1793-1869), English come- 
Valid ’or not for the philosopher, this was dian, was bom and died in London. He 
valid for Keats’s poetry. Having prepared married Miss Mary Goward (1806-99), who, 
the 1820 volume for the press, Keats, now bora at Ipswich, made her debut at the Ly- 
seriously ill with consumption, sailed for ceum in 1825. Their daughters were both 
Italy in September 1820, reached Rome and actresses. See W. Goodman’s The Keeleys 
died there attended only by his artist friend on the Stage and at Home (1895). 

Severn. Shelley lamented him in Adonais KEENE, Charles Samuel (1823-91), English 
and his grave in the Protestant cemetery is a illustrator, bom at Hornsey, having tried 
place of pilgrimage to this day. Except for both law and architecture, was apprenticed 
his sister Fanny, the family, his loyalty to to a wood-engraver. He worked for the 
which is witnessed in the letters, was extinct Illustrated London Hews and for Punch from 
in England, his brother George, to whom 1851 to within five months of his death at 
some of the most important letters are Hammersmith. He also illustrated books, 
addressed, having emigrated to America in including Robinson Crusoe and The Cloister 
1818. Modern editions are by E. de Selin- and the Hearth. See Lives by Layard (1893) 
court (1921), M. B. Forman (1931), Garrod and D. Hudson (1947), and work by Pennell 
11956) and H. E. Rollins, 2 vols. (1959). See and Chesson (1897). 

Lives by Houghton (1848), Colvin (1886, KEIGHTLEY, Thomas, kifli (1789-1872), 
1917), Amy Lowell (1925), Dorothy Hewlett Irish writer, bom in Dublin, in 1824 settled 
(1937), Murchie (1955), Middleton Murry in London. His histories of Rome, Greece, 
(4th ed. 1955) and a volume of essays ed. by and England long held their place as school 
K, Muir (1959). manuals and his Fairy Mythology (1850) and 

KE'bLE, John (1792-1866), English church- his Life and annotated edition of Milton 
man, was born at Fairford, Gloucestershire, (1855-59) are still remembered, 
near his father’s living of Coin St Aldwins. KEITEL, Wilhelm, kl'/e/ (1882-1946), German 
At fifteen he was elected a scholar at Corpus, field-marshal, joined the Army in 1901 and 
Oxford, and in 1810 took a double first. In was an artillery staff officer in the First 

1811 he was elected a fellow of Oriel and in World War. In the ’thirties he became an 

1812 won the Latin and English prize essays, ardent Nazi, his faith being rewarded in 1938 

In 1815 he was ordained deacon, beginning by the post of chief of the supreme corn- 
active work as curate of East Leach, while mand of the armed forces. In 1940 he 
still continuing to reside in Oxford, where he signed the Compiegne armistice with France 
was college tutor 1818-23. In 1827 he and in 1945 he was one of the German 
published The Christian Year. His theory of signatories of unconditional surrender to 
poetry, explained in the Cr/z/c in 1838, Russia and the Allies in Berlin. He was 

was worked out at length in his Latin lectures executed in October 1946 for war crimes, 
delivered as Oxford professor of Poetry KEITH, (1) Viscount. See Elphinstone (1). 
(1831-41). Meanwhile Keble had gathered (2) Sir Arthur (1866-1955), Scottish 
round him a small band of pupils of whom anthropologist, bora at Aberdeen, wrote 
the most striking was Hurrell Froude, and Introduction to the Study of Anthropoid Apes 
in this circle originated the Tractarian (1896), Human Embryology and Morphology 
movement. In his sermon on National (1901) and works on ancient man, including 
Apostasy (1833) Keble gave the signal for Concerning Man’s Origin (1927) and New 
action, and for the next eight years was Theory of Human Evolution (1948). He was 
engaged with Newman, Pusey, I. Williams knighted in 1921. « 

and others in the issue of Tracts for the Times^ (3) Arthur Berriedale (1879-1944), professor 

brought to an end by Tract No. 90 in 1841. of Sanskrit at Edinburgh University from 
Keble had in 1835 married, and had removed 1914, wrote on Sanskrit literature, and 
to the Hampshire living of Hursley, where he Dominion constitutions. 

remained until his death. With Dr Pusey (4) James (1696-1758), Scottish soldier and 
he was the steadying influence which sup- Prussian field-marshal, was born at the 
ported the party under the shock caused by castle of Inverugie near Peterhead. He came 
Newman’s secession, to Rome. Other works of a family, represented now by the Earl of 
are a Life of Bishop Wilson, an edition of Kintore, which from the l^h century had 
Hooker, the Lyra Innocentium (1846), a held the hereditary office of Great Manschal 
poetical translation of the Psalter, Letters of of Scotland. Sir WilEam Keith was created 
Spiritual Counsel, twelve volumes of parochial Earl Marischal in 1458 ; and George, filth 
sermons, Studia Sacra, &c. Keble College, Earl (c. 1553-1623), m 1593 founded the 
Oxford, was erected as a memorial of him Marischal College m Aberdeen, William, 
(1870). See Memoir by Sir J. Coleridge ninth Earl (d. 1712), was the faffier of 
(1869), J.C.Shairp’sF^^ay and (1872), Marshal Keith and of his elder brother. 
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George, tenth Earl Marischal ('1693-1778). 
James was destined for the law, but in 1715 
he engaged with his brother in the Jacobite 
rising, and in 1719 in Alberoni’s expedition 
to the West Highlands, which ended in the 
‘ battle ’ of Glenshiel. Both times the 
brothers escaped to the Continent. James 
held for nine years a Spanish colonelcy and 
took part in the siege of Gibraltar (1726-27). 
But his creed, the Episcopal, was against him 
and in 1728 he entered the Russian service 
as a major-general. He distinguished 
himself in the wars with Turkey and Sweden, 
particularly at the siege of Otchakoff (1737) 
and the reduction of the Aland Islands 
(1743). He next visited Paris and London, 
where he made his peace with the Hanoverian 
government. In 1747, finding the Russian 
service disagreeable, he exchanged it for that 
of Prussia, and Frederick the Great gave 
him at once the rank of field-marshal. From 
this time his name is associated with that of 
Frederick, who relied as much on Keith’s 
military genius as he did on the diplomatic 
ability of his brother, the Earl Marischal. 
Keith’s talents became still more conspicuous 
upon the breaking out of the Seven Years’ 
War (1756). Fie shared Frederick’s doubtful 
fortunes before Prague, was present at the 
victories of Lobositz and Rossbach, and 
conducted the masterly retreat from Olmiitz. 
At Hochkirch he was shot dead while for 
the third time charging the enemy. Keith 
died poor and unmarried, but he left children 
by his mistress, the Swede, Eva Merthens 
(d. 1811). See his own Memoir^ 1714-34 
(Spalding Club, 1843); Memoir of Marshal 
Keith (Peterhead 1869); Carlyle’s Frederick; 
Cuthell’s Last Earl Marischall (1915); 
German Lives by Varnhagen von Ense 
(1844; new ed. 1888) and Lieut, von 
Paezynski-Tenezyn (1889). 

(5) Robert (1681-1757), from 1727 an 
Episcopal bishop, was born at Uras, Kin- 
cardineshire, and lived in Edinburgh and 
Leith. His History of the Scottish Reforma- 
tion (1734) was republished by the Spottis- 
woode Society in 1844-45. 

KEITH-FALCOI^R. See Falconer (2). 

KEKULfe VON STRADONITZ, Friedrich 
August, kay'-koo-lay (1829-96), German 
chemist, born at Darmstadt, became profes- 
sor at Ghent and at Bonn (1867). He made a 
major contribution to organic chemistry 
by developing structural theories, including 
the cyclic structure of benzene. 

KELLER, (1) Gottfried (1819-90), Swiss poet 
and novelist, born near Zurich, studied 


(1880 ), born at 


(2) Helen Adams 

Tuscumbia, Ala., became deaf and blind af 
nineteen months, but, educated by Mko 
Anne M. Sullivan (Mrs Macy), she 
learnt to speak, graduated B.A. 1904 
attained high distinction as a lecturer, witer 
^^^fobiography and Letters 

KELLERMANN, Franpols Etienne Christnniio 
Duke of Valmy (1735-1820), born ^ Wolfs! 
buchweiler ^ .t. 


landscape-painting at Vienna 1840-42, but 
took to literature. From 1861 to 1876 he 
was state secretary of his native canton. His 
chief works are Der grune Heinrich (1854), 
Die Leute von Seldwyla (1856; includes A 
Village Romeo and Juliet), Sieben Legenden 
(1872), Zuricher Novellen (1878), and Martin 
Salander (1886). It is as a writer of short 
rather than as a poet or novelist 
that he excelled and his powers of characteriz- 
ation and description and his sense of humour 
are best illustrated in his volumes of Novellen. 
See studies by Huch (1904), Maync (1925), 
Hauch (1916), M. Hay (1920) and H. w! 
Reichert (1949). 


Alsace, entered the French 
army and vvas major-general at the Revolu- 
tion. In 1792 he repelled the Duke nf 
Brunswick, and delivered France bv th^ 
famoris * cannonade of Valmy ’ Yet on 
allegation of treason he was imprisoned bv 
Robespierre. He afterwards served in Italv 
and under the Empire was made a marshal 
and duke. In 1809 and 1812 he commLded 
the reserves on the Rhine. At the Sora- 
tion he attached himself to the Bourbons 
His son, Francois Etienne (1770-1835) bv a 
charge turned Marengo into a victory ’ 
KELLGREN, Johan Henrik (1751-95X Swed- 
ish poet, born at Floby. From satire and 
didactic poems he turned to pure lyrics in 
which he excelled. He was first director of 
the Swedish Academy. See studies w 
Atterbom (1863) and O. Sylwan (1912) ^ 

KELLOGG, Frank Billings (1856-1937) 
American statesman, born at Potsdam N Y 
was senator (1917-23), ambassador ‘ in 
secretary of state (1925- 
the Briand-Kellogg Pact 
(1928) outlawing war, which became the legal 
basis for the Nuremberg trials (1945-46), and 
was a judge of the Permanent Court of 
Justice at the Hague (1930-35). In 1929 he 
was awarded the Nobel peace prize. 

Edward. See Dee, John. 
KELLY, (1) Sir Gerald Festus (1879- ) 

English painter, born in London. He was 
educated at Eton and Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
and studied art m Paris. He was elected an 
A.R.A. in 1922, an R.A. in 1930 and was 
P.R.A. (1949-54). In 1945 he painted state 
portraits of King George VI and Queen 
Elizabeth. He was knighted in 1945 and 
made a K.C.V.O. in 1955. 

(2) Ned (1854-80), horse-thief and from 
1878 bushranger in Victoria and New South 
Wales, was hanged at Melbourne. See Life 
by M. Brown (1948). 

KELVIN, William Thomson, 1st Baron (1824- 
1907), Scottish mathematician and physicist, 
was born in Belfast, and at eleven entered 
Glasgow University, where his father had 
become mathematical professor. At Cam- 
bridge he highly distinguished himself as an 
original thinker even in his undergraduate 
days. He was second wrangler and first 
Smith’s prizeman of 1 845, and was elected a 
fellow of Peterhouse. In 1846 he became 
professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Glasgow. In an early paper 
(1842) he solved important problems in 
etectrostatics. ^ To his refined researches in 
the transmission of electric currents in 
submarine cables it was largely owing that 
the Atlantic cable was successful (for which 
m 1866 he was knighted). In 1892 he was 
CTeated a peer with the title of Lord Kelvin. 
His electrometers of various design — absolute, 
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portable, quadrant, &c. — embody the perfec- 
tion of mechanical and geometrical adjust- 
ment. He constructed ampere-meters, volt- 
meters and watt-meters, suitable alike for the 
electrical workshop and laboratory. His 
sounding apparatus and compass have been 
adopted by the Admiralty and the principal 
mercantile lines. In pure science Lord Kelvin 
did incomparable work. Specially may be 
mentioned his thermodynamic researches 
from 1848 onwards, including the doctrine of 
the dissipation or degradation of energy; his 
magnetic and electric discoveries, including 
general theorems of great value and the 
beautiful method of electric images ; and his 
work in hydro-dynamics, more especially in 
wave-motion and in vortex-motion. Basing 
upon the phenomena of gyrostatic motion, 
he imagined a kinetic theory of inertia of 
high interest; and his dynamical theory of 
dispersion, and indeed all his views on the 
nature of the ether, are full of suggestiveness. 
In 1872 his electrostatic and magnetic papers 
were reprinted in collected form (2nd ed. 
1884); and his other papers have been 
similarly published under the title Mathe- 
matical and Physical Papers (6 vols. 1882- 
1911), besides Popular Lectures (3 vols. 
1889-94), Molecular Tactics of a Crystal 
(1894), &c. He was joint-author with 
Professor Tait of A Treatise on Natural 
Philosophy^ (vol. i 1867; 2nd ed. 1879). He 
was president of the British Association 
(1871), repeatedly president of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, and (1890) president 
of the Royal Society of London. He died 
December 17. See the Life by Silvanus 
Thompson (1910), and books by Mrs King 
(1910), Miss A. G. King (1925) and A. Russell 
(1938). 

KEMAL PASHA. See Mustafa Kemal. 

KEMBLE, family of actors: 

(1) Adelaide (1816-79), daughter of (2), 
was distinguished as an operatic singer, but 
retired in 1842 on her marriage with F. 
Sartoris. She was author of A Week in a 
French Country House (1867), Medusa and 
Other Tales (1 868), and Past Hours (1 880). 

(2) Charles (1775-1854), brother of (5), 
bom at Brecon, made his first appearance at 
Sheffield in 1792 and in 1794 played Malcolm 
to John Kemble’s Macbeth. He retired 
from the stage in 1840, when he was appoin- 
ted examiner of plays. As an actor he 
chiefly excelled in characters of the second 
rank, and in comedy he specially distinguished 
himself. 

(3) Frances Anne, ‘ Fanny Kemble * (1809- 
1893), daughter of (2), made her ddbut at 
Covent Garden on October 5, 1829, when her 
‘ Juliet ’ created a great sensation. For three 
years she played leading parts in London, 
then in 1832 went with her father to America, 
where in 1834 she married Pierce Butler, a 
Southern planter. They were divorced in 
1848 and, resuming her maiden name, she 
gave Shakespearian readings for twenty 
years. She published dramas, poems, eight 
volumes of autobiography, &c. See Life by 
Mrs Bobb6 (1932) and L. S. Driver (1933). 

(4) John MitcheU (1807-57), Anglo-Saxon 
scholar, son of (2), was bom in London and 
from Bury St Edmunds school passed in 


1826 to Trinity, Cambridge, and studied at 
Gottingen under Jakob Grimm. His edition 

Beowulf 31) and Codex Diplomaticus 
Aevi Saxonici (1839-48) were valuable, but 
less important than his unfinished History of 
the Saxons in England (1849; new ed. by 
Birch, 1876). He lived much in Germany 
and died in Dublin, He edited the British 
and Foreign Review (1835-44) and in 1840 
succeeded his father as examiner of plays. 
See Study by B. Dickens (1940). 

(5) John Philip (1757-1823), eldest son of 

(6), was bom at Prescot. His father intended 
him for the Catholic priesthood, and sent 
him to a seminary at Sedgley Park, Stafford- 
shire, and to the English college at Douai. 
But the stage mania was on him, and he 
became an actor. His first appearance was 
at Wolverhampton, January 8, 1776. He 
joined the York circuit under Tate Willdnson 
and he played in Ireland. The success of his 
sister, Mrs Siddons, gave him his opportunity, 
and on September 30, 1783, he played Hamlet 
at Drury Lane, and aroused the keenest 
interest. He continued to play leading tragic 
characters at Drury Lane for many years, 
and in 1788 became Sheridan’s manager. 
In 1802 he purchased a share in Covent 
Garden Theatre, became manager, and made 
his first appearance there in 1803 as Hamlet. 
In 1808 the theatre was burned, and on the 
opening of the new building (1809) the 
notorious O. P. (i.e. ‘ Old Price ’) Riots 
broke out. Kemble retired in 1817. He 
afterwards settled at Lausanne, where he 
died. Kemble probably has had no superior 
as a tragedian. He was magnificently 
handsome, stately, if rather stiff, in bearing 
and a man of remarkable intellectual power. 
See Life by Borden (1925). 

(6) Roger (1721-1802), a travelling manager, 
father of (2), (5) and (7). 

(7) Stephen (1758-1822), brother of (5), 
born at Kington, Herefordshire, was chiefly 
remarkable for his enormous bulk, which 
enabled him to play Falstaff without stuffing. 
He was (1792-1800) manager of the Edin- 
burgh theatre, where he was in continual hot 
water through lawsuits and other troubles. 
He died near Durham. 

KEMP, (1) George Mickle (or Meikle) (1795- 
1844), Scottish draughtsman, bom at 
Hillriggs near Biggar, until he was fourteen 
assisted his father, a shepherd. Becoming a 
carpenter and millwright, he sought work in 
En^and and France, settling where he could 
study Gothic architecture. He returned to 
Scotland in 1826, and became a draughtsman 
in Edinburgh. In 1838 his second design 
for the Scott Monument at Edinburgh was 
accepted, but before its completion he was 
drowned in the canal at Edinburgh. See 
Life by T. Bonnar (1892). 

(2) John (c. 1380-1454), bom at Olantigh 
near Ashford, Kent, became a fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford, Bishop of Rochester 
(1419), and of Chichester and London (1421), 
chancellor and Archbishop of York (1426), 
a cardinal (1439), and Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (1452). See Hook’s Lives of the 
Archbishops^ vol. v. 

(3) William (d. 1603), a comedian who in 
1599 danced from London to Norwich, 
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See his Nine Daies Wonder (ed. by Dyce, by Charles II chaplain to the Princess Marv 
Camden Society). wife of William of Orange, but otfended 

KEMPE, Margery (b. 1364), mystic, daughter William, and returned home in 1680 when 
of a mayor of Lynn, wife of a burgess there, he became a royal chaplain. In 1683 ’on the 
mother of fourteen children. Her spiritual king’s visit to Winchester, Ken refused to 
autobiography, The Book of Margery Kempe give up his house for the accommodation of 
(printed in part by Wynkyn de Worde, c. Nell Gwynne. In 1683 too he went to 
1501), recounts her persecution by devils and Tangiers as a chaplain, and in 1685 wa«i 
men, repeated accusations of Lollardy, her consecrated Bishop of Bath and Wells. The 
copious weepings, her journeys to Jerusalem chief event of his bishopric was his trial and 
and to Germany, and has been hailed as a acquittal among the ‘ Seven Bishops ’ in 1688 
classic. See The Book of Margery Kempe for refusing to read the Declaration of 
(modernized text) by W. Butler-Bowdon Indulgence. At the Revolution he refused 
(1936), the original texted, by Neech and Hope to take the oath to William, and was denrived 
Allen (1940) and study by K. Cholmely (1947). of his bishopric in 1691. See Lives by Bowler 
KEMPIS, Thomas a (1379-1471), German (1831), Anderdon (1851-54), Plumptre (2 vols 
religious writer, was so called from his 1888), and Clarke (1896). 
birthplace, Kempen. He was educated at KENDAL, Madge, stage name of Margaret 
Deventer, and in 1400 entered the Augusti- Brunton Grimston, nde Margaret Shafto 
nian convent of Agnetenberg near Zwolle, Robertson (1849-1935), English actress bom 
took priest’s orders in 1413, was chosen at Cleethorpes, sister of T. W. Robertson 
sub-prior in 1429, and died as superior, (q.v.). She showed talent even in her teens 
His writings consist of sermons, ascetical when she appeared in Shakespearean rdles 
treatises, pious biographies, letters and and by the 1870’s was leading lady at the 
hymns. The only one which deserves special Haymarket Theatre. In 1869 she married 
notice is the treatise On the Following (or William Hunter Kendal, properly Grimston 
Imitation) of Christ. In its pages, says Dean (1843-1917), actor, with whom she appeared 
Milman, ‘ is gathered and concentred all in many productions, particularly of Shake- 
that is elevating, passionate, profoundly speare. She was created a D.B.E. in 1926 
pious in all the older mystics It was KENDALL, Edward Calvin (1886- ') 

translated into English about 1440 and again American chemist, born at S. Norwalk’ 
(by Atkinson and the Lady Margaret) Conn., educated at Columbia University’ 
about 1502. The Imitation has been ascribed He is known for his isolation of thyroxin 
to the celebrated Jean Gerson (q.v.), and, (1915), and for his research on adrenal 
from the 17th century, to Gersen, abbot of hormones, for which, with P. S. Hench and 

Vercelli, whose very existence has not been T. Reichstein (qq.v.), he won the Nobel 

proved. But most authorities now generally prize for medicine in 1950. 

assign it to Kempis. Its theology is almost KENNEDY, (1) Benjamin Hall (1804-89) 
purely ascetical, and (excepting the 4th book, English classical scholar, born at Summerhill’ 
which is based on the doctrine of the real Birmingham, and graduated at St John’s 

presence) the work has been used by Chris- College, Cambridge, where he became a 

tians of all denominations. Probably it was fellow and lecturer in 1828. After teaching at 
completed between 1415 and 1424. The first Harrow (1830-36), and Shrewsbury (1836- 
edition (Augsburg 1471 or 1472) was reprin- 1867), he became professor of Greek at 
ted by Dr Adrian Fortescue. See study by Cambridge and canon of Ely. The most 
S. Kettlewell (1883). celebrated of his many classical writings is 

KEMSLEY, James Gomer Berry, 1st Viscount Sabrinae Corolla (1850). 

(1883- ), British newspaper proprietor, (2) James (c. 1408-65), Scottish bishop, 

bom at Merthyr Tydfil, Wales. He became grandson of Robert III and nephew of 
chairman of Kemsley Newspapers Ltd. in James I, was a graduate of St Andrews 
1937, with control of the Sunday Times and University, becoming Bishop of Dunkeld in 
many other newspapers. He was created a 1437. Later, as Bishop of St Andrews and 
baronet in 1928, raised to the peerage in advisor to James II, he opposed the growing 
1936, and received a viscountcy in 1945. In dominance of the Douglases in Scotland. 
1950 he published The Kemsley Manual of During the minority of James III, he led the 
Journalism. His brothers, Henry Seymour, ‘ old lords ’ party in support of the Lancast- 
Lord Buckland (1877-1928), and William rians. A great Catholic Churchman, he also 
Ewert, 1st Viscount Camrose (q.v,), also founded St Salvator’s College at St Andrews, 
owned newspapers. See Camrose’s BnVwA 1. 'Dowde^ny Bishops of Scotland (1912). 
Newspapers and Their Controllers (19A1). (3) John Fitzgerald (1917- ), 35th 

KEN, Thomas (1637-1711), was born at Little President of the United States, the son of 
Berkhampstead, Herts, and educated at the millionaire and ambassador to Britain 
Winchester and Hart HaU and New College, (1937-40) Joseph Patrick Kennedy (1888- 

wh®re he was elected a fellow in ) was born at Brookline, Boston, 

1657. He held several livings and in 1666 studied at Harvard and under Laski (q.v.) in 
was elected^ a fellow of Winchester where he London and after service at the embassy 
^f. Trayers for Scholars there (1938), wrote a thesis on Britain’s 
o/ Winchester College (1674), and wrote his unpreparedness for war. As torpedo-boat 
famous morning, evening, and midnight commander in the Pacific, he was awarded 
hyims, the fimt two of which, ‘ Awake, rny the Navy medal and the Purple Heart. He 
som and Glory to Thee, my God, this was elected Democrat representative 
mght , are among the best-known hymns in (1947) and senator (1952) for Massa- 
the language. In 1679 Ken was appointed chusetts. In 1960 he was the first Catholic 
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and the youngest person to be elected 
President on the smallest majority of the 
popular vote. His Profiles of Courage (1956) 
won the Pulitzer prize. 

(4) Margaret (1896- ), English novelist, 

journalist, and playwright, born in London. 
Her many light novels all gained a fair 
measure of success, particularly her second. 
The Constant Nymph (1924). Others include 
The Midas Touch (1938) and The Mechanized 
Muse (1942), and in 1934 her play. Escape 
Me Never, was published. Her gift for vivid 
characterization far outweighs a tendency to 
sentimentalize. In 1925 she married David 
Davies, knighted 1952. 

(5) Walter (c. 1460-c. 1508), an Ayrshire 
poet of the Cassillis line, best known by the 
Fly ting between Dunbar and Kennedy. 

KENNELLY, Arthur Edwin (1861-1939), 
American engineer, born in Bombay, became 
a professor at Harvard in 1902, and in the 
same year discovered, almost simultaneously 
with Oliver Heaviside (q.v.), the ionized 
layer in the atmosphere known sometimes as 
the Kennelly-Heaviside layer, more often as 
the Heaviside layer. 

KENNETH I, called Macalpine, seems to have 
succeeded his father Alpin as king of the 
remnant of the Dalriad Scots in 834, and to 
have repelled a Danish invasion and com- 
pletely conquered the Piets in 846. He was 
connected by blood with the Pictish royal 
family. He now became king of a united 
Alban to the Firths of Clyde and Forth; 
and the Pictish language, usages, and name 
mysteriously vanish, superseded by those of 
the smaller people the Scots. 

KENNY, Elizabeth (1886-1954), Australian 
nursing sister, renowned for her method of 
treating poliomyelitis. 

KENNICOTT, Benjamin (1718-83), biblical 
scholar, born at Totnes, educated at Wadhara 
College, Oxford, known for his edition of 
the Hebrew Old Testament (1776-80), for 
which 615 Hebrew MSS and 16 MSS of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch were collated. 
KENNINGTON, Eric Henri, A.R.A. (1888- 
1960), English painter and sculptor, born in 
London. He was an official war artist in 
both world wars; during the years 1940^3, 
he made a number of striking portraits of 
servicemen and women and civil defence 
workers. In the field of sculpture, he has 
designed many memorials etc., e.g. his head 
of T. E. Lawrence in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
His books include Drawing the R.A.F. (1942) 
and The British Home Guard (1945). 

KENT, Dukes of: 

(1) Edward (1767-1820), fourth son of 
George III, was born at Buckingham Palace. 
At Gibraltar, first (1790-91) as colonel, and 
then (1802) as governor, his martinet discip- 
line caused continual mutinies. These 
culminated on Christmas Day in an encounter 
in which blood was shed, after which the 
Duke was recalled. In 1818 he married 
Victoria Mary Louisa (1786-1861), daughter 
of the Duke of Saxe-Saalfeld-Coburg, and 
widow of the Prince of Leiningen. For the 
sake of economy they lived at Leiningen, 
and came to England for the birth (May 24, 
1819) of their child the Princess Victoria. 
The duke died eight months later. Owing 


to the deaths of his three elder brothers, 
George IV, the Duke of York, and William 
IV, without issue, the crown came to the 
Princess Victoria. 

(2) George Edward Alexander Edmund 
(1902-42), fourth son of King George V and 
Queen Mary, passed out of Dartmouth 
Naval College in 1920, but because of his 
delicate health, served in the Foreign Office 
and inspected factories for the Home Office, 
being the first member of the royal family 
to work in the Civil Service. In 1934 he was 
created duke and married Princess Marina of 
Greece and Denmark (1906- ), a first 
cousin of King George I of Greece and a 
great-niece of Queen Alexandra. He was 
killed on active service, as chief welfare 
officer of the R.A.F. Home Command, when 
his Sunderland flying-boat on its way to 
Iceland crashed in the north of Scotland. 
Their three children are, Edward (1935- ), 

Duke of Kent, Alexandra (1936- ) and 

Michael (1942- ), 

KENT, (1) James (1763-1847), American 
lawyer, born at Fredericksburgh, N.Y., after 
serving in the New York legislature was 
professor of Law in Columbia College 
1794-98, and then a justice of the supreme 
court of New York. In 1804 he became 
chief-justice, and in 1814-23 was state 
chancellor. Kent’s Commentaries on Ameri- 
can Law (1826-30) is a standard work. 

(2) William (1684-1748), painter, landscape 
gardener, and Palladian architect, was a 
native of Yorkshire, and died at Burlington 
House. His best known work is the Horse 
Guards block in Whitehall. See Life by 
M. Jourdain (1948). 

KENTIGERN, St (c. 518-603), the apostle of 
Cumbria, according to legend son of a 
Princess Thenew, who, found to be with child, 
was cast from Traprain Law, then exposed 
on the Firth of Forth in a coracle. It carried 
her to Culross, where she bore a son (about 
518). Mother and child were baptized by 
St Serf (an anachronism), who reared the boy 
in his monastery, where he was so beloved 
that his name Kentigern (‘ chief lord ’) was 
often exchanged for Mungo (‘ dear friend ’). 
Arrived at manhood, he planted a monastery 
at Cathures (now Glasgow) ; and in 543 was 
consecrated Bishop of Cumbria. In 553 he 
was driven to seek refuge in Wales, where he 
visited St David, and where he founded 
another monastery and a bishopric, which 
still bears the name of his disciple, St Asaph. 
In 573 he was recalled by a new king, Rede- 
rech Hael and about 584 was visited by 
Columba. He was buried in Glasgow 
Cathedral. A fragment of a Life and the 
Vita Kentigerni by Joceline of Furness both 
belong to the 12th century. Bishop Forbes 
gives translations of them. Joceline’s Life 
teems with miracles, some of them com- 
memorated in the Glasgow city arms. ‘ St 
Enoch’s ’ church commemorates his mother, 
St Thenew. See Bishop Forbes’s Lives of SS. 
Ninian and Kentigern (1874), Skene’s Celtic 
Scotland (vol. ii, 1877), and Beveridge’s 
Culross and Tulliallan (1885). 

KENYATTA, Jomo (c. 1900- ), Kenya rebel, 
born an orphan, Johnstone Kamau at 
Mitumi, Kenya, was educated at a Scots 
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mission school and began life as a herd-boy. 
In 1922 he joined the Kikuyu Central Associ- 
ation, became its president and by 1928 pub- 
lished a Kikuyu newspaper. He was in 
Britain in 1929, returned again in 1931 and 
stayed until 1944. He studied anthropology 
for one year at London University under 
Malinowski, who wrote the preface to 
Kenyatta’s Facing Mount Kenya (1938), and 
visited Russia three times. In Britain he 
became president of the Pan African Federa- 
tion with Nkrumah (q.v.) as secretary. 
During the war he worked on the land, 
married an Englishwoman in 1 942 and despite 
some racial difficulties, showed none of the 
hatred of the whites that was to figure 
prominently on his return to Kenya in 1946 
in his Kenya African Union, which advocated 
extreme nationalism through a network of 
independent bush schools. For his manage- 
ment of the secret society Mau Mau^ a kind 
of Ku-Klux-Klan in reverse, which led to 
widespread disturbances requiring prolonged 
military action for their suppression, he was 
sentenced to seven years hard labour in 1953 
and released in 1958 but exiled to a remote 
area of the Northern Frontier Province. He 
was allowed to return in August 1961 to his 
native village of Gatundu, Kikuyuland, where 
he took up residence in a bungalow built for 
him by the Kenya government. See book 
by M. Slater (1955). 

KENYON, (1) Sir Frederic George (1863- 
1952), English classical scholar, bom in 
London, was director and chief librarian of 
the British Museum (1909-30). He first 
edited the poems of Bacchylides, and was 
responsible for a number of editions of 
classical and biblical texts. 

(2) John (1784-1856), British philanthrop- 
ist, the wealthy acquaintance of Coleridge, 
Lamb, Landor, Crabb Robinson, Ticknor, 
&c., was born in Jamaica, and died at Cowes. 
A lifelong friend of Browning, he was 
responsible for introducing the poet to 
Elizabeth Barrett. He published some poetry. 

KEPLER, or Keppler, Johann (1571-1630), 
German astronomer, was born at Weil der 
Stadt in Wurttemberg. He studied at 
Tubingen, in 1593 was appointed professor 
of Mathematics at Graz, about 1596 com- 
menced a correspondence with Tycho Brahe, 
and in 1600 went to Prague to aid him in his 
work. After Tycho’s death (1601) Kepler 
was astronomer, often unpaid, to the 
Emperor Rudolf IL In 1612, the year after 
his abdication, he became a mathematical 
teacher at Linz, and in 1628 astrologer to 
Wallenstein. He died at Ratisbon. Kepler, 
in his Mysterium (1596), proclaimed that 
five kinds of regular polyhedral bodies govern 
the five planeta^ orbits; and he at last 
announced (in his Harmonic e Mundi, 1619), 
what has come to be known as Kepler’s 
Third Law — that the ‘ square of a planet’s 
periodic time is proportional to the cube of 
Its mean distance from the sun.’ He en- 
deavoured to find a law for the movements of 
Mars, and in 1609 published what are called 
his First and Second Laws. These laws 
formed the groundwork of Newton’s dis- 
coveries, and are the starting-point of modem 
astronomy. Besides, we owe to Kepler 
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many discoveries in optics, general physics 
and geometry. See Lives by Brewster ukn’ 
Reitlinger, Neumann, and Gruner 
and works by Reuschle (1871), Donskv 
(1880), Herz (1895), Bryant (1921) C 
Baumgardt (1952), M. Caspar (trans 1960^ 
and an opera on his life by Hindemith Dii 
Harmonie der Welt (1957). 

KEPPEL, (1) Augustus, 1st Viscount (1725- 
1786), admiral, son of the second Earl of 
Albemarle, served under Hawke in 1757 
captured Goree in 1758, took part in the 
battle of Quiberon Bay in 1759, and in the 
capture of Belleisle in 1761, and commanded 
at the capture of Havana in 1762. In 1778 
he encountered the French fleet off Ushant 
on July 27. A sharp but indecisive action 
ensued but owing to a disagreement between 
Keppel and Palliser, his second in command 
the French were suffered to escape Both 
admirals were tried by court-martial but 
acquitted. In 1782 he was created Viscount 
Keppel, and became first lord of the 
^diniralty. See Life by T. Keppel (1842). 

(2) Sir Henry (1809-1904), successively 
vice-admiral (1867), admiral (1869), and 
admiral of the fleet (1877), was a son of the 
fourth Earl of Albemarle. He saw service 
during the war against China in 1842 and 
m a campaign against pirates, and com- 
manded the naval brigade before Sebastopol 
In 1857 he took part in the destruction of 
the Chinese fleet. G.C.B. (1871), OM 
(1902), he wrote on Borneo, See, See his A 
Sailor's Life under Four Sovereigns (3 vols 
1899), and memoir by Sir A. West (1905) 
KER, (I) John (1673-1726), of Kersland 
Dairy parish, Ayrshire, a Cameronian who 
intrigued with the Jacobites, but was really a 
government spy. See his shameless Memoirs 
(1726). 

(2) William Paton 
scholar, born 


(1855-1923), Scottish 
, Glasgow, educated there 

and at Balliol, was professor of English at 
Cardiff (1883), London (1889), and of Poetry 
at Oxford (1920). Talker, lecturer, and 
writer of prodigious learning and vitality, he 
wrote Epic and Romance (1897), The Dark 
Ages (1904), The Art of Poetry (1923), &c. 

KERENSKY, Alexander (1881- ), Russian 

revolutionary, born at Simbirsk, son of a 
high school principal, studied law in Lenin- 
grad. He took a leading part in the revolu- 
tion of 1917, becoming minister of justice 
(March), for war (May), and premier (July), 
He crushed Kornilov’s military revolt (Sept- 
ember), but was deposed (November) by 
the Bolsheviks and fled to France. In 1940 
he went to Australia and in 1946 to America. 
His writings include The Prelude to Bolshevism 
(1919), The Catastrophe (1927) and The Road 
to Tragedy (1935). 

KERGUELEN-TREMAREC, Yves (1745-97), 
a French naval ofllcer, born at Quimper in 
Brittany, who in 1772 discovered Kerguelen’s 
Land. 

KERN, Jerome (1885-1945), American com- 
poser, bora in New York, wrote a vast 
quantity of music for musical comedy and 
filins. His scores include The Red Petticoat, 
which first brought a ‘ western ’ setting to 
Broadway in 1912, Sally ^ Roberta, and Very 
Warm for May, and contain such evergreen 
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songs as ‘ Look for the Silver Lining ’ and 
‘ Smoke gets in your eyes His greatest 
success came with the operetta Show Boat 
(1921), a work which has had a lasting 
influence upon American light entertainment. 

keener, Andreas Justinus (1786-1862), 
German poet, born in Ludwigsburg in 
Wiirttemberg, became a physician at Wild- 
bad, and settled finally at Weinsberg in 1818. 
He ’ published several volumes of poetry 
between 1811 and 1852, studied animal 
magnetism, believed in occultism, and wrote 
Die Seherin von Prevorst (1829). See A. 
Watts, Life and works of Kerner (1884); 
English Goethe Society, Letters of J. Kerner 
to Graf A. von Wurttemberg (1938). 

^RR, or Ker, an Anglo-Norman family, 
found in Scotland in the end of the 12th 
century. Sir Andrew Ker of Cessford (d. 
1526), whose younger brother, George, was 
ancestor of the Kers of Faudonside, had two 
sons — Sir Walter, whose grandson, Robert 
Ker, was created Earl of Roxbur^e 1616, 
and Mark, commendator of Newbattle, 
whose son, Mark Kerr, was created Earl of 
Lothian 1 606. The second Earl of Roxburghe 
was only a Ker by his mother. His grandson, 
fifth Earl, was created duke in 1707. John, 
third Duke (1740-1804), was the famous 
book-collector. Robert Carre (see Over- 
bury) belonged to the Fernihirst line. 

KERR, John (1824-1907), Scottish physicist, 
born at Ardrossan, educated at Glasgow in 
theology, became a lecturer in mathematics 
and was later elected F.R.S. In 1876 he 
discovered the magneto-optic effect which 
was then named after him. He was the 
author of An Elementary Treatise on Rational 
Mechanics (1867). 

KERVYN DE LETTENHOVE, Joseph, 
let-en~ho've (1817-91), Belgian historian, died 
at Brussels. Works include (1857), 

and series of chronicles. 

KESSELRING, Albert (1885-1960), German 
soldier and airman, served in the artillery 
then in the Luftwaffe (1935). He was in 
command of two air fleets, the first against 
France, the second, which was defeated, 
against Britain. In 1943 he became com- 
mander-in-chief in Italy, where he demon- 
strated his ability as a leader, especially by 
the skilful handling of his troops after the 
Anzio landing. In April 1945 he was made 
commander-in-chief in the west. He was 
tried in 1947 as a war criminal for his orders 
to shoot Italian civilians. At first condemned 
to death, he had his sentence commuted to 
life imprisonment but in 1952 he was released. 
See his memoirs (1953). 

KETCH, Jack (d. 1686), hangman and 

headsman from about 1663. 

KETT, Robert (d. 1549), a landowner of 
Wymondham in Norfolk, who in July 1549 
headed 16,000 insurgents, enclosures being 
their principal grievance. Norwich was twice 
captured by the rebels; on the second 
occasion they held it until they were driven 
out by the Earl of Warwick, Kett being cap- 
tured and hanged, December 7. See books 
by F. W. Russell (1860), Joseph Clayton 
(1912), and S. T. Bindoff (1949). 

KETTELER, Wilhelm (1811-77), German 
ecclesiastic, born at Munster, from 1850 


Ultramontane bishop of Mainz. He was 
principal opponent of Bismarck’s Kultur- 
kampf. 

KEULEN, L. van. See Ceulen, L. van. 

(1) Ellen (1849-1926), Swedish author, 
born at Sundshohn, Smiland, took to 
teaching (1880) when her father lost his 
fortune, and made her name as a writer and 
lecturer on the feminist movement, child 
welfare, «&c. See Life by Hamilton (1913). 

(2) Francis Scott (1780-1843), American 
lawyer, attorney for the District of Columbia, 
during the British attack on Baltimore (1814), 
which he witnessed from a British man- 
of-war, wrote ‘The Star-spangled Banner’. 
See O. G. T. Sonneck, The Star-spangled 
Banner i\9U). 

(3) Thomas Hewitt (1799-1875), English 
scholar, head-master of University College 
School and professor of Comparative Gram- 
mar in University College, London, was 
author of a Latin Grammar and of a Latin- 
English Dictionary. See Life by J. P. Hicks 
(1893). 

KEYES, (1) Roger John Brownlow, 1st Baron 
Keyes (1872-1945), British admiral, entered 
the Royal Navy in 1885, served at Witu 
(1890) and in the Boxer Rebellion (1900), 
in 1914-18 war was chief of staff Eastern 
Mediterranean (1915) and in 1918 com- 
manded the Dover Patrol, leading the raid 
on Zeebrugge. He was created K.C.B. in 
1918. Recalled in 1940, he was appointed 
director of amphibious warfare, subse- 
quently becoming liaison officer to the 
Belgians. See his Naval Memoirs (2 vols, 
1934-35), Adventures Ashore and Afloat 
(1939) and Amphibious Warfare and Combined 
Operations (1943). His son, Lieut-Col. 
Geoffrey Keyes, M.C. and posthumous V.C., 
was killed in the historic commando raid on 
Rommel’s H.Q. in 1941. 

(2) Sydney (1922-43), English poet, born 
at Dartford, Kent, was killed in Tunisia in 
April 1943. His first book of poems. The 
Iron Laurel, was published in 1942, and his 
second. The Cruel Solstice, in 1 944, in which 
year he was posthumously awarded the 
Hawthornden prize. See his Collected Poems, 
edited with memoir and notes by M. Meyer 
(1945). 

KEYNES, John Maynard, 1st Baron (1883- 
1946), English economist, pioneer of the 
theory of full-employment, son of John 
Neville (1852-1949) the Cambridge logician 
and political economist, was born 5th June 
at Cambridge and educated at Eton and 
King’s College, Cambridge, where he became 
one of the ‘ Bloomsbury group ’ and where 
off and on from 1908 he lectured in economics. 
He was at the India Office (1906-08) and in 
1913 as a member of the Royal Commission 
on Indian finance and currency, published 
his first book on this subject. In both world 
wars he was an adviser to the Treasury, which 
he represented at the Versailles Peace 
Conference but resigned in strong opposition 
to the terms of the draft treaty, set out in his 
Economic Consequences of the Peace (1919) 
written with the encouragement of Smuts. 
Back in Cambridge he published his notable 
Treatise of Probability (1921) in which he 
explored the logical relationships between 
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calling sometliing ‘ highly probable * and a 
‘ justifiable induction *. In 1923 he became 
chairman of the Liberal periodical. Nation 
and pamphleteered his controversial views 
on European reconstruction, strongly attack- 
ing ChurchiH’s restoration of the gold 
standard (1925). The unemployment crises 
inspired his two great works, A Treatise on 
Money (1930) and the revolutionary General 
Theory of Employment, Interest and Money 
(1936). He argued that full employment was 
not an automatic condition, expounded a 
new theory of the rate of interest and set out 
the principles underlying the flows of incorne 
and expenditure. He dominated the Macmil- 
lan Committee (1929-31) and fought the 
Treasury view that unemployment was 
incurable. The acceptance of his views on a 
planned economy by Roosevelt’s ‘ New Deal ’ 
administration brought him further con- 
troversy. During the first world war he had 
helped the French balance of payments by 
purchasing paintings by Degas for the 
National Gallery. In 1925 he married a 
Diaghilev ballerina, Lydia Lopokova and 
with her helped to found the Vic-Wells 
ballet. He financed the establishment of the 
Arts Theatre, Cambridge. In 1943 he 
proposed the international clearing union, 
played a leading part (1944-46) in the 
formulation of the Bretton Woods agree- 
ments, the establishment of the International 
Monetary Fund and hastened his death by 
the troublesome, abortive negotiations for a 
continuation of American Lend-lease^ procur- 
ing, however, only a loan to buttress the 
British economy. He died of a heart attack, 
April 21, 1946, just prior to the announcement 
of the award of the O.M. He was created 
C.B. (1917), and elected F.B.A. in 1929. See 
his Essays in Persuasion (1931), Essays in 
Biography (1933), studies, ed, S, E. Harris 
(1947 and 1955), Dillard (1948), A. C. Pigou 
(1950), Memoirs, ed. King’s College, Cam- 
bridge (1949), F. A. Keynes (1950), definitive 
Life by R. F. Harrod (1951) and C. Bell, 
Old Friends (1956). 

KEYSERLING, Hermann Graf, kVser-ling 
(1880-1946), German philosopher, born at 
Koenno in Livonia, travelled widely, founded 
a ‘ School of Wisdom ’ at Darmstadt and 
attempted a synthesis of western and eastern 
thought. See his Travel Diary of a Philo- 
sopher (1919; trans. 1925), and M. G. Parks, 
Introduction to Keyserling (1934). 

KHAMA, (1) (1835-1923), a reforming chief 
of the Bamangwato in the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate. See Life by J. Mockford (1931). 

(2) Seretse (1921- ), African politician, 
nephew of Tshekedi Khama (1905-59) who 
acted as chief regent of his tribe from 1925, 
was bom at Serowe, Bechuanaland. Chief- 
designate of the Bamangwato tribe, he was 
educated in Africa and at Balliol College, 
Oxford. While a student of the Inner Temple 
in 1948, he married an Englishwoman, and 
on the ground that the marriage might 
occasion disunity in a British Protectorate 
the Government banned him in 1950 from 
the chieftainship and from residence in the 
Bamangwato Reserve for a period of five 
years. This banishment applied also to 
Tshekedi. Two years later this exclusion 


was made permanent. In 1956, however he 
and his uncle were permitted to return a? 
private citizens, on condition that Seretse 
renounced all claim to the chieftainship in 
1957 he obtained a seat on the Baman^ato 
tribal council as one of the members for 
Serowe. 

KHATCHATURIAN, Aram (1903- ) Rus- 
sian composer, student of folk-songs and 
authority on oriental music, bom atViflis 
in 1903. His compositions include two 
symphonies, concertos, ballets, film and 
instrumental music. See Lives by Martinov 
(Moscow 1947) and Shneerson (trans 
KHAYYAM, Omar. See Omar. 
KHRUSHCHEV, Nildta Sergeyevich, kroosh' 
chef (1894- ), Soviet politician, was born 

at Kalinovka near Kursk. He began life as a 
shepherd boy and then became a locksmith 
He took a minor part in the October Revolu- 
tion in the Ukraine, joined the Communist 
Party in 1918 and fought with the Red Army 
in the Civil War. He later directed Party 
work in Stalino and Kiev and in 1929-31 
studied at the Industry Academy in Moscow 
Subsequently he rose rapidly in the Moscow 
Party organisation. By 1938 he was first 
secretary of the Moscow Regional Party 
Committee, playing an important part in 
city improvement schemes for which he was 
awarded the Order of Lenin. In the same 
year he became first secretary of the Com- 
munist Party in the Ukraine. In 1939 he was 
made a full member of the Politburo as well 
as of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. 
On the German invasion of the Ukraine in 
1941 he organized and co-ordinated guerilla 
warfare, later heading the political depart- 
ment of the Red Army on the Southern Front. 
In 1944 he was appointed chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the Ukrainian Repub- 
lic, taking charge of the reconstruction of 
166,000 square miles of devastated territory. 
In 1949 he returned to his former post in the 
Moscow Regional Committee and launched 
a drastic reorganization of Soviet agriculture. 
In 1952 he took a major part in re-drafting 
the Party statutes. In 1953 on the death of 
Stalin he became first secretary of the all- 
Union Party and in the following year 
inaugurated a campaign to till the virgin 
lands. His meeting with President Eisen- 
hower and Sir Anthony Eden at Geneva in 
1955 marked his emergence as a world figure. 
At the 20th congress of the Communist 
Party in 1956 he denounced Stalinism and the 
‘ personality cult ’ and paid an ofl5cial visit 
to Britain. In 1957 he demoted Molotov, 
Kaganovich and Malenkov — all possible 
rivals. With the Soviet scientific successes 
later that year and with an increasing grasp 
of the international political initiative in 
1958, he consolidated his hold in his own 
country and enhanced the ambitions and 
status of the Soviet Union abroad. Bluff, 
uninhibited, rugged, restless, almost illiterate 
until 25, he represented the ‘ Vyovizhenets\ 
the once-lowly ‘ promoted ones ’ who came 
to power via a Party education. He rose to 
be not only the greatest power and influence 
behind the Iron Curtain, an international 
salesman of Communism and a propagandist 
of ‘ peaceful co-existence ’ but one of the 
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most decisive voices in world politics and formulated the thesis, that subjectivity is 
strategy. See Lives by V. Alexandrov (1957) truth. He also attacked organized dogmatic 
and G. Paloczi-Horvath (I960). _ Christianity in nine issues of the journal, 

KIDD, (1) John (1775-1851), English chenaist The Instant, because it failed to make suffici- 
and physician, bom in London, studied ently clear the absolute moral isolation of the 
medicine at Guy’s Hospital and became individual, the necessity for really choosing 
professor of Chemistry at Oxford (1803) and Christ, instead of just adhering to prescribed 
fellow of the Royal Society. In 1819, along dogma and ritual. He is the forerunner 

with Garden, he discovered naphthalene in of the continental existentialism of Sartre, 

coal tar. He died at Oxford. Heidegger, Jaspers, Barth and Buber. See 

(2) William (c. 1645-1701), privateer and his Samlede Voerker (1920-31; tr. W. Lowrie 

pirate, born probably at Greenock, son, it is 1938 ff.), biographical Glimpses and Impres-^ 
thought, of a persecuted Covenanting sions, ed. T. H. Croxall (1959) and studies by 
minister who died in 1679, went early to sea, E. Hirsch (1933), T. Haecker, tr. A. Dru 
saw much privateering service, and gained a (1936), L. Shestov (1936), R. Jolivet (1951), 
high reputation for courage, and in 1691 a J. D. Collins (1954) and H. Diem (1959). 
reward of £150 from New York City. In 1696 KIHAN, St. See Cilian. 
he was given a ship of 30 guns to act against KILLIGREW, (1) Thomas (1612-83), English 
the French and to seize pirates. In 1697 dramatist, brother of (2) served as a page in 
he reached Madagascar, the pirates’ chief the household of Charles I, and was after- 
rendezvous, but turned pirate himself. After wards a companion of Charles II in exile and 
a two years’ cruise he returned to the West his groom of the bedchamber after the 
Indies, and venturing to Boston, was arrested. Restoration. He published in 1664 nine 
sent to England and hanged May 23, 1701. indifferent plays, written, he teils us, in nine 
See the Tr/u/ (ed. Brooks, 1930), C. N. Dalton, different cities. He was some time manager 
The real Captain Kidd: a vindication (1911); of the king’s company, and in his patent 
H. T. Wilkins, Captain Kidd and his Skeleton obtained permission to give the female 
Island (1935). parts to women. 

KIELLAND, Alexander, keVahn (1849-1906), (2) Sir William (1606-95), English drama- 

Norwegian novelist, was born at Stavanger, tist, brother of (1), fought in the Civil War, 
where in 1891 he became burgomaster. His and wrote a comedly. Pandora, and tragi- 
works include Garman and Worse (1884), corntdi^s, Selindra, Ormasdes, Z-nd The Siege 
Skipper Worse (1885), Tales of Two Countries of Urb in. See book by Harbage (Philadelphia 
(1891). 1930). 

KIENZL, Wilhelm, keen'tsT (1857-1941), KILMUIR, Viscount (1900- ), formerly Sir 
Austrian composer, born at Waizenkirchen, David Patrick Maxwell Fyfe, British lawyer 
Austria, became Kapellmeister at Amsterdam, and Conservative politician, was born in 
Krefeld, Graz, Hamburg and Munich. His Aberdeen and educated at George Watson’s 
third opera, Der Evangeliinann (Berlin 1895; College, Edinburgh, and at Balliol College, 
London 1897), was his first success. See his Oxford. He took silk in 1934, the youngest 
Richard Wagner (Munich 1904). K.C. since the time of Charles II. He was 

KIEPERT, Heinrich, kee'pert (1818-99), M.P. for West Derby (Liverpool) (1935-54) 
German geographer, born at Berlin, con- when he became lord high chancellor. He 
ducted the Geographical Institute at Weimar was deputy chief prosecutor at the Nuremberg 
(1845-52), in 1859 became professor of trial of the principal Nazi war criminals. 
Geography at Berlin, and wrote on ancient Appointed home secretary and minister for 
geography. Published works include Atlas Welsh affairs in the 1951 Conservative 
antiquus, 12 maps of the ancient world (7tn ed. Government, he advised on a heavy pro- 
1882). gramme of controversial legislation. He 

KIERKEGAARD, Soren Aaby, keer'ke-gawr wrote Monopoly (1948). 

(1813-55), Danish philosopher and theo- KILVERT, Francis (1846-79), English curate, 
logian, progenitor of modern existentialism, whose Diary {1870-79) ed. W. Plomer (I960) 
was born deformed at Copenhagen, where he describing his life at Clyro and Langley 
read theology (in which he graduated in 1840 Burrell, began to be recognized in the 
but without taking orders), philosophy and ’thirties as an important social historical 
literature. Obsessed by some mysterious document of his period, if not quite on a par 
guilt of his father’s, he broke off, after much with Pepys and Evelyn, 
heart-searching, his engagement to Regine KILWARDBY, Robert (d. 1279), a Dominican, 
Olsen. Such deliberate, significant choosing was in 1273 made Archbishop of Canterbury, 
of one’s future self became the basis of his and in 1278 a cardinal. He died at Viterbo, 
philosophizing. It is something that has to See study by E. Sommer-Seckendorff (Rome 
be lived through, experienced and purely 1937). 

speculative systems of thought, such as KIMBERLEY, John Wodehouse, 1st Earl of 
Hegel’s are irrelevant to existence-making (1826-1902), Liberal statesman, was lord 
choices, because existence on account of its privy-seall 868-70, colonial secretary 1870-74 
multiplicity can never be incorporated into and 1880-82, secretary for India 1882-85 and 
a system. For Hegel’s synthesis, Kierkegaard 1886, secretary for India and lord president 
substituted the disjunction Either! Or (1843), of the Council 1892-94, and then foreign 
the basis of choice. In his Philosophical secretary till 1895. Kimberley in South 
Fragments (1844; tr. Princeton 1936) and Africa was named after him. 
especially in his Concluding Unscientific KIMHI, or Kimchi, David, kim'KMi (c. 1160- 
Postscript (1846; tr. Princeton 1941) he 1235), Jewish grammarian, lived and died at 
attacks all philosophical system-building and Narbonne. Subsequent Hebrew grammars 
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and lexicons are based on his. See his Hebrew 
grammar systematically presented and critically 
annotated by V/. Chomsky (New York 1952). 

EINCK, Haos Ernst (1865-1926), Norwegian 
novelist and dramatist, born at Oksfjord. 
His works illustrate his deep love of nature 
and his interest in the lives of peasants and 
m.Q\n6.Q Sneskaulenbrast (1918—19) and Drifte- 
karen (1908), a verse play. He died at Oslo. 

KING, (1) Edward (1612-37), Milton’s fellow- 
student, whose drowning off the Welsh coast 
is commemorated in Lycidas. 

(2) Edward (1829-1910), English bishop, 
son of the Archdeacon of Rochester, gradu- 
ated from Oriel College, Oxford in 1851, and 
was principal of Cuddesdon 1863-73, and 
regius professor of Pastoral Theology 1873— 
1885, and then bishop of Lincoln. Tried in 
1890 for ritualistic practices, he was con- 
demned on only two charges. See his 
Sermons and addresses (1911); and B. W. 
Randolph and J. W. Townroe, The Mind and 
Work o f Bishop King (1918). 

(3) William Lyon Mackenzie (1874-1950), 
Canadian Liberal statesman, born at Kit- 
chener, Ontario, studied law at Toronto, 
won a fellowship in political science at 
Ontario and was offered and accepted the 
newly created post of deputy minister of 
Labour (1900-08) when he left the civil 
service and became an M.P., being appointed 
minister of Labour (1909-14). In 1914 he 
became director of industrial relations in the 
Rockefeller Foundation for industrial prob- 
lems, publishing an important study on the 
subject, Industry and Humanity in 1918. In 
1919 he became Liberal leader and was 
prime-minister 1921-26, 1926-30, and 1935- 
1948, totalling 21 years 157 days, the longest 
premiership in the history of the British 
Commonwealth. His view that the domi- 
nions should be autonomous communities 
within the British Empire and not form a 
single entity as Smuts advocated, materialized 
in the famous Statute of Westminster (1931). 

He opposed sanctions against Italy over 
Ethiopia and on the eve of the second world 
war wrote to Hitler, Mussolini and President 
Mosicki of Poland urging them to preserve 
the peace, but promptly declared war on 
Germany with the other dominions once 
Poland was attacked. He opposed con- 
scription, except eventually for overseas 
service, signed agreements with Roosevelt 
(1940-41) integrating the economies of the 
tw’o countries and represented Canada at 
the London and San Francisco foundation 
conferences of the United Nations (1945). 
He was awarded the O.M. in 1947. See 
study by H. S. Ferns and B. Ostry (1955) 
and Lives by B. Hutchison (1952) and R. M. 
Dawson, Vol. I (1958). 

(4) William Rufus (1786-1853), American 
statesman, born in North Carolina, was a 
member of the state legislature for three 
years, entered congress in 1810, was senator 
for Alabama 1820-44, minister to France 
1344 - 45 ^ senator again 1846-53, and just 
before his death vice-president of the United 

KINGBON-WARD, Frank (1885-1958), 
English botanist, plant explorer and writer, 
son of the botanist Harry Marshall Ward 


KINGSLEY 

(1854-1906), made important botanical 
journeys in China, Tibet, Burma, Thailand 
&c., and wrote on his travels and on his 
associated plant discoveries. His publica- 
tions include The Land oj the Blue Poddv 
(1913), In Farthest Burma (1921), A Plant 
Hunter in Tibet (1934) and Burma's lev 
M oimta ins ( 1 949) . 

KINGLAKE, Alexander William (1809-91) 
English historian, born at Wilton House’ 
near Taunton, from Eton passed in 1828 
to Trinity College, Cambridge. He was 
called to the bar in 1837, and made a fair 
practice, but retired in 1856 to devote himself 
to literature and politics. A tour about 1835 
had already given birth to Ed then (1844) 
one of the most brilliant and popular books 
of Eastern travel. In 1854 he went out to 
the Crimea. He w^as returned for Bridgwater 
as a Liberal in 1857, took a prominent part 
against Lord Palmei-ston’s Conspiracy Bill, 
and denounced the French annexation of 
Savoy, His History of the War in the Crimea 
(8 vols. 1863-87) is on the literary side one 
of the finest historical works of its century. 
See a study by Tuckwcll (1902). 

EJNGO, Thomas Hansen, keeng'd (1634- 
1703), Danish religious poet, born in Slan- 
gerup. He was of Scottish descent, and 
became Bishop of Fyn in 1677. He wrote 
several collections of hymns and much 
religious and secular poetry. 

KINGSFORD, Anna, nde Bonus (1846-88), 
English doctor and writer, born at Stratford’ 
Essex. In 1867 she married a Shropshire 
clergyman, and thereafter became a convert 
to Catholicism (1870), an anti-vivisector, an 
M.D. of Paris (1880), a vegetarian, a Theo- 
sophist, &c. Sec Life by E. Maitland (1895). 

KINGSLEY, (1) Charles (1819-75), English 
author, born at Flolne vicarage, Dartmoor. 
In 1838 entered Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge, and took a classical first in 1842. 
As curate and then (1844) rector, he spent the 
rest of his life at Evcrsley in Hampshire. 
His dramatic poem, The Sarnfs Tragedy, or 
The True Story of Elizabeth of Hungary 
(1848), was followed by Alton Locke (1850) 
and Yeast (1851), brilliant novels which deal 
with social questions in a strikingly original 
manner; their influence at the time was 
enormous. Kingsley had thrown himself 
with ardour into various schemes for the 
improvement of the working-classes, and 
like Maurice was a ‘ Christian Socialist ’. 
As ‘ Parson Lot ’ he publi.shecl an immense 
number of articles on current topics, especi- 
ally in the Christian Socialist and Politics for 
the People. Hypatia (1853) is a brilliant 
picture of early Christianity in conflict with 
Greek philosophy at Alexandria. Westward 
Ho! (1855) is a lifelike presentment of 
Elizabethan England and the Spanish Main. 
Two Years Ago (1857) and Flereward the Wake 
(1866) were his later novels. In 1860 King- 
sley was appointed professor of Modern 
History at Cambridge. The Roman and the 
Teuton (1864) is based on his Cambridge 
lectures. In 1869 he resigned his professor- 
ship and was appointed canon of Chester. 
In 1869-70 he made a voyage to the West 
Indies, and on his return issued the charming 
record At Last. In 1873 he was appointed 
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canon of Westminster and chaplain to the 
Oueen The collected works of the enthusi- 
astic combative, infinitely sympathetic apostle 
of what was called {not by him) ‘ muscular 
Christianity ’ fill 28 volumes (1879-81), and 
include Glaticus (1855). The Heroes (1856), 
The Water Babies (1863), Town Geology 
(1872) Prose Idylls (1873) and Health and 
Education (1874). Sec Life by his widow 
(2 vols 1877). G. KendsLll, Charles Kingsley 
and his Ideas (1947), U. Pope-Hennessy, 
Canon Charles Kingsley (1948). 

(2) George Henry (1827-92), brother of (1), 
studied medicine, travelled much, and wrote 
many books of sport and travel, including 

South Sea Bubbles 0^12), 

(3) Henry (1830-76), brother of (1), was 

educated at King’s College School, London, 
and Worcester College, Oxford. From 1853 
to 1858 he resided in Australia, and on his 
return published a vigorous picture of 
colonial life in Geoffry Hamlyn (1859). To 
this succeeded Raveushoe (1861), his master- 
piece; Austin Elliot {12>6'}>)', The Hillyars and 
the Burtons, another novel of Australian 
life (1865h In 1869-70 he edited the 

Edinburgh Daily Review. See S. M. Ellis, 
Henry Kingsley. 

(4) Mary (1862-1900), daughter of (2), 
was an enterprising traveller in West Africa, 
wrote admirably, and died a nurse in a 
South African hospital during the Boer war. 
See Lives by Gwynne (1932), C. Howard 
(1957) and Olw'cn Campbell (1957). H. 
Simpson, A Woman Among Wild Men (1938), 
L M. Holmes, In Africans Service (1949) and 
R. Glynn, Mary Kingsley in Africa (1956). 

(5) Mary St Leger (1852-1931), daughter 
of (1), married in 1876 the Rev. W. Harrison, 
rector of Clovclly, and as ‘ Lucas Malet ’ 
completed her father’s Tutor's Story (1916) 
and wrote powerful novels — Mrs Lorimer 
(1882), Colonel Enderby^s Wife (1885), The 
Wages of Sin (1890), The CarLssima (1896), 
Sir R ichard Calmady ( 1 90 1 ) , &c. She became 
a Roman Catholic in 1899. 

KINGSTON, William Henry Giles (1814-80), 
English author, son of a merchant in Oporto, 
where he spent much of his youth. He 
wTote over 150 boys’ adventure stories 
including such evergreen favourites as Peter 
the Whaler (1851) and The Three Midshipmen 
(1862). 

KINKEL, (1) Gottfried (1815-82), German 
poet, born at Obcrkassel near Bonn, lectured 
at Bonn on theology, poetry and the history 
of art. But, involved in the revolutionary 
movement of 1848, he was imprisoned in 
Spandau (1850), w'hence he made a wonderful 
escape. He taught German in London until 
1866, when he was appointed professor of 
Archaeology and Art at Zurich. As a poet 
Kinkel’s fame rests upon Otto der Schutz 
(1846; 73rd ed. 1894), Der Grobschmied von 
Antwerpen (1872), Tanagra (1883), Gedichte 
(1843-68), and a drama, Nimrod (1857). 
He also wrote a history of art (1845) and 
monographs on Freiligrath (1867), Rubens 
(1774), &c. See Lives by Strodtmann (1850), 
Henne-Am Rhyn (1883), and Lubke (1893), 
also E. Bebler, Conrad F, Meyer und Gottfried 
Kinkel (Zurich 1949). 

(2) Johanna (1810-58), first wife of (1), a 


distinguished musician, wrote a novel, Hans 
Ibeles in London (1860), and with her 
husband, Erzdhlungen (1849), a collection of 

KINMONT WILLIE. See Armstrong (8). 

KIPLING, Rudyard (1865-1936), English 
writer, was born at Bombay, the son of 
John Lockwood Kipling, C.I.E. (1837-1911), 
principal in 1875-93 of the School of Art at 
Lahore, and author of Beast and Man in India 
(1891). Rudyard was educated in England, 
but returned in 1880 to India, where he 
worked as a journalist on the Lahore Civil 
and Military Gazette. His mildly satirical 
verses Departmental Ditties (1886), and the 
short stories Plain Tales from the Hills (1883) 
and Soldiers Three (1889), won him a reputa- 
tion in England, whither he returned in 1889 
and settled in London, where The Light that 
Failed (1890), his first attempt at a full-length 
novel — a genre in which he was never too 
happy — was not altogether successful. In 
London he met Wolcott Balestier the 
American author-publisher, with whom he 
collaborated in The Naidakha (1892), and 
whose sister Caroline he married (1892). A 
spell of residence in his wife’s nati\'e state of 
Vermont ended abruptly in 1899 through 
incompatibility with in-laws and locals, and 
the remainder of Kipling’s career was spent 
in England. Meanwhile he had written the 
brilliantly successful Barrack Room Ballads 
(1892) and The Seven Seas (1896), both 
collections of verse, and further short stories 
published as Many Inventions (1893) and The 
Day's Work (1899). The two Jungle Books 
(18*94-95) have won a place among the classic 
animal stories, and Stalky and Co (1899) 
presents semi-autobiographical but delight- 
fully uninhibited episodes based on the 
author’s schooldays at the United Services 
College at Westward Ho!. Kim appeared in 
1901, and the children’s classic Just So Stories 
1902. The verso collection The Five 


Nations (1903) included the highly successful, 
though now somewhat demodi, ‘ Recessional ’ 
written for Queen Victoria’s diamond jubilee. 
Later w'orks include Puck of Pooks Hill 
(1906), Rewards and Fairies (1910), Debits and 
Credits (1926), and the autobiographical 
Something of Myself (1937). Kipling’s real 
merit as a writer has tended to become 
obscured in recent years by the decline in his 
popularity brought about by the current 
fashion of denigrating Britain’s period of 
colonial greatness; but those who condemn 
his forthright patriotism as ‘ jingoistic ’ and 
‘ imperialistic ’ ignore not only the great body 
of his work which was far removed from this 
sphere, but also his own criticisms and satire 
on some of the less admirable aspects of 
colonialism. It must not be forgotten that he 
was awarded the Nobel prize for literature in 
1907, See bibliography by F. V. Livingstone 
(N.Y. 1927) with Supplement (Cambridge, 
Mass. 1938); also Lives by B. Dobree (1951) 
and C. E. Carrington (1955), and study by 
J. M. S. Tompkins (1959). 

KIPP, Petrus Jacobus (1808-64), Dutch 
chemist, was born in Utrecht, Holland, and 
started a business in laboratory apparatus in 
Delft in 1830. He invented the apparatus 
called after him, for the continuous and 
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automatic production of gases such as 
carbon dioxide, hydrogen and hydrogen 
sulphide. A representation of it appears in 
the arms of the Dutch Chemical Society. 
He also invented a method of fixing carbon 
and pastel drawings. 

KIPPING, Frederick Stanley (1863-1949), 
British chemist, F.R.S. (1897), professor of 
Chemistry at Nottingham, investigated silicon 
compounds and was responsible for their 
development and use in the production of 
plastics capable of resisting higher tempera- 
tures. See Perkin and Kipping: Organic 
Chemistry (1894; new edition 1949). 

KIRBY, William (1759-1850), English ento- 
mologist, born at Witnesham Hail, Suffolk, 
author of Monographia Apum Angliae (1802), 
Introduction to Entomology (1815-26), written 
with James Spence, and Habits and Instincts of 
Animals (Bridgewater Treatise, 1835). See 
Life by Freeman (1852). 

KIRCHHOFF, Gustav Robert, keerKH'hof 
(1824-87), German physicist, born at 
Kdnigsberg, became professor at Berlin in 
1874. He distinguished himself in elasticity, 
heat, optics and especially spectrum-analysis. 
See Life by Boltzmann (1888). 

KIRCHNER, Ernst Ludwig, kirKH-ner (1880- 
1938), German artist, born at Aschaffenburg. 
He studied architecture at Dresden, but he 
became the leading spirit in the formation, 
with Erich Heckel and Karl Schmidt- 
Rottluff, of ‘Die Brucke’ (1905-13), the first 
group of German expressionists, whose work 
was much influenced by primitive German 
woodcuts. Many of his works were con- 
fiscated as degenerate in 1937, and he 
committed suicide in 1938. See monograph 
by W. Grohmann (1926), 

KIRK, Robert (c. 1641-92), Scottish author, 
turned the metrical Psalms into Gaelic, and 
was the author of The Secret Commonwealth 
of Elves t Fauns, and Fairies (1691), latest ed. 
(1933) with introduction by R, B. Cunning- 
hame Graham. 

KIRKCALDY, Sir WilHam, of Grange (c. 
1520-73), Scottish politician, as one of 
Beaton’s murderers (1546) was imprisoned at 
Mont St Michel (1547—50). He took service 
with France, but in 1559 was opposing the 
French cause in Scotland. He figured at 
Carberry Hill, was made governor of 
Edinburgh Castle, and did much to win 
Langside; but going over to Queen Mary’s 
party, held Edinburgh Castle for her till 
May 1573. He was hanged on August 3. 
See Lives by James Grant (1849) and Barbe 
(1897). 

KIRKE, (1) Edward (1553—1613), Spenser’s 
friend, author of the preface and commentary 
of his Shepheardes Calender (1579), and from 
1580 rector of Risby, Bury St Edmunds. 

(2) Percy (c. 1646-91), English Army 1 
colonel who had served 1681-84 in Tangiers 
and whose men (‘ Kirke’s Lambs ’) committed 
after Sedgemoor (1685) fearful atrocities. 
He early deserted to William, and helped to 
raise the siege of Londonderry. 
l^RKUF, Seymour Stocker (1788-1880), 
English artist, Dante scholar, and spiritualist, I 
the friend of Haydon, Landor, Trelawny 
the Brownings, &c., was born in London, and 
from 1816 lived in Italy, chiefly at Florence, 


s where in 1840 he discovered Giotto’s oortr^^i 
1 of Dante. ^ 

1 KIRKWOOD, Daniel (1814-95), American 
■. astronomer, born at Harford, Maryland 
1 became professor of Mathematics at Dela 
ware (1851) and at Indiana (1856) 

, explained the unequal distribution of 
f pteroids in the ring system of Saturn in 
1 ternis of the Kirkwood gaps ’ and subjected 
r La Place s theories to penetrating criticism 
f His works include Comets and Metenrl 
- (1873) and The Asteroids (1887). 

: KIRWAN, Richard (1733-1812), Irish chemist 
born m Galway, published (1784) the first 
systematic English treatise on mineralosv 
and^was a leading exponent of the phlogiston 

KISFALUD Y , kish fe-loo-di, ( 1 ) Karoly (1788- 
1830), Hungarian dramatist, brother of P) 
regenerator of the national drama, became 
famous by his Tartars in Hungary (1819) 

(2) Sandor (1772-1844), Hungarian poet 
brother of (1), served in the Austrian armv’ 
1793-1801 and again in 1809. The rSt ^f 
his life was devoted to literature and farmintr 
KITAIBEL, Paul (1757-1817), Hungarian 
chemist, in 1789 discovered tellurium inde- 
pendently of Muller, and in 1794 became 
professor ot Botany and Chemistry at Pest 
KXTASATO, Shibasaburo (1856-1931), Japan- 
ese bacteriologist, studied in Germany under 
Koch and later founded in Japan an Institute 
lor Infectious Diseases. He discovered the 
bacillus of bubonic plague (1894), isolated 
the bacilli of symptomatic anthrax, dysentery 
and tetanus, and prepared a diphtheria 
antitoxin. 

KITCHENER, Horatio Herbert, 1st Earl 
Kitchener of Khartoum (1850-1916), English 
soldier and statesman, was born near Bally- 
longford, Kerry, and entered the Engineers m 
1871. On the Palestine survey, 1874-78 and 
then on that of Cyprus till 1882, he served in 
the Sudan campaign 1883-85. Sirdar of the 
Egyptian army from 1890, he by the final 
rout of the Khalifa at Omdurman, September 
2, 1898, won back the Sudan for Egypt, and 
was made a peer. Successively chief of the 
staff and commandcr-in-chicf in South 
Africa (1900-02), he finished the Boer war 
received a grant of £50,000, was made 
viscount, O.M., commander-in-chief in 
India (1902-09), and agent and consul- 
general in Egypt (191 1). Made secretary for 
war August 7, 1914, he organized a great 
army before he was lost with H.M.S. Hamp- 
shire (mined off Orkney), June 5, 1916. See 
Life by Arthur (1920); R. B. Esher, The 
Tragedy of Lord Kitchener (1921); V. W. 
Germains, The Truth about Kitchener (1925); 

C. R. Ballard, Kitchener (1930); P. Magnus, 
Portrait of an Imperialist (1958). 
KITTO, John (1804-54), English biblical 
scholar, born at Plymouth, author of The 
Pictorial Bible new ed, nSS), Pictorial 

History of Palestine (1839-40), Daily Bible 
Illustrations (1 849-53 ; new ed. by Dr Porter, 
1867), &c. See Lives by Ryland (1856) and 
Eadie (1857). 

Oyi, Aleksis, real name Steuvall (1834-72), 
Fmnish_ dramatist and novelist, born at 
Nurmijarvi, wrote penetratingly of Finnish 
peasant life, and is now recognized as one of 
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his country’s greatest writers, but died insane, 
poverty-stricken and unrecognized. See Life 
by Tarkainen (1916). 

KJELDAFIL, Johan Gustav Christoffer Thor- 
sager, keVdahl (1849-1900), Danish chemist, 
v/as noted for his analytical methods of 
determination, and specially so for the method 
of nitrogen determination named after him. 
KJELLAND. See Kielland. 

KJERULF, Halfdan, ke'roolf (1815-68), Nor- 
wegian composer, best known for his charm- 
ing songs, was botn and died in Christiania. 
KLAPKA, George (1820-92), Hungarian 
soldier and patriot, born at Temesvar, 
became lieut.-gen. in the Austrian army, 
but in the revolution fought valiantly against 
the Austrians, holding Komorn for eight 
weeks after the rest of Hungary had submit- 
ted. The amnesty of 1867 let him return 
from exile, and he died at Budapest. He 
wrote a history of the war (1851) and Memoirs 
(1850-87). 

KLAPROTH, klap'rotf (1) Heinrich Julius von 
(1783-1835), German orientalist, son of (2), 
born at Berlin, in 1805 was appointed inter- 
preter to a Russian embassy to China. It 
was stopped on the frontier, when Klaproth 
explored Siberia, as afterwards (in 1807-08) 
the Caucasus and Georgia. In 1816 he was 
appointed professor of Asiatic Languages 
by the king of Prussia, with permission to 
work in Paris. 

(2) Martin Heinrich (1743-1817), German 
chemist, born at Wernigerode, father of (1), 
became the first professor of Chemistry at 
Berlin University, devised new analytical 
methods, discovered zirconium and uranium, 
and named tellurium. 

KLEIBER, Jean Baptiste (1753-1800), French 
soldier, born at Strasbourg, in 1776 ob- 
tained a commission in the Austrian army. 
Inspector for a time of public buildings at 
Belfort, in 1792 he enlisted as a volunteer, 
and by 1793 had risen to a general of brigade. 
As such he commanded in the Vendean war, 
but was recalled for leniency. In 1794 he led 
the left wing at Fleurus, and captured 
Maastricht; in June 1796 he gained the 
victory of Altenkirchen. He accompanied 
Bonaparte to Egypt, was wounded at 
Alexandria, and won the battle of Mount 
Tabor (1799). When Bonaparte left Egypt 
he entrusted the chief command to Kieber, 
who concluded a convention with Sir Sidney 
Smith for its evacuation; but on Admiral 
Keith’s refusal to ratify it Kieber resolved to 
reconquer Egypt, and destroyed the Turkish 
army at Heliopolis. In the course of an 
attempt to conclude a treaty with the Turks, 
he was assassinated by a Turkish fanatic at 
Cairo in 1800. See G. Lecomte Au chant de 
la Marseillaise . . , Merceau et Kldber (Paris 
1929). 

KLEE, Paul, klay (1879-1940), Swiss artist, 
born at Miinchenbuchsee near Bern. He 
studied at Munich and settled there, being 
associated with Marc and Kandinsky in the 
Blaue Reiter group (191 1-12). From 1920 to 
1932 he taught at the Bauhaus, his Fddago- 
gisches Skizzenbuch being published in 1925. 
After he had returned to Bern in 1933, many 
of his works were confiscated in Germany as 
degenerate. Klee’s work has been called 
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surrealist, but in his fantastic, small-scale, 
mainly abstract pictures^ he created, with 
supreme technical skill in many media, a 
very personal world of free fancy, expressed 
with a sly wit and subtle colouring and giving 
the effect of inspired doodling, e.g. the well- 
known Twittering Machine in the Museum 
of Modern Art, New York. See the mono- 
graphs by D. Cooper (1949), W. Grohmann 
(1954), and Schmidt (1958), and study by 
G. di San Lazzaro (1957). 

KLEIBER, Erich, klV-ber (1890-1956), Aus- 
trian conductor, born in Vienna, at the age of 
33 became director of the Berlin State Opera, 
which post he held for 12 years until forced 
by the Nazis to leave Germany. In 1938 he 
became a citizen of the Argentine. After the 
war he was again appointed director of the 
Berlin State Opera until his resignation in 
1955. His great talent as a conductor was 
best seen in opera and it was he who gave the 
first performance of Berg’s Wozzeck. 
KLEIST, klisty (1) Ewald Christiaa von (1715- 
1759), German poet, born at Zeblin, Pome- 
rania. He was mortally wounded at the 
battle of Kunersdorf. See Life by Einbeck 
(1861). 

(2) Heinrich von (1777-1811), German 
dramatist and poet, born at Frankfurt-on- 
Oder, October 18, left the army in 1799 to 
study, and soon devoted himself to literature. 
His best plays are still popular, notably 
Prinz Friedrich von Hombiirg (1811). His 
finest tale is Michael Kohihaas. He shot 
himself November 21, 1811. See Lives by 
E. and G. Romien (1931), R. March (1954), 
and E. L. Stahl, H. vonKleist's Dramas (1949) . 
KLEMPERER, Otto (1885- ), German 

conductor, born in Breslau, studied at 
Frankfurt and Berlin and first appeared as a 
conductor in 1905. In 1927 he was appointed 
director of the Kroll Opera in Berlin until it 
was closed down in 1931. Naziism drove 
him to the United States where he was 
director of the Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra, 1933-39. For years illness 
prevented him from conducting, until, in 
1946, only partially recovered, he became 
musical director of the opera in Budapest. 
He has composed a mass and lieder. 
KLINGER, (1) Friedrich Maximilian von 
(1 752-1 83 1), German playwright and romance 
writer, was born at Frankfurt-am-Main, and 
died at Dorpat. The ‘ Sturm-und-Drang ’ 
school was named after one of his tragedies. 
See works by Erdmann (1877) and Rieger 
(1880). 

(2) Max (1857-1920), German artist, boro 
at Leipzig, studied at Karlsruhe, Brussels and 
Paris, and excited hostility as well as admira- 
tion by his pen drawings and etchings, which 
were audaciously original in concept and 
often imbued with macabre realism. Later, 
he turned more to painting, and did much 
work in coloured sculpture, including 
Beethoven (1902) . See studies by F. Meissner 
(Munich 1914) and M. Schmid (1926). 
KLOPSTOCK, Friedrich Gottlieb (1724-1803), 
German poet, was born at Quedlinburg. 
Inspired by Virgil and Milton, he began The 
Messiah as a student at Jena (1745), continued 
it at Leipzig (1748), and completed it in 1773. 
He settled in Hamburg in 1771 with a sinecure 
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appointment, and pensions from Frederick. V 
of Denmark (from 1751) and the Margrave 
of Baden. Regarded in his own time as a 
great religious poet, he helped to inaugurate 
the golden age of German literature, especially 
by his lyrics and odes. See Life by Muncker 
(1888). 

KJuGCK, Alexander von (1846-1934), Prussian 
general, born at Munster, in August 1914 
drove the Anglo-French forces almost to 
Paris, but, defeated at the Marne (September 
6), had to retreat. Wounded 1915, he retired 
in 1916. See his Der Marsch aiif Paris . . . 
(1920). 

KLUGE, Giinther von, kloo'ge (1882-1944), 
German general who carried out the Nazi 
occupation (1939) of the Polish corridor, 
commanded the German armies on the 
Central Russian front (1942) and in July 1944 
replaced Rundstedt as commandcr-in-chief 
of the Nazi armies in France confronting the 
Allied invasion, but was himself replaced 
after the Falaise gap debacle. 

KNELLER, Sir Godfrey (1646-1723), portrait- 
painter, born at Liibeck, studied at Amster- 
dam and in Italy, in 1676 came to London, 
and in 1680 was appointed court-painter. 
In 1691 William III knighted him, and in 
1715 George I made him a baronet. He died 
at Twickenham. His best-known works are 
the Beauties of Hampton Court (painted 
for William III), his forty-eight portraits of 
the ‘ Kit-Cat Club,’ and of nine sovereigns 
(Charles II to George I, Louis XIV, Peter the 
Great, and the Emperor Charles VI). See 
C. H. C. Baker, Lely and Kneller (1922); 
M. M. Killanin, Sir Godfrey Kneller and his 
Times (1948). — His brother, John Zacharias 
(1644-1702), architectural and portrait pain- 
ter, also settled in England. 
KNICKERBOCKER, Karmen Jansen (c. 
I650~c, 1716), of Friesland, was one of the 
earliest settlers of New Amsterdam (New 
York). A descendant, Johannes (1749-1827), 
was a friend of Washington Irving, who 
immortalized the name through his History 
of New York by ‘ Diedrich Knickerbocker ’ 
(1809). 

KNIGHT, (1) Charles (1791-1873), English 
author and publisher, bom in Windsor. 
From journalism, as proprietor of the 
Windsor and Eton Express (1811-21) he 
turned to publishing popular editions of 
serious literature {Pictorial Shakespeare, 
1838-41, Popular History of England, 1862, 
&c.) and reference books {Penny Cyclopaedia, 
1838, See,), From 1860 he published the 
London Gazette, See his Passages of a 
Working Life (1863-65), and Life by A. 
Clowes (1892). 

(2) Harold (1874- ), English portrait 

painter, husband of (3). He studied at 
Nottingham and in Paris, and worked in 
Yorkshire, Cornwall and Holland; he has 
painted a large number of commissioned 
portraits, including those of Sir Laurence 
Olivier and Lord Iliffe. He was elected R.A. 
in 1937. 

(3) Dame Laura (1877— ), English 

artist, wife of (2), born at Long Eaton. She 
studied at Nottingham, married her fellow- 
student, Harold Knight, in 1903, and 
travelled in many parts of the world. She 
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produced a long series of oil-paintings of the 
ballet, the circus and gipsy life, in a lively and 
forceful style, and also executed a number of 
watercolour landscapes. She was 
D.B.E. in 1929 and elected R.A, in 1936 
See her autobiography Oil Paint and Grea^P 
Paint (1936). 

(4) Richard Payne (1750-1824), Enriish 
numismatist, a London connoisseur, who 
left his coins, bronzes, gems, &c. to the 
British Museum. He was M.P. for Leo- 
minster (1780), and Ludlow (1784-1806) 
KNIPPERDOLLING, Bernhard (c, 1490- 
1536), German reformer, a noted leader 
(1527-36) of the fanatical Munster Anabap- 
tists. See E. B. Bax, Pise and Fall of the 
Anabaptists (1903). 

KNOBLOCK, Edward (1874-1945), British 
playwright and novelist, born in New York 
Educated at Harvard, he came to Britain to 
write a series of successful plays, Amona 
these are The Faun (1911), My Lady's Press 
(1914) which some consider to be his best 
Tiger, Tiger (1918), The Mulberry Bush (1930) 
He collaborated with Arnold Bennet in two 
plays. Milestones (1912) and London Life 
(1924). He also produced stage versions of 
Vicki Baum’s Grand Hotel (1931) and J. B. 
Priestley’s Good Companions (1931) with the 
author. The Ant Heap (1929), The Man with 
Two Mirrors {192>\) Love Lady (1933) and 
Inexperience (1941) are some of his novels. 
He ^became a naturalized British subject iii 

KNOLLES, nolz, (I) Richard (c. 1550-1610) 
English historian, a schoolmaster at Sand- 
wich, wrote a Generali Historic of the Turkes 
(1603). 

(2) Sir Robert (c. 1317-1407), English 
soldier, a leader of free companies in France 
who some time followed the Black Prince 
and opposed Du Guesclin. He died at his 
Norfolk seat, Scultliorpc. 

KNOLLYS, Sir Francis, nolz {c, 1514-96), 
English statesman, from 1572 treasurer of 
Queen Elizabeth’s household. In 1568-69 
he had charge of Mary, Queen of Scots. 
KNOWLES, (1) Herbert (1798-1817), English 
poet, born at Gomcrsal, Leeds, and remem- 
bered by his ‘ Stanzas in Richmond Church- 
yard ’. 

(2) Sir James (1831-1908), English archi- 
tect and editor, bom in London, educated 
at University College, designed many im- 
portant churches and edifices. Early a con- 
tributor to literature, he in 1869 founded 
the Metaphysical Society, became editor of 
the Contemporary Review in 1870, and in 1877 
founded the Nineteenth Century. 

(3) James Sheridan (1784-1862), Irish 
dramatist, born at Cork, was a cousin of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan (ci.v.). After 
serving in the militia and studying medicine, 
he appeared on the stage first at Bath and 
then at Dublin. But he never attained much 
eminence, and subsequently he became a 
teacher in Belfast and (1816-28) in Glasgow. 
His Caius Gracchus (1815) was first performed 
at Belfast. Virginius, his most effective play, 
had been a success in Glasgow before Mac- 
ready in 1820 produced it at Covent Garden. 
Besides William Tell, in which Macready 
achieved one of his greatest triumphs. 
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Knowles’s other best plays are Love, The 
Hunchback, The Love Chase, and The Wife. 
Knowles appeared with fair success in many 
of his own pieces. About 1844 he became a 
Baptist preacher, drew large audiences to 
Exeter Hall, and published two anti-Roman 
Catholic works. From 1849 he had a civil 
list pension of £200 a year. He died at 
Torquay. Of a Life (1872) by his son only 
twenty-five copies were printed. See L. H. 
Meeks, Sheridan Knowles and the Theatre of 

his Time 

KNOX, (1) Edmund George Valpy, pen-name 
" Evoe ’ (1881- ), English humorous 

writer and parodist, brother of (4), who joined 
the staff of Punch in 1921 and became editor 
from 1932 to 1949, contributing articles 
under his pen-name. His best work has 
been republished in book form and includes 
Parodies Regained, Fiction as She is Wrote, 
It Occurs to Me, Awful Occasions, Here's 
Misery and Folly Calling. 

(2) John (c. 1513-72), Scottish reformer, 
born at or near Haddington, was edu- 
cated there and probably at the University 
of Glasgow. From 1540 to 1543 he acted as 
notary in Haddington, and must till the 
latter year have been in Catholic orders. In 
1544 he was acting as tutor to the sons of 
two families, by whom he was brought into 
contact with George Wishart (q.v.), now full 
of zeal for the Lutheran reformation ; and 
with him Knox thenceforward identified 
himself. Wishart was burned in March 1546, 
and Beaton was murdered in May. The 
cardinal’s murderers held the castle of St 
Andrews; and here Knox joined them with 
his pupils (1547). Here he was formally 
called to the ministry, and preached with 
acceptance. A few months later the castle 
surrendered to the French and for eighteen 
months Knox remained a prisoner on the 
French galleys. In February 1549, on the 
intercession of Edward VI, Knox regained his 
liberty, and for four years made his home in 
England. In 1551 he was appointed one of 
six chaplains to Edward VI, and in 1552 was 
offered but refused the bishopric of Rochester. 
Knox, with five others, was consulted by 
Cranmer regarding his forty-two articles, and 
largely on Knox’s representation the thirty- 
eighth article was so couched as to commit 
the Church of England to the Genevan 
doctrine of the eucharist. On Mary’s 
accession Knox fled to Dieppe, and thence 
early in 1554 went to Geneva. In the autumn 
be accepted a call from the English congrega- 
tion at Frankfurt-am-Main, where he remained 
only a few months. At Geneva he found a 
congregation of his own way of thinking, 
but ventured into Scotland in September 
1555, making preaching journeys to Kyle, 
Castle Campbell, &c., and returned to 
Geneva in July 1556. For the next two years 
he remained chiefly in Geneva, and was much 
influenced by Calvin. To 1558 belongs his 
First Blast of the Trumpet against the Mon- 
strous Regiment of Women. In 1557 the 
advocates of reform in Scotland bound 
themselves to religious revolution by the 
First Covenant; and by 1558 they felt 
themselves strong enough to summon Knox 
to their aid. From May 1559 Knox, again 


in Scotland, was preaching at Perth and St 
Andrews. He gained these important towns 
to his cause, and by his labours in Edinburgh 
he also won a strong party. But the Refor- 
mers could not hold their ground against 
the regent, Mary of Guise, subsidized by 
France with money and soldiers. Mainly 
through the efforts of Knox, the assistance of 
England was obtained against the French 
invasion ; and by the treaty of Leith and the 
death of the regent (1560) the insurgent party 
became masters of the country. Parliament 
ordered the ministers to draw up a Confession 
of Faith and Protestantism was established. 
Now the ministers drew up the first Book 
of Discipline, with its suggestions for the 
religious and educational organization of 
the country. The return of the young queen 
to Scotland (August 1561) introduced new 
elements into the strife of parties ; and during 
the six years of her reign Knox’s attitude 
towards her was that of uncompromising 
antagonism. The celebration of mass in 
Holyrood Chapel first roused his wrath ; and 
a sermon delivered by him in St Giles led to 
the first of his famous interviews with Mary. 
He went so far as to alienate the most power- 
ful noble of his own party — Lord James 
Stuart, afterwards the Regent Moray; but 
the marriage of Mary with Damley (1565) 
brought them together again. After the 
murder of Rizzio he withdrew to Ayrshire, 
where he wrote part of his History of the 
Reformation in Scotland. The murder of 
Damley, Mary’s marriage with Bothwell, 
and her flight into En^and again threw 
the management of affairs into the hands 
of the Protestant party; and under Moray 
as regent the acts of 1560 in favour of 
the Reformed religion were duly ratified by 
the Estates. The assassination of Moray in 
1570, and the formation of a strong party in 
favour of Mary, once more endangered the 
cause, and Knox removed to St Andrews for 
safety. On November 9, 1572, at the induc- 
tion of his successor, he made his last public 
appearance at St Giles. He died on the 24th, 
and was buried in the churchyard then 
attached to St Giles. His first wife, Maijory 
Bowes, died in 1560, leaving him two sons. 
By his second wife, Margaret Stewart, 
daughter of Lord Ochiltree, whom (then 
not above sixteen) he married in 1564, he had 
three daughters. Knox is the pre-eminent 
type of the religious Reformer — dominated 
by his one transcendent idea, indifferent or 
hostile to every interest of life that did not 
subserve its realisation. The terra fanatic is 
hardly applicable to one who combined in 
such degree the shrewdest wordly sense with 
ever-ready wit and native humour. The 
impress of his individuality, stamped on 
every page of his History of the Reformation 
in Scotland, renders his work unique. See 
E. Muir, John Knox, Portrait of a Calvinist 
(1929); Lord E. Percy, John Knox (1937); 
H, Watt, John Knox in Controversy (1950); 
G. MacGregor, The Thundering Scot (1958). 
A new edition of The History of the Reformat' 
tion in Scotland appeared in 1950. 

(3) Robert (1791-1862), Scottish anatomist, 
bora in Edinburgh, became conservator of 
the newly-established museum of Edinbturgii 
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College of Surgeons in 1824, and from 1826- 
1840 ran an anatomy school. He won fame 
as a teacher but attracted considerable odium 
through having obtained subjects for dis- 
section from Burke (q.v.) and Hare. He is 
the subject of Bridie’s play The Anatomist, 

(4) Ronald Arbuthnott (1888-1957), English 
theologian and essayist, brother of (1), was 
born in Birmingham. Educated at Eton and 
Balliol College, Oxford, he became a fellow 
and lecturer at Trinity College, Oxford, in 
1910, but resigned in 1917 on his reception 
into the Church of Rome. From 1926 to 
1939 he was Catholic chaplain at the 
University. Author of numerous works of 
apologetics, his translation of the Bible, 
widely used by Roman Catholics, is specially 
noteworthy. His essays are distinguished by 
their satirical wit and trenchant criticism of 
some contemporary modes and manners. 
See Life by E. Waugh (1959). 

KNUT. See Canute. 

KOCH, koKH, (1) Karl (1809-79), German 
botanist, bom near Weimar, in 1836 visited 
southern Russia, and in 1843-44 Armenia, 
Transcaucasia, &c. He became extra- 
ordinary professor of Botany at Jena in 
1836, and in 1848 at Berlin. His chief work 
is Dendrologie (1869—72); with books of 
travel. Flora des Orients (1848-54), &c. 

(2) Ludwig (1 88 1- ), German naturalist, 
author, and lecturer. He followed a musical 
career in Paris and Milan, first as a violinist, 
then as a lieder and oratorio singer. He 
organized the * Music in the Life of the 
Nations ’ exhibition (1927), and in 1928 
joined the staff of a recording company. He 
made the first out-door recordings of songs 
of wild birds, and, coming to England in 
1936, became known, particularly through his 
broadcasts, for his unique collection of bird 
and animal sounds. His joint publications 
include Songs of Wild Birds (1936) and Animal 
Language (1938): see also his Memoirs of a 
Birdman (1955). 

(3) Robert (1843-1910), German bacteriol- 
ogist, bom at Klausthal in the Harz, practised 
medicine at Hanover and elsewhere. His 
work on woimds, septicaemia and splenic 
fever gained him a seat on the imperial board 
of health in 1880. Further researches in 
microscopy and bacteriology led to his 
discovery in 1882 of the Bacillus tuberculosis. 
In 1883 he was leader of the German expe- 
dition sent to Egypt and India in quest of 
the cholera germ. For his discovery of the 
cholera bacillus he received a gift of £5000 
from government. His discovery in 1890 of 
the phthisis bacillus and his lymph-inocula- 
tion cure (tuberculin) raised higher hopes 
than were realised. Professor at Berlin 
(1885), and director of the hygienic institute, 
in 1891 he became director of the new 
institute for infectious diseases. In 1896 and 
1903 he was summoned to S. Africa to study 
rinderpest and other cattle plagues. He got 
a Nobel prize in 1905. See Lives by C. Wezel 
(Berlin 1912), Heymann (Leipzig 1932). 

KOCHANOWSKI, Jan, koKH-an-of'ski (1530— 
1584), Polish poet, knew Ronsard in Paris, 
and was secretary to King Sigismund 
Augustus. He wrote elegies, epigrams, Latin 
poems, and translated the Psalms. See his 


poems trans. by D. P. Radin (California 
1928). 

KOCHBAS . See Bar Cochba. 

KOCHEL, Ludwig Ritter von, kce-wd (1800- 
1877), Austrian musicologist, born at Stein 
compiler of the famous catalogue of Mozart’s 
works, which he arranged in chronological 
order, giving them the numbers commonly 
used to identify them today. 

KOCHER, Emil Theodor, koKu'er (1841- 
1917), Swiss surgeon, born and educated in 
Berne where he became a professor in 1872, 
was noted for his work on the physiology’ 
pathology and surgery of the thyroid gland 
In 1909 he was awarded the Nobel prize for 
physiology and medicine. See R. A. Leonard 
History of Surgery (1943). 

KOCK, Paul de (1794-1871), French novelist, 
born at Passy, produced an endless series of 
novels, vivacious, piquant and very readable. 
His son, Henri (1819-92), followed with a 
far weaker series. 

KODALY, Zoltan, kd'daUy (1882- ), 

Hungarian composer born at Kecskemet’ 
studied in Budapest Conservatoire where he 
became professor. Among his best known 
works are his Hdry Janos suite. Dances of 
Galanta and his many choral compositions, 
especially his Psalmiis Hungaricus and Te 
Deum. In 1913 he and Bartok drafted a plan 
for a Hungarian folk-music collection, but 
the first volume was not published until 1951. 
For bibliography see Janos Bartok’s article 
in Magyar Zenei Szemle (Budapest 1943). 

KOENIG, Karl Rudolph, kee'neeg (1832- 
1901), German physicist who settled in Paris 
and became an authority on acoustics. One 
of his inventions was a clock fork for die 
determination of absolute pitch. 

KOESTLER, Arthur (1905- ), Hungarian 
born author and journalist, the best kiown 
political refugee and prisoner of his time, 
born in Budapest, studied pure science at 
Vienna and embracing the cause of Zionism 
as described in Promise and Fulfilment (1949) 
worked on a collective farm in Palestine 
(1926), but his idealism modified by his 
experiences, he became a political correspon- 
dent and later scientific editor for a German 
newspaper group. Dismissed as a Com- 
munist, he travelled in Russia (1932-33), but 
became disillusioned, breaking with the 
party finally in 1938 as described in The 
Gods that Failed (1950). He reported the 
Spanish Civil War (1936-37) for the London 
News Chronicle, was imprisoned under 
death-sentence by Franco, as retold in 
Spanish Testament (1938) and Dialogue with 
Death (1942) and again by the French (1940), 
escaped from German-occupied France via 
the French Foreign Legion, and, after a short 
imprisonment in London, joined the Pioneer 
Corps. These experiences, described in 5'cz/m 
of the Earth (1941), provided the background 
of his first novel in English, Arrival and 
Departure (1943). The degeneration of 
revolutionary idealism in Roman times under 
Spartacus he portrayed in The Gladiators 
(1939) which was followed in 1940 by the 
striking modern equivalent, Darkness at 
Noon, Koestler’s masterpiece and one of the 
great political novels of the century. In- 
telligent humanism and anti-Communism 
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provide the themes for such essays as The KOMFIVQk-^ e ^ 

Yogi and the Commissar (1945), The Trail of KOMOROW^ift 

the Dinosaur (1955), Reflections on Hanging skee Bor, kom-or-ov'- 
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the Dinosaur (1955), Reflections on Hanging 
(1956) and The Sleepwalkers^ intro. H. Butter- 
field (1959) on the theories, lives and strug- 
gles with religious orthodoxy of Copernicus, 
Kepler and Galileo. The Lotus and the Robot 
(1960) is an examination of Indian and Jap- 
anese thought. See his autobiography (1954) 

KOFFKA, Kurt (1886-1941), German psycho- 
logist who later held posts in U.S.A. and at 
Oxford. With Wertheimer and Kohler he 
founded the Gestalt school of psychology 
See his Principles of Gestalt Psychology 

KOHLER, Wolfgang, kosTer (1887- ) 

German psychologist, born in Estonia, ari 


and later* wlm 
Eisleben, obtained in 181o''’[h?on^rth\‘ 

S/Vof in Sifdon!\^ 

obtained in .igll for^a cyUnder^pJess 7m! 

adopted by The Times 

La^iifzbur|“^ste 'goS, I?r“«“g-P'-^ 3 ses 
(1883)! ^ Goebels monograph 


noted also for research ?n^nimaf psycho^c^^ (1) Marie Aurora, Countess 

„ gy- gf (1668™ 


iit-in-u ciiow nji 1 iii axiiiiiili psycnoioflrv 

KOHLRAUSCH, Friedrich Wilhelm Georg, 
kol-rowsh (1840-1910), German physicist, 
professor of physics at Berlin, noted for his 
researches on magnetism and electricity. 
See his handbook on physical laboratory 
methods, Leitfaden der praktischen Physik 
(1870). 

KOKOSCHKA, Oskar, -kosh'- (1886- ) 

British artist, born at Pochlarn, Austria! 
He studied from 1904-08 at Vienna and 
taught at the Dresden Academy of Art 
(1919-24) ; from this time he travelled widely, 
and painted many Expressionist landscapes 
m Spain, France, England, &c. In 1938 he 
fled to England for political reasons, becom- 
ing naturalized in 1947, and painted a 
number of politically symbolic works, as 
well as portraits and landscapes. In the 
twenties he also wrote a number of Expres- 
siomy dramas, including Orpheus und 
Eurydike. In 1 959 he was awarded the C.B E 
See biography by E. Hoffmann (1947) and 
monograph by H. M. Wingler (1958). 

KOL]^, Hermann (1818-84), German scien- 
tist, born near Gottingen, was professor at 
Leipzig (1865). He did much in the develop- 
ment of chemical theory. 

Aleksandr Vasilievich (1874- 
1920) Russian admiral (1916), rose in the 
First World War to command the Black Sea 
Fleet. After the revolution of November 


loiV L ivvvjiuLujju cu iNovemoer 

1^917, he became the chief hope of the anti- 
Bolsheviks, and till 1919 had much military 
success, but in 1920 yielded place to Denikin 
and coming into the hands of the Bolsheviks, 
was shot (February 7). 

KOLLAR, Jan (1793-1852), Czech poet and 
Slavonic scholar, a Hungarian Slovak, 
Proi^estant pastor at Pest, and then, from 
\ P5o£®ssor of Archaeology at Vienna. 
See Autobiography in his Collected Works 
(2nd ed. 1868). 

KOLLIKER, Rudolph Albert von (1817-1905) 
Swiss anatomist and embryologist, famous 
lor ms microscopic work, was born at 
became professor there (1845) 
Wurzburg (1847). His chief works 
Human Histolosy 
Entwicklungs- 

geschichte des Menschen (1861). See his 
Ennnerungen ilZ99). 

KOLTSOV, Alexei Vasilievich (1809-42), 
Voronezh^”*^ Poet, was bom and died at 


became in 1694' mistress of Augustus'' if 

Saxe^’*°she mother of Marshal 

See prioress at Quedlinburg. 

(2nd ?d.'?8“o)!’ru'^| (’5525)°*''“-^ 

c Christoph von (1665- 

Swede, entered the service of 
intrigue with 

Fu°tSf ii 

suddenly ^'jappeared (probably murdered) 

froit^dalTen^!^^: ^ 

I^GNHRAD. See Conrad. 

Wellington (1888- ) 

Chinese statesman, was educated at Columbia 
University, U.S.A. He was Chinese a^as- 
KOPP 1941-46, to U.S. from 1946. 

KUEF, Hermann Franz Moritz (1817-92) 
^German chemist, professor of Chemistry it 
Giessen and Heidelberg, was one or the 
ofthe^su^ict^^®^*^^^ chemistry and a historian 

KORDA, Sir Alexander (1893-1956), Hun- 
garian film^ producer, bom at Turkeye 
Hungary. First a newspaperman in Budapest* 
r producer there, then in 

director of lilted Artists Corporations of 
t' Britain and 

founded London Film Productions 
studios. His pictures include 

Tui Rembrandt, 

The and The Red Shoes. He was 

knighted in 1 942. See Life by Tabori (1 959) 

biochemist bom in Brooklyn, qualified as a 
d9ctor and ultimately became professor of 
Biochemistry at Stanford University in 1959 
ttie year in which he was awarded, jointly with 
Ochoa (q.v.) t^he Nobel prize for medicine for 
nis work on the biological synthesis of nucleic 
acids. 

K03RNER, Karl Theodor (1791-1813), German 
lyric poet, bom at Dresden, wrote fiery 
patriotic songs (Leier und Schwert, 1814). 
LhQ Schwert- Lied was written shortly before 
his death in battle. See Life by his father 
Christian G. Korner, a friend of Schiller and 
correspondent of Goethe. 

ITORNILOV, Lavr Georgyevich, (1870-1918) 
Russian commander-in-chief (August 1917) 
a Cossack bom in W. Siberia, marched on 
St Petersburg, September 8, to set up a 
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military directory, but was forced to surrender 
by Kerensky. Next year he fell in batfe 

KOROLENKO, Viadimir (1853-1921), Rus- 
sian novelist, was bom at Zhitomir. Return- 
ing from exile in Siberia (1885), he published 
Makar^s Dream, and made a name by stones 
and articles. _ , , , 

KOSCIUSKO (Kosciuszko), Tadeusz, kosh- 
chyoosh'ko (1746-1817), Polish patriot, born 
near Slonim in Lithuania, chose the career ot 
arms, and was trained in France. In 1777 
he went to the United States, where _ he 
fought for the colonists and became brigadier- 
general. When Russia attacked his country 
in 1792, with 4000 men he held Dubienka for 
five days against 18,000. In 1794, after the 
second partition of Poland, he headed the 
national movement in Cracow, and was 
appointed dictator and commander-in-chief. 
His defeat of a greatly superior force of 
Russians at Raclawice was followed by a 
rising in Warsaw. He established a pro- 
visional government and took the field, but, 
defeated, fell back upon Warsaw and 
maintained himself there, until overpowered 
by superior numbers in the battle of Macie- 
jowice, October 10, 1794, and wounded, he 
was taken prisoner. Two years later the 
Emperor Paul restored him to liberty. He 
went first to England, then in 1797 to 
America, and finally in 1798 to France, where 
he farmed near Fontainebleau. In 1806 he 
refused to support Napoleon’s plan for the 
restoration of Poland. He settled at Soleure 
in Switzerland in 1816, and died by the fall 
of his horse over a precipice. See Lives by 
Falkenstein (1834), Chodzko (Paris, 1837), 
Michelet (1863), Cholonievski (1902), Gard- 
ner (1920). 

KOSSEL, (1) Albrecht (1853-1927), German 
physiological chemist, professor at Heidel- 
berg (1901-23), Nobel prize-winner for 
medicine (1910), investigated the chemistry 
of cells and of proteins. 

(2) Walther (1888- ), physicist, son of 

(1), professor of Physics at Kiel (1921) and 
Danzig (1932), has done much research on 
atomic physics, especially on ^ Rontgen 
spectra, and is known for his physical theory 
of chemical valency. 

KOSSUTH, Louis, kos'ooth {\^02-9A), leader 
of the Hungarian revolution, was bora at 
Monok near Zemplin of poor but noble 
familv. He practised law for a time, in 1832 
was a deputy at the diet of Presburg, and 
edited a journal which, owing to the law, 
was not printed, hut transcribed. The issue 
of a lithographed paper led, in 1837, to 
imprisonment. Liberated in 1840, he became 
editor of the Pesti Hirlap, advocating extreme 
Liberal views. In 1847, sent by Pest to 
the diet, he became leader of the opposition; 
and after the French Revolution of 1848 he 
demanded an independent government for 
Hungary. In September 1848, at the head 
of the Committee of National Defence, he 
prosecuted with extraordinary energy the 
measures necessary for carrying on war; and 
in April 1849 he induced the National 
Assembly at Debrecen to declare that the 
Hapsburg dynasty had forfeited the throne. 
Appointed provisional governor of Hungary, 
he sou^t in vain to secure the interveation 


of the Western Powers; and finding that the 
dissensions between himself and Gorgei (q v ) 
were damaging the national cause, he resided 
his dictatorship in favour of Gorgei. After 
the defeat at Temcsvar on August 9, 1849 he 
fled to Turkey, where he was made a prisoner 
but not extradited. In September 185l’ 
liberated by British and American influence’ 
he came to England, where, as subsequently 
in the United States, he was received with 
respect and sympathy. From 1 852 he resided 
mainly in England till, on the Franco-Ttalian 
war with Austria in 1859, he proposed to 
Napoleon to arrange a Hungarian rising 
against Austria. The peace of Yillafranca 
bitterly disappointed Kossuth; and in 1861 
and in 1866 he tried in vain to bring about a 
rising against Austria. When in 1867 Deak 
effected the reconciliation of Hungary with 
the dynasty, Kossuth retired from active 
political life, and afterwards lived mostly in 
Turin. In 1867 he refused to avail himself 
of the general amnesty. In 1880-82 he 
published three volumes of Memories of my 
Exile (Eng. ed. vol. i, 1880); others followed 
in 1890; and at bis death he had completed 
a work on Hungarian history. His body was 
conveyed to Budapest and buried with 
national solemnities. See German Life by 
Somogyi (1894),'”"’and O. Zarek, Kossuth 
(1935). 

KOSTER. See Janszoon. 

KOTELAWALA, Sir John, kot-e~Jah'we-Ia 
(1896- ), Sinhalese statesman, educated 

at Colombo and Cambridge University, be- 
came leader of the House of Representatives 
in 1952, and was prime minister of (ieylon 
(1953-56). He was created K.B.E. in 1948. 

KOTZEBUE, kot'-, (1) August Friedrich 
Ferdinand von (1761-1819), German drama- 
tist, born at Weimar, filled various offices in 
the service of Russia, and was a facile writer of 
plays, tales, satires, historical works, &c.; he 
was stabbed, March 23, 1819, by Sand, a Jena 
student, because he had ridiculed the 
Burschenschaft movement. Besides quarrel- 
ling with Goethe, Kotzebue satirized the 
leaders of the Romantic school. Among his 
two hundred lively but superficial dramas are 
Menschenhass und Reue (known on the 
English stage as The Stranger'), Die Hussiten 
vor Naumburg, Die beiden Klingsberge, Der 
arme Poet, Armuth und Edelsinn, Die Kreuz- 
fahrer, Oktavia, &c. See French Life by 
Rabany (1893). 

(2) Otto (1787-1846), son of (1), bom at 
Reval, accompanied Krusenstern round the 
world in 1 803-06, and afterwards rnade two 
voyages of exploration in the Pacific. He 
died at Reval. His two books on his voyages 
were translated into English (1821 and 1830). 

KOVALEVSKY, (1) Alexander (1840-1901), 
Russian embryologist, was born at Dunaburg, 
and became professor at St Petersburg. He 
is known for his researches on the embryolo^ 
of invertebrates, which led to Haeckel’s 
Gastraea theory; for his discovery of the 
life-history and true position of the Ascidians; 
and for investigations of the development 
of the Amphioxus, Balanoglossus, Sagitta, 
and Brachiopods. 

(2) Sonia or Sophie (li50-91), wife of (3), 
daughter of a Moscow artillery officer, made 
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o r^i<;tineuished name for herself throughout 
Furone as a mathematician. In 1884 she 
became professor of Mathematics at Stock; 
holm and left a brilliant series of novels, of 
which yera Barantzova was translated in 
1895. See Leffier’s monograph on her (trans. 

Vladimir (1843-83), brother of (1), 
prkessor of Palaeontology at Moscow, 
became bankrupt, and died by his own hand. 
KOZLOV, (1) Ivan Ivanovich (1779-1840), 
Russian poet, translated Byron and Moore. 
He turned to poetry after going blind at the 

^^( 2 ?^Pete?^' (1863-1935), Russian traveller 
and archaeologist, explored the Altai, the 
Gobi desert, and the head-waters of the 
great Chinese rivers. In 1909 he discovered 
die ancient city of Khara Khoto in the 
Gobi, with library, &c. 

KRAEPELIN, Emil (1856-1926), German 
psychiatrist, professor at Munich, a pioneer 
in the psychological study of mental diseases, 
which he divided into two groups, manic- 
depressive and dementi a-praecox. He did 
research on brain fatigue and on the mental 
effects of alcohol. 

KRAFFT-EBING, Richard, Freiherr von 
(1840-1902), specialist in nervous diseases, 
bora at Mannheim, in 1889 accepted a chair 
at Vienna. 

KRAPOTKIN. See Kropotkin. 

KRASI15ISKI, Zygmunt, Count (181>-59), 
Polish poet, was born and died m Pans. 
One of his principal works is the strange 
poem Nieboska Komedya (‘The Undivine 
Comedy,’ 1834). See M, Gardner’s The 
Anonymous Poet of Poland {1919), 
KRASZEWSKI, Jdsef Ignacy, krash-ef skee 
(1812-87), Polish historical novelist and poet, 
bom in Warsaw, was one of the most prolific 
of all Polish authors, his works exceeding 
300. His best-known novel is Jermola the 
Potter (1857). In 1884 he was imprisoned at 
Magdeburg for treason. 

KRAUSE, Karl Christian Friedrich, krow ze 
(1781-1832), German philosopher, bom at 
Eisenberg, studied at Jena, lived at Dresden 
1805-13, lectured at Gottingen 1823-30, and 
died at Munich. His Ideal of Humanity was 
translated in 1890. 


KREBS, Hans Adolf (1900- ), German- 
British physiologist, born at Hildesheim, 
winner (with Lipmann) of the Nobel prize 
for physiology and medicine in 1953 for 
researches into metabolic processes. 

KREISLER, Fritz, krts'- (1 875- ), Austrian 

violinist, born in Vienna, studied medicine 
and was an Uhlan officer. He was wounded 


in 1914, fighting the Serbs. He has composed 
violin pieces, a string quartet and made 
arrangements for violin of classical music. 
Kl^ENEK, Ernst, ker-zhe'-nek ^ (1900- ), 
Czech-Jewish composer born in Vienna, 
became eventually professor at Vassar 
College, New York. He has written operas 
and symphonies, and his style ranges from 
austere counterpoint to jazz (as in his famous 
opera Jonny spielt aufy Leipzig 1927). Books 
written by him are tJber neue Musik (1937) 
Studies in Counterpoint (1940). 

3RETZER, Marx, kret'ser (1854-1941), Ger- 
man novelist, bora at Posen. Essentially a 


writer on social problems and working 
people, he has, on account of his realism, 
been called the German Zola. His books 
include Die Betrogenen (1882), on poverty 
and prostitution. Die Verkommenen (1883), 
Meister Timpe (1888), on the effect of the 
factory system on the small craftsman, and 
Das Gesicht Chris ti (1897). 

KREUGER, Ivar, kril'ger (1880-1932), Swed- 
ish financier, was born at Kalmar. Trained 
as a civil engineer, he emigrated to America 
where he worked as real-estate salesman and 
building contractor. He went to South 
Africa before returning to Sweden in 1907. 
In 1913 he founded the United Swedish 
Match Company and began the series of 
acquisitions and combinations which brought 
him control of three-quarters of the world’s 
match trade. He lent large sums to govern- 
ments in return for monopolistic concessions. 
In 1931 it became known that he was in 
difficulties and in March 1932, unable to 
meet a bank demand, he committed suicide. 
Irregularities over seven years were revealed 
after his death. 

KRILOF. See Krylov. 

KRISHNA MENON, Vengalil Krishnan (1897- 
), Indian politician, born at Calicut, 
Malabar, and educated at the Presidency 
College, Madras, and at London University. 
He came to Britain in 1924 and became a 
history teacher and a London barrister. In 
1929 he became secretary of the India League 
and the mouthpiece of Indian nationalism 
in Britain. When India became a Dominion 
in 1947 he became India’s high commissioner 
in London. In 1952 he became leader of the 
Indian delegation to the United Nations, 
bringing Pandit Nehru’s influence to bear 
on international problems as leader of the 
Asian ‘ uncommitted ’ and ‘ neutralist ’ bloc. 
During the first 1956 Suez crisis on the 
nationalization of the Canal he formulated a 
plan to deal with it. In 1957, when he was 
appointed India’s defence minister, he came 
into conflict at the United Nations with 
Britain over Kashmir. 

KRISHNAMURTI (1891- ), theosophist, 

born in Madras, was educated in England 
by Dr Annie Besant, who in 1 925 proclaimed 
him the Messiah. Later he dissolved The 
Order of the Star in the East (founded by 
Dr Besant), and retired. 

KROGH, (Schack) August (Steenberg), krawg 
(1874-1949), Danish physiologist, professor 
at Copenhagen. He was Nobel prize-winner 
for medicine (1920) for his discovery of the 
regulation of the motor mechanism of 
capillaries. 

KROPOTKIN, Prince Peter (184271921), 
Russian geographer, savant, revolutionary. 
Nihilist, was bora at Moscow, and in 1857 
entered the Corps of Pages, After five years’ 
service and exploration in Siberia, he returried 
to the capital in 1867 to study mathematics, 
whilst acting as secretary to the Geographical 
Society. In 1871 he explored the, glacial 
deposits of Finland and Sweden; in 1872 
he associated himself with the extremest 
section of the International. Arrested 
(March 1874) and imprisoned in Russia, in 
July 1876 he effected his escaiJe to England. 
At Lyons he was condemned in 1883 to five 
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years’ imprisonment for anarchism. Re- 
leased in 1886, he settled in England till the 
Revolution of 1917 took him back to Russia. 
He wrote on anarchism, the French Revolu- 
tion, Russian literature, Asia, mutual aid in 
evolution; and Memoirs of a Revolutionist 
(1900). See The Anarchic Prince by S. 
Woodcock and Avakumovic (1950). 
KRt)DENER, Barbara Juliana von (1764- 
1824), religious enthusiast, daughter of 
Baron von Vietinghoff, was born at Riga. 
Married in 1782 to Baron von Kriidener, 
Russian ambassador at Venice, she from 
1 789 lived mostly apart from him, in Riga, 
St Petersburg and Paris. In 1803 she pub- 
lished a remarkable novel, Valerie, supposed 
to be autobiographical, and presently gave 
herself up to an exaggerated mysticism. 
Expelled in 1817-18 from Switzerland and 
Germany, and repulsed by her former 
w'orshipper, the Emperor Alexander, she 
retired to her paternal estates near Riga, 
where she entered into relations with the 
Moravian Brethren. She died at Karasu- 
Bazar in the Crimea. See Krug’s Conver- 
sations with Mtne von Kriidener (1818), and 
books by Eynard (1849) and Knapton 
(1939). 

KRUGER, Stephanus Johannes Paulus (1825- 
1904), born at Colesberg in Cape Colony, 
with his fellow-Boers trekked to Natal, the 
Orange Free State, and the Transvaal, and 
won such a reputation for cleverness, cool- 
ness, and courage that in the war against 
Britain (1881), he was appointed head of 
the provisional government. In 1883 he was 
elected president of the Transvaal or South 
African Republic, and again in 1888, 1893 
and 1898. ‘ Oom Paul ’ was the soul of the 
policy that issued in the war of 1899-1902, 
showed consummate ‘ slimness resolution, 
and energy, but after the tide had fairly 
turned against the Boers, came to Europe to 
seek (in vain) alliances against Britain. He 
made his headquarters at Utrecht, and thence 
issued The Memoirs of Paul Kruger, told by 
Himself (1902). See M. Nathan‘s Paul 
Kruger, his life and times (3rd ed. 1942). 
KRUPP, kroop, name of a German family of 
armament manufacturers and industrialists, 
of whom the most noteworthy in chrono- 
logical order were: — 

(1) Alfred (1812-87), born at Essen, 
succeeded his father Friedrich (1787-1826) 
who had founded a small iron-forge there in 
1810. At the Crystal Palace Great Exhibition 
(1851) he exhibited a solid flawless ingot of 
cast steel weighing 4000 kg, established the 
first Bessemer steel plant and became the 
foremost arms supplier not only to Germany 
but to any country in the world, his first steel 
gun being manufactured in 1847. He 
acquired large mines, collieries, docks, and 
became a dominating force in the develop- 
ment of the Ruhr territories. See Life bv 
W. Berdow (1926). 

(2) Friedrich Alfred (1854-1902), son of 
(1), incorporated ship-building, armour-plate 
manufacture (1890) and chrome nickel steel 
production into the Krupp empire and 
became a personal friend of the Prussian 
emperor. See Life by W. Berdow (1915). 

(3) Bertha (1886- ), daughter of (2), 
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married in 1906 Gustav von BohUn 
Halbach By special imperial edict he was 
allowed to adopt the name ‘ Krupp ’ riuLr) J 
before the ‘ von ’). He took over th. il 
gamed the monopoly of German 

manufacture during the first world war and 
manufactured the long range gun for 
shelling of Paris, nicknamed ‘ Big 
He turned to agricultural machinery and 
steam engines after the war, backed 
Hindenburg against Hitler, but then sun 
ported the latter’s party financially airi 
connived m secret rearmament, contra nT n 
the Versailles Treaty, after the lattef’S t 
power in 1933. _ Hitler’s LexJl^pp 

sive familv A .. ^ 


confirmed exclusive family ownership for the 
firm. After the second World War, the Kmnn 
empire was split up by the Allies, but GuSav 
was too senile to stand trial as war criminal 
at Nuremberg. 

(4) Alfred Ahvin Felix ( 1 907- ), son of n't 
graduated at Aachen Technical College’ 
became deputy director (1934), an honorary 
member of Hitler’s S.S., and in 1943 sud 
ceeded his father to the Krupp empire He 
was arrested (1945) and convicted (19471 
with eleven fellow-directors by an American 
Military Tribunal for plunder in S 
occupied territories and for employment 
under inhuman conditions of concentration 
camp victims and non-German slave labour 
He \vas sentenced to 12 years’ imprisonment 
and his property was to be confiscated Bv 
an amnesty (1951) he was released’ his 
property restored with the proviso under the 
Mehlem agreement (1953) negotiated with 
the three allied powers and incorporated in 
the Federal German Constitution, that he 
should sell for a reasonable offer within five 
years his iron and steel assets, this period 
being extended yearly from 1958 with 
diminishing prospect of fulfilment. Mean- 
while he actually increased these assets by 
Bochumer Verein 
(1958). Krupps played a prominent part 
in the West German ‘ economic miracle ’ 
building entire factories in Turkey, Pakistan’ 
India and the Soviet Union. In 1959 he 
belatedly agreed to pay some compensation 
to former forced labour but of Jewish origin 
only. His son Arndt is heir-apparent. See 
Life by G. Young (1960), family study by 
B. Menn (1939) and of the firm by G. von 
Klass (trans. 1954). 

KRUSENSTERN, Adam Johann, Baron von 
(1770-1846), Russian admiral, born at 
Haggud in Estonia, served 1793-99 in the 
British navy, and was put in command of a 
Russian exploring expedition in the North 
Pacific, which ultimately became a voyage 
round the world (1803-06). 

KRYLOV, Ivan Andreevich, kree'lof (1768- 
1844), Russian fabulist, born in Moscow, 
was a writer from his twentieth year. Secre- 
tary to a prince, and then aimless traveller 
through Russia he obtained a government 
post in 1806, and, settling down, wrote the 
fables for which he is famous. Collections 
appeared in 1809 and 1811. See also 
translation into English verse by B. Pares 
(1927). 

KUBELIK, (1) Jan (1880-1940), Czech violin 
virtuoso and composer, born near Prague, 
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studied there, and becoming a Hungarian 
ritizen took the name of Polgar. 

(2) Jeronyra Rafael (1914- ), Czech 

conductor, son of (1), born at Bychory, 
studied at Prague Conservatory, and first 
conducted the Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 
before he was twenty. By 1939 he had 
established an international reputation, and 
in 1948 settled in England. He subsequently 
became conductor of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, but returned to England in 1955 
as chief conductor at Covent Garden. He 
has composed an opera, Veronika^ and other 


kubin, Alfred, koo'bin (1877-1959), Austrian 
painter and engraver, born at Leitmeritz. 
He exhibited in Munich with the Blaue 
Reiter group in 191 1 . He was also influenced 
by Goya and Odilon Redon in his drawings 
and engravings of dream-like subjects, and 
he illustrated many books in this vein. 
KUBLAI khan, koo'blX kahn (1214-94), 
Mongol khan, emperor of China, grandson of 
Genghis Khan, completed the conquest of 
northern China. An energetic prince, he 
suppressed his rivals, adopted the Chinese 
mode of civilization, encouraged men of 
letters, and made Buddhism the state re- 
ligion. An attempt to invade Japan ended 
in disaster. He established himself at Cam- 
baluc (the modern Peking), the first foreigner 
that ever ruled in China. His dominions 
extended from the Arctic Ocean to the Strait 
of Malacca, and from Korea to Asia Minor 
and the confines of Hungary. The splendour 
of his court inspired the graphic pages of 
Marco Polo, who spent seventeen years in 
the service of Kublai — and at a later date 
fired the imagination of Coleridge. See 
Yule’s Marco Polo (1875), and Cordicr’s 
(1920); Howorth’s History of the Mongols 
(part i, 1876). 

KUENEN, Abraham, kii'nen (1828-91), Dutch 
theologian, was born at Haarlem, and 
became, in 1855, professor at Leyden. His 
Historisch-Critisch Onderzoek (1861-65) em- 
bodied modern theories on the history of 
Israel, developed further in De Godsdienst van 
Israel (1869-70; trans. 1873—75), and in 
the second edition of his Onderzoek (1885- 
1889). 

KUGLER, Eranz, koog'ler (1808-58), born at 
Stettin, in 1833 became professor in the 
Academy of Art and docent at the University 
of Berlin. Part of his history of painting 
from the time of Constantine the Great 
(1837) was translated by the Eastlakes (6th ed, 
1891) and others. 

KUHLAU, Friedrich, koo'low (1786-1832), 
German composer of operas, chamber music, 
and piano sonatinas much used as teaching 
pieces, was born at Olzcn. 

KUHN, kiin, (1) Franz Felix Adalbert (1812- 
1881), German philologist and folklorist, 
bom at Konigsberg, died in Berlin. 

(2) Richard (1900- ), Austrian chemist, 
known for his work on the structure and 
synthesis of vitamins and caroternoids. He 
refused the Nobel prize under Nazi pressure 
in 1938, 

KOHNE, Wilhelm, kii'ne (1837-1900), German 
physiologist, professor at Heidelberg from 
1871, noted for his study of the chemistry of 


digestive processes. He introduced the term 
enzyme to describe organic substances which 
activate chemical changes. 

B^N, Bela G886-c. 1937), communist leader 
born m Transylvania, was a journalist, 
soldier and prisoner in Russia, and in 
March 1919 set up in Hungary a Soviet 
republic which lasted till August. He then 
returned to Russia. 

KUNIGUNDE, St (d. 1030), who vindicated 
her chastity by walking barefoot over hot 
ploughshares was the daughter of Count 
Megtried of Luxemburg, and wife of Duke 
Henry of Bavaria, chosen emperor in 1014 
After his death in 1024 she retired into the 
convent of Kaufungen near Cassel, and died 
there. She was canonized in 1200. 

KUPRIN, Alexander (1870-1938), Russian 
novelist, gave up the army for literature. 

short tales he ranks next to 
Chekhov. The Duel, The River of Life, A 
Slav Soul, The Bracelet of Garnets, Sasha, &c. 
have been translated. 


KURCHATOV, Igor Vasilevich (1903-60), 
Russian physicist, born in Eastern Russia, was 
appointed director of nuclear physics at the 
Leningrad Institute (1938) and, before the 
end of World War JI, of the Soviet Atomic 
Energy Institute. He carried out important 
studies of neutron reactions and was the 
leading figure in the building of Russia’s 
first atomic (1949) and thermo-nuclear 
bombs (1953). He became a member of the 
Supreme Soviet in 1949 and was awarded the 
Stalin Prize and the Order of Lenin. 

KUROKI, Tamasada, Count (1844-1923), 
Japanese general, born in Satsuma, defeated 
the Russians in Manchuria, at Yalu, Kiu-lien- 
ling, See. (1904-05). 

KUROPATIQN, Alexei Nikolaievich (1848- 
1925), born a noble of Pskov, was Russian 
chief of staff under Skobeleff in the Turkish 
war 1877-78, commander-in-chief in Caucasia 
1897, minister of war 1898, commander-in- 
chief in Manchuria (1904-05) against the 
victorious Japanese. He commanded the 
Russian armies on the northern front 
Feb .-Aug. 1916, and then was governor of 
Turkestan till the Revolution in 1917. 

KUROSAWA, Akira (1910- ), Japanese film 
director who brilliantly adapted the tech- 
niques of the No theatre to film making in such 
films as Rashomon (1951), which won the 
Venice Film Festival prize. The Seven Samurai 
and Living. Also characteristic are his adapta- 
tions of Shakespeare’s Macbeth and Dosto- 
evsky’s The Idiot. 

KUSCH, Polykarp (1911- ), American 
physicist, born at Blankenburg, Germany, 
professor of Physics at Columbia (1949), 
shared the 1955 Nobel award for physics for 
his precision determination of the magnetic 
movement of the electron. 

KUTS, Vladimir, koots (1927- ), Russian and 
world champion athlete. He broke the 
10,000 metre record in Moscow in 1956 in 
28 minutes 30-4 seconds, and the 5000 metre 
record at Rome in 1957 in 13 minutes 35 
seconds. He was voted the best athlete at 
the 1956 Olympic Games. 

KUTUZOV, Mikhail Ilarionovich, Prince of 
Smolensk, koo-too'zof (1745-1813), Russian 
field-marshal, distinguished himself in the 
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Turkish war, and in 1805 commanded against 
the French. In 1812, as commander-in-chief, 
he fought Napoleon obstinately at Borodino, 
obtained a great victory over Davout and 
Ney at Smolensk. 

KUYP. See Cuyp. 

KUZNETSOV, Pavel, koos-nyi-tsof' (1878- 
), Russian artist, born at Saratov. He 
studied in Moscow and produced mainly 
realistic landscapes and scenes of Kirghiz 
life, his work being represented in the 
Tretiakov Gallery in Moscow. 

KYAN, John Howard (1774-1850), inventor 
1812-36 of the ‘ kyanizing ’ process for 
preserving wood. Born in Dublin, he died 
ill New York. 

KYD, Thomas (1558-94), English dramatist, 
born in London and probably educated at 
Merchant Taylors’ School, was most likely 
brought up as a scrivener under his father. 
His tragedies early brought him reputation, 
specially The Spanish Tragedy. Kyd trans- 


lated from the French (1594) a tedious 
tragedy on Pompey’s daughter Comelif 
perhaps produced Solyman and PerJSn 
(1592) and Arden of Feversham. He 
been credited with a share in other plays anri 
the lost original Hamlet. In 
1590-93 he was in the service of an unknown 
lord. Imprisoned in 1593 on a charge of 
atheism (Unitananism), which he tried to 
shift on to Marlowe’s shoulders, Jonson’^ 
‘ ’died in poverty. An edition 

of his plays by Boas was published in 1901 
KYNEWULF. See CynevJulf. * 

KYRLE, John (1637-1724), philanthropist 
was styled the Man of Ross ’ by Pone’ 
having passed most of his life at Ross in’ 
Herefordshire. He spent his time and 
fortune in building churches and hospitals 
on an income of £600 a year. Pope sang his 
praises in his third Moral Epistle, and Warton 
said that he deserved to be celebrated beyond 
any of the heroes of Pindar. 


L 


LAAR, Pieter van, known as II Bamboccio, 
(c. 1590-c. 1658), Dutch painter of pastoral 
scenes, fairs, &c,, was born and died at 
Haarlem, but worked much in Rome. 
LABADIE, Jean de (1610-74), French ex- 
Jesuit Protestant pietist, was born at Bourg 
near Bordeaux, and died at Altona. 

LA BALUE, Jean de (1421-91), French 
cardinal, Bishop of Evreux and Angers, a 
minister of Louis XI, who imprisoned him, 
but not in an iron cage, 1469-80. He was 
born in Poitou, and died in Rome. 
LABANOFF, Prince Alexander (1788-1866), 
a Russian general, the chivalrous defender 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, whose Letters he 
edited (7 vols. London 1844). 

LABE, or Charlieu, Louise (c. 1520-66), a 
beautiful French poetess, born at Parcieux, 
Ain, who in 1542 fought disguised as a knight 
at the siege of Perpignan, and afterwards 
married a wealthy rope-manufacturer, Perrin, 
at Lyons ; hence she was called ‘ la Belle 
Cordiere See works by Gonon (1844) and 
Laur (1873). 

LABlEDOYfeRE, Charles, Comte de, la-bed- 
wah-yayr (1786-1815), a Napoleonic field- 
marshal, bom in Paris, was shot after the 
second Bourbon restoration. 

LABICHE, Eugene, la-beesh (1815-88), French 
author of over a hundred comedies, farces 
and vaudevilles, was born and died in Paris, 
and in 1880 was elected to the Academy. 
His Frisette (1846) was the original of Mor- 
ton’s ‘ Box and Cox ’ and Le Voyage de M. 
Perrichou (1860) is a perenniar classroom 
favourite. See Augier’s introduction to the 
Thidtre de Labiche (10 vols. 1879), P. Sou- 
pault, Eugene Labiche, sa vie, son oeuvre 
(1945). 

LABLACHE, Luigi (1794—1858), operatic 
singer, was bom and died in Naples. His 
father was a French emigre, his mother an 


Irishwoman. He sang at La Scala, Milan 
(1817), and elsewhere. He taught singing to 
Queen Victoria. His voice was a magnificent 
deep bass and his acting was almost as 
remarkable as his singing. 

LAB0UCH£RE, la-boo-shayr, (1) Henry 
Baron Taunton (1798-1869), British states- 
man, of Huguenot ancestry, was educated at 
Winchester and Christ Church, Oxford. In 
1826 he became a Whig M.P., from 1830 for 
Taunton; and, having been president of the 
Board of Trade and colonial secretary, was 
in 1859 raised to the peerage. 

(2) Henry (1831-1912), ^ nephew of (1), 
was educated at Eton, and from 1854 to 1864 
was attache or secretary at Washington, 
Munich, Stockholm, St Petersburg, Dresden, 
Constantinople, &c. A Liberal M.P. 1866- 
1906, he founded (1877), edited, and till 1910 
owned Truth. See Lives by Thorold (1913), 
Pearson (1936). 

LABOULAYE, Edouard Rene de, la-boo-lay 
(1811-83), French jurist and politician, was 
born and died in Paris, and in 1849 became 
professor of Comparative Jurisprudence in 
the College de France. His chief works are 
on French law, and a Histoire politique des 
JEtats-Unis (1855—66). He edited a historical 
review and some of his tales, including Paris 
en Amirique, have been translated. He 
entered the National Assembly in 1871, and 
in 1876 became a life senator. See Life by 
Wallon (1889). 

LA BOURDONNAIS, Bertrand Franfois 
Mahe de, la boor-don-nay (1699-1753), 
French sailor, born at St-Malo, by 1723 
had distinguished himself as captain in the 
naval service of the French Indies. In 1734 
he became governor of lie de France and 
Bourbon and as such he lives for ever in 
Paul et Virginie by J. H- Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre. In 1740 he inflicted great loss 
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Upon England; in 1746 compelled Madras to 
capitulate, but granted terms on payment 
of 9,000,000 livres. Accused by Dupleix 
of betraying the company’s interests, he 
returned to Paris in 1748, and he languished 
in the Bastille until 1752, when he was de- 
clared guiltless. 

LA BRUV^RE, Jeao de, brii-yayr (1645-96), 
French writer, born at Paris, and educated 
u., .u. Bossuet 

For a time he 


lacretelle 

of the Academy. He edited the 
Nibehmgenlied, Walter von der Voeelweide 
Propertius, Lucretius. &c. In hisUfJcl- 
tunsen h<i maintained that the /AW coasted 
of SLxteen independent lays enlarged and 
mtcrpolated. The smaller editio? of his 
^ appeared in 1831: the larger 
mainly on unmal 


f A W r •’ — «ixu cuucaiea See L fe bv Hert7 n 

by the Oratorians, was chosen to aid Bossuet T.Arr 
in educating the^dauphin. For a time he de, 0741 

DOhtJCian. horn T'n n-_ 
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was treasuicr at Caen. Fie became tutor to 
the Due de Bourbon, grandson of the Great 
Conde, and received a pension from the 
Condes until his death. Ffis Caracteres 
(1688), which gamed him a host of implacable 
enemies as well as an immense reputation 
consists of two parts, the one a translation 
of Theophrastus, the other a collection of 
maxims, reflections and character-portraits 
of men and women of the time. He found 
a powerful protectress in the Duchesse de 
Bourbon, a daughter of Louis XiV. in 1693 


^ jL'icucn novelist and 

frustrmS’ in Amiens. Romantic and 
irustratcd, he spent nearly all his life in the 

sivTv and enWd t ™bl he was 

SL.ty and ended his career as a general. He 

is_ remembered by his one masterpiece Les 
Liaisons danger euses (1782). This novel in 
letters reveals the influence of Rousseau and 
Richardson and is a cynical, detached 
analysis of personal and sexual relationship^ 
Aldington, under 
^ppealed^n Ac,,,ai, nances. 


, - — r"? r , appearea in 1924 

hsZfsfuTUUt a69y)"li;erc^dfreft^d ^Framh^Lnosf 

against Fdndon. A great writer rather than best-known wS i^s°The“‘cfn‘tatT% 

a great thinker, his insight into character is ri878'i Rfo A/- .cantata Sappho 

shrewd rather than profound. Sec the at GeLvfin ^ 80? "I® 

edition by Servois (3 vols, 1864-82)- the 1888) 1S9-. See Life by Boyer (Pans 

lie (1701- 


Stott (1890); Saintc-Bcuve’s Portraits lit 
teraires\ and works by Monilot (1904) 
Lange (1909) and Magnc (1914). ^ 

Louis de, la-kah'y 
11713-62), a French astronomer, who in 
1751 visited the Cape. He was the first to 
measure a South African arc of the meridian 
LA CALPRENLDE. See CALPRENfeoE 
LACEPEDE, Bernard de Laville, Comte de, 
la-sii-ped (1756-1825), French writer and 
naturalist, born at Agen, became curator in 
the Royal Gardens at Pans in 1785, and at the 
Revolution professor of Natural History in 
the Jardin des Plantes. He was made 
senator in 1799, minister of state in 1809 
and in 1814 peer of France. Besides con- 
tinuing BufFon’s Natural History, he wrote 
Histoire naturelle des poissons (1803), Les 
Ages de la nature (1830), &c. An edition of 
his works appeared in 1876. 

LACHAISE, Francois d’Aix (1624-1709), 
french Jesuit, born at the castle of Aix in 
Forez. Louis XIV selected him for his 
confessor in 1675— a post he retained till his 
death in spile of the difficulties of his position. 


Tp, “x'-— 1JI& pusiuon. uyiu), Jr'autie (1917’ 
The cemetery Pere Lachaise was called after LACOSTE, Robei? 
him. See Lite by Chantelauze (1859). “ - * ^’tooeri 

Lx\ CHAIJSSEE, Pierre Claude Niveile de, 
la sho-say (1692—1754), French playwright, 
bom in Pans, began writing plays after he 
was forty and produced several of a senti- 
mental nature, which enjoyed great popula- 
rity. La comedie larmoyante, as his work was 
named by critics, did however have a certain 
influence on later writers, including Voltaire. 

P^^ys were Prejuge d la mode 
(1741), and UEcole des 
meres (1744) See G. Lanson, Niveile de la 
Chaussde (1887). 

LACHMANN , Karl Konrad Friedrich Wilhelm, 


T* r ivjiiixxe oe U/Ul- 

French geographer, was born and 
died m Pans, served in the army, travelled 
e.xtensively, and was sent to Peru (1735-43) 
to measure a degree of the meridian. He 
0^5 the Amazon, brought back curari 
and definite information as to india-rubber, 
favour of inoculation. 

Baptiste Henri (1802- 
lb6H» French theologian, born at Recev- 
sur-O^ce, studied law in Paris. A convert 
F>eism, he was ordained in 1827. He 
FIs Conferences at 
Notre Bame (1835-36) but withdrew to 
Rome at the height of his fame, entering the 
Dominican order in 1839, Next year he 
reappeared at Notre Dame, where he 
renewed his success, and in 1854 he delivered 
nis last and most eloquent Conferences at 
Toulouse, thereafter becoming director of the 
College de Soreze. He was a member of the 
Academy. See his letters, his Testament 
Montalembert (trans. 
(trans. 1867), De Broglie 
„ Haussonville (trans. 1913), Bezv 
(1910), Pautle (1912), Honnef (1924).^ ^ 


(1898- 
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Socialist politician, was born at Azerat, S.W. 
France, and began his career as a tax- 
collector. Later he became editor of the civil 
servants’ journal and a member of the 
administrative committee of the C.G.T. In 
the second World War he began the first 
trade union Resistance group. In 1944 he 
was_ minister of industrial production and 
minister for industry and commerce in 1 946- 
1947 and again in 1948. In 1956 he became 
resident minister in Algeria, and his at times 
ruthl^s campaign against the rebels there 
served to underhne one controversial aspect 
of French post-war politics. 


laKH'man V, 2 yyimeim, oi Jhrenen post-war politics, 
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Paris on tlie outbreak of the Revolution. He 
helped to edit the Debats and the Journal de 
Paris, was a member of the French Academy 
from 1811 and its president in 1816. Of ms 
works the best-known are Histoire du dix- 
huitieme siecle (1808), Precis historique de la 
Revolution (1801-06), and Histoire de France 
pendant les guerres de religion (1814-16). See 
Life by Alden (1959). 

(2) Pierre Louis (1 75 1-1 824), brother of (1), 
was an advocate and journalist, and wrote 
on law. He was a member of the Pans 
Commune and was elected to the States- 
General and Legislative Assembly. 
LACROIX, la-krwah, (1) Paul (1806-84), 
French scholar, better known as P. L. Jacob, 
Bibliophile, was born and died in Paris. 
While still at school he began to edit the old 
French classics, as Marot, Rabelais, See. He 
wrote an immense number of romances, 
plays, histories, biographies, and a great 
series on the manners, customs, costumes, 
arts and sciences of France from the middle 
ages. He also wrote two elaborate works on 
the History of Prostitution under the name 
‘ Pierre Dufour From 1855 he was keeper 
of the Arsenal library. 

(2) Siivestre Fran 9 ois (1765-1843), French 
mathematician, was born and died in Paris. 
His works on the Calculus (1797-1800) are 
famous. They were translated into English 
in 1816. 

LACTANTIUS, Lucius Caelius (or Caecilius) 
Firmianus (4th cent.), Christian apologist, 
was brought up in Africa, and settled as a 
teacher of rhetoric in Hicomedia in Bithynia, 
where he was converted probably by witness- 
ing the constancy of the Christian martyrs 
under the persecution of Diocletian. About 
313 he was invited to Gaul by Constantine, 
to act as tutor to his son Crispus. His 
principal work is his Divinarum Institutionum 
libri vii. See editions by Migne (vol. vi, 1844) 
and Brandt and Laubmann (Vienna 1890-97). 
LACY, Peter, Count (1678-1751), Russian 
field-marshal, was born in Limerick, and 
had fought as an Irish Jacobite and in the 
French service, when about 1698 he entered 
that of Russia. 

LAENNEC, Rene Theophile Hyacinthe (1781- 
1826), French physician, born at Quitnper in 
Brittany, from 1799 an army doctor, in 1814 
became editor of the Journal de Mddecine and 
physician to the Salpetriere and in 1816 chief 
physician to the Hdpital Necker, where he 
invented the stethoscope. His work on tuber- 
culosis, peritonitis and chest diseases was 
valuable. In 1819 he published his Traiti de 
r auscultation mediate. See Lives by Lallour 
(1868), Du Chatellier (1885), Webb (1928). 
LA FAROE, John (1835-1910), American 
landscape and ecclesiastical painter, born in 
New York, is best known by his mural and 
stained-glass work. He wrote Lectures on 
Art, Letters from Japan, &c. 

LA FARINA, Giuseppe (1815-63), Italian 
historian and statesman, was born at Messina. 
He died in Turin. He was an early advocate 
of Italian unity and wrote a history of Italy. 
LAFAYETTE, Marie Joseph Paul Yves Roch 
Gilbert Motier, Marquis de (1757-1834), 
French reformer, was born in the castle of 
Chavagnac in Auvergne. He entered the 


army, sailed for America in 1777 to aid the 
colonists, and by Washington was given a 
division. He was home for a few months in 
1779, crossed the Atlantic again, was charged 
with the defence of Virginia, and shared in the 
battle of Yorktown. On a third visit to 
America in 1784, he had an enthusiastic 
reception. Now a pronounced reformer he 
was called to the Assembly of Notables in 
1787, sat in the States-General, and in the 
National Assembly of 1789. Fie laid on its 
table a declaration of rights based on the 
American Declaration of Independence and 
appointed to command the armed citizens’ 
formed the National Guard. He struggled 
incessantly for order and humanity, but the 
Jacobins hated his moderation, the court 
abhorred his reforming zeal. He supported 
the abolition of title and all class privileges 
He won the first victories at Philippeville' 
Maubeuge and Florcnnes, but the hatred of 
the Jacobins increased, and at length he rode 
over the frontier to Liege and was imprisoned 
by the Austrians till Bonaparte obtained his 
liberation in 1797. He sat in the Chamber of 
Deputies in 1818-24 as one of the extreme 
Left, and in 1825-30 was again a leader of the 
Opposition. In 1830 he took part in the 
Revolution, and commanded the National 
Guards. In 1824 he revisited America, by 
invitation of Congress, who voted him 
200,000 dollars and a township. He died 
at Paris. See MJ moires, Correspondance, et 
Manuscrits (1837-40); studies by Warin 
(1824), Sarrans (1832), Tuckerman (1889) 
Bardoux (1892-93), Tower (1895), Crow 
(1916), Delteil (1928), Kayser (1928), Whit- 
lock (1929), De la Bedoyere (1933), Gotts- 
chalk (1942). 

LA FAYETTE, Made Madeleine Pioche de 
Lavergne, Comtesse de (1634-93), French 
novelist and reformer of French romance- 
writing, was born in Paris, her feather being 
marshal and governor of Le Havre. She 
married the Comte de La Fayette in 1655, 
and in her thirty- third year formed a liaison 
with La Rochefoucauld, which lasted until 
his death in 1680. Down to her own death 
she still played a leading part at the French 
court, as was proved by her Lett ere inedite 
(Turin 1880); prior to their publication it 
was believed that her last years were given 
to devotion. Her novels are Za'ide (1670) and 
La Princesse de Cloves (1678) which is a vivid 
picture of the court-life of her day and led to 
a reaction against the long-winded romances 
of Calprenede and Scudery, See Mimoires 
(ed. by Asse 1890), books by Ashton (1922), 
Magne (1922), Styger (1944), and Sainte- 
Beuve’s Portraits de Femmes. 

LAFERTE, Victor, See Dolgorukova. 

LAFFITTE, (1) Jacques (1767-1844), French 
financier and statesman, born at Bayonne, 
acquired great wealth as a Paris banker, and 
in 1814 became governor of the Bank of 
France, He was elected to the Chamber of 
Deputies in 1817. In 1830 his house was the 
headquarters of the Revolution, and he 
supplied a great part of the funds needed. 
In November he formed a cabinet, but he 
only held power until March. From the ruins 
of his fortune he founded a Discount Bank 
in 1837. In 1843 he was elected president of 
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the Chamber of Deputies. See his Souvenirs 
(1844), as recorded by Marchal. 

(2) Pierre (1823-1903), French philosopher, 
born at Beguey (Gironde), was friend and 
disciple of Comte. 

LA FOLLETTE, Robert Marion (1855-1925), 
American politician, born at Primrose, Wis., 
was a senator from 1 905, and as ‘ Progressive ’ 
candidate for the presidency was defeated 
in 1924, having gained nearly 5 million 
votes. 

LA FONTAmE, Jean de (1621-95), French 
poet, born at Chateau-Thierry in Champagne, 
assisted his father, a superintendent of woods 
and forests. He early devoted himself to the 
study of the old writers and to verse-writing. 
In 1654 he published a verse translation of 
the Eunuchus of Terence, and then went to 
Paris, where Fouquet became his patron. 
His Contes et nouvelles en vers appeared in 
1665, his Fables choisies mises en vers in 
1668, and his Amours de Psychi et de Cupidon 
in 1669. For nearly twenty years he was 
maintained in the household of Mme de la 
Sabliere. In 1684 he read an admirable 
Discours en vers on his reception by the 
Academy. He was one of the most frivolous 
and dissipated of men, but he was likewise 
one of the most charming and gifted. La 
Fontaine was a great and brilliant writer 
and his verse, especially as found in the 
Contes and Fables, lively and original. The 
best edition is by Regnier (11 vols. 1883-92). 
See Sainte-Beuve’s Portraits, vol. i; works 
by Girardin (2nd ed. 1876), Taine (1882). 
Faguet (1900), F. Hamel (1912), Gohin 
(1931); English verse translation by E. 
Marsh (1933). 

LAGERKVIST, Par (1891- ), Swedish 

writer, studied at Uppsala, began his literary 
career as an expressionist poet with Angest 
(1916) and Kaos (1918), emphasizing the 
catastr 9 phe of war, but later, in the face of 
extremist creeds and slogans, adopted a 
critical humanism in such plays as Bddeln 
(1934) and Dvdrgen (1944), which expose the 
political and social destroyer. He was 
awarded the Nobel prize in 1951 for the novel 
Barabbas (1951), the thief in whose place 
Christ was crucified. The ideological play 
Lat mdnniskan Leva, " Let Man Live ’ (1949), 
is a study of political terrorism in which 
Christ, Socrates, Bruno, Joan of Arc and an 
American negro appear as victims. He was 
elected a, Swedish Academician in 1940. 
LAGERLOF, Selma (1858-1940), Swedish 
novelist, born in Varmland, became a 
schoolteacher, and sprang to fame with 
Costa Berling^s Saga (1891). Her fairy tales 
and romances earned her a Nobel prize 
(J909), and a seat in the Swedish Academy 

LAGRANGE, Joseph Louis, Comte, -grazh 
(1736-1813), mathematician, was born of 
French ancestry at Turin. In 1766 he was 
appointed director of the Berlin Academy, 
having gained a European reputation by 
his completion of the Calculus of Varia- 
tions, investigations of sound, harmonics, &c. 
While in Prussia (1766-87), Lagrange read 
before the Berlin Academy about sixty 
dissertations on the application of the 
higher analysis to mechanics and dynamics; 
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one of these was his principal work, the 
(1788), its central 
^ principle of virtual velocities 

which he had established in 1764. In Paris 
he was welcomed by the court and lodged 
A fSr® ^ pension of 6000 francs. 

Alter the Revolution he was appointed 
Normal and Polytechnic 
Schools and a member of the Bureau des 
Napoleon made him a member 
ot the senate and a Count, and gave him the 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour. 
Other important works are Theorie des 
Jonctions, Legons sur le calciil des fonctions, 
and Resolution des Equations numiriques. 
Lagmnge died at Paris, and was buried in 
the Pantheon. His works have been edited 
T Y Darboux (14 vols. 1866-92). 

LA GUARDIA, Fiorello Henry (1882-1947) 
American lawyer and politician, born in New 
York of Italian- Jewish origin, became deputy 
attorney-general of New York (1915-17) 
served with the American air force in Italy 
and sat in congress (1917-21, 1923-33) as a 
Republican. As a popular mayor of New 
York (thrice re-elected, 1933-45) he initiated 
housing and labour safeguards schemes, was 
one of the early opponents of Hitler’s anti- 
Semitic policies — he had his ears boxed in 
public by enraged American fascists — and 
was civil defence director (1941-42). He 
became civil administrator of allied-occupied 
Italy, and in 1946 was appointed director- 
general of U.N.R.R.A. New York’s airport 
after him. See his autobiography 
(1948), and Life by E. Cuneo (1955), 
LAGUERRE, Louis (1663-1721), French 
artist, born in Paris. In 1683 he came to 
London, where he carried out schemes of 
elaborate, allegorical decoration at Chats- 
worth, Petworth, Blenheim, &c. 

LA^J^E, Frederic Cesar (1754-1838), Swiss 
politician, born at Rolle in Vaud, president 
of the Helvetic Republic in 1798-1800, lived 
a good deal in Russia as tutor and as guest of 
Alexander I. He died at Lausanne. 

LA HARPE, Jean Frangois de (1739-1803), 
French poet and critic, born at Paris, in 1763 
produced a successful tragedy, Warwick. His 
best-known works are, however, his critical 
lectures, Lycie, ou Cours de litter ature (1799— 
1805). His Correspondance litteraire (1801) 
by the bitterness of its criticisms rekindled 
fierce controversies. He supported the 
Revolution at first, but after five months’ 
imprisonment (1794) became a firm supporter 
of church and crown. 

LAIDLAW, William (1780-1845), Scottish 
friend and amanuensis of Sir Walter Scott, 
and himself a writer of lyrics, was bom at 
Blackhouse in Selkirkshire. After farming 
with little success at Traquair and Liberton, 
he settled in 1817 as a kind of factor on the 
Abbotsford estate, and was Scott’s trusted 
counsellor in all his schemes of improvement. 
Here, with the exception of three years after 
the disaster in Scott’s affairs, he lived till 
Scott’s death in 1832. Afterwards he was 
factor successively on two Ross-shire estates. 
LAING, (1) Alexander Gordon (1793-1826), 
Scottish explorer, born at Edinburgh, served 
seven years as an officer in the West Indies, 
He was sent to explore the Niger’s source. 
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which he found, but was murdered after 
leaving Timbuktu. 

(2) David (1793-1878), Scottish antiquary, 
the son of an Edinburgh bookseller, for thirty 
years followed his father’s trade, and from 
1837 till his death was librarian of the Signet 
Library. He was honorary secretary of the 
Bannatyne Club, and edited many of its 
issues. An LL.D. of Edinburgh, he left 
behind him a private library of unusual value, 
and bequeathed many rare MSS. to Edin- 
burgh University. His more important works 
were his editions of Baillie’s Letters and 
Journals (1841-42), of John Knox (1846-64), 
Sir David Lyndsay, Dunbar and Henryson. 
See Life by G. Goudie (1914). 

(3) John. See Halkett, Samuel. 

(4) Malcolm (1762-1818), historian, was 
born in Orkney, educated at Kirkwall and 
Edinburgh University, and called to the bar 
in 1785, but never became a successful 
advocate. He completed Eleiiry’s History of 
Great Britain (1793), and in 1802 published 
his own History of Scotland^ 1603-1707. His 
Poems of Ossian is an onslaught on Maepher- 
son. 

(5) Samuel (1780-1868), brother of (4), 
travelled and wrote on Norway, Sweden, 
Russia, France, &c., and translated the 
Heimskringla. 

(6) Samuel (1812-97), son of (5), chairman 
of the Brighton railway, Liberal M.P. for 
Wick, wrote on the conflict of science with 
religion. 

LAIRD, (1) John (1805-74), a Birkenhead 
ship-builder and M.P., born at Greenock, 
one of the earliest constructors of iron vessels. 

(2) John (1887-1946), Scottish philosopher, 
born at Durris, Kincardineshire, studied at 
Edinburgh, Heidelberg and Cambridge, and 
was professor at Dalhousie, Nova Scotia 
(1912), Belfast (1913-24) and at Aberdeen 
(1924-46). His Study in Realism (1920) 
defined his own metaphysical standpoint. 
He is best knowm, however, for his studies 
of Hume (1932) and Hobbes (1934) and his 
edition of Samuel Alexander’s works (1939). 
He was Gifford lecturer at Glasgow (1939) 
and was elected F.B.A. in 1933. 

(3) Maegregor (1808-61), brother of (1), 
also born at Greenock, shared Lander’s last 
expedition to the Niger. 

LAIRESSE, Gerard de (1641-1711), Dutch 
painter and etcher, the author, after he 
became blind in 1690, of Art of Painting 
(trans. 1738). 

LAIS, the name of two Corinthian courtesans, 
famous for their beauty. The elder flourished 
during the Peloponnesian war; the younger, 
born in Sicily, came as a child to Corinth, 
and sat as a model to Apelles. 

LAKE, Gerard, Viscount (1744-1808), British 
general, served in Germany 1760-62, America 
1781, and the Low Countries 1793-94, his 
most brilliant exploit being the capture of 
some forts near Lille. In 1798 he routed the 
rebels at Vinegar Hill, and received the 
surrender of the French near Cloone. In 
N.W. India (1801-07), against Sindia and 
Holkar he won several battles and took 
Aligarh, Delhi and Agra. See Memoir by 
Pearce (1908). 

LALANDE, Joseph Jerome Le Fran^ais de 


(1732-1807), French astronomer, born at 
Bourg-en-Bresse, was sent to Berlin in 1751 
to determine the moon’s parallax. He was 
from 1762 professor of Astronomy in the 
College de France, from 1795 director of 
the Paris Observatory. His chief work is 
Traite d^astronomie (1764; 3rd ed. 1792). 
LALiQUE, Rene, la-leek (1860-1945), French 
jeweller, born at Ay. He was also an artist- 
craftsman in glass which he decorated with 
relief figures, animals and flowers. 

LALLY, (1) Thomas Arthur, Comte de, Baron 
de ToOendal (1702-66), French general, born 
at Romans in Dauphine, son of Sir Gerard 
O’Lally, an Irish Jacobite in the French 
service. Lally distinguished himself in 
Flanders, accompanied Prince Charles 
Edward to Scotland in 1745, and in 1756 
became commander-in-chief in the French 
East Indies. He commenced vigorous 
hostilities against the British, and besieged 
Madras; but being defeated, retreated to 
Pondicherry, which was attacked in March 
1760 by a superior British force. Lally 
capitulated in January 1761, and was 
conveyed to Engiand. Accused of cowardice, 
he returned to France, and was thrown into 
the Bastille. The parliament of Paris at 
Iasi condemned him, and he was executed 
May 7, 1766. But his son, supported by 
Voltaire, procured a royal decree in 1778, 
declaring the condemnation unjust, and 
restoring ail the forfeited honours. See 
Mallcson’s French in India. 

(2) Trophime Gerard, Marquis de Lally- 
ToWendal (1751-1830), son of (1), was one of 
those nobles who acted in the States General 
in 1789 with the Third Estate, but soon 
allied himself with the court. He advocated 
a constitution with two chambers, and sought 
to protect the king, but had to flee to England. 
Louis XV 11 1 made him a peer. He wrote 
Defence of the French Emigrants (1794), and 
Life of Wentworth, Earl of Strafford (2nd ed. 
1814). 

LALO, (Victor Antoine) Edouard (1823-92), 
French composer and viola player, born at 
Lille of a military family. His musical 
compositions include Symphonic espagnole 
and other violin works, and operas, the 
best known being Le Roi d"Ys, and the ballet 
Namouna. 

LAMARCK, Jean Baptiste Pierre Antoine 
de Monet, Chevalier de (1744-1829), French 
naturalist and pre- Darwinian evolutionist, 
was born at Bazentin, and at seventeen 
joined the French army in Germany. 
Stationed as an officer at Toulon and 
Monaco, he became interested in the Medi- 
terranean flora; and resigning after an 
injury, ho held a post in a Paris bank, and 
meanwhile worked at botany. In 1773 he 
published a Flore frangaise. In 1774 he 
became a member of the French Academy 
and keeper of the royal garden (afterwards 
the nucleus of Jardin des plantes), and here 
he lectured for twenty-five years on Inverte- 
brate Zoology. About 18()1 he had begun 
to think about the relations and origin of 
species, expressing his conclusions in his 
famous Philosophie zoologique (1809). His 
Histoire des animaiix sans vertibres appeared 
in 1815-22. Hard work and illness enfeebled 
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his sight and left him blind and poor. 
Lamarck broke with the old notion of species, 
expressly denied the unchangeableness of 
species, sought to explain their transformation 
and the evolution of the animal world, and 
prepared the way for the now accepted 
theory of descent. See Cuvier’s Eloge of 
him (1832); C. Claus, Lamarck als Begriinder 
der Descendenztheorie (1888); Haeckel, 
Darwin, Goethe, iind Lamarck (1882), 
Packard, Lamarck the Founder of Evolution 
(1902), E. Perrier, Lamarck (1925), and H. G. 
Cannon, Lamarck and Modern Genetics 
(1960). 

LA MARMORA, Alfonso Ferrero, Marquis de 
(1804-78), Italian soldier, born at Turin, 
distinguished himself in the national war of 
1848, and in 1849 was appointed minister of 
war. He commanded the Sardinian troops 
in the Crimea (1855), took part in the war of 
1859, was commandcr-in-chief in 1861, and 
in 1864 prime-minister. In the campaign 
against Austria in 1866 he lost the battle of 
Custozza. His publication (1873) of the 
secret negotiations between Prussia and Italy 
incurred the censure of Bismarck. See 
monograph by Massari (1880). 

LAMARTINE, Alphonse Marie Louis de 
(1790-1869), French poet, statesman and 
historian, born at Macon, was brought up 
on ultra-royalist principles, spent much of 
his youth in Italy, and on the fall of Napoleon 
entered the Garde royale. His first volume 
of poems, probably his best known and most 
successful, the Miditations, were published 
in 1820. He was successively secretary of 
legation at Naples and chargi d'affaires at 
Florence. In 1829 he declined the post of 
foreign secretary in the Polignac ministry, 
and by another series of poems, Harmonies 
podtiqiies et religieiises, achieved his unani- 
mous election to the Academy. Lamartine, 
still a royalist, disapproved of the Revolution 
of 1830. A tour to the East produced his 
Souvenirs d' Orient. Recalled to France in 
1 833, he became deputy for Macon. Between 
1834 and 1848 he published his poems, 
Jocelyn and La Chute d'an ange, and the 
celebrated His to ire des Girondins. The 
Orleanist rdgime was repugnant to him; and 
he became a member of the Provisional 
Government (1848), and, as minister of 
fpreign affairs, the ruling spirit. After two 
risings of the extreme party of Louis Blanc 
and Ledru Rollin, the executive committee 
resigned, and conferred the command of the 
forces on Cavaignac. After a terrible conflict 
the insurrection was suppressed- When 
Napoleon came to power Lamartine devoted 
himself to literature, publishing Confidences, 
Raphael (both autobiographical), Genevieve, 
the Tailleur de pierres de St-Point (a prose 
tale), and Histoire de la restauration. He 
wrote on Joan of Arc, Cromwell, Madame 
de Sevigne, &c., and issued monthly Entretiens 
familiers. He died at Passy, February 28. 
See monographs by Lady M. Domville 
(1888), Reyssie (1892), Rod (1892), Deschanel 
(1893), Quentin-Bauchart (1903-07), Doumic 
(1912), Lanson (1915), Barthou (1916), 
Whitehouse (1919); and Baillon and Harris: 
UEtat present des etudes lamartiniennes 
(1933). 


LAMB, (1) Lady Caroline. See Melbourne. 

(2) Charles (1775—1834), English essayist, 
born in the Temple, London, where 
his lather was clerk to Samuel Salt, a 
At Christ’s Hospital 
1/82-89, he soon afterwards obtained a 
situation in the South Sea House, but in 1792 
procured promotion to the India House 
where he remained for more than thirty 
years. In 1792 also Samuel Salt died, and 
with a legacy from him, Charles’s salary, and 
whatever his elder sister Mary (1764-1847) 
could earn by needlework, the family retired 
to humble lodgings. In 1796 the terrible 
disaster occurred which was destined to 
mould the future life of Charles Lamb. The 
strain of insanity inherited from the mother, 
began to show itself in Mary and in an attack 
of mania she stabbed her mother. Her 
brother’s guardianship was accepted by the 
authorities and to this trust Charles Lamb 
from that moment devoted his life. In the 
meantime Charles had fallen in love, but 
renounced all hope of marriage when the 
duty of tending his sister appeared to him 
paramount. Lamb’s earliest poems (1795), 
first printed with Coleridge’s in 1796-97, 
were prompted by this deep attachment In 
1798 Lamb and Charles Lloyd made a 
venture in a slight volume of their own 
{Blank Verse); and here for the first time 
Lamb’s individuality made itself felt in the 
‘ Old Familiar Faces ’. In 1797 he also 
published his little prose romance. The Tale of 
Rosamund Gray and Old Blind Margaret; and 
in 1801 John Woodvil — the fruit of that study 
of the dramatic poetry of the Elizabethan 
period, in whose revival he was to bear so 
large a part. Meantime, Lamb and his 
sister were wandering from lodging to 
lodging, and in 1801 they removed to Lamb’s 
old familiar neighbourhood, where they 
continued for sixteen years. Charles’s 
experiments in literature had as yet brought 
him neither money nor reputation and, to 
raise a few pounds, he wrote a farce, Mr H., 
produced at Drury Lane in December 1806, 
and famous only for its failure. For William 
Godwin’s ‘ Juvenile Library ’, Charles and 
Mary wrote in 1807 their Tales from Shake- 
speare — Mary Lamb taking the comedies, 
Charles the tragedies. This was Lamb’s first 
success. The brother and sister next com- 
posed jointly Mrs Leicester'' s School (1807) 
and Poetry for Children (1809). Charles also 
made a prose version of the Adventures of 
Ulysses; and a volume of selections from the 
Elizabethan dramatists exhibited him as one 
of the most subtle and original of poetical 
critics. Three years later his unsigned articles 
in Leigh Hunt’s Reflector on Hogarth and 
the tragedies of Shakespeare proved him a 
prose writer of new and unique quality. In 
1818 Lamb collected his scattered verse and 


prose in two volumes as the Works of Charles 
Lamb, and this paved the way for his being 
invited to join the staff of the new London 
Magazine. His first essay, in August 1820, 
‘ Recollections of the old South Sea House *, 
was signed Elia, the name of a foreigner who 
had been a fellow-clerk. The iMst Essays of 
Elia were collected in 1833. In 1825 Lamb, 
who had been failing in health, resigned h 
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post in the India House, with a pension of 
£441. The brother and sister were now free 
to wander; finally they removed to Edmon- 
ton. The absence of settled occupation had 
not brought Lamb the comfort he had looked 
for: the separation from his friends and the 
now almost continuous mental alienation of 
his sister left him companionless, and with 
the death of Coleridge in 1834 the chief 
attractions of his life were gone. In Decem- 
ber of that year, he too died. He was buried 
in Edmonton churchyard. His sister survived 
him nearly thirteen years, and was buried by 
his side. Lamb’s place in literature is unique 
and unchallengeable. As a personality he 
is more intimately known to us than any 
other figure in literature, unless it be Samuel 
Johnson. He is familiar to us through his 
works, which are composed in the form of 
personal confidences; through his many 
friends who have made known his every 
mood and trait; and through his letters, 
the most fascinating correspondence in qur 
language. The profound and imaginative 
character of his criticism, and with it the 
reckless humour of the Bohemian and the 
farceur; his loyalty and generosity to his 
friends; his wild fun alternating with 
tenderness or profound philosophic musings 
— it is this wonderful blending of opposites 
that has made Lamb the most dearly loved 
of English men of letters. The chief authori- 
ties for Lamb are his own writings, and the 
Life and Letters (1837) and Final Memorials 
(l’848) by Talfourd. See monographs by 
B. W. Procter (1866), Ainger (1882), Deroc- 
quigny (Paris 1904); Life of Mary Lamb by 
Mrs Gilchrist (1883); The Lambs by Hazlitt 
(1897); Edmund Blunden, Charles Lamb and 
his Contemporaries (1933), and Charles Lamb: 
His Life Recorded by his Contemporaries 
(1934); the editions by Ainger (1883-88), 
W. Macdonald (12 vols. 1903), and E. V. 
Lucas (in 7 vols., together with the Life in 

2 vols., 1903-05; revised 1921; Letters, 

3 vols., 1935). 

(3) William. See Melbourne. 

(4) Willis Eugene (1913- ), American 
physicist, professor of Physics at Columbia 
University (1948), at Stanford University 
(1951), in 1955 shared with Kusch the Nobel 
prize for physics for his researches into the 
hydrogen spectrum. 

LAMBALLE, Marie Therese Louise de 
Savoie-Carignan, Princess de (1749-92), born 
at Turin, daughter of the Prince of Carignan, 
in 1767 married Louis of Bourbon, Prince of 
Lamballe, but next year was left a widow. 
Beautiful and charming, she was made by 
Marie Antoinette superintendent of the 
household (1774), and her own intimate 
companion. She escaped to England in 
1791, but returned to share the queen’s 
imprisonment in the Temple, and refused 
the oath of detestation of the king, queen 
and monarchy (September 3, 1792). As she 
stepped out of the court-room she was cut 
down, amid barbarities that have since been 
exaggerated. See Lives by Lescure (1865), 
Bertin (2nd ed. 1894), Sir F. Montefiore 
(1896) and B. C. Hardy (1908). 

LAMBE, John (d. 1628), an astrologer, patron- 
ized by Buckingham, and mobbed to death. 


LAMBERT, (1) Constant (1905-51), English 
composer, conductor and critic, the son of 
George Washington Lambert, A.R.A. (1873- 
1930), portrait painter, was born in London 
His first success came when, as a student at 
the Royal College of Music, he was com- 
missioned by Diaghilev to write a ballet, 
Romeo and Juliet^ first performed in 1926' 
For several years Lambert worked as con- 
ductor for the Camargo Society and later of 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet, upon which company 
his outstanding musicianship and under- 
standing of the problems of ballet had a 
lasting influence; he was also active as a 
concert conductor and music critic. His 
book Music Ho! (1934) is enlivened by his 
understanding of painting, his appreciation 
of jazz, his devotion to Elizabethan music 
and the works of such debatable composers 
as Liszt and Berlioz, and by its acidly witty, 
polished style. Of his compositions. The Rio 
Grande (1929), one of the most successful 
concert works in jazz idiom, is perhaps the 
most famous, but his lyrical gifts show 
themselves in the ballets Pomona (1927) and 
Horoscope (1938) as well as the cantata 
Summer'' s Last Will and Testament (1936). 
His concerto for piano and chamber orchestra 
was composed in memory of Philip Heseltine. 

(2) Johann Heinrich (1728-77), German 
mathematician, was born at Miilhausen in 
Alsacc, and died in Berlin. From 1764 he was 
a member of the Academy of Sciences. He 
first showed how to measure scientifically the 
intensity of light, in his Photometria (1760). 
A work of his on analytical logic (1764) was 
greatly valued by Kant. Among his other 
works are Kosmologische Brief e (1761) and 
Anlage zur Architektonik (1771). See Life by 
Huber (1829) and Baensch’s monograph on 
his philosophy (1902). 

(3) John (1619-84), English soldier, born 
at Gallon near Settle, Yorkshire, studied at 
the Inns of Court, but on the outbreak of the 
Great Rebellion became a captain under 
Fairfax, and at Marston Moor led Fairfax’s 
cavalry. Commissary-general of the army 
in the north (1645), and major-general of 
the northern counties (1647), he helped 
Cromwell to crush Hamilton at Preston, 
and captured Pontefract Castle in March 
1649. In 1650 he went with Cromwell to 
Scotland as major-general, led the van at 
Dunbar, won the victory of Inverkeithing, 
followed Charles to Worcester, and at the 
battle commanded the troops on the eastern 
bank of the Severn. He helped to instal 
Oliver as protector, but opposed the proposi- 
tion to declare him king. He headed the 
cabal which overthrew Richard Cromwell; 
was now looked upon as the leader of the 
Fifth Monarchy or extreme republican party; 
suppressed the royalist insurrection in 
Cheshire, August 1 659 and virtually governed 
the country with his officers as the ‘ com- 
mittee of safety Monk’s counter-plot 
frustrated his designs. He was sent to the 
Tower, tried in 1662, and kept prisoner on 
Drake’s Island till his death. See W. H. 
Dawson, Cromwell's Understudy (1938). 

LAMBTON, John George. See Durham. 

LAME, Gabriel (1795-1870), French mathe- 
matician and engineer, worked in Russia as 
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an engineer b^ore becoming professor of 
Physics at the Ecole polytechnique in Paris. 
He investigated problems of elasticity and 
heat. 

LAMENNAIS, Felicite Robert de, la-me-nay 
(1782-1854), French writer, born at St-Malo, 
retired with his brother, a priest, to their 
estate at La Chesnaie near Dinan, where he 
wrote Reflexions stir V itat de Vdglise (1808), 
which was suppressed by Napoleon. On 
returning from London, whither he had fled 
during the Hundred Days, he was ordained 
priest, and began in 1816 his famous Essai sur 
r indifference en matiere de religion (1818-24), 
a magnificent, if paradoxical denunciation of 
private judgment and toleration, which was 
favourably received at Rome. But notions 
of popular liberty, fanned by the revolution 
of 1830, began to change his outlook, and 
U Avenir, a journal founded by him in 1830 
with Montalembert and others, was sus- 
pended in 1831 and officially condemned by 
the pope in 1832. The Paroles d'lm croyant 
(1834) brought about complete rupture with 
the church, and revolutionary doctrines in 
his later work got him a year’s imprisonment. 
Active in the 1848 revolution, he sat in the 
Assembly until the coup d'dtat. At his death 
he refused to make peace with the church. 
His works include the remarkable Esquisse 
d'ane philosophie (1840-46). See works by 
Roussel (1892), Gibson (1896), Marechal 
(1907-13) and Duine (1922). 

LAMETTRIE, Julien Oflfray de (1709-51), 
French philosopher, born at St-Malo, became 
a French army surgeon in 1742; but the 
publication in 1745 of a materialistic work, 
VHistoire natiirelle de Vame, roused such 
odium that he sought refuge in Leyden 
(1746). He published V Homme machine 
(1748), and escaped arrest by accepting an 
invitation from Frederick the Great. In 
Berlin he continued his materialistic studies 
in V Homme plante (1748), UArt de joiiir 
(1751), La Volupti, See. He also wrote 
satirical books against doctors. See a 
memoir by Frederick prefixed to his works 
(1774), and monographs by Quepat (1873), 
Du Bois-Reymond (1875) and Poritzky 
(1900). 

LAMOND, Frederic (1868-1948), Scottish 
pianist and composer, born in Glasgow. A 
pupil of Billow and Liszt, he made his debut 
at Berlin in 1885. He excelled in playing 
Beethoven. Among his compositions are an 
overture Aus dem schottischen Hochlande, a 
symphony and several piano works. 
LAMONT, Johann von (1805-79), Scottish- 
German astronomer, born in Braemar, went 
in 1817 to the Scottish seminary at Ratisbon, 
and became in 1835 director of Bogenhausen 
Observatory. In 1852 he became professor 
of Astronomy at Munich. He wrote 
Handhiich des Erdmagnetisrnus. 
LAMOMCILRE, Christophe Leon Louis 
Juchault de, la-^mor-^ees-yayr (1806-65), French 
general, born at Nantes, entered the army 
in 1826, and served in Algeria 1833-47. 
Through his energy chiefly the war was 
brought to an end by the capture of Abd-el- 
Kader in 1847. In June 1848 he carried the 
Paris barricades and quelled the Socialists. 
He was war-minister under Cavaignac, but 


was banished at the coup d'dtat of 1851. He 
went to Rome in 1860, commanded the papal 
troops, but, defeated by Cialdini (September 
18), capitulated at Ancona. He died near 
Amiens. See Lives by Keller (3rd ed. 1891) 
and Rastoul (1894). 

LA MOTTE, (1) Antoine Houdar de (1672- 
1731), French poet and playwright, was born 
and died in Paris. He was translator of the 
Iliad into French verse. Of his other writings, 
perhaps the best known is the play Ines de 
Castro. 

(2) Jeanne de Valois, Comtesse de (1756- 
1791), French adventuress who duped the 
Cardinal de Rohan over the Diamond Neck- 
lace, and was branded and imprisoned (1786), 
but escaped (1787) to London, where she was 
killed by falling drunk from a three-story 
window. See her autobiography (1793), and 
Carlyle’s Essays (1837). 

LA MOTTE FbUQUE. See Fouqu6. 
LANCASTER, (1) Sir James (1554 or 1555- 
1618), English navigator, was a soldier and 
merchant in Portugal, visited the East Indies 
in 1591-94, and in 1595 captured Pernam- 
buco. In 1 600-03 he commanded the first fleet 
of the East India Company that visited the 
East Indies, and on his return was knighted. 
He promoted the voyages of Hudson, Baffin, 
&c., in search of the North-west Passage. 
See Markham’s Voyages of Sir James 
Lancaster (1877), and The Voyages of Sir 
James Lancaster, ed. Sir W. Foster (1940). 

(2) Joseph (1778-1838), English education- 
ist, opened a school in London in 1798. He 
organized a corps of elder boys or monitors, 
to take charge of the rest and instruct them 
under his supervision. This monitorial 
system quickly found favour, and was taken 
up by the Nonconformists, while Andrew 
Bell and his rival system were supported by 
the Church of England. The Lancasterian 
schools were undenominational, and the 
Bible formed a large part of the teaching. 
The Royal Lancasterian Society, afterwards 
known as the British and Foreign School 
Society, was formed in 1808. Lancaster’s 
enthusiasm was little controlled by prudence; 
he was thriftless and unmethodical. He 
quitted the Society in anger, emigrated in 
1818 to the United States, and died poor at 
New York. See Lives by Corston (1840) and 
Salmon (1904). 

LANCRET, Nicolas, la-kray (1690-1743), 
French painter, bom in Paris, who imitated 
the style of Watteau. His fete-galante 
paintings have charm, are cleverly executed 
but fall short of Watteau’s in depth. 

LANDELLS, (1) Ebenezer (1808-60), EngUsh 
wood-engraver, born at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
the originator in 1841 of Punch, worked under 
Bewick, and in 1829 settled in London. He 
contributed wood-engravings to both Punch 
and the Illustrated London News. 

(2) Robert Thomas (1833-77), eldest son 
of (1), was a war artist for the Illustrated 
London News in the Crimean and Franco- 
Prussian wars. 

LANDER, Richard (1804-34), British traveller, 
born at Truro, in 1825 accompanied Clapper- 
ton as his servant to Sokoto. There Clapper- 
ton died, and Lander published an account 
of ihe expedition. The British government 
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sent him and his brother John (1807-39) to 
make further researches along the lower 
Niger. In 1830 they proved that the Niger 
falls by many mouths into the Bight of 
Benin, as described in their Journal (1832). 
During a third expedition, Richard Lander 
was wounded by Niger natives, and died at 
Fernando Po. See Laird and Oldfield’s 
Narrative of this journey (1837). 

LANDESMANN, Heinrich, pseud. Hiero- 
nymus Lorm (1821-1902), German deaf and 
blind poet and prose-writer, born at Nikols- 
burg in Moravia. 

LANDOR, Walter Savage (1775-1864), Eng- 
lish writer, was born at Warwick, the son of 
an ex-doctor. At ten he was sent to Rugby, 
but was removed for insubordination; and 
from Trinity College, Oxford, which he 
entered in 1793, he was rusticated next year. 
Soon after publishing in 1795, he quar- 
relled with his father, but was reconciled, and 
retired to South Wales on an allowance of 
£150 a year. Gebir (1798), a poem showing 
the influence of Milton and Pindar, was the 
occasion of his lifelong friendship with 
Southey; but it was a failure. On his father’s 
death in 1805 Landor had a considerable 
income, but much of it went in equipping 
volunteers to fight Napoleon in Spain (1808). 
Next year he purchased Llanthony Abbey, 
but soon quarrelled with neighbours and 
tenantry alike, and had ruin staring him in 
the face. In 1811 he married Miss Julia 
Thuillier, but the union proved an ill-assorted 
one, and in 1814 he left her in Jersey and 
crossed to France. Rejoined by his wife at 
Tours, he went in 1815 to Italy, where he 
remained at Como, Pisa and Florence till 
1835, with the exception of a short visit to 
England. Count Julian, lacking in all the 
qualities of a successful tragedy, had appeared 
in 1812; and to this period belongs his best- 
known work. Imaginary Conversations (i and 
ii, 1824-29). A second quarrel with his wife 
in 1835 led to his return to Bath till 1858. 
During these years he wrote the Examination 
of Shakespeare (1834), Pericles and Aspasia 
(1836), Pentameron (1837), Hellenics (1847) 
and Poemata et Inscriptiones (1847). In 1858 
an unhappy scandal (see his Dry Sticks 
Fagoted), which involved him in an action 
for libel, again drove him to Italy; and at 
Florence he lived till his death. His imposing 
personal appearance, his imperious will and 
his massive intelligence made Landor one 
of the most original figures. By a narrow 
circle of admirers he is ranked with the great 
names of English literature. But many 
readers find his work artificial. See Forster, 
Life and Works {2vo\% 1869; new ed. 1895); 
Sidney Colvin, Landor (1881); S. Wheeler’s 
Letters of Landor (1897-99); Minch in 
Last Days, Letters, and Conversation (1934); 
M. Elwin, Savage Landor (1942) and Landor, 
a Replevin (1958); the Complete Works, ed. 
Welby and Wheeler (1927-33); the Letters 
(1897) and the Poetical Works (1937), ed. 
Wheeler. 

LANDOWSKA, Wanda, lan-dof'ska (1879- 
1959), Polish pianist, harpsichordist and 
musical scholar, was born in Warsaw. In 
1900 she went to Paris, and in 1912 was called 
to the Berlin Hochschule as professor of the 


Harpsichord. After the first World War 
in which she was detained, she went to 
Switzerland, and eventually returned to 
Paris, having by this time undertaken many 
extensive concert tours. At Saint-Leu-la- 
Foret near Paris she established in 1927 her 
iScole de musique ancienne, where she gave 
specialized training in the performance of old 
works. In 1940 she had to flee first to the 
south of France, then to Switzerland and 
finally in 1941 to the United States, where 
she remained until her death. A fine harp- 
sichordist, she excelled as a player in the 
music of Bach and Handel. She renewed 
interest in the harpsichord and Falla wrote 
for her his concerto for this instrument 
She herself composed songs and piano and 
orchestral pieces. She made a profound 
study of old music and on this subject wrote 
La Musique ancienne (1908, trans. 1927) 
Among her other writings were Bach et ses 
Interprites (1906) and many articles. 

LANDRU, Henri Desire, Id-drii (1869-1922), 
French murderer, born in Paris, served in 
the army, then worked in garages or was 
employed in the furniture trade". Between 
1904 and 1915 he was imprisoned four times 
for swindling, &c. His career as a mass 
murderer began in 1915 and lasted for four 
years, and it was estimated that 300 women 
died at his hands. He was arrested in 1919, 
tried in 1921 and executed the following year! 

LANDSEER, Sir Edwin Henry (1802-73), 
English animal painter, born in London) 
son of the engraver, John Landseer, A.E.R.A. 
(1769-1852). Trained by his father to sketch 
animals from life, he began exhibiting at the 
Royal Academy when only thirteen. His 
animal pieces were generally made subservient 
to some sentiment or idea, without, however, 
losing their correctness and force of draughts- 
manship. Dogs and deer were his favourite 
and best subjects; the scene of several fine 
pictures is laid in the highlands of Scotland, 
which he first visited in 1824. In 1826 he 
was elected an A.R.A., in 1830 an R.A., 
and in 1850 was knighted. His Monarch of 
the Glen, which in 1892 fetched 6900 guineas, 
was exhibited in 1851 ; the bronze lions at the 
foot of Nelson’s Monument in Trafalgar 
Square were modelled by him (1859-66). 
Landseer was elected P.R.A. in 1866, but 
declined the honour. He was buried in St 
Paul’s. Most of Landseer’s pictures are well 
known from the excellent engravings of them 
by his elder brother Thomas (1796-1880). 
See works by Stephens (1880), Loftic (1891), 
Manson (1902). 

LANDSTEINER, Karl (1868-1943), Austrian 
pathologist, born in Vienna, was professor of 
Pathological Anatomy there from 1909. In 
the United States he was a member of the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research 
(1922-39) and won the Nobel prize in 1930 
for physiology and medicine, especially for 
his valuable discovery of the four different 
types of human blood and of the Rh factor. 

LANE, (1) (William) Arbutlmot (1856-1943), 
British surgeon, born at Fort George, 
Inverness-shire. He was one of the most 
outstanding surgeons of his day, being the 
first to join fractures with metal plates 
instead of wires* Other important contri- 
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butions to medicine were his treatment of 
the cleft palate and of ‘ chronic intestinal 
stasis In 1925 he founded the New Health 
Society. 

(2) Edward William (1801-76), English 
Arabic scholar, born at Hereford, began life 
as an engraver; but the need of a warmer 
climate took him to Egypt (1825-28, 1833- 
1835), and with Egypt the whole of his 
subsequent work was connected. The result 
was his Manners and Customs of the Modern 
Egyptians (1836). This was followed by the 
annotated translation of the Thousand and 
One Nights (1838-40), which was the first 
accurate rendering, and by Selections from the 
Koran (1843). Lane’s third visit to Egypt 
(1842-49) was devoted to laborious pre- 
paration for the great work of his life, the 
Arabic Lexicon (5 vols. 1863-74), completed 
(1876-90) by his grand-nephew, Stanley 
Lane-Poole (q.v.), who also wrote his Life 
(1877). See also Poole. 

(3) Sir Hugh Percy (1875-1915), Irish art- 
P'collector, was born at Ballybrack, Cork. He 
ll-Vas responsible for founding a gallery of 
.""modern art in Dublin at the beginning 

of the 20th century by his encouragement of 
contemporary artists, such as .Tohn B. Yeats 
and William Orpen, and by his own gifts of 
pictures. Director^of the National Gallery 
of Ireland in 1914, he was drowned the 
following year when the Lusitania^ on which 
he was a passenger, was torpedoed. He 
bequeathed to Dublin in a codicil to his will, 
his collection of thirty-nine French impres- 
sionist pictures ; but as this was not witnessed 
they were held by the National Gallery in 
London until in 1959 a compromise was 
arranged whereby each half of the collection 
was to go to Dublin’s municipal art gallery 
for five years successively over a period of 
twenty years. 

(4) Richard James (1800-72), brother of (2), 
bom at Berkeley Castle, associate-engraver 
of the R.A. (1827), turned to lithography, 
reproducing with unsurpassed delicacy and 
precision works by Lawrence, Gainsborough, 
Leslie, Landseer and G, Richmond. He 
was also no mean sculptor. 

LANE-POOLE, (1) Reginald (1857-1939), 
English historian, born in London, was 
keeper of the Bodleian (1914-26) and an 
authority on Wyclif. His many and scholarly 
writings include The Huguenots of the 
Dispersion (1880), Illustrations of Medieval 
Thought (1884) and The Exchequer in the 
Twelfth Century (1912). 

(2) Stanley (1854-1931), English archaeo- 
logist, brother of (1), was born in London 
and graduated from Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, in 1878. Fie went, for the govern- 
ment, as archaeologist to Eg^pt and Russia 
and wrote on Mohammedan history. Oriental 
numismatics, Egyptian life, &c. He was 
the author of a Life of his grand-uncle 
Edward William Lane (q.v.), whose Arabic 
Lexicon he also completed. He was professor 
of Arabic at Trinity College, Dublin (1898- 
1904). 

LANFRANC (c. 1005-89), Archbishop of 
Canterbury, was bom at Pavia, and educated 
for the law. About 1039 he founded a school 
at Avranches, in 1041 became a Benedictine 
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at Bee, and in 1046 was chosen prior. He 
contended against Berengarius in the con- 
troversy as to the real presence. He at first 
condemned the marriage of William of 
Normandy with his cousin, but in 1059 went 
to Rome to procure the papal dispensation: 
and in 1062 William made him prior of 
St Stephen’s Abbey at Caen, and in 1070 
Archbishop of Canterbury. His chief writ- 
ings are Commentaries on the Epistles of 
St Paul, a Treatise against Berengar and 
Sermons. See Life by A. J. Macdonald 
(1926), Hook’s Lives of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury, vol. ii. Freeman’s Norman 
Conquest, vols. ii-v, and Z. N. Brooke, The 
English Church and the Papacy (1935). 
LANFRANCO, Giovanni {c. 1581-1647), 

religious painter, born at Parma, was one of 
the first Italian baroque painters. His work, 
the best of which can be seen on the dome 
of S. Andrea della Valle in Rome and in his 
paintings for the cathedral at Naples, was 
widely copied by later painters. He died in 
Rome. See E. K. Waterhouse, Baroque 
Painting in Rome (1937). 

LANFREY, Pierre, Id-fray (1828-77), French 
historian and republican politician, was born 
at Chambery, and died at Pau. His great 
work was his (hostile) Histoire de Napoldon I 
(5 vols. 1867-75). 

XVANG, (I) Andrew (1844-1912), Scottish man 
of letters, bom at Selkirk, was educated at 
Edinburgh Academy, St Andrews University 
and Balliol College, Oxford. He was elected 
a fellow of Merton in 1 868. Soon he became 
one of the busiest and most versatile writers in 
the world of London journalism. He took a 
leading part in the controversy with Max 
Muller and his school about the interpretation 
of mythology and folk-tales. LL.D. of St 
Andrews (1885), in 1888 he was first Gifford 
lecturer there. Ballads and Lyrics of Old 
France (1872), Ballades in Blue China (1880), 
Helen of Troy (1882), Rhymes a la Mode 
(1884), Grass of Parnassus (1888), and 
Ballades of Books (1888) are volumes of 
graceful verse. Custom and Myth (1884), 
Myth, Ritual, and Religion (1887; 2nd ed. 
1899), Modern Mythology (1897), and The 
Making of Religion (1898) are solid contribu- 
tions to the study of the philosophy and 
religion of primitive man. Other works are 
The Library (1881), Books and Bookmen 
(1886), Letters to Dead Authors (1886), Lost 
Leaders (1889), a history of St Andrews 
(1894), a novel. The Monk of Fife (1895), a 
History of Scotland (3 vols. 1899-1904), a 
History of English Literature (1912), Magic 
and Religion (1901), many fairy books, and 
volumes on Homer, Joan of Arc, Scott, 
Lockhart, Mary Stuart, John Knox, Prince 
Charlie, Pickle the Spy, Tennyson, Gowrie 
Conspiracy, &c. He translated Theocritus 
andl Homer {Iliad with W. Leaf and E. Myers; 
Odyssey with S. H. Butcher). See Gordon’s 
Andrew Lang (1928) and M. Beerbohm’s 
Andrew Lang (1929). 

(2) Cosmo Gordon (1864-1945), Ajiglican 
prelate, born at Fywie, Aberdeenshire, third 
son of John Marshall Lang (1834-1909), 
principal of Aberdeen University. Entering 
me English Church in 1 890, he was a curate at 
Leeds, became dean of divinity at Magdalen 
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College, Oxford, bishop of Stepney (1901-08) years in London in poverty. His famous 
and canon of St Paul's. In 1908 he was Vision of William concerning Piers the 


appointed Archbishop of York and in 1928 
Archbishop of Canterbury until he retired in 
1942- He was created Baron Lang of Lam- 
beth in 1942. A man of wide interests, he was 
accepted by all parties in the Church of 
England and was both counsellor and friend 
to the royal family. See Charles Herbert’s 
Twenty Years as Archbishop of York (1928) 
and J. G. Lockhart’s Cosmo Gordon Lang 
(1949). 

LANGE, (1) Carl Georg (1834-1900), Danish 
physician and psychologist, with William 
James advanced the James-Lange theory of 
emotion. He also wrote a history of 
materialism, but his main work was Uber 
Gemiitsbewegungen (1887). 

(2) Johann Peter (1802-84), German 
theologian, born at Sonnborn near Elberfeld, 
in 1841 became professor of Theology at 
Zurich, and in 1 854 at Bonn. His best-known 
works are a Life of Jesus Christ (1839; Eng. 
trans. by Marcus Dods), and his great Bibek 
werk (1857 et seq.'). 

DANGER, Susanne (1895- ), American 

aesthetic philosopher, disciple of Ernst 
Cassirer, whose influence permeates her first 
work. Philosophy in a New Key (1942). Her 
formalist theory of art is set out in Feeling and 
Form (1953) and Problems of Art (1957), and 
her edited Reflections on Art (1958) examine 
the considerations, facts and views which 
form the basis of her theory. She is the 
leading aesthetic philosopher of her time. 

L ANGEVIN, lazh-vU (1) Sir Hector Louis 
(1826-1906), Canadian statesman, born in 
Quebec, was called to the bar in 1850 and 
became mayor of Quebec (1858-60). There- 
after he held many government posts, 
including solicitor-general (1864-66), post- 
master-general (1860-67) and secretary of 
state (1867-69), 

(2) Paul (1872-1946), French physicist, 
professor at the Sorbonne (1909), noted for 
his work on the molecular structure of gases, 
and for his theory of magnetism. Imprisoned 
by the Nazis after the occupation of France, 
he was later released, and though kept under 
surveillance at Troyes managed to escape to 
Switzerland. After the liberation he returned 
to Paris, where he died. 

LANGHAM, Simon (d. 1376), bom at Lang- 
ham in Rutland, became prior and abbot of 
Westminster (1349), treasurer of England 
(1360), Bishop of Ely (1362), chancellor 
(1363), Archbishop of Canterbury (1366) and 
a cardinal (1368). He died at Avignon. 
See vol. iv of Hook’s Lives of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury, 

LANGHORlNE, John (1735-79), English poet, 
born at Win ton, Kirkby Stephen, from 1766 
was rector of Blagdon, Somerset. He wrote 
poems and, with his brother, the Rev. William 
Langhorne (1721-72), translated Plutarch’s 
Lives (6 vols. 1770). 

LANGLAND, or Langley, William (c. 1332- 
c. 1400), English poet, born probably at 
Ledbury in Herefordshire; became a clerk, 
but, having married early, could not take 
more than minor orders, and possibly earned 
a poor living by singing in a chantry and by 
copying legal documents. He lived many 


Plowman nas great detects as a work of art 
but the moral earnestness and energy of the 
author sometimes glow into really noble 
poetry brightened by vivid glimpses of the 
life of the poorer classes. The conception of 
the Plowman grows as the poem proceeds 
from a mere honest labourer into Christ 
The verse is alliterative. The earlier editions 
were superseded by Prof. Skeat’s for the 
Early English Text Society (1867-84). See 
Jusserand, La Po^sie f mystique de William 
Langland (1893; trans. 1894), a book by 
Bright (1929), and modern versions by K. E. 
Warren (1895) and H. W. Wells (1895). A 
theory of multiple authorship was advanced 
by Prof. Manly in the Cambridge English 
Literature, vol. ii (1908); see also R. W. 
Chambers, Mail's Unconquerable Mind 
(1939). 

LANGLEY, (1) John Newport (1852-1925), 
British physiologist, professor at Cambridge 
from 1903, was noted for his research on the 
sympathetic nervous system. He owned and 
edited the Journal of Physiology. 

(2) Samuel Pierpont (1834-1906), American 
astronomer and aeronautics pioneer, bom at 
Roxbury, Mass., was in 1867 appointed 
professor of Astronomy at Western University 
of Pennsylvania and director of the Allegheny 
Observatory. He became from 1887 secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution. He 
greatly advanced solar physics, invented the 
bolometer for measuring radiant heat, and 
built an aeroplane that failed to launch in 
1903 but flew well in 1914. He is recognized 
as a pioneer of flying machines. See F. 
Cajori, Bistory of Physics (1899) and M. J. B. 
Davy, Interpretive History of Flight (1937). 
LANGTON, (1) Bennet (1737-1801), a 
Lincolnshire gentleman and militia officer, 
one of Johnson’s greatest friends. Also a 
scholar, he was professor of Ancient Litera- 
ture at the Academy. See Birkbeck Hill, 
Dr Johnson, his Friends and his Critics (1878). 

(2) Stephen (c. 1150-1228), English 

theologian, whose birthplace is unknown, 
educated at the University of Paris. His 
friend and fellow-student Pope Innocent III 
in 1206 gave him a post in his household 
and made him a cardinal. On the disputed 
election to the see of Canterbury in 1205-07, 
Langton was recommended by the pope, and, 
having been elected, was consecrated by 
Innocent himself at Viterbo, June 27, 1207. 
His appointment was resisted by King John, 
and Langton was kept out of the see until 
1213, living mostly at Pontigny. He sided 
warmly with the barons against John, and 
his name is the first of the subscribing wit- 
nesses of Magna Carta. Although the pope 
excommunicated the barons, Langton refused 
to publish the excommunication, and was 
suspended from his functions in 1215. He 
was reinstated in 1218. See Hook’s Arch- 
bishops (1861), and studies by Leeming (1915), 
Powicke (1928). 

LANGTRY, Emily Charlotte, nde Le Breton 
(1852-1929), British actress, born in Jersey, 
daughter of the dean of the island, was one 
of the most noted beauties of her time. She 
was known as the Jersey Lily after going on 
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the Stage in 1881 under the name of Lillie In Bow, he was borough councillor and then 
Lan^^try having married Edward Langtry Poor Law Guardian in 1891. He was first 
In f874 As well as acting, she became elected Labour member of parliament for 
manager of the Imperial, a theatre which Bow and Bromley in 1910, resigning in 1912 
never was successful and which had to be to stand again as a supporter of women’s 
taken down. After the death of her husband suffrage. He was defeated and was not 
in 1897 she married Sir Hugo Gerald de re-elected until 1922. Meanwhile he had 
Bathe in 1899 and became well known as a founded the Daf/v Herald, which he edited 
race-horse owner. Her reminiscences, The until 1922, when it became the official paper 
Days I Knew, were published in 1925. See of the Labour Party. In 1929 he became 
Life by P- Sichel (1958). first commissioner of works and a very 

LANIER Sidney, (1842-81), American able leader of the Labour party (1931-35). 

noet was born at Macon, Ga., and died Besides his very real help to the poor, he is 
at Lynn, N.C., having been Confederate remembered for opening up London’s parks 
private in Virginia, advocate at Macon, for games and for providing a bathing place 
flute-player at Baltimore, and lecturer on on the Serpentine. See his My Life (1928) 
Enriish literature at Johns Hopkins Univer- and Life by Postgate (1951). 
sity. Among his writings are a novel, Tiger LANSDOWNE, (1) Henry Petty-Fitzmaurice, 
Lilies (1867), The Science of English Verse 3rd Marquis of (1780-1863), was the son of 
(1880) The English Novel (1883) as well as his the first marquis, better known as the Earl 
poetry. He believed in a scientific approach of Shelburne (q.v.). He graduated at 
towards the writing of poetry, in a breaking Cambridge in 1801, and was returned for 
away from the traditional metrical techniques Caine next year. He led in the attack on 
and making it more akin to musical com- Lord Melville (1805), and succeeded Pitt as 
position. This he illustrated in his later member for Cambridge University (180^, 
poems such as * Corn ‘ The Symphony ’ and also as chancellor of the Exchequer in 
and ‘The Song of the Chattahoochee’. See the Grenville administration. In 1809, by 
Works (Centennial Edition in 10 volumes in the death of his half-brother, he became 
1945) and Life by Starke (1933). marquis. A cautious Liberal, he in 1826 

LANJUINAIS, Jean Denis, Id-zhwee-nay entered the Canning cabinet; and in the brief 
(1753-1827), French statesman, born at Goderich administration (1827-28) presided 
Rennes, a Girondist, made a count by at the Foreign Office. Under Lord Grey 
Napoleon, and a peer by Louis XVIIT. See (1830) Lansdowne became president of the 
Life by his son, prefixed to his Oeuvres council, and helped to pass the Reform Bill 
completes (4 vols. 1 832). of 1832. He held office, with a short interval, 

LANKESTER, Sir Edwin Ray (1847-1929), till 1841. In 1846, under Russell, he resumed 
English zoologist, the son of Dr Edwin his post, taking with it the leadership of the 
Lankester (1814-74), scientific writer, was Lords. Requested to form an administration 
born in London. Educated at St Paul’s jp 1852, he preferred to serve without office 
School and at Christ Church, Oxford, he jp the Aberdeen coalition. In 1855 he again 
was fellow and tutor of Exeter College, declined the premiership. He formed a great 
professor in London and in Oxford, and in library and art collection. See A. Aspinall, 
1898—1907 was director of the British Formation of Canning* s Ministry (1937); 
Museum (Natural History). His contribu- Greville Memoirs, ed. P. W. Wilson (1927) 
tions to zoology were many and varied and and G. P. Gooch, Later Correspondence of 
included important work in embryology and Lord John Russell (1925). 
protozoology. He was'' largely responsible (2) Henry Charles Keith Petty-Fitzmaurice, 
for the founding of the Marine Biological 5th Marquis of (1845-1927), succeeded to the 
Association in 1884, of which he became marquisate in 1866, from 1868 held minor 
president in 1892. Among his many books offices in the Liberal administration, and m 
exQ Comparative Longevity {1811% Degenera- 1872-74 was under-secretary for war. 
tion (1880), Advancement of Science (1890), Under-secretary for India in 1880, he joined 
Science from an Easy Chair (1910—12), and he the Liberal Unionists. Governor-general of 
edited a great Treatise on Zoology (1900—09). Canada (1883—88), of India (1888—94), war 
LANNES, Jean, Duke de Montebello, Ian secretary in 1895-1900, and in 190()-05 as 
(1769-1809), French marshal, was bom at foreign secretary he promoted arbitration 
Lectoure (Gers), the son of a livery-stable treaties (with U.S.A., &c.), Entente 

keeper, entered the army in 1792, and by his Cordiale, and the Japanese alliance. Unionist 
conspicuous bravery in the Italian campaign leader in the Lords from 1903, he sat (wimout 
fought his way up to be general of brigade portfolio) in Asquith’s Coalition cabinet 
by 1796. He rendered Napoleon important i9i5_i6. He advocated peace by negotiation 
service on the 18th Brumaire. On June 9, in 1917. See Life by Lord Ne^on (1929). 
1800, he won the battle of Montebello, and LANSING, Robert (1864-1928), American 
had a distinguished share at Marengo, lawyer and statesman, bom at Watertown, 
Austerlitz Jena, Eylau and Friedland, and N.Y., became a barrister 1889, and made a 
took Saragossa- In 1809 he commanded name as U.S. counsel in arbitration cases 
the centre at Aspern (May 22), where he (Behring Sea, N. Atlantic coast fisheries, &c.). 

was mortally wounded, and died at Vienna. An authority on international law, he became 

See Life by Thoumas (Paris 1 89 1). . , counsellor for the department of state in 1 914, 

LANSBURY, George (1859-1940), British succeeded Bryan as Woodrow Wilsons 

politician, born near Lowestoft, for many secretary of state in June 1915, supported the 

years before entering parliament worked for President during the Great War, attended the 
the reform of the conditions of the poor, peace Conference in Paris, 1919, and resigned 
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in 1920. He was author of The Peace 
Negotiations (1921) and The Big Four and 
others of the Peace Conference (1921). 
L.ANSON, Gostave, la-sd (1857-1934), French 
critic and historian, born at Orleans, became 
professor of French Literature at the^Sor- 
bonne in 1900, and director of the Ecole 
normale superieure 1919-27. Arnong his 
scholarly works are a standard history of 
French literature (1894), Manuel biblio- 
graphique de la litterature frangaise moderne 
(1913), and critical studies of French authors 
and their works, including Voltaire, Corneille 
and Lamartine. 

LANSTON, Tolbert (1844-1913), American 
inventor, born in Troy, Ohio, patented his 
Monotype, ‘ a type-forming and composing 
machine*, in 1887. It was first used com- 
mercially in 1897 and revolutionized printing 
processes. 

LANZI, Luigi, lan'tzee (1732-1810), Italian 
antiquary, held Etruscan to be akin with 
Latin, Oscan, Umbrian and Greek. His 
History of Painting in Italy (1792-1806) was 
translated by Roscoe (1828). See Life by 
Cappi (1840). 

LAO-TSZE (‘ Old Philosopher ’) (c. 604 b.c.- 
?), is said to have been the founder of Taoism, 
which shares the allegiance of the Chinese 
with Confucianism and Buddhism. He was 
for some time a curator of the royal library 
at Loh in Ho-nan. The date of his death is 
unknown. The treatise called the Tdo Teh 
King is our sole record of his teaching of the 
way in which things came at first into being, 
and in which the phenomena of nature go on 
quietly without striving. The secret of good 
government is to let men alone. Tdoism 
as a religion is dated much later. 

LA P^IROUSE, Jean Francois de Gaiaup, 
Comte de, pay-rooz (1741-88), French 
navigator, born at Guo near Albi, distin- 
guished himself in the naval war against 
Britain (1778-83), by destroying the forts 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company. In 1785, in 
command of an expedition of discovery, he 
visited the north-west coast of America, 
explored the north-eastern coasts of Asia, 
and sailed through La Perouse Strait between 
Sakhalin and Yezo. In 1788 he sailed from 
Botany Bay, and his two ships were wrecked 
north of the New Hebrides. Part of his 
journals had been sent home and was pub- 
lished as Voyage autour du monde (1797). 
See Life by Marcel (1888). 

LAPLACE, Pierre Simon, Marquis de (1749- 
1827), French mathematician and astronomer 
born at Beauraont-en-Auge near Trouvillc 
the son of a poor farmer. He studied at 
Caen, and, after teaching mathematics, went 
to Paris and, as professor in the Royal 
Military School, became famous for his 
mastery of the whole range of mathematical 
science and its application to practical 
astronomy. He was chosen an associate 
of the Academy of Sciences in 1773 and mem- 
ber in 1785. His great generalization that our 
planetary system is stable bestowed upon 
astronomy the ‘ Three Laws of Laplace 
He explained the ‘ secular inequalities ’ in 
the motions of Jupiter and Saturn. He was 
the first to construct a com|Dlete theory of 
the satellites of Jupiter, and ms investigation 


of the tidal theory was one of his greatest 
achievements. He helped to establish th? 
Polytechnic and Normal Schools in Paris 
and was president of the Bureau des Ion si’ 
tudes. Bonaparte made him minister of the 
interior, but superseded him in six weeks 
In 1799 Laplace entered the senate; in 180^* 
he was appointed its chancellor, ’a count 
under the empire, he was created in 1815 a 
peer, in 1817 a marquis, by Louis XVIII 
Elected to the Academy in 1816. he was next 
year appointed president. He published 
many treatises on lunar and planetary 
problems, molecular physics, electricity and 
magnetism. Mdcanique cdleste (1799-1825) 
stands alone amongst works on mathematical 
astronomy. The Systeme du monde (1796) 
written for non-mathcmaticians, is a clear 
statement of all the leading astronomical 
facts and theories. In a note at the end of the 
later editions occurs the famous Nebular 
Hypothesis. In 1784 Laplace issued his 
Thdorie des planites, and in 1812-14-20 his 
Theorie analytiqiie des probabilitds. The last 
remains a classic to algebraists. Plis CEmres 
completes were issued by the Academy n4 
vols. 1878-1912). ^ 

LAPPENBERG, Johann Martin (1794-1865) 
German historian, born in Plamburg, was 
keeper of the archives there for forty years 
wrote histories of England, the Hanse towns’ 
Heligoland, the Steelyard in London, &c! 
See Memoir by Meyer (1867). 
LAPWORTH, Charles (1842-1920), British 
geologist, born at Farringdon, was a school 
teacher at Galashiels and did important 
work in elucidating the geology of the south 
of Scotland and also of the north-west 
Highlands. Pie was professor of Geology at 
Birmingham 1881-1913, wrote especially on 
graptolites, and edited text-books. The terra 
Ordovician was introduced by him. He 
became a fellow of the Royal Society in 

LA RAMEE. Sec Ouida. 

LARDNER, (1) Dionysius (1793-1859), Irish 
scientific writer, born in Dublin, attracted 
attention by works on algebraic geometry 
(1823) and the calculus (1825), but is best 
known as the originator and editor of 
Lardner's Cyclopaedia (132 vols. 1830-44), 
followed by the historical Cabinet Library 
(12 vols. 1830-32), and Museum of Science 
and Art (12 vols. 1854-56). In 1840 he went 
to the United States and gave lectures there 
until in 1845 he went to Paris. He died in 
Naples. 

(2) Nathaniel (1684-1768), English Non- 
conformist (ultimately Unitarian) divine and 
biblical scholar, was born and died at Hawk- 
hurst in Kent. See Life by Kippis prefixed 
to his works (11 vols. 1788). 
LARGILUJfeRE, Nicolas, lar-zheel-yer (1656- 
1746), French portrait painter, was bom and 
died in Paris, having lived for some years in 
England where he was Lely’s assistant. He 
was one of the most popular portraitists of 
his day. 

LARIVEY, Pierre (c. 1550-1612), French 
dramatist of Italian descent, as the introducer 
of Italian-style comedy to the French stage 
foreshadowed Molidre and Regnard. His 
licentious Comidies faedtieuses (2 vols.; 
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1579, 1611) were adaptations of existing 
Italian pieces. 

LARKIN, James (1876-1947), Irish Labour 
leader, bom in Liverpool, was organizer of 
the Irish Transport and General Workers’ 
Union. Elected to Dublin Corporation in 
1912, he was responsible for a transport 
strike there the following year. He was in 
the United States between 1914 and 1923, 
when he was deported for anarchistic acti- 
vities. Back in Ireland, he continued at the 
head of the I.T. and G.W.U. to organize 
strikes and foster strife with other unions, 
until in 1924 he was expelled. He then formed 
his own Workers’ Union of Ireland, was 
Ireland’s representative at the Third Inter- 
national in Moscow but later gave up 
Communism to continue as an extreme 
Labour leader. 

Lx4 ROCHEFOUCAULD, Fran^:ois, 6th Due 
de, rosh-foo-kd (1613-80), French writer, 
bora at Paris, devoted himself to the cause 
of the queen in opposition to Richelieu, and 
became entangled in a series of love-adven- 
tures and political intrigues, the result being 
that he was forced to live in exile from 1639 
to 1 642. About 1 645 he formed a liaison with 
Mme de Longueville. Fie then joined the 
Frondeurs and was wounded at the siege of 
Paris. In 1652, wounded again, he retired to 
the country. On Mazarin’s death in 1661 
he repaired to the court of Louis XIV, and 
about the same time began his liaison with 
Mme de Sable. A surreptitious edition of 
his M^moires, written in retirement, was 
published in 1662; as it gave wide offence 
he disavowed its authorship. His Reflexions, 
oil Sentences et maximes morales, appeared 
in 1665. His last years were brightened by his 
friendship with Mme de La Fayette, which 
lasted until he died. For brevity, clearness 
and finish of style the Maxims could hardly 
be excelled. Tneir author was a remorseless 
analyst of man’s character, tracks out self- 
love in its most elusive forms and under its 
cunningest disguises, and forgets that self- 
love is not the sole motive by which men are 
impelled. The best edition of La Roche- 
foucauld’s works is that by D. L. Gilbert and 
J. Gourdault (1868-84). See work in German 
by Rahstede (Brunswick 1888) and French 
by Bourdeau (1895), and Les Maximes, ed. 

F. C. Green (1945). 

LAROCHEJAQUELEIN, Du Verger de, 
la-rosh-zhak-li, an old noble family named 
from a place in Poitou : 

(1) Henri, Comte de (1772-94), after 

August 10, 1792, headed the insurgent 

royalists in La Vendee. He for a time 
pccessfully repelled the republican forces, 
but was defeated on December 21, 1793. He 
raised a new body of troops, but was killed 
at Nouaille. 

(2) Louis du Verger, Marquis de (1777- 
1^815), brother of (1), emigrated at the 
Revolution, returned to France in 1801, and 
in 1813 headed the royalists in La Vendee. 
Louis XVIII gave him in 1814 the command 
^ the army of La Vendee, where, during the 
Hundred Days, he maintained the royalist 
cause, supported by the British. He fell at 
Pont-des- Mathis. 

(3) Marie Louise Victoire (1772-1857)* 


LASCARIS 


wife of (2) published valuable Mimoires of 
Scott a9n)^^‘ Maxwell 

Athauase (1817-75) 
French lexicographer, born at Toucy in 

LARRA, Mariano .lose dc (1809-37), Spanish 
P°^'tical writer, was born 
at Madrid. As a journalist he was unequalled 
Periodicals between 
1828 and 1833, but it was as a satirist that he 
became well known. His prose writines are 
masterly and include El Dene J de 
Enrique el Dohente (1834), a novel, Macias 
(1834), a play and adaptations of French 
Estevan (1934). 

Dominique, Baron, la-ray 
0766-1842), French surgeon, born at 
Beaudean near Bagneres-de-Bigorre, served 
as a naval surgeon, and in 1793 joining the 
army, m^oduced the ‘flying ambulance’ 
service. From 1797 he accompanied Napo- 
leon m h^is campaigns, became head of the 
army medical department, and a baron He 
wrote on army surgery and the treatment of 
0885)^^' German memoir by Werner 

LARSSON, Lars Erik (1908- ), Swedish 
coinposer, he was a student in Stockholm 
and in Vienna, where Alban Berg was his 
master. He has written three symphonies 
an oi^m The Enn cess of Cyprus, a cantata 
1 he Disguised God, a saxophone concerto 
and music for the stage and films. 

LA S,^^LE, (1) Antoine de (c. 1398-1470) 
French writer, bom in Burgundy or Touraine 
lived at the courts of Provence and Flanders’ 
and wrote Chronique du petit Jehan de Saintrl 
a knightly romance Quinze Joyes de mariage 
and was the reputed author of Cent nouvelles 
nouvelles. 

(2) Jean Baptiste, Abbe de (1651-1719) 
French educational reformer, born at 
Rheims, set up schools for the poor, training 
colleges for teachers, and reformatories, and 
was the founder in 1684 of the Brothers of 
(^istian Schools. He was canonized in 

(3) Robert Cavelier, Sieur de (1643-87) 
French explorer, was bom at Rouen, and’ 
having settled in Canada at twenty-three’ 
descended the Ohio and Mississippi to the 
sea (168^. Two years later an expedition 
was fitted out to establish a French settlement 
on the Gulf of Mexico. But La Salle spent 
two years in fruitless journeys, while his 
harshness embittered his followers, and he 
was assassinated. See works by Parkman 
(q.v.), and Life by R. Syme (1953). 

LASCARIS, (1) Constantine (d. 1493 or 1501) 
Greek grammarian who, after the capture of 
Constantinople by the Turks, fled to Italy 
and revived the study of Greek at Rome’ 
Naples and Messina, where he died. His 
Greek grammar (1476) was the first Greek 
book printed in Italy. His library is now in 
the Escorial. See A. F. Villemain, Lascaris 
ou les Grecs du sUcle (1825). 

(2) John or Janus, called Rhyndacenus 
{c. 1445-1535) collected MSS. for Lorenzo 
del Medici, taught Greek, and on Lorenzo's 
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death went to Paris, and finally was employed LASHLEY, Karl Spencer (1890-1958) Ame ‘ 
in literary work and diplomatic missions to can psychologist, born at Davis VirSn^^' 
France and Venice by Leo X. He died at research professor of neuropsycholo^ 
Rome. He edited Greek classics, and wrote Harvard (1937). In 1942 he became directnr 
grammars, letters and epigrams. See works of Yerkes laboratories of primate 
by Villemain (1825), Vast (1878) and P. de at Orange Park, Florida. A specialist 
Nolhac (1886), and J. E. Sandys, History of genetic psychology, he has made valnUu 
Classical Scholarship (1902-08). contributions to the study of localization nr 

LAS CASAS, Bartolome de (1474-1566), the brain function. His writings include Brah, 
‘ Apostle of the Indians ’, was born at Seville. Mechanisms and Intelligence (1929) ” 

He sailed in the third voyage of Columbus, LASKER, (1) Eduard (1829-84) * Prussian 
and in 1502 went to Hispaniola. Eight years Liberal politician, was born of Jewish 
later he was ordained to the priesthood. In parentage in Posen. He was one of tS 
1511 he accompanied Diego Velazquez to founders of the National Liberal party and 
Cuba, assisted in the pacification of the is important chiefly for the codification of 
island, and was rewarded by a commandery the laws of Germany, for which he was 
of Indians. But soon love for, and a desire largely responsible. He died at New York 
to protect and defend the natives, made him on a visit to America. ^ 

give up his own slaves, and he went to (2) Emanuel (1868-1941), German chess- 

Spain, where he prevailed on Cardinal player and mathematician, born at Berlinchen' 

Ximenes to send a commission of inquiry to Prussia, held the world’s chamnionshi'n 
the West Indies. He revisited Spain to secure 1894-1921, 1924-25. Sec Life bv Hanmk 
stronger measures; and finally, to prevent (1959). 

the extirpation of the natives, he proposed LASKI, (1) Harold Joseph (1893-1950) 
that the colonists should be permitted to English political scientist and socialist born’ 
import negro slaves — a proposal only too a Jew, at Manchester. He was educated at 
readily acceded to. He also attempted to Manchester Grammar School and New 
carry out Castilian peasants as colonists, but College, Oxford, and lectured at McGill 
failed, and spent eight years (1522-30) in a University (1914-16), Harvard (1916-20) 
convent in Hispaniola. In 1530 he again Amherst (1917) and Yale (1919-20 1931) 
visited Spain, and, after missionary travels in In 1920 he joined the staff of the London 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Peru and Guatemala, School of Economics, and became professor 
returned to devote four years to the cause of of Political Science in 1926. He was chairman 
the Indians, writing his Veynte Razones and of the Labour party (1945-46). Laski was a 
Brevisima Relacion. Appointed Bishop of brilliant talker and as lecturer at the London 
Chiapa, he was received (1544) with hostility School of Economics had a great influence 
by the colonists, returned to Spain, and over his students, who revered him. His 
resigned his see (1547). He still contended political philosophy was a modified Marxism 
with the authorities in favour of the Indians tie had a strong belief in individual freedom' 
until his death in Madrid. His most impor- but the downfall of the Labour government 
tant work is the unfinished Historic de las in 1931 forced him to feel that some revolu- 
Jndias (1875-76). See Life by Sir A. Helps tion in Britain was necessary. His works 
(1868) and study by F. A. MacNutt (1909). include Authority in the Modern State (1919) 
LAS CASES, Emmanuel Dieudonne, Comte de, A Grammar of Politics (1925), Liberty in the 
kahz (1766-1842), French historian, born at Modern State (1930) and The American 
Las Cases, Haute Garonne, was a lieutenant Presidency (1940). Sqq Holmes-Laski Letters 
in the navy, but fled to England at the ed. M. de Wolfe Howe (2 vols. 1953) and 
Revolution. His Atlas bistorique (1803-04) Life by Kingsley Martin (1953). 
gave him a European celebrity. Though a (2) Jan. See Lasco. 
royalist by birth, he was so fascinated by (3) Marghanita (1915- ), English- Jewish 
Napoleon’s genius that he insisted on sharing novelist and critic, born in Manchester 
his exile. Deported to the Cape by Sir and educated at Oxford. Her first novel 
Hudson Lowe in 1816, he returned to Europe, Love on the Supertax, appeared in 1944, and 
and published (1821-23) the Memorial de she has written extensively for newspapers 
Sainte-Hildne, which caused an immense and reviews. Her later novels include Little 
sen^don. -r » i ^ (1949) and The Victorian Chaise- 

(1953). In 1957 she wrote a play The 
1560), Pohsh reformer, was highly born at Offshore Island. She married John E. Howard 
Lask, Piotrkow. He was ordained priest in in 1937. 

1521, and in 1523 at Basel came in contact LASSALLE, Ferdinand (1825-64), German 
with Erasrrms Farel. Caught in the social democrat, was born, the son of a rich 
current of the Reformation, he left home in Jewish merchant, at Breslau. A disciple of 
1538 and about 1540 moved to East Friesland, Hegel, he wrote a work on Heraclitus 
where he established a presbyterian form of (published 1858^ and in Paris made the 
church government as superintendent at acquaintance of Heine. On his return to 
Emden. In 1550, on Cranmer’s invitation, Berlin he met in 1844-45 the Countess Sophie 
he became head of a congregation of Protes- Hatzfeld (1805-81), a lady at variance with 
London. Mary’s accession her husband, prosecuted her cause before 
m 1553 drove him back to Emden, and he thirty-six tribunals, and after eight years of 
toaUy returned to Poland m 1556. See litigation forced the husband to a compromise 
Dalton s unfinished John a Lasco trans. favourable to the countess. He took part in 
from the German, 1886), and Pascal’s Jean the revolution of 1848, and for an inflam- 
de Lasco (Pans 1894). matory speech got six months in prison. He 
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lived in the Rhine country till 1857, when he 
returned to Berlin, and wrote his System der 
erworbenen Rechte (1861). At Leipzig he 
founded the Universal German Working- 
men’s Association to agitate for universal 
suffrage. In 1863-64 he tried to win the 
Rhineland and Berlin to his cause; in his 
Bastiat-Schulze, or Capital and Labour, he 
attacked Schulze-Delitzsch, the representative 
of Liberalism. In 1864 Lassalle met Helene 
von Donniges, and they resolved to marry 
in spite of the strongest opposition from her 
parents. Under pressure from them she re- 
nounced Lassalle m favour of the Wallachian 
Count Racowitza. Lassalle sent to both 
father and lover a challenge, which was 
accepted by the latter and at Geneva he 
fell mortally wounded, and died two days 
afterwards. He taught that Europe’s 
historical development is to culminate in a 
democracy of labour, in which political 
interests shall be subservient to social — the 
social democracy. See the Memoirs (1879) 
ztxd Autobiography (trans. 1910) ofHelene von 
Racowitza (who committed suicide in 1911); 
works by Brandes (trans. 1911), W. h! 
Dawson (1888), Bernstein (trans. 1893) 
Seilliere (1897), Oncken (1904), Rosenbaum’ 
(1911), Mayer (1921-25), Footman (1946); 
Meredith’s Tragic Comedians (ed. with 
Lassalle bibliography by C. K. Shorter, 
1891); Lassalle’s Diary (Breslau 1891). 
LASSELL, William (1799-1880), British 
astronomer, born at Bolton, built an observa- 
tory at Starfield near Liverpool, where he 
constructed and mounted equatorial reflecting 
telescopes. He discovered several planetary 
satellites, including Triton and Hyperion (at 
the same time as W. C. Bond of Harvard). 
.At Malta with a larger reflecting telescope he 
made observations 1861-65; and then 
settled near Maidenhead. 

LASSEN, Christian (1800-76), Norwegian 
orientalist, born at Bergen, assisted Schlegel 
and Eugene Burnouf, and was professor of 
Ancient Indian Languages at Bonn from 1830 
till he became blind in 1864. Amongst his 
most important books are works on Persian 
cuneilorms (1836-45), the Greek Kings in 
Bactria (1838), Prakrit (1837), and Indian 
civilization (1844-61). 

LASSUS, Orlandus, or Orlando di Lasso 
(c. 1532-94), Netherlands musician, born at 
composer of many masses, motets, 
&c. He died at Munich, having visited Italy, 
England and France, and been ennobled by 
Maximilian II in 1570. Unlike Palestrina, 
his contemporary, he wrote not only church 
music but also a vast number of secular 
works and ranks as one of the greatest 
composers of early times. See Lives by 
o 1894), Destouches (Munich 

1894), Schnitz (1915) and Van den Borren 
(3rd ed.^ 1930). 

LASZLO, Sir Philip, properly Philip Alexius 
Laszio de Lombos, lahsTo (1869-1937), 
portrait painter, bom at Budapest. He 
studied at Budapest, Munich and Paris, 
and came to England in 1907, being natural- 
ized in 1914. During his lifetime he gained 
an international reputation as a painter of 
myalty and heads of states, e.g. Edward VH 
Theodore Roosevelt and Lord Roberts. 
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(2) Robert Gordon (1812-88), English 
ethnologist and philologist, was born a 
B llingborough vicarage, Lincolnshire. From 
Eton he passed in 1829 to Kins’s College 

elected fellow! 
(when he took his M.D.) to 1849 
appointments in London hospitals* 
in 1839 he became professor of English in 
London, a tour six years 
befoie in Denmark and Norway having 
Lis attenton to Scandinavia! 
philology. The author of text-books on 
English language, philology and etymology 
he revised Johnson’s Dictionary (1870) 
and wrote also on the ethnology of the 
British Isles and Europe. In Elements of 
Comparative Philology (1862) he advanced the 
view that the Aryan race originated in 
Europe. In 1863 he received a government 
pension of £100. He died at Putney 
LATIMER, Hugh (c. 1485-1555),^ English 
Protestant martyr, was born, a yeoman’s son, 
fi JL^^psjon near Leicester. He was sent 
H 9^^^Lridge, in 1510 was elected a fellow 
of Clare, and was in 1522 appointed a 
university preacher. In 1524 for his B D 
delivered a philippic against 
Melanchthon, for he was, in his own words 
as obstinate a papist as any in England ’’ 
Next year, however, through Bilney (q v )' 
he began to smell the Word of God 
forsaking the school doctors and such 
fooleries , and soon becoming noted as a 
zealous preacher of the reformed doctrines 
One ot the Cambridge divines appointed to 
examine the lawfulness of Henry’s marriage 
he declared on the king’s side; and he was 
chaplain to Anne Boleyn and rector 
of West Kington in Wiltshire. In 1535 he 
was consecrated Bishop of Worcester and at 
the opening of Convocation in June 1536 he 
preached two powerful sermons urging on 
the Reformation. As that work rather 
retro^aded, Latimer, out of favour at court 
retired to his diocese, and laboured there in a 
continual round of ‘teaching, preaching 
porting, writing, correcting and reforming ’! 
Twice during Henry’s reign he was sent to the 
Tower, m 1539 and 1546, on the former 
occasion resigning his bishopric. At Edward 
VI s accession he declined to resume his 
episciyDal functions, but devoted himself to 
preaching and practical works of benevolence. 
Under Mary he was (1554) examined at 
’• committed to jail. In September 
1555, wim Ridley and Cranmer, he was found 
guilty of heresy, and on October 16 was 
burned with Ridley opposite Balliol CoUege. 
His powerful, homely, humorous sermons 
letters, &c., were edited, with a memoir b^ 
Corrie (2 vols. 1844-45). See Lives by 
Gilpm (1755), Demaus (1869; new ed. 1922) 

by Darby (1953) and Chester (1954). 

LATINI, Brunetto, la-tee' nee (c. 1210~c. 1295) 
a Florentine statesman, author during his 
banishment to France of the encyclopaedic 
Livres dou Tresor, as also of an Italian 
poem. 
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LA TOUCHE, Gaston, la-toosh (1854-1913), 
French painter and engraver, born at St 
Cloud, was a pupil of Manet. 

LATOUR, Maurice Quentin de, la-toor (1704- 
1788), French pasteliist and portrait painter, 
was born and died at St Quentin. His best 
works include portraits of Madame de 
Pompadour, Voltaire and Rousseau. 

LA TOUR, Georges de, la toor (1593-1652), 
French artist, born at Vic-sur-Seille. He 
was identified about 1915, some of his works 
having been previously attributed to Le Nain 
and followers of Caravaggio. His works are 
mainly dramatically-lighted religious paint- 
ings, for example, the St Jerome and St 
Joseph in the Louvre. Only fourteen of his 
works are known. See study by P. Jamot 
(Paris 1942). 

LA TOUR D’ AUVERGNE, Theophile Malo 
Corret de, la toor dd-vern'y^ (1743-1800), 
French soldier, born at Carhaix in Finistere, 
enlisted in 1767, distinguished himself at 
Port Mahon in 1782, steadily refused 
advancement and was killed, a simple captain, 
at Oberhaiisen in Bavaria. His remains 
were interred in the Pantheon in 1889. 
French biographies are full of instances of his 
valour, Spartan simplicity and chivalrous 
aifection. He was known as the ‘ First 
Grenadier of France He wrote a book on 
the Breton language and antiquities. 

LATREILLE, Pierre Andre, la-tray (1762- 
1833), French entomologist, was born at 
Brives in Correze, and died professor of 
Natural History at Paris. He is best known 
for his work on the classification of insects 
and crustaceans. 

LATTRE DE TASSIGNY, Jean de, tas-s&en- 
yee (1889-1952), French general, was born at 
Mouilleron-en-Pareds, was educated at the 
Jesuit College at Poitiers and St Cyr, com- 
manded an infantry battalion during the 
1st World War, was wounded four times and 
decorated with the Croix de Guerre. By 
1940 he commanded the 14th division in 
rearguard-actions against the advancing 
Germans, was sent by the Vichy government 
to command in Tunisia, recalled for sympathy 
with the Allies and arrested in 1942 for resist- 
ing the German occupation of the neutral 
zone. He escaped from Rion prison in 1943, 
was secretly flown by an R.A.F. plane to 
London, and later he took a brilliant part 
in the Allied liberation of France 1944-45, 
signing the German surrender. He was 
responsible for the reorganization of the 
French army and was appointed c.-in-c. of 
Western Union Land Forces under Mont- 
gomery in 1948. In 1950 he successfully 
turned the tide against the Vietminh rebels, 
by introducing novel tactics as c.-in-c. in 
French Indo-China. He was posthumously 
made a Marshal of France in 1952. 

LATUDE, Henri Masers de (1725-1805), 
French artillery officer who sought to secure 
Madame de Pompadour’s favour by revealing 
a plot to poison her. The plot was of his 
own contriving, and he was sent without trial 
to the Bastille in 1749. He made three 
daring but futile escapes from prison, and 
was at last released in 1777, on condition 
that he lived in his native village of Mon- 
tagnac in Languedoc. Lingering in Paris, 


he was reimprisoned till 1784. 


Revolution he was treated as 


At the 


a victim of des- 


potism and voted a pension. See monoeranl' 
by Thiery (1792; re-edited by Bertin IsIqi 
LAUBE, Heinrich, low' be (1806-84) 
playwright and manager, was born at 
Sprottau in Silesia and died in Vienna Hp 
was one of the leaders of the ‘ Youn? 
Germany’ movement and editor of Die 
elegante Welt, its literary organ. He was 
director of Vienna’s Burgtheater, 1850-67 
and among his writings are works on the 
theatre, on historical themes, novels such a? 
DasjungeEiiropa (1833-37), Die Karlsschiiler 
(1847), a drama of the young Schiller, and a 
biography of Gnllparzer. See GesammeltP 
Werke, ed. H. FL Houben (50 vols., 1908-10) 
J. Proelss, Das Junge Deutschland (1892) 
H. H. Houben, Laubes Leben und Schriften 
(1906), M. Krammer, H. Laube (1926) ^ 
LAUD, William (1573-1645), Archbishop of 
Canterbury, was born at Reading, a well-to- 
do clothier’s son. From Reading free school 
he passed at sixteen to St John’s College 
Oxford, of which four years later he became 
a fellow. Ordained in 1601, he made himself 
obnoxious to the university authorities by his 
open antipathy to the dominant Puritanism- 
but his solid learning, his amazing industry’ 
his administrative capacity, his sincere and 
unselfish churchmanship, soon won him 
friends and patrons. One of these was 
Charles Blount, Earl of Devonshire, whom in 
1605 Laud married to the divorced Lady 
Rich (an offence that always was heavy on 
his conscience); another was Buckingham, 
to whom he became confessor in 1622, having 
a month previously disputed before him and 
the countess his mother with Fisher he 
Jesuit. Meanwhile he rose steadily from 
preferment to preferment — incumbent of five 
livings (1607-10), D.D. (1608), president of 
his old college and king’s chaplain (1611), 
prebendary of Lincoln (1614), Archdeacon 
of Huntingdon (1615), Dean of Gloucester 
(1616), prebendary of Westminster and 
Bishop of St Davids (1621), Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, Dean of the Chapel Royal, and a 
privy-councillor (1626), Bishop of London 
(1628), Chancellor of Oxford (1630), and 
finally Archbishop of Canterbury (1633), in 
the very week that he received two offers of a 
cardinal’s hat. Already, after Buckingham’s 
assassination, he had virtually become the 
first minister of the crown, one with Strafford 
and Charles I in the triumvirate whose aim 
was absolutism in church and state. Laud’s 
task was to raise the English Church to its 
rightful position of a branch of the Church 
Catholic, to root out Calvinism in England 
and Presbyterianism in Scotland. In the 
former country he drew up a list of ‘ Ortho- 
dox ’ and ‘ Puritan ’ ministers, whom he 
proceeded to separate by scolding, suspending, 
depriving. Freedom of worship was with- 
drawn from Walloon and French refugees; 
Englishmen abroad were forbidden to attend 
Calvinistic services ; and at home ‘ gospel 
preaching *, justification by faith, and 
Sabbatarianism were to be superseded by 
an elaborate ritual, by the doctrine of the 
real presence, celibacy and confession, and 
by the Book of Sports — changes rigorously 
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enforced by the court of High Commission 
and the Star Chamber. In Scotland Laud’s 
attempt (1635-37) to Anglicize the Scottish 
Church gave birth to the riot in St Giles’, 
Edinburgh, that riot to the Covenant, the 
Covenant to the ‘ Bishops’ war ’, and this to 
the meeting of the Long Parliament, which 
on December 18, 1640, impeached the 

archbishop of treason, and ten weeks later 
sent him to the Tower- He would not escape 
(Grotius urged him to do so); and at last, 
after a tedious and complicated trial before 
a handful of peers, on December 17, 1644, 
he was voted ‘ guilty of endeavouring to 
subvert the laws, to overthrow the Protestant 
religion, and to act as an enemy to Parli- 
ament The judges declared that this was 
not treason; but under an unconstitutional 
ordinance of attainder, he was beheaded on 
Tower Hill. Of Laud’s works (7 vols. Anglo- 
Catholic Library, 1847~60) the most interest- 
ing is his Diary, published in 1694. Peter 
Heylin, Laud’s chaplain, first wrote his 
biography, Cyprianus Anglicamis (1668); 
and there are also Lives by Le Bas (1836), 
Moziey (1845; republished in Essays, 1878), 
Hook {Archbishops, 1875), A. C. Benson 
(1887), Simpkinson (1894), W. H. Hutton 
(1895), Duncan-Joncs (1927) and H. R. 
Trevor-Roper (1940). 

LAUDER, (1) Sir Harry (1870-1950), Scottish 
comic singer, born at Portobello, started his 
career on the music hall stage as an Irish 
comedian, but made his name as a singer of 
Scots songs, many of which were of his own 
composition, e.g. Roamin'* in the Gloamin\ 
He was knighted in 1919 for his work in 
organizing entertainments for the troops 
during the 1914-18 war. His appeal was by 
no means confined to Scottish audiences; 
almost his biggest successes were on the 
stages of London’s famous music-halls and 
his popularity abroad was immense, especi- 
ally in the United States and the Common- 
wealth countries, which he toured almost 
every year after 1907. He wrote volumes of 
memoirs, the best known of which is Roamin'* 
in the Gloamin* (1928). 

(2) Robert Scott (1803-69), Scottish painter, 
born at Silvermills, Edinburgh, in 1829 
became R.S.A. H lived in Italy and at 
Munich in 1833-38, then in London till 1849, 
when he returned to Edinburgh. Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels provided him with subjects for 
his most successful paintings. 

(3) Sir Thomas Dick (1784-1848), Scottish 
writer, eldest son of Sir Andrew Lauder of 
Fountainhall, served in the Cameron High- 
landers, married in 1808 the heiress of Relugas 
in Morayshire, succeeded to the baronetcy 
in 1820, and lived at the Grange, Edinburgh, 
from 1832 until his death. He was secretary 
to the Board of Scottish Manufactures (1839- 
1848). Lauder wrote two romances, Lochan- 
dhii (1825) and The Wolfe of Badenoch (1827), 
but his best works are his Morayshire Floods 
(1830) and unfinished Scottish Rivers, which 
appeared in Taifs Magazine, 1847-49. His 
Legendary Tales of the Highlands (1841) may 
also be mentioned. He was a Liberal, and 
of unwearying public spirit. See Dr John 
Brown’s preface to the reprint of Scottish 
Rivers (1874). 
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JS80-177U, Scottish one- 
legged scholar, who sought in 1747-50 bv 
impudent forgeries to prove Milton a 
T A died poor in Barbados 

MaiUand, Dike of 
(1616-82), Scottish statesman, was bom at 
Lethington (now Lennoxlove) near Hadding- 
^n. He displayed ardent zeal for the 
Covenant, and in 1643 was a Scottish 
commissioner at the Westminster Assembly 
He succeeded his father as second Earl of 
Lauderdale in 1645, was taken prisoner at 
Worcester in 1651, and lay nine years in the 
Tower, at Windsor and at Portland. At the 
Restoration he became Scottish secretary 
of state, and for the first seven years he was 
engaged in an incessant struggle to maintain 
his place against rivals. His main object was 
to bring about the absolute power of the 
crown in church and state, and for this end 
he laboured with unceasing persistence. He 
formed a militia of 20,000 men, and drilled 
the Episcopal Church into complete sub- 
servience. A member of the privy-council 
he had a seat in the Cabal ministry, and was 
created duke in 1672. Fresh intrigues 
against him (1674) were foiled by his own 
ability and the king’s regard for him. In 
May 1 678 a vote was carried in the Commons 
praying for Lauderdale’s removal from the 
royal presence for ever; but through corrupt 
practices, it was thrown out by a single vote. 
Another short struggle with Hamilton in the 
Convention of Estates left him again trium- 
phant for two years more. It seems probable 
that many of Lauderdale’s harsher measures, 
especially towards Scotland, were due not so 
much to personal ambition but to his 
inability to suffer gladly the follies and 
indiscretions of his much less astute contem- 
poraries. His dukedom died with him in 
1682, while the earldom passed to his 
brother. See Airy’s selection (Camden 
Society 1884-85) from Lauderdale MSS., and 
Life (1923) by Mackenzie. 

LAUE, Max von, low'e (1879—1960), German 
physicist, born near Koblenz, was professor 
at Zurich, Frankfurt and Berlin. He did good 
work in relativity and X-rays, and was a 
Nobel prizeman in physics (1914). He was 
later appointed director of the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Institute for Theoretical Physics. 
LAUGHTON, law' ten, (1) Charles (1899- 
), English actor, bom at Scarborough. 
He first appeared on the stage in 1926 and 
his parts included Ephikhodov in The Cherry 
Orchard, Mr Crispin in A Man with Red Hair, 
Poirot in Alibi and William Marble in 
Payment Deferred. He has appeared with 
the Old Vic Company, played in and produced 
Shaw’s Don Juan in Hell and Major Barbara, 
and as a Shakespearean actor has given fine 
perfoimances in, among others, Macbeth, 
Measure for Measure and most recently / 0 > 7 g 
Lear. He began to act in films in 1932 and 
his great dramatic sense and technique made 
memorable such roles as Henry VIII in The 
Private Life of Henry VHI and Mr Barrett in 
The Barretts of Wimpole Street. He became 
an American citizen in 1950. 

(2) Sir John Knox (1830-1915), English 
naval historian, bom in Liverpool, became 
professor of Modern History at King’s 
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College in 1883. His books include Studies 
in Naval History (1887), Defeat of the Spanish 
Armada (1894) and Nelson (^895). 

LAURENCIN, Marie, Id-ra-si (1885-1957), 
French artist, born in Paris. She exhibited 
in the Salon des independents in 1907. Best 
known for her portraits of women in misty 
pastel colours, she also illustrated many 
books with water-colours and . 

LAURENS, lo-rds, (1) Henri (1885-1954), 
French painter and sculptor, born in Pans, 
a leading exponent of three-dimensional 

Cubism. ^ . - 

(2) Jean Paul (1838-1921), French histori- 
cal painter, was born at Fourquevaux. A 
painter of scenes and subjects from church 
history, he was called the Benedictine. 

LAURENT, Auguste (1807-53), French chem- 
ist, born at La Folie, Haute Marne, spent 
most of his life in poverty and died of tuber- 
culosis. After eight years as professor in 
Bordeaux he went to Paris to work with 
Gerhardt (q.v.). Ignored by his fellow- 
scientists, he was forced by financial difficul- 
ties to become assayer at the Mint. He 
propounded the nucleus theory of organic 
radicals, discovered anthracine, worked on 
the classification of organic conipounds and 
gave his name to ‘ Laurent’s Acid ’. His very 
valuable Methode de chimie was published 
posthumously in 1854. 

LAURIER, Sir Wilfrid (1841-1919), Canadian 
statesman, born at St Lin, Quebec, shone at 
the Canadian bar and in 1877 was miriister 
of inland revenue in the Liberal ministry. 
In 1891 he became leader of the Liberal party 
and prime minister in 1896. He was the 
first French-Canadian and also the first 
Roman Catholic to be premier of Canada. 
In 1911 his government was defeated on the 
question of commercial reciprocity with the 
United States, but he remained Liberal 
leader. Though he had a strong feeling for 
Empire, Laurier was a firm supporter of 
self-government for Canada. During World 
War I his party was divided on the con- 
scription question, Laurier being against 
conscription though entirely in agreement 
with Canada’s entering the war. In his home 
policy he was an advocate of free trade, 
passed many reforms to benefit the working 
classes and helped to plan a transcontinental 
railway, the Grand Trunk. See O. D. 
Skelton, Life and Letters of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier (2 vols. 1921). 

LAURISTON, Alexandre Jacques Bernard 
Law, Marquis de, lo-rees-to (1768-1828), 
French soldier, born at Pondicherry, was a 
grand-nephew of John Law (q.v.), the 
financier. He was Napoleon’s comrade at 
the Artillery School, filled diplomatic 
appointments at Copenhagen and London, 
held high commands at Wagram (1809) 
and in the retreat from Moscow (1812), 
fought at Bautzen (1813) and Katzbach, and 
was taken prisoner at Leipzig. Already 
ennobled, he was made a peer by Louis XVIII, 
became marquis in 1817 and marshal in 
1821. 

LAUZUN, Antonin Nompar de Caumqnt, 
Due de, lo-z& (1633-1723), Gascon soldier, 
who in 1688 conducted Mary of Modena on 
her flight from London to Paris. Ho was 
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imprisoned by Louis XIV for his affair with 
Mme de Monlpensier, whom he may have 
wed secretly. See Lives by Due de la Fnrrp 
(1913) and M. F. Sandars (1908), and 
V. Sackville-West, Daughter of France ( 1959 ) 
Armand Louis de Gontaut, Due de Birori 
(q.v.), also bore the title of Due de Lauzun 
LAVAL, (1) Carl Gustaf Patrik de (1845-1913) 
Swedish engineer, born at Orsa, invented a 
steam turbine and a centrifugal cream 
separator. He died at Stockholm. 

(2) Pierre (1883-1945), French politician 
born at Chateldon (Puy-de-D6me), became 
an advocate, deputy (1914), senator (1926) 
premier (1931-32, 1935-36). From Socialism 
he moved to the Right, and in the Vichv 
government was Petain’s deputy (1940), rival 
and prime minister (1942-44), when he 
openly collaborated with the Germans 
Fleeing after the liberation, from France to 
Germany and Spain, he was brought back, 
condemned to death as a collaborationist 
and executed in 1945. See study by Thomson 
(1951). 

LAVALETTE, Antoine Marie Cliamaas 
Comte de (1769-1830), French politician and 
Napoleonic general, who served in the Alps, 
was aide-de-camp to Napoleon and after the 
war, French minister to Saxony, post-master 
general and a councillor of state. After the 
second Bourbon restoration (1815) he was 
condemned to death, but escaped by changing 
clothes with his wife, a niece of the Empress 
Josephine. 

LA VALLIERE, Louise Fran^oise de Labaunie 
Leblanc, Diichcsse de, la val-yayr (1644- 
1710), born at Tours, was brought to court by 
her mother, became Louis XIV’s mistress in 
1661 and boro him four children. When 
Madame de Montespan superseded her she 
retired to a Carmelite nunnery in Paris 
(1674). Reflexions sur la Misericorde de Dieu 
par line dame pdnitente (1680) is attributed to 
her. See her Letters; Lives by Lair (trans. 
1908), Trouncer (1936), and J. Sanders, The 
Devoted Mistress (1959). 
LAVAL-MONTMORENCY, Frangois Xavier, 
-md-md-rci-see (1622-1708), French mission- 
ary, was sent as Vicar Apostolic to Quebec in 
1659. Laval University was named after him. 
LAVATER, Johann Kaspar (1741-1801), 
Swiss physiognomist, theologian and poet, 
born at Zurich, in 1769 received Protestant 
orders. He made himself known by a 
volume of poems, Schweizerlieder (1767). 
His Aussichten in die Ewigkeit (1768-78) is 
characterized by religious enthusiasm and 
mysticism. He attempted to elevate physiog- 
nomy into a science in his Rhysiognomische 
Fragmente (1775-78; trans, by Holcroft 
1793). Whilst tending the wounded at the 
capture of Zurich by Massena (September 
1799) he received a wound, of which he later 
died, 

LAVELEYE, Emile Louis Victor de, lavday 
(1822-92), Belgian economist, born at 
Bruges, in 1864 became professor of Political 
Economy at Liege. Flis works include De la 
propriitd {IZIA; trans. 1878); Le Socialisme 
contemporain il88i ; trans. 1885); Elements 
econo mie politique (1882); &c. He was 
made a baron just before his death. See Life 
by Count Goblet d’Alviclla (1894). 
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LAVER, James (1899- ), English writer 

and art critic, born in Liverpool, in 1921 was 
awarded the Newdigate prize for verse at 
Oxford, and later books of verse include His 
Last Sebastian (1922) and Ladies'' Mistakes 
(1933). In 1922 he was appointed an 
assistant keeper at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum and in 1927 a keeper. He has 
written several books of art criticism, e.g. 
French Painting and the 19th century (1937) 
and Fragoftarcl (1956), and has made a 
substantial contribution to the history of 
English costume with such books as Taste 
and Fashion (1937), Fashions and Fashion 
Plates (1943), ChildreiPs Costume in the 19th 
Century (1951), See. 

LAVERAN, Charles Louis Alphonse, lav-rd 
(1845-1922), French physician and parasito- 
logist, born and educated at Paris, became 
professor of Military Medicine and jEpidemic 
Diseases at the military college of Val de 
Grace (1874-78) and again (1884-94). He 
studied malaria in Algeria (1878-83), 
discovering in 1880 the blood parasite which 
caused the disease. He also did important 
work on other diseases including sleeping- 
sickness and kala-azar. From 1896 until his 
death he was at the Pasteur Institute at Paris. 
In 1907 he was awarded the Nobel prize for 
physiology and medicine. 

LA VERY, Sir John (1856-1941), Irish painter, 
born at Belfast, studied in Glasgow, London 
and Paris. He was a portrait painter of the 
Glasgow school and his work enjoyed great 
popularity, especially his paintings of women. 
Elected R.S.A. in 1896, R.A. in 1921, he was 
knighted in 1918. He wrote a lively auto- 
biography, The Life of a Painter (1940). See 
W. Shaw-Sparrow, John Lavery and his Work 
(1912). 

LAVIGERIE, Charles Martial Allemand, 
Cardinal, la-veezh-ree (1825-92), born at 
Bayonne, in 1863 became Bishop of Nancy, 
in 1867 Archbishop of Algiers. He became 
well-known for his missionary work in Africa 
and he founded the order of the White 
Fathers. See Clarke’s Cardinal Lavigerie and 
the African Slave-trade (1890), and French 
Lives by Preville (1894) and Lavigerie (1896). 
LAVISSE, Ernest, la-vees (1842-1922), French 
historian, born at Nouvion-en-Thierache, 
Aisne. He taught history to the son of 
Napoleon III and was professor of History at 
the Sorbonne, where he changed completely 
the teaching methods. In 1892 he was 
elected to the Academy, edited the Revue de 
Paris (1894) and became director of the 
Ecole normale superieure (1902-20). He 
wrote works on Prussian history after visiting 
Germany, but is perhaps best known for the 
immense history which he published in 
collaboration with Rambaud, Histoiregindrale 
dll IVe slide d nos jours (1893-1900). Then 
came Histoire de France depuis les origines 
jiisqud la Revolution (9 vols. 1903-11) and 
Histoire contemporaine (10 vols. completed 
1922). 

LAVOISIER, Antoine Laurent, la-vwaz-yay 
(1743-94), French chemist, born at Paris. 
To obtain means for his investigations, lie 
accepted in 1768 the office of farmer-general 
of taxes and in that year was also made an 
Academician. As director of the government 

25 


powder-mills, he (1775) greatly improved 
gunpowder, its supply and manufacture, 
and successfully applied chemistry to 
agriculture. Regarded as the founder of 
niodern chemistry, he discovered oxygen, by 
rightly interpreting Priestley’s facts, its 
importance in respiration, combustion and 
as^ a compound with metals. His Trade 
elementaire de chimie (1789) w'as a master- 
piece. Politically Liberal, he saw the great 
necessity for reform in France but was 
against revolutionary methods. But despite 
a lifetime of work for the state, inquiring into 
the problems of taxation, which he helped to 
reform, hospitals and prisons, he was 
guillotined as a farmer of taxes. See Lives by 
Grimaux (1888), Berthelot (1890), Cochrane 
(1931) and McKie (1952). 

LA VOISIN, vwa-zt (7-1680), French 
poisoner, whose real name was Catherine 
Monvoison. She amassed riches by con- 
cocting potions and selling them to the ladies 
at the court of Louis XIV. When the poison 
plots were discovered in 1679 involving such 
well-known figures as the Duchess Mancini 
and Mme de Montespan, La Voisin was 
found to be responsible after an examination 
by a secret tribunal. She was burned in 
1680. 

LAW, (1) Andrew Bonar (1858-1923), British 
statesman, born in New Brunswick, was an 
iron-merchant in Glasgow. Unionist M.P. 
from 1900, in 1911 he succeeded Balfour as 
Unionist leader in the House of Commons, 
was colonial secretary in 1915-16, then a 
member of the War Cabinet, chancellor of 
the exchequer (1916-18), lord privy seal 
(1919), and from 1916 leader of the House 
of Commons. He retired in March 1921, 
but despite ill-health was premier October 
1922 to May 1923. 

(2) Edward. See Ellenborough. 

(3) John (1671-1729), Scottish financier, 
born at Edinburgh, son of a goldsmith and 
banker, who was proprietor of the estate of 
Lauriston. In 1694 he had to flee from 
London for having killed ‘ Beau * Wilson in 
a duel. At Amsterdam he made a study of 
the credit operations of the bank. In 1700 
he returned to Edinburgh, a zealous advocate 
of a paper currency; but his proposals to 
the Scottish parliament on this subject were 
unfavourably received. Back on the Con- 
tinent, he won and lost vast sums in gambling 
and speculation, but at last settling in Paris, 
he and his brother William (1675-1752) set 
up in 1716 a private bank. This prospered 
so that the Regent Orleans adopted in 1718 
Law’s plan of a national bank- In 1719 Law 
originated a joint-stock company for reclaim- 
ing and settling lands in the Mississippi valley, 
called the Mississippi scheme^ and next year 
he was made comptroller-general of finances. 
When the bubble burst he became an object 
of popular hatred, quitted France, and spent 
four years in England. He finally settled in 
Venice, where he died poor and forgotten. 
See Lives by Levasseur (1854), Alexi (Berlin 
1885), Wiston-Glynn (1908), Oudard (1927), 
H. M. Hyde (1948). 

(4) William (1686-1761), Enghsh divine, 
born at Kingseliffe, Northamptonshire, son 
of a grocer, entered Emmanuel College, 
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Cambridge in 1705, and became a fellow in 
1711. He was unable to subscribe the oath 
of allegiance to George I, and forfeited his 
fellowship. About 1727 he became tutor 
to the father of Edward Gibbon, and for ten 
years was ‘ the much-honoured friend and 
spiritual director of the whole family The 
elder Gibbon died in 1737, and three years 
later Law retired to Kingscliffe, and was 
joined by his disciples, Miss Hester Gibbon, 
sister of his pupil, and Mrs Hutcheson. The 
two ladies had a united income of about 
£3000 a year, and most of this they spent m 
works of charity. About 1733 Law had 
begun to study Jacob Boehme, and most of 
his later books are expositions of his mystic- 
ism. Law won his first triumphs against 
Bishop Hoadly in the famous Bangorian 
controversy with his Three Letters {1717). 
His Remarks on Mandeville' s Fable of the Bees 
(1723) is a masterpiece of caustic wit and 
vigorous English. Only less admirable is the 
Case of Reason (1732), in answer to Tindal 
the Deist. But his most famous work 
remains the Serious Call to a Devout and 
Holy Life (1729), which profoundly influenced 
Dr Jolinson and the Wesleys. See Walton’s 
Notes and Materials for a Complete Biography 
(1854), Overton’s William Law, Nonjuror and 
Mystic (1881), and books by A. Whyte 
(1892), S. Hobhouse (1927) and Talon (1948). 
LAWES, (1) Henry (1596-1662), English 
composer, born at Dinton, Wiltshire, set 
Milton’s Comas to music and also the verses 
of Herrick. Highly regarded by Milton, who 
sang his praises in a sonnet, his adaptation 
of music to verse and rhythm was masterly. 
His half-brother, William (d. 1645), was also 
a composer, one of Charles I’s court music- 
ians; he was killed at Chester during the 
Civil War. See Life by Lefkowitz (1960). 

(2) Sir John Bennet (1814-1900), English 
agriculturist, born at Rothamsted, St Albans, 
carried out a long series of experiments with 
plants and then with crops on his estate there 
and from these grew the artificial fertilizer 
industry. For the manufacture of his super- 
phosphates he set up a factory at Deptford 
Creek in 1842. Even more important than 
this commercial enterprise were his purely 
scientific researches into agriculture. With 
him, aided by his partner J. H. Gilbert (q.v.), 
agriculture became a science and the Rotham- 
sted Experimental Station which he founded 
in 1843, now controlled largely by the 
government, has become famous throughout 
the world. Elected F.R.S. in 1 854 he received 
with Gilbert the gold medal of the Society 
in 1867. 

LAWLER, Ray (1911- ), Australian play- 
wright, born in Melbourne, was a factory- 
hand at the age of thirteen but soon gravitated 
to the stage. His Summer of the Seventeenth 
Doll, a play of the ‘ outback with its down- 
to-earth realism and with Lawler himself in a 
leading^ role, brought him fame outside 
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LAW^NCE, St (martyred c. a.d. 258), said 
to have been bom at Huesca in Spain, 
became a deacon at Rome. In the persecu- 
tion of Valerian he was condemned to be 
broiled on a gridiron. 

LAWRENCE, (1) David Herbert (1885-1930), 


English poet and novelist, born in Eastwood 
Notts, the son of a miner. With tuberculoiK 
tendencies, of which he eventually died hi 
became, through his mother’s devotion a 
schoolmaster and began to write, encouraeed 
by the notice taken of his work by Ford 
Madox Hueffer and Edward Garnett Tn 
1911, after the success of his first novel The 
White Peacock, he decided to live by writin*^ 
He travelled in Germany, Austria and Itnfv 
during 1912 and 1913, and in 1914, after he? 
divorce from Professor Ernest Weeklev 
married Frieda von Richthofen, a cousin of 
the German air ace, Baron von Richthnfpn 
(q.y.). ^They returned to England at the 
u I atmosphere 


outbreak of war and lived 
of suspicion and persecution in a cottage in 
Cornwall In 1915 he published The Rainbow 
and was horrified to find himself prosecuted 
for obscenity. He left England in 1919 and 
after three years’ residence in Florence the 
Abruzzi, Capri and Taormina, left’ for 
America, settling in Mexico until the progress 
of his disease drove him in 1921 back to Italy 
where his last years were spent. His sensitive 
spirit was again shocked by his further 
prosecutions for obscenity over the publica- 
tion in Florence of Lady Chatterlefs Lover 
m 1928 and over an exhibition of his paintin^^s 
iri London the same year. Opinion is stUl 
divided over Lawrence’s worth as a writer- 
but there can be no doubt about his effect on 
the younger intellectuals of his period. He 
challenged them by his attempt to interpret 
human -emotion on a deeper level of con- 
sciousness than that handled by his contem- 
poraries. This provoked either sharp criti- 
cism or an almost idolatrous respect. Now 
that his strong but ambiguous personality is 
removed, it is possible to agree with T. S. 
Eliot, who said that he was ‘a writes who 
had to write often badly in order to ^ite 
sometimes well’, and with E. M. Forster, 
who called him ‘the greatest imaginative 
novelist of our generation’. His descriptive 
passages are sometimes superb, but he had 
little humour, and this occasionally produced 
unintentionally comic effects. His burning 
idealism — and it is entirely wrong to imagine 
that Lawrence was ever deliberately erotic- 
glows through all his work. His finest 
writing occurs in his poems, where ail but 
essentials have been pared away; but the 
larger proportion of his novels have an 
enduring strength. These include Sons and 
Lovers (1913), Aarotds Rod (1922), Kangaroo 
(1923) and The Plumed Serpent (1926), His 
collected poems were published in 1928. 
See J. Middleton Murry, Son of Woman 
(1931), R. Aldington, Portrait of a Genius, 
But . . . (1950) and studies by F. R. Leavis 
(1955) and R. Rees (1958). 

(2) Ernest Orlando (1901-58), American 
physicist, born at Canton, South Dakota, 
studied there, at Minnesota and at Yale, 
became assistant professor at Berkeley, 
California, in 1927, where in 1936 he was 
appointed director of the radiation laboratory 
having constructed the first cyclotron for the 
production of artificial radioactivity, funda- 
mental to the development of the atomic 
bomb. He was awarded the Hughes Medal 
of the Royal Society (1937), the Comstock 
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Prize (1937), the Nobel prize (1939) and 
became an officer of the Legion d’Honncur in 
1948. 

(3) Geoffrey, 1st Baron Oaksey (1880- ) 

English lawyer, a son of Lord. Trevethin, 
lord chief justice of England, graduated at 
Oxford and was called to the bar in 1906. 
He became a judge of the high court of 
justice (King’s Bench Division) in 1932, a 
lord justice of appeal in 1944 and was a 
lord of appeal in ordinary between 1947 
and 1957. He was president of the Inter- 
national Tribunal for the trial of war crimi- 
nals at Nuremberg in 1945 and was distin- 
guished for his fair and impartial conduct of 
the proceedings. 

(4) Sir Henry Montgomery (1806-57), 
British soldier and administrator, born at 
Matara, Ceylon, was educated at Derry, 
Bristol and Addiscombe, and in 1823 joined 
the Bengal Artillery. He took part m the 
first Burmese war (1828), in the first Afghan 
war (1838), and in the Sikh wars (1845 and 
1848). In 1856 he pointed out the danger of 
reducing the British army, and the latent 
germs of rebellion. In 1857 he was appointed 
to Lucknow, and did all he could to restore 
contentment there, but the mutiny broke out 
in May. It was owing to his foresight that 
it was made possible for a thousand Euro- 
peans and eight hundred Indians to defend 
the Residency for nearly four months against 
7000 rebels. He was injured by a shell, and 
died two days afterwards. ‘ Here lies Henry 
Lawrence, who tried to do his duty is his 
self-chosen epitaph. See Lives by Edwardes 
and Merivale (1872-73), Innes (1898), 
Morison (1934). 

(5) John Laird Mair, 1st Baron (1811-79), 
British adpiinistrator, brother of (4), was 
born at Richmond, Yorkshire. In 1827 he 
obtained a presentation to Haileybury 
College. His first years in the Indian civil 
service were spent at Delhi. Successively 
commissioner and lieutenant-governor of the 
Punjab, he used every effort to curb the 
oppression of the people by their chiefs, 
devised a system of land tenure, and devoted 
his whple energy to restoring peace and 
prosperity. The once restless Sikhs had 
become so attached to his rule that Lawrence 
was enabled to disarm the mutineers in the 
Punjab, to raise an army of 59,000 men, and 
to capture Delhi from the rebels after a siege 
of over three months. In 1863 he succeeded 
Lord Elgin as governor-general of India. 
He did not believe in British interference in 
Asia beyond the frontier of India, and was 
especially opposed to intriguing in Afghanis- 
tan. Created Baron Lawrence on his return 
home in 1869, he was chairman of the London 
School-board 1870—73. He devoted the 
Iasi days of his life in parliament (1878) to an 
exposure of the policy which led up to the 
disastrous Afghan war. See Lives by 
Boswprth Smith (1883), Sir Richard Temple 
(1889) and Sir Charles Aitchison (1892) and 
study by Pal (1952). 

(6) Sir Thomas (1769-1830), English 
painter, son of a Bristol innkeeper, was 
famed as a child for his portraits. At twelve 
he had his studio at Bath, at eighteen he 
entered as a student of the Royal Academy, 
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having a year before given up crayons for oils. 
His full-length portrait of Queen Charlotte 
now in the National Gallery, which he painted 
at the age of twenty, was remarkable for its 
maturity and is one of his best works. In 
1791 he was elected A. R. A., and in 1794 R A 
appointed limner to the king, in 
- knighted by the Prince Regent, and 

in 1820 succeeded West as P.R.A. He died 
in London, and was buried in St Paul’s 
Lawrence was the favourite portrait-painter 
of his time, and had an immense practice, 
but many of his paintings are now deemed 
over-facile, lacking in dignity, and his 
colouring blatant. He was perhaps most 
sincere in his fine portraits of Frederick 
William III of Prussia and Archduke Charles 
of Austria. See Life by Goldring (1951) 

(7) Thomas Edward (1888-1935), British 
soldier, was a junior member of the British 
Museum archaeological team at Carchemish 
on the Euphrates, and thus made his first 
intimate acquaintance with the desert 
dwellers. With the war of 1914-18 his ability 
to penetrate the ‘ closed shop ’ of nomadic 
tribal life enabled him to reanimate the 
wilting Arab revolt against the Turk. Operat- 
ing in command of the Emir FeisaPs levies, 
his co-operation with General Allenby’s 
triumphal advance demonstrated his out- 
standing abilities as a partisan leader. As a 
delegate to the Peace Conference and, later, 
as adviser on Arab affairs to the Colonial 
Office, his inability to secure all he had set 
out to achieve for the Arab cause he had 
espoused led to his withdrawal from what he 
termed ‘ the shallow grave of public duty 
and to his obscure but valuable service’ 
imder the name of Aircraftsman Shaw, in 
the R.A.F. He was killed in a motor-cycling 
accident in May 1935. Publications: The 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom (for private circu- 
lation, 1926), Revolt in the Desert (1927), 
Crusader Casiles (1936)^ Oriental Assembly 
(ed. A. W. Lawrence, 1929) and The Mint 
(1955). See Lives by R. Graves (1927), 
Lowell Thomas (1958) and R, Aldington 

LAWSON, (1) Cecil Gordon (1851-82), Eng- 
lish landscape-painter, was born at Welling- 
ton, Shropshire, but brought up in London. 
He exhibited at the Academy in 1870, but 
remained obscure, many of his pictures being 
rejected, till 1878, when his Ministers Garden 
at the Grosvenor made him famous. The 
short remainder of his life was a brilliant 
success. See Memoir by Gosse (1883). 

(2) Henry Hertzberg (1867-1922), Austra- 
lian writer, born in New South Wales of 
Scandinavian ancestry, published short 
stories and narrative verse of the Australian 
scene, collected in Short Stories in Prose and 
Verse (1894), While the Billy Boils (1896), 
Over the Sliprails (1900), &c. 

LAXNESS, Haldor Kiljan, lahks'- (1902- ), 
Icelandic writer, bom in Reykjavik, travelled 
in Europe and America after the first World 
War and became a Catholic. A Christian 
communism is a favourite theme in his works, 
which include Salka Valka (1934), a story of 
Icelandic fishing folk, the epic Sjalfstaet folk 
(1934-35), Islands Klukkan (1943), which 
describes 18th-century Iceland under Danish 
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rule, Gerpla (1952), See. A master of the 
narrative, he rejuvenated his native tongue 
and was awarded the Nobei prize in 1955. 
LAYAMON (fl. early 13th cent.), English 
priest at Emley (now Areley), on the Severn 
near Bewdley. He produced an amplified 
imitation of Wace’s Brut d' Angleterre, 
important in the history of English versi- 
fication as the first poem written in Middle 
English, See Madden’s edition (1847); 
Layamon' s Brut Selections, ed. Hall (1924); 
E. K. Chambers’s Arthur of Btitain (1927). 
LA YARD, Sir Austin Henry (1817-94), 
English archaeologist and politician, was 
born in Pans, a son of a dean of Bristol, and 
passed his boyhood in Italy. Travelling 
along the Tigris on his way to Ceylon in 1 840, 
he was struck with the ruins of Nimrud, the 
supposed site of Nineveh. In 1845-47 he 
carried on excavations there, finding the 
remains of four palaces. He published 
Nineveh and its Remains (1848), Monuments of 
Nineveh (1850), &c. He was presented with 
the freedom of the city of London, was made 
D.C.L. by Oxford, and was lord rector of 
Aberdeen University 1855-56. He was M.P. 
for Aylesbury 1852-57, for Southwark 
1860-69, foreign under-secretary 1861-66, 
chief commissioner of Works 1868-69. 
In 1869 he went as British ambassador to 
Spain, in 1877 to Constantinople (where he 
showed strong philo-Turkish sympathies), 
being made G.C.B. in 1878. See his Early 
Adventures (1878) and his Autobiography and 
Letters (ed. Bruce, 1903). 

LAZARUS, Emma (1849-87), a New York 
Jewess who from 1866 published five striking 
volumes of poems and translations. See her 
Poems (2 vols. 1888). 

LEACOCK, Stephen Butler (1869-1944), 
Canadian economist and humorist, educated 
at the University of Toronto, became first 
a teacher, later a lecturer at McGill University 
and in 1908 head of the Economics depart- 
ment there. He wrote several books on his 
subject, inclxidmg Elements of Political Science 
(1906), Practical Political Economy (1910) 
and The Economic Prosperity of the British 
Empire (1931). It is, however, as a humorist 
that he became widely known. Among his 
popular short stories, essays and parodies are 
Literary Lapses (1910), Nonsense Novels 
(1911), Sunshine Sketches of a Little Town 
(1912), Behind the Beyond (1913), Moonbeams 
from the Larger Lunacy (1915), Winsome 
Winnie (1920) and The Garden of Folly (1924). 
He wrote also biographies of Mark Twain 
(1932) and Charles Dickens (1933). The Boy 
I Left Behind Me, an autobiography, appeared 
in 1946. See P. McArthur, Stephen Leacock 
(1923). 

LEADE, Jane, nie Ward. See Boehme. 
LEAKE, William Martin (1777-1860), English 
topographer of Greece and antiquarian, born 
in London. In the army from 1794, he 
served in Turkey and other parts of the 
Levant He helped in the survey of the valley 
of the Nile and retired from the army with 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel in 1823. He 
wrote learned works on Greece and Greek 
antiquities, including Topography of Athens 
(1821) and Numismata Hellenica (1854). 
See Memoir by Marsden (1864). 


LEAR, Edward (1812-88), English artist and 
author, born in London, had a passion for 
painting, and was sent by the Earl of Derbv 
to Italy and Greece, where he painted manv 
landscapes. He exhibited at the Rov/i 
Academy from 1850 to 1873. His later vSrs 
were spent m Italy, and he died at San Remo 
Lear is less known by his paintings than bv 
his illustrated books of travels — Af 
Rome (1842) Illustrated Excursions in Itall 
(1846), Journal in Greece and Albania (1851) 
Journal in Calabria (1852) and In Cotsirv) 
(1869). But it is by his Book of NonseZ 
(1846), written for the Earl of Svs 
grandchildren, that he is now remembered 
Nonsense Songs, Stones and Botany followed 
in 1870, More Nonsense Rhymes in 1871 
Laughable Lyrics in 1876. See Life bv a’ 
Davidson (1938). ^ 

LEARMONT. See Thomas the Rhymer 
LEA VIS, Frank Raymond (1895- ) pne 

lish critic, from 1936 fellow of Downing 
College, Cambridge, fought against mere 
literary dilettantism in the literary quarterly 
Scrutiny (1932-53), which ho edited, as wc^i 
as in New Bearings in English Poetrv (193'>) 
His sociological study. Culture aiuf Envron- 
ment (1933; with D. Thomson), deploring 
their separation in modern times and stressing 
the importance of inculcating critical stan- 
dards in the young, has become a classic 
Other works include a study of D. H Law- 
rence (1955). 

LEBEDEV, Petr Nikolajevich (1866-1 9 P) 
Russian physicist, born in Moscow, studied 
at Strasbourg under Kundt and became 
professor of Physics at Moscow (1912). He 
proved that light exerts a pressure on bodies 
and investigated the earth’s magnetism 
LEBRUN, Albert, lc-br& (1871-1950), French 
statesman, was born at Mcrcy-le-Haut 
(Meurthe-et-Moselle), studied mining engi- 
neering, became a deputy (Left Republican) 
in 1900, was minister for the colonies 1911-14, 
for blockade and liberated regions 1917-19’ 
senator 1920, and president of the Senate 
1931. The last president of the Third 
Republic, he surrendered his powers to 
Pelain in 1940, and went into retirement 
from which he did not re-emerge, although 
consulted by General do Gaulle in 1944. His 
health was aflfccted by a period of internment 
after arrest by the Gestapo in 1943. 

LE BRUN, (1) Charles (1619-90), French 
historical painter, born in Paris, studied four 
years in Rome, and for nearly forty years 
(1647-83) exercised a despotic influence over 
French art and artists, being usually con- 
sidered the founder of the French school of 
painting. He helped to found the Academy 
of Painting and Sculpture in 1648 and was 
the first director of the Gobelins tapestry 
works (1662). From 1668 to 1683 he was 
employed by Louis Xiy in the decoration 
of the Palace of Versailles; but resenting 
supersession, he sickened and died. See 
works by Genevay (1885), Jouin (1889) and 
Marcel (1909)., 

(2) Marie Elisabeth Louise (1755-1842), 
French painter, born in Paris, a daughter of 
one Vig6e, a painter, in 1776 married J. B. P. 
Le Brun, picture-dealer and grand-nephew 
of Charles Le Brun. Her great beauty and 
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the charm of her painting speedily made her 
work fashionable. Her portrait of Marie 
Antoinette (1779) led to a lasting friendship 
with the queen and she painted numerous 
portraits of the royal family. She left Paris 
for Italy at the outbreak of the Revolution, 
and after a species of triumphal progress 
through Europe, arrived in London in 1802. 
There she painted portraits of the Prince of 
Wales, Lord Byron, &c. In 1805 she 
returned to Paris. See her Souvenirs (1837; 
trans. 1904), Memoirs (1926) and a study by 
Helm (1915). 

LE CARON, Major Henri, ka~rd (1840-94), 
assumed name of Thomas Beach, of Col- 
chester, whose spying on Irish-Amcrican 
Fenians is described in his Twenty-five Years 
in the Secret Service (1892). 

LE CHATELTER. See Chatelier. 

LECKY, William Edward Hartpole (1838- 
1903), Irish historian and philosopher, born 
near Dublin, graduated B.A. in 1859 at 
Trinity College. In 1861 he published 
anonymously The Leaders of Public Opinion 
in Ireland, four brilliant essays on Swift, 
Flood, Grattan and O’Connell. One of the 
greatest and most unbiased of British his- 
torians, his later works were Rationalism in 
Europe (1865), History of European Morals 
(1869), History of England in the 18 th Century 
(1878-90) and Democracy and Liberty (1896). 
A decided Unionist but having a real sym- 
pathy with Irish problems, he became M.P. 
for Dublin University in 1895, a privy 
councillor in 1897 and O.M. (1902). Sec 
Life by his wife (1909), and A Victorian 
Historian (Private letters of W. E. H. Lecky 
1859-78), ed. H. M. Hyde (1947). 

LECLAIR, Jean Marie (1697-1764), French 
composer and violinist, wrote many fine 
sonatas for the instrument, also the opera 
Scrlla et Glands (1746). 

LECLANCHE, Georges, Ie-kIa-shay{\Z39-n), 
French chemist, born in Paris, remembered 
for the galvanic cell invented by him and 
given his name. 

LE CLERC, Jean, le-kler, or Johannes 
Clericus (1657-1736), Swiss Reformed theo- 
logian, born at Geneva, became in 1684 
professor of Philosophy in the Remonstrant 
seminary at Amsterdam. His works number 
over seventy, and revealed what were then 
startling opinions on the authorship of the 
Pentateuch and on inspiration generally. 
His Bible commentaries were completed in 
1731. Serial publications were BibliotMque 
iiniverselle et historique (25 vols. 1686-93), 
Bibliotheqiie choisie (28 vols. 1703-13), and 
Bibliotheque ancienne et moderne (29 vols. 
1714-26). 

LECLUSE, Charles de, lay-kliiz (1525-1609), 
the botanist ‘ Clusius was born at Arras, 
travelled in Spain, England, Hungary, &c., 
and from 1593 was a professor at Leyden. 
LECOCQ, Alexandre Charles (1832-1918), 
French composer of comic operas, was born 
at Paris. His many Olfenbachian operettas 
include Le Docteur Miracle (1857), La Fille 
de Madame Angot (1872), Girofld-Girofla 
(1874) and L'Egyptienne (1890). 

LECONTE DE' LISLE, Charles Marie, 
le-kdt de leel (1818-94), French poet, was 
born in Reunion, and after some years of 


travel settled to a literary life in Paris. He 
exercised a profound influence on all the 
younger poets, headed the school called 
Parnassians, and succeeded to Victor Hugo’s 
cn3.ir 3.t the Acsclemy in 1886. His cnrly 
poems appeared as Poesies completes (1858). 
Other volumes are Poemes barbares (1862) 
Poemes tragiques (1884); and he trans- 
lated many classics. His verse is marked by 
regularity and faultlessness of form. See 
monographs, Dornis (1895), Leblond (1906) 
Flottes (1939) and A. Fairlie, Leconte de 
JAsle s Poems on the Barbarian Races (1947). 
LE CORBUSIER. See Corbusier. 
LECOUVREUR, Adrienne, le-koov-rcer 
0692-1730), French actress, born near 
Chalons, made her debut at the Comedie 
Frangaise in 1717, and soon became famous 
for her acting, her fascinations, and her 
admirers, amongst whom were Marshal 
Saxe, Voltaire and Lord Peterborough. Her 
death was by some ascribed to poisoning by a 
rival, the Duchesse de Bouillon. This is the 
plot of the play by Scribe and Legouve. See 
Monval’s Lettres d" Adrienne Lecouvreiir 
(1892), and study by Rivollet (1925). 
LEDRU-ROLLIN, Alexandre Auguste, -It 
(1807-74), French politician, was born at 
Fontenay. Admitted to the bar in 1830, 
he made a name as defender of Republicans 
and as a democratic agitator. In 1841 
he was elected deputy for Le Mans, and 
visited Ireland during O’Conneirs agitation. 
His Appel aiix travailleiirs (1846) declared 
universal suffrage the panacea for the miseries 
of the working-classes. At the Revolution 
of 1848 he became minister of the interior in 
the Provisional Government, and in May was 
elected one of the interim government. But 
he gave offence by his arbitrary conduct, and 
resigned June 28. As candidate for the 
presidency against Louis Napoleon he was 
beaten and an unsuccessful attempt to 
provoke an insurrection in June 1849 drove 
him to England. He was amnestied in 1870, 
and after his return was elected to the 
Assembly. See his Discours politiqiies et ecrits 
divers appeared in 1879. See Caiman’s 
Ledrii-Rollin and the Second French Republic 
(1922). 

LEE, (1) Ann (1736-84), English mystic, the 
illiterate daughter of a Manchester black- 
smith, married in 1762 Abraham Stanley, also 
a blacksmith. Imprisoned in 1770 for street- 
preaching, she emigrated to America in 1774, 
and in 1776 founded at Niskayuna, 7 miles 
north-west of Albany, N.Y., the parent 
Shaker settlement. See The Shakers, by 
F. W. Evans (N.Y. 1859), and short Life by 
Axon (1876). 

(2) Charles (1731—82), a cantankerous 
general in the American War of Indepen- 
dence, was born in Cheshire, and had served 
seventeen years as a British officer in America. 
Juniuses Letters have been ascribed to him. 

(3) Harriet (1757-1851), English novelist, 
born in London, wrote with her sister The 
Canterbury Tales, one of which was drama- 
tized by Byron and called Werner, or. The 
Inheritance. 

(4) James Paris (1831-1904), American 
inventor, bom at Hawick, Scotland. He 
emigrated with his parents to Canada, later 
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going from Ontario to Hartford, Connecticut. 
The Lee-Enfield and Lee-Metford rifles are 
based in part on his designs- See Metford, 
W. E. 

(5) Nathaniel (1649-92), English dramatist, 
from Westminster passed to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, failed as an actor through 
nervousness (1672), produced nine or ten 
tragedies between 1675 and 1682, spent five 
years in Bedlam (1684-89). His best play is 
The Rival Queens (1677). He wrote with 
Dryden two plays, Oedipus and The Duke of 
Guise. See R. G. Hann, Otway and Lee 
(1931). 

(6) Richard Henry. See Lee, Robert 
Edward. 

(7) Robert, D.D. (1804-68), Scots divine, 
was born at Tweedmouth, and educated at 
Berwick (where he was also for a time a boat- 
builder) and St Andrews. In 3843 he became 
minister at Old Greyfriars, Edinburgh, and in 
1846 he was appointed professor of Biblical 
Criticism in Edinburgh University and a 
Queen’s chaplain. In 1857 he began his re- 
form of the Presbyterian church-service. He 
restored the reading of prayers, kneeling at 
prayer and standing during the singing and in 
1863 he introduced a harmonium, in 1865 an 
organ, into his church. These ‘ innovations ’ 
brought down upon him bitter attacks. His 
works include a Handbook of Devotion (1845), 
Prayers for Public Worship (1857), The B'amily 
and its Duties (1863), and The Reform of 
the Church (1864). See Life by R. H. Story 
(1870). 

(8) Robert Edward (1807-70), American 
soldier, was fifth in descent from Richard Lee 
of Shropshire, who emigrated to Virginia in 
the reign of Charles I, received large grants 
of land between the Potomac and Rappa- 
hannock rivers, and built the original 
Stratford House. In the later house, erected 
by his grandson, Thomas Lee, were born the 
distinguished brothers, Richard Henry (1732- 
1794), mover of the resolution in favour 
of American Independence and a signer of 
the Declaration; Francis Lighttbot (1734- 
1797), a signer of the Declaration; and 
Wiliiara (1737-95) and Arthur (1740-92), 
diplomatists. There also was born Robert 
Edward, the son of General Henry Lee. At 
eighteen he entered West Point, graduated 
second in his class in 1829, and received a 
commission in the engineers. In the Mexican 
war (1846) he was chief-engineer of the central 
army in Mexico, and at the storming of 
Chapultepec was severely wounded. In 
1852-55 he commanded the U.S. Military 
Academy, and greatly improved its efficiency. 
His next service was as a cavalry officer on 
the Texan border 1855-59. At the John 
Brown raid he was ordered to Harper’s Ferry 
to capture the insurgents. He was in com- 
mand in Texas in 1860, but was recalled to 
Washington in March 1861 when seven states 
had formed the Southern Confederacy 
Virginia seceded on April 17, and Colonel 
Lee, believing that his allegiance was due to 
his state, sent in his resignation. Within two 
days he was made commander-in-chief of the 
forces of Virginia. At Richmond he super- 
intended the defences of the city till the 
autumn, when he was sent to oppose General 
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Rosecrans in West Virginia. In the spring of 
1862 he was working at the coast defwicel of 
Georgia and South Carolina, but on Mcriei 
Ian’s advance was summoned to the car^t. ' 
General J._E Johnston, chief in com^ 
was wounaed at Seven Pines in Mav anri 
Lee was put in command of the army around 
Richmond. His masterly strategf the 
seven days’ battles around Richmon^d 
defeated McClellan’s purpose; his b?tTes 
and strategy in opposing General Pope hk 
invasion of Maryland and Pennsylvania ’and 
other achievements are cardinal to the history 
of the war. The increasing resources of the 
North and the decreasing resources of the 
South could only result in the final success of 
the former. On April 9, 1865, Lee surren- 
dered his army of 28,231 men to General 
Grant at Appomattox Courthouse, Virginia 
and the war was practically ended. After 
the close of the war he frankly accepted the 
result, and although deprived of his former 
Arlington on the Potomac, and 
the White House on the Pamunky, he declined 
otters of pecuniary aid, and accepted the 
presidency of what came to be called the 
Washington and Lee University at Lexington 
Virginia. He married in 1832 Mary 
Randolph Cuslis (1806-73). Their elde/t 
son, George Washington Custis Lee, resigned 
as first-lieutenant in the U.S. army in 
1861, was aide-de-camp to Jefferson Davis 
1861-63, major-general of a division in 1864 
and successor of his father as president of 
the Washington and Lee University. William 
Henry Fitzhugh Lee, second son, was major- 
general of Confederate cavalry, and was 
elected to congress. Captain Robert E. Lee 
of the Confederate cavalry was the third son. 

dispatches (1915); studies by Long 
^ oQo ’ ^ (1894) White (1897), Trent 

(1899), R E. Lee (1904), Page (1909), 
Maurice (1925), Freeman 
(1934), Burne (1939). 

(9) Samuel (1783-1852), English orientalist, 
born at Longnor, Shropshire, was the author 

and English Lexicon 

(1840). 

(10) Sir Sidney (1859—1926), English critic, 
trorn in London, became assistant-editor of 
the Dictionary of National Biography in 1883, 
editor in 1891, and professor of English, 
East London College, 1913. He wrote a 
standard Life of Shakespeare (1898; new ed. 
1915); a life of Queen Victoria (1902), 
Shakespeare and the Modern Stage (1906), and 
a Life of Edward VH (1925-27), &c. He was 
Righted in 1911. See Life by C. H. Firth 

(11^ Sopliia (1750-1824), English writer, 
^ster of (3), wrote plays and novels, including 
The Chapter of Accidents (1780), the success 
of which enabled her to open a girls’ school 
at Bath. 

(12) Tsimg-Dao (1926- ), Chinese 

physicist, born in Shanghai, educated at 
Kiangsi and at Chekiang University, won a 
scholarship to Chicago in 1946, became a 
lecturer at the University of California, and 
in 1956 was appointed professor at Columbia 
University. With Dr Chen Ning Yang (q.v.), 
he disproved the parity principle, till then 
considered a fundamental physical law, and 
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for this was awarded, jointly with Yang, the 
Nobel prize for 1957. 

(13) Vernon, pen-name of Violet Paget 
(1856-1935), English aesthetic philosopher, 
critic and novelist, born in Boulogne of 
English parentage, travelled widely In her 
youth and settled in Florence. Her studies of 
Italian and Renaissance art, Eu phonon (1884), 
and Renaissance Fancies and Studies (1895) 
were followed by her philosophical study. The 
Beautiful (1913), one of the best expositions 
of the empathy theory of art. She also wrote 
two novels and a dramatic trilogy Satan the 
Waster (1920) giving full rein to her pacifism. 
LEECH, John (1817--64), English artist of 
Irish descent, born in London, the son of a 
coffee-house proprietor, went to the Charter- 
house with Thackeray, studied medicine, but 
at eighteen published Etchings and Sketchings, 
by A. Pen, Esq. In 1836 he was contributing 
to BelVs Life and sent his first contribution to 
Punch in 1841. His Punch cartoons are full 
of high qualities; but even more delightful 
are the smaller woodcuts. In the intervals 
of work for Punch Leech contributed much 
to other journals and publications, including 
woodcuts in Once a Week (1859-62) and the 
Illustrated London News (1856), in The Comic 
English and Latin Grammars (1840), Hood’s 
Comic Annual (1842), Smith’s Wassail Bowl 
(1843), and A Little Tour in Ireland (1859); 
etchings in Bentley's Miscellany, Jerrold's 
Magazine, the Christmas books of Dickens 
the Comic History of England (1847-48)' 
Comic History of Rome (1852), and the 
Handley Cross sporting novels. He also 
drew several lithographed series, of which 
Portraits of the Children of the Mobility 
is the most important. Leech died in 
Kensington, and was buried close to 
Thackeray at Kensal Green. See Dr John 
Brown’s John Leech (1882), F. G. Kitton’s 
Biographical Sketch (1883) and Life by W. P 
Frith, R.A. (1891). 

LEEDS, Thomas Osborne, Duke of (1632- 
1712), English statesman, better known as 
Earl of Danby, was the son of a Yorkshire 
baronet. He entered parliament for York in 
1661, and in 1667 became a treasury auditor, 
in 1671 treasurer of the Navy, in 1673 
Viscount Latimer and Baron Danby, and in 
1674 lord high treasurer and Earl of Danby. 

sought to enforce the laws against Roman 
Catholics and Dissenters, used his influence 
to get Princess Mary married to William of 
in 1677, and negotiated with Louis 
Xiy for bribes to Charles. Louis, however, 
mtrigued for Danby’s downfall, and the 
Commons impeached him in 1678 for 
treating with foreign powers, aiming at the 
introduction of arbitrary power and squan- 
dering public money. He was kept in the 
Tower until 1684, although Charles at once 
gave him a full pardon, as the Commons 
persisted in the impeachment. When James 
began to threaten the Established Church 
Danby signed the invitation to William of 
Orange. His reward was the marquisate of 
Carmarthen and the presidency of the council, 
and he resumed his old methods of govern- 
ment. He was created Duke of Leeds in 
16^4. In 1695 again impeached for accepting 
5000 guineas from the East India Company, 
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he staved off condemnation. But his power 
was gone and in 1699 he retired, though he 
m defence of Sacheverell in 1710. He 
died at Easton, Northants. See books bv 
Courtenay (1838), A. Browning (1913, 1945, 

Sir Oliver William Hargreaves, Bart. 

E^S^'sh general, won the D.S.O. 

^^39 became deputy 
diief of staff of the British Expeditionary 
Force in France. In 1942 he was promoted 
lieutenant-general and commanded an army 
corps from El Alamein to Sicily, where he 
Montgomery to the command of 
the Eighth Army during the Italian campaign 
In November 1944 he commanded an army 
group m Burma. He was created K.C.B. in 
1943 and was appointed lieutenant of the 
Tower of London in 1954. 

Wven-hook 

Uoj2-1723), Dutch scientist, bora at Delft 
^ Amsterdam cloth-warehouse 
till 1654, and after that became at Delft the 
most famous micpscopist, conducting a 
scries of epoch-making discoveries in support 
of the circulation of the blood, and in con- 
nection with blood-corpuscles, spermatozoa, 
&c. He first detected the fibres of the 
crystalline lens, the fibrils and striping of 
muscle, the structure of ivory and hair, the 
scales of the epidermis, and the distinctive 
characters of rotifers. His Opera appeared at 
Leyden in 1719-22; an English selection at 

by°C Dobel/alsl)*®'' ^ monograph 
Joseph Sheridan, lef'e-nyoo (1814- 
1873), Irish novelist, was bom and died in 
Dublin. He was a grand-nephew of Richard 
Sheridan. He began writing for the Dublin 
University Magazine, of which he was editor 
and later, proprietor. His novels include 
The House by the Churchyard (1863), Uncle 
^Ifts (1864), probably his best known. In a 
Glass Darkly (1872), and fourteen other 
works. A leading feature in them is their 
weird uncanniness. His Poems were edited 
by A. P. Graves (1896). See Memoir prefixed 
to his Purcell Papers (1880), Seventy Years of 
Irish Life, by his brother, W. R. Le Fanu 
(1893), S. M. Ellis, Wilkie Collins, Le Fanu 
and others (1931), and N. Browne, Le Fanu 
(1951). 

LEFEBVRE, Frangois Joseph, Duke of Danzig, 
le-fay'vF (1755-1820), marshal of France, 
was bom at Ruffach in Alsace, and was a 
sergeant in the Guards at the Revolution. He 
fought at Fleurus, Altenkirchen and Stockach, 
in 1799 took part with Bonaparte in the 
overthrow of the Directory, and in 1804 was 
made a marshal. He took Danzig, and was 
created Duke of Danzig (1807), distinguished 
himself in the early part of the Peninsular 
war, and suppressed the insurrection in the 
Tyrol. During the Russian campaign he had 
the command of the Imperial (Juard, and in 
1814 of the left wing of the French army. 
Submitting to the Bourbons, he was made a 
peer, a dignity restored to him in 1819, 
though he had sided with his old master 
during the Hundred Days. 

LEFORT, Frangois Jacob, le-for (1653-99), 
Swiss diplomat, bom at Geneva of Scottish 
extraction, served in the Swiss Guard at 
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Paris, but entered the Russian service in 
1675. Heading the intrigues which made 
Peter sole ruler, he became his first favourite. 
An able diplomat and administrator, he 
backed up the tsar’s reforms, and in 1694 was 
made admiral and generalissimo. See German 
Lives by Posselt (1866) and Blum (1867). 

LEFROY, Sir John Henry (1817-90), British 
soldier, born at Ashe, Hants, he became an 
artillery officer, director-general of ordnance 
and governor of Bermuda (1870-77). He was 
made K.C.M.G. in 1877 and was appointed 
governor of Tasmania in 1880. He wrote on 
the Bermudas, antiquities and on ordnance, 
his Handbook of Field Ordnance (1854) being 
the first of this type of text-book. 

LE GALLIENNE, (1) Eva (1899- ), 

English actress on American stage, daughter 
of (2), founder (1926) and director of the 
Civic Repertory Theater of New York. 

(2) Richard (1866-1947), English writer, 
born of Guernsey ancestry at Liverpool, in 
1891 became a London journalist but later 
lived in New York. He published many 
volumes of prose and verse from 1887. His 
style, that of the later 19th century, is out- 
moded and mannered, but his best books are 
Quest of the Golden Girl (1896), The Romantic 
Nineties (1926) and From a Paris Garret 
(1936). See study by Egan and Smerdon 
(I960). 

LEGENDRE, Adrien Marie, le-zha'df (1752- 
1833), French mathematician, was born at 
Toulouse, studied at Paris, and became 
professor of Mathematics at the Military 
School, and (1783) member of the Academy 
of Sciences. Appointed in 1787 one of the 
commissioners to connect Greenwich and 
Paris by triangulation, he was elected an 
F.R.S. In his report Legendre first enunci- 
ated the ‘ proposition of spherical excess 
just as in 1806 he made the first proposal to 
use the * method of least squares ’. In 1827 
appeared his famous Traits des fonctions 
elliptiques; in 1830 his^Thdorie des nombres, 
Carlyle translated his laments de g^omdtrie 
(1794). 

LEGER, Fernand, lay-zkay (1881-1955), 
French painter, born in Argentan, helped to 
form the cubist movement, but later deve- 
loped his own ‘ aesthetic of the machine 
He worked in New York and Paris. See 
monograph by D. Cooper (1950). 

LEGGE, James (1815-97), Scottish Chinese 
scholar, born at Huntly, graduated at 
Aberdeen in 1835. He took charge of the 
Anglo-Chinese college in Malacca ; next 
laboured thirty years at Hong Kong, and in 
1876 became professor of Chinese at Oxford. 
His greatest work was the Chinese Classics, 
with text, translation, notes, &c. (1861-86). 

LEGOUIS, Emile, le-gwee (1861-1937), 
French scholar, born at Honfleur, became 
professor of English at the Sorbonne, 1904- 
1932. He wrote books on Wordsworth, 
Chaucer and Spenser, and Histoire de la 
Utt^ratureanglaise (1924) (trans. 1926). 

LEGOUVE, Ernest, le-goo-^vay (1807-1903), 
French playwright and prose-writer, born in 
Paris. He was Scribe’s collaborateur in 
Adrienne Lecouvreur (1849). He was elected 
to the Academy in 1855. See his Soixante 
Ans de souvenirs (1886-87), 


LEGRENZI, Giovanni (1625-90), Venetian 
composer, born at Clusone near Bergamo 
wrote church music for St Mark’s much 
chamber music, and 18 operas. 

LEGROS, le-grd, (1) Alphonse (1837-1911') 
French painter and etcher, born at Diion 
was apprenticed to a house-painter. Attract’ 
ing attention in the Salon between 1859 and 
1866, he settled in London, and becoming 
naturalized, was in 1876 appointed Slade 
Professor in University College, London 

(2) Pierre (1656-1719), French sculptor 
born^m Paris, lived and died in Rome. ’ 
LEHAR, Franz (1870—1948), Hungarian 
composer, born at Komarom, was a con- 
ductor in Vienna and wrote a violin concerto 
He is best known for his operettas which 
include his most popular The Merry Widow 
(1905), The Count of Luxembourg, Frederica 
and The Land of Smiles. See Life bv Pone 
and Murray (1953). ^ 

LEHMANN, (1) BcatrLx (1903- ), English 
actress, daughter of (6) and sister of (2) and 
(4), was born at Bourne End, Bucks. She 
first appeared on the stage in 1924 at the 
Lyric, Hammersmith, and since then has 
appeared in many successful plays, including 
in recent years. Family Reunion, Ustinov’s 
No Sign of the Dove and Waltz of the Torea- 
dors. In 1946 she became director-producer 
of the Arts Council Midland Theatre com- 
pany. She has also appeared in films and 
written two novels and several short stories 

(2) John Frederick (1907- ), English poet 
and man-of-Iettcrs, born at Bourne End 
Buckinghamshire, was educated at Eton and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, founded the 
periodical in book format, New JVritmg, in 
1936. He was managing director of the 
Hogarth Press (1938-46), and ran his own 
firm with his sister, Rosamond, as co-director 
from 1946 to 1953. In 1954 he inaugurated 
The London Magazine. He has published a 
Garden Revisited (1931); Forty Poems (1942) 
and a study Edith Sitwell (1952), and has 
conducted a literary radio-magazine on the 
B.B.C. Volume I of his autobiography, 
Whispering Gallery, was published in 1955^ 
and Volume II, lam my Brother, in 1960. 

(3) Liza, properly Elizabeth Nina Mary 
Frederika (1862-1918), English soprano and 
composer, daughter of (5), was born in 
London. Very popular as a concert singer, 
she also composed ballads, a light opera The 
Vicar of Wakefield (1906) and a song-cycle 
In a Persian Garden (1896). 

(4) Rosamond Nina (1903- ), English 
novelist, sister of (1), born in London and 
educated at Cambridge. Her novels show a 
fine sensitive insight into character and her 
women, especially, are brilliantly drawn. 
Among her ^ooks are Dusty Answer (1927), 
A Note in Music (1930), The Ballad and the 
Source (1944) and The Echoing Grove (1953). 
She has also written a play No More Music 
(1939) and a volume of short stories The 
Gypsy^s Baby (1946). 

(5) Rudolf (1819-1905), German painter, 
born near Hamburg, in 1866 settled in 
London and became a naturalized British 
subject. He married a daughter of Dr Robert 
Chambers. See his An Artisfs Reminiscences 
(1894), 
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(6) Rudolph Chambers (1856-1929), English 
journalist, nephew of (5) and father of (1), 
(2) and (4), was born at Sheffield. He was a 
journalist on Punch (1890-1919), editor of the 
Daily News (1901), Liberal M.P. for Har- 
borough (1906-10). A well-known oarsman 
and coach, he published The Complete 
Oarsman in 1908. 

LEHMBRUCK, Wilhelm, laym-brook (1881- 
1919h German sculptor and illustrator, was 
born in Meidensich near Duisberg, and 
committed suicide in Berlin. He was early 
influenced by Maillol, and later produced 
expressionist sculpture, specializing in elon- 
gated and exaggerated female torsos. 

LEIBL, Wilhelm, li'bT (1844-1900), German 
artist, born at Cologne. He studied in Paris, 
being much influenced by Courbet’s realism, 
and later worked in Munich. Most of his 
paintings are genre scenes of Bavaria and 
the lower Alps, although he painted a 
number of portraits. See the monograph by 
W. L. Waldmann (1921). 

LEIBNIZ, Gottfried Wilhelm, /7b'72frs (1646- 
1716), German philosopher and mathe- 
matician, one of the world’s great intellects, 
born July 6 in Leipzig, where his father was 
professor of Moral Philosophy. Refused a 
doctorate there in 1666 on account of his 
youth, he was granted one by the University 
of Altdorf and, preferring a less secluded life, 
turned down the accompanying offer of a 
professorship. Through a fellow-member of 
a Rosicrucian circle in Nuremberg, the 
diplomat Baron von Boineburg, he obtained a 
position at the court of the powerful Elector 
of Mainz, partly on the strength of an essay 
on legal education. To divert Louis XIV 
from his designs on Germany, Leibniz was 
dispatched by the German princes to Paris 
with a master plan, devised by him for a 
French invasion of Egypt, said to have been 
consulted, more than a century later, by 
Napoleon. In Paris Leibniz met Malebranche, 
Arnauld and Huygens, studied Cartesianism 
and mathematics and invented a calculating 
machine, for which he was elected F.R.S. on 
his visit to London in 1763. There he met 
English mathematicians acquainted with 
Newton’s work and this led to the undignified 
controversy later as to whether he or Newton 
was the inventor of the infinitesimal calculus. 
Leibniz certainly invented a system, with a 
more advanced notation, still the basis of 
that employed to-day, to that of Newton, in 
Paris in 1675-76, which he published in 1684, 
whereas Newton did not publish until 1687, 
although his system of ‘ fluxions ’ dates back 
to 1665. Clarke defended Newton’s claims, 
but Leibniz was forced to conduct his own 
defence through an imaginary protagonist 
author of his Historic et Origo Calculi 
Differential is. The controversy was never 
really settled, despite the Royal Society’s 
formal declaration for Newton in 1711. On 
his way to take up his last post as librarian 
to the duke of Brunswick at Hanover in 1676, 
Leibniz met Spinoza in Amsterdam and 
discussed parts of the latter’s Ethics with him. 
He improved the drainage of mines and the 
coinage, arranged the library at Wolfenbiittel, 
and in Austria and Italy gathered materials 
for a history of the house of Brunswick. He 


worked for a reconciliation of Protestant and 
Roman Catholic churches and induced 
Frederick I to found (1700) the Academy of 
Sciences in Berlin, of which he became first 
president. Unpopular with George of 
Hanover, he was left behind when the court 
moved to London and was allowed to die 
without recognition, November 14, 1716. 
Leibniz left a vast corpus of writings, only 
a fraction of which was published in his life- 
time. Bertrand Russell, in his brilliant study 
of Leibniz’s philosophy (1900), distinguished 
between the popular works, written with an 
eye to popular and princely favour (such as 
the Theodicee (1710; trans. E. M. Huggard 

1952) , a perversion of which, summed up by 
its optimistic doctrine of ‘ all is for the best 
in this best of all possible worlds ’, Voltaire 
brilliantly satirized in Candide] and the 
Monadologie (1714; trans. R. Latta 1898) the 
esoteric philosophical doctrines of which 
seem less so when read in conjunction with 
the profoundly logical, but theologically 
controversial arguments, prudently left un- 
published, such as the Discours de meta- 
physique (1846; trans. P. Lucas and L. Grant 

1953) and the correspondence with Arnauld 
(trans. G. R. Montgomery, Chicago 1902) 
and Clarke (trans. H. G. Alexander 1956). 
Leibniz defined substance as an infinite 
number of indivisible, therefore non-material 
mutually isolated monads, each one reflecting 
the world from its own point of view. These 
monads form a hierarchy, the very highest of 
which is God, and they constitute a dualism 
with material phenomena, synchronized, as 
when a human being lifts his arm, by a pre- 
established harmony. Each monad is the 
sum of its predicates throughout its existence. 
Human choice is still subject in a special way 
to this determinism, for by the principle of 
sufficient reason there are always ‘ inclining 
reasons ’ for one action rather than another, 
although ‘ not necessitating ’. Leibniz’s 
mathematical pre-occupations led him to 
conceive of a universal linguistic calculus, 
incorporating all existing knowledge, which 
would render argument obsolete and displace 
it by a process of calculation. His great 
influence, not least upon Russell, was 
primarily as a mathematician and as a pioneer 
of modem symbolic logic. The complete 
edition of his works was published by the 
Berlin Academy (1923 ff.). See also his 
Nouveaux Essais (1765) criticizing Locke, 
Lives in German by G. E. Guhrauer (1846), 
K. Fischer (1920), and in English by J. T. 
Herz (1884), also W. H. Barber, Leibniz in 
France (1953), studies by B. Russell (1900, 
n.e. 1937), confirmed by L. Couturat’s 
(Paris 1901) comprising freshly discovered 
logical fragments, H. W. B. Joseph, Lectures, 
ed. J. L. Austin (1949) and R. L. Saw (1954). 

LEICESTER, Robert Dudley, Earl of, les'ter 
(c. 1532-88), was fifth son of John Dudley, 
Duke of Northumberland, and grandson of 
the notorious Edmund Dudley (q.v.) be- 
headed by Henry VIII. His father was 
executed for his support of Lady Jane Grey 
(q.v.). He too was sentenced to death, but, 
liberated in 1554, was by Elizabeth made 
master of the horse, Knight of the Garter, 
a privy-councillor, high steward of the 
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University of Cambridge, Baron Dudley, and exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1855 hh 
finally in 1564, Earl of Leicester. In 1550 he Cimabue^s Madonna carried in Procession 
had married Amy, daughter of Sir John through Florence — a picture purchased bv 
Robsart- On September 8, 1560, at Cumnor Queen Victoria. Among his later works were 
Place, Berkshire, the house of Anthony and Francesca (1S6\\ The Daphnephoria 

Forster, a creature of her husband’s, she was (1876; sold in 1893 for £3700), and The Bath 

found dead, as some think by suicide; but of Psyche (1890). Lord Leighton also won 

it was generally believed that she was distinction as a sculptor, and in 1877 his 

murdered, and that Dudley, if not Elizabeth Athlete struggling with a Python was pur- 

herself, was an accessory to the crime; and chased out of the Chantrey Bequest. Several 
the archives at Simancas indicate that there paintings, as for example Wedded 

had been a plot to poison her. Elizabeth (1882), became mass best-sellers in photo- 
continued to favour Leicester in spite of his gravure reproduction. In 1864 he was 
unpopularity and of his secret marriage in elected A.R.A., in 1869 R.A., and in 1878 
1573 to the Dowager Lady Sheffield. In 1563 president and knighted. His Addresses were 
she had suggested him as a husband for Mary, published m 1 896. He was created a baronet 
Queen of Scots, and in 1575 she was magni- in 1886, and Lord Leighton of Stretton in 
ficently entertained by him at his castle of January 1896. He died unmarried, and was 
Kenilworth. In 1578 he bigamously married buried in St Paul’s. His Academy Addresses 
the widow of Walter, Earl of Essex; yet ajyDeared in 1897. See a study by Ernest 
Elizabeth, though greatly, was only tempo- Rhys (new ed. 1900), and his Life and Letters 
rarily, offended. In 1585 he commanded the by Mrs Russell Barrington (1906). 
expedition to the Low Countries in which Sir (2) Robert (1611-84), Scottish archbishop 
Philip Sidney, his nephew, met with his death born probably in London, was the second 
at Zutphen. In 1587 he again showed his son of Alexander Leighton, M.D. (c. 1568- 
military incapacity in the same field, and had c. 1649), Presbyterian minister in London 
to be recalled. In 1588 he was appointed to and Utrecht, author Sion'^s Plea against the 
command the forces assembled at Tilbury Prelacie (1628), which earned him from Laud 
against the Spanish Armada. He died scourging, the pillory, branding and miitila- 
suddenly on September 4 of the same year at tion, heavy fine and imprisonment. Robert 
Cornbury, in Oxfordshire, of poison, said studied at Edinburgh University and spent 
rumour, intended for his wife. See Milton some years in France. He was ordained 
^z\d.xn.QJX, Elizabeth and Leicester {19 AA). minister of Ncwbattle in 1641, signed the 

LEICESTER OF HOLKHAM, Thomas Covenant two years later, and took part in 
William Coke, Earl of, les'ter of hok'ein all the Presbyterian policy of the time; most 
(1752-1842), was a descendant of the famous of the Sermons and the Commentary on the 
lawyer Coke. He was one of the first Fit'st Epistle of Peter were the work of the 
agriculturists of England; by his efforts Newbattle period. In 1653 he was appointed 
north-west Norfolk was converted from a principal of Edinburgh University. Soon 
rye-growing into a wheat-growing district, after the Restoration Leighton was induced 
and more stock and better breeds were kept by the king himself to become one of the new 
on the farms. Coke represented Norfolk as a bishops, chose Dunblane, the poorest of all 
Whig most of the period 1776-1833, and in the dioceses, and for the next ten years he 
1837 he was created Earl of Leicester of laboured to build up the shattered walls of 
Holkham, to distinguish the title from the the church. His aim was to preserve whai 
Townshend earldom of Leicester. He died was best in Episcopacy and Presbytery as a 
at Longford Hall, Derbyshire. basis for comprehensive union ; but he 

LEICHHARDT, Ludwig, //KH'-Zzart (1813-48), succeeded only in being misunderstood by 
German explorer, born at Trebatsch near both sides. The continued persecution of the 
Frankfurt-on-Oder, in 1841 went to Australia, Covenanters drove him to London in 1665 to 
and led an expedition (1843-48) from Moreton resign his see, but Charles persuaded him to 
Bay to the Gulf of Carpentaria. In 1846 return. Again in 1669 he went to London to 
he failed to cross Cape York Peninsula, advocate his scheme of ‘ accommodation ’ 
In December 1847 he again started from and became archbishop of Glasgow in the 
Moreton Bay to cross the continent, but was same year. Next followed his fruitless 
last heard of on April 3, 1848. See Journal conferences at Edinburgh (1670-71) with 
of an Overland Expedition in Australia (1847) leading Presbyterians. In despair of success 
and Life by Mrs C. D. Cotton (1938). he was allowed to retire in 1674. His last ten 

LEIF ERIKSSON, layv, born in Iceland, the years he spent at Broadhurst Manor, Sussex, 
son of Eric the Red, christianized Greenland often preaching in the church of Horsted 
and discovered land (c. 1000),which he named Keynes, where he lies. He died in a London 
Vinland after the vines he found growing inn. There have been several editions of his 
there. It is still uncertain where Vinland works — all of which reveal a deep spirituality, 
actually is, some saying Labrador or New- a heavenly exaltation and devotion — since 
foundland, others Massachusetts. See E. that by his friend Fall (1692-1708). There are 
Haughen, Voyages to Vinland (1942). Selections (1883) by Blair; Life and Lettershy 

LEIGHTON, lay'teUy (1) Frederic, 1st Baron Rev. D. Butler (1903); a Life by Bp. E. A. 
Leighton (1 830-96), English painter, was born Knox (1930). 
at Scarborough, a doctor’s son. He early LEININGEN. See Kent, Duke of. 
showed a gift for painting, visited Rome, LEISHMAN, Sir William Boog (1865-1926), 
Florence, Frankfurt, Berlin, Paris and Scottish bacteriologist, born in Glasgow, 
Brussels, and everywhere received instruction became professor of Pathology in the 
from the most distinguished masters. He Army Medical College, and director-general, 
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Army Medical Service (1923). He discovered 
an effective vaccine for inoculation against 
typhoid and was first to discover the parasite 
of the disease kala-azar. He was knighted in 
1909. See H. H. Scott’s History of Tropical 
Medicine (ii) 0939). 

LELAND, (1) Charles Godfrey, pseud. Hans 
Breitmann (1825-1903), American author, 
born in Philadelphia, graduated at Princeton 
in 1845, and afterwards studied at Heidelberg, 
Munich and Paris. He was p^.Amitted to the 
Philadelphia bar in 1851, to 

journalism. From 1869 he \[ chiefly in 
England and Italy, and ‘'tinA^i^tcd the 
Gypsies, a subject on which ^^73 

and 1891 he published four. 

He is best known for his p 

vania Dutch the famou;^ 

Ballads (1871; continued thr'* Other 
similar volumes gained hin. Tchy. >pularity 
during his lifetime. He also v, polkted the 
works of Heine. See his Memoirs v Rn3), and 
his Life and Letters by Mrs Pennell (i906), 

(2) John (c. 1506-52), English antiquary, 
born in London, was educated at St Paul’s 
School under William Lily, then at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, and All Souls, Oxford. 
After a residence in Paris he became chaplain 
to Henry VIII, who in 1533 made him ‘ king’s 
antiquary ’, with power to search for records 
of antiquity in the cathedrals, colleges, abbeys 
and priories of England. In six years he 
collected ‘ a whole world of things very 
memorable His church preferments were 
the rectories of Peuplingucs near Calais and 
Haseley in Oxfordshire, a canonry of King’s 
College (now Christ Church), Oxford, and a 
prebend of Salisbury. Most of his papers 
are in the Bodleian and British Museum. 
Besides his Commentarii de Scriptoribus 
Britannicis (ed. by Hall, 1709), his chief works 
2xe,The Itinerary (ed. by L. T. Smith, 1905-10) 
and De Rebus Britannicis Collectanea (ed. by 
Hearne, 1715). See Huddesford’s Lives of 
Leland, Hearne, and Wood (1772). 

(3) John (1691-1766), English Presbyterian 
minister, born at Wigan, was educated at 
Dublin, where from 1716 he was minister. 
He wrote against Tindal (1733) and Morgan 
(1739-40). His chief work is A View of the 
Principal Deistical Writers (1754-56). See 
Life prefixed to his Discourses (1768-89). 
LELY, Sir Peter (1618-80), Dutch painter, 
originally Pieter van der Faes, was born 
probably at Soest, Westphalia. He settled 
in London in 1641 as a portrait-painter. He 
was employed by Charles I, Cromwell, and 
Charles II, for whom he changed his style of 
painting. The last nominated him court- 
painter, and in 1679 knighted him. His 
Beauties are collected at Hampton Court. 
The 13 Greenwich portraits are among his 
best works; these, the English admirals who 
fought in the second Dutch war, are out- 
standing for depth and sincerity of character- 
ization. They present a marked contrast to 
his very popular and often highly sensuous 
court portraits which have often a hasty, 
superficial appearance. See C. H. Collins 
Baker, Lely and the Stuart Portrait Painters 
(1912). 

LEMAIRE, Philippe Honore (1798-1880), 
French sculptor, was born at Valenciennes, 


LEMON 


^2- bis works is a 

statue of Hoche at Versailles and one of 
Napoleon at Lille. 

French humanist poet, served 
the Due de Bourbon, Margaret of Austria to 
whom he dedicated his Epistries de Vamant 
studies by P. Spaax 
tU? 26) K. M. Munn (1936). 

Francois Elie Jules (1853- 
1914), Frpeh playwright and critic, was 
born at Vennecy, Loiret, and in 1895 was 
elected to the Academy. His articles written 
nrst tor the Journal des debats were issued in 
Impressions de theatre (1888- 
and those written for Revue bleue on 
modern French literature became Les 
Contemporains (1886-99). A masterly critic 
with a charming, lucid style, he wrote also 
(1907), Racine (1908), Fenelon 
(1910) and Chateaubriand (1912). See works 
by„,Monce (1924), Durriere (1934) and 
Seilliere (1935). 

(2) Frederick (1800-76), French actor, born 
id Le Havre. His first success was in Richard 
Darlington, a play based on Scott’s The 
Surgeo/ds Daughter, and this was followed 
by a succession of triumphs including Hamlet 
Kean ou Disordre et Genie, Ruy Bias, and the 
greatest of all, H Auberge des Adrets. This 

was in reality Lcmaltre’s own play. 
Based on an inferior melodrama, he made 
the character Robert Macaire a villain of 
genius. Writers of the day acclaimed him* 
Dumas called him the French Kean, Flaubert 
called his Macaire the greatest symbol of the 
age and Hugo wrote Ruy Bias for him. He 
visited London four times and on one 
occasion shocked Queen Victoria by his 
Ruy Bias. _He suffered ill health in his later 
years and died in great poverty. See Lives by 
Lecomte (2 vols. 1888) and Baldick (1959). 

(3) Abb6 Georges Edouard (1894- ), 

Belgian astrophysicist, professor of the 
Theory of Relativity at Louvain, inter- 
nationally known for his work on that subject 
and on its application to the theory of the 
expanding universe. 

LEMAN, Gerard Mathieu, le~ma (1851-1920), 
Belgian general, born at Liege, was also a 
director of studies, engineer and mathe- 
matician. He was wounded and captured at 
Liege, whose forts, as military governor, he 
gallantly held against the Germans, August 
4-7, 1914. 

LEMNIUS (c. 1505-50), German humanist 
and Latin poet, was a student of Melanchthon 
at Wittenberg. Antagonistic to Luther and 
his teaching, he wrote against him in two 
books of epigrams (1538). His other works 
included Monachopornomachia, a satirical 
poem, love poems, Amores (1542) and a 
Latin translation of the Odyssey (1549). He 
died at Chur. 

LEMOINE, Sir James MaePherson, le~mwan 
(1825-1912), born in Quebec, became super- 
intendent of inland revenue at Quebec in 
1858. He studied archaeology, ornithology 
and other sciences, wrote on Canadian 
history and was the first Canadian author to 
receive a knighthood. 

LEMON, Mark (1809-70), English author 
and journalist, bom in London, in 1835 
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wrote a farce, followed by melodramas, by Schurz (1855), Frankl (1885-92) and 
operettas, novels (the best, perhaps, Falkner Roustan (1899). 

Lyle, 1866), children’s stories, a Jest Book LENBACH, Franz, len-baKn (1836-1904’) 
(1864) and essays. In 1841 he helped to German portrait-painter, born at Schroben- 
establish Punch, becoming first joint-editor, hausen, Bavaria, worked mostly in Munich" 
then sole editor from 1843 to his death. See For some time he copied the great masters* 
J. Hatton, Reminiscences of Mark Lemon including Titian, Rubens and Velasquez’ 
(1871). before becoming one of the greatest 19th 

LEMONNIER, le-mon-yay, (1) Antoine Louis century German portrait painters. His 
Camille (1844-1913), Belgian writer, born portraits of Bismarck arc specially famous 
at Ixelles near Brussels, took to art criticism LENCLOS, Anne, called Ninon de Id-kln 
in 1863, and by his novels Un Male (1881), (1616-1706)b.neorii of good family at Paris 

Happe-Chair (1888) and other works, in comiiience^-rot. sixteen her long career of 
French, but full of strong Flemish realism gallantry. tong her lovers were two 
and mysticism, won fame as one of Belgium’s marshals, the great Conde 

leading prose-writers. He wrote books on v,3she ' Larochcfoucauld, and an abbe or 

art, including Gustave Courbet Alfred sons, but never showed 

Stevens et son CEiivre (1906) and VEcole theTnr^lii^: maternal feeling. One of them 
Beige de la peinture {19^6). brougi in St\jn ignorance of his mother 

(2) Pierre Charles (1715-99), French conceived in passion for her. Informed of 
astronomer, born in Paris, was a member their rnew ediShip, he blew out his brains 
of the Academy of Sciences at the age of Ninons Ras nearly as celebrated for her 
twenty because of his lunar map. He greatly manners as for her beauty. The most 
advanced astronomical measurement in respectable women sent their children to her 
France, and made twelve observations of to acquire taste, style, politeness. Mirecourt’s 
Uranus before it was recognized as a planet. Mdmoires is a romance; the letters attributed 
LE MOYNE, le-mwaii, (1) Charles (1626-83), to her arc mostly spurious. See books by 
French pioneer, born at Dieppe, sailed for Hayes (1908), Rowsell, Magne (1925) Day 
Canada in 1641, lived among the Hurons, (1958). ’ ^ 


and fought with the Iroquois. In 1668 
Louis XIV made him Seigneur de Longueuil. 
He was long captain of Montreal. 

(2) Charles (1656-1729), eldest son of (1), 
served in the French army, was governor of 
Montreal and commandant-general of the 
colony, and was made a baron in 1700. His 
descendant, Charles Colmor Grant, had his 
Canadian title of seventh Baron de Longueuil 
recognized by Queen Victoria in 1880. 

(3) Francois (1688-1737), French painter 
of mythological subjects, e.g. the Salon 
d’Hercule at Versailles, was born and com- 
mitted suicide at Paris. Boucher was his 
pupil. See examples in the Wallace Collection. 

(4) Joseph (1668-1734), son of (1), served 
in the French navy, and in 1719 captured 
Pensacola. In 1723 he became governor of 
Rochefort. 

LEMPRIERE, John, Id-pryayr (c. 1765—1824), 
British scholar, born in Jersey, was head- 
master of Abingdon and Exeter grammar- 
schools, and rector of Meeth and Newton- 
Petrock in Devon. His Classical Dictionary 
(1788) was long a standard work. Another 
book was Universal Biography (1808). 

LENARD, Philipp Eduard Anton (1862-1947), 
German physicist, bom at Pozsony (Bratis- 
lava), professor of Physics at Heidelberg 
(1896-98 and 1907-31), was awarded the 
Nobel prize in 1905. His main research 
concerned cathode rays, upon which subject 
he wrote several books. He was an enthusi- 
astic believer in Nazi doctrines. 

LENAU, Nikolaus (Nikolaus Niembsch von 
Strehlenau), lay'nau (1802-50), German poet, 
born at Czatad in Hungary, studied law and 
medicine at Vienna. His life was rendered 
unhappy by his morbid_ poetic discontent; 
and in 1 844 he became insane, dying in an 
asylum near Vienna, His poetic power is 
best shown in his short lyrics; his longer 
pieces include Faust (1836), Savonarola 
(1837) and Die Albigenser (1842). See Lives 


LENGLEN, Suzanne, Id-ld (1899-1938) 
French lawn tennis player, born at Com- 
piegne. Trained by her father, she became 
famous in 1914 by winning the women’s world 
hard-court singles championship at Paris. She 
was the woman champion of France (1919- 
1923, 1925 26), and her Wimbledon cham- 
pionships were the women’s singles and 
doubles (1919-23, 1925), and the mixed 
doubles (1920, 1922, 1925). In 1921 she was 
Olympic champion. She became a profes- 
sional in 1926, toured the U.S., and retired 
in 1927 to found the Lenglen School of 
Tennis in Paris. Perhaps the greatest woman 
player of all time, she set a new fashion in 
female tennis dress. She published Lawn 
Tennis, the Game of Nations (1925) and a 
novel. The Love-Game (1925). See Olliff’s 
The Romance of Wimbledon (1949), 

LENIN (formerly Ulyanov), Vladimir Ilyich 
(1870-1924), Russian revolutionary, was 
born into a family of the minor intelligentsia 
at Simbirsk (Ulyanov). He was educated at 
Kazan University and in 1892 began to 
practise law in Samara (Kuibyshev). In 1894, 
after five years’ intensive study of Marx, he 
moved to St Petersburg (Leningrad), organiz- 
ing the illegal ‘ Union for the Liberation of 
the Working Class Arrested for his 
opinions, he was exiled to Siberia for three 
years. His Western exile began in 1900 in 
Switzerland, where with Plekhanov he 
developed an underground Social Democratic 
Party, to assume leadership of the working 
classes in a revolution against Tsarism. In 
1903 he became leader of the Bolshevik wing 
whose Marxism was opposed to the ‘ bour- 
geois reformism ’ of the Mensheviks. Lenin 
returned to Russia in 1905, ascribing the 
failure of the rising of that year to lack of 
support for his own programme. He 
determined that when the time came Soviets 
(councils of workers, soldiers and peasants) 
should be the instruments of lota] revolution. 
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Lenin left Russia in 1907 and spent the next 
decade strengthening the Bolsheviks against 
the Mensheviks, interpreting the gospel of 
Marx and Engels and organizing under- 
ground work in Russia. In April 1917, a few 
days after the deposition of the tsar Nicholas 
II, Lenin made with German connivance his 
fateful journey in a sealed train from Switzer- 
land to Petrograd. tie told his followers to 
prepare for the overthrow of the shaky 
Provisional Government and the remaking of 
Russia on a Soviet basis. In the October 
Revolution the Provisional Government 
collapsed and the dominating Bolshevik 
‘ rump ’ in the second Congress of Soviets 
declared that supreme power rested in them. 
Lenin inaugurated the ‘ dictatorship of the 
proletariat ’ with the formal dissolution of 
the Constituent Assembly.' For three years 
he grappled with war and anarchy. In 1922 
he began his ‘ new economic policy ’ of 
limited free enterprise to give Russia a 
breathing space before entering the era of 
giant state planning. He died on January 21, 
1924, and his body was embalmed for 
veneration in a crystal casket in a mausoleum 
in the Red Square, Moscow. He left a 
testament in which he proposed the removal 
of the ambitious Stalin as secretary of the 
Communist Party. Shrewd, dynamic, implac- 
able, pedantic, opportunist, as ice-cold in his 
economic reasoning as in his impersonal 
political hatreds that could encompass 
millions, Lenin lived only for the furtherance 
of Marxism. He inspired in the i 
democracy a despotism boundless in the 
power of its ambition and sense of destiny. 
For years after his death Lenin was looked 
upon in the Soviet Union as a demi-god. 
Publications include: Workers of the World 
Unite (Geneva 1897) and Imperialism the 
Last Stage of Capital ism (1917). See Selected 
Works in English (1934-38) and Lives and 
studies of Lenin by L. Trotsky (1925), V. 
Marcu (1928), D. S. Mirsky (1931), G. 
Vernadsky (1931), R. Fox (1933), P. Kerz- 
hensev (1937), C. Hill (1947), D. Shrub 
(1948). 

LENNEP, Jacob van (1802-62), Dutch writer 
and lawyer, bom at Amsterdam, achieved a 
great reputation for legal knowledge. He 
has been called the Walter Scott of Holland. 
His most popular works were comedies, Het 
Dorp aan die Grenzen and Het Dorp over die 
Grenzen. Of his novels, several (e.g. The 
Rose of Dekama and The Adopted Soil) have 
been translated. 

LENO, Dan, lee' no, stage name of George 
Galvin (1860-1904), English comedian. He 
began his career at the age of four, singing 
and dancing in public houses, and by eighteen 
became a champion clog-dancer and was 
invited to appear in the S^urrey pantomime. 
Ten years later he joined the Augustus Harris 
management at Drury Lane, where he 
appeared for many years in the annual pan- 
tomime. Leno was a thin, small man and his 
foil was the huge, bulky Herbert Campbell. 
When Campbell died in 1904 as the result of 
an accident, Leno pined and died six months 
later, insane from overwork and loneliness. 
He will be remembered for his realistic 
^ dames ’ with their inimitable blend of 


Cockney humour and sentiment. See 
Hickory Wood, Dan Leno (1905) and M. W. 

Chajnpagne (1938). 

Jean Joseph Etienne (1822-1900) 
French inventor who constructed an internal- 
combustion engine (c. 1859) and later a small 
car (1860). 

LENORMAND, Henri Rene, le-nor-md (IBS'?- 
1951), French dramatist, bom in Paris, the 
author of Les Possedes (1909), Le Man^eur 
de rives (1922); a modern equivalent of 
L’i/owwe et ses fantomes 
(1924) and other plays in which Freud’s 
theory of subconscious motivation is adapted 
to dramatic purposes. See study bv P 
Blanchard (1947). 

Je-nornnd (1837- 
1883), French archaeologist, was born in 
Charles Lenormant (1802- 
lp9), himself profoundly learned in Egypt- 
ology, numismatics and archaeology gener- 
ally. ^ At twenty he carried off the prize in 
numismatics of the Academic des Inscriptions, 
at twenty-three was digging at Eleusis ; and 
he continued his explorations, in the intervals 
of his work as sub-librarian at the Institute 
(1862-72), and professor of Archaeology at 
the Bibliotheque Mgi^ion^le ('1874-^3), until 
his health broke overwork and a 

wound received •'t^^^'the siege of Pans . 
Just before his cs mry he was converted to 
Catholicism fromi’ 2epticism. His chief work 
was Les Origines de Vhistoire d'apres la Bible 
(1 880—84). 

He inspired in the name of LENOTRE, Andre (1613-1700), the creator of 
j . 1 - French landscape-gardening, was born and 

died in Paris. He designed the gardens at 
Versailles, and laid out St James’s Park in 
London. See monograph by J. Guiffrey 

LENTHALL, William (1591-1662), English 
barrister, born at Henley, was Speaker of 
the Long Parliament 1640-53, and master of 
the Rolls from 1643. He was again made 
Speaker in 1654, and in 1657 became one of 
Cromwell’s peers. 

LENZ, (1) Heinrich Friedrich Emil (1804-65), 
German physicist, was born at Dorpat and 
died at Rome. He first studied theology, 
but became professor of Physics at St 
Petersburg and a member of the Russian 
Academy of Sciences. He was the first to 
state Lenz’s law governing induced current, 
and is credited with discovering the depen- 
dence of electrical resistance on temperature 
(Joule’s law). 

(2) Jakob Michael Reinhold (1751-92), 
German author, bom in Livonia, was one of 
the young authors who surrounded Goethe 
in Strasbourg. He first wrote two plays 
which were well received, Der Hofmeister 
(1774) and Die Soldaten (1776). Like all the 
‘ Sturm und Drang ’ poets he was a fervent 
admirer of Shakespeare, and this was ex- 
pressed in his Anmerkiingen libers Theater 
(1774). He was a gifted writer of lyrics, some 
of them being at first attributed to Goethe. 
He suffered a mental breakdown while still 
young and died in poverty at Moscow. See 
studies by Waldmann (1894), Rosanow 
(1909). 

LEO, the name of thirteen popes, whose 
tenures of the papacy were as follows: I 
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(440-61); 11 (682-83); III (795-816); IV 
(847-55); Y (903); VI (928-29); VII (936-39); 
VIII (963-65); IX (1049-54); X (1513-21); 
XI (1605); XII (1823-29); XIII (1878-1903). 

Leo I (c. 390-461), ‘ the Great a saint, 
and one of the most eminent of the Latin 
Fathers, was of good Roman family. In a 
council held at Rome in 449 he set aside the 
proceedings of the Council of Ephesus, which 
had pronounced in favour of Eutyches, and 
summoned a new council at Chalcedon, in 
which Leo’s celebrated ‘ Dogmatical Letter ’ 
was accepted ‘ as the voice of Peter He 
interposed with Attila (q.v.) in defence of 
Rome, and with Genseric (q.v.). See the 
Rev. C. L. Feltoe (Library of Fathers, vol. 
xii 1896) and T. G. Jalland’s Life of St Leo the 
Great (1941). 

Leo III (c. 750-816), saw during his 
pontificate the formal establishment of the 
Empire of the West. In the 8th century the 
popes, through the practical withdrawal of 
the Eastern emperors, had exercised a 
temporal supremacy in Rome, under the 
protectorate of the Frank sovereigns. Leo 
was in 799 obliged to flee to Spoleto, whence 
he repaired to Paderbo* n to confer with 
Charieiiiagne. On hi.s return to Rome he 
was received wh/l hono:iur. In 800 Charle- 
magne, having was crowned 

emperor by the popi^^md the temporal 
sovereignty of the pope hler the Roman city 
and state was formally established, under the 
suzerainty of the emperor. 

Leo X, Giovanni de’ Medici (1475-1521), 
second son of Lorenzo the Magnificent, was 
created cardinal at the age of thirteen. In 
the expulsion of the Medici from Florence 
the young cardinal was included. He was 
employed as legate by Julius II, at whose 
death in 1513 he was chosen pope as Leo X. 
He brought to a successful conclusion the fifth 
Lateran Council, He concluded a concordat 
with Francis I of France; he consolidated 
and extended the reconquests of his warlike 
predecessor, Julius II. His desertion of 
Francis I for Charles V was dictated by the 
interests of Italy. But it is as a patron of 
learning and art that the reputation of Leo 
has lived. He founded a Greek college in 
Rome and established a Greek press. His 
vast project for the rebuilding of St Peter’s, 
and his permitting the preaching of an 
indulgence in order to raise funds, provoked 
Luther’s Reformation. He regarded the 
movement as of little importance; and 
though he condemned the propositions of 
Luther, his measures were not marked by 
severity. In his moral conduct he maintained 
a strict propriety, and, although not free 
from nepotism, he was an enlightened 
prince. See works on him by Ranke; 
Creighton; Vaughan’s Medici Popes (1908); 
Symonds’s Renaissance (1875-86) and G. B. 
Picotti, La Giovinezza di Leone X (1928). 

Leo Xra (1810-1903), 258th Roman 
pontiff, was born at Carpineto, son of Count 
Ludovico Pecci. Having become Doctor of 
Laws, he was appointed by Gregory XVI a 
domestic prelate in 1837, received the title of 
prothonotary apostolic, and was a vigorous 
apostolic delegate at Benevento, Perugia and 
Spoleto. He was made Archbishop of 


Damictta in partibus and sent to Belgium as 
nuncio in 1843, nominated Archbishop of 
Perugia in 1846, and in 1853 created a 
cardinal by Pius IX, holding ere long the 
important office of Cardinal Camerleneo 
Upon the death of Pius IX in 1878 Cardinal 
Joachim Pecci was elected to the papacy 
under the title of Leo XIIL He restored the 
hierarchy in Scotland and composed the 
difficulty with Germany. In 1888 he de- 
nounced the Irish Plan of Campaign. He 
manifested enlightened views, but on ques- 
tions affecting the church and his own status 
held staunchly to his rights. He regarded 
himself as the despoiled sovereign of Rome 
and as a prisoner at the Vatican; and 
persistently declined to recognize the law of 
guarantees. He protested against heresy and 
" godless ’ schools, and in his encyclicals 
affirmed that the only solution to the social- 
istic problem is the influence of the papacy 
In 1894 he constrained the French clergy and 
the monarchists to accept the republic. In 
1883 he opened the archives of the Vatican 
for historical investigations, and he made 
himself known as a poet, chiefly in the Latin 
tongue. The jubilee of his episcopate in 1893 
was marked by pilgrimages, addresses and 
gifts, as was that of his priesthood in 1887. 
In 1896 he issued an encyclical pronouncing 
Anglican orders null and void. See Lives 
by O’Reilly (1887), T’scrclaes (Paris 1894, 
1907), Boyer d’Agen {Jcimesse de Ldon XIII 
1896), M‘Carthy (1896), and in German by 
W. Goetz (1923), Walterbay (6th ed. 1931) 
also his addresses, &c., in The Pope and the 
People (new ed. 1913). 

LEO III (c. 680-741), called the Isaurian from 
being born in Isauria in Asia Minor, raised 
the Byzantine Empire from a very low 
condition, having, as a general in the East, 
seized the crown in 716. He reorganized the 
army and financial system, and in 718 
repelled a formidable attack of the Saracens. 
In 726 he by an edict prohibited the use of 
images (i.e. pictures or mosaics; statues 
were hardly known as yet in churches) in 
public worship. In Italy, however, the 
appearance of the Image-breakers or Icono- 
clasts roused an enthusiastic resistance on 
the part of the people, and the controversy 
raised by the edict rent the empire for over a 
century. In 728 the exarchate of Ravenna 
was lost, and the eastern provinces became 
the prey of the Saracens, over whom, however, 
Leo won a great victory in Phrygia. See J. B. 
Bury, The Later Roman Empire (vol. 2, 1889) 
and Histoire du moycn dge, ed. Glotz (vol. 3 
1944). 

LEO AFRICANUS (properly Alhassan ibn 
Mohammed Alwazzan or Alwezaz) (1494- 
1552), a Cordovan Moor, who from c. 1512 
travelled in northern Africa and Asia Minor. 
Falling into the hands of Venetian corsairs, 
he was sent to Leo X at Rome, where he lived 
twenty years, and accepted Christianity, but 
returned to Africa and (perhaps) his old 
faith, and died at Tunis. He wrote Africae 
Descrip tio (1526) an account of his African 
travels in Italian (first printed 1550), long 
the chief source of information as to the 
Sudan. Dr R. Brown re-edited John Pory’s 
translation of 1600 (Hakluyt Society 1896), 
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LEOCHARES, lee-ok' a-reez (c. 370 b.c.), an 
Athenian sculptor who, with his master 
Scopas (q.v.), decorated the Mausoleum of 
Halicarnassus. 

LEON, Ponce de. See Ponce de Leon. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI (1452-1519), Italian 
painter, sculptor, architect and engineer, was 
born at Vinci, between Pisa and Florence, 
the natural son of a Florentine notary. 
About 1470 he entered the studio of Andrea 
del Verrocchio. In 1482 he settled in Milan, 
and attached himself to Lodovico Sforza. 
His famous Last Supper (1498), com- 
missioned jointly by the Duke and the monks 
of Santa Maria delle Grazie, was painted on 
a wall of the refectory of the convent. 
Owing to dampness, and to the method of 
tempera painting — not oil, nor fresco — upon 
plaster, it soon showed signs of deterioration, 
and it has been often ‘restored ’ ; yet still it is 
one of the world’s masterpieces. Among 
other paintings in Milan were portraits of 
two mistresses of the duke — one of them per- 
haps La Belle Ferronni^re of the Louvre. 
Leonardo also devised a system of hydraulic 
irrigation of the plains of Lombardy and 
directed the court pageants. After the fall 
of Duke Lodovico in 1500 Leonardo retired 
to Florence, and entered the service of Caesar 
Borgia, then Duke of Romagna, as architect 
and engineer. In 1503 he returned to Flor- 
ence, and commenced a Madonna and Child 
with St Anne, of which only the cartoon now 
in the Royal Academy, London, was com- 
pleted. Both he and Michelangelo received 
commissions to decorate the Sala del Con- 
siglio in the Palazzo della Signoria with his- 
torical compositions. Leonardo dealt with 
The Battle of Angliiari, a Florentine victory 
over Milan, and finished his cartoon; but, 
having employed a method of painting upon 
the plaster which proved a failure, he in 1506 
abandoned the work. About 1504 he com- 
pleted his most celebrated easel-picture, 
Mona Lisa (stolen from tlie Louvre 1911; 
recovered 1913). Another work, now lost, 
portrayed the celebrated beauty Ginevra 
Benci; and Pacioli’s De divina Proportione 
(1509) contained sixty geometrical figures 
from Leonardo’s hand. In 1506 he was 
employed by Louis XII of France. Francis I 
bestowed on him in 1516 a yearly allowance, 
and assigned to his use the Chateau Cloux, 
near Amboise; hither he came that same 
year, and here he died May 2, 1519. Among 
his later works are The Virgin of the Rocks, 
now in the National Gallery, London (a 
replica in the Louvre), a figure of St John 
the Baptist, and a Saint Anne. There is in 
existence no sculpture which can positively 
be attributed to him, but he may well have 
designed or been closely associated with three 
works — the three figures over the north door 
of the Baptistery at Florence, a bronze 
statuette of horse and rider in the Budapest 
Museum and the wax bust of Flora. In his 
art Leonardo was hardly at all influenced by 
the antique; his practice was founded upon 
the most patient and searching study of 
nature and in particular the study of light 
and shade. He occupies a supreme place as 
an artist, but so few in number are the works 
by his hand that have reached us that he 


may be most fully studied in his drawings, of 
which there are rich collections at Milan, 
Pans, Florence and Vienna, as well as in the 
British Museum and at Windsor. His 
celebrated Trattato della Pittura was published 
in 1651; but a more complete manuscript, 
discovered by Manzi in the Vatican, was 
published in 1817. Voluminous MSS. by him 
in Milan {Co dice- Atlantic d), Paris, Windsor, 
&c. have been reproduced in facsimile 
(1881-1901). Leonardo had a wide know- 
ledge and understanding far beyond his 
times of most of the sciences, including 
biology, physiology, hydrodynamics, aero- 
nautics, and his notebooks contain original 
remarks on all of these. See his Literary 
Works, ed. by Richter (1883; rev. and enl. 
1939); his Note-books, trans. by MacCurdy 
(1938); monographs by Mrs Heaton (1874), 
Richter (1880), Seailles (new ed. 1906), 
Miintz (trans. 1899), Gronau (trans. 1915), 
MacCurdy (1904, 1933), Von Seidlitz (1909), 
Thiis (19131, Siren (trans. 1916), Mrs Annand 
Taylor (1927), C. Bax (1932), Uzielli (2nd ed. 
1896), Merezhkovsky (1931), K. M. Clark 
(1939), Goldscheider (1959); A. E. Popham, 
The Drawings ofLeom da Vinci (1946). 

LEONCAVALLO (^§58- 1919), 

Italian composer. wh^.'^t^^N'apIes, produced 
I Pogliacci (lS92vlquft#ik.wed by other less 
successful operas markimg La Bohbme which 
failed where Pm.), ^ on the same theme 
was a success, ry, 

LEONI, Leone,:; o'-o'nee (1509-90), Italian 
goldsmith, medauist and sculptor, was horn 
at Arezzo, worked at Milan, Genoa, Brussels 
and Madrid, and was the rival of Benvenuto 
Cellini in talent, vice and violence. His fine 
medals often depicted well-known artists, as 
Titian and Michelangelo, and his sculpture 
which was mostly in bronze included busts of 
Charles V and Philip II, both of whom he 
served for some time. See French mono- 
graph by Plon (1887). 

LEONIDAS, -on'- (d. 480 b.c.), king of Sparta, 
succeeded his half-brother, Cleoraenes, 
491 B.c. When the Persian king Xerxes 
approached with an immense army Leonidas 
opposed him at the narrow pass of Thermo- 
pylae (480 B.c.) with his 300 Spartans; there 
all of them found a heroic death. 

LEOPARDI, Giacomo, lay-o-pahr' dee (1798- 
1837), Italian poet, was born of poor but 
noble parentage at Recanati. At sixteen he 
had read all the Latin and Greek classics, 
could write with accuracy French, Spanish, 
English and Hebrew, and wrote a commen- 
tary on Plotinus. After a short sojourn in 
Rome, he devoted himself at home to litera- 
ture, but finding his home increasingly 
unbearable he began to travel and now a 
confirmed invalid, he lived successively in 
Bologna, Florence, Milan and Pisa. In 1833 
he accompanied his friend Ranieri to Naples, 
and there in constant bodily anguish and 
hopeless despondency he lived till his death. 
His pessimism was unquestionably the genu- 
ine expression of Leopardi’s deepest nature 
as well as of his reasoned conviction. Ranieri 
edited his works (1845). He was specially 
gifted as a writer of lyrics, which were 
collected under the title I Canti and are 
among the most beautiful in Italian literature. 
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His prose works include the Dialogues and 1 940), thus opening the way to Dunkirk, and 
Essays classed as Operette MoralU and his remained a prisoner in his own palace a 
Pensieri 2 in 6 . letters. His Essays and Dial- Laeken. He refused to abdicate until July 16 
logues were trans. by Edwardes (1882), his 1951, in favour of his son Baudouin. ’ 

Poems by G. Bickersteth (with critical LEOPOLD V (1157-94), Duke of Austria 

introduction and bibliography, 1923). See crusader in 1 1 82 and 1 1 90-92, and the captor 

Gladstone’s Gleanings, vol. ii; and works by of Richard I (q.v.) of England. 

Carducci (1898), De Sanctis (1921), Origo LEOPOLD, Prince. See Albany (Duke ofI 
(1953) and J. H. Whitfield (1954). LEPAGE. See Basoen-Lepage. 

LEOPOLD, name of two Holy Roman LEPIDUS, Marcus Aemilius (d. 13 bc) 
emperors: Roman politician, declared for Caesar 

Leopold I (1640-1705) in 1658 succeeded against Pompey (49 b.c.), and was by Caesar 
his father, the Emperor Ferdinand HI. Fie made dictator of Rome and his colleague in 
provoked the Hungarians to rebellion by his the consulate (46 b.c.). He supported 

severity. Tekeli received aid from the Porte, Anthony, and became one of the triumvirate 

and Kara Mustapha besieged Vienna (1683), with Oclavian and Antony, with Africa for 

which was rescued only by an army of Poles his province (40-39 b.c.). He thought to 
and Germans under John Sobieski. The have maintained himself in Sicily against 
power of the Turks now declined. In 1686 Octavian, but his soldiers deserted him. 
they lost Buda, after occupying it for nearly LE PLAY, Pierre Guillaume Frederic (1806- 
150 years; and by the treaty of Carlowitz 1882), French political economist and 

(1699) they wei-e almost entirely clparcd out engineer, was born at Honfleur, and lived in 

of Hungary. The struggle betweefi Leopold Paris, where he was professor in the School 

and Louis XIV of France for. the heirship of Mines. He was one of the first to realize 

to the king of Spain led to the war of the the importance of sociology and its cfifect on 

Spanish Succession. Leopold was of sluggish economics; he stressed the need for coopera- 

and phlegmatic charactp y ^vholly under Jesuit tion between employer and employee without 
iufiuences. - J5ee Life of him by intervention from government. See his Lej? 

Baumstark (1873k 'AT,.,' (Eiivriers europ^ens (1855) and Reforme 

Leopold II (1747- rd son of Francis I sociale en France (1864). 

and Maria Theresa, father as LEPSIUS, Karl Richard (1810-84), German 

Grand-duke of Tusu^Q^rn 1765, and his Egyptologist, was born at Naumburg. His 

brother, Joseph I, as egt'^or in 1790. He first work on palaeography as an instrument 

succeeded in pacifying Netherlands and of philology (1834) obtained the Volney 

Hungary; was led by tLT-vJownfall of his prize of the French Institute. In 1836 at 

sister, Marie Antoinette, to foim an alliance Rome he studied Egyptology, Nubian, 

with Prussia against France; but died before Etruscan, and Oscan, writing numerous treat- 

the war broke out. iscs. In 1842-45 he was at the head of an 

LEOPOLD, name of three kings of Belgium: antiquarian expedition sent to Egypt by the 

Leopold I (1790-1865), king of the Belgians, king of Prussia, and in 1846 was appointed 

son of Francis, Duke of Saxe-Coburg, and professor in Berlin. His Denkmaler aiis 

uncle of Queen Victoria, was a general in the Aegypten und Aetliiopien (12 vols. 1849-60) 

Russian army, and served at Liitzen, Bautzen remains a masterpiece ; his Chronologie der 

and Leipzig. He married in 1816 the Princess Aegypter laid the foundation for a scientific 

Charlotte (q.v.); in 1829 (morganatically and treatment of early Egyptian history. Other 

unhappily) Caroline Bauer (q.v.); in 1832 works are his letters from Egypt, Ethiopia and 

Louise, daughter of Louis-Philippe. After Sinai (1852), the Konigsbuch (1858), the 

hesitation he declined the crown of Greece Todtenbuch (1867), the Egyptian Book of the 

(1830) and in June 1831 he was elected king Dead. He wrote on Chinese, Arabic and 

of the Belgians. He conducted himself with Assyrian philology; and was a member of 
prudence and moderation, wdth constant the Royal Academy, director of the Egyptian 
regard to the principles of the Belgian con- section of the Royal Museum, and chief- 

stitution and by his policy did much to librarian of the Royal Library at Berlin. See 

prevent Belgium becoming too involved in Life by Ebers (1885, trans. New York 1887). 
the revolutions which were raging in other LERINS, Vincent of. See Vincentius. 
European countries in 1848. See L. de LERMONTOV, Mikhail Yurevich (1814-41), 
Lichtervilde, Leopold 1 et la formation de la Russian poet, was born, of Scottish extraction 
Belgique contemporaine (1928). (Learmont), in Moscow. He attended the 

Leopold II (1835-1909), born in Brussels, Moscow University for a short time and then 
son of Leopold I, his chief interest was the the military cavalry school of St Petersburg, 
expansion of Belgium abroad. He became where he received a commission in the 
king in 1885 of the independent state of the Guards. A poem which he wrote in 1837 on 

Congo, which was annexed to Belgium in the death of Pushkin caused his arrest and he 

1908. At home he strengthened his country was sent to the Caucasus. Reinstated, he 
by military reforms and established a system was again banished following a duel with the 
of fortifications. He was not popular as a son of the French ambassador. Another 
king, but under him Belgium flourished, duel was the cause of his death in 1841. He 
developing commercially and Industrially, started writing at an early age, but much of 
especially during the later part of his reign, his work was not published until the last 

He was succeeded by his nephew, Albert (q.v.). years of his short Ufe and his fame was 

Leopold III (1901- ), son of Albert, king posthumous. The sublime scenery of the 
irom 1934, on his own authority ordered the Caucasus inspired his best poetic pieces, such 
capitulation ofthe army to the Nazis (May 28, as *The Novice’, ‘The Demon’, ‘Ismail 
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Rev’ &c. His novel, A Hero of our Time 
(1839; trans- 1912, 1928, 1940), was a 
masterpiece of prose-writing. He wrote also 
a romantic verse play. Masquerade. See 
Poems, ed. by E. N. Steinhart, with trans., 
bio^aphy, &c. (1917), and Lermontov in 
EnHish by Heifetz (N.Y. 1942), and study by 
J. Laurin (1959). 

LEROUX, Pierre, le-roo (1797-1871), French 
Humanitarian, born near Paris, influenced 
George Sand and with her founded Revue 
Independent e (1841). A member of the 
Constituent Assembly and the Legislative 
Assembly he was exiled from 1851 to 1869 
after opposing Louis Napoleon’s coup d" Hat. 
He wrote De Vhumanite (1840) and De 
Pesalite ( 1 848). 

LE sage, Alain Rene, le-sazh (1668-1747), 
French novelist and dramatist, born at 
Sarzeau in Brittany, in 1692 went to Paris to 
study law, but an early marriage drove him 
to seek a less tardy livelihood in literature. 
The Abbe de Lionne, who had a good Spanish 
library, made Le Sage free of it, with a pension 
of 600 livres. The first fruit was a volume 
(1700) containing two plays imitated from 
Rojas and Lope de Vega. In 1702 Le Point 
d'honneiir, from Rojas, failed on the stage. 
His next venture (1704) was a rifacimento of 
Avellaneda’s Don Quixote. In 1707 Don 
Cesar Ursin, from Calderon, was played with 
success at court, and Crispin rival de son 
maitre in the city; more successful was the 
Diable boiteux (largely from Luis Velez de 
Guevara). In 1708 the Theatre franpais 
accepted but shelved one play and rejected 
another, afterwards altered into his famous 
Turcaret. In 1715 Gil Bias (vols. i and ii) 
came out, followed in 1717-21 by an attempt 
at an Orlando, In 1724 came vol. iii of Gil 
Bias; in 1726 a largely extended Diable 
boiteux; in 1732 Guzman de Alfarache and 
Robert Chevalier de Beauchene; in 1734 
Estebanillo Gonzalez; in 1735 voL iv of Gil 
Bias and the Journde des Barques; in 1736-38 
the Bachelier de Salamanque; in 1739 his 
plays, in two vols. ; in 1740 La Valise trouvee, 
a volume of letters ; and in 1743 the Mdlange 
amusant, a collection of facetiae. The death 
of his son (1743), a promising actor, and his 
own increasing infirmities, made him abandon 
Paris and literary life, and retreat with his 
wife and daughter to Boulogne, where his 
second son held a canonry ; and there he died 
in his eightieth year. Le Sage’s reputation 
as a dramatist and as a novelist rests in each 
case on one work. The author of Turcaret 
niiglit have become, but did not, almost a 
second Moliere; the author of Gil Bias stands 
in the fron t rank of the novelists. Some^ deny 
originality to one who borrowed ideas, 
incidents and tales from others as Le Sage 
did; but he was the first to perceive the 
capabilities of the picaresque novel. His 
delightful style makes him the prince of 
raconteurs, and the final effect of his work is 
all his own. See works by Barberet (1887), 
Claretie (1890-94) and Lintilhac (1893), and 
F. C. Green, French Novels, Manners and 
Ideas (1928). 

LESCOT, Pierre, les-ko (c. 1510-78), French 
Renaissance architect, born in Paris. One 
of the greatest architects of his time, among 


his works are the screen of St Germain 
I’Auxejrois, the Fontaine des innocents and 
the Hotel de Ligneris. His masterpiece was 
the Louvre, one wing of which he completely 
rebuilt. 

LESKIEN, August, les~keen' (1840-1916), 
German Slavonic philologist, born at Kiel, 
became one of the ‘ Young Grammarians ’ 
at Leipzig, where he was a professor from 
1870. Of his writings on Slavonic language, 
most important are his Handbuch des 
Altbulgarischen (1871) and Deklination im 
Slavisch-Litauischen und Germanischen ( 1876). 
LESLIE, Lesly, or Lesley, the Family of, is 
first found between 1171 and 1199 in posses- 
sion of the pastoral parish of Lesslyn or Leslie 
in Aberdeenshire, and was ennobled in 1457, 
when George Leslie of Rothes was made 
Earl of Rothes and Lord Leslie. The fourth 
earl was father of Norman Leslie, Master of 
Rothes, chief actor in the murder of Cardinal 
Beaton. John, sixth earl (1600-41), was one 
of the ablest of the Covenanting leaders. His 
son John (1630-81) became lord chancellor 
of Scotland in 1667, and in 1680 was created 
Duke of Rothes, &c. These honours became 
extinct upon his death without male issue in 
1681- The earldom of Rothes went to his 
elder daughter, in whose family the title has 
continued. The Balquhain branch gave birth 
to several men of mark, such as the learned 
John Leslie (q.v.), Bishop of Ross, the 
champion of Mary, Queen of Scots; Sir 
Alexander Leslie of Auchintoul, a general 
in the Muscovite service (died 1663); and 
Charles Leslie. Other distinguished members 
of the family were: 

(1) Alexander (c. 1580-1661), who became 
field-marshal of Sweden under Gustavus 
Adolphus. Recalled to Scotland in 1639, 
he took command of the Covenanting army, 
and in 1641 was made Earl of Leven and 
Lord Balgony. His honours and lands 
eventually passed to his great-grandson, 
David Melville, third Earl of Leven and 
second Earl of Melville. See Life and 
Campaigns, by Sanford Terry (1899). 

(2) David (1601-82), fifth son of the first 
Lord Lindores (a son of the fifth Earl of 
Rothes), served under Gustavus Adolphus, 
and, returning to Scotland in 1640, acted as 
lieutenant-general to the Earl of Leven. He 
was present at Marston Moor, and defeated 
Montrose at Philiphaugh. Routed by 
Cromwell at Dunbar in 1650, and taken 
prisoner by him at Worcester in 1651, he 
was imprisoned in the Tower till the Restora- 
tion. He was made Lord Newark in 1661. 

(3) Waiter (1606-67), a cadet of the Bal- 
quhain line, distinguished himself in the 
Austrian army, and in 1637 was created a 
count, as a reward for his services in the 
murder of Wallenstein- He was succeeded 
(1667) by his nephew, James, Austrian field- 
marshal. The title became extinct in 1844. 

LESLIE, (1) Charles (1650-1722), nonjuror, 
born at Dublin, became chancellor of the 
cathedral of Connor in 1687. Deprived at 
the Revolution for declining the oath of 
allegiance, he retired to England and wrote 
against Papists, Deists, Socinians, Jews and 
Quakers, as well as in support of the non- 
juring interests. He was mostly with the 
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Pretender in France and Italy (1713-21), 
and then returning to Ireland, died at Glas- 
lough. His Short and Easy Method with the 
Jews appeared in 1684; his Short and Easy 
Method with the Deists in 1697: he issued a 
collected edition of his Theological Works in 
1721 (new ed. 1832). See Life by R. J. Leslie 
(1885). 

(2) Charles Robert (1794-1859), genre- 
painter, was born in London of American 
parentage. Educated from 1800 at Phila- 
delphia, in 1811 he returned to England and 
entered as a student in the Royal Academy. 
His paintings were mostly scenes from famous 
plays and novels. He was elected R.A. in 
1824. In 1833 he was for one year professor 
of Drawing at West Point, New York, and 
from 1848 to 1852 he was professor of 
Painting at the Royal Academy. His 
lectures were published in the Handbook for 
Young Painters (1855). He wrote a Life of 
Constable (1843), and began one of Reynolds, 
completed by Tom Taylor, who edited his 
Autobiographical Recollections (1860). His 
son, George Dunlop (1835-1921), born in 
London, aimed ‘ to paint pictures from the 
sunny side of English domestic life was 
elected R.A. in 1876. He wrote Eetters to 
Marco (1893). Riverside Letters, and Inner 
Life of the Royal Academy (1914). 

(3) Frank, the name adopted by Henry 
Carter (1821-80), English illustrator and 
journalist, who was born at Ipswich. At 
seventeen he entered a London mercantile 
house and the success of sketches sent by him 
to the Illustrated London News led him to 
join its staff. In 1848 he went to the United 
States, assumed the name Frank Leslie, and 
in 1854 founded the Gazette of Fashion and 
the New York Journal. Frank Leslie's 
Illustrated Newspaper began in 1855 (German 
and Spanish editions later), the Chimney 
Corner in 1865; he also started the Boys' 
and Girls' Weekly, the Lady's Journal, &c. 

(4) John (1527-96), Scottish prelate, son 
of the rector of Kingussie, studied at King’s 
College, Aberdeen, at Paris, and at Poitiers, 
and in 1566 became Bishop of Ross. A 
zealous partisan of Queen Mary, he joined 
her at Tutbury in 1569, suffered imprison- 
ment, and in 1574 went to France. He died 
in a monastery near Brussels. His Latin 
History of Scotland (Rome 1578) was 
rendered into Scots in 1596 by a Scottish 
Benedictine of Ratisbon, Father James 
Dalrymple (ed. by Father Cody, Scottish 
Text Society 1884-91). 

(5) Sir John (1766-1832), Scottish natural 
philosopher, born at Largo, studied at St 
Andrews and Edinburgh, and travelled as 
tutor in America and on the Continent, 
meanwhile engaging in experimental research. 
The fruits of his labours were a translation 
of Buffon’s Birds (1793), the invention of a 
differential thermometer, a hygrometer and a 
photometer, and Inquiry into Heat (1804). 
In 1805 he obtained the chair of Mathematics 
at Edinburgh, though keenly opposed by the 
ministers as a follower of Hume. In 1810 he 
succeeded in freezing water under the air- 
pump. Transferred to the chair of Natural 
Philosophy (1819), he invented the pyroscope, 
atmometer and aethrioscope. He was 
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Naffer (1838).®'"- 

(6) Thomas Edward Cliffe (1827-82) Irish 

political economist, born in co. WeyfAra 
qualified for the bar, but in 1853 became 
proiessor of Economics and Jurisprudence at 
Belfast. His writings were published as rt. 
Land Systems (1870), studies on the 
question in Ireland, Belgium, and FranS- 
and Essays in Political and Moral Philomnhl, 
(1879), treating of the gold qucstionnd 
economic method. He was one of the 
founders of the historic method of politic^] 
economy. ^ 

(7) Walter, Count. See Leslie Family (m 
LESPINASSE, Claire Franfoise, or Jeanne 

Julie Eleonore de (1732-76), was born^t 
Lyons, an illegitimate daughter of the 
Countess d’Albon. At first a teacher she 
became in 1754 companion to Madame du 
Deffand, whose friends, especially d’Alem 
bert, she quickly attached to herself and 
after the inevitable rupture, she was enabled 
to maintain a salon of her own which became 
a centre for the literary figures of her dav 
The charm she exercised was in no wise due 
to beauty Her passion for the Marquis de 
Mora, and later for M. dc Guibert cost her 
the deepest pangs, w'hcn the first died and the 
second married. Many of her letters (aglow 
with fire and passion) to her two lovers have 
been published since 1809. See also her 
Lettres inddites (1887; mostly to Condorcet)- 
Letters (trans. 1902); Love Letters to and 
from the Comte de Guibert (1929); books bv 
C. Jebb (1908), Marquis dc Segur (new Eng 
ed. 1913), and N. Royde-Smith (1931). 
LESSEES, Ferdinand, Vicomte de (1805-94) 
French engineer, born at Versailles, a cousin 
of the Empress Eugenie, from 1825 held 
diplomatic posts at Lisbon, Tunis, Cairo, &c 
In 1854 he conceived his scheme for a Suez 
Canal, and in 1856 obtained a concession 
from the viceroy. The works were begun 
in 1860, and completed in August 1869. He 
received the Grand Cross of the Legion of 
Honour, an English knighthood, election to 
the Academy, &c. in 1881 work began on 
his stupendous scheme for a Panama Canal; 
but in 1892-93 the management was charged 
with breach of trust, and five directors were 
condemned — Lesseps, now a broken old 
man, to five years’ imprisonment and a fine, 
as was also his son Charles. Charles was 
released in June 1893; his father, who had 
been too ill to be taken from his house, died 
December 7, 1894. Lesseps wrote an 

Histoire du canal de Suez (1875-79; trans. 
1876) and Souvenirs de quarante ans (1887; 
trans. 1887). See Lives by Bertrand and 
Ferner (Paris 1887), Barnett Smith (2nd ed. 
1895) and C. Beatty (1956). 

LESSING, Gotthold Ephraim (1729-81), 
German man of letters, was born, a pastor’s 
son, at Kamenz in Saxony, and in 1746 
entered as a theological student at Leipzig. 
Ere long he was writing plays in the French 
style, and leaving Leipzig in debt, at Berlin 
joined the unorthodox Mylius in publishing 
Beitrdge zur Historie des Theaters (1750), and 
independently wrote plays, translated, did 
literary hack-work; his chief slay, however, 
was the Vossische Zeitimg, to which he 
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contributed criticisms. In 1751 he withdrew 
to Wittenberg, took his master’s degree, and 
produced a series of Vindicatioits of unjustly 
maligned or forgotten writers, such as 
Cardan, Lemnius, &c. Again at Berlin he in 
Ein Vademecum fur Hetrn S. G. Lange (1754) 
displayed unrelenting hostility to pretentious 
ignorance; with Moses Mendelssohn he 
wrote an essay on Pope, ein Metaphysiker 
(1755). His successful tragedy Miss Sara 
Sampson (1755) is after English models. In 
1758 he was assisting Mendelssohn and 
Nicolai with a new critical Berlin journal, in 
which he revolted from the dictatorship of 
French taste, combated the inflated pedantry 
of the Gottsched school, and extolled 
Shakespeare. While secretary to the governor 
of Breslau he wrote his famous Laokoon 
(1766), a critical treatise defining the limits 
of poetry and the plastic arts. The comedy 
Minna von Barnhelm (1767) is the first German 
comedy on the grand scale. Appointed 
playwright to a new theatre at Hamburg in 
1767, he wrote the Hamburgische Dramaturgie 
(1769), in which he overthrew finally the 
dictatorship of the French drama. The 
Hamburg theatre failed, and Lessing was 
soon in the thick of a controversy, this time 
with Klotz, a Halle professor, producing the 
Brief e antiqiiarischen Inhalts (1769) and Wie 
die Alien den Tod gebildet (1169). In 1769 the 
Duke of Brunswick appointed Lessing 
Wolfenbiittcl librarian; and he at once began 
to publish some of the less-known treasures 
of the library in Zur Geschichte iind Litteratur 
(1773-81). In nil he wrote the great 
tragedy Emilia Galotti. Shortly before his 
marriage he spent eight months in Italy as 
companion to the young Prince Leopold of 
Brunswick. In 1774-78 he published the 
WolfenbUttelsche Fragmente, a rationalist 
attack on orthodox Christianity from the 
pen of Reimarus (q.v.), which, universally 
attributed to Lessing, provoked a storm of 
refutations. The best of Lessing’s counter- 
attacks were Anti-Goeze (1778) and the fine 
dramatic poem, Nathan der JVeise (1779), 
one of the noblest pleas for toleration ever 
penned. Later works were Erziehiing des 
Menschengeschlechts (1780) and Ernst und 
Falk (1778-80), five dialogues on free- 
masonry. Lessing died at Brunswick. His 
Sdmmtliche Schriften, ed. by Lachmann, 
were reissued by Muncker in 1886-1907. His 
chief works have been translated into 
English. See Lives by Danzel and Guhrauer 
(2nd ed. 1880), Diintzer (1882), Stahr (10th 
ed. 1900), Erich Schmidt (4th ed. 1923), 
Borinski (1900), Sime (1877), Helen Zimmern 
(1878), and Rolleston (1889) — the last three 
in English. See also J. G. Robertson, 
Lessing^’s Dramatic Theory (1939). 
L’ESTRANGE, Sir Roger (1616-1704), Eng- 
lish journalist, born at Hunstanton, narrowly 
escaped hanging as a royalist spy for a plot 
to seize Lynn in 1 644, and was imprisoned in 
Newgate, whence he escaped after four years. 
Pardoned by Cromwell in 1653, he lived 
quietly till the Restoration made him licenser 
of the press. He fought in all the quarrels of 
the time with a shower of pamphlets, vigorous 
and not coarser than those of his antagonists; 
and he holds a place in the history of journa- 
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papers, The Public Intelligencer 
(1663-66) and The Observator (1681-87). He 
^anslated Aesop’s Fables, Seneca’s Morals, 
Cicero s Offices, the Colloquies of Erasmus, 
Quevedo’s Visions, and Josephus. He w*as 
^Jghted in 1685. See Life by G. Kitchin 

LE SUEUR, le sU-ar, (1) Eusfache (1617-55), 
French painter, pupil of Vouet, whose style 
irnitated until, about 1645, he came under 
the influence of Nicolas Poussin’s classical 
style. In his early style his most important 
work was the decoration of two rooms in the 
Hotel Lambert in Paris and in his later man- 
ner paintings of the life of St Bruno for the 
Charterhouse of Paris. The Louvre possesses 
36 religious pictures by him, and 13 mytho- 
logical. 

(2) Hubert (c. 1580-c. 1670), French 
sculptor, born in Paris, came to England 
about 1628. His most important work was 
the equestrian statue of Charles I at Charing 
Cross (1633). 

LESZCZYINSKI. See Stanislaus. 
LETHINGTON. See Maitland. 

LETTS, Thomas (1803-73), English book- 
binder, born at Stockwell, London, began 
after his father’s death in 1803 to manufacture 
diaries and by 1839 was producing twenty- 
eight varieties. 

LEUCHTENBERG. See Beauharnais. 
LEUCIPPUS (fl. c. 400 B.C.), Greek philo- 
sopher, born at Miletus (not Abdera), was 
the founder of the Atomic school of Greek 
philosophy and forerunner of Democritus. 
He wrote The Great World System and On 
Mind. 

LEUCKART, Karl Georg Friedrich Rudolf, 
loy'-kart (1822-98), German zoologist, bom 
at Helmstedt, studied at Gottingen, and in 
1850 became professor of Zoology at Giessen, 
in 1869 at Leipzig. His work on classi- 
fication is important and especially note- 
worthy was his division of the Radiata into 
Coelenterata and Echinodermata. He dis- 
tinguished himself by his study of the 
Entozoa, writing his great work Parasites of 
Man from 1879-94 (trans. 1886). 

LEUTZE, Emanuel, loy'tze (1816-68), Ger- 
man painter, born at Gmiind in Wurttemberg, 
was brought up in America, studied in 
Europe 1841-59, then settled in New York 
in 1859. His paintings were mainly scenes 
from American history, the best known of 
which was Washington crossing the Delaware. 
LEVAILLANT, Francois, le-vi-ya (1753- 
1824), French traveller and ornithologist, was 
born at Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana, and 
studied in Paris. He explored in South 
Africa 1781-84, and wrote of his expeditions 
in Voyage dans Vinterleur de VAfrique (1790), 
See., and published books on birds. 

LEVEN, Earl of. See Leslie. 

LEVER, (1) Charles (1806-72), Irish novelist, 
was born of purely English parentage in 
Dublin, graduated at Trinity College in 1827, 
and then went to Gottingen to study medicine. 
His most popular work, Charles O^Malley, 
is a reflex of his own college life in Dublin. 
About 1829 he spent some time in the 
backwoods of Canada and North America, 
and embodied his experiences in Con Cregan 
and Arthur ODeary. He practised medicine 
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at various Irish country towns, and in 1840 at 
Brussels. Returning to Dublin, he published 
Jack Hinton in 1843, and from 1842 to 1845 
acted as editor of the Dublin University 
Magazine, and wrote further novels. In 
1845 he again went to Brussels, Bonn, 
Karlsruhe, where he published the Knight of 
Gwynne, and to Florence, where he wrote 
Roland Cashel. At Spezia Luttrel of Arran 
and three other novels were produced in 
rapid succession. Then, completely changing 
his style, he wrote the Fortunes of Glencore, 
followed by The Martins of Cro-Martin and 
The Daltons. Lever was in 1858 appointed 
British vice-consul at Spezia, and continued 
to write, his work including some racy essays 
in Blackwood^s by ‘ Cornelius O’Dowd In 
1867 he was promoted to the consulship 
at Trieste, where he died. Lever’s work 
contained brilliant, rollicking sketches of a 
phase of Irish life which was passing away, 
though no doubt his caricatures created a 
false idea of Irish society and character. His 
daughter edited his novels (37 vols. 1897-99). 
See Life and Letters by Downey (1906), and 
L. Stevenson, Dr Quicksilver (1939). 

(2) William Hesketh, 1st Viscount Lever- 
hulme (1851-1925), British soapmaker and 
philanthropist, born at Bolton. Beginning 
in his father’s grocery business, he opened 
new shops and in 1886 with his brother, 
Janies, started the manufacture of soap from 
vegetable oils instead of tallow and the new 
town of Port Sunlight was founded. Among 
his many benefits, he endowed at Liverpool 
University a school of tropical medicine and 
gave Lancaster House to the nation. He was 
made a Baron in 1917 and a Viscount in 1922. 
See W. H. L. Leverhulme, Viscount Lever- 
hulme, by his Son (1927). 

LEVERRIER, Urbain Jean Joseph, le-ver-yay 
(1811-77), French astronomer, born at St L6, 
Normandy, in 1836 became teacher of 
astronomy at the Polytechnique, His Tables 
de Mercure and several memoirs gained him 
admission to the Academy in 1846. From 
disturbances in the motions of planets he 
inferred the existence of an undiscovered 
planet, and calculated the point in the 
heavens where, a few days afterwards, 
Neptune was actually discovered by Galle 
at Berlin. For this he received the Grand 
Cross of the Legion of Honour and a chair 
of Astronomy in the Faculty of Sciences. 
Elected in 1849 to the Legislative Assembly, 
he became counter-revolutionary. In 1852 
Louis Napoleon made him a senator and in 
1854 he succeeded Arago as director of the 
Observatory of Paris. See Adams (John 
Couch). 

LEVESON-GOWER, George, 2nd Earl Gran- 
ville, loo' sin gor' (1815-91), English states- 
man, was educated at Eton and Oxford, in 
1836 became M.P. for Morpeth, in 1840 for 
Lichfield, and was for a brief period under- 
secretary for foreign affairs. He was a 
consistent Liberal and a free-trader. He 
succeeded to the peerage in 1 846, and became 
foreign secretary in 1851, president of the 
council in 1853, and leader of the House of 
Lords in 1855. Having failed to form a 
ministry in 1859, he joined Lord Palmerston’s 
second administration. He retired with Earl 


Russell in 1866, having been made lord war 
den of the Cinque Ports m 1865. In Decern 
her 1868 he became colonial secretary in Mr 
Gladstone’s first ministry, and in 1870 foreisn 
secretary, as again in 1880-85, when he had 
to face the troubles in Egypt and the Sudan 
differences with Germany and France and 
the threatened rupture with Russia over the 
Afghan boundary question. He returned 
once more for a few months to office as 
colonial secretary in 1886 and supported 
Gladstone’s home-rule policy. See Life hv 
Lord E. Fitzmaurice (1905). ^ 

LEVI. See Matthew, Saint. 

LEVI CIVITA, Tullio, lay'vee chee-vee'ta 
(1873-1942), Italian mathematician, note- 
worthy for his studies on differential geo- 
metry and relativity. Professor of Mechanics 
at Padua and at Rome from 1918 to 1938 
he was a member of the Royal Society in 
1930. Among his works arc Lezioni di 
meccanica rationali (1922) in collaboration 
with U. Amaldi, Qiiestioni di meccanica 
classica et relativisti (1924) and The Absolute 
Differential Calculus (1937). 

LEVITA, Elias, le-vee'ta (1465-1549), Jewish 
grammarian and exegete, was born at 
Neustadt near Nuremberg. An expulsion of 
Jews forced him to Italy, where he taught 
successively in Padua (1504), Venice, Rome 
(1514), and finally (1527) Venice again. He 
wrote on Job, the Psalms, Proverbs, Amos, 
and the vowel-points; a Hebrew grammar; 
and a Talmudic and Targumic Dictionary! 
See Life by J. Leir (Breslau 1 888). 
LEWALD, Fanny, lay'valt (1811-89), German 
novelist, born at Konigsberg, in 1855 married 
Adolf Stahr (1805-76), a Berlin critic. She 
was an enthusiastic champion of women’s 
rights. Her best book is perhaps Von 
Geschlecht zu Geschlecht (1863-65). An Eng- 
lish translation of Stella (1884) appeared in 
the same year; and she wrote records of travel 
in Italy (1847) and Great Britain (1852). She 
wrote an autobiography, Meine Lebens- 
geschichte (1861-63). See K. Frenzel, 

Erinnerungen und Stromiingen (1890). 
LEWES, George Henry (1817-78), English 
litterateur, was born in London, a grandson 
of the comedian, Charles Lee Lewes (1740- 
1803). Educated partly at Greenwich under 
Dr Burney, and partly m Jersey and Brittany, 
he left school early to enter first a notary’s 
office, and then the house of a Russian 
merchant. He next tried walking the 

hospitals, but could not stand the operating- 
room, In 1838 he went to Germany ffir 
nearly two years, studying the life, language 
and literature of the country. On his return 
to London he fell to work writing about 
anything and everything as a Penny Encyclo- 
paedist and Morning Chronicler, as a 
contributor afterwards to a dozen more 
journals, reviews and magazines, and as 

editor of the Leader (1851-54), and of the 
Fortnightly (1865-66), which he himself 

founded. He was married unhappily and 
had childpn when his connection with 
George Eliot (q.v.) began in July 1854; it 
ended only with his death at their house in 
Regent’s Park. His works, besides a tragedy 
and two novels (1841-48), include The 
Spanish Drama (1846); a. Life of Robespierre 
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(1848); Comte's Philosophy of the Sciences 
0853), which is more than a translation; the 
Umirable Life and Works of Goethe (1855); 
Studies in Animal Life (1862); Aristotle 
(1864); On Actors and the Art of Acting 
(1875); and Problems of Life and Mind 
(1874-79). See A. T. Kitahel, George Lewes 
and George Eliot (1934). 
lewis, (1) Alun (1915-44), English poet, born 
in S. Wales, was killed in Arakan. His poetry 
IS contained in Raiders' Dawn (1942) and 
Hal Ha! the Trumpets (1944). 

(2) Clive Staples (1898- ), British 

medievalist and Christian apologist, born at 
Belfast, professor of Medieval and Renais- 
sance English at Cambridge since 1954, 
published his first book Dymer (1926) under 
the name of Clive Hamilton. It is a narrative 
poem in rhyme royal, at once satirical and 
idealistic, a flavour which characterizes most 
of his work. His Allegory of Love was 
awarded the Hawthornden Prize (1936). His 
widest-known book is The Screwtape Letters 
(1942). Other titles include The Problem of 
Pain (1940), Beyond Personality (1944), works 
of scientific fiction including Out of the Silent 
Planet (1938) and Perelandra (1943), and 
books for children of which The Last Battle 
was awarded the Carnegie Prize in 1957. See 
Life by C. Walsh (1949). 

(3) Sir George Cornewall (1806-63), 
English statesman and author, born in 
London, was educated at Eton and Christ 
Church, Oxford- Called to the bar in 1831, 
he became a poor-law commissioner in 1839. 
Liberal M.P. for Herefordshire 1847-52, for 
the Radnor Boroughs from 1855, he was 
chancellor of the exchequer 1855-58, home 
secretary 1859-61, and then war secretary. 
He edited the Edinburgh Review from 1852 
to 1855 and succeeded to a baronetcy in 1855. 
He wrote Origin of the Romance Languages 
(1835), Inquiry into the Credibility of Ancient 
Roman History (1855-against Niebuhr), 
Astronomy of the Ancients (1859), Dialogue 
on the Best Form of Government (1859), &c. 
See his Letters (1870) and Bagehofs Literary 
Studies (1879). 

(4) Sir George Henry (1833-1911), English 
criminal solicitor, was born at Holborn. His 
cases included the Hatton Garden diamond 
robbery, and he was solicitor for Parnell and 
other Irish nationalists (1888-89). He was 
knighted in 1893 and made a baronet in 1902. 

(5) John Llewellyn (1880- ), American 

labour leader, born in Iowa, has been 
president of the United Mine Workers’ 
Union since 1920. In 1935 he formed a 
combination of unions, the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, of which he was 
president till 1940. A skilful negotiator, he 
has made the miners union one of the most 
powerful in the United States. 

(6) Matthew Gregory, nicknamed Monk 
(1775-1818), English novelist, born in 
London, was educated at Westminster, 
Christ Church, Oxford, and Weimar, where 
he was introduced to Goethe. In 1794 
he went as an attache to The Hague, and 
there, inspired by Glanvill and the Mysteries 
of Udolpho, wrote Ambrosia, or the Monk 
(1795), the gruesome, unclean romance which 
made him so famous that in 1798 his invita- 


tion to dine at an Edinburgh hotel could 
elate Scott as nothing before or afterwards. 
A musical drama, The Castle Spectre (1798), 
The Bravo of Venice (1804) and a host more 
of biood-and-thunder plays, novels and tales 
are mostly forgotten; In 1796 he entered 
parliament as a silent member, and in 1812 
he inherited from his father two large estates 
in Jamaica. So, to better the condition of 
his slaves there, he made the two voyages, in 
1815-17, which furnished materials for his 
one really valuable work, the posthumous 
Journal of a West India Proprietor (1834 ; ed. 
by M. Wilson, 1929). On his way home he 
died of yellow fever. See his Life and Corre- 
spondence (1839), Birkhead’s The Tale of 
Terror (1921) and A. M. Killen, Le Roman 
terrifiant (1923). 

(7) (Harry) Sinclair (1885-1951), American 
novelist, born in Sauk Center, Minnesota. 
The son of a doctor, educated at Yale, he 
became a journalist and wrote several minor 
works before Main Street (1920), the first of a 
series of best-selling novels satirizing the arid 
materialism and intolerance of American 
small-town life. Babitt (1922) still lends its 
title as a synonym for middle-class American 
philistinism. Other titles of this period are 
Martin Arrowsmith (1925), Elmer Gantry 
(1927) and Dods worth (1929). Thereafter 
he tended to exonerate the ideologies and 
self-sufficiency he had previously pilloried, 
though he continued to be eagerly read on 
both sides of the Atlantic. His later novels 
include Work of Art (1934), The Prodigal 
Parents (1938), Cass Timberlaine (1945) and 
Kingsblood Royal (1947). He refused the 
Pulitzer prize for Arrowsmith, but accepted 
the Nobel prize for literature in 1930, being 
the first American writer to receive it. He 
married in 1914, Grace Livingstone Hegger 
and, in 1928, Dorothy Thompson. See 
biography, with bibliography, by C. van 
Doren (N.Y., 1933). 

(8) (Percy) Wyndham (1884-1957), British 
artist, writer and critic, bom in Maine, 
Connecticut. He studied at the Slade School 
of Art, and with Ezra Pound founded Blast, 
the magazine of the Vorticist school. His 
writings are satirical, and include the novels 
Tarr (1918), Childermass (1928), Time and 
Western Man (1928), Men Without Art 
(1934), and the two autobiographical books 
Blasting and Bombardiering (1937) and Rude 
Assignment (1950). His paintings include 
works of abstract art, a series of war pictures, 
imaginative works and portraits, notably 
those of T. S. Eliot and Edith Sitwell. He 
has five works in the Tate Gallery, London. 
See studies by H. G. Porteous (1933), 
H. Kenner (1954), E. W. E. Tomlin (1955), 
and The Art of Wyndham Lewis, ed. C. H. 
Read (1951). 

LEYDEN, John (1775-1811), Scottish poet 
and orientalist, was born, a shepherd’s son, 
at Denholm, Roxburghshire. He studied 
medicine, &c., at Edinburgh University, and 
was licensed as a preacher in 1 798. He helped 
Scott to gather materials for his Border 
Minstrelsy, and his translations and poems in 
the Edinburgh Magazine attracted attention. 
In 1803 he sailed for India as assistant 
surgeon at Madras, travelled widely in the 
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East, acquired 34 languages, and translated 
the gospels into five of them. He accom- 
panied Lord Minto as interpreter to Java, 
and died of fever at Batavia. His ballads 
have taken a higher place than his longer 
poems, especially Scenes of Infancy (1803); 
his dissertation on Indo-Chinese languages is 
also well known. See Lives by Scott (1811), 
Reith (1908) and Seshadri (1913). 

L’HOPITAL, Michel de, lo-pee-tal (1507-73), 
French statesman, born at Aigueperse in 
Auvergne, studied law at Toulouse and Padua 
and settled as an advocate in Paris at thirty. 
In 1547-48 he represented Henry TI at the 
Council of Trent, and then was in the house- 
hold of the Duchess of Berri. In 1554 he 
became superintendent of finances, in 1560 
chancellor of France. He strove to pacify 
the religious quarrel by staying the hand of 
the Catholic persecutors. After 1563 he lost 
ground and in 1568 resigned and retired 
to his estate near ifitampes. His Latin poems, 
speeches, &c., appeared in 1824-25. See 
Lives by C. T. Atkinson (1900), A. E. Shaw 
(1905), R. Anchel (1937). 

LHOTE, Andre, lot (1885- ), French 

artist, teacher, and writer on art, born at 
Bordeaux. He associated with the Cubists 
and in his painting he combined classic 
precision of composition and a free, sensitive 
use of colour, but his greatest influence was 
exerted through his writings, e.g. Treatise on 
Landscape (1939) and Treatise on the Figure 
(1950), and his teaching in Paris. See the 
monograph by P. Courthion (Paris 1936). 

LIADOV, Anatol Konstantinovich, lya'dof 
(1855-1914), Russian composer, born at 
St Petersburg, where he studied under 
Rimsky-Korsakov. His works include music 
for the piano and the vivid nationalist 
symphonic poems Baba-Yaga, Kikimora and 
The Enchanted Lake. He also made collec- 
tions of Russian folk-songs, conducted and 
was professor at St Petersburg. 

LIAQUAT ALI KHAN (1895-1951), Pakistani 
statesman, after leaving Oxford became a 
member of the Inner Temple. He joined the 
Moslem League in 1923, and became prime 
minister of Pakistan in 1947. He was 
assassinated in 1951. 

LIBANIUS (a.d. 314-393), Greek sophist, 
born at Antioch, taught at Athens, Constan- 
tinople and Antioch. A pagan, he yet was the 
instructor and friend of St Chrysostom and 
St Basil. See Lives by Petit (1 866) and Sievers 
(1868). 

UBERIUS (d. 366), born in Rome, became 
pope in 352, but was banished in 355 for 
refusing to confirm the decree against 
Athanasius (q.v.). In 358 he regained the 
papal throne. 

LICHTENBERG, Georg Christoph (1742-99), 
German physicist and satirist, born near 
Darmstadt, in 1770 became professor of 
Mathematics at Gottingen. He visited 
England, admired Garrick, and wrote a witty 
commentary on Hogarth’s plates (1794). See 
works by Grisebach (1871), Meyer (1886), 
Lauchert (1893), Bouillier (1915). 

LICK, James (1796-1876), a Californian 
millionaire, bom at Fredericksburg, Penn., 
the founder of the Lick Observatory on 
Mpunt Hamilton, 


LIDDELL, Henry George (1811-98), English 
scholar, from Charterhouse passed to Christ 
Church, Oxford, and took a double first iri 
1833. He became tutor of his college and 
in 1845 professor of Moral Philosophv 
Head-master of Westminster 1846-55 he 
returned to Christ Church as dean, was vice 
chancellor 1870-74, and resigned the deanshin 
in 1891. The great Greek Lexicon (1843) 
based on Passow, was a joint work by him 
and Robert Scott, D.D. (181 1-87), master nf 
Balliol (1854-70), and then Dean of Roches- 
ter. Liddell also wrote a History of Ronw 
(1855; abridged as The Students Rome) 
See Life by Thompson (1899). ' 

LIDDELL HART, Basil Henry (1895- ) 

English military journalist and historian’ 
served in the 1914-18 war and retired from 
the army in 1927. He was responsible for 
various tactical developments during the war 
and wrote the post-war official manual of 
Infantry Training (1920). He was military 
correspondent to the Daily Telegraph (1925- 
1935) and to The Times (1935-39). In 1937 
he relinquished his position as personal 
adviser to the minister of war to publicize 
the need for immediate development of air- 
power and mechanized warfare. He has 
written more than thirty books on war, its 
history and strategy, as well as biographies 
of Scipio, Sherman, Foch and T. E. Lawrence. 

LIDDON, Henry Parry (1829-90), English 
divine, born at North Stoncham, Hampshire 
graduated at Oxford in 1850. Ordained in 
1852, from 1854 to 1859 he was vice-principal 
of Cuddesdon Theological College, and in 
1864 became a prebendary of Salisbury, 
in 1870 a canon of St Paul’s, and Ireland 
professor of Exegesis at Oxford (till 1882). 
In 1866 he delivered his Bamplon Lectures 
on the Divinitv of Our Lord. He strongly 
opposed the Church Discipline Act of 1874, 
and as warmly supported Mr Gladstone’s 
crusade against the Bulgarian atrocities in 
1876. Canon Liddon was the most able and 
eloquent exponent of Liberal High Church 
principles. He died suddenly at Weston- 
super-Mare. An Analysis of the Epistle to the 
Romans was published in 1893; his Life of 
Pusey (q.v.) was edited by Johnston and 
Wilson. See his own Life by Johnston 
(1904). 


LIE, lee, (1) Jonas (1833-1908), Norwegian 
novelist and poet, was born at Eker near 
Drammen and abandoned law for literature. 
His novels, which give realistic pictures of 
fisher-life in Norway, include The Visionary 
(1870; trails. 1894), The Pilot and his Wife 
(1874; trans. 1877), One of Life's Slaves 
(1883; trans. 1896), and The Commodore's 
Daughters (1886; trans. 1892). He also 
wrote WeirdTales (trans. 1893) and comedies. 

(2) Marius Sophus (1842-99), Norwegian 
mathematician, was educated at Christiania 
(Oslo) University, where he became an 
assistant tutor and in 1872 professor of 
Mathematics. In 1886 he was appointed 
professor at Leipzig but returned to Chris- 
tiania in 1898. He is specially noted for his 
theory of tangential transformations. See 
his Theorie der Transformationsgruppen (1893). 

(3) Trygve Halvdan (1 896- ), Norwegian 

lawyer, born in Oslo, was a labour member 
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of the Norwegian parliament and held 
several posts, including minister of justice 
and minister of supply and shipping, before 
having to flee in 1940 with the government to 
Britain, where he acted as its foreign minister 
until 1945- He was elected secretary- 
general of U.N.O. in 1946, but resigned in 
1953. See his In the Cause of Peace (1954). 
LIEBER, Francis, lee'ber (1800-72), German 
writer on law, government, &c., was born in 
Berlin, but in 1827 went to America for 
political reasons and became a naturalized 
American and professor of History and 
Political Economy at South Carolina College, 
Columbia and Columbia Law School. See 
Life by T. Sergeant Perry (Boston 1882). 
LIEBERMANN, Max, lee'ber-man (1847- 
1935), German painter and etcher, born in 
Berlin, studied at Weiniar and in Paris, where 
he first won fame. In Germany from 1878 
he painted open-air studies and scenes of 
humble life which were often sentimental. 
Later, however, his work became more 
colourful and romantic, and influenced by 
the French impressionists, he became the 
leading painter of that school in his own 
country. 

LIEBIG, Justus, Freiherr von, lee'biKu (1803- 
1873), German chemist, born at Darmstadt, 
studied at Bonn and Erlangen, and in 1822 
went to Paris, where Gay-Lussac took him 
into his laboratory. In 1824 he became 
professor of Chemistry at Giessen, and in 
1852 at Munich. In 1845 he was created 
Baron. Liebig was one of the most illustrious 
chemists of his age; equally great in method 
and in practical application, he made his 
mark in organic chemistry, animal chemistry, 
the doctrine of alcohols, &c. He was the 
founder of agricultural chemistry, a dis- 
coverer of chloroform and chloral and with 
Wohler (q.v.) of the benzoyl radical. By 
him an admirable chemical laboratory, 
practically the first, was established at 
Giessen. He vastly extended the method of 
organic analysis, and invented appliances 
for analysis by combustion and Liebig’s 
condenser. His most important treatises, 
mostly translated into English, were on the 
analysis of organic bodies (1837), Animal 
Chemistry (1842), Organic Chemistry (1843), 
Researches on Flesh and its Preparation 
(1847), Agricultural Chemistry (1855), 
Chemische Brief e (1844); besides numerous 
papers in scientific journals (317 in the 
Royal Society’s Transactions), See four 
volumes of his Correspondence (1884-92), 
and books by A. W. Hofmann (1876), W. A. 
Shenstone (1895), Vollhard (1909) and 
Benrath (1921). 

LIEBKNECHT, leeb'kneKm, (1) Karl (1871- 
1919), German barrister and politician, son 
of (2), was a member of the Reichstag from 
1912 to 1916. During the 1914-18 war he 
was imprisoned as an independent, anti- 
militarist, social democrat. He took part in 
the Revolution (1918) and was murdered. 

(2) Wilhelm (1826-1900), German social 
democrat, born at Giessen, for his part in 
the Baden insurrection of 1848-49 had to 
take refuge in Switzerland and England. He 
returned to Germany in 1862 and during 
a two years’ imprisonment was elected to 


‘ Reichstag (1874). With Bebel (q.v.) he 
edited Vorwdrts. 

LIEBRECHT, Felix, leeb'reKHt (1812-90) 
German writer, born at Namslau in Silesia! 
was professor of German at Liege 1849-67. 
He early made himself known by articles on 
the origin and diffusion of folk-tales, and by 
translations enriched with annotations. 
Among these are Basil e^s Pentamerone (1 846) 
^rlaam and Josaphat (1847), Dunlop’s 
Geschichte der Prosadichtungen (1851) and 
Gervase of Tilbury’s Otia Imperialia 

(1 856). 

LIEVEN, Dorothea, Princess, nie von Benken- 
dorf (1784-1857), early married the Russian 
diplomatist Prince Lieven (1774-1857), and 
from 1837 lived mostly in Paris, where her 
salon was much visited by diplomats. See 
her Correspondence with Earl Grey (1891) 
letters from London (1902), Unpublished 
JDJary (1925), and Parry’s The Correspondence 
of Lord Aberdeen and Princess Lieven (1939). 
LljEVENSZ (Lievens), Jan (1607-74), Dutch 
historical painter and etcher, bom at Leyden. 
A friend of Rembrandt, he shared a studio 
with him in Leyden. He visited England and 
lived in Antwerp before returning to Holland, 
where his paintings of allegorical subjects 
and his portraits became very successful. He 
died at Amsterdam. 

LIFAR, Serge, li-far'y (1905- ), Russian 
dancer and choreographer, born in Kiev, 
became a student and friend of Diaghilev, 
whose company he joined at the age of 
eighteen. Since his first important appear- 
ance in La Boutique f ant asque, he has danced 
with Pavlova, Karsavina and Spessirtzeva, 
and some of his many successes were in 
Le Pas d'Acier^ Apollon, Le Triomphe de 
Neptune and UApres-Midi d'un fauna. He 
scored his first triumph as a choreographer 
in Paris in 1929 with Creatures de Promethee 
and since then he has been the force and the 
genius behind the Paris Opera. He has 
written Serge Diaghilev: His Life,, His Work, 
His Legend (1940) and The Three Graces 
(trans. 1959). 

LIGHTFOOT, (1) Hannah. See George III. 

(2) John (1602-75), Hebraist, bora at 
Stoke-upon-Trent, studied at Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, and in 1630 became rector of 
Ashley, Staffordshire, in 1643 of St Bartho- 
lomew’s, London, and in 1644 of Great 
Munden, Herts. He was one of the most 
influential members of the Westminster 
Assembly, but, as an ‘ Erastian ’, often stood 
alone. In 1650 he was appointed master of 
Catharine Hall, Cambridge, in 1654-55 vice- 
chancellor, and in 1668 a prebendary of Ely, 
where he died. Lightfoot’s chief works were 
the unfinished Harmony of the Four Evangelists 
(1644-50); Commentary upon the Acts of the 
Apostles (1645); The Harmony, Chronicle, 
and Order of the Old Testament (1647); of 
the New (1655); and Horae Hebraicae et 
Talmudicae (1658-74), the great labour of his 
life. The best edition of his works is by 
Pitman, with Life (1822-25). 

(3) Joseph Barber (1828-89), Bishop of 
Durham, was born at Liverpool, and from 
King Edward’s School, Birmingham, passed 
in 1847 to Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated in 1 85 1 . Elected fellow in 1 852, 
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and ordained in 1854, he became tutor of 
Trinity in 1857, Hulsean professor of divinity 
in 1861, canon of St Paul’s in 1871, Lady 
Margaret professor of Divinity at Cambridge 
in 1875, and Bishop of Durham in 1879. 
A supreme grammarian and textual critic, 
he wrote admirable commentaries on the 
epistjes to the Galatians (1860), Philippians 
(1868), Colossians and Philemon (1875). His 
many other works include On a Fresh 
Revision of the English New Testament (1871), 
Biblical Essays (1893), and several volumes of 
sermons. The work of the Church Temper- 
ance Society and the White Cross Army was 
furthered by his exertions. He died at 
Bournemouth, and was buried at Durham. 
See short Life by Westcott (1894) and 
Lightfoot of Durham^ by Eden and Macdonald 
(1932). 

LIGNE, Charles Joseph, Prince de, leen' y"* 
(1735-1814), Austrian soldier, born at 
Brussels, son of an imperial field-marshal 
whose seat was at Ligne near Tournai. He 
served at Kolin, Leuthen, Hochkirch and the 
siege of Belgrade (1789). A skilful diplo- 
matist, the favourite of Maria Theresa and 
Catharine of Russia, and the friend of 
Frederick the Great, Voltaire and Rousseau, 
he wrote Melanges (34 vols. 1795-1811), 
Oeuvres posthiimes (1817), a Life of Prince 
Eugene (1809), and Lettres et Pens^es (1809). 

LIGONIER, John, 1st Earl, lig-d-neer' (1680- 
1770), British soldier, born at Castres of 
Huguenot parentage, escaped to Dublin in 
1697, and from 1702 served with high 
distinction under Marlborough. Colonel 
from 1720 of a splendid Irish regiment of 
dragoons, he commanded the foot at Fonte- 
noy (1745), was taken prisoner at Val (1747), 
was made commander-in-chief and a viscount 
(1757), an earl and field-marshal (1766). He 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. See Life 
by R. Whitworth (1958). 

LIGUORI, St Alfonso Maria de, lee-gwo'ree 
(1696-1787), Italian bishop, born at Naples, 
forsook law to take orders, and in 1732 with 
twelve companions founded the order of 
Liguorians or Redemptorists. In 1762 he 
became Bishop of Sant’ Agata de’ Goti, and 
proved an ideal bishop; but he resigned in 
1775, and returned to his order. He was 
canonized in 1839. His works, edited by 
Monza in 70 vols., embrace divinity, casu- 
istry, exegesis, history, canon law, hagio- 
graphy, asceticism, even poetry. See Lives 
by Berthe (trans. 1906) and Baron Angot des 
Rotours (trans. 1916), 

LI HUNG-CHANG, lee-hoong~jang (1823- 
1901), (Chinese statesman, born at Hofei in 
Nganhui, took the Hanlin degree in 1849- 
In 1853, in the Taiping rebellion, he joined 
the Imperial army as secretary, was appointed 
a provincial judge, and in 1862 governor of 
Kiangsu, out of which, in conjunction with 
‘ Chinese Gordon % he drove the rebels in 
1863. Made an hereditary noble of the third 
class, in 1864 he was appointed governor- 
general of the Kiang provinces, and in 1872 
of Chih-li and senior grand secretary. He 
founded the Chinese navy and promoted a 
native mercantile marine. On the outbreak 
of the war with Japan (1894), Li, in supreme 
command in Korea, was thwarted by the 


incompetence, dishonesty and cowardice nf 
inferior officers. The Chinese were swen 
out of Korea, and Li, whose policy was that 
of peace, was deprived of his honours ana 
surnmpned to Peking. He refused to compfv 
and the disastrous course of events soon 
compelled the emperor to restore him tn 
honour. Through his efforts the war was 
brought to a termination in 1895 Chin^p 
ceding Formosa and paying a war indemnftv 
of £35,000,000. Weil awlre of 
of Western culture and industry, he visitpH 
Europe and America in 1896. Intrieuina 
with Russia, he fell in 1898. See his 
(1913). See Life by J. O. P. Bland (19 nf" 
LILBURNE, John (c. 1614-57X Enelich 
Leveller or ultra-republican, born at Greeri 
wich and whipped and imprisoned by the 
Star Chamber in 1638, rose in the Parlia 
mentary army to the rank of lieutenant 
colonel. He became an indefatiSble 
agitator, thought Cromwell’s republic too 
aristocratic, and demanded greater liberty of 
conscience and numerous reforms. Repeat 
edly imprisoned for his treasonable pamphlets 
he died at Eltham. ’ 

ULIENCRON, Detlev von, lee'lee-en-kron 
(18^-1909), German poet and novelist, bwn 
at Kiel, fought in the Prussian army 1866 
and 1870._ He went to America but returned 
to Holstein in 1882, where for a time he held 
a Civil Service post. He is best known for his 
lyrics, which are fresh, lively and musical • 
his first volume Adjutantenritte appeared in 
1883. Other volumes of verse were Der 
Heidegdnger (1890), Nene Gedichte (1893) 
and Gate Nacht (1909). He also wrote, but 
not so successfully, novels and an epic 
poem Poggfred (1896). See Life by H 

Spiero (Berlin 1913). ^ 

LILIENTHAL, Otto, leel'yen-tahl (1848-96) 
German aeronautical inventor, born at 
Anklam, studied bird-flight in order to build 
heavier- than-air flying machines resembling 
the birdman designs of Leonardo da Vinci 
He made many short flights in his machines 
but crashed to his death near Berlin in 1896’ 
His brother, Gustav (1849-1933), continued 
his experiments and also invented a weather- 
proofing material. See Otto’s Der Vogelflug 
als Grundlage der Fliegerkunst (1889) on the 
theory of flying machines. 

LILLIE, Beatrice, by marriage Lady Peel 
(1898- ), Canadian revue singer, born in 

Toronto, after an unsuccessful start as a 
drawing-room ballad singer found her true 
bent in 1914 in music hall and the new vogue 
of ‘ intimate revue ’ which Chariot had 
brought over from Paris. An unrivalled 
comic singer, she made famous Noel Cowards 
‘ Mad Dogs and Englishmen ’. During 
World War IT she played to the troops and 
was decorated by General do Gaulle. She 
married Sir Robert Peel, 5th Bart., in 1920. 
LILLO, George (1693-1739), English drama- 
tist and jeweller, born in London of mixed 
Dutch and English Dissenting parentage, 
wrote seven plays, including George Barnwell 
(1731) and Fatal Curiosity (1736), both 
tragedies edited by Sir A. W. Ward (1906). 
His Arden of Feversham (brought out 1759) 
is a weak version of the anonymous play of 
that title (1592). Among the first to put 
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middle-class characters on the English stage, 
he had a considerable influence on European 
drama. See Life by T. Davies prefixed to his 
Dramatic Works (1810) and W. H. Hudson 
A Quiet Corner in a Library (1915). 

LILLY, William (1602-81), English astrologer, 
born at Diseworth, Leicestershire, in 1620 
went to London, where for seven years he 
served an ancient citizen, married his widow, 
and on her death in 1633 came into £1000. 
He took up astrology, and soon acquired a 
considerable fame and large profits. In 1634 
he obtained permission to search for hidden 
treasure in the cloisters of Westminster, but 
was driven from his midnight work by a 
storm, which he ascribed to demons. From 
1644 till his death he annually issued his 
Merlinus Anglicus, Junior, containing vati- 
cinations. In the Civil War he attached 
himself to the Parliamentary party as soon 
as it promised to be successful, and was 
rewarded with a pension. After the Restora- 
tion he w'as imprisoned for a I ittle, and was 
reapprehended on suspicion of knowing 
something about the great fire of London in 
1666. He died at Hersham. He wrote nearly 
a score of works on astrology. See his 
History of his Life and Times (1715). 
LILLYWHITE, Frederick (1792-1854), Eng- 
lish cricketer, was born near Goodwood, and 
bred a bricklayer. Famous as a round-arm 
bowler, he did not become a professional 
cricketer until he was middle-aged. ‘ Me 
bowling. Pilch batting, and Box keeping 
wicket ’ was his definition of cricket. 

LILY, John. See Lyly. 

LILYE, or Lily, William (c. 1466-1522), 
English classical grammarian, was born at 
Odiham, Hampshire; studied at Magdalen 
College, Oxford. He visited Jerusalem, 
Rhodes and Italy, and learned Greek from 
refugees from Constantinople. After teach- 
ing for a while in London he was appointed 
(1512) by Dean Colet first head-master of his 
new school of St Paul’s; this post he held till 
he was carried off by the plague. Lilye, who 
has good claims to be considered the first 
who taught Greek in London, had a hand 
in Colet’s Brevissima Institution which, as 
corrected by Erasmus, and redacted by 
Lilye himself, was known as the Eton Latin 
Grammar. Besides this he wrote Latin 
poems (Basel 1518) and a volume of Latin 
verse against a rival schoolmaster (1521). 
LIMBORCH, Philip van, Um'borKH (1633- 
1712), Dutch theologian, was preacher at 
Gouda and Amsterdam, and became in 1668 
professor in the Remonstrant or Arminian 
college at Amsterdam. Of his numerous 
works the most valuable are Institutiones 
Theologiae Christianae (1686; Eng, trans, 
1702) and History of the Inquisition (trans. 
1731). 

LIMBURG, Pol, Henneguin and Hermann 
de, Um'-bcerKH (fl. early 15th cent.), three 
brothers, Flemish miniaturists, of whom 
comparatively little is known. Taken 
prisoner as youths in Brussels in time of war, 
on their way home from Paris, they were 
released by the Duke of Burgimdy and 
attached to his household as painters. In 
1411 they became court painters to the Duke 
of Berry and produced 39 illustrations for 


his celebrated manuscript Tres Liches Heures 
** j Other works have been 

^tributed to Pol de Limbourg, including 
Heures d Ailly, two pages of the Turin-Milan 
Hours and several in a book of Terence. It is 
now believed that the three brothers were all 
^ad by 141 6. See P. Durieu, Les Tres Riches 
(1904). 

LIMOTOIN, or Limosin, Leonard, lim-oo~zi 
(c. p05-77), French painter in enamel, 
flourished from 1532 to 1574 at the French 
court and was appointed by Francis I head 
ot the royal factory at Limoges. 

LINACRE, Thomas {c. 1460-1524), English 
humanist and physician, born at Canterbury, 
studied at Oxford, was elected fellow of Afl- 
Souls in 1484, and went to Italy, where he 
^amed Greek, and took his M.D. at Padua. 
Erasmus and Sir Thomas More were both 
taught Greek by him. About 1501 Henry VII 
made him tutor to Prince Arthur. As king’s 
physician to Henry VII and Henry VIII he 
practised in London; he also founded the 
Royal College of Physicians. Late in life he 
took orders. Linacre was one of the earliest 
champions of the New Learning. He 
translated several of Galen’s works into 
Latin, and wrote some grammatical treatises. 

Noble Johnson (1835) and 
W. Osier (1908). ^ 

LINCOLN, (1) Abraham (1809-65), sixteenth 
president of the United States, was born 
near Hodgenville, Ky., the son of a restless 
western pioneer. In 1816 his father made a 
new home in the forests of Indiana. Abraham 
learned the little that was taught in the 
backwoods schools, and was employed in 
farm- work until at nineteen he took on a 
flat-boat a cargo to New Orleans. When he 
was twenty-one his father removed to central 
Illinois, and the son, after a second voyage 
to New Orleans, returned to be a clerk in a 
store at New Salem, Illinois. Defeated as a 
candidate for the legislature, he purchased a 
small store, whose failure left him in debt; 
but, being made village postmaster and 
deputy county surveyor, he studied law and 
grammar. Elected to the legislature in 1834, 
he served until 1842, being leader of the 
Whigs. At Springfield, in 1842, he married 
Mary Todd (1818-82). In 1846 he sat in 
congress : but professional work was drawing 
him from politics when in 1854 Stephen A. 
Douglas repealed the Missouri Compromise 
of 1820, and reopened the question of slavery 
in the territories. The bill roused intense 
feeling throughout the North, and Douglas 
defended his position in a speech at Spring- 
field in October. Lincoln delivered in reply 
a speech which first fully revealed his power 
as a debater. He was then elected to the 
legislature. When the Republican party was 
organized in 1856 to oppose the extension of 
slavery Lincoln was its most prominent leader 
in Illinois, and the delegates of his state 
presented him for the vice-presidency. In 
1858 Douglas, seeking re-election to the 
senate, began a canvass of Illinois in advocacy 
of his views of ‘ popular sovereignty ’. 
Lincoln was also a candidate, and the contest, 
which gave Douglas the election, attracted 
the attention of the whole country. In May 
1860 the Republican convention on the third 
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ballot nominated Lincoln for the presidency, the Inaugural Address of 1865. See Lives bv 
The Democratic party was divided between Arnold (1885), Herndon and Weik (18891 
Douglas and Breckinridge. After an Nicolay and Hay (10 vols. 1890), Morse 
exciting campaign Lincoln received a popular (1893), Binns (1907), Strunskv ’ (ioia\ 
vote of 1,866,462; Douglas, 1,375,157; Charnwood (1916), Barton (1925), Sandbnr^ 
Breckinridge, 847,953; and Bell, 590,631. (1926, 1939), Beveridge (1928), Ludwig (tran^^ 
Of the electors Lincoln had 180; Breckin- 1932), and the synthetic autobiosranbv 
ridge, 72; Bell, 39; and Douglas, 12. South compiled by Stephenson (1927). 

Carolina now seceded from the Union, and (2)Benjamin (1733-1810), American soldier 

with the six Gulf states formed, in February born at Hingham, Mass., in 1776 rein- 
1861, the Confederate States of America, forced Washington after the defeat on Long 
Lincoln, at his inaugural address on March 4, Island arid in 1777 was appointed major- 
declared the Union perpetual, argued the general, in August receiving command^ of 
futility of secession, and expressed his the southern department. In 1780 besieged 
determination that the laws should be faith- by Clinton in Charleston, he was compelled 
fully executed in all the states. On April 12, to capitulate. He took part in the siege of 

1861, the Confederates began the Civil War Yorktown, and was secretary of war 1781-84 
by attacking Fort Sumter in Charleston LIND, (1) James (1716-94), Scottish physician 

harbour. Lincoln called a special session of born in Edinburgh, first served in the Navy 
congress, summoned 75,000 militia, ordered as a surgeon’s mate, then, after qualifying 
the enlistment of 65,000 regulars, and in medicine at Edinburgh, became physician 
proclaimed a blockade of the southern ports, to the naval hospital at Haslar. His work 
The Confederacy soon had control of eleven towards the cure and prevention of scurvy 
states, and put in the field 100,000 men. The induced the Admiralty in 1795 at last to 
first important battle was fought at Bull Run, issue the order that the Navy should be 
Virginia, July 21, 1861, and resulted in the supplied with lemon juice. 'His A Treatise of 

rout of the Union army. On September 22, the Scurvy (1753) was and is a classic of 

1862, just after McClellan’s victory at medical literature and won him an inter- 

Antielam, Lincoln proclaimed that on and national reputation. See R. S. Allison Sea 
after January 1, 1863, all slaves in states or Diseases (1943), M. E. M. Walker, Pioneers 
parts of states then in rebellion should be of Public Health dind Lind's Treatise on 

free. On the following New-year’s Day the Scurvy contained in a ‘ Bicentenary Volume 

final proclamation of emancipation was made, with Additional Notes’ issued by the 
This greatest achievement of his administra- Edinburgh University Press (1953). 

tion, wrung from him by the exigencies of (2) Jenny (1820-87), Swedish soprano, born 
civil war, was completed by the passage of humble family at Stockholm, at nine 
(1865) of the Thirteenth Amendment of the entered the court theatre school of singing 
Constitution, which he planned and urged, and after lessons in Paris attained great 
In July 1863 Grant’s capture of Vicksburg popularity everywhere. Her earnings were 
restored to the Union full control of the largely devoted to founding and endowing 
Mississippi River, while Meade’s defeat of musical scholarships and charities in Sweden 
Lee at Gettysburg destroyed the last hope and England. In 1852 the ‘ Swedish Nightin- 
of the Confederates to transfer the seat of gale’ married Otto Goldschmidt (1829- 
war north of the Potomac. General Grant, 1907). In 1883-86 she was professor of 
called to the chief command in March 1864, Singing at the Royal College of Music. See 
entered upon that policy of persistent Life by Bulman (1956). 
attrition of the Confederate forces which (3) Samuel Colville (1879- ), American 

finally brought peace. In the Republican chemist, director of the School of Chemistry, 
Convention in June Lincoln was unanimously Minnesota (1926) and dean of the Institute of 
nominated for a second term. The Demo- Technology there (1935), invented an 
crats nominated General McClellan. In electroscope for radium measurements and 
November Lincoln received of the popular advanced the ionization theory of the 
vote 2,216,000, and McClellan 1,800,000; chemical effects of radium rays, 
of the electoral votes Lincoln had 212, LTNDAU, lin'dow, (1) Paul (1839-1919), 
McClellan 21. In his second inaugural German writer, born at Magdeburg, founded 
address, in March 1865, Lincoln set forth Die Gegenwart ?Lnd Nord imd Siid, md v/iote 
the profound moral significance of the war. books of travel and works of criticism. He 
On April 14, at Ford’s Theatre, Washington, is better known as a writer of plays and 
he was shot by J. Wilkes Booth, an actor, novels; the most successful of the former was 
and died next morning, April 15, 1865. perhaps Maria und Magdalena. The novels 
Lincoln was fair and direct in speech and include Herr und Frau Fewer (1882), and 
action, steadfast in principle, sympathetic and Berlin (1886-87). 

charitable, a man of strict morality, abstemi- (2) Rudolf (1829-1910), brother of (1), 
ous and familiar with the Bible, though not a author and diplomatist, also wrote travels, 
professed member of any church. His fame novels, &c., and was an editor of Revue des 
IS established as the saviour of his country deux mondes and Journal des ddbats. 
and the liberator of a race. His Collected LINDBERGH, Charles Augustus (1902- ), 
^rks are to be found in several editions. American aviator, born in Detroit, made the 
These ^ include his eloquent speeches — first solo nonstop transatlantic flight (New 
Emancipation Proclamation of 1862, the York-Paris, 1927), in the monoplane The 
Gettysburg Address of 1863 when first were Spirit of St Louis. His book of that name 
heard these words, ‘ government of the (1953) gained the Pulitzer prize (1954). His 
people, by the people, for the people and wife, Anne Morrow Lindbergh (1907- ), has 
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written North to the On>«r(1935), Listen, the 
R^/W(1938), &c 

TINDEMANN. Sec Cherwell. 

LINDLEY, John (1799-1865), English botan- 
ist was born at Catton near Norwich, the 
son of a nursery-gardener, author of Orchard 
and Kitchen Gardens. Appointed assistant- 
secretary to the Horticultural Society m 1822, 
he from 1829 to 1860 was professor of 
Botany in University College, London. Of 
his writings, The Vegetable Kingdom (1846) 
was the most important. 

LINDSAY, (1) see Crawford. 

(2) Alexander Dunlop, 1st Baron Lindsay of 
Birker (1879-1952), Scottish scholar, born in 
Glasgow and educated at Glasgow University 
and University College, Oxford. A lecturer 
at Victoria University, he became in 1906 
fellow of Balliol and Jowett lecturer in 1911. 
From 1922 to 1924 he was professor of 
Moral Philosophy at Glasgow, becoming in 
the latter year Master of Balliol. In 1949 he 
was appointed head of the new University 

College of North Staffordshire. His philo 
. . 1 ^ 


novels. Many of his books have a Scottish 
background, such as The Impregnable Women 
(1938), Magnus Merriman (1934) and Laxdale 
Hall (1951), filmed in 1953. Other successful 
novels are Juan in America (1931), Private 
Angelo (1946), filmed in 1949, and The Merry 
Muse (1959). The Man on my Back, written 
in 1941, was autobiographical. 

LINLEY, Thomas (1732-95), English com- 
poser, born at Wells, taught singing and 
conducted concerts at Bath. In 1775 his 
son-in-law Sheridan induced him to set his 
comic opera The Duenna to music. In 1776 
they and Ford bought Garrick’s share of 
Drury Lane Theatre. During the next fifteen 
years Linley w'as its musical director, com- 
posing songs, operas, &c. Of his sons, 
Thomas (1756-78), a friend of Mozart, 
possessed real musical genius, and William 
(1767-1835) composed glees, songs, &c. Of 
his beautiful, gifted daughters, Elizabeth Ann 
(1754-92), singer, married Sheridan (q.v.). 
See C- Black’s LirJeys of Bath (1911; new 
ed. 1926). 


sophical writings include Philosophy of LINNAEUS, or Linne, Carl (1707-78), 
Bergson (1911), The Essentials of Democracy r 

(1929) and The Two Moralities (1940), but he 
is perhaps best known for his excellent 
translation of Plato’s Republic (1907). 

(3) Sir David. See Lyndsay. 

(4) Nicholas Vachel (1879-1931), American 
poet, born at Springfield, III., tramped in 
America, trading and reciting his very 
popular ragtime rhymes for hospitality. His 
irrepressible spirits appear in General Booth 
enters Heaven (1913) and The Congo (1914). 

His later volumes of verse were less successful, 
and having lost his zest for life he returned to 
Springfield and committed suicide. 

(5) Robert. See Pitscottie. 

LING, Pehr Henrik (1776-1839), Swedish 

poet and teacher of gymnastics, was the 
founder of the Gymnastic Central Institute of 

Stockholm. ^ 

LINGARD, John (1771-1851), English histo- 
rian, born at Winchester of Catholic parents, 
was sent in 1782 to the English College of 
Douai, where he remained till the Revolution. 

In 1795 he received priest’s orders, and in 
1811 accepted the mission of Hornby, near 
Lancaster, declining the offer of a chair at 
Maynooth, as fourteen years later of a 
cardinal’s hat. In 1821 he obtained his 
doctorate from Pius VH and in 1839 received 
a crown pension of £300. Flis Antiquity of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church (1806) was the pioneer 
of what became the labour of his life — a 
History of England to 1688 (1819-30). This 
attracted much attention; it was fiercely 
assailed in the Edinburgh’, but Lingard by his 
replies increased his reputation as a candid 
and judicious Catholic scholar. See his Life 
and Letters ’ '' TrT__-t_ a tj 

(1911). 


Swedish botanist, founder of modern botany, 
was born the son of the parish clergyman of 
Rishult in South Sweden, and studied at 
Lund and Uppsala. In 1730 he was appoin- 
ted assistant to the professor of Botany in 
Uppsala. An exploring trip through Swedish 
Lapland produced his Flora Lapponica 
(1737). Then followed a journey of scientific 
exploration through Dalecarlia; and in 
1735-38 he was in Holland, mainly at Leyden, 
working at botany and arranging gardens. 
Meanwhile he had visited England and Paris, 
and published Systema Naturae Fundamenta 
Botanica, Genera Plantarum, Critica Botanica, 
in which he expounded his system of classi- 
fication, based on sexual characteristics, long 
the dominant system. He practised as a 
physician in Stockholm, in 1742 became 
professor of Botany at Uppsala, and greatly 
increased the fame of the university. In 
1745-46 he published Flora Suecica and 
Fauna Suecica’, in 1751 Philosophia Botanica; 
and in 1753 Species Plantarum, insisting on 
the identification of plants by a second or 
trivial name in addition to the generic name. 
He was ennobled in 1757. See Life by Prof. 
T. M. Fries (Eng. adaptation by Jackson, 
1923), who also edited his Correspondence 
and N. Gourlie, Prince of Botanists (1953). 
LINNELL, John (1792-1882), English artist, a 
disciple and patron of Blake, was born in 
London, and studied at the Royal Academy. 
He painted portraits of Blake, Malthus, 
Whately, Peel, Carlyle, &c. His landscapes 
were mostly Surrey scenes. He is also 
known for his sculpture and engraving. See 

- - Life by A. T. Story (1892). 

by M Haile and E. Bonney LINSCHOTEN, Jan Huygen van (c. 1563- 

1611), Dutch traveller, horn at Haarlem, 
T TTSTK’T.ATFTi Eric 11899- ) Scottish WTOX& Voyages into the East and West Indies 

born at Dounby in Orkney, was (toan^ 1598) 
educated at Aberdeen, where he studied LEMTON, (1.) Sir JamesDroingole (184(A1916) 


first medicine, then English. After serving in 
World War I he became a journalist in 
Bombay, an assistant lecturer in English at 
Aberdeen University and while in the 
United States (1928-30) wrote Poefs Pub 
(1929), the first of a series of clever satirical 


English painter, bom in London, laboured 
with success to elevate the status of painting 
in water-colours, and reorganized the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water-colours. Its 
first president 1884-99, he was reappointed 
in 1909. In 1885 he was knighted. 
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(2) William James (1812-98), English 
wood-engraver born in London, did some 
of his finest work for the Illustrated London 
News. In 1867 he went out to the United 
States, and settled at New Haven, Conn. A 
zealous Chartist, he wrote The 
Freedom (1852), Life of Thomas Paine 
&c. See his Memories (1895). His wife, 
Eliza Lvnn (1822-98), born at Keswick, was 
also a writer, first as a novelist and later as a 
journalist. With her husband she Prepared a 
volume on The Lake Country 
furnishing the illustrations. In 1867 they 
separated. Her ‘ Girl of the Period ’ articles 
in the Saturday were collected in looJ* bee 
her My Literary Life (1899) and Life by 
Layard (1901). . 

LINTOT, Barnaby Bernard (1675-1736), 
English publisher, born at Horsham m 
Sussex, was associated with many of the 
celebrated writers of his day. Among the 
works which he published were Pope s 
translation of the Iliad in 6 volumes (1715- 
1720), and his Odyssey (1725-56), the first 
complete edition of Steele’s Dramatic Works 
in collaboration with his rival pi^Iisher 
Jacob Tonson, and works by Gay Cibber, 
Parnell and Rowe, ^ 

LIN YUTANG, linyiF (1895- ), Chinese 

author, born at Changchow, Amoy, studied 
at Shanghai, Harvard and Leipzig, became 
professor of English at Peking (1923 26), 
secretary of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
(1927) and was chancellor of Singapore 
University (1954-55). He is best-kno\yn for 
his numerous essays on, and anthologies of, 
Chinese wisdom and culture, such as the 
popular Importance of Living (1937), Wisdom 
of Laotse and Confucius (1958), &c., and as 
co-author of the official romanization plan 
for the Chinese alphabet. See A. A. Lin, 
Our Family (1941). s t • i. 

LIPCHITZ, Jacques (189 1- )., Lithuanian- 

born sculptor, worked in Paris and, front 
1941 in the U.S.A. At first an exponent of 
Cubism, he developed in the Thirties a more 
dynamic style which he applied with telling 
effect to bronze figure and animal composi- 

LIPMANN , Fritz Albert (1899- ), German- 

American biochemist, born at Konigsberg, 
professor of Biochemistry at Harvard from 
1949. He has done notable work on the 
vitamin-B complex. His discovery of 
‘ coenzyme A ’ brought him a Nobel prize 
for physiology and medicine (jointly with 
Krebs, q.v.) in 1953. . 

LI PO, lee-po {c. 700-762), Chinese poet, born 
in the province of Szechwan, led a gay 
dissipated life at the Emperor’s court and 
later, as one of a wandering band calling 
themselves ‘The Eight Immortals of the 
Wine Cup Regarded as the greatest poet 
of China, he wrote colourful verse of wine, 
women and nature. It is believed that he 
was drowned while attempting to kiss the 
moon’s reflection. See Waley, Poetry and 
Career of Li Po (1951), ^ v -r 

LIPPI, (1) FEippino ic. 1458-1504), Italian 
painter, son of (2), was a contemporary and 
associate of Botticelli, who almost certainly 
was a pupil of his father. He completed 
c, 1484 the frescoes in the Brancacci Chapel in 


the Carmine, Florence, left unfinished by 
Masaccio. Other celebrated series of frescoes 
were painted by him between 1487 and 1502, 
one in the Strozzi Chapel in Sta Maria Novella 
and one in the Caraffa Chapel, S. Maria sopra 
Minerva in Rome. Easel pictures painted by 
him are The Virgin and Saints, The Adora- 
tion of the Magi and The Vision of St Bernard, 
His predilection for antiquity led him to over- 
introduce it into his later works. See works 
by Konody (1911), and J. B. Supino’s Les 
Deux Lippi (2nd ed. 1904). 

(2) Fra Filippo, called Lippo (c. 1406-69), 
Italian religious painter, was born in Florence. 
An orphan, he was sent to the Carmine in 
Florence, where went Masaccio to paint the 
Brancacci chapel and whose pupil Lippi 
became. The style of his master can be seen 
in his early work, for example in the frescoes. 
The Relaxation of the Carmelite Rule (c. 1432). 
Of his stay in Padua, c. 1434, no artistic 
record has survived. The Tarqiiinia Madonna 
(1437), his first dated painting, shows the 
Flemish influence. His greatest work was on 
the choir walls of Prato cathedral begun in 
1452. Between 1452 and 1464 he abducted 
and later was allowed to marry the nun 
Lucrezia, who was the model for many of his 
fine Madonnas. She was the mother of his 
son Filippino. His later works are deeply 
religious and include the series of Nativities. 
He was working in the cathedral at Spoleto 
when he died. See books by Strutt (1901), 
Konody (1911), Oertel (1942). 
LtPPINCOTT, Joshua Ballinger (1813-86), 
American publisher, born in Burlington, N.J., 
had charge of a bookseller’s business in 
Philadelphia 1834-36, and then founded his 
well-known publishing firm. Lippincott's 
Magazine dates from 1868. 

LIPPMANN, Gabriel (1845-1921), French 
physicist, professor of Mathematical and 
Experimental Physics at the Sorbonne (1886), 
was a Nobel prize-winner in 1908, when he 
was also elected F.R.S. He invented a 
capillary electrometer, and produced the first 
coloured photograph of the spectrum. 
LIPPS, Theodor (1851-1914), German aes- 
thetic philosopher and psychologist, born at 
Wallhaben, was professor at Bonn, Breslau 
and Munich, and is best known as an early 
exponent of the psychological and aesthetic 
theory of empathy, i.e. self-projection into an 
experienced object, especially in his book 
Asthetik (1903-06), which influenced Vernon 
Lee (q.v.). 

LIPSIUS, (1) Justus, or Joest Lips (1547- 
1606), Flemish humanist, horn at Issche, near 
Brussels, a great classical scholar of Louvain, 
who was successively Catholic, Lutheran, 
Calvinist and once more Catholic- Professor 
at Louvain, Jena and Leyden, his writings 
include editions of Tacitus and Seneca. See 
French Lives of him by Galesloot (1877) and 
Amiel (1884), and J. E. Sandys, History of 
Classical Scholarship (1903-08). 

(2) Richard Adelbert (1830-92). German 
theologian, born at Gera, became professor 
at Vienna in 1861, at Kiel in 1865, and at 
Jena in 1871. A pioneer of the evangelical 
movement, he wrote on dogmatics. His 
brother, Justus Hermann (1834-1920), m 1869 
became professor of Classical Philology at 
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Leipzig, and edited the De Corona of Demos- 
thenes (1876), &c. Their sister Marie (1837- 
1927) made valuable contributions to music 
and its history. 

lipton, Sir Thomas Johnstone (1850-1931), 
Scottish business man and philanthropist, 
born in Glasgow. When nine years old he 
began work as an errand-boy, and in 1865 
went to America, where he worked succes- 
sively on a tobacco plantation, in the rice- 
fields and in a grocer’s shop. Returning to 
Glasgow, in 1871 he opened there his first 
<Trocer’s shop, which was rapidly followed 
by many others. They prospered, due to 
high-quality goods at low prices and astute 
advertising, to the extent of making him a 
millionaire at the age of thirty. His muni- 
ficent gifts to various charities brought him 
a knighthood in 1898 and a baronetcy in 1902. 
In 1899 he made his first challenge for the 
America’s Cup with his yacht Shamrock /, 
this being followed at intervals by four other 
attempts, all of them unsuccessful. See The 
Lipton Story by A. Waugh (1951). 

LISLE, llh (1) Alicia (c. 1614-85), the widow 
of one of Cromwell’s lords, was beheaded at 
Winchester by order of Judge Jeffreys for 
sheltering a rebel fugitive from Sedgemoor. 
At Charles I’s execution she had said that her 
‘ blood leaped within her to see the tyrant 
fall 


(2) See Rouget de Lisle. 

LISSAJOUS, Jules Antoine, lee-sa-zhoo 
(1822-80), French physicist, professor at the 
College St Louis, Paris, in 1857 invented the 
vibration microscope which showed visually 
the ‘ Lissajous figures ’ obtained as the 
resultant of two simple harmonic motions at 
right angles to one another. His researches 
extended to acoustics and optics. His 
system of optical telegraphy was used during 
the siege of Paris (1871). 

LISSAUER, Ernst, lis'ow-er (1882-1937), 
German poet and dramatist, born in Berlin, 
much of whose writings had a strong nation- 
alist flavour. J8I3 (1913), a poem cycle, is a 
eulogy on the Prussian people in their fight 
to remove Napoleon from their land, as is 
the successful drama Yorck (1921) about the 


Prussian general. The poem Hassgesang 
gegen England (1914) achieved tremendous 
popularity in war-time Germany with its 
well-known refrain ‘ Gott strafe England 


Other works include a play about Goethe 
cdiWtd Eckermann (1921), poems on Bruc^er, 
Gloria Anton Bruckners (1921) a critical 
work. Von der Sendung des Dichters (1922), 
and the volumes of verse, Die inwendige Weg 
(1920) and Flammen iind Winde (1922). 

LIST, Friedrich (1789-1846), German political 
economist, born at Reutlingen, Wiirttemberg, 
was a disciple of Adam Smith. Charged with 
sedition in 1824, he went to the U.S.A. and 
became a naturalized citizen. He was U.S. 


consul at Baden, Leipzig and Stuttgart 
successively. A strong advocate of protection 
for new industries, he did much by his 
writings to form German economic practice. 
His main work was National System of 


Political Economy, published in Germany in 
1841. See Lives by Goldschmidt (Berlin 
1878), Jentsch (1901), M. E. Hirst (1909). 
LISTER, Joseph, Lord (1827-1912); English 


surgeon, was the second son of the micro- 
scopist, Joseph Jackson Lister, F.R.S. (1786- 
1869), of Upton, Essex. He graduated at 
London University in arts (1847) and 
medicine (1852), and became F.R.C.S. 
(1852) and F.R.C.S.E. (1855), after being 
house-surgeon to James Syme (q.v.), whose 
daughter he married in 1856. He was 
successively lecturer on Surgery, Edinburgh ; 
regius professor of Surgery, Glasgow; 
professor of Clinical Surgery, Edinburgh 
(1869), of Clinical Surgery, King’s College 
Hospital, London ( 1 877-93) ; president of the 
Royal Society (1895-1900). In addition to 
important observations on the coagulation 
of the blood, inflammation, &c. his great 
work was the introduction (1860) of the 
antiseptic system, which revolutionized 
modern surgery. He was president of the 
British Association in 1896. He was made 
a baronet in 1883, a baron in 1897, O.M. in 
1902. See Lives by R. J. Godlee (1917; rev. 
1924), Thompson (1934), H. C. Cameron 
(1948), K. Walker (1956). 

LISTON, (1) John (1776-1846), English low 
comedian, born in London, played from 
1805 to 1837 at the Haymarket, Drury Lane, 
and the Olympic. ‘ Paul Pry ’ (1825) was his 
best creation. 

(2) Robert (1794-1847), Scottish surgeon, 
born at Ecclesmachan manse, Linlithgow, 
studied at Edinburgh and London, and 
settled in Edinburgh in 1818 as lecturer on 
surgery and anatomy. His surgical skill 
soon won him a European reputation. In 
1835 he became professor of Clinical Surgery 
at University College, London. It was he 
who first used a general anaesthetic in a 
public operation at University College 
Hospital on December 21, 1846. His chief 
works are Elements of Surgery (1831) and 
Practical Surgery (1837). 

LISZT, Franz (1811-86), Hungarian composer 
and pianist, was born at Raiding near Oeden- 
burg. At nine he played in public, and was 
sent to study at Vienna. He afterwards went 
to Paris, studied and played there. He next 
made a tour to Vienna, Munich, Stuttgart 
and Strasburg; visited England thrice (1824- 
1827); in 1831 heard Paganini, and was fired 
by the resolve to become the Paganini of the 
piano. He became intimate with most of the 
great litterateurs then in Paris, and from 1835 
to 1839 lived with the Comtesse d’Agoult 
(q.v.), by whom he had three children, one 
of whom, Cosima, married Wagner. Between 
1839 and 1847 he was at the height of his 
brilliance, giving concerts throughout Europe. 
He met Princess Carolyne zu Sayn-Wiltgen- 
stein in 1 847 with whom he lived till his death. 
In 1849, at the height of popularity, he retired 
to Weimar to direct the opera and concerts, to 
compose and teach. Here he brought out 
Wagner’s Lohengrin and Berlioz’s Benvenuto 
Cellini, and Weimar became the musical 
centre of Germany. In 1861 he resigned his 
appointment, and his life was subsequently 
divided mainly between Weimar, Rome and 
Budapest. In 1865 he received minor orders 
in the Church of Rome, and was known as 
Abbe. His visit to London in 1886 was a 
triumphal progress. He died at Bayreuth, 
where he is buried. As a pianist Liszt was 
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unapproachable. His supreme command of 
technique was forgotten by hearers in admira- 
tion of the poetic qualities of his playing. His 
literary works on music include monographs 
on Chopin and Franz, and the music of the 
Gypsies. All his original compositions have a 
very distinct, sometimes a very strange, indi- 
viduality. In his twelve symphonic poems 
he created a new form of orchestral music. 
One or two masses, the Legend of St Elizabeth, 
and a few other works, embody his religious 
aspirations. See his Letters (trans. 1894); 
Lives by Ramann (1880-94; trans. 1882), 
Nohl (trans. 1884), Martin (1886), Beaufort 
(1886), Gollerich (1888), Vogel (1888), Kapp 
0909), Huneker (N.Y. 1911); Janka Wohl, 
Recollections (1888); and books by Hervey 
0911), by his daughter, Cosima Wagner 
(1911), F, Corder (1925), S. Sitwell (1955), 
W. Beckett (1956). 

LI T’AI PO. See Li Po. „ . , 

LITHGOW, William (1582-c. 1645), Scothsh 
traveller, born at Lanark, had already visited 
the Shctlands, Bohemia, Switzerland, &c., 
when, in 1610, he set out on foot from Pans 
to Palestine and Egypt. His second tramp 
led him through North Africa from Tunis 
to Fez, and home by way of Hungary and 
Poland. In his last journey (1619-21) to 
Spain via Ireland he was seized as a spy at 
Malaga and tortured. At London Gondo- 
mar, the Spanish ambassador, promised him 
reparation, but contented himself with 
promising. So Lithgow assaulted, or by 
another account was assaulted by, him in the 
king’s ante-room, for which he was placed in 
the Marshalsea. He died at Lanark. ^ His 
interesting Rare Adventures and Raine/ul 
Peregrinations was published in a complete 
form in 1632, incompletely in 1614. Besides 


professor of History and Geography at the 
Ecole poly technique; he wus chosen repre- 
sentative of the Seine department in the 
National Assembly; and in December 1871 
the Academy at last admitted him. Other 
works of Littre’s included: Histoire de la 
langue fran^aise (1862), and Auguste Comte 
et la Philosopltie positive (1863). See Sainte- 
Beuve’s Notice (1863), and Nouveaiix Lundis 
(vol. v) ; Caro, Littrd et le Positivisme (1883); 
and Pasteur’s discourse (1882). 

LITVINOV, Maxim (1876-1951), Soviet 
politician born, a Polish Jew, at Bielostok, in 
Russian Poland. He early joined in revolu- 
tionary activities and was exiled to Siberia, 
but escaped. In 1917-18 he was Bolshevist 
ambassador in London. He became in 1921 
deputy people’s commissar for foreign affairs 
and commissar from 1930 to 1939. From 
1941 to 1942 he was ambassador to the 
U.S.A., and from 1942 to 1946 vice-minister 
of foreign affairs. By his efforts at inter- 
national conferences. See., he furthered 
acceptance of the Soviet Union abroad, and 
his skill in diplomacy was recognized more by 
America and Britain than in his own country. 
LIUTPRAND, or Luitprand, lyoot-prant 
{c. 922-72), Italian prelate and historian, was 
born of a Longobard family in Pavia, passed 
from the service of Berengar, king of Italy, 
to that of the Emperor Otto I. Otto made 
him Bishop of Cremona, and sent him on an 
embassy to Constantinople. His Antapodosis 
treats of history from 886 to 950. De Rebus 
Gestis Ottoiiis covers 960-964, and De 
Legatione Constantinopolitand is a satire on 
the Greek court. See his works, ed. Becker 
(1915); trans. Wright (1930), and books by 
Kopke (1842) and Baldcschi (1889). 
LIVENS. See Lievensz. 


form in 1632, incompletely in 10 i^. oesiucs i_/x v , 
he The Siege of Breda (1637), Siege of LIVERPOOL, Robert Banks Jenkinson, Earl 


Newcastle (1645), Poems (ed. by Maidment 
1863), &c. 

LITTLETON, or Lyttleton, Sir Thomas 
(1402-81), English jurist, born at Frankley 
House, Bromsgrove, was recorder of Coven- 
try in 1450, king’s sergeant in 1455, in 1466 
judge of common pleas, and in 1475 a knight 
of the Bath. Flis reputation rests on his 
treatise on Tenures, written in law French, 
first printed at London (? 1481), and done 
into English about 1500. It was the text 
that E. Coke (q.v.) commented on in his Coke 
upon Littleton (1826). 

LITTRE, Maximilien Paul Emile, lee- tray 
(1801-81), French lexicographer and philo- 
sopher, born in Paris, from medicine turned 
to philology. His translation of Hippocrates 
(q.v.) procured his election in 1839 to the 
Academy of Inscriptions. He fought on the 
barricades in 1830, was one of the principal 
editors of the National down to 1851, and 
became an enthusiastic Comtist. La Poesie 
homMque et VAncienne Poesie fran^aise 
(1847) was an attempt to render book i of the 
Iliad in the style of the trouveres. In 1854 
Littrd became editor of the Journal des 
savants. His splendid Dictionnaire de la 
langue francaise (1863-72; supplement, 
1878) did not prevent the Academy in 1863 
from rejecting its author, whom Bishop 
Dupanloup denounced as holding impious 
doctrines. In 1871 Gambetta appointed him 


of (1770-1828), British statesman, son of the 
first Earl (1727-1808), was educated at the 
Charterhouse and Christ Church, Oxford, and 
entered parliament in 1791 as member for 
Rye. A Tory with Liberal ideas on trade 
and finance, in 1794 he became a member of 
the India Board, and in 1801 as foreign 
secretary negotiated the unpopular treaty 
of Amiens. In 1803 he was created Lord 
Hawkesbury, and on Pitt’s return to power 
he went to the Home Office. On the death 
of Pitt he declined to form an administration. 
In 1807 he again took the Home Office, and 
next year succeeded his father as Earl of 
Liverpool. In Perceval’s ministry of 1809 
he was secretary for war and the colonies. 
In 1812 he formed an administration which 
lasted for nearly fifteen years. The attitude 
of the government to Poland, Austria, Italy 
and Naples, coercive measures at home, and 
an increase in the duty on corn were regarded 
as reactionary. Lord Liverpool himself was 
a Free Trader, and ultimately sought to 
liberalize the tariff. Notwithstanding the 
blunder of the sinking fund, his financial 
policy generally was sound, enlightened and 
economical. He united the old and the new 
Tories at a critical period. In February 1827 
he was struck with apoplexy, and died the 
following year. See Life by C. D. Yonge 
(3 vols. 1868), and studies by W. R. Brock 
(1941) and Petrie (1954). 
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LI'VTOGSTON, an American family, descen- 
ded from the fifth Lord Livingstone, guardian 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, and from his 
<rrandson, John Livingstone (1603-72), minis- 
ter of Ancrum, banished for refusing the oath 
of allegiance to Charles II, and from 1663 
pastor of the Scots kirk at Rotterdam. His 
son Robert (1654-1725) went to America in 
1673, settled at Albany, and received a grant 
of a vast tract of land. One of his grandsons, 
Philip (1716-78), signed the Declaration of 
Independence; another, William (1723-90), 
was the first and able governor of New Jersey 
1776-90. Robert R. Livingston (1746-1813), 
great-grandson of the first Robert, was born 
in New York, and admitted to the bar in 1773. 
Sent to congress in 1775, he was one of the 
five charged with drawing up the Declaration 
of Independence, and till 1801 was chancellor 
of New York state. As minister pleni- 
potentiary at Paris he negotiated the cession 
of Louisiana. He enabled Fulton to construct 
his first steamer, and introduced in America 
the use of sulphate of lime as a manure, and 
the merino sheep. See Life by F. De Peyster 
(1876). Edward Livingston (1764-1836), also 
a great-grandson of the first Robert, was born 
at Clermont, N.Y., and called to the bar in 
1785. He sat in congress from 1795 to 1801, 
when he became U-S. district attorney for 
New York, and mayor of New York; but in 
1803, owing to a subordinate’s misappro- 
priations, he found himself in debt to the 
federal government. He handed over his 
property to his creditors, and in 1804 settled 
in New Orleans, where he obtained lucrative 
practice at the bar. During the second war 
with England he was aide-de-camp to General 
Jackson; and 1822-29 he represented New 
Orleans in congress. In 1823-24 he syste- 
matized the civil code of Louisiana. His 
criminal code was completed, but not directly 
adopted. Livingston was elected in 1829 to 
the senate, and in 1831 appointed secretary 
of state. In 1833 he went to France as 
plenipotentiary. He died at Rhinebeck, 
N.Y. See Life by C. H. Hunt (1864). 
LIVINGSTONE, David (1813-73), Scottish 
missionary and traveller, was bom at Low 
Blantyre, Lanarkshire, and from ten till 
twenty-four years of age was a worker in a 
cotton-factory there. A pamphlet by Karl 
Gutziaff kindled the desire to become a 
missionary; and he resolved to qualify 
himself in medicine. Having completed his 
studies in London, prevented by war from 
carrying out his wish to work in China, he 
was attracted to Africa by Dr Moffat, and, 
ordained under the London Missionary 
Society in November 1840, reached Simon’s 
Bay March 11, 1841, Kuruman July 31, and 
for several years laboured in Bechuanaland. 
Repulsed by the Boers in an effort to plant 
native missionaries in the Transvaal, he 
travelled northward, discovered Lake Ngami, 
and determined to open trade routes east and 
west. The journey occupied from June 1852 
to May 1856, when he arrived at Quilimane. 
It was accomplished with a mere handful of 
followers, amid sicknesses, perils and 
difiiculties without number. But a vast 
amount of valuable information was gathered 
respecting the country, its products and the 


native tribes. Not the least among his 
discoveries was the Victoria Falls of the 
Zambezi. He was welcomed home with 
extraordinary enthusiasm. During the fifteen 
months spent in England and Scotland he 
ublished his Missionary Travels (1857), and 
aving severed his connection with the 
London Missionary Society in order to be 
free to undertake future explorations, was 
appointed by the government chief of an 
expedition for exploring the Zambezi. 
Setting out in March 1858, he explored the 
Zambezi, Shire and Rovuma; discovered 
Lakes Shirwa and Nyasa, and came to the 
conclusion that Lake Nyasa and its neigh- 
bourhood was the best field for commercial 
and missionary operations, though he was 
hampered by the Portuguese authorities, and 
by the discovery that the slave-trade was 
extending in the district. His wife Mary, 
Moffat’s daughter, w'hom he had married in 
1844, died in 1862, and was buried at 
Shupanga. The expedition was recalled in 
July 1863. At his own cost he now journeyed 
a hundred miles westward from Lake Nyasa ; 
then himself navigated his little steamer to 
Bombay; and returned to England in 1864. 
His second book. The Zambesi and its 
Tributaries (1865), was designed to expose the 
Portuguese slave-traders, and to find means 
of establishing a settlement for missions and 
commerce near the head of the Rovuma. 
A proposal was made to him by the Royal 
Geographical Society to return to Africa and 
settle a disputed question regarding the 
watershed of central Africa and the sources of 
the Nile. In March 1866 he started from 
Zanzibar, pressed westward amid innumerable 
hardships, and in 1867-68 discovered Lakes 
Mweru and Bangweiilu. Obliged to return 
for rest to Ujiji, he struck westward again as 
far as the river Lualaba, thinking it might be 
the Nile, but far from certain that it was not, 
w'hat it proved afterwards to be, the Congo. 
On his return after severe illness to Ujiji, 
Livingstone was found there by Stanley (q.v.), 
sent to look for him by the New York Herald. 
Determined to solve the problem, he returned 
to Bangw'eulu, but fell into wretched health, 
and in Old Chitambo (now in Rhodesia), on 
the morning of May i, 1873, he was found by 
his attendants, dead. His faithful people em- 
balmed his body, and carried it to the coast. 
It was conveyed to England, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. Livingstone’s Last 
Journals, brought down to within a few days 
of his death, were published in 1874; the 
family letters in 1959; the Frivate Journals 
(1851-53) in 1960. See Blaikie’s Personal Life 
of David Livingstone (1880), Lives by Thomas 
Hughes (1889), R. J. Campbell (1929), 
Macnair (1940), Seaver (1957), Sir H. H. 
Johnston’s Livingstone and the Exploration of 
Central Africa (1891), and Sir R. Coupland’s 
Livingstone"" s Last Journey (1945). 

LIVIUS. See Livy. 

LIVIUS ANDRONICUS (fl. 3rd cent, b.c.), 
the father of Roman dramatic and epic 
poetry, was a Greek by birth, probably a 
native of Tarentum, and was carried a slave 
to Rome in 272 b.c., but afterwards liberated 
by his master. He translated the Odyssey 
into Latin Saturnian verse, and wrote 
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LLOYD-GEORGE 

tragedies, comedies, and hymns after Greek ordered to quit France. He died at Madrid 
models. Only fragments are extant (ed. by See his Autobiography . 

L. Muller, 1885). LLOYD, (1) Charles (1775-1839) Enaiict. 

LIVY, properly Titus Livius (59 B.c.-A.D. 17), poet, the friend of Coleridge and L^b 
Roman historian, was born at Padua, of a born of Quaker parentage at Birmingham’ 
noble and wealthy family, and on coming to about 1811 began to become deranged and’ 
Rome was admitted to the court of Augustus, died in an asylum near Versailles. ’ 

He never flattered the emperor, but avowed (2) Edward (d. c, ^ 1730), the London 
his preference for a republic. He praised coffee-hquse keeper in 1688-1726, after 
Brutus and Cassius, sympathized with whom is named ‘ Lloyd’s the London 
Pompey, and stigmatized Cicero, an accessory society of underwriters. The coffee-house 
to the murder of Caesar, as having got from became a haunt of merchants and shin- 
Antony’s bravoes only his deserts. Of the owners and for them Lloyd started his 
great Caesar himself he doubted whether he Lloyd's News^ later to become Lloyd's List 
was more of a curse or a blessing to the (3) Humphrey (1800-81), Irish scientist 
commonwealth. Such friendship as they born and educated in Dublin, where he 
had for each other Livy and Augustus never became provost of Trinity College, was 
lost. Livy died at his native Patavium. His president of the British Association in’ 1857 
history of Rome from her foundation to the He is best known for his researches in optics 
death of Drusus, 9 B.C., comprised 142 books, and his experiments on internal conical 
of which those from the 11th to the 20lh, and refraction. 

from the 46th to the 142nd, have been lost. (4) (John) Selwyn Brooke (1904- ), English 
Of the 35 that remain, the 41st and 43rd are politician, born in Liverpool of Anglo-Welsh 
imperfect. The ‘ periochae ’, or summaries parentage, was educated at Fettes and 
of the contents of each book, composed in Cambridge. He studied law and became a 
the wane of Roman literature, to catalogue barrister in 1930 with a practice in Liverpool, 
names and events for rhetorical purposes. Interested already in politics, he had unsuc- 
have all, however, come down to us, except cessfully stood £is Liberal candidate for 
those of books 136 and 137. But what has Macclesfield and in 1931 had transferred his 
been spared is more than enough to confirm allegiance to the Conservative party. Mean- 
in modern days the judgment of antiquity time he entered local government, becoming 
which places Livy in the forefront of Latin in 1936 chairman of the Hoylake Urban 
writers. His impartiality is not less a note District Council. During World War 11, 
of his work than his veneration for the good, he was a staff officer rising to the rank of 
the generous, the heroic in man. His style colonel general staff, Second Army. In 
is as nearly perfect as is compatible with his parliament in 1945 as Conservative member 
ideal of the historian. For investigation of for Wirral, he continued to practise law 
facts he did not go far afield. Accepting becoming a K.C. in 1947. In 1951 he was 
history as fine art rather than as science, he appointed minister of stale, during which 
was content to take his authorities as he term of office he helped to resolve temporarily 
found them, and where they differed was the Arab nationalism question and the Indo- 
guided by taste or predilection. Gronovius, Chinese war. In 1954 he became successively 
Drakenborch, Ruddiman, Madvig, Alschef- minister of supply and minister of defence, 
ski, Weissenborn, Luchs, Muller, and As foreign secretary in 1955, he defended 
Zingerle purified Livy’s text, also critically Eden’spolicy on Suez, but was retained in this 
edited by Conway and Walters (1914 et seq.). post by Macmillan until July 1960 when he 
See edition with trans. by Foster (1919 et became chancellor of the Exchequer. 
seg.), and Philemon Holland’s fine Eliza- LLOYD-GEORGE OF DWYFOR, (1) David 
bethan English trans. (1600). Lloyd George, 1st Earl (1863-1945), Liberal 

LLEWELLYN, Richard, hloo-el'lin, pseud, of statesman of Welsh parentage, was born in 
Richard Doyle Vivian Llewellyn Lloyd (1907- Manchester. At the age of two when his 
), Welsh author, born at St David’s, father died his family were taken to Wales 
Pembrokeshire, established himself, after to Llanystumdwy near Criccieth, the home 
service with the regular army and a short of his uncle Richard Lloyd, and he it was 
spell as a film director, as a best-selling who, seeing the latent brilliance in the young 
novelist with How Green was my Valley Lloyd George, took his education in hand. 
(1939), a good example of the Welsh genius It was from his uncle that he acquired his 
for blending realism and humour with religion, his industry, his vivid oratory, his 
sympathetic understanding of the human radical views and his Welsh nationalism, 
condition. Later works include None but the He became a solicitor and in 1890 his career 
Lonely Heart (1943), and The Flame of as a politician began when he was elected as 

advanced Liberal for Carnarvon Boroughs. 

LLORENTE, Juan Antonio, lyd-rayn' tay From 1905 to 1908 he was president of the 
G756-1823), Spanish priest and historian. Board of Trade and was responsible for the 
born at Rincon del Soto, rose to be secretary passing of three important Acts — the 
to the Inquisition in 1789 and was made Merchant Shipping Act and the Census of 
canon of Toledo in 1806. In 1809, when the Production Act in 1906, and the Patents Act 
Inquisition was suppressed, Joseph Bonaparte of 1907. As chancellor of the Exchequer 
placed all its archives in his hands and he from 1908 to 1915, he reached the heights as 
went to Paris, where the Histoire critique de a social reformer with his Old Age Pensions 
/ inquisition d'Espagne came out in 1817-18. Act in 1908, the National Insurance Act in 
Its value was recognized at once, but it 1911, and the momentous budget of 1909-10, 
provoked bitter feeling, and Llorcnte was whose rejection by the Lords led to the 
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constitutional crisis and the Parliament Act 
of 1911. Up to the outbreak of the war in 
1914 he had been regarded as a pacifist. As a 
strong upholder of the national rights of a 
smaller country he saw the parallel between 
the Welsh and the Boers and loud had been 
his condemnation of the Boer War. The 
threat of invasion of Belgium by Germany 
dispelled all pacifist tendencies. In 1915 he 
was appointed minister of munitions, in 
1916 he became war secretary and super- 
seded Asquith as coalition prime minister, 
holding office from 1916 to 1922. By his 
forceful policy he was, as Hitler later said of 
him, ‘ the man who won the war He was 
one of the ‘ big three ’ at the peace negotia- 
tions, which he handled brilliantly although 
he was inclined to pay too much attention to 
the demands of the small countries. This 
later, as with Greece, led Britain into difficul- 
ties. At home there was a split in the Liberal 
party which never completely healed. In 
1921 he treated with the Sinn Feiners and 
conceded the Irish Free State. This was very 
unpopular with the Conservatives in the 
government and led to his downfall and the 
downfall of the Liberals as a party at the 
election of 1922. He retained his seat until 
the year of his death, in which year he was 
made an earl. He wrote his JVar Memoirs 
(1933-36) and The Truth about the Peace 
Treaties (1938). See Lives by A. J. Sylvester 
(1947), M. Thomson (1949), Earl Lloyd 
George (1960), and W. George, My Brother 
and/ (1958). 

(2) Gwilym, 1st Viscount Tenby (1894- 
), politician, second son of (1), was born 

at Criccieth and entered parliament as Liberal 
member for Pembrokeshire in 1922, again 
from 1929 to 1950 during which term he was 
parliamentary secretary to the Board of 
Trade (1939-41) and minister of fuel and 
power (1942—45). In 1951 he was returned 
as Liberal-Conservative member for New- 
castle North and was minister of food until 
1954. He was minister for Welsh affairs 
until 1957, when he was created Viscount 
Tenby of Bulford. 

(3) Lady Megan (1902- ), politician, born 
at Criccieth, younger daughter of (1), was 
elected Liberal member of parliament for 
Anglesey in 1929 and Independent Liberal 
between 1931 and 1945. Defeated in the 
election of 1951, she in 1955 joined the 
Labour party and has been Labour member 
of parliament for Carnarvon since 1957. 

LLYWARCH HEN, Welsh poet, flourished 
about 700. 

LLYWELYN, the name of two Welsh princes, 
hloo-el'in, (1) ab lorwerth, called the Great 
(d. 1240), successfully maintained his inde- 
pendence against King John and Henry III. 

He died, a Cistercian, at Aberconway. 

(2) ab Gruffydd (d. 1282), grandson of (1), 
the opponent of Edward I, was slain near 
Builth and with him Wales lost her political 
independence. 

LOBACHEVSKI, Nikolai (1793-1856), Rus- 
sian mathematician, born at Makariev, 
founder of non-Euclidean geometry. He 
became professor at Kazan in 1814. His 
ideas were published in Uber die Principien 
der Geometric (1829-30). 
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LOCKE 

or Lobel, Matthias de (1538-1616) 
Flemish naturalist, born at Lille, became 
botanist and physician to James VI and I 
and gave his name to the Lobelia. He died at 
Highgate. 

LOBO, (1) Francisco Rodrigues (c. 1580-1622) 
Portuguese writer, born at Leiria, wrote 
Primavera (1601) and other remarkable prose 
pastorals and veme. He was drowned in the 
Tagus. His lyrics are of great beauty and 
his work holds a valuable place in the 
literature of his country. See A. F. G. Bell 
Portuguese Literature (1922). ’ 

(2) Jeronimo (1593—1678), Portuguese 
Jesuit traveller, born at Lisbon, went to India 
m 1621, and was superintendent of missions 
in Abyssinia, 1625-34. He wrote of his 
travels in Voyage historique d'Abissinie^ 
translated and published in French in 1728. 
LOCHIEL. See Cameron of Lochiel. 
LOCHNER, Stefan, loKH.'ner (c. 1400-51), 
German painter, born at Meersburg on Lake 
Constance, and the principal master of the 
Cologne school, marking the transition from 
the Gothic style to naturalism. His best- 
known work is the great triptych in Cologne 
Cathedral. His use of a varnish-medium, as 
in his Three Saints in the National Gallery, 
London, gives him an important place in the 
early development of oil-painting. 

LOCKE, (1) Alain LeRoy (1886-1954), 
American ^ Negro educationist, born at 
Philadelphia, was a Rhodes scholar at Ojcford 
(1907—10) and from 1917 professor of 
Philosophy at Howard University. He wrote 
The New Negro (1925), Negro Art (1937), 
&c. 

(2) John (1632-1704), English philosopher, 
the principal founder of philosophical 
Liberalism and with Bacon, of English 
empiricism, born August 29 at Wrington, 
Somerset, was educated at Westminster 
School under Richard Busby (q.v.) and 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he found the 
prevailing Aristotelianism ‘ perplexed with 
obscure terms and useless questions He 
was elected to a life studentship there, which 
was withdrawn in 1684 by order of the king. 
His dislike of the Puritan intolerance of the 
College divines prevented him from taking 
orders. Instead, he dabbled in medicine and 
scientific experimentation and discussion and 
became known as ‘ Doctor Locke In 1667 
he entered as physician the household of 
Anthony Ashley Cooper, later first earl of 
Shaftesbury (q.v.). After successfully operat- 
ing upon the latter for an abscess in the chest 
(1668) he became Ashley’s close confidential 
adviser in political and scientific matters and 
was elected F.R.S. The latter directed Locke’s 
interests towards philosophy. A small club 
for discussion of theological and philo- 
sophical questions was founded by Locke, 
and at such a gathering in the winter (1670- 
1671) the group welcomed Locke’s sugges- 
tion, which was to be key to his famous 
Essay^ that before attempting to solve any 
such questions, they should first of all discover 
what the human understanding was fitted to 
deal with. In 1 672, Ashley became first earl 
of Shaftesbury and lord chancellor, and 
Locke secretary of the Board of Trade. For 
health reasons he spent the politically 
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troublesome years (1675-79) in Montpelier 
and Paris, where he made contact with the 
brilliant circle of Gassendi and Arnauld. 
Shaftesbury, after a short spell in the Tower, 
was restored to favour and Locke re-entered 
his service. In 1683, however, he found it 
prudent to follow his late master to Holland. 
How far Locke was involved in Shaftesbury’s 
secret plotting for Monmouth is not certain. 
But Locke settled under the name of Dr Van 
der Linden in Amsterdam, where he struck 
up an intimate friendship with the liberal 
theologians Limborch and Le Clerc. In 1687 
he removed to Rotterdam and joined the 
English supporters of William of Orange. 
PI is famous Treatises on Government (1689), 
published anonymously, were not, as is 
commonly supposed, written to justify the 
‘ Glorious Revolution ’ (1688). There is 
evidence that they may have been written as 
early as 1681 and they constitute Locke’s 
reply to the patriarchal Divine Right Theory 
of Sir Robert Filmer and a fortiori the 
political philosophy of Hobbes. ‘ Locke also 
built up his political theory from the short- 
comings of an imagined pre-civil society, 
which lor Hobbes was simply war of every- 
inan with everyman. Locke, however, 
insisted on the natural morality of pre-social 
man. Plence contracting into civil society by 
surrendering personal power to a ruler and 
magistrates is for Locke a method of securing 
natural morality more efficiently. The ruling 
body if it oflends against natural law must 
be deposed. This sanctioning of rebellion, 
together with Locke’s curious doctrine of 
property, became for the American colonists 
and the French revolutionaries in the next 
century, in the w'ords of Oakeshott, ‘a 
brilliant abridgement of the political habits 
ot Englishmen ’. It was enshrined in the 
American Constitution. On his return to 
England, he declined an ambassadorship and 
became a commissioner of appeals. His last 
years were spent at Oates, Essex, at the home 
of Sir Francis and Lady Masham, an admirer 
the daughter of Cudworth (q.v.). His Essay 
Concerning Human Understanding (1690), in 
its acceptance of the possibility of rational 
demonstration of moral principles and the 
existence of God, its scholastic doctrine of 
substance, is still caught up in Cartesian 
rationalism, but its denial of innate ideas, its 
demonstration that ‘ all knowledge is 
founded on and ultimately derives itself from 
sense ... or sensation ’ was the real starting- 
point of British empiricist epistemology. 
Locke’s Thoughts on Education (1693) the 
foViX Letters on Toleration (1689, 1690, 1692, 
and posthumous fragment), his Reasonable- 
ness of Christianity (1695) in which he aimed 
at a reunion of the churches, as well as his 
several defences of his doctrines against 
Norris, Stillingfleet, Leibniz, Proast, are also 
important. He died October 28, 1704, and 
was buried in the churchyard of High Laver 
As a philosopher Locke had his betters. 
But as a champion and codifier of liberal 
principles in an intolerant age and as a 
pioneer of new ways of thought, he has few 
equals. Sp Life by M. Cranston (1957), 
Correspondence with Clarke, ed. B. Rand 
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Alexander (1908), J. Gibson ( 19 ^ 7 ^ ^ ?• 
Aaron (1937), D. J. O’Connor (mri’ 
Yolton (1956), M. Salvadori (196m ’ 

(3) Matthew (c. 1630-77)^ Ssh 
poser, born in Exeter. He collabor^w 
Shirley in the masque Cuph^ariTi^d^ 
winning a reputation as a theatre 

After composing the music fol Chafe nl; 
coronation procession, Locke became com 
poser-m-ordinary to the Kintr 
include much incidental niusic ^or 
(though that for Macbeth long attrib^ilfM 
to him IS of doubtful authentfcity) La& 
church music, songs and chamber wwkf 
Locke was a champion of the ' 

French style of composition 

(4) William John 


‘ modem ’ 


novelist, born at Demerara, Brwih G?iam 
was educated in Trinidad and Cambr fe’ 
First a schoolmaster, he taught between rs!on 

UtdniTnef- C'ifton’aud GlenarmoTd“ D.'“ 

liking teaching, he became secretary of the 

Architect unIn 

OO/. In 1895 appeared the first of a lono 
senes ol novels and plays which with thdr 
charmingly written sentimental themes had 
such a success during his life in both Britain 
and America. The Morals of Ma^l 
O^egne (1903 and The Beloved VagS 
(1906) assured his reputation. OthersVhh 
mmf *■ included Simon the Jester 

Joyous Adventures of Aristide 
Pujoi (1912) and The Wonderful Fear (19 m 
His plays some of which were draihatized 
versions of his novels, were all produced with 
success on the London stage. 

Frederick (1821-95) 
English writer born in London, came of naval 
ancestry and trom Mincing Lane and 
Somerset House passed to the Admiralty 

confidant of 

three first lords. London Lyrics (1857) 
revealed him as a writer of bright and clever 
vers de society; later books were Lyra 
f^^santmrum (1867) and Fatchwork (1879) 
In 1850 he married Charlotte (d. 187'’) 
of Elgin; and 

1874 Hannah (d. 1915), only daughter of 
Sir Curtis Lampson, whose name he added 
to his own. See his My Confidences {im), 
^d Life by A. Birrell (1920). ^ ^ 

LOCKHART, (1) George (1673-1731), of 
Carnwath, Lanarkshire, from 1702 a Jacobite 

p ^ See iliQ Lockhart 

Papers (1817). 

(2) John Gibson (1794-1854), born at 
Cambusnethan manse, near Wishaw, spent 
Ills boyhood in Glasgow, where at eleven he 
passed from the high school to the college, 
and whence at thirteen, with a Balliol Snell 
exhibition, he went up to Oxford. In 1813 
he took a first in classics ; then, after a visit 
to the Continent (to Goethe at Weimar), 
studied law at Edinburgh, and in 1816 was 
called to the Scottish bar. But he was no 
speaker; and having while still at Oxford 
written the article ‘Heraldry’ for the 
Edinburgh Encyclopaedia, and translated 
Schlegels Lectures on the History of Litera- 
ture, from 1817 he took more and more to 
letters, and with Wilson became the chief 
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first exhibited the caustic wit that made him 
the terror of his Whig opponents. Peter's 
Letters to His Kinsfolk (‘ 2nd ed.’ 1819), a 
clever skit on Scottish society, was followed 
by four novels — Valerius (1821), Adam Blair 
(1822), Reginald Dalton (1823) and Matthew 
Wald (1824). Ancient Spanish Ballads 
appeared in 1823; Lives of Burns and 
Napoleon in 1828 and 1829; and the Life of 
Scott, Lockhart’s masterpiece, in 1837-38. 
He had met Scott first in May 1818, in April 
1 820 had married his eldest daughter, Sophia. 
In 1825 he removed to London to become 
editor until 1853 of the Quarterly Review. 
In 1843 he became also auditor of the duchy 
of Cornwall. But his closing years were 
clouded by illness and deep depression; by 
the secession to Rome of his only daughter, 
with her husband, J. R. Hope-Scott; and 
by the loss of his wife in 1837, of his two 
boys in 1831 and 1853. The elder was the 
‘ Hugh Littlejohn ’ of Scott’s Tales of a 
Grandfather; the younger, Walter, was a 
scapegrace in the army. Like Scott, Lock- 
hart visited Italy in search of health; like 
Scott, he came back to Abbotsford to die. 
He is buried in Dryburgh at Sir Walter’s 
feet. See Life by Andrew Lang (2 vols. 
1896), and study by G. Macbeth (1935). 

(3) William Ewart (1846-1900), Scottish 
subject-painter, born at Annan in Dumfries- 
shire, was elected an A.R.S.A, in 1870, an 
R.S.A. in 1878. He painted the Jubilee 
Celebration in Westminster (1887) and was 
popular as a portrait painter. 

(4) Sir William Stephen Alexander (1841- 
1900), K.C.B. (1887), K.C.S.I. (1895), British 
officer, had seen service in Bhutan, Abyssinia, 
Afghanistan, Burma, &c., when in 1897 he 
commanded the expedition against the 
Afridis. Commander-in-chief in India from 
1898, he died in 1900. 

LOCKYER, Sir Joseph Norman (1836-1920), 
English astronomer, born at Rugby, became 
a clerk in the War Office (1857) and in the 
Science and Art Department (1875), In 1868 
(26 years before Ramsay) he detected helium 
in the sun’s chromosphere by daylight. In 
1869 he was made F.R.S., and in 1870 lecturer 
on Astronomy at South Kensington. He 
headed many eclipse expeditions, started 
(1869) and edited Nature, and wrote much 
on solar chemistry and physics, on the 
meteoritic hypothesis, and on the orientation 
of stone circles. 

LODGE, (1) Edmund (1756-1839), English 
biographer and writer on heraldry, is best 
known by his Portraits of Illustrious Person- 
ages (1821-34) and The Genealogy of the 
Existing British Peerage (1832, enlarged 1859). 

(2) Henry Cabot (1850-1924), American 
Republican senator, historian and biographer, 
was born in Boston. He was assistant editor 
of the North American Review, but from 1878 
his career was mainly political and he became 
a senator in 1893. See his Early Memories 
(1914). His grandson, Henry Cabot (1902- 

), became a republican senator in 1936 
and was appointed by Truman as American 
U.N. delegate in 1950. 

(3) Sir Oliver Joseph (1851-1940), English 
physicist, born at Penkhull, studied at the 
Royal College of Science and at University 


LOEWE 

College, London, and became in 1881 
professor of Physics at Liverpool. In 1 900 
he was _ appointed first principal of the new 
university at Birmingham and was knighted 
in 1902. Specially distinguished in electricity, 
he was a pioneer of wireless telegraphy. He 
was made a fellow of the Roy^l Society in 
1887. His scientific writings include Signal- 
ling across Space without Wires (1897), Talks 
about Wireless (1925) and Advancing Science 
(1931). He gave much time to psychical 
research and on this subject wrote Raymond 
(1916) and My Philosophy (1933). Past 
Years: An Autobiography, appeared in 1931. 
His brother. Sir Richard (1855—1936), was the 
first professor of Modern History at Glasgow 
University (1894-1929) and thereafter at 
Edinburgh University (1929-33). Among his 
works are A History of Modern Europe (1885) 
and The Close of the Middle Ages, 1273-1494 
(1901). 

(4) Thomas (c. 15o8-1625), English 

dramatist, romance-writer, and poet, was 
bom at West Ham. From Merchant Taylors’ 
he passed to Trinity College, Oxford, and 
thence in 1578 to Lincoln’s Inn, but led a 
wild and rollicking life. About 1588 and in 
1591 he took part in two sea-expeditions and 
wrote a euphuistic romance, Rosalynde 
(1590), his best-known work, which supplied 
Shakespeare with more than the chief 
incidents of As You Like It, besides two 
second-rate dramas, The Wounds of Civil War 
(1594) and A Looking-glass for London and 
England (with Greene. 1594). He turned 
Catholic and is believed to have taken a 
medical degree at Avignon (1600), and to 
have written a History of the Plague (1603). 
He died in London. Among his remaining 
writings are A Fig for Mornus (1595); trans- 
lations of Seneca (1614) and Josephus (1602); 
Life of WiUiam Longbeard (1593); Robin the 
Divell, Wits Miserie, and Glaucus and Silla, 
a collection of poems (1589). See his Works 
(4 vols. ed. Gosse, 1884); GossCs Seventeenth 
Century Studies (1883); Life by Paradise 
(1931), and Thomas Lodge and Other Eliza- 
bethans, ed. Sisson (1933). 

LOEB, Iceb, (1) Jacques (1859-1924), German- 
American biologist, born in Mayen and 
educated at Berlin, Munich and Strasbourg, 
emigrated to U.S.A. (1891) and after various 
university appointments became head of the 
general physiology division at the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research (1910-24). 
He did pioneer work on artificial partheno- 
genesis and also carried out research in 
comparative physiology and psychology. 
His writings include Dynamics of Living 
Matter (1906) and Artificial Parthenogenesis 
and Fertilisation (1913). 

(2) James (1867-1933), American banker 
with the firm of Kuhn Loeb & Co., was born 
in New York City. With his fortune he 
founded the Institute of Musical Art in New 
York, a mental clinic in Munich and, himself 
a classical scholar, provided funds for the 
publication of the famous Loeb classical 
Library of Latin and Greek texts with English 
translations. 

LOEWE, Johann Karl Gottfried, loe've (1796- 
1869), German composer, was bom near 
Halle, studied music and theology at Halle, 
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and in 1822 became a musical teacher at 
Stettin. In 1847 he sang and played before 
the court in London. He composed five 
operas (of which only one, The Three Wishes, 
was performed), sixteen oratorios, and 
numerous symphonies, concertos, duets, and 
other works for the pianoforte, but his 
ballads, his most notable bequest, are 
(including the Erlkdnig) remarkable dramatic 
poems. See A. Bach, The Art Ballad (1890); 
Loewe’s Autobiography (1870); and German 
Lives by Runze (1884-88), Wellmer (1886) 
and Wossidlo (1894). 

LOEWI, Otto, Ice'vee (1873- ), German 

pharmacologist, born at Frankfurt-am-Main, 
educated at Strasbourg and Munich, was 
professor of Pharmacology at Graz (1909-38) 
and research professor at New York Univer- 
sity College of Medicine (1940). In 1936 
he shared with Sir Henry Hallett Dale (q.v.) 
the Nobel prjze for medicine, for investiga- 
tions on nerve impulses and their chemical 
transmission. 

LOFFLER, Friedrich August Johann (1852- 
1915), German bacteriologist, born at 
Frankfurt-on-Oder, was a military surgeon, 
professor at Greifswald (1883) and from 1913 
director of the Koch Institute in Berlin. 
He first cultured the diptheria bacillus (1884) 
discovered by Klebs and called the ‘ Klebs- 
Ldffler bacillus discovered the causal 
organism of glanders and swine erysipelas 
(1886), isolated an organism causing food- 
poisoning and prepared a vaccine against 
foot-and-mouth disease (1899). He wrote 
an unfinished history of bacteriology (1887). 

LOFFT, Capell (1751-1824), English writer 
and lawyer, born in London, the patron of 
Bloomfield, was a Whig barrister with a taste 
for letters, especially poetry. His best work 
was a translation of Spanish, Italian and 
other foreign verse under the title of Laura, 
an Anthology of Sonnets (5 vols, 1814). His 
fourth son, Capell (1806-73), who died at 
Millmcad, Va., wrote poetry and an auto- 
biography called Self Formation (1837). 

LOFTUS, Cissie. See McCarthy, Justin. 

LOGAN, (1) James (c. 1794-1872), Celtic 
antiquary, author in 1831 of the 5cofr/5-/z Gael, 
was born in Aberdeen, and lived and died in 
London. 

(2) John (1748-88), Scottish poet, was 
born a farmer’s son, at Soutra, Midlothian. 
In 1773 he was chosen minister of South 
Leith; but in 1786, owing to intemperance 
and other matters of scandal, he had to resign 
his charge, and took to literary work in 
London. Besides two posthumous volumes 
of sermons, he wrote a tragedy, Runnamede 
(1783), withdrawn after a single performance 
at Edinburgh. His Poems (1781) included 
the ‘ Ode to the Cuckoo ’ and others that he 
had already published as the work of Michael 
Bruce (q.v.). Logan’s authorship of the 
exquisite ‘ Braes of Yarrow ’ is not disputed, 
though its best lines are justifiably reminiscent. 

(3) John Alexander (1826-86), American 
soldier and legislator, born in Illinois, served 
in the Mexican war, was called to the bar 
in 1852, and was elected to congress as a 
Democrat in 1858. He raised an Illinois 
regiment in the civil war, and retired at its 
close as major-general. Returned to congress 


as a Republican in 1866, he was repeatedly 
chosen a U.S. senator. See Life bv O p 
Dawson (1887). ‘ * 

(4) Sir William Edmund (1798-1875) 
Scottish geologist, born, a baker’s son 
Montreal, was sent over in 1814 to Edinburgh 
High School and University. After ten 
years in a London counting-house, he became 
(1828) book-keeper at Swansea to a copper- 
smelting company. There he made a map 
of the coal-basin, which was incorporated 
into the geological survey. In 1842-71 he 
directed the Canadian Geological Survey 
Knighted in 1856, he died in Wales. See 
Life by Harrington (1883). 

LOISY, Alfred, Iwa'zee (1857-1940), French 
theologian, born at Ambneres, Marne 
became abbe and in 1881 professor of Holy 
Scripture at the Institut catholique, where 
by his lectures and writings he incurred the 
disfavour of the church and was dismissed. 
In 1900 he was appointed lecturer at the 
Sorbonne, but resigned after his works on 
Biblical criticism were condemned by Pope 
Pius X in 1903 as too advanced. These 
books, which proved him to be the founder of 
the modernist movement, were, L'ivangik et 
rjSglise (1902), Quatridme Svaugile (1903) and 
Autourd'iin petit livre (1903). For subsequent 
works in the same sense he was visited with 
the greater excommunication (1908). He 
was professor of History of Religion in the 
College de France in 1909-32. See his 
Choses passdes (1913), and study by Petre 
(1944). 

LOMBARD, Peter (c. 1100-64), Italian 

theologian, born near Novara in Lombardy, 
studied at Bologna, at Reims, and (under 
Abelard) at Paris, and, after holding a chair of 
Theology there, in 1159 became Bishop of 
Paris. Ho was generally styled Magister 
Senteiitiarum, or the ‘ Master of Sentences 
from his collection of sentences from Augus- 
tine and other Fathers on points of Christian 
doctrine, with objections and replies. The 
theological doctors of Paris in 1300 denoun- 
ced some of his teachings as heretical; but 
his work was the subject of many commen- 
taries down to the Reformation. 

LOMBROSO, Ccsarc (1836-1909), Italian 
founder of the science of criminology, was 
born of Jewish stock at Verona, and after 
acting as an army surgeon, professor of 
Mental Diseases at Ptivia, and director of an 
asylum at Pesaro, became professor of 
Forensic Medicine and Psychiatry at Turin. 
His theory postulated the existence of a 
criminal type distinguishable from the normal 
man. His great work is Vuomo delinquente 
(1875). See Life by H. Kurella (trans. 1911). 

LOMONOSOV, Mikhail Vasilievich, -nd'sof 
(1711-65), Russian philologist, poet, writer 
and scientist, born at Denisovka, near 
Archangel. The son of a fisherman, he ran 
away to Moscow in search of education, and 
later studied at St Petersburg and at Marburg 
under Christian Wolff; he returned to St 
Petersburg and became professor of Chemis- 
try there. In his poetry he introduced a new 
form of versification, and his greatest 
contribution to Russian culture was his 
systemization of the grammar and ortho- 
graphy. His writings include works on 
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rhetoric (1748), grammar (1755), and ancient 
Russian history (1766). See History of 
Russian Literature by D. S. Mirsky (1927) and 
the study by A. Martel (Paris 1933). 
LONDON, Jack (1876-1916), American 
novelist, born at San Francisco, was succes- 
sively sailor, tramp and gold miner before he 
took to writing. Among his many books are 
The Call of the Wild (1903), John Barleycorn 
(1913), The Mutiny of the "Elsinore' (1914), 
The Little Lady of the Big House (1916). His 
wife, Charmian, wrote his biography (1921), 
&c. See also I. Stone, Jack London (1938), 
and Jack London, American Rebel, ed. P. S. 
Foner(1947). „ j ^ 

LONDONDERRY. See Pitt and Castle- 

LONG, (1) Crawford Williamson (1815-78), 
American physician, was born at Danielsville, 
Ga. In 1842, operating on a neck tumour, 
he was the first to use ether as an anaesthetic, 
but it was not until 1849 that he revealed 
his discovery in the Southern Medical and 
Surgical Journal. 

(2) Earl Kemp (1895-1960), brother of (4), 
continued his brother’s methods of corrupt 
administration coupled with sound social 
legislation, as lieutenant-governor (1936-38) 
and governor (1939-40, 1948-52, 1956- ) 
of Louisiana. Suffering from paranoiac 
schizophrenia, he was at his wife’s request 
placed in a mental hospital in May 1959 and 
forcibly detained there with police help, until, 
using his powers as governor, he dismissed the 
mental hospitals superintendent and appoin- 
ted politically favourable medical officers, 
who testified to his sanity and ordered his 

T0103.S0 

(3) George (1800-79), English scholar, 
born at Poulton, Lancashire, a fellow (1823) 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, professor at 
the universities of Virginia (1824-28) and 
London (1828-46), a founder of the Royal 
Geographical Society (1830), published 
Decline of the Roman Republic (1864-74), 
translated the classics, and edited the Penny 
Encyclopaedia (1833-46). 

(4) Huey Pierce (1893-1935), American 

politician, brother of (2), born at Winnfield, 
Pennsylvania, was a lawyer and became 
governor of Louisiana (1928—31). Notorious 
for corruption and demagoguery, he won the 
support of the poor by his intensive social 
service and public works programmes. He 
was murdered. , , , , , 

LONGCHAMP, WHliam de, Id-sha (d. 1197), 
English prelate, a low-born favourite of 
Richard I, who in 1189-90 made him 
chancellor, Bishop of Ely, and joint-justiciar 
of England; in 1191 he was likewise made 
papal legate, but for his heated arrogance 
he had to withdraw to Normandy. He 
regained Richard’s favour by raising nis 
ransom, and was made chancellor again. 
He died at Poitiers. See French monograph 
by L. Boivin Champeaux (1885). 
LONGFELLOW, Henry Wadsworth (lf07~ 
1882), American poet, born at Portland, Me., 
graduated at Bowdoin College in Brunswick, 
Me. In 1 826 the college trustees sent him to 
Europe to qualify for the chair of Foreign 
Languages, and in France, Spain, Italy and 
Germany he spent three years. He married 


in 1831, but his wife died on a Eii^i^ean tour 
in 1835. Outre Mer, an account rf^his first 
tour, appeared in 1835; and Hypenon,yrh}c:h 
is a journal of the second, in 1839. 
he became professor of Modern Languages 
and Literature in Harvard, and held the chair 
nearly eighteen years. Voices of the Night 
(1839), his first book of original verse, made 
a favourable impression, which was deepened 
hy Ballads (1841), including ‘ The Skeleton in 
Armour ’, ‘ The Wreck of the Hesperus 
‘ The Village Blacksmith ’, and ‘ Excelsior ’. 
Poems on Slavery appeared in 1842. Long- 
fellow made a third visit to Europe in 1842, 
and next year married his second wife, who 
was burned to death in 1861. The Belfry of 
Bruges and other Poems appeared in 1846. 
One of his most popular poems is Evangeline 
(1847), a tale (in hexameters) of the French 
exiles of Acadia. The Golden Legend (1851) 
is based on Der arme Heinrich of Hartmann 
von Aue; Hiawatha (1855), on legends of the 
Redskins. The Courtship of Miles Standish 
(1858) is a story in hexameters of the early 
days of the Plymouth colony in Massachu- 
setts. His translation of Dante (1867-70) has 
added little and his plays less to his reputa- 
tion. Flower-de-Luce (1867) has had its 
admirers. He paid a last visit to Europe in 
1868-69. As a poet he was extremely 
popular during his life-time and although 
his work lacks the real depth of great poetry, 
his gift of simple, ^ romantic story-telling in 
verse makes it still read widely and with 
pleasure. He died in his home at Cambridge, 
Mass. See Lives by his brother, the Rev. 
Samuel Longfellow (1891), Higginson (1902) 
and Gorman (1927). 

LONGHI or Falca, Pietro, long' gee (1702-85), 
Venetian painter. He was a pupil of Balestra, 
and excelled in small-scale satiric pictures of 
Venetian life. Most of his work is inVenetian 
public collections, but the National Gallery, 
London, has three, of which the best known 
is Rhinoceros in an Arena. His son Alessandro 
(1733-1813) was a pupil of Nogari. Some 
of Alessandro’s portraits are now attributed 
to his father. See A. Rava, Pietro Longhi 
(1923). 

LONGINUS, Dionysius Cassius (c. a.d. 213- 
273), Neoplatonic philosopher, taught rhetoric 
in Athens, but settling at Palmyra, became 
chief counsellor to Queen Zenobia. For this 
Aurelian beheaded him. It is now very 
doubtful that the treatise On the Sublime 
was written by him. This has been edited by 
(among others) Rhys Roberts (1899), Prickard 
(1906) and W. Hamilton Fyfe (1932). 
LONGLEY, Charles Thomas (1794-1868), 
English prelate, born near Rochester, from 
Westminster passed to G^^Jst Church, 
Oxford; was head-master of Harrow 1 829-- 
1836; and became Bishop of Ripon (1836), 
Archbishop of York (1860) and Archbishop 
of Canterbury (1862). c a r 

LONGMAN, Thomas (1699-1755), founder of 
the publishing firm which bears his name, son- 
of a Bristol merchant, bought a bookselling 
business in Paternoster Row in 1724, and 
shared in publishing Boyle’s ^ Works, Ains- 
worth’s LauVi D/ctio/iary, Ephraim Chambers s 
Cyclopaedia, and Johnson’s Dictionary. His 
nephew, Thomas Longman (1730 97), brought 
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out a new edition of Chambers’s Cyclopaedia. 
Under Thomas Norton Longman (1771- 
1 842) the firm had relations with Wordsworth, 
Southey, Coleridge, Scott, Moore, Sydney 
Smith, &c. After Constable’s failure in 1826 
the Edinburgh Review became the property 
of the firm, who also published Lardner’s 
Cabinet Cyclopaedia (1S29-46). Thomas 
Longman 0804-79), eldest son of T. N. 
Longman, issued under his special care a 
beautifully illustrated New Testament. His 
brother, William (1813-77), wrote Six 
Weeks" Tour in Switzerland, Lectures on the 
History of England (1859), History of Edward 
HI (1869), and History of the Three Cathedrals 
of St Paul (1873). The event of this genera- 
tion was the publication of Macaulay’s 
Lays (1842), Essays (1843) and History 
(1848-61). See Cox and Chandler The House 
of Longman (1925). 

LONGOMONTANUS, Christian Sorensen 
(1562-1647), Danish astronomer, born at 
Longberg, Jutland, in 1589 became an 
assistant of Tycho Brahe (q.v.), whom he 
accompanied to Germany. Returning to 
Denmark he became a professor at Copen- 
hagen, where he inaugurated the building of 
the observatory. 

LONGSTREET, James (1821-1904), Ameri- 
can general, born in South Carolina, fought 
in the Mexican war, and, as a Confederate, 
in both battles of Bull Run, at Williamsburg, 
Richmond, Fredericksburg, Gettysburg, 
Chickamauga and the Wilderness. He was 
minister to Turkey in 1880-81. 
LONGUEYILLE, Anne, Diichesse de, Id-veel 
(1619-79), born at Vincennes, the ‘soul of the 
Fronde was the only daughter of the Prince of 
Conde, and in 1639 was married to the Due 
de Longueville. She exerted a considerable 
influence on politics in which she first began 
to interest herself as the mistress of the Due 
de la Rochefoucauld. In the first war of the 
Fronde (1648) she sought in vain to gain over 
her brother, the Great Conde. In the second 
she won over both him and Turenne. After 
the death of her husband and her desertion 
by la Rochefoucauld, she entered a convent 
but continued to have influence at court. 
See Lives by Cousin (1891-97) and Williams 
(1907). 

LONGUS, wrote the Greek prose romance 
Daphnis and Chloe, possibly in the 3rd 
century a.d. 

LONNROT, EWiiSf loen'rot (1802-84), Finnish 
scholar, born at Sammatti in Nyland, 
practised medicine for twenty years in 
Kajana, and was professor of Finnish at 
Helsingfors 1853-62. He published collec- 
tions of Finnish folk-songs, notably the 
Kalevala which by his hand became a long, 
connected epic poem, proverbs, riddles, and 
a great Finnish-Swedish Dictionary (1866- 
1880) which helped to further his aim of 
establishing a literary Finnish language. See 
Life by Ahlqvist (Helsingfors 1885). 
LONSDALE, (1 ) Frederick (188 1-1954), British 
playwright, born in Jersey, known for his witty 
and sophisticated society comedies, among 
them The Last of Mrs Cheyney (1925), On 
Approval (1927) and Canaries Sometimes 
Sing (1929). He collaborated in operettas, 
including Maid of the Mountains (1916), 


(2) Flugh Cecil Lowther, 5th Earl of 
(1857-1944), was a noted sportsman and 
Cumberland landowner. He founded the 
Lonsdale belt for boxing. 

(3) William (1794-1871), English geologist 
born at Bath, served in the army but left it in 
1815 and took up geology. Fie made a study 
of the fossils in north and south Devon in 
1837 placing them between the Silurian and 
the Carboniferous. This led to the establish- 
ment of the Devonian System by Murchison 
and Sedgwick (1839). 

LOOMIS, Elias (1811—89), American writer 
on mathematics, astronomy, meteorology 
&c., born at Willington, Con., graduated at 
Yale, was tutor there (1833-36), professor at 
Cleveland (1837-44), New York (1844-601 
and Yale (from I860). 

LOPE (DE VEGA). See Vega Carpio. 
LOPES, Francisco Higino Craveiro (1894- 
), Portuguese politician, born in Lisbon 
of a distinguished military family. Educated 
at the Military School, Lisbon, he fought in 
the Expeditionary Force in Mozambique in 
the first World War. As a full colonel m 
1942 he entered negotiations for co-operation 
with the Allies and was responsible for the 
modernization of the Portuguese air force. 
In 1944 he entered parliament, in 1949 he was 
promoted to general, and was president of 
Portugal from 1951 to 1958. 

LOPEZ, Francisco Solano (1827-70), born in 
Asuncion, a grand-nephew of Francia, 
succeeded his father as president of Paraguay 
in 1862. In 1864 he provoked war with 
Brazil and was faced with an alliance of 
Brazil, Uruguay and Argentina. The war 
lasted for five years during which Paraguay 
was completely devastated and Lopez 
hiniself having fled was finally shot by a 
soldier. 

L<3PEZ de AYALA. Sec Ayala. 
LOPOKOVA, Lydia. Sec Keynes. 

LORCA, Fedcrigo Garcia (1899-1936), Span- 
ish poet, was born in Fuente Vaqueros, and 
was killed, by design or misunderstanding, 
early in the Spanish Civil War at Granada. 
His gypsy songs — Canciones (1927) and 
Romancero Gitano (1928 and 1935), probably 
his best and most widely-read work, reveal a 
classical control of imagery, rhythm and 
emotion. He wrote, also, several successful 
plays, including Bodas de Sangre (1933), 
Yerma and La Casa de Bernarda Alba. See 
study by R. Campbell (1952). 

LORD, Thomas (1755-1832), English sports- 
man, born in Thirsk, Yorkshire, founder of 
Lord’s Cricket Ground, home of the Maryle- 
bone Cricket Club since 1787. 

LOREBURN, Robert Threshie Reid, 1st Earl of 
(1846-1923), lawyer, born of Scottish parents 
at Corfu, studied at Balliol, was called to 
the bar in 1871, and became M.P. in 1880, 
solicitor-general and attorney-general in 
1894, and in 1905 lord chancellor and a 
baron, in 1911 an earl. He resigned in 1912. 
LORENTZ, Hendrik Antoon (1853-1928), 
Dutch physicist, born at Arnheim, studied at 
Leiden, became professor of Mathematical 
Physics there in 1878. He also directed 
research at Haarlem from 1923. He worked 
out the explanation by the ‘ Fitzgerald- 
Lorentz Contraction ’ of the Michelson'^ 
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Morley experiment, and prepared the way for 
Einstein. In 1902 he was awarded, with 
Zeeman, the Nobel prize for physics. 

lorenzetti, (1) Ambrogio (?1 300-748), 
Sienese artist, younger brother of (2). He 
worked at Cortona and Florence, but is best 
known for his allegorical frescoes in the 
Palazzo Pubblico at Siena, symbolizing the 
effects of good and bad government. An 
Annunciation is also at Siena. See studies by 
G. Sinibaldi (1933) and G. Rowley (1959). 

(2) Pietro, also called Pietro Laurati 
(?1280-?1348), Sienese artist, elder brother 
of (1), probably the pupil of Duccio. He was 
one of the liveliest of the early Sienese 
painters, and he also worked at Arezzo (the 
polyptych in S. Maria della Pieve) and 
Assisi, where he painted dramatic frescoes of 
the Passion in the Lower Church of S. Francis. 
A Madonna (1340) is in the Uffizi Gallery. 
See studies by E. T. De Wald (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1930) and G. Sinibaldi (1933). 

LORENZO. See Medici. 

LORENZO, called il Monaco (c. 1370- 

c. 1425), Italian painter, born at Siena. He 
worked in Florence, and was the master of 
Fra Angelico. His charming pictures, 
usually on a small scale, are represented in 
both the Uffizi and the Louvre. See studies 
by O- Siren (1905) and V. Golzio (1931). 

LORIMER, (1) James (1818-90), Scottish 
jurist, born at Aberdalgie, Perthshire, was an 
eminent authority on international law, and 
from 1862 professor at Edinburgh. The 
Institutes of the Law of Nations was his best- 
known book. 

(2) Sir Robert Stodart (1864-1929), 
Scottish architect and younger son of (1), by 
his work in restoring several castles, &c., did 
much to further the national domestic style. 
Among the buildings so restored are Earls- 
hall, Balmanno, Dunblane Cathedral and 
Paisley Abbey. He was the architect of the 
Scottish War Memorial at Edinburgh Castle 
and the Thistle Chapel in St Giles’, which 
brought him international recognition. See 
C. Hussey, The Architecture of Sir Robert 
Lorimer (1931). 

LORJOU, Bernard, -zhoo (1908- ), French 
artist, born at Blois. He was the founder of 
L’Homme Temoin group in 1949 and among 
a number of large satirical paintings is his 
Atomic Age (1951). 

LORM. See Landesmann. 

LORNE, Marquis of. See Argyll. 

LORRAINE, (1) Charles, Cardinal de. See 
Guise. 

(2) Claude. See Claude Lorraine. 

(3) ducal House of. See Guise. 

LORRIS, Guillaume de, lor-ees (fl. 13th cent.), 

French poet, wrote, before 1260, the first 
part (c. 4000 lines) of the Roman de Ja Rose, 
continued by Jean de Meung. 

LORTZING, Gustav Albert (1801-51) Ger- 
man musician, bom in Berlin, went early on 
the stage, sang in opera, conducted and 
composed Zar und Zimmermann (1837) and 
other operas with librettos by himself. 

LOSINGA, Herbert de (c. 1054-1119), Bishop 
of Thetford from 1091, and from 1094 first 
Bishop of Norwich, was probably a native 
of Lorraine. See Life by Goulburn and 
Symonds (1878). 
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LOTHROP, Amy. See Warner (4). 

LOTI, Pierre. See Viaud. 

LOTTI, Antonio (c. 1665-1740), Italian church 
and operatic composer, was born and died 
in Venice. He was organist of St Mark’s 
from 1704. 

LOTTO, Lorenzo (c. 1480-1556), Italian 

religious painter, was bom at Venice. A 
masterly portrait painter, his subjects are 
alive and full of character. He worked in 
Treviso, Bergamo, Venice and Rome, finally 
becoming a lay brother in the Loreto mona- 
stery, where he died. See monograph by 
Berenson (1956). 

LOTZE, Rudolf Hermann (1817-81), German 
idealist philosopher, born at Bautzen, studied 
medicine and philosophy at Leipzig, and 
became professor of Philosophy there in 
1842, at Gottingen in 1844. It was as a 
physiologist that he first attracted notice, 
combating the then accepted doctrine of 
vitalism. His General Physiology of Bodily 
Life (1851) led many to rank him with the 
materialists, though his real views were 
expressed in his Metaphysik (1841). The 
most comprehensive statement of his teleo- 
logical idealism is in his Microcosmus (1856— 
1864). Books on Logic (1874) and on 
Metaphysics (1879) were part of an unfinished 
comprehensive system. See works by H, 
Jones (1895), Falckenberg (1901 et seq.), 
Schoen (1902), E. E. Tliomas (1922). 
LOUBET, ]&mile, ho-bay (1838-1929), French 
statesman, born at Marsanne (Dr6me), 
was seventh president of the Republic (1899- 
1906). 

LOUCHEUR, Raymond, loo-shcer (1899- 
), French composer, born at Tourcoing, 
who studied at the Paris Conservatoire under 
Gedalge and D’Indy. Winner of the grand 
prix de Rome in 1928 and the Georges Bizet 
prize in 1935, he has composed two sym- 
phonies, songs, chamber music, the Rapsodie 
malgache and the ballet Hop Frog based on 
the tale by Edgar Allan Poe. This was a 
tremendous success when presented at the 
Paris Opera House in 1953. In 1956 he 
became director of the Conservatoire. 
LOUDON, (1) Gideon Ernst, Freiherr von 
(1717-90), Austrian generalissimo, bom at 
Tootzen, Livonia, whither his ancestor had 
migrated from Ayrshire in the 14th century. 
In 1732 he entered the Russian service, but 
ten years later exchanged into that of 
Austria. In the Seven Years’ War he won 
the battle of Kunersdorf (1759) ; and his loss 
of the battle of Liegnitz (1760) v/as due mainly 
to Lacy and Daun. As field-marshal he 
commanded in the war of the Bavarian 
succession (1778), and against the Turks 
(1788-89), capturing Belgrade and Semendria. 
See Life by Malleson (1884), 

(2) John Claudius (1783-1843), Scottish 
horticulturist, bom at Cambuslang, studied 
landscape gardening from an early age, 
working in England and travelling in Europe. 
The results of his studies are to be found in 
many works on horticulture including his 
Encyclopaedia of Gardening (1822). 
LOUGHBOROUGH. See Wedderburn. 
LOUIS. The name of eighteen French 
Kings. ^ 

Louis I (778-840), ‘ the Debonair of 
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France, was also emperor, and was a son of 
Charlemagne. Louis 11 (846-879), ‘ the 
Stammerer was the son of Charles the Bold, 
and began to reign over France in 877. 
Louis III (d. 881), was his eldest son. Louis 
IV (921-954), grandson of Louis II, began to 
reign in 936. Louis V, ‘ le Faineant ’ (966- 
987), son of Lothaire III, was the last of the 
Carlovingians. Louis VI, ‘ the Fat ’ (1078- 
1137), was son of Philip I, and succeeded in 
1 108. Louis VII, his son (1120-80), came to 
the crown 1137, launched the disastrous 
second crusade (1147-49), divorced his wife 
Eleanor of Aquitaine, who afterwards 
married Henry II of England, and so gave 
rise to long wars for the possession of that 
territory. Louis VIII (1187-1226), son of 
Philip Augustus, came to the throne 1223, led 
the Albigensian crusade, and acquired 
Languedoc for the crown. 

Louis IX, or St Louis (1215-70), king of 
France, born at Poissy, succeeded his father, 
Louis VIII, in 1226, and by his victories 
compelled Henry III of England to acknow- 
ledge French suzerainty in Guienne. During 
a dangerous illness he made a vow to go as a 
crusader. Having appointed his mother 
(the pious Blanche of Castile) regent, he 
landed with 40,000 men in Egypt in 1249. 
He captured Damietta, but was afterwards 
defeated, taken prisoner, and ransomed for 
100,000 marks in 1250. He proceeded to 
Acre with the remnant of his army, and 
remained in Palestine till his mother’s death 
(1252) compelled his return to France. He 
did much to strengthen loyalty to his house, 
determined by the Pragmatic Sanction the 
relation of the French Church to the pope, 
countenanced the Sorbonne, set up in the 
provinces royal courts of justice or parlia- 
ments, and authorized a new code of laws. 
He embarked on a new crusade in 1270, and 
died of plague at Tunis. Pope Boniface VIII 
canonized him in 1297. See Vie de St Louis 
by his friend Joinville (q.v.), and Cambridge 
Medieval History, VI (1929). 

Louis X (1289-1316), ‘the Quarrelsome’, 
was the son of Philip IV and reigned for only 
two years, 1314-16, during which time he was 
guided in his policy by Charles of Valois. 

Louis XI (1423-83), eldest son of Charles 
VII, born at Bourges, made unsuccessful 
attempts against his father’s throne, and had 
to flee to Burgundy. In 1461 he succeeded 
to the crown. The severe measures which he 
adopted against the great vassals led to a 
coalition against him, headed by Burgundy 
and Brittany. Louis owed his success more 
to cunning than to arms. His agents stirred 
up Liege to revolt against Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy, and Charles seized 
Louis, and compelled him to assist in the 
punishment of Liege. Louis now stirred up 
against Charles the Flemish towns and the 
Swiss republics; and the Swiss defeated 
Charles twice, and killed him (1477). Louis 
then claimed Burgundy as a vacant fief, but 
failed, as Mary, the rightful heir, was married 
to Maximilian of Austria. The latter de- 
feated the French at Guinegate (1479), but 
after a new war and the death of Mary, a 
treaty (1482) gave Burgundy and Artois to 
France. Louis also annexed Provence. In 


order to weaken his feudal vassals he 
increased the power and number of parlia 
ments. He spent his later years in great 
misery, in superstitious terrors and excessive 
horror of death ; his chief advisers the barber 
Olivier le pain, Tristan I’Hermite and 
Cardinal Balue. Fie died at Plessis-Iez- 
Tours. He cherished art and sciences and 
founded three universities. See his Lettrp, 
(1883-1909); Comines’s M4moires\ works 
by Legeay (1874), Willert (1876), Buet (2nd 
ed. 1886), Vaesen and Charavay (1885--dnv 
See (1892), Hare (1907), Champion (1927)- 
and Quentin Diirward. 

Louis XII (1462-1515), succeeded Charles 
VIII in 1498, and by his just and kindly rule 
became known as the ‘ Father of the People ’ 
He overran Milan, and helped the Spaniards 
to conquer Naples. He humbled the Venetians 
in 1509, was driven out of Italy in 1513, and 
defeated at the ‘ Battle of the Spurs ’ (isD) 
by the emperor and Henry VIII of England 
He was married to a daughter of Louis XI 
to Anne of Brittany, and to a sister of Henry 
VIII, and was succeeded by his son-in-law 
Francis I. See works by Seyssel (1558) 
Maulde-La Claviere (1890-95) and Bridee 
(1929-36). ^ 

Louis XIII (1601-43), son of Flenry IV and 
Marie de’ Medici, born at Fontainebleau, 
succeeded on his father’s assassination (1610), 
his mother being regent. She entered into 
alliance with Spain and the pope, and 
betrothed the king to Anne of Austria, 
daughter of Philip HI of Spain, upon which 
the Huguenots took up arms; but peace was 
concluded in 1614. The king, now declared 
of age, confirmed the Edict of Nantes, and 
the French Etats gdneraiix were summoned 
for the last time till the reign of Louis XVI. 
The restoration of Catholic church-rights in 
Bearn led to the religious war which ended 
in 1622. After the death of De Luynes, in 
1624, Richelieu became chief minister. He 
obtained complete control over the weak 
king, and greatly increased monarchical 
power. The overthrow of the Huguenots 
was completed by the capture of Rochelle in 
1628. Richelieu now led Louis to take part 
in the Thirty Years’ War, supporting Gusta- 
vus Adolphus and the Dutch against the 
Spaniards and Austrians. His eldest son was 
Louis XIV; his second, Philip, Duke of 
Orleans, ancestor of the present House of 
Orleans. See Marie de’ Medici, Richelieu; 
and works by Bazin (new ed. 1846), Topin 
(1876), Zeller (1879-92), BatifTol (1907-10), 
Patmore (1909), Remain (1934), Vaunois 
(1936), Champigneule (1958). 

Louis XIV (1638-1715), born at St 
Gcrmain-en-Laye, succeeded Louis XIII in 
1643. His mother, Anne of Austria, became 
regent, and Mazarin (q.v.) her minister. In 
1648 certain of the nobles, aggrieved by being 
excluded from high offices, rose in rebellion, 
and began the civil wars of the Fronde, so 
called from frondeur, a slinger; metaphori- 
cally, a grumbler. Peace was concluded in 
1659; and in the following year Louis 
married the Infanta Maria Theresa. On 
Mazarin’s death in 1661 Louis assumed the 
reins of government, and from that time 
forth exercised with rare energy a pure 
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despotism. He had a cool and clear head, 
much dignity and amenity of manners, and 
indomitable perseverance. He was ably 
supported by his ministers, and manufactures 
be^an to flourish. Colbert restored pros- 
perity to the ruined finances, and provided 
the means for war; whilst Louvois raised 
admirably equipped armies. On the death 
of Philip IV of Spain Louis, as his son-in-law, 
claimed part of the Spanish Netherlands ; in 
1667, with Turenne, he crossed the frontier, 
and made himself master of French Flanders 
and Franche Comte. The triple alliance — 
between England, Holland and Sweden- 
arrested his conquests; and the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle (1668) surrendered Franche 
Comte. He now made German alliances, 
purchased the friendship of Charles II of 
England, seized Lorraine in 1670, and in 1672 
again entered the Netherlands with Conde 
and Turenne, and conquered half the country 
in six weeks. The States-General formed an 
alliance with Spain and the emperor, but 
Louis made himself master of ten cities of 
the empire in Alsace, in 1674 took the held 
with three great armies, and, notwithstanding 
the death of Turenne and the retirement of 
Conde, continued to extend his conquests in 
the Netherlands. The peace of Nijmegen 
in 1678 left him fortresses in the Spanish 
Netherlands and Franche Comte. He now 
established in Metz and elsewhere packed 
courts of law, which confiscated to him 
territories belonging to the Elector Palatine, 
the Elector of Trier, and others; and in 1681 
made a sudden and successful descent on 
Strasburg, a free and powerful German city, 
which he finally secured by treaty in 1684. 
Louis had now reached the zenith of his 
career. All Europe feared him; France 
regarded him with Asiatic humility; ail 
remnants of political independence had been 
swept away. Even the courts of justice 
yielded to the absolute sway of the monarch, 
who interfered at pleasure with the course of 
law by commissions, or withdrew offenders 
by lettres de cachet^ of which he issued 
about 9000. The court was the heart of the 
national life of France, and there the utmost 
splendour was maintained. In 1685 Louis 
married his mistress, Madame de Main tenon, 
who was herself governed by the Jesuits — 
hence the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
(1685) and a bloody persecution of Protes- 
tants, which drove half a million of the best 
and most industrious inhabitants of France 
to other lands. Yet Louis convened a council 
of French clergy, which declared the papal 
power to extend only to matters of faith. 
The Elector Palatine dying in 1685, Louis 
claimed part of the territory for the Duch^s 
of Orleans. A French army invaded the 
Palatinate, Baden, Wiirttemberg and Trier 
in 1688, and in 1689 the Lower Palatinate was 
laid waste by fire and sword. Success for a 
time attended the French arms, but reverses 
ensued, and the war continued for years with 
varying success. After the French had gained 
the battle of Neerwinden (1693), the means 
of waging war were almost exhausted, and 
Louis concluded the peace of Ryswick (1697) 
amid universal distress ^-^jd discontent 
Charles II of Spain at his death (1700) left all 


his dominions to a grandson of his sister, 
Louis’s queen. Louis supported the claim 
of his grandson (Philip V) whilst the Emperor 
Leopold supported that of his son, afterwards 
the Emperor Charles VI. The ‘ War of the 
Spanish Succession ’ had to be maintained 
both in the Netherlands and in Italy. One 
defeat followed another; Marlborough was 
victorious in the Low Countries, and Prince 
Eugene in Italy. In April 1713 peace was 
concluded at Utrecht, the French prince 
obtaining the Spanish throne, but at^ a 
sacrifice to France of valuable colonies. 
France, indeed, now was almost completely 
ruined; but the monarch maintained to the 
last an unbending despotism. He was 
succeeded by his great-grandson, Louis XV. 
His son and his eldest grandson had both 
died in 1711. The reign of Louis XIV is 
regarded as the Augustan age of French 
literature and art, producing such writers as 
Corneille, Racine, Moliere and Boileau, and 
divines like Bossuet, Fenelon, Bourdaloue 
and Massillon. See Voltaire’s Siecle de 
Louis XIV Saint-Simon (1788); works 
by Pardoe (Eng., 1886), Chotard (1890), 
Gerin (1894), Cherot (1894), Hassall (Eng. 
1895), Perkins (Eng. 1897), Lavisse’s Histoire 
de France (vii-viii, 1908), the Cambridge Mod. 
Hist, (v, 1908), de StLeger and Sagnac (1935), 
Gaxotte (1944), Bailly (1946), Lewis (1959). 

Louis XV (1710-74), great-grandson of 
Louis XIV, bom at Versailles, succeeded 
September 1, 1715. The Duke of Orleans 
was regent, and became infatuated with the 
financial schemes of the Scotsman, Law. All 
available capital was pocketed by the 
financial cliques, the court, and the state. 
At fifteen Louis married Maria Leszczynska, 
daughter of Stanislas, the dethroned king of 
Poland. At the death of the regent Louis 
reigned personally, under the advice of his 
wise teacher. Cardinal Fleury. In the war 
of the Polish Succession the duchy of 
Lorraine was obtained for Louis’s father-in- 
law, and for the French crown after him. In 
1740 commenced the war of the Austrian 
Succession, in which France supported the 
claims of the Elector of Bavaria to the 
imperial crown, against those of Maria 
Theresa, queen of Hungary. After a course 
of easy conquest in 1741, the French w’ere 
badly beaten in 1742: regret and worry 
brought Fleury to the grave next year. But 
presently France, in alliance with Frederick 
the Greatof Prussia, was repeatedly victorious 
on land, as at Fontenoy (1745), over English, 
Austrians and Dutch, though the English 
put an end to the French navy and sea-trade. 
After the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle the kmg 
sank under the control of Madame de 
Pompadour, to whom he gave notes on the 
treasury for enormous sums. War broke 
out again with Britain concerning the 
boundaries of Nova Scotia. In 1756 began 
the Seven Years’ War, and an alliance was 
formed between France and Austria against 
Prussia and Britain. In spite of disaster, 
financial embarrassment, and the misery of 
the people, the king, governed by his niistress, 
obstinately persevered in war, even after the 
terrible defeat of Minden in 1759; whilst the 
British conquered almost all the French 
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colonies both in the East and West Indies, 
with Canada. A humiliating peace was 
concluded in 1763. The Paris parliament 
secured, after a contest, the suppression of 
the Jesuits in 1764, and now attempted, 
ineffectively, to limit the power of the crown 
by refusing to register edicts of taxation. 
The Due de Choiseul was dismissed, a new 
mistress, Madame du Barry, having taken 
the place of Madame de Pompadour. The 
councillors of the parliament of Paris were 
banished, and a dutiful parliament appointed 
(1771). The gifts to Madame du Barry in 
five years amounted to 1 80 millions of livres. 
Louis, whose constitution was ruined by a 
life of vice, was seized with smallpox, and 
‘ le bien aime ’ died unwept. See Voltaire’s 
Siecle de Louis XV (1768-70), and works by 
Tocqueville (2nd ed. 1847), Bonhomme 
(1873), Broglie (Eng. trans. 1879), Pajol 
(1881-92), Vandal (1882), Carre (1891), 
Soulange-Bodin (1894), Haggard (1906), 
Imbert de Saint-Amand (1887-95), Gaxotte 
(1933), Leroy (1938), Maze (1944). 

Louis XVI (1754-93), was the third son of 
the dauphin, Louis, only son of Louis XV, 
and became dauphin by the death of his 
father and his elder brothers. He was 
married in 1 770 to Marie Antoinette, young- 
est daughter of the Empress Maria Theresa. 
When he ascended the throne (1774) the 
public treasury was empty, the state was 
burdened with a debt of 4000 millions of 
livres, and the people were crushed under the 
taxes. By advice of Maurepas the king 
restored to the Paris and provincial parlia- 
ments their semi-political rights. Males- 
herbes and Turgot proposed thorough-going 
reforms, accepted by the king, but rejected 
by the court, aristocracy, parliaments, and 
church. Turgot resigned. Yet Louis re- 
mitted some of the most odious taxes, made 
a few inconsiderable reforms, and was for a 
time extremely popular, being handsome, 
healthy, and moral, fond of manly exercises, 
and of working as a locksmith. In 1777 
Necker was made director-general, and 
succeeded in bringing the finances to a more 
tolerable condition; but through France’s 
outlay in the American War of Independence 
he was obliged to propose the taxation of the 
privileged classes, and their resistance 
compelled him to resign. The lavish Calonne 
(1783) renewed for a while the splendour of 
the court, and advised the calling together of 
an Assembly of Notables. The noblemen, 
clergymen, state-officials, councillors of 
parliaments, and municipal officers thus 
collected compelled him to fly to London. 
His successor, Brienne, obtained some new 
taxes, but the parliament of Paris refused to 
register the edict. The convening of the 
States-General was universally demanded. 
The king registered the edicts and banished 
the councillors of parliament, but had to 
recall them. In May 1788 he dissolved all 
the parliaments and established a Cour 
pUni^re. Matters became still worse when 
in August appeared the edict that the treasury 
should cease all cash payments except to the 
troops. Brienne resigned, and Necker again 
became minister. An Assembly of the States 
of the kini^om^ m abeyance since ji614, was 


resolved upon; and by the advice of Necker 
the Third Estate was called in double number 
The States-General met in May 1739 it 
Versailles. The tiers-itat, taking matters 
into their own hands, formed themselves into 
a National Assembly, thereby commencine 
the Revolution; and undertaking to make a 
new constitution, they called themselves the 
Constituent Assembly. The resistance of 
Louis to the demands of the deputies for 
political independence, equal rights and 
universal freedom, led to their declaration of 
inviolability. The king retaliated by ordering 
troops under arms, dissolving the ministry 
and banishing Necker. The consequence was 
revolutionary outbreaks in Paris on July 12 
1789. Next day the National Guard of Paris 
was called out, and on the 14th the people 
stormed the Bastille. Meanwhile the 
provinces repeated the acts of Paris. On 
August 4 feudal and manorial rights were 
abrogated by the Assembly, which declared 
the equality of human rights. The royal 
princes and all the nobles who could escape 
sought safety in flight. The royal family 
having in vain attempted to follow their 
example, tried to conciliate the people by the 
feigned assumption of republican sentiments 
but on October 5 the rabble attacked 
Versailles and compelled Louis and his 
family to return to Paris, whither the Assem- 
bly also moved. The next two years witnessed 
the inauguration and the subsequent with- 
drawal of various constitutional schemes. 
Louis alternately made concessions to the 
republicans, and devised schemes for escaping 
from their surveillance (in June 1791 the king 
and queen had got as far as Varennes, whence 
they were brought back), and each month 
added to his humiliation and to the audacity 
of those surrounding him. The Constituent 
Assembly was succeeded in 1791 by the 
Legislative Assembly. The king was com- 
pelled by the Girondists to a war with 
Austria in April 1792, and the early defeats 
of the French were visited on Louis, who was 
confined, in August, with his family in the 
Temple. The advance of the Prussians under 
the Duke of Brunswick into Champagne 
threw Paris into the wildest excitement. The 
Assembly dissolved itself in September; the 
National Convention took its place, and the 
Republic was proclaimed. In December the 
king was brought to trial, and called upon 
to answer for repeated acts of treason against 
the Republic. On January 20, 1793, sentence 
of death was passed, and next day he was 
guillotined in the Place de la Rdvolution. 
See Marie Antoinette, Necker, Turgot, 
Mirabeau; and works by Beaucourt (1892), 
Souriau (1893), Haggard (1909), S6gur 
(1909-13), Webster (1936-37), Maz6 (1941- 
1943), de la Fuye (1943). 

Louis XVII, Charles (1785-95), second 
son of Louis XVI, became dauphin on the 
death of his brother in 1789. After the death 
of his father he continued in prison under the 
charge of a Jacobin shoemaker named Simon. 
He died, so it was reported, June 8, 1795 — 
rumour said by poison. Several persons 
subsequently claimed to be the dauphin — one 
of them a half-caste Indian, another a Pots- 
dam watchmaker, Karl Wilhelm Naundorf, 
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who, with a striking resemblance to the 
Bourbons, found his way to France in 1833, 
but was expelled in 1836, lived a while in 
England, and died at Delft, August 10, 1845. 
His children in 1851 and 1874 raised fruitless 
actions against the Comte de Chambord. 
See books by C. Welch (1908), Turquan 
(1908), Allen (1912), Buckley (1927), A. 
Castelot (1948). 

Louis XVIII, Stanislas Xavier (1755-1824), 
younger brother of Louis XVI, in his brother’s 
reign opposed every salutary measure of the 
government. He fled from Paris to Belgium, 
and assumed the royal title in 1795. The 
victories of the republic and Napoleon’s 
enmity compelled him frequently to change 
his place of abode, till in 1807 he found a 
refuge in England (at Hartwell, Bucks). On 
the fall of Napoleon (April 1814) he landed 
at Calais; and then began the ascendency of 
the ‘ legitimist ’ party. The Napoleonic 
constitution was set aside, and though a new 
constitution, with two chambers, was granted, 
in every essential the king resumed the baneful 
traditions of the ancient monarchy. The 
nobles and priests moved him to severe 
treatment of Imperialists, Republicans and 
Protestants. This opened the way for 
Napoleon’s return from Elba, when the royal 
family fled from Paris, and remained at Ghent 
till after Waterloo. Louis issued from 
(iambrai a proclamation in which he acknow- 
ledged former errors, and promised an 
amnesty to all but traitors. But the Chamber 
of Deputies was so reactionary that the king 
dissolved it; whereupon arose royalist plots 
for his dethronement. Assassins slew 
hundreds of adherents of the Revolution and 
of Protestants. Driven by royalist fanatics, 
the king dismissed his too moderate prime 
minister Decazes, and sent an army to 
Spain to maintain absolutism. See works 
by Petit (1885), Imbert de Saint-Amand 
(1891), M. F. Sandars (1910). 

LOUIS, Ger. Ludwig. Name of three Ba- 
varian kings, of the family of Wittelsbach. 

Louis I (1786-1868), bom in Strasbourg, 
came to the throne in 1825, and by his lavish 
expenditure on pictures, public buildings and 
favourites, and by taxes and reactionary 
policy, provoked active discontent in 1830, 
and again in 1848, when he abdicated in 
favour of his son, Maximilian 11. See 
Montez (Lola). 

Louis II (1845-86), Maximilian’s son, was 
born in Nymphenburg, and succeeded in 
1864. He devoted himself to patronage of 
Wagner and his music. In 1870 he decidedly 
threw Bavaria on the side of Prussia, and 
offered the imperial crown to William I, 
though he took no part in the war, and lived 
the life of a recluse. He was almost constantly 
at feud with his ministers and family, mainly 
on account of his insensate outlays on 
superfluous palaces, was declared insane in 
June 1886, and a few days later accidentally 
or intentionally drowned himself (and his 
physician) in the Starnberger Lake near his 
castle of Berg. See books by Pourtales 
(1929) and Mayr-Ofen (trans. 1937). 

Louis m (1854-1921), the son of the Prince 
Regent Luitpold was bom in Munich and 
reigned for only five years, from 1913 to 191^, 


when he abdicated. He was the last of the 
Wittelsbach family to be on the throne. 
LOUIS, Joe, loo' is (1914— ), professional 
name of Joseph Louis Barrow, American 
Negro boxer, ‘ the Brown Bomber born in 
Lafayette. In 1934 he won the amateur 
light-heavyweight title and turned profes- 
sional, becoming world heavyweight cham- 
pion when he beat Braddock in 1936. He 
held the title for twelve years, defending it 
twenty-five times. He retired in 1948, but 
returned in 1950 and lost his title to Ezzard 
Charles. He then won eight more fights 
before being knocked out by Marciano in 
1951. In all, be won sixty-eight out of 
seventy-one fights. See his autobiography 
(1947) and study by Diamond (1956). 

LOUIS NAPOLEON. See Napoleon. 
LOUIS-PHILIPPE (1773-1850), king of the 
French, born in Paris, was the eldest son of 
the Duke of Orleans, and was brought up by 
Madame de Genlis. He entered the National 
Guard, and, along with his father, renounced 
his titles, and assumed the surname Egalite. 
He fought in the wars of the republic, but was 
included m the order for arrest issued against 
Dumouriez, and escaped with him into 
Austrian territory. For a time he supported 
himself as a teacher in Switzerland ; he went 
in 1796 to the United States, and in 1800 
took up his abode at Twickenham near 
London. In 1809 he married Marie Amelie, 
daughter of Ferdinand I of the Two Sicilies. 
On the Restoration he recovered his estates, 
and though disliked by the court, was very 
popular in Paris. After the Revolution of 
1830 he was first appointed lieutenant-general, 
and then accepted the crown as the elect of 
the sovereign people. The country prospered 
under the rule of the ‘ citizen king and the 
middle classes amassed riches. The parlia- 
mentary franchise was limited to the aristoc- 
racy of wealth and their hangers-on. The 
political corruption of the bourgeoisie, and 
its wholesale bribery by the king, united all 
extremists in a cry for electoral reform. A 
man of ^eat ability but of little character, 
Louis-Philippe was by fear carried into paths 
of reactionary violence. The newspapers 
were muzzled, and trial by jury was tampered 
with. Prince Louis Napoleon seized this 
opportunity of acting twice the part of a 
pretender (1836, 1840). After the Duke of 
Orleans’s death in 1842, republicans, soci- 
alists, communists, became more and more 
threatening. In vain did Louis-Philippe 
provide, by campaigning in Algeria, an outlet 
for the military spirit of his subjects. ‘ Reform 
banquets ’ began to be held. Their repression 
led to violent debates in the Chamber. The 
Paris mob rose in February 1848, with the 
complicity of the regulars, national guards, 
and municipal police. Louis-Philippe dis- 
missed Guizot (q.v.), and promised reforms; 
but it was too late. He had to abdicate, and 
escaped to England as ‘ Mr Smith He died 
at Claremont. See P. de La Gorce, La 
Restoration (1931); J. Lucas-Dubreton, 
Louis-Philippe (1938) and an account of his 
early years in V. Wyndham’s Life of Madame 
de Genlis (1958). 

LOUISA (1776-1810), queen of Prussia, was 
born at Hanover^ where her father, Duke 
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Karl of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, was comman- 
dant. Married to the Crown-prmce 9 ! 
Prussia, afterwards F^ederick-Williarn III; m 
1793, she was the mother of 
William IV and William HI, afterwards 
^^pLor. She endeared herself to her peop^ 
by her spirit and energy during the Period of 
national calamity that tollowed the t>attle of 
Jena, and especially by her patriotic 
denying efforts to obtain concessions at Tzlsit 
from Mapoleon, though he had shamelessly 
slandered her. , 

LOUVEL, Pierre Louis. See Berri. 
L’OUVERTURE. See Toussaint Louver- 

LOUTOIS, Francois Michel le Tellier, 
Marquis de, loo-vwah (1641-91), war-mmister 
of Louis XIV, born in Pans. His father was 
diancellor and secretary of state m the war 
department; the son joined him as assistant- 
secretary in 1662, and became an energetic 
war-minister in 1668 ref^orming and strengthen- 
ing the army. His labours bore fruit m 
the great war that ended with the peace of 
Nijniegen (1678). He took a leading part in 
the capture of Strasburg (I68p and in the 
persecution of Protestants. See 
C. Rousset (6th cd. 1879) and L. Andre 

Pierre, Iwee (1870-1925), French 
poet and novelist, born at Ghent, came to 
Paris, where in 1891 he giunded a review 
called La Conqiie to which Regmcr, Gidc and 
Valery were contributors. In this were 
printed his first poems, most of which later 
appeared in Astarti (1891). His lyrics, based 
on the Greek form which he so' much admired 
are masterpieces of style , Other vol^umes are 
Poesies de Mdleagre de 
de la vie des coiirtisanes de 
Les Chansons de Bilitis 0^94). In 1896 his 
novel Aphroditd was published with great 
success and a psychological novel La Femme 
et Je pantin appeared in 1 898. 

LOVAT, Simon Fraser, Lord (c. 1667-1/4/), 
Scottish chief, was born at Tamch in R^ss- 
shire. In the 1 4th century his ancestor had 
migrated from Tweeddale to Inverness-shire 
and Hugh, his grandson, had been made Lord 
Lovat in 1431. Simon took his M.A. at 
Aberdeen in 1695, having the year before 
accepted a commission in a regirnent raised 
for King William. In 1696 his father, on the 
death of his grand-nephew. Lord Lovat, 
assumed that title, and Simon next year 
attempted to abduct the late lord s daughter 
and heiress, a child nine years of age. Baffled 
in this he seized and forcibly married her 
mother, a lady of the Atholl family— a crime 
for which he was found guilty of high treason 
and outlawed. After four years of petty 
rebellion (during which, in 1699, he succeeded 
his father as twelfth Lord Lovat), m 1702, 
when the Atholl family became all powerful, 
he fled to France, but a year later returned 
to Scotland as a Jacobite agent. He was at 
the bottom of the ‘ Queensberry plot \ in 
which he professed to reveal the policy of the 
exiled court and a plan for a Highland rising; 
but the discovery of his duplicity obliged 
him once more to escape to France. He was 
still the darling of his clan, and in 1714 they 
called him over. Next year Simon took the 
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government side; his clan at once left the 
insurgents; and for this service he obtained 
a full pardon, with possession of the Lovat 
territory. In the ’45 Lovat sent forth the 
clan under his son to fight for the Pretender 
whilst he was protesting his loyalty. Culloden 
lost, he fled, but was captured and brought 
up to London, being sketched at St Albans by 
Hogarth. At his impeachment he defended 
himself with ability and dignity, and he met 
death (by beheading) gallantly. A finished 
courtier, a good scholar, an elegant letter- 
writer, he was also a rufiian, a liar, a traitor 
and a hypocrite. During the lifetime of the 
lady he had ravished he twice more married. 
Sec Lives by Hill Burton (1847), Mackenzie 
(1908); Sir W. Fraser’s Chiefs of Grant 
(1883), Major FraseFs Manuscript (ed. 
Fergusson, 1889), the Fraser Papers (1924; 
Scot. Hist. Soc.) and M. McLaren, Lord 
Lovat of the ’45 (1957). 

LOVELACE, Richard (1618-57), Cavalier 
lyrist, was born at Woolwich, or perhaps in 
Holland, in 1618, the eldest son of a Kentish 
knight. He was educated at the Charterhouse 
and Gloucester Hall, Oxford, found his way 
to court and went on the Scottish expedition 
in 1639. In 1642 he was imprisoned for 
presenting to the House of Commons a 
petition from the royalists of Kent ‘ for the 
restoring the king to his rights’, and was 
released on bail. He spent his estate in the 
king’s cause, assisted the French in 1646 to 
capture Dunkirk from the Spaniards, and was 
flung into jail on returning to England in 
1648. In jail he revised his poems, and in 
1649 published Liicasta. He was set free at 
the end of 1649. In 1 659 his brother collected 
his poems. Most of Lovelace’s work does 
not reach the heights he attained in the 
faultless lyrics, ‘To Althea from Prison’ 
and ‘ To Lucasta on going to the Wars but 
many others have been set to music. See 
C. H. Wilkinson’s edition of his Poems (1925; 
abb rev. 1930). 

LOVELL, Sir Alfred Charles Bernard (1913- 
), English astronomer, a graduate of Bris- 
tol University, in 1951 became professor of 
Radio Astronomy at Manchester University 
and director of Jodrell Bank experimental 
station. Elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1955, he gave the Reith Lectures 
in 1958, taking for his subject The Individual 
and the Universe. He has written several 
books on radio astronomy and on its 
relevance to life and civilization today. 
They include Science and Civilisation (1939), 
World Power Resources and Social Develop- 
ment (1945) and Radio Astronomy (1951). 
He was knighted in 1961. 

LOVER, Samuel (1797-1868), Irish artist, 
novelist, song-writer and dramatist, born in 
Dublin, in 1818 established himself there as 
a marine-painter and miniaturist. He pub- 
lished Legends and Stories of Ireland (1831), 
Rory O’ More (1836) and Handy Andy (1842), 
having in 1835 settled in London, where he 
wrote for the periodicals, and in 1844 started 
an entertainment, called ‘ Irish Evenings , 
which was a hit both at home and in America 
(1846-48). In 1856 he received a pension. 
See Lives by Bernard (1874) and Symington 
(1880). 
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LOW, (Ij David (1891- ), British political 

cartoonist, born in Dunedin, New Zealand, 
worked for several newspapers in New 
Zealand and for the Bulletin of Sidney, 
before coming in 1919 to the Star in London. 
In 1927 he joined the staff of the Evening 
Standard, and for this paper he has drawn 
some of his most successful cartoons. His 
art ridicules all political parties, and some of 
his creations will never die, notably Colonel 
Blimp, who has been incorporated into the 
English language. Since 1953 he has been 
with The (Manchester') Guardian. He has 
produced volumes of collected cartoons, 
including Lloyd George and Co. (1922), Low 
and I (1923), A Cartoon History of the War 
(1941), Low^s Company (1952), Low^s Auto- 
biography (1956) and many more. 

(2) Sampson (1797-1886), English publisher 
born in London, began business in 1819 as a 
bookseller and stationer. In 1848 he opened 
a publishing office at Red Lion Court, Fleet 
Street. 

LOWE, (1) Sir Hudson (1769-1844), British 
soldier, born at Galway, in 1809 helped to 
conquer Zante and Cephalonia, and for 
nearly two years was governor of Santa 
Maura, Ithaca and Cephalonia. He w^as 
afterwards attached to the Prussian army of 
Bliicher. In April 1 8 1 6 he arrived as governor 
at St Helena, where his strict guard over 
Napoleon brought rancorous attacks, especi- 
ally from O’Meara (q.v.). In 1825-31 he had 
an appointment in Ceylon. 

(2) Robert. See Sherbrooke. 

LOWE, Karl. See Loewe. 

LOWELL, (1) Amy (1874-1925), American 
imagist poet, born at Brookline, Mass. She 
wrote volumes of vers libre which she named 
‘ unrhymed cadence ’ and also polyphonic 
prose. Her works, apart from her own verse, 
include Six French Poets (1915), Tendencies in 
Modern American Poetry (1917) and a 
biography of Keats (1925). 

(2) James Russell (1819-91), American 
poet, essayist and diplomat, was bom in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, the son of a 
minister, and graduated at Harvard in 1838. 
In 1841-44 he published two volumes of 
poetry, in 1845 Conversations on the Old 
Poets; and in 1843 he helped to edit The 
Pioneer, with Hawthorne, Poe and Whittier 
for contributors. In 1846, at the outbreak 
of the war with Mexico, he wrote a satiric 
poem in the Yankee dialect denouncing the 
pro-slavery party and the conduct of the 
government; and out of this grew the 
Biglow Papers. A great many serious poems 
were written about 1848, and formed a third 
volume. A Fable for Critics (1848) is a series 
of witty and dashing sketches of American 
authors. In 1851-52 he visited Europe. 
In 1855 he was appointed professor of 
Modem Languages and Literature at Harvard 
and went to Europe to prosecute his studies. 
He also edited the Atlantic Monthly from 
1857, and with C. E. Norton the North 
American Review 1 863-67. His prose writings 
— My Study Windows and Among my Books — 
have high qualities. The second series of 
Biglow Papers appeared during the civil war. 
Lowell was an ardent abolitionist, and from 
the first gave himself unreservedly to the 


cause of freedom. Though he had never 
been a politician, he was appointed in 1877 
U.S. minister to Spain, and was transferred 
in 1880 to Great Britain, where he remained 
until 1885. His Collected Writings were 
published in 1890-91. See his Letters (1893, 
1934), and Lives by Underwood (1893), 
Scudder (1900), Greenslet (1906). 

(3) Percival (1855-1916), American astro- 
nomer, born at Boston, educated at Harvard 
established the Flagstaff Observatory in 
Arizona (1894). He is best known for his 
observations of Mars and for his prediction of 
the existence of the planet Pluto. He was the 
author of works on astronomy and on Japan. 

LOWNDES, William Thomas (c. 1798-1843), 
English bookseller and bibliographer, born 
in London, to whom we owe The Biblio- 
grapheFs Manual of English Literature (1 834) 
and The British Librarian (1839). 

LOWRY, (Laurence) Stephen (1887- ), En- 

glish artist, bom and trained in Manchester. 
He owes allegiance to no school, and has 
produced many pictures of the Lancashire 
industrial scene, mainly in brilliant whites 
and greys, peopled with scurrying ant-like 
men and women. 

LOWTH, Robert (1710-87), English bishop 
and scholar, born at Winchester, in 1741 
became professor of Poetry at Oxford, in 
1766 Bishop of St Davids and of Oxford, and 
in 1777 of London. He published De Sacra 
Poesi Hebraeorum (1753), Life of William of 
Wykeham (1758) and a new translation of 
Isaiah. He was one of the first to treat the 
Bible poetry as literature. 

LOWTHER, (1 ) Hugh Cecil. See Lonsdale. 

(2) James William, 1st Viscount UlJswater 
(1855-1949), was Conservative M.P. for 
Penrith 1886-1921, and Speaker of the House 
of Commons 1905-21. 

LOYOLA, Ignatius de, loy-oTa (1491-1556), 
is the name by which history knows Inigo 
Lopez de Recalde, Spanish soldier and 
ecclesiastic, born at his ancestral castle of 
Loyola in the Basque province of Guipuzcoa. 
A page in the court of Ferdinand, he then 
embraced the profession of arms. In the 
defence of Pampeluna he was severely 
wounded in the leg. The first setting of the 
limb having been mismanaged, he had it 
re-broken in order to be re-set. After this 
operation his convalescence w'as slow'; and, 
his stock of romances exhausted, he turned 
to the lives of Christ and of the saints. The 
result was a spiritual enthusiasm as intense 
as that by which he had hitherto been drawn 
to chivalry. Renouncing the pursuit of arms, 
he resolved to begin his new life by a pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem, In 1522 he set out on 
his pilgrimage, the first step of which was a 
voluntary engagement to serve the poor and 
sick in the hospital of Manresa. There his 
zeal and devotion attracted such notice that 
he withdrew to a cavern in the vicinity, where 
he pursued alone his course of self-prescribed 
austerity, until, utterly exhausted, he was 
carried back to the hospital. From Manresa 
he repaired to Rome, whence he proceeded 
on foot to Venice and there embarked for 
Cyprus and the Holy Land. He returned to 
Venice and Barcelona in 1524. He now 
resolved to prepare himself for the work of 
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religious teaching, and at thirty-three commander of cavalry in the Crimea fought 
returned to the rudiments of grammar, at the Alma, Balaklava and Inkermann 
followed up by a course at Alcala, Salamanca Made G.C.B. in 1869, he became field 
and Paris. In 1534 he founded with five marshal in 1887. 


associates the Society of Jesus. The original 
aim was limited to a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, and the conversion of the Infidels, but 
as access to the Holy Land was cut off by 
w'ar with the Turks, the associates sought 
to meet the new wants engendered by the 
Reformation. Loyola went to Rome in 
1539, and submitted to Pope Paul 111 the 
rule of the proposed order, and the vow by 
which the members bound themselves to go 
as missionaries to any country the pope might 
choose. The rule was approved in 1540, and 
next year the association elected Loyola as 
its first general. From this time he resided 
in Rome. At Manresa he wrote the first 
draft of the Spiritual Exercises, so important 
for the training of the Jesuits. He died 
July 31, 1556; was beatified in 1609; and 
was canonized in 1622. See books by 
Ribadaneira (1572), Maffei (1585), Bouhours 
(1679), Denis (1885), Rose (1891), Gothcin 
(1896), Thompson (1909), Sedgwick (1923), 
Van Dyke (1926), Astrain (trans. 1928) and 
J. Brodnck (1956). 

LOYSON, Charles. See Hyacinthe, P]^re. 

LUBBOCK, (1) Sir John, 1st Baron Avebury 
(1834-1913), born in London, the son of the 
astronomer, Sir J. W. Lubbock (1803-65). 
From Eton he passed at fourteen into his 
fathcFs banking-house; in 1856 became a 
partner; served on several educational and 
currency commissions; and in 1870 was 
returned for Maidstone in the Liberal 
interest, in 1880 for London University — 
from 1886 till 1900 as a Liberal-Unionist. 
He succeeded in passing more than a dozen 
important measures, including the Bank 
Holidays Act (1871), the Bills of Exchange 
Act, the Ancient Monuments Act (1882), and 
the Shop Hours Act (1889). He was vice- 
chancellor of London University 1872-80, 
president of the British Association (1881), 
V.P.R.S., president of the London Chamber 
of Commerce, chairman of the London 
County Council 1890-92, &c. Best known 
for his researches on primitive man and on 
the habits of bees and ants, he published 
Prehistoric Times (1865; revised 1913), 
Origin of Civilisation (1870) and many books 
on natural history. See Life by Horace 


LUCANUS, Marcus Annaeus (a.d. 39-65) 
Latin poet, was born at Corduba (Cordobi 
in Spain. Annaeus Seneca, the rhetorician 
had three sons — M. Annaeus Seneca the 
Gallio of the Acts of the Apostles; L 
Annaeus Seneca, the philosopher; ’ and 
M. Annaeus Mela, father of Lucan. Rome’s 
attraction had already drawn thither Seneca 
the philosopher; and Mela, with his wife 
followed, to place their son under his uncle’s 
charge. Young Lucan became proficient in 
rhetoric and philosophy; and his aptitude 
for prose and verse was ominous of the fatal 
fluency which evolved the first three books 
of the Pharsalia while yet in his teens. At 
first the young emperor and the young poet 
were friends, and Nero’s favour had conferred 
on Lucan the quaestorship. But when, in a 
great public contest, the palm went’ over 
Nero’s head to Lucan, the emperor’s marked 
discourtesies were returned by his successful 
rival with satire and with redoubled efforts 
to outshine him, till Nero was stung into 
forbidding Lucan either to publish poems or 
to recite them. Lucan became a ringleader 
of the Pisonian conspiracy; it was discovered 
and he himself betrayed. He was ordered to 
die, and, having had his veins opened, bled 
to death in a bath. Except a few fragments, 
we now have nothing of Lucan’s many 
writings but the Pharsalia, recounting the 
mighty duel of Ponipey and Caesar for the 
empire of the w'orld. It is frequently bom- 
bastic, careless and inaccurate historically, 
but his descriptions arc powerful, his use of 
language vivid and at its best his rhetoric is 
brilliant. See editions by Oudendorp (1728), 
Haskins (1887), Hosius (1905), Francken 
(1895-98), Housman (1926). There are 
translations by Marlowe (1st book), Sir F. 
Gorges, T. May (who continued the poem in 
Latin verse), Rowe (1718), Ridley (1897), and 
in prose by Riley (1853), Duft' (1928). 

LUCARIS, or Lukaris, Cyril (1572-1638), 
Greek theologian, born in Crete, studied at 
Venice, Padua and Geneva, where he was 
influenced by Calvinism. He rose by 1621 
to be Patriarch of Constantinople. He 
opened negotiations with the Calvinists of 
England and Holland with a view to union 


Hutchinson (1914), and The Life-work of 
Lord Avebury by A. Grant Duff (1924). 

(2) Percy (1879- ), Englisli critic and 

essayist, born in London, the grandson of (1). 
He was librarian of Magdalene College from 
1906 to 1908, and among his writings are 
The Craft of Fiction (1921), Earlham (1922), 
a book of personal childhood memories, and 
studies of Pepys (1909) and Edith Wharton 
(1947). In 1952 he was made a C.B.E. 

LUBKE, Wilhelm (1826-93), German writer 
on art, was born at Dortmund, and died at 
Karlsruhe. His most important work was 
Grundriss der Kunstgeschichte (1860). 

LUCA DELLA ROBBIA. See Robbia (3). 

LUCAN, George Charles Bingham, Earl of 
(1800-88), British soldier, accompanied the 
Russians as a volunteer against the Turks in 
1828, succeeded as third earl in 1839, and as 


and the reform of the Greek Church; he 
corresponded with Gustavus Adolphus, 
Archbishop Abbot and Laud; he presented 
the Alexandrian Codex to Charles I. The 
Eastern Confession of the Orthodox Church, 
of strong Calvinistic tendency, issued in 1629, 
it is now thought may not have been written 
by him. The Jesuits five times brought about 
his deposition, and by the Greeks are sup- 
posed to have instigated his murder by the 
Turks. In June 1637 he was seized, and 
believed to have been strangled. 

LUCAS, loo'kas, (1) Colin Anderson (1906- ), 
English architect, born in London. He 
studied at Cambridge, and in 1930 designed a 
house at Bourne End which was the first 
English example of the domestic use of 
monolithic reinforced concrete. Subsequent 
designs (1933-39), in partnership with A. D. 
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Connell and Basil Ward, played an important 
part in the development in England of the 
ideas of the European modern movement in 
architecture. He is a founder-member of the 
MARS group of architects. 

(2) Edward Verrall (1868-1938), English 
essayist and biographer, born at Eltham, 
Kent, became a bookseller’s assistant, a 
reporter, contributor to and assistant editor 
of Punch and finally a publisher. He com- 
piled anthologies, wrote novels, the best of 
which was Over Bemerton's (1908), books of 
travel and about 30 volumes of essays in a 
light, charming vein. An authority on Lamb, 
he wrote a Life in 1905. 

(3) Frank Lawrence (1894- ), English 

critic and poet, born at Hipperholme, 
Yorkshire. A fellow of King’s College and 
reader in English at Cambridge, he has 
written many scholarly works of criticism, 
including Seneca and Elizabethan Tragedy 
(1922), Authors Dead and Living (1926), 
Eight Victorian Poets (1930) and Studies 
French and English (1934). Among his 
volumes of poetry arc Time and Memory 
( iy29), and Ariadne (1932). His plays include 
Land's End (1938). He has also written novels 
and popular translations of Greek drama and 
poetry. 

(4) James (1813-74), Dickens’s ‘Mr 
Mopes from 1849 lived as an unwashed 
hermit on buns and gin at Elmwood, Hert- 
fordshire. 

(5) John Seymour (1849-1923), EngUsh 
historical painter, born in London, became 
A.R.A. in 1886, R.A. in 1897. Among his 
works is a fresco at the Royal Exchange 
depicting William the Conqueror’s granting 
of London’s first charter. 

LUCAS VAN LEYDEN or Lucas Jacobsz 
(1494-1533), Dutch painter and engraver, 
was born and died at Leyden. He practised 
almost every branch of painting, and as an 
engraver ranks but little below Albrecht 
Durer, whom he knew and by whom he was 
much influenced. See French work by 
Evrard (1883) and German ones by Volbehr 
(1888) and M. Friedlaender (1924). 

LUCE, Henry Robinson (1898- ), Ameri- 

can magazine publisher and editor, born in 
Shantung, China, founded Time (1923), 
Fortune (1930) and Life (1936). He also in 
the 1930’s inaugurated the radio programme 
‘ March of Time which became a film feature. 
He married in 1935 Clare Boothe (q.v.). 

LUCIAN (c. A.D. 117-180), Greek writer, was 
born at Samosata in Syria. Having learned 
Greek and studied rhetoric, he practised as 
an advocate in Antioch, and wrote and 
recited show speeches for a living, travelling 
through Asia Minor, Greece, Italy and Gaul. 
Having thus made a fortune and a name, he 
settled in Athens, and there devoted himself 
to philosophy. There, too, he produced a 
new form of literature — humorous dialogue. 

In his old age he accepted a good appoint- 
ment in Egypt, where he died. Lucian lived 
when the old faiths, the old philosophy, the 
old literature, were all rapidly dissolving. 
Never was there a fairer field for satire; and 
Lucian revelled in it. The absurdity of 
retaining the old deities without the old 
belief is brought out in the Dialogues of the 
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Gods, Dialogues of the Dead, Prometheus, 
Charon, Menippos, Ikaromenippos, and others. 
Whether philosophy was more disgraced by 
the shallowness or the vices of those who 
now professed it, it would be hard to tell from 
his Symposium, Halieus, Bion Prasis, Drapetae 
&c. The old literature had been displaced 
by novels or romances of adventure of the 
most fantastic kind, which Lucian parodies 
in his True Histories. Apart from the purity 
of his Greek, his style is simple, sparkling, 
delightful. See editions by Hemsterhuis 
and Reitz (1730-45), Lehmann (1822-29), 
Bekker (1853), Sommerbrodt (1888), Nilen 
(1906); translations by Fowler and Harmon, 

LUCILIUS, Gaius (c. 180-102 b.c.), Roman 
satirist, was bom at Suessa Aurunca in 
Campania, and died at Naples. He wrote 
thirty books of Satires, of which only frag- 
ments remain. Written in hexameters, they 
give a critical insight into his times. See the 
editions by Lachmann (1876), L. Mullei 
(1872), F. Marx (1904-05), Terzaghi (1934). 

LUCRETIA, wife of L. Tarquinius Collatinus, 
when outraged by Sextus Tarquinius, sum- 
moned her husband and friends, and, making 
them take oath to drive out the Tarquins, 
plunged a knife into her heart. The tale has 
formed the basis of several works, notably 
Shakespeare’s Rape of Lucrece and the opera 
The Rape of Lucretia by Benjamin Britten. 
See Brutus. 

LUCRETIUS (Titus Lucretius Carus) (c. 99- 
55 B.C.), Roman poet, was said to have died 
mad from the effects of a love-potion given 
to him by his wife Lucilia (so in Tennyson’s 
poem). The great work of Lucretius is his 
hexameter poem De Natiira Rentm, in six 
books. Lucretius aspired to popularize the 
philosophical theories of Democritus and 
Epicurus on the origin of the universe, with 
the special purpose of eradicating anything 
like religious belief, which he savagely 
denounces as the one great source of man’s 
wickedness and misery. A calm and tranquil 
mind was his summum bonum, and the only 
way to it lay through a materialistic philo- 
sophy. His poem abounds in strikingly 
picturesque phrases; up and down are 
episodes of exquisite pathos and vivid 
description, perhaps hardly equalled in Latin 
poetry; and when he allegorizes myths into 
moral truths, he is one of the subiimest of 
poets. Lachmann’s text (1850) was improved 
by Munro (1860), who added (1864) a 
commentary and translation. See Creech’s 
(1714) and R. C. Trevelyan’s (1937) verse 
translations, C, Bailey’s (1910) and T. 
Jackson’s (1929) prose translations; also 
Sellar’s Roman Poets (1863); books by 
Veitch (1875), J. Masson (1907-09), Thomson 
(1915), Sikes (1936). 

LUCULLUS, Lucius Lidoius (c. 110-57 b.c.), 
Roman general, commanded the fleet in the 
first Mithridatic war, as consul in 74 defeated 
Mithridates, and introduced admirable re- 
forms into Asia Minor. He twice defeated 
Tisanes of Armenia (69 and 68). But his 
legions became mutinous, and he was super- 
seded by Pompey (66). He attempted to 
check Pompey’s power, and was one of the 
first triumvirate, but soon withdrew from 
politics. He had acquired prodigious wealth. 
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and spent the rest of his life in luxury. See 
J. M. Cobban, Senate and Provinces 79-49 b.c. 
(1935). 

LUCY, St (d. 303), the patron of the blind, 
was a virgin martyred under Diocletian at 
Syracuse. Her feast is kept on December 13. 
LUCY, (1) Sir Henry William (1845-1924), 
English journalist, born at Crosby near 
Liverpool, worked as reporter on the 
Shrewsbury Chronicle^ the Pall Mall Gazette 
and the Exeter Gazette (of which he became 
assistant-editor), before being appointed 
Daily News parliamentary reporter. The 
‘ Toby, M.P.’ of Punch from 1881 to 1916, 
he was also a novelist and a writer of books 
on parliamentary process. His autobiography. 
Fifty Years in the Wilderness, was published 
in 1909. 

(2) Sir Thomas (1532-1600), Warwickshire 
squire and Justice of the Peace, said to have 
prosecuted Shakespeare for stealing deer 
from Charlecote Park, and to have been the 
original of Justice Shallow. 

LUDD, Ned (fl. 1779), a Leicestershire idiot, 
destroyed some stocking-frames about 1782. 
From him the Luddite rioters (1812-18) took 
their name. 

LUDENDORFF, Erich von (1865-1937), 
German general, born near Posen, was a staff- 
officer 1904-13. In 1914 as quartermaster- 
general in East Prussia he defeated Samsonov 
at Tannenberg, When Hindenburg super- 
seded Falkenhayn in 1916, Ludendorff as 
his first quartermaster sent Mackensen to 
the Dobruja, and, in general, conducted the 
war to the end, having been transferred to 
the Western front, where he conducted a 
series of clever defensive campaigns. Sec his 
War Memories (trans. 1919). In 1923 he 
was a leader in the Flitler putsch at Munich, 
but he was acquitted of treason. As a 
candidate for the presidency of the Reich in 
1925 he polled few votes. Strongly opposed 
to Jews, Jesuits and freemasons, he was for a 
time a member of the National Socialist 
party, but from 1925 led a minority party of 
his own. 

LUDLOW, (1) Edmund (c, 1617-92), English 
regicide, born at Maiden Bradley, Wilts, 
served under Waller and Fairfax, was 
returned for Wilts in 1646, sat among the 
king’s judges, and was elected to the council 
of state. In 1651 he was sent to Ireland as 
lieutenant-general of horse, but refused to 
recognize Cromwell’s protectorate. Member 
for Hindon in 1659, he urged the restoration 
of the Rump, commanded again a while in 
Ireland, was nominated by Lambert to the 
committee of safety, and strove in vain to 
reunite the republican party. After the 
Restoration he made his way to Vevey. In 
1689 he came back, but, the Flouse of 
Commons demanding his arrest, he returned 
to Vevey. See his valuable Memoirs (cd. 
Firth (1894). 

(2) John Malcolm Forbes (1821-1911) 
British social reformer, and founder of the 
Christian socialists. He was chief registrar 
of Friendly Societies. 

LUDMILLA, St (d. 921), Bohemia’s patroness, 
the wife of its first Christian duke, was 
murdered by her heathen daughter-in-law, 
Drahomira. 
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LUDWIG, lood'veeKu, (1) see Louis 

Cohn, Emil (1861-1948) 
at Breslau, long 
wrote _ some plays 
. i ^ biographer of 
school, with lives of Goethp 
Napo eon William II, Bismarck, Chr?.?’ 
Lincoln, &c. ’ 

(3) Kari Friedrich Wilhelm 


(2) originally 
German author, born 
resident in Switzerland, 
but made his name as 
the intuitive 


Christ, 
(1816-95), 


German physiologist, born at Witzenhausen 
professor at Leipzig (1865-95), did pionew 
research on glandular secretions, and hk 
invention of the mercurial blood-gas pumn 
revealed the r61e of oxygen and other gaTes 
in the bloodstream. ^ ^ 

LU HSUN or Lu Hsin, shoon (1881-1936v 
Chinese writer, born at Shaohsin in Chekiane 
of a family of scholars, became in 1909 dean 
of studies at the Shaohsin Middle School and 
later its principal By 1913 he was professor 
of Chinese Literature at the National Pekin? 
University and National Normal University 
for Women. In 1926 he went as professor to 
Amoy University and later was appointed 
dean of the College of Arts and Letters at 
Sun Yat-Sen University, Canton. One of 
the leading 20th-century writers of China 
his career as an author began with a short 
story. Diary of a Madman (1918). In 1921 
appeared The True Story of Ah Q. Con- 
sidered his most successful book, it has been 
translated into many languages. Between 
1918 and 1925 he wrote 26 shSrt storS and 
these appear in two volumes entitled Cry and 
Hesitation. 

LUXNI, or Lovino, Bernardino, loo-ee'nee 
(c. 1481-1532), Lombard painter, born at 
Luino on Lago Maggiore, was trained in the 
school of Leonardo da Vinci, to whom many 
of his works have been attributed. He 
painted much at Milan. He is one of the 
five whose ‘ supremacy ’ Ruskin affirmed. 
See Life by G. C. Williamson (1899) and 
monograph by L. Beltrami (1911). 
LUITPRAND. See Liutprand. 

Ll^E, (1) {Loukas — i.c. Lucas), a companion 
of St Paul, mentioned in Col. iv. 14 as ‘ the 
beloved physician his name is suggestive 
of an Italian origin. Church tradition made 
him a native of Antioch in Syria, one of ‘ the 
seventy ’ mentioned in Luke x, a painter by 
profession, and a martyr. He is first named 
as author of the third gospel in the Mura- 
torian canon (2nd century); and tradition 
has ever since ascribed to him both that work 
and the Acts of the Apostles. Critics are 
divided. See A. Harnack, Luke the Physician 
(1907) and Acts of the Apostles (1909); 
(i9^') Gospel according to St Luke 

(2) Sir Samuel. See Butler, Samuel. 
LULL, Ramon. See Lully (2). 

LULLY, (1) Giovanni Battista, loo' lee (1632- 
1687), French composer of Italian parentage, 
born in Florence, came as a boy to Paris, and 
by Louis XIV was finally, after much ambi- 
tious intriguing, made operatic director 
(1672). With Quinault as librettist, he 
composed many operas, in which he made 
the ballet an essential part; the favourites 
(till Gluck’s time) were Thdsde, Armide, 
Phadton, Atys, Isis, and Acw et Galatde. He 
also wrote church music, dance music and 
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pastorals. See books by Radet (1891), 
Prunieres (1910). 

(2) Raymond (sometimes Lull) (c. 1232- 
1315), Spanish theologian and philosopher, 

‘ the enlightened doctor % born at Palma in 
Majorca, in his youth served as a soldier and 
led a dissolute life, but from 1266 gave 
himself up to asceticism and resolved on a 
spiritual crusade for the conversion of the 
Mussulmans- To this end, after some years 
of study, he produced his Ars Magna, the 
‘ Lullian method ’ ; a mechanical aid to the 
acquisition of knowledge and the solution of 
all possible problems by a systematic mani- 
pulation of certain fundamental notions (the 
Aristotelian categories, &c.). He also wrote 
a book against the Averroists, and in 1291 
went to Tunis to confute and convert the 
Mohammedans, but was imprisoned and 
banished. After visiting Naples, Rome, 
Majorca, Cyprus and Armenia, he again 
sailed (1305) for Bugia (Bougie) in Algeria, 
and was again banished; at Paris lectured 
against the principles of Averroes ; and once 
more at Bugia was stoned so that he died a 
few days afterwards. The Lullists combined 
religious mysticism with alchemy, but it has 
been disproved that Lully himself ever 
dabbled in alchemy. Apart from his Ars 
Magna, of his works Llibre de Contemplacio 
is masterly and he was the first to use a 
vernacular language for religious or philo- 
sophical writings. He also wrote impressive 
poetry. See Life by Allison Peers (1929). 

LUMIERE, liim-yayr, Auguste Marie Louis 
Nicolas (1862-1954), and Louis Jean (1864- 
1948), French chemists, brothers, manu- 
facturers of photographic materials, invented 
a cine camera (1893) and a process of colour 
photography. 

LUNARDI, Vincenzo (1759-1806), Italian 
aeronaut, born at Lucca, made from Moor- 
fields on September 15, 1784, the first hydro- 
gen balloon ascent in England. 

LUPTON, Thomas Goff (1791-1873), English 
mezzotint engraver, was bom and died in 
London. He was one of the first to use steel 
in engraving. Among his works are Turner’s 
Ports and Rivers. 

LUSIGNAN. See Guy de Lusignan. 

LUTHARDT, Christoph Ernst, loo-tart (1823- 
1902), Lutheran theologian, became professor 
at Marburg (1854) and at Leipzig (1856). He 
wrote a Commentary on John’s Gospel 
(1852-53; 2nd ed. 1876), St John the Author 
of the Fourth Gospel, works on ethics, 
dogmatics, &c. See his Reminiscences (2nd 
ed. 1891). 

LUTHER, Martin (1483-1546), German 
religious reformer, was bom at Eisleben, the 
son of a miner, and went to school at Magde- 
burg and Eisenach. In 1501 he entered the 
University of Erfurt, and took his degree in 
1505. Before this, however, he was led to 
the study of the Scriptures, resolved to devote 
himself to a spiritual life, and spent three 
years in the Augustinian convent at Erfurt. 

In 1507 he was ordained a priest, in 1508 
lectured on philosophy in the University of 
Wittenberg, in 1509 on the Scriptures, and as 
a preacher produced a still more powerful 
influence. In 1511 he was sent to Rome, 
and after his return his career as a Reformer 
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commenced. Money was greatly needed at 
Rome; and its emissaries sought everywhere 
to raise funds by the sale of indulgences. 
Luther’s indignation at the shameless traffic 
carried on by the Dominican John Tetzel 
(1517) became irrepressible. He drew out 
ninety-five theses on indulgences, denying to 
the pope all right to forgive sins ; and these 
on October 31 he nailed on the church door 
at Wittenberg. Tetzel retreated from Saxony 
to Frankfurt-on- the-Oder, where he pub- 
lished a set of counter- theses and burnt 
Luther’s. The Wittenberg students retaliated 
by burning Tetzel’ s. In 1518 Luther v as 
joined by Melanchthon. The pope, Leo X, 
at first took little heed of the disturbance, 
but in 1518 summoned Luther to Rome to 
answer for his theses. His university and the 
elector interfered, and inefiective negotiations 
were undertaken by Cardinal Cajetan and 
by Miltitz, envoy of the pope to the Saxon 
court. Eck and Luther held a memorable 
disputation at Leipzig (1519). Luther mean- 
time attacked the papal system as a whole 
more boldly. Erasmus and Hutten now 
joined in the conflict. In 1520 the Reformer 
published his famous address to the ‘ Chris- 
tian Nobles of Germany followed by a 
treatise On the Babylonish Captivity of the 
Church, which works attacked also the 
doctrinal system of the Church of Rome. 
The papal bull, containing forty-one theses, 
issued against him he burned before a 
multitude of doctors, students, and citizens 
in Wittenberg. Germany was convulsed with 
excitement. Charles V had convened his first 
diet at Worms in 1521 ; an order was issued 
for the destruction of Luther’s books, and 
he himself was summoned to appear before 
the diet. His journey thither resembled a 
triumph; the threats of enemies and the 
anxieties of friends alike failed to move him; 
ultimately he was put under the ban of the 
Empire. On his return from Worms he was 
seized, at the instigation of the Elector of 
Saxony, and lodged (really for his protection) 
in the Wartburg. During the year he spent 
here he translated the Scriptures and com- 
posed various treatises. Disorders recalled 
Luther to Wittenberg in 1522; he rebuked 
the unruly spirits, and made a stand against 
lawlessness on the one hand and tyranny on 
the other. In this year he published his 
acrimonious reply to Henry VIII on the seven 
sacraments. Estrangement had gradually 
sprung up between Erasmus and Luther, and 
there was an open breach in 1525, when 
Erasmus published De Libero Arbitrio, and 
Luther followed with De Servo Arbitrio. In 
that year Luther married Katharma yon Bora 
(q.v.), one of nine nuns who had withdrawm 
from conventual life. In 1529 he engaged 
in his famous conference at Marburg with 
Zwingli and other Swiss divines, obstinately 
maintaining his views as to the Real (con- 
substantial) Presence in the Eucharist. The 
drawing up of the Augsburg Confession, 
Melanchthon representing Luther, marks the 
culmination of the German Reformation 
(1530); henceforward Luther’s life was 
uneventful. He died at Eisleben, and was 
buried at Wittenberg. Endowed with broad 
human sympathies, massive energy, manly 
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and affectionate simplicity, and rich, if 
sometimes coarse humour, he was undoubt- 
edly a spiritual genius. His intuitions of 
divine truth were bold, vivid and penetrating, 
if not philosophical and comprehensive; and 
he possessed the power of Idndling other souls 
with the ffre of his own convictions. His^ 
works are voluminous. Among those of 
more general interest are his Table-talk, 
Letters and Sermons, His Commentaries on 
Galatians and the Psalms are still read; and 
he was one of the great leaders of sacred song, 
his hymns, rugged, but intense and expressive, 
having an enduring power. The great 
editions of Luther’s works are those of 
Wittenberg (12 vols, German; 7 vols. Latin, 
1539-58); Halle, ed. by Walcli (German, 
24 vols. 1740-53); Erlangen and Frankfort 
(67 vols. German; 33 vols. Latin, 1826-73); 
and Weimar (1883 et seq.). Sec Lives by 
Kostlin (1875; 5th ed. 1903), Kolde (1884- 
1893), H. Grisar (trans. 1913-17; Catholic), 
Boehmer (trans. 1930), and in English by 
T. M. Lindsay (1903), H. P. Smith (1911), 
Mackinnon (4 vols. 1925-30), Aubigne 
(1948). 

LUTTEREL or Luttrell, Edward (fl. 1670- 
1710), English engraver who probably came 
from Dublin to London, where he was a 
student of law. But abandoning this for art 
he became a crayon painter and one of the 
first mezzotint engravers. Some of his 
portraits in the National Portrait Gallery are 
of Samuel Butler, Bishop Moriey and 
Archbishop Sancroft. 

LUTYENS, Sir Edwin Landseer (1869-1944), 
English architect, born in London, has been 
called the greatest architect since Christopher 
Wren. His designs ranged from the pictur- 
esque of his early country houses, including 
Marsh Court, Stockbridge and Lindisfarne 
Castle to those in the Renaissance style as 
Heathcote, Ilkley and Salutation, Sandwich, 
and finally he evolved a classical style 
exhibited in the Cenotaph, Whitehall, and 
which reached its height in his design for 
Liverpool Roman Catholic Cathedral, Other 
prominent works were his magnificent 
Viceroy’s House, New Delhi, a masterpiece in 
classical desi^; the British Pavilion at the 
Rome Exhibition of 1910; the Art Gallery, 
Johannesburg; Britannic House, City of 
London; and the Midland Bank, Piccadilly. 
He became president of the Royal Academy 
in 1938 and in 1942 received the Order of 
Merit See Life by C. Hussey (1951). 
LDTZOW, Ludwig Adolf Wilhelm, Freiherr 
von, liit'zof (1782-1834), Prussian soldier, 
born in Berlin, gave name to a renowned 
corps of volunteers, * the Black Jager 
raised by him during the war of liberation in 
1813. See work by Von Jagwitz (Berlin 
1892). 

LUXEMBOURG, Due de, Francois Henri de 
Montmorency-Bouteville (1628-95), born in 
Paris, was trained by his aunt, mother of the 
Great Conde, and adhered to Conde through 
the wars of the Fronde. After 1659 he was 
pardoned by Louis XIV, who created him 
Due de Luxembourg (1661) — he had just 
married the heiress of Luxembourg-Piney. 
In 1667 he served under Conde in Franche- 
Comt6; in 1672 he himself successfully 


invaded the Netherlands, and, driven back 
in 1673, conducted a masterly retreat 
During the war he stormed Valenciennes anH 
twice defeated the Prince of Orange?” Mad 
marshal in 1675, soon after the peace (1678) 
he quarrelled with Louvois (q.v.), and was 
not employed for twelve years In 1690 
commanded in Flanders, and defeated th? 
allies at Flcurus, and later twice more routed 
his old opponent, now William HI at 
Stemkirk and Neerwinden. He died in Parfe 

LUXEMBURG, Rosa (1871-1919r German 
revolutionary of the extreme left, born at 
Zamosc m Poland, was with Karl Liebknech 
leader of the Spartakusbund, and with him 
was murdered in Berlin. She wrote 
Akkumulation des Kapitals (1913) 

LUYNES, Charles d’Albert, Due de, lii-een 
1578-1621), the unworthy favourite of 
Louis Xlll of France, became in 1619 a veer 
of France, and in 1621 chancellor. See lift- 
by Zeller (Paris 1879). 

LVOV, Prince Gcorgi Evgenievich (1861- 
1925), Russian liberal politician, head of the 
provisional government in the revolution of 
1917, was succeeded by Kerensky, and left 
Russia. 

LYALL, Sir Allred Comyn (1835-1911) 
English administrator and author, born at 
Coulsdon, Surrey, educated at Eton and 
Hailcybury, was lieutenant-governor of the 
North-west Provinces of India (1882-87) 
He wrote on India and on literature, verses 
&c. See Life by H. M. Durand (1913). 

LYAUTEY, Louis Hubert Gonzalve, lee-d-tav 
(1854-1934), French marshal (1921), born at 
Nancy, held administrative posts in Algeria 
Tongking and Madagascar (under Gallieni)- 
but his most brilliant work was done m 
Morocco, where lie was resident commissary- 
general in 1912-16, 1917-25. See Life by 
Maurois (trans. 1931). ^ 

LYCURGUS, li-kiir'goos, (1) traditional law- 
giver of Sparta, assigned to the 9th century 
B.c. It is still doubtful whether or not he was 
mylhological. 

(2) (c. 396-324 b.c.), Attic orator, sup- 
ported Demosthenes, and as manager of the 
public revenue distinguished himself by his 
integrity and love of splendid architecture. 
One speech and a fragment have survived. 

LYDEKKER, Richard, -dek'- (1849-1915), 
English naturalist and geologist, born in 
London, was an authority on mammals. He 
studied at Trinity, Cambridge, and worked on 
the Indian Geological Survey ( 1 874-82). His 
writings include Phases of Animal Life (1892) 
and The Horse and his Relations (1912). 

LYDGATE, John (c. 1370-c. 1451), an 

imitator of Chaucer, was born at Lydgate 
near Newmarket, and became a Benedictine 
monk at Bury St Edmunds. He may have 
studied at Oxford and Cambridge; he 
travelled in France and perhaps Italy, and 
became prior of Hatfield Broadoak in 1423. 
A court poet, he received a pension in 1439, 
but died in poverty. Lydgate’s longer works 
are the Troy Book, the Siege of Thebes and the 
Fall of Princes, The Siege of Thebes is 
represented as a new Canterbury tale, and 
was based on a French verse romance. The 
versification is rough, and the poem dull and 
prolix. The Troy Book was founded on 
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Colonna’s Latin prose Historia Trojana, and 
the Fall of Princes on Boccaccio* Other 
works are the Daimce of Machabre, from the 
French; Court of Sapience; Temple of Glas, 
a copy of Chaucer’s House of Fame; and a 
metrical Life of St Edmund. See E.E.T.S. 
editions (esp. Temple of Glas by Schick and 
Minor Poems by H. N. MacCracken, who 
attempts to establish the Lydgate canon). 
LWLL, Sir Charles (1797-1875), Scottish 
geologist, born at Kinnordy, Forfarshire, the 
eldest son of the mycologist and Dante 
student, Charles Lyell (1767-1849). Brought 
up in the New Forest, and educated at 
Ringwood, Salisbury, and Midhurst, in 1816 
he entered Exeter College, Oxford, and took 
his B.A. in 1819. At Oxford in 1819 he 
attended the lectures of Buckland, and 
acquired his taste for geology. He studied 
law, and was called to the bar; but devoting 
himself to geology, made European tours in 
1824 and 1828-30, and published the results 
in the Transactions of the Geological Society 
and elsewhere. His Principles of Geology 
(1830-33) may be ranked next after Darwin’s 
Origin of Species among the books which 
exercised the most powerful influence on 
scientific thought in the 19th century. It 
denied the necessity of stupendous convul- 
sions, and taught that the greatest geological 
changes might have been produced by forces 
still at work. The Elements of Geology (1838) 
was a supplement. The Geological Evidences 
of the Antiquity of Man (1863) startled the 
public by its unbiased attitude towards 
Darwin. Lyell also published Travels in 
North America (1845) and A Second Visit to 
the United States (1849). In 1832-33 he was 
professor of Geology at King’s College, 
London. Repeatedly president of the 
Geological Society, and in 1864 president of 
the British Association, he was knighted in 
1848, and created a baronet in 1864. He 
died in London, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey, See Life, Letters, and 
Journals (1881), and Prof. Bonney’s Charles 
Lyell and Modern Geology (1895). 

LltXY, John, lil'i (c. 1554-1606), English 
dramatist and novelist, ‘ the Euphuist % was 
born in the Weald of Kent. He took his B.A. 
from Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1573, and 
studied also at Cambridge. Lord Burghley 
gave him some post of trust in his household, 
and he became vice-master of the St Paul’s 
choristers. Having in 1589 taken part in the 
Marprelate controversy, he was returned to 
parliament for Aylesbury and Appleby, 
1597-1601, His Euphues, a romance in two 
parts — Euphues, the Anatomie of Wit (1579), 
and Euphues and his England (1580)-;-was 
received with great applause. One peculiarity 
of his ‘ new English ’ is the constant employ- 
ment of similes drawn from fabulous stories 
about the properties of animals, plants and 
minerals ; another is the excessive indulgence 
in antithesis, Lyly’s earliest comedy was The 
Woman in the Moone, produced in or before 
1583, Campaspe and Sap ho and Phao were 
published in l5t4,Endimionm 1591, Gallathea 
and Midas in 1592, Mother Boinbie in 1594, 
and Love's Metamorphosis in 1601. The 
delightful songs (of doubtful authorship) 
were first printed in the edition of 1632. 
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Lyly’s Complete Works were edited by R. 
Warwick Bond in 1902. See books by 
C. G. Child (Leipzig 1894), Feuillerat (1910), 
V. M. Jeffery (1929). 

LYND, Robert (1879-1949), Irish essayist and 
critic, born in Belfast. He was for many years 
literary editor of the News Chronicle and also 
contributed to the New Statesman, signing 
himself Y. Y. His essays, of which he wrote 
numerous volumes, are on a wide variety of 
topics. Of an intimate, witty and charming 
nature rather reminiscent of Lamb, some 
titles are The Art of Letters (1920), The Blue 
Lion (1923), The Orange Tree (1926) and In 
Defence of Pink (1939). 

LYNDHURST, John Singleton Copley, Baron 
(1772-1863), Anglo-American lawyer, son of 
J. S. Copley, R.A. (q.v.), was born at Boston. 
Mass. At three, with his mother, he followed 
the painter to London, and in 1790 entered 
Trinity College, Cambridge, graduating in 
1794. Next year he got a fellow'ship, and in 
1796 paid a visit to the States. On his return 
he studied for the bar, and was called in 1804. 
Success was slow till 1812, when he made a 
hit by his ingenious defence of a Luddite 
rioter. In 1817 he obtained the acquittal of 
Thistlewood and Watson on their trial for 
high treason; but for the next state prosecu- 
tion the government secured him on their 
side, and in 1818 he entered parliament as 
member for Yarmouth. Henceforward he 
continued a fairly consistent Tory. In 1819, 
as Sir John Copley, he became solicitor- 
general, in 1824 attorney-general, and in 
1826 master of the rolls. As Baron Lynd- 
hurst he was lord chancellor under three 
administrations from 1827 to 1830, when his 
Whig opponents made him chief-baron of 
the Exchequer; that office he exchanged 
for the woolsack under Peel (1834-35). In 
1841-46 be was for the third time lord 
chancellor. Lyndhurst’s judgments have 
never been excelled for lucidity, method and 
legal acumen. See Atlay, Victorian Chan- 
cellors (1906). 

LYNDSAY, or Lindsay, Sir David, of the 
Mount (c. 1486-1555), Scottish poet, was 
born probably at one of his father’s seats — 
the Mount near Cupar, Garmylton (now 
Garleton), near Haddington, in 1512 he 
was appointed ‘ usher ’ of the new-born 
prince who became James V. In 1522 or 
earlier Lyndsay married Janet Douglas, the 
king’s sempstress; in 1524 (probably), under 
the Douglases, he lost (or changed) his place; 
in 1538 beseems to have been Lyon King-of- 
arms; by 1542 he had been knighted. He 
went on embassies to the Netherlands, 
France, England and Denmark. He or 
another David Lyndsay represented Cupar 
in the parliaments of 1540-46. For two 
centuries he was the poet of the Scottish 
people. His poems, often coarse, are full of 
humour, good sense and knowledge of the 
world, and were said to have done more for 
the Reformation in Scotland than aU the 
sermons of Knox, for Lyndsay shot some of 
his sharpest shafts at the clergy. The earliest 
and most poetical of his writings is TheDreme; 
the most ambitious. The Monarche; the most 
remarkable. The Satyre of the Thrie Estaitis 
(a dramatic work first performed at Linlith- 
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gow in 1540, and revived with great success 
at the Edinburgh Festivals of 1948 and 1959); 
the most amusing, The Historie of Sqiiyer 
Meldrum. There are editions by Chalmers 
(1806), David Laing (1879), Small, Hall, and 
Murray (E.E.T.S. 1865-71), Hamer (S.T.S. 
1931-36). See also W. Murison, Sir David 
Lyndsay (1938). 

LYNDSAY OF PITSCOTTIE. See Pits- 

COTTIE. 

LYNE. See Ignatius (Father). 

LYNEDOCH, Thomas Graham, 1st Baron, 
lin'doKK (1748-1843), son of the laird of 
Balgowan in Perthshire, raised in 1793 the 
99th Regiment of foot, and served at 
Quiberon and in Minorca (1798). He besieged 
Valetta in 1800, was at Coruna and in 
Walcheren (1809), at Barrosa defeated the 
French (1811), fought at Ciudad Rodrigo 
(1812), Badajoz, and Salamanca, commanded 
the left wing at Vitoria (1813), captured 
Tolosa and San Sebastian and in Holland 
conquered at Merxem, but failed to storm 
Bergen-op-Zoom (1814). He was created 
Baron Lynedoch of Balgowan (1814). He 
founded the Senior United Service Club 
(1817). See Lives by Graham (2nd ed. 1877) 
and Col. Delavoye (1880). 

LYON, John (d. 1592), English yeoman, in 
1571 founded the great public school of 
Harrow. 

LYONS, (1) Edmund, 1st Baron (1790-1858), 
English admiral, born at Burton, Hants, 
commanded in the Dutch West Indies (1810- 
1811) and in Crimean waters, and was made 
a peer in 1856. 

(2) Sir Joseph (1848-1917), English business 
man, born in London, first studied art and 
invented a stereoscope before joining with 
three friends, Isidore and Montague Gluck- 
stein and Barnett Salmon, to establish what 
was to become J. Lyons and Co. Ltd. 
Starting in Piccadilly with a teashop, he 
became head of one of the largest catering 
businesses in Britain. He was knighted in 
1911. 

(3) Joseph Aloysius (1879-1939), Australian 
statesman, born at Stanley, Tasmania, 
educated at Tasmania University, became 
a teacher but entered politics in 1909 as 
Labour member in the Tasmanian House of 
Assembly. He held the post of minister of 
education and railways G 9 14-1 6) and was 
premier (1 923-29). In the federal parliament, 
he was in turn postmaster-general, minister 
of public works and treasurer. In 1931 he 
broke away as a protest against the govern- 
ment’s financial policy and led an opposition 
party, the United Australian Party, which he 
himself founded. In 1932 he became 
prime minister, which position he held until 
his death. During his term of office by his 
financial policy especially he gained the 
trust of the people. 

(4) Richard Bickerton Pemell, 1st Earl 
(1817-87), born at Lymington, son of (1), 
English diplomat, was ambassador to the 
United States, Turkey and France, was made 
a viscount in 1881, an earl in 1887. See Life 
by Lord Newton (1913). 

lYRA, Nicolaus de (12707-1340), bom at 
Lyre near Evreux, was a lecturer at Paris, 
provincial of the Franciscans, and author of 


very famous Postillae or commentaries on 
scripture, in which he insisted on the literal 
meanings and protested against the traditional 
allegorizing method. 

LYSANDER (d. 395 b.c.), Spartan admiral, 
as commander of the fleet defeated the 
Athenians at Aegospotami (405), and in 404 
took Athens, thus ending the Peloponnesian 

war. 

LYSENKO, Trofim Denisovich (1898- }, 

the enfant terrible of Soviet genetics, born in 
Karlovka, Ukraine, gained a considerable 
reputation as an instiller of good crop 
husbandry into the Russian peasantry during 
the famines of the early ’thirties. On the 
basis of a borrowed discovery that the phases 
of plant growth can be accelerated by short 
doses of low temperature, he built up a 
quasi-scientific creed, compounded of Dar- 
winism and the Michurinian thesis, that 
heredity can be changed by good husbandry, 
but otherwise more in line with Marxism 
than with genuine scientific theorizing. 
Failing to obtain scientific pre-eminence in 
the usual manner, he in 1948 with the 
approval of the Communist Party, declared 
the accepted Mendelian theory erroneous and 
banished many outstanding Soviet scientists, 
opposed to him, to obscurity. With the rise 
of Khrushchev and his agricultural policies, 
Lysenko faded from the limelight. President 
(1938-56) of the Academy of Agricultural 
Sciences, he was awarded the Order of Lenin 
in 1949 and the Stalin prize in 1949 for his 
book Agrobiology (1948). 

LYSIAS (c. 450-380 n.c.), Greek orator, was 
the son of a rich Syracusan, who settled in 
Athens about 440. He was educated at 
Thurii in Italy. The Thirty Tyrants in 404 
stripped him and his brother Polemarchus of 
their wealth, and killed Polemarchus. The 
first use to which Lysias put his eloquence 

was, on the fall of the Thirty (403), to 
prosecute Eratosthenes, the tyrant chiefly to 
blame for his brother’s murder. He then 
practised with success as a writer of speeches 
for litigants. From his surviving speeches 
we see that Lysias is delightfully lucid in 
thought and expression, and strong in 
character-dra wi n g. 

LYSIMACHUS, li-sinda-koos (d. 281 b.c.), 
Macedonian general of Alexander, afterwards 
king of Thrace, to which he later added north- 
west Asia Minor and Macedonia. He was 
defeated and killed at Koroupedion by 
Sel eucus 

LYSIPPUS, -sip'- (fl. c. 360-316 n.c.), of 
Sicyon, a prolific Greek sculptor, made 
several portrait busts of Alexander the Great. 
See E. A. Gardner’s Six Greek Sculptors 
(1910). 

LYTE, Henry Francis (1793-1847), British 
hymn-writer, born at Ednam near Kelso, 
entered Trinity College, Dublin ; took orders 
in 1815; was for twenty-five years incumbent 
of Lower Brixham; and died at Nice. His 
Poems, chiefly Religious (1833; reprinted as 
Miscellaneous Poems, 1868), are well-nigh 
forgotten; but ‘Abide with me’, ‘Pleasant 
are thy courts and other hymns keep his 
memory green. See Life prefixed to his 
Remains (1850) and J. Julian, A Dictionary 
of Hymnology (1892). 
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LYTTELTON, (1) George, 1st Baron (1709- 
1773), English politician and author, son of 
Sir Thomas Lyttelton of Hagley in Worcester- 
shire, entered parliament in 1730, soon 
acquired eminence as a speaker, held several 
high political offices, and was raised to the 
peerage in 1759. His poetry gained him a 
place in Johnson’s Lives of the Poets; his best- 
known prose works are on The Conversion and 
Apostleship of St Paul (1747), Dialogues of 
the Dead (1760), and History of Henry II 
(1764). See Memoirs and Correspondence 
(1845), and Ananda Vittal Rao, A Minor 
Augustan (Calcutta 1934). 

(2) George William, 4th Baron, second 
creation (1817-76), as chairman of the 
Canterbury Association sent Anglican 
colonists to New Zealand and so founded 
Canterbury, N.Z., the port of which bears his 
name. He was under-secretary for the 
Colonies (1846). 

(3) Oliver. See Chandos. 

(4) Thomas, Lord Lyttelton (1744-79), son 
of (1), the ‘wicked Lord Lyttelton’, died 
three days after a death-warning dream. The 
Poems by a Young Nobleman (1780) may 
partly have been his, but the Letters of the 
late Lord Lyttelton (1780-82) were probably 
by W. Combe. See Lives by Frost (1876), 
Blunt (1936), Lang, Valefs Tragedy (1903). 

(5) Sir Thomas, See Littleton. 

LTTTON, (1) Edward George Lytton Bulwer-, 

1st Baron (1803-73), English novelist, play- 
wright, essayist, poet and politician, was 
born in London, youngest son of General 
Earle Bulwer (1776-1807) by Elizabeth 
Barbara Lytton (1773-1843), the heiress of 
Knebworth in Hertfordshire. He took early 
to rhyming and in 1820 he published Ismael 
and other Poems. At Trinity Hall, Cambridge 
(1822-25), he carried off the Chancellor’s gold 
medal for a poem upon ‘ Sculpture but took 
only a pass degree. His unhappy marriage 
(1827), against his mother’s wishes, to the 
Irish beauty, Rosina Wheeler, ended in 
separation (1836), but called forth a marvel- 
lous literary activity, for the temporary 
estrangement from his mother threw him 
almost wholly on his own resources. His 
enormous output, vastly popular during his 
lifetime, includes Eugene Aram (1832), The 
Last Days of Pompeii (1834), Rienzi (1835), 
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The Last of the Barons (1843) and Harold 
(1843). Some of his plays are The Lady of 
Lyons (1838), Richelieu (1839), Money (1840), 
and his poetry includes an epic. King Arthur 
(1848-49). M.P. for St Ives (1831-41), he 
was created a baronet in 1838, and in 1843 
he succeeded to the Knebworth estate and 
assumed the surname of Lytton. He re- 
entered parliament as member for Hertford- 
shire in 1852, and in the Derby government 
(1858-59) as colonial secretary he called into 
existence the colonies of British Columbia 
and Queensland and in 1866 he was raised to 
the peerage. He died at Torquay, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. See his Life^ 
Letters, and Literary Remains (vols. i-ii, 
1883) by his son (down to 1832), Memoir 
(1913) by his grandson, 2nd Earl of Lytton. 
See also Life by Escott (1910), and the 
‘ panorama ’ by Michael Sadleir (i, 1931). 

(2) Edward Robert Bulwer, 1st Earl of 
(1831-91), poet, diplomatist and statesman, 
son of (1), was born in London, and educated 
at Harrow and at Bonn. In 1849 he went to 
Washington as attache and private secretary 
to his uncle. Sir Henry Bulwer (q.v.); and 
subsequently he was appointed attache, 
secretary of legation, consul or charge 
d'affaires at Florence (1852), Paris (1854), 
The Hague (1856), St Petersburg and 
Constantinople (1858), Vienna (1859), Bel- 
grade (I860), Constantinople again (1863), 
Athens (1864), Lisbon (1865), Madrid (1868), 
Vienna again (1869) and Paris (1873). In the 
last year he succeeded his father as second 
Lord Lytton, and in 1874 became minister 
at Lisbon, in 1876-80 was viceroy of India, 
and in 1880 was made Earl of Lytton; in 
1 887 he was sent as ambassador to Paris, and 
there he died. His works, published mostly 
under the pseudonym of ‘ Owen Meredith % 
include novels, poems, and translations from 
Serbian. See his Indian Administration 
(1899) and his Letters (1906), both by his 
daughter. Lady Betty Balfour. 

(3) Sir Henry Alfred (1867-1936), English 
actor, born in London, first appeared on the 
stage in the D’Oyly Carte Opera Company 
in Glasgow in 1884. Till 1932 he played 
leading parts in Gilbert and Sullivan opera. 
He wrote Secrets of a Savoyard (1927), A 
Wandering Minstrel (1933). 


M 

MAARTENS, Maarten, pen-name of Jost 
Marius Willem van der Poorten Schwartz 
(1858-1915), who, born at Amsterdam, spent 
part of his boyhood in England, went to 
school in Germany, and studied and taught 
law at Utrecht University. He wrote power- 
ful novels in nervous English, including The 
Sin of Joost Avelingh (1889), God’s Fool 
(1893) and My Lady Nobody (1895). See his 
Letters, ed. his daughter (1930), and a study 
by Maanen (1928). 

MABILLON, Jean, mab-ee-yo (1632-1707), 


French Benedictine monk, bom at St 
Pierremont in Champagne, from 1664 worked 
in St Germain-des-Pres at Paris, where he 
died. He edited St Bernard’s works (1667); 
and wrote a history of his order (1668-1702) 

&C- 

MABLY, Gabriel Bonnot de, ma-hlee (1709- 
1785), French historian, bom at Grenoble, 
the elder brother of Condillac, for a time was 
secretary to the minister Cardinal Tencin, his 
uncle, and wrote Entretiens de Phocion 
(1763), ParalUJe des Romains et des Franfais 
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(1740) and Observations sur Vhistoire de la 
Grece (1766). His De la maniere d'^ecrire 
riiistoire (1783) contains severe strictures on 
Hume, Robertson, Gibbon and Voltaire. 
See books by Guerrier (1886) and Whitfield 
(1930). 

MABUSE, Jan, real name Gossart, ma~buz 
(c. 1470-1532), Flemish painter, was born at 
Maubeuge (Mabuse), in 1503 entered the 
painters’ guild of St Luke at Antwerp, and 
was influenced by Memlinc and Quentin 
Matsys. In 1508-09 he accompanied Philip 
of Burgundy to Italy, and returned with his 
style greatly modified by the Italian masters. 
Drunken but sumptuous, he lived latterly at 
Middelburg, and died at Antwerp. 

McADAM, John Loudon (1756-1836), inventor 
of the ‘ macadamizing ’ system of road- 
making, was born at Ayr, September 21,1 756. 
He went to New York in 1770, became a 
successful merchant, and on his return to 
Scotland in 1783 bought the estate of 
Sauchrie, Ayrshire. Surveyor (1816) to the 
Bristol Turnpike Trust, he rc-made the roads 
there cheaply and well. His advice was sought 
in all directions. Impoverished through his 
labours, he petitioned parliament in 1820, 
and in 1825 was voted £2000, in 1827 made 
surveyor-general of metropolitan roads. He 
died November 26. He wrote three books 
on road-making (1819-22). See Life by 
M. R. R. M. Pember-Devereux (1940). 
MACALPINE, John. See Machabeus. 
MacARTHUR, Douglas (1880- ), Ameri- 

can soldier, born at Little Rock, Arkansas, 
and educated at West Point. Commissioned 
in the Corps of Engineers in 1903, he went to 
Tokyo in 1905 as aide to his father, then chief 
U.S. observer at the Russo-Japanese war. 

In the first World War he served with dis- 
tinction in France, was decorated thirteen 
times and cited seven additional times for 
bravery. Promoted brigadier in August 1918, 
he became in November the youngest 
divisional commander in France. In 1919 
he became the youngest-ever superintendent 
of West Point and in 1930 was made a general 
and chief of staff of the U.S. Army. In 1935 
he became head of the U.S. military mission 
to the Philippines and in 1941 commanding 
general of the U.S. armed forces in the Far 
East. In March 1942, after a skilful but 
unsuccessful defence of the Bataan peninsula, 
he was ordered to evacuate from the Philip- 
pines to Australia, where he set up H.Q. as 
supreme commander of the SW. Pacific Area. 
As the war developed he carried out a brilliant 
‘ leap-frogging ’ strategy which enabled him 
to recapture the Philippine Archipelago from 
the Japanese. In 1944 he was appointed a 
general of the Army, and completed the 
liberation of the Philippines in July 1945. 
Then, formally accepting as supreme com- 
mander of the Allied Powers the surrender of 
Japan, he exercised in the occupied Empire 
almost unlimited authority. He gave Japan 
a new constitution and carried out a prog- 
ramme of sweeping reform. When war broke 
out in Korea in June 1950 President Truman 
ordered him to support the South Koreans 
in accordance with the appeal of the U.N. 
Security Council. In July he became c.-in-c. 
of the U*N. forces* After initial setbacks hd 
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pressed the war far into North Korea, but 
after the Chinese entered the war in Novem- 
ber, MacArthur demanded powers to block- 
ade the Chinese coast, bomb Manchurian 
bases and to use Chinese Nationalist troops 
from Formosa against the Communists, He 
had acute differences with the American 
Democratic Administration and on April 11, 
1951, President Truman relieved him of his 
commands — so that the world would be in no 
doubt about the limited purposes of the 
struggle America was waging in Korea on 
behalf of the U.N. Controversy continued 
about the general for some years. He failed 
of nomination for the American presidency 
in 1952. A brilliant military leader and a 
ruler of Japan imbued with a deep moral 
sense, MacArthur was almost a legend in his 
lifetime. Equally he inspired criticism for his 
imperious belief in his own mission, his 
strong sense of self-dramatization. See The 
General and the President, by Richard H, 
Rovere and Arthur M. Schlesinger (1952). 

MACARTNEY, George, 1st Earl (1737-1806), 
British diplomat, born at Lissanoure near 
Belfast, and educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 1764 was sent as an envoy to 
Russia, in 1769-72 was chief-secretary of 
Ireland, and in 1 775 was governor of Grenada. 
There (an Irish baron from 1776) he fell a 
prisoner to the French in 1779. Governor of 
Madras 1781-85, in 1792 he was made an 
earl and headed the first diplomatic mission 
to China. After a mission to Louis XVIII at 
Verona (1795-96), he went out as governor to 
the Cape (1796), but returned in ill-health in 
1798. See Life by Mrs Robbins (1908), 
Private correspondence ed. by C. C. Davies 
(1950). 

MACAULAY, (1) Rose (1889-1958), English 
novelist, essayist and poet. Her father, G. C. 
Macaulay, was a Cambridge lecturer and 
translator of Herodotus and Froissart, and 
having imbibed from this background a taste 
for literature she began writing at an early age, 
her first book. Abbots Verney, appearing in 
1906, followed by Views and Vagabonds (1912) 
and The Lee Shore (1913), which won a 
publisher’s £1000 prize. Among her many 
witty and erudite subsequent books were 
Dangerous A.ges (1921), which was awarded 
the Femina Vic Fleurcuse Prize, Told by an 
Idiot (1923), Crewe Train (1926), Staying with 
Relations (1930), They were Defeated (1932), 
The Minor Pleasures of Life (1937), Fabled 
Shore (1949), The Pleasures of Ruins (1953), 
and The Towers of Trebizond (1956) which 
won the Tait Black Memorial Prize. Rose 
Macaulay was renowned for her cnornious 
vigour and zest for life, which she retained 
even in her old age and infused into her 
works. Despite her apparent physical frail- 
ness she was an indefatigable traveller and an 
all-the-year-round swimmer. She was made 
a D.B.E, in 1958. 

(2) Thomas Babington, 1st Baron Macaulay 
(1800-59), British author, son of (3), was 
born at Rothley Temple, Leics., on Octo- 
ber 25. In 1812 young Tylacaulay was sent 
to a private school at Little Shelford near 
Cambridge, moved in 1814 to Aspenden Hall 
in Hertfordshire, whence, an exceptionally 
precocious boy, he entered Trinity College, 
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Cambridge, in 1818. He detested mathe^ See Lives by Lady Knutsford ('1900) C 
matics, but twice won the Chancellor’s medal Booth (1934). 

for English verse, and obtained a prize for McAULEY, Mary Catherine (1787-1841) a 
Latin declamation. In 1821 he carried off the Dublin lady, the founder of the Order of 
Craven, in 1822 took his B.A., and in 1824 Mercy. See Life by R. B. Savage (1949) 
was elected to_a fell 9 wship. He was one of MACBETH (d. 1057), Mormaer of Moray 
the most brilliant disputants in the Union, married Gruoch, granddaughter of Kenneth 
Called to the bar in 1826, he had no liking Dubh, king of Alban, and became commander 
for his profession — literature had irresistible of the forces of Scotland. In 1040 he slew 
attractions for him. In 1823 he became a King Duncan, and succeeded him. He seems 
contributor to Knight’s Quarterly Magazine, to have represented a Celtic reaction against 
in which appeared some of his best verses — English influence; and his seventeen years’ 
/vry, The Spanish Armada and Naseby, In reign is commemorated in the chronicles as a 
1825 he was discovered by Jeffrey, and his time of plenty. Malcolm Canmore, Duncan’s 
famous article on Milton in the August son, ultimately defeated and killed him at 
number of the Edinburgh Review secured him Lumphanan, August 15, 1057. Shakespeare 
a position in literature. For nearly twenty got his story from Holinshed, who drew on 
years he was one of the most prolific and Boece. See Skene’s Celtic Scotland (1^1 S). 
popular of the writers to the Edinburgh. In MacBRIDE, nee Gonne Maud (1865-1953) 
1830 he entered parliament for the pocket- Irish nationalist, the daughter of an English 
borough of Caine, and in the Reform Bill colonel, became an agitator for the cause 
debates his great powers as an orator were of Irish independence, edited a nationalist 
established. Commissioner, and then secre- newspaper, LTrlande libre, in Paris, and 
tary, to the Board of Control, he still wrote married Major John MacBride, who fought 
steadily for the Edinburgh, and made a great against the British in the Boer War and was 
reputation as a conversationalist in society, executed as a rebel in 1916. After his death 
Mainly for the sake of his family, impover- she became an active Sinn Feiner in Ireland, 
ished by the father’s devotion to philanthropy, W. B. Yeats dedicated poems to her; her son 
he accepted the office of legal adviser to the Sean was foreign minister of the Irish 
Supreme Council of India, with a salary of Republic in 1948-51. 

£10,000, and sailed for Bengal in 1834. In MacBRYDE, Robert (1913- ), Scottish 
1838 he returned to England. In 1839 he was artist, born in Ayrshire. He worked in 
elected member of parliament for Edinburgh, industry for five years before studying at the 
and entered Lord Melbourne’s Cabinet as Glasgow School of Art. He travelled in 
secretary at war. The Lays of Ancient Rome France and Italy from 1937 to 1939, and 
(1842) won an immense popularity; so too worked with Robert Colquhoun, painting 
did his collected Essays (3 vols. 1843). His brilliantly-coloured cubist still-lifes, and, 
connection with the Edinburgh ceased in 1845 ; later, brooding expressionist figures, 
he had now commenced his History of MACCABEES, a race of Jewish rulers, of the 
England from the Accession of James II. Hasmonean family. The founder of the 
Appointed paymaster-general of the forces dynasty, Mattathias, a priest, was the first to 
in 1846, he was re-elected for Edinburgh; but make a stand against the persecutions of the 
his support of the Maynooth Grant led to his Jewish nation and creed by Antiochus 
defeat at the general election of 1 847. In 1 852 Epiphanes. He and his five sons, Jochanan, 
he was again returned for Edinburgh; in 1856 Simon, Jehudah, Eleazar and Jonathan, 
he retired. The first two volumes of his together with a handful of faithful men, rose 
History appeared in 1848, and at once against the national foe, destroyed all traces 
attained greater popularity than had ever of heathen worship, and fled into the wilder- 
fallen to a purely historical work; the next ness of Judah. Their number soon increased ; 
two followed in 1 855, and an unfinished fifth they were able to make descents into the 
volume was published in 1861. In 1849 he villages and cities, where they restored the 
was elected lord rector of Glasgow Univer- ancient worship of Jehovah. At the death 
sity. In 1857 he was raised to the peerage as of Mattathias (166 b.c.) his son Jehudah or 
Baron Macaulay of Rothley. He died in his Judas, now called Makkabi {Makkab, 
arm-chair at Holly Lodge, Kensington, ‘ hammer ’) or Maccabaeus, took the com- 
December 28, 1859, and was buried in West- mand of the patriots, and repulsed the 
minster Abbey. Macaulay’s reputation is enemy, reconquered Jerusalem, purified the 
not what once it was — he has been convicted Temple, and re-inaugurated the holy service 
of historical inaccuracy, of sacrificing trutlr (164). Having concluded an alliance with the 
for the sake of epigram, of allowing personal Romans, he fell in battle (160). His brother 
dislike and Whig bias to distort his views of Jonathan renewed the Roman alliance, 
men and incidents. But as a picturesque acquired the dignity of high-priest, but was 
narrator he has no rival. See his Life and treacherously executed by Syrian influence. 
Letters by his nephew. Sir G. O. Trevelyan Simon, the second brother, completely re- 
(1876), Cotter Morison’s Monograph (1882), established the independence of the nation 
an essay by Lord Motley {Critical Miscel- (141), and ‘ Judah prospered as of old-’ But 
lanies, 1886), and studies by Arthur Bryant he was foully murdered (135) by his own 
(1932), Giles St Aubyn (1953) and M. son-in-law, Ptolemy. See the articles 
Thomson (1959). HYRCA>njs, Herod; the Apocryphal hooks 

(3) Zachary (1768-1838), father of (2), had of the Maccabees; and the histories of the 
a somewhat chequered career as a West India period by De Saulcy (1880), Ewald and 
merchant, but was best known as an aboli- Schurer. 

tionist and a member of the ‘ Clapham sect *. MacCAIG, Norman Alexander (1910- ), 
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Scottish poet, born at Edinburgh, and edu- 
cated at the University there. His poems are 
issued under the titles: Far Cry (1943); The 
Inward Eye (1946); Riding Lights (1955); 
The Sinai Sort (1957). Though he writes in 
English, his topics and temperament are 
unmistakably Scots. A metaphysical ap- 
proach to ideas, with the speculation subtly 
expressed, is the hall-mark of his work, which 
is deliberately quiet in tone. He edited 
Honour" d Shade (1959), an anthology of the 
most modern and significant in Scottish 
poetry commemorating the bicentenary of 
Burns. 

MacCARTHY, (1) Denis Florence (1817-82), 
Irish author, born in Dublin, was bred for the 
priesthood, but wrote poetry, translated 
Calderon, and published Shelleys Early Life 
(1872). 

(2) Sir Desmond (1878-1952), writer and 
critic, born at Plymouth. Educated at Eton 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, he entered 
journalism and was successively editor of Hew 
Quarterly and Eye Witness (later Hew Wit- 
ness). By 1913 he was writing for The Hew 
Statesman, of which he became literary editor 
in 1920, and later dramatic critic. He became 
editor of Life and Letters, book-reviewer for 
The Sunday Times, and a broadcaster of 
repute. He was knighted in 1951. His criti- 
cism, collected in book form, is represented 
by Portraits (1931), Experience (1935), Drama 
(1940), Humanities (1954) and Theatre (1955). 
See A Number of People by Sir E. Marsh 
(1939), the preface to Humanities by Mac- 
Carthy’s son-in-law. Lord David Cecil, and 
his autobiographical Memories (1953). 
McCarthy, (l) Joseph Raymond (1909-57), 
American politician and inquisitor, born at 
Grand Chute, Wisconsin, studied at Mar- 
quette University, Milwaukee, and in 1939 
was a state circuit judge. After war services 
in the Marines and as an air-gunner, he was 
elected senator in 1945, • although as a 
serving judge his election was contrary to the 
Constitution. Defying a Supreme Court 
ruling, he took his seat in the senate and in 
1 950 was re-elected by a huge majority, having 
exploited the general uneasiness felt after the 
treason trials of Nunn May, Fuchs and Alger 
Hiss, by accusing the State Department of 
harbouring 205 prominent Communists, a 
charge that he was later incapable of sub- 
stantiating, before a special sub-committee on 
foreign relations. Undaunted, he accused 
the Truman administration of being ‘ soft on 
Communism ’ and the Democratic party of 
a record of ‘ twenty years of treason After 
the Eisenhower victory, McCarthy, in 
January 1953, became chairman of the 
powerful Permanent Sub-Committee on 
Investigations and by hectoring cross- 
examination, damaging innuendo, and ‘ guilt 
by association ’ arraigned a great number of 
mostly innocent citizens and officials, often 
with full television publicity, overreaching 
himself when he came into direct conflict with 
the army, which he accused of ‘ coddling 
Communists ’. Formally condemned by the 
Senate, again controlled by the Democrats in 
1954, for financial irregularities, he was stung 
into attacking President Eisenhower and so 
lost most of his remaining Republican 
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support. Truman rightly described him as a 
‘ pathological character assassin See 
by J. Anderson and R. W. May 095 3^1 Qr.? 
critical study by R. H. Rovere (1960) ’ ^ 

(2) Justin (1830-1912), Irish p^tician 
novelist and historian, born in Cork 

the staff of the Horthern Times, Livernool^^n 
1853, and in 1860 entered the repo?w 
gallery for the Morning Star, becoming it. 
chief editor in 1864. He resigned in 1868 and 
devoted the next three years to a tour of iC 
United Stales. Soon after his return S 
became connected with the Daily Hews and 
he contributed to the London, Westminster 
and Fortnightly Reviews. He entered nar 
liament in 1879 for Longford. He is betted 
known, however, as a novelist than as a 
politician. His novels include Dear Ladv 
Disdain (1875) and Miss Misanthrope (18771 
Other works are A History of our Own Timi'^ 
(7 vols. 1879-1905), The Four GeorgesTnd 
niTZ J889-19.01). Quein aZ 

1911) Reminiscences (1899- 

(3) Justin Huntly (1860-1936), son of U) 
was a Nationalist M.P. 1884-92; in 1894 he 
married that clever impersonator and actre.? 
Cissie Loftus (1876-1943; born in Glasgow) 
who divorced him in 1 899. He wrote stories 
plays, verse, England under Gladstone (1 884)’ 
Ireland since the Union (1887), The French 
Revolution (4 vols. 1890-97), &c. 

(4) Mary (1912- ), American novelist 
born at Seattle. Orphaned in 1918, she was 
brought up a Roman Catholic in Min- 
neapolis. She worked as publisher’s editor 
theatre-critic and teacher before her short 
novel The Oasis was published in 1949. She 
wrote Groves of Academe (1952), a book of 
short stories. Cast a Cold Eye (1950) and the 
autobiographical Memories of a Catholic 
Girlhood (1957). 

MACCHABEUS. See Machabeus. 
MACCHIAEVLLI. See Machiavelli. 
McClellan, George Brinton (1826-85) 
American general, was born at Philadelphia’ 
At the civil war in 1861, as major-general in 
the U.S. army, he drove the enemy out of 
West Virginia, and was called to Washington 
to reorganize the Army of the Potomac. In 
November he was made commander-in-chief, 
but held the honour only five months. His 
Virginian campaign ended disastrously. He 
advanced near to Richmond, but was com- 
pelled to retreat, fighting the ‘ seven days’ 
battles ’ (June 25 to July 1, 1862). After the 
disastrous second battle of Bull Run (August 
29-30), followed by a Confederate invasion 
of Maryland, he reorganized the army at 
Washington, marched north, met Lee at 
Antietam, and compelled him to recross the 
Potomac. He followed the Confederates into 
Virginia, but too slow and cautious, he was 
superseded by Burnside. In 1 864 he opposed 
Lincoln for the presidency, in 1877 was 
elected governor of New Jersey, and died 
October 29, 1885. Sec McClellafs Own 
Story (1886), and vindication by J. H. Camp- 
bell (1917). 

M‘CLINTOCK, Admiral Sir Francis Leopold 
(1819-1907), British polar explorer, born at 
Dundalk, entered the navy in 1831, and was 
knighted in I860 for discovering the fate of 
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the Franklin (q.v.) expedition. In 1891 he 
was created a K.C.B. 

McCLURE, Sir Robert John le Mesurier 
(1807-73), was born at Wexford, January 28, 
entered the navy in 1824, and served in 
Back’s Arctic Expedition in 1836, and Ross’s 
Franklin Expedition in 1848. As commander 
of a ship in another Franklin Expedition 
(1850-54) he penetrated eastwards to the 
north coast of Banks Land. Having been 
ice-bound there for nearly two years, he was 
rescued by Captain Kellett, who had come 
westwards. The rescuing ship was in turn 
abandoned after another winter. Thus in 
three ships, with two ice-journeys, McClure 
accomplished the North-west Passage. After 
serving in Chinese waters he died, an admiral, 
October 17, 1873. See his Voyages (2 vols. 
1884). 

MacCOLL, Dugald Sutherland (1859-1948), 
Scottish painter and art historian, born in 
Glasgow, graduated at London University 
and at Oxford, where he won the Newdigate 
Prize in 1882. After travelling Europe study- 
ing works of art he established a reputation 
as a critic and brought out his Nineteenth 
Century Art in 1902. As keeper of the Tate 
Gallery (1906-11) and of the Wallace Col- 
lection (1911-24) he instituted many reforms 
and improvements, and he also published 
poems and a noteworthy biography of Wilson 
Steer (1945; Tait Black Memorial Prize). 
See his Confessions of a Keeper (1931). 
McCORMACK, John (1884-1945), Irish tenor 
singer, born in Athlone. He studied in 
Milan, made his London debut in 1905, and 
was engaged for Covent Garden opera for 
the 1905-06 season, appearing also in oratorio 
and as a lieder singer. As an Irish nation- 
alist, he did not appear in England during the 
first World War, but took American citizen- 
ship in 1917, and turned to popular senti- 
mental songs. His fortune was largely used 
to support the Roman Catholic Church, and 
his title of Count was a Papal award. See 
Life by L. A. G. Strong (1949). 

M‘COSH, James (1811-94), Scottish philo- 
sopher, born at Carskeoch, Ayrshire, became 
a minister of the Church of Scotland and later 
of the Free Church. In 1851 he became 
professor of Logic at Belfast and in 1868 
president of Princeton, firmly establishing the 
Scottish school in America. His Intuitions of 
the Mind (1860) brought the natural realism 
of the Scottish school back from Hamilton’s 
Kantian superstructure to the ‘ common 
sense ’ positions of Reid and Stewart. In his 
Examination of Mr J. S, MilVs Philosophy 
(1866) he attempted a vindication of the 
Scottish school against the mortal blow dealt 
it by Mill. See his The Scottish Philosophy 
(1875). See Life by W. M. Sloane. 
McCRACKEN, Esther Helen, nie Armstrong 
(1901- ), English playwright and actress, 
born in Newcastle-on-T 3 me. From 1924 to 
1937 she acted with the Newcastle Repertory 
Company. Her first play, The Willing Spirit^ 
was produced in 1936, but it was with Quiet 
Wedding (1938) that her reputation was made 
as a writer of domestic comedy. Other 
successes were Quiet Weekend (1941) and No 
Medals (1944). Several of her plays have 
been filmed. Her first husband, Lt.-Col. 


Angus McCracken, died of wounds in 1943 
and the following year she married Mungo 
Campbell. 

M^LRIE, Thomas (1772—1835), Scottish histo- 
rian and divine, born at Duns, author of lives 
of Knox (1812) and Melville (1819) and of 
History of the Reformation in Spain (1829). 
See Life (1840) by his son, Thomas (1798- 
1875), professor in the Presbyterian college 
at London, and himself author of Sketches of 
Scottish Church History (1841) and Annals of 
English Presbytery (1872). 

MacCRIMMON, a Skye family, hereditary 
pipers to Macleod of Dunvegan, the greatest 
Patrick Mor (fl. 1650). See book by F. T 
Macleod (1933). 

MACCULLOCH, John (1773-1835), Scottish 
geologist, bom at Guernsey, noted for his 
geological studies of the Western Isles. 
MCCULLOCH, John Ramsay (1789-1864), 
political economist, born at Whithorn, 
March 1, 1789, edited the Scotsman 1818-19, 
and for twenty years provided most of the 
articles on economics in tfxo Edinburgh Review. 
He lectured in London; in 1828 became 
professor of Political Economy in University 
College, and in 1838 comptroller of H.M. 
Stationery Office. He wrote books on 
economics and commerce. 

MacCUNN, Hamish (1868-1916), Scottish 
composer, born in Greenock, March 22, 
1868, studied at the Royal College of Music, 
and in 1888-94 was professor of Harmony at 
the Royal Academy of Music. His works, 
largely Scottish in character and subject, 
include the overtures Cior Mhor (1887), Land 
of the Mountain and the Flood, and The Dowie 
Dens of Yarrow, choral works, such as The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel and The Cameronian^s 
Dream, the operas Jeanie Deans (1894) and 
Diarmid (1897), and songs. 

McDIARMID, Hugh, mak-diVmid, pen- 
name of Christopher Murray Grieve (1892- 
), Scottish poet, pioneer of the Scottish 
literary renaissance, bom at Langholm, 
Dumfries, served with the medical corps in 
Greece during World War I and was a 
munitions worker in World War II. A 
journalist in Montrose in the ’twenties, he 
took to poetry, fostering his own work in the 
Scottish Chapbook, a monthly review which 
he edited. Beginning with such outstanding 
early Ijnrical verse as ‘ Watergaw ’, collected 
under the titles Sangschaw (1925) and Penny 
Wheep (1926), he established himself as the 
new prophetic voice of Scotland by that 
testament in verse, A Drunk Man Looks at the 
Thistle (1926), bursting with political, meta- 
physical and nationalistic reflections on the 
Scottish predicament, yet presented in 
genuinely poetical terms. In his later works, 
however, this master of polemic, or ‘ fiytlng ’ 
increasingly allowed his poetical genius to be 
overburdened by philosophical gleanings, in 
the service of a highly personal form of 
Communism. Nevertheless there are items 
such as ‘ The Seamless Garment ‘ Cattle 
Shaw % ‘ At Lenin’s Tomb ’ which despite his 
turning * from the poetry of beauty, to the 
poetry of wisdom ’ raise these later works to a 
high level. They are To Circumjack Cenc- 
rastus (1930), the two Hymns to Lenin (1930; 
1935), Scots Unbound (1932), Stony Limits 
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(1934), A Kist o' Whistles (1947) and In 
Memonam James Joyce (1955), in which he 
strives for a world literature. His numerous 
essays such as Alhyn (1927), The Islands of 
Scotland (1939) suffer from the same intel- 
lectual scrap-book tendency. Founder- 
member of the Scottish National Party, off 
and on an active Communist, a militant 
anglophobe with a magnificent English style, 
his life was dedicated to the regeneration of 
the Scottish literary language, repudiated 
by his fellow Scottish poet, Edwin Muir, in 
1 936. He brilliantly succeeded by employing 
a vocabulary drawn from all regions and 
periods, intellectualizing a tradition that 
post-Burnsian versifiers had allowed to 
degenerate into parochialism and senti- 
mentality. He received an honorary Edin- 
burgh doctorate in 1957. See his auto- 
biography, Lucky Poet (1943), and K. Wittig, 
The Scottish Tradition in Literature (1958). 
MacDONALD, (1) James Ramsay (1866- 
1937), British politician, born at Lossiemouth 
(Morayshire), and educated at a Board school, 
wrote on Socialism and other problems. He 
was a leading member of the I.L.P. (1893- 
1930) and was secretary (1900-11) and leader 
(1911-14, 1922-31) of the Labour Parly. A 
member of the L.C.C. (1901-04) and of 
parliament from 1906, he became leader of 
the Opposition in 1922, and from January 
to November 1924 was prime minister and 
foreign secretary of the first Labour govern- 
ment in Britain — a minority government at the 
mercy of the Liberals, The election of 1924 
put him out of ofiice; that of 1929 brought 
him in again; but he met the financial crisis 
of 1931 by forming a predominantly Conser- 
vative ‘ National ’ government, the bulk of 
his party opposing; and in 1931 reconstruc- 
ted it after a general election. In 1935-37 he 
was lord president under Mr Baldwin. See 
Lives by G. E. Elton (1939), L. M. Weir 
(1938). 

(2) Malcolm (1901- ), British administra- 
tor, son of (1), born at Lossiemouth, studied 
at Oxford, was National Government M.P. 
(1936-45) and held several ministerial 
appointments, including those of colonial 
secretary (1935; 1938-40) and minister of 
health (1940-41). In an age of transition 
for the Commonwealth, he played important 
roles as high commissioner in Canada (1941- 
1946), and under successive Labour and 
Conservative governments as governor- 
general of Malaya and Borneo (1946-48) and 
as commissioner-general in South East Asia 
(1948-55). His books on Asian subjects 
include Borneo People (1956) and Angkor 
(1958). 

MACDONALD, (1) Fr. mak-do-nahl, Etienne 
Jacques Joseph Alexandre (1765-1840), 
marshal of France, was born at Sedan, the 
son of a Scottish Jacobite schoolmaster. He 
entered the army in 1785, distinguished him- 
self in the cause of the Revolution, and 
rapidly rose to high rank. In 1798 he was 
made governor of Rome, and subjugated 
Naples. Suvoroff defeated him after a 
bloody contest on the Trebbia (1799). In 
1805 he lost the favour of Bonaparte; but, 
restored to command in 1809, he took 
Laibach, distinguished himself at Wagram, 


and was created marshal and Duke of Tar- 
anto. He held a command in Spain in 181o' 
and in the Russian campaign; and in 1813 
he contributed to the successes of Liitzen and 
Bautzen, but was routed by Blucher at the 
Katzbach. After Leipzig he helped to cover 
the French retreat. The Bourbons made him 
a peer, and from 1816 he was chancellor of 
the Legion of Honour. See his Souvenirs 
(2nd cd. 1892; Eng. trans. 1892). 

(2) Flora (1722-90), Scottish heroine, born 
in South Uist, lost her father, a tacksman, at 
two; and at thirteen was adopted by Lady 
Clanranald, wife of the chief of the clan. She 
is said to have had three years’ schooling at 
Edinburgh, but doubt is thrown on this, and 
on much else in her story. When the rebellion 
of the ’45 broke down she conducted the 
Pretender (June 1746), disguised as ‘Betty 
Burke from Bcnbecula to Portree. Flora 
was not a Jacobite; but those three short 
perilous days endeared her to more than 
Jacobites, and she was much feted during her 
twelvemonth’s captivity on the troopship in 
Leith Roads and at London. In 1750 she 
married the son of Macdonald of Kingsburgh 
where in 1773 she entertained Dr Johnson’ 
who describes her as ‘ of middle stature, soft 
features, gentle manners, and elegant 
presence In 1 774 her husband emigrated 
to North Carolina, and in 1776 in the war of 
independence became a brigadier-general. 
He was made prisoner and Flora returned 
to Scotland in 1779. After two years she was 
rejoined by her husband, and they settled 
again at Kingsburgh. She died March 5, 

1 790. The A utob iography of Flora Macdonald 
(1869) is a silly forgery; but see works by 
Maegregor (1882) and Jolly (1886). 

(3) George (1824-1905), Scottish poet and 
novelist, born at HuiUly, was educated at 
Aberdeen and the Congregationalist College 
at Highbury. He became pastor at Arundel 
and at Manchester, but ill-health drove him 
to literature. He wrote poetry and novels, 
but is now best known for his children’s 
books. In 1877 he received a Civil List 
pension of £100. Sec a Life by his son (1924). 

(4) Sir George (1862-1940), born at Elgin, 
educated at Ayr Academy, Edinburgh 
University and Balliol, Oxford, became 
secretary of the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment and a great authority on Roman 
Britain. See Memoir by A. O. Curie (1940). 

(5) Sir John Alexander (1815-91), Canadian 
statesman, born in Glasgow, with his parents 
emigrated in 1 820. He was called to the bar 
in 1836 and appointed Q.C. Entering 
politics he became leader of the Conservatives 
and premier in 1856, and in 1867 formed the 
first government for the new Dominion, 
minister of iustice and attorney-general of 
Canada until 1873, he was again in power 
from 1878 till his death at Ottawa. He was 
mainly instrumental in bringing about the 
confederation of Canada and in securing the 
construction of the intercolonial and Pacific 
railways. His widow was made a peeress. 
See Lives by Collins (1892), Pope (1894), 
Parkin (1906). 

MACDONELL, Alastair Ruadh (c. 1724-61), 
Scottish Jacobite, was a captain in the French 
Scots brigade^ lay in the Tower of London 
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1745-47, succeeded his father in 1754 as 
thirteenth chief of Glengarry, and died with 
the character of ‘ one of the iDest men in the 
Highlands Andrew Lang proved him to 
have been a spy on his fellow-Jacobites. See 
Pickle the Spy (1897) and Companions of 
Pickle (1899). 

McDOUGALL, William (1871-1938), Anglo- 
American psychologist, born in Lancashire. 
After studying at Weimar, Manchester and 
Cambridge, he trained in medicine at St 
Thomas’s, and in 1898 accompanied an 
anthropological expedition to the Torres 
Strait. He held academic posts in both 
Oxford and Cambridge, served in the 
R.A.M.C. in the first World War, and in 1920 
went to Harvard as professor of Psychology. 
In 1927 he transferred to Duke University, 
North Carolina. He preached purposive 
psychology as opposed to behaviourism. 
His chief works are Physiological Psychology 
(1905), Body and Mind (1911), Outlines of 
Psychology (1923) and The Energies of Man 
(1933). 

MacDOWELL, Edward AJexander, mak- 
dow'el (1861-1908), American composer and 
pianist, born in New York. He studied in 
Paris, Wiesbaden and Frankfurt, and in 1881 
was appointed head teacher of pianoforte at 
Darmstadt conservatoire. At the invitation 
of Liszt, he played his First Piano Concerto 
in Zurich in 1882. He returned to the United 
States in 1888, and was head of the newly- 
organized department of music at Columbia 
University from 1896 until 1904, when he 
suffered a mental breakdown. He composed 
extensively for orchestra, voices and piano, 
and is best remembered for some of his small- 
scale piano pieces, as Woodland Sketches and 
Sea Pieces. See Life by his wife (1950). 
McEVOY, Ambrose, mak'- (1878-1927), Eng- 
lish painter, known especially for his portraits 
and genre paintings. His The Earring is in 
the Tate Gallery. He was elected A.R.A. in 
1924. 

McEWEN, Sir John Blackwood (1868-1948), 
British composer, born at Hawick, taught 
music in Glasgow, and was principal of the 
Royal College of Music in London, 1924-36. 
MACFARREN, Sir George Alexander (1813- 
1887; kt. 1883), bom in London, studied at 
the Royal Academy of Music. In 1837 he 
became a professor there, in 1875 principal, 
and professor of Music at Cambridge. In 
1865 he became blind. Among his works are 
operas, cantatas, oratorios and books on 
musical theory and history. See Life by 
Banister (1891). 

McGILL, James (1744-1813), born in Glas- 
gow, emigrated to Canada, and made a 
fortune in the North-west fur-trade and at 
Montreal. He bequeathed land and money 
to found McGill Colley, Montreal, which 
became McGill University in 1821. 
McGONAGALL, WilHam (b. 1830), Scottish 
doggerel poet, son of an Irish weaver, came 
from Dundee to Edinburgh, where he gave 
teadings in public houses, published broad- 

« df topical verse, knd was ‘ lionized ’ 
e legal and student fraternity. His 
poems are uniformly bad, but possess a 
disarniing naivete and a calypso-like disregard 
for metr^ which still never fail to entertain. 


MacGREGOR, John (1825—92), British writer 
and traveller, born at Gravesend, graduated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, travelled 
widely m Europe, the Middle East and Russia, 
but IS best remembered as the pioneer and 
popularizer of canoeing in Britain and 
designer of the Rob Roy type canoe. His 
travel books include the evergreen A Thousand 
Miles in a Rob Roy Canoe (1866), and Voyage 
Alone in the Yawl Rob Roy (1867). See'Life 
by Hodder (1894). 

MCGREGOR, Robert. See Rob Roy. 
MACGREGOR, Sir WHliam, P.C., G.C.M.G., 
M.p. (1847-1919), was governor of New 
Guinea, Lagos, Newfoundland, and (1909- 
1914) Queensland. 

MACH, Ernst, maliYH (1838-1916), Austrian 
physicist and philosopher, born in Turns, 
Moravia, studied at Vienna University, and 
became professor of Mathematics at Graz in 
1864, of Physics at Prague in 1867, and of 
Physics also at Vienna in 1895. He carried 
out much experimental work on supersonic 
projectiles and on the flow of gases, obtaining 
some remarkable early photographs of shock 
waves and gas jets. His findings have proved 
of great importance in aeronautical design 
and the science of projectiles, and his name 
has been given to the ratio of the speed of 
flow of a gas to the speed of sound (Mach 
number) and to the angle of a shock wave 
to^ the direction of motion (Mach angle). 
His Mechanik in ihrer Entwickelung (1883) 
was translated into English in 1902. In the 
field of epistemology as in physical science he 
was determined to abolish idle metaphysical 
speculation. His writings greatly influenced 
Einstein and laid the foundations of logical 
positivism. See his Be it rage zur Analyse der 
Empfindung, ‘ Contributions to the Analysis 
of Sensation ’ (1897). 

MACHABEUS, Johannes (d. 1557), a Scottish 
reformer, one of the clan Macalpine, was 
Dominican prior at Perth 1532-34, fled then 
as a heretic to England, married, went on to 
Germany, and from 1542 was professor of 
Theology at Copenhagen till his death. 
MACHADO, Antonio, tna-chah'THo (1875- 
1939), Spanish writer, bom at Seville, wrote 
lyrics characterized by a nostalgic melan- 
choly, among them Soledades, Galerias y otros 
poemas (1907) and Campos de Castilla 
(1912). His brother Manuel (1874-1947), 
also a poet, collaborated with him in several 
plays. See study by Trend (1953). 
MACHAR, Josef Svatoplofc, ma^yfar (1864- 
1942), Czech poet, author of satirical and 
political verse, known for the trilogy Con- 
fiteor (1887), the verse romance Magdalena 
(1893), the epic Warriors of God (1897), &c. 
See study by Martinek (1912). 

MACHAUT, Guillaume de. See Guillaume 
DE Machaut. 

MACHIAVELLI, Niccolo di Bernardo dei, 
mak-ee~a~velTee (1469-1527), Italian states- 
man, bom at Florence, May 3, 1469, saw the 
troubles of the French invasion (1493), when 
the Medici fled, and in 1498 became secretary 
of the Ten, a post he held until the fall of the 
republic in 1512. He was employed in a 
great variety of missions, including one to 
Caesar Borgia in 1502, of which an account 
is preserved in fifty*two letters, one to the 
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Emperor Maximilian, and four to France. 
His dispatches during these journeys, and his 
treatises on the ‘ Afifairs of France and 
Germany % are full of a far-reaching insight. 
On the restoration of the Medici Machiavelli 
was involved in the downfall of his patron, 
the Gonfalon lere Soderini. Arrested on a 
charge of conspiracy in 1513, and put to the 
torture, he disclaimed all knowledge of the 
alleged conspiracy; but although pardoned, 
he was obliged to withdraw from public life, 
and devoted himself to literature. It was not 
till 1519 that he was commissioned by Leo X 
to draw up his report on a reform of the state 
of Florence; in 1521-25 he was employed in 
diplomatic services and as historiographer. 
After the defeat of the French at Pavia (1525), 
Italy lay helpless before the advancing forces 
of the Emperor Charles V, and Machiavelli 
strove to avert from Florence the invading 
army on its way to Rome, In May 1527 the 
Florentines again drove out the Medici and 
proclaimed the republic; but Machiavelli, 
bitterly disappointed that he was to be 
allowed no part in the movement for liberty, 
and already in feeble health, died on June 22. 
Through misrepresentation and misunder- 
standing his writings were spoken of as almost 
diabolical, his most violent assailants being 
the clergy. The first great edition of his 
works was not issued until 1782. From that 
period his fame as the founder of political 
science has steadily increased. Besides his 
letters and state-papers, Machiavelli’s histori- 
cal writings comprise Florentine Histories, 
Discourses on the First Decade of Titus Livius, 
a Life of Castriiccio Castracani (unfinished), 
and History of the Affairs of Lucca. His 
literary works comprise an imitation of the 
Golden Ass of Apuleius, an essay on the 
Italian language, and several minor com- 
positions. He also wrote Seven Books on the 
Art of War. But the great source of his 
reputation, for good or for evil, is De 
Principatibus or II Principe (Rome 1532). The 
broad scheme of the book is, that for the 
establishment and maintenance of authority 
all means may be resorted to, and that the 
worst and most treacherous acts of the ruler 
are justified by the wickedness and treachery 
of the governed. In his ardour for the 
liberation of Italy, Machiavelli had become 
convinced that strong native governments, 
even though absolute, must be endured; and, 
having accepted that of the Medici for 
Florence, he was content to use all means for 
its security and consolidation. The Prince 
was condemned by Pope Clement VIII. The 
comedies of Machiavelli form an epoch in the 
history of the Italian theatre ; La Mandragola, 
full of biting humour and shameless indec- 
ency, is a masterpiece of art. See books by 
Villari (1877-82; 3rd ed. 1912; trans. 1892), 
Tommasini (1883-1911), Prezzolini (trans. 
1928), Janni (trans. 1930), Macaulay’s essay, 
Ranke’s study, Morley’s lecture (1897), 
Butterfield (revised ed. 1955) and Chabod 
(1956). 

MACtA, Francisco, ma-thee'a (1859-1933), 
leader of the Catalan movement and first 
president of Catalonia. 

MACINTOSH, Charles (1766-1843), a Glas- 
gow manufacturing chemist, patented (1823) 
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MCINTYRE, Duncan Ban (1724-1812) the 
Gaelic poet-gamekeeper of Beinndorain was 
bought as a Hanoverian 
at Falkirk in 1746, and in 1799-1806 was 
of the City Guard of Edinburgh See^hi? 
Poems ed. and trans. by A. Macleod 
MACK, Karl, Freiherr von ( 1 752-1 82S ' 
Austrian general, born at Nennslingen ,n 
Franconia, in 1770 entered the AStrian 
service, and after fighting the Turks and tS 
French republicans, was in 1797 created field 
marshal For the king of Naples he occupied 
Rome, but had to conclude an armistice with 
the French, and was driven to seek safety with 
them by riots in Naples. He was carried 
prisoner to Pans, but escaped in 1800 Hav 
mg surrendered with his army to the French 
at Ulm in 1805, he was tried by court-martial 
and condemned to death, but the sentence was 
twenty years’ imprisonment. In 
1808 he was liberated, in 1819 fully pardoned 
MACKAIL, John William (1859-1945) Scot 
tish classical scholar, born at tCingarth Bute 
after a brilliant career at Oxford was elected 
a fellow of Balliol in 1882, left university life 
for the civil service and became assistant 
secretary to the Board of Education but 
resigned in 1919 to give his full time to 
scholarship and criticism. His reputation 
rests on his stiidies on Virgil, on his Latin 
Literature (1895), his lectures on classical 
subjects and on the English poets, and his 
biographies of William Morris (1899) and 
George Wyndham (1925). He was elected 
professor ol Poetry at Oxford in 1906 and 
was awarded the O.M. in 1935. He married 
the daughter of the artist Burne-Jones (q v ) 
and his son Denis (1892- ) and his 

daughter Angela Thirkell (1890-1961) are 
both well-known as novelists. 

(1) Alexander Murdoch 
(1849-90), pioneer missionary to Uganda 
1878-87, was born at Rhynie in Aberdeen- 
shire, trained as an engineer, but during a 
residence at Berlin in 1873 was led by the 
court-preacher Baur to turn to missionary 
work. See Lives by his sister (1891) and 
A. R. Evans (1956). 

(2) Charles (1814—89), Scottish song-writer 
born at Perth, was editor of the Glasgow 
Argus 1844-47, of the Illustrated London 
News 1848-59 and New York correspondent 
of the Times during the civil war (1862-65). 
Two of his songs, ‘ There’s a Good Time 
Coming ’ and ‘ Cheer, Boys, Cheer had an 
extraordinary vogue. His prose works 
included Popular Delusions (1841), Gaelic 
Etymology (1878), Forty Years’ Recollections 
(1877) and Through the Long Day (1887).— 
His daughter was Marie Corelli (q.v.) and his 
son Eric (1851—98) achieved a reputation as a 
poet. 

(3) Robert (1714-78), the Rcay country 
Gaelic poet ‘ Rob Donn ’ (‘ brown ’), was a 
Sutherland herd. See Life with his Poems 
(1898). 

MACKENSEN, August von (1849-1945), 
German field-marshal, born at Leipnitz, 
swept the Russians from Galicia 1915, the 
Rumanians from Dobrudja 1916. See Life 
by M. Luyken (1920). 
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MACKENZIE, (1) Sir Alexander (c. 1755- 
1820), Canadian fur- trader, born at Storno- 
way, in 1789 discovered the Mackenzie River, 
and in 1792-93 crossed the Rockies to the 
Pacific. He died near Dunkeld. See Life by 
Wade (1927). 

(2) Alexander (1822-92), Canadian states- 
man, born at Logierait, Perthshire, removed 
to Canada in 1842, and was a mason and 
contractor. In 1852 he became editor of a 
Reform paper, from 1867 led the opposition 
in the Dominion parliament, and in 1873-78 
was premier. He thrice declined knighthood, 
and died at Toronto. 

(3) Sir Alexander Campbell (1847-1935), 
Mils. Doc. (1886), Scottish composer, born 
in Edinburgh, studied music at Sonders- 
hausen, and from 1862 at the Royal Academy, 
London. In 1865-79 he was teacher, 
violinist and conductor in Edinburgh. 
Afterwards in Italy, he gave himself mainly 
to composition. In 1887—1924 he was 
principal of the Royal Academy of Music. 
The Rose of Sharon (1884), an oratorio, con- 
tains some of his best work. He wrote 
operas; cantatas; Scottish rhapsodies; a 
concerto and a pibroch for violin; chamber 
music, songs, &c. See his A Musician's 
Narrative (1927). 

(4) Sir (Edward Montague) Compton 

(1883- ), British writer, born in West 

Hartlepool. His first novel, The Passionate 
Elopement, was published in 1911. There 
followed, Carnival (1912), Sinister Street 
(two volumes, 1913-14), Guy and Pauline 
(1915). In 1917 he became director of the 
Aegean Intelligence Service in Syria. There- 
after, from his considerable output, may be 
mentioned: Sylvia Scarlett (1918), Poor 
Relations (1919), Rich Relatives (1921), Vestal 
Fire (1927), Extraordinary Women (1928), 
The Four Winds of Love (four volumes, 
1937-45), Aegean Memories (1940), Whisky 
Galore (1947), Eastern Epic, vol. I (1951), 
Thin Ice (1957), and Rockets Galore (1957). 
In 1958 he became honorary chairman of 
the Scottish National Party. He was awarded 
the O.B.E. in 1919, and was knighted in 1952. 
See book by Urquhart (1956). 

(5) Sir George (1636-91), Scottish lawyer, 
born at Dundee, studied at St Andrews, 
Aberdeen and Bourges; in 1656 was called 
to the bar at Edinburgh; and in 1661 defen- 
ded the Marquis of Argy ll. He was knighted, 
entered parliament for Ross-shire in 1669, 
and in 1677 was named king’s advocate. His 
career up to this point had been patriotic; 
unhappily in the popular mind he lives as 
‘ Bluidy Mackenzie tlie criminal prosecutor 
in the days of the persecution. He cultivated 
literature, was one of the first Scots to write 
English with purity, and in 1682 founded 
the Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh. He 
retired at the Revolution to Oxford, and 
dying in London, May 8, 1691, was buried at 
Edinburgh in Greyfriars Churchyard. His 
works were collected by Ruddiman (1716-22). 
See his Memoirs of the Affairs of Scotland, 
edited by T. Thomson (1821); and Andrew 
Lang’s Sir George Mackenzie (1909). 

(6) Henry (1745-1831), Scottish author, 
the ‘ Man of Feeling born in Edinburgh, 
became crown attorney in the Scottish Court 


of Exchequer, and in 1804 comptroller of 
taxes.^ For upwards of half a century he 
was ‘ one of the most illustrious names 
connected with polite literature in Edinburgh’, 
where he died. His Man of Feeling was 
published in 1771 (ed. H. Miles 1928); 
The Man of the World followed in 1773, and 
Julia de Roubigne in 17/7. He deserves 
remembrance for his recognition of Burns, 
and as an early admirer of Lessing and of 
Schiller. See A Scottish Man of Feeling (1931) 
by H. W. Thompson, who edited his Anec- 
dotes and Egotisms (1928). 

(7) Sir James (1853-1925), British physi- 
cian, elected F.R.S. (1915), an authority on 
the heart, invented the polygraph to record 
graphically the heart’s action. See his 
Diseases of the Heart (1908). See Life bv 
R. M. Wilson (1945). 

(8) Sir Morell (1837-92), British throat 
specialist, born at Leytonstone, was knighted 
in 1887 after attending the German Crown 
Prince (later Frederick Hi), whose throat 
condition proved ultimately to be malignant 
and fatal, contrary to Mackenzie’s diagnosis. 
Mackenzie’s apologia provoked much resent- 
ment in German medical circles and earned 
him the censure of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. See Life by Haweis (1893). 

(9) William Forbes (1801-62), Scottish 
politician, born at Portmore, Peeblesshire 
M.P. for Peeblesshire 1837-52, introduced a 
liquor Act for Scotland, passed in 1853, 
providing for Sunday closing and other 
controls. 

(10) William Lyon (1795-1861), Canadian 
politician, born in Dundee, emigrated to 
Canada in 1820, and in 1824 established the 
Colonial Advocate. In 1828 he was elected to 
the provincial parliament for York, but w^as 
expelled in 1830 for libel on the Assembly. 
In 1837 he published in his paper a declaration 
of independence, headed a band of insurgents, 
and after a skirmish with a superior forced 
for a time maintained a camp on an island. 
Having fled to New York, he was sentenced 
by the U.S. authorities to tw'elve months’ 
imprisonment. He returned to Canada in 
1849, was a member of parliament 1850-58, 
and died at Toronto. He was the grandfather 
of W. L. Mackenzie King (q.v.). See Life by 
his son-in-law Charles Lindsey (1862), also 
M. Bellasis, Rise, Canadians (1955). 

MACKENZIE KING. See King (3 ). 

McKINLEY, WiUiam (1843-1901), twenty- 
fourth president of the United States, was 
bora January 29, 1843, at Niles in Ohio, and 
served in the Civil War, retiring in 1867 as 
major to Canton, where he practised law^ He 
was elected to congress in 1877, and repeat- 
edly re-elected. In 1891 he was made gover- 
nor of Ohio, his name being identified with 
the high protective tariff carried in the McKin- 
ley Bill of 1890, though subsequently modified 
by the Democrats in 1894. Chosen Repub- 
lican candidate for the presidency in 1896 and 
1900, he conducted exciting contests with 
W. J. Bryan, who advocated the cause of free 
silver, denounced trusts, high tariffs, and 
imperialism, and was understood to favpur 
labour at the expense of capital. Some Demo- 
crats, ‘ Gold Democrats ’ or * Sound Money 
Democrats in spite of their dislike to 
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McKinley’s policy on many points, supported 
him. Ill November 1900, as in 1896, he 
secured a large majority in the electoral 
college, as the representative of a gold stan- 
dard and of capital. In his first term took 
place the war with Spain (1898), with the 
conquest of Cuba and the Philippines. He 
was shot by an anarchist September 6, and 
died September 14, 1901. 

MACKINTOSH (1) Charles Rennie (1868- 
1928), Scottish architect, was born in Glas- 
gow and died in London. He exercised 
considerable influence on European design, 
his chief work being Glasgow School of 
Art. See Pevsner’s Pioneers of the Modern 
Movement (1936), and study by Howarth 
(1952). 

(2) Elizabeth ( ? -1952), British novelist 
and playwright, born in Inverness. Under 
the pseudonym of Gordon Daviot she wrote 
her best known novel. Kip (1929), and her 
more serious works, including the historical 
drama, Richard of Bordeaux (1932) — the 
work for which she is most remembered — 
and a biography of Claverhouse (1937). 
The Daughter of Time (1951), a detective 
story, was one of several which she wrote 
as Josephine Tey. 

(3) Sir James (1765-1832), Scottish writer, 
born at Aldourie on Loch Ness, studied 
medicine but settled in London as a journa- 
list. His Vindiciae Gallicae (1791) was written 
in reply to Burke’s Reflections on the French 
Revolution; and he became secretary of the 
‘ Friends of the People ’. He was called to 
the bar in 1795, In 1799 he delivered a 
brilliant series of lectures on the law of nature 
and of nations at Lincoln’s Inn; and his 
defence of Peltier (1803), charged with a libel 
on Bonaparte, was a splendid triumph. In 
1804 he was knighted, and appointed recorder 
of Bombay, and in 1806 judge of its Admir- 
alty Court; at Bombay he spent seven years, 
entering parliament after his return as Whig 
member for Nairn (1813). He wrote on 
history and philosophy. See the Memoirs by 
his son (1835), and the essays of Macaulay 
and De Quincey. 

(4) William (1662-1743), Scottish Jacobite, 
of Borlum, Inverness-shire, was ‘ out ’ in 
1715 and 1719, and the first time escaped 
from Newgate, but died after long captivity 
in Edinburgh Castle. He was an early 
arboriculturist. 

MACKLIN, Charles (c. 1697-1797), actor, 
born in the North of Ireland, the son of 
William M‘Laughlin, after a wild, unsettled 
youth, played in Bristol and Bath, and in 1733 
was engaged at Drury Lane. He steadily rose 
in pubhc favour, till in 1741 he appeared in 
his great character, Shylock. From this time 
he was accounted one of the best actors 
whether in tragedy or comedy. His last 
performance was at Covent Garden in 1789; 
but he survived, with an annuity of £200, till 
July 11, 1797. He was generous, high- 
spirited, but irascible: in 1735 he killed a 
brother-actor in a quarrel over a wig, and 
was tried for murder. He wrote a tragedy and 
several farces and comedies ; of these 
Love d la Mode (1759) and The Man of the 
World (1781) were printed. See Lives by 
Congreve (1798) and Parry (1891). 


]\^CLAREN, (1) Charles (1782-1866) Scot 
tish writer and editor, born at 
East Lothian, was the first editor of Th' 
Scotsman, editor of The Encvclonnt^L 
Britannica (6th edition), and wrote cSf 
of Fife and the Lothians\l^^9), 

(2) Ian, pen name of John Watson 
p07), a Liverpool Presbyterian miniskr 
born of Scottish parentage at Manningtree 
in Essex, whose amazing success with Hk 

Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush {1^94) See. 

rise to the name ‘ Kailyard School’’ ’ ^ ® 
MACLAURIN, Colin (1698-1746), ' Scottish 
mathematician, born at Kilmodan Arevl 
graduated at Glasgow in 1713, and in 1717 
became professor of Mathematics at Ah^V 
deen, in 1725 at Edinburgh. In 1719 hp 
was made F.R.S. and published Geometricn 
Organica. His Treatise on Fluxions (1747 
was of great importance. ^ 

MACLEAN, Sir Fitzroy Hew (1911- ) 
British diplomat and soldier, educated at 
Eton and Cambridge, served with the Foreign 
Office from 1933, and in World War ?! 
distinguished himself as commander of the 
British military mission to the Jugoslav 
partisans (1943-45). M.P. for Lancaster 
Irom 1941, he was under-secretary for war 
from 1954 to 1957. His Eastern Approach^ 
(1949), Disputed Barricade (1957) and ^ 
Person from England (1958) have gained for 
him a considerable reputation as a writer 
He was created a baronet in 1957. 
MACLEHOSE, Agnes, nee Craig (1759- 
1841), Scottish surgeon’s daughter, married 
m 1776 a Glasgow lawyer, from whom she 
separated in 1780, when he went to Jamaica 
She met Robert Burns at a party in 1787 and 
subsequently carried on with him the well- 
known correspondence under the name 
‘ Clannda A number of Burns’s poems 
and songs were dedicated to her. 
IMacLEISH, Archibald (1892— ), American 

poet, born at Glencoe, 111., became a lawyer 
but established a literary reputation with 
Conquistador (1932), a long poem on Cortez 
which won the Pulitzer prize, and other 
volumes of poetry. He also wrote social 
dramas in modern verse. He was librarian 
of Congress from 1939 and professor of 
Rhetoric at Harvard from 1952. 
M‘LENNAN, John Cunningham (1867- 
1935), Canadian physicist, professor at 
Toronto (1907-31), did much research on 
electricity and the superconductivity of 
metals. In 1932 he succeeded in liquefying 
helium. 

MacLEOD, George Fieldce, ~lowd' (1895- 
), Scottish Presbyterian divine, second 
son of Sir John MacLeod, 1st Bart, a Glasgow 
M.P., was educated at Winchester and Oriel 
College, Oxford, won the M.C. and Croix de 
Guerre as an infantry ofiicer in World War I, 
and subsequently studied theology at Edin- 
burgh, becoming a minister at St Culhbert’s 
there (1926-30) and at Govan (1930-38). 
Convinced of the need for corporate activity 
among Christians, he founded the Iona 
Community, which set about restoring the 
ruined abbey on that historic island. The 
original dozen ministers and helpers soon 
grew in number and, working there every 
summer, renovated most of the monastic 
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buildings. As moderator of the General 
Assembly (1957-58) George MacLeod was a 
controversial figure owing to his support 
for the unpopular scheme to introduce 
bishops into the kirk in the interests of 
church unity. Well known as a writer and 
broadcaster, he is strongly left-wing, as his 
Only One Way Left (1956) testifies. He 
succeeded to the baronetcy in 1924, but 
prefers not to use the title. 

MACLEOD, (1) Fiona. See Sharp (7). 

(2) John James Rickard (1876-1935), 
Scottish physiologist, educated at Aberdeen, 
Leipzig and Cambridge, professor of Physi- 
ology at Cleveland, Ohio (1903), Toronto 
(1918) and Aberdeen (1928), in 1922 along 
with Banting and Best discovered insulin. 
He was elected F.R.S. in 1923, in which year 
also he shared the Nobel prize with Banting. 

(3) Norman (1812-72), Scottish divine, 
was born, a minister’s son, at Campbeltown, 
Argyll. He attended Glasgow University, 
and was minister of Loudon 1838-43, 
Dalkeith 1843-45 and the Barony Church, 
Glasgow, from 1851 till his death, June 16, 
1872. He was made a Queen’s Chaplain in 
1857, and in 1869 was moderator of the 
General Assembly. From 1860 till 1872 he 
edited Good Words, contributing tales, essays, 
verses, sermons, and he wrote several books. 
See Memoir by the Rev, Donald Macleod 
(1876). 

MACLISE, Daniel (1806-70), British painter, 
son of a Highland soldier named M‘Leish, 
bom at Cork, entered the school of the Royal 
Academy, London, in 1828. His frescoes in 
the Royal Gallery of the House of Lords, 
The Meeting of Wellington and Blucher 
(1861) and The Death of Nelson (1864) are 
his most notable works. He died at Cheyne 
Walk, Chelsea, April 25, 1870. His sketches 
of contemporaries in Fraser's Magazine 
(1830-38) were republished in 1874 and 1883. 
See the Memoir by O’Driscoll (1871). 

MACJVIAHON, Marie Edme Patrice Maurice 
de, mek~mahn' (1808-93), descended from an 
Irish Jacobite family, was born at Sully near 
Autun. Entering the army, he served in 
Algeria, and distinguished himself at Con- 
stantine (1837), commanded at the Malakoff 
(1855), was again conspicuous in Algeria 
( 1 857-58), and for his services in the Italian 
campaign (1859) was made marshal and 
Duke of Magenta. He became governor- 
general of Algeria in 1864. In the Franco- 
German war (1870-71) he commanded the 
first army corps, but was defeated at Worth, 
and captured at Sedan. After the war, as 
commander of the army of Versailles, he 
suppressed the Commune. In 1873 he was 
elected president of the Republic for seven 
years, and was suspected, not unjustly, of 
reactionary and monarchical leanings. He 
resigned in 1879, and died at Chateau la 
Foret, October 17, 1893, See Lives by 
Grandin (1893) and Montbrillant (1894). 

MacMASTER, John Bach (1852-1932), Amer- 
ican historian, born at Brooklyn, studied civil 
engineering, but in 1883-1920 was professor 
of American History in Pennsylvania 
University. He wrote a History of the Feople 
of the U.S. (8 vols. 1883-1913), Franklin as a 
Man of Letters (1887), and other works. 


MAClMtLLAN, (1) Alexander (1818-96). 
See below (2). 

(2) Daniel (1813-57), Scottish bookseller 
and publisher, was born at Upper Corrie, 
Arran. Apprenticed to booksellers in 
Scotland and Cambridge, in 1843 he and his 
brother Alexander opened a book-shop in 
AJdersgate Street, London, and finally in the 
same year moved to Cambridge where he 
prospered. _ By 1844 he had branched out 
into publishing, first educational and religious 
works and by 1855 English classics such as 
Kingsley’s Westward Bo! and Tom Brown's 
Schooldays in 1857. In the year after his 
death (1858) the firm having become so 
successful opened a branch in London and 
by 1893 had become a limited liability 
company with Daniel’s son, Frederick (1851- 
1936), as chairman. His other son, Maurice, 
father of (3) was also a partner. See a 
memoir by Hughes (1882), a life of Alexander 
by C. L. Graves (1910) and Morgan, House of 
Macmillan (1943). 

(3) Harold (1894- ), British statesman, 

educated at Eton, took a first class in classical 
Moderations at Balliol College, Oxford, his 
studies having been interrupted by service 
with the Grenadier Guards during the first 
World War, in which he was seriously 
wounded. In 1919-20 he was in Canada as 
A.D.C. to the governor-general, the Duke of 
Devonshire, whose daughter he married. 
Returning to Britain, he partnered his 
brother Daniel in the famous publishing firm 
of Macmillan & Co., but preserved his interest 
in politics and stood successfully as Con- 
servative M.P. for Stockton-on-Tees in 1924, 
was defeated in 1929, but was re-elected in 
1931. Partly because he was not always 
willing to conform with the party line, and 
partly, no doubt, because his air of intellec- 
tual superiority irked his more senior col- 
leagues, he remained a back-bencher until 
1940, when Churchill made him parliamen- 
tary secretary to the Ministry of Supply, and 
after a brief spell as colonial under-secretary 
in 1942 he was sent to North Africa to fill the 
new Cabinet post of minister resident at 
Allied Headquarters where he achieved 
distinction by his foresight and acumen and 
by his ability as a mediator in the many 
clashes of factions and personalities which 
bedevilled his term of office. Defeated in 
the Socialist landslide of 1945, he was again 
returned in 1951 and appointed minister of 
housing, silencing the derisive incredulity 
of the Opposition and the doubts of many of 
his own party by achieving the promised 
target of 300,000 houses in a year. He was 
minister of defence from autumn to spring 
1954-55, and thereafter foreign minister to the 
end of 1955, when he was appointed chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer. On Sir Anthony 
Eden’s resignation in 1957 he emerged, in 
Mr R. A. Butler’s words, as ‘ the best prime 
minister we have % his appointment being 
received without enthusiasm, for as an 
intellectual and a dyed-in-the-wool aristocrat 
he was instinctively regarded with suspicion 
by the man in the street. Nevertheless, 
contrary to aU expectations, his economic 
expansionism at home, his resolution in 
foreign affairs, his integrity, and his infectious 
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optimism inspired unforeseen confidence, and published a poem, the Highlander (1758) and 
his popularity soared, to the great benefit of at Mofifat in 1759 showed ‘ Jupiter ’ Carlvie 
his party, whose fortunes were at a low ebb and John Home some fragments of Gaeiir 
when he took office. Having piloted the verse, with ‘ translations published in 176o 
Conservatives to victory in the General The Faculty of Advocates now sent Mac 
Election, he embarked upon a new term as pherson on a tour through the Highlands tn 
prime minister in October 1959. collect more; but his unsatisfactory state 

(4) John (1670-1753), founder of the ments about his originals excited grav- 
Reformed Presbyterians, was born in Minni- suspicions. The result of his labours was the 
gaff, Kirkcudbrightshire, and died at Both- appearance at London in 1762, of Fingal an 
well. Epic Poem, in Six Books, and, in 1763 

MacMILLAN, Donald Baxter (1874- ), Temora, an Epic Poem, in Eight Books A 

American arctic explorer, carried out storm of controversy soon arose m regard 
anthropological research among the Eskimos to their genuineness. The general verdict 
of Labrador, carried out important explora- that though Maepherson probably based 
tion in Greenland (1913-17), and led expedi- some of the work on truly Gaelic originals 

tions to Baffin Land (1921-22), North the poems of Ossian as he published them are 

Greenland (1923-24), the Pole (1925), &c. largely his own invention. Maepherson was 
See his Four Years in the White North (1924) appointed in 1764 surveyor-general of the 
Sind Etah and Beyond {1921). Floridas, in 1779 agent to the Nabob of 

McMillan, (l) Edwin Mattison (1907- ), Arcot, and sat in parliament for Camelford 
American physical chemist, born in Cali- from 1780. He died February 17, 1795 at 
fornia, professor of Physics at the University his Inverness-shire estate of Bellville (Balavil) 
of California from 1946, was awarded (with and was buried at his own cost in West 
Seaborg) the 1951 Nobel prize for chemistry minster Abbey. Lie wrote a poor prose 
for his part in the discovery of the transuranic translation of the Iliad, pamphlets, &c. See 
elements. Lives by Bailey Saunders (1894) and J s 

(2) Margaret (1860-1931), British educa- Smart (1905), and D. S. Thomson, The Gaelic 
tional reformer, born in New York and Sources of Maepherson" s ‘ Ossian ’ (1952) 
brought up near Inverness. She agitated MACQUARIE, Lachlan, me-kwor'ee (1761- 
ceaselessly in the industrial north for medical 1824), Scottish soldier and colonial adminis- 
inspection and school clinics, and in 1902 she trator, born on the isle of Ulva, off Mull 
joined her sister Rachel (1859-1917) in joined the Black Watch, and after service 
London, where they opened the first school in North America, India and Egypt was 
clinic in 1908, and the first open-air nursery- appointed governor of New South Wales 
school in 1914. After Rachel’s death, the following the deposition of Bligh (q.v.). The 
Rachel McMillan Training College for colony, depressed and demoralized,' popu- 
nursery and infant teachers was established lated largely by convicts, and exploited by 
as a memorial. Margaret receiyed the C.B.E. influential land-grabbers and monopolists^ 
in 1917 and became a C.H. in 1930. See was raised by his energetic administration and 
studies by A. Mansbridge (1932), D’Arcy firm rule to a state of prosperity; its popu- 
Cresswell (1948) and E. Stevinson (1954). lation trebled, extensive surveys were carried 
M^NAUGHTON, Daniel, mek-naw'ten, was out, and many miles of road were built. In 
tried in 1843 for the murder of Edward 1821 political chicanery by the monopolists 
Drummond, private secretary to Sir Robert and his own ill health compelled him to return 
Peel. The question arose whether he knew to Britain, and he died disillusioned in 
the nature of his act. The House of Lords London. Known as the ‘ Father of Australia’ 
took the opinion of the judges, and the law he has given name to the Lachlan and 
of England as to the criminal responsibility of Macquarie rivers, and to Macquarie Island 
the insane is now embodied in the judges’ See Life by M. H. Ellis (1947). 

* answers known as the M‘Naughton MACQUER, Pierre Joseph, ma-kayr {111S~ 
Rules: — (a) Every man is presumed sane until 1784), French chemist, one of the first to 
the contrary is proved, (b) It must be clearly study platinum, discovered the arsenates of 
proved that at the time of committing the potassium and sodium. He was the compiler 
act, the accused was labouring under such a of a chemical dictionary (1766). 
defect of reason as not to know the nature of MACREADY, William Charles (1793-1873), 
the act, or that he was doing wrong. English actor, son of W. McCready, actor 

MACNEE, Sir Daniel (1806-82), Scottish and provincial manager, was born in London, 
portrait-painter, born at Fintry, Stirlingshire, March 3, 1793, and sent to Rugby. He was 
became P.R.S.A. in 1876, and next year was intended for the bar, but his father failing, he 
knighted. made his debut at Birmingham in 1810;’ in 

MacNEICE, Louis (1907- ), British writer, 1816 he appeared at Co vent Garden; but not 
born in Belfast. Primarily a poet, he is the till 1837 did he take his position as leading 
author of several memorable verse-plays for English actor. In 1837 he inaugurated his 
radio, as well as translations of Aeschylus famous Covent Garden management, during 
and of Goethe’s He has also produced which he produced Shakespeare worthily, 

several volumes of literary criticism. His After two seasons he took Drury Lane (1841- 
CoUected Poems were published in 1949. 1843), then played in the provinces, Paris and 

MACPHERSON, James (1736—96), ‘ trans- America. His last visit to the States was 
lator ’ of the Ossianic poems, was born marked by terrible riots (May 10, 1849) 
October 27, 1736, at Ruthven in Inverness- arising out of the ill-feeling borne by the 
shire, where, after studying at Aberdeen and American actor Forrest to Macready. In 
Edinburgh, he became a schoolmaster. He 1851 Macready took his farewell of the stage, 
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at Drury Lane. He died at Cheltenham, in exile since. Publications include: The 


April 27, l67i. bee his Reminiscences and 
Diaries (1875), Diaries (ed. by W. Toynbee, 
1912), memoirs by Lady Pollock (2nd ed. 
1885), Archer (1890), Price (1895) and Life 
by J. C. Trewin (1955). 

MACROBIUS, Ambrosius Theodosius, a 5th- 
century neo-Platonist who wrote a commen- 
tary on Cicero’s Somniiim Scipionis, and 
Saturnalionim Conviviorum Libri Septem^ a 
series of historical, mythological and critical 
dialogues. See study by T. Whittaker 
(1923). 

M‘TAGGART, John M‘Taggart Ellis (1866- 
1925), British philosopher, born in London, 
was educated at Clifton College and, under 
Sidgwick and Ward, at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he lectured (1897-1923). 
His brilliant commentaries and studies on 
Hegel’s dialectic (1896), cosmology (1901) 
and logic (1910) in which he clarified and 
consolidated Hegel’s system, although reject- 
ing many of the latter’s arguments and in 
particular Hegelian ethics and political 
philosophy, were preliminaries to his own 
constructive system-building in Nature of 
Existence^ vol. I (1921), vols II and III 
(posthumously, 1927), in which he argued for 
Hegelian conclusions but from novel starting- 
points which owed more to Leibniz than to 
Hegel, based on his famous Principle of 
Determining Correspondence or indivisibility 
of substance. His arguments for the unreality 
of time bewitched Russell and drove Moore 
to philosophizing in protest. An atheist yet 
a member of the Church of England, he set 
out his arguments for human immortality in 
Some Dogmas of Religion (1906). He was 
elected F.B.A. in 1906. See memoir by C. D. 
Broad in 2nd edition of the above (1930), 
Life by G. Lowes Dickinson (1931) and an 
exhaustive Examination by C. D. Broad 
(1933-38). A summary of his system 
appeared. Contemporary British Philosophy, 
vol. I, ed. J. H. Muirhead (1924). 

MacTAGGART, William (1835-1910), Scottish 
artist, born in Kintyre, studied painting with 
Macnee and Scott Lauder, and lived in and 
near Edinburgh, painting genre and landscape 
with imaginative insight. See Life by Caw 
(1917). His grandson William (1903- ), 
also a painter, is a prominent representative 
of the modern Scottish school. He was 
elected R.S.A. in 1948 and P.R.S.A. in 1959. 

MacWHIRTER, John (1839-1911), Scottish 
artist, born at Edinburgh, was apprenticed 
to a bookseller, but turned to painting, 
specializing in Highland scenery. He was 
elected R.S.A. in 1867 and R.A. in 1893. See 
Life by Spielmann. 

MADARIAGA, Salvador De, ma-THa~ 
ryah'ga (1886- ), Spanish writer, was 

born at Corunna, was educated at the 
Institute del Cardenal Cisneros, Madrid, and 
at the ^cole Polytechnique, Paris- He was a 
London journalist from 1916 to 1921 and 
director of the disarmament section of the 
League of Nations Secretariat from 1922 to 
1927. From 1928 to 1931 he was professor 
of Spanish Studies at Oxford and was 
Spanish ambassador to the U.S.A. in 1931 
and to France from 1932 to 1934. A Liberal 
opponent of the Franco regime, he has lived 
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Genius of Spain (1923), Theory and Practice 
of International Relations (1938), Portrait of 
^\95^) Democracy v. Liberty? 

MADDEN, Sir Frederick (1801-73), English 
antiquary, born at Portsmouth, and knighted 
in 1832, was keeper of MSS. in the British 
Museum 1 837-66. He wrote in Archaeologia, 
and edited Havelok the Dane (1833), William 
and the Werwolf (1832), the early English 
versions of the Gesta Romanoriim (1838), The 
Wycliffite Versions of the Bible (1850), 
Layamon’s Brut (1847), and Matthew Pans 
(1858). 

MADERO, Francisco Indalecio, ma-TRay'ro 
(1873-1913), Mexican politician, born at San 
Pedro, Coahuila State, and educated at the 
university of California. After some years’ 
exile in France, he entered Radical politics in 
Mexico in 1903 and in 1910 became leader 
in the successful revolutionary war against 
the government of Porfirio Diaz. He was 
elected president in 1911 and assassinated 
in 1913. 

MADISON, James (1751-1836), fourth presi- 
dent of the United States, born at Port 
Conway, Va., March 16, 1751, in 1776 was a 
member of the Virginia Convention, in 1780 
of the Continental congress, and in 1784 of 
the legislature of Virginia. In the Conven- 
tion of 1787, which framed the Federal 
constitution, he acted with Jay and Hamilton, 
and with them wrote the Federalist. He was 
the chief author of the ‘ Virginia plan ’, and 
suggested the compromise by which, for 
taxation, representation, &c., slaves were 
regarded as population and not chattels, 
five being reckoned as three persons, and 
which secured the adoption of the constitution 
by South Carolina and the other slave-holding 
states. Madison was elected to the first 
national congress, now showed himself 
anxious to limit the powers of the central 
government, and became a leader of the 
Republican or Jeffersonian party. In 1801, 
Jefferson having been elected president, 
Madison was made secretary of state. In 
1809 he was elected president. The European 
wars of that period, with their blockades, &c., 
were destructive of American commerce, and 
brought on a war with Britain (1812). In 
1817, at the close of his second term, Madison 
retired. He died at Montpelier, Va., June 28, 

1 836. See Life (1 902) by G. Hunt, who edited 
his Writings (9 vols. 1900-10), J. Brant (3 vols. 
1941-50). 

MLADLER, Johann Heinrich von, may'dler 
(1794-1874), astronomer, bom at Berlin, 
became director of Tartu Observatory, 
produced a map of the moon and carried out 
research on double stars. He died at 
Hanover. 

MADOC, a Welsh prince, long believed by his 
countrymen to have discovered America in 
1170. The story is in Lloyd and Powell’s 
Cambria (1584), and in Southey’s poem; the 
essay by Thomas Stephens written in 1858 for 
the Eisteddfod, and published in 1893, proves 
it to be baseless. 

MADVIG, Johan Nicolai (1804-86), Danish 
classical scholar, in 1829 became professor of 
Latin at Copenhagen, in 1848 inspector of 
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higher schools. Xie was one of the chief 
speakers of the national Liberal party, was 
minister of religion and education 1848-51, 
and was repeatedly president of the Danish 
parliament. Among his W'orks were Optiscula 
Acadeniica (1834-42), the great Latin Gram- 
mar (1841), Greek Syntax (1846) and an 
Autobiography (1887). ^ ^ ^ ^ 

MAECENAS, Gaius Cilnius (d. 8 B.c.), Roman 
statesman and trusted counsellor of Augustus, 
whose name has become a synonym for a 
patron of letters. See J. W. Dulf, Minor 
Latin Foots (1934). /mn 

AiAELZEL, Johann Nepomuk (1770-1838), 
German patentee of the metronome. See 
Beethoven. 

IVIAERLANT, Jacob van (c. 1235-c. 1300), 
Flemish didactic poet, author of verse 
translations of French and Latin originals, 
including the Roman de Troie (c. 1264) and 
de Beauvais’ Speculum Majas (1284). ^ 

MAETERLINCK, Count Maurice, may ier- 
lingk (1862-1949), Belgian dramatist, born at 
Ghent. He studied law at Ghent University, 
but became a disciple of the symbolist move- 
ment, and in 1889 produced his first volume 
of poetry, Les Sevres chaudes. in the same 
year came his prose play. La Frincesse 
Maleine, and in 1892 Felleas et Melisande, 
on which Debussy based his opera; other 
plays include Joyzelle (1903) and Mary 
Magdalene (1910). La Vie des abeilles (1901) 
is one of his many popular expositions ol 
scientific subjects, and he also wrote several 
philosophical works. He was awarded the 
Nobel prize for literature in 1911, made a 
count of Belgium in 1932, and a member of 
the French Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences in 1937. See Maeterlinck by A. 
Bailly (1931). . u ,* 

MAFFEl, Francesco Scipione, Marchese di, 
maf-fay' ee (1675—1755), Italian dramatist, 
born at Verona, served 1703-04 under his 
brother Alessandro, a field-marshal. His 
tragedy Merope (1714) ran through seventy 
editions; the comedy Le Ceremonie (1728) 
was also successful; and Verona lllustrata 
(1731-32) was an important work. See Life 
by N. Ivanoff (Padova 1942). 

MAGELLAN, Port. Magaihaes, Ferdinand 
(c. 1480-1521), Portuguese navigator, born 
near Villa Real in Tras os Montes, served in 
the East Indies, and was lamed for life m 
action in Morocco. Offering his services to 
Spain, he laid before Charles V a scheme for 
reaching the Moluccas by the west, and sailed 
from Seville, August 10, 1519, with five ships 
of from 130 to 60 tons. Having coasted 
Patagonia, he threaded the strait which bears 
his name (October 21-November 28, 1520), 
and reached the ocean which he named the 
Pacific. He fell in an expedition in the 
Philippine Isles; but his ship, brought safely 
to Spain, September 6, 1522, completed the 
first circumnavigation of the world. See 
books by E. F. Benson (1929), S. Zweig 
(1938), and J. A. Robertson’s translation 
(1906) of Pigafetta’s contemporary account. 
MAGENDIE, Francois, ma-zhd-dee (1783- 
1855), French physiologist and physician, was 
born at Bordeaux, became prosector in 
anatomy (1804), physician to the H6tel-Dieu 
in Paris, and professor of Anatomy in the 


College de France (1831). Fie made impor- 
tant additions to our knowledge of nerve- 
physiology, the veins and the physiology of 
food, and wrote numerous works, including 
the Elements of Physiology, In his Journal 
de la Physiologic Expdrimentale are recorded 
the experiments on living animals which 
gained for him the character of an unscrupu- 
lous vivisector. 

MAGINN, William (1794-1842), Irish writer, 
born at Cork, and educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin; took his LL.D. at an early 
age, taught in Cork for ten years, and in 1823 
removed to London. He was a prolific 
contributor to Blackwood's Magazine, the 
Standard and Fraser's Magazine. A collec- 
tion of his tales was edited by Partridge 
(1933). Sec study by M. Thrale (N.Y. 1934). 
MAGINOT, Andre, ma-zhee-no (1877-1932), 
French politician, born in Paris, was first 
elected to the Chamber in 1910. As minister 
of war (1922-24; 1926-31) he pursued a 

policy of military preparedness and began 
the system of frontier fortifications which 
was named the ‘ Maginot Line ’ after him. 
See Life by P. Bclpenon (Paris 1940). 
MUVGLIABECHI, Antonio, mal-ya-bek'ee 
(1633-1714), Italian bibliophile, born at 
Florence, was till his fortieth year a gold- 
smith, but gradually entombed himself among 
books. His learning and his memory were 
prodigious and precise. In 1673 he was 
appointed court-librarian by the Grand-duke 
of Tuscany; his vanity and intolerance 
involved him in bitter literary squabbles. 
His library of 30,000 vols. he bequeathed to 
the grand-duke; it is now a free library, and 
bears its collector’s name. See Hill Burton’s 
Book-Hunter (1862). 

MAGNUS, St, (1) a Scandinavian Earl of 
Orkney, assassinated 1114 in Egilshay by his 
cousin Haco. See study by J. Mooney. 

(2), a monk of S. Gall, traditionally brought 
the gospel to the Allgilu, and founded the 
monastery of Fiissen, where he died c. 750. 
MAGNUS. The name of seven kings of 
Norway. 

Magnus I, called The Good (reigned 
1024-47), made a succession treaty (1038) 
with Hardicanutc of Denmark, of which 
country he became ruler on the latter’s death 
in 1042. He also inherited Hardicanute’s 


title to the English throne but could not 
enforce it owing to internal strife. 

Magnus YX, called Lageboter, ‘improver 
of the laws ’ (1238-80), ascended the throne 
in 1263, gave up the Western Isles and the 
Isle of Man to Scotland, and evolved a new 
legal code, introducing the principle that 
crime was an offence against the State rather 
than against the individual. 

MAGNUS, or Magni, Claus (1490-1558), 
Swedish historian, became secretary to his 
brother Johannes, Archbishop of Uppsala. 
After the Reformation they settled in Rome. 
On Johannes’ death Olaus became titular 
archbishop. Both wrote on Swedish history; 
Olaus’ famous work is his Historia de 
Gentibus Septentrionalibus (1555). 

MAHAN, Alfred Thayer, rna-han' (1840-1914), 
American naval historian, born at West 
Point, N.Y., served in the U.S. navy (1854-- 
1896), and in 1906 was given the rank of 
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rear-admiral retired. He wrote Influence of 
Sea Power upon Plistory, 1660-1812 (3 vols. 
1890-92), Lives of Farragut, Nelson, &c. 
See life by W. D. Puleston (1939) and 
bibliography (N.Y. 1925). 

IVIAHDI. See Mohammed Ali. 

MAHLER, Gostav (1860-1911), Czech-Aus- 
trian composer, born in Kalis t. In 1875 he 
went to Vienna Conservatory, where he 
studied composition and conducting. Unsuc- 
cessful in an opera composition with the 
work which he later turned into the cantata 
Das klagende Lied, he turned to conducting, 
rapidly reaching important positions at 
Prague, Leipzig, Budapest and Hamburg, and 
in 1897 he became conductor and artistic 
director at Vienna State Opera House, where 
he established the high standards for which 
that theatre has since become famous. 
Disliking the intrigues of theatrical life and 
the frequent personal attacks upon him due 
to his Jewish birth (though he had become a 
convert to Roman Catholicism), he resigned 
after ten years to devote himself to composi- 
tion and the concert platform, and from 
1908 to 1911 he was conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic Society, spending his 
summers composing in Austria. His mature 
works consist entirely of songs and sym- 
phonies, in which latter form he composed 
nine works on a large scale, five of them 
requiring voices, and he is best known by the 
song-symphony Das Lied von der Erde, 
which is not included in the nine; he left a 
Tenth Symphony unfinished. One of the 
greatest masters of the orchestra, his work, 
gaining popularity in Britain and already 
accepted in America and on the Continent, 
is the bridge between the late-romantic 19th- 
century style and the revolutionary works of 
Schoenberg and his followers. See Gustav 
Mahler, Memories and Letters, by Alma 
Mahler (trans. Basil Creighton, 1946), and 
biographies by Bruno Walter (1937) and 
Donald Mitchell (1958). 

MAHMUD II (1785-1839), Sultan of Turkey 
from 1808. His reign was marked by the 
cession of Bessarabia to Russia (1812), 
Greece’s successful struggle for independence 
(1820-28), a disastrous war with Russia 
(1827-28), who would have seized Con- 
stantinople but for the Powers, and by the 
triumphs of Mehemet Ali (q.v.). He shat- 
tered the power of the janissaries by a 
massacre in 1826. 

MAHMUD OF GHAZNI (971-1030), sove- 
reign from 997 of Khorasan and Ghazni, 
repeatedly invaded India, and carried his 
conquering arms to Kurdistan on the vvest, to 
Samarkand on the north. See Life by 
M. Nazim (1931). 

MAHOMET. See Mohammed. 

MAHON, Lord. See Stanhope (5). 
MAHONY, Francis (1804-66), Irish priest, 
known as ‘ Father Prout bom at Cork in 
1804, became a Jesuit priest, but forsook his 
calling for journalism and poetry, and^s 
remembered as author of the poems ‘The 
Bells of Shandon ’ and ‘ The Lady of Lee . 
See his works ed. Charles Kent (1881), with 
Memoir. 

MAI, Angelo, mah'ee (1782—1854), Italian 
cardinal, born at Schilpario in Lombardy, 


was bred a Jesuit, but became a secular priest 
at Milan, and keeper of the Ambrosian 
Library, where he discovered and edited 
MSS. or fragments of several long-lost works. 
Transferred to the Vatican, he edited a 
number of important ancient texts, and left 
an edition of the Codex Vaticanus unfinished 
at his death. See Life by Prina (1882). 
MAIDMENT, James (1794-1879), Scottish 
lawyer and editor, born in London, was called 
to the Scottish bar in 1817, and became a 
great authority on genealogical law cases. 
His most ambitious work was The Dramatists 
of the Restoration (14 vols. 1872-79), edited 
with W. H. Logan. See bibliography by 
T. G. Stevenson (1883). 

MAILLOL, Aristide Joseph Bonaventure, 
ma-yol (1861-1944), French sculptor, born at 
Banyuls-sur-mer. He studied at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, and spent some years 
designing tapestries. The latter half of his 
life was devoted to the representation of the 
nude female figure (e.g. the Three Graces in 
the Tate Gallery, London) in a style of 
monumental simplicity and classical serenit>’. 
See the monograph by Bouvier (1945). 
MAIMBOURG, Louis, mi-boor (1610-86), 
French Jesuit church-historian, born at 
Nancy, was expelled in 1685 from the order 
for his defence of Gallicanism, but became a 
pensioner of Louis XIV. He wrote histories 
of Axianism, Lutheranism, Calvinism, and 
the prerogatives of the Church of Rome. 
MAIMON, Solomon, mi'mon (c. 1754-1800), 
German philosopher, born of Jewish parents 
in Lithuania, married at the age of twelve 
and studied medicine in Berlin. He wrote 
a critical commentary on the philosophy of 
Maimonides and was one ol the earliest 
critics of the Kantian system in Versuch fiber 
die Transzendentalphilosophie (1790) which 
Kant acknowledged. 

MAIMONIDES, mhmon' i-deez, or Rabbi 
Moses ben Maimon (1135-1204), Jewish 
philosopher, was bora at Cordoba, March 30, 
1135, and studied the Aristotelian philosophy 
and Greek medicine under the best Arab 
teachers. His family had to conform to 
Mohammedanism, and migrated to EgypL 
where he became physician to Saladin, and 
died at Cairo, December 13, 1204. He has 
been reckoned next to Moses himself for his 
influence on Jewish thought. Among his 
works are a commentary on the Mishna, and 
the Book of the Precepts, written first in 
Arabic; the Mishne Torah or ‘ Second Law ’ 
(in Hebrew); and his greatest achievement. 
Guide for the Perplexed (see edition by Roth 
1948). See bibliography by J. L Gorfinkle 
(N.Y. 1932) and Lives by S. Zertlin (1935), 
A. Heschel (1935) and L. Roth (1948). 
MAINE, Sir Henry James Sumner (1822-88), 
English historian, bora August 15, 1822, 
from Christ’s Hospital passed in 1840 to 
Pembroke CoUege, Cambridge. After various 
teaching posts in En^and, and admimstrative 
appointments in India, he was elected master 
of Trinity Hall at Cambridge in 1877, and m 
1887 Whewell professor of International Law. 
He died at Cannes, February 3, 1888. It is 
by his work on the origin and growth of legal 
and social institutions that Maine will be 
best remembered. His books include 
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Ancient Law (1861), Early Law and Custom 
(1883), and International Law (1888). See 
Memoir by Sir M. E. Grant Duff (1892). 

MAINTENON, Fran^oise d’Aubigne, Mar- 
quise de, mi-te-no (1635-1719), second wife 
of Louis XIV, granddaughter of the Huguenot 
Theodore Agriippa d’Aubigne (q.v.), was born 
near the conciergerie of Niort where her 
father was a prisoner, November 27, 1635. 
At four years old she was carried to Marti- 
nique, whence she returned to France after 
her father’s death (1645), and became a 
Catholic; her mother’s death left her at 
fifteen in penury. She married the crippled 
poet Scarron (1652), and on his death (1660) 
again was reduced to poverty; but her 
husband’s pension was continued to her. In 
1669 she was given the charge of the king’s 
two sons by Madame de Montespan. By 
1674 the king’s presents enabled her to 
purchase the estate of Maintenon, and in 1678 
she had it made a marquisate. She had 
firmly established her ascendency over Louis, 
who, after the queen’s death (1683), married 
her privately in 1685. Her morals were 
severe, for her heart was cold. Her political 
influence was supreme in all but important 
questions of policy; she was a liberal 
patroness of letters. Often unhappy, she 
turned for solace to the home for poor girls 
of good family she had established at St Cyr. 
Hither she retired when the king died (1715); 
and here she died, April 15, 1719. Her 
pretended Memoires (1755) are spurious, but 
her delightful Lettres (1756; ed. Lavallee, 
1856; ed. Geffroy, 1887) are genuine. See 
works by M. Cruttwell (1930), M. Langlois 
(1932) and H. C. Barnard (1934), 

MAIR, John. See Major. 

MAISTRE, mes'tr\ (1) Joseph Marie, Comte 
de (1753-1821), French diplomat and 
political philosopher, born at Chamb6ry, 
on the occupation of Savoy in 1792 by the 
French, went into exile; in 1803-17 he was 
the king of Sardinia’s ambassador to St 
Petersburg. In his writings De Maistre 
maintained the pope as the source and centre 
of all earthly authority, and an ordered 
theocracy as the only protection from social 
and religious anarchy. See study by F. Bayle 
(Paris 1945). 

(2) Xavier, Comte de (1763-1852), brother 
of (1), born at Chamb6ry, joined the Russian 
army and became a general. He was an 
accomplished landscape and portrait artist, 
and wrote several charming novels. He died 
at St Petersburg. See books by Rey (1865), 
Maystre and Perrin (1895). 

MAITLAND, (1) Frederick William (1850- 
1906), English historian, grandson of the 
historian Samuel Roffey Maitland (1792- 
1866), educated at Eton and Trinity, Cam- 
bridge, was a barrister (1876), reader in 
English Law at Cambridge (1884) and 
Downing professor (1888). He wrote a 
History of English Law (1895, with Sir F. 
Pollock, q.v.), Domesday Book and Beyond 
(1897), and other brilliant works on legal 
antiquities and history. See A. L. Smith, 
F. W. Maitland, two Lectures and a biblio- 
graphy (1908), and Life by H. A. L. Fisher 
(1910). 

(2) Sir Richard (1496-1586), of Lethington, 


Scottish lawyer and poet, father of (3) 
became a lord of session in 1551, lord privv 
seal in 1562, and was conspicuous for his 
moderation and integrity. His poems— 
mostly lamentations for the distracted state 
of his country — were published in 1830 by the 
Maitland Club. He made a collection of 
early Scottish poetry, now forming two MS 
vols., which are in the Pepysian collection at 
Cambridge. He wrote also a Historic of thp 
Hous ofSeytoun. 

(3) William (c. 1528-73), son of (2) 

‘ Secretary Lethington ’, who in 1558 became 
secretary of state to the queen-regent, and 
in 1559 joined the lords of the congregation 
then in arms against her. In August 1560 
he acted as Speaker in the Convention of 
Estates, and was sent to the English court to 
represent the interests of the Protestants 
On the arrival of Queen Mary in 1561 
Maitland associated himself with Moray in 
opposing the extreme proposals of Knox. 
He represented Mary more than once at the 
court of Elizabeth; but made her his enemy 
by his connivance at Rizzio’s murder (1566), 
again, however, to become her counsellor! 
At first he favoured Bothwcll, and was privy 
to the murder of Darnlcy, yet on Both well’s 
marriage with Mary he acted with the 
insurgents. Nevertheless, after the queen’s 
flight to England, while seeming to side with 
the new government, he secretly favoured the 
exiled queen. One of the commissioners who 
accompanied Moray to present to Elizabeth 
their indictment against Mary (1568), he was 
plotting against his colleagues; and the 
formation of a party in favour of Mary was 
mainly his work. Shut up in Edinburgh 
Castle, Maitland and Kirkaldy of Grange 
surrendered, May 29, 1573. Maitland died 
in prison in Leith on June 9. See Buchanan’s 
Chamaeleon; studies by J. Skelton (1887-88), 
E. Russell (1912). See also Lauderdale. 

MAJOR, or Mair, John {c. 1470-1550), 
Scottish theologian and historian, born near 
North Berwick, studied at Oxford, Cambridge 
and Paris, lectured on scholastic logic and 
philosophy. Fie also wrote voluminous 
commentaries on Peter Lombard, and a 
history of England and Scotland. In 1533 
he became provost of St Salvator’s College, 
St Andrews, an office which he held till his 
death. See Arch. Constable’s translation of 
his History (Scottish Hist. Soc. 1892). 

MAKARIOS III, properly Mihail Christo- 
doulou Mouskos (1913- ), Archbishop and 
Primate of the Orthodox Church of Cyprus, 
born in Ano Panciyia near Paphos. Fie was 
ordained priest in 1946, elected Bishop of 
Kition in 1948 and Archbishop in 1950. He 
has reorganized the Enosis Movement and in 
so doing has revealed himself as a shrewd 
politician and publicist. Implicated by the 
‘ Grivas Diaries ’ in the affairs of Eoka 
terrorism, he was arrested and detained for 
a time in the Seychelles, but returned to a 
tumultuous welcome in March 1959 to become 
chief Greek-Cypriot minister in the new 
Greek-Turkish provisional government. In 
December 1959 he was elected president of 
Cyprus. 

MAKART, Hans, mah'kart (1840-84), Aus- 
trian painter, born at Salzburg, studied at 
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Munich and in Italy, settled n Vienna in 
1869, and in 1879 became professor at the 
academy there. He painted spectacular and 
historical pictures, gorgeous with colour and 
of gigantic size. See the Life of him by 
Von Liitzow (1886). 

MAKEHAM, William Matthew, mayk'em 
(d. 1 892), British statistician, who formulated 
about 1860 the law of human mortality which 
bears his name. It was recognized by the 
Institute of Actuaries in 1887, but was later 
superseded in actuarial practice. 

MAKKARI, Ahmed el-, mak'- (c. 1585-1631) 
Moorish historian, bom at Makkara in 
Algeria, from 1618 made pilgrimages to 
Mecca, Medina and Jerusalem, and died at 
Cairo. He wrote a History of the Moham- 
medan Dynasties of Spain. 

MALACHY, St (c. 1095-1148), born at 
Armagh, became abbot of Bangor (1121), 
Bishop of Connor (1125) and Archbishop of 
Armagh (1134). In 1140 he journeyed to 
Rome, visiting St Bernard at Clairvaux. 
In 1148 he once more went to France, and 
died at Clairvaux in St Bernard’s arms. The 
curious ‘ Prophecies of St Malachy ’ first 
published in Lignum Vitae (1595) by the 
Flemish Benedictine, Arnold Wion, make 
prognostications about future popes. See 
St Bernard’s Vita Malachiae (in Migne’s 
Pair, clxxi) and Life by Luddy (1930). 

MALAN, Daniel Francois, ma-lahn' (1874- 
1959), South African politician, born at 
Riebeek West, Cape Province, and educated 
at Victoria College, Stellenbosch, and 
Utrecht University. On his return to South 
Africa in 1905 he became a predikant of the 
Dutch Reformed Church and after ten years 
abandoned his clerical career to become 
editor of Die Burger, the Nationalist news- 
paper. He became an M.P. in 1918 and in 
1924 in the Nationalist-Labour government 
he held the portfolios of the interior, of 
education and of public health. He intro- 
duced measures strengthening the Nationalist 
position — ^in particular, that making Afri- 
kaans an official language. He was leader of 
the Opposition from 1934 to 1939 and from 
1940 to 1948 when, becoming prime minister 
and minister for external affairs, he embarked 
on the hotly controversial policies of apartheid 
with the aim of re-aligning South Africa’s 
multi-racial society. He described as the 
kernel of his segregation policies the Group 
Areas Act, dividing the country into white, 
black and coloured zones- The apartheid 
legislation, which involved strongly-contested 
constitutional changes, was met by non 
violent civil disobedience at home and 
vigorous criticism abroad. Dr Malan re- 
signed from the premiership in 1954. Crusty, 
austere, a scholar of profound convictions 
and an uncompromising manner. Dr Malan 
was a back-veldt Moses to the Boers. He 
never wavered in his pulpiteering belief in a 
strict white supremacy, in a Heaven-sent 
Afrikaner mission and a rigidly hierarchical 
society. 

MALCOLM, name of four kings of Scotland. 

Malcolm I, son of Donald, king of Alban 
942-954. 

Malcolm H, son of Kenneth, king of 
Scotia 1005-34. 


Malcolm III, called Canmore (Gael. 
Ceann-mor, ‘ great head ’), was a child when 
his father. King Duncan, was slain by 
Macbeth (1040). He spent his youth in 
Northumbria with his uncle, Earl Siw^ard, 
who in 1054 established him in Cumbria and 
Lothian. In 1057, after Macbeth w’as slain, 
he became king of all Scotland. His first 
wife, Ingibiorg, widow of Thorfinn of Orkney, 
had died; and in 1069 Malcolm wedded 
Margaret (q.v.), sister of Edgar the Atheling, 
whose cause he made his own. Five times he 
harried Northumbria (1069, 1070, 1079, 1091, 
1093); and there were counter-invasions by 
William the Conqueror and Prince Robert, in 
1072 and 1080. In 1092 Rufus wrested from 
Scotland ail Cumbria south of the Solway; 
and next year Malcolm marched into Eng- 
land, but was entrapped and slain at Alnwick, 
November 13, 1093. He left five sons, of 
whom four succeeded him, Duncan, Edgar, 
Alexander and David. His reign marks the 
transition of Scotland, Celtic and Culdee, to 
Scotland, feudal and Roman Catholic; but 
the change was mainly due to his saintly 
queen. 

Malcolm IV (1141-65), Malcolm the 
Maiden, king of Scotland from 1153. 

MALCOLM, Sir John (1769-1833), British 
soldier and diplomat, born at Bumfoot 
near Langholm, at thirteen entered the 
Madras army; was thrice ambassador to 
Persia (1800, 1807, 1810), governor of 
Bombay (1827-30) and was knighted in 1812. 
He entered parliament in 1831, opposing the 
Reform Bill. He published works on India 
and Persia. See Life by Kaye (1856). 

MALEBRANCHE, Nicolas, mal-brash 
1715), French philosopher, born at Paris, 
joined the Oratorians, and studied theology till 
Descartes’s works drew him to philosophy. 
His famous De la recherche de la verite (1674; 
6th ed. 1712) combines a psychological 
investigation of the causes of error with a 
mystic idealism — ‘ the vision of all things in 
God % the intervention of God being neces- 
sary to bridge over the gulf between things so 
unlike as the human soul and the body. 
Other works are Meditations chretiennes et 
mitaphysiques (1683) and Trait e de morale 
(1684). He died October 13, 1715 — not from 
the excitement of a dispute with Berkeley. 
For bibliography see E. A. Blampignon 
(1882). See studies by R. W. Church (1931), 
A. A. Luce (1934). 

MALENKOV, Georgi Maksimilianovich, 
mahl'yen-kof (1902- ), Soviet politician, 
bom at Orenburg, became a deputy prime 
minister of the tJ.S.S.R. in 1946, and suc- 
ceeded Stalin in 1953. In February 1955 
Malenkov suddenly resigned, pleading inade- 
quate experience and admitting responsibility 
for the failure of Soviet agricultural policy. 
He was succeeded by Marshal Bulganin (q.v.) 
and relegated to the office of minister for 
electrical power stations, but in July 1957, 
having been accused, with Molotov and 
Kaganovich, of setting up an ‘ anti-party 
group *, he was dismissed not only from the 
government but from the party Presidium and 
Central Committee, and was rusticated to 
remotest Kazakhstan as manager of a 
hydroelectric plant. 
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MALESHERBES, Chretien Guillaume de 
Lamoiguon de, mal-zerb (1721-94), French 
statesman, born at Paris, December 6, 
became in 1750 president of the Cour des 
Aides. He was a determined opponent of 
government rapacity and tyranny; as censor 
of the press he showed himself tolerant, and 
to him we may ascribe the publication of the 
Encyclopedie. In 1771 his remonstrances 
against royal abuses of law led to his banish- 
ment to his country-seat of Ste Lucie; at 
Louis XVFs accession (1774) he was recalled, 
and took office, but retired on the dismissal 
of Turgot, and, save a short spell in office 
in 1787, spent his time in travel or in 
the improvement of his estates. Under the 
Convention he came to Paris to defend the 
king, and from that day himself was doomed. 
He was arrested in December 1793, and 
guillotined, April 22, 1794, along with his 
daughter and her husband. Malesherbes 
was a member of the Academy, and brought 
an able pen to the discussion of agriculture 
and botany as well as political and financial 
questions. His Oeuvres clioisies (1809) 
contains his most interesting writings. Sec 
Lives by Boissy d’Anglas (1818), Rozet 
(1831), Dupin (1841) and Vignaux (1874). 
MALET, (1) David. See Mallet. 

(2) Lucas. See Kingsley (5). 

MALHERBE, Francois de (1555-1628), French 
poet, born at Caen. He was an industrious 
writer, producing odes, songs, epigrams, 
epistles, translations, criticisms, &c. His 
own poetry is colourless and insipid, but he 
founded a literary tradition; he led his 
countrymen to disdain the richly-coloured 
and full-sounding verses of Ronsard, and to 
adopt a style clear, correct and refined, but 
cold and prosaic. See Tilley’s From Mon- 
taigne to Moli^re (1908); and study by J. de 
Celles (Paris 1937). 

MALIBRAN, Marie Felicita, mal-ee-bra 
(1808-36), Spanish mezzo-soprano singer, 
born at Paris, March 24, 1808, was the 
daughter of the Spanish singer Manuel 
Garcia (q.v.). See life by A. Flauent (Paris 
1937). 

MALlk, Jacob Alexandrovich (1906- ), 
Soviet politician, was born in the Ukraine. 
Said to be one of Stalin’s favourite ‘ juniors ’, 
he was ambassador to Japan from 1942 to 
1945 and deputy foreign minister in 1946. 

In 1948 he succeeded Andrei Gromyko as 
Soviet spokesman at UNO and was ambas- 
sador to Britain 1953-60. 

MALINOVSKY, Rodion Yakovlevich, -nof'- 
(1898- ), Russian general, born in 

Odessa, was a corporal in the first world war, 
when, after the Russian collapse, he escaped 
via Siberia and Singapore to fight in a 
Russian brigade in France, joined the Red 
Army after the revolution and was major- 
general at the time of the Nazi invasion in 
1941. He commanded the forces which 
liberated Rostov, Kharkov and the Dnieper 
basin and led the Russian advance on 
Budapest and into Austria (1944-45). When 
Russia declared war on Japan, he took a 
leading part in the Manchurian campaign. 
In October 1957 he succeeded Zhukov as 
Khrushchev’s minister of defence and appeared 
to be the latter’s eminence gris at the abortive 
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East-West ‘ Summit ’ meeting in Paris in 
May 1960. 

MALINOWSKI, Bronislaw p 884-1 942) 
Polish anthropologist, born in Cracow 
professor at London University and Yale' 
took part in expeditions to New Guinea and 
Melanesia, after which he wrote Argonauts 
of the Western Facific (1922), S'ejc and 
Repression in Savage Society (1927), &c. See 
H. M. Gluckman, Analysis of Sociological 
Theories of Malinowski (1949). 

MALIPIERO, Francesco, mal-i-pyay'ro (1882- 
), Italian composer born at Venice, has 
written much symphonic music in a highly 
characteristic style and has edited Monteverdi 
and Vivaldi. He is the author of Claudio 
Monteverdi (Milan 1930), Igor Stravinsky 
(Venice 1945) and the autobiographical 
Cost va lo mondo, 1922-45 (Milan 1946). 
See also book by M. Bontempelli (Milan 
1942). 

MALLARME, Stcphanc (1842-98), French 
poet, born at Paris, taught English in various 
schools, and became known by a translation 
ofPoc’s‘TheRaven’ (1875). In prose and verse 
he was a leader of the ‘ Symbolist ’ school, 
revelling in allegory, obscurity, bizarre words 
and constructions, vers fibre and word-music. 
VAprds-midi d'lm aune is his best-known 
poem. Sec works by H. Cooperman (1933) 
and H. Mondor (Paris 1941-42), and biblio- 
graphy by M. Mondor and F. Monkel 
(1927). 

MALLET, David {c. 1705-65), Scottish poet, 
was born near Crieff, the son of a farmer. 
Janitor at Edinburgh High School in 1717-18, 
he then studied at the university; in 1720 
became a tutor, from 1723 to 1731 in the 
family of the Duke of Montrose, living mostly 
in London, and changed his name ‘ from 
Scots Malloch to English Mallet*. ‘Wil- 
liam and Margaret ’ gained him a reputation 
as a poet, which he enhanced by The Excursion 
(1728). To please Pope, Mallet reviled 
Pope’s critics in Verbal Criticism (1733). 
In 1740 he published a mediocre Life of 
Bacon ; in 1 742 another poem, The Hermit^ or 
Amyntor and Theodora^ and the same year 
became under-secrctary to Frederick, Prince 
of Wales. To gratify Bolingbroke he heaped 
abuse upon his dead friend Pope in a preface 
to Bolingbroke’s Patriot King, and he edited 
Bolingbroke’s works; at the bidding of the 
ministry he directed the popular rage for the 
loss of Minorca upon Admiral Byng, and 
‘ for his seasonable intervention as Dr 
Johnson puts it, had a pension till his death. 
He received a legacy of £1000 from the 
Duchess to write a Life of Marlborough, but 
never penned a line. He also tried his hand 
at play- writing. Mustapha pleased for a while 
in 1739; Eurydice (1731) and Elvira (1763), 
tragedies, were failures. Alfred, a Masque 
(1740), was written in conjunction with 
Thomson, and one of its songs, ‘ Rule Britan- 
nia was claimed for both. See memoir by 
Dinsdale prefixed to his Ballads and Songs 
(1857). 

MALLOCK, William Hurrell (1849-1923), 
English political philosopher and satirist, a 
nephew of the Froudes, born at Cockington 
Court, Devon, won the Newdigate in 18J1 
whilst at Balliol, Oxford. He made a hit with 
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The New Republic (1877) and The New Paul 
and Virginia (1878). 

MALMESBURY, Earls of; 

(1) James Harris, 1st Earl (1746-1820), 
English diplomat, grandfather of (2), son of 
‘ Hermes ’ Harris (q.v.), held posts at Madrid 
(1768), Berlin, St Petersburg, The Hague 
(1784), and was made K.C.B. (1778), baron 
(1788) and Earl of Malmesbury (1800). In 
1793 he had seceded from Fox to Pitt, and in 
1795 had married by proxy and conducted 
to England the Princess Caroline. See 
Diaries and Correspondence (1844) and Lord 
Malmesbury and his Friends (1870). 

(2) James Howard Harris, 3rd Earl (1807- 
1889), English statesman, grandson of (1), 
who succeeded in 1841, and in 1852 and 
1858-59 was foreign secretary; in 1866-68 
and 1874-76, privy seal. See his Memoirs 
of an Ex-Minister (1884). 

MALMESBURY, William of. See William 
OF Malmesbury- 

MALONE, Edmund (1741-1812), Irish editor 
of Shakespeare, born in Dublin, graduated 
at Trinity College, was called to the Irish bar 
in 1767, but from 1777 devoted himself to 
literary work in London, his first work being 
a ‘ supplement ’ to Steevens’s edition of 
Shakespeare (1778). Malone’s own edition 
of the great dramatist (1790) was warmly 
received. He had been one of the first to 
express his disbelief in Chatterton’s Rowley 
Poems, and in 1796 he denounced the 
forgeries of Ireland. He left behind a large 
mass of materials for * The Variorum 
Shakespeare edited in 1821 by James 
Boswell the younger. See Life by Sir James 
Prior (1860). 

MALORY, Sir Thomas (d. 1471), English 
writer, immortal in his w'ork, the Morte 
dd Arthur. We learn from Caxton’s preface 
that Malory was a knight, that he finished his 
work in the ninth year of the reign of Edward 
IV (1469-70), and that he ‘ reduced ’ it from 
some French book. Probably he w'as the 
Sir Thomas Malory (d. 1471) of Newbold 
Revel, Warwickshire, whose quarrels with a 
neighbouring priory and (probably) Lancast- 
rian politics brought him imprisonment. Of 
Caxton’s black-letter folio but two copies 
now exist (reprinted by Oskar Sommer with 
essay by A. Lang, 1889-91). An independent 
manuscript was discovered at Winchester in 
1934. Morte d'' Arthur ‘ is indisputably % says 
Scott, ‘ the best prose romance the English 
language can boast of’, and was a happy 
attempt to give epic unity to the whole mass 
of French Arthurian romance. Tennyson, 
Sv/inbume and many others are debtors to 
Malory. See his Works edited by E. Vinaver 
(3 vols. 1947), and Lives by E. Hicks (1928), 

E. Vinaver (1929). 

MALPIGHI, Marcello, mal-pee' gee (1628-94), 
Italian physiologist, was professor at Pisa, 
Messina and Bologna, and from 1691 chief 
physician to Pope Innocent XII- A pioneer 
in microscopic anatomy, animal and vege- 
table, he wrote a series of works on his 
discoveries. See Italian essays on him by 
Virchow, Haeckel, &c. (1897), and biblio- 
graphy by C. Frati (Milan 1897), 

MALRAUX, Andre, mal-ro (1901- ), French 
writer, bom in Paris, studied oriental lan- 
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guages and spent much time in China, where 
he worked for the Kuomintang and was active 
in the 1927 revolution. He also fought as a 
pilot in the Spanish civil war, and in World 
War II he escaped from a prisoner-of-war 
camp to join the French resistance movement. 
He was minister of information in General de 
Gaulle’s government (1945-46) and again, a 
minister delegate in_ the general’s cabinet 
from June 1958. He is known for his novels, 
which constitute a dramatic meditation on 
human destiny and are highly coloured by 
his personal experience of war, revolution and 
resistance to tyranny. Among them are Les 
Congudrants (1928), La Condition humaine 
(1933, winner of Goncourt prize), VEspoir 
(1937), La Lutte avec Fange (1943). He also 
wrote La Psycho logie de Fart (1947). See 
studies by Mauriac (Paris 1946), Savane 
(Paris 1946) and Hartmann (1960). 

MALTHUS, Thomas Robert (1766-1834), 
English economist, was bom at The Rookery 
near Dorking, February 17, 1766. He was 
ninth wrangler at Cambridge in 1788, was 
elected fellow of his college (Jesus) in 1793, and 
in 1797 became curate at Albury, Surrey. 
In 1798 he published anonymously his Essay 
on the Principle of Population, of wLich in 
1803 he brought out a greatly enlarged and 
altered edition. In it he maintained that 
the optimistic hopes of Rousseau and God- 
win are rendered baseless by the natural 
tendency of population to increase faster 
than the means of subsistence. Malthus 
gives no sanction to the theories and practices 
currently known as Malthusianism. An 
amiable and benevolent man, he suffered 
much misrepresentation and abuse at the 
hands of both revolutionaries and conserva- 
tives. The problem had been handled by 
Franklin, Hume and many other writers, but 
Malthus crystallized the view’s of those 
writers, and presented them in systematic 
form with elaborate proofs derived from 
history. Darwin saw ‘ on reading Malthus 
On Population that natural selection w’as the 
inevitable result of the rapid increase of all 
organic beings for such rapid increase 
necessarily leads to the struggle for existence. 
In 1804 Malthus married happily, and next 
year was appointed professor of Political 
Economy in the East India college at Hailey- 
bury. He wrote An Inquiry into the Nature 
and Progress of Rent (1815), largely anticipat- 
ing Ricardo, and Principles of Political 
Economy (1820) ; and died near Bath, Decem- 
ber 23/1834. See Bonar’s Malthus and his 
Work (1885). 

MALUS, Etienne Louis (1775-1812), French 
physicist, bom in Paris, carried out research 
in optics and discovered the polarization of 
light by reflection. His paper explaining the 
theory of double refraction in crystals won 
him the Institute’s prize in 1810. His death 
at an early age was due to the hardships of 
campaigning — he was an army instmctor 
engineer. 

MALVERN. See Huggins (1). 

MAMAEA, mother of Alexander Severus 
(q.v.). 

MAMELI, Goffredo (1827-49), Italian poet 
and patriot, bom at Genoa, wrote the fine 
war-song Fratelli d* Italia, and died in defence 
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of Rome, See Life by M. Marchini (Milan 
1928). 

MANASSEH (1), eldest son of Joseph, and 
founder of a tribe; (2) the son of pious 
Hezekiah, succeeded him as king of Judah 
(697-642 B.C.), but earned an evil narne for 
idolatry and wickedness till, a captive in 
Babylon, he repented. The Prayer of 
Manasseh is apocryphal. . 

MANASSEH BEN ISRAEL (1604-57), Jewish 
scholar, born at Lisbon and taken early to 
Amsterdam, at eighteen became chief rabbi 
of the synagogue there. In 1655-57 he was 
in England, securing from Cromwell the 
readmission of the Jews. He wrote works in 
Hebrew, Spanish and Latin, and in English a 
Humble Address to Cromwell, A Declaration, 
and Vindiciae Judaeorum (1656). See life by 
C. Roth (1934). 

MANBY, George William (1765-1854), Eng- 
lish inventor, barrack-master at Yarmouth 
from 1803, showed in 1807 how to save ship- 
wrecked persons by firing a rope to the ship 
from a mortar on shore. He wrote on this 
method, on lifeboats, criminal law and other 
subjects. He was elected F.R.S. in 1831. 
MANCHESTER, Edward Montagu, Earl of 
(1602-71), after leaving Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge, accompanied Prince 
Charles to Spain (1623), and in 1626 was 
raised to the House of Lords as Baron 
Montagu of Kinibolton, but was better 
known by his courtesy title of Viscount 
Mandevilie. Siding with the popular party, 
and an acknowledged leader of the Puritans 
in the Upper House, he was charged by the 
king (January 3, 1642) with entertaining 
traitorous designs, along with the five mem- 
bers of the House of Commons. He suc- 
ceeded his father as second earl in the same 
year. On the outbreak of hostilities he of 
course fought for the parliament. He served 
under Essex at Edgehill, then held the associ- 
ated (eastern) counties against Newcastle, 
took Lincoln (1644), and routed Prince 
Rupert at Marston Moor — that is to say, he 
nominally commanded; the real fighting was 
done by Cromwell and his Ironsides. He 
then marched to oppose the royalists in the 
south-west, and defeated them at Newbury 
(the second battle). But after this battle he 
again showed slackness in following up the 
victory, a fault that had been noticed after 
Marston Moor. In consequence Cromwell 
accused him of military incompetency in the 
House of Commons, and the two had a 
downright quarrel. The Self-denying Ordi- 
nance deprived Manchester of his command 
(1645), and this did not allay his bitterness 
against Cromwell. He opposed the trial of 
the king, and protested against the Common- 
wealth. Afterwards, having been active in 
promoting the Restoration, he was made 
Lord Chamberlain, a step designed to 
conciliate the Presbyterians. 

MANCINI, man-chee'nee, a Roman family 
famous for five sisters, daughters of Michele 
Lorenzo Mancini and Jeronima, sister of 
Cardinal Mazarin: 

(1) Hortense, Duchesse de Mazarin (1646- 
1699), was married olf by Mazarin to Armand 
Charles de la Porte, who assumed the 
Mazarin title, but she separated from him 


and became a famous beauty at the court 
of Charles II of England. She died at 
Chelsea. 

(2) Laura, Duchesse de Mercoeur (1636-57) 
came to the French court and was married 
to Louis de Venddme. The famous Due de 
Yenddme (q.v.) was their son. 

(3) Maria, Princesse de Colonna (1640- 
1715), was a favourite of Louis XIV, who was 
prevented from marrying her only by the 
machinations of Mazarin. She lived in Spain 
for most of her life. 

(4) Marie Anne, Duchesse de Bouillon 
(1649-1714), became renowned for her 
literary salon and for her patronage of La 
Fontaine. She was banished in 1680, having 
been involved in the cause ceUhre of the 
notorious sorceress La Voisin (q.v.). 

(5) Olympe, Comtesse de Soissons (1639- 
1708), also a court favourite, was involved 
with her sister in the La Voisin intrigues and, 
accused of poisoning her husband and the 
queen of Spain, fled to the Netherlands. Her 
son was Prince Eugene of Savoy. 

MANDER, Karel van (1548-1606), Flemish 
painter of portraits, born at Meulebeke, lived 
mostly in Haarlem, and is chiefly remem- 
bered for his Schilderbouck (1604), a collec- 
tion of biographical profiles of painters, 
important as a source for the art history of 
the Low Countries. 

MANDEVILLE, (1) Bernard (1670-1733). 
English satirist, born at Dort in Holland, 
took his M.D. at Leyden in 1691, immedi- 
ately settled in London in medical practice, 
and died there. He is known as the author 
of a short work in doggerel verse originally 
entitled The Gmimbling Hive (1705), and 
finally The Fable of the Bees (1723). Writing 
in a vein of acute paradox, he affirms that 
‘ private vices are public benefits \ and that 
every species of virtue is at bottom some form 
of gross selfishness, more or less modified. 
The book was condemned by the grand jury 
of Middlesex, and was attacked by Law the 
nonjuror, by Berkeley, Brown, Warburton, 
Hutcheson and others. Other works in an 
unpleasant tone are The Virgin Unmasked, 
Free Thoughts on Religion, &c. See J. M. 
Robertson’s Pioneer Humanists (1907). 

(2) Geoffrey de, Earl of Essex (d. 1144), 
succeeded his father as constable of the 
Tower about 1130, proved a traitor alter- 
nately to King Stephen and the Empress 
Matilda, and taking finally to open brigan- 
dage, was besieged in the Cambridgeshire 
fens and slain. See monograph by J. H. 
Round (1892). 

(3) Jehan de, or Sir John, the name assigned 
to the compiler of a famous book of travels, 
published apparently in 1366, and soon 
translated from the French into all European 
tongues. It seems to have been written by a 
physician Jehan de Bourgogne, otherwise 
Jehan k la Barbe, who died at Liege in 1372, 
and who is said to have revealed on his 
death-bed his real name of Mandevilie (or 
Maundevylle), explaining that he had had to 
flee from his native England for a homicide. 
Some scholars.fhowever, attribute it to Jean 
d’Outremeuse, * a Frenchman. Mandevilie 
claims to have travelled through Turkey, 
Persia, Syria, Arabia, North Africa and 
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India, but much of his book is a compilation 
from various literary sources. See Hamelius’s 
edition (E.E.T.S. 1919—23) and studies by 
M. Letts (1949) and I. W. Bennett (1954). 

MANES, Josef, mah'- (1820-71), Czech artist, 
born in Prague. He was the pupil of his 
father, the landscape artist Antonin (1784- 
1843), and he was well known for his genre 
and historical paintings and portraits, many 
of which are in the Prague museums. See 
study by M. Lamac (Prague 1952). 

MANET, Edouard, ma~nay (1832-83), French 
painter. Intended for a legal career, he was 
sent on a voyage to Rio to distract his thoughts 
from art, but this proved ineffectual, and 
having studied for a while under Couture he 
exhibited at the Salon in 1861. His Dejeuner 
sur rherbe (1863), which scandalized the 
traditional classicists, was rejected, and, 
although the equally provocative Olympia 
was accepted in 1865, the Salon remained 
hostile and Manet’s genius was not recog- 
nized until after his death. With Monet, 
Renoir and other rebels against tradition, he 
exhibited in the Salon des Refuses and helped 
to form the group out of which the Impres- 
sionist movement arose. Manet’s works are 
all characterized by a masterly understanding 
of the effects of light, but it is in his later 
canvases, such as Bar at the Folies Bergires 
(1882), that he is seen in the more truly 
impressionistic vein. See a Life by Tabarant 
(1947). 

MANETHO, Egyptian historian, was high- 
priest of Heliopolis in the 3rd century b.c. 
Only epitomes of his history of the 30 
dynasties are given by Julius Africanus 
(a.d. 300), Eusebius, and George Syncellus 
(a.d. 800). 

MANFRED (1232-66), king of Sicily, was a 
natural son of the Emperor Frederick II, and 
was made prince of Tarentum. For his half- 
brother, Conrad IV, he acted as regent in 
Italy (especially Apulia), and subsequently 
for his nephew Conradin (q.v.) bravely 
defended the interests of the empire against 
the aggression of Pope Innocent IV, who, 
however, compelled Manfred to flee for 
shelter to the Saracens. With their aid he 
defeated the papal troops, and became, in 
1257, master of the whole kingdom of Naples 
and Sicily. On the (false) rumour of Con- 
radin’s death (1258) he was crowned king at 
Palermo, and, in spite of excommunication by 
Pope Alexander VI, occupied Tuscany. His 
brief government was mild and vigorous; 
but Pope Urban IV renewed the excom- 
munication, and bestowed his dominions on 
Charles of Anjou, brother of Louis IX of 
France. Manfred fell in battle at Benevento. 

MANGAN, James Clarence (1803-49), Irish 
poet and attorney’s clerk, whose life was a 
tragedy of hai>less love, poverty and intem- 
perance, till his death in a Dublin hospital. 
There is fine quality in his original verse, as 
well as in his translations from old Irish and 
German. See editions of his Poems (1903), 
Prose Writings (1904), Lives by D. J. 
O’Donoghue (1897) and J. D. Sheridan 
( 1 937). For bibliography see P. S. O’Hegarty 
(1941). 

MANGNALL, Richmal (1769-1820), English 
teacher, bom probably in Manchester, was 
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the head-mistress of a ladies’ school near 
Wakefield, where she died. Her redoubtable 
Questions, the pride and terror of generations 
of schoolgirls, reached an S4th edition in 
1857, and was even reprinted in 1892. 

MANICHAEUS, or Maui, man-i-kee'us (c. 
A.D. 215—276), the founder of the heretical 
Manichaeans, was born at Ecbatana, and 
about 245 began to proclaim his new religion 
at the court of the Persian king. Sapor 
(Shahpur) I. Bahram I abandoned him to 
his enemies, who crucified him. See study 
by E. Rochat (Geneva 1897). 

MANIN, Daniele (1804-57), Venetian states- 
man, born of Jewish ancesti^ at Venice, 
practised at the bar, and became a leader of 
liberal opinion; made president of the 
Venetian republic (1848), he was the soul of 
the heroic five months’ defence against the 
Austrians. When Venice capitulated (August 
24, 1849), Manin, with thirty-nine others, was 
excluded from the amnesty, but escaped to 
Paris, where he taught Italian, and died of 
heart-disease. His bones were brought to 
free Venice in 1868. See Lives by R. Errera 
(1923) and G. M. Trevelyan (1923). 

MANKOWITZ, (Cyril) Wolf, man'ko-vits 
(1924- ), British author, playwright and 

antique dealer, was bom at Bethnal Green, 
London. An authority on Wedgwood, he 
published Wedgwood (1953), The Portland 
Vase (1953), and is an editor of The Concise 
Encyclopedia of English Pottery and Porcelain 
(1957). Other publications include the novels 
Make Me an Offer (1952) and A Kid for Two 
Farthings (1953), and a collection of short 
stories, The Mendelman Fire (1957). Among 
his plays is The Bespoke Overcoat (1954). 

MANLEY, Mary de la Riviere (c. 1672-1724), 
English author of plays, and of the scanda- 
lous anti-Whig New Atalantis (1709), and 
Swift’s successor as editor of The Examiner 
(1711), was bom in Jersey, about 1688 
married bigamously a cousin, John Manley of 
Tmro, M.P., and died at Lambeth. 

MANN, (1) Heinrich (1871-1950), German 
novelist, brother of (4), bom at Liibeck, 
began to be described as the German Zola 
for his ruthless exposure of pre-1914 German 
society in Im Schlaraffenland (1901), trans- 
lated as Berlin, the Land of Cockaigne (1925), 
and the trilogy describing the three classes of 
Kaiser Wilhelm II’s empire. Die Armen (1917) 
the proletariat, Der Untertan (1918) the 
underling or bourgeois, and Der Kopf {1925) 
the head or governing class. He is best 
known for the macabre, expressionist novel. 
Professor Unrat (1904), describing the moral 
degradation of a once outwardly respectable 
schoolmaster, which was translated and 
filmed as The Blue Angel (1932). He lived in 
France (1933-40) and then escaped to the 
United States. Other works include Die 
kleine Stadt (1901) set in a small Italian 
town, and a remarkable autobiography, Ein 
Zeitalter wird besichtigt (1945-46). His 
influence is noticeable in Wassermann and 
Feuchtwanger. See studies by W. Schroder 
(1931), K. Lemke (1946) and H. Thering 
(1951). m 

(2) Sir Horace (1701-86), Horace Walpole’s 
lifelong correspondent, from 1740 was British 
plenipotentiary at Florence. See Doran’s 
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Mann and Manners (1876), and Sieveking’s 
memoir (1912). 

(3) Horace (1796-1859), American educa- 
tionist, born at Franklin, Mass., entered the 
Massachusetts legislature in 1827, and was 
president of the state senate. He was for 
eleven years secretary of the Board of 
Education. From 1853 he was president ot 
Antioch College in Ohio. See Z/fe and Works 
(1891) and books by G. A. Hubbell (Phila- 
delphia 1910) and E. 1. F. Williams (N.Y. 
1937). 

(4) Thomas (1875-1955), the greatest 

modern German novelist, brother of (1), born 
June 6 into a patrician family of merchants 
and senators of the Hanseatic city of Ltibeck, 
his mother being a talented musician of mixed 
German and Portuguese West Indian blood. 
The opposition between a conservative 
business outlook and artistic inclinations, the 
clash between Nordic and Latin tempera- 
ments inherent in his own personality and 
the Schopenhauerian doctrine of art, being 
the self-abnegation of the will as the end 
product of decay, was to form his subject- 
matter. At nineteen, without completing 
school, he settled with his mother in Tvlunich, 
and after dabbling at the university, he 
joined his brother in Italy, where he wrote his 
early masterpiece, (1901 ; trans. 

1924), the saga of a family like his own, trac- 
ing its decline through four generations, as 
business acumen gives way to artistic sensi- 
bilities. At twenty-five Mann thus became a 
leading German writer. On his return to 
Munich, he became reader for the satirical 
literary magazine, Simplicissimus, which pub- 
lished many of his early, remarkable short 
stories. The novelettes Tonio Kroger (1902), 
Tristan and DerTod in Venedig., ‘ Death 

in Venice’ (1913; trans. 1916), all deal with 
the problem of the artist’s salvation, positively 
in the case of the first, who resembles 
Goethe’s Werther, negatively in the last in 
which an aesthete banker dies on the brink 
of perverted eroticism. The first World War 
precipitated a quarrel between the two novel- 
ist brothers, Thomas’s Betrachtungen eines 
Unpolitischen, * Meditations of an Unpolitical 
Person’ (1918), revealing his militant Ger- 
man patriotism, already a feature of his essay 
on Frederick the Great (1915) and a distrust 
of political ideologies, including the radical- 
ism of his brother. Der Zauberherg, ‘ The 
Magic Mountain’ (1924; trans. 1927), won 
him the Nobel prize in 1929. It was inspired 
by a visit to his wife at a sanatorium for 
consumptives at Davos in 1913 and tells the 
story of such a patient, Hans Carstorp, the 
sanatorium representing Europe in its moral 
and intellectual disintegration. The same 
year, Mann delivered a speech against the 
rising Nazis and in 1930 exposed Italian 
fascism in Mario und der Zaitberer^ ‘ Mario 
and the Magician’ (1930; trans. 1934). He 
left Germany for Switzerland after 1933 and 
m 1936 delivered an address for Freud’s 
eightieth birthday. Both shared an enthusi- 
asm for Joseph, and Mann wrote a tetralogy 
on the life of that biblical figure (1933-43* 
trans. 1934-44). He settled in the United 
States in 1936 and wrote a novel on a visit to 
Goethe by an old love, Charlotte Buff, Lotte 
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in Weimar (1939). His anti-Hitler broadca«;t« 
to Germany were collected under the S 
Achtung Euro pa! and Deutsche Horer ()Qa7\ 
In 1947 he returned to Switzerlanraid 
the only returning exile to be feted by both 
West and East Germany. His greatest work 
a modern version of the medieval legend 
Doctor Faiistiis (1947; trans. 1948) nmc 
together art and politics in the simultaneon^ 
treatment of the life and catastrophic endTf 
an atonality-pioncering composer Adrian 
Leverkuhn and German disintegration in 
two world wars. FIis last unfinished work 
hailed as Germany’s greatest comic novel 
Bekenntnisse des HochstapleEs Felix FrJf 
Parti (1954) ‘ Confessions of the Confidence 
Tnekster Felix Krull’ (trans. 1955), wrftten 
with astonishing wit, irony and humour and 
without the tortuous stylistic complexities of 
the Biidiwgsroman, commended itself most 
to English translators. Mann died Aut^ust 1 ') 
1955. Essentially a 19th-centQry German 
conservative, whose cultural landmark? 
vanished in the first World War he was 
compelled towards a critique of the artistic 
Ambivalently the artist and the bourgeois 
fearer of Bohemianism, the unpolitical man 
with political duties, be was the brilliant story- 
teller in the classical German tradition whose 
subject-matter was paradoxically the ’end of 
that tradition. Other later works include 
Der Erwdhtte (1951) on the Life of the 
Gregory, Die Betrogene 
(1953) and Last Essays (trans. 1959) on 
Schiller, Goethe, Nietzsche and Chehov 

(Minnesota 

1955), Mann s Sketch of Mv Life hrms. 1930) 
biographical studies by J. Clcugh (1933) and 
J. G. Brennan (1942), and critical studies by 
H. Hatfield (1952), J. M. Lindsay (1954) 
R. H. Thomas (1956) and especially E. Heller 
The Ironic German (1958). 

(5) Tom (1856-1941), English labour 
leader, by calling an engineer, was born in 
Warwickshire. See his Memoirs (1923). 
MANNERHEIM, Carl Gustav Emil, Freiherr 
von, man'ir-him (1867-1951), Finnish soldier 
and statesman, was born at Villnas and 
became an officer in the Russian Army in 
1889. PTc fought in the Russo-Japanese War 
of 1904-05 and the first World War. When 
Finland declared her independence in 1918 
(after the Russian Revolution), he became 
supreme commander and regent. Defecated 
in the presidential election of 1919, he retired 
into private life, but returned as commander- 
in-chief against the Russians in the Winter 
War of 1939-40. He continued to command 
the Finnish forces until 1944, when he became 
president of the Finnish Republic until 1946. 
See book by T. Boren ius (1940). 
MANNERS. See Rutland and Granby. 
MANMNG, (1) Henry Edward (1808-92), 
English Roman Catholic cardinal, born at 
Totteridge, Hertfordshire, from Harrow 
passed in 1827 to Balliol College, Oxford, 
and, after taking a classical first in 1830, was 
in 1832 elected a fellow of Merton. An 
eloquent preacher and a High Churchman, in 
1833 he became rector of Woollavington and 
Graffham, Sussex, and in 1840 Archdeacon of 
Chichester. On April 6, 1851, he joined the 
Church of Rome, and in 1865 succeeded 
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Cardinal Wiseman as Archbishop of West- 
minster. At the Oecumenical Council of 
1870 Manning was one of the most zealous 
supporters of the infallibility dogma; and, 
named cardinal in 1875, he continued a leader 
of the Ultramontanes. He was a member of 
the royal commissions on the housing of 
the poor (1885) and on education (1886), and 
took a prominent part in temperance and 
benevolent movements. He died January 14, 
1892, and was buried at Kensal Green. See 
Life by E. S. Purcell (2 vols. 1896) and E. E. 
Reynolds, Three Cardinals (1958). 

(2) Robert, See Robert de Brxjnne. 

(3) Thomas (1772-1840), English traveller, 
born at Broome rectory, Suffolk, in 1790 
entered Caius College, Cambridge; stayed 
there some years, studying Chinese; in 1799 
formed his friendship with Lamb; in 1806 
went out as a doctor to Canton; in 1811-12 
visited Lhasa in Tibet, the first Englishman 
ever there; returned in 1817 to England; 
visited Italy 1827-29; and died at Bath. 
See Memoir by Sir C. R. Markham (1876). 

MANNS, Sir August (1825-1907), German 
musician, born in Prussia, in 1855 became 
musical director at the Crystal Palace, and in 
1883-1902 conducted the Handel Festivals. 
He was knighted in 1903. See study by H. S. 
Wyndham (1909). 

MANNY, Sir Walter de (d. 1372), English 
knight, bom in Hainault, followed Queen 
Philippa to England in 1327, and fought 
splendidly for Edward III by land and sea 
against the Scots, Flemings and French. He 
was knighted and made Lord de Manny, 
received large grants of land, founded the 
Charterhouse monastery, and died in London. 
MANNYNG, Robert. See Robert de Brxjnne. 
MANGEL I. See Emanuel I. 

MANGEL n. See Manuel II. 

MANRIQUE, Jorge, -ree'kay (1440-79), 
Spanish poet, born at Paredes de la Nava, is 
remembered for his fine elegy on his father’s 
death Coplas par la muerte de su padre. 
MANSARD, or MANSART, ma-sahr, (1) 
Francois (1598-1666), French architect, 
brought a simplified adaptation of the Bar- 
oque style into use in France, designed Ste 
Marie de la Visitation (1632) and other Paris 
churches, the Chateau de Blois, Chateau de 
Maisons-Lafitte, &c., and made fashionable 
the high pitched type of roof which bears his 
name. See studies by Sir R. Blomfield (1935) 
and A. Blunt (1941). 

(2) Jules Hardouin (1645^708), French 
architect, great nephew of (1), bom in Paris, 
became chief architect to Louis XIV and 
designed part of the palace of Versailles, 
including the Grand Trianon. 

MANSBRIDGE, Albert (1878-1952), C.H. 
(1931), English educationist, bora at Glouces- 
ter, founded the Workers’ Educational 
Association (1903). See his Trodden Road 
(1940). 

MANSEL, Henry Longueville (1820-71), 
English philosopher, Dean of St Paul’s, was 
bora at Cosgrove rectory, Northamptonshire. 
Educated at Merchant Taylors’ and St 
John’s College, Oxford, he became Waynfiete 
professor in 1 859, professor of Ecclesiastical 
History and canon of Christ Church in 1867, 
and Dean of St Paul’s in 1 869. The pupil and 
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part-editor_ of Hamilton (q.v.), he went 
beyond his master in emphasizing the 
relativity of knowledge— alleging that we 
have no positive conception of the attributes 
of God. His works include Prolegomena 
Logica (1851), Metaphysics (1860), The Limits 
of Religious Thought (Bampton Lectures, 
1858), The Philosophy of the Conditioned 
(1866) and The Gnostic Heresies (with Life, 
1874). See study by Matthews (1956). 

MANSFELD, Counts of, a noble German 
family (founded c. 1060), whose castle stood 
near the Harz Mountains, 14 miles NW. of 
Halle. 

(1) Count Peter Ernst I (1517-1604), 
afterwards prince, took part in Charles V’s 
expedition against Tunis, and w^as made 
governor of Luxembourg. He fought against 
the French, made a name as one of the most 
brilliant Spanish generals in the Low Count- 
ries, was sent by Alva to the assistance of the 
French king against the Protestants (1569), 
and acted as governor of the Spanish Low 
Countries. 

(2) Count Ernst (1580-1626), natural son 
of (1), was a soldier of fortune in the Thirty 
Years’ War. Refused his father’s possessions 
the promised reward for his brilliant services 
in Hungary and elsewhere, he went over to 
the Protestant princes. After defending 
the Count-Palatine Frederick for a time 
(1618-20), he was driven by the disaster of 
the Weissenberg to retreat to the Palatinate, 
from which he carried on for two years a 
predatory war on the imperialists, defeating 
Tilly in 1622. He afterwards took service 
with the United Netherlands, beating the 
Spaniards at Fleurus (1622). At Richelieu’s 
solicitation he raised an army of 12,000 men 
(mostly in England), but in 1626 he was 
crushed by Wallenstein at Dessau. Later, 
when marching to join Bethlen Gabor of 
Transylvania, he died near Sarajevo in 
Bosnia. 

MANSFIELD, Earls of ; 

(1) William Murray, 1st Earl (1705-93), 
British judge, bora at Perth, the fourth son of 
Viscount Stormont from Westminster passed 
to Christ Church, Oxford, graduating B.A. 
in 1727. Called to the bar, he soon acquired 
an extensive practice; was appointed 
solicitor-general in 1742; entered the House 
of Commons as member for Boroughbridge; 
was appointed attorney-general in 1754; 
and became chief-justice of the King’s Bench 
in 1756, a member of the cabinet, and Baron 
Mansfield. He was impartial as a judge, but 
his opinions were unpopular; Junius bitterly 
attacked him, and during the Gordon riots 
of 1780 his house was burned. Made Earl in 
1 776, he resigned office in 1 788. See Lives by 
Holliday (1797), Fifoot (1936). 

(2) David Murray, 2nd Ear! (1727-96), 
British statesman, held various diplomatic 
posts abroad, became a privy councillor in 
1763, a secretary of state in 1779-82, and 
president of the council in 1783 and 1794-96. 

MANSFIELD, Katherine, pen-name of 
Katherine Middleton Murry, n^e Beauchamp 
(1888-1923), English short-story writer, born 
in Wellin^on, New Zealand, in 1908, 
settled in Europe. She married John 
Middleton Murry (q.v.) in 1918, and died of 
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tuberculosis at the Gurdiev settlement at 
Fontainebleau. Her sensitive style, ’which 
owed much to Chehov, has had a powerful 
influence on subsequent writers in the same 
genre. Her chief works are; Bliss (1920), 
The Garden Tarty (1922) and Something 
Childish (1924). Other publications are her 
Journal (1927), Letters (1930), Collected Short 
Stories (1945) and Letters to John Middleton 
Murry (1951). See studies by A. Alpers 
(1954) and J, Middleton-Murry (1959). 
MANSON, (1) George (1850-76), Scottish 
water-colour painter, born in Edinburgh, in 
1866 became a wood-engraver with Messrs 
W. & R. Chambers. In 1871 he devoted 
himself wholly to painting. His pictures are 
mostly from humble life. See Memoir by 
J. M. Gray (1880). 

(2) Sir Patrick (1844-1922), Scottish doctor, 
known as ‘ Mosquito Manson ’ — from his 
pioneer work with Ross in malaria research — 
was born in Aberdeenshire, practised medi- 
cine in the East, became medical adviser to 
the Colonial Office, and helped to found the 
London School of Tropical Medicine. 
MANSTEIN, Fritz Erich von, man'shtin 
(1887- ), German general, became at the 

outset of World War II chief of staff to 
Rundstedt in the Polish campaign and later 
in France, where he was architect of Hitler’s 
Blitzkreig invasion plan. In 1941 he was 
given command of an army corps on the 
eastern front and though not trained in 
armoured warfare handled his panzers with 
great resource in the Crimea. Given the 
unenviable task of pulling the chestnuts out 
of the fire after the disaster of Stalingrad, he 
contrived with slender resources to extricate 
the right wing in sufficient strength to stage a 
successful counter-attack at Kharkov, though 
he failed to relieve the sixth army, beleaguered 
through Paulus’s blind obedience to Hitler’s 
imbecilic ‘ stand fast’ orders. After being 
captured in 1945 he was imprisoned as a war 
criminal but released in 1953. A strong 
advocate of fluid defence for preventing the 
enemy ^ from exploiting an advantage, he 
embodied his theories and an account of his 
military career in his Lost Victories (Eng. 
trans. 1959). 

MANSUR. See Almansur. 

MANTEGAZZA, Paolo, man-te~gadza (1831- 
1910), Italian physiologist, born at Monza, 
practised medicine in Argentina and at Milan, 
and became professor in 1860 of Pathology at 
Pavia, in 1870 of Anthropology at Florence. 
He wrote largely on the physiology of 
pleasure, pain and love, on spontaneous 
generation, and on physiognomy, as well as 
books of travel and novels. See Memoir by 
Raynaudi (Milan 1894). 

MANTEGNA, Andrea, man-tayn'ya (1431— 
1506), Italian painter, born in Vicenza in 
1431, was the favourite pupil and adopted 
son of Squarcione, the tailor-painter; a 
precocious genius, he set up a studio of his 
own when only seventeen. Having married 
a sister of the Bellinis and quarrelled with 
Squarcione, he was in 1460 induced by 
Lodovico Gonzaga, Duke of Mantua, to 
settle in his city. There he remained, with 
the exception of a visit to Rome (1488-90) to 
paint a series of frescoes (now destroyed) for 
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Pope Innocent VIII’s private chapel in 
Vatican, until his death. His greatest worK 
at Mantua were nine tempera pictures 
representing the Triumph of Caesar (1482-goT 
acquired by Charles I, and now at Hampton 
Court- Mantegna was also engraver archi- 
tect, sculptor and poet. He did not ’aim 'iV' 
grace and beauty in his pictures— some 
them are ugly; but his technical excellences 
greatly influenced Italian art. See books hv 
Julia Cartwright (1881), Maud Cruttw^b 
(1901), Kristeller (trans. Armstrong 
W^G.^ Constable (1937) and E. Tietzfcconrat 

MANTELL, Gideon Algernon (1790-18521 
English palaeontologist, born at Lewes 
practised as a doctor there and at Brighton 
Clapham and London, wrote popular books’ 
and did important work on Wealden fossik ’ 
MANTEUFFEL, Edwin Hans Karl SL 
von, man'toy-fel (1809-85), Russian field- 
marshal, born at Dresden of old Pomeranian 
family, was colonel of the Prussian guards bv 
1854. As commander of the Prussian trooos 
in Sleswick he began the war with Austria in 
1866, helped to reduce the Hanoverians to 
capitulation, and defeated the Bavarians in 
four battles. In 1 870-71 he first commanded 
the army of the north, then in command of 
the army of the south drove Bourbaki and 
80,000 men into Switzerland. As viceroy of 
Alsace-Lorraine (from 1879) he was verv 
unpopular. Sec Life by Keck (1889). 
MANUCCI, A. See Aldus Manutius. 
MANUEL, name of two Byzantine emperors’ 

Manuel I, Comnenus (c. 1120-80), son 
of John ll, during his reign (1143-80) 
attempted to restore the fortunes of the East 
Roman Empire, and was successful against 
the Turks until his defeat at Myriokephalon 
in 1176, which invalidated all his earlier 
successes and marked the beginning of the 
downfall of the empire. 

Manuel H, Palaeologus (1350-1423), son of 
Johannes V, for much of his reign, which 
extended from 1391 to 1423, was besieged 
in Constantinople by the Turks. At one 
point he was relieved by Tamur the Tartar 
advancing into Asia Minor, but, being a 
scholar rather than a statesman, he failed to 
profit from this diversion and was over- 
whelmed. 

MANUEL, man'yoo-ek kings of Portugal: 

Manuel I, more often known as Emanue 
(q.v.). 

Manuel H, also Manoel (1889-1932), king 
of Portugal, born at Lisbon, on the assas- 
sination of his father King Carlos I and the 
Crown Prince Luis on February 1, 1908, 
became king, but was forced to abdicate at 
the revolution of October 3,1910. He settled 
in England at Fulwell Park, Twickenham, 
where he died. 

MANUEL, (1) Nikolaus, called Deutsch (1484- 
1530), Swiss poet, painter and reformer, was 
born and died at Bern. Beginning as a 
painter of stained glass, he changed over to 
orthodox media and produced biblical and 
mythological pictures in the Renaissance 
style, often showing the influence of Baldung 
in his tendency toward the macabre. He held 
several government offices, was a member of 
the Great Council, and wrote satirical verse, 
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See works by Schaffroth (1885), Handeke 
(1889) and Mandach and Kdgler (1940). His 
son, Hans Rudolf (1525-71), was also a 
painter. 

(2) Peter (1931-58), Scottish criminal, 
perpetrator of at least eight of the most 
callous murders in the history of crime. 
Between September 1956 and January 1958, 
in addition to committing a number of 
burglaries, he broke into the house of a 
Mr William Watt in Rutherglen and shot the 
three occupants dead, strangled and robbed 
seventeen-year-old Isabelle Cooke at Mount 
Vernon, robbed the house at Uddingston of 
a family named Smart, all three members of 
which he killed, and he shot dead a Newcastle 
taxi-driver. He was also accused of battering 
to death with an iron bar Ann Kneilands at 
East Kilbride, but was acquitted through 
lack of evidence. His trial at Glasgow high 
court was one of the most sensational in legal 
history. Having already on a former occasion 
conducted his own defence against a charge 
of indecent assault with a self-confident 
grandiloquence which deceived the jury and 
poisoned the character of his victim, he 
clearly considered himself more than a match 
for the conventional forces of law and order, 
and he arrogantly dismissed the eminent 
counsel appearing on his behalf. Conducting 
his own case with considerable skill and 
aplomb, he brought in a special defence plea 
giving aUbis and attributing the Rutherglen 
murders to William Watt, who had already 
suffered 67 days of wrongful imprisonment as 
a suspect. Perhaps too contemptuous of the 
opposition, he overreached himself, was 
found guilty of seven of the murders, and 
was hanged, June 19, 1958. The Newcastle 
shooting was later officially attributed to him 
by an inquest jury. See J. G. Wilson, The 
Trial of Peter Manuel (1959). 

MANUZIO. See Aldus Manutius. 

MANZONI, Alessandro (1785-1873), Italian 
novelist and poet, was nobly born at Milan. 

He published his first poems in 1806, married 
happily in 1810, and spent the next few years 
in writing sacred lyrics and a treatise on the 
religious basis of morality. But the work 
which gave Manzoni European fame is his 
historical novel, I Promessi Sposi, a Milanese 
story of the 17th century (1825-27), the most 
notable novel in Italian literature. Spite of 
his Catholic devoutness, he was a strong 
advocate for a united Italy. His last years 
were darkened by the frequent shadow of 
death within his household. He himself died 
at Milan, leaving the memory of a great 
writer and singularly noble man. See 
Hoepli*s edition of his complete works, 
including his letters (Milan 1913), and books 
on him by De Gubernatis (1879), Graf 
(1898), De Sanctis (1922), B. Reynolds (1950) 
and A. Colquhoun (1954). 

MAO TSE-TUNG, mow'dze-doong' (1893- 
), Chinese Communist leader, first 
chairman (1949) of the People’s Republic of 
China, was born in Hunan, the son of a 
peasant farmer. Educated at Changsha, he 
went in 1918 to the university of Peking, 
where as a library assistant he studied the 
works of Marx and others and helped to 
found the Chinese Communist party. 
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Thereafter he set up a Chinese Soviet Repub- 
lic in S.E. China, defying the attacks of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s forces until 1934, when he 
and his followers were obliged to uproot 
themselves and undertake an arduous and 
circuitous ‘ long march ’ to N.W. China. 
From his headquarters in Yenan he resisted 
the Japanese, and on their collapse issued 
forth to shatter the Nationalist regime of 
Chiang Kai-shek and proclaim the People’s 
Republic of China in Peking in September 
1949. He resigned the chairmanship of the 
republic in January 1959, but continued as 
chairman of the party Politburo. The 
communism of Mao Tse-tung, with its 
emphasis on the peasants, though allied with 
that of Russia, is neither modelled on it nor 
dominated by it: it is set forth in his New 
Democracy (1940). Other writings include 
On a Prolonged Pf'^ar and The New Stage. 
See Life by R. Payne (1951), and study by 
Schwartz (1951). 

MAO-TUN, pseud, of Shen Yen-ping (1896- 
), Chinese author, born in Chekiang 
province, became a leading literary figure in 
Peking, where he was a founder member of 
the Literary Research Society. His military 
experiences in Chiang Kai-shek’s Northern 
Expedition of 1926 provide colour for his 
trilogy most famous of his longer works, 
comprising the novels Huan-mieh (1927), 
Tung-yao (1927) and Chui-chHn (1928). In 
Britain he is better known for his short stories, 
several of which have appeared in translation. 

MAP, orMapes, Walter (c. 1137-1209), Welsh 
poet and ecclesiastic, was born, of Welsh 
family, apparently in Herefordshire, studied 
at Paris, became a clerk of the royal house- 
hold, went on a mission to Rome, and became 
canon of St Paul’s and archdeacon o f Oxford, 
He was certainly the author of the De Nugis 
Curialium (ed. by M. R. James, 1915), a kind 
of note-book of the court-gossip and events 
of the day; probably reduced the Arthurian 
romances to their existing shape; and may 
have written some part of the Latin poems 
(see Wright’s edition, 1841), in connection 
with which his name is best knovm. The 
Confessio Goliae is also attributed to him. 
See studies by J. Foster (1913) and A. 
Pauphilet (Paris 1921). 

MAR, John Erskine, 6th or 11th Earl of (1675- 
1732), Scottish Jacobite, born at Alloa, 
began life as a Whig, and by his frequent 
change of sides earned the nickname of 
‘ Bobbing Joan He headed the Jacobite 
rebellion of 1715, was defeated at Sheriffmuir, 
and died in exile at Aix-la-Chapelle. See his 
Legacy, with introduction by the Hon. Stuart 
Erskine, published by the Scottish History 
Society in 1896. See the Earl of Crawford’s 
Earldom of Mar in Sunshine and Shade (1882), 
and study by W. D. Simpson (1949). 

MARAIS, Marin, ma-ray (1656-1728), French 
composer and viol player, was bom and 
died in Paris. As a boy he was in the Sainte 
Chapelle choir, later becoming a bass violist 
in the Royal Band and in the orchestra of 
the Opera, of which he later became joint 
conductor. A pupil of Lully, he wrote 
several operas, the most famous of which 
was Alcyone (1705), but his posthumous and 
ever-increasing reputation is based on his 
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music for the viol. Four of his nineteen MARCANTONIO, or in full Marcantonio 
children became musicians. Raimondi (c. 1488-1534), Italian engraver 

MARAT, Jean Paul, ma-ra (1743-93), French bom at Bologna, was at first a goldsmith* 
revolutionary politician, was born at At Rome, where he worked from 1510 he 
Boudry near Neuchatel. He studied medicine was chiefly engaged in engraving Raphael’s 
at Bordeaux, next went to Paris, Holland and works; and he is reckoned the best amongst 
London, and practised there with success, the engravers of the great painter. The 
In 1775 he paid a visit to Edinburgh, and was capture of Rome by the Constable Bourbon 
made M.D. of St Andrews; and in June he in 1527 drove him back to Bologna, where he 
was made brevet-physician to his guards by seems to have died. Sec A. M. Hind’s 
the Comte d’Artois, afterwards Charles X — monograph (1912). 


an office which he held till 1786. Meantime 
he continued work in optics and electricity, 
and wrote several scientific works. But now 
revolution was in the air, and Marat, flinging 
himself into the war of pamphlets, established 
his infamous paper, VAmi du peuple. 
Throughout he fought ever for his own hand, 
denouncing all and sundry. His virulence 
provoked the most vehement hatred; but it 
made him the darling of the scum of Paris, 
and placed great power in his hands. Twice 
at least he had to flee to London, and once 
he was forced to hide in the sewers of Paris. 
His misadventures increased his hatred of 
constituted authority, and on his head rests in 
great measure the guilt of the infamous 
September massacres. He was elected to the 
Convention as one of the deputies for Paris, 
but was one of the least influential and most 
unpopular men in the House. After the 
king’s death his last energies were spent in a 
mortal struggle with the Girondins. But he 
was dying fast of a disease contracted in the 
sewers, and could only write silting in his 


MARCEAU, Francois Severin Desgravier*; 
mar-sd (1769-96), French general, born at 
Chartres, helped in 1792 to defend Verdun 
with a body of volunteers, and for his services 
with the republican army in La Vendee was 
made general of division. He commanded 
the right wing at Fleurus, and in 1796 the 
first division of Jourdan’s army, investina 
Mainz, Mannheim and Coblenz. But whilst 
covering the French retreat at Altenkirchen 
he was shot, September 19, and died of his 
wound. His body was brought to the 
Pantheon in 1889. See Lives by Maze 
Parfait, T. G. Johnson (1896), Chuquet’s 
Quatre Gdn^raux de la Rdvoliition (1911-12) 
and study by G. Lccomtc (Paris 1929). 

MARCEL, Gabriel (1889- ), French 

Christian existentialist philosopher and 
author, born in Paris, lectured and taught 
from 1912, served in the Red Cross during 
the first World War, and in his Journal 
metaphysiqiie (1927; trans. 1947) and in the 
essay ‘ Existence and Objectivity ’ (appended 
1952) struggled to break from idealism to a 


bath. There his destiny reached him through 
the loiife of Charlotte Corday (q.v.), on the 
evening of July 13, 1793. Flis body was 
committed to the Pantheon with the greatest 
public honours, to be cast out fifteen months 
later amid popular execration. Sec Ch. 
Simond’s Autobiographie de Marat (1909); 


closer understanding of actual ‘ existence 
Even the empiricist explanation of the 
universe through sensations is to obscure 
actual existence by treating one’s own body 
as a " third person Philosophical reflection 
should not abstract but get as close as 
possible to actual existence. Even God’s 


his Correspondance, ed. by Vellay (1908); 
Bax’s Marat (1900), Phipson’s (1924); Lives 
by Chevremont (1881), Cabanes (1890, 1911), 
L. Gottschalk (N.Y. 1927) and J. Shearing’s 
Angel of the Assassination (1935). 

MARATTI, Carlo (1625-1713), Italian painter, 
was born at Camerano, a leader of the nth- 
century Baroque school. His chief works are 
in Rome, but the British Royal Collection 


existence cannot be arrived at intellectually 
but is bound up with our own ontological 
nature. Etre et Avoir (1935), ‘Being and 
Having’ (trans. 1950), The Philosophy of 
Existence (trans. 1948), in which he criticizes 
the more undisciplined ethics of Sartre’s 
existentialism and Le Mystdre de Vetre (1951), 
his GilTord Lectures at Aberdeen (1949-50) 
take his existentialism further. In 1929 he 


contains a number of his drawings. became a Roman Catholic. See also his 


MARBECK, orMerbecke, John (d. c. 1585), 
English musician and theologian, organist of 
St George’s Chapel, Windsor, was con- 
demned to the stake in 1544 as a Reformer, 
but pardoned by Bishop Gardiner. In 1550 
he published his famous Poke of Common 
Praier Noted, an adaptation of the plain 
chant to the first Prayer-book of Edward VI. 
He prepared the earliest concordance to the 
whole English Bible, and wrote several 
theological works. 

MARC, Franz (1880-1916), German artist, 
born at Munich, studied at Munich and in 
Italy and France; with Kandinsky he foun- 
ded the Blaue Reiter expressionist group in 
Munich in 1911. Most of his paintings 
were of animals (e.g. the famous Tower of the 
Blue Horses) portrayed in forceful colours, 
with a well-defined pictorial rhythm. He 
was killed at Verdun. See the monograph 
by A. J. Schardt (1936). 


plays, Un Homme de Dieu (1929), Le Chemin 
de Crete (1936), La Soif (1938), Croissez et 
multipliez (1955), &c. Ho was awarded the 
Grand Prix dc FAcademie fran^aise (1948). 
See also studies by E. Gilson (1947), G. 
Fessard’s preface to La Soif (1938) and H. J. 
Blackham, Six Existentialist Thinkers (1952). 

MARCELLO, Benedetto (1686-1739), Italian 
composer, was a judge of the Venetian 
republic, and a member of the Council of 
Forty, and afterwards held offices at Pola and 
Brescia. As a composer he is remembered 
for his Estro poetico armonico (1724-27) an 
8-voIume collection of sellings for 50 of the 
Psalms of David, for his oratorio Le Quattro 
Stagioni (1731), and for his keyboard and 
instrumental sonatas. He wrote the satirical 
II Teatro alia moda (1720). See Lives by 
Busi (1884) and D’Angeli (Milan 1940). His 
brother Alessandro (c. 1684-c. 1750), philo- 
sopher and mathematician as well as com- 
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poser, published a number of cantatas, 
sonatas and concertos under the pseudonym 
‘ Eterico StinfaUco 

MARCELLUS, (1) the name of two popes, 
the first martyred in 310; the second as 
Cardinal Marcello Cervini presided over the 
Council of Trent, was elected pope in 1555, 
but survived his elevation only three weeks. 
See study by G. B. Manucci (Siena 1921). 

(2) M. Claudius (c. 268 b.c.-208 b.c.), 
Roman general, who, in his first consulship 
(222 B.c.) defeated the Insubrian Gauls, 
and slew their king, Britomartus or Virido- 
marus, whose spoils he dedicated as spolia 
opima — the third and last time in Roman 
history. In the second Punic war he checked 
Hannibal at Nola (216). Again consul in 
214, he conducted the siege of Syracuse, 
which yielded only in 212. In his fifth 
consulship, 208, he fell in a skirmish against 
Hannibal. 

MARCH, mark, (1) Auzias (1397-1459), 
Catalan poet, born in Valencia, was pioneer 
of the trend away from the lyricism of the 
troubadours towards a more metaphysical 
approach. Influenced by Italian models, he 
wrote chiefly on the themes of love and death. 
See study by Pages (Paris 1912). 

(2) Francis Andrew, LL.D. (1825-1911), 
American philologist, born at Miilbury, 
Mass., graduated at Amherst 1845, and 
became known for his historical researches 
in English grammar. See book by R. N. 
Hart (Easton, Pa. 1907). 

MARCHAND, Jean Baptiste, mar-shd (1863— 
1934), French soldier, joined the army at 
twenty, explored the White Nile, and caused a 
Franco-British crisis by hoisting the tricolor 
at Fashoda in 1898. As a general he distin- 
guished himself in the first World War. See 
Life by J. Deiebecque (Paris 1936). 
MARCHMONT. See Hume (6). 

MARCXON (c. 100-c. 165), early Christian 
heretic, a wealthy shipowner of Sinope in 
Pontus, about 140 repaired to Rome, and 
founded the semi-Gnostic Marcionites (144). 
See studies by A. Hamack (Leipzig 1924), 

E. S. Blackman (1948). 

MARCONI, Guglielmo, Marchese (1874- 
1937), Italian inventor, was born at Bologna 
in 1874, his mother being Irish. He success- 
fully experimented with wireless telegraphy 
in Italy and England and succeeded in 
sending signals across the Atlantic in 1901. 
He was awarded the Nobel prize in 1909 and 
took some part in Italian foreign affairs. 
See Lives by O, E. Dunlap (N.Y. 1937), 

S. Epstein and B. Williams (N.Y, 1943). 
MARCO POLO. See Polo. 

MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS (I2I- 
ISO). See Aurelius. 

MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS (176- 
217). See C aracalla. 

MARE, De La. See De La Mare. 
MARENZIO, Luca (1560-99), Italian com- 
poser, born at Coccagiio near Brescia, court 
musician to Sigismund III of Poland, was a 
prolific writer of madrigals. 

MAREY, Etienne Jules (1830-1903), French 
physiologist, born at Beaune, pioneered 
scientific cinematography with his studies 
(1887-1900) of animal movement. In the 
course of his researches he invented a number 
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of improvements in camera design and 
succeeded in reducing exposure time to the 
region of 1/25,000 of a second for the purpose 
of photographing the fiight of insects. 

MARGARET, Saint (c. 1045-93), Scottish 
queen, born in Hungary, later came to 
England, but after the Norman Conquest 
with her mother, sister and her boy 
brother, Edgar the Atheling (q.v.), she fled 
from Northumberland to Scotland. Young, 
lovely, learned and pious, she won the heart 
of the rude Scottish king, Malcolm Canmore 
(q.v.), who next year wedded her at Dun- 
fermline. She did much to civilize the 
northern realm, and still more to assimilate 
the old Celtic Church to the rest of Christen- 
dom. She built, too, a stately church at 
Dunfermline, and re-founded Iona. Inno- 
cent IV canonized her in 1251. See the Latin 
Life ascribed to her confessor Turgot (trans. 
by Forbes-Leith, 3rd ed. 1896), Samuel 
Cowan’s The Princess Margaret (1911), Lucy 
Menzies’s St Margaret (1925), and life by 
A. Headers on-How^at (1948). 

IMARGARET (1353-1412), queen of Den- 
mark, Norway and Sw^eden, was the daughter 
of Waldemar IV of Denmark, and wife of 
Haakon VI of Norway and on the death of 
her father without male heirs in 1375, the 
Danish nobles offered her the crowm in trust 
for her infant son Olaf (who died 1387). By 
Haakon’s death in 1380 Margaret became 
ruler of Norway; and in 1388 the Swedish 
nobles, disgusted with their king, Albert of 
Mecklenburg, offered her his crown, where- 
upon she invaded Sweden, and took Albert 
prisoner. She got her grand-nephew Eric 
of Pomerania crowned king of the three 
Scandinavian kingdoms (1396), the power 
remaining in her own hands. In 1397 the 
Union of Caimar stipulated that the three 
kingdoms should remain for ever under one 
king, each retaining its laws. See Life by 
M. HiU (1899). 

MARGARET OF ANJOU (1429-82), Queen 
of England, daughter of Rene of Anjou, in 
1445 was married to Henry VI (q.v.) of 
England. Owing to his weak intellect she 
was the virtual sovereign; and the war of 
1449, in which Normandy w^as lost, was laid 
by the English to her charge. In the Wars of 
the Roses, Margaret, after a brave struggle of 
nearly twenty years, was finally defeated at 
Tewkesbury (147 1), and lay in the Tower four 
years, till ransomed by Louis XI. She then 
retired to France, and died at the castle of 
Dampierre near Saumur. See Lives by Mrs 
Hookham (1872) and J, J. Bagley (1948). 

MARGARET OF AUSTRIA (1480-1530), 
regent of the Netherlands, daughter of 
Maximilian I, she married first the Infante 
Juan, then Philibert II of Savoy. From 1507 
she proved a wise regent of the Netherlands. 
See works by C. Hare (1907), Treniayne 
(1908), M. Bnicher (LiUe 1927), H. Carton 
de Wiart (Paris 1935). 

MARGARET OF NAVARRE (1492-1549), 
Queen of Navarre, in her youth known as 
Marguerite d’Angoultoe, was the sister 
of Francis I of France. In 1509 she was 
married to the Duke of Alen 9 on, who died in 
1525; and in 1527 to Henri d’Albret, titular 
king of Navarre, to whom she bore Jeanne 
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d’Albret, mother of the great Henry IV. She 
encouraged agriculture, the arts and learning, 
and sheltered religious reformers like Marot. 
Her writings include Letters (ed. by Genin, 
1843), poems entitled Les Marguerites de la 
marguerite des princesses (1547; ed. by 
Frank, 1873), and especially the famous 
Heptamdron (1558; ed. by Leroux de Lincy, 

5 vols. 1855; trans., with critical essay by 
Saintsbury, 1894) and modelled on Boccaccio. 
In 1895 were discovered two dramas, letters, 
dialogues, and Le Navire and Les Prisonsy 
written in the last four years of her life, many 
of them in mental anguish {Les Dernieres 
poesiesy ed. by A. Lefranc, 1896). See the 
scholarly study by Pierre Jourda (Paris 1931); 
also T/ie Pearl of PrincesseSy by Williams 
(1916), and works by S. Putnam (1936), 

L. Febvre (1944) and longh (1954). 
MARGARET OF PARMA (1522-86), regent 

of the Netherlands, natural daughter of 
Charles V, married in 1536 Alessandro de’ 
Medici, and in 1538 Ottavio Farnese, Duke 
of Parma and Piacenza, to whom she bore 
Alessandro Farnese. From 1559 to 1567 she 
was regent of the Netherlands, manly, 
masterful, able, a staunch Catholic. Her 
correspondence with Philip II has been edited 
by Reiflenburg (1842) and Gaciiard (1867- 
1881). See Life by F. Rachfal (Monaco 
1898). 

MARGARET OF SCOTLAND (1424-44), 
Queen of France, a poetess, and the eldest 
daughter of James I, in 1436 married at Tours 
the Dauphin Louis (Louis XI), who hated and 
neglected her. See Jusserand’s English Essays 
(1895), and a study by Barbe (1917). 
MARGARET OF VALOIS (1553-1615), 
Queen of Navarre, daughter of Henry II and 
Catharine de’ Medici, in 1572 became the 
first wife of Henry IV (q.v.) of France — a 
childless marriage, dissolved in 1599. See 
her Mimoires (trans. by Violet Fane, 1892) 
and Lives by Saint-Poncy (1887), J. H. 
Mariejol (Paris 1928; Eng. trans. 1930) and 

M. Donnay (Paris 1946). 

MARGARET ROSE, Princess (1930- ), 

only sister of Queen Elizabeth II, was born at 
Glamis Castle, Scotland, on August 21, 1930, 
the second daughter of King George VI and 
Queen Elizabeth and the first scion of the 
Royal House in the direct line of succession 
to be born in Scotland for more than three 
centuries. Her royal duties included tours 
to South Africa (with her parents and sister 
in 1947), to Rhodesia (1953), to the West 
Indies (1955), and to Canada (1958). A girl 
of great beauty and charm, her name was 
romantically linked in the newspapers with 
hypothetical suitors. As she approached her 
twenty-fifth birthday there were rumours 
of her possible marriage to Group-Captain 
Peter Townsend, a former royal equerry-of- 
lionour, whose previous marriage had been 
dissolved. In October 1955 she formally 
renounced marriage with him. In April 1958, 
as the representative of Queen Elizabeth, she 
officially inaugurated the fiirst Parliament of 
the West Indian Federation. In May 1960 
she married Anthony Armstrong- Jones (1930- 
), a royal photographer. 

MARGARET TUDOR (1489-1541), Queen of 
Scotland, the eldest daughter of Flenry VII, 


in 1503 married James IV (q.v.) of Scotland 
in 1514 Archibald Douglas, Earl of Angus’ 
and, having divorced him, in 1527 Henry 
Stewart, Lord Methven. She spent most of 
her life in a series of political intrigiies. See 
vol. iv of Mrs Green’ s Princesses of EmlanH 
and Life by M. Glenne (1952). ’ 

MARGGRAF, Andreas Sigismund (1709-82) 
German chemist, studied at Berlin, Stras- 
bourg, Halle and Freiberg. In 1747 he 
discovered the sugar in sugar-beet and so 
prepared the way for the sugar-beet industry 
MARGUERITE D’ANGOULEmE. See 

Margaret of Navarre. 


MARGUERITTE, Paul (1860-1918), and his 
brother Victor (1866-1942), born in Algeria 
wrote in collaboration or separately novels’ 
histories, &c., many dealing with the Franco- 
Gcrman war period, as the series line flpoque 
(1898-1904). See works by E. Pilon (Paris 
1905), J. Guiree (Paris 1927, 1929). 

MARHEINEKE, Philipp Konrad, ?nahr~h'i'ne- 
ke (1780-1846), German Protestant theolo- 
gian, born at Hildesheim, was professor 
of Theology at Berlin (1811-46) and 
represented orthodox Hegelianism. He 
wrote on dogmatics, Christian ethics, and the 
Reformation. See study by A. Weber 
(Strasbourg 1857). 

MARIA CHRISTINA (1806-78), Queen of 
Spain, the daughter of Francis I, king of 
the Two Sicilies, and fourth wife of Ferdinand 
VII of Spain, was left by Ferdinand at his 
death regent for their daughter Isabella II. 
A Carlist war broke out, and in 1836 she was 
forced to grant a constitution; in 1840 was 
driven to France, whence she returned in 1843, 
Her share in the schemes of Louis-Philippe 
as to the marriage of her daughters in 1846, 
and her reactionary policy, made her un- 
popular. In 1854 a revolution again drove 
her to France, where, except in 1864-68 
(when she was in Spain), she afterwards lived. 
See E. B. D’Auvergne’s A Queen at Bay 
(1910). 

MARIA THERESA (1717-80), empress, 
daughter of the Emperor Charles VI, was 
born at Vienna, May 13, 1717. By the 
‘ Pragmatic Sanction % for which the principal 
European powers became sureties, her father 
appointed her heir to his hereditary thrones. 
In 1736 she married Francis of Lorraine, 
afterwards Grand-duke of Tuscany; and at 
her father’s death in 1740 she became queen 
of Hungary and of Bohemia, and archduchess 
of Austria. At her accession the chief 
European powers put forward claims to her 
dominions. The young queen was saved by 
the chivalrous fidelity of the Hungarians, 
supported by Britain. The war of the 
Austrian succession (1741-48) was terminated 
by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. She lost 
Silesia to Prussia, and some lands in Italy, but 
her rights were admitted and her husband 
was recognized as emperor. Maria Theresa 
instituted financial reforms, fostered agri- 
culture, manufactures and commerce, and 
nearly doubled the national revenues, while 
decreasing taxation. Marshal Daun reorgan- 
ized her armies ; Kaunitz (q.v.) took charge of 
foreign affairs. But the loss of Silesia rankled 
in her mind; and, with France as an ally, she 
renewed the contest with the Prussian king. 
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But the issue of the Seven Years' War (1756- 
1763) was to confirm Frederick in the pos- 
session of Silesia. After the peace she carried 
out a series of reforms ; her son Joseph, after 
the death of her husband (1765), being 
associated with her in the government. She 
joined with Russia and Prussia in the first 
partition of Poland (1772), securing Galicia 
and Lodomeria; while from "the Porte 
she obtained Bukovina (1777), and from 
Bavaria several districts. She died November 
29, 1780. A woman of majestic figure and 
an undaunted spirit, she combined feminine 
tact with masculine energy; and not merely 
won the affection and even enthusiastic 
admiration of her subjects, but raised Austria 
from a wretched condition to a position of 
assured power. Although a zealous Roman 
Catholic, she sought to correct some of the 
worst abuses in the church. Of her ten 
surviving children, the eldest son, Joseph II, 
succeeded her; Leopold, Grand-duke of 
Tuscany, succeeded him as Leopold II; 
Ferdinand became Duke of Modena; and 
Marie Antoinette was married to Louis XVI 
of France. See Lives by Arneth (Vienna, 

10 vols. 1863-79), J. F. Bright (1910), Mary 
M. Moffat (1911), C. L. Morris (1938); 
Frederick the Great and Maria Theresa, by the 
Due de Broglie (trans. 1883); study by G. P. 
Gooch (1951); and other works cited under 
Frederick 11. 

MARIANA, Juan de (1536-1624), Spanish 
historian, born at Talavera, taught in Jesuit 
colleges in Rome, Sicily and Paris. His last 
years of ill-health he spent in literary labour 
at Toledo. His invaluable Historiae de Rebus 
Hispaniae (1592) he afterwards continued 
down to the accession of Charles V, in 1605; 
and his own Spanish translation (1601-09) is 
a classic. His Tractatus VJI Theologici et 
Historici (1609) roused the suspicion of the 
Inquisition. But his most celebrated work 
is the De Rege et Regis Institutione (1599), 
which answers afibrmatively the question 
whether it be lawful to overthrow a tyrant, 
even if he is a lawful king. See study by 
J. Laures (N.Y. 1928). 

MARIANUS SCOTUS, (1) (c. 1028-83), Irish 
chronicler, was a Benedictine monk at 
Cologne 1052-58 and then a recluse at Fulda 
and at Mainz. His Chronicon Universale, 
from the creation to 1082, was printed in 
1559, 1601 and 1706, but first correctly by 
Waitzin Monumenta Germaniae. — (2) (-1088). 
Irish abbot and calligrapher, came to Bam- 
berg in 1067, became a Benedictine, was 
founder and abbot of the monastery of St 
Peter’s at Ratisbon, and died about 1088, 

He was a great calligraphist, copied the whole 
Bible repeatedly, and left commentaries on 
Paul’s Epistles and on the Psalms. 

MARIE AMELIE (1782-1866), queen of 
Louis-Philippe (q.v.), born at Caserta, the 
daughter of Ferdinand IV of Naples, she 
married Louis-Philippe in 1809. After the 
Revolution of 1848 she lived with her 
husband at Claremont. See books by A. L. 
Baron Imbert de St Amand (1891-94). 

MARIE ANTOINETTE, Josephe Jeanne 
(1755-93), Queen of France, was bom 
November 2, 1755, the fourth daughter of 
Maria Theresa and the Emperor Francis I; 
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and was married to the Dauphin, afterwards 
Louis XVI, on May 16, 1770. Young and 
inexperienced, she aroused criticism by her 
extravagance and disregard for conventions, 
and on becoming queen (1774) she soon 
deepened the dishke of her subjects by her 
devotion to the interests of Austria, as well 
as by her opposition to all the measures 
devised by Turgot and Necker for relieving 
the financial distress of the country. The 
miseries of France became identified with her 
extravagance, and in the affair of the Diamond 
Necklace (1784-86) her guilt was taW for 
granted. She made herself a centre of 
opposition to all new ideas, and prompted 
the poor vacillating king into a retrograde 
policy to his own undoing. She was capable 
of strength rising to the heroic, and she 
possessed the power of inspiring enthusiasm. 
Amid the horrors of the march of women on 
Versailles (1789) she alone maintained her 
courage. But to the last she failed to under- 
stand the troublous times; and the indecision 
of Louis and his dread of civil war hampered 
her plans. She had an instinctive abhorrence 
of the liberal nobles like Lafayette and 
Mirabeau, but was at length prevailed on to 
make terms with Mirabeau (July 1790). But 
she was too independent frankly to follow his 
advice, and his death in April 1791 removed 
the last hope of saving the monarchy. Less 
than three months later occurred the fatal 
flight to the frontier, intercepted at Varennes. 
The storming of the Tuileries and slaughter 
of the brave Swiss guards, the trial and 
execution of the king (January 21, 1793), 
quickly followed, and erelong she herself was 
sent to the Conciergerie like a common 
criminal (August 2, 1793). After eight weeks 
more of insult and brutality, the ‘Widows 
Capet’ was herself arraigned before the 
Revolutionary Tribunal. She bore herself 
with dignity and resignation. Her answers 
were short with the simplicity of truth. After 
two days and nights of questioning came the 
inevitable sentence, and on the same day, 
October 16, 1793, she died by the guillotine. 
See the Histories of the French Revolution, 
letters ed. by A. von Arneth and others 
(Paris 1865-91), Heidenstam (1913), Soder- 
hjohn (1934). Among many lives the 
following are some of the most recent: 
S. Zweig (1933), C. Kimstler (Eng. trans. 
1940), H. BeUoc (7th ed. 1951), F. W. Kenyon 
(1956), A. Castelot (Eng. trans. 1957). 

MARIE DE FRANCE (fi. c. 1160-90) , French 
poetess, was born in Normandy but spent 
much of her life in England, where she wrote 
her Lais sometime before 1167 and her 
Fables sometime after 1170. An early 
bluestocking, she translated into French the 
Tractatus de Furgatorio Sancti Patricii 
(c, 1190) and her works contain many 
classical allusions. The Lais, her most 
important work, dedicated to ‘ a noble king 
probably Henry II, comprise 14 romantic 
narratives in octosyllabic verse based on 
Celtic material, one being an isolated episode 
from the Tristan legend. A landmark in 
French literature, they influenced a number 
of later writers. See edition with introduction 
by Ewert (1944), and study by Hoepffner 
(Paris 1935). 
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MARIE DE^ MEDICI (1573-1642), daughter 
of Frauds 1, Grand-duke of Tuscany, was 
married to Henry IV of France in 1600, and 
gave birth to a son, afterwards Louis Xlll, in 
160L She was an obstinate and passionate 
woman, greatly under the influence ot 
favourites; and the murder of her husband 
(1610) did not greatly grieve her. She 
proved as worthless a regent (1610-17) as she 
had been a wife; and when (1617) young 
Louis Xlll assumed royal power the queen- 
mother was confined to her own house. She 
made her submission to her son in 1619. 
Failing to win over Richelieu, she tried to 
undermine his influence with the king, failed, 
was imprisoned, but escaped to Brussels m 
1631. Her last years were spent in utter 
destitution, and she is said to have died in a 
hayloft at Cologne. 

MARIE LOUISE (1791-1847), Empress of 
France, daughter of Francis I of Austria, 
was married to Napoleon in 1810 (after the 
divorce of Josephine), and in 1811 bore him 
a son, who was called King of Rome. On 
Napoleon’s abdication she returned to 
Austria, and was awarded the duchy of 
Parma. In 1822 she contracted a morganatic 
marriage with Count von Neipperg. See Mrs 
Cuthell’s An Imperial Victim (1911); works 
by Imbert de Saint-Amand (traos. 1886-91), 
Heifert (1873), F. Masson (1902), Gachot 
(1912), Billard (trans. 1910), Meneval (1911); 
her Correspondence (1887); the Memoires of 
Mme Durand (1885); Life by E. M. Oddie 
(1931). 

MARIE LOUISE, full name Francisca 
Josepha Louise Augusta Marie Helene 
Christina, Princess (1872-1956), grand- 
daughter of Queen Victoria, daughter of 
Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein and 
great-aunt of Queen Elizabeth 11. In 1891 
she married Prince Aribert of Anhalt, but the 
marriage was dissolved in 1900 by virtue of 
the family law of the House of Anhalt and the 
Princess returned to England, where she 
dedicated herself to social and charitable 
work. Her vivacious and kindly personality 
was revealed in her autobiography, 1 Remem- 
ber {\9 56). 

MARIETTE PASHA, Auguste Edouard (1821- 
1881), Egyptian explorer, was born at 
Boulogne, became French master at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon in 1839, and after graduating 
at Douai (1841) was appointed professor at 
Boulogne. In 1849 he entered the Louvre, 
and in 1850 was dispatched to Egypt, where 
he brought to light important monuments 
and inscriptions in Memphis, Sakkara and 
Gizeh. In 1858 he was appointed keeper of 
monuments to the Egyptian government, and 
excavated the Sphinx, the temples of Dendera 
and Edfu, and made many other discoveries. 
He wrote works on the temples at Dendera, 
Karnak, &c., and his Itlneraire de la haute 
£,gypte was translated by his brother {Monu- 
ments of Upper Egypt, 1 877). He was made 
a pasha in 1879. See his Oeuvres diverses 
(1904) with Life by Maspero. 

MARINETTI, Emilio Filippo Tommaso 
(1876-1944), Italian poet and writer, born in 
Alexandria, the founder of the Futurist 
movement, studied in Paris and Genoa, 
and published the original Futurist manifesto 


in Figaro in 1909. In his writings he glorified 
war, the machine age, speed and ‘ dynamism ’ 
and in 1919 he became a Fascist. His 
publications include Le Futurisme (1911) 
Teatro sintetico futuristo (1916) and Manifest] 
del Futurismo (4 vols. 1920). He condemned 
all traditional forms of literature and art, and 
his ideas were applied to painting by Boccioni 
Balia and others, particularly in the portrayal 
of forms in motion. See II Foeta Marinetti 
e il Futurismo by A. Viviani (Turin 1940) 

MARINI, Giambattista (1569-1625), an Italian 
poet who was born and died at Naples, was 
ducal secretary at Turin, and wrote his’ best 
work, the Adona (1622) at the court of France 
His florid hyperbole and overstrained 
imagery were copied by the Marinist school 

MARIO, Guiseppe (1810-83), Italian tenor* 
by birth Don Giovanni dc Candia and son of 
a general, born at Cagliari, achieved a long 
series of operatic triumphs in Paris, London, 
St Petersburg and America. His wife was 
the famous singer Giulia Grisi. After his 
retirement he lost his fortune through 
disastrous speculations. See Pearse and 
Hird’s Romance of a Great Singer (1910). 

MARIOTTE, Edmc (1620-84), French physi- 
cist, born in Burgundy, was prior of St 
Martin-sous-Beaune, and died at Paris. One 
of the earliest members of the Academy of 
Sciences, he wrote on percussion, air and its 
pressure, the movements of fluid bodies and 
of pendulums, colours, &c. What was for a 
long lime on the Continent called Mariotte’s 
Law was rather Boyle’s Law (as to pressure 
and volume of gases). 

MARIS, Dutch family of three brothers, all 
painters. (1) Jakob (1837-99), painter of 
landscape and genre, was born at The Hague, 
and studied there, at Antwerp, and 1866-71 
in Paris, coming under the influence of Diaz, 
Corot and Millet. (2) Matthijs (1839-1917) 
and (3) Willem (1843-1910), were also famous 
as painters. See D. C. Thomson, The 
Brothers Maris (‘ Studio ’, 1907). 

MARISCHAL. See Keith (4). 

MARITAIN, Jacques, ma-ree-ti (1882- ), 

French Catholic philosopher, was professor 
at the Institut catholique in Paris (1913-40) 
and subsequently at Toronto, and from 1948 
at Princeton. He early abandoned Bergson- 
ism for orthodox neo-thomism and was 
converted to Roman Catholicism. His most 
thorough-going philosophical work is Dis- 
tinguer pour unir, ou Les degris du savoir 
(1932, trans. 1938), He is best known 
outside France for his numerous writings on 
art, politics and history, including Creative 
Intuition in Art and Poetry (1953) and On the 
Philosophy of History (1957), See. He was 
French ambassador to the Holy See (1945- 
1948). See study by C. A. Fecher (1953). 

MARIUS, (1) Gaius (157-86 B.C.), Roman 
general, served at Numantia (134), and in 119 
was tribune. He served in Africa during the 
war against Jugurtha, and as consul ended it 
in 106. Meanwhile an immense horde of 
Cimbri and Teutons had burst into Gaul, 
and repeatedly defeated the Roman forces. 
Marius, consul for the second, third, fourth 
and fifth times (104-101), annihilated them 
after two years’ fighting in a terrible two days’ 
battle near Aix, in Provence, where 100,000 
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Teutons were slain; and turning to the 
Cimbri in north Italy, crushed them also near 
Vercellae (101). Marius was declared the 
saviour of the state, the third founder of 
Rome, and was made consul for the sixth 
time in 100. When Sulla as consul was 
entrusted with the conduct of the Mithridatic 
war, Marius, insanely jealous of his patrician 
rival, attempted to deprive him of the com- 
mand, and a civil war began (88). Marius 
was soon forced to flee, and after frightful 
hardships and hairbreadth escapes made his 
way to Africa. Here he remained until a 
rising of his friends took place under Cinna. 
He then hurried back to Italy, and, with Cinna 
marched against Rome, which had to yield. 
Marius was delirious in his revenge upon the 
aristocracy; 4000 slaves carried on the work 
of murder for five days and nights. Marius 
and Cinna were elected consuls for the 
year 86, but Marius died a fortnight after- 
wards. 

(2) (Ger. Mayr) , Simon (1570-1 624), German 
astronomer, a pupil of Tycho Brahe, in 1609 
claimed to have discovered the four satellites 
of Jupiter independently of Galileo- He 
named them lo, Europa, Ganymede and 
Callisto, but other astronomers would not 
follow his example and merely numbered 
them, as they did not recognize his claim to 
discovery. He was one of the earliest users 
of a telescope and the first to observe by this 
means the Andromeda nebula (1612). 

MARIVAUX, Pierre Carlet de Chamblain de, 
ma~ree‘Vd (1688-1763), born at Pans of a 
good Norman family, published UHomire 
travesti, a burlesque of the Iliads in 1716, and 
brought out his best comedy, Le Jeu de amour 
et du hasard in 1730. His famous romance. 
La Vie de Marianne (1731-41), he never 
concluded; it is marked by an affected 
‘ precious ’ style — ‘ Marivaudage His num- 

erous comedies are the work of a clever 
analyst rather than a dramatist. His other 
romances, Pharamond and Le Paysan 
parvenu, are greatly inferior to Marianne, 
See works by Fleury (1881), Deschamps 
(1897), Green (1928), McKee (1959). 

MARK, more fully, ‘John, whose surname 
was Mark’ (Acts, xii. 12, 25), is named by 
the oldest tradition as the author of the 
second canonical gospel. Mark accompanied 
Paul and Barnabas on their first missionary 
journey, but quitted them at Perga, was later 
reconciled with Paul, and, according to 
tradition, was the ‘ disciple and interpreter ’ 
of Peter in Rome. He is also said to have 
gone to Alexandria as preacher. In medieval 
art Mark is symbolized by the lion. 

MARK ANTONY. See Antonius. 

MARKHAM, (1) Mrs. See Penrose. 

(2) Sir Clements Robert (1830-1916), 
English geographer, born at Stillingfleet near 
York, educated at Westminster, was in the 
navy 1844-51, and served in the Franklin 
search. He explored (1852-54) Peru, 
introduced (1860) cinchona culture from 
South America into India, and was geog- 
rapher (1867-68) to the Abyssinian expedi- 
tion. He wrote travel-books and biographies, 
and edited the Geographical Magazine 1872- 
1878. He was made K.C.B. (1896). See 
Life (1917) by his brother Sir Albert H. 


Markham (1841-1918), well-known Arctic 
voyager. 

MAJRKIEVICZ, Constance Georgine, Coun- 
tess, mahr-kyay'vich (1868-1927), Irish 
nationalist, daughter of Sir Henry Gore- 
Booth of County Sligo, married Count 
Casimir Markievicz, fought in the Easter 
Rebellion (1916) and was sentenced to death 
but reprieved. Elected the first British 
woman M.P. in 1918, she did not take her 
seat, but was a member of the Daii from 
1923. See Life by S. O’Faoiain (1934). 

MARKOVA, Alicia, professional name of 
Lilian Alicia Marks, mar-kd'fa (1910- J, 
English pnma ballerina, born in London, 
after studying under Seraphine Astafieva, 
joined the Diaghiiev company in 1924, 
and appeared for the Sadlers Wells Ballet 
company from 1933 to 1935. There followed 
a period of partnership with Anton Dolin, 
after which she joined the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo and (1941-45) the Opera Ballet 
of New York Metropolitan Opera; then, 
after further collaboration with Dolin, she 
was from 1950 to 1952 prima ballerina of the 
Festival Ballet company. She was created 
C.B.E. in 1958. See biography by H. Fisher 
(1954). 

MARLBOROUGH, John Churchill, 1st Duke 
of (1650-1722), English general, was bom on 
June 24, the son of Sir Winston Churchill, 
an impoverished Devonshire Royalist. Y oung 
Churchill’s first post was as page to the 
Duke of Y ork. Handsome and attractive, the 
favour of the voluptuous Duchess of Cleve- 
land enriched him with a douceur of £5000, 
and secured him an ensigncy in the Gruards. 
Meritorious service in Tangier and with the 
British contingent under the Duke of 
Monmouth and Marshal Turenne in Holland, 
together with the influence of his cousin 
Arabella as York’s mistress, combined to 
bring Churchill promo tipn to colonel. Nor 
were his prospects anything but enhanced by 
his clandestine marriage, in 1677, to the 
beautiful termagant, Sarah Jennings. In 1 678 
his discreet handling of a confidential mission 
to William of Orange led to his ennoblement 
as Baron Churchill of Eyemouth in Scotland 
(1682). In 1685 he faithfully completed the 
task of quelling the rebellion raised by his old 
comrade-in-arms, Monmouth; his reward 
being an English barony. But with the 
landing of the Prince of Or^ge his lingering 
fealty to an obviously moribund cause was 
not proof against the call of ambition, and he 
hitched his waggon to the rising star of 
‘ Dutch Billy ’ . The value of Ifis defection 
was recognized by his elevation to the 
earldom of Marlborough. Yet by 1692, 
despite his brilliant service in William’s Irish 
campaign, the suspicion that he stUl kept a 
leg in the Jacobite camp brought him into 
temporary disfavour. It was not until the 
War of the Spanish Succession that the 
supreme command of the British forces was 
conferred on him by Queen Anne, with an 
annual stipend of £10,000. Marlborough's 
earlier activities were gravely hampered by 
the reluctance of the Dutch field deputies to 
commit ^eir troops to action. But as the 
British Army gained in strength the Duke 
could operate with greater impact and 
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freedom. His splendidly organized march 
to the Danube brought him the invaluable 
co-operation of Prince Eugene of Savoy, and 
led to the victory of Donauworth and the 
costly but unequivocal triumph of Blenheim. 
Made a prince of the Holy Roman Empire, 
additional honours v/ere showered upon the 
victor — the Garter, a dukedom, the master- 
generalship of the ordnance, and an estate 
and palatial residence at Woodstock; with 
Duchess Sarah flaunting it as groom of the 
stole, mistress of the robes, keeper of the 
privy purse, and the Queen's bosom friend. 
In the campaign of 1706 the military preten- 
sions of Louis XIV were sharply rebuffed at 
Ramillies; while in 1708 Venddme’s atternpt 
to recover Flanders led to his shattering 
defeat at Oudenarde and the surrender of 
Lille and Ghent. With superior man-power 
to call upon, the French recovered from their 
failure at Malplaquet of 1709; but in 1711 
the manoeuvre by which Marlborough 
forced Villars’ ‘ impregnable ’ ne plus ultra 
lines and went on to capture Bouchain, 
exhibited the hallmark of consummate 
generalship. But in England Harley and the 
Tories had been conspiring for a compromise 
peace — the Treaty of Utrecht, which sacrificed 
virtually all the objects for which the war had 
been fought— -and for Marlborough's public 
overthrow. In this design Harley was 
inadvertently aided by the folly with which 
Sarah still sought to domineer over a queen 
who, wearying of being hectored, had trans- 
ferred her favour to the Duchess’s cousin, the 
subtle intriguante Abigail Masham. Charges 
were preferred against the Duke of having 
illicitly received some £63,000 in regular 
payments from the Army’s bread contractors, 
and a deduction of per cent, from the pay 
of the foreign auxiliaries. Despite the fact 
that Marlborough proved conclusively that 
this was a perquisite regularly allowed to the 
commander-in-chief in Flanders to maintain 
his secret service fund, on December 31, 1711, 
the Duke was dismissed from all public 
employment. In appointing the Duke of 
Ormond as his successor, the Ministry 
proceeded to confirm him in the very per- 
quisites it had previously declared to be 
illegal. Publicly reviled in England, for a 
time Marlborough sojourned in honoured 
retirement abroad. With the accession of 
George I the Duke was restored to his 
honours; his advice being freely sought at 
the time of the Jacobite uprising of 1 7 1 5. He 
died on June 16, 1722; his obsequies in 
Westminster Abbey being attended by many 
loyal but humble veterans of his campaigns. 
Singularly sweet tempered and serene, 
Marlborough was a devoted husband and 
fond parent. His concern for the welfare of 
his troops was deep-rooted and unfailing; 
and having restored mobility to warfare, he 
exploited it with a skill amounting to genius. 
If, on occasion, he employed somewhat 
dubious means to secure his advancement, 
that was no more than the common practice 
of the times in which he lived. See Lives by 
Coxe (1819), Lord Wolseley (1894), Fortescue 

1932) , Belloc (1933) and W. S. Churchill 

1933) . Sarah Jennings, who was born in 
1660, survived till October 1744. See studies 


by S. J. Reid (1914), Dobree (1927), F. 
Chancellor (1932) and L. Kronenbereer 
(1958). ^ 

For 3rd Duke, see Sunderland (3). 

MARLOWE, Christopher (1564-93), the 
greatest of Shakespeare’s predecessors in 
English drama, was born, a shoemaker’s son, 
at Canterbury. From the King’s School 
there he was sent to Benct (now Corpus) 
College, Cambridge; proceeded B.A. in 1583; 
and commenced M.A. in 1587. His Tambur- 
laine the Great, in two parts, was first printed 
in 1590, and probably produced in 1587. In 
spite of its bombast and violence it is infinitely 
superior to any tragedy that had yet appeared 
on the English stage. Earlier dramatists had 
employed blank verse, but it had been stiff 
and ungainly, and Marlowe was the first to 
discover its strength and vari ety. The Tragical 
History of Dr Faustus was probably produced 
soon after Tamburlaine; the earliest edition 
is dated 1604. Faustus is rather a series of 
detached scenes than a finished drama ; some 
of these scenes are evidently not by Marlowe; 
but the nobler scenes arc marvellously 
impressive. The Jew of Malta, produced after 
1588 and first published in 1633, is a very 
unequa 1 play. The first two acts are con- 
ducted with masterly skill and vigour; but 
the last three are absurdly extravagant, 
degenerating into vulgar caricature. Edward 
11, produced about 1590, is the matures! of 
Marlowe’s plays. It has not the magnificent 
poetry that wc find in Faustus and in the first 
two acts o^The Jew of Malta, but it is planned 
and executed with more firmness and 
solidity. The various characters are skilfully 
discriminated, and the action is never allowed 
to flag. Many critics have preferred it to 
Shakespeare’s Richard IF, it is certainly no 
whit inferior. The Massacre at Paris, the 
weakest of Marlowe’s plays, has descended in 
a mutilated state. It was written after the 
assassination of Henry 111 of France (August 
2, 1589), and was probably one of the latest 
plays. The Tragedy of Dido (1594), left 
probably in a fragmentary state by Marlowe 
and finished by Nash, is of slight value. 
Marlowe had doubtless a hand in the three 
parts of Henry VI, and probably in Titus 
Andronicus, A wild, shapeless tragedy, Lusfs 
Dominion (1657), may have been adapted 
from one of Marlowe’s lost plays. The 
unfinished poem, Hero and Leander, com- 
posed in heroic couplets of consummate 
beauty, was first published in 1598; a 
second edition, with Chapman’s continuation, 
followed the same year. Shakespeare quoted 
in As You Like It the line, ‘ Who ever loved 
that loved not at first sight? ’ and feelingly 
apostrophized the poet as ‘ Dead Shepherd 
Marlowe’s translations of Ovid’s Amores and 
of the first book of Lucan’s Fharsalia add 
nothing to his fame. The pastoral ditty, 
‘ Come, live with me and be my love,’ to 
which Sir Walter Raleigh wrote an Answer, 
was imitated, but not equalled, by Herrick, 
Donne and others. It was first printed in The 
Passionate Pilgrim (1599), without the fourth 
and sixth stanzas, with the author’s name, 
‘ C. Marlowe subscribed. Another an- 
thology, Allot’s England'' s Parnassus (1600), 
preserves a fragment by Marlowe, beginmng 
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‘ I walked along a stream for pureness rare \ 
Marlowe led an irregular life, mingled with 
the canaille, and was on the point of being 
arrested for disseminating atheistic opinions 
when, in May 1593, at the age of twenty-nine, 
he was fatally stabbed at Deptford in a tavern 
brawl. In tragedy he prepared the way for 
Shakespeare, on whose early work his 
influence is firmly stamped. See the editions 
by Dyce (1850 and 1858), Cunningham 
(1872), Havelock Ellis (best plays; 1887), 
Bullen (1888), Tucker-Brooke (1910) and 
Case (1930). See books by Ingram (1904), 
Hotson (1925), Ellis-Fermor (1927), Boas 
(1929, 1940), Eccles (1934), Bakeless (1938, 
1942), Norman (1948). 

MARMION, (1) of Scrivelsby, the family 
which long provided the hereditary cham- 
pions at English coronations, came in with 
the Conqueror, but became extinct under 
Edward I. 

(2) Shackerley (1603-39), minor dramatist, 
born at Aynho, Northants, squandered a 
fortune, and fought in the Low Countries. 
He left behind an epic, Cupid and Psyche, and 
three comedies, Holland's Leaguer, A Fine 
Companion and The Antiquary. 

(3) Simon (1425-89), French miniaturist 
born probably at Amiens, whose illumina- 
tions are the finest in 15th-century manuscript 
art. 

MARMONT, Auguste Frederic Louis Viesse 
de, (1774-1852), Marshal of France, was born 
at Chatillon-sur-Seine, went with Napoleon 
to Italy, and fought at Lodi, in Egypt, and at 
Marengo. He was sent to Dalmatia in 1805, 
defeated the Russians there, and was made 
Duke of Ragusa. In 1809 he was entrusted 
at Wagram with the pursuit of the enemy, 
won the battle of Znaim, and earned a 
marshal’s baton. He was next governor of 
the Illyrian provinces, and in 1811 succeeded 
Massena in Portugal, A severe wound at 
Salamanca compelled him to retire to France, 
In 1813 he fought at Lutzen, Bautzen and 
Dresden, and maintained the contest in 
France in 1814 till further resistance was 
hopeless, when he concluded a truce with the 
Russians, which compelled Napoleon to 
abdicate, and earned Marmont from the 
Bonapartists the title of the traitor. The 
Bourbons loaded him with honours. At the 
Revolution of 1830 he endeavoured to reduce 
Paris to submission, and finally retreating 
with a few faithful battalions, conducted 
Charles X across the frontier. Thence- 
forward he resided chiefly in Vienna or in 
Venice, where he died. See his Esprit des 
institutions militaires (1845) and his Mdmoires 
(9 vols. 1856-57). 

MARMONTEL, Jean Francois (1723-99), 
French author, was bom at Bort in the 
Limousin, and studied in a Jesuit college. 
Settling in Paris in 1745 by advice of Voltaire, 
he wrote successful tragedies and operas, 
and in 1753 got a secretaryship at Versailles 
through Madame de Pompadour. In the 
oflflcial journal, Le Mercure, now under his 
charge, he began his oft-translated Contes 
moraux (1761). Elected to the Academy in 
1763, he became its secretary in 1783, as well 
as historiographer of France. His most 
celebrated work was Belisaire, a dull and 


wordy pohtical romance, containing a chapter 
on toleration which excited furious hostility. 
His uncritical J^liments de litterature (1787) 
consist of his contributions to the Encyclo- 
pedie. See his Memoires (1805), Saintsbury’s 
edition of the Moral Tales (1895) and study 
by Knauer (1936). 

MARMORA, La. See La Marmora. 

MARNIX, Philippe de, Baron de St Aldegonde 
(1538-98L Flemish statesman, born at 
Brussels, studied under Calvin and Beza at 
Geneva, and at home was active in the 
Reformation, and in 1566 in the revolt against 
Spain. An intimate friend of William of 
Orange, he represented him at the first meet- 
ing of the Estates of the United Provinces, 
held at Dort in 1572, and was sent on special 
missions to the courts of France and England. 
As burgomaster of Antwerp, he defended the 
city thirteen months against the Spaniards; 
but having then capitulated, he incurred so 
much ill-will that he retired from public life. 
He wrote the patriotic Wilhelmus song; the 
prose satire. The Roman Beehive (1569); a 
metrical translation of the Psalms (1580); 
and part of a prose translation of the Bible. 
See Lives in Dutch by Broes (1 840), Fredericq 
(1882) von Schelven (1939), and in French by 
Juste (1858). 

MARO. See Virgil. 

MAROCHETTI, Carlo, Baron, ma-ro-ket'tee 
(1805-67), sculptor, bom at Turin and 
trained at Paris and in Rome, settled at 
Paris, and at the revolution of 1848 came to 
London, where he produced many fine 
statues (Queen Victoria, Coeur-de-Lion, &c.). 
He died at Passy. 

MAROT, Clement, ma-rd (c. 1496-1544), 
French poet, bom at Cahors, entered the 
service of the Princess Margaret, afterwards 
Queen of Navarre. He was wounded at the 
battle of Pavia in 1525, and soon after 
imprisoned on a charge of heresy, but 
liberated next spring. He made many 
enemies by his witty satires, and in 1 535 fled 
first to the court of the Queen of Navarre, 
and later to that of the Duchess of Ferrara. 
He returned to Paris in 1536, and in 1538 
began to translate the Psalms, which, in their 
French dress and sung to secular airs, helped 
to make the new views fashionable; but the 
part published in 1541 having been con- 
demned by the Sorbonne, he had again to 
flee in 1543. He made his way to Geneva, 
but, finding Calvin’s company uncongenial, 
went on to Turin, where he died. His poems 
consist of elegies, epistles, rondeaux, ballads, 
sonnets, madrigals, epi^ams, nonsense verses 
and longer pieces; his special gift lay in 
badinage and graceful satire. Probably, like 
many of his friends, he had no very definite 
theological beliefs. See Life by Vitet (1868); 
Douen’s Climent Marot et le Psautier 
Huguenot (1879), Plattard’s Marot, sa^ carrUre 
poitique, son oeuvre (1938), and Kinch, La 
Poisie satirique de Clement Marot. 

MAROZIA (d. 938), a Roman lady of noble 
birth, but of infamous reputation, was thrice 
married, the mistress of Pope Sergius III, and 
mother and grandmother of three popes 
(John XI, John XTI, and Leo VII). She had 
influence enough to secure the deposition of 
Pope John X, her mother’s lover, and the 
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election of her own son, John XI. She died 
in prison at Rome. 

MARQUAND, John Phillips (1893-1960), 
American writer, born at Wilmington, Del., 
is known for detective stories and social 
satires, some with an oriental background. 
His The Late George Apley (1937) won him 
the Pulitzer prize. See study by Hamburger 
(1953). 

MARQUET, (Pierre) Albert, mar-kay (1875- 
1947), French artist, born at Bordeaux, 
studied under Gustave Moreau and was one 
of the original Fauves. After initial hard- 
ships, he became primarily an Impressionist 
landscape painter and travelled widely, 
painting many pictures of the Seine (e.g. the 
Font neuf), Le Havre and Algiers in a cool 
restrained style. In his swift sketches he 
showed himself a master of line. 
MARQUETTE, Jacques (1637-75), French 
Jesuit missionary, born at Laon, was sent in 
1666 to North America, where he brought 
Christianity to the Ottawa Indians around 
Lake Superior and accompanied Jolliet 
on the expedition which discovered and 
explored the Mississippi (1673). See his 
account of the journey, and a Life by A. 
Repplier (1929). 

MARQUIS, Don, properly Donald Robert 
(1878-1937), American writer, was a New 
York columnist, creator of comic characters 
(the Old Soak, Archy the cockroach, Mehit- 
abel the cat, &c.) which he used as vehicles 
for social and political satire. 

MARRIOTT, (1) Charles (1811-58), English 
divine who was associated with the Trac- 
tarian and Oxford movements. Joint editor 
of The Library of the Fathers. See J. W. 
Burgon’s Twelve Good Men (1888); B. C. 
Boulter’s Anglican Reformers (1933). 

(2) Sir John Arthur Ransome (1859-1945), 
English historian and educationist, was 
educated at Oxford, where he later adminis- 
tered successfully for twenty-five years the 
University Extension delegacy. From 1917 
to 1929 he was a member of parliament, and 
was knighted in 1924. He was an expert on 
the Eastern Question, modern European 
history and the British Empire, on which 
subjects he wrote extensively. 

MARRYAT, (1) Florence (1838-99), English 
novelist, daughter of (2), was successively 
Mrs Ross Church and Mrs Lean, was bom 
at Brighton, and from 1865 published about 
eighty novels, besides a drama and many 
articles in periodicals. She edited London 
Society (1872-76). See H. C. Black’s 
Notable Women Authors (1893). 

(2) Frederick (1792-1848), English naval 
officer and novelist, father of (1), the son of 
an M.P., in 1806 sailed as midshipman under 
Lord Cochrane. After service in the West 
Indies, he had command of a sloop cruising 
off St Helena to guard against the escape of 
Napoleon (1820-21); he also did good work 
in suppressing the Channel smugglers, and 
some hard fighting in Burmese rivers. On 
his return to England (1826) he was made 
C.B., and was given the command of the 
Ariadne (1828). He resigned in 1830, and 
thenceforth led the life of a man of letters. 
He was the author of a series of novels on 
sea life of which the best known are Frank 


Mildmay (1829), Peter Simple (1833), Jacob 
Faithful (1834) and Mr Midshipman Easv 
(1834). In 1837 Marryat set out for a tour 
through the United States, where he wrote 
The Phantom Ship (1839) and a drama. The 
Ocean Waif He received £1200 for Mr 
Midshipman Easy and £1600 for his Diary in 
America (1839), but was extravagant and 
unlucky in his speculations, and at last was 
deeply embarrassed. Poor Jack, Masterman 
Ready, The Poacher and Percival Keene 
appeared before he settled (1843) on his small 
farm of Langham, Norfolk, where he spent 
his days in farming and in writing stories for 
children. He died at Langham, August 9 
1848. For improvements in signalling, &c.’ 
he had been made F.R.S. (1819) and a 
member of the Legion of Honour (1833). 
As a writer of sea-stories Marryat has no 
superior; his sea-fights, his chases and 
cutting-out expeditions, are told with 
irresistible gusto. Collected Novels (26 vols. 
1929—30). See the Life and Letters by his 
daughter (1872) and Lives by D. Hannay 
(1889), C. Lloyd (1939), O. Warner (1953). 

MARS, Anne Franpoise Boutet Monvel (1779- 
1847), was a leading French actress at the 
ConuSdie franpaise from 1799, excelling in 
the plays of Molifere and Beaumarchais. She 
retired in 1841. See Mdmoires (2 vols. 1849) 
and Confidences (3 vols. 1855). 

MARSCHNER, Heinrich (1795-1861), Ger- 
man operatic composer, born at Zittau, 
successively music director at Dresden, 
Leipzig and Hanover, is remembered mainly 
for his opera Hans Heiling. See Lives by 
G. Fischer (Hanover 1918) and G. Hausswald 
(Dresden 1938). 

MARSH, (1) George Perkins (1801-82), 
American diplomatist and philologist, was 
born in 1801 at Woodstock, Vermont; studied 
law; was elected to congress in 1842; and 
was U.S. minister to Turkey (1849-53) and 
Italy (1861-82). He was made LL.D. of 
Harvard in 1 859. He died at Vallombrosa in 
Italy, July 23, 1882. He wrote Lectures on 
the English Language (1861), Origin and 
History of English (1862), Man and Nature 
(1864; largely recast, 1874), &c. See Life by 
his widow (1888). 

(2) James (1789-1846), English chemist, 
expert on poisons, worked at the Royal 
Arsenal, Woolwich, and assisted Faraday at 
the Military Academy for a payment of 
thirty shillings a week, thereby leaving his 
widow and family in straitened circumstances. 
He invented the standard test for arsenic 
which has been given his name. 

(3) Othniel Charles (1831-99), American 
palaeontologist, born at Lockport, N.Y., 
October 29, 1831, studied at Yale, at New 
Haven, and in Germany, and became first 
professor of Palaeontology at Yale 1866. 
He discovered (mainly in the Rocky Moun- 
tains) over a thousand new species of extinct 
American vertebrates, and described them 
in monographs (published by government) 
on Odontornithes (1880), Dinocerata (1884), 
Sauropoda (1888), &c. He died March 18, 
1899. See Life by C.M.LeVene (1940). 

MARSHAL, William, 1st Earl of Pembroke 
and Strigul (c. 1146-1219), English knight, 
regent of England (1216-19), a nephew of the 
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Earl of Salisbury, won a military reputation 
fighting the French and in 1170 was appointed 
tutor to the young prince Henry. After 
displaying his knightly prowess in Europe, he 
supported Henry against Richard Coeur de 
Lion and at his dying behest went on a 
crusade to the Holy Land. Pardoned by 
Richard, who recognized his worth, he was 
given in 1189 the hand of the heiress of 
Strongbow (q.v.), which brought him his 
earldom. He was appointed a justiciar and 
shared the marshalcy of England with his 
brother John until the latter’s death gave 
him full office. He saw further fighting in 
Normandy in 1196-99, and after Richard had 
been mortally wounded he supported the new 
king, John, but was shabbily treated by him 
and spent the years 1207-12 in Ireland. 
When John’s troubles with the pope and with 
his barons began to mount, however, his 
loyalty asserted itself, and he returned to 
become the king’s chief adviser. After 
John’s death in 1216 he was by common 
consent appointed regent for the nine-year-old 
Henry HI, and as such concluded a peace 
treaty with the French. He died at Cavers- 
ham, having served in the reigns of four 
monarchs with unswerving fidelity. 
MARSHALL, (1) Alfred (1842-1924), English 
economist, born in London, and educated at 
Merchant Taylors’ and St John’s, Cambridge, 
became a fellow p865), principal of Uni- 
versity College, Bristol (1877), lecturer on 
political economy at Balliol (1883) and 
professor of Political Economy at CamWidge 
(1885-1908). Of his works, his Principles of 
Economics (1890) is still a standard text-book, 
containing his concept of ‘ time analysis ’ 
and other contributions to the science. See 
Pigou’s study (1926), and his wife’s auto- 
biography What I remember (1951). 

(2) General George Catlett (1880-1959), 
American soldier and statesman, bom at 
Uniontown, Pa., was educated at the Virginia 
Military Institute, and commissioned in 1901. 
He rose to the highest rank and as chief of 
staff (1939-45) he directed the U.S. Army 
throughout the second World War. After 
two years in China as special representative 
of the president he became secretary of state 
(1947-49) and originated the Marshall Aid 
plan for the post-war reconstruction of 
Europe (E.R.P.). He was awarded the Nobel 
Peace Prize in 1953. See Speeches ed. H. A. 
De Weerd (1945). 

(3) John (1755-1835), American judge, bom 
in Virginia, studied law, but served 1775-79 
in the army. He rose in his profession, in 
1788 was elected to the state convention and 
in 1799 to Congress. In 1800-01 he was 
secretary of state; and from 1801 he was 
chief-justice of the United States. His 
decisions are a standard authority on con- 
stitutional law; a selection was published at 
Boston in 1839. He wrote a Life of Washing- 
ton (1807; new ed. 1892). See monograph 
by Magruder (1885) and Lives by A. J. 
Beveridge (1916), D. Loth (1949). 

(4) William CaWer (1813-94), Scottish 
sculptor, was bom in Edinburgh, and trained 
under Chantrey. He exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, becoming A.R.S.A. 1842 and R.A. 
1852. As well as memorial statues, busts, &c.. 


he did the group Agriculture on the Albert 
Memorial. 

MARSHMAN, Joshua (1768-1837), English 
missionary and orientalist, bom at Westbury, 
Leigh, Wilts, had been a bookseller’s appren- 
and a schoolmaster, when in 
1799 he went as a Baptist -missionary to 
Serampur, where he founded a college and 
translated the Bible into various dialects. — 
His son, John Clark (1794-1877), assisted 
his father in his work and later made much 
by publishing, and spent much on native 
education, returning to England in 1852. 
He wrote History of India (1842; 5th ed. 
1860), Eife and Times of the Serampore 
Missionaries (1859), &c. 

IV^RSTON, (1) John (1576-1634), English 
satirist, a son of John Marston 
of Gayton in Salop, by his wife, daughter of 
^ Italian surgeon, was bom at Wardington, 
Oxfordshire, and studied at Brasenose, 
Oxford. Except The Insatiate Countess 
(which is of doubtful authorship), all his 
plays were published between 1602 and 1607. 
He then gave up play- writing, took orders in 
1609, and in 1616-31 held the living of Christ 
Church, Hampshire. He died in London. 
His first work was The Metamorphosis of 
Pygmalion'' s Image: and Certain Satires 
(1598). The licentious poem was condemned 
by Archbishop Whitgift. Another series of 
uncouth and obscure satires. The Scourge of 
Villany^ appeared in the same year. Two 
gloomy and ill-constructed tragedies, Antonio 
and Mellida and Antonio's Revenge, were 
published in 1602; in them passages of 
striking power stand out above the general 
mediocrity. The Malcontent (1604), more 
skilfully constructed, was dedicated to Ben 
Jonson, between whom and Marston there 
were many quarrels and reconciliations. 
Eastward Ho (1605), written in conjunction 
with Chapman and Jonson, is far more genial 
than any comedy that Marston wrote single- 
handed. For some reflections on the Scots 
the authors were imprisoned (1604). Other 
plays include Parasitaster, or theFami (1606), 
Sophonisha (1606) and What You IF/// (1607). 
The rich and graceful poetry scattered 
through The Insatiate Countess (1613) is 
unlike anything that we find in Marston’s 
undoubted works. Probably Marston left 
the play unfinished when he took orders, and 
William Barksteed took it in hand. See 
editions by Halliwell-Phillipps (1856), Bullen 
(1887) and Harvey Wood (1934 et seg.\ and 
works by M. S. Allen (Columbus 1920) and 
T. S. Eliot (in Elizabethan Essays 1934). 

(2) John Westland (1819-90), English 
dramatic poet, father of (3), bom at Boston, 
gave up law for literature; and in 1842 his 
Patrician’s Daughter was brought out at 
Drury Lane by Macready. It was the most 
successful of more than a dozen plays, all 
Sheridan-Knowlesian, and all forgotten. He 
wrote a novel (I860), a good hook on Our 
Recent Actors (1888), and a mass of poetic 
criticism; and died in London, January 5, 
1890. Collected works (2 vols. 1876). 

(3) Philip Bonrke (1850-87), English poet, 
son of (2), was bom in London. His life 
was a series of losses — of eyesight at three, 
and afterwards of his sisters, his fiancee. 
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and his friends, Oliver Madox Brown and 
Rossetti. He is remembered for his friend- 
ship with Rossetti, Watts-Dunton and 
Swinburne rather than for his sonnets and 
lyrics — exquisite some of them, but too sad 
for a world that sees. Songtide, All in All and 
Wind Voices were the three volumes of poetry 
he published between 1870 and 1883; to a 
posthumous collection of his stories (1887) 
is prefixed a memoir by W. Sharp. See Life 
by C. C. Osborne (1926). 

MARTEL, (1) Charles. See Charles Martel. 

(2) Sir Giffard Le Quesne (1889-1958), 
British soldier, during World War I aided in 
the development of the first tanks, and in 
1925 was responsible for the construction of 
the first one-man tank. In 1940 he com- 
manded the Royal Armoured Corps and in 
1943 headed the British military mission in 
Moscow. 

MARTEL DE JANVILLE, Comtesse de. 
See Gyp. 

MARTEN, Harry (1602-80), English regicide, 
elder son of the civilian. Sir Henry Marten 
(c. 1562-1641), was born and educated at 
Oxford. He was a prominent member of 
the Long Parliament, but was expelled from 
it 1643-46 as an extremist, and fought 
meantime in the great Rebellion. He sat on 
Charles I*s trial, led an immoral life and fell 
into debt, had his life spared at the Restora- 
tion, but died still a prisoner at Chepstow. 
See Forster’s Lives of British Statesmen 
(vol. iv, 1837), 

MARTENSEN, Hans Lassen (1808-84), 
Danish theologian, metropolitan of Denmark, 
became professor of Philosophy at Copen- 
hagen, and in 1845 court-preacher also. In 
1840 he published a monograph on Meister 
Eckhart, and in 1849 the conservative 
Lutheran Christian Dogmatics (Irans. 1866). 
This gained him in 1854 the primacy, but 
provoked a powerful attack by Kierkegaard. 
His Christian Ethics (1871-78; trans. 1873- 
1892) made his influence more dominant 
than ever. See his Autobiography (1883), 
and Life by S. Arildsen (Copenhagen 1932). 

MARTIAL, Marcus Valerius Martialis (c. 40- 
c. A.D. 104), Latin poet and epigrammatist, 
born in Spain, came to Rome in a.d. 64 
and became a client of the influential Spanish 
house of the Senecas, through which he 
found a patron in L. Calpurnius Piso, The 
tragic failure of the Pisonian plot lost Martial 
his warmest friends — Lucan and Seneca. He 
courted imperial and senatorial patronage by 
his vers de circonstance. When (a.d. 80) 
Titus dedicated the Colosseum, Martial’s 
epigrams brought him equestrian rank; his 
flattery of Domitian was gross and venal. 
Advancing years having bereft him of 
Domitian and his friends of the palace, in a 
fit of home-sickness he borrowed from his 
admirer, the younger Pliny, the means of 
returning to Bilbilis, where he spent the rest 
of his life. Much of his best work, unfortu- 
nately, is his least pure. If, however, we 
excise 150 epigrams from the 1172 of the first 
twelve books, his writings are free from 
licentiousness. His genius and skill in verse 
are hard to overestimate. See the editions of 
Martial by Friedlander (1886), Lindsay 
(1902) and Ker (with trans. 1919-20), 


MARTIN, St (c. 316-c. 400), Bishop of Tours 
was born, a military tribune’s son, at Sabaria 
in Pannonia, was educated at Pavia and 
served in the army under Constantine and 
Julian. He became a disciple of Hilary of 
Poitiers, and, returning to Pannonia, was so 
persecuted by the Arian party that he removed 
first to Italy, then to Gaul, where about 360 
he founded a monastery near Poitiers- but 
in 371-72 he was drawn by force from his 
retreat, and made Bishop of Tours. 
fame of his sanctity and his repute as a 
worker of miracles attracted crowds of 
visitants; and to avoid distraction he estab- 
lished the monastery of Marmoutier near 
Tours, in which he himself resided. His Life 
by his contemporary, Sulpicius Severus 
teems with miraculous legends. See Caze- 
nove’s St Hilary and St Martin (1883) 
Scullard’s Martin of Tours (1891); Life bv 
P. Monceaux (Paris 1926, Eng. trans. 1928) 
MARTIN, the name of five pojes. 

Martin I, saint, a Tuscan, became pope in 
649, held the first Lateran Council (against 
the Monothelites), and was banished by 
Constans IT in 653 to the Crimea , where he 
died in 655. 

Martin II, properly Marinus I, born at 
Gallese, was pope 883-884. 

Martin III, properly Marinus 11, was pone 
in 942-946. ^ 

Martin IV, real name Simon de Brie (c. 
1210-85), born at Montpensier in Touraine* 
elected pope in 1281, was a mere tool of 
Charles of Anjou. 

Martin V, real name Oddone Colonna 
(1368-1431), the pontiff in whose election the 
Western Schism was finally extinguished, was 
elected in 1417 during the Council of Con- 
stance, over whose remaining sessions he 
presided. He died suddenly in 1431, just 
after the opening of the Council of Basel. 
See work by K. A. Finke (Berlin 1938). 
MARTIN, (1) Archer John Porter (1910- ), 
British biochemist, with R. L. M. Synge 
developed the technique of paper chromato- 
graphy now widely used in chemistry for 
purposes of analysis and shared the Nobel 
prize for chemistry (1952). 

(2) Bon Louis Henri, mar-ti (1810-83), 
French historian, was born at St Quentin, 
February 20, 1810, and educated as a notary. 
He joined Paul Lacroix, the ‘ Bibliophile 
Jacob ’, in his vast project for a History of 
France in 48 vols. of extracts from old 
histories and chronicles, published the first 
volume in 1833, and henceforward toiled 
alone at the work, which was completed on a 
reduced scale in 1836, as the great Histoire de 
France (1 5 vols.). Martin was chosen deputy 
for Aisne in 1871, senator in 1876 and a 
member of the Academy in 1878. See Life 
by Hanotaux (1885), Mulct’s Souvenirs 
intimes (1885), and Jules Simon’s Mignet, 
Michelet^ Henri Martin (1889). 

(3) Frank, mar-ti (1890- ), Swiss 

composer and pianist, born in Geneva, 
studied at Geneva Conservatory and in 1928 
was appointed professor at the Jacqiies- 
Dalcroze Institute in Geneva. His works are 
marked by refinement and precision of style, 
and include'""the oratorios Golgotha and In 
Terra Fax, a Mass and the cantata Le Vin 
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herb^, based upon the legend of Tristan and 
Isolde, as well as incidental music and works 
for orchestra and chamber combinations. 

(4) John (1789-1854), English painter, 
brother of (5), was born at Haydon Bridge 
near Hexham. After a struggling youth in 
London (from 1806) as an heraldic and 
enamel painter, he in 1812 exhibited at the 
Royal Academy the first of his sixteen 
‘ sublime ’ works, displaying ‘ immeasurable 
spaces, innumerable multitudes, and gorgeous 
prodigies of architecture and landscape \ 
Their memory is kept lurid by the coloured 
engravings of the Fall of Babylon (1819), 
Bdshazzafs Feast (1821), The Deluge (1826), 
&c. He died at Douglas, Isle of Man, 
February 17, 1854. See Lives by M. L. 
Hendered (1923) and T. Balston (1948). 

(5) Jonathan (1782-1838), brother of (4), 
after serving in the Navy became mentally 
deranged, developed extremist religious ideas 
and eventually fired York Minster in 1829. 
The rest of his life was spent in an asylum. 
See his Autobiography (1826 and later edns.). 

(6) Martin (d. 1719), Scottish author and 
traveller, was a Skye factor, who took his 
M.D. at Leyden, and died in London in 1719. 
He wrote Voyage to St Kilda (1698) and A 
Description of the Western Isles of Scotland 
(1703) which aroused Dr Johnson’s interest 
in the country. 

(7) Richard (1754-1834), Irish lawyer and 
humanitarian, dubbed ‘ Humanity Martin * 
by George IV, who was his friend, was born 
at Dublin and educated at Harrow and 
Trinity, Cambridge. As M.P. for Galway 
(1801-26) he sponsored in 1822 a bill to make 
illegal the cruel treatment of cattle, the first 
legislation of its kind. Through his efforts the 
R.S.P.C.A. was formed. See Life by W. Pain 
(1925). 

(8) Sir Theodore (1816-1909), Scottish man 
of letters, born in Edinburgh and educated 
there, in 1846 settled in London, and became 
a parliamentary solicitor. The well-known 
Bon Gaultier Ballads (1855), written in 
conjunction with Aytoun, were followed by 
verse translations from Goethe, Horace, 
Catullus, Dante and Heine. He was reques- 
ted by the Queen to write the life of the Prince 
Consort (5 vols. 1874-80) and also wrote 
Lives of Aytoun (1867), and Lord Lyndhurst 
(1883), and the Princess Alice (1885). His 
wife, Helen Faucit (1820-98), was a well- 
known actress, noted for her interpretations 
of Shakespeare’s heroines. See Life by her 
husband (1900). 

(9) Violet Florence, pseud. Martin Ross 
(1862-1915), Irish writer, bom in County 
Galway, is known chiefly for a series of novels 
written in collaboration with her cousin 
Edith Oenone Somerville (1858-1949), includ- 
ing An Irish Cousin (1889), Some Experiences 
of an Irish R,M, (1908); also travel books 
about the Irish countryside. 

MARTIN DU GARD, Roger, mar-ti du gahr 
(1881- ) , French novelist, bom at Neuilly, 

is known for his eight-novel series Les Thibault 
(1922-40) dealing with family life during the 
first decades of the present century. Author 
also of several plays, he was awarded the 
Nobel prize in 1937, See study by H, C, Rice 
(1941). 


MARTINEAU, (1) Harriet (1802-76), English 
writer, sister of (2), bom at Norwich, June 12, 
in 1821 wrote her first article for the (Uni- 
tarian) Monthly Repository, and next pro- 
duced Devotional Exercises and short stories 
about machinery and wages. In 1829 the 
failure of the house in which she, her mother 
and sisters had placed their money obliged 
her to earn her living. In 1832 she became a 
‘ lion ’ and a successful authoress through 
Illustrations of Political Economy (repeatedly 
refused by publishers), and settled in London. 
After a visit to America D 834-36) she pub- 
lished Society in America and a novel, 
Deerbrook, in 1839. From 1839 to 1844 she 
was an invalid at Tynemouth but recovered 
through mesmerism (her subsequent belief in 
which alienated many friends), and fixed her 
abode at Ambleside in 1845, the year of 
Forest and Game-law Tales', after visiting 
Egypt and Palestine she issued Eastern Life 
(1848). In 1851, in conjunction with Mr 
H. G. Atkinson, she published Letters on the 
Laws of Man's Social Nature (so agnostic as 
to give much offence); and in 1853 she 
translated and condensed Comte’s Philo- 
sophie positive. She also wrote much for the 
daily and weekly press and the larger reviews. 
Always delicate, and after 1820 very deaf, she 
died June 27, 1876, and was buried at 
Birmingham- See her Autobiography (1877), 
and Lives by T. Bosanquet (1927), J. C. 
Nevill (1943) and R. K. Webb (1960). 

(2) James (1805-1900), English theologian, 
brother of (1), was born at Norwich, April 21 . 
He was educated at the grammar-school there 
and under Dr Lant Carpenter at Bristol, and 
had been a Unitarian minister at Dublin 
and Liverpool, when in 1841 he was appoin- 
ted professor of Mental and Moral Philo- 
sophy at Manchester New College. He 
removed to London in 1857, after that 
institution had been transferred thither, 
becoming also a pastor in Little Portland 
Street Chapel. He was principal of the 
college 1869-85. One of the profoundest 
thinkers and most effective writers of his day, 
he wrote Endeavours after the Christian Life 
(1843-47), A Study of Spinoza (1882), Types 
of Ethical Theory (1885), A Study of Religion 
(1888), The Seat of Authority in Religion 
(1890), &c. He died January 11, 1900. See 
his Life and Letters by Drummond and 
Upton (1902), and Carpenter’s study (1905). 
MARTEOTT, Jean (d. 1672), French officer, 
won renown as a military engineer and tac- 
tician (he devised forms of battle manoeuvre, 
pontoon bridges, and a type of copper 
assault boat used in Louis XIV’s Dutch cam- 
paign), hut notoriety for his stringent and 
brutal forms of discipline. 

MARTINEZ DE CAMPOS, Arsenic, mar- 
tee'nayth (1831-1900) Spanish general, put 
down one Cuban rebellion in 1877, but failing 
to end another, was recalled (189Q. 
MARTfNEZ RUIZ, Jose. See Azorin. 
MARTINEZ SIERRA, Gregorio (1881-1947), 
Spanish novelist and dramatist- A theatre 
manager and an original and creative pro- 
ducer as well as publisher, he was also a 
prolific writer. His plays The Cradle Song 
(Eng. trans. 1917), The Kingdom of God 
(Eng. trans. 1923) and The Romantic Young 
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Lady (Eng. trans. 1923) were popular in 
England and America. Much of his writing 
was done in collaboration with his wife 
Maria, whose feminist opinions find expres- 
sion in some of the plays. 

MARTINI, (1) Frederick (1832-97), Swiss 
engineer, a Hungarian by birth and Swiss by 
adoption, served as engineer officer in the 
Austrian army in the Italian war of 1859, and 
establishing machine-works at Frauenfeld in 
Switzerland, invented the breech-action, 
which, with the Henry barrel, constituted the 
Martini-Henry rifle (1871). 

(2), or Memmi, Simone {c. 1284-1344), 
Italian painter, born at Siena, was a pupil of 
Duccio and the most important artist of the 
14th-century Sienese school, notable for his 
grace of line and exquisite colour. He worked 
at Assisi from 1333 to 1339 and at the Papal 
court at Avignon from then until 1344. 
His Annunciation is in the Uffizi Gallery. 
See Simone Martini et les peintures de son 
ecole (1920) by V. R. S. van Marie, and study 
by G. Paccagnini (trans. 1957). 

MARTINU, Bohuslav, mahr'ti-noo (1890- 
1959h Czech composer, born at Policka. The 
son of a cobbler, Martinu began to compose 
at the age of ten, and in 1 906 he was sent by 
a group of fellow-townsmen to Prague 
Conservatory, where disciplinary regulations 
and the routine course of studies irritated 
him. Expelled from the Conservatory, he 
played the violin in the Czech Philharmonic 
Orchestra, and in 1920 attracted attention 
with his ballet Ishtar. Readmitted to the 
Conservatory, he studied under Suk until 
interest in the French Impressionist com- 
posers led him to work in Paris until 1941, 
when he escaped from Occupied France to 
America, where he produced a number of 
important works, including his first sym- 
phony, commissioned by Koussevitsky for 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 1942. In 
1945 he returned to Prague as professor 
of Composition at the Conservatory. A 
prolific composer, he ranges from orchestral 
works in 18th-century style, including a 
harpsichord concerto, to modern programme 
pieces evoked by unusual stimuli such as 
football {Half Time) or aeroplanes {Thunder- 
bolt P, 47). His operas include the miniature 
Comedy on a Bridge, written for radio and 
successfully adapted for television and stage. 
MARTIUS, Carl Friedrich Philipp von, mahr'- 
tsee-oos (1794-1868), German naturalist, 
born at Erlangen, studied medicine there, and 
in 1817-20 made important researches in 
Brazil, described in books on the journey and 
on the plants, aborigines and languages of 
the country. He was professor of Botany 
(1826-64) at Munich, where he died. Sec 
Liyes by Schramm (2 vols. Leipzig 1869) and 
Meissner (Munich 1869). 

MARTYN, Henry (1781-1812), English mis- 
sionary, bom at Truro, February 18, gradu- 
ated from St John’s College, Cambridge, as 
senior wrangler and first Smith’s prizeman in 
1801, and in 1 802 became a fellow. Through 
the influence of Charles Simeon he sailed 
in 1805 for India as a chaplain under the 
Company. He translated the New Testament 
into Hindustani, Hindi and Persian, as well 
as the Prayer-book into Hindustani and the 


Psalms into Persian ; and after a missionary 
journey in Persia, died of fever at Tokat in 
Asia Minor, October 16, 1812. Sqq Journals 
and Letters (1837), and Lives by Sarsent 
(1819; new cd. 1885), G. Smith (1892) Ld 
C. E. Padwick (1922). 

MARTYR, Peter. See Peter. 

MARVELL, Andrew (1621-78), English poet 
born March 31 1621, at Winestead rectory* 
S.E. Yorkshire, and educated at Hull and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, travelled (1642- 
1646) in Holland, France, Italy and Spain. 
After a period as tutor to Lord Fairfax’s 
daughter, when he wrote his pastoral and 
garden poems, Cromwell appointed him 
tutor to his ward, William Dutton; and in 
1657 he became Milton’s assistant. In 
January 1659 he took his seat in Richard 
Cromwell’s parliament as member for Hull, 
for which he was returned again in 1 660 and 
1661. In 1663-65 he accompanied Lord 
Carlisle as secretary to the embassy to 
Muscovy, Sweden and Denmark, but the rest 
of his life was devoted to his parliamentary 
duties, doing battle against intolerance and 
arbitrary government. His republicanism 
was less the outcome of abstract theory than 
of experience. He accepted the Restoration 
without ceasing to praise Cromwell. His 
writings show him willing to give Charles II 
a fair chance, but convinced at last that the 
Stewarts must go. His last satires are a call 
to arms against monarchy. Though circu- 
lated in manuscript only, they wore believed 
to endanger his life. He died in August 1678 
through the stubborn ignorance of his 
physician — a baseless rumour suggested 
noison. Marvell’s works are divided by the 
Restoration into two very distinct groups. 
After 1 660 his pen was given up to politics, 
except when his friendship for Milton drew 
from him the lines prefixed to the second 
edition of Paradise Lost. In 1672-73 he 
wrote the Rehearsal TransproPd against 
religious intolerance; and in 1677 his most 
important tractate, the Accoimt of the Growth 
of Poperv and Arbitrary Government, was 
printed at ‘ Amsterdam ’. As a poet Marvell 
belongs to the pre-Rcstoralion period. ‘ A 
witty delicacy in Lamb’s phrase, and a 
genuine enjoyment of nature and of gardens 
mark his' poetry; Birrcll recognizes his 
‘ elorious moments ’ and * lovely^ stanzas ’. 
He is perhaps the greatest master in English 
of the eight-syllable couplet. See books by 
Birrell (1905), Pierre Legouis (Paris 1928), 
Bradhrook and Thomas (1940). 

MARX, (1) Julius (Groiicho) (1895- ), 

American comedian, born in New York. 
With his brothers l.eonard (Chico) (1891- 
), Arthur (Harpo) (1893- ) and 

Herbert (Zeppo) (1901-_ ), he began his 
stage career in vaudeville in a team called the 
Six Musical Mascots that included his 
mother, Minnie (d. 1929), and an ^nt. 
Later, the brothers appeared as The Four 
Nightingales and finally as the Marx Brothers. 
They appeared in musical comedy, but their 
main reputation was made in a series of films 
including Animal Crackers, Monkev Business 
(both 1932), Horse Feathers and Burk Soup 
(both 1933). Herbert retired from films in 
1935 and the remaining trio scored further 
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successes in A Night at the Opera, A Day at 
the Races, A Day at the Circus, Go West and 
The Big Store. The team then broke up and 
the brothers led individual careers. Each 
had a well-defined stencil : Groucho with his 
wisecracks, Chico, the pianist with his own 
technique, and Harpo, the dumb clown and 
harp maestro. Julius Marx is the author of 
Many Happy Returns and a serious study of 
American Income Tax. See biography by 
Kyle Crichton (1951) and autobiography 
Groucho and Me (1959). 

(2) Karl (1818-83), German founder of 
modern international communism, born at 
Trier, May 5, the son of a Jewish lawyer, 
studied law at Bonn and Berlin but took up 
history, Hegelian philosophy and Feuer- 
bach’s materialism. In 1842 he became 
editor of the democratic Rheinische Zeitung 
but his virulent attacks upon the government 
brought about its closure. He married, 
moved to Paris in 1843, and there wrote 
Deiitsch-franzdsische Jahrbilcher (1843) and 
edited Vorwdrts (1844). Expelled from Paris 
in 1845, he settled in Brussels, where he 
attacked Proudhon’s socialist Philosophie de 
la misere with Misire de la philosophie 
(1847). With Engels (q.v.) as his closest 
collaborator and disciple, he reorganized the 
Communist League, which met in London in 
1847. Engels having written a first draft, 
Marx rewrote the famous Communist 
Manifesto (1848), a masterpiece of political 
propaganda and intellectual brow-beating, 
ending with the celebrated watchwords: 

‘ The workers have nothing to lose but their 
chains. They have a world to win. Workers 
of all lands, unite! ’ In it the state is attacked 
as a mere instrument of oppression, religion 
and culture are mere ideologies of the 
capitalist class, overproduction the latter’s 
inevitable downfall. Utopian socialism is 
dismissed as a feeble petit-bourgeois attempt 
to avoid the crash. The immediate result 
was Marx’s expulsion from Brussels, and 
after participating in the revolutionary 
upheavals in the Rhineland, in 1849 he 
settled with his family in London. Often 
reduced to poverty, he was supported by 
Engels and Lassalle, and three of his children 
died young. At the British Museum reading 
room, where he was the first to make use of 
government blue books, he acquired a vast 
knowledge of economics, supplemented by 
Engels’ first-hand experience of British 
industry. Zur Kritik der politischen 
Oekonomie (1859) was followed by his 
magnum opus, Vol. I of Das Kapital (1867). 
Here he argues that capitalist expansion 
depends on surplus value, the difference 
between the mere subsistence wage paid to 
labour and the considerably greater value 
produced by it. Capitalist competition 
however is only successful at the expense of 
the worker, who becomes poorer, more 
desperate and self-conscious. The antagon- 
isms must inevitably lead to revolution. 
Here we have the Hegelian dialectic, but 
inverted, not in terms of spiritual abstraction 
but materialism. The synthesis which 
results from the extinction of the capitalist 
class is, after a short dictatorship of the 
proletariat, the classless society, in which the 


state has ‘ withered away ’. The role of the 
Communist is to alleviate the birth pangs of 
the new era, by making the proletariat 
conscious of its historic role. ‘ Philosophers 
have previously offered various interpreta- 
tions of the world. Our business is to change 
it.’ Marx was among the founders of the 
First International (Working-men’s Associ- 
ation) which broke up in 1873 into Marxist 
and Bakunin’s anarchist factions, the former 
surviving until 1876. With Das Kapital 
unfinished, Marx died March 14, 1883 and 
was buried in Highgate cemetery. Marx 
provided an original and compelling analysis 
of the underlying social tensions of his time, 
which revolutionized the manner in which 
economic history and sociology were to be 
conducted. The defects of his dialectical 
approach are endemic to all forms of histori- 
cism. He failed to provide a political prog- 
ramme because on his thesis politics comes 
to an end with the classless society. He did 
not foresee the future decisive role of the 
managerial class, which has no place in his 
system. But as the propounder of a political 
creed he exerted a powerful influence which 
a century after the publication of the Mani- 
festo showed no signs of abating. See also 
his Civil War in France (1850; trans. Postgate 
1921), Der 18te Brumaire des Louis Bonaparte 
(1852), Yols. 2 and 3 of Das Kapital, ed. 
F. Engels (1885-95), their joint work, 
published posthumously, German Ideology, 
written (1845-46) and Collected Works, ed. 
Marx-Engels Institute (1927 ff.). See also 
biographical studies by M. Beer (1925), 

R. W. Postgate (1933), E. H. Carr (1934), 
F. Mehring (trans. E. Fitzgerald 1935), 

S. Hook (1936), H. J. Laski, C. J. Sprigge 
(1939), I. Berlin (1939), studies by B. Croce 
(1914), V. I. Lenin (1919), K. Kautsky (1919), 
A. D. Lindsay (1925), G. D. H. Cole (1934) 
and (1948), L. Schwarzschild (1948), H. 
Marcuse (1959), and K. R. Popper, The Open 
Society, Vol. 2 (1945), H. B. Acton The 
Illusion of an Epoch (1955), and G. A. Wetter, 
Dialectical Materialism (Freiburg 1952, trans. 
P. Heath 1959). 

MARY (Heb. Miriam, Gr. Mariam), the 
Blessed Virgin, the mother of Jesus Christ. 
The genealogy of Jesus in St Matthew is 
traced through Joseph; and it is assumed 
that Mary was of the same family. The 
incidents in her personal history will be found 
in Matt, i, ii, xii; Luke i, ii; John ii, xix; 
and Acts i. The date of her death is often 
given as a.d. 63 ; the tradition of her having 
been assumed into heaven is celebrated in 
the festival of the Assumption. See works by 
F. M. William (1938), C. C. Martindale (1940). 
MARY I, (1516-58), queen of England, 
daughter of Henry VIII by his first wife, 
Catharine of Aragon, was bom at Greenwich, 
February 18, 1516. She was well educated, 
a good linguist, fond of music, devoted to her 
mother, and devoted to her church. With 
the divorce of her mother her troubles began. 
Henry forced her to sign a declaration that 
her mother’s marriage had been unlawful. 
During the rei^ of her half-brother Edward 
she lived in retirement, and no threats could 
induce her to conform to the new religion. 
On his death (1553) she became entitled to 
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the crown by her father’s testament and the 
parliamentary settlement. The Duke of 
Northumberland had, however, induced 
Edward and his council to set Henry’s will 
aside in favour of his daughter-in-law Lady 
Jane Grey (q.v.), but the whole country 
favoured Mary, who without bloodshed 
entered London on August 3 in triumph. 
Northumberland and two others were 
executed, but Lady Jane and her husband 
were, for the present, spared- The queen 
proceeded very cautiously to bring back the 
old religion. She reinstated the Catholic 
bishops and imprisoned some of the leading 
Reformers, but dared not restore the pope’s 
supremacy. The question upon which all 
turned was the queen’s marriage; and she, in 
spite of the protests of the nation, obstinately 
set her heart on Philip of Spain. The 
unpopularity of the proposal brought about 
the rebellion of Wyatt, quelled mainly 
through the courage and coolness of the 
queen. Lady Jane was now, with her hus- 
band and father, brought to the block; the 
Princess Elizabeth, suspected of complicity, 
was committed to the Tower. Injunctions 
were sent to the bishops to restore ecclesi- 
astical laws to their state under Henry VlII. 
In July 1554 Philip was married to Mary, 
remaining in England for over a year. In 
November Pole entered England as papal 
legate, parliament petitioned for reconcilia- 
tion to the Holy See, and the realm was 
solemnly absolved from the papal censures. 
Soon after, the persecution which gave the 
queen the name of ‘ Bloody Mary ’ began. 
In 1555 Ridley and Latimer were brought to 
the stake; Cranmer followed in March 1556; 
and Pole, now Archbishop of Canterbury, 
was left supreme in the councils of the queen. 
How far Mary herself was responsible for the 
cruelties practised is doubtful ; but during the 
last three years of her reign 300 victims 
perished in the flames. Broken down with 
sickness, with grief at her husband’s heartless- 
ness, with disappointment at her childlessness, 
and with sorrow for the loss of Calais to the 
French, Mary died November 17, 1558. See 
England under Edward VI and Mary, by 
Tytler, M. Hume’s Two English Queens and 
Philip (1908), a study by J. M. Stone (1901); 
Life by F. H. M. Prescott (1953). 

MARY n (1662-94). See William III. 
MARY, Queen, formerly Princess of Teck. 
See George V. 

MARY OF GUELDRES. See James II 
(Scotland). 

MARY OF GUISE. See Guise (6). 

MARY OF MEDICI. See Marie de’ Medici. 
MARY OF MODENA (1658-1718), Queen 
of James II, only daughter of the Duke of 
Modena, in 1673 became the second wife of 
the Duke of York, who in 1685 succeeded as 
James II (q-V-). Five daughters and one son 
had all died in infancy, when on June 10, 
1688, she gave birth to fence James Francis 
Edward, and six months later escaped with 
him to France. She bore another daughter in 
1692, and spent her last days at St Germain. 
See Life by M. Haile (1905). 

MARY, Queen of Scots (1542-87), was the 
daughter of James Y of Scotland by his 
second wife, Mary of Guise, and was born at 


Linlithgow, December 7 or 8, 1542 while 
her father lay on his deathbed at Falkland 
A queen when she was a week old, she was 
promised in marriage by the regent Arran 
to Prince Edward of England, but the Scottish 
parliament declared the promise null. War 
with England followed, and the disastmuc 
defeat of Pinkie (1547); but Mary wa 
offered in marriage to the eldest son of 
Henry II of France and Catharine de’ Medici 
The offer was accepted; and in 1548 Marv 
sailed from Dumbarton to Roscoff, and was 
affianced to the Dauphin at St Germain. Her 
next ten years were passed at the French 
court, where she was carefully educated; and 
in 1558 she was married to the Dauphin, who 
was a year younger than herself. Mary was 
induced to sign a secret deed, by which, if she 
died childless, both her Scottish realm and 
her right of succession to the English crown 
(she was the great-granddaughter of Henry 
VII) were conveyed to France. In 1559 the 
death of the French king called her husband 
to the throne as Francis 11, and the govern- 
ment passed into the hands of the Guises- 
but the sickly king died in 1560, when the 
reins of power were grasped by Catharine 
de’ Medici as regent for her next son 
Charles IX. The young queen’s presence was 
already urgently needed in Scotland, which 
the death of her mother had left without a 
government, while convulsed by the throes 
of the Reformation; and she sailed from 
Calais on the 14th, and arrived at Leith on 
August 19, 1561. Her government began 
auspiciously. The Reformation claimed to 
have received the sanction of the Scottish 
parliament, and Mary was content to leave 
affairs as she found them, stipulating only 
for liberty to use her own religion. Her chief 
minister was a Protestant, her illegitimate 
brother, James Stuart, whom she created 
Earl of Moray. Under his guidance, in the 
autumn of 1562, she made a progress to the 
north, which ended in the defeat and death 
of the Earl of Huntly, the chief of the Roman 
Catholic party (and see Chastelard). 
Meanwhile the kings of Sweden, Denmark 
and France, the Archduke Charles of Austria, 
Don Carlos of Spain, the Dukes of Ferrara, 
Nemours and Anjou, the Earl of Arran, 
and the Earl of Leicester were proposed as 
candidates for her hand. Her own preference 
was for Don Carlos, and only after all hopes 
of obtaining him were quenched, her choice 
fell, somewhat suddenly (1565), on her cousin, 
Henry Stewart, Lord Darnley, son of the 
Earl of Lennox, by his marriage with a 
granddaughter of Henry VII of England. He 
was thus among the nearest heirs to the 
English crown ; and this and his good looks 
were his sole recommendation. He was weak, 
needy, insolent and vicious; he was a 
Roman Catholic; and he was three years 
younger than Mary. The marriage was the 
signal for an easily quelled insurrection by 
Moray and the Hamiltons. But Mary almost 
at once was disgusted by Darnley’s debauch- 
ery, and alarmed by his arrogance. She had 
given him the title of king, but she hesitated 
to grant his demand that the crown should 
be secured to him for life, and that, if she 
died without issue, it should descend to his 
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heirs. Her chief adviser since Moray’s crossed the Solway, and threw herself on the 


rebellion had been her Italian secretary 
David Rizzio (q.v.). The king had been his 
sworn friend, but now suspected in him the 
real obstacle to his designs upon the crown. 
In this belief, he entered into a formal com- 
pact with Moray, Ruthven, Morton and other 
Protestant chiefs, and himself led the way 
into the queen’s cabinet and held her while 
the others killed the Italian in an ante- 
chamber (March 9, 1566). Dissembling her 
indignation, Mary succeeded in detaching her 
husband from his allies, and escaped with 
him from Holyrood to Dunbar; Ruthven 
and Morton fled to England; Moray was 
received by the queen; and Darnley, who 
had betrayed both sides, became an object of 
mingled abhorrence and contempt. A little 
before the birth (June 19, 1566) of the prince 
who became James VI, the queen’s affection 
for her husband seemed to revive; but the 
change was only momentary ; and before the 
boy’s baptism, in December, her estrange- 
ment was greater than ever. Divorce was 
openly discussed, and Darnley spoke of 
leaving the country, but fell ill of the small- 
pox at Glasgow about January 9, 1567. On 
the 25th Mary went to see him, and brought 
him to Edinburgh on the 31st. He was 
lodged in a small mansion beside the Kirk 
o’ Field, just outside the southern walls. 
There Mary visited him daily, slept for two 
nights in a room below his bedchamber, and 
passed the evening of Sunday, February 9, 
by his bedside in kindly conversation. She 
left him between ten and eleven o’clock to 
take part in a masque at Holyrood, at the 
marriage of a favourite valet; and about two 
hours after midnight the house in which the 
king slept was blown up by gunpowder, and 
his lifeless body was found in the garden. 
The chief actor in this tragedy was undoubt- 
edly the Earl of Bothwell (q.v.), who had of 
late enjoyed the queen’s favour; but there 
were suspicions that the queen herself was 
not wholly ignorant of the plot. On April 12 
Bothwell was brought to a mock-trial, and 
acquitted; on the 24th he intercepted the 
queen on her way from Linlithgow to Edin- 
burgh, and carried her, with scarcely a show 
of resistance, to Dunbar. On May 7 he was 
divorced from his comely and new-married 
wife; on the 12th Mary publicly pardoned 
his seizure of her person, and created him 
Duke of Orkney; and on the 15th, three 
months after her husband’s murder, she 
married the man every one regarded as his 
murderer. This fatal step at once arrayed 
her nobles in arms against her. Her army 
melted away without striking a blow on the 
field of Carberry (June 15), when nothing 
was left but to surrender to the confederate 
lords. They led her to Edinburgh, where the 
insults of the rabble drove her well-nigh 
frantic. Hurried next to Lochleven, she was 
constrained (July 24) to sign an act of abdica- 
tion in favour of her son, who, five days 
afterwards, was crowned at Stirling. Escap- 
ing from her island-prison (May 2, 1568), she 
found herself in a few days at the head of an 
army of 6000 men, which was defeated 
(May 13) by the regent Moray at Langside 
near Glasgow. Three days afterwards Mary 


protection of Queen Elizabeth, only to find 
herself a prisoner for life — first at Carlisle, 
then at Bolton, Tutbury, Wingfield, Coventry, 
Chatsworth, Sheffield, Buxton, Chartley and 
Fotheringhay. The presence of Mary in 
England was a constant source of uneasiness 
to Elizabeth and her advisers. A large 
Catholic minority naturally looked to Mary 
as the likely restorer of the old faith. Plot 
followed plot; and that of Antony Babington 
had for its object the assassination of Eliza- 
beth and the deliverance of Mary. It was 
discovered; letters of Mary approving the 
death of Elizabeth fell into Walsingham’s 
hands; and, mainly on the evidence of 
copies of these letters, Mary was brought to 
trial in September 1586. Sentence of death 
was pronounced against her on October 25 ; 
but it was not until February 1, 1587, that 
Elizabeth took courage to sign the warrant 
of execution. It was carried into effect on 
the 8th, when Mary laid her head upon the 
block with the dignity of a queen and the 
resignation of a martyr, evincing to the last 
her devotion to the church of her fathers. 
Her body, buried at Peterborough, was in 
1612 removed to Henry VH’s Chapel at 
Westminster, where it still lies in a sumptuous 
tomb erected by James VI. The statue there 
and the contemporary portraits by Clouet 
(q.v.) are the best representations of Mary. 
The preponderance of authority seems now 
to be on the side of those who believe in 
Mary’s criminal love for Bothwell and her 
guilty knowledge of his conspiracy against 
her husband’s life. Her beauty and accom- 
plishments have never been disputed. The 
charm of her soft, sweet voice is described as 
irresistible; and she sang well, accompanying 
herself on the harp, the virginal and the lute. 
She spoke three or four languages, was w^ell 
and variously informed, talked admirably, 
and wrote both in prose and in verse. Of six 
extant pieces of her poetry (less than 300 
lines) the best is the poem of eleven stanzas 
on the death of her first husband. The 
longest is a Meditation of a hundred lines, 
written in 1 572. All are in French, except one 
sonnet in Italian. The sweet lines beginning 
* Adieu, plaisant pays de France are not 
hers. A volume of French verse on the 
Institution of a Prince has been lost since 
1627, along with a Latin speech in vindication 
of learned women, delivered in the Louvre. 
See works by Philippson (1891-92), Skelton 
(1893), Hay Fleming (1897), Samuel Cowan 
(1901, 1907), Stoddart (1908), Shelley (1913), 
Mumby (1914, 1921), Mahon (1924, 1930), 
N. B. Morrison (i960); Lang’s Mystery of 
Mary Stuart (1901), her Trial (ed. Steuart, 
1951), and Papal Negotiations (Scot- Hist. 
Soc. 1901); Rait and Cameron, King James'* s 
Secret (1927); M. P. Willcocks (1939); and 
Tannenbaum’s bibliography (3 vols. 1944- 
1946). 

MASACCIO, maz-at'cho, (1) real name 
Tomasso Guidi (1401-28?), Italian painter, 
a pioneer of Italian renaissance painting, 
influenced such great masters as Michelangelo 
and Raphael. See works by E. Somare 
(Milan 1924), H. Lindberg (1931), M. Salmi 
(1935). 
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(2) real name Maso di Bartolommeo (1406- 
1457), Italian sculptor, a Florentine, was 
an assistant of Donatello and worked in 
Florence Cathedral and other N. Italian 
churches. 

MASANIELLO, properly Tommaso Aniello, 
ma-zan-ee-el'ld (1623-47), Neapolitan patriot, 
a fisherman of Amalfi, led the successful 
revolt of the Neapolitans against their 
Spanish oppressors on July 7, 1647. He was 
assassinated by agents of the Spanish viceroy 
on July 16. See Lives by M. Schipa (Bari 
1925), A. Rosso (Naples 1952). 

MASARYK, ma-sa-rik', (1) Jan (1886-1948), 
Czech diplomat and statesman, son of (2), 
served in Czech diplomatic service after 1918, 
being minister in London 1925-38. He 
became foreign minister in the Czech govern- 
ment set up in London in 1940 and continued 
m that post after 1945 in Prague. In 1948 
the Communists took control of the govern- 
ment and he committed suicide. See Life 
by R. H. Bruce Lockhart (1956). 

(2) Thomas Garrigue (1850-1937), first 
president of the Czechoslovak Republic 
(1918-35), father of (1), was born at Hodonin, 
Moravia. An ardent Slovak, while in exile 
during the first World War he organized the 
Czechoslovak independence movement. He 
became first president of Czechoslovakia in 
1918 and continued in that office until 1935. 
See Lives by R. W. Seton-Watson (1943) and 
R. Birley(1951). 

MASCAGNI, Pietro, mas-kan'yee (1863- 
1945), Italian composer, born a baker’s son at 
Leghorn, produced in 1890 the brilliantly suc- 
cessful one-act opera, Cavalleria Rusticana. 
His many later operas failed to repeat this 
success, though arias and intermezzi from 
them are still performed. They include 
UAmico Fritz (1891), Guglielmo Ratcliff e 
(1895), Le Maschere (1901) and Lodoletta 
(1917). See autobiographical Mascagni parla 
(Rome 1945), Lives by C. Cogo (Venice 1931) 
and E. Mascagni (1936). 

MASEFIELD, John (1878- ), English poet 

and novelist, was born at Ledbury. Schooled 
for the merchant service on the training-ship 
Conway^ he served his apprenticeship on a 
windjammer and acquired that intimate 
knowledge of the sea which gives atmosphere 
and authenticity to his work. Ill-health 
drove him ashore, and after three years in 
New York he returned to England to become 
a writer in 1897, first making his mark as a 
journalist. His earliest poetical work, Salt 
Water B a lads, appeared in 1902; Dauber 
(1913) confirmed his reputation as a poet of 
the sea. Nan (1909) is a tragedy of great 
merit. His ability to tell a story in verse is 
reminiscent of Chaucer. This is specially 
noticeable in his finest narrative poem 
Reynard the Fox (1919). Other notable works 
are The Everlasting Mercy (1911); The Widow 
in the Bye-Street (1912); Shakespeare (1911); 
Gallipoli (1916), based on his own war 
experiences; the novels Sard Barker (1924), 
Odtaa (1926) and The Hawbucks (1929); and 
the plays The Trial of Jesus (1925) and The 
Coming of Christ (miracle-play, 1928). He 
became poet-laureate in 1930 and was 
awarded the O.M. in 1935. See his auto- 
biographical In the Mill (1941) and So Long 
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to Learn (1952), and studies bv W u 
Hamilton (1922) and G. Thomas (1932)* 
MASHAM, Abigail, Lady, Hill (d ‘734) 
cousin to the Duchess of MariborouS 
(q.v.), whom she superseded as Queen Anne’, 
ffivounte. She married in 1707, and died 
December 6, 1734. 

MASINISSA (c. 238-149 b.c.), king of th? 
Eastern Nunudians, helped the Carthaginian 
to subdue the Massylii or Western Numi 
dians, accompanied his allies to Spain and 
fought valiantly against the Romans ’ But 
going over to them (c. 210 b.c.), he received 
as his reward Western Numidia and laree 
portions of Carthaginian territory. ® 
MASKELYNE, mas'ke-lin, (1) iohn Nevil 
(1839-1917), English illusionist, born in 
Wiltshire. Of farming stock, he became a 
watchmaker, which directed his interest 
towards the automata which he used so 
effectively in his entertainments. As a youne 
man he joined forces with a Mr Cooke and 
they appeared together, first at Cheltenham 
and then at the Crystal Palace, in 1865 In 
1873 they leased the Egyptian Hall for three 
months, but their tenancy lasted ultimatelv 
for thirty-one years and Maskelyne then 
moved his ‘ Home of Magic ’ to the St 
George’s Hall in 1905, where his particular 
brand of spectacular conjuring continued to 
flourish under his son’s management. He 
devoted much energy to exposing spiritualistic 
frauds. Flis grandson, Jasper (1903- ) 
first appeared in his grandfather’s show at 
the age of eleven, and has continued as a 
conjuror on his own. He utilized his peculiar 
knowledge to confound the enemy in several 
startling ways during World War H. Jasper 
Maskelyne has written an account of the 
family in White Magic (1936). 

(2) Mervyn Flerbert Nevil Story- (1823- 
1911), English mineralogist, grandson of (3), 
advocated the study of natural science at 
Oxford, where he became Waynflete professor 
of Mineralogy and also reorganized the 
mineralogy department of the British 
Museum. He was also F.R.S. and M.P. 

(3) Nevil (1732-1811), English astronomer, 
grandfather of (2), educated at Westminster 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1758 was 
elected F.R.S. , went to Barbadocs to test 
the chronometers (1763), and in 1765 was 
appointed astronomer-royal. During the 
forty-six years that he held this office he 
improved methods and instruments of 
observation, invented the prismatic micro- 
meter, and made important observations. 
In 1774 he measured the earth’s density from 
the deflection of the plumb-line at Schiehal- 
iion in Perthshire. His very numerous 
publications include the British Mariner's 
Guide {11 ^iT), the Nautical Almanac (1765-67), 
Tables for computing the Places of the Fixed 
Stars &c., and the first volume of the Green- 
wich Astronomical Observations. He was 
rector from 1775 of Slirawardine, Salop, and 
from 1782 of North Runcton, Norfolk, and 
died February 9, 1811. See Royal Observa- 
tory Greenwich (1900) for account of his life 
and work. 

MASOLINO DA PANICALE (1383-1447), 
Florentine artist, identified with Tomasso 
Fini. A distinguished early Renaissance 
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painter, he was the master of Masaccio (q.v.), 
with whom he collaborated in the Brancacci 
chapel. His frescoes in Castiglione d’Olona 
were only discovered in 1843. He also 
worked in Hungary and Rome. See works 
by A. H. Layard (1868) and P. Toesca (1907 
and 1958) 

MASON, (1) Alfred Edward Woodley (1865- 
1948), English novelist, born at Dulwich, 
educated at Oxford and later successful 
as an actor, subsequently combined writing 
with politics, being Liberal M.P. for Coventry 
in 1906-10. His first published novel was A 
Romance of Wastdale (1895). Four Feathers 
(1902) captured the popular imagination and 
The Broken Road (1907) cemented his success. 
With At the Villa Rose (1910) Mason essayed 
the novel of detection and introduced his 
ingenious Inspector Hanaud; thereafter he 
alternated historical adventure and detective 
fiction. Several of his books have been filmed. 
Representative titles are: The House of the 
Arrow (1924); No Other Tiger (1927); The 
Prisoner in the Opal (1929) ; Fire over England 
(1936); Kdnigsmark (1938); Life of Francis 
Drake (1941). 

(2) Charles (1730-87), British astronomer, 
employed at Greenwich, with Jeremiah 
Dixon (of whom little is known except that 
he is reputed to have been born in a coal- 
mine) he observed the transit of Venus at the 
Cape of Good Hope in 1761. From 1763 to 
1767 Mason and Dixon were engaged by 
Lord Baltimore and Mr Penn to survey the 
boundary between Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania and end an eighty-year-old dispute. 
They reached a point 224 miles west of the 
Delaware River, but were prevented from 
further work by Indians. The survey was 
completed by others, but the boundary was 
given the name of the Mason and Dixon 
Line. 

(3) Daniel Gregory (1873-1953), grandson 
of (5), American composer, born in Brook- 
line, Mass., studied under DTndy in Paris, 
and became a leading exponent of neo- 
classical composition in America. He wrote 
books on American musical conditions and a 
study of Beethoven’s String Quartets, Mason 
composed three symphonies, the last of which 
is a study of Abraham Lincoln, and a con- 
siderable amount of chamber music. 

(4) Sir Josiah (1795-1881), English 
philanthropist and pen manufacturer, born 
at Kidderminster, began life as a hawker, 
after 1822 manufactured split-rings, and in 
1829 began to make pens for Perry & Co., 
and soon became the greatest pen-maker in 
the world. He was partner with Elkington in 
electro-plating (1842-65), and had smelting- 
w'orks for copper and nickel. He endowed 
almshouses and an orphanage at Erdington 
at a cost of £260,000, and gave £180,000 to 
found the Mason College (now Birmingham 
University). See Memoir by Bunce (1890). 

(5) Lowell (1792-1 872), American musician, 
bom in Medfield, Mass., as organist of a 
Presbyterian church in Savannah, compiled 
a book of hymns, taking melodies from the 
instrumental works of Handel, Mozart and 
Beethoven. The success of this work led 
him to produce similar volumes for school 
use, and further hymn books. 
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founded the Boston Academy of Music, to 
give free instruction to children, and was 
compelled by its success to organize classes 
for adults. The most famous of his com- 
positions is probably the hymn tune ‘ From 
Greenland’s icy mountains ’. 

(6) William (1725—97), English poet, was 
a friend of Gray, who had been attracted 
to him by his Musaeiis (1747), a lament for 
Pope m imitation of Milton’s Lycidas. He 
published two poor tragedies, Eljrida and 
Caractacus\ English Garden (1772-82), a 
tedious poem in blank verse; and, as Gray’s 
executor, the Memoirs of Gray in 1775. He 
became vicar of Aston, Yorkshire, in 1754, 
canon of York in 1762. See his Corres- 
pondence with Walpole (i85i), with Gray 
(1S53), and Life by J. W. Draper (1929). 

(7) William (1829-1908), son of (5), studied 
the piano under Liszt and, in the course of a 
successful concert career, organized influen- 
tial chamber music concerts in Boston. 

MASPERO, Sir Gaston, Hon. K.C.M.G. 
(1846-1916), French egy^ptologist, bora at 
Pans of Italian parents, in 1874 became 
professor of Egyptology at the College de 
France, and w^as in 1881-86, 1899-1914 
keeper of the Bulak Museum and director of 
explorations in Egypt, making valuable 
discoveries at Sakkara, Dahshur, Ekhmim, 
&c. He wrote many works on Egyptology. 
MASSENA, Andre, mas-say' na (1758-1817), 
French soldier, the greatest of Napoleon’s 
marshals, served fourteen years in the Sar- 
dinian army, and in the French Revolution 
rose rapidly in rank, becoming in 1793 a 
general of division. He distinguished himself 
greatly in the campaigns in Upper Italy, 
gained his crushing victory over Suvorov’s 
Russians at Zurich (1799), and became 
marshal of the empire in 1804. In Italy he 
kept the Archduke Charles in check, crushed 
him at Caldiero, and overran Naples. In 
1807, after Eylau, he commanded the right 
wing, and was created Duke of Rivoii. In 
the campaign of 1809 against Austria he 
covered himself with glory and earned the 
title of Prince of Essling. In 1810 he com- 
pelled Wellin^on to fall back upon his 
impregnable lines at Torres Vedras, was 
forced after five months, by total lack of 
supplies, to make a masterly retreat, but was 
recalled with ignominy by his imperious 
master. At the Restoration he adhered to 
the Bourbons and on Napoleon’s return 
from Elba Massena refused to follow him ; 
he died April 4, 1817. See his Memoires 
(7 vols. 1849-50), and books by Toselii 
(1869), Gachot (5 vols. 1901-13) and P. Sabor 
(1926). 

MASSENET, Jules, mas-e-nay (1842-1912), 
French composer, bom near St ^Etienne, 
studied at the Paris Conservatoire, where in 
1878-96 he was professor. He made his 
fame by the comic opera Don Cesar de Bazan 
in 1872. Other operas are Herodiade (1884), 
Manon (1885), Le Cid (1885), Werther (1892) 
and Thais (1894), and among his w^orks are 
oratorios, orchestral suites, music for piano 
and songs. See his autobiographical Mes 
Souvenirs (Paris 1912, Eng. trans. Boston 


1919), Life by A. Bnineau (Paris 1935). 

In 1832 he MASSEY, (1) Gerald (1828-1907), English 
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poet and mystic, born near Tring, became a 
Christian Socialist, edited a journal, lectured, 
and between 1851 and 1869 published eight 
or nine volumes of poetry {Babe Christabel 
and other Poems ^ Craigcrook Castle^ 8lc.), 
mostly collected in My Lyrical Life (1890). 
He wrote also mystical and speculative 
theological or cosmogonic works, and dis- 
covered a ‘ Secret Drama ’ in Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets. See book by Flower (1895), and 
Churton Collins’s Studies (1905). 

(2) Vincent (1887- ), Canadian states- 

man and diplomat, born in Toronto, joined 
the Canadian cabinet after the first World 
War, became Canadian minister in Wash- 
ington (1926-30), high commissioner in 
London (1935-46), and governor-general of 
Canada in 1952. His brother Raymond 
(1896- ) a well-known film actor, played 

leading parts in Things to Come, 49th Parallel^ 
&c. 

(3) William Ferguson (1856-1925), New 
Zealand statesman, born in Ireland, went 
to New Zealand and became a farmer. 
Elected to the house of representatives he 
became opposition leader and in 1912 prime 
minister, which office he held until his death. 
See Life by H. J. Constable (1925). 

MASSILLON, Jean Baptiste, mas-see-yd 
(1663-1742), French preacher, born at 
Hyeres in Provence, was trained for the 
church in the Oratory. He preached before 
Louis XIV, became Bishop of Clermont, and 
next year preached before Louis XV his 
celebrated Petit Careme — a series of ten short 
Lenten sermons. In 1719 he was elected to 
the Academy; in 1723 he preached the 
funeral oration of the Duchess of Orleans, 
his last public discourse in Paris, From this 
time he lived almost entirely for his diocese, 
where his charity and gentleness gained him 
the love of all. He died of apoplexy. See 
Blampignon’s monograph (1884), Sainte- 
Beuve’s Causeries du Lundi, vol. ix and works 
by A. M. P. Ingold (1880) and A. A. L. 
Pauthe (1908). 

MASSINE, Leonide, ma-seen' (1896- ), 

Russo-American dancer and choreographer, 
born in Moscow. He was principal dancer 
and choreographer with Diaghilev and the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, and has 
produced and danced in ballets in Europe and 
America, among his best known works being 
La Boutique fantasque and Le Sacri du 
printemps. See study by G. Anthony (1939). 

MASSINGER, Philip (1583-1640), English 
dramatist, baptized at St Thomas’s, Salisbury, 
November 24, was a son of a retainer of the 
Earl of Pembroke. After leaving Oxford 
without a degree he became a playwright and 
was associated with Henslowe, who died in 
1616. In later years he wrote many plays 
single-handed; but much of his work is 
mixed up with that of other men, particularly 
Fletcher. Fletcher was buried in St Saviour’s 
Church, Southwark, August 29, 1625; and 
Massinger was laid in the same grave, 
March 18, 1640. Probably the earliest of 
Massinger’s extant plays is The Unnatural 
Combat, a repulsive tragedy, printed in 1639. 
The first in order of publication is The Virgin 
Martyr (1622), partly written by Dekker. 
In 1623 was published The Duke of Milan, a 


fine tragedy, but too rhetorical. Other nbve 
include The Bondman, The Roman Actit 
(1626), The Great Duke of Plorence (16271 
and The Emperor of the East (1631) &c 
Nathaniel Field joined Massinger in writins 
the fine tragedy The Fatal Dowry, nrintf^H in 

1632. The City Madam, licenced in 1632 
and A New Way to Pay Old Debts, printed in 

1633, are Massinger’s most masterly comedies 

— brilliant satirical studies, though without 
warmth or geniality. Some of Massinger’s 
plays are (as Coleridge said) as interestins 
as a novel; others are as solid as a treatise 
on political philosophy. His verse, though 
fluent and flexible, lacks the music and magic 
of Shakespeare’s. No writer repeats himself 
more frequently. It is difiicult to say how far 
Massinger was concerned in the authorship 
of plays that pass under the name of ‘ Beau- 
mont and Fletcher There are editions 
(none complete) by Gifford (1805; new ed 
1813), Hartley Coleridge (1840), Cunningham 
(1867), and Symons (1887-89, 1904); studies 
by Cruickshank (1920), R. Maxwell (1939^ 
and T. A. Dunn (1958). ^ ^ 

MASSON, David (1 822- 1 907), Scottish scholar 
and literary critic, the biographer of Milton 
was born at Aberdeen, and educated at 
Marischal College there and the University 
of Edinburgh. In 1847 he settled in London, 
writing for reviews, encyclopaedias, &c. In 
1852 he became professor of English Litera- 
ture in University College, London, and in 
1865 in Edinburgh University; he resigned 
in 1 895. His Essays, Biographical and Critical 
(1856), were extended in 1874-76. His Lfe of 
John Milton (6 vols. 1859-80) is the most 
complete biography of any Englishman. 
Other works include editions of Milton’s 
poems and De Quincey’s works (14 vols. 
1 889-91). See his autobiographical Memories 
of London in the Forties (1908) and Letters 
(1908). 

MAS SYS. See Matsys. 

MASTERS, Edgar Lee (1869-1950), American 
author, wrote the satirical Spoon River 
Anthology (1915), dealing with the lives of 
people in the mid-west. See his autobiography 
Across Spoon River (1936). 

MASODI, Abul Hassan Ali, ma-soo'dee (d. 
957), Arab traveller, born at Bagdad, visited 
Egypt, Palestine, the Caspian, India, Ceylon, 
Madagascar, perhaps even China. His chief 
works are the Annals, Meadows of Gold 
(printed with French trans. 1861-77, and at 
Boulak in 1867), and Indicator. 

MATA HARI, stage name of Margarete 
Gertrude ZcIIe (1876-1917), Dutch spy, born 
at Lceu warden, who became a dancer in 
France and, found guilty of espionage for 
the Germans, was shot in Paris. See a book 
by R. Newman (1956). 

MATEJKO, Jan Alois, ma-te'y^-kd (1838-93), 
Polish painter born at Cracow, noted for his 
paintings of scenes from Polish history. 

MATHER, (1) Cotton (1663-1728), American 
divine, son of (2), after graduating at 
Harvard became colleague to his father at 
Boston, tie published as many as 382 books, 
and his Memorable Providences relating to 
Witchcraft and Possessions (1685) did much 
to fan the cruel fury of the New Englanders. 
During the Salem witchcraft mania Mather 
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wrote his Wonders of the Invisible World 
(1692), and on the head of none rests a 
heavier burden of bloodguiltiness. His 
Magnolia Christi Americana (1702) is an 
undigested mass of materials for the church 
history of New England. The Essays to do 
Good (1710) are feeble. He died February 13, 
1728. See his Life by his son (1729); Upham, 
The Salem Delusion (1831); and Lives by 
Marvin (1892), and R. and L. Boas (1929). 

(2) Increase (1639-1723), American divine, 
father of (1), was the sixth son of an English 
Nonconformist minister who emigrated in 
1635. He was born at Dorchester, Mass., 
June 21, 1639, and graduated at Harvard in 
1656, and again at Trinity College, Dublin, 
in 1658. His first charge was Great Torring- 
ton in Devon; but in 1661, finding it impos- 
sible to conform, he returned to America, 
and from 1664 till his death, August 23, 1723, 
was pastor of the North Church, Boston, and 
from 1681 president also of Harvard. He 
published no less than 136 separate works, 
including Remarkable Providences (1684) 
and a History of the War with the Indians 
(1676). Sent to England in 1689 to lay 
colonial grievances before the king, he 
obtained a new charter from William III. 
He was far less an alarmist about witchcraft 
than his son, and his Causes of Conscience 
concerning Witchcraft (1693) helped to cool 
the heated imaginations of the colonists. 
See Life by K. B. Murdock (1925). 

MATHEW, Theobald, called ‘ Father Mathew ’ 
(1790-1856), Irish temperance reformer, was 
born at Thomastown in Tipperary, October 
10, 1790. He took priest’s orders in the 
Capuchin order in 1814; and in his ceaseless 
labours at Cork, seeing how much of the 
degradation of his people was due to drink, 
became (1838) an ardent advocate of total 
abstinence. His crusade extended to Eng- 
land, Scotland and America. His success 
was marvellous, and everywhere he roused 
enthusiasm and secured warm affection. Ill 
health followed, and he was only saved from 
serious pecuniary distresses by a Civil List 
pension and a private subscription. Worn 
out by his labours, he died at Queenstown. 
See Lives by Maguire (1863), Wells (1867), 
and F. J. Matthew (1890), K. Tynan (1908), 

P. Rogers (1943). 

MATHEWS, (1) Charles (1776-1835), English 
comedian, father of (2), made his debut 
as an actor at Richmond in 1793, but forsook 
the legitimate stage in 1818 and achieved 
great success as an entertainer, visiting 
America twice. He died at Plymouth, 
June 28, 1835. See his Memoirs by his wife 
(4 vols. 1839). 

(2) Charles James (1803-78), English 
comedian, son of (1), was a delightful light 
comedian, of charming grace and delicacy. 

In 1838 he married Madame Vestris (q.v.). 
See his Life, edited by the younger Dickens 
(1879). 

MATHIAS CORVINUS. See Matthias. 
MATHIEU, Georges, ma-tyce (1921- ), 

French painter, bom at Boulogne, took 
a degree in literature, but began to paint in 
1942; he settled in Paris in 1947, and 
exhibited there and in New York. With 
Bryen and others, he has perfected a form of 
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lyric, non-geometrical abstraction, in close 
sympathy with the American neo-expres- 
sionists. 

MATHILDA (d. 1115), Countess of Tuscany, 
a daughter of the Count of Tuscany, 
supported (with money and men) Pope 
Gregory VII in his long struggle with the 
Empire, and married first Godfrey, Duke 
of Lorraine, and then the young Welf of 
Bavaria. In 1077 she made a gift of ail her 
vast possessions to the church. It was at her 
castle of Canossa that Henry IV did penance 
to Gregory. See Life by N. Duff (1909), and 
N. Grimaldi (Florence 1928). 

MATHIS. See Grunewald (2). 

MATILDA, called ‘ the Empress Maud,* 
(1102-67), who carried on the civil war in 
England with Stephen (q.v.), was the only 
daughter of Henry 1. In 1114 she was 
married to the Emperor Henry V, and in 1128 
to Geoffrey of Anjou, by whom she became 
the mother of Henry II. See Life by O. 
Rossler (Berlin 1897). 

MATISSE, Henri, ma-tees (1869-1954), 
French artist, born at Le Gateau, studied 
at the Academie Julian and at the £cole 
des Beaux-Arts under Gustave Moreau. 
From 1904 he became the leader of the 
Fauves (Derain, Vlaminck, Dufy, Rouault 
and others). Although he painted several 
pictures influenced by the cubists, the 
impressionists and by Cezanne, his most 
characteristic paintings display a bold use of 
brilliant, luminous areas of primary colour, 
organized within a rhythmic tw'o-dimensional 
design, which has affinities with the art of 
Gauguin and oriental work. The purity of his 
line-drawing is seen in his many sketches, 
book illustrations, and etchings, and in 
many of his paintings. During the early 
1930’s he travelled in Europe and the U.S.A., 
and in 1949 he decorated a Dominican chapel 
at Venice. He was working right up to his 
death, his style fundamentally unchanged, 
producing pictures more sophisticated than 
his early work, but with exquisite sense of 
design and balance of colour. His works are 
represented in the Tate Gallery, London, and 
the Museums of Modern Art in Paris and 
New York. See the monographs by R. Fry 
(1935), G. Diehl (1954), J. Lassaigne (trans. 
1959) and R. Escholier (trans. 1960). 

MATSYS, or Massys, (1) Jan (1509-75), son 
of (2), was an imitator of his father and 
worked in Antwerp. 

(2) Quentin (c. 1466-c. 1531), Flemish 
painter, father of (1), bom at Louvain, was, 
according to legend, a blacksmith. In 1491 
he joined the painters’ guild of St Luke in 
Antwerp. His pictures are mostly religious, 
treated with a reverent spirit, but with 
decided touches of realism, and of exquisite 
finish. He ranks high as a portrait-painter. 
See works by M. J. Friedlander (1929) and 
study by Sir M. Conway The Van Eycks and 
their followers (1921). 

MATTEOTTl, Giacomo, -of- (1885-1924), 
Italian politician. A member of the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies, in 1921 he began to 
organize the United Socialist party on a 
constitutional basis in opposition to Musso- 
lini’s Fascists. Matteotti’s protests against 
Fascist outrages led to his murder in 1924, 
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which caused a crisis and nearly brought the 
Fascist regime to an end. 

MATTHAY, Tobias, ma-my (1858-1945), 
English pianist and teacher, of German 
descent, born in London, was professor of 
Pianoforte at the Royal Academy of Music 
from 1880 to 1925, when he resigned to devote 
himself to his own school, which he had 
founded in 1900. His method of piano- 
playing was enunciated in The Act of Touch 
(1903) and subsequent publications. 
MATTHESON, Johann (1681-1764), German 
composer, born at Hamburg, was a singer 
and orchestral player before beginning to 
compose operas and many choral and 
instrumental pieces, and was also the author 
of manuals on continuo playing. See study 
by H. Schmidt (1897). 

MATTHEW, Saint (1st cent, a.d.), one of 
the twelve apostles, was a tax-gatherer 
before becoming a disciple of Jesus, and is 
identified with Levi in Mark (ii, 14) and 
Luke (v, 27). According to tradition he was 
the author of the first gospel, was a missionary 
to the Hebrews, and suffered martyrdom, 
but nothing is known with certainty about 
his life. 

MATTHEW OF WESTMINSTER, long 
the supposed author of the Flores Bistorianun 
(first printed by Archbishop Parker in 1567; 
ed. by Luard in 1 890 ; trans. by Yongc, 1 853), 
is of doubtful existence, the work being 
perhaps merely an abridgment of Matthew^ 
Paris (q.v.) or of Roger of Wendover, named 
from a copy at Westminster. 

MATTHEW PARIS. See Paris (3). 
MATTHEWS, (1) Alfred Edward (1869-1960), 
English actor, born at Bridlington began his 
career in 1887, filled innumerable comedy 
roles from Charley^ s Aunt to Quiet Week-end 
and was still a popular favourite at ninety. 
See his Autobiography (1952). 

(2) Stanley (1915- ), English footballer, 
born in Hanley. The son of Jack Matthews, 

‘ the fighting barber of Hanley a notable 
pugilist in his day, he started his athletic 
career as a sprinter. He soon concen- 
trated on football and was picked to play 
for England at twenty. He plays for Black- 
pool, has over fifty international caps, and 
celebrated his silver jubilee in association 
football in 1956. He was created C.B.E. in 
1957. See his Autobiography (I960). 
MATTHIAS COR VINES (c. 1443-90), king of 
Hungary, the second son of John Hunyady 
(q.v.), was elected in 1458. But it cost him 
a six years’ hard struggle against Turks, 
Bohemians, the Emperor Frederick III and 
disaffected magnates before he could have 
himself crowned. He drove the Turks back 
across the frontiers ; made himself master of 
Bosnia (1462) and of Moldavia and Wallachia 
(1467); and in 1478 concluded peace with 
Ladislaus of Bohemia, obtaining Moravia, 
Silesia, and Lusatia. Out of this war grew 
another with Frederick III, in which Matthias 
besieged and captured Vienna (1485), and 
took possession of a large part of Austria 
proper. He greatly encouraged arts and 
letters: he founded the university of Buda, 
built an observatory, summoned scholars 
and artists to his court, adorned his capital 
with the works of renowned sculptors. 


MAUGHAM 

employed a staff of literary men in Ttalv 
copy manuscripts, and so founded a mam: 
ficent library. The finances were bmu^; 
into order, industry and commerce S 
promoted, and justice was administered 
strictly. But his rule was arbitrary and 
taxes were heavy. See Life by FrakiVn; 
(German trans. 1891). ^ ^raxuoi 

MATURIN, (1) Basil William (1847-1915\ 
Irish catholic preacher and writer, son of GV 
one of the Cowley brotherhood, and a well 
known pulpit orator, when in 1897 he ‘ wem 
over ’ to Rome, went down in the torpedoS 
Lusitania. See Memoir by M. Ward 

(2) Charles Robert (1782-1824) Tmh 
dramatist and romancer, father of (3) 1 
curate of St Peter’s, Dublin, made hh 
name with a series of extravagant novels in 
macabre vein that rivalled those of Mrs 
Radchffe. These were The Fatal Revenue 
The Wild Irish Boy, The Milesian Chief' Ad 
later, Women, Mel moth (1820) and 
Albigenses. His ' • ^ 


tragedy, Bertram, had a 
success at Drury Lane in 1 8 1 6 ; its successors 
Manuel and Fredolpho, were failures. See 
memoir prefixed to new edition of Melmoth 
(1892) and Letters (1927). meunoui 

^™h divine, son of 
(2), father ol (1), a tiigh Churchman 
whose views kept him from preferment he 
was perpetual curate from 1844 of Grange- 
gorman. 

MAUD. Sec Matilda. 

MAUDE, (1) Cyril (1862-1951), English actor- 
manager, made his name in The Second Mrs 
Tanqueray and The Little Minister, was 
associate-manager of the Haymarket Theatre 
(1896-1905) and in 1907-15 directed his own 
company at the Playhouse. He was famous 
as Andrew Bullivant in Grumpy (1915). His 
son John Cyril (1901— ), an eminent judge 
and Q.C., sat in Parliament for Exeter 
(1945-51). 

(2) Sir Frederick Stanley (1864-1917) 
major-general, served in the Sudan and South 
Africa. In the Great War he took part in 
the Dardanelles evacuation, and in command 
in Mesopotamia turned a British failure to a 
success, but died of cholera. See Life by 
Callwcll (1920). 

MAUDSLAY, Henry p771-1831), English 
engineer, learned his job as apprentice to 
Joseph Bramah (q.v.), set up on his own in 
1797 and invented various types of machinery, 
including a screw-cutting lathe. With 
Joshua Field (1757-1863) he began producing 
marine engines and started the famous firm 
of Maudslay, Sons and Field (1810). 

MAUDSLEY, Henry (1835-1918), English 
mental pathologist, born near Giggleswick, 
was physician to the Manchester Asylum, 
and professor of Medical Jurisprudence at 
University College 1869-79. He was one of 
die first to consider mental illness as curable 
in some cases, and the Maudsley Hospital, 
Denmark Hill, London, is named after him. 

MAUGHAM, William Somerset, mawm 
(1874- ), British writer, a modern master 

of the short story, born January 25, in Paris 
of Irish origin, was educated at King’s School, 
Canterbury, read philosophy and literature 
at Heidelberg and qualified as a surgeon at 
St Thomas’s Hospital, London. Afflicted 
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by a bad stammer, he turned to writing in his 
student days and a year’s medical practice in 
the London slums gave him the material for 
his first novel, the lurid Liza of Lambeth 
(1903) and the magnificent autobiographical 
novel. Of Human Bondage, eventually 
published in 1915. Attempts to have his 
plays accepted having failed, he settled in 
Paris and with Laurence Housman (q.v.) 
revived a 19th-century annual. The Venture 
( 1 903-04) . With the success of Lady Frederick 
(1907) four of his plays ran in London in 
1908. In 1914 he served fibrst with a Red 
Cross unit in France, then as a secret agent 
in Geneva and finally in Petrograd attempting 
to prevent the outbreak of the Bolshevik 
revolution. Ashenden (1928) is based on 
these experiences. He voyaged in the South 
seas, visiting Tahiti, which inspired The 
Moon and Sixpence (1919) in which an 
English Gauguin, Strickland, leaves wife 
and stockbroking to end his life in a leper’s 
hut, but unlike Gauguin destroys his own 
artistic creations. Maugham was two years 
a patient in a Scottish tuberculosis sana- 
torium and this again finds expression in 
several excellent short stories. He then 
visited the Far East, writing such plays as 
East of Suez (1922), CaesaFs Wife (1922) and 
Our Betters (1923). In 1928 he settled in the 
South of France, where he wrote his astrin- 
gent, satirical masterpiece. Cakes and Ale 
(1930). A British agent again in the second 
World War, he fled from France in 1940 with 
only a suitcase, spent until 1946 in the United 
States where he ventured into mysticism with 
The RazoFs Edge (1945). But Maugham is 
best known for his short stories, several of 
which have been filmed with personal screen 
introductions by the author under the titles 
Quartet (1949), Trio (1950) and Encore (1951). 
The best of them, Rain, originally published 
in the collection, The Trembling of a Leaf 
(1921) an early, if unconscious piece of 
Freudian literature, exposes the tragic flaw 
of unhealthy asceticism in a devout mission- 
ary who fails from divine grace for a fellow- 
passenger, a prostitute, and commits suicide. 
His sparse, careful prose has sometimes 
unjustly been mistaken for superficiality. He 
refuses to do more than tell a story ; all else 
is propaganda, which seriously impairs a work 
of art. He was made C.H. in 1954. Other 
works include Catalina (1948), collections of 
short stories entitled First Person Singular 
(1931) and Creatures of Circumstance (1947), 
books of reminiscences, Don Fernando (1935), 
Summing Up (1941), A WriteFs Notebook 
(1949) and essays on Goethe, Chehov, 
Henry James, Katherine Mansfield in Points 
of View (1958), See bibliography (Mass. 
1950) and studies (1954) by K- W. Jonas, 
R. Aldington (1939), R. T. Stott (1950), 
Brophy (1952) and K. G. Pfeififer (1959). 

MAUNDEVILLE. See Mandeville. 

MAUPASSANT, Guy de, md-pas-d (1850-93), 
French novelist, born on August 5, at the 
Norman chateau of Miromesnil, was educa- 
ted at Rouen and spent his life in Normandy- 
After a short spell as a soldier in the Franco- 
German war he became a government clerk, 
but encouraged by Flaubert, who was a 
friend of his mother, he took to writing and 


mingled with Zola and other disciples of 
Naturalism. His stories range from the 
short tale of one or two pages to the full- 
length novel. Free from sentimentality or 
idealism, they lay bare with minute and 
merciless observation the pretentiousness and 
vulgarity of the middle class of the period 
and the animal cunning and traditional 
meanness of the Norman peasant His first 
success, Boiile de suif which could be 

called either a short novel or a long short 
story, exposes the hypocrisy, prudery and 
ingratitude of the bourgeois in the face of a 
heroic gesture by a woman of the streets, 
while La Maison Tellier (1881) tells with 
penetrating satire and humour the tale of an 
outing for the inmates of a provincial house 
of ill-fame. At the other end of the scale 
Le Horla and La Peur describe madness and 
fear with a horrifying accuracy which fore- 
shadows the insanity which beset de Maupas- 
sant in 1892 and finally caused his death. 
His short stones number nearly 300, and he 
also wrote several full-length novels, includ- 
ing Une Vie (1883), Bel-aini (1885), and Fort 
coinme la mart (1889). See Life by R. Bumes- 
nil (1948) and studies by E. D, Sullivan (1954) 
and A. M. Vial (1954). 

JMAUPEOU, Nicolas Augustin de, mo-poo 
(1714-92), succeeded his father as chancellor 
of France in 1768, and incurred great 
unpopularity by suppressing the parlements 
and establishing new courts. On Louis XV’s 
death (1774) he was banished. See Remon- 
trances du Parlement de Paris an IS^ siecle 
by J. G. Flammermont (1888). 

IVIAUPERTUIS, Pierre Louis Moreau de, 
md-per-twee (1698-1759), mathematician, 
was bom at St Malo, served in the army, and 
as a strenuous supporter of Newton’s 
physical theories was made a member of the 
Royal Society of London in 1728. In 1736-37 
he was at the head of the French Academi- 
cians sent to Lapland to measure a degree of 
longitude. Frederick the Great made him 
president of the Berlin Academy. But his 
temper provoked general dislike and the 
special enmity of Voltaire, who satirized him 
in Micromegas, &c., driving him to Basel, 
where he died. See Lives by La Beaumeile 
(1856) and Lesueur (1897). 

MAUREPAS, Jean Fr^eric Phelippeux, 
Comte de, mo-re-pak (1701-81), French 
statesman, and later minister of marine, 
rendered services to his department by 
promoting the French expedition to the 
North Pole and the Equator in 1736-37, but 
he displeased the all-powerful Pompadour, 
and was banished from court in 1749. Re- 
called and made first minister in 1774, he 
sought to humiliate England by recognizing 
the United States. See his Mimoires (4 vols. 
1792). 

MAURIAC, Francois, md-ryak (1885- ), 

French novelist, bom at Bordeaux of 
Roman Catholic parentage, became re- 
garded as the leading novelist of that faith. 
His treatment of the themes of temptation, 
sin and redemption, set in the brooding 
Bordeaux countryside, shows his art as 
cathartic, exploring the universal problems 
of sinful, yet aspiring, man. His principal 
novels, all translated into English, are: Le 
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Baiser au Lipreiix (1922); Genetrix (1924); 
the Theresa novels; and La Bharisienne 
(1946). He was awarded the Grand Prix of 
the Academie Fran^aise in 1926, and the 
1952 Nobel prize for literature. See studies 
by E. Rideau (Paris 1945; with bibliography), 
and M. Jarret-Kerr (1954). 

MAURICE, Prince of Orange and Count of 
Nassau (1567-1625), son of William the 
Silent, on whose assassination (1584) he was 
chosen stadhouder. Great part of the 
Netherlands was still in the hands of the 
Spaniards ; but Maurice, aided by an English 
contingent under Leicester and Sidney, 
rapidly wrested from them the cities and 
fortresses. In 1597 he defeated the Spaniards 
at Turnhout, and in 1600 at Nieuwpoort; 
and for more than three years baffled all the 
power of Spain by his defence of Ostend. 
Finally, in 1609, Spain was compelled to 
acknowledge the United Provinces as a free 
republic. From this time keen religious 
dissension grew up between the Orange 
party, who favoured the orthodox Gomarists, 
and the liberal Remonstrants or Arminians 
(see Barneveldt, Arminius), and the former 
triumphed. See Groen van Prinstercr, 
Maurice et Barneveldt (1875). 

MAURICE, Prince (1620-52). See Rupert. 
MAURICE, Duke of Saxony. Sec Charles V, 
Holy Roman Emperor. 

MAURICE, (1) John Frederick Denison (1805- 
1872), English theologian, son of a Unitarian 
minister, was born at Normanston near 
Lowestoft, and studied at Trinity College 
and Trinity Hall, Cambridge, but as a 
dissenter, left in 1827 without a degree, and 
commenced a literary career in London. He 
wrote a novel, Eustace Conway^ and for a 
time edited the Athenaeum. Influenced by 
Coleridge, he took orders in the Church of 
England, became chaplain to Guy’s Hospital 
(1837), to Lincoln’s Inn (1841-60); in 1840 
professor of Literature at King’s College, 
London, where he was professor of Theology 
1846-53, and from 1866 till his death profes- 
sor of Moral Philosophy at Cambridge. The 
publication in 1853 of his Theological Essays, 
dealing with the atonement and eternal life, 
lost him the professorship of Theology in 
King’s College. His principal books are 
Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, Religions 
of the World, Prophets and Kings of the Old 
Testament, The Kingdom of Christ, The 
Conscience, and Social Morality. Maurice 
strenuously controverted Mansel’s views on 
our knowledge of God, and denounced as false 
any political economy founded on selfish- 
ness and not on the Cross as the ruling power 
of the universe. He was the mainspring 
of the movement known as Christian Social- 
ism; and was the founder of the Working 
Man’s College and of the Queen’s College for 
Women, in both of which he taught. See 
Life by H. G. Wood (1950). 

(2) Sir John Frederick (1841-1912), son 
of (1), professor (1885-92) of Military 
History at the Staff College, was author of 
Life of Frederick Denison Maurice (1884) and 
a System of Field Manoeuvres (1872), The 
Ashantee War (1874), The Campaign of 1882 
in Egypt (1887), and War (1891). 

MAUMeR. See Du Maurier. 


MAUROIS, Andre, pseud, of Emile Herzog 
mor-wa (1885- ), French novelist and 

biographer, born in Elbeuf of a family of 
Jewish industrialists from Alsace who settled 
in Normandy after 1870. He was a pupil of 
Alain and took a degree in philosophy 
During the 1914-18 war he was a liaison 
officer with the British army and began his 
literary career with two books of shrewd and 
affectionate observation of British character 
Les Silences du Colonel Bramble (1918) and 
Les Discours du Docteur O" Grady (1920) 
His large output includes Ariel, a life of 
Shelley (1923), Disraeli (1927), Voltaire 
(1932), Cercle de famille (1932), Call No Man 
Happy {1943), a History of the United States 
(1944), The Quest for Proust (1950), Victor 
Hugo (1954) and Les Trois Dumas (1957). and 
The Life of Sir Alexander Fleming (trans 
1959). See studies by G. Lcraaitre (1940) 
and V. Dupin (Lausanne, 1945). 

MAURRAS, Charles, mo-rah (1868-1952), 
French journalist and critic, born at Mar’ 
tigues (Bouches-du-Rhone). A student of 
philosophy at Paris, he was early influenced 
by the ideas of Auguste Comte, and this 
influence, combined with disciplcship to the 
Filibrige movement, fostered in him a spirit 
critical of the contemporary scene, but by 
1894 he had outgrown the association and 
was established as an avant-garde journalist. 
A trip to Greece made him a pronounced 
philhellene, and influenced by the Dreyfus 
case, he moved away from republicanism to a 
belief in the efficacy of monarchy. Trois 
iddes politiques . . . (1898) and Enquire sur la 
monarch ie (1901) stale his views with clarity 
and vigour. From 1908, in Action fram^aise, 
his articles wielded a powerful influence on 
the youth of the country and this was rein- 
forced by such studies as Les Conditions de 
la victoire (1916-18). Action fran^aise was 
finally discredited and in 1936 Maurras was 
imprisoned for violent attacks on the 
government of the day, the culmination of his 
bitter campaign in Figaro, Gazette de France, 
and other newspapers against democratic 
ideals. His election to the Academie 
Fran 9 aise in 1938 accordingly caused much 
controversy and feeling ran very high when, 
at the fall of France in 1 940, he supported the 
Vichy government. When the country was 
liberated in 1945, lie was brought to trial and 
sentenced to life imprisonment. He was 
released, on medical grounds, in March 1952, 
and later that year died, a man whose 
considerable talent for dialectics and capacity 
for uninhibited expression of his strongly- 
held views, had finally availed him nothing, 
since he had sponsored an unworthy cause. 
MAURY, md-ree, (1) Jean Siffrein (1746- 
1817), French prelate, was born at Valreas (dep. 
Vaucluse). Eloquent dloges on the dauphin, 
&c., gained him in 1784 admission to the 
Academy. In 1 789 he was sent to the States- 
general, where as an orator he rivalled 
Mirabeau and was one of the chief supporters 
of the crown. At the dissolution of the 
Constituent Assembly he withdrew to Rome, 
and was made an archbishop in partibus, and 
cardinal (1794); but he made his submission 
in 1804 to Napoleon, who appointee him in 
1810 Archbishop of Paris. See Lives by his 
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nephew (1827), Poujouiat (1835), and Ricard 
(1887). 

(2) Matthew Fontaine (1806-73), American 
hydrographer, born at Spottsylvania, Va., 
entered the U.S. navy in 1825, and during a 
voyage round the world commenced his 
well-known Navigation (1834). Lamed for 
life in 1839, he was appointed superintendent 
in 1842 of the Hydrographical Office at 
Washington, and in 1844 of the Observatory. 
Here he wrote his Physical Geography of the 
Sea (1856), and his works on the Gulf Stream, 
Ocean Currents, and Great Circle Sailing. 
He became an officer of the Confederate 
navy, and later professor of Physics at 
Lexington. See Life by his daughter (1888). 
MAUSER, Paul von, mow'zer, (1838-1914), 
German fire-arm inventor, bom in Oberndorf, 
Neckar, with his brother Wilhelm (1834-82) 
was responsible for the improved needle- 
gun (adopted by the German army in 1871) 
and for the improved breech-loading cannon. 
Paul produced the first fmagazine-rifie in 
1897. 

MAUSOLUS. See Artemisia. 

MAUVE, Anton, mow've (1838-88), Dutch 
painter, bom at Zaandam, one of the 
greatest landscapists of his time, was in- 
fluenced by Corot and Millet and painted 
country scenes. From 1878 he lived at 
Laren, gathering other painters round him in 
a kind of Dutch Barbizon school. 

MAYOR, (1) O. H. See Bridie. 

(2) WiUiam Fordyce (1758-1837), an 
Oxfordshire clergyman and schoolmaster, 
born at New Deer, compiled a commonplace 
book in his own system of shorthand, c. 1810. 
MAWSON, Sir Douglas (1882-1958), English 
explorer and geologist, born at Bradford, 
Yorks, was educated at Sydney Univer- 
sity, and in 1907 was appointed to the 
scientific staff of Shackleton’s Antarctic 
expedition- In 1911 he was appointed leader 
of the Australasian Antarctic expedition, 
which charted 2000 miles of coast; he was 
knighted on his return. He was awarded the 
O.B.E. in 1920, and led the joint British- 
Australian-New Zealand expedition to the 
Antarctic in 1929-31. See F. Hurley, 
Argonauts of the South (1925). 

MAX, Adolphe, maks (1869-1939), Belgian 
politician and patriot, born in Brussels. 
First a journalist, then an accountant, he 
became burgomaster of Bmssels in 1909. 
When the German troops approached 
Brussels in August 1914, he boldly drove to 
meet them and opened negotiations. He 
defended the rights of the Belgian population 
against the invaders, and in September was 
imprisoned by tlie Germans, later refusing 
an offer of freedom on condition that he 
went to Switzerland and desisted from anti- 
German agitation. In November 1918 he 
returned to Belgium, was elected to the 
house of representatives, and made a 
minister of state. He received the freedom 
of Edinburgh in 1924. 

MAXIM, Sir Hiram Stevens (1840-1916), 
born at Sangersville, Maine, U.S., was bred 
a coachbuilder. From 1867 he took out 
patents for gas apparatus, electric lamps, &c. 
His machine-gun was perfected in London in 
1883; he also invented a pneumatic gun, a 


smokeless powder, and a fiying-machine 
(1894). He was knighted in 1901. See My 
Life (1915), and Life by Mottelay (1920). 

MAXIMILIAN I, German emperor, the son 
of Frederick III (1459-1519). By his 
marriage with Mary, heiress of Charles the 
Bold, he acquired Burgundy and Flanders: 
but this involved him in war with Louis XI of 
France, and in 1482 he was forced to give 
Artois and Burgundy to Louis. In 1486 he 
was elected king of the Romans. In 1490 
he drove out the Hungarians who, under 
Matthias Corvinus, had seized (1487) great 
part of the Austrian territories ; at Viliach in 
1492 he routed the Turks; and in 1493 he 
became emperor. Having next married a 
daughter of the Duke of Milan, he turned his 
ambition towards Italy. But after years of 
war he was compelled (1515) to give up Milan 
to France and Verona to the Venetians; and 
in 1499 the Swiss completely separated 
themselves from the German Empire. The 
hereditary dominions of his house, however, 
were increased by the peaceful acquisition 
of Tirol ; the marriage of his son Philip with 
the Infanta Joanna united the Houses of 
Spain and Hapsburg; whilst the marriage in 
1521 of his grandson Ferdinand with the 
daughter of Ladislaus of Hungary and 
Bohemia brought both these kingdoms to 
Austria. He also improved the administra- 
tion of justice, greatly encouraged the arts and 
learning, and caused to be written Theiierdank 
in verse and Weisskunig in prose, of both 
of which he himself is the hero, and probably 
part-author. He was called ‘ the foremost 
knight of the age’. See Lives by Kliipfel 
0864), Ulmann (1884-91), ‘Christopher 
Hare’ (1913) and Waas, The Legendary 
character of Kaiser Maximilian (1941). 

MAXIMILIAN, Ferdinand-Joseph, Emperor 
of Mexico (1832-67), the younger brother of 
Francis- Joseph I, became an Austrian 
admiral. In 1863 the French called together 
a Mexican assembly, which offered the crown 
of Mexico to Maximilian; he accepted it, 
and in June 1864 entered Mexico. But 
Juarez (q.v.) again raised the standard of 
independence, and Napoleon III had to 
withdraw his troops. In vain the Empress 
Charlotte (1840-1927), a daughter of Leopold 
I of Belgium, went to Europe to enlist sup- 
port; her reason gave way under grief and 
excitement. Maximilian felt bound to 
remain and share the fate of his followers. 
With 8000 men he made a brave defence of 
Queretaro, hut in May 1867 was betrayed, 
and on June 19 shot. He has been called a 
‘marionette Emperor’. Seven volumes of 
his sketches of travel, essays, &c. (Aus meinem 
Leben) were published in 1867. See books 
by J. M. Taylor (1894), P. F. Martin (1914), 
Corti (1928), J. L. Blasio, Maximilian, 
Emperor of Mexico (1944), H. M. Hyde, T/rc 
Mexican Empire and the History of Maximilian 
(1946), 

MAX-Mt)LLER. See Muller (3). 

MAXTON, James (1885-1946), Scottish 
politician, bom in Glasgow, was educated at 
the university there and became a teacher, 
A supporter of the Independent Labour 
Party, he became its chairman in 1926 and he 
sat as M-P. for Bridgeton from 1922 until 
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his death. A man of strong convictions, he 
was a staunch pacificist, and suffered im- 
prisonment for attempting to foment a strike 
of shipyard workers during World War I, in 
which he was a conscientious objector. His 
extreme views claimed few supporters, but 
his sincerity won the respect of all, including 
his bitterest opponents. See Life by McNair 
(1955). 

MAXWELL, (1) James Clark. See Clerk- 
Maxwell. 

(2) Sir William Stirling-. See Stirling- 
Maxwell. 

MAY, (1) Phil (1864-1903), English carica- 
turist, born at Wortley near Leeds, was left 
an orphan at nine, after years of poverty 
became poster artist and cartoonist of the 
St Stephen's Review, went to Australia and 
on his return in 1890 established himself by 
his Annual and contributions to Punch, &c. 
He excelled in depicting east London types. 
See Life by J. Thorpe (194S). 

(2) Thomas (1594-1650), English dramatist 
and historian, was educated at Cambridge, 
and became a member of Gray’s Inn and 
a courtier. He wrote dramas, comedies, 
poems and translations of the Georgies and 
Lucan. As secretary and historiographer to 
Parliament he produced a Plistory of the 
Parliament 1640-1643 (1647), and a Breviary 
(1650). See Life by A. G. Chester (Phila- 
delphia 1932). 

(3) Sir Thomas Erskine, 1st Baron Farn- 
borough (1815-86), English constitutional 
jurist, educated at Bedford School, became 
assistant-librarian of the House of Commons 
in 1831, clerk-assistant in 1856, and clerk of 
the House in 1871. He was created a baron 
in 1881 on his retirement. His Treatise on the 
Law, Privileges, Proceedings, and Usage of 
Parliament (1844) has been translated into 
various languages and remains a standard 
work; his Constitutional History of England 
1760-1860 (1861-63 ; edited and continued by 
F. Holland, 1912) is a continuation of Hallam. 

MAYAKOVSKY, Vladimir (1894-1930), 
Soviet poet, began writing at an early age, 
became interested in new techniques, and 
was regarded as the leader of the futurist 
school. During the 1917 revolution he 
emerged as the propaganda mouthpiece of 
the Bolsheviks. Among his revolutionary 
pieces are 150 million (1920) and Mystery 
Bouffe (1918). He also wrote satirical plays. 
He died by his own hand. See study with 
translations by H. Marshall (1945). 

MAYER, mter, Julius Robert von (1814-78), 
German physicist, was born at Heilbronn, 
and settled as physician there in 1841. In 
1842 he announced from physiological 
considerations, the equivalence of heat and 
work and the law of the conservation of 
energy, independently of Joule (q.v.), and 
his mental health suffered on account of 
the dispute over priority. See studies by 
Chemnitz (1880), Diihring (1893) and 
Wey ranch (1889). 

MAYHEW, Henry (1812-87), English author 
and joint editor of Punch with Mark Lemon 
(q.v.), was born in London, ran away from 
Westminster school and collaborated with 
his brother Augustus (1826-75) in writing 
numerous successful novels such as The Good 


Genius that turns everything to Gold (1847) 
Whom to Marry (1848), &c. He also wrote 
on many subjects, his best known work being 
the classic social survey, London Labour 
and the London Poor (1851-62). Another 
brother, Horace (1816-72) also collaborated 
with Henry and was a contributor to Punch, 
See R. G. G. Price, History of ^Piinch^ (1957)1 
MAYO, (1) Charles Horace (1865-1939)1 
American surgeon, made a special study of 
goitre, and with his brother organized the 
Mayo Clinic within what is now St Mary’s 
Hospital, Rochester, Minn. 

(2) Katherine (1868-1940), American jour- 
nalist, born at Ridgeway, Pa., is remembered 
for her books exposing social evils, especially 
Isles of Fear (1925) condemning American 
administration of the Philippines, and Mother 
India (1927), a forthright indictment of child 
marriage and other customs, which gave rise 
to widespread controversy. 

(3) Richard Southwell Bourke, Earl of 
(1822-72), Indian statesman, was born in 
Dublin, and was educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin. He entered the House of Commons 
as a Conservative in 1847, and was appointed 
chief-secretary of Ireland by Lord Derby in 
1852, 1858, and 1866. Sent out in 1868 to 
succeed Lord Lawrence, he was eminently 
succes.sful as viceroy of India, but was fatally 
stabbed by a convict whilst inspecting the 
settlement at Port Blair on the Andaman 
Islands. See Life by Sir W. W. Hunter 
(2 vols. 1875). 

(4) William James (1861-1939), American 
surgeon, brother of (1), specialist in stomach 
surgery, established the Mayo Clinic and 
along with (1) set up the Mayo Foundation 
for Medical Education and Research (1915). 

MAYOW, John (1640-79), English chemist, 
fellow of All Souls, Oxford, and of the Royal 
Society, preceded Priestley and Lavoisier 
by a century with his discoveries relating to 
respiration and the chemistry of combustion. 
MAZARIN, ma-za-ri, Jules, orig. Giulio 
Mazarini (1602-61), cardinal and minister of 
France, was born July 14 at Pescina in the 
Abruzzi, studied under the Jesuits at Rome 
and at Alcald in Spain. He accompanied 
a papal legate to the court of France, was 
papal nuncio there (1634-36), entered the 
service of Louis XTIT as a naturalized 
Frenchman (1639), and two years later 
became cardinal through the influence of 
Richelieu, who before his death in 1642 
recommended Mazarin to the king as his 
successor. Louis died in 1643, but Mazarin 
knew how to retain his power under the 
queen-regent, Anne of Austria; she certainly 
loved him, even if it cannot be proved that 
there was a private marriage between them 
(the cardinal had never taken more than the 
minor orders). He ruled more efficiently 
than Richelieu, and was almost as powerful. 
The parliament resisted the registration of 
edicts of taxation; but Mazarin caused the 
leaders of the opposition to be arrested 
(August 1648), upon which the disturbances 
of the Fronde began. The court retired to 
St Germain, but at length triumphed by the 
aid of CondA The hatred against Mazarin, 
however, blazed out anew in the provinces, 
when at his instigation the queen-regent 
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arrested Conde, Conti and Longueville in 
January 1 650. Mazarin triumphed at Rethel, 
but soon had to succumb and retire to Briihl. 
Meantime the press teemed with pamphlets 
and satires against him — the Mazarinades. 
The cardinal used all his influence to form a 
new royal party, won the support of Turenne, 
and in February 1653 returned to Paris, 
regaining all his power and popularity. He 
acquired the alliance of Cromwell at the price 
of Dunkirk: and by the marriage of Louis 
XIV with the Infanta Maria Theresa ('1659), 
brought the succession to the throne of Spain 
nearer. Mazarin died at Vincennes, March 9, 
leaving an immense fortune. His magnificent 
library was bequeathed to the College 
Mazarin, and his name lives in the rare 
‘ Mazarin Bible’. His seven nieces whom he 
brought from Italy to the French court varied 
in character and ultimate fate, but all 
married counts, dukes 'or princes, though 
more than one died in povei^ or obscurity. 
See Cheruel’s Histories of France (1879-82), 
his edition of Mazarin’s Letters (1879-91) and 
works by Renee (1856), Cousin (1865), 
G. Masson (1886), Comte de Cosnac (1892), 
A. Hassall (1903), Roca (1908), C. Fedem 
(Munich 1922) and Bailly (1935). 

MAZEPPA, Ivan Stepanovich, ma-zyay'pa 
(c. 1644-1709), hetman of the (iossacks, "was 
bom of a noble family, and became a page 
at the court of Poland. A nobleman, having 
surprised him in an intrigue with his wife, 
had him bound naked upon his horse, which, 
let loose, carried him, torn and bleeding, to 
its native wilds of the Ukraine — or, in 
another story, to his own home. Mazeppa 
now joined the Cossacks, and in 1687 was 
elected hetman. He won the confidence of 
Peter the Great, w^ho made him Prince of the 
Ukraine: but when Peter curtailed the 
freedom of the Cossacks, Mazeppa entered 
into negotiations with Charles XT! of Sweden. 
His hopes of an independent crown perished 
in the disaster of Pultowa (1709), and he fled 
with Charles to Bender, where he died. His 
story is the theme of poems, notably that by 
Byron, plays, novels, opera, paintings, &c., 
and of a history by Kostomaroff (1882). 

MAZZINI, mat-zee'nee, Giuseppe (1805-72), 
Italian patriot, was bom at Genoa, June 22, 
studied at the university there, and at nineteen 
was practising as an advocate. In 1821 his 
heart was stirred bv the sight of refugees 
from the unsuccessful rising in Piedmont. 
He wrote in favour of romanticism, became 
a more and more ardent champion of 
liberalism, and ioiningthe Carbonari in 1829, 
was betrayed (1830) to the Sardinian police, 
and imprisoned in Savona. Released next 
year, he organized at Marseilles the Young 
Italy Association, which sought to create 
a free and united nation of Italians — ^repub- 
lican from the nature of the case — and to 
work for the governance of the world by the 
moral law of progress. In 1831 he addressed 
to Charles Albert of Piedmont an appeal, 
urging him to put himself at the head of the 
struggle for Italian independence; the 
answer, under Metternich’s influence,^ was a 
sentence of perpetual banishment, and in 1832 
the French authorities expelled him from 
France. Henceforward he was the most 


untiring political agitator in Europe. He 
wrote incessantly with fervid eloquence and 
intense conviction. In 1834 he organized an 
abortive invasion of Savoy. The next twp 
years Mazzini spent in Switzerland, scattering 
by means of his journal Young Italv, the 
seeds of republican revolt through Europe. 
Banished from Switzerland, he found a 
refuge in London in 1837; and, struggling 
with poverty, contrived to teach and ci\ilize 
many of his poorer countrymen, the organ- 
boys of London. In 1844 be proved his 
charge against the British government of 
opening his letters and communicating their 
contents to the rulers in Italy — a charge which 
raised a storm of indication throughout the 
country. He threw himself into the thick of 
the Lombard revolt in 1848. After Milan 
capitulated he tried with Garibaldi to keep 
the war alive in the valleys of the Alps. 
Leahom received him with wild enthusiasm 
in February 1849, iust before the republic was 
proclaimed at Rome, where in March 
Mazzini, Saffi, and Armellfni w'ere appointed 
a triumvirate with dictatorial powers. In 
April the French arrived: after a struggle 
the republic fell; and the triumvirs indig- 
nantly resigned (June). From London 
Mazzini planned the attempted risings at 
Mantua (1852), Milan (1853), Genoa (1857), 
and Leghorn (1857). Here also- he founded, 
along with Kossuth and Ledru-Rollin, the 
republican European Association, and organ- 
ized the Society of the Friends of Italy. In 
1859 Mazzini condemned the alliance 
between Piedmont and Napoleon III. He 
supported Garibaldi in his expedition against 
Sicily and Naples: and when Piedmont 
defeated and took him prisoner at Aspro- 
monte (1 862), Mazzini broke finally with the 
monarchical party. In 1866-67 Messina in 
protest elected him its deputy to the Italian 
parliament four times in succession. Again 
expelled from Switzerland, he was (1870) 
arrested at sea and imprisoned for two months 
at Gaeta. He settled at Lugano, but died at 
Pisa, March 10, 1872. Utopian idealist, 
political dreamer, apostle of the democratic 
evangel, and restless conspirator, Mazzini 
was also a man of great organizing power; 
thoroughly sincere and disinterested, he felt 
only impatience and scorn for moderates and 
opportunists. It was inevitable that he and 
Cavour should dislike and distrust one 
another. Yet it was Mazzini who prepared 
the ground for Italian unity. Garibaldi who 
did most of the harvesting, and Cavour who 
entered into their labours. Mazzini’s writings 
are mostly political. On the Duties of Man 
(new ed. 1955) contains an outline of ethical 
theory; Thoughts upon Democracv in Europe 
is a discussion of economics and socialism. 
See the collected edition of his Scrittu editi ed 
inediti (16 vols. 1861); the English Life and 
Writings (1864-70); the Selected Essays 
(edited by Clarke, 1887); the selections by 
Stubbs (1891); Memoir by Venturi (1874): 
and Lives bv B. King (1938), C. O. Griffith 
(1932), D. Silone (1939), C. Sforza (1926), 
and G. Salvemini (1956). 

MEAD, (1) Margaret (1901- ), American 
anthropologist, born in Philadelphia, was 
appointed assistant curator of ethnology at 
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the American Museum of Natural History 
in 1926. After expeditions to Samoa and 
New Guinea she wrote Coming of Age in 
Samoa (1928) and Growing up in New Guinea 
(1930). Her works combine authority with 
the ability to make anthropology intelligible 
to the layman. Later publications include 
Male and Female (1949) and Growth and 
Culture (1951). 

(2) Richard (1673-1754), fashionable 
London physician, succeeded Radclitfe as 
leader of his profession and published on 
poisons and infections. Physician to Queen 
Anne, he was consulted by the consumptive 
French painter Watteau, who visited London 
specially for the purpose. See Memoirs by 
Maty (1755) and Winslow, Conquest of 
Epidemic Disease (1944). 

MEADE, George Gordon (1815-72), American 
general, born at Cadiz in Spain, graduated at 
West Point in 1835, and served against the 
Seminoles and in the Mexican war. In 1861 
he distinguished himself at Antietam and 
Fredericksburg, and in 1863 he commanded 
the Army of the Potomac and defeated Lee 
at Gettysburg. See Lives by his son (New 
York 1913) and Pennypacker (1901); also 
T. Lyman Meade's Headquarters, 1863-65 
(Boston 1922). 

MEADOWS-TAYLOR, Philip. See Taylor. 
MEAGHER, mah'er, Thomas Francis (1822- 
1867), Irish patriot, was born in Waterford. 
He became a prominent member of the 
Young Ireland party and in 1848 was 
transported for life to Van Diemen’s Land. 
He made his escape in 1852, studied law in 
the United States, in 1861 organized the 
‘ Irish brigade ’ for the Federals, and distin- 
guished himself at Richmond and elsewhere. 
While secretary of Montana territory, and 
keeping the Indians in check, he was drowned 
in the Missouri. See M. Cavanaugh, 
Memoirs of General Thomas Francis Mealier 
(1892). 

MECHNIKOV, Ilya (1845-1916), Russian 
biologist, was born at Ivanovka near Khar- 
kov and in 1870 became professor at Odessa. 
In 1888 he joined Pasteur in Paris and shared 
the Nobel prize with Ehrlich in 1908 for his 
work on immunology. He discovered the 
phagocytes, cells which devour infective 
organisms. See Life by his widow (1921). 
MEDHURST, George (1759-1827), English 
engineer who first suggested a pneumatic 
dispatch (1810) was born at Shoreham. 
MEDICI, rnay'dee-chee, a Florentine family 
which amassed great wealth by the efforts of 
Giovanni (1360-1429) the banker of Cafag- 
giolo in the Mugello and which exerted a 
great political and cultural influence from 
the 13th century onwards. See works on the 
Medici Family by Smeaton (1902), Schevill 
(1909), G. F. Young (1909), Pieraccini (1925), 
Neale (1943). Noteworthy members were: 

(1) Cosimo (1389-1464), ‘Pater Patriae’, 
son of Giovanni, the banker and father of (6), 
began the glorious epoch of the family. He 
procured for Florence (nominally still 
republican) security abroad and peace from 
civil dissensions. He employed his wealth in 
encouraging art and literature. He made 
Florence the centre of the revival of learning, 
and enriched her with splendid buildings and 


great libraries. See works on him bv Arm 
strong (1900) and Gutkind (1938). 

(2) Cosimo I (1519-74), ‘the great’, was 
descended on his mother’s side from (5), He 
possessed the astuteness of character the 
love of art and literature of his greater 
predecessors, but was cruel and relentless in 
his enmities, though one of the ablest rulers 
of his century. He was created grand duke 
of Tuscany in 1569 and thus became the 
founder of a dynasty which lasted until the 
18th century. The later Medici grand dukes 
were not of outstanding ability but managed 
to preserve the character of the Florentine 
state during the years of foreign domination 
See Life by Booth (1921). 

(3) Giovanni (1475-1521), cardinal, son of 
(5) became pope Leo X (q.v.). 

(4) Giulio (1478-1534), grandson of (6) 
became pope Clement VIT (q.v.). 

(5) Lorenzo (1449-92), ‘the magnificent’ 

son of (6) and father of (3) and (7) became at 
twenty, joint-ruler with his brother Giuliano 
(1453-78). The growing power of the Medici 
had roused much envy; and in 1478 the 
malcontents, headed by the Pazzi and in 
league with the pope, Sixtus TV, formed a 
plot to overthrow them. Giuliano fell a 
victim to the assassins; Lorenzo increased 
his popularity by the courage and judgment 
that he showed in this crisis. He was a just 
and magnanimous ruler, one of the most 
distinguished lyric poets of the day, an 
enthusiastic memberof the Platonic Academy, 
the friend of artists and scholars, a promoter 
of the art of printing. His many-sided gifts 
combined to make the Laurentian age (1469- 
1492) the most glorious period in Florentine 
history. Yet he sapped the existing forms of 
government, and by seeking the advancement 
of his family, left Florence a ready prey to 
her enemies. See Lives by E. Rho (I92Q 
Fiori (1938), Stange (Bremen 1940) and Ady 
(1955). ^ 

(6) Piero I (1414-69), ‘ the gouty ’, son of 
(1), father of (5) ruled for five troubled years. 

(7) Piero IT (1471-1503), son of (5), allied 
himself with the king of Naples against 
Lodovico Sforza of Milan ; and when the 
latter in 1492 called to his aid Charles VIII of 
France, Piero surrendered Pisa and Leghorn 
to the French. The magistrates and people, 
incensed at his cowardice, drove him from 
Florence and declared the Medici traitors 
and rebels. All efforts of the Medici to 
regain their power were vain until in 1512 a 
Spanish papal army invaded Tuscany, Prato 
was taken and sacked, and the Florentines, 
helpless and terrified, recalled the Medici, 
headed by Giuliano IT (1478-1516). In 1513 
the elevation of (3) to the papal chair com- 
pleted the restoration of the family to all their 
former splendour and made Florence into a 
papal dependency. 

MEDTNER, Nikolai (1879-1951), Russian 
composer and pianist of German descent, 
born in Moscow, lived in the West from 1922 
and died in London. His classical-romantic 
compositions included two niano concertos 
and much piano music. See R. Holt Nicholas 
Medtner (1955). 

MEDWALL, Henry (1462-r. 1505), English 
dramatist wrote Fulgens and Lucres the 
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earliest English secular play extant, written 
before 1500. 

MEE, Arthur (1875-1943), English journalist, 
editor and writer, born at Stapleford, 
Nottingham, most widely known for his 
Children's Encyclopaedia (1908) and for his 
Children's Newspaper. He also produced a 
Self-Educator (1906), a History of the World 
(1907) both with Sir John Hammerton, a 
Popular Science (1912) a Children's Shake- 
speare (1926) and The King's England (1936- 
1953), a series of topographical books 
describing the English counties. 
MEEGEREN, Van. See Van Meegeren. 
MEGASTHENES, me-gas'the-neez (fl. 300 
B.C.), a Greek ambassador (306-298 b.c.) at 
the Indian court of Sandrocottus or Chandra 
Gupta. Here he gathered materials for his 
Indica, from which Arrian, Strabo, &c. 
borrowed. The fragments were edited by 
Schwanebeck (1846) and Muller (1848). 
MEGERLE, Ulrich. See Abraham-a-Santa- 
Clara. 

MEHEMET ’ALI (c. 1769-1849), better 

Mohammed ’Ali, viceroy of Egypt, an 
Albanian officer of militia, was sent to Egypt 
with a Turkish-Albanian force on the French 
invasion in 1798. After the departure of 
the French he, at the head of his Albanians, 
supported the Egyptian rulers in their strug- 
gles with the Mamelukes. Having become the 
chief power in Egypt, he in 1805 had himself 
proclaimed viceroy by his Albanians, andw^as 
confirmed in this post by the sultan. He 
secured for Egypt a galvanic prosperity by 
the massacre of the Mamelukes in tne citadel 
of Cairo (1811), the formation of a regular 
army, the improvement of irrigation, and 
the introduction of the elements of European 
civilization. In 1816 he reduced part of 
Arabia by the generalship of his adopted son 
Ibrahim; in 1820 he annexed Nubia and 
part of the Sudan; and from 1821 to 1828 
his troops, under Ibrahim, occupied various 
points in the Morea and Crete, to aid the 
Turks in their war with the insurgent Greeks. 
The Egyptian fleet was annihilated at 
Navarino, and Ibrahim remained in the 
Morea till forced to evacuate by the French 
in 1 828- In 1 831 Ibrahim began the conquest 
of Syria, and in 1832 totally routed the 
Ottoman army at Koniya, after which the 
Porte ceded Syria to Mehemet Ali on 
condition of tribute. The victory at Nezib in 
1839 might have elevated him to the throne 
of Constantinople; but the quadruple 
alliance in 1840, the fall of Acre to the British, 
and the consequent _ evacuation of Syria 
compelled him to limit his ambition to 
Egypt. In 1848 he became insane and was 
succeeded by Ibrahim. He died August 2. 
See works by P. Mouriez (1 857), H. Deherain 
(1898), M. Sabry (1930), H. Dodwell (1931). 
MEHRENG, Franz (1846-1919), German left- 
wing writer, bom in Schlawe, Pomerania, was 
a founder of the German communist party 
and author of historical studies of the workers’ 
movement, including Geschichte der deutsche 
Sozialdemocratie (1898) and a life of Marx 
(1919). 

MEHXJL, ^itiemie Nicolas, may-Ul (1763- 
1817), French operatic composer, bom at 
Givet, became in 1 795 professor of the Paris 


Conservatoire. Of his numerous operas, 
Joseph (1807) survives as his masterpiece. 
See Lives by Pougin (1889) and Brancour 
(Paris 1912). 

MEILHAC, may-yak, Henri (1831-97), French 
playwright, born in Paris, from 1855 produced 
a long series of light comedies — some in 
conjunction with Halev>% and some, including 
La Belle Helene, well known through Offen- 
bach’s music. His chef-d'oeuvre is Frou-Frou 
(1869). He also collaborated with Halew 
and Gille respectively in the libretti of the 
operas Carmen and Manon. 

MEELLET, Antoine, may-yay (1866-1936), 
French philologist, bom at Moulins, a great 
authority on Indo-European languages, 
was professor at the College de France from 
1906, and wrote standard works on Old Slav, 
Greek, Armenian, Old Persian, &c. 
MEINHOLD, Johann Wilhelm, mln-hoit 
(1797-1851), bom in the island of Usedom, 
Lutheran pastor there and at Krummin and 
Rehwinkel, published poems and dramas, 
but is best known by his Amber Witch (trans. 
1894). 

MEINONG, Alexius von, mt- (1853-1930), 
Austrian philosopher, born at Lemberg, 
Privatdozent at Vienna (1 878), was appointed 
professor at Graz (1882). A disciple of 
Brentano (q.v.), he wrote Humestudien 
(1877-92) and in his JJntersuchungen zur 
Gegenstandstheorie und Psychologies ‘ Investi- 
gations into the theory of objects and 
psychology ’ (1904) he attempted to preserve 
an objectivity for all kinds of entities, includ- 
ing numbers, fictional objects such as golden 
mountains, round squares and the like. This 
Bertrand Russell brilliantly attacked on the 
principle of Occam’s razor, that entities ought 
not to be multiplied except of necessity, 
differentiating sharply betw'een grammatical 
and logical objects. See study by J. N. 
Findlay (1933) and Russell. 

MEI SHENG (d. 140 B.c.), Chinese poet to 
whom is given the credit of introducing the 
five-character line. For this he is sometimes 
called the father of modern Chinese poetr>'. 
MEISSONIER, Jean Louis Ernest, may-son- 
yay (1813-91), French painter, mostly of 
genre and military scenes, was bom at Lyons. 
See Lives by Mollet (1882), Greard (1897) 
and Formentin (1901). 

MEITNER, Lise, mlfner (1878- ), Aus- 

trian physicist, bom in Vienna, professor in 
Berlin and member (1917-38) of the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Institute for Chemistry, in 1917 
shared with Hahn the discovery of the 
radioactive element protactinium. She is 
known for her work on nuclear physics. In 
1938 she went to Sweden, to the Nobel 
Physical Institute, and in 1947 to the Royal 
Swedish Academy of Engineering Sciences, 
Stockholm. 

MELA, Pomponius (fl. a.d. 40), the first Latin 
writer who was strictly a geographer, w^as 
bom in S. Spain, and lived under the Emperor 
Claudius. His work, an unsystematic 
compendium, is entitled De Situ Orbis. The 
text is very corrupt. See work by H. Zimmer- 
mann (1895). 

MELANCHTHON (Gk. for original surname 
Schwarzerd, ‘ black earth ’), Philip, mel- 
ank'thon (1497-1560), German religious 
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reformer, bom at Bretten in the Palatinate, 
was appointed professor of Greek at Witten- 
berg in 1516 and became Luther’s fellow- 
worker. His Loci Communes (1521) is the 
first great Protestant work on dogmatic 
theology. The Augsburg Confession (1530) 
was composed by him. After Luther’s death 
he lost the confidence of some Protestants by 
concessions to the Catholics; whilst the 
zealous Lutherans were displeased at his 
approximation to the doctrine of Calvin on 
the Lord’s Supper. His conditional consent 
to the introduction of the stringent Augsburg 
Interim (1549) in Saxony led to painful 
controversies. See English Lives by Cox 
(1817), Schaff (1887), G. Wilson (1897); 
studies by C. L. Hill (1944) and Hildebrandt 
(1946); German works by Harnack (1897), 
Ellinger (1902) and Engelland (1931). 
MELBA, Dame Nellie, nde Mitchell (1859- 
1931), Australian prima donna, born at 
Melbourne, appeared at Covent Garden in 
1888. The wonderful purity of her soprano 
voice won her world-wide fame. She was 
created D.B.E. (1927). See her autobio- 
graphical Melodies and Memories (1925) and 
P. Colson, Melba (1931). 

MELBOURNE, William Lamb, 2nd Viscount 
(1779-1848), English statesman, born in 
London, March 15, and educated at Eton, 
Trinity, Cambridge aitd Glasgow, became 
Whig M.P. for Leominster in 1805, but 
accepted in 1827 the chief-secretaryship of 
Ireland in Canning’s government, and 
retained it under Goderich and Wellington. 
Succeeding as second Viscount (1828), he 
returned to the Whigs, became home 
secretary in 1830, for a few months of 1834 
was premier, and, premier again in 1835, 
was still in office at the accession of Queen 
Victoria (1837), when he showed remarkable 
tact in introducing her to her duties. In 1 841 
he once more passed the seals of office to Sir 
Robert Peel, and after that took little part in 
public affairs. He died November 24. His 
wife (1785-1828), a daughter of the Earl of 
Bessborough, attained some celebrity as a 
novel-writer under the title of Lady Caroline 
Lamb, besides notoriety from her nine 
months’ devotion (1812-13) to Lord Byron. 

charge brought against Melbourne in 
1836 of seducing the Hon. Mrs Norton (q.v.) 
was thrown out at once. See Lives by 
Torrens (1878), Dunckley (1880) and Lord 
David Cecil (1954). See also A. Cecil, 
Qifeen Victoria and her Prime Ministers 
(1952). 

MELCHETT. See Mond (1). 

MELCOMBE, Lord. See Dodtngton. 

MELEAGER, mePee-ah'jer (fl. 80 b.c.), of 
Gadara, Palestine, was author of 128 exquisite 
*??? translations by Headlam 
(1891J and Aldington (1920). 

MELENDEZ VALDES, Juan (1754-1817), 
Spanish poet, born near Badafoz, became a 
classical professor at the University of 
Salamanca and fought for Napoleon in the 
War of Independence. Reckoned the 
greatest lyric poet of his time, he is known 
lor his odes, ballads and romantic verses. 

Colford (1942). 

IVDELLON, (1) Andrew William (1855-1937), 
American politician, bom in Pittsburgh, 


MELVILLE 

inherited a fortune from his father, which he 
used to estab ish himself as a leading banks? 
and mdustnal magnate. Entering pdliticrhl 
became financial secretary in 1921 and mad? 
controversial fiscal rcrorms. He wis aS 
sador to the Untted Kmadom in 1932-tt 
He endowed the National Gallery of Art ai 
Washington. ^ 

(2) Harriot (c. 1777-1837), English actress 
born in London appeared at Drury Lane in’ 
1795. In 1815 she married her elderlv 
protector, Thomas Coutts (q.v.), who left 
her all his money; in 1827 the Duke of 
St Albans. See her memoirs (2 vols 18861 
and book by Pearce (1915). ' 

MELLON!, Macedonio (1798-1854) Italian 
physicist, born at Parma, where later he wa^ 
professor of Physics (1824-31), had to f\ll 
^ France on account of political activities 
Returning to Naples in 1839, he directed the 
Vesuvius Observatory till 1848 He k 
specially noted for his work on radiant heat 
He introduced the term diathermancy to 
denote the capacity of transmitting infrired 
radiation. 

MELO, Francisco Manuel de (1608-66) 
Portuguese writer, born at Lisbon, had an 
arduous and hazardous life as soldier 
political prisoner, and exile in Brazil, whence 
he returned in 1657. He wrote in both 
Spanish and Portuguese, and is better 
remembered for bis critical works and his 
history of the Catalan^ wars than for his 
voluminous poetry. 

MELV7LL, Thomas (1726-53), Scottish scien- 
tist, educated at Glasgow^ for the church was 
the first (1752) to study the spectra of 
luminous gases. His early death at Geneva 
put an end to experiments the significance 
of which was not generally appreciated at the 
time. 

MELVILLE, (1) Andrew (1545-c. 1622) 
Scottish Presbyterian theologian, uncle of (6)’ 
vt^s born at Baldowic, Montrose, and 
educated at St Andrews and Paris, became in 
1568 professor at Geneva. On his return to 
Scotland (1574) he rendered eminent service 
as principal of the college of Glasgow. He 
had a very important share in drawing up 
the Presbyterian Second Book of Discipline. 
Chosen principal of St Mary’s College, St 
Andrews (1580), besides lecturing on theo- 
fogy he taught Hebrew, Chaldee and Syriac. 

In 1582 he preached boldly against absolute 
authority before the General Assembly: in 
1584, to escape imprisonment, removed to 
London. He was repeatedly moderator of 
the General Assembly. In 1596 he headed a 
deputation to ‘ remonstrate ’ with James YI; 
and in 1606, with seven other ministers, was 
called to England to confer with him. 
Having ridiculed the service in the Chapel 
Royal in a Latin epigram, he was summoned 
before the English privy council, and sent 
to the Tower. In 1611 he was released 
through the Duke of Bouillon, who wanted 
ms services as a professor in his university at 
Sedan. See Lives by McCrie (1819) and 
Morison (1899). 

(2) George John ^Vhyte. See Whyte- 
Melville. 

(3) Henry Dundas, 1st Viscount. See 
Dundas Family (1). 
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(4) Herman (1819-91), American novelist, 
born in New York, became a bank clerk, but 
in search of adventure, joined a whaling ship 
bound for the South Seas. He deserted at the 
Marquesas and spent some weeks with a 
savage tribe in the Typee valley, an episode 
which inspired his first book, Typee (1846). 
Having been taken off by an Australian 
whaler, he was jailed at Tahiti as a member 
of a mutinous crew, but escaped and spent 
some time on the island. This adventure was 
the basis of his second book, Omoo (1847). 
Mardi (1849) also dealt with the South Seas, 
but entered the realm of satire not too success- 
fully, so that Melville returned to adventure 
fiction with Redburn (1849) and White Jacket 
(1850), in which he drew on his experiences 
as a seaman on the man-of-war which brought 
him home from Tahiti. In 1847 he had 
married, and after three years in New York 
he took a farm near Pittsfield, Mass., where 
Nathaniel Hawthorne (q.v.) was his neighbour 
and friend. It was during this period that he 
wrote his masterpiece, Moby Dick (1851), a 
novel of the whaling industry, whose extra- 
ordinary vigour and colour and whose 
philosophical and allegorical undertones 
reflecting on the nature of evil have given it a 
place among the classic sea stories. Later 
novels include Pierre (1852), in a symbolic 
vein which was not appreciated by his 
readers, the satirical Confidence Man (1857), 
and Billy Biidd, published posthumously in 
1924 and used as the subject of an opera by 
Benjamin Britten in 1950, Now regarded as 
one of America’s greatest novelists, Melville 
was not so successful during his life, and as 
his books became deeper and more penetrat- 
ing they attracted fewer readers ; even Moby 
Dick was not appreciated when first pub- 
lished. This led to disillusionment, and after 
1857, now a New York customs official, he 
wrote only some poetry. Full realization of 
his literary stature did not come until some 
thirty years after his death. See his Letters 
(1960), and studies by Weaver (1922), Mum- 
ford (1929), C.'R. Anderson (1939), W. E. 
Sedgwick (1944), Arvin (1950). 

(5) Sir James, of Halhill (1535-1617), 
Scottish soldier and diplomat, went to 
France as page to the young Queen Mary, 
and subsequently undertook missions to the 
courts of England and the Palatinate. See 
his interesting Memoirs (Bannatyne Club, 
1827). 

(6) James (1556-1614), Scottish diarist, 
nephew of (1), was bom near Montrose, 
professor of Oriental Languages at St 
Andrews and minister in 1586 of Kilrenny, 
Fife, took a leading part with his uncle in 
ecclesiastical politics, was summoned to 
London in 1606 and died in exile at Berwick- 
on-Tweed. He is best known for his Diary, 
written in a racy, vigorous and idiomatic 
Scots, covering the period 1556 to 1601. 

MEMLINC, or Memiing, Hans (c. 1440-94), 
Flemish religious painter, was bom at 
Seligenstadt of Dutch parents, and lived 
mostly at Bmges. A pupil of Roger van der 
Weyden (q.v.), he repeated the types of his 
master. The triptych of the Madonna 
Enthroned at Chatsworth (1468), the Marriage 
of St Catherine (1479) and the Shrine of St 


Ursula (14S9), both at Bruges, arc among his 
best works. He was also an original and 
creative portrait-painter. See Lives by 
Weale (1901), and K. VoII (New York 1913), 
also M. Conway, The Van Eycks and their 
Followers (1921). 

MEMMI, Simone. See Martini (2). 

MENAECHMUS (375-325 b.c.), Greek 

mathematician, one of the tutors of Alexander 
the Great, was the first to investigate conics 
as, sections of a cone. 

MANAGE, may-nahzh, Giles (1613-92), 
French lexicographer, born at Angers, gave 
up the bar for the church, but chiefly spent 
his time in literary pursuits. He founded, in 
opposition to the Academy, a salon, the 
Mercuriales, which gained him European 
fame and Moliere’s ridicule as Vadius in 
Femmes savantes. His chief work is his 
Dictionnaire etymologique (1650). See Lives 
by Baret (1859) and Ashton (Ottawa 1920). 

MENANDER (c. 343-291 B.c.), the greatest 
Greek poet of the New Comedy, was bom at 
Athens, and was drowned at the Piraeus. 
His comedies were more successful with 
cultured than with popular audiences; but 
Quintilian praised him without reserve, and 
Terence imitated him closely. Only a few 
fragments of his work were known till 1906, 
when Lefebvre discovered in Egypt a papyrus 
containing 1328 lines from four different 
plays. In 1957, however, the complete text 
of the comedy Dyskolos (‘ The Bad-tempered 
Man ’) was brought to light in Geneva by 
Professor Martin of Geneva University- See 

G. Norwood, Greek Comedy (1931), and 
T. B. L . W ebster, Studies in Menander (1950). 

MENCHIKOV. See Menshikov. 

MENCIUS, properly Meng-tse (372-289 b.c.), 
a Chinese sage, bom in Shan-tung, 
founded a school on the model of that of his 
great predecessor Confucius. When forty 
years of age he travelled from one princely 
court to another for more than twenty years, 
seeking a ruler who w'ould put into practice 
his system of social and political order. But, 
finding none, he retired. After his death his 
disciples collected his sayings and published 
them as the Book of Meng-tse. The aim of 
his teaching was practical: how men, 
especially rulers, shall best regulate their 
conduct. His system is based on belief in 
the ethical goodness of man’s nature, from 
which follow the cardinal virtues of bene- 
volence, righteousness, moral wisdom, and 
propriety of conduct. He advocated free 
trade, the deposition of bad rulers, division of 
labour, inspection of work by government, 
maintenance of good roads and bridges, 
poor-laws, education and the abolition of 
war. See Legge’s Life (1875) and studies 
by I. A. Richards (1932) and L. Giles 
(1942). 

MENCEEN, Henry Louis (1880-1956), Ameri- 
can philologist, editor and satirist, bom at 
Baltimore, became a journalist and literary 
critic. Satirical, individual and iconoclastic, 
he greatly influenced the American literary 
scene in the ’twenties. In 1924 he founded 
the American Mercury, and his great w^ork. 
The American Language, was first published in 
1918. See his autobiographical Days of 

H. L, Mencken (3 v. in 1, N.Y. 1947), Lives 
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by W. Manchester (1952), C. AngofF (N.Y. Mendelssohn may be said to have attained 

1956), and Studies by I. Goldberg (1925), his musical majority. In London in 1829 he 

E. Kemler (Boston, Mass., 1950). conducted his Symphony in C Minor, A tnnr 

MENDEL, (1) Gregor Johann (1822-84), of Scotland in the summer inspired him wiS 
Austrian biologist, was born, son of a the Hebrides overture and the Scotdi 
peasant proprietor, near Odrau in Austrian Symphony. He conducted the Lower Rhine 
Silesia. Entering an Augustinian cloister in festival at DQsseldorf in 1833 and 1834 and 

Briinn, he was ordained a priest in 1847. in 1835 the Gewandhaus concerts at Leipzie 

After studying science at Vienna (1851-53) He settled in Berlin in 1841 when the Kinv of 
he returned to Briinn, and in 1868 became Prussia asked his assistance in the fo undine 
abbot there. Meanwhile he had been of an Academy of Arts. In 1843 the new 
pursuing remarkable researches on hybridity music-school at Leipzig was opened for him 
in plants, and eventually established the with Schumann and David among his 
Mendelian Law of dominant and recessive associates. He produced his B/i/ab in 
characters. His principle of factorial inherit- Birmingham in 1846. But hard work began 
ance and the quantitative investigation of to tell on him. He had scarcely returned 
single characters have become the basis of from his tenth and last visit to England in 
modern genetics. His work was overlooked May 1847, when the news of his sister Fanny’s 
in his lifetime. See works by Bateson (1913), death reached him. Periods of illness and 
litis (trans. 1932) and Ford (1931). depression followed rapidly; and he died at 

(2) Lafayette Benedict (1872-1935), Ameri- Leipzig on November 4. He was eminent as 
can chemist, professor at Yale, did much pianist and organist. His music, however 
original work on nutrition, discovering suffers from lack of emotional range, often 
Vitamin A (1913)^ and the function of deteriorates into fairy-like prestos and sugary 
Vitamin C. sentimental andantes. His violin concerto 

MENDELEYEV, Dmitri Ivanovich, my (1844) characterizes this criticism, yet its 
lyay'ef (1834-1907), Russian chemist, born charm almost defies it. See Lives by’Senedict 
at Tobolsk, professor of Chemistry at St (1850), Moscheles (1873), Stratton (1901) 
Petersburg from 1866, formulated the periodic Petitpierre (1948), Radcliffe (1954) and his 
law by which he predicted the existence of Letters (od. Sclden-Gott, 1947). 
several elements which were subsequently MENDERES, Adnan, (1899- ) 

discovered, such as gallium, scandium and Turkish statesman, born near Aydin" 

helium. Element No. 101 is named Mende- Though educated for the law, he became a 
Icvium after him. See Essays by Thorpe farmer, entered politics in 1932, at first in 
(1923). opposition, then with the party in nower 

MENDELSOHN, Erich (1887-1953), German under Kemal Ataturk. In 1945 he became 
architect (from 1933 in England and from one of the leaders of the new Democratic 
1941 in America), was born in Allenstein. party and was made prime minister when it 
A leading exponent of functionalism, his came to power in 1950. Re-elected in 1954 
most famous works include the Einstein and 1957, in May 1960 he was deposed and 
Tower at Potsdam and the Hebrew University superseded by General Cemal Gursel after 
at Jerusalem. See study by Whittick (1940). an army coup. 

MENDELSSOHN, Moses (1729-86), German MENDES, Catullc, md~dez (1841-1909), 
philosopher, grandfather of the composer, French writer, born at Bordeaux of Jewish 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy (q.v.), was born at parentage, passed from the Parnassians to the 
Dessau. His father, whose name was Romantics, and wrote poems, novels 
Mendel, was a Jewish schoolmaster and dramas and libretti as well as journalistic 
scribe. He went to study in Berlin at thirteen articles and criticisms. See critical biography 
and eventually became the partner of a rich (French) by A. Bertrand (1908). 
silk manufacturer. He was a diligent student MENDES-FRANCE, Pierre, md~dez~fras 
of Locke, Shaftesbury and Pope; and as a (1907- ), French statesman, entered par- 
zealous defender of enlightened Monotheism, liament in 1932 as a Radical. In 1941 he 
was an apostle of Deism, and the prototype made a daring escape from imprisonment in 
of Lessing’s Nathan. His principal works are Vichy France and came to England to join 
on Pope ■ as a philosopher (conjointly with the Free French forces. After a short time 
Lessing, 1755), on the Sensations (1755), on as minister for national economy under de 
Evidence in Metaphysics (1763); and Gaulle in 1945, he became prominent on the 
Jerusalem (1783). See Lives by Kayserling opposition side, and in June 1954 succeeded 
(2nd ed. 1887) and F. Bamberger (1923). M. Laniel as prime minister. At a troubled 

MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY, Felix period he handled France’s foreign affairs 
(1809-47), German composer, the grandson with more firmness and decision than most 
of Moses Mendelssohn (q.v.), was bom the of his immediate predecessors, but just when 
son of a Hamburg banker who added the government was beginning to show an 
the name Bartholdy. Felix was carefully unwonted semblance of stability it was 
educated, especially in music and at ten defeated on its North African policy, and he 
made his first public appearance as pianist, resigned in February 1955. A firm critic of 
Within the next few years he formed the dc Gaulle, he lost his seat in the 1958 election, 
acquaintance of Goethe, Weber and Mos- See study by A. Worth (1956). 
cheles, and had composed his Symphony in MENDOZA, distinguished family of Basque 
C minor and the B minor Quartet. The origin: 

August of 1825 saw the completion of his (1) Diego Hurtado de (1503-75), great- 
opera, Camacho^ s Wedding. With the grandson of (2). Entrusted by Charles V 
Midsummer Nighds Dream overture (1826) with the conduct of his Italian policy and the 
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representation of his views at the Council of symphonies. The Cycle, is a choral work to 
Trent; he inherited his ancestor’s gifts as a his own text. 

statesman and man of letters. His War of MENOTTI, Glan-Carlo (1911- ), American 
Granada is a masterpiece of prose. composer, bom in Milan, settled in Amer- 

(2) Inigo Lopez de (fl. 1450), Spanish ica at the age of seventeen. Instinctively 
statesman and poet, created Marquis of imbued with the Italian operatic tradition, 
Santillana by John II of Castile in 1445 for Menotti has achieved international fame with 


his services on the field, was a wise statesman, 
a sturdy patriot, and an admired poet. He 
further left an excellent account of the 
Provencal, Catalan and Valencian poets, and 
was the first of folk-lorists, a collector of 
popular proverbs ‘ such as the old women 
repeat over the fire ’. 

(3) Pedro Gonzalez de (1428-95), Spanish 
prelate and son of (2), was cardinal Archbishop 
of Toledo and trusted prime minister of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. 

MEl^NDEZ PIDAL, Ramon, pee-TnahV 
(1869- ), Spanish philologist and critic, 

bom at Coruna, a pupil of Menendez Pelayo 
(q.v.), became professor at the University 
of Madrid in 1899, founded the Madrid 
Centre of Historical studies, and carried on 
the tradition of exact scholarship. His La 
Espaha del Cid (1929) is the finest Spanish 
historical study in modem times. He has 
published critical works on the ballads and 
chronicles of Spain. 

MENENDEZ Y PELAYO, Marcelino, may- 
nen'dayth ee pay-lah'yo (1856-1912), Spanish 
scholar, critic and poet, regarded as the 
founder of modern Spanish literary history. 
His writings, all exemplifying his traditional- 
ism and Catholicism, include the History of 
Aesthetic Ideas in Spain (1884-91), Studies in 
Literary Criticism (1884), and an important 
history of Spanish heterodoxies (1880-81). 
His verse includes Odes (1883) and antholo- 
gies. See studies by M. Artigas (Madrid 
1927) and A. Sandoval (Madrid 1944). 
MENGER, Karl (1840-1921), a founder of the 
‘ Austrian school ’ of economics, was a native 
of Galicia, and from 1873 professor in 
Vienna. See J. A. Schumpeter, Ten Great 
Economists (1952). 

MENGS, Anton Raphael (1728-79), German 
painter, was born, the son of a Danish artist, 
at Aussig in Bohemia. Having eventually 
settled at Rome, he turned Catholic, married, 
and directed a school of painting. In Madrid 
(1761-70 and 1773-76) he decorated the 
dome of the grand salon in the royal palace 
with the Apotheosis of the Emperor Trajan. 
MENG-TSE. See Mencius. 

MENIER, Emile Justin, men-yay (1826—81), 
French industrialist, established at Noisiel a 
great chocolate factory. 

MENKEN, Adah Isaacs, originally (probably) 
Adah Bertha Theodore (18357-68), Jewish 
actress, bom near New Orleans, appeared as 
Mazeppa with immense success in London 
(1864) and elsewhere. She had many 
husbands (Heenan, the ‘ Benicia Boy % 
illegally as she discovered), and many 
literary friends. Her posthumous poems, 
Infelicia, were dedicated to Dickens. See 
B. Falk, The Naked Lady (1952). 

MENNIN, Peter (1923- ), American 

composer, born in Erie, Pennsylvania, he 
studied at the Eastman College of Music and 
rapidly established himself as a composer of 
large-scale works. The last of his four 


a series of operas that began with Amelia goes 
to the Ball, produced in 1937 at Philadelphia, 
where he was a student. Menotti writes his 
own libretti, and his later works. The Medium 
(1946), The Consul (1950), Amahl and the 
Night Visitors (1951), composed for television 
performance, and The Saint of Bleecker Street 
(1954), also adapted successfully for tele- 
vision, have great theatrical effectiveness 
although their musical style is derived from a 
wide variety of models. 

MENSHIKOV, (1) Alexander Danilovich 
(c. 1660-1729), Russian field-marshal and 
statesman, was born of poor parents in 
Moscow, but entering the army, distinguished 
himself at the siege of Azov, and afterwards 
accompanied Peter the Great in his travels to 
Holland and England. During the war with 
Sweden (1702-13) he played an important 
part at Puitowa — Peter made him a field- 
marshal there — Riga, Stettin, &c. At the 
capture of Marienburg the girl who became 
Catharine I fell into Menshikov’s hands, 
and was through him introduced to the tsar. 
Towards the end of Peter’s reign Menshikov 
lost favour owing to extortions and suspected 
duplicities. But when Peter died he secured 
the succession of Catharine, and during her 
reign and that of her young successor, Peter IJ, 
he governed Russia with almost absolute 
authority. He w^as about to marry his 
daughter to the young tsar when the jealousy 
of the old nobility led to his banishment to 
Siberia and the confiscation of his immense 
estates. 

(2) Alexander Sergeievich (1789-1869), 
great-grandson of (1), rose to the rank of 
general in the campaigns of 1812-15, was 
severely wounded at Varna in the Turkish 
campaign of 1828, and was made head of the 
Russian navy. His overbearing behaviour as 
ambassador at Constantinople brought about 
the Crimean war, when he commanded at 
Alma and Inkermann, and defended Sebasto- 
pol, but in 1855 w^as recalled because of 
illness. 

MENTEITH, Sir John de, men-teeth', Scottish 
knight who captured Wallace (q.v.) at 
Glasgow and took him to London (1305). 
MENUHIN, Yehudi, men'yoo-in (1916- J, 
American violinist, born in New York, at 
the age of seven appeared as soloist with 
the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. 
This was followed by appearances all over 
the world as a prodigy, and after eighteen 
months’ retirement for study, he continued 
his career as a virtuoso, winning international 
renown. See Life by R. Magidoff (1956). 
MENZEL, men’tsel, (1) Adolf (1815-1905), 
German painter, illustrator and engraver, 
born at Breslau, is known for his drawings 
illustrating the times of Frederick the Great 
and William I. See works by Jordan (1905) 
and Waldmann (1941). 

(2) Wolfgang (1798-1873), German critic 
and historian, born at Waldenburg in Silesia, 
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studied at Jena and Bonn, but from 1825 
lived mainly in Stuttgart. He edited maga- 
zines, and wrote poems, novels, histories of 
German literature, poetry, «&c., a history of 
the world, literary criticism and polemics. 
See his autobiographical Denkwurdigkeiten 
(1876). 

MENZIES, Robert Gordon (1894- ), 

Australian statesman, born at Jeparit, 
Victoria, in the early stages of his career he 
practised as a barrister, but soon entered 
politics, becoming member of the Victoria 
parliament in 1928. Six years later, in 1934, 
he went to the Federal House of Represen- 
tatives, sitting as the member for Kooyang. 
He was Commonwealth attorney-general 
for the years 1935 to 1939, and prime minister 
from 1939 to 1941. There followed a spell as 
leader of the opposition from 1943 to 1949, 
when he again took office as premier of the 
coalition government. He had been appoin- 
ted a privy councillor in 1937; and his 
qualities of high purpose and warm humanity 
were displayed during the war and the suc- 
ceeding years. In 1956 he headed the Five 
Nations Committee which sought to come 
to a settlement with President Nasser of Egypt 
on the question of Suez. 

MERCATOR, (1) Gerhardus, Latinized form 
of Gerhard Kremer (1512-94), a Flemish 
mathematician, geographer and niap-makcr, 
of German extraction. The projection which 
has since borne his name was used in his map 
of 1568. See L. A. Brown The Story of Maps 
(Boston 1950). 

(2) (Ger. Kaufmann), Nicolaus (c. 1620-87), 
German mathematician and astronomer, as 
engineer was responsible for the construction 
of the fountains at Versailles, as mathe- 
matician is credited with the discovery of a 
series for log (l+.v). From 1660 onwards he 
lived in England. 

MERCER, (1) Cecil William. See Yates (1). 

(2) John, mour'ser (1791-1866), English dye 
chemist, born near Blackburn, Lancs., is 
chiefly known for his invention of merceriza- 
tion — a process by which cotton is given a 
silky lustre resembling silk. Almost entirely 
self-educated, he made many important 
discoveries connected with dyeing and calico 
printing, and became F.R.S. in 1852. 

MEREDITH, (1) George (1828-1909), English 
novelist, was born at Portsmouth, the 
grandson of a famous tailor (the * great Mel ’ 
of Evan Harrington)^ and was educated 
privately and in Germany. He was thus 
able to view the English class system with 
detachment. In London after being articled 
to a solicitor he turned to journalism and 
letters, his first venture appearing in Cham- 
bers'' s Journal in 1849, the year in which he 
married Mary Ellen Ni colls, a widowed 
daughter of Thomas Love Peacock. No 
doubt this disastrous marriage gave him an 
insight into sex relations, which bulks as 
largely in his work as his other great interest, 
viz. natural selection as Nature’s way of 
perfecting man. His works did not bring 
him much financial reward; he had to rely 
on his articles in The Fortnightly and his work 
as a reader in the publishing house of 
Chapman and Hall. His prose works started 
with a burlesque Oriental fantasy. The 


Shaving of Shagpat (1855), to be succeeded 
in 1859 by The Ordeal of Richard Feverel 
which turns on parental tyranny and a false 
system of private education. The mawkish 
love-affairs make it barely readable today 
He did not achieve general popularity as a 
novelist till the delightful Diana of the 
Crossways appeared in 1885. Intermediately 
we may write off his two novels on the Italian 
revolt of 1848, Sandra Belloni (1864) and 
Vittorio (1866); but not Evan Harrington 
(1860), for the light it throws on Meredith’s 
origins; Harry Richmond (1871); and least 
of all Beauchamp's Career, which poses the 
question of class and party and is well 
constructed and clearly written. This last 
cannot be said of Meredith’s later major 
novels. The Egoist (1879), a study of refined 
selfishness, and The Amazing Marriage 
(1895). These two powerful works are 
marred by the artificiality and forced wit 
which fatigues in so much of his poetry. 
His first volume of verse (1851) is quite 
unremarkable, but Poems and Lyrics of the 
Joy of Earth (1883) displays his new cryptic 
manner and discusses the two master themes 
— the ‘ reading of earth ’ and the sex duel. 
His masterpiece on the latter theme had 
appeared in 1862 when he consorted with the 
pre-Raphaclitc poets and i?ainters. This is 
Modern Love, a novelette in pseudo-sonnet 
sequence form in which the novelist in him 
plays powerfully on incompatibility of 
temper. His reading of earth is expressed 
cryptically in the magnificent Woods of 
Westermain, intelligibly in The Thrush in 
February and thrillingly in The Lark Ascend- 
ing, The volume called A Reading of Life 
(1901) adds little to the record. It remains 
to be seen whether the revaluation of the 
Victorians, now in process, will enhance the 
fame of this very cerebral poet. See studies 
by G. M. Trevelyan (1906), R. Galland 
(1923), M. S. Gretton (1926), L. Stevenson 
(1953) and J. Lindsay (1956). 

(2) Owen. See Lytton (2). 

MEREZHKOVSKI, Dmitri Sergeyevich 
(1865-1941), Russian novelist, critic and 
poet, born at St Petersburg, wrote a trilogy, 
Christ and Antichrist (The Death of the Gods, 
The Forerunner, Peter and Alexis), books on 
Tolstoy, Ibsen, Montaigne, &c. His wife, 
Zinaida Nikolayevna Hippius (1870-1945), 
was also a poet, novelist and critic. 

MERGENTHALER, Ottmar, mer'gen-tahl-er 
(1854-99), German- American inventor, born 
at Hachtel in Germany, became an American 
citizen in 1878 and invented the linotype 
machine, (patented in 1884). 

MfiRIMEE, Prosper, me-ree~may (1803-70), 
French novelist, born at Paris, son of a 
painter, studied law, visited Spain in 1830, 
and held posts under the ministries of marine, 
commerce and the interior. Admitted to 
the Academy in 1 844, he became a senator in 
1853. His last years were clouded by ill- 
hcalth and melancholy, and the downfall of 
the empire hastened his death, at Cannes. 
He wrote novels and short stories, archaeo- 
logical and historical dissertations, and 
travels, all of which display exact learning, 
keen observation, strong intellectual grasp, 
real humour, and an exquisite style. Among 
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his novels are Colomba^ Mateo Falcone, 
Carmen, La Venus clLlle, Lokis, Arsene 
Guillot, La Chambre bleue and UAbbd 
Aubain. His letters include the famous 
Lettres a une inconmte (1873), the Lettres a 
line autre inconnue (1875) and the Letters to 
Panizzi (1881). See works by D’Haussonville 
(1888), Fiion (1894-98), W. H. Pater (1900), 
Pinvert (1906, 1911), Trahard (1925), 

Johnstone (1926). 

r\lERlVALE, Charles (1803-93), English 
historian, son of John Herman (1779-1844), 
Greek scholar and brother of Herman (1806- 
1874), English economist, was educated at 
Harrow and St John’s College, Cambridge, 
where he became fellow and tutor. His 
History of the Romans under the Empire 
(1850-62) is too generous to imperialism. 
See his autobiography (1899). His son, 
Herman Charles (1839-1906), wrote some 
successful plays and novels. See his auto- 
biography (1902). 

MERLE D’AUBIGNE. See D’Aubigne (1). 

MERLIN, an ancient British prophet and 
magician, supposed to have flourished during 
the decline of the native British power m its 
contest with the Saxons, and a hero of the 
Arthurian legend. There may have been 
two real Merlins — a 5th-century Welsh 
Merlin and a Caledonian 6th-century dupli- 
cate. See W. E. Mead, Outline of the History 
of Merlin (1899), and Sir E. K. Chambers, 
Arthur of Britain (1927). 

MERRICK, orig. Miller, Leonard (1864-1939), 
English novelist, born in London, wrote a 
number of sentimental novels, mostly with a 
Paris setting, such as The Actor Manager 
(1898), A Chair on the Boulevard (1908), 
While Paris Laughed (1918), &c. 

MERRILL, Stuart (1863-1915), American 
symbolist poet, born at Hempstead, Long 
Island, New York, and educated in Paris. 
His French poems Les Gammes (1895), Les 
Quatre Saisons (1900), &c., developed the 
musical conception of poetry often with 
alliteration’s artful aid. See study by Henry 
(1927). 

MERRIMAN, (1) Henry Seton, pseud, of Hugh 
Stowell Scott (1862-1903), English novelist, 
born at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, wrote The 
Sowers (1896), The Velvet Glove (1901) and 
many other novels in the Dumas tradition. 

(2) John Xavier (1841-1926), South African 
statesman, born at Street, Somerset, went 
early to South Africa — ^his father was Bishop 
of Grahams town — ^was a member of various 
Cape ministries from 1875, and premier 
(South African party) 1908-10. See Life by 
P. Laurence (1930). 

MERSENNE, Marin (1588-1648), French 
mathematician and musician and a friend of 
Descartes, took the habit of a Minim Friar 
in 1611, and spent his life in study, teaching 
in convent-schools, and travel. He stoutly 
defended the orthodoxy of the Cartesian 
philosophy. 

MERTENS, Eva. See Keith (4). 

MERTON, (1) John Ralph (1913- ) English 
artist, was bom in London. He studied at 
Oxford and in Italy, and painted many 
portraits in tempera, including a notable one 
of the Countess of Dalkeith (1958). 

(2) Walter de (d. 1277), founder in 1264 of 
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Merton College, Oxford, the prototype of the 
collegiate system in English universities, was 
probably born at Merton in Surrey, and was 
Bishop of Rochester from 1274. 

MERYON, Charles (1821-68), French etcher, 
was born in Paris, the son of an Englishman. 
After serving for a short time as a naval 
ofncer, he worked in poverty in Paris, and is 
known by his sombre and imaginative 
etchings of Paris streets and buildings. He 
was colour-blind, and became insane. See 
monographs by Burty (1879), Wedmore 
(new ed. 1892), L, Delteii (trans. 1928} and 
C. Dodgson (1921). 

MESDAG, Hendrik Willem (1831-1915), 
Dutch marine painter, born at Groningen, 
settled at The Hague, where his personal 
collection is housed in the Mesdag Museum. 
See H. Zilcken, Mesdag, Painter £?/ the North 
Sea (trans. 1896). 

MESMER, Friedrich Anton or Franz (1734- 
1815), Austrian physician and founder of 
mesmerism, born near Constance, studied 
medicine at Vienna, and about 1772 took 
up the opinion that there exists a power 
which he called animal magnetism. In 1778 
he went to Paris, where he created a sensation. 
He refused 20,000 livres for his secret; but 
in 1785 a learned commission reporting 
unfavourably, he retired into obscurity in 
Switzerland. See books by Graham (1890) 
and F. A. Goldsmith (1934); also S. Zweig, 
Mental Healers (1933). 

MESSAGER, Andre Charles Prosper, -sa-zhay 
(1853-1929), French composer, mostly of 
operettas, was born at Montlugon. La 
Basoche (1890), a comic opera, was his best. 
See study by M. Auge-Laribe (Paris 1951). 

MESSALINA, V^aieria (d, a.d. 48), the wife 
of the emperor Claudius, a woman infamous 
for avarice, lust and cruelty. Among her 
victims were the daughters of Germanicus 
and Drusus, Valerius Asiaticus, and her 
confederate Polybius. In the emperor’s 
absence she publicly married one of her 
favourites. The emperor at last had her 
executed. See study by Stadelmann (1924). 

MESSERSCHMITT, WBheim (1898- ), 

German aviation designer and production 
chief, in 1923 established the Messer- 
schmitt aircraft manufacturing works, of 
which he was the chairman and director. 
During the second World War he supplied 
the Luftwaffe with its foremost types of 
combat aircraft. From 1955 he continued 
his activities with the revived Lufthansa and 
later also entered the automobile industry. 

MESSIAEN, Olivier Eugene Prosper Charles, 
mes-i-a (1908- ), French composer and 
organist, son of the poetess Cecile Sauvage, 
was born in Avignon. He studied under 
Dupres and Dukas, and was appointed 
professor at the Schola Cantonim. In 1941, 
he became professor of Harmony at the Paris 
Conservatoire. Messiaen has composed 
extensively for organ, orchestra, voice and 
piano, and made frequent use of new instru- 
ments such as the ‘ Ondes Martenot ’. His 
music, which has evolved intricate mathe- 
matical rhythmic systems, is motivated by 
religious mysticism, and is best known outside 
France by the two-and-a-half-hour piano 
work, Vingt regards sur Venfant Jdsus, and 
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the mammoth Turangalila Symphony, which turned to the design of breech-loading rifip^ 
makes use of Indian themes and rhythms. In 1888 the Lee-Metford rifle was nniUS 
MESTROVIC, Ivan, mesh'tro-vich (1883- by the British War Office. See Lee 
), Yugoslav sculptor, was born at METHODIUS. See Cyril. 

Vrpolje in Dalmatia; a shepherd boy, he METHUEN, until 1899 Stedraan, Sir Algernon 
was taught woodcarving by his father, Methuen Marshall, Bart., meth'yoo-in (1856- 
eventually studying in Vienna and Paris, 1924), English publisher, born in London 
where he became a friend of Rodin (q.v.). He was a teacher of classics and French 
He designed the national temple at Kossovo (1880-95), and began publishing as a sidelinp 
(1907-12). He lived in England during the in 1889 to market his own text-books Hie 
first World War and executed many portrait first publishing success was Kipling’s Barrack 
busts, including that of Sir Thomas Beechani. Room Ballads (1892), and, amongst others he 
After the war he designed many war memo- published works of Belloc, Chesterton 
rials. His work is naturalistic, emotionally Conrad, Masefield, R. L. Stevenson and 
intense and is characterized by an impressive Oscar Wilde. He was created a bamnp? 
simplicity. See Life by M. Curcin (trans. 1916. ^unei m 

1935). His self-portrait bust is in the Tate. METSU, Gabriel, met-sii' (1630-67) Dutch 
METASTASIO, the Grecized name of Pietro genre painter, born at Leyden settled in 
Trapassi (1698-1782), Italian poet who was Amsterdam. ' ° 


born at Rome. A precocious gift for improv- 
ising verses gained him a patron in Gravina, 
a lawyer, who educated him, and left him 
(1718) his fortune. He gained his reputation 
by his masque. The Garden of Hesperides 
(1722), wrote the libretti for 27 operas, 
including Mozart’s Clemenza di TitOy and 
became court poet at Vienna in 1729. See 
his Letters, edited by Carducci (1883); 
Vernon Lee’s Studies (1886); and Lives by 
Burney (1796) and L. Russo (1921). 

METAXAS, Yanni, me-taks'as (1870-1941), 
Greek politician, born in Ilhaka, gradu- 
ated from the military College in 1890, 
fought in the Thessalian campaign against 
the Turks in 1897, and later studied military 
science in Germany. He took a leading part 
in reorganizing the Greek army before the 
1912-13 Balkan Wars and in 1913 became 
chief of the general staff'. A Royalist rival 
of the Republican Venizelos, he opposed 
Greek intervention in the first World War. 
On King Constantine’s fall he fled to Italy, 
but returned with him in 1921. In 1923 he 
founded the Party of Free Opinion. In 1935 
he became deputy prime minister after the 
failure of the Venizelist coup, and in April 
1936 became prime minister, in August 
establishing an authoritarian government 
with a Cabinet of specialist and retired service 
officers. His work of reorganizing Greece 
economically and militarily bore fruit in the 
tenacious Greek resistance to the Italian 
invasion of 1940-41. 

METCALF, John, mefkahf (1717-1810), 

‘ Blind Jack of Knaresborough lost his 
eyesight at six, but, tall and vigorous, fought 
at Falkirk and Culloden, smuggled, drove a 
stage-coach, and from 1765 constructed 185 
miles of road and numerous bridges in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. 

METCHNIKOFF. See Mechnikov. 

METELLUS, a Roman plebeian family which 
rose to front rank in the nobility. One 
member of it twice defeated Jugurtha 
(109 B.c.) ; another conquered Crete (97 n.c.). 

METFORD, William Ellis (1824-99), English 
engineer and inventor, born at Taunton. He 
was appointed in 1857 to the East India 
Railway, where his experiences during the 
Mutiny impaired his health, and he returned 
to England. His work on an explosive rifle 
bullet was frustrated by the condemnation 
of the St Petersburg Convention, and he 


Pnnee Clemens Lothar 
Wenzel (1773-1859), Austrian statesma?^^ 
born at Coblenz, May 15, the son of an 
Austrian diplomat, studied at Strasburg and 
Mamz, was attached to the Austrian embassy 
at The Hague, and at twenty-eight was 
Austrian minister at Dresden, two years 
later at Berlin, and in 1805 (after Austerlitz) 
at Pans. In 1807 he concluded the treaty 
of Fontainebleau; in 1809 was appointed 
Austrian foreign minister, and as such 
negotiated the marriage between Napoleon 
and Marie Louise. In 1812-13 he maintained 
at first a temporizing policy, but at last 
declared war against France; the grand 
alliance was signed at Teplitz; and Metter- 
nich was made a prince of the empire. He 
took a very prominent part in the Congress of 
Vienna, rearranging a German confederation 
(while disfavouring German unity under 
Prussian influence), and guarding Austria’s 
interests in Italy. From 1 8 1 5 he was the most 
active representative of reaction all over 
Europe, persistently striving to repress all 
popular and constitutional aspirations. As 
the main supporter of autocracy and police 
despotism at home and abroad he is largely 
responsible for the tension that led to the 
upheaval of 1848. The French Revolution 
of that year, which overturned for a time half 
the thrones of Europe, was felt at Vienna 
and the government fell. Mctternich fled to 
England, and in 1851 retired to his castle of 
Johannesberg on the Rhine. He died at 
Vienna June 11. A brilliant diplomat, a man 
of iron nerve and will, though personally 
kindly, he had few deep convictions, no warm 
sympathies, and no deep insight into the 
lessons of history. See his not too trust- 
worthy Autobiography (trans. 1880-83), and 
works by Gross-Hoffingcr (1846), Beer (1877), 
Malleson (1888), Mazade (Paris 1889), 
Sandeman (1911), F. de Reichenberg (1938), 
A. Cecil (3rd ed., 1947), C. de Grunwald 
(trans. 1953), and H. A. Kissinger, A World 
Restored (1957). 

METTRIE. See Lamettrie. 

MEULEN, mm'len^ Adam Francois van der 
(1632-90), Flemish painter, born at Brussels, 
was in 1666 appointed battle-painter to 
Louis XIV. 


MEUNG, Jean de, m«, or Jean Clopinel (c. 
1250-1305), satirist, flourished at Paris under 
Philip the Fair. He translated many books 
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into French, and left a witty Testament. But 
his great work is his lengthy continuation 
(18,000 lines) of the Roman de la Rose, which 
substituted for tender allegorizing satirical 
pictures of actual hfe and an encyclopaedic 
discussion of every aspect of contemporary 
learning, which inspired many later authors 
to write in support of or in opposition to his 
views. 

IVtEURSIUS, Lat. form of De Meurs, (1) 
Johannes or Jan (1579-1639), Dutch classical 
scholar, father of (2), born at Loozduinen 
near The Hague, became in 1610 professor of 
History, and in 1611 of Greek, at Leyden, 
historiographer to the States-general, and in 
1625 professor of History at Soro in Den- 
mark, where he died. He edited Cato’s De 
Re Rustica, Plato’s Timaeus, Theophrastus’s 
Characters, and a long series of the later 
Greek writers; besides writing on Greek 
antiquities and Dutch and Danish history. 

(2) Johannes (1613-54), son of (1), also 
wrote antiquarian works of value, but his 
name has wrongly been connected with the 
filthy Elegantiae linguae Latinae (probably by 
Chorier of Vienne, 1609-92). 

MEUSNIER, Jean Baptiste Marie, moe-nyay 
(1754-93), French general and scientist, made 
ascents in a balloon, stated the theorem which 
bears his name, relating to the centre of 
curvature of any plane section, and in the 
military field defended the fort of Konigstein 
against the Prussians (1793). 

MEYER, ml'er, (1) Conrad Ferdinand (1825- 
1898), Swiss poet and novelist, was born at 
Zurich. After a period during which he 
concentrated mainly on ballads and verse 
romances, he composed the epic poem 
Huttens Letzte Taga (1871) and a number of 
historical novels such as Jiirg Jenatsch (1876), 
Der Heilige (1880), &c., in which he excels in 
subtle and intricate psychological situations 
and complex characters. See works on 
him by H. Mayne (1925) and Burkhardt 
(1932). 

(2) Joseph (1796-1856), German publisher, 
was born at Gotha, and issued many impor- 
tant serial works, editions of German 
classics, the encyclopaedia known as Kon~ 
versations-lexikon, historical libraries, &c. 
His business, the ‘ Bibhographical Institute ’, 
was in 1828 transferred from Gotha to 
Hildburghausen, in 1874 (by his son) to 
Leipzig. 

(3) Julius Lothar von (1830-95), German 
chemist, born at Varel, Oldenburg, became 
the first professor of Chemistry at Tubingen 
in 1876. He discovered the Periodic Law 
independently of Mendeleyev (q.v.) in 1869 
and showed that atomic volumes were 
functions of atomic weights. 

(4) Viktor (1848-97), German chemist who 
studied under Bunsen in Heidelberg, became 
professor at Zurich, Gottingen and finally at 
Heidelberg (1889). He discovered and 
investigated thiophene and the oximes. The 
nature of his work undermined his health and 
he died by his own hand. 

MEYERBEER, Giacomo, mV er-bayr (1791- 
1864), German operatic composer, was born 
at Berlin. Originally Jakob Beer, son of a 
Jewish banker, he adopted the name Meyer 
from a benefactor, and reconstructed and 


ItaUanized the whole. x\t seven he played 
in public Mozart’s D minor concerto, and 
at fifteen was received into the house of Abt 
Vogler at Darmstadt, where Weber was hiS 
fellow-pupil- His earlier works were unsuc- 
cessful, but in Vienna he obtained fame as a 
pianist. After three years’ study in Italy he 
produced operas in the new (Rossini’s) style, 
which at once gained a cordial reception. 
From 1824 to 1831 he lived mostly in Berlin. 
He next applied himself to a minute study of 
French opera. The result of this was seen in 
the production at Paris in 1831 of Robert le 
Diable (libretto by Scribe), whose totally new 
style secured unparalleled success over ail 
Europe. It was followed in 1836 by the even 
more successful Huguenots. Appointed 
Kapellmeister at Berlin, he wrote the opera 
Ein Feldlajger in Schlesien. His first comic 
opera, L'Etoile du nord (1854), w^as a success, 
as w'as UAfricaine, produced after his death 
at Paris. Praised extravagantly by Fetis and 
others, Meyerbeer was severely condemned 
by Schumann and Wagner on the ground that 
he made everything subsidiary to theatrical 
effect. His successive adoption of widely- 
different styles bears this out. But even 
opponents concede the power and beauty of 
some of his pieces. See Lives by A. M. 
Hervey (1913), L. M. Dauriac (Paris 1930) 
and J. Kapp (Berlin 1932). 

MEYERHOF, Otto Fritz, mter-hof (1884- 
1951), German physiologist, professor at Kiel 
(1918-24), director of the physiology depart- 
ment at the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute for 
Biology (1924-29), professor at Heidelberg 
(1930-38), is best known for his work on the 
metabolism of muscles. In 1922 he shared 
with A. V. Hill the Nobel prize for medicine. 
He died in Philadelphia. 

MEYNELL, Alice Christiana Gertrude, nee 
Thompson, men' el (1847-1922), English essay- 
ist and poet, was born in Surrey. Her volumes 
of essays include The Rhythm of Life (1893), 
The Colour of Life (1896) and Hearts of 
Controversy (1917). She published several 
collections of her own poems, and anthologies 
of Patmore, of lyric poetry, and of poems for 
children. With her husband, Wilfrid Meynell 
(1852-1948), author and journalist, she edited 
several periodicals. See the memoir by her 
daughter, V. Meynell (1929). 

MEYRINK, Gustav, mV- (1868-1932), German 
writer, born in Vienna, translated Dickens 
and wrote satirical novels with a strong 
element of the fantastic and grotesque. 
Among the best known are Der Golem 
(1915), Das griine Gesicht (1916) and 
Walpurgisnach f ( 1 9 1 7) . 

MIALL, Edward (1809-81), English divine* 
born at Portsmouth, was an Independent 
minister at Ware and Leicester. In 1840 he 
founded Nonconformist newspaper in 
which he led the campaign for the disestab- 
lishment of the Church of England. He was 
M.P. from 1852. See Life by A. Miall 
(1884). 

MICAH (fl. c. 700 B.C.), the sixth of the twelve 
minor Old Testament prophets, was a native 
of Moresheth Gath in SW. Judah, and 
prophesied during the reigns of Jotham, 
Ahaz and Hezekiah, being a younger con- 
temporary of Isaiah, Hosea and Amos. On 
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the book of Micah, see works by Caspar! 
(1852) and Ryssel (1889), in German; and 
commentaries in English by Robinson (1926) 
and Wade (1932). 

MICHAEL (1921- ), King of Rumania 
1927-30, 1940-47, son of Carol II, first 
succeeded to the throne on the death of his 
grandfather Ferdinand I, his father having 
renounced his own claims in 1925. In 1930 
he was supplanted by Carol, but again made 
king in 1940 when the Germans gained 
control of Rumania. In 1944 he played a 
considerable part in the overthrow of the 
dictatorship of Antonescu. He announced 
the acceptance of the Allied peace terms, and 
declared war on Germany. His attempts 
after the war to establish a broader system 
of government were foiled by the progressive 
communization of Rumania. In 1947 he was 
forced to abdicate and since then has lived in 

MICHAEL VIII PALAEOLOGUS (1234-82), 
Eastern Roman emperor from 1259, distin- 
guished himself as a soldier and was made 
regent for John Lascaris, whom he ultimately 
deposed and banished. His army took 
Constantinople in 1261 and defeated the 
Greeks in 1263-64. Involved in hostilities 
with Charles of Sicily, he was obliged to 
acknowledge papal supremacy in 1274, a 
policy which provoked discontent among his 
subjects, precipitated Charles’s unsuccessful 
attempt on Constantinople (1281), and was 
a contributory cause of the revolt and 
massacre known as the Sicilian Vespers 
(1282). See study by D. J. Geanakoplos 
(I960). 

MICHAELIS, Johann David, mee-kay'lis 
(1717-91), German Protestant theologian, 
was born at Halle, professor of Philosophy 
(1746) and Oriental Languages (1750) at 
Gottingen, pioneered historical criticism in 
biblical interpretation. See his Introduction 
to the New Testament (trans. 1801) and 
Mosaic Law (trans. 1814), and Autobiography 
(1793). 

MICHEL, mee-sheU (1) Francisque (1809-87), 
French antiquary, born at Lyons, from 1839 
a professor at Bordeaux, earned a reputation 
by researches in Norman history, French 
chansons, argot and the Basques, and wrote 
Les Ecossais en France et les franpais en 
Ecosse (1862) and A Critical Inquiry into the 
Scottish Language (1882). 

(2) Louise (1830-1905), French anarchist, 
born at Vroncourt, spent many years preach- 
ing revolution, and suffered imprisonment. 
She resided for ten years in London. See her 
Mimoires (Paris 1886) and Life by Boyer 
(Paris 1927). 

MICHELANGELO, properly Michelagniolo 
Buonarotti (1475-1564), Italian artist and 
poet, was born March 6, the son of a poor 
gentleman of Florence, at that time mayor of 
Caprese in Tuscany. At school the boy’s best 
energies were devoted to drawing, and at 
thirteen, resolute in his choice despite parental 
opposition, he was bound apprentice to 
Ghirlandaio. By his master he was recom- 
mended to Lorenzo de’ Medici, and entered 
the school for which the ‘ Magnjfico ’ had 
gathered together a priceless collection of 
antiques. Lorenzo soon gave the gifted 


student a room m his house and a seat at his 
table. In the Battle of the Centaurs (a relief 
of this period) the classical influence of 
Lorenzo’s garden is strikingly apparent 
though the straining muscles and contorted 
limbs, which mark the artist’s mature work 
are already visible. A marvellous contrast 
to the Centaurs is the Madonna, conceived and 
executed in the spirit of Donatello, which 
though not consciously antique, is far mure 
classical. After Lorenzo’s death in 1492 
Piero, his son and successor, is said to hav: 
treated the artist with scant courtesy; and 
Michelangelo fled to Bologna for a time, but 
in 1495 he returned to Florence, and produced 
a marble Cupid. Us purchaser, Cardinal San 
Giorgio, summoned the sculptor to Rome, 
and in 1496 Michelangelo arrived in the 
Eternal City. The influence of Rome and 
the antique is easily discernible in the 
Bacchus, now in the National Museum at 
Florence. To the same period belongs the 
exquisite Cupid of the South Kensington 
Museum- The Pieta (1497), now in St 
Peter’s, shows a realism wholly at variance 
with the antique ideal. For four years the 
sculptor remained in Rome, and then 
returning to Florence, fashioned the David 
out of a colossal block of marble. David is 
the Gothic treatment of a classic theme; in 
pose and composition there is a stately 
grandeur, a dignified solemnity. The Holy 
Family of the Tribune and the Madonna in the 
National Gallery belong to the same time, 
and, like a cartoon (now existing only as a 
copy) for a fresco never completed in the 
Great Flail of the Council, prove that 
Michelangelo had not wholly neglected the 
art of painting. His genius, however, was 
essentially plastic; he had far more interest 
in form than in colour. In 1503 Julius 11, 
succeeding to the pontificate, again sum- 
moned the painter-sculptor to Rome. 
Michelangelo could as little brook opposition 
as the pope, and their dealings were continu- 
ally interrupted by bitter quarrels and 
recriminations. The pope commissioned the 
sculptor to design his tomb, and for forty 
years Michelangelo clung to the hope that 
he would yet complete the great monument; 
but intrigue and spite were too strong for 
him. Other demands were continually made 
upon his energy, and the sublime statue of 
Moses is the best fragment that is left to us 
of the tomb of Julius. Bramante, if Vasari’s 
account be true, poisoned the pope’s mind 
against the sculptor ; instead of being allowed 
to devote himself to the monument, which he 
deemed the work of his life, he was ordered 
to decorate the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel 
with paintings. In vain he protested that 
sculpture was his profession, in vain he 
urged Raphael’s higher qualifications for the 
task; the pope was obdurate, and in 1508- 
1512 Michelangelo achieved a masterpiece 
of decorative design. Almost superhuman 
invention, miraculous variety of attitude and 
gesture, place this marvellous work among 
the greatest achievements of human energy. 
No sooner had he finished his work in the 
Sistine Chapel than he returned with eager- 
ness to the tomb. But in 1513 Pope Julius II 
died, and the cardinals, his executors, 
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demanded a more modest design. Next, 
before the work could be undertaken Pope 
Leo X, of the Medici family, commissioned 
Michelangelo to rebuild the facade of the 
church of San Lorenzo at Florence and 
enrich it with sculptured figures. The master 
reluctantly complied, and set out for Carrara 
to quarry marble; from 1514 to 1522 his 
artistic record is a blank, as the elaborate 
scheme was ultimately given up, though the 
sculptor, distracted by ever-new demands, 
remained in Florence. But in 1528 the danger 
of his native city forced him to the science of 
fortification, and when in 1529 Florence was 
besieged Michelangelo was foremost in its 
defence. After the surrender he completed 
the monuments to Giuliano and Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, which are among the greatest of his 
works. In 1533 yet another compact was 
entered into concerning Pope Julius’s ill-fated 


MICHELOZZI, Michelozzo di Bartolommeo ^ 
mee-ke-lof see ( 1396-1 472j, Italian architect 
and sculptor, born at Florence, was associated 
with Ghiberti (q.v.) on his famous bronze 
doors for the baptistery there, and collabor- 
ated with Donatello (q.v.) in several major 
sculpture groups, inciuding monuments to 
Pope John XXIII and Cardinal Brancacci 
(1427). He was court architect to Cosimo 
de’ Medici, with whom he was in exile at 
Venice, where he designed a number of 
buildings. One of his finest works is the 
Ricardi Palace in Florence. See study by 
Wolff (1900). 

MICHELSON, Albert Abraham (1852-1931), 
American physicist, born at Strelno in 
Germany, professor of Physics at Chicago 
from 1892, became in 1907 the first American 
scientist to win a Nobel prize. He invented 
an interferometer and an echelon grating. 


sepulchre; wherefipon he was once again 
commissioned to adorn the Sistine Chapel 
with frescoes. After a delay of some years he 
began in 1537 to paint The Last Judgment, 
which, finished at Christmas 1541, was the 
master’s last pictorial achievement Next 
year he was appointed architect of St Peter’s, 
and devoted himself to the work with loyalty 
until his death, on February 18, 1564. 
Michelangelo is by far the most brilliant 
representative of the Italian Renaissance. 
He was not only supreme in the arts of 
sculpture and painting — in w'hich grandeur 
and sublimity rather than beauty was his aim 
— but was versed in all the learning of his age, 
a poet of powerful individuality, an architect 
and military engineer. See bibliography by 
Steinmann and Wittkower (1927), studies by 
C. Tolnay (1945-54) and A. Allen (1956); 
also Milanesi’s Letters di Michelangelo 
(1873). 

MICHELET, Jules, meesh-lay (1798-1874), 
French historian, born in Paris, lectured on 
history at the Ecole Normale, assisted 
Guizot at the Sorbonne, worked at the 
Record Office, and was ultimately elected to 
the Academy in 1838 and appointed professor 
of History at the College de France. The 
greatest of many historical works are his 
monumental Histoire de France (24 vols. 
1833-67) and his Histoire de la Revolution 
(7 vols. 1847-53). By refusing to swear 
allegiance to Louis Napoleon he lost his 
appointments, and henceforth worked mostly 
in Brittany and the Riviera. His second wife, 
Adele jMialaret, is believed to have collabo- 
rated in several nature books including 
UOiseau (1856), Hlnsecte (1857) and La Mer 
(1861). In his last years he set himself to 
complete his great Histoire, but he did not 
live to carry it beyond Waterloo (3 vols. 
1872-75). He died at Hyeres, February 9, 
1874. See books by G. Monod (1875 and 
1905), Correard (1886), J. Simon (1889) and 
Mme Quinet (1900). 

MICHELL, John (1724-93), English geologist, 
bom in Nottinghamshire, fellow of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, and professor of Geology 
(1769), described a method of magnetization, 
founded seismology, and is credited with the 
invention of the torsion balance. In 1767 
he became rector of Thornhill, Yorkshire, 
Iwhere he died. 


and did important work on the spectrum, 
but is chiefly remembered for the Michelson- 
Moriey experiment to determine ether drift, 
the negative result of which set Einstein on 
the road to the theory of relativity. 

MICKIEWTCZ, Adam, mits-kyay'vich (1798- 
1855), Polish poet, was bom near Novogro- 
dek in Lithuania (Minsk), December 24, and 
educated at Vilna. He published his first 
poems in 1822, and as founder of a students’ 
secret society was banished to Russia (1824- 
1829); there he produced three epic poems, 
glowing with patriotism. After a journey in 
Germany, France and Italy appeared (1834) 
his masterpiece, the epic Pan Tadeusz 
(Thaddeus; Eng. trans. 1886) — a brilliant 
delineation of Lithuanian scenery, manners 
and beliefs- After teaching at Lausanne, he 
was appointed Slavonic professor at Paris in 
1840, but deprived in 1843 for political 
utterances. He went to Italy to organize the 
Polish legion, but in 1852 Louis Napoleon 
appointed him a librarian in the Paris 
Arsenal. He died November 28, 1855, at 
Constantinople, whither the emperor had 
sent him to raise a Polish legion for service 
against Russia. His body, first buried at 
Montmorency in France, was in 1890 laid 
beside Kosciusko’s in Cracow cathedral. 


Mickiewicz, the national poet of the Poles, is 
after Pushkin the greatest of all Slav poets. 
See Lives by his son (1888), M. M. Gardner 
(1911) and M. Jastrun (1949). 

MICKLE, William Julius (1735-88), Scottish 
poet, bom in Langholm manse, and educated 
at Edinburgh High School, failed as a 
brewer, and turned author in London. In 
1765 he published a poem. The Concubine (or 
Syr Martyn), and in 1771-75 his version 
rather than translation of the Lusiad of 
Camoens. In 1779 he went to Lisbon as 
secretary to Commodore Johnstone, but his 
last years were spent in London. His ballad 
of Cumnor Hall (which suggested Kenilworth 
to Scott) is poor stuff, but ‘ There’s nae luck 
aboot the hoose ’ is assured of immortality. 
See Life by Sim prefixed to Mickle’s Poems 
(1806), and Adam (4). 

MIDDLETON, (1) Conyers (1683-1750), 
English controversialist, bom at Richmond 
in Yorkshire, became a fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, librarian to the univer- 
sity, and rector of Hascombe in Surrey. He 
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died at his seat at Hildersham in Cambridge- 
shire. His Letter from Rome^ showing an exact 
Conformity between Popery and Paganism 
(1729), was an attack on the Catholic ritual. 
He next assailed the orthodox Waterland, 
giving up literal inspiration and the historical 
truth of the Old Testament. He professed 
to be answering Tindal and other Deists, 
but it is none too certain that he was not 
himself a freethinker. In 1747-48 he pub- 
lished his Introductory Discourse and the 
Free Inquiry into the miraculous powers 
claimed for the post-apostolic church. His 
famous Life of Cicero (1741) was largely 
borrowed from Bellenden (q.v.). 

(2) Sir Hugh (c. 1560-1631), a London 
goldsmith born at Galch Hill near Denbigh, 
in 1609-13 constructed the New River, a canal 
bringing water from springs in Hertford- 
shire to the New River Head at Clerkenwell 
to augment London’s supply. He represented 
Denbigh from 1603, and was made a baronet 
in 1622. 

(3) Thomas (c. 1570-1627), English 

dramatist, is hrst mentioned in Henslowc’s 
Diary in 1602, when he was engaged with 
Munday, Drayton and Webster on a lost 
play, Ca’saPs Fall. First on the list of his 
printed plays is Blurts Master Constable 
(1602), a light, fanciful comedy. Two inter- 
esting tracts, Father Hubbard's Tale and The 
Black Book, exposing London rogues, were 
published in 1604, to which year belongs the 
first part of The Honest Whore (mainly 
written by Dekker, partly by Middleton). 
The Phcenix and Michaelmas Term (1 607) arc 
lively comedies; even more diverting is A 
Trick to Catch the Old One (1608) ; and A Mod 
World, My Masters, from which Aphra Behn 
pilfered freely in The City Heiress, is singu- 
larly adroit. The Roaring Girl 0 61 1 ; written 
with Dekker) idealizes the character of a 
noted cut-purse and virago- Middleton 
was repeatedly employed to write the Lord 
Mayor’s pageant. A Chaste Maid in Cheap- 

ide was probably produced in 1613, as was 
Ho Wit, No Help like a Woman's. A Fair 
Quarrel (1617) and The World Lost at Tennis 
(1620) were written in conjunction with 
Rowley, as were probably More Dissemblers 
Besides Women (1622?) and The Mayor 
of Quinborough. In 1620 Middleton was 
appointed city chronologer, and a MS. 
Chronicle by him was extant in the 18th 
century. The delightful comedy. The Old 
Law, first published in 1656, is mainly the 
work of Rowley, with something by Middle- 
ton, all revised by Massinger. In the three 
posthumous plays. The Changeling, The 
Spanish Gypsy and Women Beware Women, 
Middleton’s genius is seen at its highest. 
Rowley had a share in the first two and 
probably in the third. A very curious and 
skilful play is A Game at Chess, acted in 1624. 
The Widow, published in 1652, was mainly 
by Middleton. Anything for a Quiet Life 
(c,_1619) may have been revised by Shirley. 
Middleton was concerned in the authorship 
of some of the plays included in the works of 
Beaumont and Fletcher. See study by R. H. 
Barker (1959). 

MIERIS, Frans van, meer'ees (1635-81), 
Dutch painter, born at Leyden, excelled in 


small-scale, exquisitely finished genre-pictures 
in the style of Don and Ter Borch. His sons 
Jan (1660-90) and Willem (1662-1747) 
followed his example. Willem’s son Frans 
(1689-1773) was less successful as a painter 
but made his name as a writer of antiquariaii 
works. 

MIES VAN DER ROHE, Ludwig, mees 
(1886- ), German -born American archi- 

tect, born at Aachen, was a director of the 
famous Bauhaus, at Dessau (1929-33), 
emigrated to the United States where he 
became professor of Architecture at the 
Chicago Technical Institute (later called the 
Illinois) for which he built new premises on 
characteristically functional lines. Other 
notable designs include the German pavilion 
at Barcelona (1929) and flats in Berlin (1926) 
and Chicago (1948-49). See study by P. C. 
Johnson (N.Y. 1947). 

MIGNE, Jacques Paul, meeii'y' (1800-75), 
French theologian, born at St Flour, was 
ordained in 1824. A difference with his 
bishop drove him to Paris in 1833, where he 
started the Catholic L'Univers. In 1836 he 
sold the paper, and soon after set up a great 
publishing house at Petit Montrougc near 
Paris, which gave to the world Scripturae 
Sacra e Curs us and Theologiae Ciirsus (each 
28 vols. 1840-45), Collection des orateurs 
saerds (100 vols. 1 846-48), Patrologiae Ciirsus 
(383 vols. 1844 et seq.), and Encyclopidie 
thdologique (171 vols. 1844-66). None of 
these possesses critical value. The Arch- 
bishop of Paris, thinking that the undertaking 
had become a commercial speculation, 
forbade it to be continued, and when Migne 
resisted, suspended him. A great fire put an 
end to the work in February 1868. 
MIGNET, Francois Auguste Marie, meen-yay 
(1796-1884), French historian, was born at 
Aix in Provence, and there studied law with 
Thiers. In 1821 he went to Paris, wrote for 
the Cotirrier franca is, and lectured on Modern 
History. His His to ire de la revolution 
frangaise (1824) was the first, a sane and 
luminous summary. With Thiers he signed 
the famous protest of the journalists in 1830, 
and after the Revolution became keeper of 
the archives at the Foreign Office (till 1848). 
In 1833 he explored the famous Simancas 
Archives. Elected to the Academy of Moral 
Sciences at its foundation in 1832, he suc- 
ceeded Comte as its perpetual secretary in 
1837, and was elected to fill Raynouard’s 
chair among the Forty in 1836. His works 
include La Succession d'Espagne sous Louis 
XIV (1836~42L Antonio Perez et Philippe II 
(1845), Franklin (1848), Marie Stuart (1851), 
Charles-Quint (1854), iSloges historiques 
(1843-64-77), and Frangois I et Charles V 
(1875). See works by Trefort (Budapest 
1885), E. Petit (Paris 1889), J. Simon (1889). 
MIGUEL, Maria Evarist (1802-66), King of 
Portugal, born at Lisbon, the third son of 
King John VI, plotted (1824) to overthrow 
the constitutional form of government 
granted by his father; but with his mother, 
his chief abettor, was banished. At John’s 
death in 1826 the throne devolved upon 
Miguel’s elder brother, Pedro, emperor of 
Brazil; he, however, resigned it in favour of 
his daughter, Maria, making Miguel regent; 
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but Miguel summoned a cortes, which 
proclaimed him king in 1828. In 1832 Pedro 
captured Oporto and Lisbon, and Charles 
Napier destroyed Miguel’s fleet off Cape 
St Vincent (1833). Next year Maria was 
restored, and Miguel withdrew to Italy. He 
died at Bronnbach in Baden. 
MIHAILOVICH, Dragoljub or Drazha, 
me-hll'o-vich (1893-1946), Serbian soldier, 
was a regular officer in the first World War, 
after which he rose to the rank of colonel in 
the Yugoslav army. In 1941 he remained in 
Yugoslavia, after the German occupation, 
and from the mountains organized resistance, 
forming groups called Chetniks to wage 
guerrilla warfare. When Tito’s Communist 
Partisans’ resistance developed, Mihailovich 
allied himself with the Germans and then 
with the Italians in order to fight the 
Communists. He was executed by the 
Tito government for collaboration with the 
occupying powers. 

NHEXOSICH, Franz von (1813-91), Slavonic 
scholar, born at Luttenberg, studied at Graz, 
worked in the Imperial library at Vienna, and 
was professor of Slavonic at the university of 
Vienna (1850-85), being elected to the 
Academy in 1851, and knighted in 1869. 
His thirty works include Lexicon Linguae 
Palaeoslovenicae (1850), Vergleichende sla- 
wische Grammatik (1852-74), works on the 
Gypsies (1872-80) and the great Etymological 
Slav Dictionary (1886). 

MIKOLAJCIK, Stanislaw, -IVchik (71903- ), 
Polish politician, born, a miner’s son, in 
Westphalia, became leader of the Peasant 
Party in Poland in 1937. In 1940-43 he held 
office in the exiled Polish government in 
London, and in 1943-44 was prime minister. 
After the German defeat he became deputy 
premier in the new coalition government in 
Warsaw, but fled to the U.S.A. when the 
Communists seized power in 1947. 
JVHKOYAN, Anastas Ivanovich (1895- ), 

Soviet politician, bom in Armenia, of poor 
parents, studied theology and became a 
fanatical revolutionary. Taken prisoner in 
the fighting at Baku, he escaped and made 
his way to Moscow, where he met Lenin and 
Stalin. A member of the Central Committee 
in 1922, he helped Stalin against Trotsky, 
and in 1926 became minister of trade, in 
which capacity he did much to improve 
Soviet standards of living. He showed 
himself willing to learn from the West, e.g. 
in the manufacture of canned goods and 
throughout the food industry generally. 
While other politicians came and went, 
Mikoyan’s genius for survival enabled him 
in 1958 to become a first vice-chairman 
of the Coimcil of Ministers and as such 
a member of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR 

MILFORb, Robin Humphrey (1903- ), 
English composer, studied under Vaughan 
Williams, wrote much choral music, a violin 
concerto and other instrumental works, and 
the oratorio A Prophet in the Land (1931), 
MILHAUD, Darius, mee-ld (1892- ), 

French composer, born at Aix-en-Provence, 
studied under Widor and D’Indy, and 
from 1917 to 1919 was attached to the French 
Embassy at Rio de Janeiro, where he met the 


playwright Paul Claudel, with whom he 
frequently collaborated, e.g. in the opera 
Christopher Columbus, For a time he was a 
member of the group known as Les Six^ and 
from 1940 he has lived in the United States. 
Milhaud is one of the most prolific of modem 
composers, having written several operas, 
much incidental music for plays, ballets 
(including the jazz ballet La Creation du 
monde), three symphonies and orchestral, 
choral and chamber works. Much of his 
work is polytonal. 

MILL, (1) James (1773-1836), Scottish phil- 
osopher, father of (3), born, a shoemaker’s 
son, near Montrose, studied for the ministry 
at Edinburgh, but in 1802 settled in London 
as a literary man. He edited and wrote for 
various periodicals, and in 1806 commenced 
his History of British India (1817-18). In 
1819 the directors of the East India Company 
made him (though a Radical) assistant- 
examiner with charge of the revenue depart- 
ment, and in 1832 head of the examiner’s 
ofldce, where he had the control of all the 
departments of Indian administration. Many 
of his articles (on government, jurisprudence, 
colonies, &c.) Encyclopaedia Britannica 
were reprinted. In 1821-22 he published 
Elements of Political Economy, in 1829 
Analysis of the Human Mind and in 1835 the 
Fragment on Mackintosh. He was no mere 
disciple of Bentham, but a man of profound 
and original thought, as well as of great 
reading. His conversation gave a powerful 
stimulus to many young men like his own son 
and Grote. He took a leading part in 
founding University College, London. He 
died at Kensington. See J. S. Mill’s Auto- 
biography and A. Bain (1882) and biblio- 
graphy under (3). 

(2) John (1645-1707), English New 
Testament critic, bom at Shap in Westmor- 
land, entered Queen’s College, Oxford, as 
servitor in 1661, and was fellow and tutor, 
rector of Blechingdon, Oxfordshire (1681), 
principal of St Edmund’s Hall (1685), and 
prebendary of Canterbury (1704). His 
Novum Testamentum Graecum, the labour of 
thirty years, sponsored by Dr Fell (q.v.), 
appeared a fortnight before his death. 

(3) John Stuart (1806-73), English phiio- 
sopher and radical reformer, bora May 20 in 
London, the son of (1), who made himself 
responsible for John’s unique education. He 
was taught Greek at the age of three, Latin 
and arithmetic at eight, lo^c at twelve, and 
political economy at thirteen, his only 
recreation being the daily walk with his 
father, who conducted aU the while oral 
examinations. In 1820 he visited France, 
and on his return read history, law and 
philosophy. His first published writings 
appeared in the newspaper The Traveller 
(1822). In 1823 he began a career under his 
father at the India Office, from which he 
retired in 1858 as head of his department, 
declining a seat on the new India Council. 
His father moulded him into a future leader 
of the Benthamite movement and in 1823 he 
became a member of a small utilitarian 
society which met in Bentham’s house, the 
adjective * utilitarian ’ having been taken to 
describe its doctrines from one of Galfs 
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novels. He also became a frequent orator in Bertrand Russell, who was later to outrival 
the London Debating Society, met Maurice him in terms of pure philosophical achieve- 
and Sterling, ‘ the Coleridge Liberals ment. But Mill, like Locke, changed the 
corresponded with Carlyle, and often con- intellectual climate and exerted a profound 
tributed to the Westminster Review. A and abiding influence on the political refor- 
devout Malthusian, he was arrested in 1824 mers of his day. ^ He died May 8, 1873, and 
for helping to distribute birth-control was buried at Avignon. Other works include 
literature among London’s poor. Tn 1826 he an important preface to his Analysis of 

underwent an intellectual crisis which modified the Phenomena of the Human Mind (1869) 
his attitude to Benthamism, which stressed Auguste Comte and Positivism (1865), Three 
reason to the exclusion of emotion. He Essays on Religion (1874), Dissertations and 
realized that happiness was best achieved Discussions (1859-75), Letters, ed. H. S. R. 
not by making it a direct aim but indirectly Elliot (1910), Autobiography^ (1873; new ed. 
by enthusiastically following some ideal or H. J. Laski 1924). See Lives by A. Bain 
cultural pursuit. His reviews on Tennyson (1882), F. A. Hayek (1951), R. Borchard 
(1835), Carlyle (1837) and particularly on (1957), M. St J. Packe (1957), M. Cranston 
Bentham (1838) indicate his newly-found (1958), and studies by J. McCosh (1866) 
divergencies from the creed he still professed A. Bain (1884), T. Whittaker (1908), r’. 
to serve. In 1 830 he met Harriet Taylor, the Jackson (1941), R. P. Anscliotz (1953), K. 
blue-stocking wife of a wealthy London Britton (1953), B. Russell (1955), J. C. Rees 
merchant, and their long romance culminated (1956), J. Plamenatz, The English Utilitarians 
in marriage in 1851, Wo years’ after her (1950) and British Empirical Philosophers, 
tolerant husband’s death, and she prevented ed. A. J. Ayer and P. Winch (1951). 

Mill’s modifications of utilitarianism from MILLAIS, Sir John Everett, m/V-iry (1829-96), 
going too far. Tn 1843 he published his great English painter, born at Southampton, 
System of Logic with its four celebrated June 8, of an old Jersey family, studied in the 
canons of inductive method which function schools of the Royal Academy, and at seven- 
eflfectively, provided that causality or Mill’s teen exhibited his Pizarro seizing the Inca of 
‘ Law of the Uniformity of Nature ’ is Peru. He now became associated with the 
assumed. His treatment of induction Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, especially with 
influenced Jevons, Venn, Johnson and Dante Gabriel Rossetti and Holman Hunt, 
Keynes, and its rejection formed the basis of and was markedly influenced by them and by 
the mathematical logic systems of Frege, Ruskin. His first Pre-Raphaelite picture, a 
Meinong and Russell. Tn 1848 he published scene from the Tsahella of Keats, figured in 
Principles of Political Economy, which the Academy in 1 849, where it was followed 
foreshadowed the marginal utility theory and in 1850 by Christ in the House of His Parents, 
remained long a standard work. But he is which met the full force of the anti-Pre- 
best remembered for his brilliant essay On Raphaelite reaction. The Pre-Raphaelite 
Liberty (1859), revised with great care in style is also apparent in the well-known 
collaboration with Harriet, shortly before her Ophelia and The Order of Release (1853), but 
death. Tt argues not only for political Autumn Leaves and The Blind Girl (1856) 
freedom but for social freedom, not only embody more sincerity and depth of feeling, 
against the tyranny of the majority but also The exquisite GamhlePs Wife (1869) and 
against the social tyranny of prevailing The Boyhood of Raleigh (1870) mark the 
conventions and opinions. Essays on transition of _ his art into its final phase, 
Representative Government and Utilitarian- displaying brilliant and effective colouring, 
ism (both 1861) followed, the latter making effortless power of brushwork, and delicacy 
explicit Mill’s modification of Benthamism, of flesh-painting. The interest and value of 
admitting qualitative differences in pleasures his later works lie mainly in their splendid 
and providing proofs of the two chief utili- technical qualities. Tn great part they are 
tarian principles that happiness alone is portraits (Bright, Beaconsfield, Newman, 
intrinsically good and that a right action is Gladstone, &c.), varied by a few such 
one which makes for the happiness of the important landscapes as C/ri// (1871), 
greatest number. Tn proving the first he and by such an occasional figure-piece as 
commits the celebrated howler of equating The North-west Passage (1873). Millais 
‘ desired ’ with ‘ desirable His Examination executed a few etchings, and his illustrations 
of Sir W, Hamilton* s Philosophy (1865) in Good Words, Once a Week, the Cornhill, 
effectively criticized that philosopher’s mix- &c. (1857-64) place him in the very first rank 
ture of Scottish school and Kantian philo- of woodcut designers. He became a baronet 
sophy. Standing as a working-man’s in 1885, P.R.A. in February 1896; and, 
candidate for Westminster in 1865, he was dying on August 13, was buried in St Paul’s, 
surprisingly elected and also became lord See _ Ruskin’s Notes on his Grosvenor 
rector of St Andrews University. His three Exhibition in 1886, Spicimann’s Millais and 
years in parliament were devoted to women’s his Works (1898), and Lives by Armstrong 
suffrage, supporting the Advanced Liberals (new ed. 1896) and (1899) Sir John’s fourth 
and campaigning against the governor of son, John Guille (1865-1931), animal-painter, 
Jamaica’s handling of a mutiny. Inspired by naturalist, big-game shot, 
his late vdfe’s views on the marriage-contract MILLAY, Edna St Vincent (1892- ), 

and the inequalities suffered by women, he American poet_, born at Rockland, Me., won 
wrote The Subjection of Women (1869), an the Pulitzer prize with her The Harp-Weaver 
essay which provoked great antagonism. In (1922). Her published work includes A Few 
1872 he became godfather ‘ in a secular Figs from Thistles (1920), Conversation at 
sense’ to Lord Amberley’s second son. Midnight (1937) and The Murder of Lidice 
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(1942), as well as collections of lyrics and 
sonnets. See study by E. Atkins (1936). 
MILEE, DE. See 'De Milee. 

MTELER, (1) Arthur (1915- ), American 
playwright, was bom in New York City. His 
Death of a Salesman (1949) won the Pulitzer 
prize and brought him international recog- 
nition, though AU My Sons (1947) had 
already placed him in the front rank of 
American dramatists. The Crucible (1953) 
is probably, to date, his most lasting work, 
since its theme, the persecution of the Salem 
witches equated with contemporary political 
persecution, stands out of time. His marriage 
to Marilyn Monroe, the film actress, and his 
bmsh with the authorities over early Com- 
munist sympathies brought him considerable 
publicity. 

(2) Henry (1891- ), American author, 

born in New York, is known for his satires 
and reminiscences coloured by the wanderings 
of an adventurous early life and by antagon- 
ism to various facets of modem society. His 
early books, published in Paris, were banned 
in Britain and America. His works include 
Tropic of Cancer (1934), Tropic of Capricorn 
(1938), The Colossus of Maroussi (1941), and 
Air-Conditioned Nightmare (1945), See study 
by Pertes (1956). 

(3) Hugh (1802-56), Scottish geologist and 
writer, bom at Cromarty, from sixteen to 
thirty-three worked as a common stone- 
mason, devoting the winter months to 
writing, reading and natural history. In 1 829 
he published Poems written in the Leisure 
Hours of a Journeyman Mason, followed by 
Scenes and Legends of the North of Scotland 
(1835). His Letter to Lord Brougham on the 
‘ Auchterarder Case ’ brought him into 
notice. In 1834-39 he acted as bank- 
accountant; in 1839 was invited to Edinburgh 
to edit the Non-intmsion Witness*, and in 
1840 published in its columns the geological 
articles afterwards collected as The Old Red 
Sandstone (1841). At the British Association 
of 1840 he was warmly praised by Murchison 
and Buckland; and Agassiz proposed that a 
fossil discovered by him in a formation 
thought to be non-fossiliferous should be 
named Pterichthys Milleri. Miller’s editorial 
labours during the heat of the Disruption 
struggle were immense; he used the term 
‘ Free Church’ before 1843. Worn out by 
overwork, he shot himself. Miller contri- 
buted to Wilson’s Tales of the Borders (1835) 
and to Chamberses Journal. His First 
Impressions of England (1847) is the record of 
a journey in 1 845 ; in Footprints of the Creator 
(1850) he combated the evolution theory; 
My Schools and Schoolmasters (1854) is the 
story of his youth; and Testimony of the 
Rocks (1857) is an attempt to reconcile the 
‘ days ’ of Genesis with geology. Posthu- 
mous were The Cruise of the Betsey (1858), 
geological investigations among the islands 
of Scotland ; Sketch Book of Popular Geology 
(1859); The Headship of Christ (1861); 
Essays, Historical and Biographical (1862); 
Tales and Sketches ( 1863) ; and Edinburgh and 
its Neighbourhood (1 863). See Lives by Bayne 
(1871), Leask (1896), and Sir A. Geikie’s 
address (1902). 

(4) Joaquin, pen-name of Cincinnatus Heine 


Miller (1839-1913), American poet- Bom in 
Indiana, he becanie a miner in California, 
fought in the Indian wars, was an express 
messenger, practised law in Oregon, edited a 
paper suppressed for dislova1tv% In 1866-70 
was a countv fudge in Oregon, was a Washing- 
ton journalist, and in 1887 settled in Califor- 
nia as a fruit-grower. His poems include 
Songs of the Sierras (1871); his prose works, 
The Danites in the Sierras (1881). He also 
\\TOte a successful play. The Danites, See 
his My Life among the Modocs (1873) and 
My Own Story (new ed. 1891), Life bv 
Peterson (1937), and M. M. Marbury’s 
Splendid Poseur (1954). 

(5) Patrick (1731-1815), Scottish inventor 
of an early experimental steamboat with an 
engine by William Symington (q.v.), which 
he launched on the loch at his estate, Dal- 
swinton, near Dumfries, in 1788. 

(6) William (1781-1849), a New York 
farmer, founded the religious sect of Second 
Adventists or Millerites. See Lives bv S. 
Bliss (1853), J- White (1875). 

(7) William (1810-72), Scottish poet, bom 
in Glasgow, was a wood-turner by 
profession, having relinquished a medical 
career through ill-health. He is now remem- 
bered only as the author of Wee Willie Winkie, 
one of his numerous dialect poems about 
children and childhood. A collection, 
Scottish Nursery Songs and Other Poems, 
appeared in 1863. 

MILLERAND, Alexandre, -ra (1859-1943), 
French statesman, bom in Paris, edited 
socialist papers, entered parliament 1885, 
was minister of commerce 1899-1902, of 
works 1909-10, of war 1912-13, when he 
resigned over a personal incident but was 
re-instated until 1915, when he resigned on 
complaints of deficiency of supplies. His 
chief critic, Clemenceau, later appointed him 
commissaire general in Alsace Lorraine 

1919. As prime minister, 1920, he formed a 
coalition (Bloc National) and gave support 
to the Poles during the Russian invasion 

1920. He became president 1920 and 
resigned in 1924 in face of opposition from 
Cartel des Gauches under M. Herriot. He 
later entered the Senate and organized the 
opposition to the Cartel. 

MTLLES, Carl Vilhelm Emil (1875-1955), 
Swedish sculptor, bom near Uppsala, was 
especially renowned as a designer of foun- 
tains. Much of his work is in Sweden and 
the U.S.A., noteworthy examples being 
Wedding of the Rivers (1940) at St Louis, and 
St Martin of Tours (1955) at Kansas City, his 
last work. See Life by C- G. Laurin (Stock- 
holm 1936). 

MILLET, Jean Frangois, mee-lay (1814-75). 
French painter, bom at Grouchy near 
Greville, worked on the farm with his father, 
a peasant, but, showing a talent for art, he 
was in 1832 placed under a painter at Cher- 
bourg, who induced the municipality to grant 
his pupil an annuity. In 1837 Millet came to 
Paris, worked under Delaroche, studied the 
great masters, and eked out a living by 
producing fashionable pot-boilers after 
Boucher and Watteau. In 1840 and 1842 
his entries for the Salon were rejected, but in 
1844 his Milkwomen and Riding Lesson were 
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hung. The 1848 revolution and dire need 
drove him from Paris, and he settled with his 
wife and children at Barbizon, near the 
forest of Fontainebleau, living much like 
the peasants around him, and painting the 
rustic life of France with sympathetic power. 
His famous Sower was completed in 1850. 
His Peasants Grafting (1855) was followed 
by The Gleaners (1857), The Angelas (1859) 
and other masterpieces. He^ also produced 
many charcoal drawings of high quality, and 
etched a few plates. He received little public 
notice, and was never well off, but after the 
Great Exhibition of 1867 at Paris, in which 
nine of his best works were on show, his 
merit came to be recognized, and he was 
awarded the Legion of Honour.^ After 1870, 
too late for him to benefit, his pictures began 
to realize high prices. See works by Roger- 
Miles (1895) Rolland (1902), Gurney (1954), 
and D. C. Thomson, Barbizon School (1890). 
Two minor French landscape painters were 
also named Jean Francois Millet, father 
(1642-79) and son (1666-1732). 

MILLIKAN, Robert Andrews (1868-1954), 
American physicist, born in Illinois, studied 
at Oberlin College, Berlin, and Gottingen, 
taught physics in Chicago university from 
1896 (as professor from 1910) till 1921 when 
he became head of Pasadena Institute of 
Technology. He determined the charge on 
the electron, gained a Nobel prize (1923), 
and discovered cosmic rays (1925) which he 
explained as due to atom-building. See his 
Autobiography (1951). 

MILLS, Percy Herbert, 1st Baron Mills 
(1896- ), English politician and indus- 

trialist, born at Thornaby-on-Tees, won 
recognition in the drive to step up war 
production in 1939-45, and as one of the 
leaders of the Allied Control Commission 
played a leading part in fixing the level of 
Germany’s post-war steel production. He 
was adviser to the government on housing 
(1951-52), chairman of the National Research 
and Development Association (1950-55), and 
from 1957, until his appointment in 1959 as 
paymaster-general, he held the newly-created 
office of minister of power. He was created 
baronet in 1953, baron in 1957. 

MILMAN, (1) Henry Hart (1791-1868), 
English poet and church historian, was born 
in London, son of Sir Francis Milman 
(1746-1821), physician to George III. He 
was educated at Eton and Oxford, where he 
won the Newdigate Prize (1812). In 1816 
he became vicar at Reading; in 1821-31 
professor of Poetry at Oxford and in 1849 
Dean of St Paul’s. His Poems and dramatic 
works (3 vols. 1839) are almost forgotten 
except a few hymns. He is chiefly rememberd 
for his historical works, the principal one 
being The History of Latin Christianity 
(1854-55). See Life by his son (1900). 

(2) Robert (1816-76), poet and theologian, 
nephew of (1), became Bishop of Calcutta 
in 1 867. He published poems and theological 
works. See Life by his sister (1879). 

MILN, James (1819-81), Scottish antiquary, 
made excavations on a Roman site at Carnac, 
Brittany (1872-80). Miln Museum, Carnac, 
contains his collection. Results published: 
Excavations at Carnac 1877 and 1881, 


MILNE, (1) Alan Alexander (1882-1956) 
English author, born at St John’s Wood 
London, educated at Westminster and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he edited 
the undergraduate magazine Granta, he 
joined the staff of Punch, and became’well 
known for his light essays and his comedies 
notably WurzeUFlummery (1917), Mr Pint 
Passes Bv (1919) and The Dover Road (1922) 
In 1924 he achieved world fame with his book 
of children’s verse, When We were Very 
Young, written for his own son, Christopher 
Robin; further children’s classics include 
Winnie-the-Pooh (1926), Now We are Six 
(1927) and The House at Pooh Corner (1928). 
See his autobiographical IPs Too Late Nn\l 
(1939). 

(2) Edward Arthur (1896-1950), British 
astrophysicist, assistant director of the 
Cambridge Solar Physics Observatory (1920- 
1924), professor of Mathematics at Oxford 
(1928), president of the Royal Astronomical 
Society (1943-45), made notable contribu- 
tions to the study of cosmic dynamics. He 
estimated the age of the universe to be 
c. 2,000,000,000 years. 

(3) John (1859-1913), British seismologist, 
was born at Liverpool, worked in Newfound- 
land as a mining engineer, was for twenty 
years mining engineer and geologist to the 
Japanese government, married a Japanese 
wife, became a supreme authority on earth- 
quakes, travelled widely, and finally estab- 
lished a private scismological observatory at 
Newport, Isle of Wight. He published 
important works on earthquakes, seismology 
and crystallography. 

MH.NE-EDWARDS, (1) Alphonse (1835- 
1900), French naturalist, son of (3), whom he 
assisted in his later work. 

(2) Frederick William (1777-1842), physio- 
logist, elder brother of (3). 

(3) Henri (1800-85), naturalist, was born at 
Bruges, his father being English, studied 
medicine at Paris, became professor at the 
Jardin dcs plantes, and wrote a famous 
Cours dUmentaire de zoologie (1834; re- 
written 1851; trans. 1863), works on the 
Crustacea, the corals, physiology and anatomy, 
researches on the natural history of the 
French coasts (1832-45) and the coasts of 
Sicily, and on the natural history of the 
mammalia (1871). 

MILNER, (1) Alfred, 1st Viscount Milner 
(1854-1925), British statesman, born at Bonn, 
son of the university lecturer on English at 
Tubingen, had a brilliant career at Oxford, 
winning a New College fellowship. For a 
time he was assistant-editor of the Pall Mall 
Gazette, and then private secretary to Gos- 
chen, who recommended him (1889) for 
the undcr-secrctaryship of Finance in Egypt, 
where he wrote England In Egypt (1892; 12th 
ed. 1915). In 1892-97 he was chairman of the 
Board of Inland Revenue, in 1897-1901 
governor of the Cape Colony, governor of the 
Transvaal and Orange River Colony 1901-05, 
and high commissioner for S. Africa 1897- 
1905, receiving a barony (1901) and a 
viscountcy (1902) for his services before and 
during the Boer War. In December 1916 he 
entered the War Cabinet; in 1918-19 he was 
secretary for war; in 1919-21 colonial 
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secretary. K.G. in 1921, he recommended 
virtual independence for Egypt. See Milner 
Papers, South Africa, 1897-1899 (1931) and 
1899-1905 (1933); studies by E. A. Walker, 
(1943), L. Curtis (1951), V. Halperin (1952), 
and Life by J. E. Wrench (1958). 

(2) Isaac (1750-1820), English mathe- 
matician, dean of Carlisle and Lucasian 
professor at Cambridge, wrote the life and 
edited works of his brother (4), besides works 
on scientific and theological subjects. 

(3) John (1752-1826), English divine, 
called by Newman ‘ the English Athanasius 
was bom in London. Catholic priest at 
Winchester from 1779, in 1803 he was made 
a bishop in partibus and vicar-apostolic of the 
Midlands. He wrote a great history of 
Winchester (1798-1801) and much polemical 
theology. See Life by Husenbeth (1862). 

(4) Joseph (1744-97), English church 
historian, bom at Leeds and educated at 
Cambridge, became headmaster, Hull ^am- 
mar-school, and in 1797 vicar of Holy Trinity, 
Hull. His principal work, History of the 
Church of Christ (1794-1908), was completed 
by his brother Isaac (2). See Life by his niece 
(1842). 

MILNER-GIBSON. See Gibson (7). 
MILNES, Richard Monckton, 1st Baron 
Houghton (1809-85), English politician, was 
born in London (not at Pontefract). His 
father, ‘single-speech Milnes * (1784-1858), 
declined the chancellorship of the Exchequer 
and a peerage; his mother was a daughter 
of the fourth Lord Galway. At Cambridge 
he was a leader in the Union, and one of the 
famous ‘ Apostles ’, and he was M.P. for 
Pontefract from 1837 until he entered the 
House of Lords in 1863. A Maecenas of 
poets, he got Lord Tennyson the laureateship, 
soothed the dying hours of poor David Gray, 
and was one of the first to recognize Swin- 
burne’s genius. Besides this, Lord Houghton 
— the ‘ Mr Vavasour ’ of Beaconsfield’s 
Tancred — was a traveller, a philanthropist, an 
unrivalled after-dinner speaker, and Rogers’ 
successor in the art of breakfast-giving. He 
went up in a balloon and down in a diving- 
bell ; he was the first publishing Englishman 
who gained access to the harems of the East; 
he championed oppressed nationalities, 
liberty of conscience, fugitive slaves, the 
rights of women; and carried a bill for 
establishing reformatories (1846). As well as 
his poetry and essays, he published Life, 
Letters and Remains of Keats (1848). See Life 
by Wemyss-Reid (1890). His son, Robert 
Offley Ashburton Crewe Milnes (1858-1945), 
viceroy of Ireland 1892-95, Earl of Crewe 
(1895), Marquis (1911), married Lord Rose- 
bery’s daughter and wrote his Life (1931), 
held Cabinet rank 1905-16, 1931, was British 
ambassador in Paris 1922-28. 

MILO, of Crotona in Magna Graecia, twelve 
times victor for wrestling at the Olympic and 
Pythian games, commanded the army which 
defeated the Sybarites (511 b.c.). He carried a 
live ox upon his shoulders through the 
stadium of Olympia, and afterwards, it was 
said, ate the whole of it in one day. In old 
age he attempted to split up a tree, which 
closed upon his hands, and held him fast 
until he was devoured by wolves. 


MILTIADES, mil-tVa~deez (d. c. 488 b.c.), 
Greek general, won the victory of Marathon 
against the Persians. He also attacked the 
island of Paros to gratify a private enmity, 
but, failing in the attempt, was on his return 
to Athens condemned to pay a fine of fifty 
talents, but died in prison of a wound 
received in Paros before paying it. 

MILTON, John (1608-74), English poet, was 
bom at Bread Street, Cheapside, the son of 
a London scrivener, a composer of some 
distinction who early discerned the boy’s 
genius. From St Paul’s School he went up 
to Christchurch, Cambridge, where he spent 
seven not altogether blameless years to be 
followed by six years of studious leisure at 
Horton which he regarded as preparation for 
his life’s work as a poet. His prentice work 
at Cambridge — apart from some poems of 
elegant Latinity written there or at Horton — 
includes the splendid Nativity Ode, the 
brilliant epitaph on Shakespeare and ‘At a 
Solemn Music The poems he wrote at 
Horton — U Allegro and II Penseroso, Comus 
and Lycidas — he also regarded as preparatory 
for the great poem or drama which svas to be 
‘ doctrinal and exemplary for a nation 
UAllegro and II Penseroso are indeed set 
studies, but to eye and ear the alternative 
delights, gay and reflective of country life, 
are communicated with consummate art. 
Comus (1634) was the libretto of a masque 
which depends for its effect on the outside 
setting and on dance and song. The ‘ Doric 
delicacy ’ of the numbers offset the somewhat 
priggish Puritanism of the dialogue, w^hich, 
however, is cast in a smooth early Shake- 
spearean blank verse. Lycidas (1637) is our 
finest pastoral elegy, though it was censured 
for its outburst against the Laudian cler^ 
by critics who were ignorant of the Renais- 
sance pastoral convention. No doubt the 
acrimony of the outburst is^ prophetic of 
the stmggle ahead. With this note struck 
so ominously Milton concluded his formal 
education with a visit to Italy (1638-39). 
The fame of his Latin poems had preceded 
him and he was received in the academies 
with distinction. His Italian tour was 
interrupted by news of the imminent outbreak 
of civil war. This event, into which he 
threw himself with revolutionary ardour, 
silenced his muse for twenty years except 
for occasional sonnets, most of which 
were published in the volume of 1645. They 
range from civilities to friends to trumpet- 
blasts against his and the Commonwealth’s 
detractors. Two stand out — the noble ‘ On 
His Blindness ’ and ‘ On the Late Massacre 
in Piedmont ’. The reading of Milton’s 
sonnets made Wordsworth a sonneteer on 
the Petrarchian model and in the same lofty 
vein. On his return to London in 1639 
Milton undertook the education of his two 
nephews, but in 1641, the year when ‘ the 
dykes gave way ’, he emerged as the polemical 
champion of the revolution in a series of 
pamphlets against episcopacy, including an 
Apology for Smectymnuus (1642), Smectym- 
nuus (q.v.) being an attack on episcopacy 
by five Presbyterians. He was now launched 
on his second series of controversial pamph- 
lets — the divorce pamphlets which were 
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occasioned by the refusal of his wife, Mary 
Powell, daughter of a Royalist, whom he 
married in 1642, to return to him after a 
visit to her people. The first of these, 
The Doctruie and Discipline of Divorce 
(1643), involved him in three supplernentary 
pamphlets against the opponents of his views 
on divorce, and these occasioned a threat of 
prosecution by a parliamentary committee 
dominated by the Presbyterians who were 
now to be reclconed his chief enemies after 
episcopacy. Areopa^itica, A Speech for the 
Liberty of Unlicensed Printing (1644) was the 
famous vindication which is still quoted when 
the press is in danger. The contemporary 
Tractate on Education, a brilliant exposition 
of the Renaissance ideals of education, has 
much less appeal to moderns. Meanwhile 
his wife returned to him in 1645 accompanied 
by her whole family as refugees after the 
‘ crowning mercy ’ of Naseby, and two years 
later, his father having left him a competence, 
he was able to give up schoolmastering. The 
execution of King Charles launched him on 
his third public controversy, now addressed 
however to the conscience of Europe. As 
Latin secretary to the new Council of State 
to which he was appointed immediately after 
his defence of the regicides. The Tenure of 
Kings and Magistrates (1649), he became 
official apologist for the Commonwealth and 
as such wrote Eikon Basilike and two 
Defensiones, the first Pro Populo Anglicano 
Defensio (1650), addressed to the celebrated 
humanist Salmasiiis; the second, also in 
Latin, Defensio Secunda (1654), which 
contains autobiographical matter and so 
supplements the personal matter in the 
Apology for Smectymnuus. Meanwhile, his 
wife having died in 1652, leaving three 
daughters, he married Catherine Woodcock, 
whose death two years later is the theme of 
his beautiful and pathetic sonnet * Methought 
I saw my late espoused Saint Although 
blind from 1652 onwards, he retained his 
Latin secretaryship till the ^ Restoration, 
which he roused himself to resist in his last 
despairing effort as pamphleteer. But the 
fire had gone out of him, and The Peadie and 
Easie Way, which pointed to dictatorship, 
became the target of the Royalist wits. 
After the Restoration Milton went into 
hiding for a short period, and then after the 
Act of Oblivion (August 1660) he devoted 
himself wholly to poetry with the exception 
of his prose De Doctrina Christiana, which 
did not see the light till 1823, He married a 
third wife, Elizabeth Minshull, in 1662 and 
spent his last days in what is now Bunhill 
Row. His wife survived him. The theme of 
Paradise Lost had been in Milton’s mind 
since 1641. It was to be a sacred drama then ; 
but when in 1658 his official duties were 
lightened so as to allow him to write, he chose 
the epical form. The first three books reflect 
the triumph of the godly — so soon to be 
reversed; the last books, written in 1663, are 
tinged with despair. God’s kingdom is not 
of this world. Man’s intractable nature 
frustrates the planning of the wise. The 
heterodox theology of the poem which is 
made clear in his late De Doctrina Christiana 
did not trouble Protestant readers till modern 


critics examined it with hostile intent- at the 
same time they made him responsible for that 
‘ dissociation of sensibility ’ in the lanauaffp 
of poetry which had fatal effects on his'lSffi 
century imitators. T S. Eliot’s recantation 
of the latter charge docs not very far 
Paradise Regained ouaht to have anpeased 
these critics, for its manner is quiet and grave 
though not without grand rhetorical passa<^e^’ 
The theme here is the triumph of reason over 
passion; Christ is more the elevated stoio 
than the redeemer. The disparagement of 
ancient poetry and philosophy may mean 
that, as Grierson says, ‘ The Humanist in 
Milton has succumbed to the Puritan ’ 
Resignation is the note of Paradise Regained 
but Samson Agonisfes. published along with 
it in 1674, shows the reviving spirit of rebel 
lion, due no doubt to the rise of Whm 
opposition about 1670. The parallel of his 
own fortunes, both in the private and the 
public sphere, with those of Samson made 
Milton pour out his great spirit into this 
Greek play, the only one which in itself or as 
the libretto of Handel’s oratorio has suc- 
ceeded in English. Samson’s reviving powers 
following on repentance arc a sign of God’s 
grace and their exercise in public may herald 
a new triumph of the ‘ good old cause ’ in 
England. The public cause and the vitupera- 
tion of woman are the twin themes of this 
great poem, but it also plumbs the depths of 
questioning and despair. H. Darbishire’s 
Early Lives of Milton (1932) includes the 
near-contemporary Lives by Milton’s 
nephews, John and Edward Philips, and 
Toland. See also Lives by Symmons. Mit- 
ford, Todd, and_ Masson’s great Life (7 vols. 
1859-94) which is a too compendious history 
of the times. Dr Johnson’s Life in Lives of 
the Poets is a fascinating study of honest hut 
often misguided criticism struggling with 
distaste for Milton and all he stood for. 
Later and more discriminating studies are hv 
R. Bridges (1893), Sir W. Raleigh (1900), 
D. Saurat (1924), E. M. Tillyard (1930) 

R Tuv^msS)^"^^^’ 

IMTNDSZENTY, Jozsef, Cardinal (1892- 
), Roman Catholic primate of Hungary, 
born at Mindszent, Vas, Hungary, son of 
Janos Pehm, became internationally 
known in 1948 when charged with treason by 
the Communist Government in Budapest. 
He was sentenced to life imprisonment in 
1949, but in 1955 was released on condition 
that he did not leave Hungary. Tn 1956 he 
was granted asylum in the American legation 
at Budapest. See S. K. Swift’s The CardinaVs 
Story (1950), and book by Shuster (1956). 

MINGHETTI, Marco, min-geftee (1818-86), 
Italian statesman, Cavour’s successor, was 
born in Bologna, studied there, and travelled 
m Europe and Britain. Pope Pius TX in 1846 
msffie him, now a journalist, minister of 
public works. The pone’s reforming zeal 
was short-lived, and Minghetti entered the 
Sardinian army, and at Ciistozza earned a 
knighthood. After Novara he settled at 
Turin, an ardent student of economics, a 
free-trader and a devoted friend of Cavour. 
Premier in 1863, he concluded with the 
Emperor Napoleon the * September Con- 
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vention ’ in 1864. At Rome in 1873-76 he transfer of the naval dockyard to a commer- 


was prime minister for the second time. He 
wrote on Raphael and Dante, Economia pub- 
blica {1^59), and Xa Chiesa e lo Stato (1878). 
See hi.s Ricordi (1888). 

MINIE, Claude Etienne, meen-yay (1804-79), 
French improver of fire-arms, bom in Paris, 
from a private became colonel, and in 1849 
invented the Minie rifle, and also perfected 
the expanding bullet. He was for a time at 
Cairo in the Khedive’s service. 

MIl^OWSKI, Hermann, min-kof'ski (1864- 
1909), Russian-German mathematician, bom 
near Kovno, was professor at Konigsberg 
(1895), Zurich (1896), where he taught 
Einstein, and Gottingen (1902). He wrote 
on the theory of numbers and on space and 
time (1909), preparing the way for Einstein. 

MINOT, George Richards (1885-1950), Ameri- 
can physician, professor of Medicine at 
Harvard (1928-48), first suggested, with 
Murphy (q.v.), the importance of a liver 
diet in the treatment of pernicious anaemia. 
In 1934 they shared the Nobel prize for 
medicine. 

NIINSHEU, John, min' shoo (fl. 1617), English 
lexicographer, taught languages in London. 
His dictionary, Guide into Tongues (1617), in 
eleven lan^ages, is of great value for the 
study of Elizabethan English. 

MINTO, Earls of, (1) Sir Gilbert Eliiot- 
Murray-Kynynmound, 1st Earl (1751-1814), 
British statesman, bom in Edinburgh, 
educated in France, Edinburgh and Oxford, 
was called to the bar in 1774. Elected M.P. 
in 1776, he supported Burke against Warren 
Hastings. He was later viceroy of Corsica 
(1794-96), and as governor-general of India 
(1806-13) he established order and security. 
See Life by his great-niece. Countess of Minto 
(1874-80). 

(2) Gilbert John Elliot-Murray-Kynyn- 
mound, 4th Earl (1847—1914), colonial 
administrator, great-grandson of (1), served 
in many wars 1870-82. He was governor- 
general of Canada (1898—1904), and as 
viceroy of India (1905-10) was associated 
with Morley in the constitutional reforms. 
See Life by J. Buchan (1924); correspondence 
in Mary, Countess of Minto’s India, Minto 
and Morley (1934). 

MINTO, William (1845-93), Scottish man of 
letters and critic, bom near Alford, Aberdeen- 
shire, became, after a spell of journalism, 
professor of Logic and English at Aberdeen. 
He wrote Manual of English Prose Literature 
(1872) and Characteristics of English Poets 
(1874). See Wright’s Some 19th Century 
Scotsmen (1902). . , , , , 

MINTOFF, Dominic (1916- ), Malta Labour 
politician, was educated at Malta and Oxford 
Universities, afterwards becoming a civil 
engineer. In 1947 he joined the Malta 
Labour Party and in the first Malta Labour 
Government that year he became minister 
of works and deputy prime minister- He 
became prime minister in March 1955 and in 
1956-57 undertook long negotaitions with 
the British Government to integrate Malta 
more closely with Britain. These broke 
down in 1958, when Mintoff’s arrogant and 
ill-timed demands for independence and his 
irresponsible political agitation over the 


cial concern, led directly to the suspension of 
Malta’s Constitution in January 1959. 
MINTON, (1) (Francis) John (1917-57), 
English artist, bom at Cambridge. He studied 
in London and Paris, and from 1943 to 1956 
taught at various London art schools. He 
was noted for his book illustrations and his 
brilliant water-colours, and also won a 
reputation as a designer of textiles and 
wallpaper. 

(2) Thomas (1765-1836), English potterv' 
and china manufacturer, bom at Shrewsbury, 
founded the firm which bears his name. 
Originally trained as a transfer-print engraver, 
he worked for Spode for a time, but in 1789 
he set up his owm business at Stoke-on-Trent, 
producing copper plates for transfer-printing 
in blue underglaze. He is reputed to have 
invented the willow-pattern (for which an 
original copper-plate engraved by him is in 
the British Museum). In 1793 he built a 
pottery works at Stoke, but he very soon 
produced a fine bone china (approximating 
to hard paste) for which the best period is 
1798-1810. Much of it was tableware, 
decorated wnth finely painted flowers and 
fruit. His son, Herbert (his partner from 
1817 to 1836), took over the firm at his death. 
MINUCIUS FELIX (c. 2nd cent), early 
Christian apologist, author of Octavius, a 
dialogue betw^een a pagan and a Christian. 
See Rendall’s edition (Loeb Librar>% 1931), 
Kuhn’s monograph (1882), Freese’s trans- 
lation (1918) and Account by H. J. Baylis 
(1928). 

MIRABEAU, mee-ra-bo, (1) Andre Boniface 
Riqueti, Vicomte de (1754-92), French 
soldier and politician, son of (3), brother of 
(2), fought in the American army (1780- 
1785) and at the outbreak of the French 
Revolution was returned to the States- 
general. He raised a legion of emigres against 
die republic but was accidentally killed at 
Freiburg-im-Breisgau. Notorious for his 
thirst and his corpulence, he was nicknamed 
tonneau — i.e. barrel See Lives by Sarrazin 
(Leipzig 1893) and E. Berger (1904). 

(2) Honore Gabriel Riqueti, Comte de 
(1749-91), French orator and revolutionary, 
son of (3), brother of (1), w^as bom at Bignon, 
in Loire t, March 9, 1749. At seventeen he 
entered a cavalp" regiment, and lived so 
recklessly that his father imprisoned him in 
1768 on the tie de Rhe, and next sent him 
writh the army to Copica. But his father 
refusing to purchase him a company, he left 
the service in 1770. He married (1772), but 
lived extravagantly and unhappily; and on 
account of his debts his father confined him 
(1773-75) at Manosque, the Chateau d’lf, 
and the castle of Joux near PontarUer. 
Hence he fled with the young wife of the 
grey-haired Marquis de Monnier to Amstep 
dam, where for eight months he earned his 
bread by laborious hack-work for the book- 
sellers. His Essai sur le despotisme made a 
sensation by its audacity. Meantime the 
parlement of Besanqon sentenced him to 
death; and in May 1777 he was handed over 
by the States-general and flung into the castle 
of Vincennes, where, in a close imprisonment 
of three years and a half, he wnrote Erotwa 
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biblion, Ma conversion^ and his famous Ewo'/ 1878-9 1); French books by Rousse (18911 
sur les lettres de cachet (2 vols. 1782). In M^zieres (2nd ed. 1908), Barthou 0913* 
1780 he was released, and in 1782 he got his 1926), Meunier (1926), Caste (1942), Vallentin 
sentence annulled. Drowned in debt, he (1948, Eng. trans. 1949); German by Stem 
made for some years a shifty living by writing. (1889), Erdmannsdorffer (1900); English bv 
In England he was intimate with the Earl of Willert (1898), Warwick (1905), Trowbridee 
Minto, Lord Lansdowne and Romilly, and (1907), Fling (1908), Tallentyre (1908k 
his close observation of English politics (3) Victor Riqueti, Marquis de (1715-89) 
taught him the good of moderation, com- French soldier and economist, father of (i j 
promise and opportunism. In 1786 he was and (2), expounded physiocratic political 
sent on a secret mission to Berlin, and there philosophy in Ami des hommes (1756) and 
obtained the materials for his work, Sur la La Philosophie rurale (1763). See Lomenie 
monarchie prussienne sous Frddiric le Grand Les Mirabeau (1879), Oncten (Berne 1886)’ 
(4 vols. 1787). Rejected by the nobles of Ripert (1901). 

Provence as candidate for the States-general, MIRANDA. See SA de Miranda. 
he turned to the tiers itat, and was elected by MIRANDOLA. See Pico, 
both Marseilles and Aix. When the //m MIRBEAU, Octave, meer-bo (1850-1917) 
constituted itself the National Assembly, dramatist, novelist, journalist, was born at 
Mirabeau’s political sagacity made him a Trevieres (Calvados). A radical, he attracted 
great force, while his audacity and volcanic attention by the violence of his writings. His 
eloquence endeared him to the mob. He it Les Affaires sont les affaires (1903) was 
was who proposed the establishment of a adapted by Sidney Grundy (1905). See 
citizen-guard, but he trembled at the revolu- CEuvres completes (9 vols. 1934-36), study 
tionary legislation of August 4, 1789. In by M. Renon (Paris 1924). 
conjunction with the Count de la Marck, a MIRO, Joan, mee-rd' (1893- ), Spanish 

friend of Marie Antoinette, he drew up a artist, born at Montroig, studied in Paris 
memoir, setting forth the necessity for a new and Barcelona, and exhibited in Paris with 
constitution, with a responsible ministry after the Surrealists. He lived in Spain from 1940 
the English pattern. But the queen detested to 1944, but has mainly worked in France, 
the great tribune, and the Assembly passed His paintings are predominantly abstract' 
a self-denying ordinance that no member and his humorous fantasy makes play with a 
should take office under the crown. Mira- restricted range of pure colours and dancing 
beau surrounded himself with a group of shapes, for example, Catalan Landscape {The 
friends who provided him with his facts, and Hunter) of 1923-24 in the Museum of Modem 
even wrote his speeches and articles; he fused Art, New York. See monograph by S. 
the materials so prepared for him in the Hunter (1959). 

alembic of his own genius. In the spring of MISES, Richard von, mee'zes (1883-1953), 

1 790 communication opened anew with the German mathematician and philosopher, was 
court; Mirabeau was mortified to find him- professor at Dresden (1919), Berlin (1920-33), 
self mistrusted; but the court provided and from 1933 at Istanbul. An authority in 
money to pay his debts and promised a aerodynamics and hydrodynamics, he set 
monthly allowance. He risked all his out in Wahrscheinlichkeit, Statistik und 
popularity by successfully opposing Barnave’s Wahrheit, ‘ Probability, Statistics and Truth ’ 
motion that the right of peace and war (1928), a frequency theory of probability 
should rest not with the king but the Assem- which he claimed to be empirical, although 
bly. The queen gave him an interview in his requirement of ‘ randomness ’ or ‘ prin- 
the gardens at Saint-Cloud, and Mirabeau ciple of impossibility of gambling systems ’ 
assured her that the monarchy was saved, together with his reliance on convergence in 
But as the popular movement progressed his an infinite series, raised the question whether 
dream of placing the king at the head of the his frequency-assertions could be confirmed 
Revolution became hopeless, and he found or falsified by empirical investigations, which 
that the court did not grant him its full are confined to finite series. See W. Kneale, 
confidence, though he showed himself a Probability and Induction (1949). 
really great financier in his measures to avert MISTINGUETT, stage name of Jeanne Marie 
national bankruptcy. His secret aim was Bourgeois, mees-tl-get (1874-^1956), French 
now to undermine the Assembly and compel dancer and actress, born at Pointe de Raquet, 
it to dissolve, hoping that he might guide a made her d6but in 1895 and became the most 
new Assembly to wise concessions. But the popular French music-hall artiste of the first 
queen would not commit herself to his three decades of the century, reaching the 
guidance. In 1790 he was president of the height of success with Maurice Chevalier at 
Jacobin Club; on January 30, 1791, he was the Folies Bergfere. She also distinguished 
elected president of the Assembly for the herself as a straight actress in Madame Sans- 
fortnight. He defeated the proposed law GSne, Les Misdrables, See. See her Touie ma 
against emigration, and successfully resisted vie (1954). 

Sieyes’ motion that in the event of the king’s MISTRAL, (1) Fr6d6ric (1830-1914), Pr 9 ven- 
death the regent should be elected by the 9 al poet, was born, lived and died at Maillane 
Assembly. But his health had been sinking, near Avignon. After studying law at 
though he refused to abate his giant labours; Avignon, he went home to work on the land 
and he died April 2, 1791. His writings were and write poetry; and he helped to found the 
collected by Blanchard (10 vols. 1822). See Provenoal renaissance movement (Felibrige 
Mdmoires de Mirabeau icrits par lui-mime^ school). In 1859 his epic (trans. 1890) 

par son p^re, son oncle, et son fils adoptif (8 gained him the poet’s prize of the French 
vols. 1834); Lomenie, Les Mirabeau (5 vols. academy and the legion of honour. He was 
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awarded a Nobel prize in 1904. Other works 
are Calendaii (epic, 1861), Lis Isclo d"or 
(poems, 1876), La JReino Jano (tragedy, 
1890), and a Provengal-French dictionary 
(1878-86). See his Memoires (trans. 1907), 
and books by Downer (N.Y. 1901), Coulon 
(1930), Girdlestone (1937) and Leonard 
(Paris 1945). 

(2) Gabriela, pseud, of Lucila Godoy de 
Alcayaga (1889-1957), Chilean educationalist, 
diplomatist and writer, born in Vicuna, as 
a teacher won a poetry prize with her 
Sonetos de la muerte at Santiago in 1915. 
She has taught at Columbia University, 
Vassar and Puerto Rico, and was formerly 
consul at Madrid and elsewhere. The cost 
of publication of her first book, Desolacidn 
(1922), was defrayed by the teachers of New 
York. Her work is inspired by her vocation 
as a teacher, by religious sentiments and a 
romantic preoccupation with sorrow and 
death, infused with an intense lyricism. She 
was awarded the Nobel prize for literature in 
1945. 

jVnTCBTEL, John (1815-75), Irish patriot, 
born, a Presbyterian minister’s son, near 
Dungiven, Co. Derry, studied at T.C.D., 
practised as an attorney, and became 
assistant-editor of the Nation. Starting the 
United Irishman (1848), he was tried for his 
articles on a charge of ‘ treason-felony ’ and 
sentenced to fourteen years’ transportation; 
but in 1853 he escaped from Van Diemen’s 
Land to the United States, and published his 
Jail Journal (1854). Returning in 1874 to 
Ireland, he was next year elected to parlia- 
ment for Tipperary, declared ineligible and 
re-elected, but died the same month. He 
published a Life of Hugh Neill (1845) and a 
History of Ireland from the Treaty of Limerick 
(1868). See studies by W. Dillon (1888), 
E. Montegut (trans. 1915), O’Hegarty (1917L 
MITCHELL, (1) Donald Grant, pseud. Ik 
Marvel (1822-1908), American author, born 
in Norwich, Conn., was in 1853 appointed 
U.S. consul at Venice. He wrote Reveries of a 
Bachelor and Dream Life (1850-51 ; new eds. 
1 889) ; a novel. Dr Johns (186^ ; and English 
Lands, Letters, and Kings (4 vols, 1889-97). 
See Life by Dunn (N.Y. 1922). 

(2) James Leslie. See Gibbon, Lewis 
Grassic. 

(3) Margaret (1900-49), American novelist, 
was bom at Atlanta, Georgia, and studied 
for a medical career. She turned to journa- 
lism, but after her marriage to J. R. Marsh 
in 1925, began the ten-year task of writing 
her only novel. Gone with the Wind (1936). 
This book sold eight million copies, was 
translated into thirty languages and filmed. 

(4) Sir Peter Chalmers (1864-1945), Scot- 
tish zoologist and journalist, started his 
career as a lecturer at Oxford and London, 
and in 1903 was elected secretary of the 
Zoological Society. He inaugurated a period 
of prosperity at the London Zoo and was 
responsible for the Mappin terraces, Whip- 
snade, the Aquarium and other improve- 
ments. He was scientific correspondent to 
The Times from 1922 to 1934, and wrote a 
number of books on zoological subjects. 
He retired to Spain, but was forced to return 
by the Civil War. He was created C.B.E. 


in 1918, and knighted in 1929. See his 
autobiographical My Fill of Days (1937). 

(5) Reginald Joseph (1895-1937), English 
aircraft designer. Trained as an engineer, 
he was led by his interest in aircraft to join 
in 1916 an aviation firm, where he soon 
became chief designer. He designed sea- 
planes for the Schneider trophy races ( 1922 - 
1931) and later the famous Spitfire, the 
triumph of which he did not live to see. 

(6) Silas Weir (1829-1914), American 
physician and author, was born at 
Philadelphia- He specialized in nervous 
diseases and pioneered in the application of 
psychology to medicine. In addition to 
historical novels and poems he wrote many 
medical texts, including Injuries of Nerves 
(1872) and Fat and Blood (1877). See his 
Works (16 vols., N.Y. 1913-14), and Lives 
by A. R. Burr (N.Y. 1929), Mumey (1934) 
and E. S. Earnest (1950). 

(7) Sir Thomas Livingstone (1792-1855), 
Scottish explorer, bom at Craigend, Stirling- 
shire, served in the Peninsular War, and from 
1828 was surveyor-general of New South 
Wales. In four expeditions (1831, 1835, 1836, 
1845-47) he did much to explore Eastern 
Australia (‘ Australia Felix ’) and Tropical 
Australia, especially the Murray, Glenelg and 
Barcoo rivers. He wrote on his travels, and 
was knighted in 1839. 

(8) William (1879-1936), American aviation 
pioneer, beginning his army career in the 
signal service, he became an early enthusiast 
for flying and commanded the American air 
forces in the first World War. He foresaw 
the development and importance of air power 
in warfare, but his outspoken criticism of 
those who did not share his convictions 
resulted in a court-martial which suspended 
him from duty. His resignation followed 
and he spent the rest of his life lecturing and 
writing in support of his ideas. His vindica- 
tion came with the second World War and he 
was posthumously promoted and decorated. 
See Lives by E. Garreau (N.Y. 1942), I. D. 
Levine (N.Y. 1943), R. Mitchell (N.Y. 1953). 

MITCmSON, Naomi Margaret (1897- ), 

British writer, born in Edinburgh, daughter 
of J. S. Haldane (q.v.), won instant attention 
with her brilliant and personal evocations 
of Greece and Sparta in a series of novels: 
The Conquered (1923), When the Bough 
Breaks (1924), Cloud Cuckoo Land (1925), 
Black Sparta (1928) and others. In 1931 
came the erudite Corn King and Spring Queen, 
which brought to life the civilizations of 
ancient Egypt, Scythia and the Middle East. 
Later novels failed to maintain the speE, but 
her To the Chapel Ferilous (1955) restores 
something of the old magic. 

MCHFORD, (1) Diana. See Mosley. 

(2) John (1781-1859), miscellaneoi^ writer, 
was bom at Richmond, Surrey, ordained and 
was a pluralist in Sufiblk. Much of his time 
was devoted to literary pursuits, collecting 
and gardening. He edited the Gentleman' s 
Magazine from 1834 to 1850 and also 
volumes for the Aldine Poets including Gray, 
Cowper and Milton. See his Letters by 
Mrs Houstoun (new ed. 1891). 

(3) John Freeman, 1st Baron Redesdale 
(1748-1830), English lawyer, brother of (7) , 
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M.P. 1788. He became successively solicitor- 
general, attorney-general. Speaker of the 
House of Commons and lord chancellor of 
Ireland. He opposed Catholic emancipation 
in Ireland, which made him unpopular. 

(4) Mary Russell (1787-1855), English 
novelist and dramatist, daughter of a spend- 
thrift physician, at the age of ten drew 
£20,000 in a lottery and went to school at 
Chelsea. As the family became more and 
more impoverished she had to write to earn 
money. Several plays were produced 
successfully but failed to keep the stage. Her 
gift was for charming sketches of country 
manners, scenery and character, which after 
appearing in magazines were collected as 
Our Village (5 vols. 1824-32). She received 
a civil list pension in 1837 which was aug- 
mented on her father’s death from subscrip- 
tions raised to pay his debts. In 1852 she 
published Recollections of a Literary Life. See 
Letters (ed. A. G. L’Estrangc, 3 vols. 1870, 
ed. H. F. Chorley, 2 vols. 1872), Friendships 
(ed. A. G. L’Estrangc, 2 vols. 1872), Corres- 
pondence with Boner and Ruskin (ed. E. Lee, 
1914), Lives by W. L Roberts (1913), C. Elill 
(1920), M. Astin (1930), V. G. Watson 
(1949). 

(5) Nancy (1904- ), English author, sister 
of (1) and (6), and daughter of the 2nd Baron 
Redesdale, established a reputation as a witty 
and humorous writer with such novels as 
Pursuit of Love (1945) and Love in a Cold 
Climate (1949). Her biographical books, 
Madame de Pompadour (1953) and Voltaire 
in Love (1957), also enjoyed wide popularity. 
As one of the essayists in Noblesse Oblige, 
edited by herself (1956), she was one of the 
originators of a new and delightfully absurd 
English parlour-game, that of classifying 
‘ U or upper-class and ‘ non-U ’ linguistic 
usage and behaviour. Her marriage (1933) 
to the Hon. Peter Rodd was dissolved in 
1958. 

(6) Unity Valkyrie (1914-48), sister of (1) 
and (5), was notorious for her associations 
with leading Nazis in Germany but returned 
to Britain during the second World War in 
January 1940, suffering from a gunshot 
wound. 

(7) William (1744-1827), English historian, 
brother of (3), born in London, studied at 
Queen’s College, Oxford, in 1761 succeeded 
to the family estate of Exbury, and in 1769 
became a captain in the South Hampshire 
Militia, of which Gibbon was major. By 
Gibbon’s advice he undertook his pugnacious 
anti-democratic History of Greece (5 vols. 
1784-1818), which, in virtue of careful 
research, held the highest place in the opinion 
of scholars until the appearance of Thirlwall 
and Grote. He sat in parliament 1785-1818. 
See Memoir prefixed to 7th edition of his 
History (1838), by his brother John Freeman 
Mitford (q.v.). 

MITHRADATES, mith-ra-dayfeez (Grecized 
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bordered on the Buxine as far as the Crirn., 
and made an incursion into Cappadocia 
JBithynia, then Roman. In the fithm 
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Mithradatcs generals repeatedly defeated tt,. 
Asiatic levies of the Romans, aL he S 
occupied the Roman possessions in Ac?: 
Minor. But in 85 he wa^ defeated by Flav S 
Fimbria and compelled to make peace S 
Sulla, relinquishing all his conquests in /U? 
giving up 70 war-galleys, and paying 2000 
talents. The wanton aggressions of the Roman 
gave rise to Mithradatic War 

(83-81) m which Mithradates was whX 
successful. In the Phird Mithradatic War ill 
he obtained the services of Roman officerVnf 
the Marian party and at first prospered- bm 
Luculkis compelled him to take refuge with 
Tigranes of Armenia (72), and defeated both 
of them at Artaxata (68). In 66 Pomnpv 
defeated Mithradates on the Euphrates an^ 
compelled him to lice to his territories on the 
Cimmerian Bosporus. Here his new scheme? 
of vengeance were frustrated by his son’? • 
rebellion, and he killed himself (63 l,c.\ 
... , ^ Greek education, spoke 

twenty-two languages, and made a 
collection of pictures and statues. 


name of several kings of Pontus, Armenia, 
Commagene and Parthia. 

Mithradates VI, surnamed Eupator, called 
the Great, king of Pontus, succeeded to the 
throne about 120 b.c., a boy of barely 
thirteen, soon subdued the tribes who 


He had received 

1890)rm' by Duggan 

MITSCHERLICH, Eilliard, mi'-cherdiKK 
(1794-1863), German cheW, S at 
Neuende near Jeve, professor of Chemistry at 
Berlin from 1822, studied Persian at Heidel- 
berg and Paris, medicine at Gottingen and 
geology, mineralogy, chemistry and physics 
at Berlin and Stockholm. His name is 
identified with the laws of isomorphism and 
dimorphism, and with artificial minerals 
Lehrbuch der Chemk 
(1829) went through several editions. See 
memoir by his son (1894). 

MIVART, St George (1827-1900), English 
biologist, was educated for the bar, but 
devoted himself to the biological sciences 
and before his death was by Cardinal Vaughan 
debarred from the sacraments for his liberal- 
ism. In 1 874-84 he was professor of Zoology 
and Biology at the Roman Catholic Univer- 
sity College in Kensington, and in 1890 
accepted a chair of the Philosophy of 
Natural History at Louvain. An evolutionist 
save as regards the origin of mind, he was 
yet an opponent of the ‘ Natural Selection ’ 
theory. Among his works arc The Genesis of 
Species (1871), Nature and Thought (1883), 
The Origin of Human Reason (1889). See 
account in Murray’s Science and Scientists 
(1925). 

MODIGLTANI, Amedeo, md-deel-yah'nee 
(1884—1920), Italian painter and sculptor of 
the modern school of Paris, was born in 
Leghorn. _ His early work was influenced 
by the painters of the Italian Renaissance, 
particularly the primitives, and in 1906 he 
went to Paris, where he was further influenced 
by Toulouse-Lautrec and ‘ les Fauves ’. In 
1909, impressed by the Rumanian sculptor 
Brancusi, lie took to sculpture and produced a 
number of elongated stone heads in African 
style, a style he continued to use when he later 
resumed painting, with a series of richly- 
coloured, elongated portraits — a feature 
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characterizing ali his later work. Jn 1918 in 
Pans he held virtually his first one-man show, 
which included some very frank nudes; the 
exhibition was closed for indecency on the 
first day. It was only after his death from 
tuberculosis that Modigliani obtained recog- 
nition and the prices of his paintings soared. 
See study by C. Roy (1958;, and a Life by 
his daughter Jeanne (trans. E. R. Cliflford, 
1959). 

MODJESKA, Helena (1844-1909), Polish 
actress, born in Cracow, began to act in 1861, 
made a great name at Cracow in 1865, and 
1868-76 was the first actress of Warsav/. 
After learning English, however, she achieved 
her greatest triumphs in the United States and 
in Great Britain, in such roles as Juliet, 
Rosahnd, Beatrice, and in the Dame aux 
camelias. See her Memories and Impressions 
(N.Y. 1910) and Lives by M. Collins (1883) 
and A. Gronowicz (1959). 

MOE, Jorgen (1813-82). See Asbjornsen. 

MOERAN, Edward James (1895-1950), 
English composer, born in Middlesex, studied 
at the Royal College of Music and, after 
service in the first World War, under John 
Ireland. He first emerged as a composer in 
1923, but left London to live in Herefordshire, 
where he w^orked prolifically in all forms. As 
well as a large number of songs, Moeran 
composed a symphony and concertos for 
violin, piano and ’cello. 

MOFFAT, Robert (1795-1883), Scottish 
missionary, born at Ormiston, East Lothian, 
turned from gardening to the mission field in 
1815. Arriving at Capetown in January 
1817, he began his labours (1818) in Great 
Namaqualand. He finally settled at Kuru- 
man (1826-70) in Bechuanaland, which soon 
became, through his efforts, a centre of 
Christianity and civilization. He printed 
both New (1840) and Old (1857) Testaments 
in Sechwana and published Labours and 
Scenes in South Africa (1842). Livingstone 
married his daughter. See Lives by J. S. 
Moffat (1885), E. W. Smith (1925), J. C. W. 
Holt (1955). 

MOFFATT, James (1870-1944), Scottish 
theologian, was born in Glasgow and or- 
dained a minister of the United Free Church 
of Scotland in 1896. He held professorships 
at Mansfield College, Oxford (1911-14), at 
the United Free Church College, Glasgow, 
(1914-27) and at the Union Theological 
Seminary New York (1927-39). His most 
famous work is the translation of the Bible 
into modern English. His New Testament 
was published in 1913 and his Old Testament 
in 1924. He also wrote theological works, 
including Presbyterianism (1928). 

MOGRIDGE, George (1787-1854), English 
miscellaneous writer, born at Ashted near 
Birmingham, failed in business and took to 
writing. Author of many children’s books, 
religious tracts and ballads, he wrote imder 
various pseudonyms including ‘ Old Hum- 
phrey ’ and ‘ Peter Parley ’ (also used by other 
writers). See Life by C. Williams (1856), 

A. R. Buckland (in John Strong 1904). 

MOHAMMED or Mahomet, western forms 
of Arabic Muhammad, ‘ praised ’ (570-632), 
born at Mecca, the son of Abdallah, a poor 
merchant (though of the powerful tribe of 
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the Koreish), who died soon after the child’s 
birth; the mother died when he w'as six years 
old, and the ^boy was brought up by his 
uncle, Abu Talib. For a time he gained a 
scanty livelihood by tending sheep; but in his 
twenty-filth year he entered the service of a 
rich widow, named Khadija, vho, fifteen 
years his senior, by-arid-by offered him her 
hand, and, a faithlul wife, bore him two sons 
(who died early) and four daughters. 
Mohammed continued his merchant’s trade 
at Mecca, but spent most of his time in 
solitary contemplations. Just beforeMoham- 
med’s time some earnest men in the Hedjaz 
denounced the futility of the ancient pagan 
creed, and preached the unity of God; and 
many, roused by their words, turned either to 
Judaism or to Christianity. Mohammed felt 
moved to teach a new faith, which should 
dispense equally with idolatry, narrow 
Judaism and corrupt Christianity. He was 
forty years of age when, at the mountain 
Hira near Mecca, Gabriel appeared to him, 
and in the name of God commanded him to 
preach the true religion. His poetical mind 
had been profoundly impressed with the 
doctrine of the unity of God and the moral 
teaching of the Old Testament, as well as 
with the legends of the Midrash. Kis whole 
knowledge of Christianity was confined to a 
few apocryphal books, and with all his deep 
reverence for Jesus, wiiom he calls the 
greatest prophet next to himself, his notions 
of the Christian religion were vague. His 
first revelation he communicated to no one 
but his wife, daughters, stepson and one 
friend, Abu Bekr. In the fourth year of his 
mission, however, he had made forty prose- 
lytes, chiefly slaves and very humble people; 
and now some verses were revealed to him, 
commanding him to come forward publicly as 
a preacher. He inveighed against the super- 
stition of the Meccans, and exhorted them 
to a pious and moral life, and to the belief in 
an all-mighty, all- wise, everlasting, indivisible, 
all-just but merciful God, who had chosen 
him as he had chosen the prophets of the 
Bible before him, so to teach mankind that 
they should escape the punishments of hell 
and inherit everlasting life. God’s mercy 
was principally to be obtained by prayer, 
fasting and almsgiving. The Kaaba and the 
pilgrimage were recognized by the new^ creed. 
The prohibition of certain kinds of food 
belongs to this first period, when Mohammed 
w^as under the influence of Judaism; the 
prohibition of gambling, usury and wane 
came after the Hegira. His earliest Koranic 
dicta, written down by amanuenses, consisted 
of brief, rhymed sentences, and for a time the 
Meccans considered him a common ' poet ’ 
or ‘ soothsayer perhaps not in his right 
senses. Gradually, however, fearing for the 
sacredness of Mecca, they rose in fierce 
opposition against the new prophet and 
his growing adherents. Mohammed’s faith- 
ful wife Khadija died, and his uncle and 
protector, Abu Talib; and he was reduced to 
utter poverty. An emigration to Taif proved 
a failure; he barely escaped with his life. 
About this time he converted some pilgrims 
from Medina. The next pilgrimage brought 
twelve, and the third more than seventy 
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adherents to the new faith from Medina; campaign against Persia. See Kritoboulos 
and now he resolved to seek refuge in their History of Mehmed the Conqueror (J955) 
friendly city, and about June a.d. 622 (the Mohammed III (1566-1603), sultan 1595 
date of the Mohammedan Era, the Hegira) 1603, son of Murad XIL 
fled thither. A hundred families of his Mohammed IV (c. 1641-91), sultan 1648- 

faithful followers had preceded him. Here- 1687, son of Ibrahim; deposed 1687. 

tofore a despised ‘ madman or impostor he Mohammed V (1844-1918), sultan 1909-18 

now assumed at once the positioii of highest Mohammed VI (1861-1926), sultan 1918- 

judge, lawgiver, and ruler of the city and two 1922, brother of V, unsuccessful in suppres- 
powerful tribes. He failed in securing the sing the Nationalists led by Mustafa Kemap 
support of the Jew^s in the city, and became died in exile. 

their bitter adversary. The most important MOHAMMED AHMED (1848-85) the 
act in the first year of the Hegira was his Mahdi (or Moslem Messiah), born in Don- 
permission to go to war with the enemies of gola, was for a time in the Egyptian Civil 
Islam — especially the Meccans — in the name Service, then a slave-trader, and finally a 
of God. The first battle, between 314 relentless and successful rebel against 
Moslems and 600 Meccans, was fought at Egyptian rule in the Eastern Sudan. He 
Badr, in December 623; the former gained made El Obeid his capital in 1883, and on 
the victory and made many prisoners. A November 5 defeated Hicks Pasha and an 
great number of adventurers now flocked to Egyptian army. On January 26, 1885 
Mohammed, and he successfully continued Khartum was taken, and General Gordon 
his expeditions against the Korcish and the (q.v.) killed. The Mahdi died .Tune 22, 1885 
Jewish colonics. In January 625 the Meccans See books by F. R. Wingate, Mahdism 
defeated him at Ohod, where he was danger- (1891), R. Bermann, Mahdi of Allah (1931) 
ously wounded. The siege of Medina by the and A. B. Theobald, The MahdJya: history 
Meccans m 627 was frustrated by Moham- of Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 1881-99 (1951). 
med’s ditch and earthworks. In 628 he made MOHAMMED ’ALI. Sec Mehemet ’Ali 
peace with the Meccans, and was allowed MOHAMMED BEN YOUSEF. See Sidi 
to send his missionaries all over Arabia. Mohammed. 

Some Meccans having taken part in a war MOHL, (1) Hugo von (1805-72), German 
against a tribe in Mohammed’s alliance, he botanist, professor of Botany at Tubingen 
marched at the head of 10,000 men against carried out researches on the anatomy and 
Mecca; it surrendered, and Mohammed was physiology of vegetable cells. In 1846 he 
recognized as chief and prophet. With this discovered and named protoplasm, 
the victory of the new religion was secured (2) Julius von (1800-76), German oricn- 
in Arabia (630). In March 632 he undertook talist, born at Stuttgart, became professor of 
his last pilgrimage to Mecca, and there on Persian at the College de France in 1847. His 
Mount Arafat fixed for all time the cere- great edition of the Shah Ndineh was pub- 
monies of the pilgrimage (Hajj). He fell ill lished in 1838-78. The salon of his accom- 
soon after his return, and when too weak to plished wife, nde Mary Clarke (1793-1883) 
visit the houses of his nine wives, chose as his was a popular centre for Parisian intellectuals! 
last sojourn that of Ayeshaii, his best-beloved, See studies by K. O’Meara (1885), M. C. M 
the daughter of Abu Bekr. He took part in Simpson (1887) and M. E. Smith (Paris 
the public prayers as long as he could, and 1927). 

died in Ayeshah’s lap about noon of Monday MOHLER, Johann Adam (1796-1838), Ger- 

the 12th (11th) of the third month in the man theologian, born at Igersheim, professor 
year 11 of the Hegira (June 8, 632). See Sir of Roman Catholic theology at Tubingen and 
W. Muir’s E//b (4 vols. 1858-61, Munich, wrote SymhoUk (1832), on the 

new ed. 1912, abr. ed. 1923) and doctrinal differences of Catholics and 

Islam (1887); also books by Syed Ameer Ali Protestants. See J. Friedrich, J. A. Mdhler 
(1890), A. N. Wollaston (1904), D. S. (Munich 1894). 

Margoliouth (N.Y. 1905), J. T. Andrae MOHN, Henrik (1835-1916), Norwegian 
(Stockholm 1917, Ger. trans. 1932, Eng. meteorologist, was born at Bergen, studied at 
trans. 1936 and N.Y. 1957), R. V. C. Bodley Oslo, and became keeper of the university 
(1946), W. M. Watt (1953, 1956), Mohammed observatory and director of the meteorological 
Ibn Ishak (Eng. trans. 1955), Emile Dermen- institute 1866-1913. He superintended a 
ghem (trans. J. M. Watt 1959). scientific expedition olf the northern coasts 

MOHAMMLED, the name of six sultans of of Norway in 1876-78, wrote on meteorology, 
Turkey, of whom on the climate of Norway, on the Arctic 

Mohammed I (c. 1387-1421), sultan 1413- Ocean, and first worked out the theory of 
1421, led recovery from conquests of Arctic drift and currents that Nansen 
Tamburlaine. utilized. 

Mohammed 11 (1430-81), born at Adrian- MOHS, Friedrich (1773-1839), German 
ople, succeeded his father, Murad 11, in 1451, mineralogist, born Gernrode, was successively 
and took Constantinople in 1453 — thus professor at Graz, Freiburg and Vienna, 
extinguishing the Byzantine Empire and His scale of hardness is still in use. He died at 
giving the Turks their commanding position Agordo in Italy. Author of The Natural 
on the Bosporus. Checked by Hunyady at History System of Mineralogy (1821), and 
Belgrade, he yet annexed most of Serbia, all Treatise on Mineralogy (3 vols. 1825). 

Greece, and most of the Aegean Islands, MOHUN, Charles, 4th Baron Mohun, moon 
threatened Venetian territory, was repelled (c. 1675-1712), notorious rake, involved in 
from Rhodes by the Knights of St John frequent duels and brawls, was twice tried by 
(1479), took Otranto in 1480 and died in a House of Lords for murder and acquitted^ 
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In 1701 he was involved in lawsuit with 
James Douglas, 4th Duke of Hamilton, 
which ended in a duel in which both were 
killed. This duel figures in Thackeray’s 
Henry Esmond. See also R. S. Forsythe, 

A Noble Rake: Life of Charles, 4th Lord 
Mohiin (Mass. 1928). 

MOINAUX. See Courteline. 

MOIR, David Macbeth (1798-1851), Scottish 
physician and writer, born at Musselburgh, 
practised there as a physician from 1817 till 
his death. Under his pen-name of Delta (A) 
he contributed verses to Blackwood's Maga~ 
zine (coll. 1852), and is remembered for his 
humorous The Life of Mansie Wauch (1828) 
MOISEIWITSCH, Benno, moy-zay'vich 
(1890- ), Russian-bom British pianist, 

born in Odessa, studied at the Imperial 
Academy of Music, Odessa, where he won 
the Rubinstein prize at the age of nine, and 
subsequently worked in Vienna under 
Leschetitzky. Rapidly winning recognition 
as an exponent of the music of the romantic 
composers, he first appeared in Britain in 
1908, and took British nationality in 1937. 
MOISSAN, Henri, mwa-sa (1852-1907), 
French chemist, was bom in Paris. A noted 
experimenter and teacher, he held various 
posts in Paris, including the professorships 
of Toxicology at the school of pharmacy 
(1886) and Inorganic Chemistry at the 
Sorbonne (1900). He was awarded the 
Lacase prize (1887) and the Nobel prize for 
chemistry (1906). He is chiefly known for his 
work on fluorine and the electric furnace, 
which he developed to further his researches 
with the carbides, silicides and borides. He 
discovered carbomndum and was able to 
produce tiny artificial diamonds in his 
laboratory. For a bibliography see Notice 
sur les travaux scientifiques de M. Henri 
Moissan (1891). 

Abraham de. See Demoivre. 
MOEANNA, al (Arab. ‘ The Veiled ’), 
properly Hakim ben Atta (d. 780), was the 
founder of a sect in the Persian province of 
Khurasan. Ostensibly to protect onlookers 
from the dazzling rays from his divine 
countenance, but actually to conceal the 
loss of an eye, he wore a veil. Setting himself 
up as a reincarnation of God he gathered 
enough follow'ers to seize several fortified 
places, but the khalif Almahdi, after a long 
siege, took his stronghold of Kash (a.d. 780), 
when, with the remnant of his army, Mok- 
anna took poison. His story is the subject 
of one of Thomas Moore’s poems in Lalla 
Rookh. 

MOLE, Louis Matthieu, Comte (1781-1855), 
French politician, whose father was guillo- 
tined during the Terror. In his Essai de 
morale et de politique (1806) he vindicated 
Napoleon’s government on the ground of 
necessity, and was made a count. Louis 
XVIII made him a peer and minister of 
marine; and Louis-Philippe foreign minister 
and, in 1836, prime minister, but his regime 
was unpopular. He left politics after the 
coup d^etat of 1851. See Helie de Noailles, 

Le Comte MoN, sa vie, ses mimoires (6 vols. 
1922-30). 

MOLESWORTH, (1) John Edward Nassau 
(1790-1877), English clergyman and writer, 

29 


MOLIERE 

father of (4), born in London, and educated 
at Greenwich and Trinity College. Oxford, 
from 1840 was vicar of Rochdale. He edited 
Penny Sunday Reader, sermons, pamphlets 
and a novel. The Rick-Burners, popular at 
the time of the Chartist movement. 

(2) Marj^ Louisa, nee Stewart (1839-1921), 
novelist and writer of children’s stories, bom, 
of Scottish parentage, at Rotterdam, May 29, 
passed her childhood in Manchester, Scot- 
land and Switzerland; lived a good deal 
abroad; and died July 20. She besan as a 
novelist under the pseudonym ^ ‘ Ennis 
Graham but she is best known as a writer 
of stories for children, some of which, such 
as Tapestry Room, and Cuckoo Clock, are still 
pubhshed today. 

(3) Sir Wiiliam, Bt. (1810-55), English 
politician, born in London, studied at 
Edinburgh (1824-27) and Cambridge (1827- 
1828), and was M.P. for East Cornwall 
(1832-37), Leeds (1837-41) and Southwark 
(1845-55). He held office under Aberdeen 
and Palmerston. Spokesman with Grote for 
the ‘ philosophical radicals ’, he founded the 
London Review (1835) and merged it with the 
Westminster Review (1836), transferring 
ownership to J. S. Mill (1837). He edited 
Hobbes (16 vols. 1839-45), denounced 
transportation, and promoted colonial self- 
government. See M. G. Fawcett, Life of Sir 
William Molesworth (1903). 

(4) William Nassau (1816-90), historian, 
eldest son of (1), born at Millbrook, educated 
at Canterbury and Cambridge, held a living 
near Rochdale (1844-89). Friend of Bright 
and Cobden, he was an early supporter of the 
co-operative movement wffiich he knew' 
through the Rochdale Pioneers. Works 
include History of the Reform Bill of 1832 
(1864), History of England from 1830 (1871- 
1873), History of the Church of England 
from 1660 (1882), &c. 

MOLIERE, stage name of Jean Baptiste 
Poquelin (1622-73), French playwright, w'as 
bom in Paris, January 15, the son of a well- 
to-do upholsterer. He studied under the 
Jesuits at the College de Clermont, under 
Gassendi the philosopher, and under the 
regular teachers of law. He may have been 
called to the bar. His mother, who had 
some property, died when he w'as ten years 
old,^ and thus when he came of age he 
received his share of her fortune at once. He 
declined to follow his father’s business, hired 
a tennis-court, and embarked on a theatrical 
venture (1643) with the Bejart family and 
others, under the style of Ullliistre Thedtre, 
which lasted for over three years in Paris and 
failed. The company then proceeded to the 
provinces (from Lyons to Rouen), and had 
success sufficient to keep going from 1646 to 
1 658, The Prince de Conti took it under his 
protection for a time; and when he took to 
Catholic Methodism, Moliere obtained the 
patronage of the king’s brother, Philippe 
d’Orleans, so that his troupe became the 
servants of Monsieur. He played before the 
king on October 24, 1658, and organized a 
regular theatre, first in the Petit Bourbon; 
then, on its demolition, in the Palais Royal. 
In the provinces Moliere had acquired 
experience as a comic writer, mostly in the 
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was superseded by Falkenhayn early in the 
Great War (December 1914). 

MOMMSEN, Theodor (1817-1903), German 
historian, was born, the son of a pastor, at 
Garding in Schleswig, November 30. He 
studied at Kiel for three years, examined 
Roman inscriptions in France and Italy for 
the Berlin Academy (1844-47), and in 1848 
was appointed to a chair of Law at Leipzig, 
of which two years later he was deprived for 
the part he took in politics. In 1852 he 
became professor of Roman Law at Zurich, 
and in 1854 at Breslau, in 1858 of Ancient 
History at Berlin- He edited the monumental 
Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, helped to 
edit the Monumenta Germaniae Historica^ 
and from 1873 to 1895 was perpetual secre- 
tary of the Academy. In 1882 he was tried 
and acquitted on a charge of slandering 
Bismarck in an election speech. His greatest 
works remain his History of Rome (3 vols. 
1854-55) and The Roman Provinces (1885). 
He was awarded a Nobel prize for literature in 
1902, and died November 1, 1903. Amongst 
his 920 separate publications were works on 
the Italic dialects (1845, 1850), Neapolitan 
inscriptions (1857), Roman coins (1850), 
Roman constitutional law (1871), and an 
edition of the Pandects (1866-70). For 
bibliography see K. Zangemeister, Theodore 
Mommsen als Schriftsteller . . . (Heidelberg 
1887), and supplement by E. Jacobs (Berlin 
1905). See also studies by C. Bardt (1903) 
and L. M. Hartmann (1908). 

MOMPESSON, WUliam (1639-1709), rector 
of Eyam, Derbyshire, when in 1665-66 the 
plague (brought from London in a box of 
infected cloths) carried off 267 of his 350 
parishioners. He persuaded his people to 
confine themselves entirely to the parish, 
and the disease was not spread. In 1669 he 
became rector of Eakring, Notts, and in 1676 
was made a prebendary of Southwell. See 
Wood’s History of Eyam (4th ed. 1865) and 
C. Daniel, The Plague Village : A History 
of Eyam (new ed. 1938). 

MONBODDO, James Burnett, Lord (1714- 
1799), Scottish judge and anthropologist, 
born at Monboddo House, Kincardineshire, 
was educated at Aberdeen, Edinburgh 
and Groningen, in 1737 was called to the 
Scottish bar, and in 1767 was raised to the 
bench as Lord Monboddo. His Origin and 
Progress of Language (6 vols. 1773-92) is a 
learned but eccentric production, whose 
theory of human affinity with monkeys seems 
less laughable now; and in his study of man 
as one of the animals he anticipated the 
modern science of anthropology. He further 
published, also anonymously. Ancient Meta- 
physics (6 vols. 1779-99). See study by 
W. Knight (1900). 

MONCK. See Monk (1). 

MONCKTON, (1) Lionel (1861-1924), Eng- 
lish composer, was born in London. Promi- 
nent as an amateur actor whilst at Oxford, 
he turned to composition and contributed 
songs to many of the shows of George 
Edwardes, at the Gaiety Theatre and else- 
where in London. He was composer of 
several musical comedies, of which The Quaker 
Girl and The Country Girl remain popular. 

(2) Walter Turner, 1st Viscount Monckton 


of Brenchley (1891- ), British lawyer and 

Conservative minister, born at Plaxtol Kent 
was educated at Harrow and Balliol ’ called 
to the bar in 1919, and became attorney- 
general to the Prince of Wales in 1932 m 
which capacity he was adviser to him ’(as 
Edward VIII) in the abdication crisis of 1936 
He held many legal offices, and in World 
War II was director-general of the Ministry 
of Information; in the 1945 caretaker 
government he was solicitor-general. M P 
for Bristol West from 1951 until his eievati’ori 
to the peerage in 1957, he was minister of 
labour (1951-55), of defence (1955-56) and 
paymaster-general (1956-57). 

MONCRIEFF, mon-kreef\ Colonel Sir Alex- 
ander, K.C.B. (1829-1906), Scottish soldier 
and engineer, born in Edinburgh, invented 
the Moncrieff Pits and disappearing carriages 
for siege and fortress guns. 

MOND, (1) Alfred Moritz, 1st Baron Melchett 
(1868-1930), British industrialist and poli- 
tician, son of (2), after some years in industry 
became Liberal M.P. in 1906, was first 
commissioner of works (1916-21) and 
minister of health (1922). He helped to 
form the I.C.L, of which he became chairman 
and a conference he organized in 1928 with 
the T.U.C. suggested the formation of a 
national industrial council. He was raised 
to the peerage in 1928. Sec life by H. H 
Bolitho (1932). 

(2) Ludwig (1839-1909), German-English 
chemist and industrialist, father of (1), was 
born at Cassel, and settling in England 
in 1864, perfected at Widnes his sulphur 
recovery process. He founded in 1873 great 
alkali-works at Winnington, Cheshire, made 
discoveries in nickel manufacture, &c., and in 
1896 gave to the Royal Institution for the 
nation a physico-chemical laboratory costing 
£100,000. See lives by F. G. Donnan (1939) 
and J. M. Cohen (1955). 

MONDRIAN or Mondriaan, Piet, mon'dree-an 
(1872-1944), Dutch artist, born at Amers- 
foort, was associated with his compatriot, 
van Doesburg (1883-1931), in founding the 
De Stijl movement in architecture and 
painting. From 1919 until 1938 he worked 
in Paris, subsequently going to London and 
thence in 1940 to New York. His rectilinear 
abstracts in black, white and primary colours 
have had considerable influence and he is 
considered the leader of Neo-Plasticism. 
See his collected essays. Plastic Art and Pure 
Plastic Art (1951), and the monograph by 
M. Seuphor (1956). 

MONET, Claude, mon-ay (1840-1926), French 
Impressionist painter, born in Paris, spent 
his youth in Le Havre, where he met Boudin 
(q.v.), who encouraged him to work in 
the open air. Moving to Paris, he associ- 
ated with Renoir, Pissarro and Sisley, and 
exhibited with them at the first Impressionist 
Exhibition in 1874: one of his works at this 
exhibition, Impression: soleil levant, gave 
name to the movement. Later he worked 
much at Argenteuil. With Pissarro, Monet 
is recognized as being one of the creators of 
Impressionism, and he was one of its most 
consistent exponents. He visited England, 
Holland and Venice, and he spent his life in 
expressing his instinctive way of seeing the 
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most subtle nuances of colour, atmosphere 
and light in landscape. Apart from many sea 
and river scenes, he also executed several 
series of paintings of subjects under different 
aspects of light — e.g. Haystacks (1890-91), 
Rouen Cathedra! (1892-95) and the almost 
abstract Water lilies (at the Orangerie, Paris). 
The last years of his life were spent as a 
recluse at Giverny. He is represented in the 
Tate Gallery, the Louvre, and in many other 
galleries in Europe and in the United States. 
See the monographs by G. Besson (1951) and 
D. Rouart (1958). 

MONGE, Gaspard, mozh (1746-1818), French 
mathematician, physicist and inventor of 
descriptive geometiy, born at Beaune, be- 
came professor of Mathematics at Mezieres 
in 1768, and in 1780 was elected to the French 
Academy, in the same year becoming 
professor of Hydraulics at the Lycee in Paris. 
While there he discovered (1783), indepen- 
dently of Watt or Cavendish, that water 
resulted from an electrical explosion of 
oxygen and hydrogen. During the Revolu- 
tion he was minister of marine, but soon 
took charge of the national manufacture of 
arms and gunpowder. He helped to found 
(1794) the £coie polytechnique, and became 
professor of Mathematics there. The 
following year there appeared his Lemons de 
geometrie descriptive, in which he stated his 
principles regarding the general application of 
geometry to the arts of construction (descrip- 
tive geometry). He w^as sent by the Directory 
to Italy, from where he followed Napoleon 
to Eg>'pt. In 1805 he was made a senator and 
Count of Pelusium, but lost both dignities on 
the restoration of the Bourbons. See Lives 
by L. de Launay (1933) and L. Taton (Paris 
1951). 

MONICA. See Augustine. 

MONIER-WILHAMS. See Williams (5). 

MONTZ, Antonio Egas (1874-1955), Portu- 
guese neurosurgeon and diplomat, introduced 
the operation of prefrontal lobotomy for 
relief of schizophrenia. He was awarded the 
Nobel prize for medicine in 1949. He also 
led the Portuguese delegation to the Paris 
Peace conference (1919). 

MONK, (1) George, 1st Duke of Albemarle 
(1608-70), English general, the second son of 
a Devonshire baronet of loyalist sympathies, 
was a ‘ volunteer ’ in the tie de expedition 
of 1 628. Ten years active campaigning in the 
Low Countries preceded his service with the 
Royalists in Scotland. Captured at the 
battle of Nantwicb, after two years’ imprison- 
ment in the Tower he w^as persuaded to 
support the Commonwealth cause. His 
successful activities in Ireland brought him 
to the notice of Cromwell. Conspicuous at 
Dunbar in 1650, and successful in pacifying 
Scotland, with the first Dutch War he 
speedily adapted his talents to sea fighting, 
playing a major part in the 1653 victory oyer 
the Hollanders off the Gabbard. Returning 
to his command in Scotland, with the Lord 
Protector’s death Monk’s intensely practical 
nature revolted at the turmoil and confusion 
that characterized Richard Cromwell’s fac- 
tion-tom regime. Convinced that the catalyst 
required to heal the nation’s health was a re- 
vival of monarchal rule, he was instrumental 


in bringing about the restoration of Charles 
II; being rewarded with the Dukedom of 
Albemarle, an annual pension of £7000, 
and the appointment of lieutenant-general 
of the forces. In the second Dutch War 
Monk played a conspicuous and useful part 
in the Four Days’ Battle, turning his quid, 
hitching up his breeches, and cursing the 
nightfall which had fallen to baulk him of the 
last of his prey. Throughout the Great 
Plague he exercised a wise and enheartening 
rule over stricken London. In 1667, with 
De Ruyter raiding the Medway virtually 
unopposed, Monk hastened to Gillingham 
to take command of the defences. Thereafter 
canny, taciturn *■ Old George ’ retired more 
and more into private life; dying and being 
accorded sepulture in Westminster Abbey in 
1670. See Lives bv Gumbie (1671), Skinner 
(1723), Corbett (1889), E. F. Ward (1915), 
and the Regimental History of CromwelV s 
Army, Firth and Davies (1940). 

(2) Maria (c. 1817-50), Canadian impostor 
who pretended in 1835 to have escaped 
from a nunnery at Montreal, and published 
Awful Disclosures. See works by W. L. Stone 
(1836, 1837). 

(3) William Henry (1823-89), English 
organist and composer, professor of Music 
and organist at several London churches, is 
best knowm as musical editor of Hymns 
Ancient and Modern and composer of the 
tune to ‘ Abide with me ’ and to other hymns. 

MONKHOUSE, William Cosmo (1840-1901), 
English poet and art critic, a Board of Trade 
official by occupation, published several 
books of poetry and did important work as 
art critic and historian. See article by Sir E. 
Gosse in Art Journal (1902). 

MONMOUTH, James, Duke of (1649-85), 
natural son of Charles II, was bom at 
Rotterdam, April 9, 1649. the son of Lucy 
Walter by Charles II (q.v.), she said, but 
more likely by Colonel Robert Sidney. 
Charles committed the boy to the care of 
Lord Crofts; and in 1662 ‘ Mr James Crofts ’ 
came to England with the queen-dowager. 
In 1663 he was created Duke of Monmouth, 
wedded to a rich heiress, Anne Countess of 
Buccleuch (1651-1732), and also made Duke 
of Buccleuch; in 1670 he succeeded Monk 
as captain-general. A weak, pretty, affable 
libertine, he became the idol of the populace, 
thanks to his humanity at Bothwell Bridge 
(1679), to the Popish Plot and the Exclusion 
Bill, and to his two semi-royal progresses 
(1680-82). Shaftesbury pitted the ‘ Protes- 
tant Duke ’ against the popish heir-presump- 
tive, and enmeshed him in the Rye-house 
Plot (1683), on whose discovery Monmouth 
fled to the Low Countries. At Charles’s 
death, in concert with Argyll’s Scottish 
expedition, he landed (June 11, 1685) at 
Lyme Regis with ei^ty-two followers, 
branded James as a popish usurper, and 
asserted his own legitimacy and right to the 
crown. At Taunton he was proclaimed 
King James II; and on July 6 he attempted 
with 2600 foot and 600 horse (peasants 
mostly and miners) to surprise the king’s 
forces, 2700 strong, encamped on Sedgemoor 
near Bridgwater. His men were mowed 
down by the artillery, 300 falling on the field. 
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1000 more in the pursuit. Monmouth fled, 
but on the 8th was taken in a ditch near 
Ringwood. Brought before James, he wept 
and crawled, and even offered to turn Catho- 
lic; but on July 15 he was beheaded upon 
Tower Hill. For the ‘ Bloody Assize % see 
Jeffreys. See Lives by Fea (1901), Elizabeth 
D’Oyley (1938), D. J. Porrit (1953), and 
Studies by W. R. Emerson (1951), B Little 
(1956). 

MONNET, Jean, mon-ay (1888- ), French 

statesman, born at Cognac, was educated 
locally, and in 1914 entered the ministry of 
commerce. A distinguished economist and 
expert in financial affairs, he became in 
1947 commissioner-general for the ‘Plan de 
modernisation et d’equipement de la France ’ 
(Monnet Plan). He was awarded the Prix 
Wateler de la Paix (1951), and he was 
president of the European Coal and Steel 
High Authority (1952-55). 

MONNIER, Marc, mon-yay (1829-85), 
French writer of novels, comedies, historical 
works, &c., was born at Florence and died at 
Geneva, where he was professor of Compara- 
tive Literary History from 1870. Sec studies 
by Ph. Godet (Paris 1888) and S. Baridon 
(1942). 

MONOD, mon-o, (1) Adolphe (1802-56), 
French Protestant pastor, brother of (2), 
born of Swiss parentage at Copenhagen, 
laboured as a preacher or professor at Naples, 
Lyons, Montauban and Paris, and published 
sermons, &c. See his Life and Letters 
(Eng. trans. 1885), Works by Bossuct (1898), 
F. Dahlbohm (1923). 

(2) Frederic (1794-1863), French Protestant 
pastor, brother of (1), was thirty years a 
prominent pastor in Paris, and helped (1849) 
to found the Free Reformed Church of 
France. 

(3) Theodore (1902- ), French ethno- 
grapher and archaeologist, born at Rouen, 
founded the Institut Frangais d’Afrique Noire 
in Dakar (1938), and wrote on the Cameroons 
and on the archaeology of the Sahara. 

MONRO, men-ro', (1) Alexander (1697-1767), 
Scottish anatomist, father of (2), was born in 
London, grandson of Sir Alexander Monro, 
a colonel in Charles IPs army at Worcester, 
and studied at London, Paris, and Leyden 
under Boerhaave. From 1719 he lectured at 
Edinburgh on anatomy and surgery, and 
was professor of these subjects 1725-59. He 
helped to found the Infirmary, and gave 
clinical lectures there. He wrote Osteology 
{1126), Essay on Comparative Anatomy (1744), 
Observations Anatomical and Physiological 
(1758), and Account of the Success of Inocula- 
tion of Smallpox in Scotland, See Life by A. 
Duncan (1780), D. Monro (in Works 1781). 

(2) Alexander (1733-1817), Scottish anato- 
mist, son of (1), father of (3), studied at 
Edinburgh, Berlin and Leyden, succeeded 
to his father’s chair, and wrote on the nervous 
system (1783), the physiology of fishes (1785), 
and the brain, eye and ear (1797). See Life 
by A. Duncan (1818), Memoir by A. Monro 
(Edinburgh 1840). 

(3) Alexander (1773-1859), Scottish anato- 
mist, son of (2), succeeded his father and wrote 
on hernia, the stomach and human anatomy. 

(4) Edward (1815—66), English divine and 


author, born in London and educated at 
Harrow and Oriel, from 1 842 was incumbent 
of Harrow Weald, where he established a 
college for poor boys, and from 1860 of St 
John’s, Leeds. His stories and allegories 
were popular and influential. 

MONROE, (1) Harriet (1860-1936), American 
poet and critic, born in Chicago, founded in 
1912 the magazine Poetry, which was 
influential in publicizing the work of Lindsay 
Eliot, Pound and Frost, among others. She 
wrote the ‘ Columbian Ode ’ on the 400th 
anniversary (1892) of the discovery of 
America. 

C2) James (1753-1831), fifth president of 
the United States, was born in Westmoreland 
county, Va., April 28. After serving in the 
war of independence he was elected to the 
assembly of Virginia and in 1783 to congress'^ 
where he sat for three years. He was chair- 
man of the committee (1785) that prepared 
the way for framing the constitution, which 
however, as a States’ Rights man, he dis- 
approved. As a member of the United States 
senate 1790-94, he opposed Washington and 
the Federalists; the government recalled him 
in 1796 from the post of minister to France 
for displaying too decided French sympathies. 
He was governor of Virginia 1799-1802, and 
in 1 803 he helped to negotiate the Louisiana 
purchase. The next four years were spent in 
less successful diplomacy at London and 
Madrid. In 18U he was again governor of 
Virginia, in 1811-17 secretary of state, and 
in 1814-15 also secretary of war. In 1816 
ho was elected president of the United States, 
and in 1820 rc-elcctcd almost unanimously. 
His most popular acts were the recognition of 
the Spanish American republics, and the 
promulgation in a message to congress (1823) 
of the ‘ Monroe Doctrine embodying the 
principle ‘ that the American continents . . . 
arc henceforth not to be considered as 
subjects for future colonization by any 
European power though existing colonies 
were not to be interfered with. In 1825 
Monroe retired to his seat at Oak Hill, Va., 
till, deep in debt, he found refuge with 
relatives in New York, where he died, July 4, 
1831. Sec his Writings (1898-1903); Lives 
by Adams (1850), Gilman (1898), W. P. 
Cresson (1947); books by Edgington (1905), 
Kraus (1913), Hart (1916), Alvarez (1924), 
Perkins (1927). 

(3) Marilyn. See Miller (1). 

MONSARRAT, Nicholas John Turney 
(1910- ), English novelist, born at Liver- 
pool, was educated at Winchester and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, abandoned law 
for literature and wrote three novels, passably 
successful, and a play. The Visitors, which 
reached the London stage. During the war 
Monsarrat served in the Navy. Out of his 
experiences emerged his best-selling novel 
The Cruel Sea (1951), which was filmed. 
The Story of Esther Costello (1953) repeated 
the pattern of success. He settled in Ottawa, 
Canada, as director of the United Kingdom 
Information Office (1953-56) after holding a 
similar post in South Africa (1946-52). 

MONSON, Sir William, mmVsen (1569-1643), 
English admiral, born at South Carlton, 
Lines, fought the Spaniards (1585-1602), 
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was a prisoner (159!--93) on Spanish galleys, 
and was admiral of the narrow seas (1 604-16). 
He wrote Naval Tracts which are partly 
autobiographical (5 vols. 1902-14, ed. M. 
Oppenheim). 

MONSTRELET, Eugiierrand de, mdstri-lay 
(c. 1390-1453), French chronicler, bom near 
Boulogne, was provost of Cambrai. His 
Chronicle, 1400-44, wTitten from the Bur- 
gundian standpoint, was edited by Douet 
d’Arcq (1857-62); and a continuation by 
Mathieu d’Escouchy to 1461 by Beaucourt 

MONTAGNA, Bartolomeo, mon-i a'nya (c. 
1450-1523), Italian painter, a native of 
Brescia, probably studied at Venice under 
Giovanni Bellini and Carpaccio. He 
founded a school of painting at Vicenza and 
also worked at Verona and other places. See 
works by A. Foratti (Padua 1908), and 
Painters of Vicenza by T. Borenius (1909). 
MONTAGU, (1) mon'ta-gyoo. See Halifax, 
Manchester and Sandwich. 

(2) Elizabeth, nee Robinson (1720-1800), 
English writer and society leader, a blue- 
stocking and lion-hunter, with £10,000 a-year, 
who entertained everyone from king to 
chimney-sweeps, and wrote against Voltaire 
an Essay on Shakespeare. See books by E. J. 
Climenson (1903), R. Huchon (1907), R. 
Blunt (1923) and J. Busse (1928). 

(3) Lady Mary Wortley (1689-1762), 
English writer, eldest daughter of the Earl 
(later Duke) of Kingston, who, losing his 
wife in 1 694, made his clever daughter preside 
at his table at a very early age. She married 
Edward Wortley Montagu in 1712, and 
lived in London, where she gained a brilliant 
reputation, and was the intimate of Addison, 
Pope and others. In 1716 Montagu was 
appointed ambassador at Constantinople, 
and there till 1718 he and his wife remained. 
There she WTOte her entertaining Letters 
describing Eastern life, and thence she intro- 
duced inoculation for smallpox into England. 

For the next twenty years her abode was at 
Twickenham. In 1739, for reasons unknowm, 
she left England and her husband, parting 
from him, however, on very' good terms, 
though they never met again. She lived till 
1761 in Italy, where Horace Walpole, 
meeting her in Florence in 1740 referred to 
her as an ‘ old, foul, tawdry, painted, 
plastered personage’. She died August 21, 

See her works, ed. with Life by her great- 
grandson, Lord Wharncliffe (3rd ed. 1887); 
and books by L Barry (1928), V. S. Wortlev 
(1948), L. Gibbs (1949), R. Halsband (1956). 

(4) Richard (1577-1641), English bishop. 

As an opponent of Puritanism he was the 
centre of controversy, but with Laud’s 
influence he became successively Bishop of 
Chichester (1628) and Norwich (1638). 

MONTAGUE, Charles Edward (1867-1928), 
English novelist and essayist, of Irish paren- 
tage, was on the staff of the Manchester 
Guardian in 1890-1925. His writings include 
A Hind Let Loose, Disenchantment (1922), 
Fiery Particles (1923), The Right Place (1924), 
Rough Justice (1926). See memoir by O. 
Elton (1929). 

MONTAIGT^, Michel Eyquem de, md-ten'y* 
(1533-92), French essayist, third son of the 
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Seigneur de Montaigne, was bom at the 
Chateau de Montaigne in Perigord, February 
28. Till the age of six the boy spoke no 
lan^age but Latin; and at the College de 
Guienne in Bordeaux he remained for seven 
years, boarding in the rooms of his famous 
teachers, George Buchanan and Muretus. 
He subsequently studied law; but from the 
age of thirteen to twenty-four he is almost 
lost sight of, though it is certain that he was 
frequently in Paris, knew something of court 
life, and took his full share of its pleasures. 
By-and-by he obtained a post in connection 
with the parlement of Bordeaux, and for 
thirteen years was a city counsellor. He 
formed a close friendship with Etienne de la 
Boetie (1530-63), was familiar with the court 
of Francis II, admired Mary, Queen of Scots, 
and for a time was ‘ gentleman of the bed- 
chamber in ordinary’. He married (Sep- 
tember 27, 1565) FraoQoise de la Chassaigne, 
daughter of a fellow'-counsellor. A trans- 
lation (1569) of the Natural History of a 
15th-centuiy professor at Toulouse was his 
first effort in literature, and supplied the text 
for his Apologie de Raymond Sebond, in which 
he exhibited the full scope of his own sceptical 
philosophy. In 1571, his two elder brothers 
being dead, .Montaigne succeeded to the 
family estate, and here till his death on 
September 13, 1592, he lived die life of a 
country gentleman, varied only by visits to 
Paris and a tour in Germany, Switzerland and 
Italy; here, too, he began those Essais which 
were to give him a place among the first names 
in literary history. The record of his journey 
(1580-81) in French and Italian was first 
published in 1774. Unanimously elected 
mayor of Bordeaux (against his wush), he 
performed his duties to the satisfaction of the 
citizens, and was re-elected. Nohvithstand- 
ing the free expression of scepticism in his 
WTitings, he devoutly received the last offices 
of the church. From the very first men, like 
Pascal, profoundly separated from him on 
aU the fundamental problems of life (as in 
his inconclusive philosophy, his easy moral 
opinions, his imperfect sense of duty), have 
acknowledged their debt to his fearless and 
ail-questioning criticism, expounded mainly 
in haphazard remarks, seemingly inspired by 
the mere caprice of the moment, but showing 
the highest originality, the very broadest 
sympathies, and a nature capable of embrac- 
ing and realizing the largest experience of life. 
There are translations by Florio (q.v.), by 
Charles Cotton (q.v.), by G. B. Ives (1926) 
and D. M. Frame (1958) ; and of the Journals 
by Waters (1903-04). See books by P. 
Stapfer (Paris 1895), M. E. Lowndes (1898), 
G. Norton (1905), F. Strowski (Paris 1906), 
G. Lanson (Paris 1930), P. Villey (Paris 1933), 
A. Gide (1948); bibliography by S. A. 
Tannenbaum (N.Y. 1942). 

MONTALE, Eugenio, mon-tahTay (1896- 
), Italian poet, was bom in Genoa. He 
is the leading poet of the modem Italian 
‘ hermetic ’ school, and his primary concern 
is with language and meaning. 

MONTALEMBERT, Charles Rene Forbes de, 
md-ta-la-ber (1810-70), French historian and 
politician. He was bom in London, May 15, 
the eldest son of a noble French imigri and 
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his English wife, was educated at Fulham and 
the College Ste Barbe. In 1830 he eagerly 
joined the Abb6 Lamennais and Lacordaire 
in the Avenir ^ a High Church Liberal news- 
paper. In 1831 Montalembert and Lacor- 
daire opened a free school in Paris, which 
was immediately closed by the police. 
Montalembert, who had succeeded to his 
father’s peerage, pleaded with great eloquence 
the cause of religious liberty, and when the 
Avenir^ being condemned by the pope (1831), 
was given up, Montalembert lived for a time 
in Germany, where he wrote the Histoire de 
Ste ^llizabeth. In 1835 again in Paris, he 
spoke in the Chamber in defence of the 
liberty of the press, and a famous protest 
against tyranny was his great speech in 
January 1848 upon Switzerland. After the 
Revolution he was elected a member of the 
National Assembly; and he supported Louis 
Napoleon till the confiscation of the Orleans 
property, when he became a determined 
opponent of the imperial regime. He was 
elected to the Academy in 1851, visited 
England in 1855, and wrote V Avenir politique 
de rAngleterre. In 1858 an article in the 
Correspondant made such exasperating allu- 
sions to the imperial government that he was 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment and 
a fine of 3000 francs — a sentence remitted by 
the emperor. Besides his great work, Les 
Moines d'occidcnt (7 vols. 1860-77; 5th ed. 
1893), he wrote Une Nation en deiiil: la 
Pologne (1861), VJSglise litre dans Vdtat litre 
(1863), Le Pape et la Pologne (1864), &c. He 
died in Paris, March 13, 1870, sixteen days 
after writing a celebrated letter on papal 
infallibility. See Memoir by Mrs Oliphant 
(1872), and French works by Foisset (1877), 
L. R. P. Lecanuet (3 vols. 1897-1901), the 
Vicomte de Meaux (1897), P. de Lallcmand 
(Paris 1927), A. Trannoy (Paris 1947). 

MONTANO. See Arias. 

MONTCALM, Louis Joseph, Marquis de 
Montcalm Gezan de Saint Veran, md-kalm 
(1712-59), French general, born near Nimes. 
A soldier at fifteen, in 1746 he was severely 
wounded and made prisoner at the battle of 
Piacenza. In 1756 he assumed command 
of the French troops in Canada, and captured 
the British post of Oswego, and also Fort 
William Henry, where the prisoners (men, 
women and children) were massacred by the 
Indian allies. In 1758 he, with a small force, 
successfully defended Ticonderoga and after 
the loss to the French of Louisburg and Fort 
Duquesne, removed to Quebec, and with 
16,000 troops prepared to defend it against a 
British attack. In 1759 General Wolfe (q.v.) 
ascended the St Lawrence with about 8000 
troops and a naval force under Admiral 
Saunders. After repeated attempts to scale 
the heights of Montmorency, he, before dawn 
on September 13, with 5000 men, gained the 
plateau, and in a battle on the Plains of 
Abraham drove the French in disorder on the 
city. Montcalm tried in vain to rally his 
force, was borne back by the rush, and, 
mortally wounded, died next morning 
(September 14). See Parkman’s Montcalm 
and Wolfe (1884), H. R. Casgrain’s Wolfe and 
Montcalm (1906 rev. 1926), and Life by 
G. Robitaille (Montreal 1936). 


MONTECUCCTJLI, Raimondo, Count -koo'. 
koodee (1608-81), Italo-Austrian general 
born near Modena, entered the Aistrfan 
service in 1625, and distinguished himself 
during the Thirty Years’ War, against th^ 
Turks (1664), and against the French on the 
Rhine (1672-75). He was made a Prince and 
Duke of Melfi. See his Opere Cornet 
(new ed. 1821), and the Lives by CaXori 

1933?’ I- Senesi (Tmin 

MONTEFIORE, Sir Moses Haim, -fyd'rav 
(1784-1885), Anglo-Jewish philanthropisf 
was born in Leghorn, retired with a 
fortune from stockbroking in 1824 and 
from 1829 was prominent in the struggle for 
removing Jewish disabilities. After lone 
exclusion and repeated re-election, he was 
admitted sheriff of London in 1837 beina 
knighted the same year, and made a baronet 
m 1846. Between 1827 and 1875 he made 
seven journeys in the interests of his oppressed 
countrymen in Poland, Russia, Rumania and 
Damascus. He endowed a Jewish college at 
Ramsgate in 1865. See the Diaries of Sir 
Moses and Lady Montefiore (1890) Livp? 
by L. Wolf (1884), E. Wolbe (1909) P 
Goodman (Philadelphia 1925). ’ 

MONTELIUS, Oscar (1843-1921), Swedish 
archaeologist, born at Stockholm, became 
director of archaeology there, wrote on early 
Swedish culture and developed the typological 
method. See Memoir (Stockholm 1922). 
MONTEMAYOR, Jorge de, -mah'yor (c 
1515-61), Spanish novelist and poet of 
Portuguese descent, wrote Diana (pastoral 
romance), <&c., in Castilian, and influenced 
Sir Philip Sidney and others. See Life bv 
G. Schbnhcrr (Halle 1886), and H. A. 
Rennert, Spanish Pastoral Pomances (1892). 
MONTESI, Wilma, mon-tay'zee (1932-53), 
Italian model, the daughter of a Roman 
middle-class carpenter. The finding of her 
body on the beach near Ostia in April 1953 
led to prolonged investigations involving 
sensational allegations of drug and sex orgies 
in Roman society. After four years of 
debate, scandal, arrests, re-arrests and libel 
suits, the Venice trial in 1957 of the son of 
a former Italian foreign minister, a self-styled 
marquis and a former Rome police chief for 
complicity in her death ended in their acquit- 
tal after many conflicts of evidence. The 
trial left the mystery unsolved, but exposed 
corruption in high public places and helped 
to bring about the downfall of the Scelba 
Government in 1955. See W. Young, The 
Montesi Scandal, and M. S. Davis. All Rome 
Trembled (both 1957). 

MONTESPAN, Fran^oise Athenais, Marquise 
de, mo-tes-pd (1641-1707), French favourite 
of Louis XIV, daughter of the Due de 
Mortemart, married in 1663 the Marquis 
de Montespan, and became attached to the 
household of the queen. Her beauty and wit 
captivated the heart of Louis XIV, and about 
1668 she became his mistress. The marquis 
was flung into the Bastille, and in 1676 his 
marriage was annulled. Montespan reigned 
till 1682, and bore the king seven children, 
who were legitimized, but was supplanted by 
Madame de Maintenon, the governess of her 
children. In 1687 she left the court, and 
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retired to a convent. See her Memoires 
(trans. 1895); studies by H. N. Williams 
(1903), G. Trac (1936), H. Carre (1939). 
M0NT)ESQUIEU, Charles de Secondat, Baron 
de la Brede et de, md-tes-kyce (1689-1755), 
French philosopher and jurist, was bom 
January 18 at the chateau La BrMe near 
Bordeaux, became counsellor of the parlement 
of Bordeaux in 1714, and its president in 
1716. He discharged the duties of his office 
faithfully, but, till defective eyesight hindered 
him, by preference devoted himself to scienti- 
fic researches. His first great literary success 
was the Lettres persanes (1721), containing a 
satirical description, put in the mouths of tv^o 
Persian visitors to Paris, of French society. 
Weary of routine work, he sold his office in 
1726, and then settled in Paris. He travelled 
for three years to study political and social 
institutions, visiting, among other places, 
England, where he remained for two years 
(1729-31), mixing with its best society, 
frequenting the Houses of Parliament, study- 
ing the political writings of Locke, and 
analysing the English constitution. Causes 
de la grandeur des Romains et de leur decad- 
ence (1734) is perhaps the ablest of his works. 
His monumental De V esprit des lots (1748) 
was published anonymous!:/ and put on the 
Index, but passed through tw’enty-tw’o 
editions in less than two years. By the spirit 
of laws he means their raison d'etre, and the 
conditions determining their origin, develop- 
ment and forms; the discussion of the 
influence of climate was novel. The w^ork, 
which held up the free English constitution 
to the admiration of Europe, had an immense 
influence. In 1750 he published a Defense de 
resprit des his, followed afterwards by 
Lysimaque (1748), a dialogue on despotism, 
Arsace et Ismenie, a romance, and an essay 
on taste in the Encyclopidie. A member of 
the French Academy since 1728, he died, 
totally blind, at Paris, February 10. See 
books by Sorel (trans. 1887), Sir C. P. Ilbert 
(1904), Barckhausen (1907), Churton Collins 
(1908), J. Dedieu (1913), G. Lanson (1932), 
F. T. H. Fletcher (1939), P. Barriere (1946). 
MONTESSORI, Maria (1870-1952), Itahan 
doctor and educationalist, bom at Rome, 
studied feeble-minded children, and developed 
(c. 1909), a system of education for children 
of three to six based on spontaneity and 
freedom from restraint. The system was 
later worked out for older children. See her 
The Montessori Method (rev.^ ed. 1919). 
See Lives by A. M. Maccheroni (Edinburgh 
1947), E. M. Standing (1958). 
MONTEVERDI, Claudio (1567-1643), Italian 
composer, born at Cremona, w^as the eldest 
son of a doctor. As a pupil of Ingegneri at 
Cremona cathedral between 1580 and 1590 
he became a proficient violist and learnt the 
art of composition, publishing a set of three- 
part choral pieces, Cantiunculae Sacrae, at the 
age of fifteen. About 1590 he was appointed 
court musician to the Duke of Mantua, 
with whose retinue he travelled in Switzerland 
and the Netherlands, and whose maestro di 
capella he became in 1602. In 1612 the duke 
died and his successor dismissed Monteverdi, 
who returned to Cremona in straitened 
circumstances with arrears of salary unpaid. 


Luckily the post of maestro di capella at St 
Mark’s, Venice, fell vacant in 1613, ,and he 
was appointed, remaining there until his 
death. By his efforts the musical reputation 
of that church, sadly declined since the great 
days of the Gabrielis (q.v.j, was restored to 
its former high position. Monte\erdi left 
no purely instrumental compositions. His 
8 books of madrigals, which appeared at 
regular intervals between 1587 and 1638, em- 
body in the later examples some audaciously 
experimental harmonies which brought 
much criticism from academic quarters but 
underlined the composer’s originality and 
pioneering spirit, while his first opera, Orfeo 
(1607 ), with its programmatic use of orchestral 
sonorities, its dramatic continuity and the 
obbligato character of the accompaniment, 
marked a considerable advance in the evolu- 
tion of the genre. The two surviving operas 
of his later period, 11 Ritorno d'Hlisse (1641) 
and VIncoronaiione di Poppea (1642), both 
written w'hen he was well past seventy, show 
further development towards the Baroque 
style and foreshadow the use of the leitmotif 
Monteverdi’s greatest contribution to church 
music is the magnificent Mass and Vespers 
of the Vir^n (1610), the excellence of which 
was a deciding factor in his appointment to 
St Mark’s, and which contained tone colours 
and harmonies well m advance of its time. 
Among other new features introduced by 
Monteverdi were the orchestral ritomello, and 
the use of tremolo and pizzicato. Monte- 
verdi has been called the ‘ last madrigalist 
and first opera composer an inaccurate 
designation which, even if it were entirely 
true, would not be the reason for the immense 
importance of his role, which is that of a 
great innovator at one of the most formative 
periods in the history of musical style. See 
works by H. Prunieres (trans. 1926), G. F. 
Malipiero (Milan 1930), Schrade (1951) and 
Redlich (1952). 

MONTEZ, Lola (1818-61), Irish dancer and 
adventuress, bom at Limerick, after an 
unsuccessful marriage turned dancer at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, and while touring Europe, 
came to Munich (1846), where she soon w*on 
an ascendency over the eccentric artist-king, 
Louis I, who created her Countess of Lands- 
feld. For a tw’elvemonth she exercised 
enormous influence in favour of Liberalism 
and against the Jesuits; but the revolution 
of 1848 sent her adrift- She died, a penitent, 
at Astoria, Long Island. See her Autobio- 
graphy (1858); books by H. Wyndham 
(1935), 1. Goldberg (1936), H. Holdredge 
(1957). 

MONTEZUMA, the name of two Mexican 
emperors: 

Montezuma I (c. 1390-1 464), ascended the 
throne about 1437, annexed Chaleo, and 
crushed the Tlascalans. 

Montezuma II (1466-1520), last Mexican 
emperor, succeeded in 1502, was a distin- 
guished warrior and legislator and died during 
the Spanish conquest. (See Cortes). One 
of his descendants w^as viceroy of Mexico 
1697-1701. The last, banished from Spain 
for liberalism, died at New Orleans 1836. 
See study by M. Collis (1954). 

MONTFORT, (1) Simon IV de, Earl of 
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Leicester (c. 1160-1218), Norman crusader, 
father of (2), undertook in 1208 the 
crusade against the Albigenses and fell at the 
siege of Toulon. See study by H. J. Warner, 
Albigensian Heresy (1928). 

(2) Simon de, Earl of Leicester (c. 1208-65L 
English statesman and soldier, son of (1). 
Young Simon was well received by Henry III 
of England in 1230, was confirmed in his title 
and estates in 1232, and in 1238 married the 
king’s youngest sister Eleanor. In 1239 he 
quarrelled with the king and crossed to 
France, but, soon nominally reconciled, was 
again in England by 1242. In 1248, sent as 
king’s deputy to Gascony, Simon put down 
disaffection with a heavy hand. But his 
jealous master listened eagerly to complaints 
against his rule, and arraigned him. Earl 
Simon, acquitted, resigned his post in 1253, 
and returned to England- Bad harvests, 
famine, fresh exactions of Rome and the 
rapacity of foreign favourites had exhausted 
the endurance of the country, and in 1258, at 
Oxford, the parliament drew up the Provisions 
of Oxford, which the king swore solemnly to 
observe. Prince Edward intrigued with the 
sub-tenants, and the barons quarrelled 
among themselves; and in 1261 the king 
announced that the pope had declared the 
Provisions null and void. All men now looked 
to Earl Simon as leader of the barons and the 
whole nation, and he at once took up arms. 
After some varying success, both sides sought 
an arbitrator in Louis IX of France, who 
decided in the Mise of Amiens for surrender 
to the royal authority. London and the 
Cinque Ports repudiated the agreement, and 
Simon, collecting his forces, surprised the 
king’s army at Lewes, and captured Prince 
Edward (1264). The Mise of Lewes arranged 
that there were to be three electors, Earl 
Simon, the Earl of Gloucester, and the Bishop 
of Hereford, who were to appoint nine coun- 
cillors to nominate the ministers of state. To 
aid these councillors in their task a parliament 
was called, in which, together with the barons, 
bishops and abbots, there sat four chosen 
knights from each shire, and for the first time 
two representatives from certain towns. This 
may be looked upon as the germ of our 
modem parliaments. But the great earl’s 
constitution was premature; the barons soon 
grew dissatisfied with the rule of Simon the 
Righteous; and his sons’ arrogance injured 
his influence. Prince Edward, escaping, com- 
bined with Gloucester, and defeated Simon at 
Evesham, August 4, 1265. The earl fell, 
crying ‘ God’s grace! ’ People and clergy 
cherished him as a saint; and miracles were 
ascribed to him. See Blaauw, Barons' War 
(1844; 2nd ed. 1871); Constitutional 

History', and Lives by Pauli (1867; trans. 
1876), C. Bemont (1884; trans. 1930), M. 
Creighton (1876), G. W. Prothero (1877), 
S. Bateman (Birmingham 1923), B. C. 
Boulter (1939). 

MONTGOLFIER, Joseph Michel, md-gol-fyay 
(1740-1810), and Jacques Etienne (1745-99), 
French aeronauts, sons of a paper manu- 
facturer of Annonay, became intensely 
interested in the aeronautical theories pro- 
pounded by the 14th-century Augustine 
monk, Albert of Saxony, and the 17th- 


century Jesuit priest, Francesco de Luna 
In 1782 they constructed a balloon whose baa 
was lifted by lighting a cauldron of paper 
beneath it, thus heating and rarefying the air 
it contained. A flight of six miles, at 300 feet 
was achieved; but further experiments were 
frustrated by^ the outbreak of the French 
revolution; Etienne being proscribed, and 
his brother returning to his paper factory 
Joseph was subsequently elected to the 
Academic des sciences and created a Chevalier 
de la legion d'honneur by Napoleon 

MONTGOJMERIE, (1). See Eglinton 
(2) Alexander (c. 1545-c. 1611), Scottish 
poet, born probably at Hessilhead Castle 
near Beith, was ‘ maister poet ’ to James VI 
He was detained in a Continental prison, and 
embittered by the failure of a law-suit 
involving loss of a pension. Implicated in 
Barclay of Ladyland’s Catholic plot, he was 
denounced as a rebel in 1597. His fame rests 
on the Cherrie and the Slae (ed. Harvey Wood, 
1937), which, partly a love-piece, partly 
didactic, has real descriptive power, with 
dexterous mastery of rhyme. See his works, 
ed. by Cranstoun (Scot. Text Soc. 1886-87; 
supplement by Stevenson, 1910). See works 
by D. Hoffman (Altenburg 1894), C. M. 
Maclean (1915). 

MONTGOMERY, (1) Bernard Law, 1st Vis- 
count Montgomery of Alamein (1887- ), 

British field-marshal, was born November 17, 
the son of the late Bishop Montgomery, and 
educated at St Paul’s School and R.M.C. 
Sandhurst. In 1914-18 war served with the 
Royal Warwickshire Regiment. Thereafter, 
a succession of staff' and command appoint- 
ments brought him to the head of the 3rd 
Division, with which he shared the retreat to 
Dunkirk. In North Africa in 1941 the 8th 
Army had only partially recovered from its 
rough handling by the Axis forces when 
Montgomery was appointed to its command. 
His quality of bravura and supreme ability in 
‘putting himself over’ proved invaluable in 
dealing with ‘Hostilities Only* formations, 
and he speedily restored bruised confidence 
and the will to win. Conforming to General 
Alexander’s sound strategic plans, Mont- 
gomery launched the successful battle of 
Alamein (October 1 942). This was energeti- 
cally followed up by a series of hard-fought 
engagements that eventually drove the Axis 
forces back to Tunis. Montgomery’s 
subsequent activities in Sicily and Italy were 
solid if somewhat pedestrian. Appointed 
commander for the ground forces for the 
Normandy invasion, his strategy was 
characterized by wariness and unflagging 
tenacity. By deliberately attracting the main 
weight of the German counter-offensive to 
the British flank, he freed the American 
armoured formations to inaugurate the joint 
drive across France and Belgium. His 
attempt to roll up the German right flank by 
way of Arnhem lacked co-ordination and the 
deployment of the proper means to ensure 
success; but his timely intervention helped 
materially to frustrate Rundstedt’s surprise 
offensive of December 1944. Accepting the 
German capitulation on Liineburg Heath, his 
command of the Occupation Forces was 
followed by his appointment as deputy 
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supreme commander to the representative 
contingents serving under NATO. He 
retired in 1958. Montgomery’s forte was the 
set-battle, launched after careful planning 
and never willingly undertaken with anything 
but the most comprehensive resources in 
men and material. He became field-marshal 
1944, K.C.B. 1942, K.G. 1946, viscount 
1946. See his Normandy to the Baltic (1947), 
de Guingand, Operation Victory (1947), his 
controversial Memoirs (1958), and Lives by 
Moorhead (1946) and Peacock (1951). 

(2) Gabriel, Comte de (c. 1530-74), French 
soldier, an officer in the French king’s 
Scottish Guard, at a tournament in 1559 
wounded Henry H, who died eleven days 
after. He retired to Normandy and England, 
turned Protestant, and returned to become a 
leader of the Huguenot cause. Narrowly 
escaping to Jersey and England from the 
massacre of St Bartholomew, he later landed 
in Normandy, but was compelled to sur- 
render the castle of Domfront, taken to 
Paris, and beheaded- See Life by L. Marlet 
(Paris 1890). 

(3) James (1771-1854), Scottish poet, was 
born at Irvine. The son of a Moravian 
pastor, he settled down, after various 
occupations, as a journalist in Sheffield, 
where in 1794 he started the Sheffield Iris, 
which he edited till 1825. In 1795 he was 
fined £20, and got three months in York 
Castle for printing a ‘ seditious ’ ballad ; in 
1796 it was £30 and six months for describing 
a riot. Yet by 1832 he had become a moder- 
ate Conservative, and in 1835 accepted from 
Peel a pension of £150. He died at Sheffield. 
His poems (4 vois. 1849) are ‘bland and 
deeply reli^ous Some of his hymns keep 
their place in the hymnals. See Memoirs by 
J. Holland and J. Everett (1856-58) and W. 
Odem Sheffield Poets (1929). 

(4) Robert (1807-55), English preacher and 
poet, was bom at Bath, natural son of 
Gomery, a clown. He studied at Lincoln 
College, Oxford; and from 1843, after some 
years in Glasgow, was *^minister of Percy 
Chapel, London. The ' Omnipresence of the 
Deity (1828; 29th ed. 1855) and Satan (1830) 
are remembered by Macaulay’s onslaught 
in the Edinburgh Review for April 1830. See 
study by E. Clarkson (1830). 

MONTHERLANT, Henri Millon de, mo-ter- 
la (1896- ), French novelist and play- 

WTight, was born in Neuilly-sur-Seine. He 
was severely wounded in the first World War, 
after which he travelled in Spain, Africa and 
Italy. Himself a man of athletic interests ; in 
his novels, as in his plays, he advocates the 
overcoming of the conflicts of life by vigorous 
action, disdaining the consolation of bour- 
geois sentiment. His novels, all showing his 
mastery of style, include the largely auto- 
biographical La ReUve du matin (1920), 
Le Songe (1922), Les Bestiaires (trans. 1927, 
The Bullfighters), Les Jeunes Filles (1935-39); 
La Reine morte is a historical drama. See 
study by M. Saint-Pierre (1949). 
MONTHOLON, Charles Tristan, Marquis de, 
md‘todd (1783-1853), French general and 
diplomat, bom at Paris, served in the navy 
and cavalry, was wounded at Wagram, and 
in 1809 was made Napoleon’s chamberlain. 


He accompanied him to St Helena, and with 
Gourgaud published Mdmoires pour servir d 
rhistoire de France sous Napoleon, ecrits sous 
sa dictie (8 vols. 1822-25). Condemned in 
1840 to twenty years’ imprisonment as 
Louis Napoleon’s proposed chief of the staff, 
he was liberated in 1S48, having published in 
1846 Ricits de !a captivite de Napoleon. 
See Letters, ed. Connard (1906), J. T. 
Tussaud, The Chosen Four (192Sj. 

MONTI, Vincenzo (1754-1828), Italian poet, 
born at Alfonsine, remarkable for his 
political tergiversation, was professor at 
Pavia and historiographer to Napoleon. He 
WTOte epics and tragedies and translated 
Homer. See Collected works (Ivfilan 1939-42) 
and books by C. Cantu (Milan 1879), 
E. Beviiagua (Florence 1928), U. Fraccia 
(1947), G. Bustico, Bibliography of M. 
(Florence 1924). 

MONTICELLI, Adolphe Joseph Thomas 
(1824-86), French painter, born at Marseilles, 
studied at Paris, where he lived mainly till 
1870, returned to Marseilles, and died there 
in poverty. His most characteristic paintings 
are notable for masses of warm and luxurious 
colour, and va^e, almost invisible figures, 
in impressionistic style, though he is placed 
with the Barbizon group. See works by 
G. Amaud d’Agnel and E. Isnard (Paris 
1926), L. Guinard (1951), L. Venturi in 
Burlington Magazine (1938). 

MONTLUC, Blaise de, moduk (1502-77), 
French marshal, fought in Italy, and as 
governor of Guienne treated the Huguenots 
with great severity. His Memo ires (best ed. 
1865-72) by Henr\^ TV were called ‘ la bible 
du soldat’. See Lives by J. J. de Broqua 
(Paris 1924) and J. Le Gras (Paris 1927). 
MONTMORENCY, mo~mor-&see, (1) Anne, 
Due de (1493-1567), Marshal and (Constable 
of France, grandfather of (2), dis- 
tinguished himself at Marignano (1515), 
Mezieres and Bicocca, was taken prisoner 
along with Francis I at Pavia (1525), defeated 
Charles V at Susa (1536) and became 
constable (1538). Susoected by the king of 
siding with the Dauphin, he was banished 
from court in 1541. He was restored to his 
dignities by Henry II (1547), commanded at 
the disaster of St Quentin (1557), and was 
taken prisoner by the Spaniards. He opposed 
the influence of Catharine de’ Medici, 
commanded against the Huguenots at Dreux 
(1562), and was taken prisoner a third time. 
In 1563 he drove the English out of Havre. 
He again engaged Conde at St Denis (1567), 
but received his death-w'ound. See Life by 
Decme (1885-89). 

(2) Henri, Doc de (1595-1632), French 
marshal, grandson of (1), commanded 
the Catholics of the south in the religious 
wars (1621-30), took Re and Oleron (1625), 
and penetrated into Piedmont (1630). But 
provoked into rebellion by Richelieu, he was 
defeated at Castelnaudary and beheaded at 
Toulouse. See Life by Hartmann (1928). 
MONTPENSIER, Anne Marie Louise 
d’Orleans, Duchesse de, mo-pa-syay (1627- 
1693), known as ‘ La Grande Mademoiselle % 
a niece of Louis XIIT, she supported her 
father and Conde in the Fronde, where she 
commanded an army and later the Bastille. 
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After a period in disgrace she returned to the 
court and wished to marry M. de Lauzun, but 
the king refused his consent for many years. 
Her marriage in the end was not successful 
and her last years were spent in religious 
duties. See her Mimoires (1729 and later 
edns.), Lives by B. N. de C. La Force (Paris 
1927), A. Ducasse (1937), F. Steegmullcr 
(1955) and Y. Sackville-West (1959). 

MONTROSE, James Graham, Marquis of 
(1612-50), Scottish general, was educated at 
St Andrews and travelled in Italy, France 
and the Low Countries. He returned in the 
very year (1637) of the Service-book tumults 
in Edinburgh, and he was one_ of the four 
noblemen who drew up the National Coven- 
ant. In 1638 he was dispatched to Aberdeen, 
which he occupied for the Covenanters. 
When Charles invited several Covenanting 
nobles to meet him at Berwick, Montrose 
was one of those who went; and the Pres- 
byterians dated his ‘ apostasy ’ from that 
interview. In the General Assembly of 1639 
he showed disaffection towards the Covenant. 

In the second Bishops’ War Montrose was 
the first of the Scottish army to ford the 
Tweed (August 20, 1640); but that very 
month he had entered into a secret engage- 
ment against Argyll. It leaked out that he 
had been communicating with the king; he 
was cited before a committee of the Scottish 
parliament, and next year was confined live 
months in Edinburgh Castle. In 1644 he 
quitted his forced inaction at Oxford, and, 
disguised, made his way into Perthshire as 
lieutenant-general and Marquis of Montrose. 

At Blair Atholl he met 1200 Scoto-Irish 
auxiliaries under Macdoncll (‘ Colkitto ’), 
and the clans quickly rallied round him. On 
September 1 he routed the Covenanters 
under Lord Elcho at Tippermuir near Perth. 

He next gained a victory at Aberdeen 
(September 13), and took the city, which was 
this time abandoned for four days to the 
horrors of war. The approach of Argyll with 
4000 men compelled Montrose to retreat; 
but he suddenly appeared in Angus, where he 
laid waste the estates of the Covenanting 
nobles. Later, receiving large accessions 
from the clans, he marched into the Campbell 
country, devastated it, drove Argyll himself 
from his castle at Inveraray, and then 
wheeled north towards Inverness. The 
‘ Estates ’ placed a fresh army under Baillie, 
who was to take Montrose in front, while 
Argyll should fall on his rear; but Montrose 
instead surprised and utterly routed Argyll 
at Inverlochy, February 2, 1645. He then 
passed with fire and sword through Moray 
and Aberdeenshire, eluded Baillie at Brechin, 
captured and pillaged Dundee (April 3), and 
escaped into the Grampians. On May 4 he 
defeated Baillie’s lieutenant at Auldearn 
near Nairn, and on July 2 routed Baillie 
himself at Alford; towards the end of the 
month he marched southward with over 
5000 men. Baillie, following, was defeated 
with a loss of 6000 at Kilsyth (August 15); 
this, the most signal of Montrose’s six 
victories, seemed to lay Scotland at his feet, 
but the clansmen slipped away home to 
secure their booty. Still, with 500 horse and 
1000 infantry, he had entered the Border 
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country, when, on September 13, he was 
surprised and routed by 6000 troopers under 
David Leslie at Philiphaugh near Selkirk 
Escaping to Athole, lie endeavoured, vainly 
to raise the Highlands ; on September 3, 1646 
he sailed for Norw^ay, and so passed to* Pans’ 
Germany and the Low Countries, When 
news of Charles’s execution reached him he 
swore to avenge the death of the martyr and 
undertaking a fresh invasion of Scotland’ 
lost most of his little army by shipwreck in 
the passage from Orkney to Caithness but 
pushed on to the borders of Ross-s’hire 
where, at Invercharron, his dispirited remnant 
was cut to pieces, April 27, 1650. He was 
nearly starved to death in the wilds of 
Sutherland, when he fell into the hands of 
Macleod of Assynt, who delivered him to 
Leslie, and, conveyed with all contumely to 
Edinburgh, he was hanged in the High 
Street, May 21, 1650. Eleven years after- 
wards his mangled remains were collected 
from the four airts, and buried in St Giles’ 
where a stately monument was reared to him 
in 1888. Montrose’s few passionately loyal 
poems are little known, save the one stanza 
‘He cither fears his fate too much’, &c.* 
even its ascription to Montrose (first* made 
in 1711) is doubtful. See Latin Memoirs by 
his chaplain. Dr Wishart (Amsterdam 1647; 
Eng. trans. 1893); Mark Napier’s Memoirs 
of Montrose 4th cd. 1856); Lives by 

J. Buchan (1913; new cd., 1957), C. V. 
Wedgwood (1952) and M. Irwin, Proud 
Servant (a novel, 1934). 

MONTUCLA, Jean iEticnnc, rno-tUk-la (1725- 
1799), French mathematician, born at 
Lyons, wrote the first history of mathematics 
worthy of the name. 

MONTYON, Jean Baptiste Auget, Baron de, 
mo-tyo (1733--1820), French lawyer and phil- 
anthropist, is best known for the prizes he 
established for scientific and literary achieve- 
ments. He also wrote on economics from 
a philanthropic point of view. See Life by 
L. Guimbaud (1909). 

MOODY, (1) Dwight Lyman (1837-99), 
American evangelist, born at Northfield, 
Mass., February 5, was a shopman in 
Boston, and in 1856 went to Chicago, where 
he engaged in missionary work. In 1870 he 
was joined by Ira David Sankey (1840-1908), 
who was born at Edinburgh, Pennsylvania. 
In 1873 and 1883 they visited Great Britain 
as evangelists, Moody preaching and Sankey 
singing; afterwards they worked together 
in America. Moody died in 1899. See Lives 
by his sons W. R. Moody (1930), P. D. 
Moody (1938) and by G. Bradford (1927). 
See also Sankey’s Autobiography (1906). 

(2) William Vaughn (1869-1910), American 
poet and dramatist, wrote The Mask of 
Judgment (1900), The Death of Eve, The 
Firebringer, &c., as well as prose plays and 
dramas, of which the best known were The 
Great Divide (1906) and The Faith Plealer 
(1909). See Collected Works (1912), Letters, 
ed. D. G. Mason (1913), and Lives by E. H. 
Lewis (1914), D. C. Henry (Boston 1934). 

MOON, William (181 8-94), English inventor of 
type for the blind, was born in Kent. Partially 
blind from the age of four. Moon became 
totally blind in 1840 and began to teach blind 
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children. Dissatisfied with existing systems 
of embossed type, he invented a system based 
on Roman capitals, and he later invented 
a stereotype plate for use with his type. 
Although requiring more space, his type is 
easier to learn and is still widely used. See 
Life by J. Rutherford (1898). 

MOORE, (1) Albert Joseph (1841-93), 
English painter, son of (14), brother of (8), 
is best known for his hellenic decorative 
paintings. See Life by A. L. Baldry (1894). 

(2) Anne, nee Pegg (1761-1813), English 
impostor, from 1807 to 1813 the 'fasting 
woman of Tutbury then proved a fraud. 
See Life by E. Anderson, and various accounts 
(1809-13). 

(3) Edward (1712-57), English dramatist, 
was a London linen-draper, born at Abingdon, 
who, going bankrupt, took to writing plays, 
the Gamester (1753) his best-known produc- 
tion. He also edited The World (1753-57). 
See Life by J. H. Caskey (New Haven 
1927). 

(4) Francis (1657-1715), English astrologer, 
born at Bridgnorth, practised physic in 
London, and in 1700 started ‘ Old Moore’s ’ 
astrological almanac. 

(5) George (1852-1933), Irish writer, was 
the son of a landed gentleman in South-West 
Ireland who was an M.P. and bred horses 
for racing. Moore’s youth was spent partly 
there and partly in London. He early 
became an agnostic, abandoned the military 
career proposed for him by his family, and 
lived a bohemian life in London before his 
father’s death in 1870 left him free to follow 
his bent as a dilletante artist and writer in 
Paris. After ten years of this life Zola’s 
example revealed to him his true metier as a 
novelist of the realist school. His importance 
as a writer is that in the years of relative 
poverty in London, that is from 1880 to 
1892, he introduced this type of fiction into 
England. Arnold Bennett confessed his debt 
to Moore’s A Mummer'' s Wife (1884), and 
it is not difficult to see the same influence 
on Somerset Maugham and others. Esther 
Waters (1894), the last of his novels in this 
vein, was regarded as rather offensive, but 
these novels of low life, drawn from Moore’s 
own experience of racing touts and shabby 
lodgings, introduced the public to a wider 
world than the fashionable novel of the day. 
The Boer war saw Moore seif-exiled to 
Ireland — such was his hatred of England’s 
wars — and this had the double effect of 
raising Ms interests, as in Evelyn limes (1898), 
and Sister Teresa (1901), to love, theology 
and the arts, and encouraging his preoccupa- 
tion with the texture of his prose which more 
and more engaged his attention. The Irish 
scene also helped to woo him from sordid 
realism as in A Drama in Muslin (1886), and 
the stories in An Untilled Field (1903). 
Moore returned to England early in the 
century and eventually occupied the flat in 
Ebury Street whence emanated dialogues, 
conversations {Conversations in Ebury Street) 
and confessions — a sure sign that he had 
exhausted his experience for novel writing. 
He had already written Confessions of a 
Young Man (1888), but now we have Memoirs 
of My Dead Life (1906) and the belated (and 


inferior) In Single Strictness (1926). The 
most famous of his works in this sort is Hail 
and Farewell in three parts, Ave (1911), Salve 
(1912) and Vale (1914). The malicious 
element in this trilogy in which he wrote 
about his friends and his associates in setting 
up the Abbey Theatre in Dublin, particularly 
W. B. Yeats, does not take from Moore’s 
claim to be one of the great memoirists. 
With his prose style now perfected, he now 
turned in his last phase to romanticize 
Mstor>% beginning with the masterpiece The 
Brook Kerith (1916), which relates an apocry'- 
phal story of Paul and Jesus among the 
Essenes. The slightly archaic English in this 
novel enhances the limpid purity of his 
diction. Heloise and Abelard (1921) tells the 
famous love-story with distinction and 
compassion. In the mythical Aphrodite in 
Aulis (1930), the manner begins to pall on us, 
as all contrived manners must in the end. 
See studies by John Freeman (1922) and 
Humbert Wolfe (1931). Also Nancy Cunard, 
Memories of George Moore (1956), and short 
study in F. Swinnerton, The Georgian 
Literary Scene (1935). 

(6) George Edward (1873-1958), English 
empiricist philosopher, leader of the philo- 
sophical revolution against idealism, brother 
of (13), born November 4, in London, was 
educated at Dulwich College and read classics 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, until he was 
persuaded by a senior fellow-student, Bert- 
rand Russell, to change over to philosophy. 
With the latter, he suffered a brief infatuation 
with Hegelian idealism, brilliantly represented 
at Cambridge by McTaggart (q.v.), but it 
was the singularity of such philosophers’ 
claims, as for example, that time is unreal, 
that drove Moore to philosophizing in 
protest. Aw-arded a prize fellowship in 1898, 
he struck the first blow for philosophical 
‘ common sense ’ in an article in the periodical 
Mind (1899) entitled ‘ The Nature of Judg- 
ment This effected Russell’s ‘ emancipation 
from idealism ’ and in 1903, that red letter 
year in modem British philosophy, three 
great works appeared by the two friends. 
Russell’s Principles of Mathematics^ Moore’s 
famous Mind article, ‘ The Refutation of 
Idealism ’, and his Principia Ethica, a restate- 
ment of which appeared as a famous mono- 
^aph, Ethics (1916), wxitten while he was 
living in Edinburgh and Richmond (1904-11). 
Moore made the important discovery, 
overlooked by almost all moral philosophers, 
particularly the Utilitarians, that the word 
‘ good ’ cannot be defined in terms of natural 
qualities, because whichever of them are 
chosen for this special role, it will always 
make sense to ask whether anything possess- 
ing them is good. His further classification 
of goodness as a simple, non-natural quality 
is controversial, but nevertheless his teaching 
and outlook dominated what later became 
known as the ‘ Bloomsbury circle Leonard 
Woolf, Low^es Dickinson, Keynes and 
Forster included. In 1911 he returned to 
Cambridge as university lecturer in Moral 
Science and became professor of Mental 
Philosophy and Logic (1925-39). He also 
followed Stout as editor (1921-47) of the 
periodical Mind and made it the outstanding 
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philosophical journal of the English-speaking the Victoria and Albert Museum 
world. In 1925 he published his important Museum of Modern Art, New York, and in 
essay entitled ‘ A Defence of Common many other public galleries. See the Life 
Sense in Contemporary British Philosophy, by G. C. Argan, the monographs edited bv 
voL i (1925), and emerged as a disciple of Sir Herbert Read (1949 and 1955), and studv 
Reid in his British Academy Lecture, ‘ The by E. Neumann (trans. 1960). ^ 

Proof of an External World ’ (1939). Moore (10) John (1729-1802), Scottish physician 
showed that philosophy must not undermine and writer, father of (11), after studv- 
comnion-sense matters of fact, but rather ing medicine and practising in Glasgow 
provide an analysis of them. This Socratic travelled with the young Duke of Hamilton 
analytical quest, he pursued v/ith supreme 1772-78, and then settled in London. His 
honesty. In a ‘ Reply to My Critics ’, in pie View of Society in France, Switzerland 
Philosophy of G. E. Moore, ed. P. A. Scliilpp Germany, and Italy (1779-Sl) was well 
(2nd edn. 1952), he charticteristically admitted received ; but the novel Zeluco (1789), which 
that in the case of the two major problems suggested Byron’s Childe Harold, is today the 
with which he had wrestled all his life, the least forgotten of his works. Moore died at 
objectivity of goodness and the problem of Richmond. See Memoir by Anderson 
perception, he was still unable to make up his prclixed to his Works (7 vols. 1820). 
mind between two incompatible views. He (11) Sir John (1761-1809), British general 
also paid a truly self-effacing tribute to a son of (10), born at Glasgow, distinguished 
former student and later colleague, Wittgen- himself in the descent upon Corsica (1794) 
stein, whose lectures (1930-33) he attended and served in the West indies (1796) in 
and recorded in Philosophical Papers (1959). Ireland (1798), and in Holland (1799). He 
Moore lectured in America (1940-44), was was in Egypt in 1801, obtaining the Order of 
elected F.B. A. in 1918 and awarded the O.M. the Bath; and in 1802 served in Sicily and 
in 1951. See also Philosophical Studies Sweden, in 1808 he was sent witli a corps of 
(1922), Some More Problems in Philosophy 10,000 men to strengthen the English army 
(1954), study by A. R. White (1958), and in Spain, and in August assumed the chief 
G. J. Warnock, English Philosophy since 1900 command. In October he received instme- 
(1958). tions to co-operate with the Spanish forces in 

(7) Gerald (1899- ), English pianoforte the expulsion of the French from the Penin- 

accompanist, born at Watford, studied music sula, and moved his army from Lisbon 
at Toronto and established himself as an towards Valladolid. But Spanish apathy 
outstanding accompanist of the world’s French successes elsewhere, and the intrigues 
leading singers and instrumentalists, a of his own countrymen soon placed him in a 
constant performer at international music critical position. When the news reached 
festivals and a notable lecturer and T.V. him that Madrid had fallen, and that Napo- 
broadcaster on music. See his engaging and Icon was marching to crush him with 70,000 
instructive account of his art and experiences men, Moore, with only 25,000, was forced to 
in The Unashamed Accompanist (1943; n.c. retreat, in December he began a disastrous 
1959). march from Astorga to Coruna, nearly 250 

(8) Henry (1831-95), English painter, son miles, through a mountainous country, made 

of (14), brother of (1), starting as a landscape almost impassable by snow and rain, and 
painter, later achieved great success as a sea harassed by the enemy. They reached 
painter and became A.R.A, (1886) and R.A. Coruna in a lamentable state; and Soult was 
(1893). waiting to attack as soon as the embarkation 

(9) Henry Spencer (1898- ), English should begin. In a desperate battle on 

sculptor, born at Casllcford, Yorkshire, the January 16, 1809, the French were defeated 
son of a coal-miner, studied at Leeds with the loss of 2000 men. Moore was 
and at the Royal College of Art, London, mortally wounded by a grape-shot in the 
where he taught sculpture from 1924 moment of victory, and was buried early next 
to 1931, and from 1931 to 1939 he morning (as in Wolfe’s poem). See Lives by 
taught at the Chelsea School of Art. He his brother (1835) and Gen. Maurice (1897), 
travelled in France, Italy, Spain, U.S.A. and and Maurice’s reply in his edition of Moore’s 
Greece, and was an official war artist from Diary (1904) to strictures in Oman’s Penin- 
1940 to 1942. During this time he produced sular War. Also Lives by B. Brownrigg 
a famous series of drawings of air-raid (1923), C. Oman (1953), and study by J. F.C. 
shelter scenes. In 1948 he won the Inter- Fuller (1925). 

national Sculpture Prize at the Venice (12) Thomas (1779-1852), Irish poet, born 
Biennale. He is recognized as one of the at Dublin, May 28, the son of a Catholic 
most original and powerf ul modern sculptors, grocer, was educated at Trinity College, 
producing mainly figures and groups in a Dublin, and the Middle Temple. His 
semi-abstract style based on the organic translation of Anacreon (1800) proved a 
forms and rhythms found in landscape and great hit, and, with his musical talent, 
natural rocks. His interest lies in the procured him admission to the best society, 
spatial, three-dimensional quality of sculp- In 1803 appointed registrar of the Admiralty 
ture, an effect he achieves by the piercing of court at Bermuda, he arranged for a deputy 
his figures. His principal commissions and returned after a tour of the States and 
include the well-known Madonna and Child Canada. In 1811 he married an actress, 
in St Matthew’s Church, Northampton Bessy Dyke, and later settled in Wiltshire. 
(1943^4) and the decorative frieze (1952) on Meanwhile Moore had published the earlier 
the Time-Life building, London. Examples of the Irish Melodies (1807-34) and The 
of his work may be seen in the Tate Gallery, Twopenny Post-hag (1812), whose tropes at 
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once glittered and stung. In 1817 the long- 
expected Lalla Rookh appeared, dazzling as a 
firefly, for which Longmans paid him 3000 
guineas; the Irish Melodies brought in £500 
a year; but Moore had ' a generous contempt 
for money his Bermuda deputy embezzled 
£6000, and in 1819, to avoid arrest, he went 
to Italy and tlien to Pans. He returned in 
1822 to Wiltshire, wLere he passed his last 
thirty years, during which he wrote lives of 
Sheridan and Byron and other works. In 
1835 he received a pension of £300, but his 
last days were clouded by the loss of his two 
sons. Moore in his lifetime was popular as 
only Byron. His muse was light, airy, grace- 
ful, but soulless. He is best in his lyrics. 
See his Memoirs, ‘ edited ’ by Lord John 
Russell (8 vols. 1852-56), and studies by 
Stephen Gwynn (1905), L. A. G. Strong 
(1937), H. M. Jones (N.Y. 1937). 

(13) Thomas Sturge (1870-1944), English 
poet, critic and wood-engraver, brother of 
(6), boro in Sussex, is known as the author of 
polished verse of classical style, works on 
Diirer and other artists and as a distinguished 
designer of book-plates. See Life by F. L. 
Gwynn (1952;. 

(14) William (1790-1851), English painter, 
father of (1) and (8), a well-known portrait 
painter in York, he was the father of thirteen 
sons, several of whom also became w'eii- 
known artists. 

MOR, More or Moro, Anthonis (1519-75), 
Dutch portrait-painter, born at Utrecht, in 
1547 entered the Antwerp guild of St Luke; 
in 1550-51 visited Italy, in 1552 Spain, and 
in 1553 England where he was knighted (Sir 
Anthony More), and painted Queen Mary. 
From about 1568 he lived at Antwerp. See 
Life by V. Hymans (Brussels 1910). 
MORAND, Paul, mo-ra (1889- ), French 

diplomat and writer, born in Paris. Whose 
diplomatic posts included the secretaryship 
of the French embassies in London — ^where 
he was also minister plenipotentiary in 1940 — 
Rome and Madrid. He turned to writing in 
1920, beginning with poetry, then publishing 
short stories and novels, with their back- 
ground of cosmopolitan life in post-war 
Europe. These include Ouvert lanuit (1922). 
Fermi la nuit (1923) and Lewis et Irene 
(1924). He became head of the oflScial 
French tourist bureau in 1932, thereafter 
writing mainly travel books, studies of cities, 
and political and biographical works. 
MORANT, Philip (1700-70), English anti- 
quary and historian, an Essex clergyman, he 
wrote The History of Essex (2 vols. 1760— 
1768), other historical and theological works, 
and also edited some of the ancient records of 
parliament. 

MO RATA, Olympia (1526-55), Italian scholar 
and poetess, daughter of the poet Mora to, 
she gave public lectures when fifteen; but, 
having in 1548 married the German physician 
Andreas Grundler, she followed him to 
Germany, became a Protestant, and, reduced 
to penury, died at Heidelberg, leaving 
numerous Latin and Greek poems, a treatise 
on Cicero, dialogues, letters, &c. See the 
monograph by Bonnet (4th ed. Paris 1 865). 
MORATIN, Leandro de (1760-1828), Spanish 
dramatist and poet, bom at Madrid, 


wrote a number of successful comedies in- 
fluenced by French ideas and especially by 
Moliere. His acceptance of the post of 
librarian to Joseph Bonaparte resulted in his 
exile to Paris in 1814. See works by J. M. 
Rubio (Valencia 1893), F. Venizer (Paris 
1909). 

MORAY, James Stuart, Earl of (1531-70), 
regent of Scotland, the natural son of 
James V of Scotland, by a daughter of Lord 
Erskine, in 1538 was made prior in 
commendam of St Andrew’s, in 1556 joined 
the Reformers. In 1561 he was dispatched 
to France, to invite his half-sister. Queen 
Mary, to return to her kingdom; and on her 
arrival he acted as her prime minister. In 
1562 she created him Earl of Moray, and 
also of Mar; and he put dowm for her the 
Border banditti, and defeated Huntly at 
Corrichie. On her marriage to Damley 
(1565) he appealed to arms, but was forced 
to take refuge in England. He did not return 
to Edinburgh till the day after Rizzio’s 
murder (in 1566), to which he was privy. In 
April 1567 he withdrew to France, but next 
August was recalled by the nobles in arms 
against Mary, to find her a prisoner at 
Lochleven, and himself appointed regent of 
the kingdom. On Mary’s escape he defeated 
her forces at Langside (May 13, 1568), and 
was one of the commissioners sent to England 
to conduct the negotiations against her. 
After his return to Scotland, by his vigour 
and prudence he succeeded in securing the 
peace of the realm and settling the affairs of 
the church. But on January 20, 1570, he 
was shot at Linlithgow by James Hamilton 
of Bothwellhaugh, who was instigated by 
Mary’s adherents, and prompted also, it 
may be, by personal enmity. See also 
Randolph, Sir Thomas. See study by M. 
Lee (1953). 

MORDAUNT. See Peterborough. 

MORE, (1) Hannah (1745-1833), English 
writer, was born at Stapleton near Bristol, 
February 2. She wrote verses at an early 
age, and in 1762 published The Search after 
Happiness, a pastoral drama. In 1774 she 
was introduced to the Garricks, Johnson, 
Burke, Reynolds, and the best literary society 
of London. During this period she wrote 
two tales in verse, and two tragedies, Percy 
and The Fatal Secre f hoth of which were 
acted. Led by her religious views to withdraw 
from society, she retired to Cowslip Green 
near Bristol, where she did much to improve 
the condition of the poor. Her essays on 
The Manners of the Great and The Religion 
of the Fashionable World, her novel Coelebs in 
Search of a Wife (1809), and a tract called 
The Shepherd of Salisbury Plain were her most 
popular works. See Lives by Miss Harland 
(1901), Miss Meakin (1911), M. A. Hopkins 
(1947), M. G. Jones (1952) and her Letters, 
ed. R. B. Johnson (1925). 

(2) Henry (1614-87), English philosopher, 
known as the ‘ Cambridge Platonist *, w'as 
educated at Eton and Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, where he became fellow in 1639, 
and remained ail Ms life. He gave himself 
entirely to pMlosophy, especially to Plato 
and the Neoplatonists; and his earlier 
rationality gradually gave place to hopeless 
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mysticism and theosophy. His Divine though his later work shows a return tn 
Dialogues (1668) is a work of unusual classical and traditional forms. His work^ 
interest; his Philosophicall Poems include (1884), Cantilenes 

by Dr Grosart (‘ Chertsey Library’ 1878), Le Pelerin passiond (1891) and Les Stanrll 
and by Bullough (1931). See Lives by Ward (1905), the masterpiece of his classical nerioH 
(1710; new ed. 1911), P. R. Anderson (N.Y. See studies by M. Barres (Paris 19im anH 
1933), and F. J. Powicke, Cambridge Plato- R. Niklaus (Paris 1936). ^ 

nists ri926). MOREAU, Jean Victor, mor-d (1761-181^^ 

(3) Sir Thomas (1478-1535), English French general, born at Morlaix, August 11 

statesman, born in London, February 7, the the son of an advocate, he studied law but 
son of a judge, was educated at Oxford at the Revolution commanded the volunteers 
under Colet and Linacre. Having completed from Rennes, served under Dumouriez in 
his legal studies at New Inn and Lincoln’s 1793, and in 1794 was made a general of 
Inn, he was for three years reader in Furnival’s division; he took part, under Pichegru in 
Inn, and spent the next four years in the reducing Belgium and Holland. In command 
Charterhouse in ‘ devotion and prayer on the Rhine and Moselle he drove the 
During the last years of tienry VII he became Austrians back to the Danube, was forced to 
under-sheriff of London and member of retreat and later deprived of his command 
parliament. Introduced to Henry VIll In 1798 he took command in Italy and 
through Wolsey, he became master of skilfully conducted the defeated troops to 
requests (1514), treasurer of the Exchequer France. The party of Sieyes, which over- 

(1521), and chancellor of the Duchy of threw the Directory, offered him the dictator- 
Lancaster (1525). He was Speaker of the ship; he declined it, but lent his assistance 
House of Commons, and was sent on missions to Bonaparte on ISth Brumaire. In command 
to Francis I and Charles V. On the fall of of the army of the Rhine, he gained victory 

Wolsey in 1529, More, against his own after victory over the Austrians in 1800, drove 
strongest wish, was appointed lord chan- them back behind the Inn, and at last won the 
cellor. In the discharge of his office he decisive battle of Hohenlinden. Napoleon 
displayed a primitive virtue and simplicity, grown very jealous of Moreau, accused him 
The one stain on his character as judge is of sharing in the plot of Cadoudal (q.v.)* 
the harshness of his sentences for religious and a sentence to two years’ imprisonment 
opinions. He sympathized with Colet and (1804) being commuted to banishment 
Erasmus in their desire for a more rational Moreau settled in New Jersey. In 1813 he 
theology and for radical reform in the accompanied the Emperor of Russia in the 
manners of the clergy, but like them also he march against Dresden, where (August 27) 
had no promptings to break with the historic a French cannon-ball broke both his legs, 
church. He saw with displeasure the succes- Amputation was performed, but he died at 
sive steps which led Henry to the final schism Laun in Bohemia, September 2. He was 
from Rome. In 1532 he resigned the buried in St Petersburg. See works by 
chancellorship. In 1534 Henry was declared Beauchamp (trans. 1814), E. Picard (Paris 
head of the English Church; and More’s 1905) and Daudel (1909). 
steadfast refusal to recognize any other head MOREIU, Louis, (1643-80), French 
of the church than the pope led to his sentence scholar, born in Provence, took orders, and 
for high treason after a harsh imprisonment was a noted preacher at Lyons, where he 
of over a twelvemonth ; he cheerfully met his published his Grand Dictionnaire historique 
fate by beheading on July 7, 1535. More was (1674; 20th ed. 1759; Eng. trans. 1694). In 
twice married; his daughter Margaret, the 1675 he went to Paris, and laboured at the 
wife of his biographer William Roper, was dictionary’s expansion till his death, 
distinguished for her high character, her MORESBY, John (1830-1922), English ad- 
accomplishments, and her pious devotion to miral and explorer, born at Allcrton, Somer- 
her father. By his Latin Utopia 0.516-;, Eng. set, known for his exploration and survey 
trans. 1556) More takes his place with the work in New Guinea, where he discovered 
most eminent humanists of the Renaissance, the fine natural harbour now fronted by 
His History of King Richard HI (1513) ‘ begins Port Moresby, which was named after him. 
modern English historical writing of distinc- MORETTO DA BRESCIA, properly Ales- 
tion ’. From Erasmus we realize the virtues sandro Bonviciiio (1498-1554), Italian painter, 
and attractions of a winning rather than an was born in Brescia, where he painted for 
imposing figure. In 1935 he was canonized, several churches and also became a fine 
See Lives by Roper (ed. Hitchcock 1935), portrait painter. See Pater’s Miscellaneous 
Harpsfield (ed. with Rastell’s fragments. Studies (1895), and study by G. Gombosi 
1932), Bridgett (1891), C. Hollis (1934), A. (Basel 1943). 

Cecil (1936), L. Pane (1953), E. E. Reynolds MORGAGNI, Giovanni Battista, mor-gan'yee 
(1953), J. Farrow (1954); also Campbell on (1682-1 771X Italian physician, born at 
Utopia (1930), his edition of the English Forli, became professor of Medicine at 
(1931), Chambers and others. Fame <?/ Padua and founded the science of patho- 
Blessed Thomas More (1930), Routh, More logical anatomy. Sec book by G. Bilancioni 
and his Friends (1934), and Correspondence (Rome 1922), and H. E. Sigerist, Great 
ed. E; F. Rogers (1947). Doctors (1933). 

MOREAS, Jean, orig. Yannis Papadiamanto- MORGAN, (1) Augustus De. See De Morgan 
poulos (1856-1910), French poet, born at (1). 

Athens, wrote first in Greek, then settled in (2) Charles Langbridge (1894-1958), 
Paris (1879) and became a leader of the English author, was born in Kent, son of 
Symbolist school, to which he gave its name. Sir Charles Morgan, civil engineer. He 
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serv^ed in Atlantic and China waters as a 
midshipman, 1911-13, but finding the life 
uncongenial {vide his Gunroom^ 1919), 
resigned. He rejoined the navy, however, in 
1914 and was later interned in Holland until 
1917. On repatriation, he went to Oxford 
University, where he became a well-known 
personality. In 1921, on leaving Oxford, he 
joined the editorial staff of The Times^ and 
was their principal dramatic critic from 1926 
until 1939. Under the pen-name of ‘ Men- 
ander ’ he also wrote for The Times Literary 
Supplement critical essays of a mellow^ 
meditative sort, called Reflections in a Mirror, 
which w'ere later (1944-45) collected in two 
series. In Liberties of the Mind (1951) the 
urbanity has disappeared and Morgan 
reveals himself as deeply disturbed by the 
age’s loss of liberty in mental and moral 
judgments and choices. His novels and 
plays show high professional competence, 
but it is not a substitute for the vivid and the 
urgent, which they so signally lack. Portrait 
in a Mirror (1929), which won the Femina- 
Vie Heureuse prize in 1930, is Morgan’s most 
satisfying novel. Later w^orks show too 
much preoccupation with values of the 
heart to the detriment of narrative sweep, and 
his earnestness seems unduly solemn, 
pompous and vaguely sentimental. None 
the less. The Fountain (1932) won the Haw- 
thomden prize and The Voyage (1940) won 
the James Tait Black Memorial prize. His 
plays are The Flashing Stream (1938), The 
River Line (1952) and The Burning Glass 
(1953). See study by Duffin (1959). 

(3) Sir Hem^ (c. 1635-88), British buc- 
caneer, born in Glamorganshire of good 
family, seems to have been kidnapped at 
Bristol, and shipped to Barbadoes. Joining 
the buccaneers, he conducted triumphant, 
unbridled expeditions against Spanish posses- 
sions (Porto Bello, Maracaybo, Panama, &c.). 
Pie died lieutenant-governor of Jamaica. 
See Haring’s Buccaneers in the West Indies 
(1910), and Lives by C. Hutcheson (1890) 
and W. A. Roberts (1933). 

(4) John Pierpoint (1837-1913), American 
financier, was bom at Hartford, Conn., the 
son of Junius Spencer Morgan (1813-90), 
founder of the international banking firm of 
J. S. Morgan and Company. His house 
organized the Steel Trust, formed an Atlantic 
shipping combine, controlled railways, &c. 
Philanthropist and art-collector, he left over 
£15,000,000. His like-named only son 
(1867-1943) placed contracts, raised loans, 
&c., for the British government during the 
first World War. See Lives by H. L. Satterlee 
(1939) and F. L, Allen (1949). 

(5) Lady, nie Sydney Owenson (1780—1859), 
Irish novelist, was born in Dublin. Her 
father, a theatrical manager, falling into 
difficulties, she supported the family, fi.rst as 
governess, next as author. In 1812 she 
married TJiomas Charles Morgan, M.D. 
(1783-1843), afterwards knighted. Her 
works — rattling novels, verse, travels, &c. — 
include St Clair (1804), The Wild Irish Girl 
(1806), O'Donnel (1814) and Memoirs (1862). 

(6) Lewis Henry (1818-81), American 
archaeologist, was bom at Aurora, N.Y., 
became a lawyer at Rochester, and served in 


the state assembly (1861) and senate (1868). 
An authority on American-indian tribal 
culture, he wrote The League of the Iroquois 
(1851), The American Beaver (1868), Consan- 
guinity and Affinity (1869), Ancient Society 
(1877), House- life of the American Aborigines 
(1881), &c. 

(7) William De. See De Morgan (2). 
MORGHEN, Raphael (1758-1833), Italian 
engraver, bom at Naples, known for his 
plates after Raphael, Leonardo (notably The 
Last Supper) and others, under the patronage 
of the Grand Duke of Tuscany. See wnrk by 
Fred. R. Halsey (New York 1885). 

MORIER, James Justinian (1780-1849), 
English novelist, son of the consul at Smyrna, 
turned to literature after a diplomatic career. 
His great w'ork is that inimitable picture of 
Persian life. The Adventures of Hajji Baba of 
Ispahan (1824), with the less brilliant Hajji 
Baba in England (1828), 

MORIKE, Eduard, mae'ri-ke (1804-75), 
German poet and novelist, bom in Lud- 
w'igsburg, entered the theological seminary 
at Tiibingen in 1822 and became vicar of 
Kleversulzbach in 1834, retiring in 1843. He 
w'as w^eak, hypochondriacal, unhappily 
married and lazy, yet he produced a minor 
masterpiece in Mozart auf der Reise nach Frag 
(1856) and many poems of delicacy and 
beauty with something of the deceptive 
simplicity of Heine. These were collectively 
published in 1838. Three volumes of his 
collected letters, edited by H. Mayne, 
appeared between 1909 and 1914. 

MORIN, or Morinus, Jean (1591-1659), 
French theologian, wrote on ecclesiastical 
antiquities, and was a founder of biblical 
criticism. 

MORISON, (1) James (1816-93), Scottish 
divine, a Kilmarnock United Secession 
minister, born at Bathgate, in 1843, with three 
other ministers, founded the Evangelical 
Union, its system a modified Independency. 
He removed to Glasgow in 1851. 

(2) Robert (1620-83), Scottish botanist, a 
native of Aberdeen, having borne arms as a 
royalist, retired to France, took his M.D. at 
Angers (1648), and had charge of the garden 
of the Duke of Orleans- Charles II made 
him one of his physicians, ‘ botanist royal 
and professor of Botany at Oxford. His 
chief work is Plantarum Historia Universalis 
Oxoniensis (1680). 

(3) Stanley (1889- ), English typo- 

grapher, typographical adviser to Cambridge 
University Press and to the Monotype 
Corporation, designed the Times New 
Roman type, introduced in 1932, edited The 
Times Literary Supplement (1945-47) and is 
the author of many works on typography and 
calligraphy. He also edited the history of 
The Times (1935-52). 

MORISOT, Berthe Made Paulme, mo-ree-so 
(1841-95), French painter, a great-grand- 
daughter of Fragonard, was the leading 
female exponent of Impressionism. Her 
early work shows the influence of Corot, who 
was her friend and mentor, but her later style 
owes more to Renoir. She herself exercised 
an influence on Manet, whose brother 
Eugene she married- See her Correspondance, 
ed. Rouart, trans. B. W- Hubbard (1957). 
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MORITZ, Karl Pliilipp, rnd-rits' (1756-93), 

German writer, born at Hameln, was in 
turn hat-maker’s apprentice, actor, teacher 
and professor. Self-educated, he travelled 
in England and Italy and wrote Reisen ernes 
Deutschen in England (1783), and JReisen eines 
Deutschen in Italien (1792-93). His autobio- 
graphical novel, Anton Reiser (1785-90), in- 
fluenced Goethe. Moritz was a precursor of 
the German Romantic movement, delved into 
the past, and wrote Versuch einer deutschen 
Prosodie (1786), which he dedicated to 
Frederick the Great. See studies by M. 
Dessoir (Berlin 1889) and H. Henning (1908). 
MORLAND, George (1763-1804), English 
painter, was born in London, June 26, the 
eldest son of the crayonist Henry Morland 
(1712-97), who brought him up with extreme 
rigour. From the time he was his own master, 
his life was a downward course of drunken- 
ness and debt. Yet in the last eight years of 
his life he turned out nearly nine hundred 
paintings and over a thousand drawings, 
many of them hastily completed to bring in 
money and inferior in quality. His strength 
lay in country subjects (pigs, gypsies, and 
stable interiors). He died of brain-fever in a 
Holborn sponging-liouse. See works by 
Dawe (1807), Ralph Richardson (1895), J. T. 
Nettlesbip (1899), G. C. Williamson (1904), 
Sir W. Gilbey (1907). 

MORLEY, (1) Christopher DarUngton (1890- 
1957), American novelist and essayist, born 
in Haverford, Pa., was a Rhodes scholar at 
Oxford. His style is distinguished by its 
whimsical urbanity and an occasional flight 
into satiric fantasy. His work includes 
Parnassus on Wheels (1917), Thunder on the 
Left (1925), Swiss Family Manhattan (1932), 
Human Being (1932), Streamlines (1937), 
Kitty Foyle (1939), The Ironing Board {{9^9) 
and a book of poems, The Middle Kingdom 
(1944). 

(2) Henry (1822-94), English writer and 
editor, born in London, became a lecturer 
(1857-65) and professor of English (1865-89) 
at London University, wrote biographical 
and critical works, and edited ‘ Morley’s 
Universal Library ’ of English classics. Sec 
Life by Solly (1899). 

(3) John, 1st Viscount Morley (1838-1923), 
English Journalist, biographer, philosophical 
critic. Radical politician and statesman, was 
born at Blackburn, December 24. Educated 
at Cheltenham and Lincoln College, Oxford, 
he was called to the bar, but chose literature 
as a profession. His works (collected 1921 
et seg.) include Edmund Burke (1867), 
Critical Miscellanies (1871-77), Voltaire 
(1872), On Compromise (1874), Rousseau 
(1876), Diderot and the Encyclopaedists (1 878), 
Richard Cobden (1881 ; new ed. 1896) and 
Studies in Literature (1891). From 1867 till 
1882 he edited the Fortnightly Review; and 
he was editor of the ‘ English Men of 
Letters ’ series, writing the volume on 
Burke, whilst for the ‘ English Statesmen ’ 
he wrote Walpole (1889). From 1880 to 1883 
he edited the Pall Mall Gazette. His articles 
and speeches in favour of Home Rule made 
him Gladstone’s most conspicuous supporter. 
In 1886 he was a successful Irish Secretary, 
and again in 1892-95. He sat for Newcastle 


1883-95, for Montrose Burghs from 1896 
until his elevation to the peerage in 1908, was 
secretary for India in 1905-10 (repressing 
sedition and making the government more 
representative), and lord president of the 
Council from 1910 till Britain entered the 
war, August 1914. O.M. (1902), he wrote 
a great life of Gladstone (4 vols. 1903), and 
Recollections (1917). See studies by Morgan 
(1924), All Khan, Braybrooke (1924), F W 
Hirst (1927). 

(4) Samuel (1809-86), English woollen 
manufacturer, politician and philanthropist, 
born in Homerton, the son of a hosier. By 
1860 he had greatly extended his father’s 
business with mills in Nottingham, Leicester 
and Derbyshire. Deeply religious, he was a 
conscientious employer, a supporter of the 
temperance movement and was a Liberal 
M.P. (1865-85). Sec Life by E. Hodder 
(1887). His son Arnold (1849-1916) was 
Chief Liberal Whip and P.M.G. (1892-95). 

(5) Thomas (1557-1603), English composer, 
was a pupil of William Byrd (q.v.). He 
became organist at St Paul’s cathedral, and 
from 1592 was a Gentleman of the Chapel 
Royal. He is best known for his A Plaine and 
Basie Introduction to Practical I Musicke 
(1597), written in entertaining dialogue with 
the purpose of encouraging part-singing for 
pleasure; also for his volumes of madrigals 
and canzonets, which include such evergreen 
favourites as ‘ Now is the month of maying’, 

‘ My bonny lass she smilcth ’ and ‘ It was a 
lover and his lass ’. He was compiler of the 
collection called, in honour of Queen 
Elizabeth, The Tritimphes of Oriana (1603). 

MORNAY, Philippe de, Seigneur du Plessis- 
Marly (1549-1623), a French statesman, 
converted to Protestantism in 1560, and 
nicknamed the * Pope of the Huguenots 
His treatise on Christianity was translated 
into English in 1589 at the instance of his 
dead friend, Sir Philip Sidney. 

MORNY, Charles Auguste Louis Joseph, Due 
do (1811-65), was believed to be the son of 
Queen Hortense and the Comte de Flahaiilt, 
and so half-brother of Louis Napoleon. Born 
in Paris, and adopted by the Comte de 
Morny, he served in Algeria; but soon 
quitted the army, and in 1838 turned a 
manufacturer of beet-root sugar. Ever 
after he was mixed up in all sorts of specula- 
tions. Chosen a deputy in 1842, he quickly 
became prominent in financial questions. 
After 1848 he supported his half-brother, 
took a prominent part in the coup d'dtat, and 
became minister of the Interior, In 1854-65 
he was president of the Corps legislatif, and 
was ambassador to Russia in 1856-57. He 
is the * Due de Mora ’ in Daudet’s Nabob. 
See Lolide’s Frdre d'empereur (1909) and 
Life by M. Chapman (1931). 

MORONI, Giovanni Battista (1525-78), Italian 
portrait and religious painter, was bora at 
Bondo near Albino. A splendid example of 
his style is The Tailor in the National Gallery, 
London. See study by Lendorlf (Bologna 
1939). 

MORPHY, Paul (1837-84), American advo- 
cate and chess champion, was born at New 
Orleans. 

MORRIS, (1) George Pope (1802-64). 
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American poet, author of ‘ Woodman, spare 
that Tree \ was born in Philadelphia, founded 
and edited the New York Mirror (1823), and 
died in New York. 

(2) Gouverneur (1752-1816), American 
statesman, bom in Morrisania, N.Y., 
January 31, was admitted to the bar in 1771. 

In 1780 he lost a leg by an accident. Assis- 
tant in the finance department 1781-S4, in 
1787 he took his seat in the convention that 
framed the U.S. constitution, and in 1788 
sailed for Paris. The greater part of 1791 he 
spent in England as Washington’s agent, and 
then till 1794 was U.S. minister to France. 
Returning to America in 1798, he sat in the 
Senate 1800-03, and died November 6. See 
Memoirs by Jared Sparks (1832), monograph 
by Roosevelt (1888), and Morris’s Diary and 
Letters (1889). 

(3) Sir Lewis (1833-1907), Welsh poet, 
born in Carmarthen, January 23, was 
educated at Sherborne and Jesus College, 
Oxford. Songs of Two Worlds (3 vols. 
1871-75) by ‘A New Writer’ was followed 
in 1876 by The Epic of Hades, which ran into 
several series, and more verse and drama. 

In 1895 he was made a knight-bachelor. 

(4) Reginald Owen (1886-1948), English 
composer and writer on music, was born in 
York. He taught at the Royal College of 
Music, London, and at the Curtis Institute, 
Philadelphia, and published Contrapuntal 
Technique in the 16th Century (1922). 

(5) Robert (1734-1806), the ‘ Financier of 
the American Revolution went early from 
Lancashire to Philadelphia, was a signato^ 
of the Declaration of Independence, and in 
old age was a prisoner for debt. See Life by 
W. G. Sumner (1892). 

(6) Tom (1821-1908), ‘ the Nestor of golf’, 
was born in St Andrews, and served an 
apprenticeship as golf-ball maker with the 
celebrated Allan Robertson. He went to 
Prestwick as green-keeper in 1851, won the 
championship belt in 1861-62, 1864, 1866, 
having returned to St Andrews as green-keeper 
in 1863. His son ‘Tommy’ (1851-75) was 
the best player of his time, and carried off the 
champion belt by winning it three times in 
succession (1868-70). 

(7) William (1834-96), English craftsman 
and poet, was educated at Marlborough and 
Exeter College, Oxford. He meant to take 
orders, but his friendship with members of 
the pre-Raphaelite brotherhood, particularly 
Burne-Jones, made him realize that his 
interest in theology was limited to an ardent 
love of Gothic architecture. From archi- 
tecture he turned, on Rossetti’s advice, to 
painting, which he practised professionally 
from 1857 to 1862, when he discovered his 
true metier and also his social gospel, the 
revival of the handicrafts and finally the 
revolutionizing of tiie art of house decoration 
and furnishing in England, To this end he 
founded, with the help of his pre-Raphaelite 
associates, the firm of Morris, Marshall, 
Faulkner and Company. Morris decoration 
and furnishing have, like other fashions, 
passed out and even become slightly ridi- 
culous, but his experience as a master- 
workman added to his enthusiasm for the 
Gothic persuaded him that the excellence of 


mediaeval arts and crafts came from the joy 
of the free craftsman which was destroyed by 
mass-production and capitalism. In 1883 
he joined the Social Democratic Federation 
and a year later on its disruption he organized 
the Socialist League. English socialism has 
far less to do with Continental Marxism than 
with the Utopia imagined for it by Morris. 
His two prose romances. The Dream of John 
Ball (1888) and News from Nowhere (1891) 
were romances of socialist propaganda, 
charming but a little fatiguing too, owing to 
the sense of unreality. His other prose 
romances being inspired by his late enthusi- 
asm for the Icelandic sagas do not suffer in 
this way — these include The House of the 
Wolfings (1889), The Roots of the Mountains 
(1890) and The Story of the Glittering Plain 
(1891). These ail show that trait which 
appeared in his first volume of poetiy. The 
Defence of Guinevere (1S5S), that is, a 
primitivism in which the brutalities of 
chivalrous life are blended with soft romance. 
Tennyson had not dared to show that side 
of the age of chivalry. The long narrative 
poems. The Life and Death of Jason (1867) and 
The Earthly Paradise (1868-70) are perhaps 
too prolix for modern taste and they suffer 
from Morris’s idea of the epic as anything a 
‘ singer ’ could knock off as he wove at the 
loom. Chaucer is his model in The Earthly 
Paradise and his framework allows for 
alternate Greek and mediaeval tales with 
beautiful seasonal intercalations. Norse 
inspiration, however, gave his muse a decided 
lift — Sigurd the Volsung (1876), with its 
savagery and sense of doom expressed in 
something like Homeric dactyilics, is his best 
narrative poem. Later, as we have seen, the 
rose romance almost exclusively occupied 
is leisure, but Poems by the Way (1891) 
chanted revolutionary socialism. His Virgirs 
Aeneid (1875) and Homer’s Odyssey cannot 
rank high as translation, for he has gothicized 
them out of recognition, but passages in 
them have a bizarre charm. The translation 
of many of the Icelandic sagas in which he 
collaborated with Magnusson are more 
faithful to the text. His exuberant energy 
and love of beautiful craft caused him in 
1890 to set up the Kelmscott Press at Ham- 
mersmith, whence issued his own works and 
reprints of classics. A brief notice of Morris 
hardly does justice to his influence in the 
waning Victorian era — his resistance to 
technology and mass production and to high 
finance was no doubt vain and perhaps his 
nostalgic mediaevalism was not the best way 
of resisting them, but his career was a symbol 
of the revolt of man against the machine and 
of the love of beautiful things in the home 
and in public places. Collected Works (24 
vols., edited by May Morris, 1910—15); 
Lives by J. W. Mackaii (1899), May Morris 
(1936) and E. P. Thomson (1955); also 
Margaret Grennan, W, Morris, Mediaevalist 
and Revolutionary (1945). 

MORRISON, iD Axthm (1863-1945), English 
novelist, born in Kent, became a clerk, 
then a journalist. He wrote some detective 
stories, but his reputation rests on his 
powerfully realistic novels of London life 
such as A Child of the lago (1896). 
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(2) Herbert Stanley, Baron Morrison of congress appropriated 30,000 dollars for 
Lambeth (1888- ), British politician, born telegraph line between Washington J h 

at Lambeth, London, was educated at an Baltimore. His system, widely adopted^^ t 
elementary school and by intensive private last brought him honours and rewards Th 
reading. After being an errand-boy and a well-known Morse code was evolved bv hi 
shop-assistant, he helped to found the London for use with his telegraph. See his Letters^ ^ 
Labour Party, and became its secretary in Journals^ ed. by his son (1915')- Tiv^o k 
1915. Mayor of Hackney from 1920 to 1921, O. W, Larkin (Boston 1954), J L Latham 
he entered the L.C.C. in 1922, becoming its (N.Y. 1954). ^atnam 

leader in 1934; he grouped together London’s MORTARA, Edgar (1852-1940), Italian Jew 
passenger transport system, and much of the principal in the ‘ Mortara ’ case wastin’ 
credit for the ‘ Green Belt ’ was due to him. 1858 carried off from his parents bv the 
He was M.P. for South Hackney three times Archbishop of Bologna, on the plea that he 
between 1923 and 1945, when he was elected had, when an infant, been baptized bva 
for East Lewisham. In Winston Churchill’s Catholic maid-servant. The refusal of the 
Cabinet he was home secretary and minister authorities to give him up to his parents 
of home security. He was a powerful figure excited great indignation in England He 
in the post-war social revolution, uniting became an Augustinian monk, and retained 
the positions of deputy prime-minister, lord his Christian faith. 

president of the Council, and leader of a MORTIER, Edouard Adolphe Casimir Josenh 
Commons which enacted the most formidable Duke of Treviso, mor-tyay (1768-1835)’ 
body of legislation ever entrusted to it. For French soldier, marshal of Napoleon cam- 
seven months in 1951 he was, less felicitously, paigned brilliantly in Germany, Russia and 
foreign secretary. In 1951 he became deputy Spain. He held high office under Louis- 
leader of the opposition and a Companion of Philippe, at whose side he was killed by a 
Honour, and in 1955 was defeated by Hugh bomb. ^ 


Gaitskcll in the contest for the leadership of 
the Parliamentary Party. He was created a 
life peer in 1959. He wrote How London is 
Governed (1949) and Government and Parlia- 
ment (1954). See Autobiography (1960). 

(3) Richard James. See Zadkiel. 

(4) Robert (1782-1834), Scottish missionary. 
He was born near Morpeth or Jedburgh, and 
after studying theology in his spare time in 
1807 was sent to Canton by the London 
Missionary Society. In 1 809-14 he translated 
and printed the New Testament. By 1819, 
with some help, he had done the same with 
the Old Testament; and in 1823 he completed 
his great Chinese Dictionary. In 1818 he 
established an Anglo-Chinese College at 
Malacca. After a visit to Europe (1824-26) 
he returned to China, where he spent the 
rest of his life. See Lives by his widow 
(1839), Townsend (1888), M. Broomhall 
(1924), L. Ride (Hong Kong 1957). 

MORRITT, John Bacon Sawrey (1772-1843), 
English traveller and scholar, who, after trav- 
elling in the East and surveying the site of 
Troy, returned to England and was an 
M.P. for many years. He is best remembered 
as a friend of Sir Walter Scott, who dedicated 
Rokeby to him. 

MORROW, Dwight Whitney (1873-1931), 
American diplomat and finance expert, born 
at Huntington, W. Va., became a leading 
member of the banking firm of J. P. Morgan, 
and in 1927 was appointed ambassador to 
Mexico. See Life by Nicolson (1935). 

MORSE, Samuel Finley Breese (1791-1872), 
American artist and inventor, the eldest son 
of Rev. Dr Jedidiah Morse, geographer, was 
born at Charlestown, Mass. He graduated 
at Yale in 1810, went to England to study 
painting, and was a founder and first presi- 
dent of the National Academy of Design at 
New York. He studied chemistry and 
electricity, and in 1832 conceived the idea 
of a magnetic telegraph, which he exhibited 
to congress in 1837, and vainly attempted to 
patent in Europe. He struggled on heroically 
against scanty means until 1843, when 


MORTIMER, Favell Lee, nde Bevan (1802- 
1878), English writer, a keen educationalist 
wrote many books for children, the most 
popular being Peep of Day. After the death 
of her husband, a clergyman, she devoted 
herself to the care of the destitute. 

MORTIMER, Earls of March. See Edward 
II and HI. 

MORTON, Earls of, a branch of the family 
of Douglas (q.v.): 

James Douglas, 4tli Earl (c. 1525-81), 
regent of Scotland, the younger son of Sir 
George Douglas of Pittendriech near 
Edinburgh, became Earl of Morton in right 
of his wife, and in 1563 was made lord high 
chancellor. Conspicuous in Rizzio’s assas- 
sination (1566), he fled to England, but 
obtained his pardon from tlie queen. He 
was privy to the design for Darnley’s murder, 
but purposely absented himself from Edin- 
burgh (1567); and, on Bothwell’s abduction 
of Mary, he joined the confederacy of the 
nobles against them. He figured prominently 
at Carberry Hill ; discovered the ‘ Casket 
Letters’; led the van at Langside (1568); 
and, after the brief regencies of Moray, 
Lennox, and Mar, in November 1572 was 
himself elected regent. His policy was in 
favour of Elizabeth, from whom in 1571 he 
was receiving bribes; and his high-handed 
treatment alike of the nobles and of the 
Presbyterian clergy, his attempts to restore 
episcopacy, and the rapacity imputed to him 
swelled the number of his enemies. He 
seemed to have retrieved his temporary 
downfall by the seizure two months later of 
Stirling Castle (May 1578); but Esmd Stuart 
in 1580 completely supplanted him in young 
King James’s favour; and on June 2, 1581, 
as ‘ art and part ’ in Darnlcy’s murder, he 
was beheaded with the ‘ Maiden ’ in the 
Edinburgh Grassmarket. 

MORTON, (1) Henry Vollam (1892- ), 

English author and journalist who began his 
career on the staff of the Birmingham Gazette 
in 1910 and became assistant editor in 1912. 
He is the author of many informative and 
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informal travel books, including The Heart 
of London (1925), In the Steps of the Master 
(1934), Middle East (1941), In Search of 
London (1951). others in the In Search of. , . 
series, and A Wanderer in Rome (1957). 

(2) John {c. 1420-1500), English cardinal 
and statesman, born at Milborne St Andrew 
m Dorsetshire, practised as an advocate in 
the Court of Arches. He adhered with great 
fidelity to Henry VI, but after the battle of 
Tewkesbury he made his peace with Edward 
IV and was made master of the rolls and 
Bishop of Ely. Richard III imprisoned him, 
but he escaped, and joining Henry VII, was 
made Archbishop of Canterbury and 
chancellor (1486). In 1493 he became a 
cardinal. See Gairdner’s Henry VII (1889), 
and a Life of Morton by Woodhouse 
(1895). 

(3) John Cameron Andrieu Bingham 

Michael (1893- ), English author and 

journalist, after serving through the first 
World War took up writing and has 
published many books of humour, fantasy 
and satire, as well as a number of historical 
works including several on the French 
Revolution. Since 1924 he has contributed 
a regular humorous column to the Daily 
Express under the name of ‘ Beachcomber 

(4) John Maddison (1811-91), English 
dramatist, son of (6), born at Pangbourne, 
became a prolific writer of farces (mostly 
from the French), but is best remembered 
as the author of Cox and Box (1847). The 
rise of burlesque was his ruin and he became 
a ‘ poor brother ’ of the Charterhouse. See 
the memoir by Clement Scott prefixed to 
Plays for Home Performance (1889). 

(5) Levi Parsons (1824-1920), American 
banker and politician, bom at Shoreham, 
Vt., began as a country storekeeper’s 
assistant, and in 1863 founded banking- 
houses in New York and London. In 
1878-80 he was returned to confess as a 
Republican, in 1881-85 was minister to 
France, vice-president of the U.S. (1889-93), 
governor of New York State (1895-96). See 
Life by McElroy (1930). 

(6) Thomas (1764-1838), English dramatist, 
father of (4), bom in Durham, quitted 
Lincoln’s Inn for play-writing, and produced 
Speed the Plough (1798, with its invisible 
‘ Mrs. Grundy ’), The Blind Girl (1801), Town 
and Country (1807), School for Grown 
Children (1826), and other popular plays. 
For thirty-five years he lived at Pangbourne 
near Reading, till in 1828 he removed to 
London. See study by R. A. L. Mortvedt in 
Summaries of Harvard Theses (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1935). 

(7) Thomas (1781-1832), Scottish ship- 
builder, inventor about 1822 of the patent 
slip, which provides a cheap substitute for a 
dry dock. 

(8) William Thomas Green (1819-68), 
American dentist, born at Charlton, Mass., 
in 1846 was the first to employ in opera- 
tions anaesthesia produced by sulphuric ether. 
See Life by R. M. Baker (N.Y. 1946). 

MORYSON, Fynes (1566-1630), EngHsh 
traveller, was born at Cadeby, Lines, and 
after becoming a fellow of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, he travelled over Europe and the 


Levant, and published his Itinerary ( 1617 ; 
complete ed. 4 vols. Glasgow 1907 - 08 ). 
MOSCHELES, Ignaz, md'she-les ( 1794 — 
1870), Bohemian pianist and composer, 
bom at Prague of Jewish parents, was by 
1808 the favourite musician and music- 
master of Vienna. He taught in London from 
1825, and from 1844 in Leipzig. He edited 
in English Schindler’s Life of Beethoven 
(1841). See Life by his wife, Ms Corres- 
pondence with Mendelssohn ftrans. 1888 ) and 
Fragments of an Autobiography ( 1899 ). 
MOSCHXJS, mos'kus (fl. 150 b.c.), Greek 
poet of Syracuse, was author of a short epic 
Europa. _ His works are generally printed 
along with those of Theocritus and Bion, 
and there is a fine prose translation of the 
three by Andrew Lang ( 1889 ). 

MOSCICKI, Ignacy, mosh-cheets'kee (1867- 
1946), president of Poland, w^as bom at Mier- 
zanow._ An ardent patriot, he spent many 
years in Switzerland, where he became a 
chemist. He later returned to Poland, where 
he was a professor of Chemistry until 1926, 
when his friend Pilsudski made him president. 
In 1939 he fled to Rumania and then retired 
to Switzerland where he died. 

MOSELEY, Henry Gwyn Jeffreys (1887- 
1915), English physicist, a lecturer under 
Rutherford at Manchester and later at 
Oxford began research in radioactivity* 
and determined by means of X-ray spectra 
the atomic numbers of the elements. His 
brilliant career was cut short at Gallipoli. 
MOSER, (1) George Michael (1704-83), Swiss 
gold chaser and enameller, father of (2), 
coming early to London, became the head 
of his profession. A founder-member of the 
Royal Academy, he was elected the first keeper. 

(2) Mary (71744-1 8 19), English flower 
painter, daughter of (1), was one of the 
founder members of Royal Academy, 
and an intimate friend of the Royal family. 
MOSES (Heb. Moshek) (14th-15th cent, b.c.), 
Hebrew prophet and lawgiver, according 
to the Pentateuch led the people of Israel 
out of Egypt by way of Sinai, Kadesh and 
Moab (where he died) towards the Holy Land. 
The Pentateuch used to be regarded as his 
work; but most modem critics agree that its 
historical portions, as well as most of the 
legislative documents, belong to a much later 
time. See Gressraann. Mose und seine Zeit 
(1913), Frazer, Folklore in the Old Testament, 
study by M. Buber (1946)* 

MOSES, Anna Mary, known as Grandma 
Moses (1860- ), American primitive 

artist, born in Washington County, N.Y. 
She began to paint at about the age of 
seventy-five, mainly country scenes remem- 
bered from her childhood — ‘ old timey 
things ... all from memory Since her first 
show in New York in 1940, she has had great 
popular success in the United States. See 
her My Life's Story (1952). 

MOSHQEIM, Johann Lorenz von, mos'him 
(1694-1755), German theologian, bom at 
Liibeck, in 1723 became professor of 
Theology at Helmstedt, and in 1747 at 
Gottingen. His Institutiones Historiae 
Ecclesiasticae (1726; new ed. 1755) proved 
him, in Gibbon’s phrase, ‘ full, rational, 
correct, and moderate % and was translated 
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into English. See Lives by J. Murdock 
(1841), K. Heussi (1906). 

MOSLEY, Sir Oswald Ernald, 6th Bart. 
(1896- ), English politician, successively 

Conservative, Independent and Labour M.P., 
was a member of the 1929 Labour govern- 
ment. He later resigned and became leader 
of the British Union of Fascists. Detained 
under the Defence Regulations during the 
second World War, he founded a new 
‘ Union ’ Movement in 1948. His vision of 
a politically and economically united Europe 
is embodied in his Europe: Faith and Plan 
(1958). He married the Hon. Diana Mitford 
in 1936. See study by J. Drennan (1934). 
MOSSADEGH, Mohammed (1881- ), Per- 

sian statesman, born in Tehran, obtained his 
doctorate of laws in Keuchatel in 1914, held 
office in Persia in the 1920’s, returned to 
politics in 1944, and directed his attack on 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., which, by his 
Oil Nationalization Act of 1951 (in which 
year he became prime minister), he claimed 
to have expropriated. His government was 
overthrown by a Royalist uprising in 1953, and 
he was imprisoned. He was released in 1956. 
MOSZKOWSKI, Moritz, moshdcof'skce 
(1854-1925), Polish composer and pianist, 
bom at Breslau, taught at the Kullak 
Academy, Berlin, and later lived in Paris. 
A prolific composer for piano and orchestra, 
he is now remembered almost solely for his 
lively Spanish Dances. 

MOTHERWELL, William (1797-1835), Scot- 
tish journalist and poet, a native of Glasgow, 
from 1819 to 1829 sherifl-cicrk depute of 
Renfrewshire, published Minstrelsy, Ancient 
and Moderm{\Z\^) and other verse collections. 
See Memoir prefixed to his Poetical Remains 
(1848). 

MOTLEY, John Lothrop (1814-77), American 
historian and diplomat, was born in Dor- 
chester, Mass., studied at Harvard and 
several German universities, and began a 
diplomatic career. He soon turned to liter- 
ature, however, and, after two indifferently 
received novels, fully ten years were spent on 
his Rise of the Dutch Republic (1856), which 
established his fame. This was continued 
in the History of the United Netherlands 
which appeared in 1860-69. In 1861-67 he 
was minister to Austria, in 1869-70 to Great 
Britain, being summarily recalled through 
a feud between Grant and Sumner. His last 
work was The Life and Death of John Barne- 
veld, a biography which is virtually a part of 
his main theme. See Memoir by O. W. 
Holmes (1878); his Correspondence edited 
by G. W. Curtis (1888); Motley and his 
Family: Further Letters (1910); short Life 
by Prof. Jameson (1897); and study by 
C, Lynch (Washington, D.C., 1944). 

MOTT, John R. (1865-1955), American 
Y.M.C.A. leader, born at Livingston Manor, 
New York, became known the world over by 
his work for the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, Student Volunteer Movement 
and World Missionary Conference (1910). 
See Lives by B. J. Matthews (1934) and G. M. 
Fisber (N.Y. 1953). 

MOTTE, William de la (1775-1863), English 
painter, of Huguenot ancestry, was born at 
Weymouth, He became well-known for his 
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water-colour landscapes and exhibited at the 
Royal Academy for many years. 
^IpTTEUX, Peter Anthony, mo-tce (1660- 
1718) English playvvnght and translator 
left Rouen for London after the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes (1685) and after 
a time took up journalism. He is 
known for his translations of Rabelais and 
Don Quixote. See Lives by Van Laun (1 880) 
R. N. Cunningham (1933); bibliography bv 
R. N. Cunningham (1933). y oy 

MOTTRAM, Ralph Hale (1883- ), English 

novelist, born in Norwich, began his working 
life as a banker and did not become a writer 
until comparatively late. Galsworthy his 
friend for many years, is the main influence 
to be discerned in his work and is seen 
nowhere more clearly than in his first book 
Spanish Farm (1924), a war novel in the 
form of a trilogy See his autobiographical 
Window Seat, or Life Observed (1954^ 
MOULINS, Master of, moodi {c. ^i460-e 
1529), French artist whose principal work was 
the triptych in Moulins Cathedral of the 
Virgin and Child, and he is regarded as the 
most accomplished French artist of the time 
The influence of Hugo van dcr Goes can be 
seen in his vividly-coloured and realistic 
paintings, and some authorities identify him 
with Jean Perreal or Jean dc Paris, court 
painter to Charles VIII. 

MOUNTBATTEN, surname assumed in 1917 
by (1) and members of the Battenbcrg family 
(q.v.) in Britain: 

(1) Prince Louis Alexander (1854-1921) 
father of (2), married in 1884 the eldest 
daughter of the Princess Alice of Hesse and 
became Marquess of Milford Haven in 1917 
having relinquished his German titles and 
taken the surname, Mountbatten. He was 
first sea lord (1912-14) and 'ladmiral of the 
Fleet (1921). 

(2) Louis (Francis Albert Victor Nicholas), 
1st Earl Mountbatten of Burma (1901- ), 
British sea-lord, the younger son of the 
Marquis of Milford Haven (Prince Louis of 
Battenberg), was educated at Osborne and 
Cambridge University, entering the Royal 
Navy in 1913. Commanding the 5th dest- 
royer flotilla in 1939, in 1942 he was made 
chief of combined operations. Appointed 
C.-in-C. S.E. Asia, he saw Burma reconquered 
before presiding over the transfer of power in 
India as viceroy and governor-general. 
Service afloat in 1952 was followed by his 
appointment as first sea lord in 1955 and as 
chief of the defence staff in 1959. He was 
created an earl in 1947. See R. Murphy, 
The Last Viceroy (1948). Fie married in 1922, 
Ihe Hon. Edwina Cynthia Annette Ashley 
(1901-60), who rendered distinguished service 
particularly during the London ‘ Blitz ’ 
(1940-42) to the Red Cross and St John’s 
Ambulance Brigade, of which she became 
superintcndent-in-chicf in 1942. As Vicereine 
of India (1947) her work in social welfare 
brought her the friendship of Gandhi. She 
died suddenly while on an official tour in 
Borneo and was buried at sea off Portsmouth. 
See M. Masson, Edwina (1958). 

(3) Prince Philip. See Edinburgh, Duke 
OP. 

MOUNTEVANS, Edward Ratcliffe Garth 
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Rassell Evans, 1st Baron (1881-1957), British 
admiral, educated at Merchant Taylor’s 
School, entered the Royal Navy in 1897. In 
1900-04 he was second-in-command to 
Scott’s Antarctic expedition. In the 1914-18 
war he fought at Jutland, and in command of 
H.M.S. Broke — in company with Comman- 
der Peck — ^he scored an outstanding victory 
over four German destroyers. In 1929 he 
was appointed rear admiral commanding 
the Royal Australian Navy, subsequently 
serving as C.-in-C. Africa Station. Recalled 
in 1939, he assumed the post of London 
regional commissioner. He was made a 
baron in 1945. See his Keeping the Seas 
(1920) and South with Scott (1921). 
MOUSSORGSKY, Modest Petrovich (1835- 
1881), Russian composer, bom at Karevo 
(Pskov), was educated for the army but 
resigned his commission in 1858 after the 
onset of a nervous disorder and began the 
serious study of music under Balakirev. A 
member of the Glinka-inspired nationalist 
group in St Petersburg, which included 
Dargomizhsky and Rimsky-Korsakov, Mous- 
sorgsky first made a name with his songs, 
among them the well-known setting of 
Goethe’s satirical ‘ Song of the Flea ’ (1879); 
but his great masterpiece is the opera Boris 
Godunov^ first performed at St Petersburg in 
1874; his piano suite Pictures from an 
Exhibition (1 874) has also kept a firm place 
in the concert repertoire. _ Further operas 
and large-scale works remained uncompleted 
as the composer sank into the chronic 
alcoholism which hastened his early death. 
His friend Rimsky-Korsakov undertook the 
task of musical executor, arranged or 
completed many of his unfinished works and 
rearranged some of the finished ones, some- 
times to the detriment of their robust 
individuality. See studies by von Riesemann 
(1935) and Calvacorossi (1946). 

MOYNIHAN, (1) Berkeley George Andrew, 
1st Baron Moynihan of Leeds (1865-1936), 
an outstandingly skilful and bold English 
operating surgeon, was born in Malta. He 
held various posts_ at _ the Leeds General 
Infirmary, specializing in the techniques of 
abdominal, gastric and pancreatic operations. 
The driving impulse of his life was the 
promotion of scientific surgery, and he set 
out his doctrine in his Abdominal Operations 
(1905). He formed the Moynihan Chirurgical 
Club, was active in starting the Association 
of Surgeons of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and was also a leader of the movement to 
found the British Journal of Surgery. He was 
president of the Royal College of Surgeons 
from 1926 to 1932. Knighted in 1912, he 
was created a baronet in 1922, and raised to 
the peerage in 1929. 

(2) Rodrigo (1910- ), English painter 
studied at the Slade School, and joined the 
London Group in 1933. From 1943 to 1944 
he was an official war artist, and was professor 
of Painting at the Royal College of Art 
1948-57. Most of his works are of an ini- 
pressionist nature, with soft tones (e.g. his 
portrait of Queen Elizabeth Tl as Princess 
Elizabeth), but he has now changed to non- 
figurative painting — of equal sensitivity. 
Elected R.A. in 1954, he resigned in 1957. 


MOZART, Wolfgang Amadeus Chrysostom, 
mofsahrt (1756-91), Austrian composer, 
the younger child of Leopold Mozart, 
Kapellmeister to the Archbishop of Salzburg, 
where he was born. He made his first 
professional tour through Europe when he 
was six years old. Other tours followed and 
a period of study in Italy, and in 178! Mozart 
settled in Vienna as Konzertmeister to the 
Archbishop, who had moved thither from 
Salzburg. He was badly treated, however, 
and resided when his employer left the city. 
He married Constanze Weber, cousin of the 
composer, who was a charming wife but a 
wretched manager; and debts and difficulties 
increased. The lively opera Die Entfilhrung 
aus dem S'em// paved the way for the Marriage 
of Figaro (1786), wLich created a furore. The 
extraordinary success of Don Giovanni (1787) 
made it impossible for the court still to 
overlook the composer, and he was appointed 
‘ Kammer-Musicus ’ to Joseph IT, at a salary 
of £80 a year. The emperor ordered a new 
opera, Cosi fan tutte, but owing to his death 
and the indifference to art of Leopold II, the 
composer reaped no pecuniary benefit. His 
carelessness, improvidence, and senseless 
generosity overwhelmed him with endless 
embarrassments. In 1791 Schikaneder, a 
theatre manager, begged of him a new opera 
on an incoherent subject of his own The 
Magic Flute, which, at first coldly received, 
ended by making Schikaneder’s fortune. In 
writing the noble Requiem Mass com- 
missioned for Count Walsegg, he felt he was 
writing his own requiem; and he caught 
typhus and died before it was finished. He 
was buried in the common ground of St 
Mark’s Churchyard. Mozart wrote more 
than 600 compositions; he left no branch 
of the art unenriched by his genius. Gifted 
with an inexhaustible vein of the richest, 
purest melody, he is at once the glory and 
the reproach of the Italian school ; for, while 
he surpasses all Italians on their own chosen 
ground, his strict training in the German 
school placed at his service wonderful 
resources of harmony and instrumentation. 
Of forty-one symphonies three hold! pre- 
eminence — the C major (called the ‘ Jupiter ’), 
G minor and E flat. The quartets are very 
beautiful and exceedingly original. His 
pianoforte sonatas and those for the violin 
and piano are few of them of great impor- 
tance except in the development of musical 
form, but his piano concertos are brilliant. 
The complete works were indexed in 1862-64 
by Ludwig Kochel (q.v.) {3rd ed. 1937) and 
individual compositions are often referred 
to by their ‘ Kpchel number * to avoid 
confusion. See Lives by Otto Jahn (1856-59 ; 
trans. 1882), Nohl (trans. 1877), Meinardus 
(1882), Holmes (2nd ed. 1878), Wyzewa and 
G. de Saint-Foix (5 vols. Paris 1912-46); 
books by Dent (2nd ed. 1947), Hussey (1927), 
W. J. Turner (1938), A. Einstein (1956 ed.), 
the Correspondence edited by Nohl (2nd ed. 
1877), Letters of Mozart and his Family^ ed. 
and trans. Emily Anderson (1938). 
MOZLF.Y, 0) James Bowling (1813-78), 
English theologian, brother of (2), born at 
Gainsborough, became a fellow of Magdalen- 
He took an active part in the Oxford move- 
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ment and was appointed in 1871 regius employ successfully various lyrical anH 
professor of Divinity at Oxford. He wrote elegiac forms in such a way as to suggest th 
on predestination, baptism and miracles, and 17th rather than the 20th century, Muir’^ 
published volumes of sermons. See his critical work includes a controversial sfndv 
Letters (1884), and Liddon’s Pusey (1893- of John Kxiox, Scott and Scotland Essavs on 
1894). Literature and Society and Structure of thl 

(2) Thomas (1806-93), English divine and Novel. See his Autobiography 0954) and 
journalist brother of (1), an enthusiastic J. C. Hall’s introduction to Collected Poemv 
tractarian, wrote much in support of the (1952). ^ 

movement, and later became a leader writer (2) John (1810-82), Scottish Sanskrit 
for The Times. See his Reminiscences of Oriel scholar, brother of (4), was born in Glasgow^ 
College (1882) and Reminiscences Chiefly of and after spending twenty-five years in 
Towns (1885). East India Company’s Civil Service in Benpai 

MUDIE, Charles Edward (1816-90), English settled in Edinburgh, where he founded a 
bookseller, was born at Chelsea, and after chair of Sanskrit. His great work was hit 
some experience as a bookseller, established Original Sanskrit Texts (5 vols. 1858-70* 2nd 
in 1842 his library, which became a well- ed. 1868-73). Another book is Metrical 
known institution. Translations from Sanskrit Writers (1878i 

MUFTI OF JERUSALEM. See Husseini. (3) Thomas (1765-99), Scottish politician 

MUGGLETON, Lodowick (1609-98), English born in Glasgow, advocated parliamentarv 
sectarian, a London Puritan tailor, who, with reform, was transported for sedition to 
his cousin, John Reeve (1608-58) founded Botany Bay, escaped in 1796, but died in 
about 1651 the sect of Muggletonians. See France of a wound received (1796) on a 
Jessopp’s Coming of the Friars (1888). Spanish frigate in a fight with British 

MUIR, (1) Edwin (1887-1959), Scottish poet. See Life by G. Pratt-lnsh (1949). 
was born in Orkney, the son of crofter folk (4) Sir William (1819-1905), Anglo-Indian 
who, when he was fourteen, migrated to administrator and scholar, Ijrother of (2) 
Glasgow, where he suffered the period of joined the Bengal Civil Service, and became 
drab existence described in his The Story and foreign secretary to the Indian government in 
the Fable {\9A0)^m\iSQ6. diS An Autobiography 1865. He held other high offices in India 
in 1954. He moved from job to job, but and from 1885 to 1902 was principal of 
spent much time reading Nietzsche, Shaw, Edinburgh University. His works include a 
Ibsen, Heine and Blatchford, and he interested Life of Mahomet (4 vols. 1858-61), The 
himself in left-wing politics. In course of Caliphate (new cd. 1915), The Cordn (i878) 
time his material circumstances improved; MUIRHEAD, (1) John Henry (1855-1940) 
in 1919 he married Willa Anderson, with Scottish idealist philosopher, born in Glas- 
whom he migrated to Prague, where the gow, editor of the well-known Library of 
couple collaborated in translations of Kafka Philosophy from 1890, and professor of 
and Feuchtwanger, and where he published Mersey College, Birmingham (1897-1921) 
his first volume of verse in 1925. Returning wrote The Platonic Tradition in Anglo-Saxon 
to Scotland on the outbreak of World War II, Philosophy (1931), a Life and study of Caird 
he joined the staff of the British Council in with Sir H. Jones (1921), Bernard Bosanquet 
1942, and in 1945 returned to Prague as first and his Friends (1935) and other works from 
director of the British Institute there, which a nco-platonist standpoint. See auto- 
was closed after the Communist coup of biography, ed. J. W. Harvey (1942). 

1948. He then took over the British Institute (2) (Litcllus) Russell (1896- ), British 

in Rome until 1950, when he was appointed editor and traveller, educated at University 

warden of the adult education college at College School and Christ’s College, Cam- 

Newbattle Abbey, Midlothian. After a bridge, in 1930 became editor of the 

year as Eliot Norton Professor of Poetry at ‘ Blue Guides ’ to Europe, his other editorial 
Harvard (1955-56), he retired to Swaffham work including scientific journals and the 

Prior near Cambridge, where he died. His Penguin guides to England and Wales 

verses appeared in eight slim volumes — (1938-49). The author of numerous travel 

First Poems 0.925\ Chorus of the Newly Dead books and articles, he has broadcast on 
(1926, omitted from Collected Poems'), topographical subjects. 

Variations on a Time Theme (1934), Journeys MUKADDASI (fl. 967-985), Arab geographer, 
and Places (1937), The Narrow Place (1943), born at Jerusalem, travelled much and 
The Voyage (1946), The Labyrinth (1949), described Moslem lands in a work published 
New Poems (1949-51) and finally Collected inA.D. 985. His works were edited by G. S. A 
Poems (\952). Other poems appeared in TZ/e Ranking and R. F. Azoo (Calcutta 1897- 
Listener and other periodicals later. Muir’s 1901). 

poetry springs organically from the arche- MCULCASTER, Richard (c. 1530-1611), Eng- 
typal world, but the landscape of his vision is lish educationist, a native of Cumberland 
th^^ of his native Orkney which quickened and a brilliant Greek and oriental scholar, 
m his mind the belief that our life is lived on was one of the great Elizabethan school- 
planes, the actual and the fabulous, masters, his ideas on education being well in 
Without obvious virtuosity as a poet (his advance of his time. His (1581) was 

early poetry has no distinction of language re-edited by Quick in 1888, with a biography, 
or metre) he is able to depict this double See Life by T. Klahr (1893) tinh Educational 
vision in a singularly vivid manner. His IF>*i7//7g*y ed. J. Oliphant (1903). 
later poetry shows a considerable advance MULHALL, Michael George (1836-1900), 
m virtuosity without ever compromising his Irish writer on statistics, was born in 
native simplicity, so that he was able to Dublin, and went to Buenos Aires, where he 
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founded an English newspaper. His Dic- 
tionary of Statistics was published in 1883 
(4th ed. 1899). 

MULLER, Hermann Joseph (1890- ), 

American biologist, born in New York, has 
held academic appointments in Moscow 
(1933-37), Edinburgh (1938-40) and Indiana 
(from 1945), and is one of the great authori- 
ties on genes. He w^as awarded the Nobel 
prize for physiology in 1946. 

MULLER, (1) Sir Ferdinand (1825-96), 
German- Australian botanist, bom at Ros- 
tock, emigrated to Australia in 1847, and was 
director of Melbourne Botanic Gardens 
1857-73. He introduced the blue gum tree 
into America Europe and Africa. See Life 
by M. Willis (Sydney 1949). 

(2) Franz Joseph, Baron von Reichenstein 
(1740-1825), Austrian chemist and mineral- 
ogist, in 1783 discovered a new metal w'hich 
IGaproth (q.v.) named tellurium. 

(3) Friedrich Max (1823-1900), Anglo- 
German philologist and orientalist, was bom 
at Dessau, where his father, Wilhelm Muller 
(1794-1827), lyric poet w^as ducal librarian. 
He studied at Dessau, Leipzig and BerUn, 
and took up the then novel subject of 
Sanskrit and its kindred sciences of philology 
and religion. In Paris he began (1845) to 
prepare an edition of the Rig-Veda, the 
sacred hymns of the Hindus, coming to 
England in 1846 to examine the MSS. and 
the East India Company commissioned him 
(1847) to edit it at their expense (1849-74). 
For a time Taylorian professor of Modem 
Languages at Oxford, he was in 1866 
appointed professor there of Comparative 
Philology, a study he did more than any one 
else to promote in England. He became a 
naturalized British subject. Among his most 
popular works were Lectures on the Science 
of Language (1861-64), Auld Lang Syne 
(1898), My Indian Friends (1898), and he 
edited the Sacred Books of the East (51 
vols., 1875 onwards). A foreign member of 
the French Institute, he was a knight of the 
Ordre pour le merite, commander of the 
Legion of Honour (1896), LL.D. of various 
universities, and P.C. (1896). His widow 
edited his Life and Letters (1902). 

(4) Fritz (1821-97), German zoologist, 
brother of (6), Darwin’s ‘ prince of observers 
born near Erfurt, went with Blumenau to 
Brazil, studied butterflies, and advanced Dar- 
winism with his Fiir Darwin (1864). See w'ork 
by A. Moller (Jena 1915-31). 

(5) Georg (1805-98), German-English 
preacher and philanthropist, w^as bom at 
Kroppenstedt, studied at Halle, and came 
to London in 1829. Called to a Noncon- 
formist chapel in Teignmouth, he abolished 
collections and depended on voluntary gifts. 
In 1836 he founded an Orphan House at 
Ashleydown, Bristol. See Autobiography 
(1905); The Lord^s Dealings with George 
Muller (1837-56); Lives by A. T. Pierson 
(1899), and K. G. Sabiers (Los Angeles 1943); 
also his Diary (ed. Short, 1954). 

(6) Hermann (1829-83), German botanist, 
brother of (4), bom at Miihlberg, studied 
at Halle and Berlin, and wrote a classical 
book on insect-pollination of flowers (1873). 

(7) Johann. See Regiomontanus. 


(8) Johannes (1S01-5S), German physio- 
logist, the founder of modem physiology, 
born at Coblenz, was professor of Physiologv^ 
and ^ Anatomy at Bonn and from 1833 a*t 
Berlin. His Handbuch der Physiologie des 
Menschen (1833-40; Eng. trans. 1840-49) 
exercised a great influence. He studied the 
nervous system and, later, comparative 
anatomy. See Life by W. Haberling (Leipzig 
1924). 

(9) Johannes von ( 1752 - 1809 ), Swiss 
historian, wms born at Schaffhausen, and 
studied at Gottingen. In 1774-80 he taught 
in Geneva, WTOte his Allgemeine Geschichie 
(3 vois. 1810), and commenced his Geschichte 
der schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft (5 vols. 
1786-1808; new ed. 1826). He held posts at 
Cassei, Mainz and Vienna. At Berlin in 
1804 he was installed as royal historiographer; 
and Napoleon appointed him (1807) secretary 
of state for Westphalia. He died at Cassei. 
See Lives by Heeren (1820), Doring (1835), 
Monnard (French 1839), Thiersch ( 188 !) 
and R. Henking (Stuttgart, 2 vols. 1910-18). 

(10) Julius (1801-78), German theologian, 
brother of (11), was professor of Theology 
at Halle from 1839 and wrote Der christliclie 
Lehre von der Smde (1839; 7th ed. 1889; 
trans. 1868). See Life by Kahier (1878) and 
Study by L. Schiiltze (Bremen 1879). 

(11) Karl Otfried (1797-1840), German 
archaeologist, brother of (10), born at Brieg, 
in Silesia, became professor of Archae- 
ology^ at Gottingen in 1819, and made valu- 
able contributions to the scientific study of 
archaeology and mythology. His great work 
is Geschichte kellenischer Stdmme und Stddte 
(new ed. 1844); and other valuable w^orks are 
System of Mythology (1825, trans. 1844), 
Ancient Art (1830; new ed. 1878; trans. 
1847), and History of the Literature of 
Ancient Greece (1841; new ed. 1884; trans. 
1846). See Memoirs by Lixcke (1841), 
F. Ranke (1870), O. and E. Kern (1908). 

(12) Otto Frederick (1730-84), Danish 
biologist, born in Copenhagen, was the first 
to describe diatoms and bring to notice the 
animal kingdom of Infusoria. He was the 
inventor of the naturalist’s dredge. 

(13) Paul (1899- ), Swiss chemist, who 

in 1939 synthesized D.D.T. and demon- 
strated its insecticidal properties, for wLich 
he gained the Nobel prize for medicine for 
1948. 

(14) William James (1812-45), English 
painter, born at Bristol. His early landscapes 
dealt mainly with Gloucestershire and Waies. 
He later travelled abroad and produced 
many masterly sketches- See Life by N. Neal 
Solly (1875) and study by G. E. Bunt (1948). 

MULOCK, IVIiss. See Craik (2). 
MULREADY, William (1786-1863), Irish 
painter, a native of Ennis, studied at the 
Royal Academy, where he soon found his 
true sphere in such subjects as A Roadside Inn ^ 
BarbeFs Shop, Boys Fishing (1813), &c. He 
was elected A.R.A. in 1815, and R.A. in 
1816. He also worked at portrait-painting 
and book-illustration, and designed the 
‘ Mulready envelope His illustrations to 
the Vicar of Wakefield are well known. See 
Life bv Stephens (1890). 

MULTATULI. See Dekker (1). 
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MUMFORD, Lewis (1895- ), American 

author, editor and critic, a lecturer on social 
problems, was born at Flushing, Long Island. 
He wrote The Story of Utopias (1922), The 
Brown Decades (193 1), Faith for Living (1940), 
The Human Prospect (1955), &c. 

MUNCH, Edvard, moongk (1863-1944), 
Norwegian painter, born at Loten, studied 
at Oslo, travelled in Europe and finally 
settled in Norway in 1908. While in Paris, 
he came under the influence of Gauguin. 
He was obsessed by subjects such as death 
and love, and illustrated them in his charac- 
teristic Expressionist Symbolic style, using 
bright colours and a tortuously curved design, 
e.g. The Scream (1893). His engraved work 
was also important and influenced Die 
Briicke in Germany. See Life by F. B. 
Deknatcl (1950), and study by Mocn (1956). 

MtiNCHHAUSEN, Karl Friedrich Hiero- 
nymus Baron von (1720-97), German soldier, 
born at Bodenwerder, a member of an 
ancient Hanoverian house, proverbial as 
narrator of ridiculously exaggerated exploits, 
served in Russian campaigns against the 
Turks. A collection of marvellous stories 
attributed to him was first published in 
English as Baron Munchausen's Narrative of 
his Marvellous Travels and Campaigns in 
Russia (London 1785; final form, 1792). 
The best of it was written by Rudolf Erich 
Raspe (1737-94), a scholarly and versatile 
author who became professor of Archaeology 
and keeper of the gems and medals at Cassel. 
Found to be stealing and selling the medals, 
he fled to England, held a post in a Cornish 
mine, catalogued Tassie’s collections in 


(1846-1900), Hungarian painter, bom at 
Munkacs, went as apprentice to ViSinf 
studied painting, and in 1872 settled in Parit’ 
His best known pictures include Chrht 
Pilate {nU) and Death of Mazar atu\ 
Study by L. K. Waller (Los Angel^ioi?^^^* 
MUNNINGS, Sir Alfred (1878-lf59), Eng ish 
painter was born m Suffolk, the son4 £ 
Constablc-j-of a miller. A specialist in the 
painting of horses and sporting pictures he 
became president of the Royal Acari^mfr 
(1944-49). His. work is in many pubh^ 
galleries and he is well known for forthrX 
criticism of modern art. See his Antn 

Sir. Hector, of Novar (1726- 
1805), Anglo-Indian general, was victor at 
the decisive battle of Buxar in Bihar, and in 
other hard- won Indian battles. 

(2) Hector Hugh, pseud. Said (1870-19161 
British novelist and short-story writer was 
Burma and came to London about 
1900, becoming a successful journalist He 
is best known for his short stories, humorous 
and macabre, which are highly individual 
lull of eccentric wit and unconventional 
situations. Collections of his stories are 
f^eglnald (1904), The Chronicles of Cbvis 
(1911) and Beasts and Superbeasts (1914) 
His novels The Unbearable Bassington (1912) 
and When William Came (1913) show his gifts 
as a social satirist of his contemporary upper- 
class Edwardian world. Munro was killed 
on the French front during the war. See the 
Biography by his sister in his The Square Egg 
(1 924). 


Edinburgh, as a mining expert swindled Sir 
John Sinclair (suggesting to Scott his Doustcr- 
swivcl), and died of fever skulking in Donegal. 
Munchausen is based partly on 16th-centiiry 
German jokes, partly on hits at Bruce and 
other travellers. See Seccombe’s edition 
(1895) and Life of Raspe by J. Carswell 
(1950). 

MUNDAY, Anthony (1553-1633), English 
poet and playwright, was born in London. 
A stationer and actor, he wrote many poems 
and pamphlets and plays in collaboration. 
He reported on the activities of English 
Catholics in France and Italy and was 
pageant writer for London. See bibliography 
by S. A. Tannenbaum (N.Y. 1942) and Life 
by C. Turner (Berkeley, Calif., 1928). 

MUNGO, St. See Kentigern. 

MUNK, Kaj, born KaJ Petersen, moongk 
(1898-1944), Danish dramatist, priest and 
patriot, born in Maribo, Laaland, studied at 
Copenhagen, and as vicar of a small parish 
in Jutland, wrote essays, poems and notably 
plays, displaying his sincere faith and ardent 
patriotism. His first play was En Idealist 
(1928), and there followed Ordet (1932; 

‘ The Word ’) and Han sidder ved smelt ediglen 
(1938; ‘He sits by the melting-pot *). He 
became one of the spiritual leaders of the 
Danish resistance movement during the 
German occupation, and, taken away from 
home by German officers on the night of 
January 4, 1944, he was found murdered 
in a ditch near Silkeborg the following mor- 
ning. 

MUNKACSY or Lieb, Michael, moon'kah-chi 


(3) Hugh Andrew Johnstone (1819-85) 
Scottish classical scholar, a native of Elgin’ 
professor of Latin at Cambridge (1869- 
1872), his greatest achievement was an 
edition of Lucretius. See memoir by J. D. 
Duff in his translation of Lucretius (1908). 

^). Neil (1864-1930), Scottish novelist 
and journalist, was born at Inveraray and 
wrote The Lost Pibroch (1896), John Splendid 
(1898) and other romances, and edited the 
Glasgow Evening News, Sec his autobio- 
graphy Days (1931). 

(5) Robert (1835-1920), Scottish archae- 
ologist, who, after practising as a doctor, 
retired and founded (1911) at Edinburgh a 
lectureship in anthropology and prehistoric 
archaeology. He wrote Lake-- Dwellings of 
Scotland (1882), Lake- Dwellings of Europe 
(1890), Bosnia (1896), Prehistoric Problems 
(1897), Prehistoric Britain (1914). See his 
A utobiographic Sketch (1921). 

(6) Sir Thomas (1761-1827), Anglo-Indian 
general, born at Glasgow, served from 1780 
as soldier and administrator in Madras and 
was governor from 1819. He promoted the 
education of the natives and championed 
their rights. See Lives by Gleig (1830), 
Bradshaw (1894) and P. R. Krishnaswami 
(Madras 1947). 

MONSTER, Sebastian (1489-1552), German 
theologian and cosmographer, born at 
Ingelheim, became a Franciscan monk, but 
after the Reformation taught Hebrew and 
theology at Heidelberg, and from 1536 
mathematics at Basel. He brought out a 
Hebrew Bible (1534-35), Hebrew and 
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Chaldee grammars, &c., and wrote a famous 
Cosmographia (1544). See Life by V. 
Hautsch (Leipzig 1898). 

jVfUNTHE, Axel, mun'te (1857-1949), Swed- 
ish physician and writer, was born at Osk- 
arshamn. He practised as a physician and 
psychiatrist in France and Italy, was Swedish 
court physician and retired to Capri, where 
he wrote his best-selling autobiography The 
Story of San Michele (1929). See Life by 
G. L. Munthe (1953). 

Mt)NZER, Thomas, mun'tser (c. 1489-1525), 
German preacher and Anabaptist, bom at 
Stolberg, studied theology, and in 1520 began 
to preach at Zwickau. His socialism and 
mystical doctrines soon brought him into 
collision v/ith the authorities. After preach- 
ing widely he was in 1525 elected pastor of 
the Anabaptists of Miihlhausen, where his 
communistic ideas soon roused the whole 
country. But in May 1525 he was defeated 
at Frankenhausen, and executed a few days 
after. See Life and Letters ed. D. H. Brandt 
(Jena 1933). 

MURASAKI, Shikibu (978-c. 1031), Japanese 
authoress, wrote a remarkable novel, Genji 
Monagatari, or The Tale of Genji (trans. A. 
Waley, 1925-33). See A. S. Omori and D. 
Kochi Diaries of Court Ladies of Old Japan 
(Tokyo 1935). 

MUl^T, mu-rah, (1) Joachim (1767-1815), 
French marshal and King of Naples, father 
of (2) and (3), born, an innkeeper’s son, at 
La Bastide-Fortuniere near Cahors, March 
25, at the Revolution entered the army, and 
soon rose to be colonel. He served under 
Bonaparte in Italy and in Egypt, rose to be 
general of division (1799), returned with 
Bonaparte to France, and on 18th Bruraaire 
dispersed the Council of Five Hundred at 
St Cloud. Bonaparte gave him his sister, 
Caroline, in marriage. In command of the 
cavalry at Marengo he covered himself with 
glory, and in 1801 was nominated governor of 
the Cisalpine Republic. He contributed not 
a little to the victories of Austerlitz (1805), 
Jena andl Eylau. In 1806 the grand-duchy of 
Berg was bestowed upon him, and in ^ 1808 
he was proclaimed king of the Two Sicilies 
as Joachim I Napoleon. He took possession 
of Naples, though the Bourbons, supported 
by Britain, retained Sicily, and won the 
hearts of his subjects. In the Russian expedi- 
tion he commanded the cavalry, and indeed 
the army after Napoleon left it. He crushed 
the Austrians at Dresden (1813), fought at 
Leipzig, and concluded a treaty with Austria 
and a truce with the British admiral; but, on 
Napoleon’s escape from Elba, he commenced 
war against Austria, and was twice defeated. 
With a few horsemen he fled to Naples, and 
thence to France. After Napoleon’s final 
overthrow, he proceeded with a few followers 
to the coast of Calabria, and proclaimed 
himself king; but was taken, court-martialled 
and shot October 13, 1815. See books by 
Gallois (1828), Coletta (1821), Helfert (1878), 
Hilliard-Atteridge (1911), M. Dupont (Paris 
1934) and J. Lucas-Dubreton (1944). 

(2) Napoleon AchiUe (1801-47), French- 
American author, son of (1), settled in 
Florida, married a niece of Washington, and 
published a work on American government 


(1833). See Life by A. H. Hanna (Norman, 
Okla., 1946). 

(3) Napoleon Lncien Charles (1803-78), 
French senator, son of (1), suffered re- 
verses in fortune, but, returning to France 
after 1 848, attached himself to Louis Napo- 
leon, who in 1849 sent him as ambassador to 
Turin, and in 1852 made him a senator. 

MURATORI, Lodovico’ Antonio, moo-ra-td' ree 
(1672-1750), Italian historian, bora near 
Modena, in 1695 was appointed Ambro- 
sian librarian at Milan, and ducal librarian 
and archivist at Modena in 1700. He pub- 
lished Rerum Italicarum Scriptores (29 vols. 
fol. 1723-51), Annali dJtalia (12 vols. 1744- 
1749), and Antiguitates Italica (6 vols. 
1738-42, containing the ‘ Muratorian Frag- 
ment’, a canon of the New Testament 
books, apparently written by a contemporary 
of Irenaeus). In later years be was attacked 
by the Jesuits for teaching heresies, but found 
a protector in Pope Benedict XIV. See Life 
by his nephew (1756), by G. Bertoni (Rome 
1926) and G. Cavazzutti (Turin 1939). 

MURCHISON, Sir Roderick Impey (1792- 
1871), Scottish geologist, bom at Tarradale, 
Ross-shire, served in Spain and Portugal, and, 
quitting the army in 1816, devoted himself to 
geology. His establishment of the Silurian 
system won him the Copley Medal and 
European fame, increased by his exposition 
of the Devonian, Permian and Laurentian 
systems. He explored parts of Germany, 
Poland and the Carpathians ; and in 1 840-45, 
with others, carried out a geological survey 
of the Russian empire. Struck with the 
resemblance between the Ural Mountains and 
Australian chains, Murchison in 18*^ 
foreshadowed the discovery of gold in 
Australia. He was president of the British 
Association in 1846, and for many years of 
the Royal Geographical Society. In 1855 he 
was made director-general of the Geological 
Survey and director of the Royal School of 
Mines. His principal works were The Silurian 
System (1839) and The Geology of Russia in 
Europe and the Urals (1845; 2nd ed. 1853). 
See Life by Sir Arch. Geikie (1875). 

MURDOCH, Iris, mcer'dok (1919- ), Irish 
novelist and philosopher, bom in Dublin, 
was educated at Badminton School, 
Bristol, and Somerville College, Oxford, 
was an assistant-principal at the Treasury 
(1938-42) and served with U.N.R.R.A. 
(1944-46). In 1948 she was appointed 
fellow and tutor at St Anne’s College, 
Oxford. A professional philosopher in Ae 
Moore-Wittgenstein tradition, which has 
no point of contact with French existen- 
tialism, she yet wrote an excellent study of 
Sartre (1953) and as a hobby took to novel- 
writing. Under the Net (1954), The Flight 
from Enchanter (1955), The Sandcastle (1957) 
combine philosophical speculations with 
fanciful, ironical and even shocking situations 
in which rootless intellectuals, amorous 
outsiders of post-wmr disillusionment are 
depicted objectively, but with compassion. 
The Bell (1958), describing tlie tangle of 
human relationships within a small Anglican 
lay community, established her as an out- 
standing novelist, who without disturbing the 
genuine logical achievements of anti-meta- 
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physical philosophizing, yet learnt to appreci- 
ate the value of a metaphysical basis for 
self-discovered personal morality. See her 
essay ‘ Metaphysics and Ethics ’ in Nature of 
Metaphysics, ed. D. F. Pears (1957). 
MURDOCK, William (1754-1839), Scottish 
engineer and inventor of coal-gas, was born 
near Auchinleck. He worked with his 
father, a millwright, and then with Boulton & 
Watt of Birmingham, by whom he was sent 
to Cornwall to erect mining engines. At 
Redruth he constructed in 1784 the model of 
a high-pressure engine to run on wheels. 
He introduced labour-saving machinery, a 
new method of wheel rotation, an oscillating 
engine (1785), a steam-gun, &c.; and he also 
improved Watt’s engine. His distillation 
of coal-gas began at Redruth in 1792; 
successful experiments were made at Neath 
Abbey in 1796; but it was not till 1803 that 
the premises at Soho were lighted with gas. 
See Life by A. Murdoch (1892). 

MURE, Sir William (1594-1657), Scottish 
poet, of Rowallan in Ayrshire, was wounded 
at Marston Moor, and wrote The True Cruci- 
fixe for True Catholikes (1629), a fine version 
of the Psalms (1639), &c. Works ed. by 
W. Tough (2 vols. 1898). 

MURET, Marc Antoine, mii-ray (1526-85), 
French humanist, born at Muret near 
Limoges, lectured on civil law in France, but 
later settled in Italy, edited Latin authors 
and wrote orations, poems, &c. See mono- 
graph by Dejob (Paris 1881). 

MURFREE, Mary. See Craddock, 
MURGER, Henri, miir-zhay (1822-61), 
French writer, born in Paris, began life as a 
notary’s clerk, and, giving himself to litera- 
ture, led the life of privation and adventure 
described in his first and best novel, Scenes 
de la vie de Boheme (1845), the basis of 
Puccini’s opera. During his later years his 
popularity was secure; every journal was 
open to him, but he wrote slowly and fitfully 
in the intervals of dissipation, and died in a 
Paris hospital. Le Manchon de Francine is 
one of the saddest short stories ever penned. 
Other prose works are La Vie de jeunesse, 
Les Buveurs d'eau, Le Pays Latin, 8lc. His 
poems, Les Nuits dTiiver, are graceful and 
often deeply pathetic; several were translated 
by Andrew Lang in his Lays of Old France. 
See Lives by Montorgueil (1929), A. Moss 
and E. Marvel (1948). 

MURILLO, Bartolome Esteban, moo-ree'lyo 
(1618-82), Spanish painter, was born, of 
humble parentage, at Seville, where he 
learned to paint, and produced stiff and 
rough religious pictures for the fairs of 
Seville and for exportation to South America. 
At Madrid (1641), by favour of his townsman 
Veldzquez, he was enabled to study the 
chefs Poeuvre of Italian and Flemish art in 
the royal collections. In 1645 he returned 
to Seville and painted eleven remarkable 
pictures for the convent of San Francisco, 
became famous, and was soon the head of 
the school there. In 1648 he married a lady 
of fortune, and maintained a handsome 
establishment. He now passed from his first 
or ‘ cold ’ style — dark with decided outlines — 
to his second or ‘ warm ’ style, in which the 
drawing is softer and the colour improved 
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1656 he produced the first examnle^^r v 
a third or vanorous ’ 


• i.- manner, the outlinpp 

vanishing in a misty blending of uX 4 
shade. The Academy of S,vfl was 
by him in 1660. A&r 
most brilliant period; eight of the ^ 
pictures painted in 1 661-74 for the 
of St Jorge art^ ™hoiiS£ 

He executed 


of St Jorge are accounted his masterpiec® 
He executed some twenty pieces for 5 
Capuchin Convent after 1675. He frenUJ' 
chose the Immaculate Conception orA^fm!'' 
hon of the Virgin as a subject and trS 

them much alike; the Conception in S 
Louvre was bought (1852) at the sate of 
Marshal Soult’s pictures for £24 000 fi 
1681 he fell froni a scaffold whin painti 
an a tarpig» at Cadiz, and died at Serf 
April 3. His pictures naturally fall into tS 
g-eat groups— scenes from low life « 
Gypsies and beggar children (mostly executed 
early in his life), and religious works si 
books by E. E. Minor (18^82), C B CuS 

{pfris’lWO)*?’ P.Lafoid 

MURPHY, (i) Arthur (1727-1805), Irish actor 
and playwright, bom at Clomquin, Roscom- 
mon, was educated at St Oincr. In 1752-74 
he published the weekly Grafs Inn Journal 
and so got to know Dr Johnson, By eoini 
on the stage he paid his debts, and entered 
Lincoln s Inn m 1757. In 1758 he produced 
The Upholsterer, a successful farce; in 1762 
he was called to the bar, but continued to 
write for the stage. His translation of Tacitus 
(1793) IS (^cellent; not so his Essay on 
Johnson and Life of Garrick. See Lives bv 
Jesse^Foot (1811) and H. H. Dunbar (N.Y. 

(2) William Parry (1892- ). American 

physician, _ taught for some years at Harvard 
and then m 1923 took up private practice in 
Boston. He made a special study of anaemia 
and with Minot (q.v.) first suggested the liver 
diet. They shared the Nobel prize for 
medicine (1934). 

MURRAY, (1) Alexander (1775-1813), Scot- 
tish philologist, born, a shepherd’s son, in 
Mmnigaff parish, Kirkcudbright, acquired 
while a shepherd, a mastery of the classics^ 
the chief European tongues and Hebrew’ 
and after 1794 studied at Edinburgh. In 
1806 he became minister of Urr, in 1812 pro- 
fessor of Oriental Languages at Edinburgh. 
He left a History of the European Languages 
(with Life by Sir H. W. MioncriclF, 1823). 

(2) Charles (1754-1821), Scottish actor and 
dramatist, son of (9), father of (13h trained 
as a surgeon, later took to the stage, where 
he was commended for the parts of old men. 
He is credited with one or two poor plays 

(3) Charles (1864-1941), Scottish poet, 
born m Aberdeenshire, trained as an engineer 
and had a successful career in South Africa, 
where in 1917 he was director of defence. 
His poems were written in the Aberdeenshire 
dialect and admirably portrayed country life 
and character at the turn of the century. His 
first collection Hamewith (1900) was his best 
and most characteristic. It was followed by 
A Sough d* War (1917) and In Country Places 
(1920). See a memoir by C. Christie (Pretoria 
1943). 

(4) Sir David (1849 -1933), Scottish painter, 
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was bom at Glasgow and educated for 
commerce, but instead became a painter 
noted for landscapes of Scotland, the Italian 
lakes, &c. He was elected R.A. in 1905 and 
knighted in 1918. 

(5) Lord George {c. 1700-60), Scottish 
Jacobite general, son of the Duke of AthoU, 
took part in the Jacobite risings of 1715 and 
1719 and was later pardoned. In 1745 he 
joined the Young Pretender, and was one of 
his generals. After Culloden he escaped 
abroad and died in Holland. See books by 
W- Duke (1927) and K. Tommason (1958). 

(6) George Gilbert Aime (1866-1957), 
classical scholar, author and lifelong Liberal, 
was bom in Sydney, N.S.W. Arriving in 
England aged eleven, he went to the Merchant 
Taylors’ School and Oxford. He w’as 
appointed professor of Greek at Glasgow 
University (1889) and regius professor of 
Greek at Oxford (1908). His work as a 
classical historian and translator of Greek 
dramatists brought him acclamation as ‘ the 
foremost Greek scholar of our time His 
celebrated verse translations of Greek plays, 
including The Trojan Women, Bacchae, Medea 
and Elecrra, w'ere performed at London’s 
Court Theatre from 1902. Many works on 
classics include History of Ancient Greek 
Literature (1897), The Rise of the Greek Epic 
(1907), Five Stages of Greek Religion (1913). 
He stood for parliament, unsuccessfully, six 
times. President of the League of Nations 
Union (1923-38), and first president of the 
United Nations Association General Council, 
he was awarded the O.M. in 1941. See his 
Unfinished Autobiography (1960), and Life by 
J. A. K. Thomson (1958). 

(7) Sir James Au^stus Henry (1837-1915), 
Scottish philologist and lexicographer, bom 
at Denholm, was for many years master at 
MiU Hill school. His Dialects of the Southern 
Counties of Scotland (1873) established his 
reputation. The great work of his life, the 
editing of the Philological Society’s New 
English Dictionary, was begun at Mill Hill 
(1879), and (barring supplements) completed 
(1928) at Oxford. Murray himself edited 
about half the work, but he created the 
organization and the inspiration for complet- 
ing it. See Memoir by H. Bradley Proc, Brit. 
Acad, (viii, 1917-18). 

(8) Sir John (1841-1914), British marine 
zoologist, was bom at Cobourg, Ontario, 
studied in Canada and at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, and after a voyage on a whaler, was 
appointed one of the naturalists to the 
Challenger Expedition (1872-76), and succes- 
sively assistant-editor and editor-in-chief 
(1882) of the Reports. He wrote a Narrative 
of the expedition and a report on deep-sea 
deposits, and published innumerable papers 
on oceanography and biology, fresh-water 
lakes, &c. 

(9) Sir John (1715-77), Scottish Jacobite, 
father of (2), of Broughton, Peeblesshire, was 
Prince Charles Edward’s secretary during the 
’45, but, captured after Culloden, saved his 
life by betraying his fellow^-Jacobites. He 
succeeded as baronet in 1770. See his 
Memorials, edited by Fitzroy Bell (Scot. Hist 
Soc. 1898). 

(10) John (1745-93), British publisher. 


^lUSAEUS 

originally M" Murray, was born in Edinburgh, 
became an officer in the Royal Marines in 
1762, but in 1768 bought Sandby’s book- 
selling business in London, and published the 
English Review, Disraeli’s Curiosities of 
Literature, &c. His son, John (1778-1 843 j, 
who carried the business from Fleet Street to 
Albemarle Street, projected the Quarterly 
Review (1802-09). First and last he paid 
Byron nearly £20,000 for his works, and his 
dealings with Crabbe, Moore, Campbell and 
Irving w’ere princely. His " Family Library ’ 
w'as begun in 1829, and he issued the travels 
of Mungo Park, Beizoni, Parry, Franklin, &c. 
His son, John Murray the third (lS08-92j, 
issued^ the works of Livingstone, Borrow’, 
Darwin, Smiles, Smith’s dictionaries, and 
Handbooks for Travellers (begun 1836). See 
Memoir (1919) by his son and successor. 
Sir John Murray (1851-1928; K.C.V.O. 
1926), who absorbed Smith, Elder & Co., 
1917, edited Gibbon’s Autobiography and 
Byron’s letters and began publication of the 
Letters of Queen Victoria. Sir John (1884- 
), his son, completed the publication of 
Queen Victoria’s letters. See a history’ of the 
firm (1930), book by G. Paston (1932), and 
Smiles, A Publisher and his Friends (1891). 

(11) John (1741-1815), Anglo-American 
divine, born in England, w’ent to America 
and preached the doctrine of universal 
salvation and became known as the ‘ Father 
of American Universalism ’. See auto- 
biography (1816). 

(12) Lindley (1745-1826), Anglo-American 
grammarian, born at Swatara, Pa., practised 
law, made a fortune during the revolution 
and then, for health reasons, retired to 
England and bought an estate near York. 
His English Grammar, long a standard (1795), 
was follow’ed by English Exercises, the 
English Reader, and religious works. See his 
Memoirs (1826), and Life by W. H. Egle 
(N.Y. 1885). 

(13) Wmiam Henry (1790-1852), Scottish 
actor-manager, son of (2), bom at Bath, w'ent 
to Edinburgh (1809), where he remained for 
over forty years as actor and manager. He 
was particularly associated with dramatiza- 
tions of the Waverley novels. 

MURRY, John Middleton (1889-1957), British 
wTiter and critic, born in Peckham, wrote 
some poetry’ and many volumes of essays and 
criticism which had a strong influence on the 
young intellectuals of the ’twenties. He was 
the husband of Katherine Mansfield and 
introduced her work in The Adelphi, of which 
he was editor from 1923 to 1948. He also 
produced posthumous selections from her 
letters and diaries, and a biography in 1932. 
He became a pacifist and was editor of Peace 
News from 1940 to 1946. Towards the end 
of his life he became interested in agriculture, 
and started a community farm in Norfolk. 
See Life by F. A. Lea (1959). 

MUSAEUS, moo-zee' us, (1) Greek poet, re- 
puted author of oracles, hymns, &c., of which 
we possess but a few doubtful fragments. 

(2) (5th-6th cent, a.d.), Greek poet, wrote a 
beautiful little Greek poem Hero andLeander, 
which has been translated into many lan- 
guages. See trans. by E. H. Blakeney (1935), 
F. L. Lucas (1949). 
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3MUSA IBN NOSAIR (640-717), Arab general, originality, intensity, wit and variety. In 
conquered northern Africa in 699-709 and Musset had met George Sand (q.v.) and 
Spain in 712, fell under the displeasure of the there began the stormy love-affaiV which 
Khalif of Damascus, and died in poverty in coloured much of his work after that date 
the Hejaz. The pair set out to spend the winter together 

MUSAUS, Johann Karl August, moo~zay'oos at Venice, but Musset became ill GeorJ 
(1735-87), German writer, born at Jena, became capricious, and in April the poet 
studied theology there, and in 1770 became returned alone, broken in health and s^k 
professor at tlie Weimar gymnasium. His in depression. His Nuits, from Nuit de mai 
first book (1760) was a parody of Richard- (1835) through Nuit de decembre (1835) and 
son’s Sir Charles Grandison\ in 1798 he Nuit d'aout (1836) to Nuit d‘'octobre (1837) 
satirized Lavater in Physiognomische Reisen. trace the emotional upheaval of his love for 
But his fame rests on his German popular George Sand from despair to final resigna- 
tales, which professed, falsely, to be a tion. His autobiographical poem 
collection taken down from the lips of old d^im enfant du sil^c/e (1835) is a study of the 
people. Their chief note is artificial naivetd, prevalent attitude of mind — tlie mal du sidek 
but they are a blending of satirical humour, — resulting from the aftermath of revolution 
quaint fancy and graceful writing. See Lives and the unrest of the early years of the 
by M. Muller (1867) and study by A. Ohlmer century; much of his work is tinged with this 
(Munich 1912). outlook, and his heroes, who are often amoral 

MUSORGSKI. Sec Moxjssorgsky. and charming at the same time, portray the 

MUSPRATT, James (1793-1886), British consequent blend of hedonism and pessimism 
chemist, took part in the Peninsular War and as seen in Namouna, Roita and elsewhere, 
then returned to his trade of druggist. He Uespoir en Dieii, an expression of the soul’s 
began manufacturing acids, &c., and greatly longing for certainly, is perhaps not altogether 
improved the methods of so doing. With convincing. In 1838 Musset was appointed 
Josias Gamble he was the founder of the Home Office librarian; in 3 852 he was 

chemical industry in St Helens, elected to the Academy. He died of heart 

MUSSCHENBROEK, Pieter van, mce'sen- failure, probably exacerbated by high hvin*^ 
brook (1692-1761), Dutch physicist, born at at the age of forty-seven. See Lives by 
Leyden where he studied and later became Oliphant (1890), Scchd (1907), Donnay (1915), 
professor of Physics, invented the pyrometer Villicrs (Paris 1939), van Tieghem (1945); 
and in 1746 discovered the principle of the for both sides of the love affair with George 

Leyden Jar. Sand see her Elle et lui^ and his brother 

MUSSET, Alfred de, mu-say (1810-57), Lid et elle, 

French poet and dramatist, was born in MUSSOLINI, Benito (1883-1945), Italian 
Paris, December 11. After tentative study dictator, born a blacksmith’s son, at Predap- 
first at the law, then at medicine, he found pio, near Forll, Romagna, edited the Socialist 
he had a talent for writing and at eighteen Avanti, but after serving in the First World 
published a translation of De Quincey’s War, founded the Popolo dLtalia, and organ- 
Opium Eater, His first collection of poems, ized the Fascisti as militant nationalists to 
Contes d’Espagne et d'ltalie (1830), largely defeat socialism. In October 1922 his blaclc- 
Byronic in outlook, won the approval of shirts marched on Rome; and ‘II Duce’, 
Victor Hugo (q.v.) who accepted him into his established as dictator by melodramatic 
the inner shrine of militant Romanti- means ranging from murder to castor oil, 
cism. But de Musset had no desire to ruled forcefully and intolerantly, not without 
commit himself to any particular cult; efficiency. Greece was bullied, the League of 
indeed he had already begun to poke gentle Nations flouted. The Vatican State was set 
fun at the Movement, and had indicated up by the Lalcran Treaty (1929). The Axis 
that he wished to * se dehugotiser His first with Germany was formed. Franco was 
excursion into drama. La Nuit vdnitienne^ aided in Spain. With the annexation of 
failed at the Oddon in 1830, and thence- Abyssinia (1936) and Albania (1939) to the 
forward he conceived an ‘ armchair theatre ’ Italian crown Mussolini’s dream of a new 
with plays intended for reading only. The Roman empire seemed to be coming true, 
first of these, La Coupe et les Uvres and A At the most favourable moment (1940) he 
quoi revent les jeunes filles^ together with the entered the^’second World War, and met with 
narrative poem Namouna^ were published disaster everywhere. In 1943 his followers 
as Spectacle dans un fauteuil in 1832, and fell away and he resigned (July 25), was 
next year the tragi-comedies Andrd del Sarto arrested, was rescued by German para- 
and Les Caprices de Marianne appeared in chutists, and sought to regain what he had 
thQ Revue des deux mondes. Also among his lost. On April 28, 1945, he and other 
ComMies et proverbes^ as these pieces were Fascists were caught by Italians at Dongo 
called, are Lorenzaccio (1834), On ne hadine on the Lake of Como, and, after some form 
pas avec V amour {\^?>6) 2 ind II ne faut jitrer de of trial, shot, and their bodies exposed to 
rien (1836). Un Caprice, published in 1837, insult in Como and in Milan, the old head- 
and several of his other ‘ armchair ’ plays quarters of Fascism. See his autobiography 
were staged successfully more than ten years (trans. 1928) and works by M. H. H. 
later, and thus reassured he wrote On ne Macartney (1944), P. Saporiti (1947), 
saurait penser de tout (1849), Carmosine R. Dabrowski (1956); and Rachele Musso- 
(1850) and Mettine (1851) for actual perform- lini. My Life with Mussolini (1959). 
ance. Musset’s dramatic work, much of MUSSORGSKY. See Moussorgsky. 
which is devoted to dissecting the anatomy MUSTAFA KEMAL ATATURK (e. 1880- 
of love between the sexes, is unique for 1938), Turkish general and statesman, bora 
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in Salonika, led the Turkish nationalist 
movement from 1909 and was a general in 
the first World War. Elected president 
(1923-38), he w^as responsible for many 
reforms and for the modernization of Turkey. 
See Lives by H. C. Armstrong (1932), R. 
Brock (N.Y. 1954). 

MYERS, (1) Ernest James (1844-1921), 
English poet and translator, brother of (2), 
published several volumes of verse, translated 
Pindar, and collaborated in a translation of 
the Iliad. 

(2) Frederic William Henry (1843-1901), 
English poet and essayist, the son of the Rev. 
Frederic Myers of Keswick (author of four 
series of Catholic Thoughts), was from 1872 
a school inspector. He wrote poems (collec- 
ted 1921), essays, Wordsworth (1881), and 
Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily 
Death (1903). He was one of the founders 
of the Society for Psychical Research. See 
memoir by Sir Oliver Lodge and others 
(1901), A. C. Benson’s The Leaves of the Tree 
(1911) and book by G. D. Cummings (1948). 

MYLNE, (1) Robert (1734-1811), Scottish 
architect, born in Edinburgh, designed 
Blackfriars’ Bridge (erected in 1769 and 
pulled down in 1868) and planned the 
Gloucester and Berkeley Ship Canal and 


nAgeli 

the Eau Brink Cut for fen drainage at King’s 
Lynn. His buildings, for example St Cecilia’s 
Hall, Edinburgh (1763-65), show an elegance 
typical of the best late ISth-centuiy' work. 
Myine was elected jr.R.S. in 1767. See the 
monograph by Sir A. E. Richardson (1955). 

(2) or YHLN, Whiter (d. 155S), last 

Scottish Protestant martyr, while on a visit to 
Germany became imbued with the doctrines 
of the Reformation, and later as priest of 
Luoan in Angus was denounced for heresy. 
Condemned by Cardinal Beaton to be burnt 
wherever he might be found, he fled the 
country, but after the cardinal’s death he 
mistakenly thought it safe to return. Taken 
prisoner at D>'sart, he was tried at St Andrews 
and although by this time over eighty years 
old w^as condemned to the stake. 

MYRON (fi. 450 B.C.), Greek sculptor. A 
contemporary’ of Phidias, he worked in 
bronze and is known for the celebrated 
Discobolos. See study by P. E. Arias 
(Florence 1940). 

MYTENS, Daniel, mV tens (c. 1590-1642,% 
Flemish portrait-painter, bom at The 
Hague, he worked for James 1 and Charles I, 
who made him * King’s painter He 
painted portraits of many notable persons of 
the time. See work by C. H. Collins (1912). 


N 

NABOKOV, Vladimir, nab'- (1899- ), 

Russian-born American author, was born 
and educated in St Petersburg, studied at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and in 1940 
settled in the United States, where he became 
a research fellow in entomology' at Harvard, 
and in 1948 professor of Russian Literature 
at Cornell. A considerable Russian author, 
he established himself also as a novelist in 
English with The Real Life of Sebastian Knight 
(1941), Bend Sinister (1947), Pnin (1957) and 
a collection of his best short stories, Nabokovas 
Dozen (1959). But he is best known by his 
controversial novel Lolita (1955; in Britain 
1959), which concerns the attachment of a 
middle-aged intellectual for a tw’elve-year-old 
girl. Nabokov coined the word * nymphet ’ 
for a fledgling charmer of this type. See his 
autobiographical Conclusive Evidence (1950). 
NACHTIGAL, Gustav, naKBfti-gahl (1834- 
1885), German traveller, was bom at Eich- 
stedt, studied medicine, served as army 
surgeon, and in 1863 went to North Africa. 
He travelled across the Sahara from Tripoli 
to Cairo (1869-74) and in 1884 he went to 
annex Togoland, Cameroons and Angra 
Pequena for Germany, and died on the return 
journey off Cape Palmas. See his Sahara and 
Sudan (1879-89), and works by D. Berlin 
(Berlin 1887), J. Weise (1914), H. Heuer 
(1927). 

NADIR SHAH, the Conqueror (1688-1747), 
king of Persia, was bom in Khorasan of 
a Turkish tribe, expelled the Afghan rulers 
of Persia and restored Tamasp to the throne. 


He defeated the Turks in 1731, imprisoned 
Tamasp, and elevated his infant son, Abbas 
III, to the throne in 1732. The death of this 
puppet in 1736 opened the way for Nadir 
himself, who resumed the war with the Turks, 
and ultimately was victorious. He also 
conquered Af^anistan and drove back the 
Uzbegs. Difficulties arose with the Great 
Mogul, and Nadir ravaged the north-west of 
India and took Delhi, with rich booty, 
including the Koh-i-nur. He next reduced 
Bokhara and Khiva; but becoming suspi- 
cious, avaricious and tyrannical, he ^was 
assassinated June 20. See Maynard’s Nadir 
Shah (1885), and Lives by L. Lockhart (1938) 
and J. D. Fraser (Calcutta 1954). 

NAE\TOS, Gnaeus (c. 264-194 b.c.), Roman 
poet and dramatist, was bom, probably 
in Campania, about 264 b.c., and served in 
the first Punic war. A plebeian, he for thirty 
years satirized and lampooned the Roman 
nobles in his plays, and was compelled to 
withdraw from Rome, ultimately retiring to 
Utica in Africa, where he died in 194 b.c. 
Fragments of an epic, De Bello Funico, are 
extant. See Warmington (ed. and trans.) 
Remains of Old Latin (ii, 1936), and W. Beare, 
The Roman Stage (1950). 

NAGELI, Karl Wilhelm von, na/gehee (1817- 
1891), Swiss botanist and physicist, professor 
at Munich (1858), was one of the early writers 
on evolution. He investigated the growth 
of cells and originated the micellar theory 
relating to the structure of starch-grains, 
cell-wails, (fee. He died at Munich. 
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NAGY, Imre, nod'y" (1895-1958), Hungarian origin, was educated at Balliol CoUp 
politician, born at Kaposvar, Hungary, was and had a long and distinguished 
captured in the Austrian Army in the first crowned with the professorship of 
World War, and sent to Siberia. At the History at the University of Manch(^f+? 
Revolution he escaped, joined the Bolshevik from 1931 to 1952. His influence creatpH a 
forces and became a Soviet citizen in 1918. Namier School of history, in which 
Back in Hungary in 1919 he had a minor post emphasis was on microscopic analysis Tf 
in the Bela Kun revolutionary government, events and institutions, particularly Pariia 
but later fled to Russia, where he remained ment, so as to reveal the entire motivation 
throughout the second World War. Return- of the individuals involved in them Hp 
ing with the Red Army, he became minister compelled a ‘ re-thinking ’ of history through 
of agriculture in the provisional government, his Structure of Politics at the Accession 
enforcing Communist land reforms. In 1947 George III (1929) and England in the A?e of 
he became speaker of the Hungarian Parlia- the American Revolution, Vol. I (1930) ^ 
ment, and in 1953 prime minister, introducing followers have been thought by some critks 
a ‘new course’ of milder political and perhaps unjustly, to be making more ado 
economic control. In February 1955 the about the trees than the wood, but there was 
Rakosi regime removed him from office as a no detracting from Namier’s achievement 
‘right deviationist He returned to the For a critical appraisal of the Namier school' 

premiership in 1956 on Rakosi’s downfall, sec H. Butterfield, George III and the Histo- 
When the revolution broke out in October rians (1957) for an appreciation. Essays ed* 
1956 he promised free elections and a Paris and Taylor (1956). ’ ‘ 

Russian military withdrawal. When, in NANAK, na'- (1469-1538), founder of 
November, Soviet forces began to put down Sikhism, was born near Lahore. A Hindu 
the revolution he appealed to the world for by birth and belief, he fell under Moslem 
help, but was displaced by the Soviet puppet influence and denounced many Hindu 

Janos Kadar and was later executed. practices as idolatrous. His doctrine, set out 

NAHUM (7tli cent, b.c.), one of the twelve later in the Adi-Granth, sought a fusion of 
minor Hebrew prophets, who seems to have Brahmanism and Islam on the grounds that 
been an Israelite or Judaean who had been both were monotheistic, though Nanak’s 
a captive in Nineveh, and wrote his prophecy own ideas leaned rather towards pantheism, 
between 663 and 612 b.c. NANA SAHIB, nom de guerre of Brahmin 

NAIDU, Sarojiai, nde Chattopadhyay, nali'i-doo Dundhu Panth (c. 1820-c. 1859), Indian rebel 
(1879-1949), Indian poet and feminist, born adopted son of the ex-peshwa of the Mahrat- 
at Hyderabad, was educated at Madras, tas, became known as the leader of the 
London and Cambridge. Her verse (1905- Indian Mutiny in 1857. He was disappointed 
1917) showed her mastery of the lyric form that the peshwa’s pension was not continued 
in English and was translated into many to himself, on the outbreak of the Mutiny 
Indian languages. She then turned to was proclaimed peshwa, and perpetrated the 
national and feminist affairs. Associated massacres at Cawnporc. After the collapse 

with Gandhi, she was the first Indian woman of the rebellion he escaped into Nepal. He 

to be chairman of the National Congress died probably after 1859. 

(1925), and with Gandhi took part in the NANSEN, Fridtjof (1861-1930), Norwegian 
Round Tabic Conference (1931). She was explorer, was born near Oslo, and studied at 
imprisoned for her part in the civil dis- the university there, as well as later at Naples, 
obedience movement and later took part in In 1882 he made a voyage into the Arctic 
the negotiations leading to independence, regions in the scaler Viking, and on his return 
In 1947 she became governor of the United was made keeper of the natural history 
Provinces. As leader of the women’s move- department of the museum at Bergen. In 
ment in India she did much to remove the the summer of 1888 he made an adventurous 
barrier of purdah. See Life by R. R. Bhat- journey across Greenland from east to west, 
nagar (Allahabad 1946). He described it in The First Crossing of 

NAIRNE, Carolina OUphant, Baroness (1766- Greenland (trans. 1890). But his great 
1845), Scottish song-writer, was born at the achievement was the partial accomplishment 
‘ auld hoose’ of Gask in Perthshire, third of his scheme for reaching the North Pole by 
daughter of its Jacobite laird. In 1806 she letting his ship get frozen into the ice north of 
married her second cousin, Major Nairne Siberia and drift with a current setting towards 
(1757-1830), who became sixth Lord Nairne. Greenland. He started in the Pram, built for 
She lived at Edinburgh and, after her the purpose, in August 1893, reached the 
husband’s death, in Ireland, then on the New Siberian islands in September, made 
Continent. Her eighty-seven songs appeared fast to an ice-floe, and drifted north to 84° 4' 
first in The Scottish Minstrel (1821-24), and on March 3, 1895. There, accompanied by 
posthumously as Lays from Strathearn. Johansen, ho left the Pram and pushed across 
Some of them are mere bowdlcrizations of the ice, reaching the highest latitude till then 
‘indelicate’ favourites; but four at least attained, 86° 14' N., on April 7. The two 
are immortal — the ‘ Land o’ the Leal ’ wintered in Franz Josef Land. Farthest 
(c. 1798), ‘ Caller Herrin’,’ * The Laird o’ North (2 vols. 1897) recounts his adventures. 
Cockpen’, and ‘The Auld Hoose’. Sec Professor of Zoology (1897) and of Oceano- 
Lives by Rogers (1869), G. Henderson (1900); graphy (1908) at Oslo, Nansen furthered the 
and Kington Oliphant’s Jacobite Lairds of separation of Norway and Sweden, and was 
Gask (1870). Norwegian ambassador in London (1906-08). 

NAMIER, Sir Lewis Bernstein, nay'mee-er He published In Northern Mists (1911), 
(1888-1960), British historian, of Russian Through Siberia See, In 1922 he got a 
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Nobel Peace prize for Russian relief work, 
and he did much for the League of Nations. 
See books by Sorenson (trans. 1933), 
Ristelhueber (.\fontreal 1944), Reynolds 
(1956) and Hoyer (1958). 

NAOROJI»_ Dadhabal, now-rd'jee (1825- 
19i7j, Indian politician, bom at Bombay, 
became professor of Mathematics in Eiphin- 
stone College there, and a member of the 
Legislative Council; and in 1892-95 repre- 
sented Finsbury in the House of Commons 
— the first Indian M.P., and was also presi- 
dent of the Indian National Congress. See 
Life by R. P. Masani (1939). 

NAPIER, (1) Sir Charles (1786-1860), British 
admiral, bom at Merchiston Hail near Fal- 
kirk, a cousin to the hero of Sind, went to sea 
at thirteen, received his first command in 
1808, and later sen'ed as a volunteer in the 
jPemnsular army. Commanding the Thames 
in 1811, he inflicted incredible damage upon 
ihe enemy in the Mediterranean. In 1814 he 
led the way in the ascent of the Potomac, and 
he took part in the operations against Balti- 
more. In command of the fleet of the young 
ueen of Portugal, he defeated the Mi^elite 
eet and placed Donna Maria on the throne. 
In the war between the Porte and Mehemet 
Ali he stormed Sidon, defeated Ibrahim 
Pasha in Lebanon, attacked Acre, blockaded 
Alexandria, and concluded a convention with 
Mehemet Ali. A K.C.B., he commanded the 
Baltic fleet in the Russian war; but the 
capture of Bomarsund failed to realize 
expectations, and he w^as superseded. He 
twice sat in parliament, and until his death 
he laboured to reform the naval administra- 
tion. See Lives by E. Napier (1862), Noel 
Williams (1917). 

(2) Sir Charles James (1782-1853), British 
general, brother of (7), conqueror of Sind, 
was a descendant of Napier of Merchiston. 
He was bom at Westminster, served in 
Ireland during the rebellion, in Portugal 
(1810), against the United States (1813), and 
in the storming of Cambrai (1815). In 1838 
he was made K.C.B., and in 1841 w^as 
ordered to India to command in the war with 
Sind, and at the battle of Meeanee (1843) 
broke the power of the amirs. After another 
battle at Hyderabad Napier w'as made 
governor. He gained the respect of the 
inhabitants, but wus soon engaged in an 
acrimonious war of dispatches with the home 
authorities. In 1847 he returned to England, 
but W'as back in India before the close of the 
Sikh war. As commander-in-chief of the 
army in India, he quarrelled with Lord 
Dalhousie about military reform, and bade a 
final adieu to the East in 1851. He was brave 
to rashness, ready alike with tongue, pen and 
sw'ord, quarrelsome with his superiors, but 
beloved by his soldiers. See Lives by his 
brother (1857), W. Napier Bruce (1885), Sir 
W. Butler (1890), R. N. Law'rence (1952) and 
H. T. Lambrick (1952). 

(3) John (1550-1617), Scottish mathe- 
matician, the inventor of logarithms, was 
bom at Merchiston Castle, Edinburgh, 
matriculated at St Andrews in 1563, travelled 
on the Continent, and settled dowm to a life 
of literary and scientific study. In 1593 he 
published his Plaine JDiscouery of the whole 
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Reuelation of Saint John^ which was translated 
into Dutch, _ French and German. He made a 
contract with Logan of Restalrig for the 
discovery of treasure in Fast Castle (1594), 
devised warlike madiines for defence against 
Philip of Spain, and recommended salt as a 
fertilizer of land. A strict Presbytenan, he 
was also a ^believer m astrology and divina- 
tion. ^ He described his famous invention of 
logarithms in Mirifici Logarithmorum Canonis 
Descriptio (I614),_ and the calculating appa- 
ratus called * Napier’s Bones ’ in Rabdologiae 
sen houmerationis per Virgulas Hbri duo 
(1617) ; and tw'o years after a second w ork on 
logarithms was published by his son Robert 
(nevv ed. by W. R. Macdonald, 1889). 
Napier’s eldest son was raised to the peerage 
as Lord Napier in 1627, and the ninth Baron 
Napier m 1872 became Baron Ettrick also. 
See Lives by the Earl of Buchan (1787) and 
Mark Napier (1834), who also edited Napier’s 
Ars Logistica, a system of arithmetic and 
algebra (1839); and the Tercentenarv 
Memorial Volume (1916). 

(4) Maevey (1776—1847), Scottish lawyer 
and editor, born at Glasgow, in 1 799 became 
a writer to the signet in Edinburgh, in 1805 
Signet librarian (till 1837), and in 1824 first 
professor of Conveyancing. He edited the 
supplement to the fifth edition of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica (1816-24), the seventh 
edition (1830-42) and from 1829 the Edin- 
burgh Review. See Correspondence (1879). 

(5) Robert (1791-1876), Scottish ship- 
builder and engineer, born at Dumbarton, 
buili the first four Cunard steamships and 
some of the earliest ironclad warships and 
helped to make the Clvde a great shipbuilding 
centre. See Life by J. Napier (1904). 

(6) Robert Cornells, 1st Baron Napier of 
Magdala (1810-90), British soldier, born 
at Colombo, Ceylon, w'as educated at 
Addiscombe, and entered the Bengal Engin- 
eers in 1826. He served in campaigns in 
India, and during the Indian Mutiny he 
distinguished himself at the siege of Lucknow', 
and W'as made K.C.B. He received the 
thanks of parliament for his services in the 
Chinese w'ar of 1860 and for his brilliant 
conduct of the expedition in Abyssinia in 
1868. _ In 1870 he became commander-in- 
chief in India and a member of the Indian 
Council, and w^as subsequently governor of 
Gibraltar, field-marshal, and constable of 
the Tower. See Life by his son (1927). 

(7) Sir William Francis Patrick, K.C.B. 
(1785-1860), British soldier and military 
historian, brother of (2), served through 
the Peninsular campaign and retired from the 
army in 1819. He began WTiting and pub- 
lished his History of the War in the Peninsula 
(1828—40), The Conquest of Scinde (1845) and 
the Life of his brother (1857). See Lives by 
H. A. Bruce (1864) and Sir W. F. Butler 
(1890). 

NAPOLEON I or Napoleon Bonaparte (1769- 
1821), second son of Charles Bonaparte (q.v.), 
assessor to the royal tribunal of Corsica, was 
bom at Ajaccio, August 15. In 1779 he 
entered the Military School of Brienne, and 
in 1784 W'as transferred to that at Paris. 
In 1785 he was commissioned second- 
lieutenant of artillery. During the Revolu- 
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lion he joined the army acting against when Bonaparte arrived ; they coalesced a ri 
the Marseillais who had declared against the the Revolution of 18th Brumaire follovv h 
N ational Convention. He commanded the (November 9, 1799). when Sicyes Rol? 
artillery at the siege of Toulon (1793) and Ducos and Bonaparte drew up a new cn 
was promoted general of brigade. In 1795, stitution. Under it the executive was vestS 
as second in command under Barras, he did in three consuls, Bonaparte, Cambaceres aM 
good service in repelling the attack of the Lebrun, of whom Bonaparte was nominated 
Sections of Paris. In February 1796 the first consul for ten years. Napoleon now 
Directory appointed General Bonaparte to made overtures for peace to England and 
the command of the Army of Italy. On Austria; but he inwardly rejoiced when thev 
March 9 he married Josephine, widow of were rejected. Having collected secretly an 
General Vicomte de Beauharnais, and left army of reserve near the Swiss frontier he 
two days later for Italy, where his great went to Geneva on May 9, and assumin? 
military genius flashed forth in full brilliancy, command of this army, crossed the St 
He found the French army about 36,000 Bernard, reached the plains of Italy and 
strong, distributed between Nice and Savona, occupied Milan. On June 14 the Austrians 
and opposing 20,000 Piedmontese and 38,000 attacked the French at Marengo and were 
Austrians. Bonaparte attacked the centre completely defeated; next day they signed a 
of the allied line, defeated the Austrians on convention giving up almost all North Italy 
April 12, the Piedmontese next day, and the Napoleon returned to Paris with the glories 
Austrians again (I4th), and his victory at of this campaign; but peace did not follow 
Mondovi forced Sardinia to sue for peace, till Moreau had won Hohenlinden, December 
At the bridge of Lodi, May 11, he completely 3, 1800, Then followed the treaty of Lune- 
defeated the Austrians, and entered Milan villc with Germany in February 1801 the 

on the 15th. He next broke through the concordat with Rome in July, and the treaty 
Austrian centre and occupied the line of the of Amiens with England m March 1802^ 
Adige, taking Verona and Legnago from the Napoleon then devoted himself to the recon- 
neutral republic of Venice. Austria made struction of the civil institutions of France— 
attempts to recover Lombardy, and the the restored church, the judicial system, the 
contest was severe during the summer and codes, the system of local government’ the 

autumn of 1796. At first Napoleon’s university, the Bank of France and the Legion 

position was critical, but at length the of Honour. After the peace of Amiens 
Austrians were defeated at Areola, Rivoli and Napoleon was elected first consul for life! 
Mantua. When his position in Italy was His desire to humble England led to the 
secured he advanced on Vienna, and reached rupture of the peace of Arnicas in 1803 by 
Leoben in April 1797. Then Austria sued for aggressions in Holland and elsewhere. He 
peace. But negotiations dragged on, as made vast preparations for the invasion of 
Austria thought a revolution was impending England, at the same time seizing Hanover, 
in France; but Augereau, sent by Napoleon, He rid himself of Moreau, his most dangerous 
aided the Directory to carry out the coup rival, by accusing him of conspiring with the 
dytat of the ISth Fructidor; and Austria royalists, into whom ho then struck terror by 

signed the treaty of Campo-Formio, October the execution of the Due d’Enghien. He 

17, 1797. By this France obtained Belgium, assumed the title of emperor, May 18, 1804. 
the Ionian Islands and Lombardy, and His aggressive demeanour alarmed Europe, 
Austria engaged to try and get the left bank and in 1805 he found himself at war with 
of the Rhine for France, whilst Austria got Russia and Austria, as well as with England. 
Istria, Dalmatia and Venetia. The Directory Forced by England’s naval supremacy to 
thought they could only keep Napoleon quiet abandon the notion of invasion, he suddenly, 
by employing him, and gave him command in August 1805, led his armies through 
of the so-called Army of England. But ho Hanover, and reached the Danube in rear of 
employed his new resources for an expedition the Austrians under Mack at Ulra. The 
to Egypt, which sailed in May 1798, captured surprise was complete; Mack surrendered 
Malta, and, escaping the British fleet, on October 19, and Napoleon entered Vienna 
arrived at Alexandria on June 30. Napoleon on November 13. On December 2 he inflicted 
twice defeated the Mamelukes, and entered a disastrous defeat on the Russians and 
Cairo on July 24, but his position was Austrians at Austcrlitz. This caused the 
endangered by the destruction of the French break-up of the coalition; the Holy Roman 
fleet on August 1 by Nelson at the battle of Empire came to an end; the Confederation 
the Nile. He thought, however, that he of the Rhine was formed under French 
might create a revolution in Syria, overthrow protection. Napoleon then entered into 
the Turkish power and march back to Europe negotiations for peace with Russia and 
through Asia Minor and Constantinople. England, endeavouring to conciliate them at 
He accordingly entered Syria in February the expense of Prussia. Prussia, mortally 
1799 with 12,000 men, but failing to capture offended, mobilized her army in August 1806; 
St Jean d’Acre, defended by the British but Napoleon crushed her at Jena and 
squadron under Sir Sidney Smith, he was Auerstadt on October 14. Russia intervening, 
obliged to return^ to Egypt. He defeated a an indecisive battle at Eylau was followed by 
Turkish army which had landed at Aboukir, a French victory at Friedland, June 14, 1807; 
but learning of French reverses, he embarked and by the peace of Tilsit Prussia lost half 
for France on August 22. He found the wars her territory. Napoleon was now the arbiter 
mismanaged, Italy almost lost, ^ and the of Europe. He sought to cripple England by 
government in very bad odour. Siey^s, one the Continental System — the states under his 
of the Directors, was meditating a coup d'dtat influence engaging to close their ports to 
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Eoglisil ships. He also tried to combine all 
the European navies against her; but Eng- 
land took the initiative and seized the Danish 
fleet. He sent an army under Junot to 
1 ortugal, and another under aviurat to Spain, 
vvnich took Madrid, Ke then placed his 
brother Joseph on^the throne. But a formid- 
abie insurrection broke cut, vviiile a British 
army, under Wellesley, landed in Portugal, 
defeated Junot at yimeiro,_and forced aim to 
Sign the Convention of dntra, evacuating 
Portugal. So began the Peninsular war. In 
Germany also a spirit of revolt was rising, 
and this brought on the war of 1809 against 
Austria. Napoleon drove the Austrians out 
ot Ratisbon, and entered Vienna, May 13, 
and won the battle of Wagram on July 5 and 
6. Although resistance v/as kept up for a 
time in Tirol by the patriot Hofer, by the 
treaty of Schonbrunn (October 20, iS09j 
Napoleon_ obtained a heavy money indemnity 
and considerable accession of tern to r\' in 
Carniola, Carinthia, Croatia and Galicia. 

In December Napoleon, desirous of an heir, 
divorced Josephine, who was childless, and 
married, April 1, IS 10, the Archduchess 
Maria Louisa _ of Austria. ,4 son was bom 
on March 20, ISIl. Still bent on the 
humiliation of England, Nanoieon increased 
the stringency of the Continental System, 
and he anne.ved Holland and Westphalia. 
The tzar refused to adopt this policy; and 
Napoleon invaded Russia with 600,000 
French, Germans and Italians. He crossed 
the Niemen on June 24, reaching Vilna on 
the 28tli. The Russians met him at Borodino 
on September 6; Napoleon won the battle; 
but the victory was almost fruitless. He 
entered Moscow September 14. Fire broke 
out the next night, and raged fiercely till the 
20th, great part of the city being burned. 
When, after delays and hesitations, he retired 
from Moscow (October 18) an early winter 
upset his calculations, and the miseries of 
that terrible retreat foilow^ed. He reached the 
Beresina with but 12,000 men, was joined 
there by Oudinot and Victor with 18,000, and 
succeeded in crossing the river; on December 
6 the miserable remnant of the Grand Army 
returned to Vilna. While Napoleon hastened 
back to Paris to raise ne-w levies, the tzar 
determined to carry the wm into Germany. 

The Pmssian contingent of the Grand Army 
came over to the Russians, and in January 
1813 the Landwehr was called out. Saxony 
also joined Russia, but Austria and the middle 
stafes still clung to Napoleon. He left Paris 
on April 15, 1813, moved on Leipzig, and 
wmn the battle of Liitzen on May 2. He then 
followed the allies, beat them at Bautzen, 
May 20 and 21, and forced them to retire into 
Silesia. Austria then asked for concessions; 
had Napoleon granted them, he might have 
checkmated the coalition of Prussia and 
Russia. He had 400,000 men on the Elbe, 
but his position was weakened by Austria’s 
accession to the coalition, and the allies had 
nearly 500,000 men in three armies. Napo- 
leon inflicted a crushing defeat on the 
Austrians before Dresden on August 27, but 
at Kulm lost Vandamme with 20,000 men. 
Towards the end of September the allies 
gathered towards Leipzig. There between 
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October 14 and 19 Napoleon was crushed, 
and led back the remnant of his army across 
the Rhine. The invasion of France followed; 
Napoleon attacked Biiicher and won four 
battles in four days at Cliampaubert, Mont- 
miraii. Chateau- rhierry and Vauchamps 
(February 1814). The battles of Craonne and 
Laon followed. On March 50 the allies 
attacked Paris, and the French marshals 
oiiered to capitulate. >«apoieoii fell back to 
Fontainebleau ; but his position was desperate 
and Wellington had now led his army 
across the Pyrenees into France. Napoleon 
at flrst abdicated in favour of his son, but 
unconditionally on April 11, 1814. He was 
given the sovereignty of Elba, and the 
Bourbons in the person of Louis XVlIl were 
restored to the throne of France. But their 
return was unpopular: it unsettled the 
position of public men and the title to estates. 
The army was disgusted at the appointment 
to commands of emigres who had fought 
against France, and the church began to 
cause alarm to the holders of national 
property. The coalition, too, broke up. 
Napoleon accordingly landed on the French 
coast March 1, 1815. On the 20th he entered 
Paris, having been joined by the army. 
Europe had declared war against him, but 
oniy_ a mixed force under Wellington in 
Belgium and a Pmssian army under Bliicher 
in the Rhine provinces were in the field. 
Napoleon’s idea was to strike suddenly at 
their point of junction before they could 
concentrate, drive them apart, and then 
defeat^each separately. On June 15 Napoleon 
occupied Charleroi, and on the 1 6th defeated 
Bliicher at Ligny. But not till next day did 
he send Grouchy to follow the Prussians in 
the supposed direction of their retreat 
towards Liege, whilst he turned against 
Wellington. The wasted hours had enabled 
the Pmssians to disappear, and he did not 
know that Bliicher was moving on Wavre in 
order to reunite with Wellington, who had 
retired to Mont St Jean. So on the 1 8th, 
when Napoleon attacked the Duke, unknowm 
to him the bulk of the Prussian army was 
hastening up on his right flank while Grouchy 
was fruitlessly engaged with the Prussian 
rear-guard only. This led to the crowning 
defeat of Waterloo. Napoleon fled to Paris, 
abdicated on June 22, and surrendered to 
Captain Maitland of the Belkrophon at 
Rochefort on July 15. He was banished by 
the British government to St Helena, arrived 
October 15, 1815, and died there of cancer 
of the stomach. May 5, 1821. His body was 
brought back to Paris in 1840, and laid in 
the crypt of the Invalides. The literature 
falls into three categories : First, books 
dealing with his career by writers contem- 
porary with him or nearly so, such as 
Thiers, Jomini, Montholon and Gourgaud, 
and his generals, such as Marmont, Massena 
and Suchet. Secondly, books touching his 
private life by contemporaries, such as 
Bourrienne (Eng. trans. 4 vols. 1893), Las 
Cases, Forsyth and O’Meara. The third 
class are the modem works written in a more 
critical spirit. Among such are Lanfrey’s 
Histoire de Napolion I (5 vols. 1867-75), 
Jung’s Bonaparte et son Temps (1880-81), 
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and books on him by Seeley (1885), O’Connor 
Morns 0^93), Levy (trans. 1893), Wolseley 
(1895), Sloane (1896-97), Lavisse and 
Rambaud (1897), Rosebery {The Last Phase, 
1900), J. H. Rose (1902 et ssq.), Fournier 
(trans. 1911), F. Masson (1893 et seq.), 

H. A. L. Fisher (1913), N. Young (1914-15), 

W. H. Hudson (1915), Driault (1910-27, 
1928, 1930), Bainville (1932), Lefebvrc 

(1935), Geyl (1949), Savant (1958). See, too, 
his Correspondance (33 vols. 1858-87); 
Lettres inddites (1898, 1903); and biblio- 
graphies by G. Davois (1909-12), F. M. N. 
Kircheisen (1908 et seq,). 

NAPOLEON II (1811-32), King of Rome, 
Duke of Reichstadt, was Napoleon Fs son 
by Maria Louisa. See Lives by Jean dc 
Bourgoing (Paris 1933), Derville (1934), 
Bibl (1935). 

N^^OLEON HI, Charles Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte (1808-73), born at Paris, April 20, 
the third son of Louis Bonaparte (q.v.). King 
of Holland, was brought up at Geneva, 
Augsburg, and his mother’s residence, the 
Swiss castle of Arenenberg on the Lake of 
Constance. He hastened with his elder 
brother Louis into Italy in 1831 to assist 
the Romagna in its revolt against pontifical 
rule, an expedition in which Louis perished 
of fever. On the death of the Duke of 
Reichstadt, only son of Napoleon I, in 1832, 
he became the head of the Napoleonic 
dynasty. He published in 1832-36 his 
Reveries politiques. Projet cle constitution, 
and Considerations politiques et militaires 
sur la Suisse, In 1836 he put his chances 
to a premature test by appearing among the 
military at Strasburg, was easily overpowered, 
and conveyed to America. He was recalled 
to Europe by his mother’s last illness (1837); 
and when the French government demanded 
of Switzerland his expulsion he settled in 
London. In 1838 he published his hides 
napoldoniennes. In 1840 he made at 
Boulogne a second and equally abortive 
attempt on the throne of France, and was 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment in the 
fortress of Ham. Here he continued his 
Bonapartist propaganda by writing Aux 
mdnes de L empereur, &c. and actually 
helped to edit the Dictionnoire de la conver- 
sation, After an imprisonment of more than 
five years he made his escape (May 25, 1846), 
and returned to England. The Revolution of 
February 1848 was a victory of the working- 
men, to whom some of his political theories 
were especially addressed ; he hurried back 
to France as a virtual nominee of the Fourth 
Estate, or working-classes. Elected deputy 
for Paris and three other departments, he 
took his seat in the Constituent Assembly, 
June 13, 1848. On the 15th he resigned and 
left France. His quintuple election recalled 
him in September, and he commenced his 
candidature for the presidency; 5,562,834 
votes were recorded for him, only 1,469,166 
for General Cavaignac, his genuine repub- 
lican competitor. On December 20 he took 
the oath of allegiance to the Republic. For 
a few days concord seemed established 
between the diflferent political parties in the 
Assembly; but the beginning of 1849 wit- 
nessed the commencement of a struggle 
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between the president and the majority of 
the Assembly. Then he committed the 
command of the army to hands devoted to 
him, and established his supporters in posts 
of influence. He paraded as a protector of 
popular rights and of national prosperity 
but, hampered by the National Assembly 
in his efforts to make his power perpetual 
he threw off the mask of a constitutional 
president. On December 2, 1851, he with 
the help of the military, dissolved the 
Constitution. Imprisonment, deportation 
the bloody repression of popular rebellion’ 
marked this black day’s work. France 
appeared to acquiesce; for when the vote 
was taken on it in December, he was re- 
elected for ten years by 7,000,000 votes. The 
imperial title was assumed a year after the 
coup d’dtat, in accordance with another 
plebiscite. Political parties were either 
demoralized or broken. Napoleon III 
gagged the press, awed the bourgeoisie, and 
courted the clergy to win the peasantry 
On January 29, 1853, he married Eugenie 
de Monlijo (1826-1920), a Spanish countess 
born at Granada. The Emperor now 
proclaimed the right of peoples to choose 
their own masters, availing himself of it in 
the annc.xation (1860) of Savoy and Nice to 
France, in his Mexican intervention, and in 
his handling of the Italian question. At 
home the price of bread was regulated public 
works enriched the working-men, while 
others were undertaken to enhance in value 
the property of the peasantry. The complete 
remodelling of Paris under the direction of 
Baron Haussmann raised the value of house- 
property. International exhibitions and 
treaties of commerce were a further induce- 
ment to internal peace. A brilliant foreign 
policy seemed to dawn on the Crimean war 
(1854-56); the campaign in Lombardy 
against Austria (1859), to which Napoleon 
was somewhat paradoxically encouraged by 
the murderous attack of Orsiiii on his person; 
and the expeditions to China (1857-60). In 
all those undertakings Napoleon had the 
support if not the co-operation of Great 
Britain. To Prussia his relations were very 
different. At the death of Moray in 1865 
the controlling power of Napoleon’s measures 
was well-nigh spent. FI is Vie de Cisar, 

written to extol his own methods of govern- 
ment, met with loud protests. Forewarned, 
Napoleon reorganized his army, set himself 
up more proudly as an arbiter in Europe, and 
took a more conciliatory attitude to liberal- 
ism. In 1869 his prime minister Rouher, an 
advocate of absolutism, was dis^mssed, and 
new men were called into power to liberalize 
the constitution. By another plebiscite the 
new parliamentary scheme was sanctioned 
by It million votes (May 8, 1870). But 
50,000 dissentient votes given by the army 
revealed an unsuspected source of danger. 
Anxious to rekindle its ardour, and ignorant 
of the corruption that existed in his ministry 
of war, he availed himself of a pretext— the 
scheme to place Leopold of Hohenzollern on 
the Spanish throne — to declare war against 
Prussia, July 15, 1870. By July 30, Prussia 
had 500,000 men in the field, while the French 
had with great exertion collected 270,000 by 
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the beginning of August. The emperor 
assucned the command, but never got across 
the Rhine, and had to fight at a disadvantage 
within Alsace and Lorraine. The campaign 
opened with a__smaii success at Saarbriicken 
(August 2), followed by the defeats of 
yVeissenburgLAugust4). Worth andSpicheren 
(August 6j. Napoleon had retired on Metz, 
and abandoned the chief command to 
Marshal Bazaine, whose escape from Metz 
was prevented by the defeats of Mars-la-Tour 
f August i6j and Gravelotte (August 18). 
Metz surrendered on October 27. Meanwhile 
a hastily organized force of 120,000 men 
under Marshal Macmahon was moved to the 
assistance ol Bazaine. On reaching Sedan 
Macmahon found himself surrounded bv 
the Germans, and on September 1 suffered a 
crushing defeat. Next day the emperor 
surrendered with 83,p00 men. On September 
4 the Second Empire was ended. Till the 
conclusion of peace he was confined at 
Wiiheimshohe. In March 1871 he joined the 
ex-empress at Chislehurst, Kent, and resided 
there in exile till his death. His son, Eugene 
Louis Jean Joseph (1856-79>, Prince 
Irnperial, bom March 16, was in the field 
with his father in 1870, but escaped to 
England, where he entered Woolwich 
Academy. He was killed (June 1) in the 
Zulu campaign of 1879. See Lives and 
studies of Napoleon III by Blanchard 
Jerroid (4 vols. 1874-82), Sir W. Fraser 
(1895), Arch. Forbes (1898), A. Lebey 
(Paris 1906 et seq.), F. .A. Simpson (1925), 
Baron d’Ambes (trans. 1912), Aubry (1933), 
Sencourt (1933), and Zeldin (1958); De la 
Gorce, Histoire du Second Empire (1894- 
1905); Ollivier, U Empire liberal (1894- 
1913); Lives of the Prince Imperial by 
Herisson (1890), Martinet (1895), Filon 
(1912), F. A- Simpson (1958); books on the 
Empress, her son, and the Court by E. Legge 
(1910-16), and studies by T. Zeldin (1958) 
and G. P. Gooch (1960). 

NAPOLEON, Prince. See Bonaparte. 
NARES, Sir George Strong, nayrz (1831- 
1915), Scottish vice-admiral and explorer, 
born at Aberdeen, commanded the Challenger 
(1872-74) and the Alert-Discovery Expedition 
(1875-76). See his Voyage to the Polar Sea 
(2 vols. 1878). 

NARSES (c. A.D. 478-573), Byzantine states- 
man and Persian general, bom in Armenia, 
rose in the imperial household at Con- 
stantinople to be keeper of the privy-purse to 
Justinian. In 538 he W'as sent to Italy, but 
recalled the next year. In 552 Belisarius was 
recalled from Italy and Narses succeeded him, 
defeated the Ostrogoths, took possession 
of Rome, and completely extinguished the 
Gothic power in Italy. Justinian appointed 
him prefect of Italy in 554, and he adminis- 
tered its affairs with vigour and ability. But 
he was charged with avarice; and on 
Justinian’s death the Romans complained 
to Justin, who deprived him in 567 of his 
office. He died at Rome. See Ch. Diehl, 
Justinian (Paris 1901). 

NARVAEZ, Ramon Maria, nahr-vah'ayth 
(1800-68), Spanish general and statesman, 
born at Loja, defeated the Carlists in 1836, 
and took part in the insurrection against 


Espartero in 1840, but that failing, fled to 
France, where he was joined by Queen 
Christina, and set about those plots which 
overthrew Espartero in 1843. In 1844 he 
W'as made president of council and Duke of 
V^alencia. His ministry was reactionary', but 
was overthrown in 1846. After a brief exile 
as special ambassador to France he was 
several times again premier. 

NASH, (Ij John (1752-1835), English archi- 
tect, born in London or Cardigan, trained as 
an _ architect, but after coming into a legacy 
retired to Wales. Having lost heavily b> 
speculations in 1792, he resumed practice and 
gained a reputation by his country' house 
desi^s. He came to the notice of the Prince 
of Wales, later the Prince Regent, and w'as 
engaged (1811-25) to plan the layout of 
the new Regent’s Park and its approaches, 
including the original Regent Street with its 
quadrant, the terraces flanking the park, and 
the church of All Souls, Langham Place. He 
re-created Buckingham Palace out of the old 
Buckingham House, designed the Marble 
Arch which originally stood in front of it, 
and rebuilt Brighton Pavilion in oriental 
style. On the strength of a patent (1797) for 
improvements to the arches and piers of 
bridges he claimed much of the credit for 
introducing steel girders. His individual 
houses have no claim to be extraordinary 
and he has been criticized for too prolific use 
of stucco, but his ability to integrate rows of 
terraced houses into an elegant fagade, and 
the skilful use of terrain and landscape 
features in his layouts mark him as one of 
the greatest of town-planners. See Life by 
Summerson (2nd ed. 1950), and study by 
T. Davis (1960). 

(2) Paul (1899-1946), English painter, born 
in London, was educated at St Paul’s and the 
Slade School. After being invalided out of 
the Artists Rifles he became an official war 
artist m 1917, and as such is remembered for 
his poignant Menin Road (1919). Developing 
a style which reduced form to bare essentials 
without losing the identity of the subject, he 
won renow’n as a landscape painter and also 
practised scene-painting, commercial design, 
and book illustration. For a while he taught 
at the Royal CoUege of Art. Experiments 
in a near-abstract manner were followed by a 
phase of surrealism until, in 1939, he again 
filled the role of w^ar artist, this time for the 
Air Ministry and the Ministry of Information, 
producing such pictures as Battle of Britain 
with its bizarre though purely representa- 
tional pattern of vapour trails, and Totes 
Meer with its symbolic conglomeration of 
wrecked German aircraft. Shortly before 
his death he turned to a very individual style 
of flower painting. See his autobiography 
Outline (1949), Memorial Volume (ed. Bates, 
1948), and books by A. Bertram (1955) and 
G. F. W. Digby (1955). 

(3) Richard (1674-1762), ^ Beau Nash 
English dandy, bora at Swansea, educated 
at^ Carmarthen and Oxford, held a com- 
mission in the army, and in 1693 entered the 
Middle Temple. He then made a shifty 
living by gambling, but in 1704 became 
master of the ceremonies at Bath, where he 
conducted the public balls with a splendour 
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never before witnessed. His reforms in adapted from his own scheme-book;. Nas- 
manners, his influence in improving the myth patented his invention, and it was 
streets and buildings and his leadership in adopted by the Admiralty in 1843. Business 
fashion helped to transform Bath into a increased, and by 1856 he retired with a 
fashionable holiday centre. In old age he fortune to Penshurst, Kent. Amongst his 
sank into poverty, and often felt the want of other inventions was a steam pile-driver He 
that charity which he himself had never published Remarks on Tools and Machinerv 
withheld. See Life by Goldsmith (1762), (1858) and The Moon (1874). He died in 

Gosse’s Gossip in a Library (1891), study by London, May 7, 1890. See Autobiography 
L. Melville (1907) and Life by W. Connely edited by Smiles (1883). 

(1955). (3) Patrick (1787-1831), Scottish landscape 

NASHE, Thomas (1567-1601), English drama- painter, son of (1), born in Edinburgh 
tist and sadrist, born at Lowestoft, studied settled in England, painted many English 
for seven years at St John’s College, Cam- scenes and became known as the ‘ Enghsh 
bridge, travelled in France and Italy, and Hobbema ’. 
then went to London to earn a precarious NASO. See Ovid. 


living by his pen. His first work was the 
Anatomie of Absurditie (1589), perhaps writ- 
ten at Cambridge. From it we learn that he 
had a genuine appreciation of good literature. 
Reckless and bitter, he plunged into the 
Martin Marprclate controversy, giving ex- 
pression to a talent for vituperation which 
never left him. Pierce Penilesse, his Suppli- 
cation to the Divell (1592) began the series of 
attacks on the Harveys (Richard Harvey had 
criticized Nashe’s preface to Greene’s 
Menaplwn) which culminated in Have with 
you to Saffron Walden (1596), against Gabriel 
Harvey who had by then assailed Greene’s 
memory in Foure Letters. In 1599 the 
controversy was suppressed by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Nashe’s satirical 
masque Summers Last Will and Testament 
(1592) contains the well-known song ‘ Spring 
the sweet Spring is the year’s pleasant king ’. 
The Unfortunate Traveller (1594) is a pic- 
aresque tale, one of the earliest of its kind. 
After Marlowe’s death, Nashc prepared his 
unfinished tragedy Dido (1596) for the stage. 
His own play The Isle of Dogs (1597), now 
lost, drew such attention to abuses in the 
state that it was suppressed, the theatre 
closed, and the writer himself thrown into 
the Fleet prison. His last work was Lenten 
Stuffe (1599). From references to him in 
Dekker’s Knighfs Conjuring (1607) we may 
take it Nashe died in the poverty in which he 
had lived. See McKerrow’s edition of his 
works (1904-07, revised by F. P. Wilson, 
1958), and study by E. G. Harman (1923). 
NASMITH, David (1799-1839), Scottish 
philanthropist, born in Glasgow, founded 
the city missions in various cities in Europe 
and America, and other benevolent asso- 
ciations. See memoir by J. Campbell. 
NASMYTH, nay' smith, (0 Alexander (1758- 
1840), Scottish painter, father of (2) and (3), 
born in Edinburgh, was a pupil of Allan 
Ramsay and became a well-known portrait 
painter in Edinburgh, his portrait of Bums 
in the Scottish National Gallery being 
particularly famous. He later confined 
himself to landscape painting. 

(2) James (1808-90), Scottish engineer, 
son of (1), bom in Edinburgh, from boyhood 
he evinced a turn for mechanics; and in 1834 
he started in business at Manchester, and in 
1836 established at Patricroft the Bridgewater 
Foundry. His steam-hammer was devised 
in 1839 for forging an enormous wrought- 
iron paddle-shaft, and in 1 842 he found it at 
work at Le Creusot in France; it had been 


NASR-ED-DIN (1829-96), Shah of Persia 
from 1848, visited England in 1873 and 1889 
introduced European ideas into Persia] 
granted trade concessions to Britain and 
Russia, and was shot near Tehran by an 
assassin. He was succeeded by his second 
son, Muzzalfar-ed-Din. See selections from 
his Diary, ed. Hadiqa-i-Fasahar (Calcutta 
1905). 

NASSER, Gamal Abdel (1918— ), Egyptian 
political leader, as an army officer with 
bitter experience of the mismanaged Palestine 
campaign of 1948, he became dissatisfied with 
the inefficiency and corruption of the Farouk 
regime, and founded the military Junta 
which encompassed its downfall. Chief 
power behind the coup of 1952, he was mainly 
responsible for the rise to power of General 
Neguib (q.v.), but tension between the two, 
as a result of Neguib’s suspected dictatorial 
ambitions, culminated in Nasser’s assumption 
of the premiership in April 1954 and of 
presidential powers in November 1954, 
when Neguib was deposed. Nasser was 
officially elected president in June 1956, and 
his almost immediate action in expropriating 
the Suez Canal led to a state of tension in the 
Middle East which culminated in Israel’s 
invasion of the Sinai Peninsula. When 
Anglo-French forces intervened, widespread 
differences of opinion in Britain and else- 
where, coupled with veiled Russian threats, 
enabled Nasser to turn an abject military 
debacle into a political victory. His aim was 
clearly now to build an Arab empire stretch- 
ing across North Africa, the first step being 
the creation, by federation with Syria, of the 
United Arab Republic in February 1958. 
This was followed by a sustained effort to 
break up the Baghdad Pact and liquidate the 
remaining sovereign states in the Middle 
East, by propaganda coupled with carefully 
engineered subversion, a policy which suc- 
ceeded in the case of Iraq, but was narrowly 
thwarted in Jordan and the Lebanon by the 
timely deployment of American and British 
forces 

NATION, Mrs Carry (1846-1911), American 
temperance agitator, after 1890 pursued a 
career of saloon-wrecking (her weapon and 
emblem a hatchet) in Kansas and elsewhere, 
and suffered repeated imprisonments. See 
Asbury’s Life (1930), Autobiography (1904). 
NATTIER, Jean Marc, nat~yay (1685-1766), 
French artist, was born and died in Paris. 
His father was a portrait painter, his mother 
the mmiaturist Marie Courtois, and as the 
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result of parental tuition he won the Academy 
prize at the age of fifteen. He executed 
historical pictures and portraits, including 
those of Peter the Great and the Empress 
Catherine, but after losing his money in the 
John Law (q.v.) hnancia! crisis he took to 
the fashionable stereotyped style of court 
nortraiture now labelled ‘ le portraitNattier 
NAUNDORF, Karl W. See Louis XVH. 
NAUNTON, Sir Robert (1563-1635), English 
statesman and writer, born at Alderton, 
Suffolk, became public orator at Cambridge 
in 1594, travelled, entered parliament, and 
was secretary of state 1618-23. He wrote 
Fragmenta Regalia (1641), a sketch of 
Elizabeth’s courtiers. See his Memoirs 
(1814). 

NAVARRO, Mme de. See Axderson (8n 
NAVILLE, Henri Edouard, na-yeel (1844- 
1926), Swiss Egyptologist, bom at Geneva, 
became professor of Eg>ptolog\^ there, 
excavated in Egypt for many years, edited 
the Book of the Dead, and wTOte a number 
of books on Egypt. 

NAYLER, James ic. 1617-60), English 
Quaker minister, bom at Ardsley near 
Wakefield, served in the parliamentaiy^ army. 
Later he became a Quaker, gathered a band 
of disciples and was persecuted and im- 
prisoned for blasphemy. See Lives by M. R. 
Brailsford (1927) and E. Fogelklou (Eng. 
trans. 1931)1 

NAZTANZEN. See Gregory. 

NAZEVIOVA, Alla, na-zfm'd-va (1879-1945), 
Russian actress, bom in the Crimea, she 
made her debut in St Petersburg in 1904, and 
in 1905 appeared in. New York as Hedda 
Gabler, In 1910 she took the 39th Street 
Theatre, rechristening it ‘ The Nazimova 
and became one of the most popular emo- 
tional actresses of her day. She had a 
successful period in films, her films including 
The Brat, Camille, A DolRs House, The Red 
Lantern and her own Salome, based on the 
Beardsley illustrations to Wilde’s play. She 
specialized in the plays of Ibsen, Turgenev, 
Chehov and O’Neill. 

NAZOR, Vladimir, nas'or (1876-1949), Croat- 
ian poet, bom at Postire on the island of 
Brae, wrote lyrics and ballads as well as epic 
poems and ' dramatic works in^ a style 
approaching that of the symbolists. His 
works include Slav Legends (1900), Lirika 
(1910), Carmen Vitae, an anthology (1922), 
and a diary of his experiences with the Yugo- 
slav partisans in World War II. 

NEAL, (1) Daniel (1678-1743), English 
clergyman and historian, bom in London, 
in 1706 became an Independent minister 
there. He -wrote a History of New England 
(1720) and the laborious and accurate 
History of the Puritans (1732-38; new ed., 
with Life by J. Toulmin, 1793). 

(2) John (1793-1876), American writer, 
bom of Quaker parentage at Falmouth (now 
Portland, Maine), in 1816 failed in business, 
and turned to law, supporting himself the 
while by his pen. He was one of the first 
Americans to write in_ the greater English 
magazines, and lived in England 1823-27. 
After his return he practised law, edited 
newspapers and lectured. See his auto- 
biographical Wandering Recollections of a 


Somewhat Busy Life (1869), and Life by W. P. 

Daggett (1920). 

NEALE, (1) Edward Vansittart (1810-92), 
English social reformer, born at Bath, 
graduated at Oxford, became a barrister, and 
from 1851 he was a pioneer ChrisP'an 
Socialist and an advocate of co-operation, 
devoting much time and money to the 
movement. See Memorial by H. Pitman 
(Manchester 1 894). 

(2) John Mason, D.D. (ISlS-66), English 
hymnologist, bom in London, Januaiy^ 24, 
was a scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and from 1 846 warden of Sackville College, 
East Grinstead. where he died, August 6. 
An advanced High Chordiman, he was 
inhibited by his bishop 1849-63. He VTOte 
many books on Church h!stoiy% &c., but is 
remembered chiefly for his hymns, and many 
of his translations are cherished by all 
English-speaking Christendom- .A.mong his 
best known pieces are ‘ Jerusalem the Golden ’ 
and ‘ O happy band of pilgrims ’. See his 
Collected Hvmns (1914): Life by E. A. Towle 
(1906). 

NEANDER, Johann August Wilhelm, orig. 
David Mendel, ne~an'der (1789-1850), Ger- 
man church historian, born at Gottingen of 
Jewish parentage, in 1806 be renounced 
Judaism and changed his name. In 1813 he 
became professor of Church History at 
Berlin. Profoundly devotional, sympathetic, 
glad-hearted, profusely benevolent, he in- 
spired universal reverence, and attracted 
students from ail countries. He probably 
contributed more than any other to overthrow 
anti-historical Rationalism and dead Lutheran 
formalism. He -wrote many books on Church 
history, of which the best known is his 
General History of the Christian Religion and 
Church (Eng. trans. 9 vols. 1847-55). See 
studies by Hagenbach (1851), Kraabe (1852), 
J. L. Jacobi (1882), Schaff (1886), Wiegand 
(with bibliography, 1889), Schneider (1894). 
NEARCHUS, nee~ar'kus {4th cent.^ b.c.), 
Macedonian general, was a native of 
Crete, who settled in Amphipolis during the 
reign of Philip, and became the companion 
of the young Alexander the Great. In 
330 B.c. he w'as governor of Lycia; in 329 
he joined Alexander in Bactria with a body of 
Greek mercenaries, and took part in the 
Indian campaigns. Having built a fleet on 
the Hydaspes (mod. Jhelum), Alexander 
gave Nearchus the command. He left the 
Indus in November 325, and, skirting the 
coast, reached Susa in February 324. His 
narrative is preserved in the Indica of Arrian. 
NEBUCHADREZZAR H (d. 562 B.c.), king 
of Babylon, succeeded his father Nabo- 
polassar in 605 b.c. During his reign of 
forty-three years he recovered the long-lost 
pro-vinces of the kingdom, and once more 
made Babylon queen of nations. He not 
only restored the empire and rebuilt Babylon, 
but almost every temple throughout the land 
underwent restoration at his hands. Not a 
mound has been opened by explorers which 
has not contained bricks, cylinders or tablets 
inscribed with his name. In 597 he captured 
Jerusalem; and in 586 he destroyed the city, 
and removed most of the inhabitants to 
Chaldea. 
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NECKAM orNequam, Alexander (1157-1217), 
English scholar, born at St Albans on the 
same night as Richard I, was nursed by his 
mother along with the future king. Educated 
at St Albans and Paris (where he lectured), 
he returned to England to be schoolmaster 
at Dunstable. In 1213 he became Abbot of 
Cirencester, In his De naturis rerum and 
De utensilibus he was the first in Europe to 
describe the use of a magnetic needle by 
sailors. ^ 

NECKER, Jacques (1732-1804), French 
statesman and financier, born at Geneva, 
at fifteen went to Paris as a banker’s clerk, 
and in 1762 established the London and 
Paris bank of Thellusson and Necker. In 
1776 he was made director of the Treasury, 
and next year director-general of Finance. 
Some of his remedial measures were a boon 
to suffering France, but his most ambitious 
scheme — the establishment of provincial 
assemblies, one of whose functions should 
be the apportionment of taxes — proved a 
disastrous failure. His retrenchments were 
hateful to the queen, and his famous Compte 
rendu (1781) occasioned his dismissal. He 
retired to Geneva, but in 1787 returned to 
Paris; and when M. de Calonne cast doubt 
on the Compte rendii^ he published a justi- 
fication which drew upon him his banishment 
from Paris. Recalled to office in September 
1788, he quickly made himself the popular 
hero by recommending the summoning of 
the States-general. But the successful banker 
quickly proved himself unfit to steer the ship 
of state amid the storms of revolution. On 
July 11 he received the royal command to 
leave France at once, but the fall of the 
Bastille three days later frightened the king 
into recalling him amid the wildest popular 
enthusiasm. But after spurning the help_ of 
Lafayette and Mirabeau, and leading the king 
to surrender his suspensive veto, he finally 
resigned, September 1790. He retired to his 
estate near Geneva where he died. His 
works were edited by his grandson (with Life 
prefixed, 1820-21). See also Manuscrits de 
M. Necker^ published by his famous daughter, 
Mme de Stael (q.v,), in 1804; her Vie privde 
de M. Necker (1804); the Melanges from his 
wife’s papers (1798-1802), D’Haussonville’s 
Salon de Mme Necker (trans. 1882), and 
Gambier-Parry’s Mme Necker (1913); and 
Lives by E. Lavaquery (Paris 1933) and E. 
Chapuisat (1938). 

NEFERTITI, -tee'tee (14th cent. B.c.), 
Egyptian queen, the consort of Akhnaton 
(q.v.), immortalized in the beautiful sculp- 
tured head found at Amarna in 1912, now in 
Berlin museum. 

NEGRETTI, Henry (1817-79), Italian-English 
optician, born at Como, came to London in 
1829, and was partner with Joseph Warren 
Zambra from 1850. 

NEGRI, Ada, nav'gree (1870-1945), Italian 
poet, born at Milan, became a teacher, wrote 
socialistic verse and short stories. See study 
by N. Podenanzi (Milan 1930). 

NEGXJIB, Mohammed, ne-geeb' (1901- ), 
Egyptian leader, was general of an army 
division when in July 1952 he carried out a 
coup d^itat in Cairo which banished King 
Farouk and initiated the ‘ Egyptian Revolu- 


tion Taking first the offices of commander- 
in-chief and prime minister, he abolished the 
monarchy in 1953 and became president of 
the republic, but was deposed in 1954 and 
succeeded by Colonel Abdel Nasser (q.v.l 

NEGUS, Francis (d. 1732), English soldier 
a colonel who had served under Marlborough 
he is reputed to have invented the drinlc 
‘ negus ’ called after him. 

NEHEMIAH (5th cent. B.c.), Jewish prophet 
cupbearer to Artaxerxes Longimanus, who in 
444 B.c. obtained full powers to act as 
governor-extraordinary of Judaea. He had 
the walls of Jerusalem rebuilt, and repopu- 
lated the city by drafts from the surrounding 
districts. Wc read of a second visit of 
Nchemiah to Jerusalem, twelve years after- 
wards, on which occasion he either initiated 
or renewed and completed certain reforms 
which henceforth were among the most 
characteristic features of post-exilic Judaism. 
The canonical Book of Nchemiah originally 
formed the closing chapters of the undivided 
work, Chronicles-Ezra-Nehcmiah. Compare 
Sayce, Introduction to Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
Esther (3rd cd. 1889); the commentary of 
Bcrthcau-Ryssel (1887), and those of Keil 
(Eng. trans. 1873), and Rawlinson (Speaker's 
Commentary). Sec study by L. W. Batten 
(Edinburgh 1913). 

NEHRU, nay'roo, family of distinguished 
Indian political leaders: 

(1) Jawaharlal (1889- ), Indian states- 

man, son of (2), was born at Allahabad. After 
an undistinguished career at Harrow School 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
took the natural sciences tripos, he read 
for the bar (Inner Temple 1912), returned 
home and served in the high court of 
Allahabad. A persistent vision of himself 
as an Indian Garibaldi made him become a 
member of the Indian Congress Committee 
in 1918 and brought him, if with scientific 
reservations, under the spell of Mahatma 
Gandhi. He was imprisoned in 1921 and 
spent 18 of the next 25 years in gaol. In 1928 
he was elected president of the Indian 
National Congress, an office he has often 
held since. Although sympathetic to the 
Allied Cause in the 2nd World War, he, in 
common with other Congress Party leaders, 
did not co-operate and turned down the 
Cripps offer of dominion status for India 
made in 1942. But in 1947 when India 
achieved independence, Nehru became her 
first prime minister and minister of external 
affairs. As democratic leader of the first 
republic within the Commonwealth, he has 
followed a policy of neutralism and peace- 
making during the cold war, often acting as 
a go-between between the Great Powers. 
He has committed India to a policy of 
industrialization, to a reorganization of its 
states on a linguistic basis and, although 
championing his people’s claim to Kashmir, 
has acted with restraint to bring this out- 
standing dispute with Pakistan to a peaceful 
solution. Among his many works are: 
Soviet Russia (1929), India and the World 
(1936), Independence and After (1950) and an 
Autobiography (1936). See also a Life by 
F. Moraes (1956) and studies by D. E. Smith 
(1959) and V. Sheean (1960). 
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(2) Motllai (1861-1931), Indian nationalist 
leader, lawyer and journalist, father of (1), 
became a follower of Gandhi in 1919, 
founded the Independent of Allahabad and 
became the first president of the reconstructed 
Indian National Congress. See J. Nehru’s 
A inobiography ( 1 93 6 j , 

NEILSON, (Ij James Beaumont (1792-1865), 
Scottish inventor, bom at Sheuleston, 
invented the hot-blast m iron manufacture 
and was foreman and manager of Glasgow 
gas-w^orks 1817-47. See Life by T- B. 
Mackenzie (1928). 

(2) Julia (1868-1957), English actress, was 
born in London. After a brilliant career at 
the Royal Academy of Music, she made her 
debut at the Lyceum in 1888; her greatest 
success was as Rosalind in the record-break- 
ing run of As You Like It (1896-98). She 
married Ellen Terrj-’s brother Fred (1863- 
1933), wEo often appeared with her and who 
partnered her in management from 1900. 
Their children Deimis (1895-1932) and 
Phyllis (1892- ) Neilson-Terry also became 

famous for their acting, the latter especially 
in the title-role of Trilby, and for their 
productions. 

NEKRASOV, Nikolai Alexeievich (1821-78), 
Russian lyrical poet of the realistic school, 
was born near Vinitza, Podolia, and suffered 
great poverty before making his name as a 
singer of the social wrongs of the humble. 
His epic. Who can be Happy and Free in 
Russia? w'as translated in 1917. See studies 
by N. L. Stepanov (1947), C. Corbet (1948). 

NELSON, (1) Horatio, Viscount Nelson 
(1758-1805), bom September 29 at Burnham 
Thorpe rectory, Norfolk, entered the nav^y 
in 1770. He made a voyage to the West 
Indies, served in the Arctic expedition of 
1773, and afterwards in the East Indies, 
whence he returned invalided in September 
1776. As lieutenant of the Lowestoft frigate 
(1111) he went to Jamaica, and in 1779 was 
posted to the Hinchingbrook frigate. In 
January 1780 he commanded the naval force 
in the expedition against San Juan; on the 
pestilential river his health again broke 
down. In 1781 he commissioned the Albe- 
marle, and joined the squadron under Lord 
Hood in America. In 1784 he was appointed 
to the Boreas frigate for service in the West 
Indies, where he enforced the Navigation 
Act against the Americans. Here he married 
the widow of Dr Nisbet of Nevis; and in 
December 1787 he with his wife retired to 
Burnham Thorpe for five years. Appointed 
to the Agamemnon in 1793, he accompanied 
Lord Hood to the Mediterranean. When 
Toulon was given up to the allies Nelson w^as 
ordered to Naples. He was employed in the 
blockade of Corsica, and next year com- 
manded the naval brigade at the reduction of 
Bastia and of Calvi; here a blow from a bit 
of gravel, scattered by a shot, destroyed his 
right eye. In 1795 he was in Hotham’s two 
victories outside Toulon. During 1796 with 
a small squadron in the Gulf of Genoa he 
commanded the road along the shore. When 
Spain concluded a treaty with France, and 
sent her fleet into the Mediterranean, Jervis 
found himself opposed by very superior 
forces, and retired ultimately to Lisbon. He 


was determined that the Spanish fleet should 
not pass, and inflicted a signal defeat on it 
off Cape St Vincent, Februaiy^ 14, 1797. 
Nelson, now commodore, was in the rear of 
the line. In th%\arting an attempt to reunite 
the two divisions of the Spanish fleet, he for 
nearly half an hour withstood the whole 
Spanish van. When the Spaniards fled, 
Nelson let his ship fall foul of the Spanish 
San Nicolas, which he boarded, and, leading 
his men across her deck to the San Josef, took 
possession of her also. Nelson was rewarded 
with the cross of the Bath; and, promoted 
rear-admiral in Jub", was sent with an 
inadequate squadron to seize a richly-laden 
Spanish ship at Santa Cruz, The attack was 
made on the night of Jul> 21; but the boats 
were repulsed with severe loss, and Nelson 
had his right elbow shattered by a grapeshot, 
and amputated. In March 1798 he hoisted 
his flag on the I dnguard, and was sent into the 
Mediterranean with a small squadron to 
watch the French. But the Vanguard, 
dismasted in a gale, was obliged to put into 
San Pietro to refit, while the French expedi- 
tion sailed to Eg}pt. On June 7 Nelson was 
reinforced b> ten sail of the line; but his 
frigates had all parted company, and after a 
fruitless search he put into Syracuse, when 
he learned at last that they had gone to 
Egypt. Thither he followed, and on August 1 
found them at anchor in Aboukir Bay. His 
fleet was numerically inferior, but the wind 
was blowing along the French line, so he 
concentrated his attack on the weather end. 
The leeward ships could not render any 
assistance; and thus, creeping down the line, 
he captured or destroyed the whole, with the 
exception of the tw'o rearmost ships and two 
of the frigates, which fled. Never, in recent 
times, had there been a victory so over- 
whelming; and when Nelson returned to 
Naples the queen welcomed him with ardour, 
and Lady Hamilton (q.v.), the wife of the 
English ambassador, fell on his breast in a 
paroxysm of rapture. A woman of extreme 
beauty, winning manners and shady ante- 
cedents, she enslaved Nelson by her charms, 
and the twm became bound by a liaison which 
only death severed. Nelson was raised to the 
peerage as Baron Nelson of the Nile, parlia- 
ment voted him a pension of £2000 a year, 
the East India Company awarded him £10,000 
and the king of Naples conferred on him the 
title of Duke of Bronte, in Sicily. After 
subduing the Jacobin uprising in Naples, in 
July 1799 Nelson received an order from 
Lord Keith, commander-in-chief in the 
Mediterranean, to bring the greater part of 
his force to defend Minorca. Nelson refused 
to obey the order; and when it was repeated, 
sent Sir John Duckworth, his second in 
command, w'hile he himself remained at 
Naples or Palermo, and controlled the 
blockade of Malta. The Admiralty censured 
him for his disobedience, and, resigning his 
command, he made his w^ay home overland 
with Lady Hamilton and her husband, 
arriving in November 1800. His meeting 
with his wife was not a happy one, and after 
an angry interview they parted for good. 
In Janua^ 1801 Nelson was promoted to be 
vice-admiral, and was appointed second in 
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command of the expedition to the Baltic, widowed mother to Dryfield in Gloucester 
under Sir Hyde Parker. The whole conduct shire, where he was brought up by Dr Georse 
of the attack on Copenhagen and the Danish Bull. In 1680, elected an F.R.S., he travelled 
fleet was entrusted to Nelson. After three with Halley in France and Italy, retumine 
to four hours of furious combat, the enemy’s with Lady Theophila Lucy (1654-1705) a 
ships were subdued. A suspension of hosti- widow and daughter to the Earl of Berkeley 
lities led to an armistice, which the news of who in 1683 became his wife, and soon after 
the tsar’s death converted into a peace, was converted to Catholicism by ’Cardinal 
Nelson, created a viscount, succeeded Parker Howard and Bossuet. Her ill-health had 
as commander-in-chief; but, his health taken them again to Italy at the Revolution* 
having given way, he returned to England, but Nelson was from the first a (passive) 
He was ordered to undertake the defence of Jacobite, and on his return in 1691 he joined 
the coast, in prospect of a French invasion; the Nonjurors. He was received back into 
and though he failed in an attempt to destroy the Established Church in 1710, though he 
the flotilla at Boulogne, his watch was so still would not pray for Queen Anne. He 
vigilant that the boats never ventured from died at Kensington. One of the e^liest 
under the protection of their batteries. On members of the S.P.C.K. and S.P.G., Nelson 
the renewal of the war Nelson cruised for was the author of five devotional works, of 
eighteen months off Toulon. During a one of which, the (1703) 

temporary absence, in March 1805, the 10,000 copies were sold in four and a half 
French fleet put to sea under Villeneuve, and years. See Lives by W. H. Tealc (1840-46) 
got away to Martinique, where they expected and C. F. Sccretan (I860). ^ 

to be joined by the fleet from Brest. Nelson, (3) Thomas (1780-1861), an Edinburgh 
though delayed for six weeks by his ignorance publisher, who left two sons, William (1816- 
of Vilieneuve’s movements, was only twenty 1887) and Thomas (1822-92), the former the 
days behind him; and Villeneuve hastily restorer of the old Parliament Hall at the 
returned to Europe. Nelson again followed, Castle, &c. 

and arrived off Cadiz some days before the NEMOURS, Due dc, ne-moor (1814-96), the 
French approached the shores of Europe, second son of Louis Philippe, after the fall 
Conceiving that Vilicneuve’s aim might be of the monarchy played an inconspicuous 
to overpower the fleet off Brest, he reinforced part. See Life by R. Bazin (1907). 
it with most of his ships, returning himself to NENNJ, Pietro, nen'uee (1891- ), Italian 

England. Within a fortnight it was known Socialist politician, born at Faenza, Romagna, 
that Villeneuve had gone to Cadiz, and Nelson An agitator at seventeen, as editor of Avanti 
resumed the command in September, he was exiled by the Fascists in 1926. In 
Villeneuve was meantime urged by positive the Spanish War he was political commissar 
orders to put to sea, and on October 20 he of the Garibaldi Brigade, He became 
reluctantly came out. Of French and secretary-general of the Italian Socialist 
Spanish ships there were thirty- three ; Nelson party in 1944, vicc-preniicr in the De Gasperi 
had twenty-seven. At daybreak on the 21st coalition cabinet (1945-46), and foreign 
the two fleets were in presence of each other minister (1946-47). In 1948 the British 
olf Cape Trafalgar. At noon the ice division Labour party disciplined thirty-seven of its 
of the British fleet, under Collingwood in the M.P.s for sending him a telegram expressing 
Royal Sovereign, broke through the rear of hope for an election triumph. His pro- 
file Franco-Spanish line. Nelson, with the Soviet party did not break finally with the 
other division, threw himself on the centre Communists till 1956. In 1957 he led moves 
of the van. As the Victory passed astern of towards a union of his party with theSaragat 
Villeneuve’s flagship she fell foul of the Social Democrats. See his Ten Years of 
Redoutable of seventy-four guns, and her Tyranny in Italy {\9'i2'). 
quarter-deck became exposed to the musketry NENNIUS (fl. 796), Welsh writer, the reputed 
fire from the Redoutable^ s tops. Nelson, author of a Historia Britomim. His book 
while speaking to Captain Hardy, fell gives the mythical account of the origin of 
mortally wounded by a shot on the left the Britons, the Roman occupation, the 
shoulder. He was carried below, and died settlement of the Saxons, and closes with 
some three hours later, just as the battle King Arthur’s twelve victories. See works 
ended in victory. The enemy’s fleet was by W. F. Skene (1868), H. Zimmer (Berlin 
annihilated. Nelson’s body was brought 1893) and F. Lot (Paris 1934). 
home and buried in St Paul’s. See Lives by NEOT, St, neet (d. 877), Saxon hermit, 
Clarke and M‘ Arthur (2 vols. 1809; 2nd ed. lived in Cornwall, and his relics were brought 
1840), Southey (1813), Pettigrew (1849), to Crowland about 1003. See work by 

Lathom Browne (1890), Laughton (1895), W. A. Axworthy (1894). 

Mahan (2 vols. 1897), Wilkinson (1931), NEPOMUK, St John of. See John of 

Oman (1947), Warner (1958); Nelson’s Nepomuk, St. 

Dispatches and Letters, edited by Sir N. NEPOS, Cornelius (c. 99-25 B.C.), Roman 

Harris Nicolas (1844-46); a selection from historian, a native of Pavia or Hostilia, he 
them (1886); his Last Diary (1917); his was the contemporary of Cicero, Atticus and 
Letters to his Wife, ed. Naish (1958); J. C. Catullus. Of his De Viris Illustribus only 
Jeaffreson’s Lady Hamilton and Nelson twenty-five biographies of warriors and 
(1888) and The Queen of Naples and Nelson statesmen, mostly Greeks, survive — untrust- 
(1889); and E. H. Moorhouse’s Nelson in worthy, but written in a clear and elegant 
England (1913). style. Good editions are those of Cellarius 

(2) jftobert (1656-1714), bom in London, (1689) and Nijmerdey (2nd ed. 1879). See 
arichTufkey merchant's son, femoved with his Freudenberg, QuaesHones historicae in C. 
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hepotis vitas fl839), and Eng, traos. by J. C. 
Roife (Loeb Library 1929). 

NERI, St PMMp (1515-95), Italian founder 
of the Oratory, was bom at Florence. He 
betook himself in his eighteenth year to 
Rome, and for many years spent most of his 
time io works of charity and instruction, and 
in ^ solitary prayer. In 1551 he became a 
priest, and gathered around him a following 
of disciples which in 1564 became the 
Congregation of the Oratory and received 
the approbation of the pope. Here Philip 
died. May 25, 1595. He was canonized with 
Ignatius Loyola and others io 1622. Philip’s 
literary remains consist of a few letters (1751) 
and some sonnets. The best Life was by 
Bacci (1622; trans. ed. by F. W. Faber, 1849; 
new ed. 1902). A popular biography is by 
Mrs Hope (1859); see also Life fay Arch- 
bishop Capecelatro (trans. 2nd ed. 1894), 
and works by L. Ponnelle and L. Bordet 
(Eng. trans. 1932), V. J. Matthews (1934) and 
T. Maynard (Milw^aukee 1946). 

NERNST, Waither Hermann (1864—1941), 
German physical chemist, w^as born in 
Briesen in W. Prussia and died in Berlin. 
Nemst became professor of Chemistry in 
Gottingen (1891) and in Berlin (1905). In 
1925 he became director of the Berlin 
Physical Institute. In 1906 he proposed the 
heat theorem (third law of thermodynamics). 
He also investigated the specific heat of 
solids at low temperature in connection with 
quantum theory, and proposed the atom 
chain-reaction theory in photochemistry. He 
w^as aw’arded the Nobel prize for chemistry 
for 1920. 

NERO (a-d. 37-68), Roman emperor from 
A.D. 54 to 68, was born at Antium, son of 
Cneius Domitius Ahenobarbus and of the 
younger Agrippina, daughter of Germanicus. 
His mother became the wife of the Emperor 
Claudius, who adopted him (50). After the 
death of Claudius (54) the Praetorian Guards 
declared him emperor. His reign began with 
good promise, but owing to the baleful 
influence of his mother and his own moral 
weakness and sensuality, he soon plunged 
headlong into debauchery, extravagance and 
tyranny. He caused Britannicus, the son of 
Claudius, to be poisoned, and afterwards 
murdered his mother and his wife Octavia. 
In July 64 occurred a great conflagration in 
Rome, by which two-thirds of the city was 
burned. Nero is stated to have been the 
incendiary; and we are told that he admired 
the spectacle from a distance, reciting verses 
about the burning of Troy. But he found a 
scapegoat in the Christians, many of whom 
were put to death with unheard-of cruelties. 
He rebuilt the city with great magnificence, 
and reared on the Palatine Hill a splendid 
palace; but in order to provide for his 
expenditure Italy and the provinces were 
plundered. A conspiracy against Nero in 65 
failed, and Seneca and the poet Lucan fell 
victims to his vengeance. In a fit of passion 
he murdered his wife Poppaea, by kicking 
her when she was pregnant. He then 
ofiGered his hand to Antonia, daughter of 
Claudius, but was refused; whereupon he 
caused her to be put to death, and married 
Statiiia Messallina, after murdering bef 


husband- He also executed or banished 
many persons distinguished for integrity and 
virtue. His vanity led him to seek distinction 
as poet, philosopher, actor, musician and 
charioteer. In 68 the Gallic and Spanish 
legions, and after them the Praetorian Guards 
rose against him to make Galba emperor. 
Nero fled to the house of a freedman, four 
miles from Rome, and saved himself from 
execution by suicide, June 11, 68. See W. 
Wolfe Capes, Early Roman Empire. Merivale’s 
Romans under the Empire, the Life by B. W. 
Henderson (1903), and works by^M. P. 
Charlesworth e'1939), C. M. rranzero (1954), 
G. Walter (1957). 

NERUDA, (1) Jao (1834-91), Czech writer, 
bom in Prague, began as a disciple of 
Romanticism but developed into the foremost 
classical poet in modern Czech literature. 
He is also known for some excellent prose 
and drama. 

(2) Madame. Sea Halle. 

NERVA, M- Cocceius (c, 32-98), Roman 
emperor, was elected in a.d. 96. He intro- 
duced liberal reforms and died in 98. See 
B. W. Henderson Five Roman Emperors 
(1927). 

NERMAL, Gerard de, proper!}' Gerard 
Labronie (1S08-55), French writer, was 
bom at Paris. He published at twenty a 
translation of Faust. Desul tor}' work, a love- 
affair, fits of restless travel, of dissipation, 
of gloom and of insanity, and death by his 
own hand, sum up the story of his life. 
Nerval wrote admirably alike' in prose and 
verse. But his travels, criticism, plays and 
poems are less interesting than his fantastic 
short tales, the Contes et Faceties (1852), the 
semi-autobiographic series of Filles du feu 
(1856) and La Boheme galante. See w'orks 
by Aiytde Barine (1897), Gauthier Ferrieres 
(1906), Aristide Marie (1914), R. Bizet 
(1928), A. Beguin (1936), L. H. Sebillotte 
(1948), S. A. Rhodes (1951), and the Fort- 
nightly, December 1897. 

NERVI, Pier Luigi (1891- ), Italian archi- 

tect, graduated as an engineer and set up as 
a building contractor. He designed Palmero 
railway station (1946), the sports palace in 
Vienna (1956) and achieved an international 
reputation by his desi^s for the Olympic 
stadii in Rome (1960), in which a bold and 
imaginative use is made of concrete in roofing 
in the large areas. In 1960 he was awarded 
the gold medal of the R.LB. A. and was made 
Hon. LL.D. of Edinburgh University. 

NESBIT, Edith, maiden and pen name of 
Mrs Hubert Bland, from 1917 Mrs Thomas 
Tucker (1858-1924), English writer, bom in 
London, educated at a French convent, who 
began her literary career by writing poetr>' 
but is perhaps best remembered for her 
children’s stories, which reacted against the 
namby-pamby moralizing then prevalent and 
have remained popular to the present day. 
Among them are The Treasure Seekers (1899), 
The Would-be Goods (1901), Five Children 
and It (1902) and Railway Children (1906), 
of which the last-named was highly successful 
as a television serial. 

NESSELRODE, Karl Robert, Count, -ro'de 
(1780-1862), Russian diplomatist, was bom 
at Lisbon, son of the Russian ambassador* 
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He gained the confidence of the Emperor 
Alexander, took a principal part in the 
negotiations which ended in the peace of 
Paris, and in the Congress of Vienna, and 
was one of the most active diplomatists of 
the Holy Alliance. He dealt a deadly blow 
to the revolutionary cause in Hungary in 
1849. He exerted himself to preserve peace 
with the Western Powers, and in 1854 strove 
for the re-establishment of peace. See his 
autobiography (1866), Lettres et Papiers 
(1904-12). , . . 

NESTORIUS (d. a.d. 451), Syrian ecclesiastic, 
was a native of Germanicia in northern 
Syria, and as priest became so eminent for 
his zeal, ascetic life, and eloquence that he 
was selected as patriarch of Constantinople 
(428). The presbyter Anastasius having 
denied that the Virgin Mary could be truly 
called the Mother of God, Nestorius warmly 
defended him; and so emphasized the 
distinction of the divine and human natures 
that antagonists accused him — falsely— of 
holding that there were two persons in Christ. 
A controversy ensued, and at a general 
council at Ephesus in 431 Nestorius was 
deposed. He was confined in a monastery 
near Constantinople, was banished to Petra 
in Arabia, and died (c. 451) after confinement 
in the Greater Oasis in Upper Egypt and 
elsewhere. There are still a few Ncstorians 
in Kurdistan and Iraq, and a small body of 
Christians in India are nominally Nestorian. 
See books by Bethunc-Bakcr (1908) and 
Loofs (1914). 

NESTROY, Johann (1801-62), Austrian 
dramatist, born in Vienna, began life as an 
operatic singer, turned playwright and was 
director of the Vienna Carl theater (1854-60). 
His sixty-odd plays, which include Der bOse 
Geist lumpazivagabundiis (1833), Einen Jux 
will er sich machen (1842), Der Unbeden tende 
0846), Judith und Holof ernes (1849), are 
mostly elaborate jibes at theatrical senti- 
mentality characterized by a deft play on 
words, thoughts and after-thoughts. They 
revolutionized the Viennese theatre and 
influenced Wittgenstein (q.v.). 

NETTLESHIP, (1) Henry (1839-93), English 
classical scholar, brother of (2), from 1878 
Corpus Latin professor at Oxford, he was 
born at Kettering, and educated at Lancing, 
Durham, Charterhouse and Corpus, taking 
only a second, but winning the Hertford, 
Gaisford and Craven. He was elected a 
fellow of Lincoln, was a master at Harrow 
1868-73, completed Conington’s Virgil, and 
published Contributions to Latin Lexicography 
(1889), &c. See his Literary Remains by 
Prof. A. Bradley (1897). 

(2) Richard Lewis (1846-92), English 
philosopher, brother of (1), took the place 
of T. H. Green as a tutor of Balliol. He was 
lost on Mont Blanc. The Nettleship scholar- 
ship at Balliol was founded in his honour. 
See his Philosophical Lectures and Remains^ 
edited, with memoir, by Bradley and Benson 
(2 vols. 1897). 

NEUMANN, noy'man, (1) Balthasar (1687- 
1753), German architect, bom at Eger, was 
at first a military engineer in the service of 
the Archbishop of Wurzburg, but soon found 
his true mitier, and after visiting Paris and 


absorbing new ideas, he became professor 
of Architecture at Wurzburg. Many out- 
standing examples of the Baroque style were 
designed by him, the finest being probably 
Wurzburg Palace and Schloss Bruchsal. See 
studies by Scdlmaier and Piister (19231 and 
F. Knapp (1937). ^ 

(2) Johann von (1903-57), Hungarian 
American mathematician, born in Budapest 
escaped from Hungary during the Communist 
regime (1919), studied chemistry at Berlin 
chemical engineering at Zurich, mathematics 
at Budapest and on a Rockefeller fellowship 
at Gottingen became acquainted with 
Oppenheimer (q.v.). In 1931 he became 
professor at Princeton and in 1933 research 
professor at the Institute for Advanced 
Study there. His classic work on quantum 
mechanics (1932) proved rigorously that 
cause-and-eflect operates for large-scale 
physical phenomena only and not for sub- 
atomic events. He worked on the atomic 
bomb project at Los Alamos during World 
War 11 and his mathematical treatment of 
shock waves helped to determine the height 
of the explosions over Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki in August 1945. He made impor- 
tant contributions to point-set theory, theory 
of continuous groups, operator theory and 
mathematical logic, such giant computers as 
M.A.N.l.A.C. (his own ironical label) having 
been constructed on the basis of his mathe- 
matical work for high-speed calculations for 
H-bomb development. In Theory of Games 
and Economic Behaviour (1944) written with 
O. Morgenstern, he distinguishes between 
the more complex games, requiring strategy 
and non-strategic games. R. B. Braithwaite 
utilized this theory as A Tool for the Moral 
Philosopher (1955). He differed with Oppen- 
heimer on the advisability of advancing the 
H-Bomb projects, but testified to the latter’s 
loyalty and integrity (1954). He died of 
cancer. 

NEURATH, Baron Konstantin von, noy'raht 
(1873-1956), Nazi ‘ Protector of Bohemia 
and Moravia % was born at Klein-Glattbach, 
Wiirttemberg, in 1873. After consular 
service, he joined the German Embassy in 
Istanbul and in 1921 became ambassador to 
Italy and in 1930 to Britain. He was foreign 
minister from 1932 to 1938. From 1939 to 
1943 he was the Reich protector of the Czech 
territories. At the Nuremberg Trial he was 
sentenced to 15 years’ imprisonment for war 
crimes, but released in 1954. 

NEUVILLE, Alphonse Marie de, nce-veel 
(1836-85), French painter of pictures of 
French military exploits in the Crimea, Italy 
and Mexico, and against Germany. He 
excelled as an illustrator of books. 
NEVILLE, Richard. See Warwick. 
NEVINSON, (1) Christopher Richard Wynne 
(1889-1946), English artist, son of (2), born 
at Hampstead, studied at the Slade 
School and in Paris, and painted a number 
of Futurist pictures about 1912. He achieved 
fame as an official war artist (1914-15), his 
war pictures being exliibited in London in 
1916. He also achieved note as an etcher 
and lithographer. See his autobiographical 
Paint and Prejudice (1937). 

(2) Henry Woodd (1856-1 94 l),«":English 
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war-correspondent and journalist, father of NEWCOMEN, Thomas 11663-1729), English 
Uj, born in Leicester, was correspondent inventor, born at Dartmouth, by 169S had 
tor various papers in, ^ among many other invented the atmospheric steam-engme, an 
campaigns, the Boer War, the Balkans and improvement on one by Capt. Savery, with 
the Dardanelles. In 1904 he exposed the whom he became associated. From 1712 his 
Portuguese slave trade in Angola. His invention was used for pumping water out 
publications include Lines of Life (verse, of mines. See work by R. Jenkins < 1913). 

1920), Essays in Freedom and Rebellion (1921 ) NEWDIGATE, Sir Roger S06 J, English 

and a study_ of Goethe (1931). See his antiquary, was bom and died at ‘hrbury, 
autobiographical series, Changes and Chances Warwickshire, having sat for thirP’-si^c years 
(1925-28). _ _ as member for Middlesex and Oxford 

NE\lSON, Jofin (1639-84), English highway- University. He built up a famous coilechon 
man, was born at Pontefract and after a long of antiquities and endowed the Newdigate 
career of robbery and murder was hanged at prize poem at Oxford, winners of which have 
York. been Heber, Ruskin, NI. Arnold, Laurence 

NEWALL, (1) Hugh Frank (1857-1944), Binyon and John Buchan. See Ladv 
British astronomer, son of (2|, bom near Newdigate-Newmegate’s C/iai’cre/j £?/C/zi?rere/ 
Gateshead, educated at Rugby and Trinity Manor (1898), and work by R. Churton 
College, Cambridge, worked at the Cavendish (1881). 

Laboratory under Thomson, and in 1909 NEWXANDS, John Alexander Reioa 1 1837- 


became first professor of Astrophysics. In 
1913 he w-as appointed first director of the 
Solar Physics Obser\'atoiy% a position which 
he held for the rest of his life, cariying out 
important research on solar phenomena. 

(2) Robert Stirling (1812-89), British 
engineer and astronomer, father of (1), w’as 
born at Dundee. In 1940 he patented a new 
type of wire rope and founded a business to 
manufacture it at Gateshead. Turning his 
inventive genius to the submarine cable, he 
devised improvements both to the cable 
itself and to methods of laying it, and his 
firm was responsible for many of the early 
undersea cables in different parts of the 
world. 

NEWBERY, John (1713-67), English pub- 
lisher and bookseller, born a Berkshire 
farmer’s son, settled about 1744 in London 
as a vendor of books and patent medicines. 
He was the first to publish little books for 
children, and he was himself — perhaps with 
Goldsmith — part author of some of the best 
of them, notably Goody Two^Shoes, In 
1758 he started the Universal Chronicle, or 
Weekly Gazette, in which the Idler appeared. 
In the Public Ledger (1760) appeared Gold- 
smith’s Citizen of the World. See a book on 
him by C. Welsh (1885). 

NEWBOLT, Sir Henry John (1862-1938), 
English poet. He was bom at Bilston, 
Staffordshire, studied at O.xford, went to the 
bar, and in 1895 published Mordred, a drama. 
But he is best known for his sea songs — 
Admirals All, The Island Race, Drake's Drum, 
The Sailing of the Long Ships, &c. He was 
knighted in 1915. See his autobiography 
(1932) and Later Life and Letters, ed. by his 
wife (1942). 

NEWCASTLE. See Cavendish and Pelham. 
NEWCOMB, Simon (1835-1909), American 
astronomer, bom at Wallace, Nova Scotia, 
graduated at Harvard, in 1861-97 was 
professor of Mathematics in the U.S. navy, 
had charge of the naval observatory at 
Washington, and edited the American 
Nautical Almanac. In 1894-1901 he was 
professor in the Johns Hopkins University, 
He made many astronomical discoveries, 
and wrote, besides innumerable memoirs, a 
long series of works, including Elements of 
Astronomy, The Stars, and his own Reminis- 
cences (1903). 


1898), English chemist, worked in a sugar 
refinery at the Victoria Docks. He was the 
first to arrange the elements in order of 
atomic number and to sec the connection 
between every eighth. This ' Law of 
Octaves ’ brought him ridicule at the time 
(1864), but it was the first idea of a periodic 
law and in 1887 the Royal Society av\ aided 
him its Dav}^ Medal in recognition of his 
work. He was the author of a handbook on 
sugar (1888). 

NEWVLAN, (1) Ernest (1868-1959), English 
music critic, bom in Liverpool, was suc- 
cessively music critic of the Manchester 
Guardian, the Birmingham Post and the 
Sunday Times (since 1920). His writings are 
noted for their wit and elegance, and for 
their strict factual accuracy. His w'orks 
include studies of Gluck and Hugo Wolf, 
and of opera (e.g. Opera Nights and Wagner 
Nights); but it is for his far-reaching studies 
and deep understanding of W’agner that he 
is best-toown — his four-volume biography 
of that composer (1933-37) is the most 
complete and authoritative account of the 
composer in existence. In A Musical Critic's 
Holiday Newman vindicates music criticism 
as a valuable study. 

(2) Francis WiMam (1805-97), English 
scholar, brother of (3), w^as bom in London. 
In 1826 he obtained a double first at Oxford 
and resigned a Balliol fellowship. He with- 
drew from the university in 1830, declining 
subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles. 
After a three years’ stay in the East, he 
became classical tutor in Bristol College to 
1834, in 1840 professor in Manchester New' 
College, and in 1846-63 professor of Latin 
in University College, London. In religion 
he took a part directly opposite to his 
brother’s, being eager for a religion including 
whatever is best in all the historical religions. 
Phases of Faith (1853), the best know-n of his 
works, w^as preceded by The Soul (1849), and 
other works include a small book on his 
brother (1891). See Memoir and Letters, by 
I. G. Sieveking (1909). 

(3) John Henry, Cardinal (1801-90), 
English theologian, brother of (2), was bom 
in London, Februa^ 21, 1801. His father 
was a banker; his mother, a moderate 
Calvinist, deeply influenced his early religious 
views. He went up to Trinity College, 
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Oxford, ill 1817, and in 1822, in spite of his sophy of faith. In the controversies whiVii 
second-class, he was elected a fellow of led to the Vatican Council Newman sidS 
Oriel, and here he formed his close intimacy with the Innopportunists. He was at th‘ 
with Pusey and Hurrell Fronde. In 1824 he time in vehement opposition to the Ultra 
was ordained, in 1828 became vicar of St montanes under Manning and William 
Mary’s, in 1830 broke definitely with George Ward, and the bitterness between tiC 
Evangelicalism. His first book. The Arians two parties ran very high. Leo XIIT 
of the Fourth Century (1833), argued that anxious to show his sympathy with the 
Arianism was a Judaizing heresy which moderates, m 1879 summoned Newman tn 
sprang up in Antioch. In 1832-33 Newman Rome to receive the cardinal’s hat. He died 
accompanied Hurrell Froude and his father at Edgbaston, August 11, 1890. See the Life 
on a Mediterranean tour, when many of the by Wilfred Ward (1912, 3rd ed. 1927)- book? 
poems iuLyra Apostolica (1834) were written by R. H. Hutton (1890), E. A. Abbott (18921 
and also ‘Lead, kindly Light’. Ho was Waller and Burrow (1902), Barry (19041 
present at Keble’s Oxford assize sermon on Bremond (1905-12), Dr Whyte (1901) Sam 
National Apostasy (July 1833), which he lea (1908), Bellasis (1916), Sidney’ Dark 
regarded as the beginning of the Tractarian (1934), W. E. Houghton (1945), M, Ward 
movement. Into the Tracts for the Times (1948), C. F. Harrold (1955), L. Bouver 
Newman threw himself with energy, and he (1958); Newman^ s Letters^ ed. by Miss 
himself composed a number of them. Tract Mozley (1891) and Autobiographical Writintr^ 
90 (1841) was the most famous of the tracts, ed. by H. Tristram (1957). ^ ’ 

Newman contended that the intention of the NEWNES, Sir George (1851-1910), English 
Thirty-nine Articles was Catholic in spirit, publisher, the son of a Matlock CongrW- 
and that they were aimed at the supremacy tional minister, was educated at Shireland 
of the pope and the popular abuses of Hall, Warwickshire, and the City of London 
Catholic practice, and not at Catholic School. He founded Tit-Bits (1881), The 
doctrine. But Tract 90 provoked an explo- Strand Magazine (1891). The Wide World 
sion which was the end of the Tractarian Magazine (1898), &.c. ; was Gladstonian 
movement, and brought on the conversion to M.P. for the Newmarket division 1885-95‘ 
Rome of those of the Tractarians who were and then was created a baronet. See Life 
most logical as well as most in earnest, by H. Friederichs (1911). 

Newman struggled for two years longer to NEWTON, (1) Alfred (1829-1907), English 
think his position tenable, but in 1843 zoologist, born at Geneva, was in 1866 
resigned the vicarage of St Mary’s, which he appointed professor of Zoology at Cambridge 
had held since 1828, and retired to Littlcmore. and wrote valuable works on ornithology’ 
The magnificent sermon on ‘ Development in See Life by A. F. R. Wollaston (1921). 
Christian Doctrine’ was the last which he (2) Sir Charles Thomas (1816-94), English 
preached in the university pulpit, February 2, archaeologist, born at Bredwardine, held 
1843. In October 1845 he invited the a British Museum post 1840-52, as vice- 
Passionist Father Dominic to his house at consul at Mitylcne made important finds 
Littlcmore m order that he might be received (^Discoveries in the Levant, 1865), and was 
into the Roman Catholic Church. FIc went British Museum keeper of antiquities 1861- 
to Rome for a year and a half, and on his 1885. 

return in 1848 he established a branch of the (3) Eric (1893- ), English writer and 
brotherhood of St Philip Neri in England at art critic, born at Marplc Bridge, near 
Edgbaston, a suburb of Birmingham; and Glossop, Derbyshire, worked as a mosaic 
here he did a great deal of hard work, devot- designer and craftsman, and was art critic 
ing himself to the sufferers from cholera in to the Manchester Guardian from 1930 to 
1849 with the utmost zeal- The lectures on 1947, and to the Sunday Times from 1937 to 
Anglican Difficulties (1850) drew public 1951. His publications include European 
attention to Newman’s great power of irony Painting and Sculpture (1941) and Tintoretto 
and the singular delicacy of his literary style, (1952). 

and were followed by the lectures on (4) Sir Isaac (1642-1727), English scientist 
Catholicism in England (1851). His long and mathematician, was born at Wools- 
series of Oxford sermons contain some of thorpe, Lincolnshire, near Grantham, at 
the finest ever preached from an Anglican whose grammar-school he got his education, 
pulpit, and his Roman Catholic volumes — In 1661 he entered Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Sermons addressed to Mixed Congregations In 1665, when he took his B.A., he com- 
(1849) and Sermons on Various Occasions mitted to writing lais first discovery on 
(1857) — though less remarkable for their fluxions; and in 1 665 or 1 666 the fall of an 
pathos, are even fuller of fine rhetoric, and apple suggested the train of thought that led 
show the rarest finish. In 1864 a casual to the law of gravitation. But on his first 
remark by Canon Kingsley in Macmillan’s attempt so to explain lunar motions, it is 
Magazine on the indifference of the Roman commonly said that an erroneous estimate 
Church to the virtue of truthfulness, an of the radius of the earth produced such 
mdilference which he asserted that Dr New- discrepancies that he dropped the investiga- 
man approved, led to a correspondence tion for the time, though better estimates 
which resulted in the publication of the seem to have been available. Be this as it 
remarkable Apologia pro Vita Sua. In 1865 may, he turned to study the nature of light 
he wrote a poem of singular beauty. The and the construction of telescopes. By a 
Dream of Gerontius, republished in Verses on variety of experiments upon sunlight refracted 
Various Occasions (1874). In 1870 he pub- through a prism, he concluded that rays of 
lished his Grammar of Assent, on the philo- light which differ in colour differ also in 
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refrangibiiity — a discovery which suggested shipmaster, sailed with his father for six 
that the indistinctness of the image formed years, and for ten years engaged in the 
by the object-glass of telescopes was due to African slave-trade. In 174S he was con- 
the different ^coloured rays of light being verted, but still went on slave-trading; in 
brought to a focus at different distances. He 1755 he became tlde-sur^'e}'or at Liverpool; 
concluded (rightly for an object-glass con- and in 1764 he was offered the curacy of 
sisting of a single lens) that it uas impos- Oiney in Bucks, and took orders- To Olney 
sible to produce a distinct image, and was the poet Cowper came four years later, and 
led to the construction of reflecting telescopes; an extraordinary friendship sprang up. In 
and the form devised by him is that which 1779 Newton became rector of St Mar>' 
reached such perfection in the hands of Woolnoth, London. Newton’s prose works 
Herschei and Rosse. Newton became a are little read, save the Remarkable Parti- 
follow of Trinity in 1667, and Lucasian culars in his own Life. But some of his 
professor of Mathematics in 1669, and in Olney Bymns have been taken to the heart 
1671-72 he was elected a member of the by the English world, including ‘ Approach, 
Royal Society. He resumed his calculations my soul, the mercy-seat’; and ' How sweet 
about gravitation, and by 1684 had demon- the name of Jesus sounds ‘ One there is 
strated the whole theory, which, on the above all others See Life by Cecil (1803 j, 
solicitation of Halley, he expounded first in R. Bickersteth (1865), B. Martin (1950); 
De Mom Corporum, and more completely in collected works (1816); and books cited at 
Phiiosophiae Naturalis Frincipia Mathematica Cowper. 

(1687). The part he took in defending the NEXO, Martin Andersen, nik'scE (iS69-1954j, 
rights of the university against the illegal Danish novelist, was bom in a poor 
encroachments of James 11 procured him a quarter of Copenhagen, and spent his boy- 
seat in the Convention Parliament ( 1689-90). hood m Bornholm near Nexo (whence his 
A crisis of some sort in 1693 seems to have name). From shoemaking and bricklaying 
left his suspicious, quarrelsome temper worse he turned to books and teaching, and in 1906 
than ever. fn 1696 he w’as appointed won European fame with Pc//e t/ie 
warden of the Mint, and was master of (trans. 1915-17; 4 parts), describing poor 
the Mint from 1699 till the end of his life. life from within and the growth of the 
He again sat in parliament in 1701 for labour movement. See his Reminiscences 
his university. He solved two celebrated (Copenhagen 4 vols. 1932-39) and book by 
problems proposed in June 1696 by John W. A. Berendsohn (Copenhagen 1948). 
Bernoulli, as a challenge to the mathe- NEY, Michel (1769-1815), French marshal, 
maticians of Europe; and performed a wus born, a cooper’s son,” at Saarlouis, 
similar feat in 1716, by solving a problem and rose to be adjutant-general (1794) and 
proposed by Leibniz. Newton was president general of brigade (1796). For the capture of 
of the Royal Society from 17034111 his death. Mai)nheim he was made general of division 
He superintended the publication of Flam- in 1799. Under the empire he was made 
steed’s Greenwich Observations^ which he marshal. In 1805 he stormed the en trench- 
required for the w'orking out of his lunar ments of Elchingen, and was created Duke of 
theory — not without much disputing betW'^eei^ Elchingen. He distinguished himself at Jena 
himself and Flamsteed. In the controversy and Eylau, and his conduct at Friedland 
between New ton and Leibniz as to priority earned him the grand eagle of the Legion of 
of discovery of the differential calculus or the Honour. Serving in Spain, he quarrelled 
method of fluxions, Newton acted secretly with Massena and returned to France. In 
through his friends. The verdict of science*^ command of the third corps (1813) lie covered 
is that the methods w^ere invented inde- himself with glory at Smolensk and Borodino, 
pendently, and that although Newton was received the title of Prince of the Moskwa, 
the first inventor, a greater debt is owing to and led the rear-guard in the disastrous 
Leibniz for the superior facility and com- retreat. In 1813 he was present at Liitzen 
pleteness of his method. In 1699 Newton and Bautzen, but was defeated by Billow at 
was elected foreign associate of the Academy Dennewitz. He fought heroically at Leipzig, 
of Sciences, and in 1705 he was knighted by but submitted to Louis XVIII, wffo loaded 
Queen Anne. He died March 20, 1727, him with favours. On Napoleon’s return 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. An from Elba Ney, sent against him, went over 
admirable reprint of the Principia is that by to Ms old master’s side. He opposed 
Lord Kelvin and Professor Blackburn (1871). Brunswick at Quatrebras, and led the centre 
Clarke’s Latin translation of the Optics at Waterloo. After the capitulation of Paris 
appeared in 1706, the Optical Lectures in he was condemned for high treason, and 
1728, the Fluxions in 1736, and Horsley shot. See his Memoires (1833), and books 
edited an edition of his collected w'orks by Bonnal (1910-14), A. H. Atteridge (1913), 
(1779-85). Newton w'as a student of L, Blythe (1937) and J. B. Morton (1958). 
alchemy; and he left a remarkable MS. on NI^LRCHOS, Stai^xos Spyros, ni-ah/kos 
the prophecies of Daniel and on the Apoca- (1909- ), Greek ship-owner, controller of 
lypse, a history of Creation, and some tracts, one of the largest independent fleets in the 
See Lives by Sir David Brewster (1855), L. T. world, served during World War II in 
More (1934), Sullivan (1938), E. N. da C. the Royal Hellenic Navy, then pioneered the 
Andrade (1950), H. Sootin (N.Y. 1955), and construction of super- tankers, as did his 
Augustus de Morgan’s Newton, his Friend, brother-in-law Aristotle Onassis (q.v.). 
and his Niece (1885). NICCOLA PISANO. See Pisano (3). 

(5) John (1725-1807), English divine and NICCOLO DI FOLIGNO, or Di liberatore. 
writer, w'as born in London, son of a See Alunno. 
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NICHOL, (1) John (1833-94), Scottish 
writer, son of (2), Glasgow professor of 
English Literature 1861-89, he wrote poems 
and books on Byron, Bacon, Burns, American 
Literature (1882), &c. See Life by Knight 
(1896). 

(2) John Pringle (1804-59), Scottish 
astronomer, father of (1), after several years 
leaching he became professor of Astronomy 
at Glasgow and was well known for his 
public lectures. 

NICHOLAS, St (4th cent.), patron saint of 
Russia, Bishop of Myra in Lycia, was 
imprisoned under Diocletian and released 
under Constantine, and his supposed relics 
were conveyed to Bari in 1087. St Nicholas 
is the patron of youth, particularly of 
scholars {Santa Claus is a corruption of the 
name), merchants, sailors, travellers, thieves. 
Sec books by L’Abbe Marin (1917), E. 
Crozier (1949). 

NICHOLAS, the name of five popes and an 
antipope: , , 

Nicholas 1 (858-867), asserted the supre- 

macy of the Church and forbade the divorce 
of Lothair, King of Lorraine. See Life by 
J. Roy (1899), studies by E. Pcrcls (Berlin 
1920) and J. Haller (1937). . 

Nicholas XI (1058-61), enacted regulations 
for the election of popes. Sec work by P. 
Brand and J. Garin (Chainbery 1925). 

Nicholas V (1447-55), prevailed on the 
antipope, Felix V, to abdicate and thus 

restored the peace of the Church. A liberal 
patron of scholars, he may almost be said to 
have founded the Vatican Library. He 

vainly endeavoured to arouse Europe to the 
duty of succouring the Greek empire. Sec 
works by G. Sforza (Lucca 1884) and K. 
Pieyer (Stuttgart 1927). 

Nicholas V, antipopc (1328-30), set up in 
opposition to John XXIl. 

NICHOLAS, the name of two emperors of 
Russia: , . , 

Nicholas I (1796-1855), third son of Paul I, 
on July 13, 1817, married the daughter of 
Frederick- William III of Prussia. On the 
death of his brother, Alexander I (1825), 
owing to the resignation of Constantine, he 
succeeded to the throne, and suppressed a 
military conspiracy with vigour and cruelty. 
After a brief ebullition of reforming zeal, he 
reverted to the ancient policy of the tsars — 
absolute despotism, supported by military 
power. Wars with Persia and Turkey resulted 
in giving Russia increase of territory. The 
movement of 1830 in the west of Europe was 
followed by a rising of the Poles, which vyas 
suppressed after a severe contest of nine 
months; and Nicholas, converting Poland 
into a Russian province, strove to extinguish 
the Polish nationality. In Russia intellectual 
activity was kept under official guidance. 
The tsar’s Panslavism also prompted him 
to Russianize all the inhabitants of the 
empire, and to convert Roman Catholics and 
Protestants to the Russian Greek Church. 
During the political storm of 1848-49 he 
assisted the emperor of Austria in quelling 
the Hungarian insurrection, and drew closer 
the alliance with Prussia. The re-establish- 
ment of the French empire confirmed these 
alliances, and led Nicholas to think that the 


time had come for absorbing Turkey but 
the opposition of Britain and France brought 
on the Crimean war, during which he died 
March 2, 1855. See Lacroix, Histoire de 
Nicolas L (1864-73); works by J. Schiemann 
(Berlin 1904-08), C. dc Grunwald (Eng. trans 

Nicholas If (1868-1918), in 1894 succeeded 
his father, Alexander III, married a princess 
of Hesse, and initiated (1898) The Hague 
Peace Conference. His reign was marked by 
the alliance with France, entente with Britain 
disastrous war with Japan (1904-05), and 
the establishment of the Duma (1906)! He 
took command of the Russian armies against 
the Central Powers in 1915. Forced to 
abdicate at the Revolution, he was shot with 
his family by the Red Guards. See Lives bv 
P. Gilliard (Eng. trans. 1921), C. Radziwill 
(1931). 

NICHOLAS, Grand Duke (1856-1929) 
Russian general, a nephew of Alexander 
II, was Russian commander-in-chief against 
Germany and Austria, August 1914 to 
September 1915, and commander-in-chief in 
the Caucasus 1915-17. After 1919 he lived 
quietly in Franco. See Life by J. Daniloff 
(Berlin 1930). 

NICHOLS, (1) John (1745-1826), father of (2), 
editor of the Gentleman's Magazine (1797- 
1826), edited and published literary and 
historical works, mc\u.dmQ Literary Anecdotes 
of the Eighteenth Century. See his Memoirs 
(1804). 

(2) John Bowyer (1779-1863), son of (1), 
father of (3), succeeded his father as editor 
of the Gentleman's Magazine for a time and 
published many important county histories. 
Sec memoir by .1. G. Nichols (1864). 

(3) John Gough (1806-73), son of (2). He 
too edited the Gentleman's Magazine and 
also made valuable contributions to the 
materials of English history and genealogy. 
Sec memoir by R. C. Nichols (1874). 

NICHOLSON, (1) Ben (1894- ), English 

artist, son of (8), born at Denham, ex- 
hibited with the Paris Abstraction-Creation 
group in 1933-34 and at the Venice Biennale 
in 1954, designed a mural panel for the 
Festival of Britain (1951) and in 1952 
executed another for the Time-Life building 
in London. As one of the leading abstract 
artists, he has an international reputation and 
won the first Guggenheim award in 1957 
against strong competition from 13 countries. 
Although he has produced a number of 
purely geometrical paintings and reliefs, in 
general he uses conventional still-life objects 
as a starting-point for his finely drawn and 
subtly balanced and coloured variations. 
He married as his second wife the sculptress 
Barbara Flcpworth (q.v.). See the mono- 
graph by Sir H. Read (2 vols., 1948, 1956), 
and study by J. P. Hodin (1958). 

(2) John (1822-57), British soldier and 
administrator, was born at Lisburn (or 
possibly in Dublin), in 1839 joined the East 
India Company’s service, and in 1842 was 
captured at Ghazni in Afghanistan. During 
the Sikh rebellion of 1 848 he saved the fortress 
of Attock, and at Chillianwalla and Gujrat 
earned the special approval of Lord 
Gough. Nicholson was appointed deputy- 
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commissioner (185i> of the Punjab, and in 
1857 he perhaps did more than any other 
man to hold the province. As brigadier- 
general, on September 14 he led the storming 
party at the siege of Delhi, and fell mortally 
wounded. See Lives by Captain Trotter 
(1897) and H. Pearson (1939). 

(3) Joseph Shield (1850-1927), English 
economist, was born at Wrawby near 
Brigg and in 1880-1925 was professor of 
Political Economy at Edinburgh. He wrote 
on Money (1888), Principles of Political 
Economy (3 vols. 1893-1901), and other 
works on economics advocating the ideas 
of Adam Smith. See Life by 'Wh R. Scott 
(1928). 

(4) Seth Barnes (1891- ), American 

astronomer, born at Springfield, 111., is noted 
as the discoverer of the 9th, 10th and 11th 
satellites of Jupiter. 

(5) William (1753-1815), English physicist, 
w'aterw^orks engineer for Portsmouth and 
Gosport, invented the hydrometer named 
after him, and also a machine for printing 
on linen. With Carlisle he constructed the 
first voltaic pile in England, and in so doing 
discovered that w^ater could be dissociated 
by electricity. He compiled a Dictionary of 
Practical and Theoretical Chemistry (1808). 

(6) William (1781-1844), Scottish portrait- 
painter and etcher, born in Oviagham-on- 
Tyne, about 1814 settled in Edinburgh, was 
the first secretary of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, and was noted for his portraits of 
Sir Walter Scott and other notable contem- 
poraries. 

(7) William (1816-64), Australian states- 
man, bom near Whitehaven, emigrated as a 
grocer to Melbourne in 1841, became mayor 
1850, and premier of Victoria 1859. He got 
the ballot adopted in 1855. 

(8) Sir William Newzam Prior (1872-1949), 
English artist father of (1), bom at Newark, 
studied in Paris and was influenced by 
Whistler and Manet. Later he became a 
fashionable portrait painter, but he is 
principally remembered for the posters 
produced (with his brother-in-law, James 
Pryde) under the name of J. and W. Beggar- 
st^, for his woodcut book illustrations, and 
for his glowing still-life (e.g. the Mushrooms 
in the Tate Gallery). He was knighted in 
1936. See the studies by M. Steen (1943) and 
L. Brow^se (1956); also a Life of J. Pryde by 
D. Hudson (1949). 

NICIAS (d. 413 B.C.), Athenian statesman and 
general, belonged to the aristocratic party, 
and opposed Cleon and Alcibiades. In 
427-426 B.c. he defeated the Spartans and 
the Corinthians. In 424 he ravaged Laconia, 
but in 421 made peace between Sparta and 
Athens. In the naval expedition against 
Sicily (418) he was one of the commanders. 

In 415 he laid siege to Syracuse, and was at 
first successful, but subsequently experienced 
a series of disasters; his troops were forced 
to surrender, and he was put to death. See 
Plutarch’s Life of Nikias (ed. by H. A. 
Holden, 1887). 

NICOL, (1) Erskine (1825-1904), Scottish 
painter, was bom at Leith, lived in 
Dublin 1843-46, and settled in London in 
1862. He w^as R.S.A. and A.R.A. and 


painted homely incidents in Irish and 

Scottish life. 

(2) William (c. 1744~97j, Scottish school- 
master, a classical master in the High School 
of Edinburgh, was the too convivial intimate 
of Robert Burns. 

NICOLAI, (1) Christoph Friedrich (1733- 
1811), German author, bookseller and 
publisher, born at Berlin, early distin- 
guished himself by a series of critical letters 
(1756) contributed to many iiteraiy journals, 
and for many years edited the Atigemeine 
deutsche Bibliothek (106 vols. 1765-92). He 
wrote topographical works, satires, anecdotes 
of Frederick the Great, and an autobiography 
(recording strange apparitions and hallucina- 
tions of his own). See studies by M. Sommer- 
feld (Halle 1921), W. Strauss (Stuttgart 
1927;. 

(2) Otto (1810-49), German composer, 
bora at Konigsberg, in 1847 became Kapell- 
meister at Berlin, where his opera The Merry 
Wives of Windsor was produced just before 
he died. See Life by G. R. Krase (Berlin 
1911). 

NTCOLAS, Sir Nicholas Harris (1799-1848), 
English antiquary, bom at Dartmouth, 
serv'ed in the navy 1808-16, and was called 
to the bar in 1825. He devoted himself 
chiefly to genealogical and historical studies, 
as in his History of British Orders of Knight- 
hood (1841-42), Synopsis of the Peerage 
(1825), &c. 

NICOLAUS OF CUSA (1401-64), Roman 
Catholic prelate and philosopher, bom at 
Cusa or Kues on the Moselle, studied at 
Deventer and at Padua. As archdeacon of 
Liege he took a prominent part in the Council 
of Basel, insisting in De Concordantia 
Catholica that the pope was subordinate to 
Co\mcils; but ultimately he sided with the 
pope, and was made cardinal. As papal 
legate he visited Constantinople to promote 
the union of the Eastern and Western 
churches. He exposed the false Isidorian 
decretals, was in advance of his time in 
science, denounced perverted scholasticism 
in De Docta Ignorantia and taught that the 
earth went round the sun. See German 
monographs by Diix (1848), ScharpfF (1871) 
and Giossner (1891). 

NICOLE, Pierre (1625-95), French Jansenist, 
born at Chartres, was one of the most 
distinguished of the Port Royalists, the friend 
of Amauld and Pascal, and author of Essais 
de morale (1671 ei seq). See W'orks by 
E. Thouverex (Paris 1926) and Le Breton- 
Grandmaison (Paris 1945). See Jansen. 
NICOLINI. See Patti (1). 

NICOLL, Sir William Robertson (1851-1923), 
Scottish man of letters, w^as born at the 
Free Church manse of Lumsden, studied at 
Aberdeen, was Free Church minister at 
Dufftowm 1874-77 and Kelso 1877-85. He 
then addressed himself to literary work in 
London, becoming editor of the Expositor, 
the British Weekly (1886) and the Bookman, 
He wrote books on theology and literature, 
and was knighted in 1909. See Life by T. H. 
Dario w (1925). 

NICOLLE, Charles Jules Henri (1866-1936), 
French physician and bacteriologist, a pupil 
of Pasteur, was director of the Pasteur 
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Institute at Tunis (1903), and professor at the Denmark and wrote about his travek Qo 
C ollege de France (1932). He discovered Life by his son (1817). ' 

that the body louse is a transmitter of typhus (3) Heinhold (1892- ), American then 

fever, and in 1928 was awarded the Hobel logian, professor of Christian Ethics in tS 
prize for medicine. Union Theological Seminary New 

NICOLSON,(l)Adela Florence. See Hope (2). from 1928, he wrote Nature and 

(2) Sir Harold George (1886- ), Man (1941-43). See work by D. R Davk 

English diplomat, author and critic, was (1945). * 

born in Tehran, where his father, later 1st NIEL, Adolphe (1802-69), French marshal 
Baron Carnock, was British charge-d’affaires. was born at Muret (Upper GaronneV 
Educated at Wellington College and Balliol and entered the army as an engineer officer 
College, Oxford, Nicolson had a distinguished He took part in the storming of Constantine 
career as a diplomat, entering the service m in Algeria (1836), the siege of Rome 0849') 
1909, and holding posts in Madrid, Con- the bombardment of Bomarsund (1854) the 
stantinople, Tehran and Berlin until his fall of Sebastopol (1856), and the battles of 
resignation in 1929, when he turned to Magenta and Solfcrino (1859) and became 
journalism. From 1935 to 1945 he was minister of war in 1867. SeeLifebyJ. J dein 
National Liberal M.P. for West Leicester. Tour (Paris 1912). 

He is the author of several biographies, NIELSEN, Carl August, ( 1865-1931) 
including those of Tennyson, Swinburne and Danish composer, was born at Nprre- 
the official one of George V, and of books Lyndeisc, near Odense, Fiinen, the son of a 
on history, politics and, in Good Behaviour house-painter who was also a village fiddler 
(1955), on manners. He is highly regarded became a bandsman at Odense, and in 1883 
as a literary critic. In 1913 he married entered Copenhagen Conservatoire. His 
Victoria Sackville-Wcst (q.v.), and he was compositions of this time — including the 
knighted in 1953. G minor quartet and oboe fantasias — are not 

(3) William (1655-1727), English divine revolutionary, being rather in the tradition 

and antiquary, born at Plumbland, of Gade (q.v.), but with his first symphony 
became successively bishop of Carlisle and (1894) his new tendencies of progressive 
Derry, published the Historical Library tonality and rhythmic audacity become 
(English, Scottish and Irish) and other apparent, though still within a classical 
important works and collections. Sec Life structure. In his second symphony (‘The 
by F. G. James (1957) and Letters ed. J. Four Temperaments 1901-02) polytonality 
Nichols (1809). is first used in Danish music, along with the 

NICOT, Jean, nee-ko (1530-1600), French contrapuntal style which was to become 
diplomat and scholar, born at Nimcs, characteristic of Nielsen. His other works 
became French ambassador at Lisbon, and include four further symphonies (1912, 1916 
in 1561 introduced into France the tobacco- 1922 and 1925), the tragic opera Saul and 
plant, called after him Nicotiaiia. He David (1902), the comic opera Masquerade 
compiled one of the first French dictionaries (1906), chamber music, concertos for flute, 
(1606). See his Correspondance ed. E. clarinet and violin, and a huge organ work’ 
Falgairolle (Paris 1897). Commotio (1931). In 1915 he was appointed 

NIEBUHR, (1) Barthold Georg (1776-1831), director of Copenhagen Conservatoire. As 
German historian, son of (2), he was born Denmark’s greatest twentieth-century com- 
at Copenhagen, and studied at Kiel, London poser, striving through new harmonies, 
and Edinburgh (1798-99). In 1800 he rhythms and melodic ideas of truly Nordic 
entered the Danish stale-service, and in 1806 character to divest Danish music of its 
the Prussian civil service. The opening of prevalent romanticism, and as a conductor 
the university of Berlin in 1810 proved a new of note, Nielsen exerted a tremendous 
era in his life. He gave (1810-12) a course of influence on the musical development of 
lectures on Roman history, which established Denmark. See Life by R. W. L. Simpson 
his position as one of the most original and (1952), and his early autobiography, trans- 
philosophical of modern historians. In 1816 latcd as My Childhood (1953). 
he was appointed Prussian ambassador at NIEMBSCH. Sec Lenau. 
the papal court, and on his return in 1823 he NIKMOLLER, Martin, nee'- (1892- ), 

took up his residence at Bonn, where his German Lutheran pastor and defier of Hitler, 
lectures gave a powerful impetus to historical born at Lippstadt, Westphalia, rose from 
learning. Niebuhr possessed great intuitive midshipman to one of Germany’s ace sub- 
sagacity in sifting true from false historic marine commanders in the first World War, 
evidence; and though his scepticism as to studied theology, was ordained in 1924 and 
the c^redibility of early history goes too far, became pastor at Berlin-Dahlcm in 1931. 
the bulk of his contribution to history still Summoned with other protestant church- 
stands substantially unshaken. }dis Ramis che leaders to Hitler, who wished to get their 
Geschichte and other important works were co-operation for the Nazi rdgime, Niemoller 
translated into English. See Madame declared that he, like Hitler, had also a 
Hensler’s Lebensnachrichten (1838; trans. responsibility for the German people, given 
1852), and the studies by Classen (1876), by God, which he could not permit Hitler to 
Eyssenhardt (1886), C. Seitz (1909) and F. take away from him. His house was ran- 
Schriabel (1931). sacked by the Gestapo and continuing openly 

(2) Carsten (1733-1815), German traveller, to preach against the Fiihrer, he was arrested 
famer of (I), bom at Lauenburg, joined and confined from 1937 to 1945 in Sachsen- 
a Danish expedition and travelled in Africa, hausen and Dachau concentration camps. 
Arabia and India. He then settled in Acclaimed by the Allies as one of the few 
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‘ good Germans ’ at the end of the war, he 
caused great astonishment when it was 
discovered that he had in 1941 volunteered 
m vain to serve again in the German navy, 
despite his opposition to Hitler. His 
explanation was that he had a dutv to ‘ give 
unto Caesar what is Caesar’s In 1945 he 
was responsible for the ‘ Declaration of Guilt’ 
by the German churches for not opposing 
Hitler more strenuously. On the other hand 
he loudly condemned the abuses of the de- 
Nazification courts. He vigorously opposed 
German rearmament and the nuclear arms 
race. Federal Germany he described as 
‘ begotten in Rome and born in Washington 
From 1947 he was church president of the 
Evangelical Church in Hesse and Nassau. 
See his Vom U-Boot zur Kanzel, ^ From U- 
Boat to the Pulpit ’ (Berlin 1934), and 
collections of his sermons (1935, 1939, 1946, 
1956), particularly Six Dachau Sermons 
(Munich 1946), also Life by D. Schmidt 
(trans. 1959). 

NIEPCE, nee-eps, (1) de St Victor, Claode 
Marie Francois (1805-70), French photo- 
grapher, nephew of (2), further developed 
photography as invented by his uncle and 
Daguerre and wrote a treatise on the subject 
(1856). See Life by R. Colson (Paris 1898). 

(2) Joseph Nicephore (1765-1833), French 
chemist, uncle of (1), one of the inventors 
of photography, w'as bom at Chalon-sur- 
Saone, served in the army, and in 1795 
became administrator of Nice. At Chalon in 
1801 he devoted himself to chemistry, and at 
length succeeded in producing a photograph 
on metal. He co-operated with Daguerre in 
further research. See Life by Fouque (Paris 
1867), and H. and A. Gernsheim’s Daguerre 
(1956). 

NIETZSCHE, Friedrich Wilhelm, neetz'she 
(1844-1900), German philosopher and critic, 
bom at Rdcken, Saxony, the son of a village 
pastor, w^as passionately religious as a boy 
and so brilliant an undergraduate at Bonn 
and Leipzig that he was offered and accepted 
the professorship of Classical Philology at 
Basel (1869-79) before graduating. A 
disciple of Schopenhauer, he dedicated his 
first book Die Geburt der Tragodie (1872), 

‘ The Birth of Tragedy ’ (trans. 1909), to his 
friend Wagner, whose operas he regarded as 
the true successors to Greek tragedy. In 
four brilliant critical essays, Unzeitgemdssige 
Betrachtungen, ‘ Untimely Contemplations ’ 
(1873-76), he first expressed his enthusiasm 
for the aristocratic ideal and his contempt for 
the masses in history. Convinced that 
Christianity was bankrupt, he determined to 
give his age new values, Schopenhauer’s 
‘ will to power ’ serving as the basic principle, 
but turned from a pessimistic to a zestful 
‘ Yea-saying ’ affirmation of life by the war- 
rior-aristocrat. Only the strong ought to 
survive. Human sympathy only perpetuates 
the unfit and the mediocre. These egotistical 
evolutionary ethical doctrines begin to appear 
in his Menschliches, Ailzumenschliches^ 

‘ Human, all too Human ’ (1878), Frohliche 
Wissenschaf t ‘ Joyous Wisdom ’ (trans. 

1910), of his positivist period beginning 
with his breach with Waiter (1876) whose 
Parsifal he thought Christian-inspired. His 


major w’ork, Also sprach Zarathustra (1883- 
1885), ‘ Thus spake Zarathustra ’ (trans. 
1933), develops the idea of the superman, 
Jenseits von Gut und Bose^ " Beyond Good 
and Evil’ (1886), the twin moralities for 
the master on the principle ‘ Nothing is true; 
everything is allowed ’ and slaves whose 
suffering is insignificant for ‘ almost every^- 
thing we call higher culture is based upon the 
spiritualizing and intensifying of cruelty 
Et 3 ''moiogical justification for Ms trans- 
formation of moral terms is presented in 
Genealogie der Mora! (1887). Kluch of his 
esoteric doctrine appealed to the Nazis, but 
intensely individualistic, he w^as no nationalist 
and not anti-Semitic. With Kierkegaard 
whom he despised, he greatly influenced 
existentialism. He died after eleven years 
of insanity at Weimar. See collected works, 
ed. Nietzsche Archiv (Weimar 1922), Life 
by his sister, E. Forster-Nietzsche (1895- 
1904), who also wrote three biographical 
studies (trans. 1912, 1915, 1924), 2 ijid Letters 
(1909-26) to Wagner (trans. 1922), and Lives 
by D. Halevy^ (1909), C. .Andier (1920-31) ; 
and studies by K. Jaspers (1936|, F. C. 
Copleston (1942), J. Laurin (1948), W. A. 
Kaufmann (1950), E. Heller, The Disinherited 
Mind (1952) and F. A. Lea (1957). 
NTEUWXAND, Julius Arthur <1878-1936), 
American chemist, bom in Belgium, took 
orders as a priest (1903 ) and became professor 
of Chemistry^ at Notre Dame University 
(1923). His researches led to the production 
of artificial rubber (duprene) and he played 
an important part in the discovery' of lewisite. 
NIGHTINGALE, Florence (1820-1910), Eng- 
lish hospital reformer, daughter of William 
Edward Nightingale of Embly Park, Hants, 
was bom at Florence. She went into training 
as a nurse at Kaiserswerth (1851) and Paris. 
In 1854 wsLT was declared with Russia; after 
the battle of the Alma Miss Nightingale 
offered to go out and organize a nursing 
department at Scutari, and in October she 
departed with thirty-eight nurses. She 
arrived in time to receive the wounded from 
Inkermann (November 5) into overcrowded 
w'ards; soon she had 10,000 sick men under 
her care. But she saw in the bad sanitary^ 
arrangements of the hospitals the causes of 
their frightful mortality, and devoted herself 
to the removal of these causes. She returned 
to England in 1856 and a fund of £50,000 was 
subscribed to enable her to form an institution 
for the training of nurses at St Thomas’s and 
at King’s College Hospital. She devoted 
many years to the question of Army sanitary 
reform, to the improvement of nursing and 
to public health in India. Her main work 
Notes on Nursing (1859) w'ent through many 
editions. She received the Order of Merit in 
1907. See books by Sir E. Cook (1913), D. E. 
Muir (1946), C. Woodham-Smith (1950) and 
Z. Pope (1958). Selected writings^ ed. L. R. 
Seymer (1954). 

NIJINSKY, Vaslav, ni-zhin'ski (1890-1950). 
Russian dancer, bom in Kiev, was 
trained at the Imperial School, St Petersburg, 
and first appeared in ballet at the Maryinsla 
Theatre. As the leading dancer in a company 
taken to Paris in 1909 by Diaghilev, Nijinsky 
became enormously popular, and in 1911 
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he appeared as Petrouchka in the first 
performance of Stravinsky’s ballet. His 
work as a choreographer, except for the 
controversial U Apres-midi d'un faime, was 
not successful, Nijinsky was interned in 
Hungary during the early part of the first 
World War, rejoined Diaghilev for a world 
tour, but became completely and incurably 
insane in 1917 in Switzerland. Sec biography 
by R. Nijinsky. 

NIKISCH, Arthur (1855-1922), Hungarian 
conductor, was conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra 1889-93, Gewandhaus 
Concerts, Leipzig, from 1895, and Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. See Life by F- 
Pfohl (Hamburg 1925). 

NIL AND, D^Arcy, nl'- ( ? - ), Australian 
writer, contributed over five hundred short 
stories to magazines and established himself 
as a leading Australian novelist with his 
natural and vivid descriptions of life in the 
‘ outback ’ in The Shiralee (1955), which was 
filmed, Call me when the Cross turns over 
(1958) and Big Smoke (1959). 

NILSSON, Christine (1843-1921), Swedish 
operatic singer, born at Wexid, Sweden, 
made her debut at Paris in 1864, and became 
a leading prima donna in Europe and the 
United States. She retired in 1888. Sec 
Lives by H. Headland (Rock Island, 111., 
1943) and M. L. Lofgren (Stockholm 1944). 

NIMITZ, Chester William, nim'its (1885- 
), American admiral, born at Fredericks- 
burg, Texas, graduated from the U.S. 
Naval Academy in 1905, served mainly in 
submarines, and by 1938 had risen to the 
rank of rear-admiral. Chief of the bureau 
of navigation during 1939-41, in 1941-45 
he commanded the U.S. Pacific Fleet and 
Pacific Ocean areas, contributing largely to 
the defeat of Japan. He was made a fleet 
admiral in 1944, and became chief of naval 
operations in 1945-47, signing the Japanese 
surrender documents for the U.S. Special 
assistant to the secretary of the Navy 
(1947-49), he led the U.N. mediation com- 
mission in the Kashmir dispute in 1949. He 
was created G.C.B. in 1945. See S. E. 
Morison’s History of U.S. Naval Operations in 
World War U (1947-54). 

NIMROD. See Apperley, C. J. 

NINIAN, St, Lowland Scots, Ringan (c. 360- 
c. 432), the first known apostle of Scotland, 
was born on the shores of the Solway Firth. 
He made a pilgrimage to Rome, was conse- 
crated bishop by the pope, visited St Martin 
at Tours, and he founded the church of 
Whithorn (397). He laboured successfully 
for the evangelization of the Southern Piets. 
See his Life by Ailred (1109-66), edited by 
Bishop Forbes (1874), and studies by A. B 
Scott (1916) and W. D. Simpson (1940). 

NIPKOW, Paul, /zip"A:o/(1860-1940), German 
engineer, born at Lauenburg, one of the 
moneers of television, became interested in 
the electrical transmission of visual images 
and invented in 1884 the Nipkow disc, a 
mechanical scanning device consisting of a 
revolving disc with a spiral pattern of 
until 1932, it was super- 
seded by electronic scanning. 

Grunewald, M. 

NITHSDALE, William Maxwell, 5th Earl of 


^ TT of 

and H. Taylor, Lady 


NIXON 

(1676-1744), Scottish .Tacobite, at sevpn 
succeeded his father, in 1699 married T 
Winifred Herbert (e. 1679H749)7youn|ei^ 
daughter of the Marquis of Powis, and lived 
at his Kirkcudbrightshire seat, Terreeles a 
Catholic, in 1715 he joined the E^lish 
Jacobites under Forster and Derwentwater 
and was taken prisoner at Preston. He wpq 
tried for high-treason in London and 
sentenced to death; but on Februarv n 
1716— the night before the day fixed for ht 
execution— he escaped from the Tower m 
woman’s apparel, through the heroism of hk 
countess. They settled at Rome, where the 
Earl died. Sec Sir W. Fraser’s " ' 

Car laverock (1873), ' 

Nithsdale (1939). 

NITZSCH, (I) Gregor Wilhelm (1790-18611 
German philologist, son of (3), father of (41 
brother of (2), fought as a volunteer at 
Leipzig and from 1827 devoted himself to 
defending the unity of the Homeric poems 
Sec study by Liibker (.Jena 1864). 

(2) Karl Immanuel (1787-1868), German 
Protestant theologian, son of (3), brother of 
(1), became professor at Bonn in 1822, and in 
1847 at Berlin. He subordinated dogma to 
ethics, and was one of the leaders of the 
broad evangelical school. His chief books 
are System der Christ lichen Lekre (1829* 
Eng, Irans. 1849), Praktische Theologie 
(1847-67), Christliche Glaubenslehre (1858) 
several volumes of sermons and essays. See 
studies by Bcyschlag (2nd ed. 1882) and 
Hermens (1886). 

(3) Karl Ludwig (1751-1831), German 
Protestant theologian, father of (1) and (2) 
in 1790 became professor at Wittenbura’ 
See work by Hoppe (Hallo 1832). 

(4) Karl Wilhelm (1818-80), German 
historian, son of (1), a pupil of Niebuhr, he 
was professor at Kiel, Kbnigsberg and Berlin. 
His writings embrace historical studies on 
Polybius (1842) and the Gracchi (1847), Die 
tomische Annalistik (1873), Deutsche Stiidien 
(1879), German history to the peace of 
Augsburg (1883-85), and a history of the 
Roman republic (1884-85). 

NIVELLE, Robert (1857-1924), French 
general, born at Tulle, was artillery colonel 
in August 1914, and made his name when in 
command of the army of Verdun by recaptur- 
ing Douauraont and other forts (October- 
December 1916). He was commander-in- 
chief, December 1916 to May 1917, when his 
Aisne offensive failed and he was superseded 
by Pdtain. See study by F. E. A. Hellot 
(1917). 

NIXON, Richard Milhous (1913- ), American 
politician, born in Yorba Linda, California, 
after five years in practice as a lawyer, he 
served in the U.S. Navy, prior to his election 
to the House of Representatives in 1946. He 
became a senator in 1950, and vice-president 
in 1952. His swift climb in political circles 
was a result of fearless outspokenness and 
brilliant political tactics, and he was par- 
ticularly prominent as a member of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
working on the Alger Hiss (q.v.) case. In 
May 1958 he and his wife were subjected to 
violent anti-American demonstrations in 
Peru and Venezuela, during a goodwill tour 
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of Latin America, and in 1959 on a visit to 
Moscow he achieved notoriety by his out- 
spoken exchanges with Mr Khruschev. 

NKRUMAH, Kwame (1909- ), Ghanian 
politician, v/as born at Ankroful and was 
educated at Achimota College and Lincoln 
University, Penn. As a student at the London 
School of Economics after the second World 
War he helped to organize the Pan- African 
congress. He returned to Africa as secretary 
of the United Gold Coast Convention, a 
nationalist movement from which he broke 
away in 1949 to form the Convention People’s 
party with the slogan ‘ self-government now ’. 

In 1950 he was imprisoned for his part in 
calling strikes and was elected to parliament 
while still in jail. A year later he was 
released, elected as first municipal member 
for Accra and became virtual prime minister 
with the title of Leader of Business in the 
Assembly. He was confirmed in power at 
the 1956 election and in 1957 became the 
first prime minister of the independent 
Commonwealth State of Ghana. In the 
earlier years of his government he aroused 
criticism for his ‘ dictatorial ’ attitudes, 
though he w'as worshipped by West Africans 
as the ‘ Gandhi of Africa ’ and a significant 
leader first of the movement against white 
domination and then of Pan-African feeling. 
Publications include Towards Colonial Free- 
dom (1946) and his autobiography (1957). 
See Life by B. Timothy (1955). 

NOAILLES, no-ah'y\ distinguished French 
family: 

(1) Adrien Maurice, 3rd Duke of (1678- 
1766), son of (3), grandfather of (9), won his 
marshal’s baton in Louis XV’s wars. See his 
Memoir es (1839). 

(2) Anna-Elisabeth, Comtesse de (1876- 
1933), poet and novelist, wrote many poems 
and novels and was acclaimed ‘ Princesse des 
lettres See books by C. C. Osborne 
(Paris 1928), J. Lamac (Paris 1931), C. 
Fournet (Geneva 1950). 

(3) Anne Jules, 2nd Duke of (1650-1708), 
father of (1), brother of (8), commanded 
against the Huguenots and in Spain and 
became marshal. 

(4) Antoine de (1504-62), admiral and 
ambassador, was ambassador to England 
1553-56. 

(5) Emanuel Henri Victurnien de (1830- 
1909), diplomat, son of (10), brother of (7), 
was ambassador in Italy, Constantinople and 
Berlin, and WTOte on Poland. 

(6) Emanuel Marie Louis de (1743-1822), 
diplomat, brother of (11), grandfather of 
(10), was ambassador at Amsterdam, Lon- 
don and Vienna. 

(7) Jules, 7th Duke of (1826-95), economist, 
son of (10), brother of (5), was best known for 
his economic writings. 

(8) Louis Antoine de (1651-1729), ecclesi- 
astic, brother of (3), archbishop of Paris 
(1695), he became cardinal in 1700 and was a 
reformer of clerical practice. See book by 
E. de Barthelemy (Paris 1886). 

(9) Louis Marie de (1756-1804), soldier, 
grandson of (1), served in America under 
Lafayette, supported the French Revolution 
for a time, then returned to America and 
defended San Domingo against the English. 
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(10) Paul, 6th duke of (1802-85), historian, 
grandson of (6), grandnephew of (11), was 
a member of the Academv (1849) and 
ambassador to St Petersburg (''18711. 

(11) Paul Francois, 5th duke of (1739-1 824|, 
chemist, brother of (6), granduncle of (lOj, 
was a soldier who later attained eminence 
as a chemist. He lived in retirement after 
1792. 

NOBEL, Alfred (1833—96), Swedish inventor 
and manufacturer, w’as bom at Stockholm, 
October 21. His father, a manufacturer, 
settled 1837-59 in St Petersburg, and in 1860 
began to manufacture nitro-glycerine. In 
1867 Alfred, who assisted him, discovered 
through the accidenial escape of some nitro- 
glycerine from a cask into the siliceous sand 
of the packing, how to make a safe and 
manageable explosive — dynamite. He also 
invented blasting-jelly and several kinds of 
smokeless _ powder. Ultimately he had 

manufactories at Brefors in Sweden, and 
experimented on mild steel for armour-plates, 
&c. At his death at San Remo on December 
10, 1896, he left a fortune of over £2,000,000, 
most of which he destined to go for annual 
prizes in the fields of physics, chemistry, 
physiology or medicine, literature and peace. 
See Lives by Pauli ( 1947 ) and Halasz (1960). 

NOBILE, Umberto, no bee-lay (1885- ), 

Italian airman, bom at La uro, became an 
aeronautical engineer and built the airships 
Norge and Italia. Wrecked in the airship 
Italia when returning from the North Pole 
(May 1928), he was adjudged (1929) respon- 
sible for the disaster. In the U.S.A. 1939-42, 
he later returned to Italy and was re-instated . 
See Amundsen. 

NOBILI, Leopoido (1784-1835), Italian physi- 
cist, professor of Physics at Florence, invented 
the thermopile used in measuring radiant 
heat, and the astatic galvanometer. 

NOCARD, Edmond Isidore Etienne, (1850— 
1903), French biologist, made important 
discoveries in the field of veterinary science, 
and demonstrated that meat and milk from 
tubercular cattle could transmit the disease 
to man. 

NODDACK, Ida Eva (1896- ), and Waiter 

Xarl Friedrich (1 893- ), German chemists, 

husband and wife, in 1925 discovered the 
elements masurium and rhenium. 

NODIER, Charles, nod-yay (1780-1844), 
French writer, from 1823 librarian of the 
Bibliotheque de PArsenal in Paris, was 
elected to the Academy in 1833. He deeply 
influenced the Romanticists of 1830, but 
little save his short stories and his fairy-tales 
is remembered. See studies by Wey (1844), 
Mme ^ Mennessier-Nodier (Paris 1867), 
Magnin (Paris 1911), and Henri-Rosier 
(Paris 1931). 

NOEL-BAKER, Philip (1889- ), British 

Labour politician, after a brilliant athletic 
and academic career at Cambridge, captained 
the British Olympic team (1912), and in the 
war commanded a Friends’ ambulance unit. 
He served on the secretariat of the peace 
conference (1919) and of the League of 
Nations (1919-22), was M.P. for Coventry 
(1929-31) and for Derby from 1936. He was 
Cassel professor of International Relations 
at London (1924-29) and Dodge Lecturer 
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at Yale (1934), where he was awarded the 
Howland prize. He has written a number of 
books on international problems, including 
Disarmament (1926), and a standard work. 
The Arms Race (1958). During and after the 
second World War he held several junior 
ministerial posts and was Labour secretary 
of state for Air (1946-47), of Commonwealth 
Relations (1947-50) and minister of Fuel 
and Power (1950-51). He was awarded the 
Nobel Peace Prize (1959). See his auto- 
biographical Something to Remember (1957). 
His son, Francis (1920- ), was Labour 
M.P. from 1955. 

NOGUCHI, Hideyo (1876-1928), Japanese 
bacteriologist, born in Japan, worked in the 
U.S. from 1899, and made important 
discoveries in the cause and treatment of 
syphilis and also of yellow fever from which 
he died. See Life by G. Eckstein (1931). 
NOLDE, Emil, pseud, of Emil Hansen (1867- 
1956), German artist, born at Nolde, 
worked in Munich, Paris and Copenhagen, 
and was one of the most important Expres- 
sionist painters, his powerful style being 
summed up by the phrase ‘ blood and soil 
He was a member of Die Brtlckc (1906-07) 
and produced a large number of etchings, 
lithographs and woodcuts. See his My Own 
Life (2 vols., 1931-34). 

NOLLEKENS, Joseph, R.A. (1737-1823), 
English sculptor, was born in London, and 
in 1760-70 worked in Rome. He has given 
us likenesses of most of his famous contem- 
poraries — Garrick, Sterne, Goldsmith, John- 
son, Fox, Pitt, George III, See. Pie died 
April 23, leaving £200,000. See J. T. Smith’s 
Nollekens and his Times (1828, new ed. 1949) 
and P. Colson, Their Ruling Passions (1950). 
NOLLET, Jean Antoine, noLay (1700-70), 
French abbe and physicist, professor at 
Paris (1738), F.R.S. (1734), discovered 
osmosis (1748), invented an electroscope, and 
improved the Leyden Jar. 

NONIUS MARCELLUS (4th cent, a.d.), 
Latin grammarian, was the author of a 
poor treatise, De Compendiosa Doctrina, 
precious as preserving many words in for- 
gotten senses, and passages from ancient 
Latin authors now lost- See ed. by W. M. 
Ramey (1903). 

NONNUS (5th cent, a.d.), Greek poet of 
Panopolis (Egypt), wrote a long Bacchus-epic 
(Dionysiaca, trans- Rouse, 1940) and a verse 
paraphrase of St John’s Gospel. See study 
by J. Golega (1930). 

NORDAU, Max Simon (1849-1923), Jewish- 
Hungarian author, born of Jewish descent 
at Budapest, he studied medicine and 
established himself as physician, first at his 
birthplace (1878), and then at Paris (1886). 
He wrote several books of travel, but became 
known as the author of works on moral and 
social questions, including Conventional Lies 
of Society (1883; 15th ed. 1890; Eng. trans, 
1895), and as a novelist. He was also an 
active Zionist leader in Europe. See books 
by A. and M. Nordau (N.Y. 1943) and M. 
Ben-Horin (N.Y. 1957). 

NORDEN, John (1548-1625?), English carto- 
grapher, born in Somerset, became an 
attorney, but about 1580 he began to make 
surveys of the English counties* He pub* 


iished descriptions of several counties and 
maps which were the first printed English 
maps to show roads and a scale. Severd of 
his maps were used for Camden’s Britannia 
He made surveys of Crown lands and other 
works include a travel guide (1625) 
NORDENSKJ5LB, (1) Baron Nils Adolf Erik 
nor'denshcel (1832-1901), Swedish Arctic 
navigator, was born at Flelsingfors, Novem- 
ber 18, 1832, naturalized himself in Sweden 
and made several expeditions to Spitsbergen’ 
and mapped the south of the island. After 
two preliminary trips proving the navigability 
of the Kara Sea, he accomplished (June 1878- 
September 1879) the navigation of the North- 
east Passage, from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
along the north coast of Asia. He later 
made two expeditions to Greenland, See his 
Voyage of the Vega (Eng. trans. 1881), 
Scientific Results of the Vega Expedition 
(1883), &c. ; works by A. Leslie (1879) and 
S. Hcdin (1928). 

(2) Nils Otto Gustav (1869-1928), Swedish 
Antarctic explorer, nephew of (1), after 
travels in S. America led an expedition to 
the Antarctic (1901 -03) and explored the 
Andes (1920-21). See Life by H. Munthe 
(Stockholm 1928). 

NORFOLK, Dukes of. See Howard. 
NORMAN, Montagu, 1st Baron (1871-1950), 
English banker, after serving in the South 
African war entered banking and became 
associated with the Bank of England. He 
was elected governor of the Bank in 1920 
and held this post until 1944. During this 
time he wielded great influence on national 
and international monetary affairs. See 
Life by Sir H. Clay (1957). 

NORRIS, (1) Frank (1870-1902), American 
novelist, born in Chicago, first studied art 
but later turned to journalism, and while 
a reporter was involved in the Jameson raid 
in South Africa. He was influenced by Zola 
and was one of the first American naturalist 
writers, his major novel being McTeague 
(1899), See Life by F. Walker (1932) and 
study by E. Marchand (1942). 

(2) Kathleen (1880- ), American novel- 

ist, born in San Francisco, began writing 
stories and published her first novel, 
Mother^ in 1911. Since then she has written 
many popular novels and short stories, 
including Certain People of Importance (1922) 
and Over at the Crowleys (1946). 

NORTH, (1) Brownlow (1810-75), English 
evangelist, after living a life of pleasure 
for many years, became an evangelist 
preaching mainly in Scotland. See Life by 
K. Moody-Stuart (1929). 

(2) Sir Dudley (1641-91), economist, 
brother of (5), (7), (9), a Turkey merchant, 
lived for a time in Constantinople, became 
a sheriff of London and a commissioner of 
customs. He was a kccn-eycd observer, and 
had great mechanical genius, and his Dis- 
courses upon Trade (1691) anticipated Adam 
Smith. See Life by R. North (1744). 

(3) Sir Dudley Burton Napier (1881- ), 

British admiral, entered the navy in 1895 and 
was commander of the cruiser New Zealand 
at Heligoland and Jutland. He was chief of 
staff of the home fleet from 1932 to 1933 and 
commanded the North Atlantic station in 
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1939-40. He was relieved of Ms command 
after six Vichy French warships had been 
allowed to pass through the Gibraltar Straits 
to oppose the Dakar landing. In May 1957 
the prime minister, while exonerating him 
from charges of negligence and upholding his 
integrity, refused to open an inquiry into his 
case. 

(4) Sir Edward, 1st Baron (1496-1564), 
lawyer, father of (10), a privy councillor, 
held important posts during the reigns of 
Henry VIII, Edward VI, Mary and Elizabeth. 
See work by Lady F. Bushby (1911). 

(5) Francis, 1st Baron Guilford (1637-85), 
lawyer, brother of (2), (7), (9), educated at 
Cambridge and called to the bar in 1655, 
was successively solicitor-general, attorney- 
general, lord chief-justice of the court of 
common pleas, privy-councillor, lord chan- 
cellor (1682), and Baron Guilford (1683). 
See Life by R. North (1742). 

(6) Frederick, 8th Lord North and 2nd Earl 
of Guilford (1732-79), statesman, entered 
Parliament at the age of twenty-two, became 
a lord of the treasury, chancellor of the 
exchequer and in 1770 prime minister. He 
was largely responsible for the measures that 
brought about the loss of America, being too 
ready to surrender his judgment to the 
King’s. In 1782 he resigned and later 
entered into a coalition with Fox, hitherto 
his opponent, and served with him under 
the Duke of Portland in 1783. See Lives by 
R. Lucas (1913), W. B. Pemberton (1938) and 
study by H. Butterfield (1949). 

(7) John (1645-83), scholar, brother of (2), 
(5), (9), a fellow of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, succeeded Barrow as master of 
Trinity College in 1677, and became clerk of 
the closet to Charles 11. See Life by R. North 
(1744). 

(8) Marianne (1830-90), flower painter, a 
descendant of (9), painted flowers in many 
countries and gave her valuable collection to 
Kew Gardens. See her autobiography (2 vols. 
1892-93). 

(9) Roger (1653-1734), lawyer and writer, 
brother of (2), (5), (7), was educated at 
Jesus College, Cambridge, entered the Middle 
Temple and rose to a lucrative practice at the 
bar. A non-juror, he retired after the 
Revolution. His three hyper-eulogistic 
biographies, his autobiography (all collected 
by Jessop in 1890) and his Examen (1740) give 
him a place in English literature. 

(10) Sir Thomas (?1535-?1601), translator, 
son of (4), is known for his translation 
of Plutarch (1579), a noble monument of 
English from which Shakespeare drew his 
knowledge of ancient history (ed. by Wynd- 
ham 6 vols. 1895 et seq.). He made oMer 
translations from the French and Italian. 
See work by Lady F. Bushby (1911). 

NORTHBROOK. See Baring (4). 
NORTHCLIFFE, Lord. See Harmsworto 

NORTHCOXE, (1) James (1746-1831), 

English painter, the son of a Plymouth 
watchmaker, painted portraits and historical 
pictures, among them the well-known Princes 
in the Tower and Prince Arthur and Hubert, 
but is also remembered by Hazlitt’s Con* 
yersations with Nortkcote (ed, by Gosse, 


1894) and his own with Ward (1901). He 
was elected R.A. in 1787. See Life by 
Gwynn (1898). 

(2) Sir Stafford. See Iddesleigh. 

NORTHROP, John Howard (1891- ), 

American biochemist, discovered the fermen- 
tation process for the manufacture of acetone, 
W'orked on enzymes and published CrvstaiUne 
Enzymes (1939). In 1946 he shared the 
Nobel prize for chemistiy' with W. Stanley 
for their study of "ways of producing purified 
enzymes and virus products. 

NORTHUMBERLAND, Dukes of. See 
Percy. 

NORTON, (1) Andrews (1786-1853), Ameri- 
can Unitarian theologian, father of (3), 
studied at Harvard, became professor there, 
and wrote Reasons for not believing the 
Doctrines of Trinitarians (1833), and two 
works on The Genuineness of the Gospels. 

(2) Caroline Elizabeth Sarah (1808-77), 
Irish poet and novelist, was bom in London, 
second of the three beautiful grand-daughters 
of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. Her eldest 
sister became Lady Dufferin, the other 
Duchess of Somerset; and she herself in 
1827 married a barrister, the Hon. George 
Chappie Norton (1800-75). She bore him 
three sons, of whom the second succeeded as 
fourth Lord Grantley: but the rnarriage 
proved most unhappy, and her friendship 
with Lord Melbourne (q.v.) led her husband 
to institute a groundless and unsuccessful 
action of divorce (1836). She supported her 
family by her writings, and her experiences 
and publications helped to improve the legal 
status of w'omen. In March 1877 she 
married Sir William Stirling Maxwell (q.v.), 
but died June 1 5. See Lives by J. G. Perkins 
(1909) and A. Acland (1948). 

(3) Charles EHot (1827-1908), American 
author, son of (1), joint-editor with Lowell 
of the North American Review, was pro- 
fessor of Art at Harvard from 1875 and 
personal friend of Carlyle, Lowell, Emerson, 
Ruskin and Clough, whose letters he edited. 
See his Letters (N.Y. 1913); study by E. W. 
Emerson and W. F. Harris (N.Y. 1912), and 
Life by K. Vanderbilt (1960). 

(4) Thomas (1532-84), English lawyer, 
M-P., and poet, with Sackville (q.v.) joint- 
author of Gorboduc, 'was bom in London, 
and died at Sharpenhoe, Beds. 

NORWAY, N. S. See Shute (2). 
NORWICH, See Cooper (2). 
NOSTRADAMUS, or Michel de Notredame 
(1503-66), French astrologer, bom at St Remi 
in Provence, December 14, 1503, became 
doctor of medicine in 1529, and practised at 
Agen, Lyons, &c. He set himself up as a 
prophet about 1547. His Centuries of 
predictions in rhymed quatrains (two col- 
lections, 1555-58), expressed generally in 
obscure and enigmatical ^ terms, brought 
their author a great reputation. Charles IX 
on his accession appointed him physician-in- 
ordinary, Nostradamus died July 2, 1566. 
See books on him by Jaubert (1656), Haitze 
(1712), Bareste (1842), and C. A. Ward 
(1891); Complete prophecies, ed. H. C. 
Roberts (1947). 

NOTTINGHAM, Earls of. See Finch <2) and 
Howard Family (6). 
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Meredith, was followed by The Flo\ver nf 
Japan (1903) and The Forest of Wild Th?!"^ 
(1905), both of which attracted^Smf noh« 
Noyes now turned to the subject of some nf 
his most successful work— the sea, and in 
particular the Elizabethan tradition, w 
-Sea/iit-n (1908) and the epic 
(1908) were in this vein. Having married an 
Arncrican, he travelled in the U.S.A. tecturin" 
and receiving many academic honour 
c^ulminating in the visiting professorshin of 
Poetry at Princeton (1914). In 1922 app^ed 
The Torchbearers, a panegyric in blank verse 
on the hitherto comparatively unsung men of 
science. Noyes’ verse shows great craftsman- 
ship, and has rhythm, melody and lyric 
quality; he has however been criticized for 
conservatism and unwillingness to experi- 
ment. That he had no affection whatsoever 
for modern trends is apparent in his Some 
Aspects of Modern Poetry (1924), which is a 
defence of traditionalism. He also wrote 
essays, plays, and studies of William Morris 
and Voltaire. The latter, published shortly 
after his conversion to Roman Catholicism 
involved him in a mild controversy with the 
clergy. Sec his autobiographical Two Worlds 
for Memory (1953). 

(2) John Humphrey (1811-86), American 
Pcrlcctiomst, born at Brattlcboro, Vermont 
as a theological student discovered that the 
prevailing theology was wrong. He founded 
a ‘ Perfectionist ’ church at Putney, Vermont, 
and he and his converts put their property 
into a common stock. In 1848 the com- 
munists removed to Oneida, N.Y. Noyes 
died at Niagara Falls, Ontario. See his 
several works, Hepworth Dixon’s New 
America, &c.; NordhofT, Communistic 
Societies of the United States {\%15). 

Burning was one of the most successful of NUFFIELD, William Richard Morris 1st 
XX/.. T la. n... Viscount (1877- ), British motor magnate 

and philanthropist, started in the cycle 
business and by 1910 was manufacturing 
prototypes of Morris Oxford cars. He was 
the first British manufacturer to develop the 
mass production of cheap cars. He received 
a baronetcy in 1929 and was raised to the 
peerage in 1934. He has used part of his 
vast fortune to benefit hospitals, charities and 
Oxford University. In 1943 he established 
the Nuffield Foundation for medical, 
scientific and social research, 
mother, was a founder of the Philharmonic NUNCOMAR. Sec Hastings (Warren). 
(1813), and its pianist and conductor. His NtJl^EZ DE ARCE, Caspar, noo'nyeth THuy 


NOVAK, Vitesiav (1870-1949), Czech com- 
poser, born at Kamenitz, studied then 
taught at Prague. His many compositions 
bear the impress of his native folk-melody. 

NOVALIS, the pen-name of Friedrich von 
Hardenberg (1772-1801), who was called 
the ‘ Prophet of Romanticism ’. At Weis- 
senfels (1795) he fell in love with a beauti- 
ful girl, whose early death left a lasting im- 
pression upon him. He died of consump- 
tion. He left two philosophical romances, 
both incomplete, Heinrich von Ofterdingen 
and Lehrlinge zu Sais. His Hymnen an die 
Nacht and his Poems and Sacred Songs are 
finished productions. See Carlyle’s Miscel- 
laneous Essays (vol. ii), the Life published at 
Gotha (2nd ed. 1883), and the correspon- 
dence with the Schlegels (1880). 

NOVATIAN (fl. 3rd cent, a.d.), a Roman 
Stoic, was converted to Christianity and 
ordained a priest. Tn a.d. 251, soon after 
the Decian persecution, a controversy arose 
about those who fell away during persecution. 
Cornelius, Bishop of Rome, defended 
indulgence towards the lapsed; Novatian 
was chosen by a small party and ordained 
bishop in opposition to Cornelius. The 
Novatians denied the lawfulness of readmit- 
ting the lapsed to communion, and set up 
bishops at Carthage, Constantinople, Alex- 
andria, in Phrygia, Gaul and Spain. The 
sect, in spite of persecution, survived into 
the 6th century. 

NOVELLO, (1) Ivor, in full Ivor Novcllo 
Davies (1893-1951), Welsh actor, composer, 
song- writer and dramatist, son of the 
singer Dame Clara Novello Davies, was 
born in Cardiff and educated at Magdalen 
College School, Oxford, where he was a 
chorister. His song Keep the Home Fires 


World War 1. He first appeared on the 
regular stage in London in 1921. He enjoyed 
great popularity, his most successful and 
characteristic works being his ‘ Ruritanian ’ 
musical plays such as Glamorous Night 
(1935), The Dancing Years (1939), King's 
Rhapsody (1949). His last play was Gay's 
the Word (1950). See Life by P. Noble 
(1951). 

(2) Vincent (1781-1861), English organist, 
composer and music publisher, born in 
London of an Italian father and English 


compositions improved church music, and 
he was a painstaking editor of unpublished 
works of musicians. He lived at Nice from 
1849. His son, Joseph Vincent (1810-96), 
also organist and music publisher, from 1857 
lived at Nice and at Genoa with his sister, 
Mrs Cowden Clarke (q.v.). Another sister, 
Clara Anastasia (1818-1908), vocalist, born 
in London, won triumphs all over Europe; 
in 1843 married Count Gigliucci; but 
returned to the stage 1850-60. 

NOYES, (1) Alfred (1880-1958), English poet, 

i .-I* T ’ 


ar'tliay (1834-1903), Spanish poet, drama- 
tist and statesman, born at Valladolid, 
graduated from the University of Toledo, 
held office in the government in 1883 and 
1888, and in 1 894 received a national ovation 
at Toledo. As a lyric poet he may be styled 
the ‘ Spanish Tennyson and among his 
poems are Gritos del Combate (1875), Ultima 
Lamentacidn de Lord Byron (1879), EJVdrtigo 
(1879), LaPesca (1884) and La Maruja (1886). 
His plays include La Cuenta del Zapatero 
(1859) and El Haz de Lena (1872). 


born in Staffordshire, began writing verse NUR ED-DIN MALI MOD, Malek al-Adel 


as an undergraduate at Oxford, and on the 
strength of getting a volume published in his 
final year he left without taking a degree. 
This book, The Loom of Years (1902), which 
gained a word of praise from George 


(1117-73), born at Damascus, succeeded his 
father as ruler of Northern Syria in 1145, and 
from this time his life was one long duel with 
the Christians. Count Joscelin’s great defeat 
at Edessa gave occasion to the second 
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Crusade; and the Crusaders were foiled by 
Nur ed-Din before Damascus. The emir 
next conquered Tripolis, Antioch and 
Damascus (1153). His nephew, Saladin, 
completed the conquest of Egypt from the 
Fatimites. Nur ed-Din, created by the calif 


of Baghdad sultan of Syria and Eg\ pt, became 
jealous _ of Saladin, and was preparing to 
march into Egx'pt when he died. 

NURI ES-SA’ID. See Es-Sa'id. 

Nlc STROM, Gosta (1890- }, Swedish 

composer and painter. 


O 


OAKSEY. See Law^rence, Geoffrey. 
OASTLER, Richard (1789-1861), English 
reformer, advocate of a ten-hours’ working 
day and the factory laws, by his opposition 
to the poor-law irritated his employer, 
Thomas Thornhill, who dismissed him from 
his stewardship of Fixby estate, near Hudders- 
field and had him jailed (1840-44) for a 
debt of £2000, ultimately paid by subscrip- 
tion. See Life by C. Driver (1947). 

OATES, (1) Lawrence Edward Grace (1880- 
1912), English explorer, was born in Putney 
in 1880, and educated at Eton, which he left 
to serve in the South African War with the 
Inniskilling Dragoons. In 1910 he set out 
w’ith Scott’s Antarctic Expedition, and w^as 
one of the party of five to reach the South 
Pole (January 17, 1912). On the return 
journey the explorers suffered dangerous 
delay and became weatherbound. Lamed 
by severe frostbite, Oates, convinced that his 
crippled condition would fatally handicap 
his companions’ prospect of winning through, 
walked out into the blizzard, deliberately 
sacrificing his life to enhance his comrades’ 
chances of survival. See L. C. Bemacchi, 
A Very Gallant Gentleman (1933). 

(2) Titus (1649-1705), English conspirator 
and perjurer, was bom at Oakham, the son 
of an Anabaptist preacher, who became at 
the Restoration rector of All Saints’, Hastings. 
The boy w^as brought up at Oakham school. 
Merchant Taylors’ (1665), and Sedlescombe 
in Sussex; entered Caius College, Cambridge 
(1667); and two years later was admitted to 
St John’s. Next taking orders, he held 
curacies and a naval chaplaincy, from all of 
which he was expelled for infamous practices. 
With the Rev. Dr Tonge he resolved to 
concoct the ‘ narrative of a horrid plot ’, and, 
feigning conversion to Catholicism, was 
admitted to the Jesuit seminaries of Valladolid 
and St Omer. From both in a few months 
he was expelled for misconduct, but, returning 
to London in June 1678, he forthwith com- 
municated to the authorities his pretended 
plot, the main features of w'hich were a rising 
of the Catholics, a general massacre of 
Protestants, the burning of London, the 
assassination of the king, and the invasion of 
Ireland by a French army. He swore to the 
truth of it before a magistrate. Sir Edmund 
Berry Godfrey, who on October 17 was found 
dead in a ditch — murdered possibly hy Titus 
and his confederates. All London straight- 
way went wild with fear and rage, and Oates 
became the hero of the day. A pension of 
£480 was granted him, and a suite of apart- 


ments at Whitehall set apart for his use ; the 
mob cheered him as the " saviour of his 
country Bedloe, Dangertield and other 
wretches came forward to back or emulate his 
charges ; the queen herself w as assailed ; and 
many _ Catholics were cast into prison. He 
was directly or indirectly the cause of thirty- 
five judicial murders; but after two years'a 
reaction set in. In May 1683 Oates was fined 
£1()0,000 for calling the Duke of York a 
traitor, and being unable to pay, was im- 
prisoned; in May 1685 he was found guilty 
of perjury, and sentenced to be stripped of his 
canonicals, pilloried, flogged and imprisoned 
for life. The Revolution of 16S8 set him at 
liberty, and he was even granted a pension. 
See Seccombe’s Lives of T^vehe Bad Men 
(1894), and Pollock’s The Popish Plot (new 
ed. 1944j. 

OBEL, Matthias de P, See L’Obel. 

OBERLIN, Johaim Friedrich, d'ber-Ieen (1740- 
1 826), Alsatian clergyman, was bom at 
Strasburg, and in 1767 became Protestant 
pastor of W^aldbach, in the Ban de la Roche, 
a wild mountainous district of Alsace, which 
had suffered terribly in the Thirty Years’ War. 
Oberlin introduced better methods of culti- 
vation and manufacture, made roads and 
bridges, founded a library and schools. See 
biographies by Bodemann (1868) and Butler 
(1882), and study bv Scheuermann (1941). 

O’BRIEN, (1) William (1852-1928), Irish 
journalist and Nationalist, born at Mallows 
became a journalist, founded United Ireland^ 
sat in parliament as a Nationalist (1883-95), 
w^as nine times prosecuted and imprisoned 
for two years. He retired in 1895 owing 
to dissensions in the party, headed the 
Independent Nationalists, but returned to 
Parliament (1900-18) for Cork, and founded 
the (anti-Redmondite) United Irish League. 
He wrote Recollections (1905), Evening 
Memories (1920), An Olive Branch (on ‘ All- 
for-Ireland 1910), The Irish Revolution 
(1923), &c. 

(2) WaHam Smith (1803-64), Irish insur- 
gent, son of Sir Edward O’Brien, bom In 
County Clare, entered parliament in 1826, 
and though a Protestant supported the 
Catholic claims as a Whig. In October 1843 
he joined O’Connell’s Repeal Association. 
But O’Connell’s aversion to physical force 
made a wide gulf between him and the fiery 
‘ Young Ireland ’ party. After many disputes 
O’Brien in 1846 withdrew from the Associ- 
ation, and the Young Irelanders set up a 
Repeal League under his leadership. The 
sentence of John Mitchel for ‘ treason-felony ’ 
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in 1848 hastened the projected rising, which 
ended ludicrously in an almost bloodless 
battle in a cabbage-garden at Ballingarry. 
Smith O’Brien was arrested, tried and 
sentenced to death; but the sentence was 
commuted to transportation for life. In 1 854 
he was released on condition of not returning 
to Ireland, and in 1856 he received a free 
pardon. He died at Bangor (N. Wales). 
O’BRYAN, William (1778-1868), English 
non-conformist, son of a Cornish yeoman, 
quarrelled with the Methodists and founded 
a new Methodist communion, the (Arminian) 
Bible Christians or Bryan ites. 

O’CASEY, Sean (1884- ), Irish playwright, 

born in a poor part of Dublin, picked up 
what education he could and worked as a 
labourer and for nationalist organizations 
before beginning his career as a dramatist. 
His early plays, dealing with low life in 
Dublin — Shadow of a Gunman (1923) and 
Juno and the Paycock{\924)—wvo written for 
the Abbey Theatre. Later he became more 
experimental and impressionistic. Other 
works include The Silver Tassie (1929), 
Cockadoodle Dandy (1949) and The Bishop^ s 
Bonfire (1955). He has also written essays, 
as the Flying Wasp (1936). He was awarded 
the Hawthornden Prize in 1926. Sec his 
autobiography, begun in 1939 with 1 Knock 
at the Door and continuing through several 
volumes to Sunset and Evening Star (1954). 
See study by Krause (I960). 

OCCAM, William. Sec Ockham. 

OCCLEVE, Thomas. Sec Hoccleve. 
OCHINO, Bernardino, d-kee'nd (1487-1564), 
Italian reformer, born at Siena, joined the 
Franciscans, but in 1534 changed to the 
Capuchins. In four years’ time he was vicar- 
general of the order. In 1542 he was sum- 
moned to Rome to answer for evangelical 
tendencies, but fled to Calvin at Geneva. In 
1545 he became preacher to the Italians in 
Augsburg. Cranmer invited him to England, 
where he was pastor to the Italian exiles 
and a prebend in Canterbury. At Mary’s 
accession (1553) he fled to Switzerland, and 
ministered to the Italian exiles in Zurich for 
ten years. The publication of Thirty 
Dialogues^ one of which the Calvinists said 
contained a defence of polygamy, led to his 
being banished. Ochino fled to Poland, but 
was driven thence and died at Schlackau in 
Moravia. See Lives by Benrath (Eng. trans. 
1876) and Bainton (1940). 

OCHOA, Severo (1905- ), American bio- 
chemist, born in Spain, studied medicine in 
Madrid and emigrated to the U.S.A. in 1940, 
joining the staff of the New York College of 
Medicine two years later. He shared with 
Kornberg (q.v.) the 1959 Nobel prize for 
medicine for work on the biological synthesis 
of nucleic acids. 

OCHTERLONY, Sir David, -Id'- (1758-1825), 
British general, born of Scottish descent, at 
Boston, Mass., went to India as a cadet, and 
was made lieutenant-colonel in 1803. In 
1804 he defended Delhi against Holkar; but 
his greatest services were rendered against the 
Gurkhas of Nepal in 1814 and 1815, with 
whom a treaty was made in 1816. The same 
year Ochterlony was made a baronet. He 
also held a command in the Pindari and 


Mahratta wars ofl817andl818. He died at 
Meerut- 

OCKHAM, or Occam, William of (d. 1349?^ 
English schoolman, was born at Ockham in 
Surrey. He entered the Franciscan order 
studied at Oxford and Paris, and headed the 
Franciscans’ revolt against Pope John XXIPs 
denunciation of Evangelical poverty (1322) 
After four months’ imprisonment at Avignoii 
he fled to Munich, and found there a defender 
in the Emperor Louis of Bavaria, whom he in 
his turn derended stoutly against the temporal 
pretensions of the pope. In 1342 he seems 
to have become general of the Franciscans 
Besides insisting on the independent divine 
right of temporal rulers, Ockham won fame 
as the reviver of Nominalism (the doctrine 
that universal ideas are merely names), for 
which he won a hnal victory over the rival 
Realism. To some of the arguments of 
theologians he applied the dictum that beings 
ought not to be multiplied except out of 
necessity — known as ‘ Occam’s razor He 
seems to have died at Munich. His views 
on civil government arc expounded in 
Super Pot estate Papal i and his Dialogues 
his philosophical views in Siunma Logices 
(1488), commentaries on Porphyry and 
Aristotle, and the commentary on the 
Sentences of Peter the Lombard, and his 
theological in this last and the Tractatus de 
Sacramento Altaris (1516). 

OCKLEY, Simon (1678 -1720), English orien- 
talist, in 1711 became Arabic professor at 
Oxford. His History of the Saracens (1708- 
1718) was long a standard, though not based 
on the best authorities. 

O’CONNELL, Daniel (1775-1847), Irish 
political leader, called ‘ the Liberator was 
born near Cahircivccn, Co. Kerry, August 6. 
Educated at the Catholic colleges of St Omer 
and Douai, and at Lincoln’s Inn, he was 
called to the Irish bar in 1798 and built up a 
highly successful practice. Leader of the 
agitation for the rights of Catholics, he 
formed in 1823 the Catholic Association, 
which raised considerable sums of money 
and successfully fought elections against the 
landlords. Elected M.P. for Clare in 1828, 
he was prevented as a Catholic from taking 
his seat, but was re-elected in 1830, the 
Catholic Emancipation Bill having been 
passed in the meantime. He formed a new 
society for Repeal of the union, revived as 
often as suppressed by others under new 
names. He denounced the ministry of 

Wellington and Peel, but in the face of a 
threatened prosecution (1831) he temporized, 
saved himself, and was made King’s Counsel. 
In 1830 the potato crop had been very poor, 
and under O’Connell’s advice the people 
declined to pay tithes, and that winter 
disorder was rampant everywhere. He had 
sat last for Kerry, when at the general 
election of 1832 he was returned for Dublin. 
At this time he nominated about half of the 
candidates returned, while three of his sons 
and two of his sons-in-law composed his 
‘ household brigade Of the 105 Irish 
members 45 — his famous * tail ’ — were de- 
clared Repealers. He fought fiercely against 
the Coercion Act of 1833. By Fear^s 
O’Connor, the Freeman*s Journal and his 
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more ardent followers he was forced to bring 
the Repeal movement prematurely into 
parliament; a motion for inquiry was 
defeated by 523 to 38. For the next five 
years (1835-40) he gave the Whigs a steady 
support. Mulgrave and Drummond gover- 
ned Ireland so mildly that O’Connell was 
prepared to abandon the Repeal agitation. 
In 1836 he was unseated on petition for 
Dublin, and he was returned for Kilkenny. 
In 1837 the mastership of the rolls was 
offered him but declined. In August he 
founded his ‘ Precursor Society and in 
April 1840 his famous Repeal Association. 
Yet the agitation languished till the appear- 
ance of the Nation in 1 842 brought him the 
aid of Dillon, Duffy, Davis, Mangan and 
Daunt. In 1841 O’Connell lost his seat at 
Dublin, but found another at Cork, and in 
November he was elected lord mayor of 
Dublin. In 1843 he brought up Repeal in 
the Dublin corporation, and carried it by 
41 to 15. The agitation now leaped into 
prominence, but the Young Ireland party 
began to grow impatient of the old chief’s 
tactics, and O’Connell allowed himself to 
outrun his better judgment. Wellington 
poured 35,000 men into Ireland. A great 
meeting was fixed at Clontarf for Sunday, 
October 8, 1 843, but it was proclaimed the day 
before, and O’Connell issued a counter- 
proclamation abandoning the meeting. Early 
in 1844, with his son and five of his chief 
supporters, he was imprisoned and fined for 
a conspiracy to raise sedition. The House 
of Lords set aside the verdict on September 
4; but for fourteen weeks the Tribune lay 
in prison. He opposed Peel’s provincial 
‘ godless colleges and it soon came to an 
open split between him and Young Ireland 
(1846). Next followed the potato famine. 
Vexation at the breach in his party, conscious- 
ness of failure, religious austerities and 
insidious disease combined to break down his 
herculean frame. He left Ireland for the last 
time in January 1847, and died at Genoa on 
the way to Rome. ^ His heart was carried to 
Rome, and buried in St Agatha’s; his body 
rests in the Glasnevin Cemetery, Dublin. 
Of O’Connell’s writings the most character- 
istic is the Letter to the Earl of Shrewsbury 
(1842). His Memoir of Ireland (1843) is poor 
and inaccurate. There are Lives by his son 
John (1846), Fagan (1847-48), Cusack (1872), 
O’Rourke (1875), MacDonagh (1903), Gw 3 mn 
(1929), O’Faolain (1938) and Tierney (1949); 
also Correspondence, ed. Fit 2 patrick (1888). 

O’CONNOR, (1) Feargus Edward (1794-1855), 
Irish Chartist, studied at Trinity College, 
Dublin, was called to the Irish bar, and 
entered parliament for Cork Co. in 1832. 
Estranged from O’Connell, he devoted 
himself to the cause of the working classes in 
England. His eloquence and enthusiasm 
gave him vast popularity, and his Leeds 
Northern Star (1837) did much to advance 
Chartism. Elected for Nottingham 1847, 
he presented the monster petition in April 
1848. In 1852 he became hopelessly insane. 

(2) Frank, pseud, of Michael O’Donovan 
(1903- ), Irish writer, bom at Cork, 
Although he has written some plays and 
some excellent Hteraty criticism — Art of the 


Tlieatre (1947), The Modern Novel (1956), 
The Mirror in the Roadwav (1957)— -his 
medium is almost exclusively the short story . 
Yeats said of him that he was ‘ doing for 
Ireland what Chehov did for Russia ’. 
Representative titles are: Guests of the 
Nation (1931), Bones of Contention (1936), 
(1944), Travellers’’ Samples 
(19o6), and collections of short stories (1946 
1953, 1954 and 1956). 

(3) Thomas Power (1848-1929), P.C. (1924), 
bom at Athlone, was educated at Queen’s 
College, Galway, became a journalist, and 
edited the Sun, M.A.R., T.Pls Weekly, &c. 
Elected M.P. for Galway in ISSO, he sat for 
Liverpool 1885, and was a conspicuous Irish 
Nationalist- He wrote on Beaconsfieid, the 
Pameli movement, and Memoirs of an Old 
Parliamentarian (1928), &c. See Life bv 
Hamilton Fyfe (1934). 

OCTAVIA (d. II B.C.), sister of the emperor 
Augustus, distinguished for beauty and 
womanly virtues. On the death of her first 
husband, Marcellas, she consented in 40 b.c. 
to marry Antony, to reconcile him and her 
brother; but in a few years Antony forsook 
her for Cleopatra. 

OCTAVIAN. See Augustus. 

ODESC.4LCHI. See Innocent XI, 

ODETS, Clifford, o-dets* (1906- ), American 
playwright and actor, bom in New York, 
in 1928 joined the Guild Tlieatre, New’ 
York, where most of his plays have been 
produced. ^ His works are marked by a 
strong social conscience and grow largely 
from the conditions of the Great Depression 
of the 1930s. They include Waiting for Lefty, 
Awake and Sing and Till the Day I Die, ail 
produced in 1935, and Golden Boy (2937). 
He is responsible for a number of film 
scenarios, including The General Died at 
Dawn, None but the Lonely Heart (which he 
also directed), Deadline at Dawn and The Big 
Knife, 

ODLING, William (1829-1921), British 
chemist, Waynfiete professor of Chemistrv 
at^ Oxford, F.R.S. (1859), classified the 
silicates and advanced suggestions with 
regard to atomic w’eights which made 
O == 16 instead of 8. 

ODO (c. 1036—97), Bishop of Bayeux and 
Earl of Kent, was half-brother to William 
the Conqueror (q.v.), and played under him 
a conspicuous part in English history. 

ODOACER, or Odovacar, o-do-ay'ser (d. 
493), barbarian w’arrior, son of a Germanic 
captain in the service of the Western Roman 
empire, took part in the revolution which 
(475) drove Julius Nepos from the throne and 
conferred on Orestes’s son Romulus the title 
of Augustus, scoffingly turned to Augustulus. 
With the Herulians and other Germanic 
mercenaries he marched against Pavia, and 
stormed the city (476). Romulus abdicated, 
and thus perished the Roman empire. 
Odoacer was a politic ruler; but his increas- 
ing power excited the alarm of the Byzantine 
emperor Zeno, who encouraged Theoderic, 
king of the Ostrogoths, to undertake an 
expedition against Italy (489). Odoacer, 
defeated in three great battles, shut himself 
up in Ravenna, which he defended for three 
years. Compelled by famine, he capitulated 
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(493); a fortnight after he was assassinated 
by Theoderic himself. See Hodgkin’s Italy 
and her Invaders. 

O’DONNELL, (1) Hugh Roe (? 1571-1602), 
Lord of Tyrconnel, fought against the English 
in Ireland, and fled to Spain in 1602 leaving 
his power to liis brother, Rory (1575-1608), 
who kissed the king’s hand, and was made 
Earl of Tyrconnel (1603) ; but having plotted 
to seize Dublin Castle (1607), fled, and died 

Leopold (1809-67), Marshal of Spain, 
born at Teneriffe, was descended from an 
Irish family. He supported the infant 
Isabella against Don Carlos, and emigrated 
with the queen-mother to France. In 1843 
his intrigues against Espartero were success- 
ful* and as governor-general of Cuba he 
amassed a fortune. He returned to Spam in 
1846* was made war minister by Espartero 
in 1854, but in 1856 supplanted him by a 
coup d^dtat. He was in three months’ time 
succeeded by Narvaez, but in 1858 he returned 
to power* in 1859 he commanded in Morocco, 
took the Moorish camp, and was made 
Duke of Tetuan. In 1866 his cabinet was 
upset by Narvaez. ^ _ 

O’DONOVAN, Michael. Sec O Connor, 

Frank. ^ t . • i 

OECOLAMPADIUS, Joannes, Latmized 
Greek for Hiissgcn or Hausschem (14M-153 1) 
was born at Weinsberg in Swabia. He studied 
at Heidelberg, became tutor to the sons of 
the Elector Palatine, and subsequently 
preacher at Basel, where Erasmus employed 
him In 1516 he entered a convent at Augs- 
burg, but under Luther’s influence com- 
menced reformer at Basel in 1522 as preacher 
and professor of Theology. On the Lord s 
Supper he gradually adopted the views of 
Zvaiigli, disputed with Luther at Marburg 
in 1529, and wrote treatises. See Lives by 
Herzog (1843) and Hagenbach (1859). 

OEHLENSCHLAGER, Adam Gottlob, a? len- 
shlay-ger (1779-1850), born in Copenhagen, 
was by 1805 foremost of Danish poets. 
Hakon Jarl was his first tragedy (1807 ; trans. 
by Lascelles, 1875); Correggio (trans by 
Theod. Martin, 1854) dates from 1809. 
In 1810 he was made professor of Aesthetics 
in Copenhagen University. His fame rests 
principally on his twenty-four tragedies, most 
of them on northern subjects. Sec his 
Autobiography (1830-3 1), Reminiscences 
(1850) ; Lives by Arentzen (1879) and Nielsen 

OERSTED, Hans Christian (1777-1851), 
Danish physicist, professor at the university 
of Copenhagen, discovered electro-magnet- 
ism. . , . , , , . 

OETINGER, Christoph Friedrich, ceh -ting-er 
(1702-82), German theosophic theologian, 
leader of the Pietists and a disciple of 
Swedenborg. ^ r 

O’FAOLAIN, Sean, d-fay len (1900- ), Irish 
writer, born in Dublin, was educated at 
the National University of Ireland, and took 
his M.A. at Harvard. He lectured for a 
period (1929) at Boston College, then took a 
post as a teacher at Strawberry Hill, Middle- 
sex. In 1933 he returned to Ireland to teach. 
His first writing was in the Gaelic, and he 
produced an edition of translations from the 


Gaelic— Silver Branch—in 1938. Beforp 
this, however he had attracted attention with 
a novel: A Nest of Simple Folk (1933) tS 
never quite repeated its success with laSr 
novels, and thereafter wrote many bioT 
raphies, including Daniel O'Connell 
De Valera (1939), and The Great O'Neil 
(1942), this last being a life of the 2nd Earl 
of Tyrone. FIc edited the autobiogranhv nf 
Wolfe Tone (1937), and is the author of 
several collections of short stories hh 
Stories of Sean O'Faolain (1958) covering 
thirty years of writing and progress from the 
lilting ‘ Irishry ’ of his youth to the deener 
and wider artistry of his maturity, and 
showing him as a master of this most exacting 
literary form. ® 


OFFA (d. 796), king of Mercia from 757 
contended successfully against Wessex and 
the Welsh, and made Mercia the principal 
state in England. 

OFFENBACH, Jacques (1819-80), German- 
Jewisli composer of opdra boiiffe, born at 
Cologne, came to Paris in 1833, becoming 
chef d'orchestre in the Theatre frangais in 
1848, and manager of the Bouffes parisiens in 
1855. He composed a vast number of light 
lively operettas, Le Mariage aiix lanternes 
See., but is best known as inventor of modern 
opdra boiiffe, represented by Orphde aux 
enfers (1858), La Belle Hdlene^ La Barbe bleu 
La Grande Duchesscy Genevidve de Brabant 
Roi CarottCy and Madame Favart. The well- 
known Contes d' Hoffmann was not produced 
till after his death. See the diary of his 
American tour, trans. MacClintock (1948) 
and study by Kracaucr (Eng. trans. 1937). 

O’FLAHERTY, Liam, o-fiaW-^ (1897- ), 

Irish novelist and short-story writer, born in 
the Aran Islands, Galway. He fought in the 
British army during the first World War and 
on the Republican side in the Irish Civil war. 
The Informer (1926) won the James Tait 
Black prize and was a popular success. 
Other books, reflecting the intensity of his 
feeling and style, include Spring Sowing 
(1926), The Assassin (1928), The Puritan 
(1932), Famine (1937) and Land (1946). See 
his autobiographical Two Years (1930) and 
Shame the Devil (1934). 

OFTERDINGEN, Heinrich von (12th-13th 
cent.), one of the famous minnesinger or lyric 
poets of Germany, who flourished between 
the years 1170 and 1250. At the Thuringian 
court at Eisenach occurred the semi-mythical 
Wartburgkrieg (c. 1207), a poetical contest 
between the chief minnesingers, at which 
Walther von dor Vogelweide (q.v.) was 
victor- 

OGDEN, Charles Kay (1889-1957), English 
linguistic reformer, educated at Rossall 
School, took a first class in classics at 
Cambridge, where ho was first editor of the 
Cambridge Magazine (1912-22) and founder 
in 1917 of the Orthological Institute. In the 
1920s he conceived the idea of Basic English, 
which he developed, with the help of Ivor 
Armstrong Richards (1893- ), another 

eminent Cambridge scholar, into a practical, 
easily learnt language with a vocabulary of 
only 850 words. 

OGIER LE DANOIS, a vassal noble of 
Charlemagne, whose revolt against the 
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emperor is the theme of a chanson de geste, 
written by Raimbert of Paris before 1150. 

OGILBY, John (1600-76), Edinburgh*born 
topographer, printer and map-maker, became 
a dancing teacher in London and a tutor in 
Strafford’s household, lost all in the Civil 
War, but after the Restoration obtained 
court recognition and became a London 
publisher. The great fire of 1666 destroyed 
his stock but got him the job, with William 
Morgan, of surveying the gutted sites in the 
city. With the proceeds he established a 
thriving printing house and was appointed 
‘ king’s cosmographer and geographic prin- 
ter His early productions include his own 
translations of Vergil and Homer (sneered 
at by Pope), but his most important publica- 
tions were the maps and atlases engraved in 
the last decade of his life, including Africa 
(1670), America (1671) and Asia (1673); also 
a road atlas of Britain (1675) unfinished at 
his death. His map of London, completed 
by Morgan (1677), is also important. 

OGLETHORPE, James Edward (1696-1785), 
English general, born in London, the son of 
Sir Theophilus Oglethorpe, served with 
Prince Eugene, and in 1722-54 sat in Par- 
liament. Meanwhile he projected a colony in 
America for debtors from English jails and 
persecuted Austrian Protestants. Parliament 
contributed £10,000; George II gave a grant 
of land, after him called Georgia; and in 
1732 Oglethorpe went out with 120 persons 
and founded Savannah. In 1735 he took 
out 300 more, including the two Wesleys; 
and in 1738 he was back again with 600 men. 
War with Spain was declared in 1739; in 
1740 Oglethorpe invaded Florida, and in 1742 
repulsed a Spanish invasion of Georgia. In 
1743 he left the colony to repel malicious 
charges. He was tried and acquitted after 
the ’45 for failing as major-general to over- 
take Prince Charles’s army. He died at 
Cranham Hall, Essex. See Lives by Harris 
(1841), Wright (1867), Bruce (1890), Harriet 
C. Cooper (1904), Ettinger (1936). 

O’HIGGINS, Bernardo (1778-1842), Chilean 
revolutionary, natural son of Ambrosio 
O’Higgins (c. 1720-1801), the Irish-bom 
viceroy of Chile (1789) and of Peru (1795), 
was born at Chilian, played a great part in 
the Chilean revolt of 1810, and in 1817-23 
was the new republic’s first president. 

OHM, Georg Simon (1787-1854), German 
physicist, became in 1849 professor at 
Munich. Ohm’s Law was a result of his 
researches in electricity, and the measure of 
resistance is called the ohm. 

OHNET, Georges, d-nay (1848-1918), French 
novelist, was bom in Paris. Under the 
general title of Les Batailles de la vie^ he 
published a series of novels, some of which 
went beyond a hundredth edition. 

OHTHERE (9th cent.), a Norse sailor, made 
two exploring voyages for King Alfred 
between 880 and 900-“One round the North 
Cape to the White Sea. 

OKEGHEM, Joannes, o'keg-em (1430-95), 
Flemish composer, bom probably at Ter- 
monde, E. Flanders, in 1452 became a court 
musician to Charles VII of France, and was 
in 1459 treasurer of the abbey of St Martin at 
Tours, where he spent most of his life. He 


OLDCASTLE 

was also Kapellmeister to Louis XL He 
played an important part in the stylistic 
development of church music in the 1 5th 
century and was renowned as a teacher; 
Josquin des Pres (q.v.), was among his 
pupils. See studies by de Marcy (Termonde 
1895) and Brenet (Paris 

O’KELLY, Sean Thomas (1883- ), Insh 

statesman, born in Dublin, a pioneer in the 
Sinn Fein movement and the Gaelic league, 
fought in the Easter Rising (1916) and Vas 
imprisoned. Elected to the first Dai! in 
1918, he became Speaker (1919-21), minister 
for local government (1932-39) and for 
finance and education (1939-45). President 
of the Irish Republic in 1945-52, he was 
returned unopposed for a second term 
(1952-59). 

OKEN, Lorenz (1779-1851), German natura- 
list and nature philosopher, became professor 
of Medicine at Jena in 1807. In 1816 he 
issued a journal called Iris, which led to 
government interference and his resignation. 
In 1828 he obtained a professorship at 
Munich, and in 1832 at Zurich. His theory 
that the skull is a modified vertebra is 
exploded. 

OLAF, the name of two kings of Norway: 

Oiaf I Tryggv’ason (c. 965-1000), grandson 
of Haraid Haarfagr, was an exile in his 
youth, but took part in Viking expeditions 
against Britain and came to the throne of 
Norw'ay after overthrowing King Haakon in 
995. Having turned Christian, he attempted 
the conversion of Norway with limited 
success. He was killed in a naval battle 
against the Danes and Swedes. 

Olaf II HaraMson, St (c. 995-1030), fought 
as a young man in England for Etheired 
against the Danes, became a Christian and 
completed successfully the work of conversion 
which Olaf I had begun, but his reforms 
provoked internal dissension and he was 
defeated and killed by a rebel army. Sub- 
sequently he became recognized as the patron 
saint of Norway. 

OLAUS. See Magnus; Petri (2). 

OLBERS, Heinrich Wilhelm Matthaus (1758- 
1840), German physician and astronomer, 
practised medicine at Bremen. He calculated 
the orbit of the comet of 1 779 ; discovered the 
minor planets Pallas (1802) and Vesta (1807); 
discovered five comets (all but one already 
observed at Paris); and invented a method 
for calculating the velocity of falling stars. 
See the Life prefixed to his works by Schilling 
(3 vols. 1894-97), 

OLCOTT, Colonel Henry Steel (c. 1830-1907), 
American theosophist, was by 1856 distin- 
guished in the United States as an agricul- 
turist, fought in the Civil War, and held posts 
in the accounts department of the army and 
navy. After the war he devoted himself to 
theosophy. 

OLDCASTLE, Sir John (c. 1378-1417), the 
‘ good Lord Cobham is first heard of as 
serving Henry IV on the Welsh marches. He 
acquired the title of Lord Cobham by marr>^- 
ing the heiress, and presented a remonstrance 
to the Commons on the corruptions of the 
church. He got Wycliffe’s works transcribed 
and distributed, and paid preachers to 
propagate his views. In 1411 he commanded 
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an English army in France, and forced the 
Duke of Orleans to raise the siege of Paris; 
but in 1413, after the accession of Henry V, 
he was examined, and condemned as a 
heretic. He escaped from the Tower into 
Welles; a Lollard conspiracy in his favour 
was stamped out; and after four years’ 
hiding he was captured, brought to London, 
and was ‘ hanged and burnt hanging 
Halliwell-Phillipps first proved in 1841 that 
Shakespeare’s Sir John Falstaff was based 
on a popular tradition of dislike for the 
heretic Oldcastle — a view endorsed in 
Gairdner and Spedding’s Studies (1881). 
Though he stood high in the favour of 
Prince Hal, there is no historical ground 
for representing him as his ‘ boon com- 
panion 

OLDENBARNEVELDT. See Barneveldt. 
OLDFIELD, Anne (1683-1730), English 
actress, was born in London, made her debut 
in 1700, stood high in public favour by 1705, 
and played till the last year of her life. See 
Edward Robins, The Palmy Days of Nance 
Oldfield (im). 

OLDHAM, John (1653-83), English poet, 
born near Tetbiiry, graduated at Oxford. 
His Juvenalian satires against the Jesuits 
won the praise of Dryden. 

OLDMiXON, John (1673-1742), English 
author of dull, partisan histories of England, 
Scotland, Ireland and America, and of 
works on logic and rhetoric. He is one of 
the heroes of Pope’s Diinciad. 

OLD MORTALITY. Sec Paterson (Robert), 
OLDYS, William, olds (1696-1761), English 
bibliographer, natural son of Dr Oldys, 
chancellor of Lincoln, for about ten years 
was librarian to the Earl of Oxford, whose 
valuable collections of books and MSS. 
he arranged and catalogued, and by the 
Duke of Norfolk he was appointed Norroy 
king-of-arms. His chief works arc a Life of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, prefixed to Raleigh’s 
History of the World (1736); The British 
Librarian (1737); The Harleian Miscellanys 
(1753), besides many miscellaneous literary 
and bibliographical articles. 

OLE-LUK-OIE. See Swinton 
OLGA, St (d. 968), a Russian saint, wife of 
the Duke of Kiev, who governed during the 
minority of her son, till 955. Thereafter she 
was baptized at Constantinople, and return- 
ing to Russia, laboured for the new creed 
until her death. 

OLIPHANT, (1) Laurence (1829-88), English 
travel-writer and mystic, was born at Cape- 
town, son of the attorney-general there. His 
first work, A Journey to Khatmandu (1852), 
was followed hy The Russian Shores of the 
Black Sea (1853). As secretary to the Earl 
of Elgin he travelled to China, thus finding 
material for further books. In 1861, while 
acting as charge d’affaires in Japan, he 
was severely wounded by assassins. From 
1865 to 1868 he sat for the Stirling burghs. 
His Piccadilly (1870) was a book of excep- 
tional promise, bright with wit and delicate 
irony. He joined the religious community 
of T. L. Harris (q.v.) in the United States, 
and finally settled at Haifa in Palestine. He 
died at Twickenham, His later mystical 
views he published in Sympneumata (1886) 


and Scientific Religion (1888). See Meinnfr 
by M. Oliphant (1891). 

(2) Marcus Laurence Eiwiii (1901- \ 
Australian nuclear physicist, born in Adelaide 
studied there and at Trinity College and 
Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge, where he 
did valuable work on the nuclear disintee 
ration of lithium. Professor at Birminsham 
(1937), he designed and built a sixty-inch 
cyclotron, completed after the second World 
War. He worked on the atomic bomb nroiert 
at Los Alamos (1943-45), but at the end of 
hostilities strongly argued against the 
American monopoly of atomic secrets. In 
1946 he became Australian representatiW of 
the U.N. Atomic Energy Commission 
designed a proton-synchroton for the 
Australian government and in 1950 became 
research professor at Canberra. Elected 
F.R.S. in 1937, he was awarded the Huehpc; 
Medal (1943). 

(3) Margaret, nee Wilson (1828-97) 

Scottish novelist, born at VVallyford near 
Musselburgh, in 1849 her Passages in the 
Life of Mrs Margaret Maitland instantly won 
approval. This was followed by a rapid 
succession of novels, including the Chronicles 
of Carlingford with which she made her name. 
Her contributions to general literature^ 
mostly historical and biographical, were 
many. Mrs Oliphant settled at Windsor in 
1866. She received a pension in 1868, and 
died at Wimbledon. Sec her Aiitobiograohv 
ami Letters {n99). ^ ^ 

OLIVARES, Caspar de Gazmdn, Count of 
(1587-1645), Duke of San Liicar, born at 
Rome, where his father was ambassador, 
was the favourite of Philip IV of Spain, and 
his prime minister for twenty-two years. He 
wrung money from the country to carry on 
wars against Portugal, France and the 
Netherlands. His attempts to rob the people 
of their privileges provoked insurrections 
and roused the_ Portuguese to shake off the 
Spanish yoke in 1640, and the king was 
obliged to dismiss him in 1643. 

OLIVE, Princess, assumed title of Mrs Olivia 
Serres, tide Wilinot (1772-1834), English 
impostor, was born at Warwick, the daughter 
of a house-painter, Robert Wilmot, and 
married in 1791 John Thomas Serres (1759- 
1825), a marine-painter, from whom she 
separated in 1804. In 1817 she claimed to be 
an illegitimate daughter of the Duke of 
Cumberland, brother of George III, then in 
1821 had herself rechristened as Princess 
Olive, legitimate daughter of the Duke and 
his first wife, Olive. The same year, arrested 
for debt, she produced an alleged will of 
George 10, leaving £15,000 to her as his 
brother’s daughter, but in 1823 her claims 
were found to be baseless, and she died within 
the rules of the King’s Bench. Her elder 
daughter, Mrs Lavinia Ryves (1797-1871), 
took up her mother’s claim of legitimacy, 
which a jury finally repudiated in 1866. 

OLIVER, Isaac (c. 1560-1617), miniature 
painter, probably of Huguenot origin, but 
usually regarded as English, was the 
pupil and later the rival of Nicholas Hilliard, 
and executed portraits of Sir Philip Sidney, 
Anne of Denmark, &c. His work is well 
represented in the Victoria and Albert 
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Museum_ collections. His son and pupil, 
Peter (1594-1648), continued his work, and 
was employed by Charles I to copy old 
master paintings in miniature. See G. 
Reynolds, Nicholas Hilliard and Isaac Oliver 
(1947). 

fi) Sir Laurence Kerr (1907- j, 
English actor, producer and director, born in 
Dorking. His first professional appearance 
was as the Sulict omcer in Byron In 1924, 
since when he has played all the great 
Shakespearean roles, including a memorable 
Titus, while his versatility^' was underlined bv 
his virtuoso display in The Entertainer (1957j 
as a broken-dowm low comedian. After war 
service he became in 1944 co-director of the 
Old Vic Company. He produced, directed 
and played in films of Henry V, Hamlet and, 
notably, Richard HI. He was knighted m 
1947. In 1940 he married Vivien Leigh 
(1913- ), English actress, who first appeared 
professionally in The Green Sash. Her 
beauty, charm and ability have been exhibited 
in The Doctor's Dilemma, The Skin of Our 
Teeth, and other plays, and in film successes 
such as Scarlet O’Hara in Gone With the Wind 
and Blanche in A Streetcar Named Desire. 
See F. Barker, The Oliviers (1953). The 
Oliviers were divorced m I960. 

(2j Sidney, 1st Baron Olivier of Ramsden 
(1859-1943), British colonial administrator 
and writer, was governor of Jamaica (1907- 
1913), secretary to the Board of Agriculture 
(1913-17) and in the Labour government of 
1924 he W'as secretary' for India, being raised 
to the peerage in the same year. A founder 
of the Fabian Society, of which he was 
secretary (1886-90), he contributed to Fabian 
Essays (1889) and wrote several authoritative 
books on colonial questions. 

OLLIVDER, Olivier Emile, ol-ieev-yay (1825- 
1913), French politician, bom at Marseilles, 
established a reputation at the Parisian bar, 
and after 1864 acquired influence as a 
member of the Legislative Assembly. In 
1865 the viceroy of Egypt appointed him to a 
judicial office. In January 1870 Napoleon III 
charged him to form a constitutional ministryn 
But ‘ with a light heart ’ he rushed his 
country' into war with Germany, himself to 
be overthrown on August 9. He withdrew 
to Italy for a time. He was the author of 
numerous works, including UEmpire liberal, 
a defence of his policy (16 vols. 1894-1912). 

OLMSTED, Frederick Law (1822-1903), 
American landscape architect and travel- 
writer, bom at Hartford, Conn., was co- 
designer of Central Park, New York, and of 
other famous parks elsewhere. He also 
planned the layout of the Chicago World 
Fair of 1893. 

OLNEY, Richard (1835-1917), American 
Democratic statesman, was bom at Oxford, 
Mass. He was educated at Harvard, and 
called to the bar. In 1893 he became 
attorney-general under Cleveland, in June 
1 895 secretary of state, and within six months 
caused a crisis by his interference, in virtue 
of the Monroe Doctrine, in the boundary 
question between British Guiana and 
Venezuela. In 1897 he returned to the bar 
at Boston. In 1913 he declined the ambas- 
sadorship to London. 


OLYMPIAS id. 316 B.c.), wife of Philip of 
Macedon, and mother of Alexander the 
Great, was the daughter of the king of 
Epirus. When Philip left her and married 
Cleopatra, niece of Attains, she instigated 
G37 B.c.) hA assassination, and subsequently 
brought about the murder of Cleopatra. 
After Alexander’s death she secured the death 
of his half-brother and successor. Cassandcr 
besieged her in Pydiia, and on its surrender 
put her ic death. 

OLYMPIODORUS, name of several Greek 
authors : 

(1) (6tii cent. A.D.), an Alexandrian 
Neopiatonist, left a Life of Flato, uith 
commentaries on several of his dialogues; 
(2) f5th cent.), a Peripatetic, also at Alexan- 
dria; (3) (Sth cent.), from Thebes in Egypt, 
wrote m Greek a history of the western 
empire. 

O’AIAHONI', (1) Daniel fd. 1714), 

Irish soldier, went to France in 1692, hela 
commands under Villeroy and Vendome, 
and did prodigies with his Irish dragoons at 
Almanza in the Spanish service. 

(2) John (1816-77), Fenian head-centre 
(leader), was bom at Kiibeheny, co. Limenck, 
studied at Trinity College, Dublin, translated 
Keating’s History of Ireland, joined in 1343 
in Smith O’Brien’s rebellion, and after 
Stephens played the most prominent part in 
organizing Fenianism. 

OALAN, Sir Charles William Chadwick (1360- 
1946), English historian, born at Muzaffarpur 
in India, was educated at Winchester and 
New College, O.xford, and was made a 
fellow of All Souls in 1883, establishing his 
reputation with brilliant studies on Warwick 
the Kingmaker (1891), Byzantine history 
(1892), and the art of w’ar in the Middle Ages 
(1898). The appearance in 1902 of the ffist 
part of his great 7-volume history of the 
Peninsular War, w'hich took him 28 years to 
complete, gave an indication of the immense 
scholarship and meticulous research which 
became the hallmark of his many authori- 
tative w'orks on mediaeval and modern 
history, and it is for his ability, there demon- 
strated, to assemble a mass of detailed facts 
into a lucid narrative that he is renowned 
rather than for any excursions into the more 
conjectural or metaphysical aspects of 
history. In 1905 he was elected Chichele 
professor of _ Modern History, and from 1919 
to 1935 sat in Parliament for the university. 
He was knighted in 1920 in recognition of his 
services to the Foreign Office during the war. 
Among his other important books are The 
Great Revolt of 1381 (1906), and England 
before the Norman Conquest (1910). See his 
Things I have Seen (1933) and Memories of 
Victorian Oxford (1941). 

OMAR, or ‘Umar (c. 581-64), the second 
khalif, was father of one of Mohammed’s 
wives, and succeeded Abu-bekr in 634. By 
his generals he built up an empire comprising 
Persia, Syria and ail North Africa, He was 
assassinated. 

OMAR KHAYYAM, or ‘Umar Khayyam 
(c. 1050-c. 1123), the astronomer-poet of 
Persia, was bom (a tent-maker’s son) and 
died at Nishapur. Summoned to Merv by 
the sultan, he reformed the Moslem calendar. 
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Of his Arabic mathematical treatises, one on 
algebra was edited and translated by Woepke 
(1851); and it was as a mathematician that 
he was Icnown to the western world, until in 
1859 Edward FitzGerald published his 
‘ translation ’ of seventy-five of his Rubdiydt 
or quatrains. Omar was the poet of Agnosti- 
cism, though some in his poetry see nothing 
save the wine-cup and roses, and others read 
into it that Sufi mysticism with which it was 
largely adulterated long after Omar’s death. 
FitzGerald’s translation is far finer than the 
original. The Rubaiyat is now regarded as 
an anthology of which little or nothing may 
be by Omar. There are editions of the 
Rubdiydt by Nicolas (464 quatrains, 1867), 
Sadik Ali (nearly 800 quatrains, 1878), 
Whinfield (1883), Dole (1896), Heron Allen 
(1912). Other translations arc by Whinfield 
0882), J. H. McCarthy (prose, 1889), J. 
Payne (1898), E. Heron Allen (prose, 1898), 
Pollen (1915). See Life by Shirazi (1905), 
works cited at FitzGerald, and Potter’s 
Bibliography of the Rubdiydt of Omar 
Khayvdni. 

OMAR PASHA, properly Michael Lalas 
(1806'"71), Ottoman general, was born at 
Plasky in Croatia, and served in the Austrian 
army. In 1828 he deserted, lied to Bosnia, 
and, embracing Mohammedanism, became 
writing-master to Abdul-Mcdjid, on whose 
accession to the Ottoman throne in 1839 
Omar Pasha was made colonel, and in 1842 
governor of Lebanon. In 1843-47 he 
suppressed insurrections in Albania, Bosnia 
and Kurdistan. On the invasion of the 
Danubian Principalities by the Russians in 
1853 Omar Pasha, with an army of 60,000 
men, crossed the Danube and defeated the 
Russians in two battles. In February 1 855 he 
arrived in the Crimea, and repulsed 40,000 
Russians at Eupatoria. He was sent too late 
to relieve Kars. In 1861 ho again pacified 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, and overran 
Montenegro in 1862. , 

O’MEARA, Barry Edward (1786-1836), Irish 
physician, served as surgeon in the army, 
but was dismissed in 1808 for his share in a 
duel. He was on the Bellerophon when 
Napoleon came on board, and accompanied 
him as private physician to St Helena, took 
part in his squabbles with Sir Eludson Lowe, 
and was compelled to resign in 1818. Assert- 
ing in a letter to the Admiralty that Sir 
Hudson Lowe had dark designs against his 
captive’s life, he was dismissed the service. 
His Napoleon in Exile (1822) made a great 
sensation. 

OMNIUM, Jacob. See Higgins (1 ). 
ONASSIS, Aristotle Socrates (1906- ), 
millionaire ship-owner, born in Smyrna, now 
an Argentinian subject. At sixteen he left 
Smyrna for Greece as a refugee, and from 
there went to Buenos Aires where later he 
was Greek consul for a time. Since the 
purchase of his first ships (1932-33) he has 
built up the world’s third largest independent 
fleet, and like his brother-in-law Stavros 
Niarchos (q.v.) he is a pioneer in the con- 
struction of super-tankers. He is a friend of 
Sir Winston Churchill. 

O’NEILL, (1) Eugene Gladstone (1888-1953), 
American playwright, born in New York, the 


son of the actor James O’Neill (1847-1920) 
After a fragmentary education and a year at 
Princeton he took various clerical and 
journalistic Jobs and signed on as a sailor on 
voyages to Australia, South Africa and 
elsewhere. Then he contracted tuberculosis 
and spent six months in a sanatorium where 
he felt the urge to write plays, the first 
being The Web. He joined the Provincetown 
Players in 1915, for whom Beyond the 
Horizon (1920) was written; for this he was 
awarded the Pulitzer prize. llns was 
followed, during the nejft two years, by 
Exorcism^ Different, The Emperor Jones an 
early version of Anna Christie, and The Hairy 
Ape. Desire Under the Elms his most 
mature play" to date, appeared^ in 1924. He 
then began cxperinacnling in new dramatic 
techniques. In The Great God Brown (1926) 
he used masks to emphasize the difcring 
relationships between a man, his fomily and 
his soul. Marco Millions (1931) is a satire 
on tycooncry. Strange Interlude (1928) a 
marathon ninc-acLcr, lasting, five hours, uses 
asides, soliloquies and ‘ streams of conscious- 
ness ’. In the same year he wrote Lazarus 
Laughed, a humanistic afiirmation of his 
belief in the conquest of death. Mourning 
Becomes Electro (1 93 1) is a rc-stalement of the 
Orcstcan tragedy in terms of biological and 
psychological cause and clTcct. it is set in 
the time of the Civil War. Ah, Wilderness, a 
nostalgic comedy, appeared in 1933 and Days 
Without End in 1934. Then, for twelve years 
he released no more plays but worked on 
The Iceman Cometh (New York 1946, London 
1958) and A Moon for the Misbegotten 
(1947). The former is a gargantuan, broken- 
backed, repetitive parable about the dangers 
of shattering illusions. It is impressive by 
its sheer weight and redeemed by O’Neill’s 
never-failing sense of the theatre. Other 
plays, Long Day's Journey into Night (1957; 
Pulitzer prize), Hughie and A Touch of the 
Poet were published posthumously— the 
British premidre of the first being at the 1958 
Edinburgh Festival. He won the Pulitzer 
prize in 1920, 1922, 1928 and 1957, and was 
awarded the Nobel prize for Literature in 
1936, the first American dramatist to be thus 
honoured. Sec A. Boulton, Part of a Long 
Story (1958). 

(2) Hugh, Earl of Tyrone, and ‘ arch- 
rcbcl was the son of an illegitimate son of 
Con O’Neill (?I484--?1559), a warlike Irish 
chieftain who was made Earl of Tyrone on 
his submission to Henry VIII in 1542. His 
grandson, Hugh (born about 1540), was 
invested with the title and estates in 1587, 
but soon plunged into intrigues with the Irish 
rebels and the Spaniards against Elizabeth, as 
‘ the O’Neill ’ spread insurrection in 1597 all 
over Ulster, Connaught and Leinster, and 
in spite of Spanish support was defeated hy 
Mountjoy at Kinsalc and badly wounded. 
He made submission, but intrigued with 
Spain against James 1, and in 1607 fled, 
dying at Rome in 1616. His nephew, Owen 
Roe (71590-1649), won a distinguished place 
in the Spanish military service, came to Ire- 
land in 1642, fought for a time with great 
success against Scots and English for an 
independent Ireland, but died suddenly when 
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about to measure himself against Cromueli. 
See a monograph by J. F. Taylor flS96;. A 
kinsman. Sir Ptiellm, was the leaaer of the 
insurrection, not so much against the English 
government as against the English and Scots 
settlers in Ulster, in which occurred the 
massacre of 1641. Shane f?l 530-67;, eldest 
legitimate son of Con O’Neill, was second 
Earl of Tyrone, nommally acknowledged 
Elizabeth, but was always at war with the 
Scots and the O'Donnells. 

(3) Peggj'. See Eaton. 

ONEIELOS f?2nd cent, a.d.j, the reputed 
author of an Aramaic Targum of the Penta- 
teuch, produced b} the scholars of Rr. Akiba 
between a.d. 150 and 200 in Paiesnne. 
‘^Onkelos ’ is a corruption of Ak^ias f Greek 
for Aquiia), the name of the actual translator 
of the Old Testament into Greek, c. a.d. 130. 

ONNES, Heike Kameriingli, d'nes {1853- 
1926), born at Groningen, became professor 
of Physics at Leyden. He obtained liquid 
helium, and discovered that the electrical 
resistance of meiais cooled to near absolute 
zero all but disappears. In 1913 he was 
awarded the Nobel prize for physics. 

ONSLOW, Arthur 11691-1768), son of a 
commissioner of excise, was trained a 
barrister, entered parliament in 1720, and 
for thirty-three years was a dignified and 
blameless Speaker of the House of Com.mons. 

OPIE, (Ij Amelia (1769-1853;, wife of C), the 
daughter of a ' Norwich physician. Dr 
Aiderson, while very young wrote songs and 
tragedies. She was married to Opie in 1798. 

In 1801 her first novel. Father and Daughter, 
appeared; next year a \oiume of poems. On 
her husband’s death she published his 
lectures, with a memoir. Mrs Opie became 
a Quaker in 1825, and afterwards published 
moral tracts and articles, but no more novels. 
See Memoirs by Miss Brightwell (1854), 
Lady Richmond Ritchie’s Book of Sibyls 
(1883), and works by Maegregor (1933), 
Menzies- Wilson and Lloyd (1937). 

(2) John, R.A. (1761-1807), English por- 
trait and historical painter, w'as born, a 
carpenter’s son, near St Agnes, Truro. His 
attempts at portrait-painting interested Dr 
Wolcot (‘ Peter Pindar ’), by w^hom in 1780 
he wms taken to London to become the 
^ Cornish Wonder’. His works include the 
well-know'n Murder of Rizzio, Jephthd’s Vow 
and Juliet in the Garden. Successively A. R.A. 
and R.A., he wrote a Life of Reynolds and a 
discourse on Art, and lectured on Art at 
the Roval Institution. See a book by A. 
Earland (1912). 

OPITZ, Martin (1597-1639), German poet, 
born at Bunziau in Silesia. He earned an 
inflated reputation by toadying to the German 
princes, in 1620 he fled to Holland to escape 
w'ar and the plague; but of the plague he died 
in Danzig. His poems have no imagination 
and little feeling, and are cold, formal, 
didactic, pedantic. His w^orks include 
translations from classic authors (Sophocles 
and Seneca), the Dutchmen Heinsius and 
Grotius, and from the Bible. See books by 
Palm (1862), Borinski (1883), Berghofer 
(1888), Stossel (1922) and Gundolf (1923). 

OPPENHEIM, Edward Phillips (1866-1946), 
English novelist, bom in London, had his 
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first book published in 1SS7 and went on to 
become a picneer of the novel of espionage 
and diplomatic intrigue. Among his best 
are Mr Grex of Monte Carlo f]915y. Kingdom 
of the Blind <1917;, The Great Impersonation 
(1920) and E?z%Qy Extraordinari fl93'7). See 
his autobiographical The Fool of Memory 
< 1 94 i ). 

OPFENHELMER, (i) Sir Ernest <'1880-1957), 
South African mining magnate, pohticlan 
and philanthropist, was born at Friedberg, 
Germany, the son of a Jewish cigar merchant. 
At the age of seventeen he worked for a 
London firm of diamond merchants and, 
sent out to Kimberley as their representative, 
soon became one of the leaders of the diamond 
industry. In 1917 he formed the Anglo- 
American Corporation of South Africa and 
at the time of his death his interests extended 
over 95 per cent, of the world’s supply of 
diamonds. He was mayor of Kimberley 
(1912-15), raised the Kimberley Regiment 
and, a friend of Smuts, was M.P. for Kimber- 
ley (1924-38). He endowed university chairs 
and slum clearance schemes In Johannesburg. 
He was knighted in 1921. His son, Harry 
Frederick (1903), succeeded him in 1957 and 
in June i960 criticized the South African 
Government's apartheid policy. 

(2) Robert J. (1904- ), American nuclear 

physicist, born in New York, studied at 
Harvard, Cambridge (England), Gottingen, 
Lev'den and Zurich, became assistant profes- 
sor of Physics at the California Institute of 
Technology (1929), studied electron-positron 
pairs, cosmic ray theoiy' and w’orked on 
deuteron reactions. In 1942 he joined the 
atom bomb project and in 1943 became 
director of the Los Alamos laboratory, 
resigning in October 1945. He argued for 
joint control with the Soviet Union of atomic 
energy. He w’as appointed to the seven- 
member advisory committee on U.S. atomic 
policy and director of the Institute for 
Advanced Studies, Princeton. He wss sus- 
pended from secret nuclear research in 1953 
by a security review board. He delivered 
the B.B.C. Reith lectures (1953). 

ORANGE, Princes of. See Willia-M HI, 
William the Silent, 

ORCAGNA, Andrea, or~kanya {c. 1308-68), 
a nickname, corrupted from Arcagnuolo, 

‘ Archangel of Andrea di Clone, who, the 
son of a Florentine silversmith, distinguished 
himself as sculptor, painter, architect and 
poet. The tabernacle in Or San Michele at 
Florence is a triumph in sculpture. His 
greatest paintings are frescoes and an altar- 
piece in Santa Maria Novella, and Coronation 
of the Virgin in the National Gallery. He is 
considered by many to be second in the 14th 
century^ only to Grotto, w’hose influence is 
seen in his work. 

ORCHARDSON, Sir William QuIUer (1831- 
1910), Scottish painter, bom in Edinburgh, 
came to London in 1862, and w’as elected 
R.A. in 1877. He painted portraits, but is 
best knowm for historical and social subject- 
paintings. Most famous is the scene of 
Napoleon on board the Beilerophon (1880) 
in the Tate Gallery ; among other w^ell-known 
subjects are Queen of the Swords (1877), 
Mariage de convenance (1884) and Her 
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Mother's Voice (188S). He was knighted in 
1907. See Life by his daughter, Mrs Gray 
( 1930 ). ^ 

ORCZY, Baroness Emmuska, or tsi (lb65- 
1947), British novelist, and playwright, born, 
the daughter of a musician, in larnaors, 
Hungary. The Scarlet Fiinpernei (1905) was 
the first success in the Baroness’s long writing 
career. It was followed by many popular 
adventure romances, including Ihe Elusive 
Pimpernel (1908) and Mam' zelle Guillotine 
(1940), which never quite attained the success 
of her early work. See her autobiographical 
Links in the Chain of Life (1947). 
ORDERICUS ViTALIS (1075-1143), medi- 
aeval historian, born, the son ol a hrencli 
priest and an Englishwoman, at Atcham 
near Shrewsbury, and educated in the 
Norman abbey of St Evroul, where he spent 
his life, although he visited England to 
collect materials for his Historia Eccfcsiastica 
(1123-41), a history mainly of Normandy and 
England — a singular mixture of important 
history and trivial gossip. See Dean Church’s 
St Anselm (1870) and Freeman’s Norman 
Conquest. 

O’REILLY, John Boyle (1844 90), the son ol a 
schoolmaster near Drogheda, was bred a 
compositor, but becoming a hussar in 1863, 
was in 1866 sentenced to twenty years’ penal 
servitude for spreading b’eniamsm in the 
army. He escaped in 1867 from Western 
Australia, and settled as a journalist in 
Boston, U.S., where he became known as an 
author of songs, novels. 

O’RELL, Max. See Blouet. 

ORELLANA, Francisco de (c. 1500-49), 

Spanish explorer, born at I'rujillo, went with 
Pizarro to Peru and, crossing the Andes, 
descended the Amazon to its mouth (1541). 
Sec study by F. Markham (Hakluyt Soc. 
1859). 

ORFF, Carl (1895- ), German composer, 

born in Munich, studied under Kaminski and 
in 1925 helped to found the G On ter School 
in Munich and subsequently taught there. 
His aim, to which his didactic composition 
Schulwerk (1930-33) tcstilies, was to educate 
in the creative aspects of music. J’hc 
influence of Stravinsky is apparent in his 
compositions, which include three realizations 
of Monteverdi’s Orfeo (1925, 1931, 1941), 
an operatic setting of a 13th-century poem 
entitled Carmina biirana (1936), Die Kluge., 
‘The Prudent Woman’ (1943), an operatic 
version of Holderlin’s translation of AntV 
gonae (Salzburg Festival, 1949) and Astutiili 
(1953). 

ORFILA, Mathieii Joseph Bonaventure (1787- 
1853), French chemist, founder of toxicology, 
born at Mahon in Minorca, studied at 
Valencia, Barcelona and Paris. In 1811 he 
lectured on chemistry, botany and anatomy. 
In 1813 appeared his celebrated Traiti de 
toxicologic ginerale. In 1819 he became 
professor of Medical Jurisprudence, and in 
1823 of Chemistry. 

ORFORD. See Walpole. 

ORIGEN (185-254), the most learned and 
original of the early church fathers, was born 
probably at Alexandria, and was the son of 
the Christian martyr Leonidas. He studied 
in the catechetical school of Clement, and 


soon acted as maslcr. lie made a thorough 
study of Plato, the later idatoiusts and 
Pythagoreans, and the Stoics, under the 
Ncopfatonist Ammonius Saccas. At Alex- 
andria he taught for twenty-eight years 
(204-232), composed the chief of his dogmatic 
treatises, and commenced liis great works of 
textual and exegetieal criticism. During his 
visit to Palestine in 216 the bishops of 
.jci'Lisalein and C'aesarca empkiyed him to 
lecture in the churches, and in 230 tlicy 
consecrated him presbyter without referring 
to his own bishop. An Alexandnaa synod 
deprived him of the office of in-esbyler. 'I’hc 
churches of Palestine, Phoenicia, /\rabm and 
Achaca declined to concur in this sentence; 
and Origen, .settling at Caesarea in Palestine, 
founded a .school of litcraiurc, philosophy 
and theology. In llic last twenty years ofhis 
life he made many journeys. In the Dccian 
persecution at d'yie he was cuiclly tortured, 
and tliere he tiied in 2.64. llis exeg.etical 
writings extended over nearly the whole ol' 
the old and New Testaments, and inclmied 
Scholia, Ilomi/ics iUMl ('ommentarics. Of tlic 
I lomilies only a small (Kirt has been preserved 
in tlie original, much, however, in the Latin 
translations by kiiliiuis and Jerome: hut the 
translators tampered with them. Of the Com- 
mentaries a number ol' hooks on Matthew 
and John arc extant in Greek. His gig.antic 
Ilexapla, the foimdalion of the textual 
criticism of the Scriptures, is mostly lost. 
His Eight Books against i 'visits, g* reserved 
entire in Greek, comstUnte the g.rcalest of 
early Christian apologies. The s]veula(ivc 
theology of the Peri Arvhon is extant mostly 
in the garbled translation of Riilimis. Two 
books on I'iie Rcsiirrcvtion and ten books of 
Stromata arc lost. 'Ihe celcctic |>hiiosophy 
of Origen bears a Neoplait>nist ami Stoical 
stamp. The idea of the t'^t''<-'‘*‘6eihng of till 
spirits from God, their fall, redemption uiul 
return to CJod, is the key to the (.levelopment 
of the w'orki, at llie centre of wliich is the 
incarnation of the I.ogos. All scripture 
admits of a threefold intcrprclatum literal, 
psychical or ethical, and pneumatic or 
allegorical. Sec I lurnack’s Dogmvngvschivhtv, 
Farrar’s L/ve.v of the h'athvrs (1889); tierman 
works on Origen by Tlunnasius 11837), 
Redepenning (1846) and Ficskc (1938); 
French by Jolv G8(>t)), F'rcppcl (18()8), Denis 
(1884), do Faye (3 vols. 1923 28), (.'adion 
(1932); English by J. Patrick (mZh Fair™ 
weather (1901). 

ORKHAN, Turkish sultan (1326 59), son of 
Olhrnan, Look Bru.sa in his father’s time, and 
afterwards reducetl Nicaca and Mysta. He 
organized the state and Ibimdcd the Janis- 
saries. 

ORLEANS (Eng. Orleans), a dneal title thrice 
conferred by Preneh kings on brothers in 
1392 by C’harles VI, in 1626 by lands XIII, 
and in 1660 by Louis XIV on Pfdlippe { HHO • 
1701). His son was the regent, Philippe 
(1674 1723), and his great-grandson was 
‘ jfigiiHtc ’ (see 4). Hgttlilc’s son was King 
Louis Philippe (q.v.), His eldest son (1810 
1842) took the title, but it wtis not borne by 
that duke’s son, the Comte de Pari.s (q.v.), 
who settled in England, in 188.3 became 
head of the Bourbon house, and died in 
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1894. His son (see (5)) resumed the old ducal 
title. (Louis Philippe’s younger sons were 
the Dukes of Auinale, Nemours, Mont- 
pensier, and the Prince do Joinville.) 

(1) Charles (1391 -14{)5), married in 1406 
his cousin Isabella, widow of Richard U of 
lingland. In alliance with the inlamous 
Bernard d’Arniagnac, he did his best to 
avenge on the Duke of Burgundy his father’s 
murder. He commanded at Agincourt 
(October 1415), and was taken prisoner and 
carried to England, where he spent over a 
quarter of a century, composing ballades, 
rondels, &c., in Imcnch and English, con- 
ventional, musical and graceful. 1 le was ran- 
somed in 1440, and during the last third of 
his life he maintained a kind of literary court 
at Blois, His son became Louis XU. Sec 
his Iwii!;lish Poems, ed. Steele (li.L.'r.S. 1941), 
and R. L. Stevenson, in PaniiHar Studies 
(1882). 

(2) Jean iJaptisIc Castoii (1608 60), third 
son of Henry IV of France, troubled his 
country with bloody but iVuitlcss intrigues 
against Richelieu. He was lieutenant-general 
of the kingdom during the minority ol' Imiiis 
XIV, was at the head of the Fronde, but soon 
made terms with Mazarin. See his Mi'inoires 
(1(.83). 

(3) Philippe (1674 172.1), regent ol I ’ranee 
during the minority of Louis XV, son of the 
first Duke Philippe, and grandson of Louis 
XII I, possessed excellent talents, but was 
early demoralized, lie showed courage at 
Steenkirk and Neerwinden, and commanded 
with success in Italy and Sixiin. F'or some 
years he lived in exile from the court, spending 
his time by turns in prodigacy, the line arts 
and chemistry. Louis XIV at his death 
appointed (1715) the Duke of Orleans sole 
regent. (Orleans had married Mile de Blois, 
daughter of Louis XIV and Mme do Monles- 
pan.) He was popular, but his adoption of 
Law’s schemes led to disaster. His alliance 
with England and Holland (1717) was joined 
by the emperor, and overthrew Alberoni. 
He expelled the Pretender from F’ ranee, 
tlebarred the parliament of Paris from medd- 
ling with political alfairs, and to appease the 
.Icsuits sacriliced the Jansenisls. See works 
by Piossens (1749), Capcligue (1838), 
Lcdcrq 1921), Saint-Andrd (1928), Boulic 
(1933), d’Erlangcr (1938). 

(4) Louis Philippe Joseph (1747-93), the 
famous Egulite, succeeded to the title on his 
father’s death in 1785. He early fell into 
debauchery, and was looked upon coldly at 
court, especially after the accession of Louis 
XVI (1774). He visited London frequently, 
became an intimate friend of the Prince of 
Waic.s, afterwards George IV, infected young 
France with Anglomania in the form of 
horse-racing and hard drinking, and made 
himself popular by profuse charity. In 1787 
he showed his liberalism boldly against the 
king, and was sent by a lettre-dc-cachet to 
his chateau of Villers-Cottcrcts. As the 
Statcs-gencral drew near ho lavished his 
wcaltli in disseminating throughout France 
books and papers by Sicy6s and other 
Liberals. In 1 788 he promulgated his DiHibdr- 
atiotis\ written by Laclos, to the effect that 
the tiers dtat was the nation, and in June 1789 


he led tlie forty-seven nobles who seceded 
from their own order to Join i(. I le dreamed 
of becoming constitutional king of France, or 
at least regent. He gradually lost inHucnce, 
felt hopeless of the Revolution, and thought 
of going to America, In 1792, all hereditary 
titles being swept away, ho adopted the name 
of IMiilippe Egalite, was twentieth deputy for 
Paris to^ tlic Convention, and voted lor the 
death of the king. I lis eldest son, afterwards 
King Lonis-Philippc, rode with Dumouric/, 
his commander, into the Austrian camp. 
Egalite was at once arrested, with all the 
Bourbons still in F'rance, and, after six 
months’ durance, was found guilty of con- 
spiracy and guillotined. See works by 
Baschet, by Tournois (1840 43) by Britsch 
(1926) and Mrs Lll lot’s Jounud (1859). 

(5) Louis Philippe Roheril (1869 1926), 
eldest son of the ('omte de Pans, w^ent to 
F'rance in 1890, and was imprisoned for 
contraveiiing the law banishing the heirs of 
families that have reigned. 

(6) .leiiii, Due de Guise (1874 1940), his 
hrother-in-lavv, son of the line do C’hartrcs, 
succeeded as head of the house. His brother 
Prince Hciiri of Orleans (1867 1901), travel- 
ler (his Tonkin and Sinm was translated 189.4, 
fought a duel with the C'ount of Turin in 
1897. 

ORLEY, Bernard, or Bareud van (c. 1491 
L542), Flemish painter, was born and died at 
Brussels, became court painter to the rc)*ciU, 
Margaret of Austria, and was one of the 
lirst Idemish painters to adopt the Italian 
renaissance style. He executed a rminber of 
altarpicccs and tryptyches of biblical subjects 
to be seen in Brussels, at the Louvre, the 
Prado, the Metropolitan Museum at Nevv 
York and elsewhere, and in his later years 
ho designed tapestries and stained glass. Sec 
Frledlaiider on F'lemish painting (1930). 

ORIvOV, a Russian family (hat rose to 
eminence, wlicn one of its members, Gregory 
(1734 83), succeeded Poniatowski as the 
favourite of C’atharine 11. It was he who 
planned the murder of Peter 111, and his 
brother Alexis (1737 1808) who coniiniltcd 
the deed (1762). The legitimate lino of Orlov 
became extinct; but Feodor, a brother of 
Gregory and Alexis, left four illegitimate 
sons, one of whom, Alexis (1787 1862), 
signalized himself during the F’rcnch wars and 
in 'I’urkey, represented Russia at the London 
conference of 1832, in 1844 was at the head 
of the .secret police, stood high in favour with 
the Emperor Nicholas, in 1856 was Russian 
representative at the congress of Parts, anti 
was made president of the grand council of 
the etnpirc. 

ORM, or Ormiii (11. c, 1200), versifier and 
spelling-reformer, born probably in Lincoln- 
shire, was an Aiigustinian monk, author of 
the ‘ Ormulum ’ named after him, a scries of 
homilies in verse on the gospel history. 

ORMEROD, Eleaiior Aiiuc (1828 1901), 
LL.D. (lidin. 1900), ciuoraologist, daughter 
ofOeorgeOrmorod (1785 -1873), the historian 
of Cheshire, in 1882 92 was consulting 
entomologist to the Royal Agricultural 
Society. She was the author of Manual of 
Injurious Insects (1881), ihdde to Methods of 
Insect Life (1884), and Agricultural Entomoh 
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ogy (2nci ed. 1892). Sec her Auiobiogmphy 
(1904). 

ORMOMDE, (1) James Butler, Duke of (1610- 
1688), of the ancient Anglo-Irish family of 
Butler, was born in London, and in 1632 
succeeded to the earldom and estates of 
Ormonde. During the StralTord administra- 
tion he greatly distinguished himself, and in 
the rebellion of 1640 was appointed to the 
chief command of the army; but when, in 
1643, he concluded an armistice, his policy 
was condemned by both great parties. In the 
last crisis of the king’s fortunes he retired to 
France, returned again to Ireland with the all 
but desperate design of restoring the royal 
authority, but after a gallant struggle was 
compelled (1650) to return to France. At 
the Restoration he was rewarded by the ducal 
title of Ormonde. He twice again returned 
to the government of Ireland. In 1679 an 
attempt was made on his life by the notorious 
Colonel Blood, supposed to have been 
instigated by the Duke of Buckingham. He 
escaped uninjured, and lived until 1688. Sec 
Lives by Carte (1736) and Lady Burghclcrc 
(1912). 

(2) James Butler, Ind Duke (1 665-^ 1 746), 
grandson of (1), was born in Dublin. As 
Earl of Ossory he served in the army against 
Monmouth. After his accession to the 
dukedom in 1688, he took his share in the 
Revolution conflict. He headed William’s 
life-guards at the battle of the Boyne. In 
1702 he commanded the troops in Rooke’s 
expedition against Cadiz; in 1703 he was 
appointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and in 
1711 commander-in-chicf against France and 
Spain. Under George 1 he fell into disgrace, 
and was impeached in 1715 of high treason, 
his estates being attainted; he retired to 
France, spent years in the intrigues of the 
Pretender, and died abroad. Letters written 
by him in organizing the attempt by Spain 
to invade England and Scotland in 1719 w'cre 
in 1890 brought to light, and in 1896 pub- 
lished by the Scottish History Society. 

ORNSTEIN, Leo, orn'sfm (1895- ), 

American composer, born in Russia, had 
appeared as a child prodigy at the piano 
in Russia before his parents settled in the 
U.S.A. in 1906, and he made his American 
ddbut at sixteen. In the years following 1915, 
Ornstein composed much music that placed 
him among the avant-garde and has had 
considerable influence upon younger Ameri- 
can composers, but his later works, which 
include a symphony and two piano concertos, 
are more traditional in style. 

OROSIUS, Paulus (5th cent, a.d.), a Spanish 
presbyter and historian, visited Augustine in 
415, and went to study under Jerome at 
Bethlehem. His uncritical compilation, 
Historiarum adversus Paganos Libri vii (ed. 
by Zangemeister, Vienna 1882), from the 
Creation to a.d. 417, a favourite text-book 
during the Middle Ages, was translated into 
English by King Alfred (ed. Sweet, 1883). 
There is a modern English version by I. W. 
Raymond (1936). 

O’ROURKE, Sir Brian-na-Murtha (cl. 1591), 
Irish chieftain in Galway, Sligo, and the west 
of Ulster, was in frequent collision with the 
English authorities, sheltered the Spaniards 


of the Armada wrecked on Insli coasts, and 
in 1591 went to Scotland to seek support 
from James VI, who handed him over to 
the English- He was tried and cxeeuled at 
Tyburn in 1591, 

ORPEN, Sir WiHiiim_ (1878 p)31), Briti.sh 
painter, born at Stillorgan, co, nuhlin, 
studied at the Metropolitan School of .\rl at 
Dublin and at the Shule School. He did 
many sketches and painlmgs at the front in 
World War I, and was fu'csent at (he Paris 
peace conference as ollicial painter. The 
results may he seen at the Imperial War 
Museum. He is also known for Irisli genre 
subjects, but is most lanunis for Ins portraits, 
whose vitality and feeling for cliaraeler place, 
them among the finest of the century. 1 Ic was 
knighted in 1918 and elected R.A. in LUn. 
ORR, Boyd. 8cc Bovi) Okk. 

ORRERY. See BovM'. 

ORSINI, Eclicc (1819 58), Italian eonspiiator, 
born at Melclola, in the States of the C 'hnrch, 
of an ancient and distinguished faunlv, was, 
as the son ofa conspirator, early initialed into 
secret societies, aiul in 1844 was .sentenced at 
Rome to the galleys, amnestied, and aitain 
imprisoned for political plots. In 1848 he 
was elected to the. Roinait ( 'onstitiieiu 
Assembly. He look part in the defence of 
Romo and Venice, agjlated in (ienoa and 
Modena, and in 185.1 was sliipiH'd by (he 
Sardinian government to P.ngjand, where lu* 
formed close relations with Ma//ini. Next 
year he was at Parma, Milan, Priestc, Vienna, 
until arrested and conhnecl at Mantua. In 

1856 he escaped to Pnglamh Nvhere lie 
supported himself by public lecturing., and 

Aiustrian Dangrons in Italy In 

1857 he went to Paris to assassinate Napoleon 
III us an obstacle to revolution in Italy. 
Orsini and three others threw throe botuhs 
under Nai'ioleoiTs carriage (January 14, 
1858); 10 persons were killed, 156 wounded, 
but Napoleon and the empress remained 
unhurt. Orsini and another were g.uillotincd 
March 13. Sec his Memoirs^ written liy 
himself (Eng. trails. 1857), his Tetters (1861), 
and a work by Montazio (1862). 

ORTEGA Y GASSIC'T, Jos6, ar-tav'ga 
gah-sed (1883 1955), Spani.sh himiankst, horn 
in Madrid, was profcs.sor (here fruni 1911. 
His introduction of such writers as Proust 
and Joyce to Spain and his critical writings 
made him there the most intiuential author of 
his time. Mvditacloiuw^ dvl (Jttijate (1914) 
outlines national symboks in Spaiu'sh litera- 
ture and compares them willi iho.se oftxhcr.s. 
In Tema de nitesira tietnpo (1923) he argues 
that great philosophies demarcate llic cultiirul 
horizons of their epochs. Im Rebel hUi de Las' 
Masas (193()) forcshadt)wed the civil war. 
He lived in South America aiul Porlugul 
(1931-46). Man of Oisi.v (1959J is a col- 
lection of lectures, pOvSthnmouslv translated, 
also On Lovi\ trans. 'P. 'fa! hot (1959), 
ORTEIJUS (1527 98), the laitinized name 
of the geographer Abraham Oriel, horn of 
German parents at Antwerp, wlicrc he died. 
His Theatrum Orb is Terror um (1570) was the 
first great atlas. 

ORTON, Arthur. See TirntiouNt-:, 

ORWELL, George, pseud, of Erie Arthur 
Blair (1903 50), English novelist and essayist, 
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born at Molihari in Bengal, was educated at 
Eton College, served in Burma in the Indian 
Imperial Police from 1922 until 1927 (later 
recalled in the novel Burmese Days (1935)) 
and then was literally Down and Out in Fan's 
and London (1933), making an occasional 
living as tutor or bookshop assistant. 
Coining Up for Air (1939) is a plea for the 
small man against big business. He fought 
and was wounded in the Spanish Civil War 
and he developed Ins own brand of socialism 
in The Road to Wigan Pier (1937), Homage to 
Catalonia (1938) and The Lion and the 
Unicorn (1941). During the second World 
War he was war correspondent for the 
B.B.C. and 'Jhe Observer and wrote for 
Tribune, His intellectual honesty motivated 
his biting satire of Communist ideology in 
Animal Farm (1945) which was made into a 
cartoon film, and the hair-raising prophecy 
lor mankind in Nineteen Eighty-Four (1949) 
the triumph of the scicntilically perfected 
servile state, the extirpation of political 
freedom by thought-control and an ideo- 
logically delimited basic language or 
speak in which ‘ thought crime is death h 
Other penetrating collections of essays 
include Inside the Whale (1940) and Shooting 
an Elephant (1950). See biographical studies 
by J. Atkins (1954), L. Brander (1954), 'F. 
Hopkinson (1955) and C. Mollis (1956). 
OSBORN, (1) Henry Fairhcld (1857 1935), 
American zoologist, born at F-airlield, Conn., 
studied at Princeton, was assistant prolc.s.sor 
there 1881 90, professor of Zoology at 
Columbia University 1891 - 1910, and there- 
after research professor. His work especially 
on fossil vertebrates is important, and as 
director he made the American Mu.scum of 
Natural History famous. He wrote also on 
evolution, education, a Life of Cope, &c. 

(2) Sherard (1822 75), British naval olllcor, 
born at Madras, entered the navy in 1837. 

He took part in the Chinese war of 1841 42, 
commanded vessels in two expeditions (1849 
and 1852- 55) in search of Sir .lohn Franklin, 
was head of the Britisli squadron in the Sea 
of Azov during the Crimean war, and took a 
leading share in the Chinese war of 1857-59. 

Me helped to lay a cable between Great 
Britain and Australia, was made rear- 
admiral in 1873, and helped to tit out the 
Arctic expedition of Nares and Markham 
(1875). He published his Arctic Journal 
(1852), Journals of McClure (1856) and Fate 
of Sir John Franklin (I860). 

OSBORNE, (1) Dorothy. Sec Tem^.h (3). 

(2) John James (1929- ), British play- 

wright and actor, son of a Welsh commercial 
artist, left Belmont College, Devon, at 
sixteen and became a copywriter for trade 
journals. Hating it, he turned actor (1948) 
and by 1955 was playing loading roles in new 
plays at the Royal Court Theatre. There his 
fourth play, Look Back in Anger (1956; 
lilmcd 1958), and The Entertainer (1957; 
filmed I960), with Sir Laurence Olivier 
playing Archie Rice, established Osborne as 
the leading younger exponent of British social 
drama. The ‘hero’ of the first, Jimmy 
Porter, the prototype ‘Angry Young Man’ 
as well as the pathetic, mediocre music hall 
joker of the latter, both echo the author’s 
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uncompromising hatred of outworn social 
and political institutions and attitudes. An 
earlier play. Epitaph for George Dillon, 
written in collaboration with A. Creighton 
and exploring the moral problems of a 
would-be literary genius, was also staged 
in 1957. An unsuccessful musical, exposing 
the world of journalism, followed in 1959. 
See his credo in Declaration^ ed. T. Maschlcr 
(1957). 

(3) Thomas. See Leed.s. 

OSBOURNE, Lloyd (1868 -1947), American 
author, step-son and collaborator of R. 1.. 
Stevenson (q.v.), born in San Francisco, was 
U.S. vice-consul in Samoa, and wrote Love 
the Fiddler, storic.s and dramas. 

OSCAR 1 (1799 1859), king of Sweden and 
Norway, ascended the tlironc in 1844, 
carried out social and economic reforms and 
pursued a policy of Scandinavian unity and 
Swedish neutrality. 

OSCAR 11 ( 1 829 ■ 1 907), king of Sweden (1872 
1907), and of Norway (1872-1905), a great- 
grandson of Charles XIV (q.v.), translated 
Faust, wrote a Life of Charles XH and 
poems. 

O’SI lAUGHNESSY, Arthur ( 1 844 - 8 1 ), British 
poet, born in London, in 1861 entered the 
British Museum (the natural lu’story depart- 
ment in 1863), and wrote Fph: of Women 
(1870), Lays of France (1872), Music and 
Moonlight (1874) and Songs of a Worker 
(1881). His hesL-known poem i.s The Music- 
Makers. See Life by Louise C. Moulton 
(1894). 

OSIANDER, Andreas (1498 1552), German 
reformer, born at Gim/.cnhauscn, a preacher 
at Nurnberg (1522), per.suaded that city to 
declare for Luther. Deprived for rcfu.sing 
to agree to the Augsburg Interim (1548), he 
was made professor of Theology at Konigs- 
berg, but soon became entangled in bitter 
theological strife, disputing the imputation 
of Christ’s righteousness in favour of an 
infusion doctrine. Sec Lives by Wilken 
(1844), Mdllcr (1870) and Hase (1879). 
OSLER, Sir William (1849-1919), British 
physician, born in Canada, became professor 
of Medicine at McGill (187.5-84), Pennsyl- 
vania (1884-88), Johns Hopkins (1889-1905), 
and finally Oxford (1905 II). He became a 
baronet in 1911. His special study was 
angina pectoris, and he wrote also on the 
history of medicine. Hi.s Principles and 
Practice of Medicine (1892) became a 
standard work. As a teacher he greatly 
influenced medical progress. See Life by 
Cushing (1940). 

OSMAN. Sec Otiiman. 

OSMAN DIGNA, nd George Nisbet (1836’- 
1926), born at Rouen, a slave-dealer and from 
1881 a Mahdist leader on the Red Sea coast 
and the Abyssinian frontier, was defeated 
and taken at Tokar f 1 900). Sec Li fc by 1 1 . C. 
Jackson (1926). 

OSMAN NURI PASHA (1837 -1900), Turkish 
general, born at Amasia or tit 'Fokat, held 
Plevna against the Russians in 1877. See 
work by Levaux (1891). 

OSMUND, St (d. 1099), coming from 

Normandy with tlie Conqueror, beciimc 
chancellor (1072) and Bishop of Salisbury 
(1078). He established the ‘ Use of Sarum \ 
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OSSIAN, heroic poet of the Gael, and son of 
the 3rd-ccntury hero Fingal or Fionn 
MacCumhail, whose poems James Maephor- 
son (q.v.) professed to have collected and 
translated. See Ossian, with introduction by 
W. Sharp (1897). 

OSSOLl. See Fuller (4). 

OSTADE, Adrlaan van, os-iah'de (1610 85), 
Dutch painter and engraver, born probably 
at Haarlem, was a pupil of Frans Hals, and^ 
his use of chiaroscuro shows the inrtuence of 
Rembrandt. His subjects arc taken mostly 
from everyday life — tavern scenes, farmyards, 
markets, village greens, &c. His Alchemist 
is in the National Gallery. His brother Isaac 
(1621 ”49) treated similar subjects, but 
excelled at w'intcr scenes and landscapes. 
See a study by Van dor Wide (Paris 1893) on 
both brothers, and one by Godefroy (Paris 
1930) on Adriaan’s engraved work. 

OSTROVSKY, Alexander (1823-85), Russian 
dramatist, born at Moscow, whose best 
known play is The Storm (I860; trans. C. 
Garnett, 1899). 

OSTWALD, Wilhelm, -valt (1853- 1932), 
German chemist, born at Riga, was professor 
at Leipzig 1887-1906, and was awarded a 
Nobel prize, 1909. He discovered the dilution 
law which bears his name, and invented a 
process for making nitric acid by the oxida- 
tion of ammonia. He also developed a new 
theory of colour. 

OSWALD, St (c. 605-642), son of Hthelfrith 
of Bernicia, fought his way to the Northum- 
brian crown by the defeat (635) of Cacdwalla 
the Welsh king. Ho had been converted to 
Christianity at Iona, and established Chris- 
tianity in Northumbria with St Aidan’s help. 

He fell in battle vdth Pen da. 

OTHMAN, or Osman J (1259-1326), founder 
of the Ottoman (Turkish) power, was born 
in Bithynia, and, on the overthrow of the 
Seljuk sultanate of Iconium in 1299 by the 
Mongols, gradually subdued great part of 
Asia Minor. From his name arc derived the 
terms Ottoman and Osman li. 

OTFIMAN (d. 656), third khalif, was Moham- 
med’s secretary and son-in-law, and was 
chosen in 644. His weak government raised 
complaints and insurrections on all sides. 
But Persia was finally subdued, and Herat, 
Merv and Balkh captured. He was besieged 
in Medina, and murdered, 

OTHO, Marcus Salvius (32-69), joined Galba 
in his revolt against Nero (68), but, not being 
proclaimed Galba’s successor, rose against 
the new emperor, who w'as slain. Otho was 
recognized as emperor everywhere save in 
Germany, whence Vitcllius marched on Italy, 
and completely defeated Otho’s forces. Next 
day Otho, who had worn the purple only 
three months, stabbed himself. 

OTTS, James (1725-83), American statesman, 
born at West Barnstable, Mass., became a 
leader of the Boston bar. He was advocate- 
general in 1760, when the revenue olTiccrs 
demanded his assistance in obtaining from 
the superior court general search-warrants 
allowing them to enter any man’s house in 
quest of smuggled goods. Otis refused, 
resigned, and appeared in defence of popular 
rights. In 1761, elected to the Massachusetts 
assembly, he was prominent in resistance 


O’ r WAY 

to the revenue acts. In 1 7f)9 fu” was sava.ncly 
beaten by revenue olliccrs and <qluns, aiul 
lost his reason. He w.is killed hv liiihlning, 
Hi.s fame chlclly ivsts i>n I'he Riejits (\f the 
Colonies Assertnl (1764). See Life by VV, 
'Fiulor (1823). 

Ol’TO, the name id* four llolv Ronian 
Emperors : 

OHo I (912 97.M, son of Uenrv I, in 936 
cniwned kinn, oflhe t u-nn.ans, in 9{)3 emperor, 
suhtliicd many liirhulenl (niieis maintained 
almost supreme power in ItnlNa and estab- 
lished C’hnslianity in Seandinavian and 
Slavonic lands. Sec study by Holt/mann 
(1936). 

OHo H (955 983), son of Otto I, iH'camc 
emperor in 973, suecessfully I'oiiyjit die 
Danes aiul Bohemians, and ^;ubdned in.snr- 
gcnl Bavaria whiefi lie redueed in si/e by 
splitting it up. He invaded France, hut 
overreaehed himself in attempts on die 
Eastern E'mpio*. 

OtU) HI (980 1002), son of t>ttt) U, came 
to the throne as a child i>f three. His mother 
held the regency until lun* death (99 i), 
despite attempts to sei/e jmwer b\' the Duke 
of Bavariti, and w^is succeeded Ids p, rand- 
mother Atlelaide. Havins': emuneeiet! drsl 
his cousin then his tutm’ into the papacy, he 
lived most of his short life in Kome, whence 
he vviis driven by the hostility of the prtiple to 
Paterno, where he dietl. 

_<)<to iv (r. 1174 1211''!). son t>r Henry the 
Lion, elected emperor in 1198, was immedi- 
ately involved in rivalry for the throne with 
Philip of Swabia, after wluise murder m 1208 
a mwv election was held m \Nhie‘h ( dto’s elaim 
was re-established, and he was erouiusl in 
1209, Flxeommnniented for attaeknpt 1 uS'* 
cany, Apulia and Sicily, he was .siquilaided 
on the (iennan throne Iiy Frederick id’ Sicily, 
C'ivil war followiaf, aiur he \^as defeated by 
Philip of France at Bonyines ( 1214), He deil 
to Saxony and F’rederick replaced him us 
emperor (sec F'uei>i kk'k II) in 1215. 

OJT'O, Nikolaus August (1832 91), German 
engineer, born near Schlane.enhad, invented 
in 1876 the four-.strokc internal condmstion 
engine, the seijucnce of operation of which is 
named the Otto Gye/e after him. 

OTWAY, 'riumias (lf>52 85), F‘ng;lts!i drama- 
tivst, was born at 'Frotton in Sussex, and from 
Winchester passed itt l669 to (lirist Ghnrelt 
C’ollcgc, Oxford. He iiuilted the university 
without a degree in 1672, failed utterly as an 
actor, but made a fair hit with his tragedy 
Alcihiades (1675). In it heautifnl Mrs Barry 
made her first appcti ranee, and with her 
Otway IS said to have fallen in love. In 1676 
Betterton accepted bks thm Corlos^ a good 
tragedy in rhyme. In 1677 Otway translated 
Racine’s 'Titos otid /tere/nVe, as well as 
Molicrc’s Cheats of Scapin. In 1678 79 he 
vvtis in Flanders as a soldier: in the May of 
the former year appeared his coarse but 
diverting comedy, hnetidship m Fashion. 'Fhe 
year 1680 yielded two tragedies. Hie Orphan 
and Caius Marins, and his one important 
poem. The Poeds Complaint of his Mnse; to 
1681 belongs The SoidieFs Forttme. His 
greatest work, Fen/re Preserved, or a Plot 
Discovered (1682), is a masterpiece of tragic 
passion. For a time he sinks out of sight* 
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to reappear again in 1684 with The Atheist, 
a feeble comedy, and in February 1685 with 
Windsor Castle, a poem addressed to the 
new king, James 11. He died in poverty. In 
1719 a badly edited tragedy, Hcroick Friend- 
ship, was published as his. The best edition 
of his works is by Ghosh (1932). Sec R. G. 
flam’s Otway and Lee (1931). 

OUD, Jacobus Johami Pieter, owd (1890- 
), Dutch architect, born at Purmcrend, 
collaborated with Mondrian (q.v.) and 
others in launching the review de Stijl and 
became a pioneer of the modern architectural 
style based on simplified forms and pure 
planes. Appointed city architect at Rotter- 
dam in 1918, he designed a number of striking 
buildings, including municipal housing blocks. 
See study by Hitchcock (1931). 

OUDINOT,' no-c/ec-w, (1) Nicolas Charles 
(1767-1847), marshal of France, born at 
Bar-le-Duc, served in the revolutionary wars. 
In 1805 he obtained the Grand Cross of the 
Legion of Honour and the command of ten 
reserve battalions, the ‘grenadiers Oudinol ’. 
He fought at Austerlitz and Jena, gained the 
battle of Ostrolenka (1807), and helped at 
Fricdland. Conspicuous in the Austrian 
campaign of ltS09, he was created Marshal 
of France and Duke of Reggio. In 1810 he 
was charged with the occupation of Holland, 
and took part in the Russian campaign and 
in the battles of 1813 with the Russians and 
Austrians. He was one of the last to abandon 
Napoleon. At the second restoration he 
became a minister of state, commander-in- 
chief of the royal and national guards, peer 
of Franco, &c. In 1823 he commanded in 
Spain. See Lives by Nolle! (1850) and 
Sticgler (1894), and Memoirs of Marshal 
Oudinot (trans. 1896). 

(2) Nicolas Charles Vidor, Duke of Reggio 
(1791-1863), son of (1), fought in Algeria, 
and commanded the expedition to Rome in 
1849. 

OIJCHTREO, William, awdred (1575-1660), 
Fnglish mathematician, educated at Eton 
(where he was born) and Cambridge, wrote 
much on mathematics, notably Clavis 
Mathcmatica (1631), a text-book on arith- 
metic in which he introduced multiplication 
and proportion signs. He invented the 
trigonometric abbreviations shi, cos, &c. 
Another invention was a slide-rule. He died 
at A I bury, Surrey. 

OUIDA, wee' da, pseud, of Louise Rani6 or dc 
la Ramec (1 839-1 908), English novelist. Born 
at Bury St Edmunds, she lived long in London, 
from 1874 made her home in Italy, and died 
in poverty at Lucca. She wrote Strathmore 
(1865), Under Two Flags (the best, 1868), and 
many other romantic novels as well as 
children’s stories. See Lives by Elizabeth Lee 
(1914), Y. B'rcnch (1938). 

OUSELEY, (1) Sir Frederick Arthur Gore, 
2ml Bart. (1825-89), English musician, son 
of (2), born in London, graduated at Oxford, 
where he became profe.ssor of Music in 1855. 
He was founder and benefactor of St 
Michael’s College, Tenbury, to which ho 
bequeathed his music library. 

(2) Sir Gore, 1st Bart. (1770-1844), English 
diplomat and orientalist, father of (I), was 
ambassador in Persia (1810-15). 


(3) Sir William (1767-1842), orientalist, 
brother of (2), wrote on Persian history, 
language and literature, and on his travels in 
the Fast His son, Sir William Gore (1797- 
1866), held important diplomatic offices in 
South America. 

OUTRAM, Sir James (1803-63), British 
soldier, the ‘ Bayard of India was born at 
BuUerlcy Hall, Derbyshire, the residence of 
his father, Benjamin Outram (1764-1 805), 
engineer, and was educated in Aberdeen. 
In 1819 ho joined the Bombay native infantry, 
organized a corps of wild Bhils (1825-35), 
and was political agent in Gujrat (1835 38). 
In 1839 he atlendccT Sir John Keane as aide- 
de-camp into Afghanistan, and did good 
service; and his eight days’ ride of 355 miles 
from Kclat through the Bolan Pass to the sea 
is famou.s. Political agent in Sind (1840), he 
defended the residency at Hyderabad against 
8000 Bcliichis (1843), and opposed Sir 
Charles Napier’s aggressive policy towards 
the Amir. He was afterwards resident at 
Satara and Baroda, and in 1854, on the eve 
of the annexation of Oudli, was made 
resident at Lucknow. In 1857 he com- 
manded the brief and brilliant Persian 
expedition, and he returned to India a G.C.B. 
wlicn the Mutiny was raging. Lord Canning 
tendered him the commaiul of the forces 
advancing to the relief of Lucknow, but he 
chivalrously waived the honour in favour of 
his old lieutenant, Havelock, and accom- 
panied him as a volunteer and as chief- 
commissioner of Oiulh. l,uckiK)W was 
relicvctl, and Outram took command, only 
to be in turn himself besieged. He held the 
Alum-bagh against overwhelming odds, until 
Sir Colin Campbell relieved him; and his 
skilful movement up the Gumti led to a 
complete victory. For his services ho was in 
1858 made lieutenant-general, thtinkcd by 
Parliament, and created a baronet. He took 
his seat as a member of the Supreme Council 
at Calcutta, but in 1860 had to return to 
England. He spent a winter in Egypt, died 
at Pan, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. See Lives by Goldsmid (1880) and 
Trotter (1903). 

OVERBECK, Johann E’riedrich (1789-1869), 
German painter, born at Liibeck, studied art 
at Vienna (1806-10), and settled in Rome, 
where he allied himself with the like-minded 
Cornelius, Schadow, Schnorr and Veit, who, 
from the stress they laid on religion and 
moral signilicancc, were nicknamed the 
Nazarenes, and scoffed at as Church- 
Romanticists, Prc-Raph;ielites, Sec. A 
Madonna (1811) brought Ovcrbcck into 
notice; and Bartholdy, the Prussian consul, 
employed him to adorn his house with 
Scripture subjects. He next painted in 
fresco, in the villa of the Marchese Massimo, 
live compositions from Tasso’s Jernsalein 
Didivered. In 1813 he became a Roman 
Catholic. His oil-pictures are inferior to his 
frescoes. See Life by Atkinson (1882) and 
study by Heise (1928). 

OVERBtJRY, Sir Thomas (158LH613), Eng- 
lish courtier and poet, was born at Compton- 
Scorpion, Warwickshire. After three years 
at Oxford (1595 98), he studied at the Middle 
Temple, ihen travelled on the Continent. 
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In 1601 at Edinburgh he met Robert Carr, 
afterwards minion of James I, who in 1611 
made him Viscount Rochester. The two 
became inseparable friends, and Overbury 
was, through Carr’s influence, knighted by 
lames I in 1608. Meanwhile, in 1606, Ihe 
lovely but profligate Frances Howard (1592- 
1632) had married the third Earl of Essex, 
and had intrigued with more than one lover — 
Carr the most favoured. Overbury had 
played pander; but when Carr proposed to 
get Lady Essex divorced, and marry her, he 
declared she might do for a mistress but not 
for a wife. Lady Essex offered Sir Davy 
Wood £1000 to assassinate him. On April 26, 
1613, Overbury, on a trivial and illegal 
pretext — his refusal to go on an embassy — 
was thrown into the Tower, where on Sep- 
tember 15 he was poisoned. Three months 
later Carr (now Earl of Somerset) and his 
paramour were married. But in 1615 an 
inquiry was instituted, and four of the 
humbler instruments were hanged. In May 
1616 the countess pleaded guilty, and the 
earl was found guilty ; but by a stretch of the 
royal prerogative they were pardoned. In 
1622 they were released from the Tower; 
and Somerset survived till 1645. Overbury’s 
works, posthumous and partly spurious, 
include The Wife (1614), a didactic poem; 
Characters (1614; partly his); and Crttmms 
faVn from King James's Table (1715; doubt- 
ful). Rimbault collected them in 1856. See 
Amos’s The Great Oyer of Toisoning (1846), 
Whib ley’s Essays in Biography (1913) and 
Parry’s Overbury Mystery (1925). 
OVERLAND, Armilf (1887- ), Norwegian 

lyric poet, born at Kristiausund, wrote 
patriotic lyrics and from 1940 was prominent 
in the resistance movement. He was interned 
in a concentration camp in 1941-45. 
OVERSTONE, Samuel Jones Loyd, Baron 
(1796-1883), English economist, born in 
London, entered his father’s banking house, 
later merged in the London and Westminster 
Bank, and established himself as a leading 
authority on banking and currency by his 
famous series of tracts (I $37-57). Whig 
M.P. for Hythe in 1819-26, he was made a 
peer in 1850. 

OVID, in full Publius Ovidius Naso (43 b.c.- 
A.D. 17), Latin poet, born at Sulmo (Solmona), 
in the Abruzzi, son of a well-to-do eques, was 
trained for the bar; but in spite of extra- 
ordinary forensic aptitude, he gave his whole 
energies to poetry, and visited Athens. His 
first literary success was his tragedy Medea, 
Then came his Epistolae or Heroides, imagi- 
nary love-letters from ladies of the heroic 
days to their lords, and his Amores, short 
poems about his mistress, Coriniia. His 
Medicamina Faciei (a practical poem on 
artificial aids to personal beauty) seems to 
have been preliminary to his true master- 
work, the Ars Amandi, or Ars Amatoria, in 
three books, which appeared about 1 b.c., 
:mlIowed by a subsidiary book entitled 
Remedia Amoris, His second period of 
poetic activity opens with the Metamorphoses, 
in fifteen books, and with the Fasti, designed 
to be m twelve, of which six only were 
completed. Midway in composition he was 
bamshed (a.d. 8), for some reason unknown. 


to Tomi on the Black Sea. 'Fherc he died 
in A.D. 17. On his way from Rome he began 
his third period with the clctucs which be 
published in live hooks, the 'Tristia. Similar 
in tone and theme arc (he four books of the 
Epistolae ex Fan to. His Ibis, written in 
imitation of Callimachus, and his Ihtlieutiva, 
a poem extant only iii fragments, complete 
the list of his remains. A master of metrical 
form, Ovid is the most voluminous of Latin 
poets. Sec the monograph by /ingcrle 
(I869™71), and books by A. CluiVch (1876) 
Rand (1926), Wright (1938). 

OVIEDO Y VALDES, GmixAlo lleriiamlez cle, 
ov-yay'T\id ee. val-doys' (1478 1,557), Spanish 
historian, born at MadritI, was sent ti) San 
Domingo in 1514 as inspeetor-g.cncral of 
gold-mines, and, as historiog.rafilier of the 
Indies, wrote after his rcluin a liistorv 
thereof (1 526; trans. by Eden, 155.5). 

OWEN, (1) John (c. I5(>() l(>22), Welsh 

epigrammatist, born at Llamirmon, Bwllheli, 
became a fellow of New C'ollcg.e, Oxford, iii 
1584, and about 1594 a schoolmaster at 
Warwick. His Latin Fpiiinnnimita ( 1 (>06 1 3 ; 
best eel. by Renouard, Baris 1794) have been* 
live times translated into Engjish since 1619. 

(2) John (1616 83), Ihiglish Puritan, horn 
at Stadhamplon vicarage, Oxfordshire, look 
his B.A. in 1631 from (Jueen’s Colleg.c, 
Oxford, and in 1637 was tlrivou from, Oxford 
by dislike to Inuid’s statutes. Some years he 
spent as private chaplain; (hen in 1(>42 he 
removed to I.ondon, and published VV/e 
Display of Arminianisnu a work for wldcli lie 
was rewarded wiili the living of I'ordham in 
Essex. In 1646 he removed to t'og,i»esljali, 
and showed his preference for IiulependcMicy 
over Presbyterianism. C’ronuvell carricil hiili 
in 1649 as his chaplain to Ireland, wlicrc he 
regulated (he alfairs of Trinity < 'ollege. Next 
year (1650) lie went witfi C'romwell to 
Scotland. In 1651 52 he became dean of 
Christ Cliurdi and vice-dtanccllor of Oxford 
University. Here lie wrote a number of 
theological works. He was one of the d riers 
appointed to purge the churdt of scandakuis 
ministers. He opposed the giving the crown 
to the Protector, and the year after CromwelP.s 
death he was ejected from his deanery. He 
bought an estate at Stadhanipton, and formed 
a congregation. In 1673 he became pastor in 
LcadcnhuH Street. To the end he preached 
wrote incessantly. See Orme’s Memoirs 
(1&2()), and Ufe by 'I'homason, {irelixetl to 
ydjold’s edition of OwenN works (1850 
1855). 

(3) Sir Uichard (1X04 92) liiiKlish zoolo- 

gist, born at Lancaster, studied medicine at 
E.dinburgh and at St Bartholomew’s; became 
curator in the museum of the Royal College 
ol Surgeons, where he produced a marvellous 
^*««9Tiptive catalogues; juui in 
1834-55 he lectured as professor of Tom- 
punitive Anatomy, for two years at Bartholo- 
mew s, and afterwards at the ('oBegc of 
was a commissioner of health 
(1843-46), tjtjd for the Cireal Exhibition of 
1851. In 1856 he became superhBcodcnt 
of the natural history department of the 
British Museum, hut continued to tcadi at 
Institution and elsewhere, PkR.S. 
(1834), president of the British Association 
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(1857), associate of the French Institute 
(1859), C.B. (1873), K.C.B. (1883), he was 
also the recipient of many scientific medals, 
degrees and honorary titles from many 
nations. His essay on Parthenogenesis was a 
pioneer work. A pre-Darwinian, he main- 
tained a cautious attitude to detailed evolu- 
tionist theories. Sec Life by his grandson 
(1894). 

(4) Robert (1771-1858), Welsh social 
reformer, was born, a saddler’s son, at 
Newtown, Montgomeryshire. At ten he was 
put into a draper’s shop at Stamford, and by 
nineteen had risen to be manager of a 
cotton-mill. In 1799 he married the daughter 
of David Dale (q.v.), the philanthropic 
owner of the New Lanark cotton-mills, 
where next year he settled as manager and 
part-owner. He laboured to teach his 
workpeople the advantages of thrift, clean- 
liness, and good order, and established infant 
education. FIc began social propagandism 
in A New View of Society (1813), and finally 
adopted socialism; he lost much of his 
innucncc by his utterances on religion. His 
socialistic theories were put to the test in 
experimental communities at Orbiston near 
Bothwcll, and later at New Harmony in 
Indiana, in County Clare, and in Hampshire, 
but all were unsuccessful. In 1828 his 
connection with New Lanark ceased; and, 
his means having been exhausted, the 
remainder of his days were spent in secularist, 
socialistic and spiritualistic propagandism. 
See Holyoake, Co-operation in Enylamf 
(1875); Owen’s Autobiography (1857 58); 
also Lives by Booth (1869), .lones (1890), 
Podmorc(1906), Cole (1925). 

(5) Robert Dale (1801 77), son of (4), born 
in Glasgow, went to America in 1825 to help 
in the New Harmony colony. He settled in 
America in 1827, edited the free Inquirer in 
New York, was a member of the Indiana 
legislature, and entered congress in 1843. 
Later he helped to remodel tlic constitution 
of’ Indiana; acted first as charge d'affaires, 
next as minister at Naples (1853-58); and 
was an abolitionist and spiritualist. See his 
autobiography (1874). Two other sons of 
(4), David Dale (1807-60) and Richard (1810- 
1890), were notable geologists. 

(6) Wilfred (1893-1918), English poet of 
World War 1, killed in action on the Western 
Front. His poems were edited by his friend 
Siegfried Sassoon (1920). They were dis- 
tinguished by the use of assonance in place 
of rhyme. Sec Life by Welland (1960). 

OWEN AP GRUFFYDD (d. 1169), prince of 
Gwynedd or North Wales, fiercely resisted 
Henry H, but ultimately submitted. 

OWEN GLENDOWER. See Glendowkr. 

OWENS, (1) dames Cleveland (Jesse) (1913- 
), American athlete, born in Decatur, 
Alabama, won three gold medals, and was a 
member of a winning U.S. relay team, at the 


1936 Olympic Games at Berlin. Snubbed on 
that occasion by Hitler, who refused to shake 
hands with him as a gold medallist because 
he was coloured, at the 1956 Games ho was 
President Eisenhower’s personal represen- 
tative. 

(2) John (1790-1846), a Manchester cotton- 
merchant, who left £96,655 for the foiindation 
of an unscctarian college there, now a 
university. 

(3) Robert Bowie (1 870- -1940), American 
chemist and engineer, professor at Nebraska, 
McGill and Philadelphia, invented a difieren- 
tiation machine, an electric accelerometer 
and an electromagnetic system for guiding 
ships and aeroplanes. Ho is sometimes 
credited with the discovery of alpha-rays. 

OWENSON, Sydney. Sec Morgan (5). 
OXENSTJERNA, or O.xcnstem, CouiU Axe! 
(1583-1654), Swedish statesman, was trained 
for the church, but entered the public service 
in 1602, and from 1612 till his death was 
chancellor. He negotiated peace with 
Denmark, with Russia, with Poland; and 
though he sought to prevent Giistavus 
Adolphus from plunging into the Thirty 
Years’ War, he supported him in it loyally 
throughout, and on his death kept the 
Swedish armies together and sustained the 
Protestant cause. His eldest son, Jolism 
(161F 57), was a diplomatist; another, Erik 
(1624 -56), suceecdecl his father as chancellor, 
OXFORD, Earl of. Sec AsQurnr, Uari.I'V, 

VivKi-:. 

OYAIMA, hvao, Prince (1842-1916), Japanese 
field-marshal (Hon. O.M. 1906), born in 
Satsuma, took Port Arthur and Wei-hei-Wei 
from China (1894-95), and commanded 
against Russia (1904 05). 

OZANAM, Antoine Frederic (1813 53), 
French literary historian, a Neo-Catholic of 
the school ol Lacordairc, and one of the 
founders of the Society of St Vincent de 
Paul, born at Milan, became in 1 841 professor 
of Foreign Literature at the Sorbonne. He 
wrote Dante et la Phihsophie catholique 
(1839), Jlistoire de la civilisation au siNie 
(1845; trails. 1868), and Istades yennaniques 
(1847-49). See Lives by O’Meara 0876), 
Baunard (1912); and Letters (trans. 1886). 
OZENFANT, Am6d6c, o-zd-fd (1886- ), 

French artist, born at St Ouentin, was 
the leader of the Purist movement in Paris 
and published a manifesLo of Purism with 
Lc Corbusier in 1919. From 1921 to 1925 
they published an avant-garde magazine, 
Esprit nouveau, and in 1925 the book La 
Peinture moderne. His still-lifes based on 
this theory reduce vases and jugs to a static 
counterpoint of two-dimensional shapes. 
Ho founded art schools in London (1935) 
and New York (1938); his publications 
include Art (1928) and his diaries for the 
years 1931-34. Sec the monograph by K. 
Nicrendorf (1931). 
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PAASIKIVI, Jiio KustU paf/- (1870-1956), 
Finnish statesman, born in Tampere, became 
conservative prime minister after the civil^ 
war in 1918. Although a champion of 
independence for his country, he recognized 
the necessity for friendly relations with her 
giant neighbour, Russia. He took part in all 
Finnish-Soviet negotiations since the treaty 
of Tartu (1920), sought to avoid war in 
September 1939, conducted the armistice 
negotiations and became prime minister 
again in 1944 and succeeded Mannerheim as 
president (1946-56). 

PACHECO, Francisco, pa-chay'ko (1571- 
1654), Spanish painter, was born and died 
at Seville. Influenced by Raphael, he painted 
portraits and historical subjects, and he 
opened a school of art at Seville, where 
Velasquez was his pupil and became his son- 
in-law. He wrote a notable technical treatise 
Arte de la pintura (1639). 

PACHELBEL, Johann, paKwUd-bel (c. 1653 - 
1706), German composer and organist, born 
in Nuremberg, held a variety of organist’s 
osts before, in 1695, he returned to Niircin- 
erg as organist of St Scbalds’ Church. His 
works had a profound influence upon J. S. 
Bach. 

PACHMANN, Vladimir de, paKu'- (1848- 
1933), pianist, born at Odessa, studied at 
Vienna, and won fame as an interpreter of 
Chopin. 

PACFIOMIUS (4th cent.), an Egyptian, 
superseded the system of solitary recluse life 
by founding (c. a.d. 318), the first monastery 
on an island in the Nile. 

PACKARD, Alpheus Spring (1 83 9“ 1905), 
American zoologist, born at Brunswick, 
Maine, was assistant to Agassiz, slate 
entomologist of Massachusetts (1871-73), 
and from 1878 professor at Brown University, 
Providence, R.I. He wrote a life of Lamarck 
(1901) and books on entomology. 
PADEREWSKI, Ignace Jan, pad-e-ref'xkcc 
(1860-1941), Polish pianist, composer and 
patriot, born at Kurylowka in Pocloliii, 
began to play as an infant of three. He 
studied at Warsaw, becoming professor in 
the Conservatoire there in 1878. In 1884 he 
taught in the Strasbourg Conservatoire, but 
thereafter became a virtuoso, appearing with 
prodigious success in Europe and America. 
He became director of Warsaw Conservatoire 
in 1909. In 1919 he was one of the first 
premiers of Poland, for whose freedom he 
had striven. Very soon, however, he retired 
from politics and went to live in Switzerland. 
He resumed concert work for some years, but 
when Poland’s Provisional Parliament was 
established in Paris in 1940, Paderewski 
was elected president. He died in Switzer- 
land. 

PADILLA, Juan de, pa-deeVya (1490-1521), a 
Spanish popular hero, was commandant of 
Saragossa under Charles V, headed an 
insurrection against the intolerable taxation, 
and after some successes was defeated (April 


23, 1521) and bclKNulcd. His wife held 
Toledo against the royal flnccs. 

PAGANINI, Nicolo (17<S4 1840),^ Italian 
violin virluoso, was horn, a porter’s son, at 
Genoa, He gave his first concert in 1793 
began his professional tours in Italy in 1805, 
in 1828*31 made a great sensation in Austria 
and Germany, Paris and London. His 
dexterity and technical brilliance aei|nircd an 
almost legendary reputation and it was said 
that he was in league with the devil. Despite 
grossly exaggerated accounts of his career, 
he can be said to have revolutioni/ed violin 
technique. Among his innovations was the 
use of stopped harmonics. See study by 
G, 1. C. de Courcy (1958). 

PAGE, (1) Sir L’rederick I landley < I 885 ), 

English pioneer aircraft designer ami engineer 
in 1909 foundetl the firm (d’ aeronautical 
engineers which bears liis name. His twin- 
engined 0/400 (1918) was (me of the (‘arlicst 
heavy bombers, and his 1 lampden and 
Halifax bombers were used in the second 
World War; his civil aircraft inehide llic 
Hannibal, Hermes and Herald transports. 
He was kniglited in 1942. 

(2) Thomas Nelson (1853 1922), American 
diplomat, born at Oakland, Va,. inaielised 
law at Richmond, wrote many stories, some 
in Negro dialect, and became U. 8. ambassador 
to Italy in 1913. 

(3) Walter Hines ( 1855 1918), American 

diplomat, born in N. C’arolina, edited the 
/sy/w;/(IK90 95), Atlantic bhutthlv 99), 

}Vorld\s Work (1 900 13), and lu-eame U.S. 
ambassador in London in |9| L ,See his Life 
and Letters by Hendrick (1922). 

PAGftS. Sec Gaunii h-Lai jf .s. 

FACET, (I) Sir George Edward (I8()<) 92), 
born at Yarmouth, ,studicd at (’amhridge, 
and in 1872 became regjns professor of 
Physic there. Sec his Idrfttrcs, witli memoir 
by C. E. Paget (1893). 

(2) Sir James (1814 9<H, hnUher of (1), 
born at Yarmouth, wrote standard I cctnres 
on Snr\idcal Patliafoytv and ('linicaf l,ec(ttres. 
Sec Memoirs (1901) by his son, Stephen 
Paget. 

(3) Violet. See Li-i:, Vfrnon. 

FAIN, Barry Eric Odell (1867 l‘)28), L'ngltsh 
humorou.s novelist and fxirodist, born in 
Cambridge, wrote Eliza (1900), Ellztfs Son 
(1913), &c. 

PAINE, Thomas (1737 1809), English deist 
and radical, was born at Thetford, the son 
of an ex-Quaker stay-maker, had by turn.s 
been stay-maker and marine, sclugdmastcr, 
exciseman, and tobacconist, when in 1774 he 
sailed for Philadelphia. In 1776 his pamphlet 
Common Sense argiugf for complete indepen- 
dence; hi.s Crisis came a year later; and 
Paine, then serving with the American army, 
was made secretary to the committee of 
foreign atfairs. He lost that post in 1779 
for divulging state secrets, hut was appointed 
clerk of the Pennsylvania legislature, and in 
1785 received from congress S3000 and a 
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farm, in 1787 he returned to England, where 
in 1791-92 he published The Rights of MaHy 
most iamoLis of the replies to Burke’s 
Reflections, which involved many in heavy 
penalties. Paine had slipped olf to Paris, 
having been elected by Pas-dc-Calais deputy 
to the National Convention. He voted with 
the Girondists, proposed to ofler the king an 
asylum in America, and so olTcnding the 
Robespierre faction, in 1794 was imprisoned; 
just before his arrest having written part i 
ot The Age of Reason, in favour of Deism. 
Part ii appeared in 1795, and a portion of 
part iii in 1 807. The book alienated Washing- 
ton and most of his old friends. After an 
imprisonment of eleven months he was 
released and restored to his scat in the 
Convention, but became disgusted with 
French politics. In 1802 he returned to 
America, and he died at New York. There 
are editions of his works by Mendum (1850) 
and Moncurc Conway (4 vols. 1895 96); 
among biographies arc those by ‘ Fiancis 
Oldys’ (i.c. George Chalmers, 1791), 
Cheetham (1809), Rickman (1814), Sherwin 
(1819), Vale (1841), Blanchard (1860), 
Conway (1892), B. Sedgwick (1899), Gould 
(1925), Best (1927), Pearson (1937), C. Cohen 
(1945), W. E. Woodward (N.Y. 1945), U. M. 
Past (N.Y. 1946). 

FAINLEV15, Paul, p!-Ie-vay (1863 1933), 
French mathematician and katesman, born 
in Paris, was professor at Lille, the Sorhonne, 
and the l5colc poly technique, repeatedly 
minister for war, twice air minister, and 
twice (1917, 1925) premier. 

PAIN'FFR, William (71540 94), English trans- 
lator, studied at Cambridge, was" master of 
Sevenoaks school, but in 1561 became clerk 
ol' ordnance in the 'Power. His Palace of 
Pleasure (1566 67; ed. Miles, 1930), largely 
composed of stories from Boccaccio, Ban- 
del lo, and Margaret of Navarre, became 
popular, and was the main source whence 
many dramatists drew their plots; Shakes- 
peare among them. 

PAISIRLLO, Giovanni (1740 1816), Italian 
composer, born at Taranto, studied at 
Naples, wrote at first only church music, 
but turned successfully to opera, and in 
1776-84 was court musician to the Fim press 
Catharine at St Petersburg. In 1799 he was 
appointed director of national music by 
the republican government of France and 
later enjoyed the patronage of Napoleon. 

He returned to Naples in 1804. PaisicIIo was 
the most successful Neapolitan opera 
composer of his time; his Barbicre di Seviglia 
was so popular that Rossini’s use of the same 
libretto met with considerable hostility, but 
his ninety-odd pieces arc seldom if ever 
staged today, possibly because of their 
comparative superficiality, though they 
contain a wealth of delightful tunes, one of 
which, N'el cor piU non mi sen to, was used 
by both Beethoven and Paganini as a theme 
for variations. 

FALACIO VALDKS. See Valdes (1). 
FALACK'^', FrantiSck, pnTat-ski (1798-1876), 
was a Czech publicist and politician in 
Prague, and the most distinguished historian 
of Bohemia. 

FALAFOX Y MELZI, Jos6 de, -/okh' (1780 - 


PALESTRINA 

1847), Spanish patriot, nominally head of the 
heroic defence of Saragossa (July 1808 lo 
February 1809), was carried prisoner to 
France, and not released until 1813. Be was 
made Duke of Saragossa (1836) and grandee 
of Spain (1837). 

PALESTRINA, Giovanni Fierinigi ihi (1525 ^ 
1594), Italian composer, born at Palestrina, 
was sent at the age of ten lo the choir school 
of Sta Maria Maggiorc at Rome, where he 
learnt composition and organ playing. In 
1544 he became organist and maestro di canto 
at the cathedral of St Agapit in his native 
town, and at the age of twenty-two married 
the heiress of a well-to-do citizen. 'Phe new 
pope, Julius 111, had been bishop of Palestrina 
and aware of the talent possessed by his late 
organi.st, appointed him master of the Julian 
choir at St Peter’s, for which he composed 
many line mas.ses. In 1555 Julius engineered 
him into the exclusive and highly privileged 
Pontifical Choir without an cnlrancc cxainin- 
ation or tlie customary election by existing 
members, but Paul IV, coming lo the papal 
throne in the same year, tightened up the 
regulations and Palestrina was compulsorily 
retired. Me now became choirmtislcr at liio 
Lateran, but walked out wilhinit notice in 
1560, probably owing to his disagreement 
with economy cuts imiioscd by tlie impover- 
ished canons. In 1561 he returned to Sta 
Maria Maggiorc as choirmaster, remaining 
until 1567, tlunigh only on a part-time basis 
after 1565, when h<‘ was afjpointetl music 
master at the new Roman Seminary set up 
by the (Council of Trent. The years helween 
1572 and 1580 were tnigic ones icu’ ikiloslrina, 
who during this time lost his wife and three 
sons in the terrible epidemics whidi inlcr- 
miilcntjy ravaged Rome. Fight months 

alter his wife’s death he was married again, 
this time to a w-ealthy widow who had come 
into a furrier’s business, which he took over, 
apparently with success. A great task 

entrusted to him at this time was the revision 
of the Gradual, ordained in 1577 by the 
Council of Trent, a monumental kibour 
which was abandoned after a few years. He 
continued to live in Rome, composing ;tnd 
working at St Peter’s, refusing, an oiler from 
the Duke of Mantua, an old friend of his, 
to become his musical director. He died in 
Rome, February 2, 1594, and was buried in 
St Peter’s. Palestrina’s place as the most 
distinguished composer of the Renaissance is 
unchallenged, as is his status as one of the 
greatest figures in musical lu'story, to whom 
generations of later composers, including 
Bach, Mozart, Wagner, Liszt and Debussy, 
have acknowledged their debt. His works 
include over 90 masses and u large number of 
motets, hymns and other liturgical pieces as 
wcjl a.s some excellent madrigals. Apart from 
a few organ ricercari of doubtful uiKhcnIicity, 
no instrumental music has been ascrilwd to 
him. His compositions, free from senti- 
mentality yet with an extraordinary depth of 
feeling, are characterized by an uncanny 
skill in the handling of contrapuntal texture, 
but also contain examples of homophony 
and subtle dissontinccs which arc immensely 
dfcclive chorally. Having in its original 
lorm no division into bars, his music is ifree- 
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flowing and unhampered by rhythmic 
conventions. See Life by Baini (Rome 1828), 
and studies by Coates (1938) and Jeppesen 
(1946) ; also H. K. Andrews, An Introduction 
to the Technique of Palestrina (1958). 

PALEY, William (1743-1805), English theo- 
logian, born at Peterborough, fellow and 
tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge (1768- 
1776), published Principles of Moral and 
Political Philosophy (1785), expounding a 
form of utilitarianism. In 1790 appeared his 
most original work, Horae Paulinae, the airn 
ofwhich is to prove the great improbability of 
the hypothesis that the New Testament is a 
cunningly devised fable. It was followed in 
1794 by his famous Evidences of Christianity. 
In 1 802 he published perhaps the most widely 
popular of all his works, Natural Theology^ 
or Evidences of the Existence and Attributes 
of the Deitv.' See the Life by Meadley 
(1809). , 

PALGRAVE, (1) Sir Francis (1788-1861), 
English historian, was born in London, the 
son of Meyer Cohen, a Jewish stockbroker, 
but on his marriage (1823) he assumed his 
mothcr-in-law’s maiden name. He was 
called to the bar in 1827; and, knighted in 
1832, was in 1838 appointed deputy-keeper 
of Records. Among his works are The 
English Commonwealth (1832), The Merchant 
and the Friar ^ and a History of Normandy 
and of England (1851-64 incomplete). He 
also edited Parliamentary Writs (1830-34), 
Rotuli Curiae Regis (1835), Ancient Kalendars 
of the Treasury of the Exchequer (1836), and 
Documents illustrating the History of Scotland 
(1837). A collected edition of his historical 
works (1919-22) was started by his third son, 
Sir Robert Harry Inglis (1827-1919), political 
economist. 

(2) Francis Turner (1824-97), eldest son of 
(1), poet and critic, born in London, became 
scholar of Balliol, Oxford, and fellow of 
Exeter, was successively vicc-principal of a 
training college, private secretary to Earl 
Granville, an official in the education 
department, and professor of Poetry at 
Oxford (1886-95). His works include Idylls 
and Songs (1854), Essays on Art (1866), 
Hymns (1867), Lyrical Poems (1871), Visions 
of England (1881), and Landscape in Poetry 
(1897). He is best known as the editor of the 
Golden Treasury of English Lyrics (1861, 
re-edited 1896; poor 2nd series, 1897); 
Children's Treasury of Lyrical Poetry (1875); 
Sonnets and Songs of Shakespeare (1877); 
selections from Herrick (1877) and Keats 
(1885); and Treasury of Sacred Song (1889). 
See Life (1899) by G. F. Palgrave, his 
daughter. 

(3) Sir Reginald Francis Douce (1829-1904), 
K.C.B. (1892), fourth son of (1), was in 1886 
appointed clerk to the House of Commons, 
and wrote on parliamentary practice and 
history. 

(4) William Gifford (1826-88), second son 
of (1), graduated at Oxford in 1846. He 
joined the Bombay Native Infantry, but 
becoming a Jesuit, studied at Rome, and was 
sent as a missionary to Syria, For Napoleon 
III he went disguised as a physician on a 
daring expedition through Arabia (1862-63), 
described in his (untrustworthy) Narrative 


of a Year's Journey through Central and 
Eastern Arabia (1865). Quitting the Jesuits 
in 1864, he was sent by the British government 
in 1865 to treat for the release of the captives 
in Abyssinia. lie became consul at lYcbi- 
zond, St Thomas and Manila; consul- 
general in Bulgaria 1878, and Siam 1880; and 
British minister to Uruguay 1884. There he 
married, was reconciled to the church, and 
died. 

PALISSY, Bernard (c. 1509 89), French 

potter, was born in Agcn, and, after wander- 
ing for ten years over France as a glass- 
painter, about 1538 married and settled at 
Saintes, Resolved to discover how to make 
enamels, he neglected all else and experi- 
mented for sixteen years, exhausting all Iris 
resources, but was at length rewarded with 
success (1557). His ware bearing in high 
relief plants and animals coloured to repre- 
sent nature, soon made him famous; and, 
though us a Huguenot he was in 1562 
imprisoned, he was speedily released and 
taken into royal favour. In 1564 he estab- 
lished his workshop at the d'tii lories, and was 
specially exempted from the massacre t)r 
St Bartholomew (1572). ^ During 1575 84 he 
lectured on natural history, physics aitd 
agriculture. In 1588 he was again arrested 
as a Huguenot and was thrown into the 
Bastille of Bucy, where he died, Palissy’s 
writings, with an account of his experiences, 
were edited by A. France (1880). Sec Life 
by H. Morley (1852), and French ones by 
Audiat (1868), Btirty (1886), Duptiy (1902) 
and Levoux (1928). 

PALIADIO, Andrea (1518 80), Italian archi- 
tect, was born and died at Vicenza, He 
founded modern Italian architecture, as 
distinguished from the earlier Italian Retuiis- 
sancc. The Palladian style is nuHlcIled on 
the ancient Roman as apprehended by 
Vitruvius. His Quattro IJhri delT Architeh 
tura (1570) greatly inllucnccd his successors, 
especially Inigo Jones, who.sc notes arc given 
in Lconi’s Eng. trans. (1715), and C’hristophcr 
Wren. Sec Lives by B. F. Fletcher (1902), 
Zanella (1880), Barichella (1880). 
PALLADIOS, (1) St, is said to have been sent 
‘ in Scotiam in 430, by Rope Gcicstinc; but 
the Scotia here meant was certainly Ireland, 
Skene doubts if Pa Uadi us was ever in Scotland 
till after his death, when St 'reman brought 
his relics to Fordoun in Kincardineshire. 

(2) Rutilius Faurus Acmilianus (4th cent. 
A.D.), Roman author, who wrote /)e Re 
Rustica (On Agriculture), in fourteen books. 
PALLAS, Peter Simon (1741 1811), born at 
Berlin, was in 1768 invited to St Petersburg 
by the Empress Catharine as an eminent 
naturalist. He spent six years (1768 74) 
exploring the Urals, the Kirghiz Steppes, the 
Altai range, part of Siberia, and the steppes of 
the Volga, returning with an extraorciinary 
treasure of specimens; and he wrote a series 
of works on the geography, ethnography, 
flora and fauna of the regions visited. Fie 
settled in the Crimea. 

PALLAVICINO, Sforza, -vMiee'ml (1607- 
1667), Italian historian, became in 163S a 
Jesuit, and a cardinal in 1659. His best- 
known work is Istoria del Concilio di Trento 
(1656-57), a reply to the work of Sarpi. 
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PALMA, Jacopo, called Palma Vccchio (‘ Old 
Palma ’) (c. 1480-1528), stands at the head 
of the second class of great Venetian artists. 
His pictures are sacred subjects or portrait 
groups. See work by Locatclli (1890). His 
brother’s grandson, Jacopo (1544-1628), 
called II Giovanc (‘ the Younger ’), painted 
poorish religious pictures. 

PALMER, (1) Daniel David (1845-1913), 
American osteopath and founder of chiro- 
practic, born at Toronto, settled at Daven- 
port, Iowa, where he lirst practised spinal 
adjustment and founded the Palmer School 
of Chiropractic in 1898. Later he estab- 
lished a college of chiropractic at Portland, 
Oregon. 

(2) Edward Henry (1840-82), English 
orientalist, was born at Cambridge, and at 
the university he devoted himself to oriental 
studies. In 1871 he was appointed Lord 
Almoner’s professor of Arabic at Cambridge, 
and in 1874 he was called to the bar. In 1881 
he turned journalist, writing principally for 
the Standard. In 1882, on the eve of Arabi’s 
Egyptian rebellion, sent by gov rnment to 
win over the Sinai tribes, he, Capt. Gill, R.E., 
and Lieut. Charrington, R.N., wore murdered 
in the ravine of Wady Sadr. Among Palmer’s 
works are the Desert of the Exodus (1871) and 
a translation of the Koran (1880). Sec Life by 
Besant (1883), and Haynes, Maii'-hunting in 
the Desert (1894). 

(3) Roundcll and William. See Selborne. 

(4) Samuel (1805-81), English landscape 
painter and etcher, born m London, produced 
chielly water-colours in a mystical and 
imaginative style derived from Blake, who 
was his friend. His work, outmoded during 
his lifetime by the Victorian demand for 
realistic sentimentality, is now assessed at 
its true value. 

PALMERSTON, Henry John Temple, 3rd 
Viscount (1784-1865), was born at 20 Queen 
Anne’s Gate, Westminster, of the Irish 
branch of the ancient English fanrvily of 
Temple. In 1800 he went to Edinburgh 
University, in 1802 he succeeded his father, 
and in 1803 matriculated at Cambridge. As 
Tory candidate for the university he was 
rejected in 1806, elected in 1807 for Newport 
(Wight); but from 1811 he represented his 
alma mater for twenty years, and only lost 
his seat when he supported the Reform Bill. 
Afterwards he was returned for South 
Hampshire, lost his seat in 1835, but found a 
seat for Tiverton. He was junior lord of 
the Admiralty and secretary at war under 
Perceval, the Earl of Liverpool, Canning, 
Goderich and the Duke of Wellington 
(1809-28). His official connection with the 
Tory party ceased in 1828. The Duke’s 
government was swept away in 1830, and 
Earl Grey offered the seals of the foreign 
office to Palmerston. For the first time on 
record England and France acted in concert. 
Palmerston took a leading part in securing 
the independence of Belgium, in establishing 
the thrones of Isabella of Spain and Maria of 
Portugal, and in endeavouring, in alliance 
with Austria and Turkey, to check Russian 
influence in the East. In 1841 Palmerston 
went out of office with the Whigs on the 
question of free trade in corn, and under 


Lord John Russell in 1846 resumed the seals 
of the Foreign Office. His second term was 
embarrassed by the Spanish marriages (sec 
Guizot), the revolutions in 1848, the rupture 
between Spain and Great Britain, the atfair 
of Don Pacilico (a Gibraltar Jew living in 
Athens, who claimed the privileges of a 
British subject), and the consequent quarrel 
with Greece. His self-asserting character, 
his brusque speech, his interlercnccs in 
foreign affairs, were little calculated to 
conciliate opponents at home, and secured 
for ‘ Firebrand Palmerston ’ many enemies 
abroad. A vote of censure on the foreign 
policy was in 1850 carried in the House of 
Lords, but defeated in the Lower House. In 
December 1851 Palmerston expressed to the 
French ambassador his approbation of the 
coup d'iltat of Louis Napoleon, without 
consulting cither the premier or the Queen, 
and Lord John Russell advised his resigna- 
tion. Next February he shattered the Russell 
administration on a Militia Bill. He refused 
office under the Earl of Derby, but was home 
secretary in Aberdeen’s coalition (1852), 
whose fail (1855) brought Palmerston the 
premiership. He vigorously prosecuted the 
Russian war. Defeated in 1857 on Cobden's 
motion condemning the Chinese war, he 
appealed to the country, and met the House 
of Commons with a largely increased majority, 
but fell in February 1 858, over the Conspiracy 
Bill. In June 1859 he again became first 
lord, and kept the post till his death the 
chief events the American civil war, Napo- 
leon’s war with Austria, and the Ausiro- 
Prussian war with Denmark. It was his 
ambition to be the minister of a nation rather 
than of a political party, and his opponents 
admitted that he held office with more general 
acceptance than any minister since Chatham. 
He IS buried in Westminster Abbey. See 
Lives by Dulling and Ashley (5 vols. 1870“76), 
(1882), Lloyd Sanders 
(1888), the Duke of Argyll (1892), Gucdalla 

Connell (1957), 

PALMIER I, Luigi (1807-96), Italian meteoro- 
logist, became in 1847 professor at Naples, 
and in 1854 director of the Vesuvius obser- 
vatory. He invented a rain gauge and other 
meteorological instruments. 

PALTOCK, Robert (1697-1767), English 
writer, born in London, and bred to the law, 
wrote Peter Wilkins (1751); its authorship 
remained a mystery nil 1835. See Bullen’^s 
edition (1884) and Athenaeum 1884-85. 

PALUDAN-MGLLER, Fredcrik (1809*76), 
Danish poet, wrote poems, dramas and 
romances. But his fame rests on Adam I/omo 
(1841-49), a humorous, satiric, didactic 
poem. See Brandos, Eminent Authors (1886). 
and a study by F, Lange (1899). 

PANCRAS, St (d. 304), Christian martyr, son 
of a heathen noble or Phrygia, was baptized 
at Rome, but immediately afterwards was 
slain in the Diocletian persecution, being 
only fourteen years old. 

PANDER, Christian Heinrich (1794-1865), 
Russian scientist, was born at Riga. At 
WCirzburg he did valuable research on chide 
development in the egg, with particular 
regard to the embryonic layers now called 
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by his name. Having published his findings 
in i817, in 1820 he accompanied as a natu- 
ralist a Russian mission to Bokhara, and 
was elected a member of the St Petersburg 
Academy of Sciences in 1 826. 

PANDULF, Cardinal (d. 1226), Italian 

prelate, the commissioner sent (1213) by 
Innocent lU to King John, who returned to 
England as legate (1218-21), and in 1218 was 
made Bishop of Norwich. 

FANHARD, Kced (1841-1908). French en- 
gineer and inventor, born at Paris, a pioneer 
of the motor industry. With Jfimile Levassor, 
his partner from 1886, he was the first to 
mount an internal combustion engine on a 
chassis (1891), Fie founded the Panhard 
Company. 

FANIZZI, Sir Anthony (1797-1879), Italian 
bibliographer, born at Brescello in Modena, 
was an advocate, but, sharing in the revolu- 
tion of 1821, fled to Liverpool, and in 1828 
became Italian professor in University 
College, London, in 1831 assistant-librarian, 
and in 1856 chief librarian of the British 
Museum, where he showed great adminis- 
trative ability, undertook a new catalogue, 
and designed the reading-room, politically 
active the while for the Italian cause. Sec 
Lives by Fagan (1880), Brooks (1931). 
FANKHURST, Emmeline (1857-1928). Eng- 
lish suffragette, born (Gouldcn) at Manchester, 
organized (1905) the Women’s Social and 
Political Union, and fought for women’s 
suffrage by violent means. Of her daughters 
and fellow-workers, Dame Christabcl (1880- 
1958) turned later to preaching Christ’s 
Second Coming; and Sylvia (1882-1960) 
diverged to pacificism, internationalism and 
Labour politics, and wrote a biography of 
her mother (1935). See Dame Christabcl’s 
Unshackled (1959). 

’^ANZINI, Alfredo (1863-1939). Italian writer 
of short stories, novels and criticisms, born at 
Senigallia, educated at Bologna, taught in 
Milan and Rome, and was an original 
academician. 

^AOLl, Pasquale de (1725-1807), Corsican 
patriot, born at Stretta in Corsica, son of a 
patriot driven an exile to Naples in 1739. 
Thence Pasquale returned to take part in the 
heroic struggle against the Genoese, and in 
1755 was appointed to the chief command. 
The Genoese sold the island (1768) to Franco. 
For a year he held out against a French 
army, but was overpowered, and escaped to 
England, where he was welcomed. Boswell, 
who had visited him in Corsica, introduced 
him to Dr Johnson. On the French Revolu- 
tion he became governor of Corsica, but he 
organized a fresh insurrection against the 
Convention, favouring union with England. 
He returned to England in 1796. See Life by 
Ravenna (Florence 1927), 

^AOLO, Fra. See Sarpt. 

^AFAGOS, Field-Marshal Alexander (1883- 
1956), Greek statesman, a distinguished 
soldier who, after a brilliant military career, 
became in 1952 prime minister of Greece at 
the head of an exclusively Greek Rally 
government. 

FAPEN, Franz von, pah' pin (1879- ), 

German politician, born at Werl, Westphalia, 
was military attach^ at Mexico and Washing- 


ton, chief of stair with a Turkish army, and 
took to Centre party politics. As Hinden- 
burg’s chancellor (1932) he suppressed the 
Prussian Socialist government, as Hitler’s 
vice-chancellor (1933-34) signed a concordat 
with Rome. FIc was ambassador to Austria 
(1936-38) and 'furkey (1939 44) and was 
taken prisoner in 1945. He stood trial at 
Nuremberg in 1946 but was acquitictl. 

PAP! AS (2ncl cent. A.n.), bisluip at Hicrapolis 
in Phrygia, a * companion of Polycarp 
Ircnacus, Eusebius, tScc.. preserve fragments 
of his lost * Exposition of Oracles of the 
Lord \ 

PAPIN, Denis, pa-pi (1647 ?17I2), French 
physicist, born at Blois, helped I luygcns and 
Boyle in their experiment.s, invented the 
condensing pump and the steam digester 
(1681), and was made a member of the Royal 
Society (1680), For four years he was at 
Venice, was back in London in 1684, in 1687 
became professor of Mathematics at Marburg 
but from 1696 to 1707 worked in Casscl, 
after which he returned to lingland, 

PAPiNEAlJ, Louis Joseph ( 1 789 H871), 
Frcnch-Canadian party leader, .Speaker of 
the House of Assembly for l..owcr C’anada 
(1815-37), opposed the union with (Ippcr 
Canada, and agitated against the imperial 
government. At the rebellion of 1837 a 
warrant was issued against him for high- 
treason. He escaped to Paris; but returned 
to Canada, amnestied, in 1847. 

PAPINl, Giovanni, -pee' nee (1881 1956). 
Italian author and philosopher, horn at 
Florence and educated ilicre, wrote Un Umna 
Jihito (1913), Staria di Ohio (1921), Sanf 
Agostino (1929), <fkc. 

PAPINIANUS, AeaiiliiLS (c. A.l>. 140 212), 
Roman jurist, held ollices at Rome under 
Septimius Severus, but was put to death by 
Caraealla. Nearly 600 excerpts from his 
legal works were incorporated in Justinian's 
Pandects. 

PAPPENIIKIM, Gottfried Heinrich Graf zu 
(1594-1632), imperial general in the ihirly 
Years’ War, was bora at Pappenheim in 
Franconia, of an ancient Swabian family. 
At twenty he went over to the Roman 
Catholic Church, served the king of Poland, 
joined the army of the Catholic League, and 
decided the battle of Prague (1620). In 1625 
he became general of the Spanish Ixorse in 
Lombardy; but in 1626 rc-eiucrcd the 
Austrian service, and after suppressing a 
peasant revolt co-operated with Tilly against 
Danes, Swedes and Saxons. On his head 
rests in great measure the guilt of the fero- 
cious massacres at Magdeburg. He involved 
Tilly in the disastrous battle of Brcitenfekl, 
but made heroic efforts to protect the retreat. 
After Tilly’s death he served under Wallen- 
stein, He arrived at LOtzen when Wallen- 
stein 8 army was on the point of being routed 
by Gustayus Adolphus, and charged the 
Svvedes left wmg with such fury as to throw 
it into confusion. He was mortally wounded 
the and died next day. 

PAPPUS OF ALEXANDRIA (11. lato 3rd 
ewly 4th cent, a.d.), Greek mathematician, 
whose Mathematical Collection ' is extant 
(1876 ‘ Hultsch’s edition 
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PARACELSUS, a name coined for himself by 
I'heophrastys Bombastiis von Hoheiiheim 
(1493-1541), son of a physician at Einsicdcln 
(Schwyz), went to Basel University at 
sixteen, studied alchemy and chemistry with 
Trithemius, Bishop of Wurzburg, and next 
at the mines in Tirol learned the properties 
of metals and minerals. In subsequent 
wanderings he amassed a vast store of facts, 
learned the actual practice of medicine, but 
lost all faith in scholastic disquisitions and 
disputations. He acquired fame as a medical 
practitioner (1526), was made town physician 
at Basel, and lectured on medicine at the 
university, but flouted at Galen and Avicenna, 
and justifled the furious enmities that 
pursued him by his own vanity, arrogance, 
aggressiveness and intemperate habits. A 
dispute with the magistrates in 1528 drove 
him from Basel; he wandered for a dozen 
years, and settled in 1541 at Salzburg. His 
works arc mainly written in Swiss-German. 
The earliest printed work was Practica D. 
Theophrasii Paracehi (1529). Collected 
German editions appeared at Basel in 1589- 
1591 and again in 1603-05 (reissued 1618), 
Latin editions in 1603-05 and 1658. In spite 
of his attraction to alchemy and mysticism, 
he made new chemical compounds, and 
improved pharmacy and therapeutics, en- 
couraged research and experiment, and, in an 
empirical fashion, revolutionized hide-bound 
medical methods. Sec books by M. B. 
Lessing (1839), Marx (1842), Mook (1876), 
Kahlbaum (1894), Stoddart (1915), Stillman 
(1920), Gundolf (1928), W. Pagcl (Basel 1959) 
and Browning’s poem. 

PARDO BAZAN, Emilia, Condesa dc, bci- 
Tuahn' (185I“1921) Spanish novelist, 
reckoned the best of her time, born near 
Coruha, passed from romanticism to natural- 
ism. Her greatest works arc La Cuestidn 
palpante (1883), Los Pazos c/e Ul/oa (1886), 

La Madre naturaleza (1887), La Piedra 
Angular (1891), Dulce Duefio (1911). She 
wrote plays also, and was an ardent feminist. 

PARL, Ambroise (1517-90), French surgeon, 

‘ the father of modern surgery was born 
near Laval, in 1537 as surgeon joined the 
army starting for Italy, and was surgeon to 
Henry H, Charles IX and Henry III. He died 
in Paris. Parc improved the treatment of 
gunshot wounds, and substituted ligature of 
the arteries for cauterization with a red-hot 
iron after amputation. His Cinq Livres de 
cltirurgie (1562) and other writings exercised 
a great influence on surgery. See Lives by 
Paulmier (1884), Stephen Paget (1898), 

F. R. Packard (1922), and H. E. Sigerist, 
Great Doctors (1933). 

PARES, Sir Bernard (1867-1949), English 
historian, educated at Harrow and Cam- 
bridge, was professor of Russian History, 
Language and Literature at Liverpool 
University (1908 H7) and at London Univer- 
sity (1919-36). Among his many auihori- 
talivc books on Russian subjects are A 
History of Russia (1926), Fall of the Russian 
Monarchy (1939) and Russia and the Peace 
(1944). He also contributed the chapters on 
Russia in the Cambridge Modern History, 

PARETO, Vilfredo (1848-1923), Italian econo- 
mist and sociologist, bom in Paris, was 


professor of Political Economy at Lausanne 
writing well-known text-books on the subject 
in which he demonstrated a mathematical 
approach. In Sociology his Trattato cli 
sociologica generale (1916; trans. The Mind 
and Society) anticipated some of the prin- 
ciples of Fascism. 

PARINI, Giuseppe (1729-99), Italian poet, 
born near Milan, became a priest in 1754. 
He made his name as a poet by the sequence 
of poems called collectively II Giorno (1763- 
1803). 

PARIS, (1) Gaston (1839-1903), French 
scholar, born at l^aris, in 1872 became 
professor of Old French at the Coll6ge dc 
France in succession to his father, Paulin 
Paris (1800-81). He edited mediaeval poems, 
wrote a long scries of valuable works on 
mediaeval French literature, founded Romaiiio 
(1872), a review of Romance Philology, and 
was in 1896 elected to the Academy. 

(2) Louis Philippe, Comte dc (1 834^94), 
grandson of King Louis-Philippe, served in 
the American war (of which he wrote a 
history), lived mainly in England, and on the 
death of the Comte dc Chambord (q.v.) 
became head of the Bourbon house. Sec 
Bourbon, Orleans. 

(3) Matthew (c. 1200-59), the best Latin 
chronicler of the 13th century, was born in 
England, entered the Benedictine monastery 
of St Albans in 1217, and later went on a 
mission to Norway. 11 is principal work is his 
Historia Majory or Chronica Majora, a 
history from the creation down to 1259, the 
first part compiled from Roger ofWcndover 
and others, from 1235 his own work. It was 
published in 1571 by Archbishop Parker. 
The Historia Anglonwi is abridged from the 
greater work. Other works arc lives of 
abbots and a book of Additamenta. Sec 
Jessopp, Studies by a Recluse (1892), and a 
study by R. Vaughan (1958). 

PARK, Mungo (1771-1806), Scottish explorer 
of Africa, was born at Foulshicls on the 
Yarrow, and studied medicine in Edinburgh 
(1789-91). Through Sir Joseph Banks, ho 
was named assistant-surgeon in the PForcestcr 
bound for Sumatra (1792); and in 1795 
his services were accepted by the African 
Association. ITc learnt Mandingo at an 
English factory on the Gambia, started 
inland in December, was imprisoned by a 
chief, but escaping, reached the Niger at Sego 
in July 1796. He pursued his way westward 
along its banks to Bammaku, and then 
crossing a mountainous country, fell ill, but 
was ultimately brought by a slave-trader back 
to the factory again, after an absence of 
nineteen months. He told his adventures in 
Travels in the Interior of Africa (1799). Ho 
married (1799), and settled as a surgeon at 
Peebles; but the life was repugnant to him, 
and in 1805 he undertook another journey to 
Africa at government expense. Again he 
started from Pisan ia on the Gambia, with a 
company of forty-five; but when he reached 
the Niger he had only seven followers. 
From Sansanding he sent back his Journals 
and letters in November 1805, and embarked 
in a canoe with four European companions. 
Through many perils and difficulties they 
reached Boussa, where they were attacked 
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by the natives, and drowned in the fight. See 
Life by Wisliaw prefixed to his later Journal 
(1815), and works by Joseph Thomson (1890), 
Maclachlan (1898) and S, Gwynn (1934). 

PARKER, (1) Dorothy, n^e Rothschild (1893- 
), American writer, noted for her satiric 
humour as shown in her collections of verse 
Enough Rope (1927), Not so Deep as a Well 
(1936), &c., and of short stories Laments Jor 
the Living (1930), Here Lies (1939), &c. 

(2) Sir Gilbert (1862-1932), British author, 
born in Canada, became lecturer in English 
at a college in Toronto, edited a paper in 
Sydney, and wrote novels, including When 
Valmond came to Pontiac (1895), The Battle 
of the Strong (1898), &c. He was M.P. 
(Unionist) for Gravesend in 1900-18, and 
was made a knight in 1902, baronet in 1915, 


P.C. in 1916. 

(3) Sir Hyde (1739-1807), British admiral, 
son of vice-admiral Sir Hyde Parker (1714- 
1782), in 1801 was appointed to command 
the fleet sent to the Baltic to act against the 
armed coalition of I^.ussia, Sweden and 
Denmark. He had no share in the battle of 
Copenhagen, which was directed by Nelson. 

(4) Joseph (1830-1902), English Congrega- 
tionalist preacher and author, the son of a 
stone-cutter, born at Hexham, studied at 
Moorfiolds Tabernacle and University Col- 
lege, London (1852), and became pastor of 
Congregational chapels at Banbury, Man- 
chester, and, in 1869, of what became in 1874 
the City Temple in London. Ho was noted 
as a pulpit orator, and as the author of 
many religious works. Sec Life by W. 
Adamson (1902). 

(5) Matthew (1504-75), second Protestant 
Archbishop of Canterbury, born at Norwich, 
became chaplain to Queen Anne Boleyn 
(1535), dean of a college at Stoke in Sufiblk, a 
royal chaplain, canon of Ely, master of Cor- 
pus Chrisli (1544), vicc-chanccUor (1545) and 
dean of Lincoln. He married, and by Mary 
was deprived of his preferments. Under 
Elizabeth he was consecrated Archbishop of 
Canterbury (1559). The ritual was not the 
Roman one; but the scandalous fable that 
he was informally consecrated in an inn called 
the Nag’s Head originated in Catholic circles 
forty years later. The new primate strove to 
bring about more general conformity. The 
Thirty-nine Articles were passed by convoca- 
tion in 1562; and his ‘Advertisements’ for 
the regulation of service, and measures of 
repression perhaps forced upon him by the 
queen, provoked great opposition in the 
growing Puritan parly. Parker originated 
the revised translation of the Scriptures 
known as the Bishops’ Bible. He edited 
works by Aelfric, Matthew Paris, Walsing- 
ham and Giraldus Cambrensis, was an 
indefatigable collector of books, and main- 
tained printers, transcribers, engravers. De 
Antiquitate Britannicae Ecclesiae (1572) was 
an original work. Plis letters fill a volume 
(Parker Soc. 1853). See Lives by Strype 
(1824), Kennedy (1908) ; Hook’s Archbishops^ 
vol. ix. 


(6) Richard (c. 1767-97), English seaman, 
born at Exeter, volunteered into the navy in 
1797, and from May 10 till June 13 that year 
was ringleader of the mutiny at the Nore, 


having for a lime thirteen ships of the lino, 
besides frigates, under his orders. Me was 
hanged June 30. 

(7) Theodore (1810 60), American preacher, 
was born at Lexington, Mass., graduated at 
Harvard in LS36, and settled as Unitarian 
minister at West Roxbury, now in Boston, 
The rationalistic views which separated him 
from conservative Unitarians were expounded 
in A Discourse of Matters pertaining to 
Religion (1841), followed by Sermons for the 
Times. From then on he wrote incessantly. 
He lectured throughout the States, and 
plunged into the anti-slavery agitation. Mis 
health broke down, and he died in Florence. 
Sec Lives by Weiss (1864), Dean (1877). 
Chadwick (1900) and CA)miucg.cr (193()). 

FARKES, (1) Alexander (1813 90), British 
chemist and inventor, born in Birmingham, 
noted for his inventions in connection with 
clcctro-plating, in the course of which he oven 
electro-plated a spider’s web. Me invented 
xylonite (celluloid; first patented 1855). 

(2) Sir Harry Smith (1828 85), British 
diplomat, born near Walsall, went to C'himi 
in 1841, served us consul at Ganton, Amoy 
and Foochow, ligurctl promineiUly in the 
Arrow episode, and in 1858 was appointed 
a commissioner after the capture, of C’auton. 
His treacherous seizure by the C’hincse while 
acting as Lord Elgin’s envoy in i8<>0 led to 
the burain |5 of the Summer Palace at Pekin. 
He was British minister in C’hina from IK83. 

(3) Sir Henry (1815 96), Australian states- 
man, was born, the son of a yeoman, at 
Stonclcigh, Warwickshire, emigrated to New 
South Wales in 1839, and at Sydney became 
eminent as a journalist- A member of the 
colonial parliament in 1854, he held various 
oilices, Irom 1872 was repeatedly prime 
minister, and was idcntilicd with free trade. 
He was made KX'.M.G. in 1877. Sec his 
autobiography (1892) and Lives by C'harlcs 
E. Lync (1897) and Sir T. Bavin (1941), 

PARKINSON, (1) Cyril Northcote (1909 ). 

English political scientist, graduated from 
Emmanuel College, Cambritlge, of which he 
became a fellow in 1935, Professor o f H istory 
at the University of Malaya (1950 58), and 
visiting professor at Harvard and Illinois, he 
has written many works on historical, 
political and economic subjects, but achieved 
wider renown by his serio-comic tilt a I 
bureaucratic mahiracticcH ParkinsoEs Law, 
the Pursuit of Progress (1958). * Parkinson’s 
Law ’—that work expands to fill the time 
available for its completion, and subordinates 
multiply at a (ixed rate, regardless of the 
amount of work produced has passed into 
the language. 

(2) James (1755-4 824), British physician, 
in 1817 gave the first description of paralysis 
agitans, or I^arkinson’s disease as it has been 
called, Flo had already (1812) described 
appendicitis and perforation, and was the 
first to recognize the latter condition as a 
cause of death. 

(3) John (1567-1650), a London herbalist, 
a native probably of Nottinghamshire was 
apothecary to James I and author oi! Pamdlsus 
Terrestris (1629) and Theatrum Botankmn 
(1640), long the most comprehensive English 
herbal. 
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PARKMAN, Francis (1823-93), American 
historian, graduated at Harvard in 1844, 
studied law, and became the authoritative 
writer on the rise and fall of the French 
dominion in America. His works included 
The California and Oregon Trail (1849), The 
Pioneers of France in the New World (1865), 
La Salle and the Great West (1869), Frontenac 
and New France (1877), A Half-Century of 
Conflict (1893), Montcalm and Wolfe (1884). 
See Lives by Farnham (1900) and Sedgwick 
(1904), and D. Leon, History as a Romantic 
Art (1960). 

PARLEY, Peter. Sec Goodrich. 
PARMENIJDES, pahr-men'i-dees (H. 5th cent. 
B.C.), with Heraclitus (q.v.), whose doctrines 
he opposed, the greatest of the Greek 
prcsocratic philosophers, was a native of the 
Greek settlement of Elea in southern Italy 
and became the greatest of the Eleatic school, 
which derived its doctrines from the Pytha- 
goreans. Parmenides held that nothing 
changes. All that one is logically entitled to 
do is to allirm existence, say ‘ it is *, since it is 
impossible to know what is not, for ‘ it is 
the same thing that can be thought and can 
be \ Flis doctrines arc set out in a didactic 
poem, On Nature, divided into two parts 
‘ the way of truth ’ and ‘ the way of opinion ’, 
foreshadowing Plato’s metaphysics. He is 
not so much the founder of logic, but the 
pioneer of certain perennial meta-Iogical 
arguments concerning the category of sub- 
stance. His great disciple was Zeno (q.v.). 
Sec fragments, cd. Diehls (1897), J. Burnet, 
Early Greek Philosophy (4th cd. 1952), and 
G. S. Kirk and J. H. Raven, The Presocratic 
Philosophers (1957). 

PARMIGIANO, or Parmigianino, properly 
Girolamo Francesco Marin Mazzola, -jalPno 
(1503-40), Italian painter of the Lombard 
school, born at Parma, at first painted there, 
but after 1523 worked at Rome, whence ho 
Hod to Bologna when the city was sacked in 
1527. At Bologna he painted his famous 
Madonna altarpiccc for the nuns of St 
Margaret before returning to Parma in 1531. 
He shows the i nfluence of Corregiq and 
Raphael. His Vision of St Jerome is in the 
National Gallery, London. Sec monograph 
by Freed berg (1950). 

I>ARNELL, (1) Charles Stewart (1846-91), 
Irish politician, was born at Avondale, Co. 
Wicklow. His father belonged to an old 
Cheshire family which purchased an estate in 
Ireland under Charles II. His great-grand- 
father, Sir John Parnell (1744 1801), was 
chancellor of the Irish Exchequer. Thomas 
Parnell (q.v.), the poet, belonged to the same 
family. Charles, whose mother was the 
daughter of an American admiral, studied 
four years at Magdalene College. Cambridge, 
but took no degree. In 1874 he became high 
sheriff of County Wicklow; that same year 
he contested County Dublin without success, 
but in April 1875 was returned as a Home 
Ruler for County Meath. In 1877-78 he 
gained great popularity in Ireland by his 
audacity in the use of deliberate obstruction 
in parliamentary tactics. In 1878 he threw 
himself into agrarian agitation, and was 
elected president of the Irish National Land 
League. From the United States he brought 


home £70,000 for the cause. In 1880 he was 
returned for Meath and Mayo and for the city 
of Cork, sat for the last, and was chairman 
of the Irish parliamentary parly. In 1880 too 
he formulated the method of ‘ boycotting ’. 
Mr Gladstone’s government put Parnell and 
other leading members of the Land League on 
trial, but the jury failed to agree. In opposing 
the government’s Coercion Bill, Parnell was 
ejected from the House, with thirty-four of his 
followers (February 3, 1881). flc refused to 
accept Mr Gladstone’s Land Bill as a final 
sctllenicnl. In October Mr Gladstone sent 
him to Kilmainham jail; he was released on 
May 2, 1882. Parnell in the House of Com- 
mons expressed his detestation of the tragedy 
of Phoenix Park. The Crimes Act was now 
hurried through parliament in spile of the 
Irish party. The Lan<l League, proclaimed 
illegal after the issue of the ‘ No Rent ’ 
manifesto, was revived in 1884 as the 
National League, Parnell being president. 
The year before the sum of £35,000, mostly 
riiiscd in America, had been presented to 
him by his admirers. Al'tcr an iinsucccssrul 
attempt to make terms with the Conservatives 
Parnell Hung his vote — now eighty-six strong 
— into the Liberal scale, and brought about 
the fall of the short-lived tirst Salisbury 
government. Mr Gladstone’s Homo Rule 
Bill was defeated owing to the defection of 
Liberal members, 'fhe consequent appeal to 
the country (July 1886) gave Lord Salisbury 
a Unionist majority of over a hundred, and 
threw Parnell into close alliance with Mr 
Gladstone. Now it was that The Times 
published ‘ Parncllisin and Crime ’ -- with 
letters as by Parnell, expressing approval of 
Mr Burke’s murder. A Special Commission 
sat 128 days, and, after (ho flight and suicide 
at Madrid of Pigott (q.v.), who had imposed 
upon The Times with forgeries, cleared 
Parnell (November 1889) of the charge of 
having been personally guilty of organizing 
outrages; but his part)^ were declared guilty 
of incitements to intimidation, out of which 
had grown crimes which they had failed to 
denounce. Parnell now raised an action 
against The Times, settled by a payment of 
£5000. The ‘uncrowned king’ or Ireland 
was presented with the freedom of Edinburgh 
in July 1889. Flis frequent mysterious 
absences from his parliamentary duties were 
explained by his appearance as co-respondent 
in a divorce case brought by Captain O’Shcu 
against his wife, and decree was granted with 
costs against Parnell (November 17, 1890). 
The Gladstonian party now demanded his 
retirement from leadership; and though the 
Irish members had reappointed him chairman, 
they met to reconsider the position a week 
later, and, after five clays ol wrangling, the 
majority elected Justin McCarthy chairman, 
Parnell, with the remnants of his party, 
carried the warfare into Ireland; but his 
condemnation by the church and the emphatic 
defeat of his nominees at by-elections fore- 
tokened the collapse of his party at the 
general election of 1892, when seventy-two 
Anti-Parncllites were returned against nine 
of his supporters. Ere this, Parnell had died 
suddenly at Brighton, five months after his 
marriage to Mrs O’Shea; he is buried in 
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Glasncvin cemetery, Dublin. His sister, 
Fanny Parnell (1854-82), wrote fiery poems 
and articles in aid of the cause. I'ltcrc arc 
Lives byT. P. O’Connor (189 1), R. F. Walsh 
(N.Y. 1892), Barry O’Brien (1899), his widow 
(1914), his brother John (1916). See also 
T, P. O’Connor’s Parnell Moveiucnt (1886), 
and Gladstone, Parnell, and the Great Irish 
Struggle Justin McCarthy, A Ilhtory 

of Our Own Times (vol. v 1897); and studies 
by St John Ervine (1925), Wm. O’Brien 
(1926), Harrison (1931). 

(2) Thomas (1679-1718), English poet, born 
in Dublin, was educated at Trinity College, 
took orders, and received the arcmleaconry 
of Clogher, a prebend, and the vicarage of 
Finglass. The head of an English family 
settled in Ireland, with property both there 
and in Cheshire, he lived mostly in London, 
whore his wit procured him the friendship 
of Harley, Swift and Pope. After his wife's 
death he took to drinking, and died at 
Chester, while on his way to Ireland. Next 
year Pope published a selection of his poems, 
the best-known of which is the Hermit, 
The Night piece and the Hymn to Contentment 
are better poetry. See Milford’s edition of 
the poems, with Life, &c., re-edited by Ci. A. 
Aitkcn (1894). 

PARR, (1) Catharine (1512 48), sixth wife of 

Henry VI H, daughter of Sir Ihomus Parr of 
Kendal, married lirst Edward Borough, and 
next Lord Latimer, and on July 12, 1543, 
became queen of England by marriage with 
Henry VHI. She was distinguished for her 
learning and knowledge of religious subjects, 
her discussion of which with the king well- 
nigh brought her to the block. She persuaded 
Henry to restore the succession to his 
daughters. Very soon after Henry’s death 
(1547) she married a former lover. Lord 
Thomas Seymour of Sudelcy, and died in 
childbirth next year at Sudelcy Castle near 
Cheltenham. 

(2) Thomas (‘Old Parr’) (71483-I635), 
was born, according to the tradition, in 1483, 
He was a Shropshire farm-servant, and when 
120 years old married his second wife, and 
till his 130th year performed all his usual 
work. In his 152nd year his fame had 
reached London, and he was induced to 
journey thither to see Charles L But he was 
treated at court so royally that he died, 
November 14, 1635. Taylor, the Water-poet, 
wrote his Life, and the great Harvey in his 
post-mortem report repeats the popular 
hearsay. There is no sound evidence. 
PARRHASILfS (4th cent, b.c.), according to 
tradition the greatest painter of ancient 
Greece, and reputedly the first to use shading, 
worked at Athens. 

PARRISH, Edward (1822-72), American 
pharmacist of Philadelphia, introduced 
‘ Parrish’s Chemical Food the Compound 
Syrup of Phosphate of Iron. 

PARRY, (1) Sir Charles Hubert Hastings 
(1848-1918), composer, was born at Bourne- 
mouth, the son of Thomas Gambier Parry 
p 816-88) of Highnam Court, Gloucester, 
inventor of the spirit-fresco process. Edu- 
cated at Eton and Oxford, in 1883 he became 
profi^sor in the Royal College of Music, 
and in 1895 its director. He composed the 


oratorios Judith, Job and King Saul ; an opera 
on Lancelot and (iidnevtn'c; symphonies, 
quartets, cantatas, tkc. ; and wrote Lvolntion 
of the Art of Music (1896), a Life t>r Baeh, 
the Oxford History of Music, vol. iii (1907). 
See Life by C. L. Graves (I92<)). 

(2) Joseph (1841 1903), Welsh musician, 
was born at Merthyr- l ydlil, studied at the 
Royal Academy of Music, and became 
professor at Lkirdilf C’ollcge. Me composed 
oratorios and operas, songs and liymns. 

(3) Sir William Edward (1790 1855), Arctic 
navigator, was born at Bath, son of Caleb 
Hillicr Parry (1755 1822), an eminent 
physician, linlering the navy as jnidshipman, 
he served agaittst the Dunes in 1808, and in 
1810 was sent to the Arctic regions to protect 
the vvhale-lisherics. Me look conutumd in 
five expeditions to the Arctic regions in 
1818 (under Ross), 1819, 1821 23 1824 25 
and 1827- (he last an attempt to reach the 
Pole on sledges from Spitsbergen. In 1829 
he was knighted, and m 1837 vvas made 
comptroller ol* a department of the navy, 
lie was subsequently .superintendent of 
Haslar (1846), made rear-admiral (1852), 
and governor orGrecinvich lUvvpital (1853). 
See the collcckal e-dition ol* his voyages 
(1833), and the Life by his son (1857). 

PARSONS, (1) Alfred William (184/ 1920), 
English painter and hook illustrator, known 
especially for his watcr'Colour tand.scapos. 
Elected R.A. in 1911, he was president of the 
Royal Society of Painters in Watercolour 
(1914 20). 

(2) Sir (luirlcs Algernon (1 854 1931), 
Briti.sh engineer, the fourth son of the third 
Earl of Rosse, cducaicil at < 'ambridge, 
developed the steam turbine, and built the 
first turbinc"(.lrivcn steamshiji (1897), He 
was knighted in 1911. 

(3) Robert (1546 1610), English Jesuit, born 
at Nether Slowcy, Somerset, passed from 
Taunton to Oxford, and became a fdh)w and 
tutor of Balliol. His enemies secured his 
forced retirement from Oxford in 1574. He 
now turned C’atliolic, and at Rome entered 
the Society of Jesus (1575), hectnning a priest 
in 1578. With C'arnpion (q.v.) Parsons landed 
at Dover in 1580, disguised as a merchant of 
jewels, amayed Catholics and Protestants by 
his activity and success, and for twelve 
months builled all the attempts of government 
to catch him. In I SB! he escaped to the 
Continent, In 1582 he was at Paris conferrittg 
with the Provincial of the E'rcach Jesuits, the 
Archbishop of Glasgow, tlic papal nuncio, 
and the agent of the kingof Spain, concerning 
his own project for the inva.sitm of Ehigland; 
and this plan he himself carried to King 
Philip at Madrid, Now began his influence 
with the Spanish king, and the series of 
political enterprises which culminated in the 
Armada of 1588. At Rouen in 1582 he had 
linished his Christian Direetorv; in 15H8 ho 
was rector of the college at Rome, and he 
founded a number of Jesuit Hcminaries. In 
The Corference on the next Succession to the 
Crown he insists on the right of the people to 
set aside, on religious grounds, the natural 
heir to the throne. 

FARTON, James (1822-91). American writer, 
was born at Canterbury, out taken when a 
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child to America, where he became a jourim- 
iist, wrote biographies of Greely, Butler, 
Franklin, Voltaire and others, and did much 
miscellaneous work. Ho married in 1856 
Sara, a sister of N. P. Willis (q.v.), who, as 
‘ Fanny Fern wrote many children’s books. 
PARTRIDGE, O) Sir Bernard (186 1- 1945), 
English artist, born in London, began as a 
stained-glass designer but made his name as 
staff cartoonist for Punch (from 1891). He 
was knighted in 1925. 

(2) Eric Hoiseywood (1894- ), British 

lexicographer, born near Gisborne, N.Z., 
educated at Queensland and Oxford Univer- 
sities, became, after lighting in World War 
I, Queensland travelling follow at Oxford. 
Fie was a lecturer at Manchester and London 
Universities in 1925-27 and wrote on French 
and English literature, but later, and especi- 
ally after the second World War, in which he 
served in the R.A.F., he made a specialized 
study of slang and colloquial language. His 
works in this field include the standard 
Dictionary of Slang and Unconventional 
English (1937, 3rd ed. 1949), Usage and 
Abusage (1947), Dictionary of Forces Slang 
(with W. Granville and F. Roberts, 1948), 
and A Dictionary of the Underworld^ British 
ami American (1950). 

(3) John (1644-1715), English astrologer 
and almanac-maker, was originally a shoe 
maker at East Sheen, but contrived to learn 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, medicine and astro- 
logy, and published a number of astrological 
books. The manifold quackery of his 
prophetic almanac, Merlinus Liheratus, led 
Swift (under the name of Bickcrstalf) to 
ridicule and expose him. 

PASCAL, Blaise, -kahl (1623-62), French 
mathematician, physicist, theologian and 
man-of-letters, was born June 19 at Clermont- 
Ferrand, the son of the local president of the 
court of exchequer. The mother having died, 
the family in 1630 moved to Paris, where the 
father, a considerable mathematician, per- 
sonally undertook his children’s education. 
Unlike John Stuart Mill, Blaise was not 
allowed to begin a subject until his father 
thought he could easily master it. Con- 
sequently it was discovered that the elcven- 
year-old boy had worked out for himself in 
secret the first twenty-three propositions of 
Euclid, calling straight lines ‘ bars ’ and 
circles * rounds At sixteen he published a 
paper on solid geometry which Descartes 
refused to believe was the handiwork of a 
youth. Father and son collaborated in 
experiments to confirm Torricelli’s theory, 
unpalatable to the schoolmen, that nature 
does, alter all, not abhor a vacuum. Those 
experiments carried out by Blaise’s brother- 
in-law, Florin P6rier, consisted in carrying 
up the Puy de D6me two glass tubes contain- 
ing mercury, inverted in a bath of mercury 
and noting the fall of the mercury columns 
with increased altitude. Again Descartes 
surprisingly disbelieved the principle, which 
Blaise fully described in three papers on the 
void published in 1647, when he also patented 
a calculating machine, later simplified by 
Leibniz, which Blaise had built to assist his 
father in his accounts. The former led on to 
the invention of the barometer, the hydraulic 


press and the syringe. In 1648 Richelieu 
appointed Pascal senior to a post at Rouen, 
but the latter died in 1651. Pascal’s sister, 
Jacqueline, entered the Jansenist convent at 
Port Royalc, but Blaise divided his time 
between mathematics and the social round 
in Paris until November 23, 1654, approach- 
ing midnight when he had the first of two 
revelations, according to a note found sewn 
into his clothes, and ho came to see that his 
religious attitude had been too intellectual 
and remote. Promptly he joined his sister 
in her retreat at Port Royalc, gave up 
mathematics and social life almost completely 
and joined battle for the Janscaists against 
the Jesuits of the Sorbonne who had publicly 
denounced Arnauld (q.v.) the Jansenist 
mathematician as a heretic. In eighteen 
brilliant anonymous pamphlets, the Lctrres 
provinciales (1656-57), Pascal attacked in 
superb prose, novel in its directness, the 
Jesuits’ meaningless jargon, casuistry anti 
nioral laxity. 'Phis early prose masterpiece 
m the French language, the model for Vol- 
taire, failed to save Arnauld, but undermined 
lor ever Jesuit authority and prestige. Pas- 
cal’s papers on the area of the cycloid (1661) 
heralded the invention of the diilcreiuial 
calculus. Fragments jotted down for a case 
book of Christian truths were discovered 
after his death, August 19, 1662, and pub- 
lished as the Pensdes in 1669 in order of 
completeness, but this arbiirnrimcss was 
exposed by Cousin in 1842. No edition of 
these fragments is entirely satisfactory. The 
groundwork for Pascal’s imonded Christian 
apology, they contain the most profound 
insight into religious truths coupled however 
with a scepticism of rationalist thought and 
theology. Their style owes much to Mon- 
taigne, ChaiTon and the 13lh-ccntury 
Spaniard, Raimundo Marti, For Jacqueline 
Pascal see works by Cousin (1845) and 
Weizcl (New York 1880). Sec Life oy his 
prefacing the Penstles 
(1687), biographical studies by C. A. Saintc 
Beuve, Port Royale, Vols. i-iii, 6th cd. 
(1901), E. Mortimer (1959), and studies by 
U 907- 13), H. F. Stewart (1915, 
i { Chevalier 0922, 

1944), L. C. Brunschvicg (1924, 1945), C. C J 
(1931), F, Mauriac 
0941) D. G. M. Patrick (1947), J. Mesnard, 

1 952 ). 

PAbCHAL was the name of two popes (817- 
besides an antipope 

(died 1168). 

PASCOLI, Giovanni, pas'k&lce 
Italian poet and writer, born at San Mauro di 
Romagna, was professor of Latin at Bologna 
pom 1907. Much of his poetry set in the 
background ol native Romagna is of a tragic 
nature and his volumes of verse include 
Mjiricae nsn), In Or San Michele {im) and 
Canti di Casrelvecclilo (1903). ' Sol/o il 
Velamc (1900) and Ln Mirahite Visione (1902) 
are critical studies of Dante's Divine Comedy. 
Sec (Hovanni Pascoti by Croce ( 1 920). 

o i 1846-1926), 

Serb Old Radical leader, born at Zajew, 
condemned to death 1883 for his partTn the 
Rcvolupon ol Zaitcliar’, a plot against 
King Milan, but ho survived on the accession 
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of King Peter to be prime minister of Serbia 
and later of Yugoslavia 1891-92, 1906, and 
from 1908 almost continuously until his 
death. 

PASKEVICH, Ivan Feodorovich, pus-kyay' 
vich (1782-1856), Russian field-marshal, was 
born at Poltava, served against the French in 
1805, and against the Turks, and took a 
prominent part in the campaign of 1812. 
Jn 1826, conquering Persian Armenia and 
taking Erivan, he was made Count of Erivan; 
in 1828-29 he made two campaigns against 
the Turks in Asia, taking Kars and ErzerCim. 
In 1831 he suppressed the rising in Poland, 
and was made Prince of Warsaw. Under his 
governorship Poland was (1832) incorporated 
with Russia. In 1848, sent to the support of 
Austria, he defeated the insurgent Hun- 
garians. In 1854 he commanded the Russian 
army on the Danube, was wounded at 
Silistria and retired to Warsaw, where later 
he died. See French Lives by Tolstoi (1835) 
and Steherbatoff (1888). 

PASMORE, Edwin John Victor (1908- ), 
English artist, born at Chelsham, began 
painting without academic training. One of 
the founders of the London ‘ Euslon Road 
School ’ (1937), he became an art teacher and 
after World War 11 began to paint in a highly 
abstract style, in which colour is often 
primarily used to suggest relief. His works 
include Rectangular Motif (1949), Inland Sea 
(1950; Tate, London) and Relief Construc- 
tion in White. Blacky Red and Maroon (1957), 

PASQUIER, Etienne Denis, Due de, pa-kyay 
(1767-1862), French statesman under 
Napoleon, the Bourbons and Louis-Philippc, 
was chancellor of France in 1 837-48. Sec his 
History of my Time (trans. 1894). 

PASSAGLIA, Carlo, pas-sahl'ya (1812-87), 
Italian theologian, born at Lucca, in 1827 
entered the Society of Jesus, and in 1844 
became professor in the Collcgio Romano. 
In 1 849- 5 1 he taught in England. In 1855 he 
wrote on the Immaculate Conception, then, 
leaving the Jesuits, against the temporal 
power, Rro Causo Italica (1859). He with- 
drew to Turin, where he was professor of 
Moral Philosophy. 

PASSFIELD, Baron. See Webb (6). 

PASSOW, Franz, /?a/i 'id (1786-1833), German 
scholar, born at Ludwigslusi in Mecklenburg, 
in 1 8 1 5 became professor of Greek at Weimar 
gymnasium and of Ancient Literature at 
Breslau. His Handwdrterbuch der griech- 
ischen Sprache (1819-24; 5th ed. 1841-57) 
formed the basis of Liddell and Scott’s 
Greek Lexicon. Other works include 
GrundzUge der griechischen und rdmischen 
Literatur — und Kunstgeschkhte (2nd ed. 1829) 
and editions of classical authors. See Life by 
Wachler (1839). 

PASSY, pa-see, (1) Fr6d6rk (1822-1912), 
French economist and author, father of (2), 
bom at Paris, became a member (1881- 
1889) of the Chamber of Deputies, was 
a founder-member of the International 
Peace League in 1867, and a member of the 
International Peace Bureau in Bern in 1892. 
In 1901 he shared the Nobel Peace prize with 
Jean Dunant. His writings include Milanges 
economiques (1857), UHistoire du travail 
(1873) and V^ritis et Paradoxes (1894). 


(2) Fiuil Edouard (1859-1940), French 

E hilologist and phonetician, son of (I), was 
orn at Versailles. An advocate of phonetic 
spelling, he founded the International 
Phonetic Association in 1894, and was 
assistant professor of Phonetics at the 
Sorbonne. His publications include Le 
Fremcais parld (1886) and Etudes sur Ics 
changement phontUiques (1890). 
PAS'FERNAK, Boris Leonidovich (1890- 1960), 
Russian lyric poet, novelist and translator of 
Shakespeare, son of Leonid (1862 1945), the 
painter and illustrator of 1 olstoy’s works, 
was born in Moscow, studied law at the 
university, then musical composition under 
Scriabin, abandoning both for philosophy at 
Marburg. A factory worker in the Urals 
during the first World War, he was employed 
in the library of the education ministry, 
Moscow, after the revolution. His early 
collections of verse written between 1912 and 
1916 were published under the title Above the 
Barriers (1931), followed by My Sister^ Life 
( 1 922), Themes and I'cmaiiotts (1923). U ndcr 
the inllucncc of hi.s friend Mayakovsky 
(q.v.) he wrote the political poems The Year 
1905 (1927), on the Bolshevik uprising, und 
Lieutenant Schmidt (1927), on the Potemkin 
mutiny. Speetorsky and Second Birth (both 
1932) are autobiographical. Among his 
outstanding short stones arc the collection 
Aerial Ways (1933) and particularly The 
Childhood of Luvers (1924), a delicate 
presentation of a girl’s tirst impression.*} of 
womanhood, and A Tale (1934) translated as 
*Thc Last Summer’ (1959), in which 
Pasternak's imagery is at its freshest and 
most unexpected. J'hc long years of Stalin 
turned Pasternak into the olheial translator 
into Russian of Shakespeare, Verlaine, 
Goethe and Klcist, but he did compose 
incidental verse such as In Early Trains 
(1936 41) and The Sapper* s Heath (1943), 
With Khrushchev’s misleading political 
* thaw ’ Pasternak abortively ventured into 
verse (1954) and caused a political earthquake 
with his Ikst novel,* />r Zhivago (trans. M. 
Hayward and M. Harari, 1958), banned 
in the Soviet Union. A fragmentary, poet’s 
novel, it describes with intense feeling the 
Russian revolution as it impinged upon one 
individual, both doctor and poet. But the 
vast array of characters fail to live, they arc 
creatures of poetic necessity. Yet despite 
its technical shortcomings, it has a sublime 
moral grandeur. Its strictures on the post- 
revolutionary events arc those not of an anti- 
Marxist but of a Communist who is disap- 
pointed that history has not conformed to his 
vision. Expelled by the Soviet Writers’ 
Union in October 1958, Pasternak had to 
take the unprecedented step of refusing the 
Nobel prize and in a tnoroyghly auto- 
critical letter to Khrushchev, echoed Ovid 
by his plea that exile would for him be 
the equivalent of death. See the autobio- 
graphical Safe Conduct (1931; trans, A. 
Brown and L, Pasternak-SIator, 1959), 
Essay in Autohiogra^y (1954; trans, M, 
Haran and intro. E. Crankshaw, 1959), 
Pictorial Biography, ed, G, Rugc (1959) and 
Prose and Poems, ed, SchimanskI, trans. B. 
Scott and intro. Jf. M. Cohen (1959), 
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PASTEUR, Louis, pas-ta>r (1822--95), French 
chemist, born at Dole, studied at Besan^on 
and Paris, and held academic posts at 
Strasbourg, Lille and Paris, where in 1867 he 
became professor of Chemistry at the 
Sorbonne. His work was at first chemical, 
as on tartrate crystals and ‘ left-handed ’ 
tartrates. He discovered a living ferment, a 
micro-organism comparable in its powers to 
the yeast-plant, which would, in a solution 
of paratartrate of ammonia, select for food 
the ‘ right-handed ’ tartrates alone, leaving the 
‘ left-handed He next showed that other 
fermentations, lactic, butyric, acetic, are 
essentially due to organisms, greatly extended 
Schwann’s researches on putrefaction, gave 
valuable rules for making vinegar and 
preventing wine disease, and refuted supposed 
proofs of spontaneous generation. On his 
findings the modern study of bacteriology 
was based. After 1865 he tackled, with 
brilliant success, silkworm disease, injurious 
growths in beer, splenic fever, and fowl 
cholera. He showed that it was possible 
to attenuate the virulence of injurious micro- 
organisms by exposure to air, by variety of 
culture, or by transmission through various 
animals. He thus demonstrated by a 
memorable experiment that sheep and cows 
‘ vaccinated ’ with the attenuated bacilli of 
anthrax were protected from the evil results 
of subsequent inoculation with the virulent 
virus; and by the culture of antitoxic 
reagents prophylactic treatment of diphtheria, 
tubercular disease, cholera, yellow fever and 
plague has been found etfcctive. His 
treatment of hydrophobia depends on similar 
proofs and in 1888 was founded the Institut 
Pasteur for the treatment by inoculation of 
this disease. Flere Pasteur worked until his 
death. See studies by Frankland (1898), 
Vallery-Radot (1919), Emile Duclaux (1920), 
Descours (1922), Holmes (1925). 

PASTON, a Norfolk family, named from the 
village of Paston, whose letters and papers, 
published in 1787™n89-’1823 as the Paston 
Letters, shed a vivid light on domestic life in 
the 1 5th century, Gairdner edited them with 
more fullness in 1872-75, and again com- 
pletely in 1904, after the recovery of two 
long lost volumes. See also a selection edited 
by N. Davis (1958). The chief members of 
the family were William Paston (1378-1444), 
justice of common pleas; his son John 
(1421-66); Clement Cc. 1515-97), a sailor; 
and Sir Robert (1631-83), Earl of Yarmouth. 
Sec The Pastons and their England by H. S. 
Bennett (1922). 

PATER, (1) Jean Baptiste Joseph, pa-tayr 
(1695-1736), French genre-painter, born at 
Valenciennes, was a talented pupil and 
follower of Watteau. 

(2) Walter, pay' Ur (1839-94), English critic, 
born in London, was educated at King’s 
School, Canterbury, and Queen’s College, 
Oxford, becanae a fellow of Brasenosc and 
thenceforth lived the retired life of the scholar. 
His Studies in the History of the Renaissance 
(1873), which first brought him to the notice 
of the scholarly public, shows the influence of 
the Pre-Raphaelites with whom he associated. 
His philosophic romance Marius the Epicu- 
rean (1885) appealed to a wider audience for it 


dealt in an extremely seductive manner with 
the spread of Christianity in the days of the 
catacombs. His Imaginary Portraits (1887) 
and Appreciations (1889), followed by Plato 
and Platonism (1893), established his position 
as a critic, but already people were beginning 
to talk of his influence as being unhealthy in 
the sense that he advocated a cultivated 
hedonism. That his neo-Cyrenaism, as it 
might be called, involved strenuous self- 
discipline, hardly occurred to his critics, who 
found in his style alone an enervating Quality. 
His inllucncc on Oxford, however, has been 
profound. Ho died at Oxford, having left 
unfinished another romance, Gaston de 
Latour (1896), dealing with the France of 
Charles IX and containing portraits of 
Montaigne and Ronsard with whom his 
philosophy of charm and the cultivation of 
beauty had much in common. See studies 
by A. C. Benson (1904), T. Wright (1907), 
Edward Thomas (1913) and A. Symonds 
(1932). 

PATERCULUS, Miircus Velleius (c. 19 n.c. ■ 
c. A.D. 30), Roman historian, served under 
Tiberius, was alive in A.i>. 30, and may have 
perished next year as a friend of Sejanus. 
His Historiae Romanae, a compendium of 
universal, but more particularly of Roman 
history, is not complete, and is superficial and 
rhetorical. 

PATERSON, (1) Andrew Barton, nicknamed 
‘Banjo’ (1864-1941), Australian journalist 
and poet, was a first World War correspondent 
and the author of several books of light verse 
including The Animals Noah Forgot (1933). 
He is best known however as the author of 
‘ Waltzing Matilda % adapted from a tradi- 
tional ditty and which became Australia’s 
premier national song. 

(2) Helen. See Alunoham (2). 

(3) Robert (1715-1801), wScbttish stone- 
cutter, the original ‘ Old Mortality born, a 
farmer’s son, near Hawick, was apprenticed 
to a stone-mason, and rented a quarry in 
Morton parish. Froxn about 1758 he neg- 
lected to return to his wife and five children, 
and for overy forty years devoted himself to 
the task of repairing or erecting head-stones 
to Covenanting martyrs . He died at Bankhill, 
and was buried at Caerlaverock, where a 
monument was erected to him by Messrs 
A. & C. Black in 1869. See Introduction to 
Scott’s Old Mortality and Ramage’s Ortim- 
Ian rig Castle (1876). 

(4) William (1658-1719), Scottish financier, 
founder of the Bank of England, was born 
at Skipmyre farm, in Tinwald parish, 
Dumfriesshire, and spent some years in the 
West Indies. Returning to Europe, he 
promoted his Darien Scheme in London, 
Hamburg, Amsterdam (where he worked for 
the Revolution of 1688) and Berlin, made a 
fortune by commerce in London, founded 
the Hampstead Water Company in 1690, 
projected the Bank of England, and was one 
of Its first directors in 1694. At Edinburgh, 
as a strong advocate of free-trade, he talked 
the whole nation into his Darien Scheme. He 
sailed with the expedition in a private 
capacity, shared all its troubles, and returned 
with its survivors a broken man in December 
J699. But his energy remained unaWod. 
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He had a considerable share in promoting the 
Scottish union, and was elected to the first 
united parliament by the Dumfries burghs. 

In 1715 he was awarded £18,000 as indemnity 
for his Darien losses. See the Life by S, 
Bannister (1858), editor of his Works (185^)); 
and that by J. S. Barbour (1907). See also 
<3 . P. Insh, The Company of Scotland (1932), 
and Sir John Clapham, The Bank of Eng- 
land^ vol. i (1944). 

PATHE, Charles, pa-tay (1863-1957), French 
film pioneer, the inaugurator of the newsreel 
in France in 1909 and in America in 1910. 

In 1911 the company of Pathd Friircs was 
established which gave Britain her first 
newsreel and the screen magazine Pathc 
Pictorial. In 1949 the Company became 
Associated British Pathd Ltd. 

PATMORE, Coventry Kersey Biglilon (1823 - 
1896), English poet, born at Woodford, was 
an assistant in the library of the British 
Museum and was associated with the Pre- 
Raphaelite brotherhood. His magnum opus. 
The Angel in the House, which delighted the 
respectable Victorian public till Swinburne 
flaunted his less respectable muse, described 
with domestic, often ludicrous, detail the 
intimacies of a rectory courtship. The poem 
lives not by its narrative part but by its 
Preludes, which display profound knowledge 
of a lover’s moods and felicitous expression. 
Only in the Preludes do we have a hint of the 
Patmore who is acclaimed a major poet 
today — the poet of The Unknown Eros, We 
should associate the change from the Vic- 
torian domesticity o^TIie Angel in the House 
to the erotic mysticism of The Unknown Eros 
(1877), with the death of his first wife in 1862 
and his conversion to the Roman Catholic 
faith in 1864. Four of the odes which 
compose the book — ‘ The Azalea * Depar- 
ture *, ‘ The Toys ’ and ‘ If I were dead 
are about his 'dead wife and his motherless 
children. Others show his rabid toryism 
which ascribed the decline of England to 
‘the disfranchisement (in 1867) of the upper 
and middle class by the false English nobles 
and their Jew ’. The rest arc in a vein of 
lofty mysticism in which the myth of Eros 
and Psyche is used to symbolize the marriage 
of earthly and heavenly love. Apparently 
the ‘ Song of Solomon ’ justified him in 
applying this erotic language to sacred 
mysteries, but churchmen — Newman and 
Hopkins — were offended. Nevertheless, the 
metajjhysical reaction of the last generation 
finds in them and in less mystical poems like 
the early Tamer ton Church Tower and Amelia 
(1878), * true poetry of the rarest and perhaps 
highest kind Nor is Sir Herbert Read 
singular in this verdict. On the other hand, 
his arrogance and Biblical eroticism will 
always repel average taste. Patmore would 
not have his odes called Pindarics — they are 
extremely loose but are not uncontrolled. 
His prosodic innovation was to discard the 
metrical foot and substitute the musical ‘ bar ’ 
measured from stress to stress. He explained 
ms metrics in an Appendix to his Collected 
Poetical Works in 1 886, See Derek Patmore, 
Portrait of My Family (1933), expanded as 
Life and Times of Coventry Patmore (1949); 
also The Memoirs and Correspondence of 
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Coventrv Patmore ed. Basil Champneys 
(1900). ‘ Studies by Burdett (1921) Herbert 
Read in The Great Victorians (1932), b'. Page 
(1933) and tl J. Oliver (1956). 

EATON, (1) Ahm (1903 ), South African 

writer and educator, horn in Pietermaritz- 
burg, spent ten years as a vschool teacher first 
in a native school and later at Pietermaritz- 
burg College. In 1935 he was appointed 
principal of the Dicpk!t>t>r Reformatory, 
where he became known for the success of 
his enlightened methods. Inborn his deep 
concern with the racial problem in South 
Africa sprang his best-selling novel Cry tlw 
Beloved Country (1949), 1 atcr books inchidc 
Too Late the Phalarope (1953) and Hope for 
South Africa (1958), a political study written 
from the I .iheral standpoint. 

(2) John (d, 1684), Scottish < ’ovcnanlcr, 
was the son of a farmer at b'cnwick in 
Ayrshire, became a captain in tltc army of 
Ci’ustaviis Adolphus, fought at Riillion Circen 
and Bothwell Brig (1679), and, apprehended 
in 1684, was hanged May 9. 

(3) John (Jihson (1H24 1907), .Scottish 
missionary, the son of a stt^cking-maker, was 
born in Kirkmahoc parish, Dumfriesshire. 
In 1858 he went as a missionary of the 
Reformed Ih'cshytcrian Lhurch to the canni- 
bals of (he New Uehritles. His brother 
published and etliteil his graphic missionary 
narrativc.s (1889), See also A. K, l.angridgo 
and F, H. L. Pnton, John G, Baton: Later 
Years (\9ii)). 

(4) Sir Joseph Noel (1821 I9()n, Scottish 
painter, was born in Ounfcrmline, and studied 
at the Royal Academy, I ondon, A painter 
of historical, fairy, allegorical and religious 
subjects, notable early pictures arc the two 
on Oberon and Titankt, both in the National 
Oallery at IRlinburgh. He illustrated 
Aytoun’s Lays of the Scottish Cavttlicrs and 
the Aneient Mariner. R.S.A,. Queen’s I Jmnor 
for Scotland from 1865, knighted (1867), ho 
publishe<l two volumo.H of poems. See Art 
Journal for April 1895. 

PATRICK, St (r. 385 r. 461), the Apostle of 
Ireland, must have been born late in the 4th 
century, perhaps in South Wales, less 
probably at Boulognc-sur-Mcr, or Kilpatrick 
near Dumbarton. His father was a deacon 
named Calpurnius. His own Celtic name or 
nickname was Succat. In his sixteenth year 
he was seized by pirates, carried to Ireland 
and sold to an Antrim chief called Milchu. 
After six years he escaped, and, probably after 
a second captivity, went to b'rance, where he 
became a monk, first at 'fours and afterwards 
at L6rins. He was ordainctl a bishop at 
forty-five, and in 432 it is thought went as a 
missionary to Irelantl, Falladius, sent thither 
by Pope C’ele.stinc a short time tiefore, having 
died. Patrick landed at Wicklow; thence he 
sailed north to convert his old master Milchu. 
In Down he converted another chief, Dtehu. 
At Tara in Meath he preached to the king of 
■Tara, Laoghaire. Thence he proceeded to 
Croagh-Patrick in Mayo, to Ulster, and as 
far as Cashel in the south. He addressed 
himself first to the chiefs, and made use of 
the spirit of ^clanship. After twenty years 
spent in missionary labours, he fixed his see 
at Armagh (454). He died at Saul (Saul- 
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Patrick ; Sabhal, ‘ barn ’)» the spot which 
Dichii had given him on his arrival, and was 
buried in all likelihood at Armagh. Usshcr, 
followed by Todd, fixes his death at 493 — a 
date that would make Patrick’s age quite 120 
years; but the true date seems to be c, 461. 
The only certainly authentic literary remains 
of the Saint (both in very rude Latin) are his 
‘ Confession ’ and a letter addressed to 
Coroticus, a British chieftain who had 
carried off some Irish Christians as slaves. 
See the Lives by J. H. Todd (1863), Newell 
(1890), Zimmer (1904, disputing his historical 
existence), J. B. Bury (1905, reaffirming it), 
Ardill (1931), E. Macncill (1934), P. Gallico 
(1958); the Tripartite Life^ cd. Stokes (1887). 
PATTERSON-BONAPARTE. See Bona- 
parte (1). 

PATTESON, John Coleridge (1827-71), 
English martyr-bishop, was born in London, 
the son of Sir John Patteson, judge in the 
King’s Bench, and of a niece of Coleridge. 
He passed through Eton and Balliol, and 
was a fellow of Merton, and curate of 
Alfington in Devonshire. From 1855 he 
spent sixteen years in missionary work in the 
New Hebrides, Banks, Solomon and Loyalty 
Islands; and in 1861 he was consecrated 
Bishop of Melanesia. He was killed by the 
natives of the Santa Cruz group. See Life 
by C. M. Yongc (2 vols. 1874). 

PATTI, paht'tee, (1) Adelina (1843-1919), 
Italian singer, was born at Madrid, the 
daughter of a Sicilian tenor. At seven she 
sang in New York, and there she made her 
ddbut as ‘Lucia’ in 1859. In London she 
appeared in 1861, when her success was as 
splendid as it afterwards was wherever she 
sang. Her voice was an unusually high, rich, 
ringing soprano. She married in 1866 the 
Marquis dc Caux, and, on her divorce in 
1886, the Breton tenor Ernesto Nicolini 
(1834-98), and in 1899 the .Wedish Baron 
Cederstrom. Her home was Craig-y-nos 
Castle near Swansea. In 1898 she was 
naturalized. See Life by Klein (1920). 

(2) Carlotta (1 840-89), sister of (1), also a 
great soprano, was born at Florence, made 
her d6but at New York in 1861 as a concert- 
singer (being debarred by lameness from 
opera), and married in 1879 the ’cellist Ernst 
dc Munck. 

PATTISON, (1) Dorothy Wyndlow (1832-78), 
English philanthropist, sister of (2), was born 
at Hauxwell. In 1861 she started a life of 
labour for others as schoolmistress at Little 
Woolston near Blctchley. In 1864 she joined 
a sisterhood at Coatham near Redcar, and in 
1865 she began as ‘ Sister Dora ’ her devoted 
labours as nurse at Walsall. In 1877 she 
took charge of the municipal epidemic 
hospital (mainly for smallpox). She was 
indefatigable in all good works. See Mar- 
garet Lonsdale’s Sister Dora (1880). 

(2) Mark (1813-84), English scholar and 
critic, brother of (1), born at Hornby in 
Yorkshire, graduated from Oriel, Oxford 
0837), and was elected fellow of Lincoln 
(1839). Under Newman’s influence he for- 
sook Evangelicalism and almost followed 
his master into Catholicism. Then came a 
reaction towards liberalism, and he soon 
became a tutor of exceptional influence. An 


attempt to deprive him of his fellowship 
failed; but for ten years he took little share 
in Oxford life. He published an article on 
education in the Oxford Essays^ went with a 
commission on education to Germany, and 
served for three months of 1858 as Times 
correspondent at Berlin. In 1861, he was 
elected rector of his college, and in 1862 
he married Emilia Frances Strong (afterwards 
Lady Dilke, q.v.). His standard of perfection 
in scholarship was so high that his actual 
achievement is only suggestive of his powers, 
and the greatest project of his life— the study 
of Scaliger — remains a fragment, printed by 
Prof. Ncttleship in vol. i ol Pattison’s collec- 
ted Essays ( 1889). He did publish Suggestions 
on Academical Organisation (1868); admir- 
ably annotated editions of Pope’s Essay on 
Man (1869) and Satires and Epistles (1872); 
haac Casaubon (1875); Milton, in the ‘ Men 
of Letters’ (1879); the Sonnets of Milton 
(1883); and Sermons (1885). See his frank 
posthumous Memoirs (1885) and Lionel 
Tollemache’s Recollections of Pattison (1895). 
PATTON, George Smith (1885-1945), Ameri- 
can general, was born at San Gabriel, 
California, and graduated from West Point 
in 1909. In the first World War he com- 
manded an armoured brigade on the Western 
Front. In 1941 he commanded the 1st 
Armoured Corps and later led the first U.S. 
troops to fight in North Africa. In 1943 he 
commanded the 7th Army in the Sicilian 
campaign. At the head of the 3rd Army he 
swept across France in 1944 and in the 
following year reached the Czech frontier. 
His War As I Knew It was published posthu- 
mously in 1948. 

PAUL, (1) Charles Kegan (1828-1902), 
EnglivSh author and publisher, born at White 
Lackington in Somerset, was a graduate of 
Oxford and entered the Church, becoming in 
1852 a chaplain at Eton and in 1862 vicar at 
Sturminstcr Hall. During this time he wrote 
religious works and edited the New Quarterly 
Magazine, In 1874 ho left the Church to 
settle in London, where he wrote William 
Godwin, his Friends and Contemporaries 
(1876). In 1877 he took over the publishing 
firm of H. S. King, which became C. Kegan 
Paul & Co. Among his first publications 
were the monthly Nineteenth Century, and 
the works of G. W. Cox, Tennyson, Meredith 
and Stevenson. Joined by Alfred Trench in 
1881, the firm became Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co., in 1889 a limited company, Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trfibner & Co. Ltd., and 
finally incorporated in the publishing house 
George Routledge Sc Sons, Ltd. Paul 
became a Roman Catholic and among his 
many works were Biographical Sketches 
(1883), Maria Drummond (1891), works on 
religion and translations from Goethe and 
Pascal. 

(2) Jean. See Richter (4). 

(3) Lewis (d. 1759), English inventor of 
French descent, a ward of Lord wShaftesbury, 
who invented a roller-spinning machine and 
with the mechanic John Wyatt opened two 
mills, one at Birmingham and one at 
Northampton. This machine was a failure 
commercially, although the idea was later 
utilized by Arkwright. In 1738 he invented a 
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carding machine which was used in Lancashire 
after his death and in 1758 patented another 
type of spinning machine. He was bef riendcd 
by Samuel Johnson, who took a lively 
interest in his enterprises. 

(4) Vincent dc. See Vincent de Paul. 

PAUL (fl. 1st cent, a.d.), the Apostle ol the 
Gentiles, was born of Jewish parents al 
Tarsus in Cilicia. At the age of about four- 
teen, he trained as a rabbi under Gamaliel 
at Jerusalem, acquiring also the trade of 
tent-maker. A strenuous Pharisee, he 
assisted in persecuting the Christians.^ He 
was on his way to Damascus on this mission 
when a vision of the Crucified converted him 
into a fervent adherent of the new faith. 
After three years spent mainly at Damascus, 
but partly in Arabia, he visited Jerusalem 
again, and after the apostles had been per- 
suaded by Barnabas of his conversion, he 
began to preach: but opposition to him was 
strong and for ten years he lived in retirement 
at Tarsus. Brought to Antioch by Barnabas, 
he was there for a year before undertaking 
with him and John Mark his first mission- 
tour in Cyprus, Pisidia, Pamphylia and 
Lycaonia. Returning to Antioch, he found 
the controversy raised as to the condition 
under which Gentiles and Jews respectively 
were to be admitted to the Christian Church, a 
controversy which led to the first apostolic 
council in Jerusalem c. a.d. 49 or 50. Paul 
opposed Peter during the debate and when the 
question was finally settled by a compromise, 
he addressed himself thereafter mainly to the 
Gentiles. His second mission-journey led 
him, with Silas, again to Asia Minor and 
through Galatia and Phrygia to Macedonia 
and Achaia, where in Corinth he^ was 
especially successful. A year and a half later 
he was again at Jerusalem and Antioch, and 
then undertook a third mission-tour—to 
Galatia and Phrygia. Driven from Ephesus, 
he visited Achaia and Macedonia again, and 
by way of Miletus returned by sea to Jeru- 
salem. There the fanaticism of the Jews 
against him led to disturbances, whereupon 
he was brought to Caesarea to be tried before 
Felix the procurator, and after two years’ 
imprisonment before Felix’s successor M. 
Porcius Festus. Now using his right as a 
Roman citizen, Paul appealed to Caesar, and 
in the spring of a.d. o2 arrived in Rome, 
where he spent two years a prisoner, but in 
his own hired house. He was executed under 
Nero — probably at the end of the two years’ 
captivity, though tradition makes him visit 
Spain and other countries. The ancient 
church recognized thirteen of the New 
Testament Epistles as Paul’s, but did not 
unanimously regard Hebrews as his. All but 
the most destructive modern critics accept 
unhesitatingly as Paul’s the Epistles to the 
Galatians, Romans and Corinthians (1st and 
2nd). But a considerable body of scholars 
dispute the Pauline authorship of the Pastoral 
Epistles, 2nd Thessalonians and Ephesians, 
some also Colossians and Philippians. The 
order of the Epistles is certainly not chrono- 
logical, though it is difiScult to fix the succes- 
sion. See the works on Paul by Farrar 
(1879); Pfleiderer (Der Paulinismus, 2nd ed. 
1890); Holsten (1880); Stalker (1892); Sir 


W. M. Ramsay (1896 1913); Sabatier (Paris 
1896); Baring-Gould (1897); I>r. O. Cone 
(1899) ; Dcissmann (19 12): Schweitzer 
(1912); Smith (1919); i'oakes-Jackson 
(1927), Scott (1927); Stewart (1935); Nock 
(1938), W. Barclay (1959) and C. Trusman- 
tanl, (rans. D. Attvvater (1959). 

PAUL, The name of live popes : 

Paul I (757 67) and Paul II (1464 71) were 
unimportant. 

Paul Ul, named Alessiiiidro IninK'sc (1468 
1549), a Tuscan, created cardinal-deacon 
in 1493, was pope from 1534. One of his 
first acts was to give cardinaPs hats to two 
of his boy-grandsons, and throughout his 
reign he laboured to advance his bastard sons. 
Yet he surrounded his throne with good 
cardinals like C'ontarini, Pole and Sadolot. 
He convoked a general council in 1542, but 
it did not actually assemble (in 'front) until 
1545. He it was who in 1538 issued the bull 
of excommunication and deposition against 
Henry VHI of England, as also the bull 
insliUiling the order of the Jesuits (1540). 

Paul IV, named Ciiovaiuii Pietro <3anilTa 
(1476 1559), was born in Naples. As Bishop 
of Chieli he laboured for the reformation 
of abuses anti for the revival of religion 
and morality. He was a rigorous enemy of 
heresy, and uutier his inlluencc Paul III 
organi/.ed llie Intiuisilion in Rome. Fleeted 
pope in 1555, he enforced uptui the clergy the 
observance of all the clerical tlutics, and 
enacted laws for the maintemance ol* public 
morality. Me estalili.shetl ti censorship, issueti 
a full (ntivx Hhroruni prohihitonittts ct>mplclcd 
the organization of the Roman Iiuiuisition, 
and lightened the bunlcns of the pt)or. Uc 
was embroiled with the Fmperor Fertlinatui, 
with Philip n of .Spain, aiul witli ('osmo, 
grand-dukc of 'fuscany. 

Paul V, named Caiiiillo Ihirghese (1552 
1621), born in Rome, rose to be nuncio 
in Spain, and cardinal, and on the death 
of Leo XI in 1605 was clcctctl pope. In his 
time took place the great conOicl with the 
republic of Venice, as to the immunity of the 
clergy from the jurisdiction of civil tribunals, 
and other questions, Paul issued a brief 
denouncing excommunication jigainst the 
doge and senate, and placing the republic 
under an interdict. By the intervention of 
Henry IV of France the dispute, was accom- 
modated in 1607, after the pope had aban- 
doned his claims. Paul pronuncxi charities 
and useful public works, and preserved 
antiquities. 

PAUL (1754 1801), emperor of Russia, 
second son of Peter Ml and Uatharine 11, 
succeeded his mother in 1796. His father’s 
murder and his mother’s neglect hud exerted 
a baneful influence on his character. His 
earliest measures were the exile of the 
murderers and the pardon of Polish prisoners, 
including Kosciusko. But lie soon revealed 
his violent temper and luck of capacity, and 
irritated all his subjects by vexatious regula- 
tions. He suddenly declared for the allies 
against France, and sent an army of 56,000 
men under Suvorov into Italy; sent a second 
to co-operate with the Austrians, retired from 
the alliance, quarrelled with England, and 
entered into close alliance with Bonaparte. 
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After his convention with Sweden and Den- 
mark, England sent a fleet into the Baltic 
under Nelson to dissolve the coalition (1801). 
His own ofliccrs conspired to compel Paul to 
abdicate, and in a sculflc he was strangled. 

PAUL I, King of the Hellenes (1901- ), was 
born in Athens and was educated at the 
Naval Academy. In 1922 he served with 
the Greek Navy in the campaign against the 
Turks, but in 1924 when a Republic was 
proclaimed he went into exile with his elder 
brother George 11. In 1935 he returned to 
Greece as crown prince. In the second 
World War he served with the Greek General 
Stall' in the Albanian campaign. He was in 
exile in London from 1941 and returned 
home in 1946. He succeeded his brother as 
King Paul I in April 1947. 

PAUL OF SAMOSATA (fl. 3rd cent, a.d.), 
was born at Samosata on the Euphrates, and 
in 260 became bishop or patriarch of Antioch, 
and so was practically the viccrcgcnt of 
Queen Zenobia of Palmyra; but in 272 was 
deposed for monarchianism — the doctrine 
that the Son is rather an attribute of the 
Father than a person. 

PAULA. See Francis, Saints (2). 

PAULDING, dames Kirke, po/'ding (1778- 
1860), American writer, was born in Putnam 
County, New York. A friend of Washington 
Irving, he wrote part of Salnwgitndi. During 
the war of 1812 he published the Diverting 
History of John Bull and Brother Jonathan^ 
and in 1814 a more serious work. The United 
States and England, which gained him an 
appointment on the Board of Naval Ck)m- 
missioners. He also wrote a successful novel, 
The Dutchma/ds Fireside (1831), Westward 
Ho! (1832), a Life of Washington (1835), and 
a defence of Slavery in the United States 
(1836), In 1837 ho became secretary of the 
navy. Sec Literary Life by his son (1867) and 
A. L. Herold’s Life of James Paulding (1926). 

PAULET, or Poulct, Sir Amyas, paw'let 
(c. 1536-88), succeeded his father as governor 
of Jersey, was ambassador to France (1576 - 
1579), and was keeper of Mary, Queen of 
Scots from 1585 till her death (1587). See 
h\^ Letter-book (cd. Morris, 1874). 

PAULI, powfee, (1) Reinhold (1823-82), 
German historian, was born in Berlin, 
studied at Bonn and at Oxford, and in 1849- 
1852 was private secretary to Bunsen. He 
was successively professor of History at 
Rostock, Tubingen, Marburg and Gottingen, 
and died at Bremen. Pauli’s lifelong studies 
were devoted to English history, on which he 
wrote several books. 

(2) Wolfgang (1900-58), Austrian-Swiss 
theoretical physicist, born in Vienna, the son 
of the professor of Chemistry, studied under 
Sommerfeld at Munich and Niels Bohr in 
Copenhagen. He formulated the ‘ exclusion 
principle ’ (1924) that no two electrons can 
bo in the same energy state, of great impor- 
tance in the application of the quantum 
theory to the periodic table of chemical 
elements, and postulated (1931) the existence 
of an electrically neutral particle in sub- 
atomic physics later conflrmcd by Fermi, and 
in 1957 carried out experiments confirming 
the non-parity theory of Yang and Leo (qci.v.) 
in nuclear interactions. He was visiting 
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pro cssor at Princeton in 1935 and at Ein- 
stein’s invitation again (1939-46). A Nobel 
prizeman (1945), he was a foreign member 
of the Royal Society. 

PAULING, Idnus Carl (1901- ), American 
biochemist, born at Portland, Oregon, 
professor of Chemistry at the California 
Institute of Technology since 1931, applied 
the quantum theory to chemistry and was 
awarded the Nobel prize (1954) for his 
contributions to the electro-chemical theory 
of valency, and with Campbell and Pressman, 
prepared artificial antibodies. An official 
inspector of defence projects in the second 
World War, he became a controversial llgure 
from 1955, as the leading professionally 
scientific critic of the American nuclear 
deterrent policy, forcibly setting out his views 
in No More War (1958). He was elected a 
foreign member of the Royal Society. 

PAULINUS, (1) St, of Nola (Pontius Mcropius 
Aiiidus Paulimis) (353-431), born in Bor- 
deaux, accepted Christian baptism c. 389 
and settled at Nola in Italy, where he became 
known for his charity and liis rigud asceticism. 
He was consecrated Bishop of Nola c, 409. 
He is remembered for his Canuina and for 
his epistles to Augustine, Jerome, Sulpicius 
Severus and Ausonius. 

(2) (d. 644), first Archbishop of York, was a 
Roman sent with Augustine to Kent by 
Pope Gregory in 601. Ordained bishop by 
Justus, fourth archbishop, in 625, he accom- 
panied Ethclburga on her marriage to the 
heathen Edwin of Northumbria, who was 
baptized at York in 627. Edwin’s death in 
battle drove him back to Kent, where, having 
in 633 received the pallium as Archbishop of 
York, he remained till his death. 

PAULUS, (1). Sec Armiuus and Sciuio 
Africanus. 

(2) Friedrich, pow'loos (1890-1957), Ger- 
man field-marshal and tank specialist, 
capitulated to the Russians with the remnants 
of his army at the siege of Stalingrad on 
January 31, 1943. Released from captivity 
in 195X he became a lecturer on military 
affairs under the East German Communist 
Government. 

(3) Heinrich Ebcrhard Gottlob (1761-1851), 
German pioneer of rationalism, was born at 
Leonberg near Stuttgart, studied at TCibingcn 
and, as professor at Jena (1789 -1803), 
produced a New Testament coramentury 
(1800-04), one on the Psalms (1791), and one 
on Isaiah (1793). He was afterwards profes- 
sor at Wurzburg and at Heidelberg, where he 
died. In his theological works lie asserted 
the impossibility of the supernatural, and 
explained the miracles as due to mistaken 
opinions and errors in narration. Sec his 
Autobiography (1839) and a book by Rcichlin 
Mcldcgg(1853). 

PAULUS AEGINETA (fl. 7th cent.), Greek 
physician, was born in Acgina. His Synopsis 
of the Medical Art went through many 
editions and translations. 

PAULUS DIACONUS (fl, 8th cent.), ‘ Paul 
the Deacon Lombard historian, was born 
at Friuli, and probably resided at the court 
of the Duke of Benoventum. He became a 
monk about 774, but spent some years at the 
court of Charlemagne, and retired to Monte 
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Cassino in 787. His Historia JRomana is 
based on Eutropins. The Historia tango- 
hardoriim comes down to 744. Other works 
are a Life of Gregory the Great; Gesta 
Episcoporuin Mettensium; a Book of Homilies^ 
selected from Augustine, Chrj^sostom, &c. ; 
and poems and letters. 

PAUL VERONESE. See Vi'RONFSii. 
PAUSANIAS, (1) Spartan regent and general, 
a nephew of Leonidas, commanded the 
Greeks at Plataca (479 u.c.), where the 
Persians were routed. He then compelled the 
Thebans to give up the chiefs of the Persian 
party, and haughtily treated the Athenians 
and other Greeks. Capturing the Cyprian 
cities and Byzantium, he negotiated with 
Xerxes in the hope of becoming ruler under 
him of all Greece and was twice recalled for 
treachery. He tried to stir up the helots, 
was betrayed, and fled to a temple of Athena, 
where he was built up and only taken out to 
die of hunger. 

(21 (fl. 2'iid cent, a.d.) Greek geographer 
and historian, born probably in Lydia, 
travelled through almost all Greece, Mace- 
donia and Italy, and also through part of 
Asia and Africa, and composed from his 
observations and researches an Itinerary of 
Greece, describing the different parts of that 
country and the monuments of art. His 
style is unpretentious and easy and his 
Itinerary possesses the rare merit of being 
the work of an accurate eye-witness, one of 
the earliest examples of the antiquary; bare 
and meagre as it is, it remains one of the most 
precious records of antiquity. There arc 
translations by Shillcto and Frazer. See 
M. Verrall’s Ancient Athens (1890), and 
books by Kalkmann (1886), Gurlitt (1890), 
Bcnckcr (1890), Heberdey (1896), Frazer 
(1900) and Robert (1909). 

PAVLOV, Ivan Petrovich (1849-1936), Rus- 
sian physiologist, born near Ryazan, a village 
priest’s son, studied medicine at St Peters- 
burg, conducted research in Breslau and 
Leipzig, and returned to St Petersburg, where 
he became professor (1891) and director of 
the Institute of Experimental Medicine 
(1913). He worked at the physiology of 
circulation and digestion, but is most famous 
for his study of * conditioned ’ or acquired 
reflexes, associated each with some part of 
the brain cortex — the brain’s only function 
being in his view the coupling of neurones to 
produce reflexes. He was awarded the Nobel 
prize for medicine in 1904. See Life by B. P. 
Babkin (1951). 

PAVLOVA, Anna, pav'h-va (1885-1931), 
Russian ballerina, born at St Petersburg, 
became world famous, forming her own 
company in 1909, and some of her most 
successful performances were in Giselle, 
The Dying Swan, Don Quixote and her own 
ballet Autumn Leaves, See Life by her 
husband, V. Dandr6 (1932). 

PAXTON, Sir Joseph (1801-65), English 
gardener and architect, born at Milton- 
Bryant near Woburn, was a working gardener 
to the Puke of Devonshire, at Chiswick and 
Chatsworth ; he remodelled the gardens, and 
managed the duke’s Derbyshire ©states. He 
designed a building for the Great Exhibition 
of 1851, which he re-erected as the Crystal 
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Palace (destroyed by fire 1936). He wrote 
on gardening, and sat as iJhcral for Coventry 
from 1854. See Life by V. Markham (1935). 

PAYER, Julius von (1842 1915), born at 
Teplitz, went with Wcyprccht on an Arctic 
expedition, and discovered and explored 
Franz-Josef Land (1872). Afterwards he 
went to Munich and became a painter. 

PAYN, James ( 1 830 98), English novelist, was 
born at Cheltenham, and educated at F'ton, 
Woolwich Academy, and lYinity, C’ambridge. 
In 1855 he published a volume of poems, in 
I859-'74 was Lcitcli Ritchie's successor as 
editor of C7wm/u7*.v\v Au/rw//, and in 1882 96 
edited the ConihilL He wrote a hundred 
novels. See his Some Literary Recolleetions 
(1886) and Gleams of Memory (1894), 

PAYNE, (i) Henry Neville (d. r, 1710), wrote 
tragedies and comedies, intrigued in Scotland 
for James 11 after the Revolution, was 
tortured in Iklinhurglii with ‘ the boot’ in 
1690, and was imprisoned till 1700. 

(2) John Howard (1791 1852), American 
actor and playwright, born in New York, 
made his debut there in Iwhruary 1809, and 
in 1813 appeared in l.ondon. For thirty 
yeans he had a successful career as actor and 
author of plays, ehielly atlaptations; that 
called Clari contains the song IJorne^ Sweet 
Home, the music being by Sir Heitry Bi.shop. 
Payne was appoijitcd American consul at 
Tunis in 1841, and died there, 

(3) Peter (r. 1380 1455), I'nglish Wyclillile, 
was born near Grantham, stutlicd at O.xford, 
and became in 1410 principal of St h'dinund 
Hall. Charged with heresy, he lied about 1416 
to Bohemia, where, till his death in 1455, 
he played ti conspictious part as a contro- 
versialist amongst the Hussites, taking the 
Taboritc or extreme view. See Baker’s A 
Forgotten Great Fng/ishrmnr (1894). 

(4) Roger (1739 97), ihnglish bookbinder, 
born at Windsor, became famous, after 1766, 
as the most artistic bookbinder in London, 
Sec Roger Pavne by C. J, Davenport (1929). 

PAYNE-SMITH, Robert (1819 95), F-nglish 
theologian, was born at C 'hipping C 'am den, 
studied at Pembroke C'ollcgc Oxford, and as 
sub-librarian of the llodleian (1857 65), 
began his great Thesaurus Syriaeus ( 1 870 93). 
Sermons on Isaiah (1862) ikl to his appoint- 
ment as regius professor of Ihcology at 
Oxford (1865 *"70), whence he removed to the 
deanery of Canterbury. 

PEABODY, George u 795 1869), American 
philanthropist, born at South Danvers, Mass., 
now called Peabody, became a partner in a 
Baltimore dry-goods store in 1829. He 
established himself in London in 1837 as a 
merchant and hanker, and in his hTetime 
gave away a million and a half for philan- 
thropic purposes— Kane’s Arctic expedition, 
education (at Harvard, &c.), industrial homes 
in London. He died in London. See Life 
by P. A. Flanaford (1882), 

PEACE, Charles (1832-79), English criminal 
and murderer, born in ShctfielcL First 
imprisoned for robbery at the age of eighteen, 
he subsequently divided his time between 
picture-frame making by day and burglary 
by night. In August 1 876 he snot a policeman 
in Whallcy Range, Manchester, and after 
escaping attended the trial of William and 
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John Habron for his crime. John was found 
not guilty, and William was, on account of 
his youth, sentenced to life imprisonment for 
the crime. In November 1876 Peace mur- 
dered Arthur Dyson, whose wife he had been 
annoying, in Shclheld, but again escaped. 
He made his way to London, where he lived 
a life of seeming respectability, and was, two 
years later, arrested for attempted murder, 
having tired upon a policeman whilst 
attempting a burglary in Blackhcath. In 
the following January, while serving sentence 
for the latter crime, he was accused of the 
murder of Dyson and found guilty. Shortly 
before his execution, he confessed to the 
Whallcy Range murder. See his Trials, cd. 
N. Tcignmouth Shore (1926). 

PEACH, Benjamin Neeve (1842-1926), British 
geologist, born at Gorran Haven, Cornwall, 
educated at Peterhead and Wick academics 
and London School of Mines, worked along 
with Dr John Horne on the Geological 
Survey. Their brilliant collaboration eluci- 
dated the very intricate geology of the north- 
west Highlands. Their joint works include 
the Silurian Rocks of Scotland (1899) and 
Chapters on the Geology of Scotland (1930). 

PEACOCK, Thomas Love (1785-1866), Eng- 
lish novelist and poet, born at Weymouth, 
was the son of a London merchant and friend 
of Shelley, He entered the service of the East 
India Company in 1819 after producing three 
satirical romances, Headlong Hall (1816), 
Melineourt (1817) and Nightmare Abbey 
(1818). Crotchet Castle (1831) concluded 
this series of satires, but in 1860 the veteran 
returned to the stage with Cry II Grange, 
which shows signs of hardening. He also 
published two romances properly so-called, 
Maid Marion (1822) and The Misfortunes of 
Elphin (1829). The framework of his satirical 
fictions is always the same — a company of 
humorists meet in a country house and dis- 
play their crotchets or prejudices which are 
the things Peacock, the reasonable man, most 
disliked, that is, morbid romance, the 
mechanical sort of political economy, the 
‘ march of science ’ and transcendental 
philosophy. The satire is relieved by some 
excellent songs and the eccentrics by one or 
two less unbalanced men and some gay 
natural young women. Otherwise the 
characters are stock types as in Ben Jonson’s 
comedies. Exception should be made for the 
mellow divine who first appears as Dr Gaster 
in Headlong Hall, becomes three-dimensional 
in Dr Folliotl in Crotchet Castle and re- 
appears as Dr Opimian in Gryll Grange. To 
add to the piquancy of the fictions the poets 
of the Romantic school, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Shelley, Byron, Southey, arc 
caricatured along with the Edinburgh 
Reviewers, who offer the extra target of 
being Scots. His two romances vary in tone 
from genuine love of romance to boisterous 
fun or Rabelaisian comedy. Peacock was 
poised between the Voltairian and the 
romantic view of life — hence the * sauce 
piquant * of his admirable satires. Sec 
The Novels of Thomas Love Peacock, ed. D. 
Garnett (1949); the Life by Van Doren 
(1911); studies by A. M. Freeman (1911) 
and J. B. Priestley (1927). 


l^EANO, Giuseppe, pay-ah'no (1858-1932), 
Italian mathematician, born at Cunco, 
taught at the University of Turin, was known 
for his work on mathematical logic and for 
his promotion of a universal language based 
on uninllected Latin. 

PEARwS, Peter, peerz f 19 10- ), English tenor, 
born in Farnham, after being organ scholar 
of Hertford College, Oxford, studied singing 
(1933-34) at the Royal College of Music. He 
toured America and Europe with Benjamin 
Britten, and in 1943 joined Sadler’s Wells. 
After the success of Peter Grimes (1945) ho 
joined Britten in the English Opera Group, 
and was co-founder with him, in 1948, of the 
Aldcburgh Festival Ho is noted for his 
sympathy with and understanding of modern 
works. He was created C.B.E. in 1957. 

PEARSE, Patrick (or Padraic) Henry (1879- 
1916), Irish writer and nationalist, was a 
leader of the Gaelic revival and editor of its 
journal Having commanded the insurgents 
in the Easter rising of 1916 he was proclaimed 
president of the provisional government, 
but, after the revolt had been quelled, 
was arrested, court-martialled and shot. He 
wrote poems, short stories and plays. See 
Life by Ryan (1919). 

PEARSON, (1) Sir Cyril Arthur (1866*T921), 
English newspaper and periodical proprietor, 
born at Wookey, Somerset, educated at 
Winchester, became a journalist, founded 
PearsotPs Weekly in 1890 and various other 
periodicals. In 1 900 he became associated 
with newspapers founding the Daily Express', 
and amalgamating the St James Gazette with 
the Evening Standard, Turning blind, he 
founded St Dunstan’s home for blinded 
soldiers and was president of the National 
Institution for the Blind. 

(2) Hesketh (1 887"“ ), English bio- 

grapher, born at Hawford in Worcestershire, 
worked in a shipping ofiicc beroro beginning 
a siicccssM stage career in 1911. In 1931 he 
emerged as a writer of popular and racy 
biographies. Among these are Gilbert and 
Sullivan (1935), Shaw (1942), Conan Doyle 
(1943), Oscar (1 946), whose Works and 
Essays ho has also edited, Dizzy (1951) and 
Sir Walter Scott (1955). Other writings are 
Common Misquotations (1937) and a play 
Writ for Libel (1950) with Colin Hurry. 

(3) John (1613-86), English divine, was 
born at Great Snoring, Norfolk, son of the 
Archdeacon of Suffolk. He was educated at 
Eton and at Queen’s and King’s Colleges, 
Cambridge, and in 1640 appointed chaplain 
to the lord-keeper Finch, and later presented 
to the rectory of Thorington in Suffolk. In 
1659 he published his learned Exposition of 
the Creed, and edited the remains of John 
Hales of Eton. In 1660 he was presented 
to the rectory of St Christopher’s in London, 
and made prebendary of Ely, archdeacon of 
Surrey, and master of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge. In 1661 he was the principal anta- 
gonist of Baxter in the Savoy Conference, and 
became Margaret professor of Divinity; in 
1662 he was made master of Trinity, Cam- 
bridge, and in 1673 bishop of Chester. He 
defended the genuineness of the Ignatian 
epistles (1672). and in 1684 published bis 
Annales Cyprkmicl 
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(4) Karl 0857-1936), British scientist, born 
in London, turned from the law to mathe- 
matics, becoming professor of Applied 
Mathematics in University College, London, 
and Galton professor of Eugenics. He 
published The Grammar of Science (1892), and 
works on eugenics, mathematics, biometrics. 
In his Life of Galton (1914-30) the head of the 
Eugenics Laboratory applies the methods ol 
his science to the study of its tounder. Sec 
Life by his son, E. S. Pearson (1938). 

(5) Lester Bowles (1897- ), Canadian 

politician, was born in Toronto and was 
educated at Toronto and Oxford Universities. 
He became successively fir^ secretary of the 
department of external affairs (1928), jirst 
secretary at the London oflxce of the Canadian 
high commissioner ( 1935-39), assistant under- 
secretary of state for external allairs (1941), 
ambassador in Washington (1945-46). He 
was a senior adviser at the Charter Con- 
ference of the U.N. in 1945 and was later 
leader of Canadian U.N. delegations. In 
1952-53 he was president of the U.N. General 
Assembly- From 1948 to 1957^ 
secretary of state for external affairs. Iho 
free world’s most useful citizen , he was 
awarded the Nobel Peace prize in 1957. 

PEARY, Robert Edwin (1856-1920), American 
admiral and explorer, born at Cresson 
Springs, I'onn., made eight Arctic voyages by 
the Greenland coast, in 1891-92 arriving on 
tlio east coast by crossing the ico. In 1 906 he 
reached 87*" 6/ N. lat., and on April 6, 1909, 
attained the North Pole. See accounts of his 
travels by himself in Northward over the Great 
Ice (1898), The North Pole (1910), See., his 
wife, Hcilprin, and Hobbs (1936). 

PEASE, (1) Edward (1767-1858), English 
industrialist, born at Darlington, carried on 
till 1817 his father’s woollen mill there. He 
later promoted railways, and was George 
Stephenson’s supporter in his f^tmous 
Stockton to Darlington project of 1825. The 
family were Quakers and worked for the 
Peace and Anti-slavery Societies; two of 
Edward’s sons entered zealously into their 
father’s schemes, and were in parliament. 

(2) Francis Gladhcim (1881—1938), Ameri- 
can astronomer and designer of optical 
instruments, was born at Cambridge, Mass. 
He was observer and optician at Yerkes 
Observatory, Wis. (1901-04), and instrument- 
maker (1908-13) at the Mount Wilson 
Observatory, Pasadena, where he designed 
the 100-inch telescope, and the 50-foot 
interferometer telescope by means of which 
he gained direct measurements of star 
diameters. He was associated in the design 
of the 200-inch Palomar telescope, for the 
reflector of which he devised the grinding 
method. 

PECOCK, Reginald, i7ee7cu/< (c. l395-c. 1460), 
Welsh theologian, was a fellow of Oriel, 
Oxford, and received priest’s orders in 1422. 
He was master of Whittington College, 
London, and rector of its church (1431); 
bishop of St Asaph’s (1444) ; and of Chiches- 
ter (1450). He plunged into the Lollard and 
other controversies, and compiled many 
treatises including The Rente of Crysten 
Religioun (c. 1443; ed. Greet, E.E.T.S., 
1927), The Book ofFeith (ed. Morison, 1909) 


and The Repressor of Over Mach Blaming of 
the Clergy (c. 1455; ed. Babington, Rolfs 
Series, 1860). His philosophic breadth and 
independence of judgment hrougjit upon him 
the suspicions ol' the church. In 1457 he was 
denounced for having written in I-nglish, and 
for making reason paramount to the authority 
of the old doctors. 1 Ic was summoned before 
Archbishop Bourchier, comiemned as a 
heretic, and given the alternative of abjuring 
or being burned. He elected to abjure, gave 
up fourteen of his hooks, resigned his 
bishopric, and retired to Thorney Abbey. 
See study by V. H. H. Green ( 1945). 

l>EC:QUK'r, Jean, pek-ay (1622 74), b'rench 
anatomist, born in Dieppe, worked at 
Montpellier, where in 1647 he was the first to 
sec clearly the thoracic duct, lie described 
ins findings in hisperinicnta nova anatoniica 
(1651). He became a dipsomaniac and <iicd 
in Paris. 

PEDEN, Alcxaiuler (c. 1626 86), Seoltish 

Covenanter, studied at (Jlasgow, was ejected 
in 1662 from his ministry at New Luce in 
Galloway, anti siih.sctiuently wamlcrctl preach- 
ing at conventicles and hiding, in caves, lie 
was repeatedly in Ireland, and in 1673 77 was 
imprisoned on the Bas.s Rock. His preaching 
was famous, and many of Ids utterances were 
regarded as prophecies. 

PEDERSEN, (Jirisliern (I4H0 1554) Danish 
writer, born probably at Elsinore, a leader of 
the Reforinalion in Denmark, is remembered 
for his Danisli-Latin dictionary, and his 
tran.slations of the New JVstiuuent ( 1521) and 
the Psalms (I5.H). Me also worketl on the 
famous ‘Christian HI * version of the Bible, 
which appeared in 1550. 

PEDRELl., hVlipc ( 1 84 1 1 922), Spanish 
composer, born at Tortosa, was scK-tuughl. 
He wrote operas, choral works, songs, 

He became professor at Madritl, and lived 
later at Barcelona. He was the author ol' 
critical and historical works on music. 

PEDRO, name of two emperors t)f Brazil: 

Pedro I (1798^ 1834), second son of .John Vi 
of Portugal, fled to Brazil with his purcnls on 
Napoleonks invasion, and became prince- 
regent of Brazil on his father’s return to 
Portugal (1821). A Liberal in outlook, he 
declared for Brazilian independence in 1822, 
and was crowned as Pedro I, 'the new 
empire did not start smoothly, and Pedro in 
1831 abdicated and withdrew t<J Portugal He 
was Pedro IV of Portugal on the death of his 
father, but abdicated in favour ofhis daughter. 

Pedro n (1825 91), son of Pedro I, suc- 
ceeded on his father’s abdication, and, 
distinguished by his love of learning and 
scholarly tastes, reigned in peace until the 
revolution of 1889 drove him to F.urope. He 
died at Paris. See Life by Mary W. Williams 

p)bDr6 the cruel (1334 69), king of 

Castile and Lc6n, succeeded his father, 
Alfonso XI, in 1350, and assuming full power 
in 1353, became exceedingly popular with the 
people for his justice, but alienated the nobles 
and clergy. When he had marched to 
suppress a revolt in Estremadura, he was 
betrayed by his brother Henry and taken 
prisoner. Escaping, despite the excom- 
munication of the pope, he speedily crushed 
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the rebels. But now he became suspicious of 
everyone; and the rest of his reign was 
devoted to the establishment of his own 
authority on the ruins of the feudal tyranny 
of the great vassals, and to long-continued 
and bloody wars with Aragon and Granada. 
He owes the epithet Cruel mainly to the 
murder of his brother Don Fadrique in 1358 
The people were in general well and justly 
governed, but heavy taxes dissipated his 
popularity, Henry returned from France 
(1366) at the head of a body of exiles, backed 
by Du Gucsclin, and aided by Aragon, 
France and the pope. Fidvvard the Black 
Prince, persuaded to espouse Pedro’s cause 
in 1367, defeated Henry and Du Guesclin at 
Navarretc (April 13). But, disgusted by his 
ally’s non-fulfilment of his promises, the 
English prince repassed the Pyrenees and left 
Pedro to his fate. The whole kingdom 
groaned under his cruellies; rebellions broke 
out everywhere; and when, in 1367, Henry 
returned, Pedro was routed at Montiel (1369), 
and in single combat with Henry, developing 
into a melee, was slain. See books by Prosper 
Mcrimcc (1848), Storer (1910). 
mm., Sir Robert (1788-1850), English 
statesman, was born near Bury in Lancashire. 
His father, Sir Robert Peel (1750 1830), M.P. 
from 1790, created baronet in 1800), was a 
wealthy cotton-manufacturcr and calico- 
printer, and from him he inherited a great 
Ibrtune. He had three years at Harrow, took 
a double-first from Christ Church, Oxford, 
in 1808, and entered parliament in 1809 as 
Tory member for Cashel, In 1811 he was 
appointed under-sccrctary for the colonics, 
and in 1812 rl 8 was secretary for Ireland. 
In this capacity ‘ Orange Peel ’ displayed a 
strong anti-Calholic spirit, and was so licrcely 
attacked by O’Connell (q.v.) that he sent the 
agitator a challenge. From 1818 till 1822 
Peel remained out of ollice, but sat for the 
University of Oxford. In 1819 he was 
chairman of the Bank Committee, and moved 
the resolutions which led to the resumption 
of cash-payments. In 1822 here-entered the 
ministry as home secretary, and he and 
Canning as foreign secretary worked together 
pretty well. Peel devoting himself to the 
currency. But on ‘ Roman Catholic emanci- 
pation ’ Canning was in advance of Peel, and 
when Canning formed a Whig-Tory ministry, 
Peel, along with the Duke of Wellington and 
others, withdrew from office (1827). Yet, 
when the death of Canning led to the Wclling- 
lon-Pcel government, its great measure was 
that for the relief of the Roman Catholics 
(1829). As home secretary he reorganized 
the London police force (‘ Peelers ’ or 
’ Bobbies ’). Peel opposed parliamentary 
reform, and in 1830 the Wellington- Peel 
ministry was succeeded by a Whig ministry 
under Earl Grey, which, in 1832, carried the 
Reform Bill. Peel shrank from factious 
obstruction of the measure, but as leader of 
the * Conservative ’ opposition, sought by 
vigilant criticism of Whig measures to retard 
the too rapid strides of Liberalism. Rejected 
by Oxford in 1829, but returned for West- 
bury. Peel represented Tamworth from 1833 
till his death. In November 1834 he accepted 
office as prime minister, but gave place to 


Lord Melbourne in April 1835. The general 
election of 1841 was virtually a contest 
between Free-trade and Protection, and 
Protection won. The Conservative party, 
headed by Peel, now came into office. The 
Whigs were bent upon a fixed but moderate 
duty on foreign corn; the Anti-Corn-Law 
League would hear of nothing short of 
repeal; while Sir Robert carried (1842) a 
modification of the sliding-scale. The delicit 
in the revenue led him to impose (1842) an 
‘income-tax ’ of 7d. in the pound, to be levied 
for three years. To alleviate the new burden 
Peel revised the general turilf, and either 
abolished or lowered the duties on several 
very important articles of commerce. He 
resolutely repressed the malcontents of 
Ireland, and O’CcnncIl’s inlluencc was 
broken. In 1845 the allowance to Maynooih 
was changed into a permanent endowment, 
and the Irish unsectarian colleges were 
founded. But the potato-rot in Ireland, 
followed by a frightful famine, rendered 
‘ cheap corn ’ a necessity. C^olxlcn and the 
League redoubled their exertions. Peel again 
yielded, telling his colleagues that the corn- 
laws were doomed. Lord Stanley (afterwards 
Earl of Derby) seceded, and, with Lord 
George Bcnlinck, Disraeli and others, 
formed a ‘no-surrender’ 'Lory party; but 
the Duke of Wellington, Graham, Aberdeen, 
Ciladstonc and other eminent Conservalives 
stood by him, and repeal was carried. 
Defeated on an Irish Protection of Life Bill, 
he retired in .lime 1 846, giving place to a Whig 
administration under Lord John Russell to 
which he gave independent but general 
support. In the critical timCvS of 1847 48 he 
was one of the most imporlant props of the 
government, whose free-trade principles he 
had now accepted. He had a keen Finglish 
interest in sport, and a cultivated taste in 
matters literary and artistic. On June 29, 
1850, he was thrown from his horse, and was 
so much injured that he died July 2. See his 
(non-biographical) edited by Earl 

Stanhope and Viscount C’urdwcll (1857), 
Speechci' (1835 anil 1853), his Prim fe Letters 
(cd. G. Peel, 1920), and C. S. Parker’s Peel 
Papers {3 y oh, 1891 99); his Life am/ Hates 
by Sir T. Lever; books by Guizot (1851), 
Laurence Peel, Lord Dalling, Barnett Smith, 
F, C. Montague Justin McCarthy, J. R. 
Thursficld, A. A. W. Ramsay (1928), G. K. 
Clark (1929); Shaw l.cfcvrc, Pec/ and 
O^Contte// (1 887). Peel’s eldest son. Sir 
Robert (1822 95), and the second, Sir 
Frederick (1823-1906), held office as minis- 
ters; whilst Arthur Wellesley, the fifth and 
youngest (1829 1912), was speaker of the 
House of Commons 1884- 95, and then was 
created Viscount Peel. 

PEELE, George (c. 1558 98), EngUsh Eliza- 
bethan dramatist, born in London, went up 
to Oxford in 1571. He took his bachelor’s 
degree in 1577, his master’s in 1 579, By 158 1 
he had removed to London, where for seven- 
teen years he lived a roistering Bohemian life 
as actor, poet and playwright, lie was one 
of those warned to repentance by Greene in 
his Croatsworth of Wit (1592). The Arraign^ 
ment of Paris (1584), is a dramatic pastoral 
containing ingenious natterics of Elizabeth, 
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Other works include his Farewell to Sir John 
Norris on his expedition to Portugal (158^), 
eked out by A Tale of Troy), Eclogue (Jratii- 
latorv (1589) to the Earl of Essex, Polyhymnia 
(1590), Speeches for the reception of Queen 
Elizabeth (1591), and Honour of the Garter 
(1593). The historical play of EdmmI / 
(1593) is marred by its slanders against Queen 
Eleanor. His play, The Old 14'^n'es^ laic 
(1595), probably gave Milton the subject lor 
his Comiis. David and Bethsabe was pub- 
lished in 1599. Poole’s works were first 
collected by Dyco (1828-39; reissue, with 
Greene, in 1861). A later edition is by A. II 
Bullcn (1888). Sec Symonds'’s Shakspcrc s 
Predecessors (1884). . 

PEGUY, Charles Pierre, pav-gee (1873" 1914), 
French nationalist, publisher, and nco- 
Catholic poet, born of peasant stock at 
Orleans, he was educated at the Ecolc 
Normalc and the Sorbonne, after which he 
opened a book shop. In 1900 he lounded 
the Cahlers de la quinzaine in which were 
first published his own works as well as tho.se 
of such writers as Romain Rolland, who 
later became famous. Deeply patriotic, he 
combined sincere Catholicism with socialism 
and his writings rcllect his intense desire for 
justice and truth. Flis most important works 
include Le Mystltrc de la charitd de Jeanne 
d'Arc (1910), Victor Marie, Comte lingo 
(1910), L" Argent (1912) and La Tapisscrie de 
Notre Dame (1913). He fell in the lirst 
World War. See studies by Halevy (1918; 
trans. 1947), A. Rousscaux (1947) and Dru 
(1956). 

PEiRCE, peers, (1) Benjamin (1809-80), 
American mathematician, father of (2), 
in 1833 became professor at Harvard, in 1849 
astronomer to the American Nautical 
Almanac, and in 1867-74 was superintendent 
of the Coast Survey. His papers on the 
discovery of Neptune (1848), on Saturn’s 
rings (1851-55) and his Treatise on Analytic 
Mechanics (1857) attracted great attention. 

(2) Charles Sanders (1839-1914), American 
philosopher, pioneer of pragmatism, son of 
(1), born at Cambridge, Mass., through hi.s 
lather became associated with the Coastal 
and Geodesic Survey (1861-91), but devoted 
most of his leisure time to philosophy and 
spent the rest of his life in almost complete 
seclusion, apart from private tutoring at 
Milford, subsisting on the generosity of 
William James, whose version of pragmatism 
so repelled Peirce, however, that he relabelled 
himself ‘ pragmaticist *. For Peirce, truth is 
the opinion which is fated to be ultimately 
agreed by all who investigate. A profoundly 
original mathematical logician, he modilied 
Booleian logical algebra to accommodate 
De Morgan’s logic, distinguished a threefold 
division of predicates and elaborated a triadic 
theory of meaning. See his Studies In J^ogic 
(1883), Collected Papers, vols. i-vi, cd. C. 
Hartshorne and P. Weiss (1931' -35), vols. 
vii-viii, cd. A. W. Burks (1958), and studies 
by J. Buchler (1940), T. A, Goudge (1950), 
ed. P. P. Wiener and F. H. Young (1952) and 
W. B. Gallic (1952). 

PEIRSON, Francis (1757-81), major, com- 
manding the troops at St Heller in Jersey, 
after the governor had been captured by a 


French force, was killed ii\ victoriously 
repelling the invaders. His death is the 
subject of Copley’s famous ptciurc in the 
National Gallery. 

.PElSES l’RA'f OS. Sec Pisls tr atus. 

RELAGIUS (c. .U)t> t:. 420), heretic, was born 
a Briton or an Irishman, his luimc being a 
Greek translation of the Ckdtic Morgan 
(‘sea-born’)- He was a monk, but never 
took orders, and settled in Ronte about 400. 
Hero he wrote On the Trinity, On Testiimmies 
and On the Pauline Epistles, and attached 
Cclcstius, an Irish Scot, to his views. About 
409 the two withdrew to Africa, and Pelagias 
made a pilgrimage to .Icrusalcm. Cclcstius 
having sought ordination at Canhag.c, his 
doctrines were examined and condemned; 
and in 415 Pelagius too was accused of heresy 
before the synod of Jcrusaletu. flic Pelagian 
heresy was held to <lcny original sin; the will 
is ccjiially free to choose to di^ g.ood and to 
do evil, 'fhe impeachment failed, but a new 
synod ofC'arthagc in 4l() condemned IVlugius 
and Cclcstius; and ultimately I’opc Zo.simus 
adopted the canons of the African Council, 
and Pelagius wa.s banished from Rome in 418. 
The Pelagian sect was Sium cvtingtiishcd, 
bat Pclagiaaism and Semi«Pdagianism often 
troubled the church. 

RELAY O (11. 8th coal.), said to have been the 
lirst C’hristian king in Spain, seems to have 
made headway against the Arabs in A.sturius. 
Ills deeds arc obscured by legend. 

PELHAM, name of an Imglish land-owning 
family: 

(1) Sird'homas (r. 1{>.M) 1712), in 1706 was 
created Baron Pelham, 

(2) Th(mia.s Pdham Holies t U.93 1768), 
son and succes.sor of (1), succeeded in 1711 
to the c.statcs of hi.s maternal unde, John 
Hollc.s, Duke id' Newcastle. George 1 
created him I'url of Clare (1714 ) and Duke of 
Newcastle (1715). A Whig and a supporter 
of Walpole, in 1724 he became secretary of 
state, and held the ollice for thirty years. In 
1754 he succeeded lii.s brother, Henry Pelham, 
as premier, but retired in 1 /5o. In July 1757 
lie was agtiin premier, and compelled to take 
the first William Pitt into his ministry and to 
give him the lead in the House of t'ommons 
and the supreme direction of the war and of 
foreign alfuir.S “ Newcastle, an incapable 
minister, but strong in court-craft and 
intrigue, being a mere figureltead. On the 
accession of George 111 Bute superseded 
Newcastle (1762). In the Rockinghtim 
ministry (1765) he was for a few months 
Privy Soul. 

(3) Henry Pelham (c. 1695 1754), younger 
brother of (2), took an active {lart in .Huppress- 
ing the rebelUon of 171 5, became secretary for 
war in 1724, and was a /.ealous .Hupportor of 
Walpole. In 174.3 he look ollice. Events 
during his ministry (reconstructed in 1744 as 
the ‘ Broad-bottom administration ’) were the 
Austrian succession war, the ’45, tlte financial 
bill of 1750, the reform of the calendar, and 
Hardwicke’s Marriage Act. 

(4) Henry Felham-Ointoii (1 HI 1-64), fifth 
Duke of Newcastle and twelfth Earl of 
Lincoln, represented South Notts from 1832 
to 1846, when he was ousted for supporting 
PeePs free-trad© measures. He was a lord 
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of the treasury in 1834-35, first commissioner 
of woods and forests in 1841-46, and then 
Irish secretary. Ho succeeded to the duke- 
dom in 1851, and returned to office in 1852, 
being colonial secretary in the Aberdeen 
government. At the Crimean war he was 
made Secretary of state for war — the first to 
hold that office. But the sufferings of the 
British army in the winter of 1854 raised a 
storm, and he resigned. He was colonial 
secretary under Palmerston, 1859-64. Sec 
Life by Martineau (1908). 

PELISSIER, Aimable Jean Jacques, Due de 
Malakoff, pay-lees-yay (1794-1864), French 
military loader, born near Rouen, served in 
Spain in 1823, in the Morca in 1828, in 
Algeria in 1830 and 1839. In 1845 he 
acquired notoriety by suffocating 500 fugitive 
Arabs in caves in the Dahna. In the Crimean 
war (1854) he commanded the first corps, and 
succeeded Canrobert in the chief command 
before Sebastopol. For storming the 
Malakoff he was made Marshal and Due 
do Malakoff. In 1858-59 he was French 
ambassador in London and thercartor 
governor of Algeria. 

FELL, John (1610-85), English mathematician 
and clergyman, born at Southwick in Sussex, 
a brilliant student at Cambridge, was 
appointed professor of Mathematics at 
Amsterdam in 1643 and lecturer at the New 
college at Breda in 1646. Employed by 
Cromwell, first as a mathematician and later 
in 1654 as his agent, he went to Switzerland 
in an attempt to persuade Swiss Pi’otcstants 
to join a Continental Protestant league led 
by England. In 1661 he became rector at 
Fobbing in Essex and in 1663 vicar of Lain- 
clon. His published mathcmalical writings 
are relatively few, but a large collection of 
unpublished papers is in the British Museum. 

He is remembered chiefly for his equation 
called the Pell equation and for introducing 
the division sign -r into England. He was 
one of the early fellows of the Royal Society. 

PELLEGRINI, Carlo, peHeg-ree' nee (1839- 
1889), Italian caricaturist, born at Capua, 
came to London in 1864, and ffom 1869 
till his death was the cartoonist, ‘ Ape of 
Vanity Fair. 

PELLETIER, Pierre Joseph, peHyay (1788- 
1842), French chemist, born in Paris, 
professor and later assistant director at the 
School of Pharmacy there, with J. B. Caventou 
discovered strychnine, quinine, brucine and 
other alkaloids. He was responsible for the 
naming of chlorophyll. 

PELLICO, Silvio (1788-1854), Italian writer 
and patriot, born at Saluzzo in Piedmont, 
spent four years at Lyons, and at Milan 
(1810) was French tutor in the military 
school. His tragedies of Laodamia and 
Francesca da JRimini gained him a name, and 
he translated Byron’s Manfred. In 1820 he 
was arrested and imprisoned for two years 
at Venice. He was then, on a charge of 
Carboxiarism, condemned to death, but had 
his sentence commuted to fifteen years’ 
imprisonment in the Spielberg near Briinn, 
and was liberated in 1830. During this time 
he wrote two other dramas. He published 
an account of his imprisonment, Le mie 
Frigioni (1833), and subsequently numerous 
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tragedies, poems and a catechism on the 
duties of man. See Lives by Chiala (Italian, 
1852), Bourdon (8th ed. Paris 1885), Rivicri 
(1899-1901) and Barbiera (1936). 
PELLISSON-FONTANIER, Faml, peNee-sd- 
fd-tan-yay (1624-93), French writer of a 
history of the French Academy, and was a 
member of it. Saintc Beuve ranks him as 

£L Olf^SSlO 

PELOPIDAS (d. 36^ B.C.), Theban general, 
in 382 B.c. was driven from I'hcbcs by the 
oligarchic party, who were supported by the 
Spartans, and sought refuge at Athens, 
whence he returned with a few associates in 
379, and recovered possession of the citadel. 
Flis ‘ sacred band ’ ol’ Theban youth largely 
contributed to Epaminondas’s victory at 
Leuctra (371). In the expedition against 
Alexander of Pherae (368) he was trcachcr- 
[ Jously taken prisoner, but rescued by Epami- 
nondas next year. He was then ambassador 
to the Persian court. In 364, in command ol*a 
third expedition against Alexander of Pherae, 
he marched into Thessaly, and won the battle 
of Cynosecphalae, but was himself slaijx. 
PELl’IER, .lean Charles Afiianasc, pcMyay 
(1785 T 845), French physicist, born at Main, 
Somme, originally a watch-maker, discovered 
the thermo-electric reduction of temperature 
known as the Peltier effect and later used by 
Lcaz as a method of iVeezing water. Mo died 
in Paris. 

PEMBERTON, Sir Max (1863 1950), Fhiglish 
reviewer and novelist, born at Birmingham, 
educated at Merchant Taylors' School and 
Caius College, Cambridge, made writing his 
career. He was editor of Chn/ns (1892 93) 
and from 1894 to 1906 editor of Casse/Ps 
Magazine. He produced a succession of 
readable novels, many of them historical 
adventure stories, and also wrote plays. 
Successful titles were: Impregnable City 
(1895), Queen of the Jesters (1^97), The Show 
Girl (1909), Captain Black (1911), The Mad 
King Dies (1928). He founded the London 
School of Journalism and in 1920 became a 
director of Northcliffe newspapers, two years 
later publishing a biography of Lord North- 
clifie. He was knighted m 1928. 
PEMBROKE. See FlERnuRT, Marsiiai., 
Strong BOW. 

PEN DA (c. 577" 655), heathen king of Mercia, 
constantly at war with Northumbria, defeated 
Edwin at Hcathfiekl (633), Oswald at 
Mascrfclth (642), but was himself defeated 
and slain by Oswy on the Winwacd, either in 
Lothian or in Yorkshire. 

PENDEREL, the name of five Shropshire 
Catholic yeomen who aided Charles H 
(q.v.) at Boscobel. Sec Allan Fea’s Flight of 
the King (mi). 

PENGELLY, William (1812-94), English 
geologist, born at Loco, a schoolmaster and 
tutor at Torquay, was eminent as a geologist, 
especially in connection with the exploration 
of the Brixham Cave and Kent’s Cavern. 
Sec the Life by his daughter (1897), 

PENG TEH-HUAI (1899- ), Chinese 

Communist general, born in Hunan, fought 
in the Sino-Japancse War (1937-45), became 
second-in-command to Chu Teh (q.v.), and 
led the Chinese * volunteer* forces m the 
Korean War. 
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PENIAKOFF, Vladimir, nicknamed Popski 
(1897-1951), soldier and author, of Russian 
parentage, born in Belgium and educated in 
England, joined the British army and from 
1940 to 1942 served with the Long Range 
Desert Group and the Libyan Arab Force. 
In October 1942, with the sanction of the 
army, he formed his own force, the celebrated 
Popski’s Private Army which carried out 
spectacular raids behind the German lines. 
He attained the rank of lieutenant-colonel 
and was decorated for bravery by Britain, 
France and Belgium, His book Private Army 
was published in 1950. Sec J. Willelfs 
Popski (1954) and P, Yunnic’s Warriors on 
Wheels (1959). 

PENN, William (1644-1718), English Quaker 
and founder of Pennsylvania, the son ol 
Admiral William Penn, was born in London. 
He was sent down from Christ Church, 
Oxford, for having become a zealous Quaker; 
and his father sent him to the Continent, in 
the hope that the gaiety of French life would 
alter the bent of his mind. He returned a 
polished man of the world, having served for 
a little in the Dutch war. In 1 666 the admiral 
dispatched him to look after his estates in 
Cork, but for attending a Quaker meeting in 
Cork he was imprisoned. He returned to 
England a thorough- going Quaker. In 1668 
he was thrown into the Tower for his Sandy 
Foundation Shaken, in which he attacked the 
ordinary doctrines of the Trinity. While in 
prison he wrote the most popular of his 
books, No Cross, no Crown, aifd Innocency^ 
with her Open Face, a vindication of himself 
that contributed to his liberation, obtained 
through the intervention of his father’s 
friend, the Duke of Y ork. In September 1 670 
Admiral Penn died, leaving his son an estate 
of £1500 a year. In the same month he was 
again imprisoned for preaching; and in 1671 
he was sent to Newgate for six months. He 
took advantage of the Indulgence for making 
preaching tours, and ho visited Idolland and 
Germany for the advancement of Quakerism. 
In 1681 he obtained from the crown, in lieu 
of his father’s claim upon it, a grant of 
territory in North America, called Pensilvania 
in honour of the old admiral ; his desire being 
to establish a home for his co-rcUj^ionisis. 
Penn with his emigrants sailed for the 
Delaware in 1682, and in November held his 
famous interview with the Indians on the silo 
of Philadelphia. He planned the city of 
Philadelphia, and for two years governed the 
colony wisely, with full tolerance for all that 
was not by Puritanism regarded as wicked 
(card-playing, play-going, See., being strictly 
forbidden as ‘ evil sports and games Penn 
returned to England to exert himself in 
favour of his persecuted brethren at home. 
His influence with James II and his belief in 
his good intentions were curiously strong. 
The suspicion that Penn allowed himself to 
be used as a tool is not justified by any known 
facts. Through his exertions, in 1686 all 
persons imprisoned on account of their 
religious opinions (including 1200 Quakers) 
were released. After the accession of 
William III Penn was repeatedly accused of 
treasonable adherence to the deposed king, 
but was finally acquitted in 1693. In 1699 he 


paid a second visit to Pennsylvania, where his 
constitution had proved unworkable, and 
had to be much altered. Ho did something 
to mitigate the evils of slavery, but held Negro 
slaves himself. He departed for linglund 
in 1701. His last years were embittered 
by disputes about boundaries, and the ill- 
behaviour of l\is son and his steward ; he was 
even, in financial embarrassment, thrown for 
nine months into the Fleet in 170K. He died 
at Ruscombe in Berkshire. He was twice 
married, and wrote over forty works or 
pamphlets. Sec Lives by Dixon (1856), 
Dobree (1932), VuUiamy (1934), Monasticr 
(1944) and Peurc (I960). 

PENNANT, I'homus (1726 98), Welsh travel- 
ler, was born at Downing near Holywell, 
I’lintshirc. In 1744 he went to Oxford, but 
left without a degree. His many tours 
included visits to Ireland (17.54), the Con- 
tinent (1765), Scotland (1769 and 1772), and 
the Isle of Man (1774), besides rambles 
through England and Wales. Ho was I'.R.S. 
and D.C’.L. hVom boyhood a naturalist, for 
years a correspondent of Linnaeus, Pennant 
published British Zooknty 77), British 

Quadrupeds (1771), Are/ic Xtndoji'p (1785), 
History off.andon ( 1790), I Ic is remem- 
bered by his Tours in Scotland (1771 75) and 
Wales (1778 81). See his IJterary Life by 
himself (1793), and the memoir in Rhys’s 
edition of the ’Lours in Bales (1883). 
PENNELL, Joseph (I860 1926), Amcdcan 
etcher and book illustrator, ht>ru at Pliila- 
dclphia, lived much in luigUuul. He wrote 
on book illustration and jirodueed illustrated 
tours on the Thames, in Provence, in Huttgary 
and elsewhere, and a Life of Whistler (1908), 
His wife, Flr/abcth Robins (1855 1936), an 
authoress, many of whose books he illus- 
trated, wrote, mttong others, biographies of 
A'fary Wollstonecraft (1HH4), and Charles 
Godfrey I. eland (1906). 

PENNEY, Sir WllUam Cleorgc (1909 ), 

British physicist, born in (iibraltsir, became 
professor of Mathematies at the Imperial 
College of Science in South Kensington, 
where he hud been a studetU before going to 
the Universities of Wisconsin and C’ambridge. 
He became well known for his research work 
on nuclear weapons and was present as an 
observer when toe atomic bomb was dropped 
on Nagasaki. In 1947 he. was appointed 
chief superintendent of tirmament research 
at the Ministry of Supply, made a K.B.ll in 
1952 and has been since 1953 director of the 
Atomic Weapons Research listablishment at 
Aldennttston. Jn 1959 he heatled the British 
team of scientists in the ’ technical working 
group’ set up by the Geneva three-power 
conference. 

PENNY, Thomas (d. 1589), F,nglish clergyman 
and botanist, educated at C’aml)rldgc, was a 
prebendary of St Paul’s. His interest in 
botany and enlonmlogy was such that he 
assisted Gesner (q,v.) in his w'ork. After his 
death his drawings passed into the possession 
of Moliet, who made use of them in his 
Jnsectorum Then tram (1634). Penny is thus 
one of the founders of entomology. 

FBNRY. John (1559 93). Welsh Puritan 
pamphleteer, born in Brcfcknockshire, gradu- 
ated at both Cambridge and Oxford, and set 
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up (c. 1588) a printing press which turned 
out anti-episcopal tracts under the name 
Martin Marprelate. Hounded from place to 
place, the press was ultimately discovered, 
but Penry escaped to Edinburgh (1590). 
Venturing to London in 1592, he was 
arrested and hanged. 

PENTREATH, Dolly (1685-1777), reputed to 
be the last person to speak Cornish (others 
say Bernard Victor, d. 1875), an itinerant 
fishwife and fortune-teller, and wife of a man 
called Jeffery. She was born and died at 
Mousehole on Mount’s Bay. Sec Jago’s 
Ancient Language of Cornwall (1882). 

PEPIN, or Pippin, pay-plot pi-peer^ the name 
of a Frankish family of which the following 
became rulers: (1) of H6ristal (d. 714), was 
mayor of the palace in Austrasia, to which 
he added after 687 the similar vice-royalties 
of Neustria and Burgundy, and called himself 
‘ Duke and Prince of the Franks ’. He was 
their real ruler during several reigns. He was 
father of Charles Martel. (2) (c. 715-68), 
surnamed ‘ the Short king of the Franks, 
younger son of Charles Martel (q.v.) and 
father of Charlemagne (q.v.), founded the 
Frankish dynasty of the Carlovingians. 
Childeric, the last of the Merovingians, 
having been deposed, Pepin was chosen king 
in his stead (751), When Pope Stephen HI 
was hard pressed by the Longobards, Pdpinlcd 
an army into Italy (754), compelled the Longo- 
bard Aistulf to become his vassal, and laid 
the foundation of the temporal sovereignty 
of the popes (756). The rest of his life was 
spent in semi-crusading wars against Saxons 
and Saracens. (3) (777-810), son of Charle- 
magne, was crowned king of Italy in 781, 
and fought against the Avars, Slavs, Saxons 
and Saracens. 

PEPLOE, Samuel John (1871-1935), Scottish 
artist, was born in Edinburgh. As a mature 
and established painter, he went to Paris in 
1911 and returned to Edinburgh to remodel 
his style in accordance with Fauve colouring 
and Cdzannesgue analysis of form. His later 
still-life paintings brought him fame as a 
colourist. See the study by S. Cursiter 
(1947). 

PEPPER, John Henry (1821-1900), English 
inventor, born in Westminster, became in 
1848 analytical chemist at the Royal Poly- 
technic, and wrote several handbooks of 
popular science. He is best known as the 
improver and exhibitor of ‘ Pepper’s Ghost ’ 
(see Dircks). Pepper travelled with this 
show in America and Australia, and became 
public analyst at Brisbane. 

PEPUSCH, Johann Christoph (John Christo- 
pher), pe'poosh (1667-1752), German com- 
poser and musical theorist, born in Berlin, 
was appointed to the Prussian court at the 
age of fourteen, but subsequently emigrated 
to Holland and settled in London in his 
early thirties. Best known as the arranger of 
the music for Gay’s The Beggar^s Opera from 
popular and traditional sources, Pepusch was 
a prolific composer of music for the theatre 
and church as well as of instrumental works. 
PEPYS, Samuel (1633-1703), English Admir- 
alty official and diarist, son of a London 
tailor, was educated at St Paul’s School and 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. In Com- 
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monwealth times he lived poorly with his 
young wife whom he married in 1655, but 
after the Restoration, through the patronage 
of the Earl of Sandwich, his father’s cousin, 
he rose rapidly in the naval service and 
became secretary to the Admiralty in 1672. 
He lost his office on account of his alleged 
complicity in the Popish Plot, 1679, but was 
reappointed in 1684 and in that same year 
became president of the Royal Society. At 
the Revolution he was again ‘ outed ’. 
Probably he did not feather his nest at the 
Admiralty more than was customary in those 
times, and his famous Diary attests his 
punctilious regard for the efficiency of the 
service. The Diary, which ran from January 
I, 1660, to May 31, 1669, the year his wife 
died and his eyesight failed him, is of extra- 
ordinary interest, both as the personal record 
(and confessions) of a man of abounding love 
of life, and for the vivid picture it gives of 
contemporary life, including naval adminis- 
tration and Court intrigue. The highlights 
arc probably the accounts of the three 
disasters of the decade— the great plague, the 
burning of London and the sailing up the 
Thames by the Dutch fleet (1665-67). The 
veracity of the Diary has been accepted. It 
was written in cipher, in which form it 
remained at Magdalene College till 1825, 
when it was deciphered by John Smith and 
edited by Lord Braybrookc. The complete 
edition was edited by Henry B. Wheatley in 
4 vols. (I893"*99). Sec, among others, J. B. 
Tanner, Mr Pepys: an Introduction to the 
Diary (1925), and studies by Arthur Bryant 
(1947-49). 

PERCEVAL, Spencer (1762-1812), British 
statesman, second son of the second Earl 
of Egmont, was educated at Harrow and 
Trinity, Cambridge, and called to the bar in 
1786. He soon obtained a reputation as a 
diligent lawyer, in 1796 entered parliament 
for Northampton, and became a strong 
supporter of Pitt. In the Addington adminis- 
tration he became solicitor-general in 1801 
and attorney-general in 1802, and in the 
Portland administration of 1807 chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and was even then the real 
head of the government, being trusted by 
George IH for his opposition to Catholic 
claims. At Portland’s death in 1809 Perceval 
became premier also, and retained office till 
his tragic death, when he was shot dead 
entering the lobby of the House of Commons 
by a bankrupt Liverpool broker, John 
Bellingham, who was later hanged for the 
murder. See Lives by Spencer Walpole 
(1874) and P. Treherne (1909), 

PERCIER, Charles, per-syay (1764-1838), 
French architect, born in Paris, who, with 
his friend and partner Pierre Fontaine (1762- 
1853), was among the first to create buildings 
in the Empire style. For Napoleon they 
remodelled the Malmaison, worked on the 
Rue de Rivoli, the palace of St Cloud, the 
Louvre and the Tuileries, and in the gardens 
there erected the Arc du Carrousel in 1807. 
See M. Fouch6, Perckr ct Fontaine (1905). 

PERCIVAL, (1) James Gates (1795-1856), 
American poet, boro at Berlin, Conn., 
graduated at Yale In 1 8 1 5, studied botany and 
medicine, and became professor of (ihemisiry 
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at West Point in 1824, geologist of Wisconsin 
in 1854. His poems Prometheus and Clio 
appeared in 1822-27; and The Dream of a 
Day in 1843, See Life by J. H. Ward (1866). 
and a study in M. Rukeyser’s Willard Gibbs 
(1942). 

(2) Jolm (1834-1918), Englisli schoolmaster,^ 
born at Brough, became headmaster of 
Clifton in 1862, president of Trinity, Oxford, 
in 1878 headmaster of Rugby in 1887, and 
Bishop of Hereford in 1895. 

PERCY, (1) a noble north of England fiimily. 
whose founder, William de Percy (c. 1 030 96), 
came with the Conqueror, and received lands 
in Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, Hampshire and 
Essex. Richard (c. 1170-1244) was one of 
the barons who extorted Magna Carta. 
Henry {c. 1272-1315) aided Edward 1 in 
subduing Scotland, was governor of Gallo- 
way: driven out of Turnberry Castle by 
Robert Bruce, he received from Edward II 
a grant of Bruce’s forfeited earldom of Car- 
rick and the wardenship of Bamburgh and 
Scarborough Castles. In 1309 he purchased 
from Bishop Antony Bek the barony of 
Alnwick, the chief scat of the family ever 
since. His son defeated and captured 
David tl of Scotland at Nevill(?*s Cross 
(1346): his grandson fought at Cr6cy: his 
great-grandson, Henry (1342-1408), fourth 
Lord Percy of Alnwick, in 1377 was made 
marshal ofEmrland and Earl of Northumber- 
land. His eldest son, Henry (1364-1403), was 
the famous Hotspur whom Douglas defeated 
at Otterburn (1388), and who himself fell 
fighting against Henry IV at Shrewsbury, 
where his uncle Sir Thomas, Earl of Worcester 
(q.v.), was captured and soon after executed. 
The father, who had helped Henry of Lan- 
caster to the throne, was dissativsfied with 
Henry’s gratitude, and with his sons plotted 
the insurrection. Later he joined Archbishop 
Scrope’s plot, and fell at Bramham Moor 
(1408), when his honours were forfeited, but 
restored (1414) to bis grandson, who became 
High Constable of England, and fell in the 
first battle of St Albans (1455). His son, the 
third earl, fell at Towton (1461). The title 
and estates were now given to a brother of 
Warwick, the king-maker, but in 1469 Henry, 
son of the third earl, was restored by Edward 
IV. The sixth earl, who had in youth been 
the lover of Anne Boleyn, died childless in 
1537, and as his brother, Sir Thomas Percy, 
had been attainted and executed for his share 
in the Pilgrimage of Grace, the title of 
Duke of Northumberland was conferred 
by Edward VI upon John Dudley, Earl of 
Warwick, who in turn was attainted and 
executed under Mary in 1553, That queen 
in 1 557 granted the earldom to Thomas Percy 
(1528-72), son of the attainted Sir Thomas. 
A devoted Catholic, he took part in the Rising 
of the North, and was beheaded at York, 
His brother Henry, eighth carl, became 
involved in Throgmorton’s conspiracy in 
favour of Mary Stuart, and was committed 
to the Tower, where he was found dead in bed 
(1585), His son, ninth earl, was imprisoned 
for fifteen years in the Tower, and fined 
£30,000 on a baseless suspicion of being privy 
to the Gunpowder Plot. His son, the tenth 
©arl, fought for the parliament; on the death 


of his son (1670), eleventh carl, the male line 
of the family became extinct. Charles H 
created his third bastard by the Duchess of 
Cleveland Harl and afterwards Duke of 
Northumberland, but he died childless in 
1716. The eleventh earl’s daughter. Baroness 
Percy, married Charlc.s Beyniour, Duke of 
Somerset; their son was created in 1749 
Baron Warkworth and r*arl of Northumber- 
land. with remainder to his son-in-law, Sir 
Hugh Smithson (17LS 86). who assumed the 
name of Perev, and in 1766 wa.s crcate(l Duke 
of Northumberland. Sec E B dc Fon- 
blnnquc’s fhntse of Percy (privately printed 
1887). and Brenan’s House of Percy 

(2) Eii.sface, 1st Baron of Newcastle (1887- 
1958), English statesman, seventh son of the 
Duke of NorthumherlatHl, entered the 
diplomatic service and was for several years 
in Washington, Member of parliament for 
nasting.s from 1921 to 1937, he became 
president of the BoanI of 1 ’duration (1924- 
1929) and minister without portfolio (1935- 
1936). His books include The Hespomihiiities 
of the Lmgwe (1920), fjhworina at the Cross- 
roads (1930), Democracy on Trial (1931) and 
The Heresy of Demoentev (1954). Some 
Memories were pubHsIunl in the year of his 
death. 

(3) anti (4) Reuben and Sh<4to, were the 
names under which I'homas Bverley (d. 1826) 
and Joseph Clinton Rot>ert.son (d. 1852) 
published The Percy Anecdotes (1820 23). 

(5) Ihoiuiw (1729 1811), Etjglish antiquary, 
poet and churchman, born, a grocer's son, at 
Bridgnorth, in 1746 entered C’hrist Churclj, 
Oxford, and in 1753 became vicar of Easton 
Maudit, Northamptonshire, in 1756 also 
rector of Wilbv. He now produced Hmi 
Kiou Chaaun (1761). a <‘hine.se novel trans- 
lated from the Portuguese, and Miscellaneous 
Pieces relating fa the Chinese (1762), as well 
as anonymouslv Runic Poetry translated from 
Icelandic (1763), prompted by the success of 
Maepherson. ant! A New 7>(mxhifiim af the 
Song of Solomon (1764), In 1764 his friend 
Dr Johnson paid him a visit. In 1765 Percy 
published the R cliques of Andeni Pnttmi 
Poetry, He had long been engaged in 
collecting old ballads front every quarter, 
and a large folio MS. of hnllads had fallen 
accidentally into his hantls. Of the 176 
picce.s in the first edition* hut 45 (a good deal 
touched up) were taken froftt the MS., which 
was only printed in full by Dr Ftirnivall 
(1867-68), with Introductions by Professor 
Hales and himself. Made chaplain to the 
Duke of Northumberland and George HI, 
Percy in 1770 published his translation'’of the 
Northern Antiquities of Paul Henri Mallet 
(q.v.). In 1771 Percy wrote the * Hermit of 
Warkworth*. In 1778 he was appointed 
Dean of Carlisle, in 1 782 Bishop of Dromoro. 
See the Life by PIckford in Hales and 
furnivalk and that by A, C* C, Oaussen 
(1908). 

PERDICCAS (d. 321 Macedonian 

general under Alexander the Great and 
virtually regent for his successors, was 
murdered by mutineers from his own army. 

PEREDA, Marla de, pav-ray**tna (1833- 
1906), Spanish novelist, * the modern Cer- 
vantes *, was born at Polanco near Santander. 
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His novels give a realistic picture of the people 
and scenery of the region where he was born 
and where much of his life was spent, an 
outstanding example being Sotileza (1885). 
Other novels are Del Tal palo tal astilla 
(1880), Pedro Sanchez (1883), and perhaps his 
hnest, Penas arriba (1895). 

PEREGRINUS, Petrus (Peter the Pilgrim, 
Peter de Maricourt) (fl. 13th cent.), French 
scientist and soldier, a native of Picardy, a 
Crusader, was the first to mark the ends of a 
round natural magnet and to call them 
poles. He also invented a compass with a 
graduated scale. 

PEREIRA, Jonathan, pay-ray' ra (1804-53), 
English pharmacologist, born in London, 
was lecturer on chemistry and physician to 
the London Hospital (1841), author of 
Elements of Materia Medica (1839-40), D/e/, 
and Polarised Light (1843). 

PEREIRE, orig. Pereira, Giacobbo Rodriguez, 
pay-rayr' (1715-80), Spanish-born inventor 
of a sign language for deaf-mutes, gave 
up business at Bordeaux to devote him- 
self to his humanitarian work with such 
success that in 1749 he presented a pupil 
before the Paris Academy of Sciences and in 
1759 was made a member of the Royal 
Society. 

PERETZ, David (1906- ), Bulgarian artist, 
born at Plovdiv, studied in Sofia, and 
worked in Paris under Andre Lhotc. His 
paintings, of still life and Provencal land- 
scape, are of thick impasto and vigorous 
colour. 

PEREZ, Antonio, pay' ray th (c. 1540-1611), 
Spanish statesman, secretary to Philip 11. 
Don John of Austria having become an 
object of suspicion, Perez procured, with the 
king’s consent, the assassination of Escovedo, 
Don John’s secretary and abettor (1578), who 
had threatened to tell the king of Pdrez’s 
love for the Princess Eboli. The family of 
Escovedo denounced Pdrez, and though the 
king sought to shield him, he was arrested in 
July 1579, and ultimately forced to confess. 
Condemned to imprisonment for embezzle- 
ment, he escaped to Aragon, where he put 
himself under protection of its fueros. The 
king next got the Inquisition to apprehend 
him, but the people rose in tumult; at last 
(1591) Philip entered Aragon with an army 
and abolished the old constitutional privi- 
leges. Perez escaped to Paris and to London, 
where he was the intimate of Bacon and the 
Earl of Essex. He spent his later years in 
Paris, and died there, in great poverty. See 
his own Pelaciones, books by Mignet (5th ed. 
1881) and J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly (1922). 

PEREZ DE AYALA, Ramdn, a-yah'la 
(1881- ), Spanish novelist, poet and 

critic, born at Oviedo, first attracted attention 
with his poetry when La Paz del sendero vt 2 is 
published in 1904. A sequel volume appeared 
m 1916 under the title El Sendero innumerable. 
As a novelist he combines realism with 
beauty, best shown in the philosophical 
Belarmino y Apolonio (1921). Other novels 
include the humorous and satirical Troteras y 
Danzaderas (1913), the anti-Jesuit A.M.D.G. 
0910), and perhaps his best, Tigre Juan 
(1924), which with El Curandero de ru ho nr a 
appeared in English as Tiger Juan (1933). 


Among his works of criticism arc Mdscaras 
and Politica y Toros. He was ambassador to 
London from 1931 to 1936. 

PEREZ DE HITA, Gincs, ee'ta (15440619), 
Spanish writer and soldier who fought in the 
Moorish war in 1569-70 and wrote a semi- 
romantic history entitled Historia de los 
bandos de hs Zegrles .v Ahenedrajes in two 
parts (1595 and 1604). Known as Las 
Guerras civ lies de Granada^ it was re- 
published in Madrid (1913-15). 

PEREZ GALD6S, Benito (1843-1920), 
Spanish novelist and dramatist, born in the 
Canary Islands, was brought up at Madrid. 
Regarded as Spain’s greatest novelist after 
Cervantes, he was deeply interested in his 
own country and its history. His short 
Episodios nacionales, of which there arc forty- 
six, gives a vivid picture of 19th-century 
Spain from the viewpoint of the people. The 
longer novels included in the Nove/as espah- 
olas contempordneas number thirty-one, and 
in these the conflicts and ideas of the Europe 
of his day are recorded forcefully but often 
with humour. Some of these including 
Trafalgar y Gloria^ Doha Perfectay Lcdn Rochy 
have been translated. His plays, many of 
them based on his novels, also achieved 
success. See L. B, Walton, Pdrez Galdds and 
the Spanish Novel of the 19th Century (1928), 
and a study by H. C. Berkowitz (1948). 
l^ERGOLESI, Giovanni Battista, per-go-lay' 
zee (1710-36), Italian musician, was born at 
Jesi near Ancona, and died at Naples. His 
first great works were the oratorio San 
Guglielmo (1731) and the operetta La Serva 
Padrona (1732). His last works were the 
cantata Orfeo and his graxi Stabat Mater, He 
also composed operas, oratorios, <&c. 

PERI, Jacopo, pay'ree (1561-1633), Italian 
composer, born in Rome, as a student 
became attached to the Medici family in 
Florence, and became the leading composer 
in a group of artists whose aim was to restore 
what they believed to be the true principles 
of Greek tragic declamation. Experimenting 
in instrumentally-accompanicd declamatory 
style, they hit upon the principles of modern 
opera, a form which Pori exploited in a series 
of works, beginning with Dafne and Euridiccy 
with libretti by the poet R'inuccini, histori- 
cally accepted as the first genuine operas. 
PERIANDER, Gr. Pcriiuidros (c. 665-585 
B.C.), one of the Seven Wise Men of Greece, 
succeeded his father Cypselus as tyrant 
of Corinth (c. 625 n.c.). He conquered 
Epidaurus and Corcyra (Corfu). 

PERICLES, per'i-kleez {c. 490 -429 n.c.), 
Athenian statesman, born of distinguished 
parents, was carefully educated, and rapidly 
rose to the highest power as leader of 
the dominant democracy. About 463 he 
struck a great blow at the oligarchy by 
depriving the Areopagus of its most impor- 
tant political powers. His successful expedi- 
tions to the Thracian Chersonese and to 
Sinope, together with his numerous colonics, 
increased the naval supremacy of Athens, 
His greatest project was to form a grand 
Hellenic confederation to put an end to 
mutually destructive wars; but the Spartan 
aristocrats brought the scheme to nothing. 
Athens and Sparta were already in the mood 
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which rendered the Peloponnesian war 
inevitable; but the first troubles were allayed 
by a thirty years’ peace with Sparta (445). 
Cimon was now dead, and the next leaders 
of the aristocratic party sought in vain (in 
444 B.c.) to overthrow the supremacy of 
Pericles by attacking him in the popular 
assembly for squandering the public money 
on buildings and in festivals and amuscmenls. 
Thereafter Pericles reigned undisputed master 
in the city of Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Anaxagoras, Zeno, Protagoras, Socrates, as 
well as Myron and Phidias. In the Samian 
war (439) Pericles gained high renown as a 
naval commander. His enemies, who dared 
not attack himself, struck at him in the 
persons of his friends—Aspasia, Phidias, 
Anaxagoras. Greek architecture and sculp- 
ture under the patronage of Pericles reached 
perfection. To him Athens owed the 
Parthenon, the Ercchthcum, the Propylaca, 
the Odeum and numberless other public and 
sacred edifices; he liberally encouraged 
music and the drama; and efuring his rule 
industry and commerce nourished. At 
length in 431 the inevitable Peloponnesian 
war broke out between Athens and Sparta. 
The plague ravaged the city in 430, and in the 
autumn of 429 Pericles himself died after a 
lingering l^vcr. See Thucydides and Plut- 
arch; the histories of Greece by Thirlwull, 
Grote, and Curtius; Watkiss Lloyd’s of 
Pericles (1875); A. J, Grunt’s Greece in the 
Age of Pericles (1893); Cambr, Anc, Hist, v 
(1927); studies by Abbott (1891), Mackenzie 
(1937), dc Sanctis (1944), Burn (1948). 

FERIER, Casimir, payr-yay (1777-1832), 
Fmneh statesman, born at Grenoble, founded 
a Paris bank with his brother Antoine Scipion 
0 776-1 821). He secured a seal in the 
Chamber of Deputies in 1817, was minister 
of hnance in 1828, president of the council 
in 1830, and premier in 1831. For his son, 
see Casimir-P]&rier. 

PERKIN, Sir William I-Icnry (1838 1907), 
English chemist, born in London and knighted 
m 1906, was assistant to Hofmann, and in 
1856 made the discovery of mauve, which 
led to the foundation of the aniline dye 
industry. His son and namesake (1860 -1929) 
became m 1892 professor of Chemistry at 
Manchester, in 1912 at Oxford. 

C<>”stant, per'may-kc^ (1886- 
1951), Belgian painter and sculptor, born at 
Antwerp, studied at Bruges and Ghent, 
and later settled in Laethem-Saint-Martin, 
where he became the leader of the modern 
Belgian Expressionist school and depicted 
Flemish peasant life by means of massive 
figures m earthy reds and browns. After 
1936, he concentrated on sculpture. 

PERON, (1) Juan Domingo (1895- ), 

Argentine soldier and statesman, born in 
r leading part in the army revolt 

ot 1943, achieved power and great popularity 
among the masses (because of social reforms), 
and became (1946) president of a virtually 
totalitarm rigime. to 1955, having anta- 
gonized the Church, the armed forces and 
many of ms former supporters among the 
labour movements, he was deposed and exiled. 

Pall 


(2) Maria Lva Diuulc S>e {1910 52), wife 
of (1), born at I aks Uddos, Buenos Aires 
was an actress before her marriage in 1945’ 
She became a powerful political inllucncc 
agitating for woman’s sulVrage, and acquiring 
control of newspapens and business com» 
panics. She was especially intercstci! in social 
welfare and founded the Eva Beron I'ouiula- 
lion for its promotion. 

PEROSI, Lorenzo (1872 195o), Italian priest 
and eomposcr, the son of a musician at 
'fortona in Piedmont, vvas ordained pric.st, 
and is author of The Resurrection of Lazarus 
The Passion of C 'hrist and other oratorios 
fErouse. 8CC I, .A Pi ROtf.SP. 

PERGWNK, John James Stewart ( 1 823 1 904), 
Ivnglish prelate, the son of a missionary in 
Bengal, educated at C'orpus, t ‘amhridge, nckl 
ollice at Ring’s College {1 ondmi). I ampeter, 
'I'rinity College (Cambritlge), became dean of 
Peterborough iu 1878. frmn 1875 he. had 
been also llulscan piarfessor of Divinity at 
Cambridge. In 1891 mot he vvas Bishop of 
Worcester. Dr Perowne sat in the company 
for the revision of tlie Old IVstament, His 
works include a Comment.iry on the Psalms 
(1864 (>8), llulscan Lectures iui Initnortalitv 
(1869) and Remains ol I liirlvvaU ( 18 /H), 
FERRAULT, ('harkvs, per o (tu2H 1703), 
F'rcneh writer, vvas born at Pans, studied law, 
and filled from 1654 till I6(»4 an easy post 
under his brother, the receiver-general of 
Paris, In 1663 he became a secretary or 
assistant to C'olbert, through whom he* was 
admitted to the Academy in 1671 . lbs poem, 
LeSiMe de Tonis XtK read lo tlie Acatlcmy, 
ami Boilcau's angry criticisms tliereon, 
opened up the dispute about the relative 
merits of the ancients and imulcrns; to t(ic 
modern cause Pcrrault contribuietl his poor 
Paralh'^/e des aneiens et dcs niadernes (1688 - 
1696), aud his liommes dlnstres dtt sk\'lv de 
Louis KIV (1696 1700). His hitUnoires 
appctired in 1769. All his writings would 
have been forgotten but for lii.s eight inimit- 
able fairy-tales, the lUstaires on ('antes du 
/“em/M' yni.v.vd (1697), including * I he Sleeping 
Beauty’, ‘Red Riding Htuid ’ and ‘Blue- 
beard k JEcrc are editions bv Ciiruud 
(1865), Lefiivre (1875), Paul Lacroix (1876) 
and Andrew Lung (1888). Sec Desclmnd’s 
BoUeau, Petrmdt (1888), 

FKRRE'r, Auguste, (1874 1 955 ), French 
architect, bom in Brussels, spent most of his 
life in Paris, where he pioneered the use of 
reinforced concrete in a number of buildings, 
mainly in the neo-classical style, including 
the ThMtre des ChitmpsHdysih\s and the 
Mus^e des travanx imhlk\s\ I le also designed 
churches at le Rainey and MoiUmagny as 
well as many other public buildings and 
private dwellings. See study by P. Jamot 
(Pans 1927). 

PERRIN, Jean Baptiste, pe-ri (1870 T942), 
French physicist, born at Lille, educated at 
Paris, ^ was from 1910 professor of Physical 
Chemistry at the University of Paris. For 
important researches in molecular physics 
and radioactivity, and for his discovery of 
the ©quilibnum of sedimentation he was 
warded the Nobel prize in 1926. 

I^ERRON, General (really Pierre AuMler) 
(1755-1834), French military adventurer, was 
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born in Sarthe, went as a soldier to the Ile- 
de-France, served for a time in the navy, 
deserted and took service with various native 
Indian princes, and in 1790 obtained an 
appointment under his countryman De 
Boigne, then commanding Sindia’s forces. 
He succeeded De Boigne, and exercised 
enormous military and political influence in 
India, but was crushed in 1803 by Lake at 
Laswari, and by Wellesley at Assaye. He 
returned the same year to France. See H. 
Compton’s European Military Adventurers of 
Hindustan (1892). 

PERRONNEAU, Jean Baptiste, per-on-nd 
(c. 1715-83), French pastellist painter who is 
best known for his Girl with a Kitten painted 
in 1745 and which is now in the National 
Gallery. He travelled widely in Europe and 
died in Amsterdam. 

PERROT, (1) Georges, per-d (1832-1914) 


published by his friend Cacsius Bassus after 
his death. Dryden and others have translated 
them into verse. 

PERTHES, family of German publishers: 

(1) Friedrich Christoph (1772-1843), nephew 
of (2), started business in Hamburg in 1796, 
and soon was in the front rank of publishers. 
An ardent patriot, he in 1810 started the 
National Museum^ and resisted the establish- 
ment of French authority in Germany. After 
the peace, he removed in 1821 to Gotha. Sec 
Life (7th cd. 1892; trans. 1878) by his son 
Clemens Theodor. 

(2) Johann Georg Justus (1749-1816), 
established a publishing-house at Gotha in 
1785, which acquired, in the hands of his sons, 
a great reputation as a geographical institute ; 
it issued Fetermann's Mitteilungeii^ Slider’s 
Atlas^ books of travel and geography, and the 
Almanack de Gotha. 


French archaeqlogist, travelled in Greece and PERTINAX, Publius Hclvius (a.d. 126-193), 
x>r: t . .. Roman emperor, born at Alba-Pompeia in 

Liguria. When the assassins of Commodus 
forced him to accept the purple, his accession 
was hailed with delight; but he was attacked 
and slain by a band of rebellious praetorians 
three months after. 

PERUGINO (‘ The Perugian ’), per-oo-jee'nd 
(c. 1450''1523), the usual name of the painter 
Pietro Vannucci, born at Cittt\ della Pievc in 
Umbria, who established himself in Perugia. 
He executed works, no longer extant, at 
Florence, Perugia (1475) and C’crquoto 
(1478). At Rome, where ho went about 1483, 
Sixtus IV employed him in the Sistine Chapel; 
his fresco of Christ givinst the Kevs to Peter 
is the best of those still visible, others 
being destroyed to make way for Michel- 
angelo’s Last Judgment, At Florence (I486 
1499) he had Raphael for his pupil. At 
Perugia (1499-1504) he adorned the Hall of 
the Cambio; after 1500 his art visibly 
declined. In his second Roman sojourn 
(1507-12) he also, along with other painters, 
decorated the Stanze of the Vatican ; and one 
of his works there, the Stanza del Incendio, 
was the only fresco spared when Raphael 
was commissioned to repaint the walls and 
ceilings. He died of the plague near Perugia. 
Sec also Bartoli (2) and F. Canuti’s 
II Perugino (2 vols. 1931). 

PERUZZI, Baldassarc Tommaso, pay-^rooPsee 
(1481-1536), Italian architect, was born at 
Ancajano near Volterra. In 1503 he went 
to Rome, where he designed the Villa 
Farncsina, and painted frescoes in the Church 
of S. Maria della Pace in 1516. After a short 
period as city architect in Siena, he returned 
to Romo in 1535 and designed the Palazzo 
Massimo. He was influenced by Bramante 
and ancient Italian architecture: drawings 
and designs by him arc in the Uffizi Gallery. 
See monograph by W. Kent (N.Y. 1925). 
PESTALOZZI, Johann Heinrich, dofsee 
(1746-1827), Swiss educationalist, bom at 
Ziirich, devoted himself to the children of 
the very poor. Believing in the moralizing 
virtue of agricultural occupations and rural 
environment, he chose a farm in the canton 
Aargau upon which to live with his collected 
waifs and strays; but owing to faulty 
domestic organization it had to be abandoned 
after a five years’ struggle (1780). H© then 


Asia Minor, in 1877 became professor of 
Archaeology in the University of Paris and in 
1833 director of the 6cole normalc. He 
wrote on Crete (1866) and archaeology, 
especially, with Charles Chipiez, a History 
of Art in Antiquity (in Egypt, Chaldaca, 
Primitive Greece, &c.; 1882 et seq.). 

(2) Sir John, -ot (c. 1527-92), commonly 
reputed to be a son of Henry VIH, was lord 
deputy of Ireland during the troublous time 
there of Queen Elizabeth, and died in the 
Tower, under trial for treason with Spain. 
PERRY, Oliver Hazard (1785—1819), American 
sailor, born at South Kingston, Rhode 
Island, defeated a British squadron on Lake 
Erie in 1813. See Lives by Mackenzie 
(1843) and Lyman (1905). 

PERSE. See St John Perse. 

PERSHING, John Joseph (1860-1948), Ameri- 
can soldier, born in Linn County, Mo., was 
first a school-teacher, went to West Point, 
and became military instructor there and at 
Nebraska University. ^ He served in the 
Cuban War in 1898, in the Japanese army 
during the Russo-Japanese War (1904-05) 
and was in Mexico in the 1st World War. 
In 1917 he was appointed c.-in-c. of the 
American Expeditionary Force in Europe 
and chief of staff, U.S. Army, 1921-24. 
PERSIGNY, Jean Gilbert Victor Fialin, Due 
de, per-seen-yee (1808-72), French politician, 
born at Saint-Germain Lespinasse, expelled 
from the army in 1831, secured the favour of 
Louis Napoleon, and had the chief hand in 
the affairs of Strasbourg (1836) and Boulogne 
(1840), where he was captured, and condem- 
ned to twenty years’ imprisonment. Released 
in 1848, he strongly supported his patron 
then and m 1851, in 1852-55 and 1860-63 was 
minister of the Interior, in 1855-60 ambas- 
sador to England, and a senator until the fall 
of the empire. See his M^moires (1896), and 
study by Chrdtien (1943). 

PERSIUS (Aulus Persius Flaccus) (a.d. 34-62), 
Roman satirist, born of a distinguished 
equestrian family at Volaterrae in Etruria, 
was educated in Rome, where he came under 
Stoic influence. But he died before com- 
pleting his twenty-eighth year. He wrote 
fastidiously and sparingly, leaving at his 
death six admirable satires, the whole not 
exceeding 650 hexameter lines. These were 
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for a time withdrew trom practical life, to 
think out the educational problem, and wrote 
his Evenmg Hours of a Hertnit (1780)^ Ihcn 
came a social novel, Leonard and GertnuU* 
(1781). In 1798 he opened his orphan school 
at Stanz, but at the end of eight months it 
was broken up. He next took a post in the 
people’s school at Berthoud (BurgdofI), in 
canton Bern, only to be ejected from it by 
the jealous senior master. In partnership with 
others, and under the patronage of the Swiss 
government, he opened a school of his own at 
Berthoud. While there he published How 
Gertrude Educates her Children (1801), the 
recognized exposition of the Bcslalozzian 
method, setting forth that the development 
of human nature should be in dependence 
upon natural laws, with which it is the 
business of education to comply, observation 
being the method by which all objects of 
knowledge arc brought home to us. In 1805 
Pestalozzi moved his school to Yverdon, and 
applied his method in a large secondary 
school. His incapacity in practical alTairs 
brought the school down step by step till it 
was closed in 1825. Pestalozzi addressed to 
mankind the Song of the Swan, a lust educa- 
tional prayer, and withdrew to Brugg, where 
ho died. Sec books by Green (1913), L. F. 
Anderson (1932), J. Reinhart (1945) and 
K- Silber (1960). 

PfiTAlN, Henri Philippe Omcr, poy-tl (1856 
1951), Marshal of France, born at Cauchy- 
h-la-Tour, passed through St Cyr to a 
commission in the chasseurs alpins. As a 
junior ohiccr, his confidential report was 
marked, ‘ If this officer rises above the rank 
of major it will be a disaster for Ih’uncc’; 
but seniority brought him the military 
governorship of Paris and appointments on 
the instructional staff. A temporary briga- 
dier in 1914, by 1916 he was in command of 
an 'army corps and entrusted with the 
defence of Verdun. Succeeding as com- 
mander-in-chief in 1917, his measures of 
appeasement, while ‘ putty ing-up ’ the wide- 
spread mutinies that had followed on General 
Nivclle’s disastrous ofl'ensivc, ended by 
virtually removing the French army as a 
fighting force from the war. Minister for 
war in 1934, liis eager sponsorship of the 
useless Maginot Line defence system only 
too faithfully reflected the defeatist spirit of 
contemporary France. With the French 
collapse in early 1940, he succeeded M. 
Reynaud as the head of the government and 
immediately sought terms from the Germans. 
Convinced that France could ‘ only be 
regenerated through suffering % his adminis- 
tration at Vichy was the tool of such outright 
collaborationists as Laval and Deat With 
the liberation of France Pdtain was brought 
to trial, his death sentence for treason being 
commuted to life imprisonment on the 
lie de Yeu. He died in captivity in 1951. 
See *' Pertinax The Gravediggers of France 
(1944), and Life by G. Bolton (1957). 
PETAVIUS. Dionysius, or Denys Petau 
(1583-1652), French theologian, born at 
Orleans, became in 1621 professor of 
Theology in Paris. In 1646 he retired and 
devoted himself to the completion of about 
fifty worRs in philology, history and theology. 


An ardent Jesuit, among his learned writings 
arc Rafhnariimi 'Teniponun (1614) and De 
Thcologh'fs Dtfgmafiiais {\(y44 50). 

PKTKR, St, apostle, named oriejnally Symeon 
or Simon, was of Bethsatda, hnt (.luring the 
public ministry of .h'sris had his house at 
Capernaum. Originally a hsherman, he soon 
became leader amomist the twelve apostles, 
rcg.artlcd by Jesus with particular favour and 
atfection. Ale was the spokesman of the 
re.st on (he day of Pentecost, he was the first 
to hapliz.e a Clentile convert, and he took a 
prominent part in tlie council at Jerusalem. 
At Antioch he fim a time worked in harmony 
with Paul, but ultimately the famous dispute 
arose fCtal. ii. 11 21) which, with other 
causes, led to the termination of PauPs 
ministry in that city. Baner regarded him as 
the head of the Judaic party in opposition 
to the wider Pauline school. Peter's mission- 
ary activity seems to have extended tii Pontus, 
cVippadocia, (Jalatia, Asia and Bithynia. 
That he .siilVered mai’tyrdmn is clear from 
John xxi. 18, 19, and is etudirmed by ecclesi- 
astical tradition: Ihisebins says he was 
impaled or crucified witlt his head downward; 
as to the place, tradition from the end of the 
2iul century mentions R4>mc. But the 
comparatively late tradition vshich assigns 
him a eonliiiuon.s bishopric (vf twenty-live 
years in Rome from a.o. 42^ to a.u. 67 is 
unhislorieal. Many distinguished scholars 
(Ih'olcstant) deny that Peter ever was in Rome 
The finst Fpistlc of Peter is usnafiy accepted 
as genuine, but not tlic second. Uolt/mnmPs 
Einleitung (1886), Sulnum (Introducthm) nitd 
Weiss defend the genuineness of both. 8ce 
Littledalc's Petrine ('hdms {1889); UglUfoot's 
Apostolic Fathers: Ddllinger's First Age of 
the Church: Johann Schmid, Petrus in Pom: 
Ivip.siu.s, Die apokryphen Apostelgesehiehten 
(1883 90); F'oakcs-JueksoiPs monograph 
(1927); Selvvyn’s commentary ( 1946); Bcare 
(1947). 

PE Vm THE CRUEL. See Pnnu). 

PETER, the name of 3 emperors of Russia: 

Peter I, th6 Great (1672 1725), emperor of 
Rus.sia, was the son of t!ie dVar Alexei, and 
was born at Miiscow. 1 1 is father d ted in 1 (>76, 
leaving the throne to his eldest son, I 'eodor, 
Peter’s half-brother, who, dying in 1682, 
named Peter as his successor, to the exclusion 
of his own full brother, Ivan, who was weak- 
minded. This step provoked an insurrection 
of the ‘ slreltzi ’ or militia* fornented by Ivan’s 
sister, the grantl-duchess Sophia, who 
secured the coronation (July 1682) of Ivan 
and Peter as joint rulers, and her own 
appointment as regent: and Peter was put 
under the charge of a capable tutor, Lefort, a 
Genevese. In 1689, on his marriage to 
Budoxia, Peter called upon his lister to resign. 
At first worsted in the itniggle, he was soon 
joined by the foreigners in the Russian 
service, with Patrick Gordon (q.v.) and 
Lefort at their head; and the strcltzi flocking 
to his standard, Sophia resigned tlw contest, 
and was shut up m a convent, where she 
died in 1704. Peter gave Ivan nominal 
supremacy and precedence, reserving the 

P ower for himself. Ivan died in 1696. 
eter’s first care was to organise an army on 
European principles* He also Ithiourea to 
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create a navy, both armed and mercantije. 
But at this time Russia had only one port, 
Archangel being shut out from the Baltic by 
Sweden and Poland; so, for his fleefs sake, 
Peter declared war against Turkey, and took 
(1696) the city of Azov. Peter was eager to 
see for himself the countries for which 
civilization had done so much; and, after 
repressing a revolt of the streltzi, he left 
Russia in April 1697, in the train of an 
embassy of which Lefort was the head. He 
visited the three Baltic provinces, Prussia and 
Hanover, reaching Amsterdam, where, and at 
Zaandam, he worked as a common ship- 
wright; he also studied astronomy, natural 
philosophy, geography, and even anatomy 
and surgery. For three months at London 
and Deptford, he amassed information, and 
from England he carried (1698) English 
engineers, artificers, surgeons, artisans, artil- 
lerymen, &c., to the number of 500. From 
Vienna a formidable rebellion of the streltzi 
recalled him to Russia. General Gordon had 
already crushed the revolt, and Peter finally 
broke up the institution that had given him 
so much trouble. The Empress Eudoxia, as 
associated with the conspiracy, which had 
been the work of the anti-reformi party, was 
divorced and shut up in a convent. Peter 
put the press on a proper footing, published 
translations of famous foreign books, and 
established naval and other schools. Trade 
with foreign countries was permitted, or even 
insisted upon. Many changes in dress, 
manners and etiquette were introduced and 
enforced and the national church was 
reorganized. In 1700 Peter, with Poland and 
Denmark, attacked Sweden, but was defeated 
at Narva; yet he quietly appropriated a 
portion of Ingria, in which he laid the 
foundation of the new capital, St Petersburg 
(1703), which soon became the Russian com- 
mercial depot for the Baltic. In the long 
contest with Sweden the Russians were 
almost always defeated; but at last the 
Swedish king, Charles XII, was totally 
routed at Pultowa in 1709. Peter seized the 
whole of the Baltic provinces and a portion 
of Finland in 1710. He now prepared for 
strife with the Turks, who, at the instigation 
of Charles XII, had declared war against 
him. In this contest Peter was reduced to 
great straits, but a treaty was concluded 
(171 1) by which Peter lost only Azov and the 
territory belonging to it. The war against 
Sweden in Pomerania was pushed on with 
the greater vigour. In 1712 he married his 
mistress, Catharine (see Catharine I), and 
the government was transferred to St Peters- 
burg. In 1716-17, in company with the 
tzarina, he made another tour of Europe. 
Soon after this his son Alexis, who had 
opposed some of his father’s reforms, was 
condemned to death, and died in prison. 
Many nobles implicated in his plans wore 
punished with savage barbarity. In 1721 
peace was made with Sweden, which defin- 
itely ceded the Baltic provinces, Ingria and 
part of Finland. In 1722 Peter commenced 
a war with Persia, and secured three Caspian 
provinces. During his last years he was 
chiefly engaged in beautifying and improving 
his new capital and carrying out plans for the 


diffusion of knowledge and education. In 
the autumn of 1724 he was seized with a 
serious illness, and he died soon after, 
Catharine succeeded him. See Russian 
Lives by .Golikov (1797) and Ustjalov (1858™ 
1863), French by Waliszcwski (trans. 1897), 
and English by Barrow (1883), Graham 
(1929), Schuyler (1944) and V. Klynchevsky 
(trans. 1959). 

Peter n (1715-30), grandson of Peter the 
Great and son of Alexis, succeeded Catharine 
1 (1727X but died of smallpox. 

Peter IH (1728-62), grandson of Peter the 
Great (son of his eldest daughter Anna, wife 
of the Duke of Holstein-Gottorp), was born 
at Kiel. In 1742 he was declared by the 
Tzarina Elizabeth (q.v.) her successor, and 
married Sophia-Augusta, a princess of 
Anhalt-Zcrbst, who assumed the name 
of Catharina Alcxcicvna. Peter succeeded 
Elizabeth on her death in 1762 and his first 
act was to restore East Prussia to Frederick 
the Great, and to send to his aid 15,000 men. 
In 1762 a formidable conspiracy, headed by 
his wife, broke out, originating in the general 
discontent at the tzar’s liberal innovations, 
the preference he showed for Germans, his 
indilTcrcnco to the national religion, and his 
servility to Frederick the Great. He was 
declared to have forfeited his crown; bis 
wife was proclaimed as Catharine U; and 
Peter was strangled by Orlov and some of 
the conspirators. 

PETER II, king of Yugoslavia (1923- ). 
A grandson of Peter I, he succeeded his 
father, Alexander I, in 1934 with his uncle 
Prince Paul as regent. He assumed sover- 
eignty in 1941 at the time of the German 
invasion. He lost his throne in 1945 when 
his country became a republic. His memoirs, 
A fCin^^s Heritafi^e, appeared in 1955. 

PETER LOMBARD. See Lombard. 

PETER THE HERMIT (c, lOSO-r. 1115), 
French monk, a preacher of the first crusade, 
was born about the middle of the llth 
century at Amiens. He served some time as 
a soldier, became a monk, and is said to have 
made a pilgrimage to Palestine before 1095. 
Legends have gathered round his name, and 
his importance has been exaggerated. The 
scheme of a crusade originated with the pope, 
Urban 11, to whom Alexius Comnenus had 
appeared. At a council at Clermont in 
France (1096) it was definitely resolved upon. 
After Urban’s famous sermon there many 
preachers, of whom Peter was one of the 
most notable, traversed Europe, preaching 
everywhere, and producing extraordinary 
enthusiasm by impassioned description of 
the cruelties of the Turks towards pilgrims, 
and their desecration of the holy places. 
When the feelings of Europe had been 
sufficiently heated, four armies, amounting 
to 275,000 disorderly persons, started for 
Palestine. The first was cut to pieces in 
Bulgaria. The second, led by Peter in person, 
reached Asia Minor, but was utterly defeated 
by the Turks at Nicaea. The other two were 
exterminated by the Hungarians. A fifth 
crusading army, 600,000 strong, under 
renowned leaders, set out in 1096, and was 
joined by Peter the Hermit. During the siege 
of Antioch, which lasted seven months^ the 
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for a time withdrew from practical life, to 
thiok out the educational problem, and wrote 
his Evening Hours of a Hermit (1780). Then 
came a social novel, Leonard and Gertrude 
(1781). In 1798 he opened his orphan school 
at ,Stanz, but at the end of eight months it 
was broken up. He next took a post in the 
people’s school at Berthoud (Burgdoff), in 
canton Bern, only to be ejected from it by 
the jealous senior master. In partnership with 
others, and under the patronage of the Swiss 
government, he opened a school of his own at 
Berthoud. While there he published How 
Gertrude Educates her Children (1801), the 
recognized exposition of the Pestalozzian 
method, setting forth that the development 
of human nature should be in dependence 
upon natural laws, with which it is the 
business of education to comply, observation 
being the method by which all objects of 
knowledge are brought home to us. In 1805 
Pestalozzi moved his school to Yverdon, and 
applied his method in a large secondary 
school. His incapacity in practical affairs 
brought the school down step by step till it 
was closed in 1825. Pestalozzi addressed to 
rnankind the Song of the Swan, a last^educa- 
tional prayer, and withdrew to Brugg, where 
he died. See books by Green (1913), L. F. 
Anderson (1932), J. Reinhart (1945) and 
K. Silber (1960). 

RETAIN, Henri Philippe Omer, pay-t! (1856- 
1951), Marshal of France, born at Cauchy- 
a-la-T 9 ur, passed through St Cyr to a 
commission in the chasseurs alpins. As a 
junior officer, his confidential report was 
marked, ‘ If this officer rises above the rank 
of major it will be a disaster for France * ; 
but seniority brought him the military 
governorship of Paris and appointments on 
the instructional stafif. A temporary briga- 
dier in 1914, by 1916 he was in command of 
an 'army corps and entrusted with the 
defence of Verdun. Succeeding as com- 
mander-in-chief in 1917, his measures of 
appeasement, while * puttying-up ’ the wide- 
spread mutinies that had followed on General 
Nivelle’s disastrous offensive, ended by 
virtually removing the French army as a 
fighting force from the war. Minister for 
war in 1934, his eager sponsorship of the 
useless Maginot Line defence system only 
too faithfully reflected the defeatist spirit of 
contemporary France. With the French 
collapse in early 1940, he succeeded M. 
Reynaud as the head of the government and 
immediately sought terms from the Germans. 
Convinced that France could ‘ only be 
regenerated through suffering his adminis- 
tration at Vichy was the tool of such outri^t 
collaborationists as Laval and Deat. With 
the liberation of France Petain was brought 
to trial, his death sentence for treason being 
commuted to life imprisonment on the 
He de Yeu. He died in captivity in 1951. 
See ‘ Pertin^ The Gravediggers of France 
(1944), and Life by G. Bolton (1957). 

PETA VIU S , Dionysius , or Denys Petau 
0583-1652), French theologian, born at 
gleans, became in 1621 professor of 
Theolo^ in Paris. In 1646 he retired and 
devoted himself to the completion of about 
firly works in philology, history and theology. 


An ardent Jesuit, among his learned writings 
are Rationarium Temporum (1634) and De 
■ Theologicis Dog mat ib us (I644™50). 

PETER, St, apostle, named originally Symeon 
or Simon, was of Bethsaida, but during the 
public ministry of .Icsus had his house at 
Capernaum. Originally a flsherman, he soon 
became leader amongst the twelve apostles, 
regarded by Jesus with particular favour and 
affection. FIc was the spokesman of the 
rest on the day of Pentecost, he was the first 
to baptize a Gentile convert, and he took a 
prominent part in the council at Jerusalem. 
At Antioch he for a time worked in harmony 
with Paul, but ultimately the famous dispute 
arose (Gal. ii. 11-21) which, with other 
causes, led to the termination of Paul’s 
ministry in that city. Bauer regarded him as 
the head of the Judaic party in opposition 
to the wider Pauline school. Peter’s mission- 
ary activity seems to have extended to Pontus, 
Cappadocia, Galatia, Asia and Bithynia. 
That he suffered martyrdom is clear from 
John xxi. 18, 19, and is confirmed by ecclesi- 
astical tradition: Eusebius says he was 
impaled or crucified with his head downward; 
as to the place, tradition from the end of the 
2nd century mentions Rome. But the 
comparatively late tradition which assigns 
him a continuous bishopric of twenty-five 
years in Rome from a.i>. 42 to a.d. 67 is 
unhistorical. Many distinguished scholars 
(Protestant) deny that Peter ever was in Rome 
The first Epistle of Peter is usuahy accepted 
as genuine, but not the second. Holtzmann’s 
Einleitung (1886), Salmon {Introduction) |ind 
Weiss defend the genuineness of both. See 
Littledale’s Claims (1889): Lightfoot’s 

Apostolic Fathers; D dl finger’s Age of 

the Church', Johann Schmid, Petrus in Rom; 
Lipsius, Die apokryphen Apostelgeschichten 
0 883-90); Foakcs-Jackson’s monograph 
p927); Selwyn’s commentary (1946); Beare 
(1947). 

PETER THE CRUEL. See Pedro. 

PETER, the name of 3 emperors of Russia: 

Peter I, the Great (1672-1725), emperor of 
Russia, was the son of the Tzar Alexei, and 
was born at Moscow. His father died in 1676, 
leaving the throne to his eldest son, Feodor, 
Peters half-brother, who, dying in 1682, 
Peter as his successor, to the exclusion 
of his own full brother, Ivan, who was weak- 
nunded. This step provoked an insurrection 
of the * streltzi ’ or militia, fomented by Ivan’s 
sister, the grand-duchess Sophia, who 
seemred the coronation (July 1682) of Ivan 
and Peter as joint rulers, and her own 
appointment as regent; and Peter was put 
mder the charge of a capable tutor, Lefort, a 
Genevese. In 1689, on his marriage to 
Ludoxia, Peter called upon his sister to resign. 
At first worsted in the struggle, he was soon 
joined by the foreigners in the Russian 
service, with Patrick Gordon (q.v.) and 
Le^rt at their head; and the streltzi flocking 
to his standard, Sophia resigned the contest, 
and was shut up in a convent, where she 
died m 1704. Peter gave Ivan nominal 
supremacy and precedence, reserving the 
power for himself, Ivan died in 1696. 
Peter 8 first care was to organize an army on 
European principles. He also laboured to 
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create a navy, both armed and mercantije. 
But at this time Russia had only one port. 
Archangel being shut out from the Baltic by- 
Sweden and Poland ; so, for his fleet’s sake, 
Peter declared war against Turkey, and took 
(1696) the city of Azov. Peter was eager to 
see for himself the countries for which 
civilization had done so much; and, after 
repressing a revolt of the streltzi, he left 
Russia in April 1697, in the train of an 
embassy of which Lefort was the head. He 
visited the three Baltic provinces, Prussia and 
Hanover, reaching Amsterdam, where, and at 
Zaandam, he worked as a common ship- 
wright; he also studied astronomy, natural 
philosophy, geography, and even anatomy 
and surgery. For three -months at London 
and Deptford, he amassed information, and 
from England he carried (1698) English 
engineers, artificers, surgeons, artisans, artil- 
lep^men, &c., to the number of 500. Froni 
Vienna a formidable rebellion of the streltzi 
recalled him to Russia. General Gordon had 
already crushed the revolt, and Peter finally 
broke up the institution that had given him 
so much trouble. The Empress Eudoxia, as 
associated with the conspiracy, _ which had 
been the work of the anti-reforih party, was 
divorced and shut up in a convent. Peter 
put the press on a proper footing, published 
translations of famous foreign books, and 
established naval and other schools. Trade 
with foreign countries was permitted, or even 
insisted upon. Many changes in dress, 
manners and etiquette were introduced and 
enforced and the national church was 
reorganized. In 1700 Peter, with Poland and 
Denmark, attacked Sweden, but was defeated 
at Narva; yet he q[uietly appropriated a 
portion of Ingria, in which he laid the 
foundation of the new capital, St Petersburg 
(1703), which soon became the Russian com- 
mercial depot for the Baltic. In the long 
contest with Sweden the Russians were 
almost always defeated; but at last the 
Swedish king, Charles XII, was totally 
routed at Pultowa in 1709. Peter seized the 
whole of the Baltic provinces and a portion 
of Finland in 1710. He now prepared for 
strife with the Turks, who, at the instigation 
of Charles XII, had declared war against 
him. In this contest Peter was reduced to 
great straits, but a treaty was concluded 
(1711) by which Peter lost only Azov and the 
territory belonging to it. The war against 
Sweden in Pomerania was pushed on with 
the greater vigour. In 1712 he married his 
mistress, Catharine (see Catharine I), and 
the government was transferred to St Peters- 
burg. In 1716-17, in company with the 
tzarina, he made another tour of Europe. 
Soon after this his son Alexis, who had 
opposed some of his father’s reforms, was 
condemned to death, and died in prison. 
Many nobles implicated in his plans were 
punished with savage barbarity. In 1721 
peace was made with Sweden, which defin- 
itely ceded the Baltic provinces, Ingria and 
part of Finland. In 1722 Peter commenced 
a war with Persia, and secured three Caspian 
provinces. During his last years he was 
chiefly engaged in beautifying and improving 
his new capital and carrying out plans for the 


diffusion of knowledge and education. In 
the autumn of 1724 he was seized with a 
serious illness, and he died soon after. 
Catharine succeeded him. See Russian 
Lives by Golikov (1797) and Ustjalov (1858- 
1863), French by Waliszewski (trans. 1897), 
and English by Barrow (1883), Graham 
(1929), Schuyler (1944) and V. Klynchevsky 
(trans. 1959). 

Peter 11 (1715-30), grandson of Peter the 
Great and son of Alexis, succeeded Catharine 
I (1727), but died of smallpox. 

Peter III (1728-62), grandson of Peter the 
Great (son of his eldest daughter Anna, wife 
of the Duke of Holstein-Gottorp), was born 
at Kiel. In 1742 he was declared by the 
Tzarina Elizabeth (q.v.) her successor, and 
married Sophia-Augusta, a princess of 
Anhalt-Zerbst, who assumed the name 
of Catharina Alexei evn a. Peter succeeded 
Elizabeth on her death in 1762 and his first 
act was to restore East Prussia to Frederick 
the Great, and to send to his aid 15,000 men. 
In 1762 a formidable conspiracy, headed by 
his wife, broke out, originating in the general 
discontent at the tzar’s liberal innovations, 
the preference he showed for Germans, his 
indifference to the national religion, and his 
servility to Frederick the Great. He was 
declared to have forfeited his crown; his 
wife was proclaimed as Catharine IT; and 
Peter was strangled by Orlov and some of 
the conspirators. 

PETER II, king of Yugoslavia (1923- ). 
A grandson of Peter I, he succeeded his 
father, Alexander I, in 1934 with his uncle 
Prince Paul as regent. He assumed sover- 
eignty in 1941 at the time of the German 
invasion. He lost his throne in 1945 when 
his country became a republic. His memoirs, 
A King^s Heritage, appeared in 1955. 

PETER LOMBARD. See Lombard. 

PETER THE HERMIT (c. 1050-c. 1115), 
French monk, a preacher of the first crusade, 
was born about the middle of the lUh 
century at Amiens. He served some time as 
a soldier, became a monk, and is said to have 
made a pilgrimage to Palestine before 1095. 
Legends have gathered round his name, and 
his importance has been exaggerated. The 
scheme of a crusade originated with the pope. 
Urban II, to whom Alexius Comnenus had 
appeared. At a council at Clermont in 
France (1096) it was definitely resolved upon. 
After Urban’s famous sermon there many 
preachers, of whom Peter was one of the 
most notable, traversed Europe, preaching 
everywhere, and producing extraordinary 
enthusiasm by impassioned description of 
the cruelties of the Turks towards pilgrims, 
and their desecration of the holy places. 
When the feelings of Europe had been 
sulEficiently heated, four armies, amounting 
to 275,000 disorderly persons, started for 
Palestine. The first was cut to pieces in 
Bulgaria. The second, led by Peter in person, 
reached Asia Minor, but was utterly defeated 
by the Turks at Nicaea. The other two were 
exterminated by the Hungarians, A fifth 
crusading army, 600,000 strong, under 
renowned leaders, set out in 1096, and was 
joined by Peter the Hermit. During the siege 
of Antioch, which lasted seven months, the 
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besiegers’ ranks were fearfully thinned by 
famine and disease. Many lost heart, and 
among the deserters was Peter, who was 
several miles on his way home when he was 
brought back to undergo a public reprimand. 
He founded a monastery in France or the 
Low Countries. 

PETER MARTYR, (1) (d. 1252), patron saint 
of the Inquisition, a Dominican of Verona, 
who, for the severity with which he exercised 
his inquisitorial functions, was slain^ at 
Como by the populace. He was canonized 
in 1253. 

(2) Ital. Pietro Martire Vermigli (1500-62), 
reformer, bom in Florence; became a canon 
of St Augustine and abbot at Spoleto 
and Naples. As visitor-general of his order 
in 1541 his rigour made him hateful to the 
dissolute monks, and he was sent to Lucca 
as prior, but soon fell under the suspicions 
of the Inquisition, and fled to Zurich (1 542). 
At Strasbourg he was made Old Testament 
professor. In 1547 he came to England, and 
lectured at Oxford. Mary’s accession drove 
him back to Strasbourg, and in 1555 to 
Zurich, where he died. His Loci Communes 
was printed at London in 1575. See C. 
Schmidt’s Leben der Voter der reformirten 
Kirche (1858). 

PETER MARTYR ANGLERIUS (1459- 
1525), Italian historian, born at Arena on 
Lago Maggiore, from 1487 rose to high 
ecclesiastical preferment in Spain, and was 
named Bishop of Jamaica. He wrote De 
Orbe Novo (1516), giving the first account of 
the discovery of America, De Legatione 
Babylonica (1516); and Opus Epistolarum 
(1530). 

PETER THE WELD BOY (d. 1785), was found 
in July 1725 in a wood near Hameln in 
Hanover; ‘ he was walking on his hands and 
feet, climbing up trees like a squirrel, and 
feeding upon grass and moss of trees 
Brought to England in 1726 by George I, 
he could never be taught to articulate more 
than a few syllables, and was apparently an 
idiot. From 1737 till his death he lived on a 
Hertfordshire farm near Berkhampstead. 
PETERBOROUGH, Charles Mordaunt, 3rd 
Earl of (c. 1658-1735), seems to have gone to 
Oxford in 1674, but by 1680 had been in 
(perhaps three) naval expeditions to the 
Barbary coast. In that year he began to 
take an active part in politics, identifying 
himself with the extreme Whig party; and 
on the accession of James II he was one of 
the earliest intriguers for his overthrow. 
After the Revolution he rose into high favour 
with^ the new king, being made first com- 
missioner of the treasury and Earl of 
Monmouth. On William’s departure for 
Ireland, he was one of the Queen’s council 
of regency. He became hostile to the king 
and his measures, and was embroiled in 
plots that resulted (January 1697) in his 
committal to the Tower for three months. 
In 1705, in the war of the Spanish succession, 
Monmouth, now Earl of Peterborough (by 
his uncle’s death), was appointed to the 
command of an army of 4000 Dutch and 
English soldiers, with which he proceeded to 
Barcelona, captured the strong fort of 
Montjuich, and so reduced the city. Gerona, 


Tarragona, Tolosa and Ldrida opened their 
gates; and he reached Valencia early in 
February 1706. Meanwhile an army under 
the Duke of Anjou, the French claimant to 
the throne, and Marshal Tessd was closely 
investing Barcelona, which was at the same 
time blockaded by a fleet under the Count of 
Toulouse. Hurrying back, Peterborough 
himself took command of the English 
squadron, and drove Toulouse and his fleet 
from before the port. This success was 
followed by the raising of the siege. Now 
came a series of disputes with his colleagues 
and allies, recriminations and futile schemes 
and expeditions hither and thither. His 
imperious temper seems to have unfitted him 
for anything but supreme command, and led 
to his recall in March 1707. He was an 
intimate friend of Pope. The famous singer 
Anastasia Robinson (d. 1755), whom he 
married secretly, it is said, in 1722, was not 
publicly acknowledged as his countess till 
shortly before his death. See Lives by 
Russell (2 vols. 1887), Stebbing (1890), 
Ballard (1929). 

PETERMANN, August (1822-78), Gotha 
cartographer and geographer. See Perthes. 
PETERS, (1) Hugh (1598-1660) English 
Indepenaent divine, born in Cornwall, 
emigrated to Holland, then to New England, 
but returning in 1641, became army-chaplain, 
and was active in parliamentarian politics. 
He published numerous pamphlets, and was 
executed for assumed complicity in the death 
of Charles I. 

(2) Karl (1856-1918), German traveller and 
administrator, born at Neuhaus in Hanover, 
helped to establish German East Africa as a 
colony by his negotiations with native chiefs 
in 1884. In the same year he had formed 
the Gesellschaft filr deutschc Kolonisation. 
Without the ^ sanction of Bismarck, he 
claimed Uganda for Germany, was made 
commissioner of|Kilimanjaro (1891-93), but 
his harsh ^treatment of the natives caused his 
recall. He returned to Africa in 1906 when 
gold was discovered in the Zambesi district 
PETERSEN, Nis (1897-1943), Danish poet 
and novelist, cousin of Kaj Munk (q.v.), 
bom in South Jutland, rebelled against a 
strict upbringing, was a journalist, casual 
labourer and vagabond until he became 
famous for his novel of Rome in the time of 
Marcus Aurelius, Sandalmagernes Cade 
(trans. 1932 as The Street of the Sandal- 
makers). His later poetry has given him a 
high place among modern Danish writers. 
PETION DE VILLENEUVE, Ur6me, pay- 
tyd de veel-nosv (c. 1756-94), French revolu- 
tionary, horn at Chartres, in 1789 was 
elected deputy to the Tiers Etat. Ho was a 
prominent member of the Jacobin Club, and 
became a great ally of Robespierre. He was 
one of those who brought back the royal 
family from Varennes, advocated the 
deposition of the king, was elected mayor of 
Paris, and was the first president of the 
Convention. On the triumph of the Terror- 
ists, he cast in his lot with the Girondists. 
He voted at the king’s trial for death, but 
headed the unsuccessful attack on. Robes- 
pierre. Proscribed on June 2, 1793, he 
escaped to Caen, and thence, on the failure 
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of the attempt to make armed opposition 
against the Convention, to the Gironde, 
where his and Buzot’s bodies were found in a 
cornfield, partly devoured by wolves. His 
Oeuvres fill 3 vols. (1792). See works hy 
Regnault-Warin (1792) and Dauban (1866). 
PETIT, (1) Alexis Therese (1791-1820), 
French physicist, born at Vesoul, H.-S., 
professor at the Lycee Bonaparte, enunciated 
with Dulongthe ‘law of Dulong and Petit* that 
for all elements the product of the specific 
heat and the atomic weight is the same. He 
died in Paris. 

(2) Jean Louis (1674-1750), French 
surgeon, gained experience with the army and 
then lectured in Paris on anatomy and sur- 
gery. He was the inventor of the screw 
tourniquet and the fiLrst to operate with 
success for mastoiditis. He died in Paris. 

(3) Roland (1924- ), French choreo- 
grapher and dancer, bom in Paris, at nine 
began his studies at the Ballet de 1’ Opera 
under Ricaux and Lifar and was its premier 
danseur (1943-44). Equally ambitious as a 
choreographer, he founded his own troupe in 
1945 and in 1948 the world-famous company 
which bears his name. He has created a 
whole repertory of new ballet including Le 
Rossignol et la Rose (1944), a story by Oscar 
Wilde set to Schumann*s music ; Les Forains 
(1945) with Cocteau; Le Jeune Homme et la 
Mort (1946) which the latter had rehearsed 
strictly to jazz until the opening night when 
Bach was substituted; and Anouilh’s Les 
JDesmoiselles de la Nuit (1948), He was 
also responsible for the ballet sequences in 
the film Hans Christian Andersen (1952). 

PETIT DE JULLEVILLE, Louis (1841-1900), 
French critic, born in Paris, became professor 
at the ficole normale superieure and the 
Sorbonne. He wrote an Histoire du tMdtre 
en France and edited a monumental Histoire 
de la longue et de la littdrature frangaise. 
PETITOT, Jean, pet-ee-td (1607-91), Swiss 
painter in enamel, bom in Geneva, after some 
years in Italy went to England and obtained 
the patronage of Charles I. After the king’s 
execution he moved to Paris, where Louis 
XIV gave him lodgings in the Louvre and a 
share in his patronage. As a Protestant, he 
fled back to Geneva after the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes (1685). Examples of his 
work may be seen in the South Kensington 
Museum. 

PETO, Sir Samuel Morton (1809-89), English 
civil engineer and contractor, born at Woking, 
Surrey, attained great wealth as a contractor, 
laying railways in England, Russia, Norway, 
Algiers and Australia. He was a Liberal 
M.P. (1847-68), and was created a baronet in 
1855. See Memorial Sketch (1893). 

PETOFI, Sandor, pet'ce-fee (1823-49), Hun- 
garian poet, born at Kiskoros, was succes- 
sively actor, soldier and literary hack, but by 
1 844 had secured his fame as a poet. In 1 848 
he threw himself into the revolutionary cause, 
writing numerous war-songs. Ke feii in 
battle at Segesvdr. His poetry breaks 
completely with the old pedantic style, and, 
warm with human and national feeling, 
began a new epoch in Hungarian literature. 
Selections have been translated by Bowring 
and others. He also wrote a novel The 


Hangman'' s Rope and translated Shakespeare’s 
Coriolanus. See Lives by Opitz (1868), 
Fischer (1888) and Ferenczi (Budapest 
1897). 

PETRARCH, Francesco Petrarca (1304-74), 
Italian poet and scholar, one of the earliest 
and greatest of modem lyric poets, was the 
son of a Florentine notary, who, exiled (1302) 
along with Dante, settled in Arezzo, where 
Francesco was bom. In 1312 his father went 
to Avignon, to the then seat of the papal 
court; and there and at Bologna the boy 
devoted himself with enthusiasm to the study 
of the classics. After his father’s death 
Petrarch returned to Avignon (1326). Being 
without means, he became a churchman, 
though perhaps never a priest, and lived on 
the small benefices conferred by his many 
patrons. It was at this period (1327) that he 
first saw Laura (possibly Laure de Noves, 
married in 1325 to Hugo de Sade, who died, 
the mother of eleven children, in 1348); she 
inspired him with a passion which has 
become proverbial for its constancy and 
purity. Now began also his friendship with 
the powerful Roman family of the Colonnas. 
As the fame of Petrarch’s learning and genius 
grew, his position became one of unpre- 
cedented consideration. His presence at their 
courts was competed for by the most power- 
ful sovereigns of the day. He travelled 
repeatedly in France, Germany and Flanders, 
searching for MSS. In Liege he found two 
new orations of Cicero, in Verona a collection 
of his letters, in Florence an unknown portion 
of Quintilian- Invited by the senate of Rome 
on Easter Sunday 1341, he ascended the 
capitol clad in the robes of his friend and 
admirer, King Robert of Naples, and there, 
after delivering an oration, he was crowned 
poet-laureate. In 1353, after the death of 
Laura and his friend Cardinal Colonna, he 
left Avignon (and his country-house at 
Vaucluse) for ever, disgusted with the 
corruption of the papal court. His remaining 
years were passed in various towns of 
Northern Italy, and at Arqu^ near Padua he 
died. Petrarch may be considered as the 
earliest of the great humanists of the Renais- 
sance. He himself chiefly founded his claim 
to fame on his epic poem Africa^ the hero of 
which is Scipio Africanus, and his historical 
work in prose, De Viris Illmtribus^ a series of 
biographies of classical celebrities. Other 
Latin works are the eclogues and epistles 
in verse; and in prose the dialogues, De 
Contemptu Mundi (or Secretum), the treatises 
De Otio Religiosorum and De Vita Solitaria, 
and his letters — he was in constant corres- 
pondence with Boccaccio. Great as were his 
merits as patriot or student, it is by his lyrics 
alone that his fame has lasted for over five 
centuries. His title-deeds to fame are in his 
Canzoniere^ in the Italian sonnets, madrigals, 
and songs, almost all inspired by his unre- 
quited passion for Laura. The Opera Omnia 
appeared at Basel in 1554. His Italian lyrics 
were published in 1470, and have since gone 
through innumerable editions— a notable 
one that of Marsand (1819), used by Leo- 
pardi for his edition and commentary (1826). 
See the Abb6 de Sade, Mdmoires de Pdtrarqiie 
(1764); M^zihiQS, Fdtrarque (1868; new ed. 
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1896); Koerting, Petrarcas Leben (1878); 
Eppelsheimer, Petrarca (Bonn 1 926) ; works 
by Henry Reeve (1878), De Sanctis (1869), 
Zumbini (1878), Nolhac (Paris 1892), 
Robinson and Rolfe (1894), Hollway- 
Calthorp (1907), Maud Jerrold (1909), 
Tatham (1925-26), Tonelli (1930), Whitfield 
(1943). 

PETRE, Edward, pee'ter (1631-99), born in 
London of an old Catholic house, studied at 
St Omer, but was not admitted a Jesuit until 
1671. His influence as confessor of James 
IT made him extremely unpopular. In 1693 
he became rector of St Omer. 

PETRI, pay'tree^ (1) Laurentius (1499-1573), 
Swedish Reformer, studied under Luther at 
Wittenberg, was made professor at Uppsala, 
and in 1531 first Protestant Archbishop of 
Uppsala. He and his brother Claus did 
most to convert Sweden to the Reforrned 
doctrines, and superintended the translation 
of the Bible into Swedish (1541). 

(2) Glaus (1493-1552), brother of (1), 
gained, after his return (1519) from Witten- 
berg, the ear of Gustavus Vasa, who made 
him (1531) chancellor of the kingdom — a 
post he resigned in 1539 to spend the rest of 
his life as first pastor of Stockholm. His 
works include memoirs, a mystery-play, 
hymns and controversial tracts. 

PETRIE, pee'tree, (1) George (1789-1866), 
Irish archaeologist, born at Dublin, was 
trained to be a landscape-painter, but was 
early attracted by the old buildings of Ireland. 
In 1833-46 he was attached to the Ordnance 
Survey of Ireland, and from 1832 he contri- 
buted much to the Dublin Penny Journal. He 
wrote on Tara, Irish music, &c.; and his 
famous Essay on Round Towers proved that 
they were Christian ecclesiastical buildings. 

(2) Sir William Matthew Flinders (1853— 
1942), English egyptologist, was born at 
Charlton, _ Kent. His earliest studies bore 
fruit in his Stonehenge (1880), and he next 
turned his attention to the pyramids and 
temples pf Gizeh, to the mounds of Said and 
Naukratis. Year after year, even in old age, 
he excavated in Egypt and Palestine, and 
published a long succession of books mainly 
on his own diggings and methods, besides 
occupying (1892-1933) the chair of Egypto- 
logy in University College, London. See his 
Seventy Years of Archaeology (1931), &c. 
PETRONIUS ARBITER (fl. 1st cent. A.D.), 
Latin writer, supposed to be the Gaius 
Petronius whom Tacitus calls ‘ arbiter 
elegantiae ’ at the court of Nero, is generally 
believed to be the author of Satirae^ tie 
satirical romance in prose and verse, of 
which the 15th and 16th books have, in a 
fragmentary state, come down to us. The 
work depicts with wit, humour and realism 
the licentious life in Southern Italy of the 
upper or moneyed class. The favour Petro- 
mus enjoyed as aider and abettor of Nero and 
the jeunesse dorie in every form of sensual 
indulgence aroused the jealousy of another 
confidant, Tigellinus, who procured his 
disgrace and banishment. Ordered to com- 
mit suicide, he opened his veins. 
PETROVTTCH, See Ai-exex (2). 
PETTENKOFER, Max von (1818-1901), 
German chemist, bom near Neuburg, in 


1847-94 was professor of Chemistry at 
Munich. He made valuable contributions 
to science on gold-refining, gas-making 
ventilation, clothing, epidemics and hygiene! 
He shot himself. Of bis works, the best 
known is his Handbuch der Hygiene (1882 
et seq.). 

PETTIE, John (1839-93), Scottish painter, 
born in Edinburgh, joined Orchardson in 
London in 1862.^ He was elected A.R.A. in 
1866 and R.A, in 1873. His works, apart 
from his portraits, were mainly of historical 
and literary subjects and had considerable 
popularity. Examples of these arc Juliet and 
Friar Lawrence (1874) and The Vigil (1884). 
PETTIT, Edison (1890- ), American 

astronomer, famous for research on the sun 
and on ultra-violet light with reference to 
biology, in 1920 was appointed astro- 
nomer at the Mount Wilson observatory. 
See his Forms and Morions of the Solar 
Prominences (1925). 

PETTY, Sir William (162.3-87), English 
economist, was born at Romscy, Hants, 
the son of a clothier. He went to sea, and 
then studied at a Jesuit college in Caen, at 
Utrecht, Amsterdam, Leyden, Paris and 
Oxford, where he taught anatomy. Appoin- 
ted physician to the army in Ireland (1652), 
he executed a fresh survey of the Irish lands 
forfeited in 1641 and started ironworks, 
lead-mines, sea-fishcrics and other industries 
on estates he bought in south-wCvSt Ireland. 
He was made surveyor-general of Ireland by 
Charles II, who knighted him. Inventor of a 
copying-machine (1647), and a double-keeled 
sea-boat (1663), ho was one of the first 
members of the Royal Society. In political 
economy he was a precursor of Adam Smith, 
and wrote a Treatise on Taxes (1662) and 
Political Arithmetic (1691), the latter a 
discussion of the value of comparative 
statistics- He married the Baroness Shel- 
burne, and his sons were successively Lord 
Shelburne (q.v.). His Economic Writings 
were edited by C. H. Hull (2 vols. 1899). See 
Life by Lord Edmond Fitzmauricc (1895). 
PEUTINGER, Conrad, poy'ting-^r (1465- 
1547), German scholar, a keeper of the 
archives of Augsburg, who published a series 
of Roman inscriptions. His Tabula Peutin- 
geriana, now at Vienna, is a copy, made in 
1264, of an itinerary or a Roman map of the 
military roads of the 4th century a.d. 
PEVSNER, (1) Antoine (1886- ), French 

constructivist sculptor, was born in Russia. 
In Moscow he helped to form the Suprematist 
Group, with Malevitch, Tatlin and his 
brother Naum Gabo (q.v.). In 1920 he broke 
away from the Suprematists and issued the 
Realist Manifesto with his brother: this 
ultimately caused their exile from Russia, 
and he migrated to Paris. There are three of 
his completely non-figurative constructions 
(mainly in copper and bronze) in the Museum 
of Modern Art, New York. 

(2) Nikolaus (1903- ), German art 
historian, born in Leipzig, lost his post at 
Gottingen university on the advent of Hitler 
and came to Britain, where he has become 
an authority on architecture and especially 
on English architectur®. <>n th® editorial 
board of The Architectural Meview^ art editor 
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of Penguin Books, he was from 1949 to 1955 
Slade professor of Fine Art at Cambridge and 
in 1955 gave the Reith lecture on the English- 
ness of English art. Since the appearance of 
his Pioneers of Modern Design (1936), which 
made a strong impression in architectural 
circles, his scholarly but lucid works have 
stimulated a wide popular interest in art and 
architecture. Outstanding among these was 
An Outline of European Architecture (1942) 
in the Pelican series. Of his many other 
writings the monumental and unique work, 
as yet unfinished is The Buildings of England 
in 50 volumes for Penguin Books. 

PFEFFER, WUhelm (1845-1920), German 
botanist, born near Cassel, a specialist in 
plant physiology, professor successively at 
Bonn, Basel, Tubingen and Leipzig, was 
noted particularly for his researches on os- 
motic pressure. His Handbuch der Pflanzen- 
ph ysiolog ie (1881) was a standard work. 

PFEIFFER, pfifer^ (1) Ida, nee Reyer (1797— 
1858), Austrian traveller, born at Vienna, 
made two journeys round the world (1846- 
1848, 1851-54). In 1856 she went on an 
expedition to Madagascar, endured terrible 
hardships, and came home to die. She 
wrote accounts of all her journeys; that of 
the last, edited by her son, contains a Life. 

(2) Richard Friedrich Johannes (1858- 
71945), German bacteriologist, was born near 
Posen (now Poznan, Poland), studied under 
Koch (q.v.), and became professor at Berlin 
(1894), Konigsberg (1899) and Breslau 
(1901). He worked on the immunization of 
man against typhoid, on the influenza 
bacillus, discovered a serum against cholera, 
and published books on hygiene and micro- 
biology. He was presumed dead in 1945. 

PFITZNER, Hans Erich (1869-1949), German 
musician," born in Moscow, taught in various 
German conservatoria, and conducted in 
Berlin, Munich and Strasbourg. He com- 
posed Palestrina (1917) and other operas, 
choral and orchestral music {Von deutscher 
Seele^ 1921) and chamber music. A romantic, 
he went his own way, refusing to follow 
passing fashions. 

PFLEIDERER, (1) Edmund (1842- 

1902), German philosopher, became profes- 
sor of Philosophy at Kiel in 1873, and in 
1878 at Tubingen. His writings include 
studies on Leibniz (1870), Hume (1874), 
Kantian criticism and English philosophy 
(1881), &c. 

(2) Otto (1839-1908), German philosophic 
theologian, brother of (1), was born, at 
Stetten in Wiirttemberg, studied at Ttibingen 
(1857—61), became pastor at Heilbronn in 
1868, in 1870 professor of Theolggy at Jena, 
and in 1875 at Berlin. In New Testament 
criticism Pfleiderer belonged to the critical 
school which grew out of the impulse given 
by Baur, and was an independent thinker, 
suggestive and profoundly learned- His 
works include Primitive Christianity (14 vols., 
trans. 1906—11), The Influence of the Apostle 
Paul on Christianity (Hibbert Lectures, 1885) 
and The Philosophy of Religion (Gifford 
Lectures, 1894). 

PFLUGER, Eduard Friedrich Wilhelm (1829- 
1910), German physiologist, bom at Hanau, 
professor at Bonn (1859), did important 


work on the sensory function of the spinal 
cord and on the digestive and metabolic 
systems. He helped in the construction of 
the mercurial blood-pump. He died at 
Bonn. 

PHA.EDRUS, or Phaeder (1st cent, a.d.), 
translator of Aesop’s fables into Latin verse, 
was a Graecized Macedonian, who came 
young to Italy. From a slave he became the 
freedman of Augustus or Tiberius. Under 
Tiberius he published the first two books of 
his fables, but his biting though veiled allu- 
sions to the tyranny of the emperor and his 
minister Sejanus caused him to be accused and 
condemned — to what punishment is un- 
known. On the death of Sejanus he published 
his third book. The fourth and fifth books 
belong to his last years. He died probably 
at an advanced age. Phaedrus was more 
than a reproducer of Aesop; he invented 
fables of his own, and it seems certain that 
the five books contain many fables that are 
not from his pen. See the editions of Bentley, 
Dressel, Orelli, Muller, Ramorino (1884), 
Havet (1895), Postgate (1922). 

PBLALARIS (6tli cent, b.c.), Greek tyrant of 
Agrigentum in Sicily, was an adventurer 
from Asia Minor, who ^eatly embellished 
the city, and extended his sway over large 
districts in Sicily. After holding power for 
sixteen years he was overthrown for his 
cruelties, and roasted alive in his own 
invention, the brazen bull. The 148 letters 
bearing his name were proved by Bentley in 
1697 and 1699 to be spurious. 

PHELPS, Samuel (1804-78), English actor- 
manager, born in Devon port, became quite 
early a reader on the Globe and Sun news- 
papers, but by 1826 his interest in acting led 
him to his stage career. By 1837 he was a 
success especially with his performance as 
Shylock, but his genius did not get full scope 
until he became manager of Sadler’s Wells. 
For eighteen years with an excellent company 
of actors he produced legitimate plays, 
appearing himself equally successfully in 
comic and tragic rdles. See Life by W. M. 
Phelps and J. Forbes-Robertson (1886). 
PHIDIAS (Gr. Pheidias), ftdi-as (5th cent. 
B.C.), the greatest sculptor of Greece, was 
born at Athens c. 500 b.c., and received from 
Pericles a magnificent commission to execute 
the chief statues with which he proposed to 
adorn the city, and was superintendent of all 
public works. He had under him architects, 
statuaries, bronze-workers, stone-cutters, &c. 
He constructed the Propylaea and the 
Parthenon, and the gold-and-ivory Athena 
there and the Zeus at Olympia were accoun- 
ted the masterpieces of his own chisel. 
Charged with appropriating gold from the 
statue and carving his own head on an 
ornament, he was accused of impiety, and 
disappeared from Athens. 

PHILARET (1782-1867), Russian prelate, 
the greatest preacher and the most influential 
Russian churchman of his day, became in 
1817 Bishop of Reval, in 1819 Archbishop of 
Tver, and in 1821 of Moscow. 

PHILIDOR, Franpois Andre Danican (1726- 
1795), French chess-player and operatic 
composer, was bprn at Dreux, and died in 
London* 
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PHILIP II (382-336 B.c.), king of Macedonia, 
father of Alexander the Great, was born at 
Pella, the youngest son Ainyntas U. me 
assassination of his eldest brother (367) and 
the death in battle of his second (^9), left 
him guardian to his infant nephew Amyntas, 
but in a few months he rnade himself king. 
Dangers beset him from without and within, 
but in a year he had secured the safe^ of his 
kingdom, and gained for hnnself a dreaded 
name; henceforward his policy was one of 
aggression. The Greek to wiis_ on the co^t of 
Macedonia were the first objects of attack. 
In Thrace he captured Crenides, which as 
Philippi soon acquired wealto. The gold- 
mines of the surrounding district supplied 
him with the means of paying his armies and 
of bribing traitorous Greeks. He advanced 
into Thessaly, but Thermopylae he found 
strongly guarded hy.the Athenians. He 
therefore directed his arms against the 
Thracians, and captured all the towns of 
Chalcidice, including Olynthus. Requested 
by the Thebans to interfere in the Sacred 
War ’ raging between them and the Phocians, 
he marched into Phocis, destroyed its cities, 
and sent many of the inhabitants as cmonists 
to Thrace (346). He next secured a footing 
in the Peloponnese, by espousing the cause ot 
the Argives, Messenians and others against 
the Spartans. In 339 the Amphicty 9 nic 
Council declared war against the Locnms 
of Amphissa, and in 338 appointed Pi^bp 
commander-in-chief of their forces. The 
Athenians, alarmed, formed a league with the 
Thebans against him; but their army was 
utterly defeated at Chaeronea (338), and all 
Greece lay at the feet of the conqueror. He 
was now in a position to enter on the dream 
of his later years— the invasion of the Persian 
empire- Preparations for it were in progress 
when he was assassinated by Pausanias 
(336). See David G. Hogarth’s Philip and 
Alexander of Macedon (1897) and A. Momig- 
liano's Filippo il Macedone (1934). 

PHILIP. Name of six kings of France: 

Philip I (1052-1108), son of Henry I, 
reigned from 1067 without glory or credit. 

Philip II (1165-1223), better known as 
Philip- Augustus, sort of Louis VII, was 
crowned joint-king in 1179, succeeded his 
father in 1180, and married Isabella of 
Hainault, the last direct descendant of the 
Carlovingians. His first war, against the 
Count of Flanders, gave him Amiens. He 
punished heretics and despoiled the Jews, 
and reduced the Duke of Burgundy- He 
supported the sons of Henry II of Englarid 
against their father. Richard (Coeur de 
Lion) and he set out on the third crusade, but 
they quarrelled in Sicily. After three months 
in Syria he returned to France, having sworn 
not to molest Richard’s dominions; but no 
sooner had he returned than he made a 
bargain with John for the partition of 
Richard’s French territories. Richard’s 
sudden return occasioned an exhausting war 
till 1199. On Richard’s death Philip sup- 
ported Arthur against his uncle John in the 
French domains of the English crown, but 
was for a while fully occupied by his quarrel 
with the pope. He had put away his second 
wife, Ingeborg of Denmark, in order to 


marry Agnes of Meran, but the thunders of 
the Vatican forced him to replace Ingeborg 
upon her throne. The murder of Arthur 
again gave him the excuse he sought. The 
fortress of Chateau Gaillard surrendered to 
him in 1204, and that same year he added 
to his dominions Normandy, Maine, Anjou 
and Tourainc, with part of Poitou, as well as 
the over-lordship of Brittany. The victory of 
Bouvines (August 29, 1214) over the Flemish, 
the English, and the Emperor Otho estab- 
lished his throne securely, and the rest of his 
reign he devoted to reforms of justice and to 
the building and fortifying of Paris — Notre 
Dame remaining a lasting monument of this 
great king. He died at Nantes. See works 
by Mazabran (1878), Davidsohn (Stuttgart 
1888), Luchairc (Paris 2nd cd. 1909), W. H. 
Hutton (1896), Cambridge Medieval History 
vol. 6 (1929). 

Philip HI, ‘Ic Hardi ’ (1245-85), was with 
his father St Louis at his death in Tunis 
(1270), fought several unlucky campaigns in 
Spain, the last of which, the attack on 
Aragon, caused his death. See Life by 
Xanglois (1887). 

Philip IV, ‘the Fair’ (1268 -1314), suc- 
ceeded his father, Philip HI, in 1285. Byliis 
marriage with Queen Joanna of Navarre he 
obtained Navarre, Champagne and Brie. 
He overran Flanders, but a Flemish revolt 
broke out at Bruges, and at Courtrai on the 
‘ Day of Spurs ’ he was disastrously defeated. 
His great struggle with Pope Boniface Vlll 
grew out of his attempt to levy taxes from 
the clergy. In 1296 Boniface forbade the 
clergy to pay taxes ; Philip replied by forbid- 
ding the export of money or valuables. A 
temporary reconciliation in 1297 was ended 
by a fresh quarrel in 1300. Philip imprisoned 
the papal legate, and summoned the Estates, 
Boniface issued the bull Vnani Sanctam. 
Philip publicly burned the bull, and confis- 
cated the property of those prelates who had 
sided with the pope. Boniface now excom- 
municated him, and threatened to lay the 
kingdom under interdict, but the king sent 
to Rome William do Nogarct, who seized 
and imprisoned the pope, with the aid of the 
Colonnas. Boniface soon afterwards died. 
In 1305 Philip obtained the elevation of one 
of his own creatures as Clement V, and 
placed him at Avignon, the beginning of the 
seventy years’ ‘ captivity ’. Ho compelled 
the pope to condemn the Templars (1310) and 
abolish the order (1312); they were con- 
demned and burned by scores, and Philip 
appropriated their wealth. Under him the 
taxes were greatly increased, the Jews 
persecuted and their property confiscated. 

Philip V, ‘the Tall’ (1293-1322), second 
son of the preceding, succeeded his brother, 
Louis X, in 1316. He ended the war with 
Flanders (1320), and tried to unify the coin- 

PhiUp VI, of Valois (1293-1350), son of 
Charles of Valois, younger brother of Philip 
IV, succeeded to the throne of France on the 
death of Charles tV in 1328. tiis right was 
denied by Edward HI of England, son of the 
daughter of Philip IV, who declared that 
females, though excluded by the Salic law, 
could transmit their rights to their children. 
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Marching into Flanders to support the count 
against his rebellious subjects, he vanquished 
them at Cassel (A.ugust 23, 1328). He gave 
up Navarre, but retained Champagne and 
Brie. The hundred years’ war with England 
began in 1337. The French fleet was destroyed 
off Sluys (1340). In 1346 Edward III landed 
in Normandy, ravaged to the environs of 
Pans, and defeated Philip at Cr6cy. A truce 
was concluded just as destruction threatened 
France in the ‘ Black Death 
PHILIP. Name of five kings of Spain, of 
whom the following are noteworthy: 

Philip I (1478-1506), son of the Emperor 
Maximilian, reigned only for a few months, 
y Philip II (1527-98), only son of the Em- 
peror Charles V, was born at Valladolid. In 
1543 he married Mary of Portugal, who died 
in 1546, after bearing the ill-fated Don 
Carlos. He spent three years with his father 
at Brussels. In 1554 he made a marriage of 
policy with Mary Tudor, Queen of England. 
During his fourteen months’ stay in England 
he laboured unsuccessfully to ingratiate 
himself with his wife’s subjects. In 1555 he 
became by the abdication of his father the 
.most powerful prince in Europe, having under 
his sway Spain, the Two Sicilies, the Milanese, 
the Low Countries, Franche Comte, Mexico 
and Peru. But the treasury was deficient, 
drained by the expenditure of his father’s 
wars. His first danger was a league formed 
between Henry II of France and Pope Paul IV. 
Alva overran the papal territories, while 
Philip’s troops defeated the French at St 
Quentin (1557) and Gravelines (1558), and 
Henry made peace (1559). In January 1558 
the French had captured Calais, and Mary 
Tudor died eleven months later. Philip failed 
to secure the hand of Elizabeth, and in 1559 
married Isabella of France. Seeking to con- 
centrate all power in himself, he laboured to 
destroy free institutions in all his dominions, 
while putting himself at the head of the Cath- 
olic party in Europe. He found the Inquisition 
thebest engine ofhis tyranny in Spain, butin the 
Low Countries it caused a formidable revolt, 
which ended in 1579 with the independence 
of the Seven United Provinces. To replenish 
his treasury Philip exacted enormous contri- 
butions. His son, Don Carlos (q.v.), whom 
he hated, died in prison in 1568. Philip did 
not disdain the aid of murder in the pursuit 
of his policy, and the death of William the 
Silent (1584) and the persecution of Antonio 
Perez (q.v.) show how pitiless and persistent 
was his hatred. He married in 1570 his niece, 
Anne of Austria, whose son by him became 
Philip III. His one great triumph was the 
naval victory of Lepanto (1571), won by his 
half-brother, Don John of Austria, over the 
Turks. In 1580, the direct male line of 
Portugal having become extinct, Philip 
claimed the throne, and dispatched Alva to 
occupy the kingdom. His attempt to conquer 
England resulted in hopeless disaster, as the 
Armada was swept to destruction (1588). 
His intrigues against Henry of Navarre were 
foiled (1592). The stubborn heroism of the 
Netherlanders and the ravages of the English 
on the Spanish Main, added to financial 
distress at home, embittered Philip’s last 
years. He possessed great abilities but little 


political wisdom, and he engaged in so many 
vast enterprises at once as to overtask his 
resources without leading to any profitable 
result. He dealt a fatal blow to Spain by 
crushing its chivalrous spirit, and destroyed ‘ 
its commerce by oppressive exactions and by 
a bitter persecution of the industrious Moris- 
cos. The good points of Philip, who was a 
tender husband and very affectionate to his 
daughters, are brought out in Froude’s 
Spanish Story of the Armada (1 892), Martin 
Hume’s Philip II of Spain (1897), and Two 
English Queens and Philip (1908). See also 
the histories of Prescott, Motley and Froude; 
Forneron’s Histoire de Philippe 11 (3rd ed. 
1887); and books by Gachard, Mignet, 
Philippson, Rubis and Tomas. 

Philip V (1683-1746), first Bourbon king of 
Spain, second son of the Dauphin Louis 
(son of Louis XIV and Maria Theresa of 
Spain), was born at Versailles. In 1700, when 
Duke of Anjou, he was bequeathed the crown 
of Spain by Charles 11. He entered Madrid in 
February 1701, and after a long struggle 
against his rival, the Archduke Charles, was 
left in possession of the throne by the peace of 
Utrecht in 1713. Next year died the queen, 
Maria Louisa, daughter of the Duke of Savoy, 
whom Philip had married in 1702; and soon 
after he married ‘ the termagant ’ Elizabeth 
Famese (q.v.). By her influence the govern- 
ment was committed to Alberoni, but Philip 
was obliged by the Quadruple Alliance to 
dismiss him in 1719. He abdicated in favour 
of his son Don Louis in 1724, but resumed 
the crown on Louis’ death eight months later. 
The queen’s dearest wish was to drive the 
Hapsburgs out of Italy in the interests of her 
sons by a former marriage, but she only 
secured the Two Sicilies for Don Carlos. 
Spain joined the coalition against Maria 
Theresa, and her younger son Don Philip 
was at first successful in conquering the 
Milanese; but as soon as the Silesian war was 
closed the Austrian queen drove the Spaniards 
out of Italy. At the crisis Philip, for years 
sunk in mental stupor, died. See Baudrillart’s 
Philippe V et la com de France, 1700-15 
(1890-91). 

PHILIP. Name of two Dukes of Burgundy: 

Philip the Bold (‘ /e Hardi^) (1342-1404), 
founder of the second and last ducal House 
of Burgundy, was the fourth son of John the 
Good, king of France. At Poitiers (1356) he 
displayed heroic courage, shared his father’s 
captivity in England, and was made Duke of 
Burgundy in 1363. He married Margaret, 
heiress of Flanders, in 1369. In 1372 he 
commanded with success against the English, 
and in 1380 helped to suppress the sedition 
of the Flemish towns against his father-in- 
law; but the rebels, especially the burghers of 
Ghent, were finally subdued only after the 
defeat of Rosbeck (1382), where 26,000 
Flemings were slain. Flanders fell to him 
by the death of the count in 1384, and his 
wise government won the esteem of his new 
subjects. He encouraged arts, manufactures 
and commerce, and his territory was one of 
the best governed in Europe. For his 
imbecile nephew, Charles VI of France, he 
was obliged to take the helm of affairs. 

Philip the Good (1396-1467), son of John 
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the Fearless and grandson of Philip the Bold, 
bent on avenging his father’s murder by 
the dauphin entered into an alliance with 
Henry V of England in 1419, recognizing 
him as heir to the French crown. This 
agreement was sanctioned by the French king 
and states-general (1420), but the dauphin 
(Charles Yll after 1422) t 9 ok to arms, and 
was twice defeated. Disputes with the 
English prompted Philip to conclude a treaty 
with Charles in 1429. But by ceding to him 
Champagne and paying a large sum, _ the 
English regained his alliance. At this time, 
by falling heir to Brabant, Holland and 
Zeeland, he was at the head of the most 
powerful realm in Europe. Smarting under 
fresh insults of the English viceroy, he made 
final peace (1435) with Charles. When the 
English committed great havoc on Flemish 
ships, Philip declared war against them, and, 
with the kmg of France, gradually expelled 
them from their French possessions. The 
imposition of taxes excited a rebellion, 
headed by Ghent; but the duke inflicted a 
terrible defeat (July 145*^) upon the rebels, of 
whom 20,000 fell. The later part of his reign 
was troubled by the quarrels between 
Charles VII and his son (afterwards Louis XI) 
who sought shelter with Philip. Under him 
Burgundy was the most wealthy, prosperous 
and tranquil state in Europe. He was founder 
of the order of the Golden Fleece. 

PHILIP, Prince. See Edinburgh, Duke of. 

PHILIP, an American-Indian chief (d. 1676), 
son of a staunch ally oft he Pilgrim settlers of 
Plymouth, became the leader of a confedera- 
tion of nearly 10,000 warriors, and in King 
Philip’s War (1675) against the whites thirteen 
towns were destroyed and 600 colonists slain. 
After reprisals and retaliations Philip’s 
supporters fell away, and he was surprised 
and shot by Captain Benjamin Church, See 
Drake’s edition of King Philip's War by 
Church (1825). 

PHILIP NERI, St. See Neri. 

PHILIPPA OF HAINAULT (c. 1314-69) in 
1328 married Edward III at York, In 1347 
she obtained mercy for the Calais burgesses. 
See B- C. Hardy’s Philippa and her Times 
(1900). 

PHILIPS, (1) Ambrose (1674-1749), English 
poet, born at Shrewsbury, was educated at 
St John’s College, Cambridge. A friend of 
Addison and Steele, he did hack-work for 
Tonson, and gained a reputation by the 
Winter-piece in the Tatler and six. Pastorals in 
Tonson’s Miscellany (1709). Pope’s jealousy 
started a bitter feud. He was dubbed 
‘ Namby Pamby ’ by either Carey or Swift 
for the over-sentimentality of some of his 
poetry. Of his plays only The Distrest 
Mother^ based on Racine’s Andromaque, 
found favour with his contemporaries. 
Philips sat for Armagh, was secretary to the 
Archbishop of Armagh, purse-bearer to 
the Irish lord chancellor, and registrar of 
the Prerogative Court. See The Poems of 
Ambrose Philips^ ed. Segar (1937). 

(2) John (1676-1709), English poet, was 
bora at Bampton, Oxfordshire, the son of the 
Archdeacon of Shropshire, and educated at 
Winchester and Christ Church, Oxford. He 
wrote three very popular poems, The Splendid 


Shilling (1701), a Miltonic burlesque; 
Blenheim (1705), a Tory celebration of 
Marlborough’s groat victory; and Cyder 
(1708), an imitation of Virgil’s Georgies. He 
died at Hereford of consumption and was 
buried in the cathedral there. He has a 
monument in Westminster Abbey. Lloyd 
Thomas edited his Poems (1927), 

(3) Katherine (1631-64), nde Fowler, 
English poetess, called ‘ the matchless 
Onnda was born in London, the daughter 
of a London merchant, and at sixteen married 
James Philips of Cardigan Priory. Orindais 
the earliest English sentimental writer (her 
first printed poem was an address to Vaughan 
the SilurisL). She received a dedication from 
Jeremy Taylor (Discourse on rhe Nature, 
Offices and Measures of Friendship^ 1659), 
On a visit to London she caught smallpox, 
and died. She translated Corneille’s Pompee 
and the greater part of lus Horace. Her 
poems, surreptitiously printed in 1663, were 
issued in 1667. Sec Saintsbury’s Minor Poets 
of the Caroline Period (1905), Gosse’s 
Seventeenth Century Studies (2nd ed. 1885), 
P. W. Souers’s study (Harvard 1931 ) and her 
own letters From Orinda to Poliarclius. 

l>HLlLLIMORE, Sir Robert Joseph (1810-85), 
English judge, educated at Westminster and 
Christ Church, after serving in the Board of 
Control had a brilliant career at the bar. 
He sat in parliament us a Whig 1853 -57 ; and 
became advocate-general (186^ when he was 
knighted), judge advocate-general (1871), 
judge of the Arches Court (1867-75), and of 
the High Court of Admiralty (1867-83). He 
was made a baronet in 1881. He wrote 
Commentaries upon International Law (1854- 
1861) and Ecclesiastical Law (1873 -76). 

PHILLIP, (1) Arthur (1738-1814), first 
governor of New South Wales, born in 
London, trained at Greenwich and joined the 
navy in 1755. He saw service in the Medi- 
terranean with Byng, was at the taking of 
Havana, and in 1787 as captain led the ‘ First 
Fleet’ to Botany Bay. Finding that site 
unsuitable, he founded his settlement at 
Sydney ( 1788). He explored the Hawkesbury 
River, piloted his colony through dilTicuUies 
and predicted its future importance. He left 
in 1792, being made vice-admiral in 1809. 
See Lives by G. Mackancss (1937) and M. B. 
Eldershaw (1938). 

(2) John (1817-67), Scottish painter, was 
born, an old soldier’s son, at Aberdeen. He 
was apprenticed to a painter and glazier, but 
in 1836 was sent by Lord Panmure to London, 
where in 1838 he began to exhibit in the 
Academy. Most of his early subjects were 
Scottish, but after a visit to Spain (1851), for 
health, his main triumphs were in Spanish 
themes. He became an R.A. in 1859, 

PHILLIPPS. See Halhwrll-Phillipps. 

PHILLIPS, (1) Edward (1630-c. 1696), 
English writer, son of Milton’s sister Ann, 
was brought up and educated by his uncle. 
He went to Oxford in 1650, but left next year 
without taking a degree. In 1663 he was 
tutor to the son of John Evelyn, and is 
mentioned in Evelyn’s Diary as ‘ not at all 
infected by Milton’s principles yet he not 
only extolled his uncle in his Theatrum 
Poetarum, but has left us a short Life of the 
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poet. Among his numerous works are a 
complete edition (the lirst) of the Poems of 
Drummond of Kawthornden (1656); New 
World of English Words (1658), a kind of 
dictionary ; the Continuation of Baker’s 
Chronicle of the Kings of England (1665); 
Theatnim Foetarum, or a Complete Collection 
of the Poets (1 675). 

(2) John (1631-1706), English writer, 
brother of (1), also educated by his uncle, 
replied to Salmasius’s attack on him, and 
acted as his amanuensis. His Satyr against 
Hypocrites (1655) was a bitter attack on the 
Presbyterian ministers, Speculum Crape 
Go w norum on the High Churchmen. Mar on- 
ides travesties Virgil. An anonymous Life of 
Milton is attributed to him by Helen Darbi- 
shire. 

(3) John (1800-74'), English geologist born 
at Marden in Wiltshire, geologized with his 
uncle William Smith, the father of English 
geology, and was professor of Geology at 
London, Dublin and Oxford. He was keeper 
of the Ashmolean Museum (1854-70) and 
president of the Geological Society of London 
(1859-60). His writings include Geology of 
Yorkshire (1829-36), and Life on the Earth: 
Its Origin and Succession (I860). 

(4) Stephen (1868-1915), English poet, was 
born, son of the precentor of Peterborough 
Cathedral, at Somertown, near Oxford. For 
six years he acted in Benson’s company, next 
taught history, then took to literature, and 
from 1913 edited the Poetry Review. He 
wrote Christ in Hades (1896), Poems (1897), 
which enjoyed a transitory success, and blank- 
verse plays, the best Paolo and Francesca 
(1899). 

(5) Wendell (1811-84), abolitionist, born at 
Boston, Mass., graduated at Harvard 1831, 
and was called to the bar 1834. But by 1837 
he was the chief orator of the anti-slavery 
party. He also championed the causes o7 
temperance and women, and advocated the 
rights of the Indians. His speeches and 
letters were collected in 1863. See Life by 
Austin (1888). 

PHILLPOTTS, (1) Eden (1862-1960), English 
novelist, dramatist and poet, born at Mount 
Aboo, India, studied for the stage in London, 
but took to literature instead (1893), and 
made a name by realistic novels chiefly 
dealing with Devonshire. Of his plays. The 
Farmer’s Wife (1917: staged 1924) and 
Yellow Sands (1926), which he wrote with his 
daughter Adelaide, were perhaps the most 
successful. In all he has written more than 
250 books. 

(2) Henry (1778-1869), Bishop of Exeter, 
born at Bridgwater, was elected fellow of 
Magdalen in 1795, and became Dean of 
Chester in 1828, and Bishop of Exeter in 1831. 
A zealous Tory, a High Churchman, a keen 
controversialist, he refused to institute Mr 
Gorham (q.v.). 

PHILO (c. 2nd cent. B.c.), Byzantine 
scientist, wrote a treatise on military engineer- 
ing of which some fragments remain. He 
was probably the first to record the contrac- 
tion of air in a globe over water when a 
candle is burnt in it. 

PHILO JUDAEUS (fl. 1st cent, a.d.), Hellenis- 
tic Jewish philosopher, bom at Alexandria 


of a wealthy family, was nurtured in Greek 
culture but remained faithful to the Jewish 
religion. When over fifty he went to Rome 
to plead for certain Alexandrians who had 
refused to worship the insane Caligula, 
described in his De Legatione. His import- 
ance to Jews and Christians alike is his fusion 
of Platonic philosophy with the doctrines of 
the Hebrew scriptures. Most of his writings 
have been lost, but three works on the Penta- 
teuch are still extant. See translations (1929 
ff.) and studies by Drummond (1888), H. E. 
Ryle (1895), Moore (1927) and Woolfson 
(1947). 

PHILO OF BYBLIUS (fl. late 1st and 2nd 
cents. A.D.), a Heilenized Phoenician gram- 
marian of Byblus in Phoenicia, wrote a 
distorted and misleading account of the 
religion and history of the Phoenicians, much 
of it professedly translated from Sanchoni- 
athon. 

PHILOPOEMEN, fil-d-pee'men {c. 252-183 
B.C.), Greek general, born at Megalopolis, as 
conimander-in-chief of the Achaean League 
crushed the Spartans at Mantinea (208), 
sought to unite Greece against the Romans, 
and was poisoned by the Messenians. 

PHILOSTRATUS, fidos'- (c. 170-245 a.d.), 
Greek sophist, studied at Athens, and 
established himself at Rome, where he 
wrote an idealized Life of Apollonius of 
Tyana, the bright Lives of the Sophists, 
amatory Epistles. The Heroicon and the 
Imagines, a description of thirty-four pictures 
supposed to be hung in a villa near Naples, 
are now ascribed to his nephew ; and further 
Imagines to a third and related Philostratus. 
See texts by Kayser (1844) and Westermann 
(1849), and translations by Conybeare (1912) 
and Phillimore (1912). 

PHIPPS, Sir William (1651—95), American 
colonial governor, born at Pemmaquid 
(Bristol), Maine, was successively shepherd, 
carpenter and trader, and in 1687 recovered 
£300,000 from a wrecked Spanish ship off the 
Bahamas. This gained him a knighthood 
and the appointment of provost-marshal of 
New England. In 1690 he captured Port 
Royal (now Annapolis) in Nova Scotia, but 
failed in 1691 in a naval attack upon Quebec. 
In 1692 he became governor of Massachusetts. 
He died in London. See Life by Bowen in 
Sparks’s American Biography (1834-37), and 
by H. O. Thayer (1927). 

PHIZ. See Browne (5). 

PHOCAS (d. 610), emperor of Constantinople, 
overthrew his predecessor Maurice in 602. 
Through his monstrous vices, tyranny and 
incapacity the empire sank into utter anarchy, 
and he was overthrown in 610 by Heraclius 

(q.v.). 

PPIOCION, fo'shi-on (c. 402—317 B.c.), 

Athenian general, commanded a division of 
the Athenian fleet at Naxos in 376, and 
helped to conquer in 351 Cyprus for Arta- 
xerxes HI. In 341 he crushed the Macedo- 
nian party in Euboea, and in 340 forced 
Philip to evacuate the Chersonesus, but 
advised Athens to make friends with him. 
The advice was not taken; but the fatal 
battle of Chaeronea proved its soundness. 
After the murder of Philip (336) he struggled 
at Athens to repress the reckless desire for 
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war, and again on the death of Alexander in 
323 vainly endeavoured to hinder the 
Athenians from going to war with Antipater. 
Ultimately regarded as a traitor, he fled to 
Phocis, was in the intrigues of Cassander, 
the rival of Polyperchon, v/ho delivered him 
up to the Athenians, and was condemned to 
drink hemlock. See German work by 
Bernays (1881). 

PHOTIUS (c. 820-91), ex-soldier and secre- 
tary, on the deposition of Ignatius from the 
patriarchate of Constantinople for correcting 
the vices of the Emperor Michael, was 
hurried through all the stages of sacred orders, 
and installed in his stead. In 862, however, 
Pope Nicholas I called a council at Rome, 
which declared Photius’s election invalid, 
excommunicated him, and reinstated Ignatius. 
Supported by the emperor, Photius assembled 
a council at Constantinople in 867, which 
condemned many points of doctrine and 
discipline of the Western Church as heretical, 
excommunicated Nicholas, and withdrew 
from the communion of Rome. Under the 
Emperor Basilius in 867 Photius was banished 
to Cyprus, and Ignatius reinstated. In 869 
the eighth general council, at which Pope 
Adrian IPs legates presided, assembled at 
Constantinople; Photius was again excom- 
municated, and the intercommunion of the 
churches restored. Yet, on the death of 
Ignatius, Photius was reappointed. In 879 he 
assembled a new council at Constantinople, 
renewed the charges against the Western 
Church, and erased the filioque from the 
creed. Photius was finally deprived, and 
exiled to Armenia by Leo, son of Basilius, in 
886. His chief remains are My nob ib Ion or 
Bibliotheca, a summary review of 280 works 
which Photius had read, and many of which 
are lost; a Lexicon; the Nomocanon, a 
collection of the acts and decrees of the 
councils and ecclesiastical laws of the 
emperors; and an interesting collection of 
letters. See F. Dvomik’s The Pkotian Schism 
(1948). 

PMRYSE, fn'iiee (4th cent, b.c.), a beautiful 
Greek courtesan of antiquity, born at Thes- 
piae in Boeotia, became enormously rich 
through her many lovers. Accused of 
profaning the Eleusinian mysteries, she was 
defended by the orator Hyperides (q.v.), 
who threw off her robe, showing her loveliness 
and so gained the verdict. 

PHRYNICHXJS, (1) (c. 512-c, 476 B.c.), an 
Athenian tragic poet of the 5th century b.c. 
whose lyrics were admired by Aristophanes 
but only a few lines remain. (2) A poet of 
the Old Attic Comedy, contemporary with 
Aristophanes. (3) A Greek grammarian 
who flourished at Rome under Marcus 
Aurelius. He wrote The Atticist, or concerning 
Attic Words. See W. G. Rutherford’s New 
Fhrynichus (1881). 

PIAZZI, Giuseppe, pya'tsee (1746-1826), 
Italian astronomer, bom at Ponte in the Val 
Tellina, entered the Theatine order in 1764. 
Professor of Mathematics in Palermo, he set 
up an observatory there (1789) and published 
a catalogue of the stars (1803, 1814). In 
^801 he discovered the first minor planet, 

FICABIA, Francis (1879-1953), French 


Dadaist painter, born in Paris, took part 
in the Parisian artistic revolutions from 
Neo-impressionism, Cubism with Marcel 
Duchamp, whom he met in 19 10 to Futurism, 
and finally to Dadaism (see Duchamp), which 
they introduced to New York in 1915. His 
anti-art productions, often portraying sense- 
less machinery, include Parade Amoureuse 
(1917), Infant Carburettor, and many of the 
cover designs for the American anti-art 
magazine 291 which he edited. 

PICARD, pee-kar, (1) Charles Emile (1856- 
1941), French mathematician, professor at 
the Sorbonne (1886-97), president of the 
French Academy of Science (1910), was 
specially noted for his work on the theory 
of functions and on dilTercntial equations, 
published in his Thdorie des foiictions 
algebriqiies de deux variables inddpendantes 
(1897-1906) and Traitd d^amlyse (1891-96). 

(2) Jean (1620-82), French astronomer, 
born at La Flechc, Anjou. In 1645 he 
became professor in the College dc France 
and helped to found the Paris observatory. 
He made the first accurate measurement of a 
degree of a meridian and thus arrived at an 
estimate of the radius of the earth. He 
visited Tycho Brahe’s observatory on the 
island of Hven, and determined its latitude 
and longitude. He died in Paris. 

PICASSO, Pablo, pee-kas'sd (1881- ), 

Spanish-born painter, the dominating figure 
of early 20th-century French art and, with 
Braque, pioneer of cubism, was born 
October 25 at Malaga, Andalusia, of which 
his mother, Maria Picasso, was a native. 
His father, Jose Ruiz Blasco, painter and 
art-teacher, stemmed from the Basque 
country. At fourteen Pablo entered the 
academy at Barcelona and painted Barefoot 
Girl (1895) and two years later transferred to 
Madrid for advanced training. In 1898 he 
won a gold medal for Customs of Aragon, 
which was exhibited in his native town. In 
1901 he set up in a studio at 13 Rue de 
Ravignon (now Place l^mile-Goudcau), 
Montmartre. By now a master of the tradi- 
tional forms of art, to which such works as 
his Gipsy Girl on the Beach (1898) abundantly 
testify, Picasso quickly absorbed the neo- 
impressionist influences of the Paris school 
of Toulouse-Lautrec, Degas and Vuillard, 
exemplified by such works as Longchamp 
(1901), The Blue Room (1901 ; Washington), 
but soon began to develop his own idiom. 
The blue period (1 902-04), a series of 
striking studies of the poor in haunting 
attitudes of despair and gloom, gave way to 
the gay, life-alfirming pink period (1904-06), 
in which Picasso achieved for harlequins, 
acrobats and the incidents of circus life what 
Degas had previously done for the ballet. 
Pink turned to brown in La Coiffure (1905-06; 
Modern Art, N.Y.) and the remarkable 
portrait of Gertrude Stein (1906). His first 
dabblings in sculpture and the current 
enthusiasm for Negro art are fully reflected 
in the transitional Two Nudes (1906), which 
heralded his epoch-making break with 
tradition in Les Demoiselles dMvignon 
(1906-07; Modern Art, N.Y»), the first full- 
blown exemplar of analytical cubism, the 
attempt to render the three-dimensional on 
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the flat picture surface without resorting to 
perspective. Nature was no longer to be 
copied, decorated or idealized, but exploited 
for creative ends. Its exclusive emphasis on 
formal, geometrical criteria contrasted sharply 
with the cult of colour of the Fauvists, to 
whom Braque for a time belonged, before 
joining forces with Picasso in 1909 for their 
exploration of cubism through its various 
phases; analytic, synthetic, hermetic and 
rococo, in which collage, i.e. pieces of wood, 
wire, newspaper and string became mediums 
side by side with paint. The Ma Jolie series 
of pictures, after the music-hall song score 
which appears in them (1911-14), are ex- 
amples of the last phase. Braque broke 
with Picasso in 1914. From 1917 Picasso, 
through Jean Cocteau, became associated with 
Diaghilev’s Russian Ballet, designing cos- 
tumes and sets for Parade (1917), Le Tricorne 
(1919), Pidcinella (1920), Le Train bleu (1924) 
in both cubist and neo-classical styles, and 
thus made the former acceptable to a wider 
public. The grotesque facial and bodily 
distortions of the Three Dancers (1925; 
Modern Art, N.Y.) foreshadows the immense 
canvas of Guernica (1937; Modern Art, 
N.Y. and filmed 1949), which expressed in 
synthetic cubism Picasso’s horror of the 
bombing of this Basque town during the 
Civil War, of war in general and compassion 
and hope for its victims. The canvas was 
exhibited in the Spanish Pavilion in the Paris 
World Fair (1937) and Picasso became 
director of the Prado Gallery, Madrid 
(1936-39). During the second World War 
Picasso was mostly in Paris, and after the 
liberation joined the Communists. Neither 
Guernica nor his portrait of Stalin (1953) 
commended him to the party. Only the 
' Picasso Peace Dove ’ had some propa- 
gandist value. He designed stage sets for 
Jean Cocteau and Roland Petit, illustrated 
translations of classical texts, experimented 
in sculpture, ceramics and lithography, 
allowed his canvas to be filmed while at 
work and wrote a play. There is no single 
line of development. He is above all the 
great innovator. See studies by Gertrude 
Stein (1938), M. Raynal (trans. 1953), W. 
Boeck and J. Sabarte (1955), Elgar (1955), 
F. Wittgens (1957) and R. Penrose (1958) 
who also edited the catalogue of the out- 
standing exhibition at the Tate, London 
(1960). 

PICCARD, Auguste, jpee-kar (1884- ), 

Swiss physicist, born at Basel, became 
professor at Brussels in 1922 and held posts 
at Lausanne, Chicago and Minnesota 
Universities. He ascended 16-17 km. by 
balloon (1931-32) into the stratosphere. In 
1948 he explored the ocean depths off W. 
Africa in a bathyscaphe which he constructed 
from his own design. His son Jacques, 
together with an American naval officer 
Donald Walsh, established a world record by 
diving more than seven miles in the U.S. 
batnyscaphe Trieste into the Marianas Trench 
of the Pacific Ocean in January 1960. See 
the father’s In Balloon and Bathyscaphe 
(1956). 

PICCINNI, Mccola, pee-chee'nee (1 728-1 800), 
Italian composer, born at Bari, wrote over 


a hundred operas as well as oratorios and 
church music. In 1766 he was summoned to 
Paris, and became representative of the party 
opposed to Gluck (q.v,). See E. Denioire- 
sterres, Gluck et Ficcinni (1872). 

PICCOLOMINI, an old Italian family, who 
obtained possession of the duchy of Amalfi. 
It produced numerous litterateurs and 
warriors, one pope (Pius 11), and several 
cardinals. Ottavio, Duke of Amalfi (1599- 
1656), entered the Spanish service, and, sent 
to aid the Emperor Ferdinand IL fought 
against the Bohemians (1620), in the Nether- 
lands, and in Wallenstein’s army at Liitzen 
(1632), and contributed to the fall of Wallen- 
stein. He greatly distinguished himself at 
Nordlingen (1634), and next year was sent 
to aid the Spaniards in the Netherlands to 
drive out the French. In 1640 he stopped the 
advance of the Swedes for a time, but he 
was worsted by them in Silesia. In 1643 
he commanded the Spanish armies in the 
Netherlands. After the peace of Westphalia 
(1648) he was created field-marshal. His son 
Max, who figures in Schiller’s Wallenstein, 
is a poetical fiction. See German works by 
Weyhe-Eimkc (1870-71), Richter (1874) and 
Elster(1911). 

PICHEGRU, Charles, peesh-gru (1761-1804), 
French soldier, born, a labourer’s son, at 
Arbois, enlisted in 1783, and by 1793 was a 
general of division. In October, with Hochc, 
he drove back the Austrians and overran the 
Palatinate; then defeating the Austrians at 
Fleurus, June 27, 1 794, continued the struggle 
into the winter, and entered Amsterdam, 
January 20, 1795. Recalled by the Thermi- 
dorians, Pichegni crushed an insurrection in 
Pans, April 1 , 1795, and next took Mannheim. 
But at the height of his fame he sold himself 
to the Bourbons. He deliberately remained 
inactive, and allowed Jourdan to be defeated. 
The Directory superseded him by Moreau. 
In 1797 he became president of the council of 
Five Hundred, and continued his Bourbon 
intrigues, but in September was arrested and 
deported to Cayenne. Escaping next year, 
he made his way to London, and thereafter 
lived in Germany and England until the 
Bourbon conspiracy of Cadoudal (q.v.) for 
the assassination of the first consul. The 
pair reached Paris, but were soon betrayed, 
and Pichegru was lodged in the Temple. 
Here he was found strangled in bed. See 
works by Sir John Hall (1915), E. Daudet 
(1901), Caudrillier(1908). 

PICHON, Stephen Jean Marie, pee-shd 
(1857-1933), French statesman and journalist, 
horn at Arnay-le-Duc in Burgundy, served on 
Clemenceau’s paper La Justice before entering 
in 1885 the Chamber of Deputies. Sent in 
turn as minister to Port-au-Prince, San 
Domingo, Rio de Janeiro, Peking and Tunis, 
he represented the powers in negotiations 
with China during the Boxer Rebellion. He 
became minister of foreign affairs twice, in 
1906 and again from 1917 to 1920, when he 
joined Le Petit Journal as its political editor. 

PICKEN, (1) Andrew (1788-1833), Scottish 
author, was born in Paisley and died in 
London, having published a series of novels, 
including The Sectarian (1829), The Dominie's 
Legacy (1830) and Waltham (1833). 
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(2) Ebenezer (1769-1816), Scottish poet, 
horn at Paisley, died a teacher in Edinburgh. 
He published several volumes of Scots poems 
and a Pocket Dictionary of the Scottish 
Dialect (1818). 

PICKERING, (1) Edward Charles (1846-1919), 
American astronomer, born at Boston, 
educated at Harvard, became professor of 
Physics at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. In 1876 he was appointed 
professor of Astronomy and director of the 
observatory at Harvard, where his work was 
concerned with stellar photometry and 
classification of spectra of the stars. He 
invented the meridian photometer. 

(2) WiUiara (1796-1854), English publisher, 
set up for himself in 1820, and became known 
by his ‘Diamond Classics’ (1821-31), his 
‘ Aldine ’ edition of the poets, &c. 

(3) William Henry (1858-1938), American 
astronomer, brother of (1), born at Boston, 
discovered Phoebe, the 9th satellite of Saturn. 
He was in charge of an observation station 
at Arequipa and from 1900 director of a 
station at Mandeville, Jamaica. 

PiCKEORD, Mary, nee Gladys Mary Smith 
(1893- ), American actress, born in 

Toronto, first appeared on the stage at 
the age of five, and in 1913 she made her 
first him, The Violin Maker of Cremona^ 
directed by D. W. Griffith. Her beauty and 
ingenuous charm soon won her the title of 
‘ The World’s Sweetheart ’. Her many 
successful films include Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm, Poor Little Rich Girl, Little Lord 
Fauntleroy, Sparrows and The Taming of the 
Shrew. She married (i) Owen Moore, (ii) 
Douglas Fairbanks (both marriages dis- 
solved), (iii) Charles Rogers. 

PICKLE THE SPY. See Macdonell. 

PICO DELLA MIRANDOLA (1463-94), 
Italian philosopher, the son of the Count of 
Mirandola, m his youth visited the chief 
universities of Italy and France. In 1486 he 
issued a challenge to all comers to debate on 
any of nine hundred theses at Rome, but the 
debate was forbidden by the pope on the 
score of the heretical tendency of some of 
the theses, and Pico suffered persecution 
until Alexander VI in 1493 absolved him of 
heresy. He was the last of the schoolmen; 
and his works are a bewildering compound 
of mysticism and recondite knowledge. A 
humanist as well as a theologian, he wrote 
various Latin epistles and elegies and a series 
of florid Italian sonnets. His philosophical 
writings include Heptaplus and De Hominis 
Dignitate, the theme of which is free will. 
See his Life by his nephew (trans. by Sir 
Thomas More; bested, by J. M. Rigg, 1890) 
Pater’s Studies in the Renaissance (1873)’ 
two Italian works by Di Giovanni (1882-94) 
and A- Dulles, Princeps Concordiae (1941). 

PICTET, peek-tay. Name of a Swiss family 
to which belonged : 

(1) Adolphe (1799-1875), a native of 
Geneva, and writer on the Celts and primitive 
Aryans. 

(2) Francois Jules (1809-72), zoologist and 
palaeontologist. 

(3) Marcus Auguste (1752-1825), physicist. 

(4) Raoui (1846—1929), chemist and 
physicist at Geneva and Berlin, known from 


his liquefaction of oxygen, hydrogen and 
carbonic acid. 

PICTON, Sir Thomas (1758-1815), British 
soldier, born at Poyston, Pembrokeshire, 
entered the army in 1771. In 1794 he went 
out to the West Indies, took part in the 
conquest of several of the islands and was 
appointed (1797) governor of Trinidad, in 
1801 becoming general. In 1803 he was 
superseded, but immediately after appointed 
commandant of Tobago. He returned, 
however, to England to take his trial for 
having permitted, under the old Spanish laws, 
a female prisoner to be tortured. He was 
found technically guilty (1806), but on appeal 
was acquitted- He saw active service again 
in the Walcheren expedition (1809), and was 
made governor of Flushing. In 1 8 1 0 he went 
to Spain, and in command of the ‘ Fighting 
Division ’ rendered brilliant service at 
Busaco, Fuentes dc Onoro, Ciudad Rodrigo, 
Badajoz, Vitoria, the battles of the Pyrenees, 
Orthez and Toulouse. Created a G.C.B., 
he was seriously wounded at Quatre Bras, 
and fell leading his men to the charge at 
Waterloo. Sec Memoirs by H. B. Robinson 
(1835). 

PIERCE, Franklin (1804-69), American poli- 
tician, fourteenth president of the United 
States, born at Hillsborough, N.H., studied 
law, and was admitted to the bar in 1827. 
From 1829 to 1833 he was a member of the 
state legislature, and for two years speaker; 
he was then elected to congress as a Democrat, 
and in 1837 to the U.S. Senate. As a leader 
of his party, he advocated the annexation of 
Texas with or without slavery, and, after his 
opponents, the Whigs and Frecsoilers had 
been victorious in 1846, volunteered for the 
Mexican war and was made brigadier- 
general. In 1852 Pierce was nominated as a 
compromise-candidate for the presidency 
against General Scott, the Whig nominee, 
and elected. He defended slavery and the 
fugitive slave law. The events of his 
administration were the treaty for reciprocity 
of trade with the British American colonies, 
the treaty with Japan, the filibustering 
expeditions of Walker to Nicaragua and of 
others to Cuba, and, especially, the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise and the passing 
of the Kansas-Nebraska Act, which kindled a 
flame that ultimately led to the Civil War. 
The unpopularity of this act led to his 
enforced retirement from politics in 1857. 
PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA, fran-chays'ka 
(c. 1420-92), a Florentine religious painter, 
was born and died at Borgo San Sepolcro. 
He is known especially for his frescoes, long 
neglected, the Story of the True Cross in the 
choir of San Francesca, Arezzo. He also 
wrote a treatise on geometry and a manual 
on perspective. See studies by K. Clark 
(1951), Venturi (1953) and Berenson (1954). 
PIERO DI COSIMO, properly Piero di 
Lorenzo (1462-1521), Florentine painter, 
took the name of his master, Cosimo Rosselli- 
His later style was Influenced by Signorelli 
and Leonardo da Vinci and among his best- 
known works are Perseus and Andromeda 
(Uflfizi) and Death of Frocris (Nat. Gallery, 
London). See Monograph bv R. Langton 
Douglas (1946). 
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PIERRE, Abbe, properly Crones, Henri 
Antoine (1912- ), French priest, born in 

Lyon, served with distinction during World 
War II and became a member of the resistance 
movement in 1942. Elected deputy in the 
constituent assembly after the war, he 
resigned in 1951 to concentrate on helping 
the homeless of Paris- Forming his band of 
Companions of Enimaus, he provided, with 
little monetary assistance, at least a minimum 
of shelter for hundreds of families and finally 
secured the aid of the French government in 
dealing with this problem. 

PIERSON, originally Pearson, Henry Hugo 
(1815-73), English composer, born at Oxford, 
the son of the Dean of Salisbury, was 
educated at Harrow and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. In 1844-45 he was Reid 
professor of Music in Edinburgh, and from 
1846 lived in Germany. He composed the 
music for the second part of Goethe’s Faust ^ 
the operas Leila and Contarini^ the oratorios 
Jerusalem and Hezekiah, and many songs. 
PIETRO. See Peter. 

PIGAFETTA, Francesco Antonio (1491-1535), 
Italian traveller, born at Vicenza, sailed with 
Magellan (q.v.), and wrote the account of the 
voyage (trans, with inlrod. by Robertson, 
1906). 

PIGALLE, Jean Baptiste, pee-ga! (1714-85), 
French sculptor, born and died in Paris, was 
extremely popular in his day. His works 
include a statue of Voltaire and the tomb of 
Marshal Maurice de Saxe at Strasbourg. 
His V^nus, VAmour et kAniitid is in the 
Louvre. 

PIGNON, Edouard, peen-yd (1905— ), French 
painter, born at Marles-les-Mincs, was a 
Sunday painter until 1943. His works are 
rich in colour, and his treatment of forms 
was influenced by the Cubists and by Villon. 
Many of his pictures are studies of miners — 
e.g. the Mineur mart (1952) — and of harvest 
scenes and peasants . 

PIGOTT, Richard {c. 1828-89), Irish journa- 
list, born in County Meath, became editor and 
proprietor of The Irishman and two other 
papers of Fenian or extreme Nationalist 
type, which he disposed of in 1881 to Parnell 
and others. Already suspected by his party, 
he sold in 1886 to a ‘ Loyal and Patriotic 
Union ’ papers incriminating Parnell in the 
Phoenix Park tragedy, on which were based 
The Times articles ‘ Parnellism and Crime 
Convicted of falsehood, he confessed that he 
had forged the more important papers, fled, 
and shot himself in Madrid. See his Reminis- 
cences (2nd ed. 1883). 

PIJPER, Willem, pi'per (1894-1947), Dutch 
composer, bom at Zeist, one of the foremost 
of modern composers of the Netherlands, 
taught at Amsterdam Conservatoire. He 
wrote symphonies and other orchestral 
pieces and an opera Halewijn. 

PILATE, Pontius, fifth Roman procurator of 
Judaea and Samaria, from a.o. 26 to 36, in 
whose time Jesus suffered. Under his rule 
there were many outbreaks, and at length 
Vitellius sent him to Rome to answer to 
Caesar (a.d. 36) on charges of rapacity and 
cruelty. Eusebius tells us that Pilate made 
away with himself; others say he was 
banished to Vienna Allobroguna (yienne). 


or beheaded under Nero. Tradition makes 
him (or his wife) accept Christianity, and 
associates him with Pilatus in Switzerland. 
The so-called Acts of Pilate are utterly 
unauthentic. See Lipsius, Die Pilatus- Act en 
(1871). 

PILE, Sir Frederick Alfred, 2nd Bart. (1884- 
), British general, won the D.S.O. and 
the M.C. in the first World War and through- 
out the second commanded Britain’s anti- 
aircraft defences. In 1945 he was appointed 
director-general of the Ministry of Works. 
PILNYAK, Boris (1894-71938), Russian 
author whose real name was Boris Andreye- 
yich Vogau, wrote novels and short stories 
including The Naked Year (1922) and The 
Volga Flows Down to the Caspian Sea (1930; 
English trans. 1932). His main theme was 
the effect of the revolution on the middle 
classes in Russia. He was arrested in 1938 
and may now be dead. Sec G. Struve, 
Twenty-five Years of Soviet Russian Literature 
(1944). 

PXLON, Germain, pee-lo (1537-90), French 
sculptor, born in Paris, is recognized as 
one of the leading renaissance artists. 
Among his works are the statues of Henry II 
and Catherine de Medicis at St Denis, the 
‘ Virgin ’in St Paul de Louis in Paris and the 
bronze Cardinal Rene de Biraque in the 
Louvre. In these, in contrast with his earlier 
more conventional work, such as ‘ The Three 
Graces his keen feeling for and observation 
of nature have produced figures which are 
both more realistic and more emotional. He 
also produced skilful medals especially of the 
French royal family. See study by J. Babelon 
(1927). 

PILOTY, Karl von (1826-86), German painter, 
born at Munich, became head of a new 
Munich school of painters, in 1856 professor 
of Painting at the Munich Academy, and in 
1874 director. Piloty was a pronounced 
realist. His finest pictures belong to the class 
of historical genre. Most have melancholy 
subjects- 

PILPAY. See Bidpai. 

PILSUDSKI, Jozef (1867-1935), Polish mar- 
shal and statesman, born at Zulow (Wilno), 
suffered frequent imprisonment in the cause 
of Polish independpnee. In 1887 he was 
sent to Siberia for five years, on his return 
becoming leader of the Polish Socialist party 
and from 1894 editor of the unauthorized 
Workman. After further terms of imprison- 
ment in Warsaw and St Petersburg, he escaped 
to Cracow and began to form a band of 
troops which at the beginning of the 1914-18 
war fought on the side of Austria. In 1917, 
realizing that Poland’s situation was not to 
be bettered by a change from Russian to 
Austro-German domination, he disbanded 
his fighting force and was imprisoned in 
Magdeburg by the Germans. In 1918 a 
republic was set up in Poland with Pilsudski 
as its provisional president. In 1919, now a 
marshal, be led an army in a straggle to 
establish Poland’s frontiers, but was driven 
back in 1920 by the Bolshevik army. In 1921 
he went into retirement owing to disagree- 
ment with the government which he returned 
to overthrow in 1926, becoming minister of 
war and later premier. His reforms in the 
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constitution produced in Poland a dictator- 
ship which prevailed until his death. Al- 
though he had resigned the premiership in 
1928, he remained the real ruler of the country 
in his capacity of minister of war. See Life 
by K. Landau (English trans. 1931), 

PINAY, Antoine, (1891- ^ ), French 

politician, was bom in the Rhone depart- 
ment. Primarily an industrialist and the 
very successful mayor of the town oi St 
Chamond, he first entered politics in 1936 as 
deputy, becoming senator in 1938. Since 
1946 he has been minister of transport and 
public works and of tourism; in 1952 became 
prime minister from March to December, 
minister of foreign affairs (1955-56), and in 
De Gaulle’s government of 1958 he was 
appointed minister of finance and economic 
affairs. 

PINCHBECK, (1) Christopher (c. 1670-1732), 
a London clockmaker and constructor of 
automata, invented the alloy of copper and 
zinc called by his name. 

(2) Christopher (c. 1710-83), second son of 
(1), invented astronomical clocks, automatic 
pneumatic brakes, patent candle-snufifers, 
&c. 

PINCKNEY, Charles Cotesworth (1746-1825), 
American statesman, born at Charleston, 
S.C., was sent to England and educated at 
Oxford, read law, and studied at Caen 
Military Academy. He afterwards settled as 
barrister at Charleston. He was Washing- 
ton’s aide-de-camp at Brandywine and 
Germantown, but was taken prisoner at the 
surrender of Charleston (1780). A member of 
the convention that framed the U.S. con- 
stitution (1787), he introduced the clause 
forbidding religious tests. In 1796 the 
Directory refused to receive him as minister 
to France. In 1 804-08 he was twice Federal- 
ist candidate for the presidency. 

PINDAR, (1) Gr. Pindaros (c. 522 b.c.-c. 440 
B.C.), the chief lyric poet of Greece, born of 
an old and illustrious family, at Cynosce- 
phalae near Thebes, the capital of Boeotia. 
He commenced his career as a composer of 
choral odes at twenty with a song of victory 
still extant {Fyth. X, written in 502). He 
soon reached the highest rank in his profes- 
sion, and composed odes for persons in all 
parts of the Greek world — for the tyrants of 
Syracuse and Macedon, as well as for the free 
cities of Greece. In his poems he gives advice 
and reproof as well as praise to his patrons. 
Pindar was in the prime of hfe when Salamis 
and Thermopylae were fought, when Greek 
poetry and philosophy were at their greatest. 
He wrote hymns to the gods, paeans, dithy- 
rambs, odes for processions, mimic dancing 
son^, convivial songs, dirges, and odes in 
praise of princes. Of all these poems we 
possess fragments only, but his Epinikia or 
Triumphal Odes have come down to us 
entire. They are divided into four books, 
celebrating the victories won in the Olympian, 
Pythian, Nemean and Isthmian games. They 
show the intense admiration of the Greeks 
for bodily prowess and beauty; such gifts 
come from the gods and are sacred. The 
groundwork of Pindar’s poems consists in 
those legends which form the Greek religious 
literature, and his protest against myths dis- 


honouring to the gods shows a reverent 
nature. Sec works by Tycho Mommsen 
(1845), L. Schmidt (1862), Fricdcrichs (1863), 
Lubbert (1882), Croiset (3rd ed. Paris 1896), 
Norwood (1945). 

(2) Peter. See Wolcot. 

PINEL, Philippe (1745-1826) French physi- 
cian, born in Languedoc, graduated at 
Toulouse, worked in Montpellier and in 1793 
became head of the Bicctre and later worked 
at the Salpetriere. His humanitarian 
methods, emphasizing the psychological 
approach, reformed the old barbarous 
treatment of the insane and are contained in 
his great Tmitd midico-philosophique sur 
raliemtion mentale (1801). 

PINEIRO, Sir Arthur Wing, pi-nay r5 (1855™ 
1934), English playwright, born in London, 
studied law, but in 1874 made his debut on 
the stage at Edinburgh, and in 1875 joined 
the Lyceum company. His first play, L200 a 
Year, appeared m 1877, followed by a series 
of comedies. In 1893, with The Second Mrs 
Tanqueray, generally reckoned his best, he 
began a period of realistic tragedies which 
were received with enthusiastic acclamation 
and made him the most successful playwright 
of his day. He was the author of some fifty 
plays which included The Squire (1881) and 
The Profligate (1889) from his earlier works 
and from his later The Gay Lord Qiiex{i%99), 
His Mouse in Order (1906) and Mid-Channel 
(1909). He was knighted in 1909. Sec W. 
Archer, English Dramatists of Today (1882) 
and J. W. Cunlifie, Modern English Play- 
wrights. 

PINIGERTON, (1) Allan (1819-84), American 
detective, born in Glasgow, was a cooper 
and a Chartist who in 1842 settled at Dundee, 
111. He became a detective and deputy- 
sheriff and in 1861 guarded Abraham Lincoln. 
He was head of the American secret service, 
and founder at Chicago of a great detective 
agency, the first in the United Stated 

(2) John (1758-1826), Scottish man of 
letters, born at Edinburgh, in 1780 settled in 
London, and in 1802 in Paris. His twenty- 
four books include Essay on Medals (1784), 
Origin of the Scythians or Goths (1787), in 
which he first fell foul of the Cells against 
whom he was strongly prejudiced, Icono- 
graphia Scotica (1795-97) and Walpoiiana 
(1799). See his Literary Correspondence 
(1830). 

PINTO, Fernao Mendez (c. 1510-83), Portu- 
guese adventurer, born near Coimbra, at 
twenty-seven made his way to India, and 
remained twenty-one years in south-east 
Asia, leading a life of adventure, fighting 
pirates, trading and going on special missions 
to Japan or elsewhere. He returned in 1558, 
and wrote an extravagant account of his 
adventures, Peregrinagam (1614; Eng. trans. 
by F. Cogan, 1663 ; abridged ed. 1891). 
PINTURICCHIO, the name given to the 
painter Bernardino di Betto Ysigio, peen-too- 
reek'yd (1454-1513), was born at Perugia. 
An assistant to Perugino, he helped him with 
the frescoes in the S^istine Chapel at Rome, 
and he himself painted frescoes in several 
Roman churches and in the Vatican library, 
also at Orvieto, Siena, &c. He executed a 
few panel pictures, and died at Siena. See 
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two works by Schmarsow (1880-82), and 
one by Ricci (trans. 1902). 

PINWEEL, George John (1842-75), English 
artist, born in London, known for his wood- 
engravings and illnstrations for Goldsmith, 
Jean Ingelow, The Arabian Nights, &c.,_and 
for exquisite water-colour subject paintings, 
few in number owing to his early death. 

PINZON, Vicente Y4fiez, peen-thon' {c. 1460- 
c. 1524), Spanish discoverer of Brazil, 
belonged to a wealthy Andalusian family. 
He commanded the Nina in the first expedi- 
tion of Columbus (1492), and, unlike his 
brother, Martin, who commanded another 
vessel, remained loyal to his chief In 1499 
he sailed on his own account, and on January 
26, 1500, landed near Pernambuco, on the 
Brazil coast, which he followed north to the 
Orinoco. He was made governor of Brazil 
by Ferdinand and Isabella. See J. R. 
M‘Clymont’s Vicente Anez Pingon (1916). 

PIOIVIBO, Sebastian del, pyom'bo (1485- 
1 547), painter, was of the family of Luciani, 
and was called Del Piombo (‘ of the Seal ’) 
from his becoming in 1523 sealer of briefs to 
Pope Clement VII. He studied under 
Giovanni Bellini and Giorgione; went to 
Rome about 1510, where he worked in 
conjunction with Michelangelo. In 1519 he 
painted his masterpiece, the Raising of 
Lazarus (now in the National Gallery, 
London); and was an excellent portrait- 
painter. See Milanesi, Les Correspondants de 
Michel Ange (Fr. trans. 1890'i. 

PIOZZI or THRALE, Mrs, n^e Hester Lynch 
Salushury, pyot'see (1741-1821), was bom 
at Bodvel in Carnarvonshire, and in 1763 
married Henry Thrale, a prosperous South- 
wark brewer. Dr Samuel Johnson in 1765 
conceived an extraordinary affection for her, 
was domesticated in her house at Streatham 
Place for over sixteen years, and for her 
sake learned to soften many of his eccen- 
tricities. Thrale also esteemed Johnson, 
carried him to Brighton, to Wales in 1774, 
and to France in 1775, and made him one 
of his four executors. Thrale died in April 
1781, after his wife had borne him twelve 
children, and in 1784 the brewery was sold 
for £135,000. Dr Johnson began to feel 
himself slighted as the widow became at- 
tached to the Italian musician Piozzi. The 
marriage took place in July 1784; the pair 
travelled through France, Italy, Germany 
and Belgium, returning to England in 1787, 
to Streatham in 1790; but soon after Mrs 
Piozzi built Brynbella on the Clwyd, where 
Piozzi died in 1809. Vivacious, frank, witty 
and charming, she was pretty, if hardly 
beautiful. She wrote poems and published 
Anecdotes of Dr Johnson (1786) and Letters 
to and from Dr Johnson (1788). See her 
Autobiography (reprinted 1861), her Thraliana 
(note-book; ed. by Hughes, 1913), her letters 
to Penelope Pennington (1913), French 
Journals of Mrs Thrale and Dr Johnson (1932), 
the Queeney Letters (ed. Lord Lansdowne, 
1934 — Queeney was her eldest daughter), 
Mangin’s Piozziana (1833), books by Seeley 
(1891), Clifford (1941), and Scott, The Blue- 
stocking Ladies (1947). 

PIPER, John (1903- ), English artist, bom 
at Epsom. In 1933 he met Braque, and 


experiments in many media, including collage, 
led to a representational style which grew 
naturally from his abstract discipline. He 
designed sets for the theatre and painted a 
series of topographical pictures, e.g. the 
water-colours of Windsor Castle commis- 
sioned by H.M. the Queen in 1941-42, and 
dramatic pictures of war damage. His 
publications include Brighton Aquatints 
(1939) and Buildings and Prospects (1949). 
See the study edited by S. J. Woods (1955). 

PIPPI. See Giulio Romano. 

PIPPIN. See PfpiN. 

PIRANDELLO, Luigi (1867-1936), Italian 
dramatist, novelist and short story writer, 
was born at Girgenti (Agrigento). He studied 
at Rome and Bonn, becoming a lecturer 
in literature at Rome (1897-1922). After 
writing powerful and realistic novels and 
short stories, including II Fu Mattia Pascal 
(1903) and Si Gira (1916), he turned to the 
theatre and became a leading exponent of the 
‘ grotesque ’ school of contemporary drama. 
Among his plays are Six Characters in search 
of an Author (1920), Enrico IV (1922) and 
Come Tu Mi Viioi (1930). In 1925 he estab- 
lished a theatre of his own in Rome and his 
company took his plays all over Europe. 
Many of his later plays, beginning with 
Come Tu Mi Vuoi, have been filmed. In 1934 
he was awarded the Nobel prize for literature. 
See study by W. Starkie (1927). 

PIRANESI, Giambattista, pee-ra-nay'zee 
(1720-78), Italian architect and copper- 
engraver of Roman antiquities, was bom at 
Venice. He worked in Rome producing 
innumerable etchings of the city both in 
ancient times and in his own day. See studies 
by Mayor (1952) and H. Thomas (1954). 

PIRE, Georges, peer (1910- ), Belgian priest, 
born at Dinant, lectured in moral philosophy 
at Louvain (1937-47) and was awarded the 
Croix de Guerre for resistance work as priest 
and intelligence officer in the second World 
War and in 1958 the Nobel Peace prize for 
his scheme of* European villages ’, including 
‘ Anne Frank village in Germany, for 
elderly refugees and destitute children. See 
his autobiography (trans. 1960). 

PIRON, Alexis, pee-rd (1689-1773), French 
poet, playwright and wit, born at Dijon, 
who, according to his own epitaph, ‘ was 
nothing, not even an Academician See 
Saintsbury’s Miscellaneous Essays (1892). 

PISANO, (1) Andrea (c. 1270-1349), Italian 
sculptor, born at Pontedera, became famous 
as a worker in bronze and a sculptor in 
marble, settling in Florence. In 1347 he 
worked in the cathedral at Drvieto on reliefs 
and statues. 

(2) Giovanni (c. 1250— c. 1320), Italian 
sculptor, assisted his father (3). He built 
the fine pulpit in Pisa cathedral and for 
several years worked on the cathedral at 
Siena, 

(3) Niccola (c. 1225-c. 1284), Italian 

sculptor of Pisa, father of (2), executed three 
works still admired for their excellence — the 
pulpit of the baptistery at Pisa (1260), the 
shrine of St Dominic for a church at Bologna 
(1267) and the pulpit of the cathedral at 
Siena (1268). He was also an architect and 
engineer. 
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(4) Vittore, or Antonio Pisanello (c. 1395- 
c. 1455), born at San Visilio, was both fresco- 
painter and medallist and also was noted for 
his drawings of animals. 

PISISTRATIJS, Gr. Peisistratos, pl-sis' tre-tus 
{c. 600-527 R.C.), ‘ tyrant ’ of Athens, acted at 
first with his kinsman Solon, but soon became 
leader of a people’s party in Attica, eager 
for equality of political privileges. In 560, 
with a band of personal followers, he seized 
the Acropolis. The heads of the aristocratic 
party fled, but returned in 554 and drove 
Pisistratus into exile (552). Supported by 
Thebes and Argos, he in 541 landed at 
Marathon, and marched on the capital. At 
Pallene he completely defeated his opponents, 
and thenceforward lived in undisturbed 
possession of power, and transmitting at his 
death his supremacy to his sons, Hippias and 
Hipparchus, the JPisistrotidae. He enforced 
obedience to the laws of Solon, emptied the 
city of its poorest citizens, and made them 
agriculturists, secured provision for old and 
disabled soldiers; encouraged literature and 
adorned Athens. 


PISSARRO, peesa-rd, (1) Camille (1830- 
1903), French impressionist artist, born at 
St Thomas, West Indies, went in 1855 to 
Paris, where he was much influenced by 
Corot’s landscapes- In 1870 he lived in 
England for a short time, this being the first 
of several visits. Most of his works were 
painted in the countryside round Paris, and 
he lived at Pontoise from 1872 to 1884. In 
the next year he met Signac and Seurat and 
for the next five years adopted their divisionist 
style. Pissarro was the leader of the original 
Impressionists, and the only one to exhibit at 
al! eight of the Group exhibitions in Paris 
from 1874 to 1886. He had considerable 
influence on Cezanne and Gauguin at the 
beginning of their artistic careers. His 
famous painting of the Boulevard Montmartre 
by night (1897) is in the National Gallery, 
London. See his Letters to his son JLucien. 
edited in 1943 by J. Rewald. 

(2) Lucien (1863-1944), French painter, 
designer, wood-engraver and printer, son of 
(1), came to England in 1890, founded 
(1894) the Eragny press, designed types, and 
painted landscapes, showing the divisionist 
touch. 

PISTON, Walter (1894- ), American 

composer of Italian descent, born in Rock- 
land, Me., trained originally as an artist, 
first took a serious interest in music as a 
student at Harvard. He later studied in 
Paris under Nadia Boulanger and returned 
to Harvard as professor of Music. As a 
teacher he has produced books on harmony, 
counterpoint and orchestration. His com- 
positions, which include four symphonies 
and a quantity of other orchestral music and 
a violin concerto as well as the popular ballet. 
The Incredible Flautist, are in a modern, 
neo-classical style that includes elements 
trom jazz and popular music. 

Pitcairn, Robert (1 793— 1 855), Scottish 
Writer and antiquary, bom in Edinburgh, was 
Scotland, 1484- 
i(524 (1830-33). He held a post in the 
Register House at Edinburgh. 

PITCAIRNE, Archibald (1652-1713), Scottish 


physician and satirist, born in Edinburgh* 
practised medicine there before being 
appointed in 1692 professor at Leyden. 
Returning to Edinburgh in 1693, he was 
notorious as a Jacob ilc, an Episcopalian and 
satirist of Presbyterianism. He founded the 
medical faculty at Edinburgh and his medical 
writings appeared in 1701 under the title of 
Disser tat tones medfeae. Sec Life by Webster 
(1781). 

PITMAN, Sir Isaac (1813-97), English 
inventor of a shorthand system, was born 
at Trowbridge, Wiltshire. First a clerk, he 
became a schoolmaster al Barton-on- 
Humber (1832-36) and 'at Wotton-under- 
Edge, where he issued his Stenographic Sound 
Hand (1837). Dismissed from Wotton 
because he had joined the New (Sweden- 
borgian) Church, he conducted a school at 
Bath (1839-43), Henceforward his career is 
the history of the development of shorthand 
and spelling reform. In 1842 he brought out 
the Phonetic Journal, and in 1845 opened 
premises in London- He was knighted in 
1894. See Life by A. Baker (1908). 

PITSCOTTIE, Robert Lindsay of (r. I 500-65), 
Scottish historian, born at Pitscottic near 
Cupar, was the author of The Chronicles of 
Scotland, 1436-1565. His style is quaint and 
graphic, and his facts trustworthy, except 
where he deals in marvels. The best edition 
is ShcrifT Mackay’s (1899 4 911). 

PITT, (1) Thomas (1653-1726), son of the 
rector of Blandford, became a wealthy East 
India merchant, governor of Madras, and 
purchaser for £20,400 of the Pitt Diamond, 
which he sold in 1717 to the French regent 
to become one of the state jewels of France. 
In 1791 it was valued at £480,000. His eldest 
son, Robert, was father of the Earl of 
Chatham (q.v.); his second, Thomas (c. 
1688-1729), was first Earl of Londonderry. 

(2) William, the Elder. Sec Chaiham. 

(3) William (1759-1 806), English statesman, 
second son of the Earl of Chatham, was born 
at Hayes near Bromley. He was never sent 
to school, but entered Pembroke Hall, 
Cambridge, at fourteen. From his youth he 
was trained for political life. He became an 
excellent classical scholar, but he valued the 
classical writers mainly as a school of lan- 
guage and of taste. He was called to the bar 
in June 1780, but in September parliament 
was dissolved, and he stood for Cambridge 
University, but was rejected. Sir James 
Lowther, however, gave him a seat for 
Appleby, and Pitt entered the House of 
Cornmons in January 1781. The Tory 
ministry of Lord North was then tottering 
under the disasters in America, and con- 
fronted by the Old Whigs who followed 
Rockingham, among them Fox and Burke, 
and by a smaller body who had been attached 
to the fortunes of Chatham, such as Shel- 
burne, Camden, and Barr<5. Pitt threw 
himself into the fray, and on several occasions 
assailed the falling ministry, but refused to 
cast in his lot with the opposition. Upon 
North’s resignation in March 1782 a ministry 
was ^ formed under Rockinghamj but Pitt 
declined several offers of position. He gave 
a general support to the new ministers, but 
brought forward the question of parliamen- 
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tary reform- On July 1, 1782, Rockingham 
died, and while Fox insisted on the leadership 
of the Duke of Portland, the king made 
Shelburne first lord. Fox resigned, and Pitt 
became chancellor of the Exchequer. Peace 
negotiations between England and the United 
States were signed in November and with 
France and Spain in January 1783, while a 
truce was established with Holland, and the 
first steps were taken towards a liberal 
commercial treaty with the United States. 
While Pitt’s reputation steadily rose, the 
Shelburne ministry was weak and divided; 
but Pitt stood loyally hy his chief. Two votes 
of censure directed against the peace were 
carried through the Commons, and on 
February 24, 1783, Shelburne resigned. The 
king implored Pitt, who had displayed 
splendid parliamentary talents, to accept the 
leadership, and gave him an absolute 
authority to name his colleagues. It was a 
dazzling offer, but he saw clearly that the 
hour of triumph had not yet come. After a 
long struggle the king was obliged to yield, 
and on April 2 a coalition ministry was 
formed under the Duke of Portland, with 
Fox and North as joint secretaries of state. 
Pitt refused his old post of chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and as leader of the Opposition 
brought forward an elaborate scheme of 
parliamentary reform. He was defeated by 
293 to 149, but he succeeded in bringing Fox 
and North into direct collision. His other 
measure for the reform of abuses in the public 
offices passed the Commons, but was rejected 
in the Lords. A government bill modifying 
the charter of the East India Company shared 
a like fate; the ministry refused to resign, and 
the Commons supported them by large 
majorities; but the king dismissed them in 
December 1783, and Pitt took office as 
chancellor of the Exchequer and first Tord 
of the Treasury. His position seemed hope- 
less; there was a majority of more than a 
hundred against him in the Commons, in 
which Pitt was the only Cabinet minister, 
while Dundas was the only considerable 
debater who supported him against the 
attacks of North, Fox, Burke and Sheridan. 
But Pitt fought his battle with a skill and 
resolution never surpassed in parliamentary 
history. A long succession of hostile votes 
was carried, but failed to drive him from 
office, and soon signs appeared that the 
country was with him. The magnanimity he 
showed in refusing a great sinecure office 
added greatly to his popularity. The majori- 
ties against him grew steadily smaller. At 
last, on March 25, 1784, parliament was 
dissolved, and the ensuing election made Pitt 
one of the most powerful ministers in all 
English history, and prepared the way for a 
ministry which lasted, almost unbroken, for 
twenty years. Now the House of Commons 
acquired a new importance in the constitution, 
the people a new control over its proceedings, 
and the first lord of the Treasury complete 
ascendency in the government. The regency 
question established parliamentary rights. 
Direct parliamentary corruption was finally 
put down. Great numbers of sinecure places 
were abolished, reforms were introduced 
into revenue methods, and the whole system 


of taxation and of trade duties was thoroughly 
revised. The finances of the country, dis- 
organized by the American war, became once 
more flourishing. An enlightened commer- 
cial treaty was negotiated with France. In 
foreign politics Pitt was for some years 
equally successful. His love of peace was 
sincere, but the influence of England in 
European councils rose greatly, and he 
showed much tact in extricating England 
from the ambitious designs of Prussia. But 
he cast aside too lightly on the first serious 
opposition parliamentary reform and the 
abolition of the slave-trade. His attempt to 
establish free-trade between England and 
Ireland failed through an explosion of manu- 
facturing jealousy in England. More real 
blame attaches to his opposition to reforming 
the enormous abuses in the Irish parliament 
and to his uncertain policy towards the Irish 
Catholics. He created peerages with extreme 
lavishness. When the French Revolution 
broke out his policy was one of absolute 
neutrality. Reluctantly he drew the sword 
believing that a struggle with France would 
be both short and easy. His early military 
enterprises were badly planned and badly 
executed but the navy, fostered by him in 
peace time, was much stronger than that of 
France. Through fear of the revolutionary 
spirit, he was led into stern domestic 
measures. Corn had risen to famine price 
and great distress prevailed, and the govern- 
ment attempted to meet it by very ill-con- 
ceived relaxations of the poor-laws. In 
Ireland Pitt tried first to win the Catholics by 
measures of conciliation. He then, after the 
rebellion, suggested a legislative union which, 
was to be followed by Catholic emancipation, 
the payment of the priests and a commutation 
of tithes. The first measure was carried by 
very corrupt means, but the king declared 
himself inexorably opposed to Catholic 
emancipation. Pitt resigned his office into 
the hands of his follower Addington in 
February 1801; hut a month later he declared 
that he would abandon Catholic claims and 
resumed office in May 1804 on this under- 
standing. The war, suspended by the peace 
of Amiens, had broken out with renewed 
vehemence. There was danger of invasion, 
and Pitt desired to combine the_ most 
eminent men of all parties in the ministry; 
but the king’s animosity towards Fox lost 
him Fox’s supporters and he was not aided 
by an alliance with the weak Addington. 
But with little help from his colleagues Pitt 
was hailed as the saviour of Europe after the 
great victory of Trafalgar in 1805. But his 
health was now broken and he died at Putney, 
January 23, 1806, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. Pitt was never married, and 
he never mixed much in general society. 
Few men possessed to a higher degree the 
power of commanding, directing and 
controlling, and he inspired the nation with 
unbounded confidence. He was one of the 
first statesmen to adopt the teaching of Adam 
Smith. His Political Life was written by 
Gifford (1809) and Bishop Tomline <1822); 
the standard biography is by Lord Stanhope 
(4th ed. 1879). See Macaulay’s essay, books 
by Sergeant (1882), Walford (1890), Lord 
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Rosebery (1891), Lord Ashbourne (1899), 
Whibley (1906), Holland Rose (1911-12, 
1926), Sir Charles Petrie (1935). 

PITTACUS OFMITYLENE (c. 650-570 b.c.), 
Greek ruler, one of the ‘ Seven Wise Men ’ 
of Greece, whose experience, according to the 
ancients, was embodied in ‘ Know thine 
opportunity ’ and other aphorisms. 

FITTER, Ruth (1897- ), English poetess, 

born at Ilford, Essex, wrote verse from a very 
early age and later was encouraged by Hilaire 
Belloc. Her writing belongs to no particular 
school and for inspiration she has drawn 
mainly upon the beauty of natural things. 
In 1955 she was awarded the Queen’s Gold 
Medal for Poetry, having already won the 
Hawthornden Prize in 1936 with A Trophy of 
Arms. Other volumes include First and 
Second Poems (1927), A Mad Lady's Garland 
11934), Urania {\95\) and The Ermine (1953). 

PITT-RIVERS, Augustus Henry Lane-Fox 
(1827-1900), English soldier and archaeo- 
logist, born in Yorkshire, educated at Sand- 
hurst, worked to improve army small arms 
training and was a promoter of the Hythe 
school of musketry, ultimately becoming a 
lieutenant-general (1882), Having in 1880 
inherited Wiltshire estates rich in Romano- 
British and Saxon remains from his great- 
uncle, Lord Rivers, he devoted himself to 
archaeology, evolving a new scientific 
approach to excavation which became a 
model for later workers. His collections 
were presented to Oxford museum. He 
became F.R.S. in 1876, first inspector of 
ancient monuments in 1882. 

PIUS, the name of twelve Roman pontiffs. 

Pius I was Bishop of Rome 140-1 55. 

Pius n, named Enea Silvio de Piccolomini 
(1405-64), in youth wrote poems, letters and 
a novel. At twenty-six he was secretary 
to the Bishop of Fermo at the Council of 
Basel, and in 1432-35 was employed on 
missions to Scotland, England and Germany. 
He took an ofiSce under the Emperor Frede- 
rick HI, regulated his Life, took orders, was 
made Bishop of Trieste, and after returning 
to Italy (1456) a cardinal. On the death of 
CalUstus III in 1458 he was elected pope, and 
took the name of Pius II. His reign is 
memorable for his efforts to organize an 
armed confederation of Christian princes to 
resist the Turkish arms. Aeneas Sylvius was 
one of the most eminent scholars of his age. 
His works (Basel 1551) are chiefiy historical; 
his letters throw a vivid light upon their age. 
See Lives by Yoigt (1856-63), Weiss (1897), 
Boulting (1909), Ady (1913), Creighton’s 
History of the Papacy (vol. ii 1882), and 
Pastor’s History of the Popes (vol. iii 1895). 
yt Giovanni Angelo Medici 

(1499-1565), born at Milan, became cardinal 
in 1549, and pope in 1559. He brought to 
a close the deliberations of the Council of 
Trent, and issued (1564) the Creed of Pius IV 
or Tri dentine Creed. 

Pius V, named Michele Ghislieri (1 504-72), 
bom near Alessandria, became a bishop in 
1556, and a cardinal in 1557. As inquisitor- 
general for Lombardy he rigorously repressed 
the Reformed doctrines. Pope from 1566, 
he laboured to restore discipline and mor- 
aUty, and reduced the expenditure of his 


court. The bull In Coena Domini (1568) 
applies to the. 16th century the principles and 
the legislation of Hildebrand. His bull 
releasing Queen Elizabeth’s subjects from 
their allegiance (1570) fell harmless. The 
most momentous event of liis pontificate 
was the expedition which he organised, with 
Spain and Venice, against the Turks, resulting 
in the naval engagement of Lepanto (1571) 
He was canonized in 1712. 

Pius VI, named Giovanni Angelo Braschi 
(1717-99), was born at Cesena, became 
cardinal in 1773, pope in 1775. To him Rome 
owes the drainage of the Pontine Marsh, the 
improvement of the port of Ancona, the 
completion of St Peter’s, the foundation of 
the New Museum of the Vatican, and the 
embellishment of the city. The pope repaired 
to Vienna, but failed to restrain the reforming 
Emperor Joseph from further curtailing his 
privileges. Soon after came the French 
Revolution and the confiscation of church 
property in France. The pope launched his 
thunders in vain, and then the murder of the 
French agent at Rome (1793) gave the Direc- 
tory an excuse for the attack. Bonaparte 
took possession of the Legations,, and after- 
wards of the March of Ancona, and extorted 
(1797) the surrender of these provinces from 
Pius. The murder of a member of the French 
embassy in December was avenged by Berthicr 
taking possession of Rome. Pius was called 
on to renounce his temporal sovereignty, 
and on his refusal was seized, carried to 
Siena, the Ccrlosa, Grenoble and finally 
Valence, where he died. 

Pius VII, named Luigi Barnaba Chiara- 
monti (1742-1823), was born at Cesena. He 
became Bishop of Tivoli, and, already a 
cardinal, succeeded Pius VI in 1800. Rome 
was now restored to the papal authority, and 
next year the French troops were withdrawn 
from most of the papal territory. Pius 
restored order in his states, and in 1801 
concluded a concordat with Napoleon, 
which the latter altered by autocratic Articles 
organiques. In 1804 Napoleon compelled 
Pius to come to Paris to consecrate him as 
emperor. He failed to get any modification 
of the articles, and soon after his return to 
Rome the French seized Ancona and entered 
Rome. This was followed by the annexation 
(May 1809) of the papal states to the French 
empire. The pope in June retaliated by 
excommunicating the robbers of the Holy 
See, He was next removed to Grenoble, 
and finally to Fontainebleau, where he was 
forced to sign a new concordat and sanction 
the annexation. The fall of Napoleon (1814) 
allowed him to return to Rome, and the 
Congress of Vienna restored him his territory. 
Brigandage was suppressed, as well as secret 
societies ; while the Jesuits were restored. 
See Life by Mary H. Allies (1872 and 1897). 

Pius IX, named Giovanni Maria Mastai 
Ferretti (1792-1878), born at Sinigaglia, took 
deacon’s orders in 1818, in 1827 was made 
Archbishop of Spoleto, and in 1832 Bishop 
of Imola. In 1840 he became a cardinal, 
and on the death of Gregory XVI in 1846 
was elected pope. He entered at once on a 
course of reforms. He granted an amnesty 
to all political prisoners and exiles, removed 
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most of the disabilities of the Jews, authorized Communist countries, and the fate of Catholi 


railways, projected a council of state, and in 
March 1848 published his Statuto Fonda- 
mentale, a scheme for the temporal govern- 
ment of the papal states by two chambers, 
one nominated by the pope, the other (with 
the power of taxation) elected by the people. 
At first the new pope was the idol of the 
populace. But the revolutionary fever of 
1848 spread too fast for a reforming pope, 
and his refusal to make war upon the 
Austrians finally forfeited the affections of 
the Romans. On November 15, 1848, his 
first minister. Count Rossi, was murdered, 
and two days later a mob assembled in the 
square of the Quirinal On the 24th the pope 
escaped to Gaeta, and a republic was 
proclaimed in Rome. In April 1849 a French 
expedition was sent to Civita Vecchia; in 
July General Oudinot took Rome, after a 
siege of thirty days; and henceforward the 
papal government was re-established. Pio 
Nono proved an unyielding Conservative and 
ultramontane, closely allied with the Jesuits. 
The war of the French and Sardinians against 
Austria in 1859 and the popular vote of 1860 
incorporated great part of the papal territory 
with the Sardinian (Italian) kingdom; but 
Pius always refused to recognize the fact. 
He re-established the hierarchy in England, 
sanctioned a Catholic university in Ireland, 
and condemned the Queen’s Colleges. He 
concluded a reactionary concordat with 
Austria. By the bull ‘ Ineffabilis Deus ’ 
(1854) he decreed the Immaculate Concep- 
tion ; his famous encyclical ‘ Quanta Cura ’ 
and the Syllabus of errors appeared in 1864. 
The Vatican Council (1869-70) proclaimed 
the infallibility of the pope. For the last ten 
years the pope’s temporal power had been 
only maintained by the French garrison; on 
its withdrawal in 1870 the soldiers of Victor 
Emmanuel entered Rome. For the rest of 
his days the pope lived a voluntary ‘ prisoner ’ 
within the Vatican. 

Pius X, named Giuseppe Sarto (1835-1914), 
born at Riese near Venice, and ordained in 
1858, became bishop of Mantua in 1884, in 
1893 cardinal and patriarch of Venice and in 
1903 was elected pope. The separation of 
church and state in France and Portugal, 
toleration in Spain, and Pius’s attacks on 
modernism led to strained relations and 
embarrassments. 

Pius XI, named Achille Ratti (1857-1939), 
born at Desio near Milan, was ordained in 
1879. Linguist, scholar, alpinist, he was 
librarian of the Ambrosian (Milan) and 
Vatican libraries, papal nuncio to Poland, 
Archbishop of Lepanto, Cardinal Archbishop 
of Milan in 1921 and pope in 1922. He 
became sovereign of the Vatican State in 
1929. 

Pius Xn, named Eugenio Pacelli (1876- 
1958), born in Rome, distinguished himself 
in the Papal diplomatic service and as 
secretary of state to the Holy See before 
succeeding Pius XI. He was elected pope in 
1939 and during the second World War 
under his leadership the Vatican did much 
humanitarian work, notably for prisoners of 
war and refugees. In the post-war years the 
plight of the persecuted churchmen in the 


cism there, became the Pope’s personal 
concern. Pius XII was widely respected both 
in the Catholic and non- Catholic world as a 
distinguished scholar and as a man of im- 
mense moral authority. 

pee- thar'd, (1) Francisco {c. 1478- 
1541), born at Trujillo, served under Gonsalvo 
di Cordova in Italy. In 1509 he was at 
Darien, and he served under Balboa when he 
discovered the Pacific. In 1526 Pizarro and 
Almagro sailed for Peru; and, after many 
misadventures and delays, they reached its 
port of Tumbes, and collected full informa- 
tion respecting the empire of the Incas. 
Pizarro repaired to Spain for authority to 
undertake the conquest, which he got in 
1529, he being made captain-general and 
Almagro marshal. He sailed again from 
Panama in December 1531, with 183 men 
and 37 horses; Almagro was to follow with 
reinforcements. Landing at Tumbes, the 
Spaniards commenced the march inland in 
May 1532, and in November entered Caja- 
marca. Near this Pizarro captured the Inca 
Atahualpa by treachery, and after extor- 
ting an enormous ransom, amounting to 
£3,500,000, put him to death, August 29, 
1533. Pizarro then marched to Cuzco, set 
up the young Inca Manco as nominal 
sovereign, and was himself created a marquis 
by the Emperor Charles V. Almagro 
undertook the conquest of Chile, Pizarro was 
busy founding Lima and other cities on the 
coast, and his brothers were at Cuzco, when 
an Indian insurrection broke out. Both 
Cuzco and Lima were besieged, and Juan 
Pizarro was killed, but in the spring of 1537 
Almagro returned from Chile, raised the siege 
of Cuzco, and took possession of the city. 
Pizarro had no intention of allowing his rival 
to retain Cuzco. Too old to take the field 
himself, he entrusted the command of his 
forces to his brothers, who defeated Almagro, 
April 26, 1538, and beheaded him soon 
afterwards. One of Almagro’s followers, 
named Juan de Rada, matured a conspiracy 
for the assassination of Pizarro. The 
conspirators attacked his house in Lima, 
and murdered the old conqueror. His 
brother, Hernando Pizarro, for having 
beheaded Almagro at Cuzco, was imprisoned 
until 1560 on his return to Spain. He died 
in 1578. See Lives by A. Helps (1869) and 
Towle (1878). 

(2) Gonzalo (c. 1506-48), half-brother of 
(1), whom he accompanied in the conquest 
of Peru, and did good service when the 
Indians besieged Cuzco, and in the conquest 
of Charcas. In 1 539 he undertook an expedi- 
tion to the eastward of Quito, and endured 
fearful hardships. One of his lieutenants, 
Francisco de Orellana, sent in advance for 
supplies, deserted his starving comrades, 
discovered the whole course of the Amazon, 
and returned to Spain. Only 90 out of 350 
Spaniards returned with Gonzalo in June 
1 542. On his brother’s assassination Cxonzalo 
retired to Charcas. In 1544 the new viceroy. 
Vela, arrived in Peru to enforce the ‘ New 
Laws The Spaniards, dismayed, entreated 
Gonzalo to protect their interests. He 
mustered 400 men, entered Lima in October 
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1544, and was declared 

viceroy Vela was defeated and killed m Dottle 
(1546) When news of this revolt reached 
Snain Pedro de la Gasca, an able ecclesiastic, 
was sent to Peru as president ‘o 
and landed atTumbesin June 1547. Gonz^o 
Pizarro defeated a force sent against him, 
and met Gasca near Cuzco m 
But his forces deserting him, he 8^^® 
up, and was beheaded at the 
See C. R-- Markham s History of Peru (IS92). 
PIZZETTI, Hdebrando, J' 

Italian composer born in / p® 

of a piano teacher, he studied at Parma 
Conservatoire, and in 1908 becarne professor 
of Harmony and Counterpoint at t 
Institute Musicale, Florence. He was 
Erector there from 1917 to 1924, tvhen he 
became director of the Guiseppe Verdi 
Conservatory, Milan. He won a high reputa- 
tion as an opera composer with Ferfra (I yi^J 
and Debora e Jaele (1923), and m 
succeeded Respighi as professor of Com- 
position at the Accademia di 
Rome. He composed extensively in all forms, 
and the most recent of his operas, 

T S. Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral^ 
produced in Milan in 1958. See Life by 

PLAOT,°Francir(1771-1854) English refer 


Bohr successfully applied it to the problems 
of sub-atomic physics. One of Planck’s sons, 
Erwin, was executed in 1944 for plotting 
aaainst Plitler. He was awarded the Hobel 
nrize (1918) and in 1926 was elected a 
foreien member of the Royal Society. 
PLANOUETTE, Robert, pJa-ket (1850-1903), 
French composer, born in Paris, and educated 
at the Conservatoire there, composed les 
Cloches de CornevUle (1877), Paul Jones{\U^\ 
and other light operas. 

PLANTAGENET, a surname applied to the 
Angevin family which in 1154 succeeded to 
the throne of England in the person of Henry 
II and reigned till Richard Ill’s death. 
Plante-geneste was the nickname of Geoffrey, 
Count of Anjou, husband of Matilda, 
daughter of Henry I— possibly from the sprig 
of broom (plafita genista) which he wore m 
his cap, possibly because he used a broom- 
switch in penance, possibly from the village 
of Le Genest in Maine. The first to use 
Plantagxnet (sic) as his family name, was 
Richard Duke of York in 1460, m laying 
claim to the crown. But the sovereigns called 
Plantagenci kings arc Henry IT, Richard I, 
John, Henry HI, Edward T-HT, Richard II, 
Henry IV-VE Edward IV-V and Richard III. 
See a study of the Plantagcncts by J. Harvey 
(1948)., 


>LACE, PLANTO, Gaston, pld-tay (1834-89), French 

right uhvsicist, born at Orthy, followed up Ritter’s 


physicist, born at Orthy, followed up Ritter’s 
discovery of the secondary cell and con- 
structed the first practical storage battery 


mer, ooiu ui — * . . 

tailor, champion of radicalism and the right 

of combination, he contrived the 

the Combination Laws in ^824 and was a 

leading^flgure in the aptation^^ 


jLiraiter oi luo 'ri,„ 

pioneer of birth-control study, he wrote The 
Principle of Population (1822; ^ ed. Himes, 
1930). The records of his activities and those 
of other radicals are in the British Museum. 
See Life by Graham Wallas (1898; new ed. 

1 91 8) 

PLANCHE, James Robinson, pl&skay (1796- 
1880), English playwright, antiquary and 
herald, horn, of Huguenot descent, m 
London. He wrote books on the history ot 
dress. Regal Records (1838), The Pursuivant of 
Arms (1852; 3rd ed. 1874), innumerable 
dramas, burlesques and extravaganzas arid 
his Recollections and Reflections^ (2 yols. 
1872). He was made Rouge Croix in 1845 
and Somerset herald in 1866. 

PLANCK, Max Karl Ernst (1858-1947), 
German theoretical physicist, the formulator 
of the quantum theory which revolutionized 
physics, horn April 23 at Kiel,^ studied ^at 


rrein.;u pnun-i, -7- 

Tours, settled as bookbinder at Antwerp in 
1549; six years later he began to print. His 
Biblia Polyghtta (1569-73), his Latin, 
Hebrew and Dutch Bibles, and hts editions 
of the classics are all famous. His printing- 
houses in Antwerp, Leyden and Paris wep 
carried on by his sons-in-law. His office in 
Antwerp, bought by the city in 1876, is now 
the ‘ Mus6e Plantin ’. Sec French works by 
M. Rooses (2nd ed. 1892), A. dc Backer and 
C Ruelens (1866), L. Degcorge (3rd ed. 
1886), C. Clair (1960), and Plantings Corre- 
spondence 

PLANUBES, Maximus, pla-nyoo deez (c. 
1260-1310), a monk of Constantinople, sent 
as ambassador to Venice in 1296. His taste- 
less Anthology (Florence 1494), from that 01 
Constantine Cephalas (10th century), was 
the only one known in the West until 1606. 
See his Letters, edited by Treu (Breslau 1 890). 
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Municn ana unuer ivu^uauii dunu 
at Berlin where he succeeded the former in the 
professorship (1889-1926) and became secre- 
tary of the Prussian Academy of Sciences 
(1912-43) and president of the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Society (1930-37). His work on the law^ of 
thermodynamics and black body radiation 
led him to abandon classical dynamical 
principles and formulate the quantum theory 
(1900), which assumed energy changes to take 
place in violently abrupt instalments or 
quanta. This successfully accounted for and 
predicted certain phenomena inexplicable in 
the Newtonian theory. Einstein’s application 
of the quantum theory to light (1905) led^ to 
the theories of relativity and in 1913 Nieli 


Canadian astronomer, born at Woodstock, 
Ontario, was a graduate of Toronto Univer- 
sity. At the Dominion Observatory, Ottawa, 
his work included research in spectroscopy 
and improvements in the design of the 
spectrograph. In 1918 the Dominion astro- 
physical observatory was built at Victoria 
to accommodate a huge telescope with a 
72-inch reflector which he had dcsigried. He 
was director here until he retired in 1935. 
During these years important investigations 
were carried out into motion and matter m 
interstellar space and results included the 
discovery of the largest known star wnicti 
was named Haskett’s star* 
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PLATEAU, Joseph Antoine Ferdinand, plah-td 
(1801-83), Belgian physicist, bom in Brussels, 
became professor of Physics at Ghent (1 835). 
In his study of optics he damaged his own 
eyesight by looking into the sun for twenty 
seconds in order to find out the effect on the 
eye. By 1840 he was blind, but continued his 
scientific work with the help of others. He 
was the discoverer of the tiny second drop, 
named after him, which always follows the 
main drop of a liquid falling from a surface. 

PLATO {c. 427-c. 347 b.c.), Athenian 

philosopher, one of the supremely great 
philosophical geniuses of all time, bom 
possibly in Athens, of an aristocratic family, 
but little is known of his early life. ^ He saw 
military service in the Peloponnesian war, 
became a disciple of Socrates (q.v.), attended 
the latter’s trial at the hands of the Democrats 
(399) and immortalized the latter’s attitude- 
and manner of death in three of his dialogues: 
Apology, or defence of his tutor, Crito on 
Socrates’ willingness to die and the JPhaedo 
on immortality. Socrates appears in most 
of Plato’s 35 dialogues, but increasingly he 
becomes the spokesman not of Socratic but 
Platonic doctrines. Plato spent some time 
at Megara in company with the Eleatic 
philosopher, Euclides, and from 390 possibly 
visited Egypt, was certainly at Cyrene with 
Theodoras, the mathematician, toured the 
Greek cities in Southern Italy, where he 
imbibed Pythagorean doctrines and at 
Syracuse converted Dion, son-in-law of the 
tyrant Dionysus I, to his ideology of the 
philosopher-icing. In 388 Plato founded his 
own school, the original * Academy ’ in the 
western suburbs of Athens in which mathe- 
matical and political studies were carried on. 
In 368fhe returned to Syracuse at Dion’s 
request to convert the' fickle' Dionysus II, but 
they soon quarrelled and Plato, after a 
second visit, gave it up. He died in his 
eighty-first year at a wedding feast. The 
chronology of the dialogues is a vexed 
subject, but stylistic considerations allow the 
following approximate groupings: (1) The 
early, truly Socra-tic C what is it? ’) dialogues 
in which the main interest is definition as, 
for example of self-knowledge in Charmides, 
courage in Laches, piety in Euthyphro, virtue 
equated with knowledge in JProtagoras and 
which include the above mentioned. (2) The 
middle dialogues in which Plato increasingly 
outlines his own characteristic doctrines, 
including the Mem, possibly the Timaeus, 
outlining Plato’s Pythagorean cosmology 
with time as ‘ the moving image of eternity ’ 
and the celebrated Republic. This, the first 
blue-print Utopia in history, examines the 
nature of justice, which eludes the tripartite 
division of the soul (wisdom, spiritedness or 
courage, and restrained passions) and which 
Plato’s Socrates hopes to find * in the larger 
letters of the state For, to this division 
conveniently correspond the three principal 
classes of the ideal state, the guardians, the 
military and the workers. Justice results 
when all these work in harmony. Plato’s 
ideal state is static, a closed society without 
class mobility achieved by the propagation 
of convenient myths. The guardians, how- 
ever, must be carefully trained and brought 


up to live in a Spartan communism, in which 
women share all the men’s tasks for which 
they are fitted, marriages take place on 
certain festival days and are arranged 
ostensibly by lot, but rigged on eugenic 
principles, the offspring brought up anony- 
mously by the state. This aristocracy may 
decline, first, into timocracy or government 
of honour by the military, then oligarchy or 
government of wealth, followed inevitably 
after the revolution of the poverty-stricken 
masses by democracy, the least desirable 
form of government barring tyranny which 
necessarily follows. The education of the 
guardians brings Plato to his famous theory 
of ideas, or forms. He distinguishes sharply 
between the sphere of transient, finite, fickle 
particulars or objects of sense-impressions, 
fit data only for opinion and belief and that 
of the timeless, unchanging universal exemp- 
lars of the former, the forms, which are the 
true objects of knowledge. The un philo- 
sophical man, at the mercy only of his sense- 
impressions is like a prisoner in a cave, who 
mistakes the shadows on the wall for reality. 
True knowledge is the apprehension of the 
universal forms. There is for example a 
universal form, ‘ table which subsumes all 
the particular tables to be found in the world 
of sense-impressions. Since art is essentially 
imitation of particulars it is therefore twice 
removed from reality and therefore doubly 
misleading. Artists are to be given applause 
but must be instantly deported from the 
Republic. (3) The later dialogues are remark- 
able for Plato’s rigorously philosophical self- 
criticism unequalled among philosophers 
with the possible exception of Wittgenstein. 
The theory of forms, except in the Phaedrus 
on sexual love, becomes less prominent and 
undergoes devastating criticism in the 
Parmenides. It is modified to a theory of 
types, the relationship of ‘ participation * 
between forms and particulars is examined, 
but the logical problem of predication 
inherent in all this and unsuccessfully 
attempted in The Sophist awaits Aristotle. 
The examines perception, TheLaws, 
considerably modify the political doctrines 
of the Republic and the Syrnposium on love, 
reveals Plato, the poet. But all the dialogues 
are equally works of literature and philosophy 
From the former standpoint, the translations 
by B. Jowett (new ed. 1925) are best, from the 
latter, F. M. Cornford’s translations of 
Theaetetus and Sophist entitled Plato's Theory 
of Knowledge (1933), of Timaeus, entitled 
Plato's Cosmology (1937) of Parmenides, 
entitled Plato and Parmenides (1939) and The 
Republic (trans. 1941), are preferable. Of 
the Epistles, 6th, 7th, 8th are now generally 
regarded as authentic. Plato’s influence is 
universal. It extends first through his great 
disciple and critic Aristotle, through the 
Stoics into Christian theology via Philo 
Judaeus (q.v.) was repeatedly revived 
beginning with the rediscovery of Plato’s 
works (except for the Timaeus never lost) at 
the renaissance when Aristotelian scholasti- 
cisrn was under attack and by various Pla- 
tonist and Neo-Platonist movements since. 
Rationalist and idealist schools owe much to 
Plato, who successfully merged two opposing 
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strands of Greek philosophy, the 
‘ one ’ of Parmenides and the flux ( the 
many ’) of Heraclitus into one comprehensive 
metaphysical thesis. See biogi^phical studies 
by A. E. Taylor (1929) and G. C. Field (1930), 
studies of The Republic by N. R. Morphy 
(1951) R. T. Nettleship, ed. Benson (1955), 
on the Phaedrus by R. Hackforth (1952), on 
the Phaedo, by R. S, Bluck (1955) on the 
theory of ideas by Sir W D. Ross (1951), 
ethics (1928), education (1947), art (1^95^, 
by R. C. Lodge, and general studies by E. 
Zeller (trans. 1888), J. Burnet, 
sophy (1914), G. M. A. Grube (1935), W. W. 
Jaeger Paideia (trans. 1944), D. J. Allan 
(1952), W. L. Robinson (1953), R. B, Levin- 
son (1953), R. C. Lodge (1956), R. E. Cush- 
man (1958), P. Friedlander (trans. 1958), also 
critical works, Cherniss, Aristotle'' s Criticisms 
of the Academy, K. R. Popper, vol. i, The 
Open Society and Its Enemies (1945) and 
R. H. S. Crossman Plato Today (new ed. 


FLATOV, Matvei Ivanovich, Count (1757- 
1818), born at Azov, served in the Turkish 
campaign of 1770-71, and in 1801 was named 
by Alexander I ‘ Hetman of the Cossacks of 
the Don He took part in the campaigns 
against the French (1805-07), and hung on 
their retreat from Moscow with pitiless 
pertinacity (1813), defeating Lefcbvre at 
Altenburg, gaining a victory at Laon, and 
making his name memorable by the devas- 
tations of his hordes of semi-savages. 

PLAUTUS, Titus Maccius (wrongly M, 
Acciiis) {c. 250-184 B.c.), the chief comic poet 
of Rome, was born at Sarsina in Umbria. 
It is probable that he went to Rome while 
still young, and acquired there his mastery 
of the most idiomatic Latin. At Rome he 
found employment in connection with the 
stage, and saved money enough to enable 
him to leave Rome and start in business on 
his own account in foreign trade. His plays 
evince close familiarity with seafaring life and 
adventure, and an intimate knowledge of all 
the details of buying and selling and book- 
keeping. He failed, however, in business, 
and returned to Rome in such poverty that 
he had to earn his livelihood in the service of 
a baker by turning a hand-mill. While in this 
humble calling he wrote three plays which he 
sold to the managers of the public games. 
The price paid him enabled him to leave the 
mill, and he spent the rest of his life at Rome. 
Probably he commenced to write about 224 
B.C., and, until his death, he continued to 
produce comedies with wonderful fecundity. 
His plays appear to have been left in the 
hands of the actors, who probably interpol- 
ated and omitted passages to suit them for 
the stage. Almost all the prologues were 
written after his death. About 130 plays 
were attributed to him in the time of Gellius, 
who held most of them to be the work of 
earlier dramatists revised and improved by 
Plautus. Roman critics considered most of 
them spurious. Varro limited the genuine 
comedies to twenty-one; and these so-called 
‘ Varronian comedies ’ are the same which 
we now possess, the Vidularia being frag- 
mentary. Plautus’s plays were immensely 
popular, and were acted, as Arnobius tells us, 


in the time of Diocletian, five centuries later. 
Plautus borrowed his plots to a large extent 
from the New Attic Comedy, which dealt 
with social life to the exclusion of politics. 
But he infused a new and robustcr life, which 
was typically Roman. His perfect spon- 
taneity, vivacity and vigour of language, and 
the comic power of his dialogues, arc his own. 
The charm of Plautus, lying in his genuine 
humour and powerful grasp of character, 
goes deep down to the roots of human 
nature. Shakespeare adapted the Menaechmi 
as The Comedy of Errors. Moliere’s L'Avare 
is borrowed from the Auliilaria. English 
translations are by Thornton and Warner 
(1767-74), H. T. Riley (1880), Sugden (1895), 
Sir R. Allison (5 plays, 1914). Ritschl 
restored the very corrupt text (2nd cd. 1871); 
Goetz and Schocll completed his work 
(1892-96). The Locb Library edition (5 vols. 
1916 et seq.) has a trans. by Nixon. 

PLAYFAIR, (1) John (1748-1819), Scottish 
mathematician and geologist, born at Benvie 
near Dundee, studied at St Andrews, and in 
1773 became minister of Liff and Benvie. 
In 1785 he became joint-professor of Mathe- 
matics at Edinburgh, but he exchanged his 
chair for that of Natural Philosophy in 1801 
He was a strenuous supporter of the Hutton- 
ian theory in geology, and travelled much to 
make observations. Besides his famous 
Illustrations of the II at tonkin Theory (1802) 
he wrote Elements of Geometry (1795) ancl 
Outlines of Natural Philosophy (1812-16). 

(2) Lyon, 1st Baron Playfair (1819-98), 
British scientist, born at Meerut, studied at 
St Andrews, Glasgow, London and Giessen, 
was manager of textile-printing works at 
Clitheroe 1840-43, Edinburgh Chemistry 
professor 1858-68, Liberal M.P. from 1868, 
postmaster-general 1873-74, vice-president of 
council 1886. He was created a peer in 1829, 
He wrote on chemistry and political economy. 

(3) Sir Nigel Ross (1874-1934), English 
actor-manager and producer, was born in 
London. First a barrister, he went on the 
stage and from 1902 to 1918 was a successful 
character actor. Becoming in 1919 manager 
of the Lyric Theatre, Flammersmith, he was 
responsible for a long scries of successful 
productions many of which were drawn from 
18th-century comedy. Outstanding of these 
was The Beggar's Opera, produced with an 
original artistry, and others included The 
Duenna and The Rivals. He wrote The Story 
of the Lyric Theatre, Bfammersmith (1925) and 
Hammersmith Hoy (1930). See G. Playfair, 
My Father's Son (1937). 

(4) William Henry (1789-1857), Scottish 
architect, born in London, nephew of (1), 
designed Donaldson’s Hospital, the National 
Monument, National Gallery, and many other 
Edinburgh buildings. 

FLEKHANOV, Georgi Valentinovich, pie- 
kah'nof (1S51-\91S), Russian Marxist revolu- 
tionary, born in Tambov province, joined the 
Narodnist Populist movement as a student 
and in 1876 led the first popular demon- 
stration in St Petersburg. In 1883 he helped 
to found the League for the Emancipation of 
Labour and spent the years 1883-1917 in 
exile in Geneva. From 1889 to 1904 he was 
Russian delegate to^the Second International. 
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With Lenin, whose revolutionary mentor he 
was, he edited the journal Spark (1900). 
After the Bolshevik-Menshevik break, he 
supported the latter faction, returning to 
Russia in 1917, where he edited a paper. He 
died in Finland. His commentaries on 
Marxist theory fill 26 volumes. 

PLETHON, Georgios Gemistos, pUe'thon 
(c. 1355-1450), Greek scholar, probably a 
native of Constantinople, wms counsellor in 
the Peloponnesus to Manuel and Theodore 
Palaeologus, and was sent to the Council of 
Florence in 1439. Here, if he did little for the 
union of the Churches, he did much to spread 
a taste for Plato. 

PLEVEN, Rene Jean, ple-vd (1901- ), 
French statesman, born in Brittany, studied 
law and became managing director of the 
International Cable Company. During 
World War II he served with the Free French 
air force and in the French National Com- 
mittee in London. In French governments 
after 1944 he was successively minister of 
finances, minister of defence and prime 
minister in 1950. 

PLEYEL, Ignaz Joseph, pll'el (1757-1831), 
Austrian composer, born near Vienna, in 
1783 became Kapellmeister of Strasbourg 
Cathedral. In 1791 he visited London, in 
1795 opened a music shop in Paris and in 
1807 added a pianoforte manufactory. His 
forgotten compositions include quartets, 
concertos and sonatas. 

PLIMSOLL, Samuel (1824-98), English 
social reformer, known as ‘ the sailors’ 
friend was born at Bristol, became clerk in 
a Sheffield brewery, and in 1854 started 
business in the coal trade in London. Shortly 
afterwards he began to interest himself in 
the dangers affecting the mercantile marine. 

He accumulated a mass of facts proving that 
the gravest evils resulted from the employment 
of unseaworlhy ships, from overloading, 
undermanning, bad stowage and over- 
insurance. He entered parliament for Derby 
ill 1 868 ; but it was not until he had published 
Our Seamen (1873) and had made an appeal 
to the public that the Merchant Shipping Act 
(1876) was passed, by which, inter alia, every 
owner was ordered to mark upon his ship a 
circular disc (the ‘ Plimsoll Mark ’), with a 
horizontal line drawn through its centre, 
down to which the vessel might be loaded. 

He retired from parliamentary life in 1880. 

In 1890 he published Cattle-ships, exposing 
the cruelties and dangers of cattle-shipping. 
See Japp, Good Men and True (1890). 

PLINY, (1) Gaius Plinius Secundus (a.d. 23- 
79), the Elder, came of a North Italian stock 
possessing estates at Novum Comum {Como), 
where he was born. He was educated in 
Rome, and when about twenty-three entered 
the army an d served in Germany. He became 
colonel of his regiment (a cavalry one), and 
while attentive enough to his military duties 
to write a treatise on the throwing of missiles 
from horseback and to compile a history of 
the Germanic wars, he made a series of 
scientific tours in the region between the Ems, 
Elbe and Weser, and the sources of the 
Danube. Returning to Rome in 52, he 
studied for the bar, but withdrew to Como, 
and devoted himself to reading and author- 
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ship. Apparently for the guidance of his 
nephew, he wrote his Slndiosus, a treatise 
defining the culture necessary for the orator, 
and the grammatical work, Dub ins Sermo. 
By Nero he was appointed procurator in 
Spain, and through his brother-in-law’s death 
(71) he became guardian of his sister’s son, 
Pliny the Younger, whom he adopted. 
Vespasian, whom he had known in Germany, 
was now emperor, and was henceforth his 
most intimate friend; but court favour did 
not wean him from study, and he brought 
down to his own time the history of Rome by 
Aufidius Bassus. A model student, amid 
metropolitan distraction he worked assidu- 
ously, and by lifelong application filled the 
160 volumes of manuscript which, after using 
them for his Historia Naturalis (77), he 
bequeathed to his nephew. In 79 he was in 
command of the Roman fleet stationed off 
Misenum when the great eruption of Vesuvius 
was at its height. Eager to witness the 
phenomenon as closely as possible, he landed 
at Stabiae {Castellamare), but had not gone 
far when he succumbed to the stifling vapours 
rolling down the hill. His Historia Naturalis 
alone of his many writings survives. Under 
that title the ancients classified everything of 
natural or non-artificial origin. Pliny adds 
digressions on human inventions and in- 
stitutions, devoting two books to a history 
of fine art, and dedicates the whole to Titus. 
His observations, made at second-hand, show 
no discrimination between the true and the 
false, between the probable and the marvel- 
lous, and his style is inartistic, sometimes 
obscure. But he supplies us with information 
on an immense variety of subjects as to which, 
but for him, we should have remained in the 
dark. 

(2) Gaius Plinius Caeciliiis Secundus 
(a.d, 62-c. 114), the Younger, was born at 
Novum Comum. He wrote a Greek tragedy 
in his fourteenth year, and made such 
progress under Quintilian that he became 
noted as one of the most accomplished men 
of his time. His proficiency as an orator 
enabled him at eighteen to plead in the 
Forum, and brought him much practice. 
Then he served as military tribune in Syria, 
where he frequented the schools of the Stoic 
Euphrates and of Artemidorus; at twenty- 
five, the earliest possible age, he was quaestor 
Caesaris, then praetor, and afterwards consul 
in 100 A.D., in which year he wrote his 
laboured panegyric of Trajan. In 103-5 he 
was propraetor of the Provincia Pontica, and, 
among other offices, held that of curator 
of the Tiber, chiefly for the prevention of 
floods. He married twice; his second wife, 
Calpurnia, is fondly referred to in one of his 
most charming letters for the many gifts and 
accomplishments with which she sweetened 
his rather invalid life. He died without issue 
about 114. It is to his letters that Pliny owes 
his assured place in literature as a master of 
the epistolatory style. His meaning, though 
never obscure, is generally fuller than his 
expression; and, reading between the lines, 
we discern the features of a truly lovable 
man, much given to hospitality, and always 
pleased to help a less favoured brother, such 
as Suetonius or Martial. We derive from 
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him not a few of our distinctest impressions of 
the life of the upper class in the 1st century ; 
above all, it is from his correspondence with 
Trajan that we get our clearest knowledge oi 
how even the most enlightened R^ans 
regarded the then obscure sect of the Chris- 
tians and their ‘ depraved and extravagant 
superstition Keil’s text of the Epistles and 
Pa.negyt'iciis (1853) is the best, a useful 
selection with a good commentary was 
published by Church and Brodnbb 
Melnioth’s translation of the Letters (1746), 
revised by W. M. L. Hutchinson, is wit h 
the text in the Loeb Classical Library (1^15). 
PLOMER, William Charles Franklin (1903- 
) British writer, born at Pietersburg, 
Transvaal, educated at Rugby, was a farrner 
and trader in South Africa before turning 
author, and also lived a while in Greece and 
Japan. With Roy Campbell (q.v.) he ran a 
South African literary review, and in World 
War H he served at the Admiralty. His 
works include the novels Turbott 
(1926), Sado (1931) and Ali the Lion (1936); 
collections of short stories 1 Speak of Africa 
(1928) and Paper Houses (1929); and 
Collected Poems {I960). He edited the diaries 
of Francis Kilvert (q.v.). See his auto- 
biographical (1943). 

PLOTINUS, plo-tV- (205-270), one of the 
and most original of neoplatonic 
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commentaries were first published in 1571. 
A fine monument was erected to him in 
Temple church. 

PLUCKER, JuUus (1801-68), German mathe- 
matical physicist, born at Elbcrfcld, was 
professor of Mathematics at Bonn (1836) and 
of Physics (1847). He investigated dia- 
magnetism, originated the idea of spectrum 
analysis, and in 1859 discovered cathode rays, 
produced by electrical discharges in gases at 
low pressures. 

PLUME, Thomas (1630-1704), English divine, 
born at Maldon, educated at Chelmsford and 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, was vicar of 
Greenwich from 1658 and Archdeacon of 
Rochester from 1679. He endowed an 
observatory and the Plumian chair of 
astronomy and experimental philosophy at 
Cambridge, and bequeathed his extensive 
library to the town of Maldon, where it still 
exists intact. See Deed and Francis, Cata- 
logue of the Plume Library (1959). 

PLUMER, Herbert Charles Onslow, 1st 
Baron (1857-1932), British soldier and 
administrator, served in Sudan (1884), led 
the Rhodesian relief force to Mafcking (1900), 
and greatly distinguished himself as com- 
mander of the 2nd army, B.E.F. (1915-18), 
notably at the groat attack on Mcssincs, and 
G.O.C. Italian Expeditionary Force (1917- 
1918). He was made a iicld-marshal in 1919, 
was governor of Malta 1919-24, and high 
commissioner for Palestine 1925-28. See 


first and most ^ • 

philosophers, born possibly at Lycopolis in 

Egypt, in 242 joined Gordianus’s expedition - i 


and in India, but after the emperor’s assas- 
sination in Mesopotamia, barely escaped to 
Antioch. In 244 he settled in Rome and 
became a popular lecturer in neopythagorean 
and neoplatonic doctrines, advocating asceti- 
cism and the charms of a contemplative life. 
Many of his wealthy patrons gave away their 
wealth to the poor, freed their slaves in 
response to his appeal of ascetic piety. When 
sixty years old, he atterr^ted to found with 


English divine, born in London, took a 
double-first in 1844 from University College, 
Oxford, and was elected a fellow of Brasenose. 
He became a professor at King’s College, 
London (1853), a prebendary of St Paul’s 
(1863), principal of Queen’s College, Harley 
Street (1875), and Dean of Wells (1881). He 
wrote on theology, verse translations of 
Sophocles, Aeschylus and Dante, besides 
original verse. 


the help of the emperor Gallienus a platonic 

‘ Republic;, in Campania, but died at Min- PLUNKET,^ Wdlmm 

Enniskillen, opposed the Union (1798), 
prosecuted Emmett (1803), and rose to be 


turnae. His fifty-four works were edited by 
his pupil Porphyry, or Malchus, who 
arranged them in six groups of nine books or 
Enneads, Plotinus’s system combines the 
various pre-Socratic schools of Greek 
philosophy, Aristotelian metaphysics. Platon- 
ism, Stoicism with an oriental theory of 
Emanation. He postulates a trinity, with The 
One, or God at the top, Spirit or intellectual 
principle second and lastly the soul, or author 
of all living things. The last is subdivided 
into an inner and an outer, the first intent 
upwards on spirit, the second facing down to 
the degenerate world of matter. He greatly 
influenced early Christian theology and some 
German idealist schools of philosophy. See 
translations by S. MacKenna (1917), study 
by W. R- Inge (1918) and F. Copleston’s 
History of Philosophy, vol. i (1947). 
PLOWDEN, Edmund (1518-85), English 
Catholic lawyer, was born in Shropshire and 
educated at Cambridge. He sat in parliament 
in the reign of Queen Mary, retiring with 
thirty-nine other members over the question 
of heresy laws. One of the ablest lawyers of 
his day, from 1561 to 1571 he was treasurer 
of the Middle Temple. His excellent 


lord chancellor of Ireland (1830-41). 
PLUNKETT, Sir Horace Curzon (1854-1932), 
Irish agricultural reformer, third son of Lord 
Dunsany, after Eton and Oxford was for ten 
years on a cattle-ranch, and from 1889 pro- 
moted agricultural co-operation in Ireland, 
being the founder in 1894 of the Irish Agri- 
cultural Organization Society. He was M.P. 
for Dublin Co. (S.) 1892-1900, vice-president 
of the Irish Department of Agriculture 1899- 
1907, and chairman of the Irish Convention 
1917-18. He was a senator of the Irish Free 
State 1922-23. See Life by Digby (1950). 
PLUTARCH, Gr. Ploutardios (c. a.d. 46- 
c. 120), Greek historian, biographer and 
philosopher, was born at Chaeroiieia in 
Boeotia. His higher education was com- 
menced at Athens in 66. He paid more than 
one visit to Rome — once as chargd d'ajfaires 
of his native town — and here gave public 
lectures in philosophy. He spent all his 
mature life at his native place. His extant 
writings comprise his historical works, 
and those which are grouped under the 
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general head of Opera Moralia, To the 
former belong his Parallel Lives — the work 
by which he is best known. These contain a 
gallery of forty-six portraits of the great 
characters of the ages preceding his own. 
They were published in successive books, 
each pair forming one book, and a Greek 
and Roman, with some resemblance between 
their respective careers, being chosen for the 
subject of each. The sequels which come 
after most of the Lives, giving a detailed 
comparison of each warrior, statesman, 
legislator or hero, are regarded as spurious 
by some critics. Plutarch’s Biographies are 
monuments of great literary value for the 
precious materials which they contain, based 
as they are on lost records. The author 
adheres throughout to his professed purpose 
— portraiture of character; he either omits 
or briefly touches upon the most famous 
actions or events which distinguish the career 
of each subject of his biography, holding that 
these do not show a man’s virtues or failings 
so well as some trifling incident, word or jest. 
The other and less known half of his writings 
— the Morals — are a collection of short 
treatises, sixty or more (though certainly not 
all from Plutarch’s hand), upon various 
subjects — Ethics, Politics, History, Health, 
Facetiae, Love-stories, Philosophy and Isis and 
Osiris. Sonie of the essays breathe quite a 
Christian spirit, although the writer probably 
never heard of Christianity. The nine books 
of his Symposiaca or Table-talk exhibit him 
as the most amiable and genial of boon 
companions; while his dialogue Gryllas 
reveals a remarkable sense of huniour. 
Though not a profound thinker, Plutarch 
was a man of rare gifts, and occupies a unique 
place in literature as the encyclopaedist of 
antiquity. There are translations of the 
Lives by the brothers Langhorne and one 
sponsored by Dryden (re-ed. Clough, 1859) — 
neither so scholarly as the French of Jacques 
Amyot (1559), from which Sir Thomas North 
(q.v.) made his version (1579). See Oake- 
smith’s Religion of Plutarch (1902), Dill’s 
Roman Society (1905), Mahaffy’s Silver Age 
of the Greek World (1911). 

POBEDONOSTSEV, Clonstantm Petrovich, 
-nost'sef (1827-1907), Russian jurist, son 
of a Moscow professor, became himself a 
professor of Civil Law there in 1858 and 
favoured liberal reforms in the law. Later 
he reacted against this, becoming strongly 
opposed to any westernization of Russia, and 
as procurator of the Holy Synod (from 1880) 
was the most uncompromising champion of 
the autocracy and of the supremacy of the 
orthodox church. 

POCAHONTAS (1595-1617), Indian princess, 
daughter of an Indian chief, Powhattan, twice 
saved the life of Captain John Smith (q.v.). 
Cajoled to Jamestown in 1612, she embraced 
Christianity, was baptized Rebecca, married 
an Englishman, John Rolfe (1585-1622), in 
1613, and came to England with him in 1616. 
Having embarked for Virginia, she died off 
Gravesend in March 1617. She left one son, 
and several Virginia families claim descent 
from her. See John Smith, Travels and Works 
(2 vols. 1910). 

PO CHO-I, paw-ju^ee (772-846), Chinese poet 


under the T’aiig dynasty, was born in Honan, 
of which he became governor in 831. He 
was so noted as a lyric poet that his poems 
were collected by imperial order and engraved 
on stone tablets. 

POCOCKE, (1) Edward (1604-91), English 
orientalist, born at Oxford, was elected a 
fellow of Corpus in 1628. He sailed for 
Aleppo in 1630 as chaplain to the English 
factory, but in 1636 became Oxford professor 
of Arabic, and in 1643 rector of Childrey. 
He was appointed to the chair of Hebrew in 
1648. His main writings were Specimen 
Historiae Arabum (1649) and an edition of 
Abulfaraj’s History (1663). 

(2) Richard (1704-65), English traveller, 
bom at Southampton, studied at Corpus, 
Oxford. Precentor successively of Lismore 
and Waterford, then Archdeacon of Dublin 
(1745), in 1756 he became Bishop of Ossory, 
and had just been translated to Meath when 
he died. His travels, which took up nearly 
nine years of his life, are described in two 
folios, dealing with his four years’ wanderings 
in Syria, Egypt and Mesopotamia (1743-45), 
in a volume on his tours in Scotland (Scot. 
Hist. Soc., 1887), in two on England (Camden 
Soc., 1888—89) and in one on Ireland (ed. 
1891) — books that are as dull as they are 
valuable. Pococke was the pioneer of Alpine 
travel; in 1741 he led a dozen Englishmen to 
the valley of Chamonix. 

PODIEBRAD, George of, pod'ye-brat (1420— 
1471), Bohemian king, born at Podiebrad, 
became an adherent of the moderate Hussites. 
When the Catholic barons (1438) carried the 
electiori of the Emperor Albert II to the 
Bohemian crown, Podiebrad allied himself 
with the Utraquists in Tabor, who offered it 
to Casimir, king of^ Poland. After forcing 
Albert to raise the siege of Tabor and retire 
to Prague, Podiebrad became leader of the 
Utraquists, seized Prague (1448), and got 
himself made regent (1453-57) for the young 
king Ladislaus. On Ladislaus’s death, 
Podiebrad was crowned his successor in 1458. 
He succeeded for a while in allaving the 
bitternesses of religious zeal. In "l462 he 
decided to uphold the terms of the compactata 
of Prague (1433); this angered Pius II, but 
the emperor restrained him from excom- 
pnunicating Podiebrad, The next pope, 
however, Paul II, excommunicated him in 
1466. Matthias Corvinus of Hungary took 
the field to enforce the ban; but Podiebrad 
forced him into a truce at Wilamow (1469). 
Nevertheless Matthias was crowned king by 
the Catholic barons. Podiebrad left the 
succession to Bohemia to a Polish prince. 
See German works by Jordan (1861) and 
Bachmann (1878), and a French one by 
Denis (1891). 

POE, Edgar Allan (1809-49), American poet 
and story writer, born at Boston, Mass., and 
orphaned in his third year, was adopted by 
John Allan, a wealthy and childless merchant. 
In 1815-20 the family were in England, and 
the boy went to school at Stoke Newington. 
The year 1826 was spent at the University of 
Virginia; but, offended by his dissipation and 
gambling debts, his patron removed him to 
the counting-room, whence he absconded to 
Boston. He published Tamerlane and other 
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Poems (1827), enlisted that same year, and 
rose to be sergeant-major in 1829. Mr Allan 
procured his discharge and after a year’s 
delay his admission to West Point Military 
Academy (July 1830), but the next March he 
was dismissed for deliberate neglect of duty. 
Now he was thrown on his own resources. 
A third edition of his Poems (1831) contained 
‘ Israfel *, his earliest poem of value, and ‘ To 
Helen Of his life in Baltimore during the 
next two years few records remain. Nearly 
the first earnings of his pen was the $100 
prize won in 1833 by ‘ A MS. found in a 
Bottle From this time he lived with his 
aunt, Mrs Clemm, and wrote for the Saturday 
Visitor. His connection with the Southern 
Literary Messenger began with his tale 
Berenice in March 1835; a few months later 
he went to Richmond as its assistant-editor. 
In May 1836 he married his cousin Virginia. 
For more than a year he worked hard on the 
Messenger. But he was ‘ irregular, eccentric 
and querulous He left Richmond in 1837, 
and after a year or less in New York, of 
which the chief fruit was The Narrative of 
Arthur Gordon Pym, in 1838 established 
himself in Philadelphia. Here he published 
Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque (1840), 
was connected with Burton’s GentlematTs 
Magazine (1839), and for a year (1842-43) 
edited GrahatrCs Magazine. A second prize 
of $100 was won in 1843 by his wonderful 
story ‘ The Gold Bug In 1844 he removed 
to New York, and in The Evening Mirror 
(January 29, 1845) published ‘ The Raven ’, 
which won immediate fame. On January 30, 
1847, his wife died. ‘The Bells’, ‘The 
Domain of Arnheim ’, the wild ‘ prose poem ’ 
Eureka (1848), and a few minor pieces, belong 
to the brief remainder of his life. He 
attempted suicide in November 1848, and had 
an attack of delirium tremens in June 1849. 
Recovering, he spent over two months in 
Richmond, lecturing there and at Norfolk. 
He became engaged to a lady of means, and 
in September went to wind up his affairs in the 
north. On October 3 he was found in a 
wretched condition in Baltimore, and died in 
the hospital. Weird, wild, fantastic, dwelling 
by choice on the horrible, Poe’s genius was 
yet great and genuine. His short stories show 
great originality, and from some of them, e.g. 

‘ The Murders in the Rue Morgue ’, Poe 
emerges as a pioneer of the modem detective 
story. The chief charm of his poems is 
exquisite melody. He deeply impressed 
Baudelaire and the ‘ Decadents *. See studies 
by Harrison (1903), Woodberry (1909), 
Lauvriere (Paris 1911), Ransome (1915), 
Mauclair (1925), Pope-Hennessy (1934), 
Quinn (1941), Lindsay (1953). 

POERIO, pd-ay'ree-o, name of two Italian 
patriots: 

(1) Carlo (1803-67), born in Naples, in 
1848 became director of police, minister of 
public instruction and deputy for Naples. In 
July 1849 Ferdinand 11 had him arrested, and 
sentenced to twenty-four years in irons ; but 
in 1858 shipped him with other prisoners to 
America. They persuaded the captain to land 
them at Cork, and Poerio returned to Turin, 
where he became a member of parliament, 
and in 1861 its vice-president. 


(2) Alessandro (1802-48), brother off]) 
devoted himself to poetry, and fell in battle 
for the liberation of Venice. He was the 
author of the patriotic poem II Pisorizimpntn 

POGGENDORTF, Johann Clirlstian (m?: 
1877), German physicist and chemist, became 
professor of Chemistry at Berlin from 1834 
He made discoveries in connection with 
electricity and galvanism, and invented a 
multiplying galvanometer. He was the 
founder of the journal Amialen der Physik und 
Chemie in 1824 and its editor until 1874. 

POGGIO, later sell-styled Bracciolini, podf-io 
(1380-1459), Florentine humanist, in 1403 
became a secretary to the Roman curia 
At the Council of Constance (1414-18) he 
explored the Swiss and Swabian convents for 
MSS. He recovered MSS. of Quintilian 
Ammianus Marccllinus, Lucretius, Silius 
Italiciis, Vitruvius and others. In 1453 he 
retired to Florence, and became chancellor 
and historiographer to the republic. His 
writings include letters, moral essays, a 
rhetorical Latin History of Florence, a series 
of invectives against contemporaries, and— 
his most famous book — Xhc Liber Facetianm, 
a collection of humorous stories, mainly 
against monks and secular clergy. See Life 
and Letters by E. Walscr (Leipzig 1916), 
J. A. Symonds, Renaissance in Italy (1875), 
and J. E. Sandys, History of Classical Scholar- 
ship (1908),. 

POINCARE, pwi-kar-ay. (1) Jules Henri 
(1854-1912), French mathomalician, born at 
Nancy, Academician (1908), was a savant 
eminent in mathematics, physics, mechanics 
and astronomy. His special study was of the 
theory of functions in which ho made 
important advances. As a philosopher he 
wrote Science et hypoth^sc (1903) and Science 
et mithode (1908), both of which have 
English translations. See study by Dantzig 
(1954). 

(2) Raymond Nicolas Landry (1860-1934), 
French statesman, cousin of (1), born at 
Bar-le-Duc, studied law, became a deputy in 
1887, senator 1903, minister of public 
instruction 1893, 1895, of finance 1894, 
1906, premier 1911-1 3, 1922-24 and 1926-29. 
He was elected president of the Republic in 
1913 remaining in office until 1920. He 
occupied the Ruhr 1923, and his National 
Lfnion ministry averted ruin in 1926. Mem- 
ber of the Academic fran^aise (1909), he 
wrote on literature and politics, Memoirs 
(trans. 1925), and How France is Governed 
a913). 

POINSOT, Louis, pwi-so (1777-1859), French 
mathematician, born in Paris, in 1804 became 
professor of Mathematics at the Lyc6e 
Bonap^te. From 1813 an Academician, he 
wrote FUments de la statique (1803), which 
was an account of his work on the theory of 
couples. 

POISSON, Simeon Denis, pwa-s8 (1781-1840), 
French mathematician, born at Pithiviers, 
studied medicine but turned to applied 
mathematics and became first professor of 
Mechanics at the Sorbonne. Famous for his 
researches in mathematical physics, he was 
made a peer of France in 1837. 

POITIERS. See Diane de Poitiers. 

POLANYI, Michael (1891- ), Hungarian 
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physical chemist and social philosopher, 
born in Budapest, studied there and at 
Karlsruhe, lectured at Berlin, but emigrated 
to Britain after Hitler’s rise to power and 
was professor of Physical Chemistry (1933- 
1948) and of Social Studies (1948-58) at 
Manchester. He did notable work on 
reaction kinetics and crystal structure, 
published Atomic Reactions (1932) and wrote 
much on the freedom of scientific thought, 
philosophy of science and latterly social 
science, including Personal Knowledge (1958) 
and The Study of Man (1959). He was 
elected F.R.S. in 1944, and awarded the 
American Le Comte du Nouy award (1959) 
for his books on the compatibility of science 
and religion. 

POLE, de la, a family descended from a Hull 
merchant, whose son Michael (c. 1330-89) 
in 1383 became chancellor, in 1385 was made 
Earl of Suffolk, and died an exile in France. 
His grandson, William (1396-1450), was in 
1449 raised to be Duke of Suffolk, having 
since 1445 been practically prime minister. 
His administration was disastrous; and he 
was on his way to a five years’ banishment 
in Flanders when he was intercepted off 
Dover and beheaded. John de la Pole, 
second Duke (1442-91), married Elizabeth, 
sister to Edward IV and Richard III and 
from this marriage sprang John, Earl of 
Lincoln (c. 1464-87), Edmund, Earl of 

Suffolk (c. 1472-1513, executed by Henry 
Vill), two churchmen, four daughters, and 
Richard, on whose death at the battle of 
Pavia (1525) the line became extinct. 

POLE, (1) Reginald (1500-58), ‘ Cardinal of 
England born at Stourton Castle near 
Stourbridge, was the son of Sir Richard Pole 
and Margaret, Countess of Salisbury (1473- 
1541), daughter of the Duke of Clarence and 
niece of Edward IV. At nineteen he went to 
Italy to finish his studies. He returned in 
1527, and was then high in Henry VII I’s 
favour. When the question of the divorce was 
raised, Pole seemed at first disposed to take 
the king’s side; but later expressed disap- 
proval, refused the archbishopric of York, 
and, going to Italy in 1532, formed intimate 
friendships with many eminent men eager 
for an internal reformation of the church. In 
1535 he entered into a political correspon- 
dence with Charles V, and was now compelled 
by Henry to declare himself, which he did in 
a violent letter to the king, afterwards ex- 
panded into the treatise 3e Unitate Ecclesi- 
astica. The king withdrew Pole’s pension 
and preferments. Paul III made him a 
cardinal (1536), and sent him as legate to the 
Low Countries to confer with the English 
malcontents. Henry retaliated by setting a 
price on his head and beheading his mother 
and other relatives. Pole’s several attempts 
to procure the invasion of England were not 
successful. In 1541-42 he was governor of 
the ‘Patrimony of St Peter’; and at the 
Council of Trent (1545) he was one of the 
presidents. In 1549 he was on the point of 
being elected pope; after the election of 
Julius III he lived in retirement until the death 
of Edward VI, when he was commissioned 
to Queen Mary as legate a latere. Pole was 
still only in deacon’s orders, and cherished 
33 


the idea of marrying the queen; but Charles 
V carried the match with liis son, Philip of 
Spain. Pole arrived in London in November 
1554, with powers to allow the owners of 
confiscated church property to retain their 
possessions. He absolved parliament and 
country from their schism, and reconciled 
the Church of England to Rome. As long as 
Cranmer lived, Pole would not accept the 
archbishopric of Canterbury, but Pole was 
ordained priest March 1556, and consecrated 
archbishop after Cranmer was burnt. Pope 
Paul IV, indignant at the concessions made 
by authority of his predecessor to the holders 
of church property, revived the accusations of 
heresy formerly brought against l^ole. Paul 
IV was, moreover, now at war with Spain, 
and could not tolerate Pole as his ambassador 
at the court of Mary. So his legation was 
cancelled, and he was summoned before the 
Inquisition. Mary angrily protested, and the 
pope relented, but would not reinstate Pole. 
When the queen died, November 17, 1558, 
Pole was dangerously ill; he died on the 
same day. It has been disputed how far he 
was responsible for Mary’s persecution of 
Protestants; certainly when Pole became the 
queen’s supreme adviser the persecution 
increased in violence. See his letters, with 
Life (1744), and other Lives by Beccatclli 
(trails. 1690 and 1766), Phillipps (1764-67), 
Hook {Archbishops of Canterbury), Zimmer- 
mann (1893), Haile (1910), Schenk (1950). 

(2) William (1814-1900), English engineer 
and musician, was born at Birmingham. He 
became professor of Engineering at Bombay 
(1844-47), at University College, London 
(1859-67), and (1871-83) was consulting 
engineer in London for the imperial railways 
in Japan. He was a high authority on music 
and whist. 

POLIGNAC, -leen-yak, an ancient French 
family io which belonged Cardinal Melchior 
de Polignac (1661-1742), plenipotentiary of 
Louis XIV at Utrecht (1712) and French 
minister at Rome. A Duchesse de Polignac 
(1749-93) who died at Vienna, and her 
husband (died at St Petersburg, 1817), 
grand-nephew of the cardinal, were among 
the worst, but unhappily most favoured, 
advisers of Marie Antoinette, and were 
largely responsible for the shameful extra- 
vagance of the court. Their son, Auguste 
Jules Armand Marie, Prince de Polignac 
(1780-1847), born at Versailles, at the 
Restoration returned to France and became 
intimate with the Comte d ’Artois, afterwards 
Charles X. In 1820 he was made a prince 
by the pope, appointed ambassador at the 
English court in 1823, and in 1829 became 
head of the last Bourbon ministry, which 
promulgated the fatal ordinances that cost 
Charles X his throne. He was condemned 
to imprisonment for life in the castle of Ham, 
but was set at liberty by the amnesty of 1836. 
He took up residence in England, but died in 
Paris. 

POLITIAN, Angelo Ambrogini (1454-94), 
Italian humanist, born at Montepulciano in 
Tuscany, and called Politianus from the Latin 
name of his birthplace, at ten was sent to 
Florence, and made incredible progress in 
the ancient languages. By his sixteenth year 
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he had written brilliant Latin and Greek 
epigrams, at seventeen he began the trans- 
lation of the Iliad into Latin hexameters and, 
having secured the friendship of the all- 
powerful Lorenzo de’ Medici (whose sons he 
taught)^ he was soon recognized as the prince 
of Italian scholars. At thirty he became 
professor of Greek and Latin at Florence. 
Lorenzo’s death in 1492 was a serious blow, 
and he mourned his death in a remarkable 
Latin elegy. He himself died in Florence, 
during the temporary supremacy of Savona- 
rola, whose religious zeal was directed against 
every principle of that pagan revival which it 
had been the life-work of Lorenzo and 
Politian to forward. Politian was vicious in 
life, but was a scholar of the first rank and a 
poet of high merit Among his works were 
Latin translations of a long series of Greek 
authors, and an excellent edition of the 
Pandects of Justinian. His original works in 
Latin fill a thick quarto, half of which is 
made up of letters ; the rest with miscellanies 
in prose and verse. His Orfeo was the first 
secular drama in Italian. Sec J. A. Symonds’s 
Renaissance in Italy. 

POLK, (1) James Knox (1795-1849), eleventh 
president of the United States, was born in 
Mecklenburg county, N.C. He was admitted 


was killed reconnoitring on Pine Mountain 
See W. M. Polk’s L. Polk, Bishop and General 
(1915 ed.). 


POLLAIUOLO, Antonio, pol-ll-wold (1429- 
1498), Florentine goldsmith, medallist, nictal- 
casLcr and painter, cast sepulchral monuments 
in St Peter’s at Rome for Popes Sixtus IV 
and Innocent Ylll. His pictures arc dis- 
tinguished for life and vigour. He was one 
of the first painters to study anatomy and 
apply it to his art, and was skilled in suggest- 
ing movement. His brother, Pietro (1443- 
1496), was associated with him in his work. 

POLLARD, (1) Albert Frederick (1869-1948), 
English historian, bom at Rydc, who, after 
graduating at Oxford, was assistant editor 
of The Dictionary of National Biography, 
becoming professor of Constitutional History 
at London University from 1903 to 1931, 
founding in 1920 its Institute of Historical 


Research. From 1908 to 1936 he was a 


fellow of All Souls, Oxford. Among his 
many historical works arc lives of Henry VIII 
(1902), Thomas Craniuer (1904) and Wolsey 
(1929), A Short History of the Great IVnr 


(1920) and Factors in At nor lean History 
(1925). The Historical Association was 
founded by him in 1906 and he was editor of 
History from 1916 to 1922. 


to the bar m 1820, and in 1823 was elected a 
member of the legislature of Tennessee, and 
in 1825 returned to congress as a Democrat. 
For live years he was Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. He was in 1839 elected 
governor of Tennessee, and in 1844 elected 
president over Henry Clay, mainly because 
of his ‘ firm ’ attitude with regard to the 
annexation of Texas. In December 1845 
Texas was admitted to the Union, and juris- 
diction was extended to the disputed territory. 
The president next forced on hostilities by 
advancing the American army to the Rio 
Grande ; the capital was taken in September; 
and by the terms of peace the United States 
acquired California and New Mexico. The 
Oregon boundary was settled by a com- 
promise with England. Polk condemned the 
anti-slavery agitation. Polk was devoted to 
the Democratic principles of Jefferson and 
Jackson — state rights, a revenue tariff, 
independent treasury, and strict construction 
of the constitution. See Life by Jenkins 
(1850) and Chase’s History of his adminis- 
tration (1850). 

(2) Leonidas (1806-64), American soldier, 
was born at Raleigh, N.C. Graduating at 
West Point in 1827, he held a commission in 
the artillery, but in 1831 received priest’s 
orders in the Episcopal Church. In 1838 he 
was consecrated a missionary bishop of 
Arkansas, and from 1841 till his death was 
Bishop of Louisiana, even when at the head 
of an army corps. In the civil war he was 
made major-general by Jefferson Davis. At 
Belmont, in November 1861, lie was driven 
from his camp by Grant, but finally forced 
him to retire. At Shiloh and Corinth he 
commanded the first corps ; promoted 
lieutenant-general, he conducted the retreat 
from Kentucky. After Chickamauga, where 
he commanded the right wing, he was relieved 
command; reappointed (December 
1863), he opposed Sherman’s march. He 


(2) Alfred William (1859 1944), English 
scholar and bibliographer, born in London, 
a graduate of Oxford, was an assistant in the 
department of printed books at the British 
Museum and keeper from 1919 to 1924. In 
1915 he was appointed reader in Bibliography 
at Cambridge and professor of English 
Bibliography at London from 1919 to 1932. 
An authority on Chaiieer and Shakespeare, 
his contributions to Shakespearean criticism 
have been invaluable in such scholarly studies 
as his Shakespeare Folios and Quartos (1909) 
and Shakespeare's Fight with the Pirates 
(1917). Important earlier work on Chaucer 
had produced A Chancer Primer (1893) and 
his edition of the Globe Chancer (1898). In 
1926 was completed the Short Title Catalogue 
of English Books, 1475-1640, for which he 
was largely responsible. 

POLLKD, Gaius Asinius (76 h.c.-a.d. 4), 
Roman orator, poet and soldier, sided with 
Caesar in the civil war, commanded in Spain, 
and, appointed by Antony to settle the 
veterans on the lands assigned them, saved 
Virgil’s property from confiscation. He 
founded the first public library at Rome, and 
was the patron of Virgil and Horace. His 
orations, tragedies and history have perished 
save for a few fragments. 

POLLITT, Harry (1890- I960), British Com- 
munist politician, was born at Droylcsden, 
Lancs, entered a cotton mill at twelve and 
joined the LL.P. at sixteen. Later he became 
a boiler-maker and was a shop-steward by 
the age of twenty-one. He was secretary of 
the National Minority Movement from 1924 
to 1929, when he became secretary of the 
Communist party of Great Britain. A 
stormy demagogue, he frequently clashed 
with authority, being imprisoned for seditious 
libel in 1925 and being deported from Belfast 
in 1933. During the Spanish War he helped 
to found the British battalion of the Inter- 
national Brigade. In 1956 he resigned the 
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secretaryship of the party and became its 
chairman. See his autobiographical Serving 
My Time (1940). 

POLLOCK, (1) an illustrious English family 
descended from David Pollock, saddler 
to George III, of which the following, 
arranged chronologically, were distinguished 
members. — (1) Sir David (1780-1847), eldest 
son of the saddler, chief-justice of Bombay. 
(2) Sir Jonathan Frederick (1783-1870), 
brother of (1), passed from St Paul’s to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and graduated 
in 1806 as senior wrangler. Next year he 
was elected a fellow and called to the bar. 
In 1827 he became K.C.; in 1831 was re- 
turned as a Tory for Huntingdon; and was 
successively attorney-general and chief 
baron of the Exchequer. He was knighted 
in 1834, and in 1866 made a baronet. See 
Life by Lord Hanworth (1929). (3) Sir 

George (1786-1872), field-marshal, third son 
of the saddler, entered the East India Com- 
pany’s army in 1803. He was engaged at the 
siege of Bharlpur (1805) and in other opera- 
tions against Holkar, saw service in the 
Nepal (Gurkha) campaigns of 1814-16, and 
in the first Burmese war (1824-26) won his 
colonelcy. In 1838 he became major-general. 
After the massacre of General Elphinstone 
in Afghanistan the Indian government sent 
him to the relief of Sir Robert Sale in Jelala- 
bad. In April 1842 he forced the Khyber 
Pass and reached Sir Robert Sale, pushed 
on to Kabul, defeated Akbar Khan, and 
recovered 135 British prisoners. Then, 
joined by Nott, he conducted the united 
armies back to India, and was rewarded with 
a G.C.B. and a political appointment at 
Lucknow. He returned to England in 1846, 
was director of the East India Company 
1854-56, was created a field-marshal in 1870 
and a baronet in 1872, and in 1871 was 
appointed constable of the Tower. See 
Life by Low (1 873). (4) Sir William Frederick 
(1815-88), eldest son of (2), educated at St 
Paul’s and Trinity, in 1838 was called to the 
bar. He was appointed a master of the 
Court of Exchequer (1846) and Queen’s 
Remembrancer (1874); in 1876 became 
senior master of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature; in 1886 resigned his offices. 
He published a blank-verse translation of 
Dante (1854) and Personal Remembrances 
(1887). (5) Sir Charles Edward (1823-97), 

fourth son of the first baronet, was a baron 
of Exchequer, and from 1875 justice of the 
High Court. (6) Sir Frederick, P.C., K.C. 
(1845-1937), eldest son of (4), third baronet, 
born in London, was educated at Eton and 
Trinity, and in 1868 obtained a fellowship. 
Fie was called to the bar in 1871, became 
professor of Jurisprudence at University 
College, London (1882), Corpus professor of 
Jurisprudence at Oxford (1883), professor of 
Common Law in the Inns of Court (1884-90), 
editor of the Law Reports (1895), judge of 
Admiralty Court of Cinque Ports (1914). 
Besides his Spinoza (1880), he published 
Principles of Contract (1875), Digest of the 
Law of Parmer ship (1877), Law of Torts 
(1887), all of which had many editions, 
Oxford Lectures (1891), History of English 
Law before Edward 1 (with Dr. F. W. Mait- 


land, 1895), The Etchingham Letters (with 
Mrs Fuller-Maitland, 1899), and reminis- 
cences. For AT^ Grandson (1933). (7) Walter 
Herries (1850-1926), younger son of (4), was 
called to the bar in 1874, edited the Saturday 
Review 1884-94, and published Lectures on 
French Poets, Verses of Two Tongues, A Nine 
Melds Morrice, King Z lib, &<z. (7) Sir Charles 
Edward (1823-97), fourth son of the first 
baronet, was a baron of Exchequer, and from 
1875 justice of the High Court. 

(2) Jackson (1912-56), American artist, 
born in Cody, Wyoming, w^as the first 
exponent of tachism or action painting m 
America. His art developed from surrealism 
to abstract art and the first drip paintings of 
1947. This technique he continued with 
increasing violence and often on huge 
canvases as in One which is seventeen feet 
long. Other striking works include No. 32, 
the black and white Echo and Blue Poles, He 
was killed in a motor accident. 

POLLOK, Robert (1798-1827), Scottish poet, 
born at Muirhouse, Eaglesham, Renfrew- 
shire, studied at Glasgow for the Secession 
Church, and in 1824-25 wrote feeble Tales 
of the Covenanters, in 1827 The Course of 
Time, a poetical description of the spiritual 
life of man. Meantime, seized with consump- 
tion, he set out for Italy, but died near 
Southampton. See Memoir (1843). 

POLO, Marco (1254-1324), Venetian traveller, 
was born of a noble family at Venice, while 
his father and uncle had gone on a mercantile 
expedition by Constantinople and the Crimea 
to Bokhara and to Cathay (China), where 
they were w^ell received by the great Kublai 
Khan. The Mongol prince commissioned 
them as envoys to the pope, requesting him 
to send 100 Europeans learned in the sciences 
and arts — a commission they tried in vain to 
carry out in Italy (1269). The Polos started 
again in 1271, taking with them young 
Marco, and arrived at the court of Kublai 
Khan in 1275, after travelling by Mosul, 
Baghdad, Khorassan, the Pamir, Kashgar, 
Yarkand and Khotan, Lob Nor, and across 
the desert of Gobi, to Tangut and Shangtu. 
The khan took special notice of Marco, and 
erelong sent him as envoy to Yunnan, 
northern Burma, Karakorum, Cochin-China 
and Southern India. For three years he 
served as governor of Yang Chow, and 
helped to reduce the city of Saianfu. The 
khan long refused to think of the Polos 
leaving his court; but at length, in the train 
of a Mongol princess, they sailed by Sumatra 
and Southern India to Persia, finally reaching 
Venice in 1295. They brought with them 
great wealth in precious stones. In 1298 
Marco was in command of a galley at the 
battle of Curzola, where the Venetians were 
defeated by the Genoese, and he was a 
prisoner for a year at Genoa. Here it was 
once thought that he dictated to another 
captive, one Rusticiano of Pisa, an account 
of his travels. It is now believed that he had 
his notes which he had written for Kublai 
sent to him from Venice and that Rusticiano 
helped to make a record from them. After 
his liberation he returned to Venice, where he 
died. Marco Polo’s book consists of: (1) a 
Prologue, the only part containing personal 
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narrative; and (2) a long series of chapters 
descriptive of notable sights, manners of 
different states of Asia, especially that of 
ICublai Khan, ending with a dull chronicle of 
the internecine wars of the house of Genghis 
during the second half of the 13th century. 
Nothing disturbs the even tenor of his 
narrative. His invaluable work contains not 
a few too marvellous tales (such as those of 
the Land of Darkness, the Great Roc, &c.). 
Ramusio (1485-1557) assumed that it was 
written in Latin, Marsden supposed in the 
Venetian dialect, Baldelli-Boni showed (1827) 
that it was French. There exists an old 
French text, published in 1824, which Yule 
believed the nearest approach to Marco’s 
own oral narrative. See Sir Henry Yule’s 
edition (1871 ; new ed. 1921), containing a 
faithful English translation from an eclectic 
text, an exhaustive introduction, and notes; 
also R. Latham’s Travels of Marco Polo 
(Penguin 1958). 

POLYBIUS, -lib' {c. 205-c. 123 b.c.), 

Greek historian, born at Megalopolis, 
was one of the 1000 noble Achaeans who, 
after the conquest of Macedonia in 168, were 
sent to Rome and detained in honourable 
captivity. Polybius was the guest of Aemilius 
Paulus himself, and became the close friend 
of his son, Scipio Aemilianus, who helped 
him to collect materials for his great historical 
work. In 151 the exiles were permitted to 
return to Greece; Polybius, however, soon 
rejoined Scipio, followed him in his African 
campaign, and was present at the destruction 
of Carthage in 146. The war between the 
Achaeans and Romans called him back to 
Greece, and, after the taking of Corinth, he 
used all his influence to procure favourable 
terms for the vanquished. In furtherance of 
his historical labours he undertook journeys 
to Asia Minor, Egypt, Upper Italy, southern 
France and even Spain. His history, the 
design of which was_ to show how and why 
it was that all the civilized countries of the 
world fell under the dominion of Rome, 
covers the period 221-146 b.c. The greater 
part has perished; of forty books only the 
first five are preserved complete, but the plan 
of the whole is fully known. The merits of 
Polybius are the care with which he collected 
his materials, his love of truth, his breadth of 
view, and his sound judgment; but his tone 
is didactic and dull. See Mahafify, The Greek 
World under Poman Sway (1890), Laqueur’s 
(1913), and commentary by Walbank 

POLYCARP (c. 69-c. 155), one of the ‘ Apos- 
tolic Fathers % was bishop at Smyrna during 
the earlier half of the 2nd century. He 
bridges the little-known period between 
the age of his master the Apostle John and 
that of his own disciple Irenaeus. His 
parentage was probably Christian. Ephesus 
had become the new home of the faith, and 
there Polycarp was ‘ taught by apostles 
John above all, and ‘ lived in familiar inter- 
course with many that had seen Christ ’. He 
was intimate with Papias and Ignatius At 
the close of his life Polycarp visited Rome to 
discuss the vexed question of the time for 
commemorating the Passion; and he 
returned to Smyrna, only to win the martyr’s 


crown in a persecution which broke out 
during a great festival. The fire, it was said 
arched itself about the martyr, and he had to 
be dispatched with a dagger. The graphic 
Letter of the Smyrnacans tells the story of the 
martyrdom. The only writing of Polycarp 
extant is the Epistle to the Philippians 
incomplete in the original Greek, but com- 
plete in a Latin translation. Somewhat 
commonplace in itself, it is of great value for 
questions of the canon, the origin of the 
church, and the Ignatian epistles. See 
Gebhardt’s Patruni Apostol. Opera (1876) 
and Lightfool’s Apostolic Fathers nart ii 
(2nd cd. 1889). . P t n 

POLYCLITUS, -A7/' (5th cent, b.c.), Greek 
sculptor from Samos, contemporary with 
Phidias. He was highly tboiight of by Pliny, 
especially for his bronze Doryphorus^ whidr 
he deemed perfect sculpture. ' See Gardner’s 
Six Greek Sculptors (1910). 

POLYCRATES, po-llk'ra-tecz, ‘ tyrant ’ of 
Samos c. 536-522 n.c., conquered several 
islands and towns on the Asiatic mainland 
and made alliance with Amasis, king of 
Egypt. According to Herodotus, Amasis, 
thinking him too fortunutc, wrote advising 
him to throw away his most valuable pos- 
session, and so avert the spleen of the gods. 
Polycralcs cast a precious signet-ring into the 
sea, but next day a fisherman brought him a 
fish with the ring in its belly. It was quite 
clear to Amasis now that Poly crates was a 
doomed man, and he broke olf the alliance. 
Polycrates yet successfully defied an attack 
from Spartans, Corinthians, and disaffected 
Samians, but was enticed to Magnesia by a 
Persian satrap, seized, and crucified. 
POLYDORE VERGIL. Sec Vi rgil. 
POLYGNOTUS (5th cent, b.c.), a Greek 
painter born in the isle of Thasos, was the 
first to give life and character to painting. 
His principal works were at Athens, Delphi 
and Plataea. 

POMBAL, Sebastian Jose de Carvalho e 
Mello, Marquis of (1699-1782), Portuguese 
statesman, was born near Coimbra. In 1739 
he was sent as ambassador to London and to 
Vienna. Appointed secretary for foreign 
affairs (1750), he reattached many crown 
domains unjustly alienated; at the great 
Lisbon earthquake (1755) he showed great 
calmness and resource, and next, year was 
made prime minister. He sought to subvert 
the ^ tyranny of the church, opposed the 
intrigues of nobles and Jesuits, and in 1759 
banished the Jesuits. He established elemen- 
tary schools, reorganized the army, intro- 
duced fresh colonists into the Portuguese 
settlements and established East India and 
Brazil companies. The tyranny of the 
Inquisition was broken. Agriculture, com- 
merce and finance were improved. In 1758 
he was made Count of Oeyras, in 1770 
Marquis of Pombal. On the accession of 
Maria I (1777), who was under clerical 
influence, the ‘ Great Marquis ’ lost his 
offices. See books by G. Moore (1819), 
John Smith (1843), Carnota (trans. 1871) and 
M. Cheke (1938). 

POMPADOUR, Jeanne Antoinette Poisson, 
Marquise de (1721-64), mistress of Louis XV, 
was born in Paris, and was supposed to be 
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the child of Le Norniant de Tournehem, a 
wealthy fermier-generaL She grew up a 
womaa of remarkable grace, beauty and wit. 
In 1741 she was married ,to Le Normant’s 
nephew, Le Normant d’Etoiles, became a 
queen of fashion, attracted the eye of the 
icing at a ball, was installed at Versailles, and 
ennobled as Marquise de Pompadour. She 
assumed the entire control of public affairs, 
for twenty years swayed the whole policy of 
the state, and lavished its treasures on her 
own ambitions. She reversed the traditional 
policy of France because Frederick the Great 
lampooned her, hlled all public offices with 
her nominees, and made her own creatures 
ministers of France. Her policy was disas- 
trous, her wars unfortunate — the ministry of 
Choiseul was the only fairly creditable 
portion of the reign. She founded the Ecole 
Militaire and the royal factory at Sevres. A 
lavish patroness of the arts, she heaped her 
bounty upon poets and painters. She held 
her difficult position to the end, and retained 
the king’s favour by relieving him of all 
business, by diverting him with private 
theatricals, and at last by countenancing his 
debaucheries. The Memoires (1766) are 
not genuine. See Studies by Capehgue 
(1858), Campardon (1867), Goncourt(new ed. 
1927), H. N. Williams (1902), P. de Nolhac 
(1904, 1913), Tinayre (1925), Trouncer 

(1937), N. Mitford (1958); Beaujoint’s 
Secret Memoirs (1885); but esp. her Corres- 
pondance, ed. Malassis (1878), ed. Bonhomme 
(1880). 

POMPEY, Gnaeus Pompeius Magnus (106- 
48 B.C.), at seventeen fought in the Social 
War against Marius and Cinna. He sup- 
ported Sulla, and destroyed the remains of 
the Marian faction in Africa and Sicily. He 
next drove the followers of Lepidus out of 
Italy, extinguished the Marian party in Spain 
under Sertorius (76-71), and annihilated the 
remnants of the army of Spartacus. He was 
now the idol of the people, and was elected 
consul for the year 70, Hitherto Pompey had 
belonged to the aristocratic party, but 
latterly he had been looked upon with 
suspicion, and he now espoused the people’s 
cause and carried a law restoring the tribuni- 
cian power to the people. He cleared the 
Mediterranean of pirates ; conquered Mithri- 
dates of Pontus, Tigranes of Armenia, and 
Antiochus of Syria, subdued the Jews and 
captured Jerusalem, and entered Rome in 
triumph for the third time in 61 . But now his 
star began to wane. Henceforward he was 
distrusted by the aristocracy, and second to 
Caesar in popular favour. When the senate 
declined to accede to his wish that his acts 
in Asia should be ratified he formed a close 
intimacy with Caesar, and the pair, with the 
plutocrat Crassus, formed the all-powerful 
‘ First Triumvirate Porapey’s acts in Asia 
were ratified, and his promises to his troops 
fulfilled; Caesar’s designs were gained; and 
Caesar’s daughter, Julia, was given in 
marriage to Pompey. Next year Caesar 
repaired to Gaul, and for nine years carried 
on a career of conquest, while Pompey was 
wasting his time at Rome. Jealousies arose 
betwixt the two, and Julia died in 54. Pom- 
pey now returned to the aristocratic party. 


Caesar was ordered to lay down his office, 
which he consented to do if Pompey would do 
the same. The senate insisted on uncon- 
ditional resignation, otherwise he would be 
declared a public enemy. But crossing the 
Rubicon, Caesar defied the senate and its 
armies. The story of the war is recorded at 
Caesar. After his final defeat at Pharsalia in 
48, Pompey had fled to Egypt, when he was 
murdered. His younger son, Sextus, secured 
a fleet, manned largely by slaves and exiles, 
and, occupying Sicily, ravaged the coasts of 
Italy. But in 36 he was defeated at sea by 
Agrippa, and in 37 slain at Mitylene. 

PONCE DE LEON, pon'thay Tuay lay-on', 

(1) Juan (1460-1521), Spanish explorer, bom 
at San Servas in Spain, was a court page, 
served against the Moors, and became 
governor, first of part of Hispaniola, then 
(1510-1 2) of Porto Rico. On a quest for the 
fountain of perpetual youth, he discovered 
Florida in March 1512, and was made 
governor, but failed to conquer his new 
subjects, retired to Cuba, and died there 
from the wound of a poisoned arrow. See 
Life by A. Bell (1925). 

(2) Luis (1527-91), Spanish monk, scholar 
and poet, born at Granada, in 1544 entered 
the August! ni an order, and became professor 
of Theology at Salamanca in 1561. In 
1572-76 he was imprisoned by the Inquisition 
for his translation and interpretation of the 
Song of Solomon; but shortly before his 
death he became general of his order. His 
poetical remains, published in 1631, comprise 
translations from Virgil, Horace and the 
Psalms; his few original poems are lyrical 
masterpieces. See German monographs by 
Wilkens (1866) and Rcusch (1873); also a 
Spanish Life by Blanco Garcia (1904). 

PONCELET, Jean Victor, pd-se-lay (1788™ 
1867), French engineer-officer and geometri- 
cian, was born at Metz. His Trait i des 
proprUt4s project ives des figures (1822) gives 
him an important place in the development of 
projective geometry. He became professor 
of Mechanics at Metz and Paris. 

PONCHIELLI, Amilcare, pon-kyeVIee (1834- 
1886), Italian composer, born at Paderno 
Fasolare near Cremona, wrote La Gioconda 
(1876) and other operas. 

POND, John (1767-1836), English astrono- 
mer-royal from 1811, improved methods 
and instruments of observation at Greenwich. 
His work was notable for its extreme accu- 
racy. 

PONIATOWSKI, pon-ya-tof'skee^ name of a 
princely family of Poland : 

(1) Joseph Antony (1762-1813), nephew of 

(3), was born in Warsaw and trained in the 
Austrian army. In 1789 the Polish Assembly 
appointed him commander of the army of 
the south, with which he gained brilliant 
victories over the Russians (1792) ; and he 
commanded under Kosciusko (1794). When 
the duchy of Warsaw was constituted (1807), 
he was appointed minister of war and 
commander-in-cluef. In 1809, during the 
war between Austria and France, he invaded 
Galicia. Three years later with a large body 
of Poles he joined Napoleon in his invasion of 
Russia, and distinguished himself at Smolensk 
at Borodino, and at Leipzig, where, in 
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covering the French retreat, he was drowned 
in the Els ter. ^ 

(2) Stanislas (1677-1762), father of (3), 
joined Charles XII of Sweden in supporting 
Stanislas Leszczynski and later under Augus- 
tus II and III was appointed to several 
administrative posts in Lithuania and Poland. 

(3) Stanislas Augustes (1732-98), son of 
(2), last king of Poland, in St Petersburg in 
1755 while in the suite of the British ambas- 
sador became much favoured by the Empress 
Catherine. Largely through her influence 
he was elected king in 1764, though not fitted 
to rule the country at such a crisis. Frederick 
the Great, who had gained the consent of 
Austria to a partition of Poland, made a like 
proposal to Russia, and the first partition 
was effected in 1772. The diet tried, too 
late, to introduce reforms. The intrigues of 
discontented nobles led again to Russian 
and Prussian intervention, and a second 
fruitless resistance was followed in 1793 by 
a second partition. The Poles now became 
desperate; a general rising took place 
(1794), the Prussians were driven out, 
and the Russians were several times routed. 
But Austria now appeared on the scene, 
Kosciusko was defeated, Warsaw was taken, 
and the Polish monarchy was at an end. 
Stanislas resigned his crown (1795), and died 
at St Petersburg. 

PONSONBY, Sarah. See Butler (3). 
PONT, Timothy (c. 1560-1630), Scottish 

cartographer, the son of Robert Pont (1524- 
1606), a celebrated Edinburgh minister, 
graduated at St Andrews in 1584, became 
minister of Dunnet (1601), and in 1609 sub- 
scribed for 2000 acres of forfeited lands in 
Ulster. He first projected a Scottish atlas, 
and personally surveyed all the counties and 
isles of the kingdom. His collections were 
rescued from destruction by Sir John Scot 
of Scotstarvet, and his maps, revised by 
Robert Gordon of Straloch, appeared in 
Blaeu’s Theatrum Orbis Terrarum (1654). 
See Dobie’s Cunninghame Topographised by 
Pont (1876). 

PONTIAC (d. 1769), chief of the Ottawa 
Indians, in 1763 organized a conspiracy 
against the English garrisons, and for five 
months besieged Detroit. He was murdered 


included frescoes, notably of the Passion 
(1522-25), in the Certosa near Florence. 
The Deposition (c. 1525), which forms the 
altar-piece in a chapel in Sta Felicita, 
Florence, is possibly his masterpiece. This 
and much of his later work shows the in- 
fluence of Michelangelo. Fie also painted 
portraits and the Medici villa at Poggio a 
Caiano was partly decorated by him. 

POOLE, (1) Paul Falconer (1807 79), English 
painter, born at Bristol, was self-taught and 
his work, mainly of historical subjects, was 
very popular during his life. He was elected 
an A.R.A. in 1846, an R.A. in 1861. 

(2) Reginald Stuart (1832-95), English 
archaeologist, born in London, lived in Cairo 
from 1842 to 1849, becoming an eminent 
Egyptologist. He was keeper of coins at the 
British Museum from 1870. Flc was a 
nephew of E. W. Lone (q.v.). 

(3) William Frederick (1821 -94), American 
librarian, born at Salem, Mass., graduated 
at Yale in 1849. There in 1848 he published 
an Index of Periodical Literature, to which 
supplements were later added. In 1856-69 
he was librarian of the Boston Athenaeum, 
and from 1888 of the Newberry Library at 
Chicago. 

POPE, (1) Alexander (1688-1744), English 
poet, was the son of a London linen-draper 
who retired in the year the poet was born and 
finally settled at Binfield in Windsor Forest, 
which is as much associated with the poefs 
name as Twickenham in later years. The 
family was Catholic, and this meant a 
haphazard schooling for Pope. He made 
up for it by his reading, chiefly of the English 
poets, but he also insisted on going to 
London at fifteen to be taught Italian and 
French and was therefore fairly well equipped 
for his literary career. In London, he was 
patronized by the elderly wits Wycherley and 
Walsh, who passed on his precocious verse, 
chiefly pastorals and modernizations of 
Chaucer, after the example of Dry den’s 
Fables, to the fashionable wits Congreve, 
Garth and ‘Granville the polite’, so that 
when his first fruits appeared in Tonson’s 
Miscellany (1709), that is, his four pastorals 
and one of his (Chaucer adaptations, there 
was a friendly audience of ‘the great’ to 


by an Indian in 1769. See F. Parkman, 
History of the Conspiracy of Pontiac (1851). 

PONTOPPIDAN, (1) Erik (1698-1764), 
Danish theologian, born at Aarhus, profes- 
sor of Theology at Copenhagen (1738), 
Bishop of Bergen (1747), wrote Amiaies 
Ecclesiae Danicae Diplomaticae, a Danish 
topography, a Norwegian glossary, and 
Norge s Naturlige Historie (trans. 1755), 
describing the Kraken (sea-serpent), &c. 

(2) Henrik (1857-1944), Danish novelist, 
bom a pastor’s son at Fredericia, trained as 
an engineer but turned to writing. Among his 
novels were Land of Promise (1891-95), 
Lykke-Per (1898-1904) and The Realm of the 
Dead (1912—16). He was a Nobel prizeman 
(1917). See his memoirs Back to Myself 
(1941). 

PONTORMO, Jacopo da (1494-1552), Floren- 
tine painter, whose family name was Carucci. 
He was a pupil of Leonardo da Vinci, Piero 
di Cosimo and Andrea del Sarto. His works 


welcome them. Here at the very entrance to 
his career begins the literary vendetta which 
poisoned his existence. The Miscellany also 
contained Ambrose Philips’ much inferior 
pastorals which Addison or one of his 
whiggish henchmen was to praise in the 
Guardian at the expense of Pope. Politics 
bedevilled everything then, especially when 
the question of the succession loomed ahead. 
Meanwhile Pope moved between London, 
where he cut a dash, and the Forest, where he 
was familiar with the Catholic gentry, above 
all with the Blounts, Teresa and Martha. His 
spirits then can be judged by the lovely poem 
he wrote for Teresa on her leaving London 
after George I’s coronation, though Martha 
turned out to be his ‘ real flame ’ and life-long 
companion. Pope’s next publication was An 
Essay on Criticism (1711), in which he con- 
trived to express the dull matter of neo- 
classic art in witty and quotable couplets. 
Unfortunately he introduced a sneer at the 
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formidable old critic and playwright John 
Dennis (‘ But Appius reddens at each word 
you speak ’), and this started a new vendetta 
in which Pope could not hope to be victor, 
for Dennis stooped to abuse of his deformed 
person — a mortal blow to the poet. Addison’s 
appreciation of the Essay on Criticism, 
conveyed in a paper in The Spectator, was no 
doubt balm to his hurt mind, but politics 
were soon to bedevil what was a genuine 
regard on both sides. Windsor Forest (1713) 
is a fine descriptive poem marred for some 
readers by its periphrastic jargon, which 
however does not frighten us so much today 
as it did earlier critics. The Rape of the Lock 
appeared in Tonson’s Miscellanies in 1712. 
TTiis first version of the poem, in two cantos, 
was enlarged into mock-epical form in the 
five-canto version of 1714. Wit and gaiety 
never shone brighter and the susceptibilities 
aroused by it in the lady were much exag- 
gerated. Pope now turned to translation to 
settle his finances. In 1715 he started on 
the Iliad and followed up by the inferior 
Odyssey, much of it the work of hacks. 
Altogether he made nine thousand pounds 
by his labours which assisted him to build 
and lay out his villa at Twickenham (1718). 
Thanks to Homer, he ‘ could thrive/indebted 
to no prince or peer alive ’ which may, as 
Mr Bonamy Dobree says, be an early 
repudiation of patronage. The translation, 
however, was the cause of fresh offence. 
Addison declined to revise the first book of 
Pope’s Iliad on the grounds that a better 
Grecian (and a whig), Thomas Tickell, had 
already engaged his interest. This was the 
last straw. Pope now intermittently worked 
at the great satirical lines on ‘ Atticus ’, to 
which he gave final and deadly form in the 
Epistle to Doctor Arbuthnot, first published 
in 1734. If any of his poems could persuade 
us that Pope was a romantic diverted to 
satire by the rage of enemies it is the Epistle 
of Eloisa to Abelard and the Elegy to the 
Memory of an Unfortunate Lady which 
appeared in his Works (1717), which also 
contained the final form of The Rape of the 
Lock, with the added speech of Clarissa. 

The romantic setting of Eloisa to Abelard 
and the genuine expression of passion are 
less successfully repeated in The Elegy, the 
close of which is neo-classic poetizing, but the 
poem is moving too, though the actual 
occasion on which it was based misled the 
author. In 1717 his father died and Pope 
moved with his mother to Twickenham, 
where his new villa engaged him, on a 
miniature scale, in all the delights of 18th- 
century artificial gardening. It w^as destined 
to become an occasional meeting place for 
the Tory lords who now began to revive in 
spirit after their defeat in 1714. The wits also 
frequented the poet; though Swift was in 
Ireland, there were still Dr Arbuthnot and 
Gay. Whilst he was working on his trans- 
lations he ignored the attacks of the Grub 
Street critics. Thereafter he was free to 
settle accounts with those who concentrated 
on his lack of Greek when they were not 
abusing his person. There was also his 
edition of Shakespeare (1725), which had the 
misfortune to fall into the hands of our first 


Shakespearian scholar, Lewis Theobald, who 
exposed Pope’s errors in a pamphlet, Shake- 
speare Restored (1726), and so qualified for 
the place of hero in the first version of The 
Dunciad, which was a round-up of his tormen- 
tors. Beside personal pique, however, there 
was the awareness, which he shared with 
Swift (who visited him in 1726 and again in 
1727) of a catastrophic decline in standards. 
Both these great writers were humanists of 
the older type who regarded the new science 
and talk about progress and enlightenment as 
barbarous. Hence Gulliver, hence The 
Dunciad in the same year, 1726. It is too 
unpleasant by modern standards to please, 
but has some fine passages. It pales, however, 
before the fourth part, which was added in 
1742, and is one of the most brilliant satires 
on pedantry and social fads ever written. 
It is also capital fun, though the splendid 
close is no laughing matter. It is indeed a 
devastating attack on what we call scientific- 
humanism. The Essay on Man followed, and 
with it as pendants his four Moral Essays viz. 
Of the Knowledge and Characters of Men; 
Of the Characters of Women ; and two Of the 
Uses of Riches. Th& Essay on Man has been 
rather unfairly censured for its second-hand 
philosophy, but Pope only did what Tennyson 
did for his day; he popularized learned 
notions and attitudes and gave to them 
brilliant expression. The two poems Of the 
Use of Riches are concerned with contem- 
porary taste in laying out great seats. Of 
the Characters of Women contains the terrible 
attacks on the Duchess of Marlborough and 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu who ran in 
couple with Lord Hervey in the sport of 
Pope-baiting. He now gathered himself 
together for his supreme work which makes 
nonsense of the view that he was a romantic 
at heart- Bolingbroke is said to have 
directed him to the adaptation of the Satires 
and Epistles of Horace, whose situation vis-a- 
vis the dunces resembled Pope’s own. In 
1733 he modernized the first epistle of the 
second book, then he proceeded to the 
second of the same book and finished his 
imitations of Horace with two of the satires. 
Later, to make a book of it, he added two 
of Donne’s satires (unfortunately not the 
splendid third) and for a prologue chose the 
glorious Epistle to Arbuthnot, which is at 
once ari apologia and a summing-up of 
themes in the satires. For an epilogue he 
employed two political dialogues. One 
Thousand Seven Hundred Thirty Eight, which 
reflected the growing hopes of the Tory party 
with its patriotic slogans. The Satires and 
Epistles of Horace Imitated in its final form 
is the greatest work of our greatest verse 
satirist. Pope had much to depress him in 
these years — ill-health, rancorous abuse, the 
death or absence of his friends. His beloved 
Gay died in 1732, his mother and his intimate 
Arbuthnot the following year. Bolingbroke 
left England for a second exile in 1735, Swift 
was in Ireland. The affection he expresses 
for these and other friends relieves the acri- 
mony of his personal satire. The story of his 
publication of his Letters is both comic and 
scandalous. He employed the usual com- 
plaint of piracy (Curll had produced an 
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edition in 1735) to excuse the unusual 
course of publishing his own letters in 1737, 
collected from all his correspondents but 
shamefully manipulated. Two years later 
he completed the work by including the 
letters to Swift which he secured by the usual 
subterfuges. It is clear that he wanted to 
present himself to posterity in the^ most 
favourable light, as he had done in the 
Epistle to Arbiitimot. The standard edition 
of the poems was that by Elwin and Court- 
hope (1887-89) but now superseded by the 
Twickenham edition, general editor John 
Butt, six vols. (1932 et seq.)^ Prose Works, 
ed. Norman Ault (1936 et seq\ The Elwin 
and Courthope edition provided a Life, 
but much more understanding and detailed is 
Professor G. Sherburn’s The Early Career of 
Alexander Pope (1934) and his later work on 
the poet. Dame Edith Sitwell’s study is more 
intuitive than critical. G. Tillotson attempted 
a revaluation of Pope (1938), and has written 
several other studies. See also Norman 
Ault’s 'Ne^^ Light on Pope (1949). Bonamy 
Dobree’s Alexander Pope (1951) is the best 
short study of Pope. 

(2) John (1822-92), American army 
commander, born in Louisville, Ky., gradu- 
ated at West Point in 1842, and served with 
the engineers in Florida (1842-44) and in the 
Mexican war. He was exploring and 
surveying in the west till the civil war, when 
as brigadier-general in 1861 he drove the 
guerillas out of Missouri. As major-general 
he commanded the Army of the Mississippi 
(1 862) and then that of Virginia, but was 
defeated at the second battle of Bull Run. 
He was transferred to Minnesota, where he 
kept the Indians in check, and held com- 
mands until 1886, when he retired. 
POPHAM, Sir John (c. 1531-1607), English 
lawyer, born at Huntworth near Bridgwater, 
became Speaker in 1580 and lord chief- 
justice in 1592. He presided at the trial of 
Guy Fawkes. 

POPOY, Aleksandr Stepanovich (1859-1905), 
Russian physicist, claimed by his countrymen 
to be the inventor of wireless telegraphy, was 
the first to use a suspended wire as an aerial. 
POPPER, Karl Kaimund (1902- ), Austrian 
philosopher, born in Vienna, studied at the 
uriiversity there and published for the ‘ Vienna 
Circle ’ of logical positivists, of which he 
was not a member, even in some ways an 
opponent, the greatest modern work in 
scientific methodology, Die Loglk der 
Forschung (1934) ‘The Logic of Scientific 
Discovery ’ (trans. with postscript, 1958), in 
which he refuted the long-established 
Baconian principles of scientific method and 
argued that testing hypotheses by selective 
experimentation rather than proof was the 
essence of scientific induction. For Popper, 
to be scientific, a theory must in principle 
be falsifiable, not verifiable in the logical 
positivist sense, and this criterion marks off 
a genuine science, such as physics, from what 
he calls the ‘ pseudo-sciences such as 
Marxian economics and Freudian psychology 
which instead of challenging falsification 
impose a rigid finality from the outset. 
Popper left Vienna shortly before Hitler's 
Anschluss, lectured at Canterbury College 


New Zealand (1937-45), when he became 
first reader in Logic (1 945^48) then professor 
of Logic and Scientific Method at the London 
School of Economics. Philosophical attempts 
to reduce history to a predetermined pattern 
he exposed in articles in Ecoiioniica (1945-48) 
republished under the title 7he Poverty of 
Plistoricisin (1957), and in the brilliant 
philosophical polemic, The Open Society and 
Its Enemies (1945), written in the heat of the 
second World War, in which he ruthlessly 
examines all the great philosophical systems 
with totalitarian implications in political 
theory from Plato to Karl Marx. See his 
philosophical autobiography in British Philo- 
sophv ill the Mid-Cenfiirv, ed. C. A. Mace 
(1957). 

POPSKl. See PiiNIakoff. 

PORDAGE, John. Sec Boeiimr. 

PORDENONE, II, por-dety-nd' nay (1483- 
1539), the name given to the Italian religious 
painter, Giovanni Antonio Licinio, who was 
born at Corlicclli near Pordenonc. In 1535 
he settled at Venice, and in 1538 was sun> 
moned by the duke to Ferrara. He painted 
frescoes in the cathedral at Cremona and in 
Sta Maria da Campagna at Piacenza. 

PORPHYRY (r. a.d. 233 -304), Ncoplatonist, 
born at Tyre or Batanca, is said, improbably, 
to have been originally a Christian. He 
studied at Athens under Longinus, and about 
263 at Rome under Plotinus. In Sicily he 
wrote his once celebrated treatise against the 
Christians, now lost. I-Ic then returned to 
Rome, and taught there. He was a volumin- 
ous writer, and a capable, earnest, high- 
minded man. His philosophy keeps close to 
life and practical duties, its object the 
salvation of the soul, to be elTectcd by the 
extinction of impure desires through strict 
asceticism and knowledge of God. His chief 
writings are the Lives of Plotinus and 
Pythagoras, Sententiae, De Ahsrinentki, and 
the Epistola ad Marcellani, addressed to his 
wife. See naonograph by Bouillet (1864) and 
Alice Zimmern’s translation of Porphyry to 
his Wife Marcella (1896). 

PORPORA, Niccolii Antonio (1686-1766), 
Italian composer and teacher of singing, 
borri ill Naples, established a school for 
singing, from which came many famous 
singers. During 1725-55 he was in Dresden, 
Venice, London (1734-36) and Vienna 
(where he taught Flaydn), composing operas 
and teaching. He figures in George Sand’s 
Consuelo. 

PORSCEIE, Ferdinand (1875-1951), German 
automobile designer, born at Hafersdorf, 
Bohemia, designed cars for Daimler and 
Auto Union, but set up his own independent 
studio in 1931 and in 1934 produced the 
plans for a revolutionary type of cheap car 
with engine in the rear, to which the Nazis 
gave the name Volkswagen (‘People’s car’) 
and which they promised to mass-produce 
for the German worker. After World War 
II it proved a record-breaking commodity in 
the export market, 

PORSON, Richard (1759-1808), English 
scholar, was born at East Rustoii in Norfolk, 
son_ of the parish clerk. A neighbouring 
squire sent him to Eton. In 1778 he entered 
Trinity College, Cambridge, was elected a 
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scholar, won the Craven Scholarship and the 
first chancellor’s medal, and in 17S2 was 
elected a fellow. He now began to contribute 
to reviews; his Notae breves ad Toupii 
Emendationes in Suidam (1790) carried his 
name beyond England, In 1787 appeared in 
the Gentleman'’ s Magazine his three sarcastic 
letters on Hawkins’s Life of Johnson', and 
during 1788-89 his far more famous letters 
on the Spurious Verse 1 John v, 7, which 
brought him no little odium. In 1792 his 
fellowship ceased to be tenable by a layman, 
and friends raised for him a fund of £100 a 
year; he was also appointed to the regius 
professorship of Greek at Cambridge, ^ an 
office worth £40 a year. In 1795 he edited 
Aeschylus, and in 1797-1801 four plays of 
Euripides. He married in 1796, but his wife 
died five months later. In 1806 he was 
appointed librarian of the London Institution, 
but neglected his duties. Two years later he 
was struck down with apoplexy and died. 
Person possessed a stupendous memory, 
unwearied industry, great acuteness, fearless 
honesty, and masculine sense, but was 
hindered all his life by poverty, ill-health, 
dilatoriness and fits of intemperance. He 
achieved little, besides the works already 
named, but a few bons mots, some brilliant 
emendations, and the posthumous Adversaria 
(1812), notes on Aristophanes (1820), the 
lexicon of Photius (1822), Pausanias (1S20) 
and Suidas (1834). His Tracts and Criticisms 
were collected by Kidd (1815). See Selby 
Watson’s Life of him (1861), Clarke’s (1937), 
and his Correspondence edited by Luard 
(1867). 

PORTA, (1) Baccio della. See Bartolommeo. 

(2) Carlo (1776-1821), Italian poet, was 
born in Milan. Writing in the dialect of 
Milan, he showed his insight into human 
character in narrative poems which are 
satirical and grimly realistic. These include 
La N'oniina del Capellan, La Guerra diPret and 
/ Disgrazzi di Giovannin Bongee. 

(3) Giacomo della (1541-1604), Italian 
architect, a pupil of Vignola, is best known 
for the cupola of St Peter’s and his work on 
the Palazzo Farnese, left unfinished by 
Michelangelo. He was also responsible for 
some of the fountains of Rome, 

(4) Giambattista della (1543-1615), Nea- 
politan physicist, wrote on physiognomy, 
natural magic, gardening, &c., besides several 
comedies. 

(5) Guglielmo della (c. 1510-77), Italian 
sculptor, whose main work was the tomb of 
Pope Paul III in the choir of St Peter’s. 

PORTALIS, Jean Etienne Marie (1745-1807), 
French jurist and statesman, practised law in 
Paris, was imprisoned during the Revolution, 
but under Napoleon compiled the Code Civil, 
See Life by Lavollee (1869). 

POMTEOUS, John (d. 1736), Scottish soldier, 
the ne’er-do-well son of an Edinburgh tailor, 
enlisted and served in Holland, and soon 
after 1715 became captain of the Edinburgh 
town guard. On April 14, 1736, he was in 
charge at the execution of one Wilson, a 
smuggler who had robbed the Pittenweem 
custom-house. There was some stone- 
throwing; whereupon Porteous made his 
men fire on the mob, wounding twenty 


persons and killing five or six. For this he 
was tried and condemned to death (July 20), 
but reprieved by Queen Caroline. But on the 
night of September 7 an orderly mob burst 
open the Tolbooth, dragged Porteous to the 
Grassmarket, and hanged him from a dyer’s 
pole. See Scott’s notes to the Heart of 
Midlothian and the Trial of Capt. Torteous, 
ed. by W. Roughead (1909). 

PORTER, (1) Anna Maria (1780-1832), 
English novelist, younger sister of (8), born 
in Durham, blossomed precociously into 
Artless Tales (1793-95), followed by a long 
series of works, among which were Octavia 
(1798), The Lake of Killarney (1804), The 
Hungarian Brothers (1807), The Recluse of 
Norway (1814), The Fast of St Magdalen 
(1818), Honor HHara (1826) and Barony 
(1830). 

(2) Cole (1892- ), American composer, 

born at Peru, Indiana, studied law at Harvard 
before deciding upon a musical career and 
entering the Schola Cantorum in Paris. 
Attracted to musical comedy, he has com- 
posed lyrics and music for many stage 
successes, culminating, in 1948, in Kiss me 
Kate, His highly personal style and dramatic 
sense is illustrated by such popular songs as 
‘ Night and Day ’ and ‘ Begin the Beguine ’. 

(3) David (1780-1843), American sailor, 
born at Boston, Mass., son of a naval officer, 
entered the navy in 1798, became captain in 
1812 and captured the first British war-ship 
taken in the war. In 1 8 1 3 he nearly destroyed 
the English whale-fishery in the Pacific, and 
took possession of the Marquesas Islands; 
but in March 1814 his frigate was destroyed 
by the British at Valparaiso. He afterwards 
commanded an expedition against pirates in 
the West Indies. He resigned in 1 826, and 
for a time commanded the Mexican navy. 
In 1829 the United States appointed him 
consul-general to the Barbary States, and 
then minister at Constantinople, where he 
died. See the Life (1875) by his son. 

(4) David Dixon (1 8 1 3-9 1), son of (3), born 
at Chester, Penn., accompanied his father 
against the pirates and in the Mexican service. 
In the Civil War, as commander of the mortar 
flotilla, in April 1862 he bombarded the 
New Orleans forts. In September, with the 
Mississippi squadron, he passed the batteries 
of Vicksburg, and bombarded the city; in 
December 1864 he silenced Fort Fisher, 
taken next month. Superintendent till 1869 
of Annapolis naval academy, he was in 1870 
made admiral of the navy. He wrote three 
romances, Incidents of the Civil War (1885), 
and History of the Navy in the Rebellion 
(1887). 

(5) Eleanor Hodgman (1868-1920), Ameri- 
can novelist, was born at Littleton, New 
Hampshire, and studied music at the New 
England Conservatory. Her first novels 
included Cross Currents (1907) and Miss 
Billy (1911). In 1913 Rollyanna appeared; 
this_ was an immediate success and has 
retained its popularity ever since. A sequel, 
Pollyanna Grows Up, was published in 1915 
and two volumes of short stories. The Tangled 
Threads and Across the Years appeared 
posthumously in 1 924. 

(6) Endymion (1587-1649), English royalist, 
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servant to James VI and I, was groom of the 
bedchamber to Charles I, and fought for him 
in the Great Rebellion. He wrote verses 
and was painted by Van Dyck. See Life and 
Letters by D. Townshend (1897) and study 
by G. Huxley (1959). 

(7) Gene, nie Stratton (1868-1924), 
American novelist, was born on a farm in 
Wabash Co., Ind., married in 1886 Charles D. 
Porter, and as Gene Stratton Porter attained 
great popularity by A Girl of the Limberlost 
(1909) and other stories full of sentiment and 
nature study. 

(8) Jane (1776-1850), English writer, born 
at Durham, the daughter of an army surgeon, 
made a great reputation in 1803 by her high- 
flown romance, Thaddeus of Warsaw, and 
had even more success in 1810 with The 
Scottish Chiefs, its hero a most stilted and 
preposterous Wallace. Other books were 
The Pastors' Fireside (1815), Duke Christian 
of Luneburg (1824), Tales Round a Winter's 
Hearth (with her sister Anna Maria, 1824), 
and The Field of Forty Footsteps (1828); Sir 
Edward Seaward's Shipwreck (1831), a clever 
fiction, edited by her, was almost certainly 
written by her eldest brother. Dr William 
Ogilvie Porter (1774-1850). 

(9) Katherine Anne (1894- ), American 

writer of short stories, was born at Indian 
Creek, Texas. She started writing at a very 
early age but allowed nothing to be published 
until she was thirty. Among her collections 
of stories are Hacienda (1934), Pale Horse, 
Pale Rider (1939) and No Safe Harbor 
(1949). A volume of essays. The Days Before, 
appeared in 1952. 

(10) Noah (1811-92), American clergyman, 
born at Farmington, Conn., studied at Yale, 
was a Congregational pastor 1836-46, then 
became professor of Moral Philosophy at 
Yale, and in 1871-86 was president of the 
college- Among his numerous works are 
The Human Intellect (1868), Books and 
Reading (1870), Moral Science (1885), Kant's 
Ethics (1 886). See Memorial, ed, by Merriam 
(1893). 

(11) Robert Ker (1775-1842), English 
painter, brother of (8), a clever battle-painter, 
visited Russia in 1804, where he was historical 
painter to the tsar. He accompanied Sir 
John Moore’s expedition in 1808, becoming 
K.C.H. in 1832. He was afterwards British 
consul in Venezuela, and died at St Peters- 
burg, He published books of travel in Russia, 
Sweden, Spain, Portugal, Georgia, Persia and 
Armenia. 

(12) William S. See Henry, O. 
PORTLAND, Duke of. See Bentinck. 
PORTO-RICHE, Georges de, por-td-reesh 

(1849-1930), French dramatist, was born at 
Bordeaux. He wrote several successful 
psychological plays, including L' Amoureuse 
(1891), Le Vieil Homme (1911) and Le 
Marchand d'Estampes (1917). 
PORTSMOUTH, Louise de Keroualle, 
Duchess of (1649-1734), mistress of Charles II 
of England, born in Brittany, came to Eng- 
land in 1670 in the train of Henrietta, Charles 
IPs cherished sister, ostensibly as a lady in 
waiting, but secretly charged to influence the 
king in favour of the French alliance. The 
political influence wielded by the ‘ baby-faced 


Breton ’ was negligible, but Charles was 
sufficiently responsive to her charms to make 
her his mistress and ennoble her (1673) and 
her son, who became Duke of Richmond. 
Rapacious and haughty, ‘ Madame Carweir 
was universally detested. Sec inter alia 
works by Bryant (1931) and Drinkwater 
(1936). 

PORUS. See Alexander the Great. 
POSIDONIUS (c. 135-51 b.c.), stoic philo- 
sopher, born at Apamea in Syria, studied at 
Athens, and settled at Rhodes, whence in 86 
he was sent as envoy to Rome; there, the 
friend of Cicero and Pompey, he died, leaving 
works on philosophy, astronomy and 
history, of which only fragments are extant. 
POTEMKIN, properly Potyomkin, Grigori 
Aleksandrovich, pot-yom'kin (1739-91), was 
born near Smolensk, of a noble but impover- 
ished Polish family. He entered the Russian 
army, attracted the notice of Catharine IT by 
his handsome face and figure, in 1774 became 
her recognized favourite, and directed 
Russian policy. There is good reason to 
believe they were secretly married. In charge 
of the new lands in the south acquired by 
conquest, he made an able administrator. In 
1787 Catharine paid a visit to his government 
in the south, hut the story of his setting her 
route with stage villages and hired villagers 
is not now believed. In the war with the 
Turks Potemkin was placed at the head of the 
army,^ and reaped the credit of Suvorov’s 
victories (1791). He died in the same year. 
Licentious, astute and unscrupulous, in spite 
of his lavish extravagance he heaped up an 
immense fortune. He gained for Russia 
Crimea and the north coast of the Black 
Sea, and he founded Sevastopol, Nikolaev 
and Ekaterinoslav (Dnepropetrovsk). See 
Memoirs (1812), Lives by his secretary 
Saint-Jean (German; new ed. 1888), and 
Soloveytchik (English 1938). 

POTT, (1) August Friedrich (1802-87), German 
philologist, born at Ncttclrede in Hanover, 
became in 1833 professor of the Science of 
Language at Halle. The foundation of Pott’s 
reputation was laid by his Etymologische 
Forschiingen (1833-36); and his article on the 
Indo-Germanic stock in Ersch and Gruber’s 
Eneykiopddie is a masterpiece. 

(2) Percival(I) (1714-88), English surgeon, 
bom in London, who became, after a period 
of training under Edward Nourse, assistant 
and then senior surgeon at St Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, where his lectures became very 
popular with both students and visitors. His 
writings were many, the most important being 
Fractures and Dislocations (1765), in which he 
described a compound leg fracture suffered 
by himself and which is now known as 
‘ Pott’s fracture and his account of a 
disease of the spine, ‘ Pott’s disease in 
Remarks on That Kind of Palsy of the Lower 
Limbs which is Frequently Found to Accom- 
pany a Curvature of the' Spine (1779). He 
became a fellow of the Royal Society in 
1764. 

POTTER, (1) Beatrix (1866-1943), English 
authoress, born in London, lived in Kensing- 
ton and the Lake District and wrote many 
books for children which she illustrated 
herself. The best known are the stories of 
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Feter Rabbit, Jemima Fuddleduck, Mrzs Tig^y- 
Winkle and Squirrel Nutkin. She married 
William Heelis in 1913. See The Tale of 
Beatrix Potter by M. Lane (1946). 

(2) John {c. 1674-1747), English scholar 
and divine, born at Wakefield, became 
professor of Divinity at Oxford in 1708, 
Bishop of Oxford in 1715, and in 1737 
Archbishop of Canterbury. He published 
Archaeologia Graeca, or Antiquities of Greece 
(1698), &c. 

(3) Paul (1625-54), Dutch painter and 
etcher, was born a painter’s son at Enkhuizen, 
and died at Amsterdam. His best pictures 
are small pastoral scenes with animal figures. 
He also painted large pictures, the life-size 
Young Bull (1647, at The Hague) being 
especially celebrated. The Rijlcs Museum at 
Amsterdam possesses the Bear-hunt. See 
Cundail’s Landscape Painters of Holland 
(1891). 

(4) Stephen (1900- ), English writer and 
radio producer, joined the B.B.C. in 1938, 
and is best known in radio as co-author 
with Joyce Grenfell of the Mow series. His 
books include a novel. The Young Man 
(1929), an educational study. The Muse in 
Chains (1937), the comic Gamesmanship 
(1947), Lifemanship (1950) and One-Upman- 
ship (1952), in which he humorously deline- 
ates the gentle art of demoralizing opposi- 
tion, Potter on America (1956) and Superman- 
ship (1958). See his Steps to Immaturity 
(1959). 

POUISHNOFF, Leff Nicholas (1891-1959), 
Russian pianist, born in Odessa, left Russia 
at the outbreak of the revolution. Settling in 
Britain in 1920, he gave concerts and soon 
was hailed as one of the greatest modern 
pianists. He excelled in playing Chopin, 
Liszt and the Russian composers. 

POUJADE, Pierre, poo-zhad (1920- ), 
French political leader, born in Saint Cere. 
After serving in World War II, he became a 
publisher and bookseller. In 1951 he was 
elected a member of the Saint Cere municipal 
council, and in 1954 he organized his 
Poujadist movement (union for the defence 
of tradesmen and artisans) as a protest 
against the French tax system. His party 
had _ successes in the 1956 elections to the 
National Assembly. He published his 
manifesto, choisi le combat, in 1956. 
POULENC, Francis, poo-Iak (1899- ), 

French composer, born in Paris, fought in 
World War I, studied composition under 
Kloechlin, came under the inlluence of Satie 
(q.v.), and as a member of ‘ Les Six ’ was 
prominent in the reaction against Debussy- 
esque impressionism. He has written much 
chamber music in a cool, limpid style, often 
for unusual combinations of instruments, 
and is also known for some excellent ballet 
and opera bouffe, especially Les Biches and 
Les Mamelles de Tirdsias. His cantata Figure 
humaine (1945) has as its theme the occupa- 
tion of France. But perhaps his major 
contrihution to music is his considerable 
output of songs, more romantic in outlook 
than his other compositions; they include 
Poemes de Ronsard (1924), Fites Galantes 
(1943), &c. 

FOUXSEN, Valdemar, powl'sen (1869-1942), 


Danish electrical engineer, born in Copen- 
hagen, became associated with the Telephone 
Company there. He invented an arc 
generator for use in wireless telegraphy. 
found, (1) (Alfred) Dudley Plckman Rogers 
(1877-1943), British sailor, became a captain 
in 1914, commanded with distinction the 
battleship Colossus at the battle of Jutland 
(1916) and for the remaining two years of the 
1st World War directed operations at the 
Admiralty. Promoted to the rank of rear- 
admiral, he from 1936 to 1939 was com- 
mander-in-chief, Mediterranean fleet, becom- 
ing in 1939 admiral of the fleet. In the same 
year he was appointed first sea lord and this 
post he held through the most difficult years 
of the_ war. He was awarded the Order of 
Merit in 1943, the year of his death. 

(2) Ezra Loomis (1885- ), American 

poet, was born at Hailey, Idaho. Graduating 
M.A. at Pennsylvania University in 1906, he 
became an instructor in Wabash College, 
but after four months left for Europe, 
travelling widely in Spain, Italy and Provence. 
He was co-editor of Blast (1914-15), and 
London editor of the Chicago Little Review 
(1917—19), and in 1920 became Paris corres- 
pondent for The Dial. From 1924 he made 
his horne in Italy. He became infected with 
fascist ideas and stirred up much resentment 
by anti-democracy broadcasts in the early 
stages of the war. In 1945 he was escorted 
back to the U.S. and indicted for treason. 
The trial did not proceed, however, as he 
was adjudged insane, and placed in an 
asylum. In 1958 he was certified sane and 
released. Throughout his career he has been 
a stormy^ petrel, and critical opinion is 
sharply^ divided on his merits as a writer. 
In addition to his poetry he has written 
books on literature, music, art and economics, 
and translated much from Italian, French, 
Chinese and Japanese. As a poet, of the 
Iinagist school at the outset of his career, he 
has been a thorough-going experimenter, 
deploying niuch curious learning in his 
illustrative imagery and in the development 
of his themes. T. S. Eliot regards him as the 
motivating force behind ‘ modern ’ poetry, 
the poet who created a climate in which 
English and American poets could under- 
stand and appreciate each other. Less 
grandly he has been termed ‘ the gadfly who 
stung many poets into new activity ’. The 
Bollinger-Library of Congress Award to 
hirn in 1949 confirms the view of him as a 
major poet, but he is by no means universally 
accepted as such. His Cantos, appearing 
first in 1933 and continuing over the years 
up to the Pisan Cantos (1949), seem to some 
critics not the summit of achievement but a 
vast imposture built on an eccentricity of 
style pushed finally to the brink of absurdity. 
Apart from his life-work in poetry, significant 
collections are Translations of Ezra Pound 
(1933) and Literary Essays (1954). See T. S. 
Eliot, Ezra Pound (1917), studies of his 
poetry by A. S. Amdur (1936), H, Kenner 
(1951), and G- S. Fraser (1960), his Letters 
(ed. D. Page, 1951), and further details in 
the Autobiography of W. C. Williams (1951). 

(3) Roscoe (1870- ), American jurist, 

born at Lincoln, Nebraska, was educated at 
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Nebraska University and the Harvard Law 
School. Among his appointments were 
those as commissioner of appeals of the 
supreme court of Nebraska (1901-03), 
assistant professor of Law at Nebraska 
University (1899-1903), and successively 
professor of Law at Northwestern University, 
Chicago University, Harvard Law School, 
and in 1936 at the University of Harvard. 
An able and influential teacher, especially of 
jurisprudence, his theories, with the emphasis 
on the importance of social interests in 
connection with the law, have had a universal 
effect. His legal writings are many and 
include Readings on the History and System 
of the Common Law (1904), Introduction to 
the Philosophy of Law (1922), Law and Morals 
(1924) and Criminal Justice in America 
(1930). An authority also on botany, he was 
largely responsible for the botanical survey 
of Nebraska, and on this subject, in collabora- 
tion with Dr F. E. Clements, wrote Fhyto- 
geography of Nebraska (1898). 

POUNDS, John (1766-1839), English cripple 
shoemaker, born at Portsmouth, became 
unpaid teacher of poor children, and is 
looked upon as the founder of ragged 
schools. 

POUSSIN, poo-sU (1) Caspar (1613-75), 
French painter, whose real name was Caspar 
Dughet, was the brother-in-law and pupil 
of (2). He worked in Rome and became well 
known as a landscapist. His popularity in 
the 18th century was high, though many 
paintings attributed to him may not have 
been his work. 

(2) Nicolas (1594-1665), French painter, 
born at Les Andelys in Normandy, went at 
eighteen to Paris to study, and by 1623 had 
attained the means of visiting Rome. He 
received important commissions from Car- 
dinal Barberini, and soon acquired fame and 
fortune. Among the masterpieces of this 
period was the Golden Calf now in the 
National Gallery. After sixteen years he 
returned to Paris and was introduced by 
Richelieu to Louis XIII, who appointed him 
painter in ordinary. But the altar-pieces and 
mural decorations which he was required to 
paint were unsuited to his genius, and for 
this reason, and being annoyed by intrigues, 
he in 1643 returned to Rome. There, 
besides classical and religious works which 
became increasingly geometric in design, he 
began to paint landscapes on classical lines. 
His style is a combination of classical ideals 
and Renaissance tendencies. See works by 
Bouchitte (1858), Poillon (2nd ed. 1875), 
Denio 0899), Magne (1914) and W. Fried- 
laender (1914). 

POWELL, (1) Baden. See Baden-Powell. 

(2) Cecil Frank (1903- ), English physi- 
cist, born at Tonbridge, Kent, professor of 
Physics at Bristol from 1948, known for his 
work on the photography of nuclear processes. 
He received the Nobel physics prize for 1950. 

(3) Frederick York (1850-1904), English 
historian and Icelandic scholar, born in 
London, was educated at Rugby and Christ 
Church, Oxford. In 1894 with Professor 
Vigfusson he worked on the records and 
ancient poetry of Scandinavia and compiled 
with hirri Icelandic Prose Reader (1879). He 


became at Oxford regius professor of 
Modern History. He helped to found the 
English Historical Review (1885). 

(4) John Wesley (1834-1902), American 
geologist, born at Mount Morris, New York, 
lost his right arm in the civil war, and 
became a professor of Geology, surveyor 
(1868-72) of the Colorado and its tributaries, 
and director of the Bureau of Ethnology and 
of the U.S. Geological Survey. He wrote 
on the arid region, the Uinta Mountains, the 
Colorado River and its canyons, and on the 
Indian language. 

(5) Mary. See Milton. 

POWERS, Hiram (1805-73), American sculp- 
tor, was born a farmer's son at Woodstock, 
Vermont, became apprentice to a clockmaker 
in Cincinnati, and was taught to model in 
clay by a German sculptor. Employed for 
seven years making wax figures for the 
Cincinnati museum, in 1835 he went to 
Washington, where he executed busts, and 
in 1837 to Florence in Italy, where he resided 
till his death. There he produced his Eve, 
and in 1843 the still more popular Greek 
Slave. Among his other works were busts of 
Washington, Calhoun and Daniel Webster. 

POWHATTAN. See Pocahontas. 

POWYS, pd-is, name of three brothers, 
English writers, of Welsh descent: 

(1) John Cowper (1872- ), poet, 

essayist, novelist, born in Shirley, Derbyshire, 
is the best known. For a time he taught 
German at Brighton, and later lectured. 
Books of verse include Mandragora (1917) 
and Samphire (1922). His novels are A 
Glastonbury Romance (1932), Owen Glendower 
(1940), Porius (1951), All or Nothing (1960), 
&.C. Essays are concerned with questions of 
philosophy and literary criticism. See his 
Autobiography (1934). 

(2) Llewelyn (1884-1939), essayist and 
novelist, brother of (1), born in Dorchester, 
suffered from recurrent tuberculosis which 
caused him to spend some years in Switzer- 
land and in Kenya, and from which he finally 
died. From 1920 to 1925 he was a journalist 
in New York. Works include Ebony and 
Ivory (1922), Apples be Ripe (1930) and the 
biographical Confessions of Two Brothers 
(with (1), 1916), Skin for Skin (1925) and The 
Verdict of Bridlegoose (1926). See Life by 
Elwin (1953). 

(3) Theodore Francis (1875-1953), novelist 
and short story writer, brother of (1) and (2), 
born in Shirley, lived in seclusion and wrote 
original and eccentric novels of which the 
best known is Mr Weston's Good Wine (1927). 
See also Mr Tasker's Gods (1925), Captain 
Patch (1935) and Goat Green (1937). See 
study by H. Coombes (1960). 

POYNINGS, Sir Edward (1459-1521), English 
soldier and diplomat, took part in a rebellion 
against Richard III, escaped to the Continent 
and joined the Earl of Richmond (Henry VII), 
with w'hom he later returned to England. 
In 1493 he was governor of Calais, and in 
1494 went to Ireland as deputy-governor for 
Prince Henry (Henry VIII). His aim was to 
anglicize the government of Ireland. This he 
accomplished by means of the Statutes of 
Drogheda, known as Poynings’ Law, to the 
effect that all Irish legislature had to be 
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confirmed by the English privy council. London from 1834 to 1839, when he settled 
This was not repealed until 1782. He was in Paris, where he died. See his Correspon- 
often abroad on diplomatic missions. In dence (Paris 1890) and a French monograph 
1 520 he was present at the Field of the Cloth by Maggiolo (1890). 

Gold which he had taken an active part PRAED, Winthrop Mackworth, prayd (1802- 
• 1 839), English man of letters, born in London, 

at Eton was one of the most brilliant contri- 


POWTCR^j^Sir Edward John (1836-1919), 
English painter, was born of Huguenot 
ancestry in Paris, the son of the architect, 
Ambrose Poyntcr (1796-1886). Educated 
at Westminster and Ipswich, he studied 1853- 
1854 at Rome and 1856-60 in Pans and 
elsewhere. He made designs for stained 
<^lass and drawings on wood for Once a Week 
and other periodicals, and for Dalziel s 
nroiected illustrated Bible. This led to studies 
in Egyptian art, which resulted in his Israel 
in E^vDt (1867). His water-colours are 
numerous. He was elected R.A. in 1876. 
In 1871 he became Slade professor in 
University College, London, in 1876-81 
director for art at South Kensington, in 
1894-1905 director of the National Gallery 
and in 1896 was made president of the Royal 
Academy. Among his works are The Ides of 
March (1883), The Visit of the Queen of Sheba 
to Solomon (1891), and Naiisicaa and her 
Maidens^ painted (1872-79) for the Earl of 
Wharncliffe at Wortley Hall. In 1869-70 he 
designed the cartoons for a mosaic of St 
George in the Houses of Parliament. 
POYNTING, John FIcnry 0852-1914), 
English physicist, born at Monton, Lancs, 
educated at Manchester and Cambridge, 
became professor of Physics at Birmingham 
(1880) and F.R.S. (1888). He wrote on 
electrical phenomena and on radiation, and 
determined the constant of gravitation by a 
torsion experiment. He also did important 
work on the measurement of the earth’s 


butors to the Etonian. In 1821 he entered 
Trinity College, Cambridge, distinguishing 
himself in Greek and Latin verse, and 
cultivating the lighter letters in Charles 
Knight’s Quarterly Magazine. In 1829 he 
was called to the bar, in 1830 entered parlia- 
ment as a Conservative, and in 1834-35 was 
secretary to the Board of Control. Praed ex- 
celled in vers de sociiti — his note individual, 
his rhythm brilliant, and his wit bright. But 
he is also admirable in a kind of metrical 
genre-painting — e.g. ‘The Vicar’; while in 
‘ The Red Fisherman ’ and ‘ Sir Nicholas ’ 
he not unskilfully emulates Hood. His Poems 
appeared in 1864, with a memoir by Derwent 
Coleridge; in 1887 his prose essays; in 1888 
his political poems. See Saintsbury’s Essays 
in English Literature (1890) and study by D. 
Hudson (1939). 

PRASAD, Rajendra {1884- ), Indian 

statesman, left legal practice to become a 
follower of Gandhi. A member of the 
Working Committee of the All-India Con- 
gress in 1922, he was president of the Con- 
gress several times between 1934 and 1948. 
In 1946 he was appointed minister for food 
and agriculture in the government of India 
and president of the Indian Constituent 
Assembly. He was elected the first president 
of the Republic of India in 1950. He has 
written several books, including India Divided, 
At the Feet of Mahatma Gandhi and an 

wuiiv X.XV. - autobiography /I (1958). 

density and on this subject wrote Ort f/ie PRATl, Giovanni (1815-84), Italian lyric and 


Density of the Earth (1893) and The Earth 
(1913). With J. J. Thomson he wrote a 

Textbook of Physics {1%99A9\A). 

POZZO, Andrea, pot' so (1642-1709), Italian 
Jesuit artist, was born in the north of Italy, 
becoming a Jesuit lay brother in 1665. In 
Rome from 1681, his main work was the 


narrative poet, was born near Trento, and 
died in Rome. Court poet to the House of 
Savoy, he became a deputy to the Italian 
parliament (1862) and a senator (1876). His 
lyrics, which fill several volumes, were 
published as Canti lirici, Canti del popolo, &c. 
See A. Ottolini, Giovanni Prati (1911). 


decoration of the church of S. Ignazio, the PRAXITELES, prax-it'e-Ieez (n 4th 

ceiling of which he painted in the perspective ' 

style known as sotto in sfi. In Vienna from 
1702, his work in the Liechtenstein palace is 
all that survives. His treatise Perspectiva 
pictorum . . . (1693-98, English trans. 1693) 
had considerable influence on 18th-century 
artists. ^ 

POZZO DI BORGO, Carlo Andrea, Count, 
pot' so dee bor'go (1764-1842), Corsican-born 
Russian diplomatist, born at Alala,_ practised 
as an advocate in Ajaccio, in 1790 joined the 
party of Paoli, who made him president of 
the Corsican council and secretary of state, 
but in 1796 was obliged to seek safety from 
the Bonapartes in London. In 1798 he went 
to Vienna and effected an alliance of Austria 
and Russia against France. In 1803 he 
entered the Russian diplomatic service. He 
strenuously laboured to unite Napoleon’s 
enemies against him, seduced Bernadette 
(q.v.) from the Napoleonic cause and urged 
the allies to march on Paris. He represented 
Russia at Paris, the Congress of Vienna, the 


^ , cent. 

B.c.j, one of the greatest of Greek sculptors, 
was a citizen of Athens. His works have 
almost all perished, though his Hermes 
carrying the boy Dionysius was found at 
Olympia in 1877. 

PREECE, Sir William Henry (1834-1913), 
British electrical engineer, born of Welsh 
parents in Carnarvon, was instructed in 
electrical engineering by Michael Faraday 
(q.v.) at the Royal Institution. With the „ 
Electric and International Telegraph Com- 
pany from 1853 and the Channel Islands Tele- 
graph Company from 1858 to 1862, he in 
1870 was attached to the Post Office, of which 
he became electrician-in-chief, engineer- 
in-chief and finally consulting engineer. A 
pioneer of wireless telegraphy and telephony, 
he also improved the system of railway 
signalling and introduced the first telephone 
receivers. He wrote several books, including 
Telegraphy (1876) with J. Sivewright and A 
Manual of Telephony (1893) with A. J. 
Stubbs. 


Congress of Verona, and was ambassador to PREGL, Fritz, prayg'f (1869-1930), Austrian 
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chemist, born in Laibach, Yugoslavia, 
became professor of Applied Medical 
Chemistry at Innsbruck and later at Graz. 
He was specially noted for the micro-chemical 
methods of analysis which gained him a 
Nobel prize in 1923, 

PREMPEH (d. 1931), last king (1888-96) of 
Ashanti, was deposed by the British, impris- 
oned at Elmina, and exiled to the Seychelles. 
He was allowed to return in 1924, with chief’s 
rarik from 1926. 

PRES. See Des Pres. 

PRESCOTT, William Hickiing (1796-1859), 
American historian, was born at Salem, 
Mass., the son of a lawyer. He studied at 
Harvard (where a piece of bread playfully 
thrown blinded his left eye, and greatly 
weakened his right one), travelled in England, 
France and Italy, married in 1820, and, 
abandoning law for literature, ^ devoted 
himself to severe study, and, in spite of his 
grievous disabilities, formed splendid literary 
projects. His first studies were in Italian 
literature, but by 1826 he had found his life’s 
work in Spanish history. His_ History ^ of 
Ferdinand and Isabella (1838) quickly carried 
his name to the Old World, and was trans- 
lated into French, Spanish and German. The 
History of the Conquest of Mexico (1843), 
followed by the Conquest of Peru (1847), 
confirmed his reputation; he was chosen a 
corresponding member of the French 
Institute. In 1855-58 he published three 
volumes of his History of Philip II, but died 
in New Y ork before completing it. Prescott’s 
scholarly but vivid style alone would have 
assured him popularity. See Life by George 
Ticknor (1864), and D. Levin, History as a 
Romantic Art (1960). 

PRESSENSE, pres-sa-say, (1) Edmond Dehaut 
de (1824-91), French Protestant theologian, 
studied at Paris, Lausanne, Berlin and Halle, 
and in 1847 became a pastor at Paris. He 
was deputy to the National Assembly for the 
Seine (1871-76), and elected a life senator in 
1883. He was made D.D. by Breslau in 1869 
and Edinburgh in 1884. A vigorous writer 
as well as eloquent preacher, Pressense took 
a foremost part in the great theological 
and ecclesiastical controversies of the day. 
Among his works are UEglise et la Revolution 
(1864; trans. 1869) and Les Origines (1882; 
trans. 1883). See Life by Rousset (1894). 

(2) Francis de (1853-1914), born in Paris, 
son of (1), was a notable Socialist and 
journalist, and a defender of Dreyfus. 

PRESTWICH, Sir Joseph (1812-96), English 
geologist, born at Pensbury, Clapham, was a 
wine-merchant till sixty, but in 1874 became 
Oxford professor of Geology, and in 1896 was 
knighted. His work on the water-bearing 
strata round London (1851) was a standard 
authority. See Life by wife (1899). 

PRETORIUS, pre-to'ri'us, (1) Andries Wil- 
helmus Jacobus (1799-1853), Boer leader, was 
born in the Cape Colony. A prosperous 
farmer, he joined the Great Trek of 1835 
into Natal, where he was chosen commandant- 
general. He took revenge on the Zulus for 
earlier atrocities, and at first resisting, later 
accepted British rule, but, after differences 
with the governor, he trekked again, this 
time across the Vaal. Eventually the British 


recognized the Transvaal Republic, later the 
South African Republic, whose new capital 
was named Pretoria after him. 

(2) Marthinus Wessels (1819-1901), son of 
(1), whom he succeeded as commandant- 
general in 1853, in 1854 led a punitive 
expedition against the Kaffirs. He was 
elected president of the South African 
Republic in 1857, and of the Orange Free 
State in 1859. Failing in his ambition to 
unite the two republics, he resigned the 
presidency of the Orange Free State in 1863. 
The discovery of gold in Bechuanaland and 
diamonds in the Vaal led to difficulties with 
the Volksraad, and he resigned the presidency 
of the South African Republic in 1871. He 
fought against the British again in 1877, until 
the independence of the Republic was 
recognized. He lived to see it extinguished 
in j901. 

PREVOST, pray-vd, (1) Abbe (Antoine 
Francois Prevost d’Exilcs) (1697-1763), 
French novelist, born in Artois, was educated 
by the Jesuits. At sixteen he enlisted, but 
soon returned to the Jesuits, and had 
almost joined the order when he was again 
tempted to the soldier’s life. In 1720, 
following an unhappy love-affair, he joined 
the Benedictines of St Maur, and spent the 
next seven years in religious duties and in 
study. But about 1727 he fled for six years, 
first to London, where he started to write 
Histoire de Cleveland, and then to Holland 
(1729-31). He issued vols. i-iv of Memoires 
ahm homme de qualitd in 1728, vols. v-vii 
in 1731, Manon Lescaut forming vol. vii. 
He employed himself in further novels — 
Cleveland’, Le Doyen de Killerine and in 
translations. In London again after another 
affair, he started Le Pour et Contre (1733-40), 
a periodical review of life and letters, 
modelled on the Spectator. In France by 
1735, he was appointed honorary chaplain 
to the Prince de Conti, and compiled over 
a hundred volumes more. He died suddenly 
at Chantilly. Prevost lives securely by Manon 
Lescaut. It remains fresh, charming and 
perennial, from its perfect simplicity, the 
stamp of reality and truth throughout, and 
a style so flowing and natural that the reader 
forgets it altogether in the pathetic interest of 
the story. See French monographs by 
Harrisse (1896), Schroeder (1899). 

(2) Eugene Marcel (1862-1941), French 
novelist, born in Paris, till 1891 was engineer 
in a tobacco factory. From the age of 
twenty-five he wrote in his leisure hours, and 
in 1909 was elected to the Academic. Of his 
clever novels and plays many have been 
translated — Cousin Laura, Fridirique, Lia, 
&c. 

(3) Pierre (1751-1839), Swiss physician, 
classicist and philosopher, born at Geneva, 
occupied chairs of philosophy and physics at 
Berlin and Geneva. He formulated the 
theory of exchanges in connection with the 
laws of radiation. His writings and trans- 
lations covered many subjects. 

PREVOST-PARADOL, Luden Anatole 
(1829-70), French journalist and diplomat, 
born in Paris, after a year at Aix as professor 
of French Literature became in 1856 a 
journalist in Paris, and from time to time 
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published collections of essays, the best his 
Essais sLir les moral istes frangais (1864). In 
1865 he was elected to the Academy, in 1868 
visited England. Opposed as a moderate 
Liberal to the empire, he accepted the post of 
envoy to the United States under Ollivier, 
January 1870. His mind unhinged by 
republican attacks and the struggle with 
Germany, he committed suicide at Washing- 
ton just after the outbreak of the Franco- 
Prussian War. 

PRICE, Richard (1723-91), Welsh philo- 
sopher, born at Tynton, Glamorganshire, at 
seventeen went to a Dissenting academy in 
London, became a preacher at Newington 
Green and Hackney, and established a 
reputation by his Review of the Principal 
Questions in Morals (1758) and Importance of 
Christianity (1766). In 1769 he was made 
D.D. by Glasgow, and published his Treatise 
on Reversionary Payments, the celebrated 
Northampton Mortality Tables, &c. In 1771 
appeared his Appeal on the National Debt; 
in 1776 his Observations on Civil Liberty and 
the War with America, which brought him an 
invitation from congress to assist in regulating 
its finances. Of his great treatise on morals 
the chief position is that right and wrong are 
simple ideas incapable of analysis, and 
received immediately by the intuitive power 
of the reason. See Lives by W. Morgan 
(1815), and R. Thomas (1924). 

PRICHARD, James Cowles (1786-1848), 
English ethnologist, born at Ross, Hereford- 
shire, the son of a Quaker merchant, studied 
medicine, and in 1810 commenced practice in 
Bristol. In 1813 appeared his Researches into 
the Physical History of Mankind (4th ed. 
1841-51), which secured him a high standing 
as an ethnologist. In The Eastern Origin o/ 
the Celtic Nations (1831) he established the 
close affinity of the Celtic with the Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin and Teutonic languages. Be- 
sides several medical works, he also published 
an Analysis of Egyptian Mythology (1819) and 
The Natural History of Man (1843). He was 
president of the Ethnological Society, and in 
1845 became a commissioner in lunacy. He 
died in London. 

PRIDE, Thomas (d. 1658), Parliamentarian, 
born perhaps near Glastonbury, had been a 
London drayman or brewer, when at the 
beginning of the Civil War he became 
parliamentary captain, and quickly rose to 
be colonel. He commanded a brigade in 
Scotland, and when the House of Commons 
betrayed a disposition to effect a settlement 
with the king, was appointed to expel its 
Presbyterian royalist members. By ‘ Pride’s 
Purge ’ over a hundred were excluded, and 
the House, reduced to about eighty members, 
proceeded to bring Charles to justice. 
Pride sat among his judges, and signed the 
death-warrant. He was present at the battles 
of Dunbar (1650) and Worcester (1651); 
opposed to Cromwell becoming ‘ king he 
played little further part in protectorate 
politics. 

PRIDEAUX, Humphrey, pri'do (1648-1724), 
English Orientalist, born at Padstow, from 
Westminster passed to Christ Church, Oxford. 
His Marmora Oxoniensia (1676), an account 
of the Arundel Marbles, procured for him 


the friendship of Heneage Finch (q.v.) and 
ecclesiastical appointments. His chief work. 
The Old and New Testament connected (1715- 
1717) ran to many editions. See his Letters 
to John Ellis (Camden Soc. 1875). 
PRIESTLEY, (1) John Boynton (1894- ), 

English novelist, playwright and critic, born 
at Bradford, was educated there and at 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. He had already 
made a reputation by critical writings such as 
The English Comic Characters (1925), The 
English Novel (1927), English Humour (1928), 
and books on Meredith (1926) and Peacock 
(1927) in ‘ The English Men of Letters ’ 
series when the geniality of his novel The 
Good Companions (1929) gained him a wide 
popularity. It was followed by other 
humorous novels, though not all of equal 
merit, including Angel Pavement (1930), 
Let the People Sing (1939), Jenny Villiers 
(1947), The Magicians (1954). His reputation 
as a dramatist was established by Dangerous 
Corner (1932), Time and the Conways (1937), 
and other plays on space-time themes, as 
well as popular comedies, such as Laburnum 
Grove (1933). Best known as a writer of 
novels, several of which have been filmed, 
Priestley is also master of the essay form. 
He is an astute, original and controversial 
commentator on contemporary society — in 
Journey Down the Rainbow (1955) written 
in conjunction with his wife Jacquetta 
Hawkes, we get a jovial indictment of 
American life, and in serious vein, in his 
collected essays Thoughts in the Wilderness 
(1957), he deals acutely with both present 
and future social problems. There is a rather 
biased assessment of Priestley, the writer, by 
D. Hughes (1958). 

(2) Joseph (1733-1804), clergyman and 
chemist, was born, a cloth-dresser’s son, at 
Ficldhead in Birstall Parish, Leeds. After 
four years at a Dissenting academy at Daven- 
try, in 1755 he became Presbyterian minister 
at Needham Market, and wrote The Scripture 
Doctrine of Remission. In 1758 he removed 
to Nantwich, and in 1761 became a tutor at 
Warrington Academy. In yearly visits to 
London he met Franklin, who supplied him 
with books for his History of Electricity 
(1767). In 1764 he was made LL.D. of 
Edinburgh, and in 1766 F.R.S. In 1767 he 
became minister of a chapel at Mill Hill, 
Leeds, where he took up the study of chem- 
istry. In 1774, as literary companion, he 
accompanied Lord Shelburne on a continen- 
tal tour and published Letters to a Philo- 
sophical Unbeliever. But at home he was 
branded as an atheist in spite of his Disquisi- 
tion relating to Matter and Spirit (1777), 
affirming from revelation our hope of resur- 
rection. He was elected to the French 
Academy of Sciences in 1772 and to the St 
Petersburg Academy in 1780. He became in 
that year minister of a chapel at Birmingham. 
His History of Early Opinions concerning 
Jesus Christ (1786) occasioned renewed 
controversy. His reply to Burke’s Reflections 
on the French Revolution led a Birmingham 
mob to break into his house and destroy its 
contents (1791). He now settled at Hackney, 
and in 1794 removed to America, where he 
was well received ; at Northumberland, Pa., 
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he died, believing himself to hold the doc- 
trines of the primitive Christians, and looking 
for the second coming of Christ. Priestley 
was a pioneer in the chemistry of gases, and 
one of the discoverers of oxygen (see Scheele). 
See his Works, ed. Ruff (1831-32), including 
Autobiographical Memoir; and Life by 
Anne Holt (1931). 

PRIM (Y PRATS), Juan, preem (1814-70), 
Spanish general, born at Reus, so distin- 
guished himself m war and statesmanship 
as to be made general, marshal and marquis. 
As progressist he opposed Espartero. 
Failing in an insurrectionary attempt in 1866, 
he fled to England and Brussels, but here he 
guided the movement that in 1868 overthrew 
Isabella. He was war minister under Serrano, 
but soon became virtually dictator. Prim 
secured the election of Amadeus (q.v.) as 
king, and was later shot by an assassin. 
PRIMATICCIO, Francesco, pree-ma-teet'cho 
(1504-c. 1570), Italian painter, born at Bo- 
logna, came to France in 1531 at the invita- 
tion of Francis I, to help in the decoration 
of the palace of Fontainebleau. A collection 
of drawings is in the Louvre. 

PRIMO DE RIVERA, Miguel, Marques de 
Estella (1870-1930), Spanish general, born 
at Jerez de la Frontera, during the Spanish- 
American war served m Cuba and the 
Philippines and from 1909 to 1913 he was in 
Morocco, in 1915 becoming military governor 
of Cadiz and in 1922 of Barcelona. He 
effected a military coup d’etat in 1923, and 
ruled Spain as dictator until he retired in 
1929. 

PRINCE, (1) Henry James (1811-99), English 
divine, born at Bath, studied medicine, but 
took Anglican orders, and in 1849 at Spaxton 
near Bridgwater founded the ‘ Agapemone ’, 
a community of religious visionaries. See 
Hepworth Dixon’s Spiritual Wives (1868). 

(2) John (1643-1723), a Devon clergyman, 
author of The Worthies of Devon (1701). 
PRINGLE, Thomas (1789-1834), Scottish 
writer, born at Blakelaw, Roxburghshire, 
studied at Edinburgh University, and in 1817 
started the Edinburgh Monthly Magazine, the 
parent of Blackwood. In 1820 he sailed for 
Cape Colony, and for three years was 
government librarian at Capetown. He 
started a Whig paper, but it was suppressed 
by the governor, and returning to London 
in 1826, he became secretary of the Anti- 
Slavery Society. His Ephemerides (1828) was 
a collection of graceful verse. See Life and 
Works by W. Hay (1912). 

PRINGSHEIM, -him, (1) Ernst (1859-1917), 
German physicist, noted for his work with 
Otto Lummer on black-body radiation. His 
results influenced Planck (q.v.) in his develop- 
ment of the quantum theory. 

(2) Nathanael (1823-94), German biologist, 
born in Wziesko in Silesia, noted for his 
research on the fertilization of plants, was 
professor at Jena for a short time but for the 
most part worked privately. He was the 
first scientist to observe and demonstrate 
sexual reproduction in algae. He died in 
Berlin. 

PRINSEP, (1) Henry Thoby (1793-1878), 
English civil servant in India, born at Thoby 
Priory, Essex, was a member 1858-74 of the 


Indian Council, and wrote a history of India 
under the Marquis of Hastings (1823). 

(2) Valentine Cameron (1838-1904) 
second son of (1), born at Calcutta, painted 
many Indian pictures, including one of Lord 
Lytton’s Indian durbar at Delhi, and wrote 
Imperial India, an Artist's Journal (1879), and 
novels. In 1894 he was elected R.A. 

PRINTEMPS, Yvonne, pri-td (1895- ) 

French actress, born in Ermont, Seine-et- 
Oise, made her lirst appearance at the Theatre 
Cigalc, Paris in 1908, and appeared regularly 
m revue and musical comedy until 1916 
when she began to work with Sacha Guitry 
whom she subsequently married. She 
appeared in London and New York, but did 
not undertake English parts until 1934, when 
she played in Noel Coward’s Conversation 
Piece. In 1937 she returned to Paris as 
manager of the Theatre dc la Michodiere 

PRIOR, Matthew (1664-1721), English diplo- 
matist and poet, was the son of a joiner of 
Wimbornc, Dorset, but under the patronage 
of Lord Dorset he was sent to Westminster 
School and thence with a scholarship from 
the Duchess of Somerset to St John’s College, 
Cambridge. He was first employed as 
secretary to the ambassador to The Hague. 
In Queen Anne’s time he turned Tory and 
was instrumental in bringing about the treaty 
of Utrecht (1713), for which dubious service 
he was imprisoned for two years, after the 
queen’s death. His Tory friends recouped 
his fortunes by subscribing handsomely to a 
folio edition of his works (1719). He also 
received a gift of £4000 from Lord Harley to 
purchase Down Hall in Essex. Prior was a 
master of what Addison called ‘ the easie 
way of writing ’, that is neat, colloquial and 
epigrammatic verse. His first work, in 
collaboration with Charles Montagu (Lord 
Halifax), was The Hind and the Panther 
Transvers'd, a witty satire on Dryden’s Hind 
and the Panther. His long poem, Alma or 
The Progress of the Mind (1718), written in 
the manner of Hudibras, despite its surface 
glitter tends to pall. The long soliloquy in 
couplet form Solomon on the Vanity of the 
World is definitely tedious. His political 
verse, with the exception of his brilliant 
burlesque of Boileau’s Epitre an roi—An 
English Ballad on the Taking of Namur, is now 
of historical interest only. The Prior who 
survives and is the delight of the anthologist 
is the poet of light occasional verse-mock- 
lyrics such as A Better Answer (to Chloe 
Jealous) or charming addresses to noble 
children (A Letter to the Lady Margaret 
Cavendish when a Child) and, in serious vein. 
Lines Written in the Beginning of Mdzeray's 
History of France, a favourite with Scott. 
His most witty trifle is The Secretary, but 
perhaps the poet who comes closest to our 
affections is the author of Jinny the Just. 
The folio of 1719 was by no means inclusive. 
A. R. Waller’s 2 vol. edition (1905-07) added 
greatly to it and included the four prose 
Dialogues of the Dead. See study by L. G. 
Wickham Legg (1921) and The Literary Works 
of Matthew Prior, ed. H. B. Wright and M. K. 
Spears, 2 vols. (1959). 

PRISCIAN, Lat. Priscianus (fl. c. a.d. 500) 
of Caesarea, first of Latin grammarians, in 
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the beginning of the 6th century taught Latin 
at Constantinople. Besides his Institutiones 
Grammaticae, which was very highly thought 
of in the middle ages, he wrote six smaller 
grammatical treatises and two hexameter 
poems. 

PRISCILLIAN (c. 340-385), Bishop of Avila, 
was excommunicated by a synod at Saragossa 
in 380, then tolerated, but ultimately executed 
— one of the first heretic martyrs. His doctrine, 
said to have been brought to Spain from 
Egypt, contained Gnostic and Manichaean 
elements, and was based on dualism. The 
Priscillianists were ascetics, eschewed mar- 
riage and animal food, and were said to hold 
strict truth obligatory only between them- 
selves. See PrisciUian et le Priscillianisme^ 
by E. C. Babut (Pans 1909). 

PRITCHARD, Charles (1808-93), English 
schoolmaster, clergyman and astronomer, was 
from 1870 Savilian professor at Oxford, where 
he established an observatory. He wrote of 
his work on stellar photometry in Urano- 
metria Nova Oxoniensis (1885). See Memoirs 
(1896). 

PROBUS, (1) Marcus Aurelius (d. 282), 
Roman emperor, born at Sirmium in 
Pannonia, under Valerian greatly distin- 
guished himself on the Danube and in Africa, 
Egypt, Asia, Germany and Gaul, was by 
Tacitus appointed governor of Asia, and by 
his soldiers, on Tacitus’s death, was forced 
to assume the purple (a.d. 276). The Ger- 
mans were driven out of Gaul and the 
Barbarians from the frontier, while Persia 
was forced to a humiliating peace. Probus 
next devoted himself to developing the 
internal resources of the empire. But fearing 
that the army would deteriorate with inacti- 
vity, he employed the soldiers on public 
works. Such occupations, deemed degrading, 
excited discontent; and a body of troops 
engaged in draining the swamps about 
Sirmium murdered him in 282. 

(2) Marcus Valerius (fl. late 1st cent, a.d.), 
Latin grammarian from Syria, wrote a 
biography of Persius and prepared annotated 
editions of classical authors, including 
Horace, Terence and Lucretius. 

PROCLUS (c, A.D. 412-485), Greek neo- 
platonist philosopher, born in Constantinople, 
studied at Alexandria and Athens. His vivid 
imagination convinced him, when all the 
influences of the mysteries were brought to 
bear upon him, of his direct inter-communion 
with the gods. The Orphic Poems, the 
writings of Hermes, and all the mystical 
literature of that occult age were to him the 
only source of true philosophy. Of an 
impulsive piety, and eager to win disciples 
from Christianity itself, he made himself 
obnoxious to the Christian authorities in 
Athens, who banished him. Allowed to 
return, he acted with more prudence. His 
neoplatonism based on Plotinus combined 
all the most important strands of Greek 
philosophy, the traditions of the Roman, 
Syrian and Alexandrian schools into one 
comprehensive theological metaphysics. 
Euclid, Plato and Pythagoras are all grist to 
his mill. Hegel’s dialectic originated in 
Proclus’ triadic law of development. See 
edition of some of his works by V. Cousin 


(1820-25), Elements of Theology (trans. E. R. 
Dodds 1932), W. B. Frankland, The First 
Book of EucliFs Elements based upon that of 
Proclus (1933). 

PROCOP, Andrew (c. 1380-1434), Bohemian 
Hussite leader, from a monk became one of 
Zizka’s followers, and on Zizka’s death 
commander of the Taborites. Under him 
the fearful raids into Silesia, Saxony and 
Franconia were carried out, and he repeatedly 
defeated German armies. He and his 
colleague. Procop the Younger, headed the 
internal conflict of the Taborites with the 
more moderate Calixtines; both fell at 
Lipan near Bohmischbrod. 

PROCOPIUS (c. A.D. 499-565), Byzantine 
historian, born at Caesarea in Palestine, 
studied law, and accompanied Belisarius 
against the Persians (526), the Vandals in 
Africa (533) and the Ostrogoths in Italy 
(536). He was highly honoured by Justinian, 
and seems to have been appointed prefect of 
Constantinople in 562. His principal works 
are his Historiae (on the Persian, Vandal and 
Gothic wars), De Aedificiis, and Anecdota or 
Historia Arcana, a sort of chroniqiie scan- 
daleiise of the court of Justinian. There are 
editions by Haury (1905 et seq.), and in the 
Loeb Lib. with trans. by H. B. Dewing 
(1914-40). See Theodora; and works by 
Dahn (1865) and Haury (1891). 

PROCTER, (1) Adelaide Ann (1825-64), 
English minor poet, daughter of (2), was 
born and died in London and in 1851 turned 
Roman Catholic. By her Legends and Lyrics 
(1858-60), first written some of them for 
Household Words, she won poetical renown. 
Her verse includes The Lost Chord, which 
was set to music by Sir Arthur Sullivan. 

(2) Bryan Waller, pseud. Barry Cornwall 
(1787-1874), born at Leeds, and educated at 
Harrow with Byron and Peel for school- 
fellows, became a solicitor, came to London 
and in 1815 began to contribute poetry to the 
Literary Gazette. In 1823 he married Basil 
Montagu’s step-daughter, Anne Benson 
Skepper (1799-1888). He had meanwhile 
published poems and produced a tragedy at 
Covent Garden, whose success was largely 
due to the acting of Macready and Kemble. 
He was called to the bar in 1831, and in 
1832-61 was a metropolitan commissioner of 
Lunacy. His works comprise Dramatic 
Scenes (1819), Marcian Colonna (1820), The 
Flood of Thessaly (1823), and English Songs 
(1832), besides memoirs of Kean (1835) and 
Charles Lamb (1866). The last is always 
worth reading ; but his poems are rarely more 
than studied if graceful exercises. Yet 
‘ Barry Cornwall ’ was a man beloved by a 
hundred of the greatest of his time. See 
Autobiographical Fragment, ed. by Coventry 
Patmore (1877). 

PROCTOR, Richard Anthony (1837-88), 
English astronomer, born at Chelsea, 
graduated from St John’s, Cambridge, in 
1860. Devoting himself from 1863 to 
astronomy, in 1866 he was elected F.R.A.S. 
His name is associated with the determination 
of the rotation of Mars, the theory of the 
solar corona, and stellar distribution. He 
charted the 324,198 stars contained in 
Argelander’s great catalogue. Very popular 
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as a lecturer and writer, he founded his 
magazine Knowledge in 1881, in which year 
he settled in the States. He died at New 
York. 

PRODICUS (fl. 5th cent. B.c.), born at lulls 
in Ceos, a Greek sophist of the time of 
Socrates, was author of the story, ‘ The Choice 
of Hercules ’. 

PROKOFIEV, Serge Sergeievitch, pro-kof'yef 
(1891-1955), Russian composer, was born at 
Sontsovka, Ukraine. Taught the piano by 
his mother, he began to compose at five and 
had started his first opera at the age of nine. 
He studied at the St Petersburg Conservatory 
under Rimsky-Korsakov and Liadov, com- 
posing prolifically and winning a reputation 
as a virtuoso pianist. During the first World 
War Prokofiev lived in London, and at its 
close he moved to the United States until in 
1934 he returned to Russia. Induced to do 
so by the Soviet Government, he simplified 
his style, producing a large number of occa- 
sional works for official celebrations in 
addition to his later Symphonies and popular 
pieces like Peter and the Wolf. His works 
range from the glittering romanticism of 
his early days to the mellow lyricism of his 
second Russian period, and in all spheres 
from opera to film music he was a consum- 
mate artist combining acute imagination with 
a precise technique. See Autobiography (1960). 

PROKOP. See Procop. 

PROKOPOVICH, Feofan, -po'- (1681-1736), 
Russian prelate, educated at Kiev Orthodox 
Academy, where in 1711 he was appointed 
rector, and Rome. In St Petersburg in 1716 
his sermons and theories for church reforms 
brought him to the notice of Peter the Great, 
who made him his adviser, bishop of Pskov 
and in 1724 archbishop of Novgorod. He 
was responsible for setting up a Holy Synod 
instead of the existing patriarchate whereby 
the respective powers of church and state 
were established. 

PROPERTIUS, Sextus (c. 48-c. 15 b.c.), the 
most impassioned of the Roman elegiac poets, 
was born probably at Asisium (the modern 
Assisi). He had a portion of his patrimony 
confiscated after Philippi by the Triumvirs, 
to reward their veterans, but retained means 
enough to proceed to Rome for education 
and to make poetry the business of his life. 
He won the favour of Maecenas, to whom he 
dedicated a book of his poems, and even 
ingratiated himself with Augustus, whose 
achievements he duly celebrated. But the 
central figure of his inspiration was his 
mistress Cynthia. Propertius left Rome 
apparently only once, on a visit to Athens. 
Of his poems only the first book, devoted to 
Cynthia, was published during his lifetime; 
certainly the last of the four was given to the 
light by his friends. Later criticism shows 
increasing admiration for his native force, 
his eye for dramatic situation, and his power 
over the reader’s sympathies. But he is often 
rough to harshness and obscure from defect 
of finish. There are texts by Postgate, 
Phillimore, Richmond (1928), Butler and 
Barber (1933). There are translations by 
Cranstoun (1875), Phillimore (1906) and 
Butler (1913). 

PROSPER OF AQUITAINE (fl. early 5th 


cent. A.D.), the champion of Augustinian 
doctrine against the Semi-Pelagians, born in 
Aquitaine, was a prominent theologian in 
southern Gaul in 428-434, and then settled 
in Rome. Besides letters, Responsiones and 
pamphlets on grace and freewill, he wrote a 
chronicle, coming down to 455, a hexameter 
poem against the Pelagians, and a Liber 
Sententiarum compiled from Augustine. 

PROTAGORAS, -tag'- (c. 485-411 b.c.), the 
earliest Greek sophist, born at Abdera, 
taught in Athens, Sicily, &c. a system of 
practical wisdom fitted to train men for 
citizens’ duties, and based on the doctrine 
that ‘ man is the measure of all things ’. All 
his works are lost except a fragment of his 
On the Gods. He perished at sea. 

PROTHERO. See Ernle. 

PROTOGENES, -toj'e-neez (fl. late 4th cent. 
B.C.), Greek painter, was born at Caunus in 
Caria, and practised his art at Rhodes, where 
he worked steadily on through the din of the 
siege of 305-304 b.c. 

PROUDHON, Pierre Joseph, proo-dd (1809- 
1865), French socialist, born at Besanpon, 
contrived as a compositor to complete and 
extend his education. He became partner 
(1837) in the development of a new typo- 
graphical process, contributed to an edition 
of the Bible notes on the Hebrew language, 
and in 1838 published an Essai de grammaire 
gdiierale. He subsequently contributed to an 
Encyclopedic catliolicjiie. In 1840 he issued 
Qidest-ce que la propriety? affirming the bold 
paradox ‘ Property is Theft ’, as appropriating 
the labour of others in the form of rent. In 
1842 he was tried for his revolutionary 
opinions, but acquitted. In 1846 he published 
his greatest work, the Systeme des contra- 
dictions dconomiques. During the Revolution 
of 1848 he was elected for the Seine depart- 
ment, and published several newspapers 
advocating the most advanced theories. He 
attempted also to establish a bank which 
should pave the way for a socialist trans- 
formation by giving gratuitous credit, but 
failed utterly. The violence of his utterances 
at last resulted in a sentence of three years’ 
imprisonment, and in March 1849 he fled to 
Geneva, but returned to Paris in June and 
gave himself up. While in prison he married 
a young working-woman, and published 
Confessions d"un rdvolutionnaire (1849), 
Actes de la Revolution (1849), Gratuitd dii 
credit (1850) and La Revolution sociale 
demontree par le coup d'etat (1852). In June 
1852 he was liberated, but in 1858 was again 
condemned to three years’ imprisonment, and 
retired to Belgium. Amnestied in 1860, he 
died near Paris. A forerunner of Marx, his 
theories emphasized liberty, equality and 
justice, and one of his main themes was that 
as man becomes morally mature the artificial 
restrictions of law and government can be 
dispensed with. His complete works fill 
37 vols. (1867 et seq.); his correspondence, 
14 vols. (1874). See Lives by Sainte-Beuve 
(1872) and Woodcock (1956); and A. Gray, 
The Socialist Tradition (1946). 

PROUST, proost, (1) Joseph Louis (1754- 
1826), French chemist, born at Angers, was 
director of the royal laboratory in Madrid 
(1789-1808). He returned to France after 
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the fail of Charles IV, his patron, and the 
destruction of the laboratory by the French. 
He stated the law of constant proportion 
known as Proust's Law m di controversy with 
Berthollet lasting about eight years and was 
the first to isolate and identify grape sugar. 
He died at Angers. 

(2) Marcel (1871-1922), French novelist, 
born at Auteuil, Paris, was a semi-invalid all 
his life. He was cosseted by his mother, and 
her death in 1905, when he was thirty-four 
years old, robbed him of desire to continue 
his hitherto ‘ social butterfly ’ existence. 
Instead he withdrew from society, immured 
himself in a sound-proof flat and gave himself 
over entirely to introspection. Out of this 
delving into the self below the levels of super- 
ficial consciousness, he set himself to trans- 
form into art the realities of experience as 
known to the inner emotional life. Despite 
the seemingly dilettante approach to life 
prior to his start on his novel, A la recherche 
du temps perdu (13 vols.), it is evident from 
the various volumes that make up this title 
that no detail ever escaped the amazingly 
observant eye of this artist in transcription, 
who subjected experience to searching 
analysis to divine in it beauties and complexi- 
ties that escape the superficial response of 
ordinary intelligence. Thinking around the 
philosophy of Henri Bergson on the sub- 
conscious, his distinctions between the 
various aspects of time, and insistence on the 
truths perceived by involuntary memory, 
Proust evolved a mode of communication by 
image, evocation and analogy for displaying 
his characters — not as a realist would see 
them, superficially, from the outside — but 
in terms of their concealed emotional life, 
evolving on a plane that has nothing to do 
with temporal limitations. Consequently he 
comes incredibly close to the mainsprings of 
human action. The Quest started off with Du 
coti de chez Swann ,(1913), and, after delay 
caused by the war, A P ombre des jeunes filles 
en fleur, which won the Prix Goncourt in 
1919. Le cote de Guer mantes (1920-21; 2 
vols.) followed and Sodome et Gomorrhe 
(1922; 3 vols.). These achieved an inter- 
national reputation for Proust and an eager 
public awaited the posthumously-published 
titles, La Prisonnidre, Albertine disparue, and 
Le Temps retrouvd, each of two volumes. 
Apart from his masterpiece, there has also 
been posthumous publication of an early 
novel, Jean Santeuil (1957) and a book of 
critical credo — Centre Sainte-Beuve, translated 
as By Way of Sainte-Beuve by Sylvia Townsend 
Warner (1958). See Comment travaillait 
Proust, with bibliography, by L. Pierre-Quint 
(Paris 1 928), and studies by E. Seilliere (Paris 
1931), H. March (1948), F. C- Green (1949), 
A. Maurois (1950), G. D. Painter, vol. i 
(1959) and R. M. Barker (1959). 

PROUT (1) Ebenezer (1835-1909), English 
composer and writer on musical theory, 
edited Handel’s Messiah, for which he 
provided additional accompaniments. In 
1894 he became professor of Music at Dublin. 

(2) Father. See Mahon y. 

(3) Samuel (1783-1852), English water- 
colourist, born at Plymouth, in 1815 was 
elected to the Water Colour Society, and in 


1818 went to Rouen. Architecture thence- 
forward was the feature of his works. 
Prout’s numei'ous elementary drawing-books 
influenced many. See Memoir by Ruskin 
in Art Journal (1852), and his Notes on 
the Drawings by Proiit and Hunt (1879-80). 

(4) William (1785-1850), English chemist 
and physiologist, was born at Horton near 
Chipping-Sodbury. A graduate of Edin- 
burgh, from 1812 he practised in London. 
He is noteworthy for his discovery of the 
presence of hydrochloric acid in the stomach 
arid for his ‘Hypothesis’ (1815), which, 
rejected at first, is now looked upon as a 
modification of the Atomic Theory. 
PRUDENTIUS, Marcus Aurelius Clemens 
(348-c. 410), a Latin Christian poet, was 
born in the north of Spain. He practised as a 
pleader, acted as civil and criminal judge and 
afterwards received a high office at the 
imperial court. A Christian all his life, he 
devoted himself in his later years to the 
composition of religious poetry. The year of 
his death is uncertain. Of his poems the 
chief are Cathemerinon Liber, a series of 
twelve hortatory hymns (Eng. trans. 1845); 
Peristephanon, fourteen lyrical poems in 
honour of martyrs; Apotheosis, a defence of 
the Trinity; Haniartigeneia, on the Origin of 
Evil; Psycho machia, on the Christian Graces; 
Contra Symmachiim, against the heathen 
gods; Diptychon, on scriptural incidents. 
He is the best of the early Christian verse- 
makers. His works have been edited by J. 
Bergman (1936). See F. St John Thackeray’s 
Translations from Prudentius (1890). 
PRUD’HON, Pierre 'Pml, prii-do (1758-1823), 
French painter, born at Cluny, studied in 
Dijon, trained with engravers in Paris and 
having won the Rome prize, went to Italy. 
He did little work there, returning to Paris 
to draw and paint in a refined style not in 
accord with revolutionary Paris. Patronized, 
however, by the empresses of Napoleon, he 
was made court painter, and among his best 
work is a portrait of the empress Josephine. 
Many of his paintings had mythological and 
allegorical subjects and were commissioned 
for public buildings. He also designed 
furniture and interiors on classical lines. 
Unhappily married at the age of nineteen, he 
formed a liaison with his pupil, Constance 
Mayer, which ended tragically with her 
suicide in 1821. See works by Clement (3rd 
ed. 1880), Gauthiez (1886), Guiffrey (1924). 
PRUS, Boleslaw, pseud, of Aleksander 
Glowacki, proos (1847-1912), Polish novelist, 
born at Hrubieszow, who belonged to the 
period of realism in literature which followed 
the unsuccessful revolt against Russian 
domination in 1863-64. His novels and 
short stories are written mainly about the 
people, the social novel being characteristic 
of the writing of this time, and include The 
Blunder, The Outpost (1884), The Doll (1887), 
considered to be his masterpiece, a vivid and 
sympathetic picture of Warsaw, and Emanci- 
pated Women (1893). 

PRYDE, James. See Nicholson (8). 
PRYNNE, WUIiam (1600-69), English pam- 
phleteer, born at Swanswick near Bath, 
graduated from Oriel College, Oxford, in 
1621- He was called to the bar, but was early 
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drawn into controversy, and during 1627-30 
published The Unloveliness of Love-lockes, 
Healthes Sicknesse (against drinking of 
healths), and three other Puritan diatnbes- 
In 1633 appeared his Histrio-Mastix : the 
Players Scourge, for which, on account of a 
supposed reflection on the virtue of Henrietta 
Maria, he was in 1634 sentenced to have his 
book burnt by the hangman, pay a fine of 
£5000, be expelled from Oxford and Lincoln s 
Inn, lose both ears in the pillory, and suffer 
perpetual imprisonment. Three years later, 
for assailing Laud and the hierarchy in two 
more pamphlets, a fresh fine cf £5000 was 
imposed; he was again pilloried, and was 
branded on both cheeks with S. L. (‘ seditious 
libeller ’ ; rather ‘ stigmata Laudis ’ _ by 
Prynne’s own interpretation). He remained 
a prisoner till in 1640 he was released by a 
warrant of the House of Commons. He 
acted as Laud’s bitter prosecutor (1644); 
and in 1647 became recorder of Bath, in 1648 
member for Newport in Cornwall. But 
opposing the Independents and Charles Ps 
execution, he was one of those of whom the 
House was ‘ purged and was even im- 
prisoned 1650-52. On Cromwell’s death he 
returned to parliament as a royalist; and 
after the Restoration Charles II made him 
keeper of the Tower records. Prynne was 
a great compiler of constitutional history, his 
best works the Calendar of Parliamentary 
Writs and his Records. See Documents 
relating to Prynne, ed. Gardiner (1877); Life 
by Kirby (1931). 

PRZHEVALSKI, Nikolai Mikhailovich (1839- 
1888), Russian traveller, born near Smolensk, 
from 1867 to his death at Karakol (Przhe- 
valsk) made important journeys in Mongolia, 
Turkestan and Tibet, reaching to within 160 
miles of Lhasa. He explored the upper 
Hwang-ho, reaching as far as Kiachta. He 
amassed a valuable collection of plants and 
animals, including a wild camel and a wild 
horse. 

PRZYBYSZEWSKI, Stanislaw, pshi-bi-shef'- 
ski (1868-1927), Polish novelist, dramatist 
and critic, educated in Germany, lived from 
1898 in Cracow, where he became editor of 
Life and a leader of the new literary ‘ Young 
Poland ’ movement. His work, reflecting 
his ‘ naturalist ’ ideas, includes Homo 
Sapiens (1901), Matka (1903) and the drama 
Snieg (Snow), which was translated into 
English in 1920. 

PSALMANAZAR, George (c. 1679-1763), 

‘ the Formosan real name unknown, was 
born probably in Languedoc. Educated by 
monks and Jesuits, he at sixteen turned 
vagabond, and wandered through France, 
Germany and the Low Countries, by turns 
an ‘ Irish pilgrim a ‘ Japanese convert a 
waiter, a ‘ heathen Formosan ’ and a soldier. 
At Sluys in 1703 he found an accomplice in 
one Innes, chaplain to a Scottish regiment, 
who baptized him ‘ George Lauder % and 
brought him to London. For Bishop 
Compton he translated the Church Catechism 
into the ‘ Formosan ’ language; and to him 
he dedicated his Historical and Geographical 
Description of Formosa (1704), which found 
many believers in spite of its patent absurdi- 
ties. Later he was the alleged importer of a 


white ‘ Formosan ’ enamel, a tutor, a regi- 
mental clerk (1715-17), a faii-paintcr and, 
lastly, for years a diligent hack-writer. The 
Universal History was largely of his compil- 
ing; and his, too, a popular Essay on 
Miracles. But in all his strange life there is 
nothing stranger than the esteem expressed 
for him by Samuel Johnson as ‘ the best man 
he ever knew ’. See his autobiographical 
Memoirs (1764) and Farrer’s Literary 
Forgeries (1907). 

PSELLXJS, Michael (11th cent.), a Constanti- 
nople politician and teacher of philosophy, 
wrote Synopsis in Aristotelis logicam and 
Chronographia, valuable both historically and 
autobiographically. He had considerable 
influence during the reigns of Constantine 
Monomachus (who appointed him head of 
the new faculty of philosophy at the university 
of Constantinople), Isaac Comnenas and 
Constantine Ducas, whose son was his pupil. 

PTOLEMY, name of the Macedonian kings 
who ruled Egypt for three hundred years. 
Ptolemy (I) Soter (d. 283 b.c.), a son of Lagos, 
was one of the greatest of the generals of 
Alexander the Great, upon whose death he 
obtained Egypt (323 b.c.). Nominally 

subject to Macedon, Ptolemy occupied the 
first half of his reign in warding off outside 
attacks and consolidating his government. 
In 306 he was defeated by Demetrius in a 
sea-fight off Salamis in Cyprus. Notwith- 
standing this, he assumed the title of king of 
Egypt, and defended his dominions against 
Antigonus and Demetrius. In 305 he defen- 
ded the Rhodians against Demetrius, and 
received from them his title Soter (Saviour). 
Alexandria, his capital, became the centre of 
commerce and Greek culture. He abdicated 
in 285 and was succeeded by his son Ptolemy 
(II) Philadelphus (d. 247), under whom the 
power of Egypt attained its greatest height. 
He was successful in his external wars, 
founded the Museum and Library of Alexan- 
dria, purchased the most valuable manuscripts, 
engaged the most celebrated professors, and 
had made for him the Septuagint translation 
of the Hebrew Scriptures and the Egyptian 
history of Manetho. Ptolemy (III) Euergetes, 
his son, pushed the southern limits of the 
empire to Axum. Ptolemy (IV) Philopator 
(221-204), his son, began his reign by 
murdering his mother, Berenice. He 
abandoned himself to luxury, and the 
decadence of the Egyptian empire set in. He 
warred with Antiochus, persecuted the Jews, 
and encouraged learning. He was succeeded 
by his infant son Ptolemy (V) Epiphanes (204- 
180). The kings of Syria arid Macedonia 
wrested from Egypt her provinces, and the 
king’s ministers called in the aid of Rome, 
whose influence in Egypt after this was 
supreme. The successors of Epiphanes were 
worthless as rulers down to the time of the 
celebrated Cleopatra (q.v.), after which 
Egypt became a Roman province. See 
Mahaffy, Empire of the Ptolemies (1896) and 
Bevan, Egypt under the Ptolemies (1927). 
PTOLEMY, or Claudius Ptolemaeus (c. a.d. 
90-168), astronomer and geographer, was a 
native of Egypt, and flourished in Alexandria. 
His ‘ great compendium of astronomy 
seems to have been denominated by the 
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Greeks megiste, ‘ the greatest whence was 
derived the Arab name Almagest, by which 
it is generally known. With his Tetrabiblos 
Svntaxis is combined another work called 
Karpos or Centiloquium, from its containing a 
hundred aphorisms — both treat of astro- 
logical subjects, so have been held by some 
to be of doubtful genuineness. Then there 
are a treatise on the fixed stars or a species of 
almanac, the Geographia, and other works 
dealing with map-making, the musical scale 
and chronology. Ptolemy, as astronomer 
and geographer, held supreme sway over the 
minds of scientific men down to the 16th-17th 
century; but he seems to have been not so 
much " an independent investigator as a 
corrector and improver of the work of his 
predecessors. In astronomy he depended 
almost entirely on Hipparchus. But, as his 
works form the only remaining authority on 
ancient astronomy, the system they expound 
IS called the Ptolemaic System, which, the 
system of Plato and Aristotle, was an 
attempt to reduce to scientific form the 
common notions of the motions of the 
heavenly bodies. The Ptolemaic astronomy, 
handed on by Byzantines and Arabs, assumed 
that the earth is the centre of the universe, 
and that the heavenly bodies revolve round it. 
Beyond and in the ether surrounding the 
earth’s atmosphere were eight concentric 
spherical shells, to seven of which one 
heavenly body was attached, the fixed stars 
occupying the eighth. The apparent irregu- 
larity of their motions was explained by a 
complicated theory of epicycles. As a 
geographer Ptolemy is the corrector of a 
predecessor, Marinus of Tyre. His geo- 
graphy (ed. by Muller, Paris 1883) contains 
a catalogue of places, with latitude and 
longitude; general descriptions; details 
regarding his mode of noting the position of 
places — by latitude and longitude, with the 
calculation of the size of the earth. He 
constructed a map of the world and other 
maps. See works edited by Heiberg (1898- 
1907). 

PUBLIUS SYRUS. See Syrus. 

PUCCINI, Giacomo Antonio Domenico 
Michele Secondo Maria, poo-chee'nee (1858- 
1924), Italian composer, born in Lucca, 
where, at nineteen, he was an organist and 
choirmaster, his first extant compositions 
being written for use in the church. Poverty 
prevented his undertaking regular studies 
until a grant from the queen in 1880 enabled 
him to attend the Milan Conservatory. His 
first opera, Le Villi, failed to secure a prize in 
the competition for which it was composed, 
but impressed Ricordi, the publisher, suffi- 
ciently to induce him to commission a second 
work, Edgar, which failed at its first per- 
formance in 1889. Manon Lescaut (1893) 
was his first great success, but it was eclipsed 
by La Boheme (1896). Tosca and Madame 
Butterfly (both 1900) have also remained 
popular favourites. His last opera, Turandot, 
was left unfinished at his death, and was 
completed by his friend Alfano. Puccini was, 
perhaps, the last great representative of the 
Italian operatic tradition, which absorbed 
almost all his energies throughout his mature 
working life. See Letters, ed. Adami (1931), 


Life by R. Specht (1933) and a study by 
M. Garner (1958). 

PUCKLER-MUSKAU, Hermann Ludwig, 
Fiirst von, puk'ler-moos'cow (1785-1871), 
German traveller, author and horticulturist. 
See Life by Assing (1873), and Regency 
Visitor (1957), ed. Butler. 

PUFFENDORF, or Pufendorf, Samuel, Frei- 
herr von (1632-94), German writer on juris- 
prudence, born near Chemnitz, studied at 
Leipzig and at Jena. He was tutor to the sons 
of the Swedish ambassador at Copenhagen 
when war broke out between Denmark and 
Sweden, and he was imprisoned. There he 
thought out his Elementa Juris prudentiae 
Universalis, dedicated to the Elector Palatine, 
who made him professor of the Law of 
Nations at Heidelberg (1661 ). As ‘ Severinus 
de Monzambano ’ he exposed absurdities of 
the constitution of the Germanic empire in 
De Statu Reipublicae Germanicae (1667). In 
1670 he became professor at Lund, and wrote 
his great De Jure Naturae et Gentium (1672), 
based upon Grotius (q.v.), with features from 
Hobbes. Appointed Swedish historio- 
grapher, he published a history of Sweden 
from the wars of Gustavus Adolphus to the 
death of Queen Christina. In 1688 the 
Elector of Brandenburg invited him to Berlin 
to write the history of the Great Elector. 

PUGACHEV, Emelian, /joo-gu-c/zo/'' (c. 1744- 
1775), Russian Cossack soldier and pretender, 
fought in the Seven Years’ War and in the 
war against Turkey (1769-74), before retiring 
to a lawless life in the south of Russia. In 
1773 proclaiming himself Peter III, Catherine 
H’s dead husband, he began a reign of 
organized rebellion in the south, gathering 
to him the discontented masses out of which 
he created a military force. Promising to 
his followers freedom and possessions, he 
besieged fortresses and towns and his power 
by 1774 had spread alarmingly. Catherine 
made half-hearted attempts to curb Pugachev 
with a weak and badly-led force, but finally 
sent her general Mikhelson against him, and 
in a battle near Tsaritsyn he was defeated, 
captured and conveyed in an iron cage to 
Moscow, where he was executed. There was 
not another rebellion of this magnitude in 
Russia until the beginning of the 20th-century 
revolution. 

PUGET, Pierre, pii-zhay (1622-94), French 
sculptorand painter, born in Marseilles, where 
later he did most of his work. Examples 
of his sculpture may be seen in the Louvre 
(Hercules, Milo of Crotona, Alexander and 
Diogenes, &c.). See Life by Ginoux (1894). 

PUGIN, pu-zhi, (1) Augustus Welby (1812-52), 
English architect, was born in London, the 
son of a French architect, Auguste Pugin 
(1762-1832), in whose office, after schooling 
at Christ’s Hospital, he was trained, chiefly 
by making drawings for his father’s books on 
Gothic buildings. While working with Sir 
C. Barry he designed and modelled a large 
part of the decorations and sculpture for the 
new Houses of Parliament (1836-37). He 
became about 1833 a convert to Catholicism; 
and most of his plans were made for churches 
within that faith, for example the Roman 
Catholic cathedral at Birmingham. He did 
much to revive Gothic architecture in 
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England. He died insane at Ramsgate. He 
wrote Contrasts between the Architecture of 
the 15th and 19th Centuries (1836), Chancel 
Screens (1851) and True Principles of Christian 
Architecture (1841). See Ferrey’s Recollec- 
tions of Pugin and his Father (1861) and M. 
Trappes-Lomax, Pugin : a Mediaeval Victorian 
(1932). 

(2) Edward Welby (1834-75), son of (1), 
completed much of his father’s work and 
designed many Catholic churches, including 
the cathedral at Cobh, Eire. 

PULASKI, Kazimierz (1748-79), Polish count 
and military leader, fought against Russia, 
and was outlawed at the partition of Poland 
(1772). In 1777 he went to America, and for 
his conduct at Brandywine was given a 
brigade of cavalry. In 1778 he organized 
‘Pulaski’s legion’, in May 1779 entered 
Charleston, and held it until it was relieved. 
He was mortally wounded at the siege of 
Savannah. 

PXJLCI, pooTchee, the name of two Florentine 
poets, brothers: 

(1) Bernardo (1438-88), wrote an elegy on 
the death of Simonetta, mistress of Julian de’ 
Medici, and the first translation of Virgil’s 
Eclogues. 

(2) Luigi (1432-84), wrote II Morgante 
Maggiore (‘ Morgante the Giant’, 1481), a 
burlesque epic with Roland for hero, one of 
the most valuable specimens of the early 
Tuscan dialect. He also produced a comic 
novel and several humorous sonnets. 

PULITZER, Joseph (1847-1911), American 
newspaper proprietor was born at Mako, 
Hungary, of Magyar-Jewish and Austro- 
German parentage, but emigrated to join 
the American army. Discharged in 1 865, he 
came penniless to St Louis. He became a 
reporter, was elected to the State legislature 
and began to acquire and revitalize old 
newspapers. The New York World (1883), 
sealed his success. He endowed the Colum- 
bia University School of Journalism, and in 
his will established annual Pulitzer prizes for 
literature, drama, music and journalism. See 
Life by D. C. Seitz (1924), and A. Ireland, 
Joseph Pulitzer, Reminiscences of a Secretary 
(1914). 

PULLMAN, George Mortimer (1831-97), 
American inventor, born at Brocton, in New 
York state, in 1859 made his first sleeping- 
cars, and in 1863 the first on the present lines. 
He also introduced dining-cars. The Pullman 
Palace Car Company was formed in 1867. 
In 1880 he founded ‘Pullman City’, since 
absorbed by Chicago. 

PULSZKY, Francis Aurelius, pool' ski (1814- 
1897), Hungarian politician and author, 
bom at Eperies, studied law, travelled and 
published (1837) a successful book on Eng- 
land. In 1848 he became Esterha^’s 
factotum, but, having joined the revolution, 
fled to London, where he wrote for the papers. 
When Kossuth came to England Pulszky be- 
came his companion, and went with him to 
America. His wife, Theresa (1815-66), 
wrote Memoirs of a Hungarian Lady (1850) 
and Tales and Traditions of Hungary (1851). 
Pulszky was condemned to death in 1852, 
but after living in Italy 1852-66, and being 
imprisoned in Naples as a Garibaldian, was 


pardoned in 1867. He returned to Hungary 
sat in parliament, and was director of 
museums. See his Autobiography (1879-82- 
Ger. trans. 1883), and F. W. Newman’s 
Reminiscences of Two Exiles (1889). 

PULTENEY, William, Earl of Bath (1684- 
1764), English politician, the son of a London 
knight, was educated at Westminster and 
Christ Church, Oxford. He became Whig 
member for Heydon in 1705, and was an 
eloquent speaker. Disgusted with Walpole’s 
indifference to his claims, in 1 728 he headed 
a group of malcontent ‘ patriots and was 
henceforth Walpole’s bitterest opponent. He 
was Bolingbroke’s chief assistant in the 
Craftsman, which involved him in many 
political controversies, and called forth some 
of his finest pamphlets. On Walpole’s 
resignation Pultency was sworn of the privy- 
council, and in 1742 created Earl of Bath. 
Horace Walpole places him amongst his 
Royal and Noble Authors. 

PURBACH, or Peucrbach, Georg von, poo/- 
baYLH (1423-61), Austrian astronomer and 
mathematician, the first great modern 
astronomer, Regiomontanus’s master, was a 
professor at Vienna. Thought to be the first 
to introduce sines into trigonometry, he 
compiled a sines table. See German mono- 
graph by Schubert (1828). 

PURCELL, (1) Edward Mills (1912- ), 
American physicist, born at Taylorville, 111., 
has held posts at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and Harvard University, 
where he was appointed professor of Physics 
in 1949. He was Nobel prize-winner in 1952 
(with Bloch, q.v.) for his work on the mag- 
netic moments of atomic particles. 

(2) Henry (1659-95), English composer, 
born probably in Westminster, the son of 
Thomas Purcell, a court musician and Chapel 
Royal chorister, was himself one of the 
‘children of the chapel’ from about 1669 
until 1673, when, his voice having broken, he 
was apprenticed to the keeper of the king’s 
keyboard and wind instruments, whom he 
ultimately succeeded in 1683. In the mean- 
time he had followed Locke (q.v.) as ‘ com- 
poser for the king’s violins ’ (1677), and had 
been appointed organist of Westminster 
Abbey (1679) and of the Chapel Royal (1682). 
It is known that he began to compose when 
very young, though some early pieces ascribed 
to him are probably the work of his uncle 
Henry, also a professional musician. About 
1680 he began writing incidental music for 
the Duke of York’s Theatre, and thence- 
forward until his early death his output was 
prolific. Though his harpsichord pieces and 
his well-known set of trio-sonatas for violins 
and continue have retained their popularity, 
his greatest masterpieces are among his vocal 
and choral works. In his official capacity he 
produced a number of fine ‘ odes ’ in celebra- 
tion of Royal birthdays, St Cecilia’s Day, 
and other occasions, also many anthems and 
services, but had he never written these, his 
incidental songs such as ‘ Nymphs and 
Shepherds ’ (Shadwell’s The Libertine), ‘ I 
Attempt from Love’s Sickness ’ (The Indian 
Queen), and ‘ Arise, ye Subterranean Winds ’ 
(The Tempest), would ensure his immortality. 
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Purcell is credited with six operas, but of 
these only the first. Dido and Aeneas written 
to a libretto by Nahum Tate (q.v.) in 1689 for 
performance at a Chelsea girls’ school, is 
opera in the true sense. The others 
Dioclesian (1690; adapted from Beaumont 
and Fletcher), King Arthur (1691; Dryden), 
The Fairy Queen (1692; adapted from A 
Midsummer Nighfs Dream), The Tempest 
(1695; Shadwell’s adaptation) and The Indian 
Queen (1695; Dryden and Howard) consist 
essentially of spoken dialogue between the 
main characters interspersed with masques 
and other musical items supplied by nymphs, 
shepherds, allegorical figures and the like. 
Purcell was writing at the time when the new 
Italian influence was first beginning to be felt 
in England, and his music includes superb 
examples in both this and the traditional 
English style, as well as in the French style 
exemplified by Lully (q.v.). John Blow’s fine 
ode on his untimely end and tributes by other 
contemporary musicians show that he was 
recognized in his own time, as now, as the 
greatest English composer of the age. His 
brother Daniel (c. 1663-1718) was also a 
distinguished composer and sometime organ- 
ist of Magdalen College, Oxford. See Lives 
by Cummings (1881), J. F. Runciman (1909), 
Arundell (1928), Holland (1932), Westrup 
(1937) and essays, Henry Purcell {1659-1695'), 
ed. I. Hoist (1959). 

PURCHAS, Samuel (1577-1626), English 
compiler of travel books, born at Thaxted, 
studied at St John’s College, Cambridge, and 
became vicar of Eastwood in 1604, and in 
1614 rector of St Martin’s, Ludgate. His 
great works were Purchas his Pilgrimage, or 
Relations of the 'World in all Ages (1613; 4th 
ed. enlarged,! 626), and Haklnvtiis Posthumus, 
or Purchas his Pilgrimes (1625), based on the 
papers of Hakluyt (q.v.) and archives of 
the East India Company. Another work is 
Purchas his Pilgrim: Microcosmus, or the 
History of Man (1619). 

PURKINJE, Jan Evangelista (also Purkyne), 
poor'kin~yay (1787-1869), Czech physio- 
logist, born at Libochowitz, was professor at 
Breslau (1823) and Prague (1850). He did 
research on the eye, the brain, muscles, 
embryology, digestion and sweat glands. 

‘ Purkinje’s figure ’ is an effect by which one 
can see in one’s own eye the shadows of the 
retinal blood-vessels. ‘ Purkinje’s cells ’ are 
situated in the middle layer of the cerebellar 
cortex. 

PUSEY, Edward Bouverie (1800-82), English 
theologian, was born at Pusey in Berkshire. 
His father, the youngest son of the first 
Viscount Folkestone, had assumed the name 
Pusey when in 1789 the old Pusey estates 
were bequeathed to him. He was educated 
at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, in 1823 
was elected a fellow of Oriel, and in 1825-27 
in Germany made himself acquainted with 
German theological teaching. In 1 828 he was 
appointed regius professor of Hebrew at 
Oxford, a position which he retained until his 
death. His first work was an essay on the 
causes of Rationalism in recent German 
theology, which was criticized as itself 
rationalistic. The aim of his life was to 


prevent the spread of Rationalism in England. 
Hence, when in 1833 Newman began the 
issue of the Tracts for the Times, Pusey very 
soon joined him; and they, with Keble, were 
the leaders of the movement. They en- 
deavoured to make the church live again 
before the eyes and minds of men as it had 
lived in times past. With this aim Pusey 
wrote his contributions to the Tracts, 
especially those on Baptism and the Holy 
Eucharist; and commenced in 1836 the 
Oxford Library of the Fathers, to which his 
own chief contributions were Augustine’s 
Confessions and several works of Tertullian. 
But Newman’s celebrated Tract 90 was 
condemned in 1841, and in 1843 Pusey was 
suspended for three years from preaching in 
Oxford for a university sermon on the Holy 
Eucharist; at the first opportunity he 
reiterated his teaching, and was left un- 
molested. But before his suspension was 
over Newman, with several of his leading 
disciples, had joined the Roman communion. 
With Keble, Pusey at once set himself to 
reassure those who were distressed by this 
development. But soon another band of 
distinguished men, including Archdeacon 
(Cardinal) Manning and Archdeacon Wilber- 
forcc, departed to the Roman Church. Still 
Pusey loyally laboured on. His numerous 
writings during this period included a letter 
on the practice of confession (1850), a general 
defence of his own position in A Letter to the 
Bishop of London (1851), The Doctrine of the 
Real Presence (1855-57), and the Eirenicon 
(1865-70) — its object to clear the way for 
re-union between the Church of England 
and that of Rome. The reform of Oxford 
University, which destroyed the intimate 
bond between the university and the church, 
greatly occupied Pusey’s mind. His evidence 
before the commission, his remarkable 
pamphlet on Collegiate and Professorial 
Teaching, and his assiduous work on the 
Hebdomadal Council are proofs of the interest 
he took in the university. By 1860 the tide 
had turned. The teaching for which the 
Tractarians had laboured was beginning to 
be recognized. But the fruits of the in- 
tolerance and persecution of which Oxford 
had been the scene were also ripening 
into religious indifference and Rationalism. 
Against such teaching Pusey contended for 
the rest of his life. In private life Pusey was a 
man of warm affection, widely known for his 
gentleness, sincerity and humility, and was 
constantly sought as a spiritual guide by 
persons of every station. He spent large 
sums in helping to provide churches in East 
London, in building St Saviour’s, Leeds, and 
in founding sisterhoods. He married in 1828 
Maria Catherine Barker, who died of con- 
sumption in 1839; his only son, Philip 
Edward (1830-80), also predeceased him. 
He himself died at Ascot Priory, Berks, and 
was buried in Oxford Cathedral. See Life by 
Canon Liddon, left unfinished at his death 
in 1890, and completed by the Revs. J. O. 
Johnston and R. J. Wilson (4 vols. 1893-97, 
with vol. V, Spiritual Letters, 1898). 

PUSHKIN, Alexander Sergeyevich, poosh'kin 
(1799-1837), Russian poet, was born at 
Moscow. In 1817 he entered the service of 
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the government, but for his Liberalism was 
in 1820 relegated to Southern Russia, and in 
1824 dismissed and confined to his estate 
near Pskov, not returning to Moscow until 
after the accession of Nicholas I. His 
marriage to Natalia Goncharova proved 
unhappy and led to his early death in a duel. 
Hailed in Russia as her greatest poet, his first 
success was the romantic poem, Ruslan and 
Lyudmila (1820), followed by the Prisoner of 
the Caucasus (1822), Fountain of Bakhchiserai 
(1826), Tzigani (1827) and the masterly 
Eugene Onegin (1828), a novel in verse 
somewhat after the style of Byron’s Beppo. 
Poltava (1829) has Mazeppa for its hero. 
Boris Godunov is his finest tragedy. He wrote 
also many graceful lyrical poems, a History 
of the Revolt of Pugachev, several tales and 
essays, and was appointed Russian historio- 
grapher. His Eij^ne Onegin was translated 
in verse by Spalding (1881), and by O. Elton 
(1938); and there are translations of his 
Daughter of the Commandant (1891), Prose 
Tales (1894) Bind. Poems, with introduction and 
notes by Panin (N.Y. 1889). Later transla- 
tions are by Morison (poems) (1945), V. de S. 
Pinto and H. W. Marshall (tragedies) (1946). 
See Lives by Mirsky (1926), Simmons (1937). 
PUTNAM, (1) George Palmer (1814-72), 
American publisher, born in Brunswick, 
Maine, grand-nephew of (2), went to London 
and in 1840 became partner in a New York 
book firm. In 1848 he started business alone, 
establishing in 1866 the firm of G. P. Putnam 
& Sons (now G. P. Putnam’s Sons). In 1852 
he founded Putnam’s Magazine. See Life 
(1912) by his son, George Haven Putnam 
(1844-1930), who also wrote Memories of a 
Publisher (1913), &c. 

(2) Israel (1718-90), American general, 
born at Danvers, Mass., became a fanner, 
but in 1755 helped as a captain to repel a 
French invasion of New York, and was 

resent at the battle of Lake George. In 1758 
e was captured by the savages, tortured and 
about to be burnt when a French officer 
rescued him. In 1759 he was given command 
of a regiment, in 1762 went on the West India 
campaign, and in 1764 helped to relieve 
Detroit, then besieged by Pontiac (q.v.). In 
1775, after Concord, he was given command 
of the forces of Connecticut, was at Bunker 
Hill, and held the command at New York 
and in August 1776 at Brooklyn Heights, 
where he was defeated by Howe. In 1 777 he 
was appointed to the defence of the Highlands 
of the Hudson. See Life byTarbox (1876). 

(3) Rufus (1738-1824), cousin of (2), served 
against the French in 1757-60, and then 
settled as a farmer and millwright. In the 
war he rendered good service as an engineer, 
commanded a regiment, and in 1783 became 
brigadier-general. In 1788 he founded 
Marietta, Ohio; in 1789 he was appointed a 
judge of the supreme court of the North-west 
Territory; and in 1793-1803 was surveyor- 
general of the United States. 

PUVIS DE CHAVANNES, Pierre, pu-vee de 
shav-an (1824-98), French decorative, sym- 
bolic painter, born at Lyons. Murals by him 
of the life of St Genevieve may be seen in the 
Pantheon, Paris, and large allegorical works 
such as ‘ Work ’ and ‘ Peace ’ on the staircase 


PYM 

of the Musee de Picardie, Amiens. See works 
by Vachon (1895) Michel (1913), Mauclair 
(1928). 

PU-YI, personal name of Hsuan T’ong (1906- 
), last emperor of China (1908-12) and 
the first of Manchukuo (from 1934 until it 
ceased to exist in 1945). After the revolution 
of 1912 the young emperor was given a 
pension and a summer palace near Peking 
He became known as Henry Pu-yi, but in 
1932 he was called from private life to be 
provincial dictator of Manchukuo and in 
1934 he became emperor under the name of 
Kang Teh. 

PYAT, Felix, pyah (1810-89), French journa- 
list and communist, in 1831 was admitted to 
the bar, but chiefly wrote articles, fcuilletons 
and plays. He signed Lcdru-Rollin’s appeal 
to the masses to arm in 1849, escaped to 
Switzerland, Brussels and London, and was 
a member of the ‘ European revolutionary 
committee ’. Returning to Paris on amnesty 
in 1870, he was a leader of the communards, 
and again escaped to London. He was con- 
demned to death, in absence, in 1873, but 
pardoned in 1880. 

PYE, Henry James (1745-1813), English poet, 
born in London, studied at Magdalen 
College, Oxford. He held a commission in 
the Berkshire militia, in 1784 became 
member for that county, in 1790 succeeded 
Warton as laureate, and in 1792 was appoin- 
ted a London police magistrate. He died at 
Pinner near Harrow. The works of ‘ poetical 
Pye ’ number nearly twenty, and include 
Alfred: an Epic (1801), with numerous 
birthday and New-year odes, all extremely 
loyal and extremely dull. 

PYM, John, pirn (1584-1643), English poli- 
tician, born at Brymore near Bridgwater, 
entered Broadgates Hall (now Pembroke 
College), Oxford, in 1599, as a gentleman- 
commoner, but left in 1 602 without taking a 
degree, and then became a student of the 
Middle Temple. In 1614 he was returned to 
parliament for Caine. He married the same 
year, but in 1620 was left a widower with five 
children. His seat of Caine he exchanged in 
1625 for Tavistock. He attached himself to 
the Country party, and made war against 
nionopolies, papistry, the Spanish match and 
absolutism with a vigour that brought him 
three months’ durance. In 1626 he took a 
prominent part in the impeachment of 
Buckingham. In the parliament of 1628 he 
stood second only to Sir John Eliot in 
supporting the Petition of Right, but he 
opposed him on tonnage and poundage. In 
the Short Parliament (1640) he ‘ brake the ice 
by a two hours’ discourse, in which he 
summed up shortly and sharply all that 
most reflected upon the prudence and justice 
of the government, that they might see how 
much work they had to do to satisfy their 
country And in the Long Parliament, 
having meanwhile joined with the Scots, and 
ridden with Hampden through England, 
urging the voters to their duty, Pym on 
November 1 1 named Strafford, twelve years 
earlier his friend and ally, as the ‘ principal 
3-iJthor and promoter of all those counsels 
which had exposed the kingdom to so much 
ruin ’. In the impeachment of Strafford 
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which followed, resulting in his execution, 
Pym took the leading part. In the proceed- 
ings against Laud, Pym was also conspicuous, 
as in the carrying of the Grand Remonstrance 
and in every other crisis up to the time when 
war became inevitable ; he was the one of the 
‘ Five Members ’ whom Charles singled out 
by name. On the breaking out of hostilities 
he remained in London, and there in the 
executive rendered services to the cause not 
less essential than those of a general in the 
held. He died a month after being appointed 
Lieutenant of the Ordnance. ‘ The most 
popular man says Clarendon, ‘ and the 
most able to do hurt that hath lived in any 
time.’ He was neither revolutionist nor 
precisian; his intellect was ‘intensely 
conservative in Gardiner’s phrase; he was 
a champion of what he believed to be the 
ancient constitution. See Forster’s Eminefit 
British Statesfyien (1837), Goldwin Smith’s 
Three English Statesmen E. Wade’s 

John Pym (1912), and works cited at 
Charles I, Eliot and Strafford. 

PYNE, William Henry, pin (1769-1843), 
English artist, born in London, became 
popular with his landscapes filled with 
humorous characters. Some of these were 
‘Travelling Comedians’, ‘Bartholomew 
Fair ’ and ‘ Anglers He w'as one of the 
early members of the Old Water Colour 
Society. Later he concentrated on writing on 
art, and his books include Microcosm, or a 
Picturesque Delineation of the Arts, Agricul- 
ture and Manufactures of Great Britain . . . 
(1806), The Costume of Great Britain (1808), 
The History of the Royal Residences of 
Windsor Castle, St Jameses Palace . . . (1829), 
and under the pseudonym ‘ Ephraim Rard- 
castle Wine and Walnuts, or After-dinner 
Chit-chat (1823), a series of art anecdotes. 

PYNSON, Richard (d. 1530), printer of Nor- 
man birth,^ studied at the University of Paris, 
learned printing in Normandy, and practised 
his trade in England. In 1497 appeared his 
edition of Terence, the first classic to be 
printed in London. He became printer to 
King Henry VIII (1508), and introduced 
roman type in England (1509). 

PYRRHO, pir'd (c. 360—270 b.c.), Greek 
philosopher, born at Elis, whose opinions 
we know not from his own writings but from 
his pupil Timon. He taught that we can 
know nothing of the nature of things, but 
that the best attitude of mind is suspense of 
judgment, which brings with it calmness of 
mind. Pyrrhonism is often regarded as the 
ne plus ultra of (philosophical) scepticism: 
consistent Pyrrhonists were said even to 
doubt that they doubted. 

PYRRHUS (c. 318-272 B.c.), became king of 
Epirus when Cassander lost it (307), was 
driven out again, but restored by help of 
Ptolemy Soter, and extended his dominions 
by the addition of western Macedonia. In 
281 the Tarentines, a Greek colony in Lower 
Italy, invited him to help them against the 
Romans, and in 280 he sailed for Tarentum 
with 25,000 men and a number of elephants. 
The first battle, on the river Siris, was long 
and bloody, but Pyrrhus won it by help of 
his elephants, heretofore unknown to the 
Romans. ‘ Another such victory,’ he said 


(now or after Asculum), ‘ and I must return 
to Epirus alone ’ — hence the proverbial 
expression ‘ a Pyrrhic victory Many of the 
Italian nations now joined Pyrrhus, and he 
marched northward, came dangerously near 
Rome, but found it too well prepared, and 
withdrew to Tarentum, where he wintered. 
In 279 the Romans were again defeated (at 
Asculum) ; but Pyrrhus himself lost so heavily 
that he had again to withdraw to Tarentum 
Here a truce was agreed to, and Pyrrhus 
passed over into Sicily to assist the Sicilian 
Greeks against the Carthaginians in 278. 
His first exploits in that island were brilliant* 
but his repulse at Lilybaeum broke the spell* 
he became involved in misunderstandings 
with the Greeks, and in 275 quitted the island 
to renew his war with Rome. While he was 
crossing over, the Carthaginians attacked 
him and destroyed seventy of his ships. In 
274 he was utterly defeated by the Roman 
consul Cunus Dentatus near Beneventum 
He was now forced to abandon Italy and 
return to Epirus, where he engaged in war 
with Antigonus Gonatas, king of Macedonia 
His success was complete; but in less than a 
year he was at war with the Spartans, by 
wh 9 m he was repulsed in all his attempts on 
their city. He then marched against Argos 
where he was killed by a woman hurling a 
tile at him from a roof. The principal ancient 
authority for the life of Pyrrhus is Plutarch. 
See also German Life by R. Schubert f 18941 

PYTHAGORAS, pl-thafo-ras (fl 6th^ cent 
B.C.), Greek philosopher and mathematician 
born m Samos, became acquainted with the 
teachings of the early Ionic philosophers, 
and, through his travels, with those of the 
Egyptian priests and other foreigners. 
About 530 he settled at Crotona in Magna 
Graecia, where he founded a moral and 
religious school. Pythagoreanism was first 
a life and not a philosophy, a life of moral 
abstinence and purification, reactionary 
against the popular and poetic religions, but 
yet sympathetic towards the old (Doric) 
aristocratic forms and institutions. All that 
can be certainly attributed to Pythagoras is 
the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, 
the institution of certain religious and ethical 
regulations, the beginning of those investiga- 
tions into the relations of numbers which 
made the school famous, and astronomical 
attainments beyond their contemporaries. 
How much of the mysticism called Neo- 
Pythagorean (and akin to Neo-Platonism) 
was directly derived from him is hard to say 
The Pythagoreans as an aristocratic party 
becarne unpopular after the defeat of the 
Sybarites by the Crotoniates in 510, and at 
first were instrumental in putting down the 
democratic party in Lower Italy; but the 
tables were afterwards turned, and they had 
to flee from persecution. See a German 
monograph by Rothenbticher (1867) a 
French one by Chaignet (2nd ed. 1875), and 
E- 9 ^ussell, History of Western Philosophy 

PYTHEAS (fi. 4th cent, b.c.), of Massilia 
(Marseilles), a Greek mariner, about 330 b.c. 
sailed to Thule (?Iceland), past Spain, Gaul 
and the east coast of Britain. 

PYTHIAS. See Damon, 
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Q. See Couch (Quiller) ; Queensberry. 

QUAIN, (1) Sir John Richard (1817-76), 
English lawyer, born at Mallow, became judge 
of the Queen’s Bench in 1871, and justice of 
the High Court of Judicature in 1875. Along 
with H. Holroyd he published New System of 
Common Law Procedure (1852). 

(2) Jones (1796-1865), half-brother of (1), 
born at Mallow, studied medicine at Dublin 
and Paris, and in 1831-35 was professor of 
Anatomy in London University. He wrote 
the text-book, Quain’s Elements of Anatomy 
(1828, 10th ed. 1890-96). 

(3) Richard, F.R.S. (1800-87), brother of 
(2), born at Fermoy, was professor of Clinical 
Surgery in University College, London (1848- 
1866), surgeon-extraordinary to the Queen, 
and president of the College of Surgeons 
(1 868). He left £75,000 to University College 
for ‘ education in modern languages (especially 
English) and natural science ’. 

(4) Sir Richard (1816-98), cousin of (2), 

born at Mallow, was the Lumleian lecturer 
at the College of Physicians in 1872, and 
Harveian orator in 1885, and was made 
physician-extraordinary to the Queen, LL.D. 
of Edinburgh in 1889, president of the 
General Medical Council in 1891, and a 
baronet in 1891. He edited the Dictionary 
of Medicine 2nd ed. 1894). 

QUANTZ, Johann Joachim, kvants (1697- 
1773), German flautist and composer, born 
near Gottingen, spent many years in the 
service of the King of Saxony, toured 
extensively in Italy, France and England, 
and became teacher of Frederick the Great 
and later his court composer. Author of a 
treatise on flute-playing, Quantz composed 
some three hundred concertos for one or two 
flutes as well as a vast quantity of other music 
for this instrument. 

QUARLES, Francis (1592-1644), English 
poet, was born at the manor-house of 
Stewards near Romford. He studied at 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, and at Lincoln’s 
Inn, and was successively cup-bearer to 
the Princess Elizabeth (1613), secretary to 
Archbishop Ussher (c. 1629), and chrono- 
loger to the City of London (1639). He 
married in 1618 a wife who bore him eighteen 
children and prefixed a touching memoir to 
his Solomon's Recantation (1645), Quarles 
was a royalist and churchman who suffered 
in the cause by having his books and manu- 
scripts destroyed. He wrote abundantly in 
prose and verse. His Emblems^ in spite of 
many imperfections, shows wealth of fancy, 
excellent sense, felicity of expression, and 
occasionally a flash of poetic fire. Other 
poetical works include A Feast of Wormes 
(1620), Argalus and Parthenia (1629), Divine 
Poems (1630), The Historie of Samson (1631), 
Divine Fancies (1632). The prose includes 
Enchyridion (1640) and The Profest Royalist 
(1645). See Works edited by Grosart (3 vols. 
1880-81) and M. Praz, Studies in Seventeenth- 
Century Imagery (1939). 


QUASIMODO, Salvatore (1901- ), Italian 
poet, born in Syracuse, Sicily, a student of 
engineering, became a travelling inspector for 
the Italian state power board before taking 
up a career in literature and music. A 
professor of Literature at the Conservatory 
of Music in Milan, he has written since 1942 
five volumes of spirited poetry. These reflect 
above all his deep interest in the fate of Italy, 
and his language is made particularly striking 
by the use simultaneously of both Christian 
and mythological allusions. In 1959, for his 
lyrical poetry, he received the Nobel prize for 
literature, becoming the fourth Italian to 
gain this award. His works include Ed e 
Siibito Sera (And suddenly it is Evening) 
(1942), La Vita non e sgono (Life is not a 
Dream) 1949 and La terra impareggiabile 
(The Matchless Earth) 1958. 
QUATREFAGES DE BREAU, Jean Louis 
Armand de, kahtr-fahzh-de-hray-5 (1810-92), 
French naturalist and ethnologist, born at 
Berthezeme (Card), in 1850 was elected 
professor in the Lycde Napoleon and in 1855 
at the Natural Flistory Museum. His chief 
works are Souvenirs d'lm naturaliste (1854; 
trans. 1857), UEspdce hiunaine (1877; Eng. 
trans. 1879), Crania Ethnica (1875-82), Les 
Pygmies (1887; trans. 1895) and Darwin et 
ses precurseurs francais (1892). 
QUATREM£RE, (1) Antoine Chrysostome, 
kahtr'-mayr (17 55-1 M9), French archaeologist 
and politician, was condemned to death 
during the Terror but later acquitted. He 
was a member of the Council of Five Hun- 
dred. He edited a dictionary of architecture. 

(2) Etienne Marc (1782-1857), French 
orientalist, born in Paris, in 1 807 entered the 
MS. department of the Imperial Library, 
and in 1809 became professor of Greek at 
Rouen, in 1819 of Ancient Oriental Languages 
at Paris, in 1827 of Persian. Although a man 
of vast knowledge, he had little critical 
insight or originality. He wrote on the 
language of ancient Egypt, the Mameluke 
sultans and the Mongols of Persia, &c. 
QUEEN, Ellery, pseud, of Frederic Dannay 
(1905- ) and his cousin Manfred B. Lee 
(1905- ), American writers of crime fiction, 
both born in Brooklyn. As business men 
they entered for and won with The Roman 
Hat Mystery (1929) a detective-story com- 
petition and thereafter concentrated on 
detective fiction, using Ellery Queen both as 
pseudonym and as the name of their detective. 
Others of their very popular stories are The 
French Powder Mystery (1930), The Greek 
Coffin Mystery (1932), The Tragedy of X 
(1940), Double, Double (1950) and The Glass 
Village (1954). They have also written under 
the pseudonym Barnaby Ross. 
QUEENSBERRY, (1) William Douglas, Duke 
of (1724-1810), ‘ Old Q ’, succeeded his 
father as Earl of March, his mother as Earl 
of Ruglen, and his cousin in 1778 as fourth 
Duke of Queensberry. From 1760 to 1789 
he was lord of the bedchamber to George HI. 
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He was famous as a patron of the turf, and 
infamous for his shameless debaucheries. 
He died unmarried, worth over a million 
sterling. See Lives by Robinson (1895) and 
Melville (1927). 

(2) Sir John S hollo Douglas, 8th Marquis of 
(1844-1900), an enthusiastic supporter of 
Bradlaugh and a keen patron of boxing, 
supervised the formulation in 1867 of new 
rules to govern that sport, since known as the 
‘ C)ueensberry rules ’. In 1895 he was tried 
and acquitted for publishing a defamatory 
libel on Oscar Wilde (q.v.) of whose friend- 
ship with his son, Lord Alfred Douglas (q.v.), 
he disapproved. This led to the trial and 
imprisonment of Wilde. 

QUEIPO DE LLANO, Gonzalo, Marquis of 
Qeeipo de Llano y Sevilla, kay'i-po Tnay 
lyah'nd, (1875-1951), Spanish general, born at 
Valladolid, After military service in Cuba 
and Morocco, he was promoted to the rank 
of major-general in the Republican Army, 
but went over to the rebel side at the begin- 
ning of the Spanish Civil War. In July 1936 
he led the forces which captured Seville, and 
became commander-in-chief of the Southern 
Army. In one of his many propaganda 
broadcasts from Seville he originated the 
phrase ‘ fifth column ’, using it to describe 
the rebel supporters inside Madrid, who 
were expected to add their strength to that of 
the four columns attacking from outside. In 
April 1950 he was given the title of Marquis. 

QUENNELL, Peter Courtney (1905- ), 
English biographer, son of Marjorie Quennell 
(1884- ), the illustrator, was born in 

London and educated at Berkhamsted and 
Balliol College, Oxford. Professor of English 
at Tokyo in 1930, he wrote A Superficial 
Journey through Tokio and Pekin (1932). 
Author of several books of verse and a novel 
and editor of The Cornhill Magazine (1944-51), 
he is best known for his biographical studies 
of Byron (1935; 1941), Queen Caroline 

(1939), John Ruskin (1949), as well as those 
of Boswell, Gibbon, Sterne and Wilkes in 
Four Portraits (1945) and HogartKs Progress 
(1955). 

QUENTAL, Anthero de, kdn-tahV (1842-91), 
Portuguese poet born in Ponta Delgada, in 
the Azores. He studied at Lisbon and 
Coimbra, publishing his first collection of 
sonnets in 1861 and his Odes Modernas in 
1865 ; he followed the latter with a pamphlet. 
Good Sense and Good Taste, which pro- 
pounded the view that poetry depends upon 
richness and vitality of ideas rather than 
upon technical skill with words. Quental 
lived in Paris and America from 1866 to 1871, 
and on his return to Portugal became a 
leading socialist until, after a severe nervous 
illness, he committed suicide, 

QUERCIA, Jacopo Della, kwer'cha (c. 1367- 
1438), Italian sculptor, born in Quercia 
Grossa, Sienna, went to Lucca, where one 
fine example of his work is the beautiful tomb 
of Ilaria del Carretto in the cathedral. In 
direct contrast are the strongly dramatic 
reliefs for the doorway of the church of San 
Petronio at Bologna which he left unfinished 
at his death. 

QUEROUAILLE or K6rouaUe. See Ports- 
mouth. 


QUESADA, Gonzalo Jimenez de, kay-saK'iB.a 
(c. 1497—1579), Spanish conqueror, was born 
at Cordoba or Granada. Appointed magis- 
trate at Santa Marta in what is now Colombia, 
he in 1536 headed an expedition and after 
many hardships and loss of men conquered 
the rich territory of the Chibchas in the east. 
This he called New Granada and its chief 
town Santa Fe de Bogota. In 1569, during a 
later expedition in search of El Dorado, he 
reached the river Guaviare not far from the 
point where it meets the Orinoco. His 
history tres raws de Suesca has been lost. 
See The Conquest of New Granada by Sir C. 
Markham (1912) and by R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham (1922). 

QUESNAY, Francois, ke-nay (1694-1774), 
French physician and economist, born at 
Merey, Seine-et-Oise, studied medicine at 
Paris,^ and at his death was first physician to 
the king. But the fame of the ‘ European 
Confucius ’ depends on his essays in political 
economy. Around him and his friend, M. de 
Gournay, gathered the famous group of the 
Economistes, also called the Physiocratic 
School. Quesnay’s views were set forth in 
Tableaux dconomiques. Only a few copies 
were printed (1758), and these are lost; yet 
Quesnay’s principles are well known from his 
contributions to the Encyclopidie, and from 
his Maximes du gouvernernent dconomique, 
Le Droit natiirel, &c. — collected in Oncken’s 
edition of his Oeuvres (1888). See H. Higgs, 
The Physiocrats (1897). 

QUESNEL, Pasquier, ke-nel (1634-1719), 
French Jansenist theologian, born in Paris, 
studied at the Sorbonne, became in 1662 
director of the Paris Oratory, and here wrote 
Reflexions morales sur le Nouveau Testament. 
In 1675 he published the works of Leo the 
Great, which, for Gallicanism in the notes, 
was placed on the Index. Having refused to 
condemn Jansenism in 1684, he fled to 
Brussels, where his Rifiexions were published 
(1687-94). The Jesuits were unceasing in 
their hostility, and Quesnel was flung into 
prison (1703), but escaped to Amsterdam. 
His book was condemned in the bull XJni- 
genitus (1713). See his Letters (1721-23). 

QUESNOY, Francois du, ke-nwa (1594-1646), 
sculptor, was born at Brussels, lived much at 
Rome, and died at Leghorn, poisoned 
perhaps by his jealous brother, Jerome (1612- 
1654), a sculptor too, who was burnt for 
unnatural crimes. 

QUETELET, Lambert Adolphe Jacques, kayt- 
lay (1796-1874), Belgian statistician and 
astronomer, born at Ghent, became in 1819 
mathematics professor at the Brussels 
Athenaeum, in 1828 director of the new 
Royal Observatory, in 1836 professor of 
Astronomy at the Military School, and in 
1834 perpetual secretary of the Belgian Royal 
Academy. In his greatest book, Sur Vhomme 
(1835), as in V Anthropomitrie (1871), &c., 
he shows the use that may be made of the 
theory of probabilities, as applied to the 
‘ average man ’. 

QUEVEDO Y VILLEGAS, Francisco Gdmez 
de, ke-vayyyid ee yeeUyay' gas (1580-1645), 
Spanish writer, was born at Madrid. His 
father was secretary to the queen, and his 
mother a lady-in-waiting. He quitted tU9 
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University of Alcala with a reputation for 
varied scholarship. The fatal issue of a duel 
drove him in 1611 to the court of the Duke 
of Ossuna, viceroy of Sicily ; he made him his 
right-hand man, and, when promoted to the 
viceroyalty of Naples, chose him for minister 
of finance- Quevedo was involved in 
Ossuna’s fall in 1619, and put in prison, but 
allowed to retire to the Sierra Morena. He 
returned to Madrid in 1623 and became a 
persona grata at the court of Philip IV. In 
his Politica de Dios (1626) he appealed to the 
king to be a king, not in name only, but in 
fact; in 1628 he followed up this attack on 
government by f^avourites with an apologue. 
Hell Reformed. He remained, however, on 
friendly terms with Olivares and accepted 
the honorary title of royal secretary. In 1639 
a memorial in verse to the king, imploring 
him to look to the miserable condition of his 
kingdom, was one day placed in Philip’s 
napkin. Quevedo was denounced as the 
author, arrested and imprisoned in a convent 
at Leon, where he was struck down by an 
illness, from which he never recovered. In 
1 643 Olivares fell from power, and Quevedo 
was free to return to Madrid. He died two 
years later. Quevedo was one of the most 
prolific Spanish poets, but his verses were 
all written for his friends or for himself, and, 
except those in the Flores of Espinosa (1605), 
the few pieces published in his lifetime were 
printed without his consent. His poetry is 
therefore for the most part of an occasional 
character; sonnets, serious and satirical, 
form a large portion of it, and light humorous 
ballads and songs a still larger. About a 
dozen of his interludes are extant, but of his 
comedies almost nothing is known. His 
prose is even more multifarious than his verse. 
His first book (1620) was a Life of St Thomas 
de Villanueva, and his last (1644) one of St 
Paul; and most of his prose is devotional. 
Of his political works the Politica de Dios is 
the chief. His brilliant picaresque novel, the 
Vida del Busedn Pablos (1626), or, as it was 
called after his death, the Gran Tacaiio, at 
once took its place beside Guzman de Alfa- 
rache. His five Visions were printed in 1 627 ; 
to obtain a licence they were barbarously 
mutilated; and it is in this mangled shape 
that they have been printed since 1631. 
The fullest edition of his works is that in the 
Biblioteca de Autores Espaiioles. The earliest 
translations from Quevedo were into French, 
and from them most of the English versions 
have been made — e.g. Visions; or HePs 
Kingdome, by R. Croshawe (1640); Hell 
Reformed, by E. M. (1641); Buscon, the Witty 
Spaniard, by J. Davies (1657); and the 
Visions, by Sir R. L’Estrange (1 667). Captain 
John Stevens in 1697-1707 produced a 
translation from the original of Fortuna con 
Seso, the Vida del Busedn, &c. ; his transla- 
tions, with L’Estrange’s Visions, were 
published in 1798 as Quevedo"' s Works. See 
Eng. trans. by Duff (1926); also work by 
E. Merimee (1886). 

QUEZON, Manuel Luis, kay'son (1878-1944), 
first Philippine president, born at Baler, 
Luzon, studied at Manila, served with 
Aguinaldo during the insurrection of 1898 
and in 1905 became governor of Tayabas, 


In 1909 he went to Washington as one of the 
resident Philippine commissioners and began 
to work for his country’s independence. 
President of the Philippine senate (1916-35), 
he was elected first president of the Philippine 
Commonwealth (1935). He established a 
highly centralized government verging on 
‘ one-man ’ rule and displayed great courage 
during the Japanese onslaught on General 
MacArthur’s defences in December 1941, 
refusing to evacuate to the United States 
until appealed to by President Roosevelt 
He died at Saranac, U.S. A. The new capital 
of the Philippines on the island of Luzon is 
named after him. 

QUICK, Robert Hebert (1831-91), English 
educationist, born in London, and educated 
at Harrow and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
was a curate in Whitechapel and Marylebone, 
a schoolmaster, and vicar of Sedbergh 
1883-87. The great interest of his life was 
education. To the discussion of its theories 
he brought wide study, independent thought, 
and ripe wisdom. His main work was Essays 
on Educational Reformers (1868). 
QUILLER-COUCH. See Couch. 

QUILTER, Roger (1877-1953), English com- 
poser, born in Brighton. He studied in 
Germany and lived entirely by composition, 
holding no official posts and making few 
public appearances. His works include an 
opera, Julia, a radio opera, The Blue Boar, 
and the Children's Overture, based on nursery 
tunes, but he is best known for his songs. 
QUIN, (1) James (1693-1766), Irish actor, 
born in London, made his debut at Dublin in 
1714. At Drury Lane in 1716 the sudden 
illness of a leading actor led to Quin’s being 
called on to play Bajazet in Tamerlane. His 
success was marked. At Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
(1718-32) and at Drury Lane (1734-41) he 
was by universal consent the first actor in 
England; then Garrick largely eclipsed him. 
Retiring in 1751, Quin died at Bath. See 
anonymous Lives (1766, 1887). 

(2) Wyndham-. See Dunraven, Earl of. 
QUINAULT, Philippe, kee-nd (1635-88), 
French poet and dramatist, born in Paris, 
was valet to the poet Triston L’Hermite, 
qualified as an avocat, and wrote comedies 
and libretti for the operas of Lully (q.v.). 
QUINCEY. See De Quincey. 

QUINCY, Josiah (1772-1864), American 
statesman, was born at Boston, Mass., the 
son of the lawyer, Josiah Quincy (1744-75). 
He graduated at Harvard, was called to the 
bar in 1793, was a leading member of the 
Federal party, and elected in 1804 to congress, 
distinguished himself as an orator. He 
denounced slavery, and in one most remark- 
able speech declared that the admission of 
Louisiana would be a sufficient cause for the 
dissolution of the union. Disgusted with the 
triumph of the Democrats and the war of 
1812, he declined re-election to congress, and 
devoted his attention to agriculture; but he 
was a member of the Massachusetts legis- 
lature, served as mayor of Boston 1823-28, 
and in 1829-45 was president of Harvard. 
He died at Quincy, Mass. Among his works 
are Memoirs of his father (1825) and J. Q. 
Adams U858), histories of Harvard (1840), the 
Boston Athenaeum (1851), and Boston (1852). 
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His Speeches were edited (1874) by his son, 
Edmund Quincy (1808-77), who was secretary 
of the American Anti-Slavery Society. 
QUINE, Willard Van Orman (1908- ), 

American mathematical logician, born at 
Akron, Ohio, from 1948 professor of 
Philosophy at Harvard, carried on Russellian 
studies in symbolic logic, and with Carnap 
and Tarski held that modal logic is a branch 
of semantics. He adapted Russell’s Theory 
of Descriptions as a means of determining 
what on purely logical grounds is entitled to 
^ existence See his Mathematical Logic 
(1940), Methods of Logic (1950), From a 
Logical Point of View (1953). 

QUINET, Edgar, kee-nay (1803-75), French 
writer and politician, born at Bourg, studied 
at Strasbourg, Geneva, Paris and Heidelberg. 
The remarkable Introduction to his transla- 
tion of Herder’s Philosophy of History (1825) 
won him the friendship of Cousin and 
Michelet; a government mission to Greece 
bore fruit in La Grece moderne (1830). 
Ahasverus (1833), a kind of spiritual imitation 
of the ancient mysteries, was followed by the 
less successful poems, ‘ Napoleon ’ (1836) and 
‘ Promethee ’ (1838); in his Examen de la vie 
de Jesus 0838) he shows that Strauss is too 
analytic, and that religion is the very sub- 
stance of humanity. Appointed in 1839 
professor of Foreign Literature at Lyons, he 
began those lectures which formed his 
brilliant Du ginie des religions (1842); then 
recalled to the College de France at Paris, 
he joined Michelet in attacking the Jesuits. 
But his lectures caused so much excitement 
that government suppressed them in 1846. 
At the Revolution Quinet took his place on 
the barricades, and in the National Assembly 
voted in the Extreme Left. After the coup 
d'itat he was exiled to Brussels, whence in 
1857 he migrated to Switzerland. At 
Brussels he produced Les Esclaves (1853), and 
in Switzerland Merlin VEnchanteur (1860). 
Other works were La Revolution religieuse au 
XIX^ Siecle (1857), Histoire de mes idees 
(1858), Histoire de la campagne de 1815 
(1862), and La Rivoliition (1865). After the 
downfall of Napoleon III he returned to 
Paris, and during the siege strove to keep 
patriotism aglow. He sat in the National 
Assemblies at Bordeaux and Versailles, and 
aroused great enthusiasm by his orations. 
Quinet’s latest books wereL<3 Creation (1870), 
La Rdpublique (1872), U Esprit nouveau 
(1874), and Le Livre de Fexild (1875). His 
wife published in 1870 Mdrnoires d'exiL, his 
Correspondance inedit e followed in 1877, 
Lettres d'‘exil a Michelet in 1884-86. His 
Oeuvres completes (30 vols. 1857-79) include 
a Life by Chassin. See also Edgar Quinet 


avant et depiiis Vexil (1887—89) and Cinquante 
Ans d^amitie (1900), by his second wife (born 
Asaky; died 1900); books by J. Texte (1897), 
Heath (1881), and Tronchon (1937). 
QUINTANA, Manuel Jose, keen-tah'-na 
(1772-1857), Spanish poet and advocate, 
born in Madrid, whose house became a 
resort of advanced Liberals. Besides his 
classic Vidas de los Espaholes celebres (1807- 
1834), he published tragedies and poetry 
written in a classical style, the best of which 
are his odes, ardently patriotic but yet 
restrained. On the restoration of Ferdinand 
VII he was imprisoned 1814-20; but he 
recanted, and by 1833 had become tutor to 
Queen Isabella. In 1835 he was nominated 
senator. 

QUINTERO, Serafin Alvarez, keen-tay'rd 
(1871-1938) and Joaquin Alvarez (1873-1944), 
brothers, born at Utrera, Seville, wrote many 
plays in collaboration, usually depicting 
Andalusian life. These include comedies and 
shorter pieces such as El Patio, Las de Cain 
and Malvaloca all written with delightful 
insight into Spanish life and character. 
Translations have been made by H. and H. 
Granville-Barker, e.g. Pueblo de las mujeres 
(The Women have their Way), El Centenario 
(A Hundred Years Old). 

QUINTILIAN, Marcus Fabius Quintilianus 
(c. A.D. 35-100) was born at Calagurris 
(Calahorra) in Spain, studied oratory at 
Rome, returned there in 68 in the train of 
Galba, and became eminent as a pleader and 
still more as a teacher of the oratorical art. 
His pupils included Pliny the Younger and 
the two grand-nephews of Domitian. The 
emperor named him consul and gave him a 
pension. His reputation rests securely on his 
great work, De Institutione Oratoria, a 
complete system of rhetoric, remarkable for 
its sound critical judgments, purity of taste, 
admirable form and the perfect familiarity 
it exhibits with the literature of oratory. 
Quintilian’s own style is excellent, though 
not free from the florid ornament and poetic 
metaphor characteristic of his age. 

QUINTUS CURTIUS. See Curtius (4). 
QUISLING, Vidkun, kwiz'- (1887-1945), 
Norwegian diplomat and Fascist leader, born 
in Fyresdal, was an army major, League of 
Nations official, had the care of British 
interests in Russia 1927-29, was defence 
minister in Norway 1931-33, and in 1933 
founded the Nasjonal Samlung (National 
Party) in imitation of the German National 
Socialist Party. As puppet prime minister in 
occupied Norway he has given his name to 
all who play a like traitorous part. He gave 
himself up to the police in May 1945, was 
tried and executed. 
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RAAB, Julius (1891- ), Austrian politician, 

born at St Polten, became an engineer and 
was a Christian Socialist member of the 
Austrian Diet (1927-34), federal minister of 
Trade and Transport (1938), retired from 
politics during the Nazi regime and in 1945 
was one of the founders of the People’s party, 
chairman of the party (1951-60), minister of 
Economic Reconstruction and in 1953 was 
elected chancellor of Austria. 

RAABE, Wilhelm, pseud. Jakob Corvinus, 
rah'be (1831-1910), German novelist, was 
born at Eschershausen in Brunswick, and in 
1870 settled in Brunswick. Reacting against 
19th-century progress, he wrote novels which 
were often grim, tragic and pessimistic. Some 
of these are Der Hiingerpastor (1864), Des 
Reiches Krone (1870) and Meister Alitor 
(1871), &c. 

RABANUS MAURUS. See Hrabanus 
Maurus. 

RABELAIS, Franpois, rab-eAay (1494?- 
1553), French satirist, is said to have been 
born at a farm-house near Chinon, or pos- 
sibly in the town of Chinon, where his father 
was an advocate. At nine he was sent to the 
Benedictine abbey of Seuilly, and thence to 
the Franciscan house of La Baumette near 
Angers. He became a novice of the Francis- 
can order, and entered the monastery of 
Fontenay le Comte, where he had access to a 
large library, acquired Greek, Hebrew and 
Arabic, and studied all the Latin and old 
French authors within his reach, medicine, 
astronomy, botany and mathematics. In 
Fontenay Rabelais found a friend, Andre 
Tiraqueau, lawyer and scholar; his patron, 
the Bishop of Maillezais, lived close by; and 
he corresponded with Budaeus. But Fran- 
ciscan jealousy of the old learning was trans- 
formed into jealousy of the new. His books 
were taken from Rabelais; he conceived a 
loathing for the convent, and he fled to a 
Benedictine house near Orleans. He seems 
to have sought the protection of his friend 
the bishop, and through him obtained the 
pope’s permission (1524) to pass from the 
Franciscan to the Benedictine order; but he 
remained with the bishop for at least three 
years. In September 1530 he entered the 
university of Montpellier as a student of 
medicine. He left the university in 1532, 
went to Lyons, where he remained as physi- 
cian to the hospital. At this time Lyons was 
a great intellectual centre, and round its 
great printer Gryphius was gathered a com- 
pany of scholars and poets, men of broad 
thought and advanced opinions. It was at 
Lyons that Rabelais began the famous series 
of books by which he will for ever be remem- 
bered. In 1532 there appeared at Lyons fair 
a popular book, The Great and Inestimable 
Chronicles of the Grand and Enormous Giant 
Gargantua. It was almost certainly not by 
Rabelais, but to this book he wrote, in the 
same year, a sequel, Pantagruel, in which 
serious ideas are set forth side by side with 


overwhelming nonsense. In 1534 he supplied 
a first book of his own, a new Gargantua 
fuller of sense and wisdom than Pantagruel 
Both books (published under the name of 
Alcofri bas Nasier, an anagram of Francois 
Rabelais) had a prodigious success. Mean- 
while he had begun his almanacs or Panta- 
griieline Prognostications, which he continued 
for a number of years; few of them survive. 
In 1533 he accompanied Jean du Bellay’ 
Bishop of Pans, to Rome; in 1536 he was in 
Italy again with Du Bellay, the latter now a 
cardinal. There he amused himself with 
collecting plants and curiosities — to Rabelais 
France owes the melon, artichoke and 
carnation. He also received permission to 
go into any Benedictine house w’hich would 
receive him, and was enabled to hold 
ecclesiastical ollices and to practise medicine. 
From 1537 (when he took his doctorate) to 
1538 he taught at Montpellier. From 1540 
to 1543 he was in the service of the Cardinal’s 
brother, Guillaume du Bellay, sometimes m 
Turin (where Guillaume was governor), 
sometimes in Franco. Guillaume died in 
1543, in which year Rabelais was appointed 
one of the inaitres des reqnetes. For some 
years his movements arc uncertain, but in 
1546 he published his third book, this time 
under his own name. The Sorbonne con- 
demned it — as it had clone its predecessors— 
and Rabelais lied to Metz, where he practised 
medicine. In 1547 Francis 1 died; Henry II 
sent the French cardinals to Rome; and 
thither Du Bellay summoned Rabelais as his 
physician (1548). In Rome till 1549, he 
thereafter stayed near Paris; he received two 
livings from the Cardinal in January 1551-52, 
and resigned them two years later. He died 
traditionally April 9, 1553, certainly before 
May 1, 1554. A ‘ partial edition ’ of a fourth 
book had appeared in 1548, the complete 
book in January 1552-53 ( to be banned by 
the theologians); and a professed fifth book, 
LTsle sonante, perhaps founded on scraps 
and notes by Rabelais, in 1562. The riotous 
licence of his mirth has made Rabelais as 
many enemies as his wisdom has made him 
friends, yet his works remain the most 
astonishing treasury of wit, wisdom, common- 
sense and satire that the world has ever seen. 
Of the many modern editions of Rabelais 
may be named those by Ch. Marty-Laveaux 
(6 vols. 1868-1902), Plattard (5 vols. 1929), 
and Abel Lefranc (director; 5 vols. 1912-31). 
See Eng. trans. by Urquhart and Motteux 
(1653-94; often reprinted), and W. F. Smith 
(1893); also works by Fleury (1877), Sir W. 
Besant(1879, 1881), Stapfer (1889), Heulhard, 
Millet (1891), Bertrand (1894), A. Tilley 
(1907), Bremond (1877-1901), W. F. Smith 
(1917), Plattard (1910, 1927, 1929), Anatole 
France (trans, 1929), Putnam (1930), Powys 
(1948), Screech (1958). 

RABI, Isidor Isaac (1898- ), American 

physicist, born in Rymanow, Austria, which 
he left in childhood, was a graduate of 
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Cornell and Columbia University, where he 
became professor of Physics in 1937. An 
authority on nuclear physics and quantum 
mechanics, in 1944 he was awarded a Nobel 
prize for his precision work on neutrons. 
RABUTIN. See Bussy-Rabutin. 

RACAN, Honorat de Bueil, Marquis de, ra-ka 
(1589-1670), French poet, a disciple of Mal- 
herbe, wrote Bergeries (a pastoral play) and 
other verse, and was an original member of 
the Academie. See Life by Arnould (1901). 
RACHEL, Elisa, properly Elisa Felix, rah-shel 
(1821-58), tragic actress, was born at Mumpf 
in Aargau, the daughter of Alsatian-Jewish 
pedlars. Brought to Paris about 1830, she 
received lessons in singing and declamation, 
made her debut in La Vendeenne in 1837 with 
moderate success, but in June 1838 appeared 
as Camille in Horace at the Theatre 
Fran^ais. From this time she shone without 
a rival in classical roles, scoring her greatest 
triumph as Phedre. In Adrienne Lecouvreur, 
written for her by Legouve and Scribe, she 
had immense success. She visited London 
(Charlotte Bronte saw her there), Brussels, 
Berlin and St Petersburg, everywhere meeting 
with enthusiastic applause. In 1855, in 
America, her health gave way. She died 
of consumption at Cannet. As an artist 
Rachel has left a tradition never quite 
equalled. See Lives by F. Cribble (1911), 
J. Agate (1928) and J. Lucas Dubreton 
(1936). 

RACHMANINOV or Rakhmaninov, Sergius 
Vassilievich, -man'- (1873-1943), Russian 
composer and pianist, born at Nijni-Nov- 
gorod, studied at St Petersburg (Conservatoire 
and later at Moscow, where he won the gold 
medal for composition. A brilliant perfor- 
mer, he travelled all over Europe on concert 
tours, visiting London in 1899. Having fled 
from the Russian revolution he settled in the 
U.S.A. in 1918 and died in California. An 
accomplished and facile composer, he wrote 
operas, orchestral works and songs, but is 
best known for his piano music, which in- 
cludes four concertos, the first three of which 
achieved enormous popularity, and the 
inveterate Prelude in C Sharp Minor^ the 
demand for which at his own concerts 
nauseated even the composer himself. His 
style, devoid of national characteristics, 
epitomizes the lush romanticism of the later 
19th century, which is still manifest in his last 
major composition. Rhapsody on a Theme of 
Paganini (1934) for piano and orchestra, a 
work of great craftsmanship which has 
remained a concert favourite. See Lives by 
W. Lyle (1939) and J. Culshaw (1949). 
RACINE, Jean, ra-seen (1639-99), French 
dramatic poet, was born, a solicitor’s son, at 
La Ferte-Milon (dep. Aisne), and was sent 
m the college of Beauvais, whence he passed 
to Port Royal in 1 655. Here he studied hard, 
and early discovered a faculty for verse- 
making and a liking for romance that caused 
ms teachers no small uneasiness. At nineteen 
philosophy at the 
Loiiege d Harcourt, he appears to some 
extent to have exchanged the severity of his 
Jansemst upbringing for libertinism and the 
letters. He wrote an ode. La Nymphe 
de la Seme, on the marriage of Louis XtV 


fished one piece and began another for 
me theatre made the acquaintance of La 
Fontaine, Chapelain and other men of letters, 
^ cousin who was a secretary to 
the Due de Luynes. In 1661 he went to Uzes 
m Languedoc, hoping in vain to get a benefice 
trom his uncle, the vicar-general of the 
diocese. Again m Paris, he obtained in 1664 
a gift from the king for a congratulatory ode. 
Another ode, La Renommee aux muses 
gamed him the lifelong friendship of Boileau- 
and now began the famous friendship of ‘ the 
^ur — Boileau, La Fontaine, Moliere and 
Racine. His earliest play, La Th^baide on 
Les Freres ennemis, was acted by Moliere’s 
company at the Palais Royal (1664); his 
second Alexandre le grand (1665), was after 
Its sixth performance played by the rival 
actors at the Hotel de Bourgogne, which led 
to a rupture with Moliere. Racine showed 
himself as hostile to Corneille. Stung by one 
of Nicole’s _ Lettres vislonnalres (1666) 
condemning in accordance with Port Royal 
ethics the romancer or dramatist as an 
empoisonneur public he published a clever 
letter to the author, full of indecent per- 
^nalities. During the next thirteen years 
Racine produced his greatest works— 
Andromaqite (1667); Les Plaideiirs (1668), 
satirizing lawyers; Britannicus (1669)* Eire- 
0672); Mithridate 
(1673), produced almost at the moment of 
iVJ.,?r'^'^^ssion to the Academy; Iphigenie 
^ masterpiece of pathos; and Phhdre 
(1677), a marvellous representation of human 
agony. Now the Troupe du roi introduced 
an opposition Phbdre, by Pradon, which was 
supported by a powerful party. Whether 
trom mortification or from alleged conver- 
sion, Racine turned from dramatic work, 
made his peace with Port Royal, married in 
June 1677, and settled down to twenty years 
of domestic happiness. His wife brought him 
money (as well as two sons and five 
daughters); and he had found ample profit 
in tr^ drama, besides enjoying an annual 
gratification that grew to 2000 livres, at least 
one benefice, and from 1677, jointly with 
Boileau, the office of historiographer-royal. 
In 1689 he wrote Esther for Madame 
de MaintenoiTs schoolgirls at Saint-Cyr; 
Athalie followed in 1691. Four cantiqiies 
spirijiielles and an admirable Histoire 
abreg^e de Port Royal make up Racine’s 
literary work. In his later years he somehow 
lost the favour of the king. In France Racine 
IS regarded as the greatest of all masters of 
tragic pathos; this estimate does not greatly 
^ceed the truth. He took the conventional 
French tragedy from the stronger hands of 
Corneille, and added to it all the grace of 
which it was capable, perfecting exquisitely 
Its versification, and harmoniously subordina- 
ting the whole action to the central idea of 
the one dominant passion. But he was a 
far greater poet even than dramatist, fascinat- 
ing by the tender sweetness of his rhythm, 
the finished perfection and flexibility of 
his cadence. A biography was written by 
his son Louis (1692-1763), also a poet. 
The Distressed Mother was translated by 
Ambrose Philips (1712). Phaedra by Edmund 
Smith (staged 17()7); and there is a complete 
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metrical version by Boswell (1889-90). See 
works by Lemaitre (1908), Mauriac (1930), 
Giraudoux (1930), Jasinski (1958), Mauran 
(1958); in English; Duclaux (1925), Clark 
(1940), Orgel (1948), Turnell (1948) and E. 
Vinaver (trans. P. Mansell Jones, 1955). 

RACKHAM, Arthur (1867-1939), English 
artist, studied at Lambeth School of Art. 
A fellow of the Royal Society of Painters in 
Water Colours, he excelled in illustrating 
fairy-tales and the like. See Life by Derek 
Hudson (1960). 

KACOeZY. SeeRAKOCZi. 

RADCLIFFE, (1) nee Ward, Ann (1764-1823), 
English romantic novelist, was born in 
London. At twenty-three, at Bath, she 
married William Radcliffe, a graduate ol 
Oxford and student of law, who became 
proprietor and editor of the weekly English 
Chronicle. In 1789 she published The Castles 
of Athlin and Dunbayne, followed by A 
Sicilian Romance (1790), The Romance of the 
Forest (1791), The Mysteries of Udolpho 
(1794), and The Italian (1797). For the last 
she received £800; for its predecessor, £500. 
She travelled much, and her journal shows 
how keen an eye she had for natural scenery 
and ruins. A sixth romance, Gaston de 
Blondeville, with a metrical talc, ‘ St Alban’s 
Abbey and a short Life, was published m 
1826. Her contemporary reputation was 
considerable. She was praised by Scott, and 
influenced writers such as Byron, Shelley and 
Charlotte Bronte. Her particular brand of 
‘ go thick romance’ found many imitators, 
most of them unfortunately inferior to herself. 
Their work drew forth Jane Austen’s satire 
Northanger Abbey. See studies by C. F. 
McIntyre (1921) and J. M. S. Tompkins 
(1932). 

(2) Cyril John, Baron (1899- ), British 

lawyer, was educated at Haileybury and New 
College, Oxford. From 1941 to 1945 he was 
director-general of the Ministry of Infor- 
mation. In 1949 he was created a lord- 
of-appeal-in-ordinary and a life peer, and 
in 1956, as Constitutional Commissioner, 
Cyprus, he drew up a constitution for the 
future of the island. 

(3) Sir George (1593-1657), English poli- 
tician, born at Thornhill near Dewsbury, 
studied at University College, Oxford, was 
called to the bar, from 1627 managed the 


(1881-1955), British anthropologist, studied 
at Cambridge and was professor at Kapstadt 
Sydney, Chicago and from 1937 at Oxford 
By his field studies of The Andaman Islander] 
(1922), which served as a basis for his more 
theoretical Structures and Function in Primitin 
Society (1952), he established himself with 
Malinowski (q.v.) as one of the founders of 
modern social anthropology. He stressed 
the need for comparative rather than merely 
descriptive studies of primitive institutions 
and distinguished the concept of social 
structure from that of culture, 
RADCLYFFE, James. Sec Derwentwater 
RADEK, Karl, rah'-, originally Sobelsohn 
(1885- ), Russian politician, born of 

Jewish parentage in Lwow, studied at Cracow 
and Bern. A member of the Polish Social 
Democratic party, he wrote for Polish and 
German newspapers and during World War I 
published propaganda literature from Swit- 
zerland. He crossed Germany with Lenin 
after the outbreak of the Russian revolution 
(1917) and look part in the Brest-Litovsk 
peace negotiations. He organized the 
German Communists during their revolution 
(1918) and was imprisoned ( 1919). Returning 
to the Soviet Union, he became a leading 
member of the Communist International, 
but lost standing with his growing distrust of 
extremist tactics. Nevertheless he bec’anie 
editor of Pravda and rector of the Sun Yat- 
Sen Chinese university in Moscow. He was 
charged as a Trotsky supporter and expelled 
from the party (1927-30) but readmitted only 
to fall victim to one of Stalin’s ‘trials’ in 
1937 when he was sentenced to ten years’ 
imprisonment but released after four years. 
RADETZKY, Johann Joseph, Count (1766- 
1858), Austrian soldier, born at Trebnitznear 
Tabor in Bohemia, fought against the Turks 
in 1788-89 and in nearly all the wars between 
the Austrians and the French. Commander- 
in-chief in Lombardy from 1831, in 1848 
Field-marshal Radetzky was driven out of 
Milan by the insurgents, but held Verona and 
Mantua for the Hapsburgs. Defeated at 
Goito, he won a victory at Custozza, and 
re-entered Milan. In March 1849 he almost 
destroyed the Sardinian army at Novara, 
forced Venice to surrender, and till 1857 
again ruled the Lombardo-Venetian terri- 
tories with an iron hand. He died at Milan. 


affairs of Strafford (q.v.), shared his imprison- 
ment, and died in exile at Flushing. See 
Whitaker’s edition of his Correspondence 
(1810). 

(4) John (1650-1714), English physician, 
born at Wakefield, studied at University 
College, Oxford, became a fellow of Lincoln, 
took his M.B. in 1675 and his M.D. in 1682. 
In 1684 he removed to London, where he 
soon became the most popular physician of 
his time, original, capricious, not too 
temperate. A Jacobite, he yet attended 
William III and Queen Mary; in 1713 he 
was elected M.P. for Buckingham. He 
bequeathed the bulk of his large property to 
the Radcliffe Library, Infirmary and Observa- 
tory, and University College at Oxford, and 
St Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. See 
Life by Hone (1950). 

RADCLIFFE - BROWN, Alfred Reginald 


See his Denkwiirdigkeiten (1887) etnd Briefe an 
seine Tochter (1892). Sec also work by E. 
Schmahl (1938). 

RADHAKRISHNAN, Sir Sarvepalli (1888- 
), Indian philosopher and statesman, 
born in Tiruttani, Madras, was educated at 
Madras Christian College. He has been 
professor at the universities of Mysore, 
Calcutta and Oxford, where he gave the 
Upton lectures at Manchester College in 
1926 and 1929, and in 1936 he , became 
Spalding professor of Eastern Religions and 
Ethics at Oxford. He also lectured abroad, 
in America in 1926 and 1944 and in China m 
1944. He was knighted in 1931. From 1931 
to 1939 he attended the League of Nations at 
Geneva as a member of the Committee ot 
Intellectual Co-operation. In 1946 he was 
chief Indian delegate to Unesco, becoming 
chairman of Unesco in 1949. A member ot 
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the Indian Assembly in 1947, he was appoin- 
ted first Indian ambassador to Russia in 
1949 and in 1952 became vice-president of 
India. He has written many scholarly 
nhilosophic works including Indian Philo- 
sophy (1927), The Hindu Way of Life (1927), 
his Hibbert lectures of 1929 published as An 
Idealist View of Life (1932), which is often 
thought to be his greatest work, and Eastern 
Religion and Western Thought (2nd ed. 1939). 
RADOWITZ, Joseph von (1797-1853), Prus- 
sian general, born at Blankenburgin the Harz, 
in 1813 entered the Westphalian army, in 
1823 the Prussian, and in 1830 became chief 
of the artillery staff. Connected by marriage 
with the Prussian aristocracy, he headed the 
anti-revolutionary party, and was Frederick- 
William IV’s adviser. After 1848 the 
Prussian scheme of a German constitution by 
means of the alliance of the three kings was 
largely his work. He wrote political treatises. 
RAE, John (1813-93), Arctic traveller, born 
near Stromness in Orkney, studied medicine 
at Edinburgh, and in 1833 became doctor to 
the Hudson Bay Company. In 1846-47 he 
made two exploring expeditions, and in 1848 
he accompanied Richardson on a Franklin 
search voyage. In 1853-54 he commanded 
an expedition to King William’s Land. It 
was on this journey that he met Eskimo who 
gave him the first definite news of Franklin’s 
expedition and its probable fate. In 1860 he 
surveyed a telegraph line to America by the 
Faroes and Iceland, and visited Greenland, 
and in 1864 made a telegraph survey from 
Winnipeg over the Rockies. He died in 
London. 

RAEBURN, Sir Henry (1756-1823), Scottish 
portrait-painter, born at Stockbridge, Edin- 
burgh, was apprenticed to a goldsmith, but 
took to art, producing first water-colour 
miniatures and then oils. At twenty-two he 
married the widow of Count Leslie, a lady of 
means, studied two years in Rome (1785-87), 
then settled in Edinburgh, and soon attained 
pre-eminence among Scottish artists. In 
1814 he was elected A.R.A., in 1815 R.A.; 
he was knighted by George IV in 1822, 
and appointed king’s limner for Scotland a 
few days before his death. His style was to 
some extent founded on that of Reynolds, 
to which a positiveness was added by his bold 
brushwork and use of contrasting colours. 
Among his sitters were Scott, Hume, Boswell, 

‘ Christopher North Lord Melville, Sir 
David Baird, Henry Mackenzie, Kiel Gow, 
Harry Erskine, Dugald Stewart, Principal 
Robertson, Lord Jeffrey and Lord Cockburn. 
The Macnab, considered his best work, 
fetched £25,400 in 1917. See Life by his 
great-grandson, W. R. Andrew (1886); and 
studies by W. E. Henley (1890), Sir W. Arm- 
strong (1901), J. Greig (1911). 

RAEDER, Erich, ray'der (1876-1960), former 
German grand admiral, entered the Navy 
in 1894 and in the first World War was 
chief of staff to Admiral von Hipper. In 
1928 he was promoted admiral and became 
C.-in-C. of the Navy, in 1939 Hitler made 
him a grand admiral. In 1943 he became 
head of an anti-invasion force. At the 
Nuremberg Trials in 1946 he was sentenced 
to life imprisonment for having helped to 

34 


prepare a war of aggression. He was 
released in September 1955. See his memoirs, 
translated by E. Fitzgerald (1959). 

R AEMAEKERS , Louis, rah'nmh-kers (1869— 
1956), Dutch artist, born at Roermond, 
attained world-wide fame in 1915 by his 
striking anti-German war cartoons. 

RAFF, Joachim (1822—82), Swiss composer, 
born at Lachen on the Lake of Zurich, in 
1850-56 lived near Liszt in Weimar, taught 
music at Wiesbaden until 1877, and then was 
director of the conservatory at Frankfurt-on- 
Main. Among his compositions are the 
symphonies Lenore and Irn Walde and violin 
and piano works. In support of Wagner he 
wrote Die Wagner-Frage (1854). 
RAFFAELLO. See Raphael. 

RAFFLES, Sir Thomas Stamford (1781-1826), 
English colonial administrator, was born a 
sea-captain’s son, off Port Morantin Jamaica. 
In 1795 he was appointed to a clerkship in the 
East India House, and in 1805 secretary to 
an establishment at Penang. In 1811 he 
accompanied the expedition against Java as 
secretary to Lord Minto ; and on its capture 
as lieutenant-governor completely reformed 
the internal administration. In 1816 ill- 
health brought him home to England, where 
he wrote his History of Java (1817), and was 
knighted. Lieutenant-governor of Benkoelen 
(1818), he, without authority, formed a 
settlement at Singapore, but in 1824 he had 
again to return to England. His ship took 
fire off Sumatra, and his natural history 
collections. East Indian vocabularies, &c., 
were lost. He founded the London zoo and 
was its first president. See Lives by his 
widow (1830), R. Coupland (1934), C. 
Wurtzburg (1954), N. Epton (1956). 

RAFN, Karl Christian (1795-1864), Danish 
philologist, became sub-librarian of Copen- 
hagen University in 1821, a professor in 1826, 
and founded (1825) the Northern Antiquities 
Society. His works include a Danish 
translation of Norse Sagas (1821-26) and 
Antiquitates Americanae (1837), on the Norse 
discovery of America in the 10th century. 
RAGLAN, Fitzroy James Henry Somerset, 
1st Baron (1788-1855), British general, the 
youngest son of the fifth Duke of Beaufort, 
entered the army in 1804, graduating from 
regimental duty to service on Wellington’s 
staff. He was present at Waterloo, losing his 
sword arm. Thereafter, he sat in Parliament 
as M.P. for Truro, and spent many years at 
the War Office; being appointed master- 
general of the ordnance and elevated to the 
peerage in 1852. In 1854 he was promoted 
field-marshal and nominated to head a 
grossly ill-prepared expeditionary force 
against the Russians, in the Crimea, in 
alliance with the French. Swift pursuit after 
Raglan’s victory at the Alma might well have 
ended the campaign by Sevastopol’s immedi- 
ate capture. But the French ‘ dragged their 
feet as they continued to do, unreproached, 
throughout the ensuing weary months of 
siege warfare. In effect, Raglan’s intended 
conduct of operations was sacrificed to the 
preservation of a queasy alliance, with the 
commander-in-chief an unprotesting scape- 
goat for Cabinet unpreparedness and ineffici- 
ency. He died in harness on June 28, 1855, 
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and ‘ never was there a nobler or more self- 
denying public servant ’ (Fortcscuc). See 
Fortescue, A Gallant Company (1927), and 
Vulliamy, Crimea {passim) (1939). 

IIAHBEK, Knud Lyne (1760--1830), Danish 
poet, critic and editor, was born in Copen- 
hagen. He became professor of Aesthetics at 
Copenhagen University, edited several literary 
journals, notably Den Danske Tilskuer (the 
Danish Spectator). Besides poetry, he wrote 
many plays and songs and works on the 
drama. 

RAHEL (Rahel Antonie Frederikc Levin) 
(1771-1833), born a Jewess at Berlin, in 1814 
turned Christian and married Varnhagen von 
Ensc (q.v.). Her house in Berlin was a 
gathering-place for philosophers, poets and 
artists, and she encouraged the genius of 
Jean Paul, Tieck, Fouque, Fichte, Hegel, 
Heine, Thiers, Benjamin Constant, and 
especially the Romanticists. Into the 
patriotic struggle against Napoleon she 
threw herself heart and soul. See her 
Correspondence (11 vols. 1833-75), and 
works by Jennings (1876), Ellen Key (trans. 
1913), L. Feist (1927). 

RAHERE (d. 1144), English churchman of 
Frankish descent who on a pilgrimage to 
Rome suffered an attack of malarial fever. 
During his convalescence, he made a vow to 
build a hospital and on his return to London 
he was granted the site at Smithficld, by 
Henry I. In 1123 the building of St Bartholo- 
mew’s hospital and St Bartholomew’s 
Church was begun. In charge of the hospital 
until 1137, he retired in that year to the 
priory. 

RAHN, Johann Heinrich (d. 1676), Swiss 
mathematician, town treasurer of Zurich 
(where he was born), in 1659 was the first to 
use the division sign -4- . His book Teutsche 
Algebra was translated into English. 
RAIBOLINI, Francesco. See Francia. 
RAIKES, Robert (1735-18 11), English philan- 
thropist, born at Gloucester, in 1757 suc- 
ceeded his father as proprietor of the Glouces- 
ter Journal. His pity for the misery and 
ignorance of many children in his native city 
led him in 1780 to start a Sunday-school 
where they might learn to read and to repeat 
the Catechism. He lived to see such schools 
spread over England. See Lives by Gregory 
(1877), Eastman (1880), and study by Kendall 
(1939). 

RAIMONDI. See Marcantonio. 

RAINIER III, properly Rainier Louis Henri 
Maxence Bertrand de Grimaldi, ray-nyay 
(1923- ), prince of Monaco, born at Monaco, 
succeeded his grandfather, Louis II, in 1950, 
as 26th ruling prince of the House of Grimaldi, 
which dates from 1297. In 1956 he married 
Miss Grace Patricia Kelly, an American 
film actress, and now has a daughter, Princess 
Caroline Louise Marguerite, born in 1957, 
and a son Prince Albert Alexander Louis 
Pierre, bom in 1958, heir-presumptive to the 
throne. 

RAINY, Robert (1826—1906), Scottish divine, 
studied at Glasgow and the New College in 
Edinburgh, and after being minister of the 
Free Church in Huntly and Edinburgh, was 
in 1862--1900 professor of Church History 
in the New (Free Church) College in Edin- 


burgh, becoming its principal (1874). Rainv 
carried the union (1900) of the Free and 
United Presbyterian Churches as the United 
Free Church, of wJiich he became the first 
Moderator. See Life by P. C. Simoson 
(1909). ™ 

RAIT, Sir Robert Sangstcr (1874-1936) 
Scottish historian, born in Narboroiigh 
Leicestershire, was professor of Scottish 
History at Glasgow University (1913-29) 
its principal and vice-chancellor from 1929* 
and was historiographer-royal for Scotland 
(1919-29). He was knighted in 1933. 

RAKOCZI, ra-ko'tsi, a princely family of 
Hungary and Transylvania that became 
extinct in 1780. The most important member 
was the popular Francis U (1676-1735), who 
in 1703 led a Hungarian revolt against 
Austria. He had small success but was hailed 
by his countrymen as a patriot and a hero. 
His later years were spent as a Carmelite 
monk first in France and then in Turkey, 
where he died. 

RALEIGH, (I) Sir Walter (1552-1618), 
English courlicr, navigator and author, was 
born of an ancient but decayed family at the 
Devon manor-house of Hayes Barton near 
Sidmouth. ] le entered Oriel College, 
Oxford, in 1566, but left, probably in 1569, 
to volunteer in the Huguenot cause in 
France, and fought at Jarnac and Mon- 
contour. In 1578 he joined the profitless 
c.xpcdition of his half-brother, Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert; in 1580 he went to Ireland with one 
hundred foot to act against the rebels, and 
quickly attracted notice by his dash and 
daring. Returning to England in 1581, he 
now entered the court as a protege of 
Leicester, whom in 1582 he accompanied to 
the Netherlands; and after his return he 
became prime favourite of the queen. She 
heaped favours upon him— estates, the 
‘ farm of wines ’, and a licence to export 
woollen broadcloths. In 1584 he was 
knighted, in 1585 appointed lord warden 
of the Stannaries and vice-admiral of Devon 
and Cornwall; that same year he entered 
parliament for Devon. A fleet sent out by 
him in 1584 to explore the American coast 
north of Florida took possession of a district 
to which Elizabeth gave the name Virginia. 
In 1 585-87 he fitted out two more expeditions, 
but the colonists either returned or perished; 
the only results were the introduction of 
potatoes and tobacco into England. It is 
supposed that Raleigh spent £40,000 over 
these attempts to colonize Virginia. In 1587 
the appearance at court of the handsome 
young Earl of Essex endangered Raleigh’s 
place in the queen’s favour, and repairing to 
Ireland, where he had received 42,000 acres 
in Munster, he set about repeopling this tract 
with English settlers. He became sl warm 
friend of the poet Spenser, visiting him at his 
estate at Kilcolman,and reading him his poem 
of The Ocean's Love to Cynthia (Elizabeth). 
In his Youghal garden Raleigh planted 
tobacco and potatoes. He quickly recovered 
his influence at court, and busied himself with 
further schemes for reprisals on the Spaniards- 
His fanious tract on the fight of the Revenge, 
which inspired Tennyson’s noblest ballad, 
appeared anonymously in 1591. Early in 
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1599 Raleiah preDared a new expedition to 
seize the Spanish treasure-ships, but his 
doting mistress forbade him to sail with the 
fleet which he entrusted to Frobisher and 
Bur& Hardly had he got back to London 
when Elizabeth discovered his intrigue with 
Bessy Throckmorton, one of her maids-of- 
honour. In July he was committed to the 
Tower and not for more than four years was 
he readmitted to his mistress’s presence. 
Meantime Burgh had captured the Madre de 
Dios and brought her into Dartmouth. So 
m-eat was the excitement that none but Raleigh 
could control the tumult, and he was sent 
down to Dartmouth with a keeper. Fie now 
married Bessy Throckmorton and for the 
next two years lived with her in quiet happi- 
ness at Sherborne. About 1593 his imagina- 
tion was fired by the descriptions of Guiana, 
with its vast city of Manoa and its El Dorado ; 
and in 1595, with five ships, he explored the 
coasts of Trinidad, and sailed up the Orinoco. 
Early in 1596 he published The Discovery of 
Guiana (Hakluyt Soc. 1848, 1929). In June 
he sailed with Howard and Essex to Cadiz, 
and it was his advice that governed that 
splendid triumph; his Relation of Cadiz 
Action remains the best history of the exploit. 
It was 1597 before Raleigh was allowed to 
resume his place as Captain of the Guard. 
Essex was glad of his support in a new 
expedition against Spain, which, in July 1597, 
sailed from Plymouth. A desperate storm 
compelled many of the ships to put back, but 
Raleigh met Essex off the island of Flores. 
They agreed to attack Fayal, but Raleigh 
reached the harbour first, and carried the 
town by storm, to the great mortification of 
Essex. In 1600 Raleigh became governor of 
Jersey, and in three years did much to foster 
its trade- In the dark intrigues at the close 
of Elizabeth’s reign he took little part, while 
Cecil and others got the ear of James, and 
poisoned his mind against Raleigh. Before 
long Raleigh was stripped of all his offices. 
Possibly he may have in his haste spoken, or 
at least listened to, words expressing a 
preference for Arabella Stuart. But the only 
witness against him was the miserable Lord 
Cobham, and he made and unmade eight 
several charges with facility. Raleigh was 
arrested on July 17, 1603, and in his first 
despair tried to kill himself. Flis defence on 
his trial at Winchester was splendid; all his 
popularity came back to him from that hour. 
Yet he was condemned to death, and only 
on the scaffold was his sentence cornmuted 
to perpetual imprisonment. Within the 
Tower Raleigh employed himself with study 
and chemical experiments and with writing 
his excellent History of the World (1614), 
whose first and only volume (in 1300 folio 
pages) comes down to the second Roman war 
with Macedon. It was at first suppressed as 
^ too saucy in censuring the acts of kings 
but its merit was quickly realized and many 
editions appeared within the century. Other 
writings of Raleigh’s captivity were The 
Prerogative of Parliaments (written 1615, 
published in 1628); The Cabinet Council, 
published by Milton in 1658; and A Dis- 
course of War, one of his most perfect pieces 
of writing. On January 30, 1616, Raleigh 


was released from the Tower to make an 
expedition to the Orinoco in search of a gold- 
mine. He engaged not to molest the domi- 
nions of the king of Spain. In April 1617 he 
sailed; but storms, desertion, disease and 
death followed the expedition from the first, 
and before they reached the mouth of the 
river Raleigh himself was stricken down by 
sickness and compelled to stay behind with 
the ships, and entrust the command to 
Keymis- The adventurers burned a new 
Spanish town, San Thome, but never reached 
the mine. In the fight young Walter Raleigh 
was struck down; Keymis killed himself; 
and the father in June 1618 arrived at Ply- 
mouth with his ship, the Destiny, alone and 
utterly cast down. Arrested by his false 
cousin. Sir Lewis Stukeley, at Salisbury he 
penned his touching Apology for the Voyage 
to Guiana; but he was beheaded at Whitehall, 
under the old Winchester sentence. See Lives 
by Cayley (1805), Tytler (1833), Kingsley 
{Miscellanies, 1859), Edwards (1868), Gosse 
(1886), Stebbing (1892), Hume (1897), De 
Selincourt (1908), Waldman (1928), Strath- 
mann (1951), Wallace (1960); Harlow, 
Raleghs Last Voyage (1932) and Irwin, 
That Great Lucifer (I960); also Brushfield’s 
Bibliography (1908). 

(2) Sir Walter Alexander (1861-1922), 
English scholar, critic and essayist, born in 
London, was professor of English Literature 
at Liverpool, Glasgow and at Oxford from 
1904. Among his writings are The English 
Novel (1894), Milton (1900), Wordsworth 
(1903) and Shakespeare (1907). Chosen to 
compile the official history of the war in 
the air (1914-18), he died while collecting 
material for it. His Letters were edited by 
his wife in 1926. 

RALSTON, William Ralston Shedden (1828- 
1889), Russian scholar and folklorist, his 
surname originally Shedden, was born in 
London. He was trained for the bar but in 
1853-75 held a post in the British Museum 
library. He wrote on Russian folk-songs and 
talcs, besides a translation of Turgeniev’s 
Liza (1869), and Kriloff and his Fables (1869). 
RAMAN, Sir Chandrasekhara Venkata (1888- 
), Indian physicist, born at Trichinopoly 
and educated at Madras University, became 
professor of Physics at Calcutta (1917-33) 
and then director of the Indian Institute of 
Science at Bangalore. In 1929 he was 
knighted, and in 1930 awarded the Nobel 
prize for physics, for important discoveries 
in connection with the diffusion of light (the 
Raman effect). He has also worked on the 
theory of musical instruments. 

RAMBAU0, Alfred Nicolas, Hi-bd (1842- 
1905), French historian, born at Besan^on, 
in 1896-98 was minister of public instruction. 
From 1870 he wrote on Russia, French 
civilization, colonial France, &c., and edited 
the His to ire gdn^rale, du IV ^ siicle a nos jours 
(12 vols. 1892-99). 

RAMBOUILLET, Catherine de Vivonne, 
Marquise de, rd-boo-yay (1588-1665), French 
noblewoman, born at Rome, the daughter of 
Jean de Vivonne, Marquis of Pisani, at twelve 
was married to the son of the Marquis de 
Rambouillet, who succeeded to the title m 
1611. From the beginning she disliked al 
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the morals and manners of the French court. 
Virtuous and spirituelle, she gathered 
together in the famous H6tel Rambouillet for 
fifty years the talent and wit of France culled 
from both the nobility and the literary world. 
See Livet’s Precieux et Precieuses (4th ed. 
1896) and Brunetiere’s Nouvelles Etudes (2nd 
ed. 1886). 

RAMEAU, Jean Philippe, rah-mo (1683-1764), 
French composer, born at Dijon, had been 
organist, when he settled in Paris (1721) and 
wrote his Trade de V harmonie (1722), a work 
of fundamental importance in the history of 
musical style. In 1732 he produced his first 
opera, Hippolyte et Aricie, which created a 
great sensation ; his best was Castor et Pollux 
(1737). By 1760 he had composed twenty-one 
operas and ballets, besides harpsichord pieces. 
Louis XV ennobled him. See studies by 
Pougin (1876), La Laurencie (1908), Laloy 
(1908), Masson (1927) and Girdlestone 
(1957). Rameau’s nephew, who gave the 
title to a singular work by Diderot (q.v.), was 
Louis Sebastien Mercier (1740-1814), author 
of the Tableau de Paris. 

RAMEE, De la. See Ramus and Ouida. 
RAMENGHI. See Bagnacavallo. 
RAMESES, ram'seez, the name of twelve 
monarchs of the 19th Egyptian dynasty 
(c. 1350-1115 B.C.). Only the second and 
third of the name were of importance. 

Rameses II, usually called the Great, 
defeated the Hittites at Kadesh, then formed 
a peace with them, and married a Hittite 
princess. During his long reign (1292- 
1225 B.c.) he built magnificent monuments, 
temples, &c., completing the mortuary temple 
of Seti I at Luxor and the colonnaded hall of 
the Karnak temple, and building the rock 
temple of Abu Simbel. 

Rameses III (1198-1167 b.c.), warred with 
the Philistines and maritime tribes of Greece 
and Asia Minor, and repeated the conquest 
of Ethiopia. Tradition identifies the warrior 
king Rameses II with the Pharaoh of the 
oppression, and Merenptah or Rameses III 
with the Pharaoh of the Exodus; the 
identification is doubtful. The mummy of 
Rameses II was found at Deir-el-Bahari in 
1881, that of Rameses III at Bulak in 1886. 
RAMMOHUN ROY, or Rdjd R^m Mohan Rdi 
(1774-1833), Indian religious reformer, born 
at Burdwan in Bengal of high Brahman 
ancestry, came early to question his ancestral 
faith, and studied Buddhism in Tibet. Rev- 
enue collector for some years in Rangpur, 
in 1811 he succeeded to affluence on his 
brother’s death. He published various works 
in Persian, Arabic and Sanskrit, with the aim 
of uprooting idolatry; and he helped in the 
abolition of suttee- He issued an English 
abridgment of the Vedanta, giving a digest of 
the Vedas. In 1 820 he published The Precepts 
of Jesus, accepting the morality preached by 
Christ, but rejecting His deity and miracles; 
and he wrote other pamphlets hostile both to 
Hinduism and to Christian Trinitarianism. 
In 1828 he began the Brahma Samaj asso- 
ciation, and in 1830 the emperor of Delhi 
bestowed on him the title of raja. In 1831 he 
visited England, where he gave valuable 
evidence before the Board of Control on the 
condition of India, and died at Bristol. His 


English works were edited by JoeenHm 
Chundcr Ghose (1888). ^ 

RAMON Y CAJAL, Santiago, ra~nion' p, 
ka-haT ([S52~ 1934), Spanish histologist born 
at Petilla dc Aragon, a graduate of Saragossa 
University, he was professor of Anatomy at 
Valencia (1881 -86), of Histology at Barcelom 
(1886-92) and at Madrid (1892-1922). h 
1906 he shared with Golgi (q.v.) the Nobel 
prize for medicine. He was specially noted 
for his work on the brain and nerves. He 
wrote much on medical subjects, and also 
published his Recollections (trans. Craigi? 
1937). 

RAMSAY, (1). Sec Dalhousie. 

(2) Sir Alexander (d. 1342), a Scottish 
patriot, famed for his deeds of bravery, who 
was captured and starved to death at Hermi- 
tage Castle in 1342 by William Douglas, the 
‘ flower of chivalry ’. 

(3) Allan (c. 1685-1 758), Scottish poet, was 
born at Lcadhills, Lanarkshire. His father 
was manager of Lord Hopetoun’s mines 
there, and his mother, Alice Bower, was the 
daughter of a Derbyshire mining expert. In 
1704 he was apprenticed for five years to a 
wigmakcr in Edinburgh. By 1718 he had 
become known as a poet, having issued 
several short humorous satires printed as 
broadsides; he had also written (1716-18) 
two additional cantos to the old Scots jDoem 
of Christ's Kirk on^ the Green, felicitous 
pictures of rustic life and broad humour. 
Ramsay now commenced business as book- 
seller, later adding a circulating library— 
apparently the first in Great Britain. ‘ Honest 
Allan’s ’ career was eminently prosperous 
though the theatre he built in Edinburgh at 
his own expense (1736) was soon shut up by 
the magistrates. In 1740 he built himself a 
quaint house (the ‘ goose-pie ’) on the Castle 
Hill where he spent his last years in retire- 
ment. Among his works are : Tartana, or the 
Plaid (1718); Poems, collected edition 
published by subscription in 1721, by which 
it is said he realised 400 guineas— other 
editions, 1720, 1727, 1728; Fables and Tales 
(1722); Fair Assembly (1723); Health, a 
Poem (1724); The Tea-table Miscellany, a 
collection of songs (4 vols. 1724-37); The 
Evergreen, ‘ being a collection of Scots 
Poems wrote by the Ingenious before 1660’ 
(1724); The Gentle Shepherd, a Pastoral 
Comedy (1725), his best and most popular 
work; and Thirty Fables (1730). See 
Mackail in Essays and Studies, x (Engl. 
Assoc. 1924); Gibson, New Light on Allan 
Ramsay (1927); Martin, Allan Ramsay 
(1931), and Bibliography of Allan Ramsay 
(1932). 

(4) Allan (1713-84), eldest son of (3), was a 
distinguished portrait-painter, who trained 
in Italy, worked first in Edinburgh, but in 
1762 settled in London, and in 1767 was 
appointed portrait-painter to George HI. 
In his best works his painting is simple and 
delicate and he excels in portraits of women, 
notably that of his wife. He delighted in 
conversation and was acquainted with many 
of the writers of his day, including Samuel 
Johnson; he also corresponded with such 
men as Rousseau and Voltaire. See study by 
Smart (1952). 
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(5) Sir Andrew Cromble (1814-91), Scottish 
geologist, was born at Glasgow. In 1841 he 
joined the geological survey and in 1871 
became director-general, retiring in 1881 
with a knighthood. He died at Beaumaris. 
See Life by Sir Archibald Gcikie (1895). 

(6) Andrew Michael (Andre Michel) (1686- 
1743), the ‘ Chevalier de Ramsay French 
writer, of Scottish parentage, was born at 
Ayr, the son of a baker. He served in the 
Low Countries, in 1710 was converted by 
Fenelon to Catholicism, and lived with him 
five years. In 1724-25 he was tutor to 
Prince Charles Edward in Rome and in 1730 
he visited England, and was made F.R.S. 
and D.C.L. of Oxford. He died at St 
Germain. He wrote Vie de Fenelon (1723), 
Les Voyages de Cyrus (1727), &c. 

(7) Edward Bannerman Burnett (1793-1872), 
Scottish divine, was born in Aberdeen, the 
son of Alexander Burnett, Sheriff of Kin- 
cardineshire, who in 1806 succeeded to his 
uncle Sir Alexander Ramsay’s estates, took 
the surname Ramsay, and was created a 
baronet. Young Ramsay was educated at 
Durham and St John’s College, Cambridge, 
held two Somerset curacies 1816-24, and 
then removed to Edinburgh. In 1830 he 
became incumbent of St John’s, and in 1846 
also dean of the diocese. He WTOte various 
religious works, and the delightful Reminis- 
cences of Scottish Life and Character (1857; 
22nd ed. with Memoir by Cosmo innes, 
1874). 

(8) Sir William (1852-1916), Scottish 
chemist, was born at Glasgow. Professor of 
Chemistry at Bristol (1880-87), at Lfniversity 
College, London (1887-1912), in conjunction 
with Lord Rayleigh (q.v.) he discovered argon 
in 1894. Later he obtained helium, neon, 
krypton and xenon, and won a Nobel prize 
(1904). His writings on his subject include 
The Gases of the Atmosphere and Elements 
and Electrons. See Life by M. Travers (1956). 

(9) Sir William Mitchell (1851-1939), 
Scottish archaeologist, born in Glasgow, was 
Humanity professor at Aberdeen, 1886-1911. 
An authority on Asia Minor, he wrote a 
Historical Geography of Asia Minor (1890), 
and on the history of early Christian times 
several works were published, the best known 
being The Church in the Roman Empire before 
A.D. 170 (1893). 

RAMSDEN, Jesse (1735-1800), F.R.S. (1786), 
English instrument-maker, born near Halifax, 
improved optical and survey instruments and 
devised the mural circle. 

RAMSEY, (1) Arthur Michael (1904- ), Arch- 

bishop of Canterbury from 1961, educated at 
Repton and Cambridge, where he was president 
of the Union (1926) and regius professor of 
Divinity (1950-52), became Bishop of Durham 
in 1952 and Archbishop of York in 1956. 

(2) Frank Plumpton (1903-30), English 
philosopher, was a colleague of Wittgenstein 
at Cambridge and an early critic of his 
Tractatus. He maintained, in opposition to 
Wittgenstein, that the propositions of mathe- 
matics are tautologies, not equations, 
continued the Russellian quest of deriving 
mathematics exclusively from non-empirical 
propositions and in inductive logic veered 
towards pragmatism. He rejected the 


suggestion that there may be metaphysical 
truths, inaccessible to the limitations of 
language by the famous remark : ‘ What we 
can’t say we can’t say and we can’t whistle it 
either His early death prevented a major 
philosophical work, but his brilliant philo- 
sophical papers were published under the 
title. The Foundation of Mathematics, ed. 
R. B. Braithwaite (1931). 

RAMUS, Petrus, or Pierre de la Ramee, ra-mii 
(1515-72), French humanist, born at Cuth 
near Soissons, became servant to a rich 
scholar at the College de Navarre, and by 
studying at night made rapid progress in 
learning. The dominant philosophy dissatis- 
fied him, and he put higher value on ‘ reason ’ 
than on ‘ authority Graduating at twenty- 
three, he had great success as lecturer on the 
Greek and Latin authors, and undertook to 
reform the science of logic. His attempts 
excited much hostility among the Aristotelians 
and his Dialectic (1543) was fiercely assailed 
by the doctors of the Sorbonne, who got it 
suppressed. But Cardinals de Bourbon and 
Lorraine had him in 1545 appointed principal 
of the College de Presles; and Lorraine in 
1551 instituted a chair for him at the College 
Royal. He mingled largely in the literary 
and scholastic disputes of the time, and 
ultimately turned Protestant. He had to 
flee from Paris, and travelled in Germany and 
Switzerland; but returning to France in 1571 , 
he perished in the massacre of St Bartholo- 
mew. He wrote treatises on arithmetic, 
geometry and algebra, and was an early 
adherent of the Copernican system. His 
theories had no small influence after his 
death, and all over Europe the Ramist system 
of logic was adopted and taught. See studies 
by Waddington-Kastus (1855), Desmaze 
(1864), Lobstein (1878), Graus (1912). 

RAMXJZ, Charles Ferdinand, ra-milz (1878- 
1947), Swiss writer, was born at Cully near 
Lausanne. He wrote in French, mainly about 
life in his native canton of Vaud, his first 
book, Le Petit Village, appearing in 1903, 
thereafter he wrote prolifically. His pure 
prose style and fine power of description won 
him wide admiration and repute, his Euro- 
pean popularity being somewhat tempered in 
Britain, though he has been translated into 
English — Beautd stir la terre (1927; trans. 
Beauty on Earth) and Presence de la mort 
(1922; trans. The Triumph of Death). Other 
writings include Jean Luc pirsdeuti (1909), 
La Guirison de maladies (1917), Adam et Eve 
(1932) and Besoin de grandeur (1937). See 
studies by P. Claudel (1947), A. Tissot 
(1948),and W. Gunther (1948). 

RANGE, Armand Jean le Bouthillier de, rd-say 
(1626-1700), French monk, founder of the 
Trappists, was an accomplished but worldly 
priest, to whom fell the Cistercian abbey of 
La Trappe (dep. Orne). Affected by the 
tragic deaths of two of his friends, he under- 
went a conversion, in 1662 undertook a 
reform of his monastery (becoming abbot), 
and finally established what was practically 
a new religious order, its principles perpetual 
prayer and austere self-denial. Intellectual 
work was forbidden; only manual labour 
was allowed to the monks. He wrote of his 
order in De la sainteti et des devoirs de la 
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vie monastique (1683), a book the contents 
of which caused much controversy but which 
was highly praised for its style. See Bre- 
mond’s VAbbi Tempete (1929) and its 
answer, Luddy’s The Real Ranee (1931). 

RANDALL, (1) James l^der (1839-1908), 
American poet, born in Baltimore, was first 
a teacher, then a journalist. His lyrics, which 
in the civil war gave powerful aid to the 
Southern cause, include ‘ Maryland, my 
Maryland ’ (1861), ' Stonewall Jackson ’ and 
‘ There’s life in the old land yet ’. 

(2) John Turton (1905- ), English physi- 
cist, professor at King’s College, University 
of London, in 1940 along with Boot designed 
a cavity magnetron valve for use in radar. 
For this he received a government award of 
£12,000 (1949). 

(3) Samuel Jackson (1828-90), American 
Democratic statesman, born in Philadelphia, 
was a member of the House of Represen- 
tatives (1863-90). As speaker (1876-81) he 
codified the rules of the House and con- 
siderably strengthened the speaker’s power. 

RANDEGGER, Cavaliere Alberto (1832- 
1911), Italian composer, conductor and 
singing-master, born at Trieste. He settled in 
London in 1854, and became in 1868 profes- 
sor of Singing at the Royal Academy of 
Music, and afterwards a conductor of the 
Carl Rosa Opera Company (1879-85). 

RANDOLPH, (1) Edmund Jennings (1753- 
1 813), American statesman, born at Williams- 
burg, Va,, studied at William and Mary 
College, and in 1786-88 was governor of 
Virginia, in 1787 a member of the convention 
which framed the U.S. constitution. He was 
working at a codification of the state-laws of 
Virginia when Washington appointed him 
attorney-general (1789). In 1794 he was 
made secretary of state, but, falsely charged 
with bribery, resigned (1795), and was 
practically ruined. He resumed law practice 
at Richmond, Va., and was chief counsel for 
Aaron Burr (q.v.) at his treason trial. See 
Life by M. D. Conway (1888). 

(2) John (1773-1833), ‘of Roanoke’, 
American statesman, born at Cawsons, Va., 
a second cousin of (1), in 1799 entered 
congress, where he became distinguished for 
his eloquence, wit, sarcasm and eccentricity. 
He was the Democratic leader of the House 
of Representatives, but quarrelled with 
Jefferson and opposed the war of 1812; he 
opposed also the Missouri Compromise and 
Null ification . In 1 825-27 he sat in the senate, 
in 1830 was appointed minister to Russia. 
By his will he manumitted his slaves. See 
Lives by Garland (1850), Adams (1882), 
Bruce (1922). 

(3) Sir Thomas (d, 1332), Scottish soldier 
and statesman, the nephew and from 1308 
the comrade of Bruce, who created him Earl 
of Moray. He recaptured Edinburgh Castle 
from the English (1314), commanded a 
division at Bannockburn, took Berwick 
(1318), won the victory of Mitton (1319), 
reinvaded England (1320, 1327), and was 
regent from Bruce’s death (1329) till his own 
at Musselburgh. 

(4) Sir Thomas (1523-90), English political 
agent and ambassador, a zealous Protestant, 
lived abroad during Mary’s reign, and by 


Elizabeth was employed on diplomatic 
missions in Germany, Russia, France and 
specially Scotland, where off and on dmin! 
1559-86 he played his mistress’s cards He 
was twice shot at there, and in 1581 had to 
flee for his life. From 1585 he was chancellor 
of the Exchequer in England. 

(5) Thomas (1605-35), English poet and 
dramatist, born at Newnham near Daventrv 
and educated at Westminster and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, was elected a fellow 
began early to write, gained the friendship of 
Ben Jonson, and led a boisterous life. He 
died and was buried at Blatherwick near 
Oundle. Randolph left a number of bright 
fanciful, sometimes too glowing poems, W 
six plays : Aristippus^ or the Jovial Philosopher 
The Conceited Peddler \ The Jealous Lovers' 
The Muses' Looking-glass \ Amyntas, or tk 
Impossible Dowry, and Hev for Honesty 
See editions by W. Carew Hazlitt (1875) and 
Thorn-Drury (1929). 

RANJIT SINGH (1780-1839), the ‘Lion of 
the Punjab at twelve succeeded his father, 
a Sikh chief, us ruler of Lahore, and directed 
all his energies to founding a kingdom which 
should unite all the Sikh provinces. With 
the help of an army trained by western 
soldiers, including Generals Ventura and 
Allard, he became the most powerful ruler in 
India. He was a firm ally of the British, the 
boundary between their territories having 
been amicably fixed at the river Sutlej. In 
1813 he procured from an Afghan prince, as 
the price of assi.stance in war, the Koh-i-noor. 
See Life by Sir L. Griffin (1892). 

RANJITSINHJl, Prince (1872-1933), the 
‘ Black Prince of Cricketers born in Kathi- 
awar state, studied at Cambridge, succeeded 
as Jam Sahib of Nawanagar in 1906, and was 
made a maharaja in 1918. He wrote a book 
on cricket (1897). For a description of him 
as a cricketer see Neville Card us, The Summer 
Game (1929). 

RANK, Joseph Arthur, 1st Baron Rank (1888- 
^ ), British film magnate, born in Hull, 
chairman of many film companies, including 
Gaurnont-British and Cinema-Television. 
He did much to promote the British film 
industry at a time when Hollywood and the 
American companies seemed to have the 
monopoly. A staunch and active supporter 
of the Methodist church, he is keenly interes- 
ted in social problems. Ho was raised to the 
peerage in 1957. 

RANKE, Leopold von (1795-1886), German 
historian, was born at Wiehe in Thuringia, 
studied at Halle and Berlin, and in 1818 
became a schoolmaster at Frankfurt-on- 
Oder, but his heart was set on the study of 
history. A work on the Romance and 
Teutonic peoples in the Reformation period, 
and another criticizing modern history- 
writers, procured his call to Berlin as pro- 
fessor of History (1825-72). In 1827-31 he 
was sent to examine the archives of Vienna, 
Venice, Rome and Florence. The fruits of 
his labours wore a work on South Europe in 
the 16tn and 17tli centuries (1827), books on 
Serbia and Venice, and History of the Popes 
in the 16th and 17th Centuries (1834-37; 
trans, by Sarah Austin, 1846), perhaps his 
greatest achievement. Then he turned his 
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attention to central and northern Europe, 
and wrote on German Reformation history, 
Prussian history (1847-48), French history 
in the I6th and 17th centuries (1852-6l),and 
English history in the 17th century (1859-67; 
trans. 1875). Other books were on the 
origin of the Seven Years’ War (1871), the 
German Powers and the Confederation 
(1871), the revolutionary wars of 1791-92 
(1875), Venetian history (1878), a universal 
history (188i-88),_ and the history of Crer- 
many and France in the 19th century (1887), 
besides monographs on Wallenstein (1869), 
Hardenberg (1877-78), and Frederick the 
Great and Frederick-William IV (1878). 
Ranke was ennobled in 1865, and died in 
Berlin. His standpoint was that of the 
statesman; and he fails to give due promi- 
nence to the social side of national develop- 
ment. See his autobiographical Zur ei^enen 
Lebensgeschichte (1890), and monographs by 
Winckler (1885), Von Giesebrecht, Guglia, 
Ritter (1895), Oncken (1922). 

RxANKINE, William John Macquorn (1820— 
1872), Scottish engineer and scientist, born 
at Edinburgh, was appointed in 1855 to the 
chair of Engineering at Glasgow. Elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society in 1853, his works 
on the steam-engine, machinery, shipbuilding, 
applied mechanics, &c., became standard 
textbooks; and he did much for the new 
science of thermodynamics and the theories 
of elasticity and of waves. He wrote 
humorous and patriotic Songs and Fables 
(1874). See Life by Tail prefixed to his 
Miscellaneous Papers (1 880). 

RANSOME, (1) Arthur Mitchell (1884- ), 

English writer, born in Leeds, wrote studies 
of Edgar Allan Poe (1910), Oscar Wilde 
(1912), and impressions of Russia, before 
making his name with books for young 
readers. His works for them are carefully 
written and rank high among their kind. 
They include Swallows and Amazons (1931), 
We didn’t mean to go to Sea (1938), The Big 
Six (1940) and Great Northern? (1947). 

(2) Robert (1753-1830), English agricultural 
implement-maker, born at Wells in Norfolk, 
in 1789 founded at Ipswich the great Orwell 
Works for agricultural implements. 

RAOIJLT, Frangois Marie, ra-oa/ (1830-1901), 
French chemist, born at Fournes (Nord), was 
educated at Paris and in 1870 became 
professor of Chemistry at Grenoble. He 
discovered the law (named after him) which 
relates the vapour pressure of a solution to 
the number of molecules of solute dissolved 
in it. 

RAPHAEL, properly Raffaello Santi or 
Sanzio, raf'a-el, raf-a-el'ld (1483-1520), 
Italian painter, was bom at Urbino, the son 
of the poet-painter, Giovanni Santi (d. 1494). 
He seems to have studied under Timoteo Viti, 
and then from about 1500 at Perugia under 
Pemgino, becoming such a clever imitator of 
his style that to this day the early pictures of 
the disciple are confounded with those of his 
mas^r. Among his earliest paintings were 
the Crucifixion (1502-03, Dudley collection), 
an Assumption of the Virgin (Vatican),'" and a 
Marriage of the Virgin (1504, Milan). Prob- 
^ly about 1504 Raphael began to discern 
the advantage of greater independence, yet 


for some time longer he showed Peruginesque 
influence. In 1505 he went to Siena, where 
he assisted Pinturicchio, and next to Florence; 
but before starting he probably took com- 
missions, which produced the Madonna 
Ansidei (National Gallery), the Madonna of 
Sant Antonio and the Madonna ofTerranuova 
(Berlin Museum). Raphael, who now had 
painting-rooms at Florence and at Perugia, 
resolved to acquire and assimilate some of 
the boldness of Michelangelo and the sweet- 
ness of Lepnardo- In portraiture more than 
elsewhere is Da Vinci’s influence visible, and 
the likeness of Maddalena Doni (Florence) is 
inspired ^ by the Mona Lisa. Of special 
interest is the St George, sent by the Duke of 
Urbino to Henry VII of England; whilst 
attractive in other ways are the painter’s own 
likeness (Uffizi) and the Madonnas of Orleans, 
of the Palm, of St Petersburg and of Canigiani 
in which Raphael finally appears as a pure 
Tuscan. The Borghese Entombment (1507) 
is an embodiment of all the new principles 
which Raphael acquired at Florence and of 
colour such as only Raphael could give. He 
became attracted by the style of Fra Barto- 
lommeo; and, under the influence of that 
master, finished the Madonna del Baldacchino 
at Florence. Some of the best work of his 
Florentine period was now produced — the 
small Holy Family (Madrid), the St Catharine 
(Louvre), the Bridgewater and Colonna 
Madonnas, the Virgin and Sleeping Infant 
(Milan), the large Cowper Madonna, the 
Belle Jardiniere, and the Esterhazy Madonna. 
In 1508 Ranhael went to Rome at the 
instigation of his relative Bramante, then in 
high favour with Julius IT, who had laid the 
foundation of the new cathedral of St Peter, 
and who caused the papal chambers to be 
decorated afresh because he disliked the 
frescoes of the older masters. The date of 
Raphael’s engagement to paint the Camere 
of the Vatican is now fixed as 1509. In the 
ceiling of the chamber ‘ of the Signature ’ 
the space is divided into fields, in which the 
Temptation, the Judgment of Solomon, the 
Creation of the Planets, and Marsyas and 
Apollo were inserted side by side with 
medallions enclosing allegories of Theology, 
Philosopbv, Justice and Poetry. On the walls 
of the camera Raphael began the Disputa, 
in which he represented the Eternal, Christ, 
Mary and the apostles and angels presiding 
in heaven over the Trinitarian controversy. 
The School of Athens, the Parnassus, and the 
allegory of Prudence followed. Subordinate 
picture’s are the pope accepting the Decretals 
(1511), Justinian receiving the Pandects, and 
Augustus saving the manuscripts of Virgil. 
Raphael divided his time between the 
labours of the Vatican and easel-pictures. 
The portraits of Julius IT and the Virgin of the 
Popolo were now executed, drawings were 
furnished to the copperplate-engraver Marc- 
antonio for the Massacre of the Innocents, 
and Madonnas and Holy Families were 
composed: while on the ceiling of the 
chamber of Heliodorus at the Vatican he 
finished the picture in which the Eternal 
appears to Noah, Abraham’s Sacrifice, 
Jacob’s Dream and the Burning Bush. The 
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pontiff is introduced into the Expulsion of 
Heliodorus and the Mass of Bolsena. The 
death of Julius in 1513 but slightly interrupted 
the labours of the painter, who gave a noble 
rendering of Leo X and his suite in the 
Defeat of Altda. The Deliverance of Peter 
closed the decorations. The constant 
employment of disciples enabled Raphael in 
the three years 1511-14 also to finish the 
Madonna di Foligno, the Isaiah of St Agostino, 
the Galatea of the Farnesina, the Sibyls of the 
Face, and the mosaics of the Popolo ordered 
by Agostino Chigi. He painted, too, the 
Madonna of the Fish (Madrid) and Madonna 
della Sedia (Florence), whilst in portraits such 
as Altov it i (Munich) and Inghimmi (Florence) 
he rises to the perfect rendering of features 
and expression whichifinds its greatest triumph 
in the Leo X (Florence). Leo selected 
Raphael to succeed Bramante as architect of 
St Peter’s in 1514, and secured from him for 
the Vatican chambers the frescoes of the 
Camera delP Incendio, which all illustrate 
scenes from the lives of Leonine popes. But 
much of Raphael’s attention was taken up 
with the cartoons (Kensington) executed, with 
help from assistants, for the tapestries of the 
Sistine Chapel. The first was completed in 
December 1516, the second woven at Brussels 
in 1519. His portraits of the Duke of Urhino, 
Castiglione, Bembo and Navagero, and his 
decoration of Cardinal Bibiena’s rooms at 
the Vatican, tell of the company which 
Raphael now frequented. When Leo X 
succumbed to Francis I, Raphael followed 
the pontiff to Florence and Bologna, and 
found there new patrons for whom he 
executed the Sistine Madonna, the St Cecilia 
of Bologna, and the Ezechiel of the Pitti. The 
labours subsequently completed were im- 
mense, including the Spasimo (Madrid), the 
Holy Family and St Michael, which the pope 
sent to the king of France in 151 8, the likeness 
of the vice-queen of Aragon, and the Violin- 
player (Sciarra collection at Rome). In wall- 
painting he produced, with help, the cycle of 
the Psyche legend at the Farnesina, the gospel- 
scenes of the Loggie of the Vatican, and the 
frescoes of the Hall of Constantine. His last 
work, the Transfiguration, was nearly finished 
when R^hael died. See the great work on 
him by Crowe and Cavalcaselle (1882); H, 
Strachey’s monograph (1900), Oppd’s (1909)' 
Holmes’s (1933), Pittaluga’s (1956); French 
works by Passavant (1860; trans. 1872) 
Gruyer (1863-81), Muntz (1881-96); GermarJ 
Springer (3rd ed. 
1896), Lubke (1881), Von Liitzow (1890), 
Knackfuss (trans. 1899). 

RAPIN, Paul de, ra-pi (1661-1725), French 
historian, born at Cashes in Languedoc, the 
son of the Seigneur de Thoyras, studied at 
the Protestant college of Saumur, and passed 
as advocate in 1679. After the revocation of 
ge Edict of Nantes (1685) he went to 
Holland, enlisted m a Huguenot volunteer 
corps. JoHowed the Prince of Orange to 
Englandm 1688, was made ensign in 1689, 
and distinguished himself at the Boyne and 
at Limerick. For some years he travelled as 
Portland’s son, then 
settled at Wcsel, where he devoted his 


remaining years to the composition of hi, 
great Histoire d’Angleterre (1724), undouh 
edly the best work on English history thaJ 
l^ad until then appeared. _ It was continued 
from William Ill’s accession to his death Z 
David Durant (1734), and was translatedil 
English by Tiiidal (1 726-3 1). ^ 

0™-1847), religious 
leader, founder of the Harmonists, was born 
in Wurttemberg, and emigrated with hi 
followers to Western Pennsylvania in 1803 
establishing a settlement named Harmonv* 
After migrating to New Harmony in Indiana 
(1815), they returned in 1824 to Pennsylvania 
and built Economy on the Ohio, 15 mibc 
NW of Pittsburgh Looking for the spS 
second coming of Christ, the comniunitv 
sought to amass wealth for the Lord’s use 
practised rigid^ economy, self-denial and 
celibacy, all things being held in common 
and, diminished in number, owned farms’ 
dairies and vineyards, and railway and bank 
shares worth millions of dollars See 
German monograph by Knorlz (1892) 

(2) Jean, Comte de (1772-1821), French 
soldier, born at Colmar, entered the French 
army in 1788, distinguished himself in 
Germany and Egypt, and became aide-de- 
camp to Napoleon. For his brilliant charge 
made general of division 
(1805); m 1809 he became a Count of the 
Empire. He accompanied the emperor on 
the Russian expedition, defended Danzig for 
nearly a year, on its surrender was sent 
prisoner to Russia, and did not return till 
1814. During the Hundred Days he sup- 
ported Napoleon, but after the Restoration 

Memoirs 

(1823; new ed. 1895). 

August, rash-iKH (1863- 
1928), Carman chemist and industrialist, 
Brandenburg, discovered nitramide 
and chloramine, and new production methods 
for hydrazine and phenol. He died at 
Duisburg. 

RASHDALL, Hastings (1858-1924), English 
moral philosopher and theologian, born in 
London, was educated at Harrow and 
Oxford. He was elected a fellow of Hertford 
College, Oxford, in 1888, divinity tutor and 
chaplain at Balliol, and from 1895 to 1917 
was tutor in philosophy at New College. 
Given a canonry at Hereford in 1909, he in 
1917 became dean of Carlisle. Among his 
writings are the scholarly Universities of 
Europe in the Middle Ages (3 vols. 1895), 
and Theory of Good and Evil (2 vols. 1917). 
containing his non-hedonistic ‘ ideal utili- 
tarian ’ system of ethics in which right and 
wrong are judged by the ideal and which 
may but not of necessity be pleasurable. 

in Christian Theology 
(1919) includes his Hampton lectures given 
See Life by P. E. Matheson 

(1928}. 

RASE, Rasmus Christian (1787-1832), Danish 
philologist, bom in Funen, in 1819-23 
travelled to India and Ceylon. He returned 
to Copenhagen, and in 1825 became professor 
of Literary History, in 1828 of Oriental 
Languages, and in 1831 of Icelandic. His 
^udy of Icelandic (1818), with Bopp’s and 
Grimm’s works, opened up the science of 
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comparative philology. See Lives by Ron- 
ning and Wimmer (1887), and study by 
JesDcrsen (1918). 

R\SMUSSEN, Knud Johan Victor (1879- 
1933) Danish explorer and ethnologist, was 
born ""at Jacobshavn, Greenland, of Danish 
and Eskimo parents. From 1902 onwards 
he directed several expeditions to Greenland 
in support of the theory that the Eskimos and 
the North American Indians were both 
descended from migratory tribes from Asia. 
In 1910 he established Thule base on Cape 
York and in 1921-24 crossed from Greenland 
to the Bering Strait. English translations of 
his books include Greenland by the Polar Sea 
(1921), Myths and Legends from Greenland 
(1921-25), and Across Arctic America (1927), 
RASP AIL, Francois Vincent, (1794- 

1878), French chemist, doctor, deputy, and 
advocate of universal suffrage, as a revolu- 
tionist, was banished from France in 1848 
but allowed to return in 1859. His camphor- 
system (1845) was a forerunner of antiseptic 
sur^^ery. See monograph by Saint-Martin 
(1877). 

RASPE. See Munchhausen. 

RASPUTIN, Gregory Efimovich (1871-1916), 
Russian peasant monk, born at Pokrovskoye 
in Tobolsk province, wielded a malign, 
magnetic and mystic power over the tsarina 
and others at the Russian court, causing the 
dismissal of ministers, including the prime 
minister Kokovtsev. He was assassinated 
at the Yussupov Palace by a party of noble- 
men led by the grand duke Dimitry Pavlovich 
and Prince Yusupov. See studies by M. 
Rodzyanko (1927) and R. Fulop-Miller 
(1928). 

RASSAM, Hormuzd (1826-1910), Turkish 
Assyriologist, born at Mosul, the son of 
Chaldaean Christians. He assisted Layard 
at Nineveh in 1845-47 and 1849-51, and 
succeeded him, until 1854, as British agent 
for Assyrian excavations, finding the palace 
of Assurbani-Pal (Sardanapalus). After 
holding political offices at Aden and Muscat, 
he was sent (1864) to Abyssinia, where King 
Theodore cast him into prison till 1868, when 
he was released by Sir Robert Napier. In 
1876-82 he made explorations in Meso- 
potamia for the British Museum. He wrote 
on his Abyssinian experiences (1869), and 
did much work for the Academy, &c. 
RASTELIi, (1) John (1475-1536), English 
printer, lawyer and dramatist, born in 
Coventry, was called to the bar and in 1510 
set up his own printing press. Married to 
the sister of Sir Thomas More (q.v.), he 
printed More’s Life of Pico, a grammar by 
Lin acre, the only copy of Med wall’s play 
Fidgens and Lucres and many law books. 
Himself a dramatist, his plays, printed on his 
own press, include Nature of the Four 
Elements (1519), Of Gentylness and Nobylyte 
. . . (c. 1527) and Calisto and Meleboea 
(c. 1 527). An ingenious deviser of pageants, 
he presented several of them at court. His 
expedition to found a settlement in the 
* New Found Lands ’in 1517 came to naught 
through mutiny on his ship. 

(2) Williain (1 508-65), English printer and 
lawyer, son of (1) and nephew of Sir Thomas 
More (q.v.), worked until 1529 with his 


father. He then set up his own printing press 
and during the next live years printed many 
of More’s works, Fabyan’s Chronicle, Henry 
Medwall’s Nature, plays by his brother-in- 
law, John Heywood, as well as many law 
books. Abandoning printing for law when 
More fell from favour with the king, he was 
by 1549 treasurer of Lincoln’s Inn. His 
kinship with More and his relationship 
through marriage with a daughter of More’s 
protege, John Clement, drove him with the 
Clements into exile at Louvain. With him 
went letters and other works written by 
More in the Tower. These, edited and 
printed by him, w^ere to appear in More’s 
English Works (1557). Exiled again during 
the reign of Elizabeth, he died abroad. 

RATHAUS, Karol, rat'hows (1895-1954), 
Polish composer who came to England in 
1934 after studying in Vienna and teaching 
in Berlin. He later settled in the LFnited 
States. His main works are a piano concerto, 
three symphonies and string quartets. 

RATHENAU, Walther, rah'tenow (1867- 
1922), German electrotechnician and indus- 
trialist, born in Berlin of Jewish family, 
organized the Allgemeine Elektrizitats 
Gescllschaft, founded by his father, and 
German war industries during the first World 
War. In 1921 as minister of reconstruction 
he dealt with reparations. He wrote Von 
kommenden D ingen, See. He was murdered 
soon after becoming foreign minister. See 
study by H. Graf Kessler (1928). 

RATHKE, Martin Heinrich, raht'ke (1793— 
1860), German biologist, born in Danzig, 
became professor of Physiology at Dorpat 
(1829) and Konigsberg (1835) in 1829 
discovered gill-slits and gill-arches in embryo 
birds and mammals. ‘ Rathke’s pocket ’ is the 
name given to the small pit on the dorsal 
side of the oral cavity of developing verte- 
b IT^ttOS 

RATICH, or Ratke, Wolfgang, rah'tiKU (1571- 
1635), German educationist, born in Holstein, 
based a new system of education on Bacon’s 
Advancement, which he put into practice at 
Kothen in 1618. A second trial at Magde- 
burg in 1620 ended also in failure, and after 
some years of ineffective wanderings he died 
at Erfurt. Though his ideas on education 
and methods of teaching were unsuccessful 
and unpopular in his lifetime, they had some 
influence on later reformers, especially 
Comenius. See monographs by Krause 
(1872), Stdrl (1876), Schumann (1876), Yogt 
(1894); Seiler (1931); and Quick’s Essays 
on Educational Reformers (1868; new ed. 
1890). 

RATTAZZI, Urbano, rat-tat' see (1808-73), 
Italian statesman, born at Alessandria, 
practised as advocate at Casale, and in 1848 
entered the Second Chamber at Turin, 
becoming minister of the interior and later 
of justice till after Novara. In 1853 he took 
the portfolio of justice under Cavoiir; but, 
accused of weakness in suppressing the 
Mazzinian movement, retired in 1858. In 
1859 he was minister of the interior, but 
retired because of the cession of Savoy and 
Nice (1860). Twice prime minister for a few 
months (1862, 1867), he twice had to resign 
through his opposition to Garibaldi. See 
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Life by Morelli (1874) and his widow’s 
Rattazzi et son temps (1881-87). 

RATTIGAN, Terence Mervyn (1911- ), 
English playwright, born in London, educated 
at Harrow and Oxford, scored a considerable 
success with his comedy French Without 
Tears (1936). Since then, most of his works, 
with the possible exception of Adventure 
Story (1949), a play about Alexander the 
Great, have been internationally acclairned; 
and reveal not only a wide range of imagina- 
tion but a deepening psychological knowledge. 
Best known are The Winslow Boy (1946), 
based on the Archer Shee case; The Browning 
Version (1948); The Deep Blue Sea (1952), 
Separate Tables (1954) and Ross (1960) based 
on T. E. Lawrence. He has been responsible 
for several successful films made from his 
own and other works. 

RAUCH, Christian Daniel, rowKH (1777- 
1857), German sculptor, born at Arolsen, 
practised sculpture while still valet to 
Frederick-William of Prussia, and in 1804 
went to Rome. In 1811-15 he chiselled the 
recumbent effigy for the tomb of Queen 
Louisa at Charlottenburg. His works 
included statues of Bliicher, Dtircr, Goethe, 
Schiller and Schleiermacher ; his masterpiece 
was the Frederick the Great (1851) in Berlin. 
See Life by Eggers (1873-90; Eng. trans. 
Boston 1893). 

RAUMER, row'mer, (1) Friedrich Ludwig 
Georg von (1781-1873), German historian, 
horn at Worlitz near Dessau, entered the 
Prussian state service in 1801; in 1811 
became professor of History at Breslau; in 
1819-53 filled the chair of Political Science 
at Berlin; and was secretary of the Berlin 
Academy. In 1848 he went to Paris as 
German ambassador. His chief works are a 
history of the Hohenstaufen emperors (1823- 
1825) and a history of Europe from the 16th 
century (1832-50). See his Autobiography 
and Correspondence (1861). 

(2) Karl Georg (1783-1865), brother of (1), 
born at Worlitz, became professor of 
Mineralogy at Breslau in 1811, and at Halle 
in 1819, of Natural History in 1827 at Er- 
langen. He wrote books on physiography, 
geography, Palestine, geognosy and crystallo- 
graphy, a great history of pedagogics (1843- 
1851), and an autobiography (1866). 

(3) Rudolf (1815-76), son of (2), Teutonic 
philologist, from 1846 was a professor at 
Erlangen and wrote, among other works, 
Geschichte des germanischen Philologie 
(1870). 

RALJSCHER, Joseph Othmar von, row' shir 
(1797-1875), Austrian cardinal, from 1853 
prince-archbishop of Vienna, opposed but 
ended hy accepting the infallibility dogma. 
RAVAILLAC, Francois, rav-J-yak (1578- 
1610), French bankrupt schoolmaster, who, 
after long imprisonment and a brief service 
in the Order of Feuillants, was moved by 
Catholic fanaticism to stab Henry IV (q.v.) of 
France.®*! He was torn asunder by horses. See 
works by Loiseleur (1873), Tharaud (1913). 
RAVEL, Maurice (1875-1937), French com- 
poser, bom at Ciboure in the Basque country, 
entered?the Paris Coftservatoire as a piano 
student in 1889. He eschewed the formal 
of study and practice, and was some- 


thing of a rebel; his early compositions met 
with considerable disapproval from the 
authorities, but after joining Gabriel Faure’s 
composition class in 1898 he developed 
considerably, though his first orchestral 
piece, the overture to Schihirazade^ an opera 
which never saw the light of day, had a 
hostile reception on its first pcrforrnance in 
1899. In the same year, however, he won 
recognition with his Pavaue pour une infante 
defunte, slender compared with later work 
but strongly redolent of his Basque back- 
ground. In 1901 he was runner up for the 
Prix de Rome with his cantata Myrrha, and 
his Jeux d'eaii for piano won a popular 
success. He made two more fruitless 
attempts at the Prix de Rome and was 
intending to try a fourth time, but was 
barred from entering. He himself was 
indifferent, but the case was seized upon by 
the press as an example of personal prejudice 
in high quarters and caused a nine-day 
scandal in Paris. Significantly, all Ravel’s 
successful rivals have been consigned to 
oblivion by posterity within the half-century. 
Now at the height of his powers. Ravel wrote 
his Sonatina (1905), Miroirs (1905), Ma Mhe 
VOye (1908) and Gaspard de la /n/Zr (1908) for 
piano; and in 1909 he began the music for 
the Diaghilcv ballet Daphnis et Chloi^ which 
was first performed in 1912. His comic 
opera U Fleur e espagnole was completed in 
1907 and produccci in 1911. When war 
broke out he was forty, but he joined the 
army and saw active service ; his Tombeau de 
Couperin (1917), a piano suite on the 18th- 
century pattern, which he later orchestrated, 
was dedicated to friends killed in action. 
The opera UEnfant et les sortileges, written 
to a libretto by Colette, was performed with 
great success in 1925, and the ‘ choreographic 
poem ’ La Valse, epitomizing the spirit of 
Vienna, had been staged in 1920. These two 
works, both begun in 1917, were Ravel’s last 
major contributions. The Bolero (1928), 
despite its popularity in Promenade concerts 
and elsewhere, is of smaller stature and was 
intended as a miniature ballet. The com- 
poser visited England in 1928 and received 
an honorary doctorate at Oxford. In 1933 his 
mental faculties began to fail, and it was 
found that he had a tumour on the brain. 
He composed no more but remained fairly 
active physically, and was able to tour Spain 
before he died, December 27, 1937. Ravel’s 
music is scintillating and dynamic; he defied 
the established rules of harmony with his 
unresolved sevenths and ninths and other 
devices, his syncopation and strange sonori- 
ties, and he made the piano sound as it had 
never sounded before. His orchestrations are 
brilliant, especially in Ihcir masterly use of 
wind instruments and unusual percussion 
effects, often characteristically French, as in 
Daphnis et Chloi, sometimes with a Spanish 
flavour stemming from his Basque back- 
ground, as in IJKeure espagnole. It is 
interesting to note that his only work written 
purely for orchestra is Rapsodie espagnole 
(1907); everything else orchestral is either 
opera,” ballet, or orchestrated piano pieces. 
See Lives by N. Demuth (1948), R- H. Myen 
(1960), 
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RAVENSCROFT, Thomas (1592-1640), Eng- 
lish composer and author of Pammelia 
(1609), Melismata (1 61 1) and The Whole Book 
of Psalms (1621). Pammelia, a collection of 
rounds and catches, was the first book of its 
kind in England. Some well-known tunes, 
as St Davids and Bangor, arc by him. 

RAWLTNSON, (1) George (1812-1902), 
English orientalist, brother of (2), born at 
Chadlington, Chipping Norton, in 1861 
became Camden professor of Ancient 
History, in 1872 a canon of Canterbury, and 
in 1888 rector of All Hallows, Lombard 
Street. His annotated translation of Hero- 
dotus (1858-60) was followed by The Five 
Great Eastern Monarchies (1862-67), The 
Sixth Great Monarchy of Parthia (1873), The 
Seventh or Sassanian Empire (1876), History 
of Ancient Egypt Phoenicia (1889), and 

theological works. 

(2) Sir Henry Creswicke (1810-95), English 
diplomat and Assyriologist, brother of (1), 
born at Chadlington, entered the East India 
Company’s army in 1827. In 1833-39 he 
helped to reorganize the Persian army, 
studying the while the cuneiform inscriptions, 
and translating Darius’s Behistun inscription. 
He was political agent at Kandahar 1840-42, 
at Baghdad from 1843, later consul also, and 
made excavations and collections. A 
director of the East India Company in 1856, 
in 1859-60 he was British minister in Persia, 
in 1858, ^1865-68, a Conservative M.P., 
and in 1858-59, 1868-95 a member of the 
Council of India. He wrote books on 
cuneiform inscriptions, the Russian question. 
History of Assyria (1852), &c. See Life by 
his brother, G. Rawlinson (1898). 

(3) Henry Seymour, 1st Baron Rawlinson 
(1864-1925), eldest son of (2), served in 
Burma, Sudan and S. Africa, commanded 
the 4th Array in France in 1918, and broke 
the Hindenburg line, winning fame, a peerage 
in 1919 and a grant of £30,000. He was 
commander-in-chief in India (1920). See 
Life by Maurice (1 928). 

RAWSTHORNE, Alan (1905- ), English 
composer, born in Haslingden, Lancs, first 
studied dentistry, but turned to music at 
the age of twenty and studied at the Royal 
Manchester College of Music. From 1932 
to 1934 he taught at Darlington Hall, but 
settled in London in 1935. His works, 
forthright, and polished in style, include a 
symphony. Symphonic Studies, for orchestra, 
two concertos for piano and one for violin, 
in addition to film and chamber music. 

RAY, (1) John (1627-1705), English naturalist, 
bom, a blacksmith’s son, at Black-Motley 
near Braintree, in 1649 became a fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. At the Restora- 
tion he accepted Episcopal ordination, but 
was ejected by the ‘ Bartholomew Act ’ 
(1662). With a pupil, Francis Willughby 
(q.v.), Ray travelled (1662-66) over England 
and Wales, the Low Countries, Germany, 
Italy and France, studying botany and 
zoology. In 1667 he was elected F.R.S., and 
he contributed valuable papers to the 
Transactions, He settled in 1679 at the 
Dewlands, Black-Notley, where he died. 
Ray’s classification of plants was practically 
the foundation of the ‘ Natural System his 


zoojogical works were called by Cuvier the 
basis of all modern zoology. He wrote 
Methodus Plantarum Nova (1682), Catalogus 
Plantarum Angliae (1670), Historia Plantarum 
(1686-1704), and Synopsis Methodica 
Animaliiim (1693), besides three volumes on 
Birds, Fishes and Insects, some theological 
works, and a collection of Proverbs (1670). 
Lankester edited Memorials of Ray (1846) 
and his Correspondence (1848) for the Ray 
Society, founded in 1844, Gunther edited 
Further Correspondence (1928). See Life by 
C. E. Raven (1942). 

(2) Martha. See Ha.ckman. 

RAYLEIGH, (1) John Willlaim Strutt, 3rd 
Baron (1842-1919), English physicist, born 
near Maldon in Essex, graduated in 1865 
from Trinity College, Cambridge, as senior 
wrangler and Smith’s prizeman, and was 
elected a fellow (1866). He succeeded his 
father as third baron in 1873; was Cam- 
bridge professor of Experimental Physics 
1879-84, in 1888-1905 of Natural Philosophy 
at the Royal Institution; president of the 
Royal Society (1905-08). He became in 1908 
chancellor of Cambridge University, O.M, 
(1902), and Nobel prizeman (1904). His 
work included valuable studies and research 
on vibratory motion, the theory of sound 
and the wave theory of light With Sir W. 
Ranisay he was the discoverer of argon 
(1894). Interested in psychical problems, 
he was a member, and president in 1901, of 
the Society for Psychical Research. His 
writings include The Theory of Sound (1877— 
1878; 2nd cd. 1894-96) and Scientific Papers 
(1899-1900). See study by his son, R. J. 
Strutt (1924). 

(2) Robert John Strutt, 4th Baron (1875- 
1947), English physicist, son of (1), born at 
Terling Place, Essex, became professor of 
Physics at the Imperial College of Science 
from 1908 to 1919. Notable for his work on 
rock radio-activity, he became a fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1905 and a Rumford 
medallist. His writings include two excellent 
biographies, one of his father, the other of 
Sir J. J. Thomson (q.v.). 

RAYNOUARD, Francois Juste Marie, ray- 
nwar (1761-1836), French poet and philolo- 
gist, born at Brignolcs in Provence, was a 
prosperous Paris advocate, in 1791 entered 
the legislative assembly, joined the Girondins, 
and was imprisoned. His poems and trage- 
dies were successfuf and in 1807 he was 
elected to the Academy, of which he became 
perpetual secretary in 1817. He was elected 
to the imperial legislative body in 1806 and 
1811. After 1816 he wrote on the Provenq:aI 
language and literature, notably his Lexigiie 
Roman (1838-44). 

READ, Sir Herbert (1893- >, English poet 

and art critic, born near Kirby Moorside, 
Yorkshire. He was an assistant keeper at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, London, 
and from 1931 to 1933 was professor of Fine 
Art at Edinburgh University. He was editor 
of the Burlington Magazine from 1933 to 
1939, and held academic posts at Cambridge, 
Liverpool, London and Harvard Universities, 
having achieved fame as a poet and a writer 
on aesthetics. His publications include The 
Meaning of Aft (1931), Art Now (1933)^ 
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Education through Art (1943), Collected 
Poems (1946), The Philosophy of Modern Art 
(1952), the autobiographical Annals of 
Innocence and Experience (1940), Icon and 
Idea (1955) and A Concise History of Modern 
Painting (1959). He was knighted in 1953. 
READE, Charles (1814-84), English novelist 
and playwright, was born at Ipsdcn House, 
Oxfordshire, the youngest of eleven. His 
father was an Oxfordshire squire, his mother 
a clever Evangelical; from her he ‘ inherited 
his dramatic instinct After five years (all 
flogging) at Ifldey, and six under two other 
and milder private tutors, in 1831 he gained a 
demyship at Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
in 1835, having taken third-class honours, was 
duly elected to a lay fellowship. Next year 
he entered at Lincoln’s Inn, and in 1843 was 
called to the bar, meanwhile having made 
the first of many tours abroad and at home, 
and developed a craze for trading in violins. 
It was not till 1850 that he put pen seriously 
to paper, ‘writing first for the stage — about 
thirteen dramas, which nobody would play 
Through one of these dramas he formed his 
platonic friendship with Mrs Seymour, a 
warm-hearted actress, who from 1854 till 
her death (1879) kept house for him. His 
life after 1852 is a succession of plays, by 
which he lost money, and novels that won 
profit and fame. These novels illustrate 
social injustice and cruelty in one form or 
another and his writing is realistic and vivid. 
They include Peg Woffington (1852), Christie 
Johnstone (1853), It is Never too Late to Mend 
(1856), Hard Cash (1863), Foul Play (1869, 
with Dion Boucicault), Put Yourself in his 
Place (1870), A Terrible Temptation (1871), 
and A Woman-hater (1 877). His masterpiece 
by which he will always be best remembered 
was his long, dramatic historical novel of the 
15th century. The Cloister and the Hearth 
(1861). His last years clouded by sorrow and 
ill-health, he died at Shepherd’s Bush. He 
was not one of the greatest novelists of the 
century, but of the second order he is perhaps 
the best. Charles Reade (1887), by his 
brother and a nephew, is a poor biography. 
See Swinburne’s Miscellanies (1886), and 
the^ studies by Coleman (1903) and Elwin 

READING, Rufus Daniel Isaacs, 1st Marquess 
of (1860-1935), English lawyer and statesman, 
born in London, was educated there and in 
Brussels and Hanover. In parliament as 
Liberal member for Reading in 1904, he was 
gaining also a reputation as an eminent 
advocate. In 1910 he was appointed solicitor- 
general and later attorney-general and as 
such in 1912 was the first to become a 
member of the cabinet. Lord chief justice 
in 1913, he, during the first World War was 
special envoy to the United States in negoti- 
ating financial plans. He became British 
ambassador in Washington from 1918 to 
1921, and thereafter was appointed viceroy of 
India until 1926. Created marquess on his 
return, he took charge of many business 
concerns, including the chairmanship of 
United Newspapers Ltd. and the presidency 
ot Imperial Chemical Industries. In 1931 he 
was appointed foreign secretary in Ramsay 
MacDonald’s first national government 


REAUMUR, Rene Antoine Ferchault de 
d-miir (1683-1757), French physicist bomt 
La Rochelle became in 1708 a member of th. 
Academy ol Sciences and superintended an 
official Description des arts et metiers Kp 
made researches in natural history as tn 
woods rivers and mines, and in metallurev 
and glass-making. His thermometer fwith 
pint instead of mercury) has eighty dear e, 
between the freezing and boiling points 

RECAM lER, Madame {nc^e Jeanne Francoise 
Julie Adelaide Bernard), rav-kam-yay (\1V 
1849), French beauty, born at Lyons in im 
married a rich banker thrice her own aee 
Her salon was soon filled with the brightest 
wits of the day, but she possessed a tempera- 
ment that almost saved her from scandal 
When her husband was ruined she visited 
Madame dc Stael at Coppet ( 1 806). Here she 
met Prince August of Prussia. A marriage 
was arranged, provided M. Rdcamier would 
consent to a divorce. He would, but Madame 
could not desert him in adversity. The most 
distinguished friend of her later years was 
Chateaubriand. Sec her Souvenirs et 
correspondance (1859), and Lives by E 
Herriot (trans. 1906) and Trouncer (1949). 

RECLUS, Jean Jacques Eliscc, re-klii (1830- 
1905), French geographer, born at Ste-Foix- 
la-Grande (Gironde), was educated at 
Montauban and Berlin. An extreme 
Democrat, he left France after the coup 
d'^^tat of 1851, and spent seven years in 
England, Ireland and America. He returned 
in 1858, and published Foyage d la Sierra 
Nevada de Ste Mar the (1861), &c. For his 
share in the Commune (1871) he was banished. 
In Switzerland ho began his masterpiece, 
Nouvelle Gdographie universclle (19 vols. 
1876-94; Eng. trans. by Ravenstein and 
A. H. Keane). He wrote also a physical 
geography, La Terre (1867-68; trans. 1871 
and 1887), Histoire d'lin ruisseau (1866), Let, 
Phinoinhies terrestres (1873), and Histoire 
d\me montagne (1880; trans. 1881). In 
1893 he became a professor at Brussels. 

RECORDS, Robert (c. 1510-58), English 
mathematician, born at Tenby, studied at 
Oxford, in 1545 took his M.D. at Cambridge, 
became physician to Edward VI and Queen 
Mary, but died in the debtors’ prison. His 
works include The Grounde of Aries (1540), 
an arithmetic; Pathwaye to Knowledge 
(1551), an abridged Euclid; Castle of Know- 
ledge (1551), on astronomy; and Whetstone 
of Wit (1557), an important treatise on 
algebra. He was first to use the sign =. 

REDGRAVE, Richard (1804-88), English 
subject-painter, A.R.A. (1840), R.A. (1851), 
from 1857 was inspector-general of Art 
Schools. He wrote, with his brother, 
Samuel (1802—76), A Century of English 
Painters (1866) and Dictionary of Artists of 
the English School (1874). 

REDI, Francesco, ray' dee (1626-97), Italian 
physician and poet, born at Arezzo, studied 
at Florence and Pisa, and became physician 
to the dukes of Tuscany. He wrote a book 
on animal parasites and proved by a series 
of experiments that maggots cannot form 
on meat which has been covered. He was the 
author of the dithyrambic Bacco in Toscana 
(1685). 
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REDMOND, John EdAvard (1 856--19 1 8), Irish 
politician, born in Dublin, the son of a 
Wexford M.P., was called to the bar at 
Gray’s Inn 1886, and entered parliament 1881. 
A champion of Home Rule, he became 
chairman of the Nationalist party in 1900. 
He declined a seat in Asquith’s coalition 
ministry (1915), but supported the war, 
deplored the Irish rebellion, and opposed 
Sinn Fein. See Life by D. Gwynn (1932). 
REDON, Odilon, re-do (1840-1916), French 
artist, born at Bordeaux, is usually re- 
garded as a pioneer surrealist, owing to his 
use of dream-images in his work. He made 
many charcoal drawings and lithographs of 
extraordinary imaginative power (e.g. the 
Smiling Spider), but after 1900 he painted, 
especially in pastel, pictures of flowers and 
portraits in intense colour. He was also a 
brilliant writer:, his diaries (1867-1915) were 
published as A soimeme (1922), and his 
Lettres in 1923. See also Life by M. and A. 
Leblond (1941). 

REDPATH, Anne (1895- ), Scottish 

painter, born at Galashiels, is one of the most 
important modern Scottish artists, her 
paintings in oil and water-colour showing 
great richness of colour and vigorous 
technique. She was elected to the R.S.A. in 
1952, and was awarded the O.B.E. in 1955. 
Examples of her work have been acquired for 
the permanent collections of Edinburgh, 
Manchester, Vancouver, &c. 

REED, (1) Sir Carol (1906- ), English film 

director, born at Putney, educated at King’s 
School, Canterbury, took to the stage (1924) 
and acted and produced for Edgar Wallace 
until 1930 when he turned to films. He 
produced or directed such memorable items 
as Night Train to Munich, Kipps (1941), The 
Young Mr Pitt (1942), The Way Ahead (1944) 
the Allied War documentary The True Glory 
(1945), The Fallen Idol (1948), but is best 
remembered for his Cannes Film Prize- 
winning version of Graham Greene’s novel, 
The Third Man (1949), depicting, by a truly 
masterful use of the film camera and to the 
now celebrated cynical zither accompani- 
ment, the sinister underworld of post-war, 
partitioned Vienna. Outcasts of the Islands 
(1952), based on a Conrad novel, was another 
triumph of skilfully exploited location 
‘ shooting ’ in Ceylon and Borneo, and Our 
Man in Havana (1959) marked a return to his 
early post-war brilliance. He was knighted 
(1952). 

(2) Sir Edward James (1830-1906), English 
naval engineer, born at Sheerness, was chief 
constructor of the navy 1 863—70 and designed 
battleships for both the British and foreign 
navies. Created K.C.B. in 1880, he was 
Liberal M.P. for Cardiff until 1895, becoming 
Lord of the Treasury in 1886. He wrote 
Our Ironclad Ships (1869) and The Stability of 
Ships (1884). 

(3) Isaac (1742-1807), English editor of 
Shakespeare, born in London, was an 
unenthusiastic conveyancer with considerable 
interest in archaeology and literature. A 
meticulous commentator and editor, he is 
best known for his revisions of Dr Johnson’s 
and George Steeven’s ‘ variorum ’ edition of 
Shakespeare. 


(4) Talbot Baines (1852-93), English author 
of books for boys, was born in London, the 
son of Sir Charles Reed (1819-81), chairman 
of the London School Board. He became 
head of his father’s firm of typefounders and 
wrote books on the history of printing (see 
his History of the Old English Letter-foundries 
(1887). His robust, moral, but entertaining 
school stories first appeared in the Boy's O wn 
Paper. They include The Fifth Form at St 
Dominic's (1881), The Master of the Shell 
(1887), and Cockhouse at Fellsgarth (1891). 

(5) Walter (1851-1902), American army 
doctor, born in Belroi, Virginia, was in the 
medical corps from 1875 and was appointed 
professor of Bacteriology in the Army Medical 
College, Washington, in 1893. Investigations 
carried out by him in 1900 proved that 
transmission of yellow fever was by mos- 
quitoes and his researches led to the eventual 
eradication of this disease from Cuba. 

REEVE, Clara (1729-1 807), English novelist 
of the ‘ Gothic ’ school, born at Ipswich, 
the daughter of the rector of Freston, trans- 
lated Barclay’s Argents (1772), and wrote 
The Champion of Virtue, a Gothic Story 
(1777), renamed The Old English Baron, 
which was avowedly an imitation of Walpole’s 
Castle of Otranto. She wrote four other 
novels and The Progress of Romance (1785). 

REEVES, John Sims (1^8-1900), English 
singer, born at Shooter’s Hill, appeared as a 
baritone at Newcastle in 1839, and acquired 
fresh fame as a tenor. He studied at Paris 
(1843), sang at Milan, and was recognized as 
the first English tenor. Leaving the stage in 
1860, he sang at concerts and in oratorio. 
See Life by Sutherland Edwards (1881) and 
his own My Jubilee (1889). 

REGENER, Erich, ray'gen-er (1881-1955), 
German physicist, professor of Physics at 
Berlin and Stuttgart, was dismissed for 
political reasons in 1937, and reinstated in 
1946. He is known for his pioneer work on 
cosmic rays and for his researches on the 
stratosphere. 

REGER, Max, ray'ger (1873-1916), German 
composer, born at Brand, Bavaria, taught 
music at Wiesbaden and Munich, became 
Director of Music in Leipzig University 
(1907), professor (1908). He composed 
organ music, piano concertos, choral works 
and songs. 

REGIOMONTANUS (1436-76), the name 
given to Johannes Muller, German mathe- 
matician and astronomer, from his Fran- 
conian birthplace, Kdnigsberg (Mans Regius). 
He studied at Vienna, and in 1461 accom- 
panied Cardinal Bessarion to Italy to learn 
Greek. In 1471 he settled in Nuremberg, 
where the patrician Bernhard Walther 
subsidized him. The two laboured at the 
Alphonsine Tables, and published Ephemerides 
1475-1506 (1473), of which Columbus made 
much use. He established the study of 
algebra and trigonometry in Germany, and 
wrote on water- works, burning-glasses, 
weights and measures, the quadrature of the 
circle, &c. He was summoned to Rome in 
1474 by Sixtus IV to help to reform the 
calendar, and died there. 

REGNARD, Jean Fran^iois, re-nyahr (1655- 
1709), French comic dramatist, born in 
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Paris, a rich shopkeeper’s son, found himself 
at twenty master of a considerable fortune, 
and set out on his travels. In his autobio- 
graphical romance, La Provengale^ we read 
of his and his Provencal mistress’s capture 
and sale as slaves by Algerian corsairs, their 
bondage at Constantinople, and their 
ransom. After wanderings even to Lapland, 
he found his vocation in the success of Le 
Divorce at the Theatre Italien in 1688- Le 
Joiieiir (1696), a hit at the Theatre Franpais, 
was followed by Le Distrait (1697), Le Retour 
imprivu (1700), Les Folies amoiireuses (1704), 
and his masterpiece Le Legataire universal 
(1708). There are editions by Didot (1820), 
Michiels (1854), Fournier (1875) and Moland 
(1893). See studies by Mahrcnhollz (1887), 
Hallays (1929), and Bibliographie by Marche- 
ville (1877). 

REGNAULT, re-nyo, (1) Alexandre Georges 
PIcnri (1843-71), French painter of mytho- 
logical, Spanish and Moorish subjects, was 
born in Pans, and gained the prix de Rome 
in 1866. In 1869 he painted his equestrian 
portrait of Prim, in 1870 his Salome and 
Moorish Execution. In the Franco-Prussian 
war he volunteered as a private soldier, and 
fell at Buzenval. See Lives by Cazalis (1872) 
and Marx (1887), and his Correspondance 
(1873). 

(2) Henri Victor (1810-78), French chemist 
and physicist, father of (1), born at Aix-la- 
Chapellc, was a shop-assistant in Paris and a 
professor at Lyons, whence, in 1840, he was 
recalled to Paris as a member of the Academy 
of Sciences. Having filled chairs in the Ecole 
Polytechnique and the College de France, he 
became in 1854 director of the Sevres 
porcelain factory. He investigated gases, 
latent heat, steam-engines, &c., and published 
a Cours ildmentaire de chimie (14th ed. 
1871). See Eloge by Dumas (1881), 

REGNIER, ray-nyay, (1) Henri Francois 
Joseph deG864-1936), French symbolist poet, 
novelist and critic, born at Honfleur, studied 
law in Paris, turned to letters, and was 
elected to the Academy in 1911. His 
Poemes anciens et romanesques (1890) 
revealed him as a symbolist, though later he 
returned to more traditional versification. 
In both poetry and prose his style and mood 
were admirably suited to evocation of the 
past, and expressive of a melancholy dis- 
illusion induced by the passage of time. 
Poetical works include La Sandale ailie 
(1906), Vestigia Flammae (1921) and Flamma 
Tenax (1928). His novels were mainly 
concerned with France and Italy in the 17th 
and 18th centuries. Two of these are La 
Double Maitresse (1900) and Le Bon Plaisir 
(1902). See studies in French by Berton 
(1910), Honnert (1923) and Parm6e (1939), 

(2) Mathurin (1573-1613), French satirist, 
born at Chartres, was tonsured at nine, but 
grew up dissipated and idle, obtained a 
canonry at Chartres, and enjoyed the favour 
of Henry IV. His whole work hardly 
exceeds 7000 lines — sixteen satires, three 
epistles, five elegies, and some odes, songs 
and epigrams, yet it places him high among 
French poets. He is greatest in his satires, 
admirably polished, but vigorous and 
original and giving a lively picture of the 


Pans of his day. Editions arc by Poitevin 
(1860), Barihclcmy (1862), and Courbet 
(1875). See Chcrncr’s Bibliographie (188Q1 
and Life by Vianey (1896). 

REGULUS, Marcus Atilius (d. c. 250 b.c.) 
obtained a triumph as Roman consul iii 
267 B.c. Consul again (256), he defeated the 
Carthaginian fleet, then landed, and, at first 
victorious, at last sulfered a total defeat and 
was taken prisoner (255). He remained five 
years in captivity, until, reverses inducing 
the Carthaginians to sue for peace, he was 
released on parole and sent to Rome with 
the Punic envoys. He successfully dissuaded 
the senate from agreeing to their proposals, 
then, according to legend, returned to Car- 
thage, and was put to death with horrible 
tortures. 

REGULUS, or Rule, St (4th cent, a.d.), 
according to legend a monk ofConstantinople 
or bishop of Patras, who in a.d. 347 came to 
Muckross or ICilrimont (afterwards St 
Andrews), bringing relies of St Andrew from 
the East. For the possible identification 
of him with an Irish St Riagail of the 
6th century, sec Skene’s Celtic Scotland 
(1877). 

REICH, Ferdimind (1799 -1882), German 
physicist, professor at the Freiberg School of 
Mines, co-discoverer with Richter of the 
element indium (1863). 

REICHENBACH, rl'KUcn-haKiu (1) Hans 
(1891-1953), German philosopher, born in 
Hamburg, was professor at Berlin (1926-33), 
Istanbul (1933 -38) and from 1938 at Cali- 
fornia. An early associate of the ‘ Vienna 
Circle ’ of logical positivists, he was best 
known for his frequencies probability logic, 
in which the two truth values are replaced by 
the multi-valued concept ‘ weight set out 
in Warscheinlichkeitslehre, ‘ Theory of Prob- 
ability ’ (1935; trans. 1949). Other works 
include Experience and Prediction (1938) and 
the posthumous papers. Modern Philosophy 
of Science, cd. M. Reichenbach (1959). 

(2) Heinrich Gottlieb Ludwig (1793-1879), 
German botanist and zoologist, from 1820 
professor at Dresden. His writings include 
Iconographia Botanica sen Plantae Criticae 
(1823-32) and Hamlbitch cfes Natiir lichen 
P/lanzensys terns (1837). 

(3) Heinrich Gustav (1824-89), German 
botanist, son of (2), was a Flamburg professor 
from 1862. He wrote on orchids, and from 
1864 was director of the Hamburg botanical 
gardens. 

(4) Karl, Baron von (1788-1869), German 
natural philosopher and industrialist, born at 
Stuttgart, in 1821-34 made a fortune as a 
manufacturer at Blansko in Moravia. He 
worked at the compound products of the 
distillation of organic substances, and 
discovered paraffin (1830) and creosote 
(1833). Studying animal magnetism, he 
discovered, as he thought, a new force, 
which he called Od, intermediate between 
electricity, magnetism, heat and light, and 
recognizable only by the nerves of sensi- 
tive persons. He wrote on the geology of 
Moravia, on magnetism and several works 
on ‘ odic force’ (1852-58), See Lives by 
Schrdtter (1869) and Fechner (1876). 

REICHSTADT, Duke of. See Napoleon II. 
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REiCHSTEIN, Tadeosz, rlKu'shtln (1897- 
), Swiss chemist, born in Poland, has 
done ’ outstanding work on the adrenal 
hormones and received (with Kendall and 
Hench) the Nobel award for medicine in 

REID* (1) Sir George (1841-1913), Scottish 
painter, born at Aberdeen, A.R.S.A. (1870), 
R S.A. (1877), from 1891 (when he was 
kni<^hted) to 1902 was P.R.S.A. Best known 
by his portraits, he also produced admirable 
landscapes and book illustrations. 

(2) or Robertson, John (1721-1807), 
Scottish soldier and musician, of Perthshire 
stock, entered the army in 1745, rose to be 
general, w^as a flute-player and composer, 
and left £50,000 to found a chair of music at 
Edinburgh. 

(3) Sir Robert Threshie. See Loreburn. 

(4) Thomas (1710-96), head of the Scottish 
school of Philosophy, was born at Strachan 
manse, Kincardineshire, took his M.A. at 
Marischal College, Aberdeen, in 1 726, and 
was college librarian 1733-36. He then 
visited Oxford, Cambridge and London, 
and in 1737 became minister of New Machar 
ill Aberdeenshire. In 1739 appeared Hume’s 
Treatise on Human Nature, which determined 
Reid to seek a new foundation for the 
common notions as to a material world ; and 
he became the chief of a school whose aim 
was to deliver philosophy from scepticism, by 
resting finally on principles of intuitive or a 
priori origin. In 1752 he became professor 
of Philosophy in King’s College, Aberdeen, 
in 1763 of Moral Philosophy at Glasgow; 
and in 1764 he published his Inquiry into the 
Human Mind. He retired from the duties of 
his chair in 1780. In 1785 the Philosophy of 
the Intellectual Powers appeared, in 1788 the 
Active Powers. See Life by Dugald Stewart 
in Reid’s works (1803), the edition by Sir W. 
Hamilton (1853), sketch by A. C. Fraser 
(1899), and study by O. M. Jones (1927). 

(5) Thomas Mayne (1818-83), Irish writer 
of boys’ stories, born at Ballyroncy, Co. 
Down, in 1840 emigrated to New Orleans, 
and served in the U.S. army during the 
Mexican war (1847). Returning to England 
in 1849, he settled down to a literary life in 
London, Bucks and Herefordshire. His 
vigorous style and profusion of hairbreadth 
escapes delighted his readers. Among his 
books were the Boy Hunters (1853), Boy Tar 
(1859), Scalp Hunters (1851), Rifle Ranpiers 
(1850), War Trail (1857), and Headless 
Horseman (1866). See Captain Mayne Reid 
by his widow, E. Reid (1900). 

(6) Sir Thomas Wemyss (1842-1905), 
Scottish journalist and biographer, born at 
Newcastle, edited tho Leeds Mercury 1870—87, 
then was manager to Messrs Cassell, and in 
1890-99 editor of the Speaker. He was 
knighted in 1894. He wrote Lives of 
Charlotte Bronte and Lord Houghton, a 
book about Tunis and several novels. 

(7) Sir William (1791-1858), Scottish 
meteorologist, soldier and administrator, 
writer on winds and storms, born at Kin- 
glassie, Fife, served with high distinction in 
the Peninsular war, and was governor of 
Bermuda, the Windwards and Malta. 

REIMARUS, Hermann Samuel, ri~mah'roos 


(1694-1768), German philosopher, born in 
Hamburg, from 1728 held an Oriental chair 
in his native city. His famous Wolfen- 
biittelsche Fragmente eines Ungenannten, first 
published by Lessing in 1774-78, denied the 
supernatural origin of Christianity. He 
wrote also on natural religion in his Vor- 
nehmste Wahrheiten der natiirlichen Religion. 
See studies by Strauss (trans. 1879), Engert 
(1908 and 1916). 

REINECKE, Karl, rJ'neke (1824-1910), 
German pianist and composer, born at 
Altona, from 1860 to 1895 was leader of the 
Leipzig Gewandhaus orchestra. In his day 
he was considered unrivalled as an interpreter 
of Mozart. 

REINHARDT, Max, ruThart (1873-1943), 
Austrian theatre-manager, born at Baden 
near Vienna, did much to reorganize the art 
and technique of production. His most 
notable success was The Miracle (London 
1911). Other productions were Everyman 
and Faust fov the Salzburg festivals of 1920 ff. 
He left Hitler’s Germany in 1933 and died in 
New York. 

REITH, John Charles Walsham, 1st Baron 
Reith of Stonehaven, reeth (1889- ), 

British statesman and engineer, born in 
Dublin. He was educated at Glasgow 
Academy and Gresham’s School, Holt, and 
served an engineering apprenticeship in 
Glasgow. Later entering the field of radio 
communication, he became the first general 
manager of the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion in 1922 and its director-general from 
1927 to 1938. He was M.P. for Southampton 
in 1940, and minister of works and buildings 
from 1940 to 1942. Created baron in 1940, 
he was chairman of the Commonwealth 
Telecommunications Board from 1946 to 
1950. Sec his autobiography, Into the Wind 
(1949). The Reith Lectures were inaugurated 
by the B.B.C. in 1948 in honour of Lord 
Reith’s influence on broadcasting. 

REIZENSTEIN, Franz, rVzen-shtin (1911- 
), German composer and pianist, studied 
under Hindemith and in 1934 came to 
England, where he was a pupil of Vaughan 
Williams. Among his compositions are a 
cello concerto, a piano concerto, the cantata 
Voices by Night and an oratorio. Genesis. 

REJANE, Gabrielle, ray-zkan (1856-1920), 
French actress, born in Paris, was noted for 
her playing of such parts as Zaza and 
Madame Sans-Gene. Equally gifted in both 
tragic and comic roles, she was regarded in 
France almost as highly as Sarah Bernhardt 
and won great popularity in England and 
y\.xnoiric£t 

REMAK, Robert (1815-65), German physician, 
born in Posen, from 1859 a Berlin professor, 
studied pathology, embryology, and was a 
pioneer in electrotherapy. 

REMARQUE, Erich Maria, re-mahrk' (1898- 
), German novelist, born in Osnabriick, 
went to the United States in 1939 and became 
a naturalized American. He wrote All Quiet 
on the Western Front (1929), The Road Back 
(1931), &c. 

REMBRANDT, in full Rembrandt Harmensz 
van Rijn (1606-69), Dutch painter, born at 
Leyden, the son of a prosperous miller called 
Harmen Gerritsz van Rijn. From his 
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twelfth or thirteenth year he studied painting 
under various masters, particularly Pieter 
Lastmann in Amsterdam, who possibly 
influenced his early work by introducing him 
to Italian art and especially the art of 
Caravaggio. He returned to Leyden about 
1625, where he remained for the next six 
years. He began his career as an etcher very 
early, and etched beggars and picturesque 
heads, including his own; also Christ 
presented in the Temple. Other works of 
this early period include his Philosopher 
(National Gallery) and Supper at Emmaus 
(Paris). In 1631 he settled in Amsterdam, 
where he set up a studio and took pupils. 
Already one of the most industrious and 
productive artists, Rembrandt found time to 
paint a number of portraits and biblical 
subjects and to etch forty plates in the year 
1631. A masterpiece. The Anatomical Lesson^ 
dates from 1632, and with it his reputation as 
a portrait painter was assured. In 1634 he 
married Saskia van Ulenburgh (1613--42), 
whom we know by the portraits her husband 
made of her. The year of her death produced 
the famous Night Watch. Commissioned by 
an officers’ guild, Rembrandt produced his 
artistic masterpiece at the expense of his 
popularity. His subjects, but for two in the 
foreground, are in shadow and this first 
flouting of the conventions was followed by 
other financial failures. He was bankrupt 
now and unfashionable, but he did not relax 
his diligence. He continued to work with 
undiminished energy and power. His 
portraits, no longer of the wealthy burghers, 
became less elaborate, more arresting and 
displayed a deep insight into the characters 
of his sitters. He reached the height of his 
greatness with his self-portrait (National 
Gallery) and with the portraits of Hendrickje 
Stoffels (with whom he lived after the death 
of his W'ife). An important branch of his art 
was landscape, which he continued to practise 
till 1659. In his landscapes his use of light, 
as in all his work, was effective and often 
dramatic. To religious painting he brought 
a simplicity without detracting from the 
mystical significance of the subjects. His 
works (preserved) total over 650 oil-paintings, 
2000 drawings and studies, and 300 etchings. 
He was not blind to the merits of Italian art, 
but his own practice was founded on the 
direct study of nature, both in human life 
and landscape. His chiaroscuro is always 
conducive to his purpose. No artist ever 
combined more delicate skill with more 
energy and power. His treatment of mankind 
is full of human sympathy; his special study 
was old age. See Lives by Vosmaer (2nd ed. 
1877), Michel (trans. 1893), Rosenburg 
(1949), de Beaufort (1959); books by M. 
Bell (1907), Baldwin Brown (1907), Bode 
(1897”1908); on the etchings by Hamerton 
(1894), A. M. Hind (1912); C. H. de Groot’s 
Catalogue raisonni of 17th-century Dutch 
painters (vol. vi; trans. 1916). See also 
Drawings, ed. Benesch (6 vols. 1958). 
REMIGIUS, St. See Rbmy. 

REMINGTON, Philo (1816—89), American 
inventor, born at Litchfield, N.Y., entered his 
father’s small-arms factory, and for twenty- 
five years superintended the mechanical 


department. The perfecting of the Remin. 
ton brccch-loading nllcs and the Rein2: 
typewriter was largely due to him. 
REMIZOV, Alexei Mikhailovich (1*877-1957) 
Russian writer, born in Moscow, lived in St 
Petersburg, but left Russia at the revolution 
going first to Berlin and finally settlins in’ 
Pans. His writing is full of national nrid? 
and a deep love ol old Russian tradition^ 
and folk-lore; it contains realism, fantasv 
and humour. His main works are the nove)/ 
The Touch The Clock, Fifth Pestilence m 
Sisters of the Cross, legends, plays and short 
stories. 

REMUSAT, ray-mii-za, (1) Charles Francnk 
Marie, Comte de (1797-1875), was born 
at Pans, son of the Comte dc Remiiwt 
(1762-1823), who was chamberlain to 
Napoleon. He early developed Liberal ideas 
and took to journalism. He signed the 
journalists’ protest which brought about the 
July Revolution, was elected deputy for 
Toulouse, in 1836 became undcr-sccretary of 
state for the Interior and in 1840 minister of 
the Interior. Exiled after the coup d’etat 
he devoted himself to literary and philo- 
sophical sliiclics, till, in 1871, Thiers called 
him to the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, which 
he retained until 1873. Among his writings 
arc Essais cie philosophie (1842); AbM 
(1845); U Angleterre au XVllN mV/e (1856)’ 
studies on St Anselm (1853), Bacon (1857)' 
Channing (1857), John Wcslev (1870) and 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury ( 1 874) ; Histoire de 
la philosophie en Angleterre de Bacon a Locke 
(1875); and two philosophical dramas 
Abelard (1877) and La Saint Barthdlemy 
(1878). See his Correspondance (1883-86). 
The M^moires (1879-80) and Lettres (1881) 
of his mother, Claire, Comtesse dc Rtasat 
(1780-1821), dame du palais to Josephine, 
both translated into English, throw a flood 
of light on the society of the First Empire and 
the character of Napoleon. 

(2) Jean Pierre Abel (1788-1832), French 
physician and Chinese scholar, born at Paris, 
took his diploma in medicine in 1813, but in 
1811 had published an essay on Chinese 
literature. In 1814 he was made professor of 
Chinese in the College dc France. Among his 
numerous works are one on the Tartar 
tongues (1820) and his great Grammaire 
chinoise (1822). He wrote also on Chinese 
writing (1827), medicine, topography and 
history, and Melanges (1843). In 1822 he 
founded the Societc Asialique, and in 1824 
became curator of the oriental department 
in the Bibliothequc Royale. 

REMY,^ St (c. 438-533), Bishop of Rheinis, 
according to Gregory of Tours baptized 
Clovis, king of the Franks, in the Christian 
faith. He was known as the Apostle of the 
Franks. 

RENAN, Ernest, re-na (1823-92), French 
philologist and historian, born at Trdguierin 
Brittany, till his sixteenth year was trained 
for the church there, wholly under clerical 
influences. He was one of the youths chosen 
in 1836 by the Abbe Dupanloup for the 
Catholic seminary of St Nicolas du Char- 
donnet in Paris, whence, after three years, he 
was transferred to St Sulpice and its branch 
at Issy. As the result of the study of Hebrew 
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and of German criticism, traditional Chris- 
tianity became impossible for him; in 1845 
he quitted St Sulpice and abandoned all 
thoughts of the church as a profession. By 
his elder sister Henriette’s assistance and 
counsel he was enabled to follow out his 
purpose, a life of study untrammelled by 
creeds or formularies. In 1850 he obtained a 
post in the Bibliotheque Nationale, and 
having become known through memoires on 
Oriental studies, in 1860 he was made one of 
a commission sent by government to study 
the remains of Phoenician civilization. In 
1861 he was chosen professor of Hebrew in 
the College de France; but the emperor, 
inspired by the clerical party, refused to ratify 
the appointment; and it was not until 1870 
that he was established in the chair. In 1878 
he was elected to the Academy. His work as 
author began with a paper (1847), developed 
into his " His to ire generate des tang ties 
semitiques (1854). Averroh et r Averroisme 
(1852) proved his familiarity with the life and 
thought of the middle ages. And he wrote 
frequent essays, afterwards collected in his 
Etudes d'histoire religieuse (1856) and 
Essais de morale et de critique (1859). But 
his European reputation dates from the 
publication of the Vie de Jesus (1863), lirst in 
the series which its author regarded as the 
special work of his life, the Histoire des 
origines du Christianisme, None of the other 
volumes excited the extraordinary interest of 
the first. In the Vie de Jesus the combined 
weakness and strength of Renan’s method 
were exaggerated to caricature. Of the 
volumes that followed, those on St Paul 
(1869) and Marcus Aurelius (1882) arc 
specially noteworthy. In completion of his 
life’s task Renan undertook a history of the 
people of Israel (5 vols. 1887-94). Other 
works are books on Job (1858), the Song of 
Solomon (1860), Ecclesiastes (1882), Questions 
contemporaines, La Refonne intellectuelle et 
morale. Dialogues philosophiques, Drames 
philosophiqiies. Souvenirs d'enfance (1883), Le 
Pretre de Neini (1885), UAbesse de Joiiarre 
(1888), V Avenir de la science (1890), and Ma 
Soeiir Henrietta (1895; trails, as Brother and 
Sister, 1896). Madame Renan (1838-94), 
whom he manded in 1856, was a niece of Ary 
Scheffer. In London he delivered the Hibbcrt 
Lectures (1880), The Influence of Rome on 
Christianity. See Life by Mmc Darmesteter 
(1897), and books by Grant-Duff (1893), G. 
Monod (1893), Barry (1905), G. Strauss 
(1909), Guerard(1913), Mott (1921), Pommier 
(1923); Girard and Monccl, Bibliographie 
(1923), J. Psichari (1925), H. Psichari (1947) 
and J. H. Chadbourne (1958). 

RENAUDOT, Theophraste, re-nd-do (1586- 
1653), French Protestant doctor, born at 
Loudun, settled in Paris in 1624. In 1631 he 
founded the first French newspaper, the 
Gazette de France, also started the earliest 
Mont-de-Piele (1637), and advocated gratis 
dispensaries. See Life by Bonnefont (1893). 

RENE I, ‘the Good' (1409-80), Duke of 
Anjou, Count of Provence and Piedmont, 
failed in his efforts (1438-42) to make good 
his claim to the crown of Naples, married his 
daughter to Henry VI of England (1445), and 
ultimately devoted himself to Provencal 


poetry and agriculture at Aix. See Life by 
Lecoy de la Marche (Paris 1875). 

RENI, GUIDO, ray' nee (1575-1642), Italian 
painter, born near Bologna, studied under 
Calvaert and Ludovico Caracci, and went to 
Rome first in 1599 and next in 1605. Aurora 
and the Hours there is usually regarded as his 
masterpiece, but some critics rank even higher 
the unfinished Nativity in San Martino at 
Naples. Through a quarrel with Cardinal 
Spinola regarding an altar-piece for St Peter’s 
he left Rome and settled at Bologna, where, 
an inveterate gambler, he died. He was a 
prolific painter, and his works are in all the 
chief European galleries. He also produced 
some vigorous etchings. See study by M. v. 
Boehn (1925). 

RENNELL, (1) James (1742-1830), English 
geographer, served in the navy, became a 
major in the East India Company’s army, and 
surveyor- general of Bengal. His Bengal 
Atlas was published m 1779 and in 1781 he 
was elected a fellow of the Royal Society. 
Interested in hydrography, ancient geography 
and oceanography, he was the author of a 
Treatise on the Comparative Geography of 
Western Asia (posthumously 1831). See Life 
by C. R. Markham (1895). 

(2) James Rennell Rodd, 1st Baron (1858- 
1941), English poet, historian, diplomatist, 
born in London, was educated at Haileybury 
and Balliol. His principal diplomatic service 
was in Italy, where he was ambassador 
(1908-19). He wrote many books, including 
the volume of poetry Ballads of the Fleet 
(1897), and the scholarly works Rome of the 
Renaissance and Today (1932) and Homer's 
Ithaca (1927). His Social and Diplomatic 
Memories WQTQ published in 3 vols. (1922-25). 

RENNER, Karl (1870-1950), Austrian states- 
man who became first chancellor of the 
Austrian republic (1918-20). was imprisoned 
as a Socialist leader in 1934, and was chan- 
cellor again (1945). He wrote political works, 
and a national song. From 1946 until his 
death he was president of Austria. 

RENNIE, (1) George (1791-1866), Scottish 
engineer, eldest son of (2), born in London, 
was superintendent of the machinery of the 
Mint, and aided his father. With his brother 
John he carried on an immense business — 
shipbuilding, railways, bridges, harbours, 
docks, machinery and marine engines. 

(2) John (1761-1821), Scottish civil 
engineer, born at Phantassie farm, East 
Linton, after working as a millwright with 
Andrew Meikle studied at Edinburgh 
University 1780-83. In 1784 he entered the 
employment of Messrs Boulton & Watt; 
in 1791 he set up in London as an engineer, 
and soon became famous as a bridge-builder 
— building Kelso (1803), Leeds, Musselburgh, 
Newton-Stewart, Boston, New Galloway, 
and the old Southwark and Waterloo Bridges, 
and planning London Bridge. He made 
many important canals; drained fens; 
designed the London Docks, and others at 
Blackwall, Hull, Liverpool, Dublin, Greenock 
and Leith; and improved harbours and 
dockyards at Portsmouth, Chatham, Sheerness 
and Plymouth, where he constructed the 
celebrated breakwater(l 8 1 1-41). See Smiles’s 
Lives of the Engineers (1874). 
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(3) John (1794-1874), Scottish engineer, 
second son of (2), born in London, was 
knighted in 1831 on his completion of 
London Bridge. He was engineer to the 
Admiralty and wrote on harbours. See his 
Autobiography (1875). 

RENOIR, (1) Jean (1894- ), French film 

director, son of (2), born in Paris, won the 
Croix de Guerre in World War 1, and from 
Ceramics and script-writing turned to film- 
making. His version of Zola’s Nana (1926), 
his anti-war masterpiece. La Grande Illusion 
(1937), La Bete Hiimaine (1939) and The 
Golden Coach (1953) are among the cinema’s 
finest treasures. He left France in 1941 
during the invasion and became a naturalized 
American. 

(2) Pierre Auguste, re-nwahr (1841-1919), 
French impressionist artist, was born at 
Limoges. He began his career as a painter 
on porcelain; in this trade, and a little 
later as a painter of fans, he made his first 
acquaintance with the work of Watteau and 
Boucher who were to influence his choice of 
subject-matter as deeply as Impressionism 
was to influence his style. He entered the 
studio of Gleyre in 1862 and began to paint 
in the open air about 1864, in which year he 
first exhibited at the Salon. From the year 
1870 onwards he obtained a number of 
commissions for portraits, which enabled 
him to make a living. In the years 1874-79 
and in 1882 he exhibited with the Impres- 
sionists, his important, controversial picture 
of sunlight filtering through leaves — the 
Moulin de la Galette (in the Louvre) dating 
from 1876. He visited Italy in 1880 and 
during the next few years painted a series of 
Bathers in a more cold and classical style 
influenced by Ingres and Raphael. He then 
returned to hot reds, orange, and gold to 
portray nudes in sunlight, a style which he 
continued to develop to the end, although his 
hands were crippled by arthritis in later years. 
He is represented in the Louvre, the Tate 
Gallery, and in many public galleries in the 
United States. See the monographs by 
A. Vollard (1919), G. Besson (1932), M. 
Drucker (1944). 

RENOUF, Sir Peter Le Page, r e- no o f (I S22~ 
1897), British Egyptologist, born in Guernsey, 
studied at Oxford and turned Catholic in 
1842. He was professor of Ancient History 
and Oriental Languages in Dublin 1855-64, 
a school-inspector 1864-85, and keeper of 
Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities at the 
British Museum 1885-91. He wrote on 
ancient Egypt, notably a translation of The 
Book of the Dead and gave the Hibbert 
Lectures on Egyptian religion in 1879. 
RENOUVIER, Charles Bernard, re-noo-vyay 
(1815-1903), French idealist philosopher, 
bom at Montpellier, was a modified Kantian 
and founder of the movement known as 
neocriticism. ■ His works include Essai de 
critique ginirale (4 vols. 1859-64), Psycho- 
logic rationale (3 vols. 1875), Histoire et 
solutions des problemes metaphysiques (1901) 
and Le Personnalisme (1903). See books by 
Seailles (1905) and Amal (1908). 

RENWICK, ren'ik, (1) James (1662-88), 
Scottish Covenanter, born at Moniaive, 
studied at Edinburgh University, joined the 


Camcronians, proclaimed the Lanark Dec- 
laration (1682), and was sent to complete his 
studies in Holland. In 1683 he preached his 
first sermon at Darmead Moss near Cambus- 
nethan; in 1684 he was outlawed for his 
Apologetic Declaration. On James VIl’s 
accession he published at Sanquhar a 
declaration rejecting him. A reward was 
oficred for his capture; and at last he was 
taken in Edinburgh, and executed. See Life 
by Simpson (1843). 

(2) James (1790-- 1863), physicist, born at 
Liverpool of Sco to- American parentage, was 
professor in Columbia College, N.Y., and 
wrote books on mechanics. His son James 
(1818-95) designed Grace Church and St 
Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, the Smith- 
sonian Institution and the Bank of the State 
of New' York. 

REPSOLD, Johann Georg (1770-1830), 
German instrument maker, designed a 
special pendulum, named al'tcr him, for the 
accurate determination of ‘ g ’. Chief of the 
Hamburg fire brigade, he was killed when a 
wall collapsed during a lire. 

REPTON, Humphrey (1752H818), English 
landscape-gardener, was born at Bury St 
Edmunds. He completed the change from 
the formal gardens of the early 1 8th century 
to the ‘ picturesque ’ types favoured later. 
RESPIGHI, Ottorino, (1879-1936), 

Italian composer, was born at Bologna. A 
pupil of Bruch and of Rimski-Korsakov, his 
works include nine operas, the symphonic 
poems, Fontane cii Roma and Pini di Roma 
and the ballet La Boutique fantasque. 
RESTIF (Retif) dc la Brctoiine, Nicolas Edme, 
res-teef or ray-teef (1734-1806), French 
writer, was born at Sacy, Yonne. His many 
voluminous and licentious novels, such asle 
Pied de Fanchette, Le Paysan perverti and 
Mdnwires d"un homme de qiialitdy give a 
vividly truthful picture of 18th-cenlury 
French life, and entitle him to be considered 
as a forerunner of realism. His own not 
unsullied life he described in the 16-volume 
Monsieur Nicolas (1794-97). He also wrote 
on social reform. 

RESZKE, resh'ke, Polish family of singers, 
born in Warsaw: 

(1) Edouard de (1856-1917), operatic bass, 
successful throughout Europe in a wide range 
of parts. He and his brother Jean frequently 
appeared together. 

(2) Jean de (1850-1925), operatic tenor, 
brother of (1), began his career as a 
baritone, and after his debut as a tenor in 
1879, he succeeded in most of^the leading 
French and Italian operatic rdles, adding 
Wagnerian parts after 1885. Originally 
criticised for his acting, he developed into an 
artist of convincing authority. See study by 
C. Leiscr (1933). 

(3) Josephine de (1855-91), operatic 
soprano, sister of (1) and (2), sang at the 
Paris Opera but withdrew from the stage on 
her marriage with Baron von Kronenburg. 

RETHEL, Alfred, ray' tel (1816-59), German 
historical painter, born at Diepenbend near 
Aachen, decorated the imperial hall of the 
Rdmer, Frankfort-on- Main, the Council 
House of Aachen with frescoes of the Life of 
Charlemagne and executed a series of fan- 
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tastic designs (1842-44; Dresden) on the 
theme of Hannibal’s crossing of the Alps. 
His later drawings and woodcuts bear witness 
to his advancing mental derangement. 

RETZ, (1) Rais, or Raiz, Gilles de Laval, 
Baron de (1404-40), a Breton of high rank 
who fought by the side of the Maid at 
Orleans, became marshal of France at 
twenty-five, but soon retired to his estates, 
where for over ten years he is alleged to have 
indulged in the most infamous orgies, 
kidnapping 1 50 children, who were sacrificed 
to his lusts or sorceries. He was hanged and 
burned at Nantes, after a trial closed by his 
own confession. See works by Bossard 
(1886), Baring-Gould (1865), Vizetelly (1902), 
Vincent and Binns (1926). 

(2) Jean Paul de Gondi, Cardinal de (1614- 
1679), French churchman, born at Mont- 
mirail, was bred for the church in spite of 
amours, duels and political intrigues. He 
became in 1643 coadjutor to his uncle, the 
Archbishop of Paris, plotted against Mazarin, 
and instigated the outbreak of the Fronde in 
1648. He received a cardinal’s hat, but in 
1652 was flung into prison. After two years 
he made his escape, wandered in Spain and 
England, appeared at Rome, and in 1662 
made his peace with Louis XIV by resigning 
his claim to the archbishopric in exchange for 
the abbacy of St Denis and restoration to his 
other benefices. His debts (four million 
francs!) he provided for in 1675 by making 
over to his creditors his entire income save 
20,000 livres. Retz figures pleasingly in the 
letters of Madame do Sevigne. His own 
masterly Mimoires (1655; best ed. in ‘ Les 
Grands jficrivains 10 vols. 1872-90) throw 
much light on the Fronde. Sec works by 
Cumier (1863), Topin (3rd ed. 1872), 
Chantelauze (1878-79), Gazier (1876), Ogg 
(1912), Batiffol (1927, 1930), Dyssard (1938). 

RJETZSCH, Friedrich August Moritz (1779- 
1857), German painter and engraver, born 
in Dresden, became a professor there in 1 824. 
He acquired great celebrity by his etchings 
in outline of Schiller, Goethe, Fouque and 
Shakespeare. His masterpiece is ‘ The Chess- 
players ’. 

REUCHLIN, Johann, royY.Bflin (1455-1522), 
German humanist and Hebraist, born at 
Pforzheim, as travelling companion to a 
prince of Baden visited Paris, where he 
studied Greek, at Basel wrote his Latin 
dictionary (1476), made a second sojourn in 
France, and in 1481 set up as lecturer at 
Tubingen. In 1482, 1490 and 1498 he was in 
Italy on state business; in 1492 we find him 
studying Hebrew under a learned Jewish 
court-physician. In 1496 Rcuchlin went to 
Heidelberg, where he became the main 
promoter of Greek studies in Germany; in 
1500 he received a judicial appointment at 
Stuttgart. In 1506 appeared his Rudimenta 
Linguae Hebraicae. In 1510 Pfeflferkorn, a 
Jewish renegade, urged the emperor to burn 
all Jewish books except the Old Testament; 
and Reuchlin’s contention that no Jewish 
books should be destroyed except those 
directly written against Christianity drew on 
him the enmity of the Dominicans of Cologne, 
especially of the inquisitor Hoogstraten; but 
all the independent thinkers in Germany (see 


Hutten) were on his side; and the Duke of 
Bavaria appointed him m 1519 professor at 
Ingolstadt. Reuchlin edited various Greek 
texts, published a Greek grammar, a whole 
series of polemical pamphlets, and a satirical 
drama (against the Obscurantists), and in De 
Verbo Mirifico and De Arte Cabbalistica 
shows a theosophico-cabbalistic tendency. 
See books on him by Geiger (1871), Hora- 
witz (1877) and Holstein (1888). 

REUTER, roy'ter, (1) Fritz (1810-74), 
Plattdeutsch humorist, born at Stavenhagen 
in Mecklenburg-Schwerin, studied law at 
Rostock and Jena. In 1833 he was con- 
demned to death — with other Jena students 
he had indulged in wild talk about the father- 
land — a sentence commuted to thirty years’ 
imprisonment. Released in 1840, with his 
career spoilt and his health ruined, he tried to 
resume his legal studies, learned farming, and 
taught pupils. His rough Plattdeutsch verse 
setting of the jokes and merry tales of the 
country-side, Lauschen iin Ritnels (1853), 
became at once a great favourite; another 
humorous poem, Reis^ nah Belligeii (1855), 
was equally successful, followed by a second 
volume of Lauschen un Rimels (1858), and 
the tragic poem Kein Hiisung (1858). The 
rest of his best works, except the poem 
Hanne Niite (1860), were all written in Low 
German prose. Ut de Franzosentid (1860; 
Eng. trans. as The Year ^13. 1873), Ut mine 
Festungstid (1862), and Ut mine Stromtid 
(1862-64), gave him fame abroad through all 
Germany. He lived at Eisenach from 1863, 
and there he died. See Wilbrandt’s biography 
in the Werke (15 vols. 1863-75), and works 
by Glagau (2nd ed. 1875), Ebert (1874), 
Gaedertz (1890 and 1900), Romer (1895), 
Raatz (1895), Brandes (1899), Dohse (1910). 

(2) Paul Julius, Freiherr von (1816-99), 
born at Cassel, in 1849 formed at Aachen an 
organization for transmitting commercial 
news by telegraph. In 1851 he fixed his 
headquarters in London; and gradually his 
system spread to the remotest regions. In 
1865 he converted his business into a limited 
liability company, and in 1871 was made a 
baron by the Duke of Saxe- Coburg- Gotha. 
He died at Nice. See G. Storey, Reuters' 
Century (1951) and R. Jones, A Life in Reuters 
(1951). 

REUTHER, Walter Philip, roy'ter (1907- ), 
American trades-union leader, president of 
the American Auto Workers’ Union, in 
1935 began to organize the automobile 
workers into what later became the largest 
union in the world, and fought constantly 
against Communist influence in trades- 
unionism. 

REVERE, Paul, re-veer' (1735-1818), Ameri- 
can patriot, hero of a poem by Longfellow, 
was bom in Boston, Mass., and after serving 
as lieutenant of artillery (1756), followed the 
trade of goldsmith and copperplate printer. 
He was one of the party that destroyed the 
tea in Boston harbour, and he was at the 
head of a secret society formed to watch the 
British. On April 18, 1775, the night before 
Lexington and Concord, he rode from 
Charleston to Lexington and Lincoln, 
rousing the minute-men as he went. In the 
war he became lieutenant-colonel of artillery. 
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In 1801 he founded the Revere Copper 
Company at Canton, Mass. See Lives by 
Goss (2 vols. 1892) and Taylor (1930). 

REVILLE, Albert, ray-veel (1826-1906), 
French Protestant theologian of the advanced 
school, born at Dieppe, was pastor of the 
Walloon Church at Rotterdam 1851-72, 
lectured at Leyden, and in 1880 became 
professor of the History of Religions in the 
College de France. His works include a 
comparative history of philosophy and 
religion (1859; trans. 1864). 

REYBAUD, Louis, ray-bo (1799-1879), French 
journalist and politician, born at Marseilles, 
travelled in the Levant and India, and 
returning to Paris in 1829, wrote for the 
Radical papers and edited a history of the 
French expedition to Egypt (1830-36), &c. 
His Reformateurs on Socialistes modernes 
(1840-43), popularized the word ‘ Socialism 
He also wrote satirical novels, ridiculing the 
manners and institutions of his time. 
REYMONT, Wladyslaw Stanislaw, ray'mont 
(1867-1925), Polish novelist, born at Kobicle 
Wieke, author of the tetralogy, The Feasants 
(1904-09), was awarded a Nobel prize in 
1924. Other books are The Comedienne 
(1896; trans. 1920) and The Year 1794 
(1913-18). ^ ^ 

REYNALD, Paul, ray-no (1878- ), French 

statesman, born at Barcelonnette, originally 
a barrister, held many French government 
posts, being premier during the fall of France 
in 1940. He was imprisoned by the Germans 
during the War. Afterwards he re-entered 
politics, and became a delegate to the 
Council of Europe (1949). His memoirs, La 
France a saiivd V Europe (2 vols.) were pub- 
lished in 1948. 

REYNOLDS, (1) George William MacArthur 
(1814-79), English journalist. Chartist, and 
blood-and-thunder novelist was born at 
Sandwich. In 1850 he started Reynolds's 
Weekly. 

(2) John Fulton (1820-63), American army 
officer, born at Lancaster, Pa., was com- 
mandant at West Point in 1859, fought at 
Mechanicsville and Gaines’s Mills, and was 
taken prisoner at Glendale, but exchanged in 
August 1862. At the second battle of Bull 
Run his brigade prevented a total rout. In 
1863 he commanded a corps at Fredericks- 
burg, and fell at Gettysburg. 

(3) John Hamilton (1794-1852), English 
minor poet and lawyer, the friend of Leigh 
Hunt, Keats and Hood, born at Shrewsbury 
and educated at Christ’s Hospital, died in 
the Isle of Wight. 

(4) Sir Joshua (1723-92), English portrait 
painter, was bom at Plympton Earls near 
Plymouth, the seventh son of a clergyman 
and schoolmaster. Sent in 1740 to London 
to study art, in 1747 he settled at Plymouth 
Dock, now Devonport. At Rome (1749-52) 
he studied Raphael and Michelangelo, and 
in the Vatican caught a chill which per- 
manently affected his hearing. He now 
established himself in London, and by 1760 
was at the height of his fame. In 1/64 he 
founded the literary club of which Dr Johnson, 
Garrick, Burke, Goldsmith, Boswell and 
Sheridan were members. He was one of the 
earliest members of the Incorporated Society 


of Artists, and on the establishment of the 
Royal Academy (1768) was elected its first 
president; in 1769 he was knighted. In that 
year he delivered the first of his Discourses 
to the students of the Academy, which, along 
with his papers on art in the Idler, his annota- 
tions to Du Fresnoy’s An of Painting, and his 
Notes on the Art of the Low Countries (the 
result of a visit in 1781), show a cultivated 
literary style. In 1784 he became painter to 
the king, and finished his Mrs Siddons as the 
Tragic Muse, a work existing in several 
versions. In 1789 his sight became affected, 
and he ceased to paint. The following 
year was embittered by a dispute with the 
Academy which led to his resignation of 
the presidentship, a resolution he afterwards 
rescinded. He was buried in St Paul’s. It is 
in virtue of his portraits that Reynolds ranks 
as the head of the English school. They are 
notable for the dignity of their style, the 
power and expressiveness of their handling, 
the variety and appropriateness of their 
attitudes, the beauty of their colouring, and 
the delicacy of their llcsh-painling. His 
pictures of children have an especial tender- 
ness and beauty which have given a worli 
wide celebrity to Master Bimbury, The 
Strawberry Girl, Simplicity, &c. His works 
arc between two and three thousand; and 
from these 700 engravings have been executed. 
See Memoirs by Northcote (1813), The 
Literary Works (with memoir, &c., by Beechy, 
1835), Life by Leslie and Tom Taylor (1865), 
Catalogue raisonnd of the engravings by 
E. Hamilton (2nd ed. 1884), Reynolds and 
Gainsborough by Sir W. M. Conway (1885), 
and Lives by C. Phillips (1894), Graves and 
Cronin (1900) and D. Hudson (1958). 

(5) Osborne (1842-1912), British engineer, 
born in Belfast, became the first professor 
of Engineering at Manchester (1868) and a 
Royal Society gold medallist (1888). He 
greatly improved centrifugal pumps. The 
‘ Reynolds number a dimensionless ratio 
characterizing the dynamic stale of a fluid, 
takes its name from him. 

(6) Samuel William (1773-1835), English 
engineer, born in London, was an accom- 
plished mezzotinter producing many engrav- 
ings after portraits of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Turner, Lawrence and Opie. 

(7) Walter (d. 1327), English churchman, 
the son of a Windsor baker, was made by 
Edward II treasurer (1307) and Bishop of 
Worcester (1308), chancellor (1310), and 
Archbishop of Canterbury in 1314. He later 
declared for Edward III, whom he crowned. 

RHAZES, or Razi, ray' zee z (fl. 925), Persian 
physician and alchemist of Baghdad. He 
wrote many medical works, some of which 
were translated into Latin and had consider- 
able influence on medical science in the 
Middle Ages. See A. Castiglioni, History of 
Medicine (1947). 

RHEE, Syngman (1875- ), Korean states- 

man, was born near Kaesong. Imprisoned 
from 1897 to 1904 for campaigning for 
reform and a constitutional monarchy, he 
went soon after his release to the United 
States, where he came under the influence 
of Woodrow Wilson, the apostle of self- 
determination. In 1910 he returned to 
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Japanese-annexed Korea, and after the 
unsuccessful rising of 1919 he became 
president of the exiled Korean Provisional 
Government On Japan’s surrender in 1945 
the seventy-year-old exile saw his oppor- 
tunity, returned to Korea, and in 1948 was 
elected president of the Republic of South 
Korea. He opposed the Korean truce of 
1953, calling Korea’s continued partition 
‘ appeasement of the Communists Re- 
elected for a fourth term as president in 
March 1960, he was obliged to resign in April 
after large-scale riots and the resignation of 
his cabinet. A man of inflexible and often 
bellicose patriotism, his immense personal 
authority was derived from a lifetime of 
resistance and exile. His publications include 
Japan Inside Out (1941). 
rhegius, Urbanus (1489-1541), German 
reformer, preached Lutheran doctrines at 
Augsburg and later lived at Celle. 
RHEINBERGER, Joseph, rin'berg-er (1839- 
1901), German composer, born at Vaduz in 
Liechtenstein, held musical posts at Munich 
1855-94. His works include operas and 
organ sonatas. . 

RHETICUS, real name Georg Joachim von 
Lauchen (1514-76), German astronomer and 
mathematician, born at Feldkirch in Austria, 
became professor of Mathematics at Witten- 
berg (1537). He is noted for his trigono- 
metrical tables (1596) and his table of sines to 
fifteen decimal places (1613). For a time he 
worked with Copernicus, whose De Revolu- 
tionibus Orbiiim Coelestiitm he was instru- 
mental in publishing. His own Narratio 
prima de libris revolutioniim Copernici (1540) 
was the first account of the Copern ican 
theory. He died at Cassovia in Hungary. 
RHIGAS, Konstantinos, ree'gas (1760-98), 
Greek poet, organized the anti-Turkish 
revolutionary movement at Vienna, but was 
betrayed and shot. 

RHIJN, Pieter Johannes van, rin (1886- ), 

Dutch astrophysicist, born at Gouda, 
educated at Groningen, became the assistant, 
collaborator and successor of Kaptcyn (q.v.). 
RHIND, Alexander Henry (1833-63), Scottish 
antiquary, born at Wick, founded the Rhind 
Lectures in archaeology, delivered at Edin- 
burgh. 

RHINE, Joseph Banks (1895- ), American 

psychologist, pioneer of parapsychology, 
born at Waterloo, Pennsylvania, studied at 
Chicago and Harvard and in 1937 became 
professor of Psychology at Duke University. 
His laboratory-devised experiments involving 
packs of specially designed cards established 
the phenomena of extra-sensory perception 
and of telepathy on a statistical basis, since 
some guessers achieved considerably better 
results than the average chance successes. 
See his respectably scientific works New 
Frontiers of the Mind (1937), Extra-Sensory 
Perception (1940), Reach of Mind (1948) and 
with J. G. Pratt, Parapsychology (1958). 
RHODES, Cecil John (1853-1902), South 
African statesman, was born at Bishop’s 
Stortford, where his father was vicar. He 
was sent for his health to Natal, and sub- 
sequently made a fortune at the Kimberley 
diamond diggings and succeeded in amal- 
gamating the several diamond companies to 


form the De Beers Consolidated Mines 
Company in 1888. (In that year he sent 
£10,000 to Parnell to forward the cause of 
Irish Home Rule.) He came back to England, 
entered at Oriel College, Oxford, and 
though his residence was cut short by ill- 
hcalth, he ultimately took his degree. He 
entered the Cape House of Assembly as 
member for Barkly. In 1 8 84 General Gordon 
asked him to go with him to Khartoum as 
secretary; but Rhodes declined, having just 
taken office in the Cape ministry. In 1890 
he became prime minister of Cape Colony; 
but even before this he had become a ruling 
spirit in the extension of British territory in 
securing first Bechuanaland as a protectorate 
(1884) and later (1889) the charter for the 
British South Africa Co., of which till 1896 
he was managing director, and whose terri- 
tory has now become known as Rhodesia. 
His policy was the ultimate establishment of a 
federal South African dominion under the 
British flag. In 1895 he was made a member 
of the privy council. In 1896 he resigned 
the Cape premiership in consequence of com- 
plications arising from the ‘ unauthorized ’ 
raid into the Transvaal of Dr Jameson 
(q.v.), the Chartered Company’s admini- 
strator, in aid of the Uitlanders’ claims. His 
action was condemned by the South Africa 
Commission and by the British government. 
In the same year he succeeded in quelling the 
Matabele rebellion by personal negotiations 
with the chiefs. In 1899 he was capped 
D.C.L. at Oxford. He was a conspicuous 
figure during the war of 1899-1902, when he 
organized the defences of Kimberley during 
the siege. He left a remarkable will which, 
besides making great benefactions to Cape 
Colony, founded scholarships at Oxford for 
Americans, Germans and colonials. See 
Lives by Michell (1910), Fuller (1910), 
Williams (1921), McDonald (1927), Millin 
(1933) and Gross (1956). 

RHYS, rees, (1) Ernest Percival (1859-1946), 
Anglo-Welsh editor and poet, born in 
London, spent much of his youth in 
Carmarthen and became a mining engineer. 
Abandoning this for a writing career in 1886, 
he was first a free-lance then on the staff of 
Waller Scott’s publishing house, for whom 
he edited the Camelot Classics series. He is 
perhaps best known as editor of the Everyman 
Library of classics. He wrote volumes of 
romantic verse including A London Rose 
(1891), Rhymes for Everyman (1933) and 
Song of the Sun (1937). Also a notable 
literary critic, he wrote English Lyric Poetry 
(1913); Everyman Remembers (1931) and 
Wales England Wed (1941) are volumes of 
reminiscences. 

(2) Sir John (1 840-191 5), Welsh philologist, 
born in Cardiganshire, taught in Anglesea 
until 1865, when he entered Jesus College, 
Oxford, and continued his studies in 
France and Germany. From 1871 an 
inspector of schools in Wales, in 1877 he 
became professor of Celtic at Oxford, in 
1881 a fellow of Jesus, and in 1895 its 
principal. He was a distinguished authority 
on Celtic philology, author of Celtic Britain 
(1882), Celtic Heathendom (Hibbert Lecture^ 
1888), &c. 
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RHYS-DAVIDS. See Davids. 

RIBALTA, Francisco de (1550-1628), Spanish 
painter, born in Castellon de la Plana, 
studied at Rome, and settled at Valencia, 
Noted as a painter of historical subjects and 
for his use of chiaroscuro, his works include 
The Last Supper and his Christ in Madrid. 
His sons, Jose (1588-1656) and Juan (1597- 
1628), were also Valcncian painters. 

RIBBENTROP, Joachim von (1893-1946), 
German politician, was a winc-mcrchant who 
became a member of the National Socialist 
party in 1932. Finally Hitler’s adviser in 
foreign affairs, he was responsible in 1935 for 
the Anglo-German naval pact, becoming the 
following year ambassador to Britain and 
foreign minister (1938-45). He was taken 
by the British in 1945 and condemned to 
death and executed at Nuremberg. 

RIBERA, Jusepe de (1588-1656), called Lo 
Spagnoletto (‘ The Little Spaniard ’), Spanish 
painter and etcher, born at Jativa, settled in 
Naples, and became court-painter. He 
delighted in the horrible, choosing often such 
subjects as the martyrdom of the saints 
and painting them with a bold, unsympathetic 
power. Later works were calmer and more 
subtle and include The Immaculate Conception 
and paintings of the Passion. 

RIBOT, ree-hd, (1) Alexandre (1842-1923), 
French statesman, was born at St Omcr and 
became premier in 1892, 1895, 1917, foreign 
minister 1890-93, finance minister 1914-17. 
An academician in 1906, he wrote Letters to a 
Friend, which were translated in 1925. 


(2) Th^odule Armand (1839-1916), French 
psychologist, born at Guingamp, was from 
1888 a College de France professor. A 
pioneer in experimental psychology, he wrote 
many works including Enptlish Psychology 
(1873), Heredity (1875) and Diseases of the 
)^///(1884). 

RICARDO, David (1772-1823), English politi- 
cal economist, born in London, was brought 
up by his father, a Jewish stockbroker, to 
the same business. In 1793 he married 
Priscilla Ann Wilkinson, a Quakeress, and 
turned Christian; then, starting for himself, 
he made a large fortune by 1 8 14. In 1 799 his 
interest in political economy was awakened 
by Smith’s Wealth of Nations. His pamphlet. 
The High Price of Bullion a Proof of the 
Depreciation of Bank-notes (1809), was an 
argument in favour of a metallic basis. In 
1817 appeared the work on which his repu- 
tation chiefly rests, Principles of Political 
Economy and Taxation, a discussion of value, 
wages, rent, &c. In 1819 he became Radical 
M.P. for Portarlington. He died at his 
Gloucestershire seat, Gatcombe Park. His 
collected works were edited, with a Life, by 
(1846); his letters to Malthus, to 
M Culloch, and to H. Trower and others 
Bonar and Flollander (1887- 
1^9). See study by Hollander (1910), 

RICASOLI, Baron Bettino (1809-80), Italian 
statesman, bom at Florence, was a leading 
agriculturist, and for ten years worked suc- 
cessfully at draining the Tuscan Maremma. 
in 18^ he opposed the grand-duke, on 
whose flight he was made dictator of Tuscany. 
A strong advocate of the unification of Italy, 
he supported Cavour (q.v*) in the struggle to 
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join Piedmont with Ihiscany. He was 1 ip.h 
of the ministry in 1861 62 and 1866-67 
his Lettere e document i (1886-94) and’lS 
by Gotti (1894) and Hancock (1926). 
RICCI, Malteo, (1552-1610), Italian 
missionary, founder of the Jesuit missions in 
China, was born at Macerata, studied a 
Rome, and lived at Nanking and at Pekine 
He so mastered Chinese as to write dialogues 
&c., which received much commendation 
from the Chinese literati, and met with 
extraordinary success as a missionary. 
RICCIO. See Rrzzio. 

RICE, (I) Edmund Ignatius (1762-1844) Irish 
philanthropist, born near Callan, was origin- 
ally a Waterford provision merchant. In 
1802-20 he founded the Irish Christian 
Brothers for the education of the poor. He 
was superior-general of the order till 1838. 

(2) Elmer ( 1 892- ), American dramatist, 

born Elmer Rcizcnstcin in New York, studied 
law and took to writing plays. His prolific 
output includes On Trial (1913), The Adding 
Machine (1923), Street Scene (1929), which 
won the Pulitzer prize, The Left Bank (19h), 
Two on an Island (1940), Cue for Passion 
(1958), &c. 

(3) James (1843 82), English novelist, from 

1872 collaborateur with Sir Waller Besant 
(q.v.), was born at Northampton, studied at 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, drifted from 
law into literature, and was proprietor and 
editor of Week 1868-72. 

RICH, (1) Barnabc (c. 1540-1620), English 
pamphleteer and romance-writer, was born 
in Essex, and under the patronage of Sir 
Christopher Hatton served as a soldier in 
France, the Low Countries and Ireland. 
His Apolonius and Silla (contained in Riche, 
his Farewell to the Military Profession, 1581) 
was used by Shakespeare as a source for the 
plot o? Twelfth Night, 

(2) Edmund. See EoMaND (St). 

(3) Penelope. See Sidney, Sir Philip. 
RICHARD, name of three kings of England: 

Richard I (1157-99), Coeur de Lion, third 
son of Henry 11, was bom at Oxford, and 
whilst still a child was invested with the duchy 
of Aquitaine, his mother Eleanor’s patri- 
mony. In England Richard did not spend in 
all his life a full twelvemonth ; it may reason- 
ably be doubled whether he could speak 
English. He was induced by his mother to 
join his brothers FIcnry and Geoffrey in their 
rebellion (1173) against their father (see 
Henry It); and in 1189 he was again in arms 
against his father and in league with Philip 
Augustus of France. Richard became king of 
England, Duke of Normandy and Count of 
Anjou on July 5, 1189. But he had already 
taken the crusader’s vows ; and to raise the 
necessary funds he sold whatever he could. 
In 1190 he and Philip set out for Palestine. 
Both spent the winter in Sicily, whose throne 
had just been seized by the Norman Tancred. 
Tancred made his peace by giving up to 
Richard his sister Johanna, the widowed 
queen, and her possessions, and by betrothing 
his daughter to Arthur, Richard’s nephew and 
heir. In 1191 part of Richard’s fleet was 
wrecked on Cyprus, and the crews were most 
inhospitably treated by the sovereign, Isaac 
C©mnenus» Richard sailed back from 
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Rhodes, routed Isaac, deposed him, and gave 
his crown to Guy de Lusignan. In Cyprus he 
married Berengaria of Navarre, and on June 8 
landed near Acre, which surrendered. 
Richard’s exploits — his march to Joppa, his 
two advances on Jerusalem (the city he never 
beheld), his capture of the fortresses in the 
south of Palestine, and his relief of Joppa — 
excited the admiration of Christendom. In 
September he concluded a three years’ peace 
with Saladin, and started off home alone. 
He was shipwrecked in the Adriatic, and in 
disguise made his way through the dominions 
of his bitter enemy, Leopold, Duke of Austria, 
but was recognized, seized and handed over 
to the Emperor Henry VI (1193), who 
demanded a heavy ransom. Richard’s loyal 
subjects raised the money, and he returned 
home (March 1194). Although his brother 
John used his utmost endeavours to prevent 
his return, Richard generously forgave him; 
and, proceeding to France, spent the rest of 
his life warring against Philip. He was killed 
whilst besieging the castle of Chaluz, and 
was buried at Fontevrault. See Blondel; 
Stubbs’s Const. Hist. (vol. i), and books by 
K. Norgate (1903, 1924), Ramsay (1903) 
and P. Henderson (1958). 

Richard 11 (1367-1400), son of Edward the 
Black Prince, was born at Bordeaux, and 
succeeded his grandfather, Edward III, 
June 21, 1377. The government was en- 
trusted to a council of twelve, but John of 
Gaunt (q.v.) gained control of it. The war 
going on with France and the extravagance 
of the court cost money; and more was 
wasted by the government, for which John of 
Gaunt was held to be mainly responsible. 
The poll-tax of 1380 provoked popular 
risings; the men of Essex and Kent, 100,000 
strong, marched upon London. The Essex 
men consented to return home when Richard 
at Mile End (June 14, 1381) assured them he 
would liberate the villeins and commute their 
personal service into money rent. The men 
of Kent, after destroying the Savoy (Gaunt’s 
palace), burning Temple Bar, opening the 
prisons, breaking into the Tower, and slaying 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, met the king 
at Smithfield (15th), where, during the 
negotiations, William Walworth, mayor of 
London, struck down Wat Tyler, their leader. 
The king at once rode amongst them, 
exclaiming he would be their leader, and 
granted them the concessions demanded. 
From this time John of Gaunt kept much in 
the background, until in 1 386 he retired to the 
Continent. In 1385 Richard invaded Scot- 
land and burned Edinburgh. About the 
same time another coalition of the baronial 
party, headed by the Duke of Gloucester, 
began to oppose the king. They impeached 
several of his friends in 1388, and secured 
convictions and executions. But on May 3, 
1389, Richard suddenly declared himself of 
age; for eight years he ruled as a moderate 
constitutional monarch, and the country was 
fairly prosperous. But in 1394 Richard’s 
first wife, Anne of Bohemia, died; in 1396 
he married Isabella (1389-1409), daughter of 
Charles VI of France, and seems to have 
adopted French tastes, manners, and ideas, 
and to have asserted the pretensions of an 


absolute monarch. He had Gloucester, 
Arundel and Warwick arrested for con- 
spiracy. Arundel was beheaded ; Gloucester 
was sent a prisoner to Calais, and died in 
prison, probably murdered; Warwick was 
banished, and so was the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. In 1398 the Duke of Norfolk 
and the Duke of Hereford (Henrv, John of 
Gaunt’s son) were accused of treason ; 
Norfolk was banished for life and Hereford 
for ten years. In 1399 John of Gaunt died, 
and Hereford succeeded him as Duke of 
Lancaster. Richard in May went over to 
Ireland, and Henry of Lancaster landed on 
July 4. Richard hurried back, submitted to 
his cousin at Flint (August 19), and was put 
in the Tower. On September 29 he resigned 
the crown, and next day was deposed by 
parliament, which chose Henry as his 
successor. Richard seems to have been 
murdered at Pontefract Castle early in 1400. 
See study by A. Steel (1941). 

Richard III (1452-85), youngest brother of 
Edward IV, was born at Fotheringhay 
Castle. After the defeat and death of his 
father, the Duke of York, in 1460, he was 
sent to Utrecht for safety, but returned to 
England after Edward had won the crown 
(1461), and was created Duke of Gloucester. 
In the final struggle between York and 
Lancaster he took an active share, and is 
believed to have had a hand in the murder of 
Prince Edward, Henry VPs son, after 
Tewkesbury, and of Henry himself. In 1472 
he married Anne, younger daughter of 
Warwick the King-maker. This alliance was 
resented by his brother, the Duke of Clarence, 
who had married the elder sister, and wished 
to keep Warwick’s vast possessions to him- 
self. Clarence was impeached and put to 
death in the Tower, February 18, 1478. Of 
this judicial murder Gloucester is likewise 
accused; but the evidence is slight. In 1482 
he commanded the army that invaded Scot- 
land and captured Berwick. In 1483, whilst 
still in Yorkshire, he heard of King Edward’s 
death (April 9), and learned that he himself 
was guardian of his son and heir, Edward V, 
then thirteen. On his way south the Protector 
arrested Earl Rivers and Lord Richard Grey, 
the uncle and step-brother of the young king, 
and rallied to himself the old nobility. On 
June 13 he suddenly accused Lord Hastings, 
a leading member of the council, of treason, 
and had him beheaded. On June 16 the 
queen-dowager was induced to give up her 
other son, the little Duke of York, and he 
was put into the Tower to keep his brother, 
the king, company. The parliament desired 
Richard to assume the crown, and on July 6 
he was crowned. Rivers and Grey having been 
executed on June 25. Richard’s principal 
supporter all through had been the Duke of 
Buckingham; but he soon after Richard’s 
coronation entered into a plot with the friends 
of Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond (after- 
wards Henry VII), the chief representative of 
the House of Lancaster, to effect Richard’s 
overthrow and proclaim Henry kin^. The 
attempted rising collapsed, and Buckingham 
was executed on November 2. It seems to 
have been shortly before this that Richard 
murdered his nephews in the Tower, The 
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deed was done so secretly that the nation did 
not know of it until some time after. Henry 
landed at Milford Haven on August 7, 1485; 
Richard met him at Bosworth on the 22nd, 
and there lost his kingdom and his life. Had 
Richard been born the lawful heir to the 
throne and succeeded to it peacefully, he 
would probably have been a great king ; for 
he was a very capable ruler. See Sir T. 
More’s History of King Richard III (1513), 
Horace Walpole’s Historic Doubts (1768), 
Jesse’s Memoirs of Richard III (1862), Legge’s 
The Unpopular King (1885), and James 
Gairdner’s Life and Reign of Richard HI 
(3rd ed. 1898); and Sir Clements R. Mark- 
ham’s book ‘ whitewashing ’ him (1907). 
RICHARD, (1) of Bury. Sec Aungerville. 

(2) of Cirencester {c. 1335-1401), English 
chronicler, was in 1355 a Benedictine monk 
at Westminster. His only extant work is a 
poor compilation, the Speculum Hjst oriole de 
Gestis Regum Angliae 447-1066^ edited by 
Prof. Mayor (Rolls series, 1863-69). But 
Richard’s name is best known as the alleged 
author of the De Situ Britanniae, long 
accepted as an authoritative work on Roman 
Britain, and first printed in 1758 by its 
ingenious compiler, Charles Julius Bertram 
(1723-65), English teacher at Copenhagen, 
who professed to have discovered it in the 
Royal Library there. In the same volume 
were included the works of Gild as and 
Nennius. An English translation forms 
one of the ‘ Six Old English Chronicles ’ 
in Bohn’s ‘Antiquarian Library’ (1848). 
Stukeley, Gibbon and Lingard cited it with 
respect; but its authenticity received its 
death-blow from Mr. B. B. Woodward, 
librarian of Windsor Castle, in the Gentle- 
man's Magazine (1866-67). See Prof. Mayor’s 
preface. 

(3) of Cornwall (1209-72), born at Win- 
chester, second son of King John, in 1225-26 
with his uncle, William of Salisbury, com- 
manded an expedition which recovered 
Gascony. Married to a daughter of the Earl 
of Pembroke, he for some years acted with 
the English barons. But in 1240-41 he was 
away on a crusade; in 1244 he married 
Sanchia of Provence, sister of Queen Eleanor; 
and in 1257 he was elected titular king of the 
Romans, and crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
In the struggle between Henry HI and the 
barons Richard at first acted as peacemaker, 
but soon he sided with his brother against 
Simon de Montfort. He was taken prisoner 
at Lewes (1264), and imprisoned until 
Evesham (1265) set him free. He died 
broken-hearted at the loss of his eldest son, 
Henry, murdered at Viterbo by a Mont- 
fort. 

(4) of WalUngford (1292-1335), studied 
mathematics and astronomy, and in 1 326 was 
raised to the abbacy of St Albans. He is 
regarded as the father of English trigono- 
metry. 

RICELARDS, (1) Frank, properly Charles 
Hamilton (1875- ), English au^or of the 

‘ Tom Merry ’, ‘ Billy Bunter ’ and other 
school story series, wrote for boys’ papers, 
and particularly for The Gem (1906-39) and 
The Magnet (1908-40) throughout their years 
of publication. After the second World War 


he published school-stories in book and nlav 
form, and his Autobiography (1952). ^ 

(2) Sir Gordon (1904- ), English jockey 
born at Oakengates, Shropshire, the son of a 
miner, was champion jockey many time<i 
from 1925, and by 1952 had established the 
world record of winning rides (over 4500) 
He was knighted in 1953, and retired in 1954 
thereafter concentrating on training. 

(3) Henry Brinley (1819-85), Welsh pianist 
and composer, born at Carmarthen, the son 
of an organist, composed songs, piano pieces 
and choruses, among them ‘ God Bless the 
Prince of Wales ’. 

(4) Ivor A. See Ogden. 

(5) Theodore William (1868-1928), Ameri- 
can chemist, born in Germantown, Penn- 
sylvania, became professor at Harvard in 
1901 and was Nobel prize-man in 1914. Best 
known for his work on atomic weights, he 
also carried out important investigations in 
thermochemistry and thermodynamics. 

RICHARDSON, (1) Sir Albert Edward (1880- 
), English architect, born in London. He 
studied at London University, was professor 
of Architecture there from 1919 to 1946, and 
in 1947 became professor in the Royal 
Academy Schools. He was president of the 
Royal Academy from 1954 to 1956. His 
publications include Design in Civil Archi- 
tecture (1948) and Georgian Architecture 
( 1 949). He was elected to the Royal Academy 
in 1944 and was knighted in 1956. 

(2) Charles (1775-1865), English lexico- 
grapher, born at Tulsc Hill, Norwood, 
studied law, kept school till 1827 at Clapham, 
published Illustrations of English Philology 
(1815), but is remembered for his New 
English Dictionary (2 vols. 1835-37). A later 
work was On the Study of Language (1854). 

(3) Dorothy Miller (1873-1957), English 
novelist, born at Abingdon, was an early 
exponent of the ‘stream of consciousness’ 
style. She wrote a dozen novels of this type, 
collected under the title Pilgrimage. 

(4) Henry Handel, pen-name of Ethel 
Florence Lindesay (1870-1946), Australian 
novelist, was born in Melbourne, travelled 
and studied on the Continent, and after her 
marriage in 1895 lived in Strasbourg, in 1904 
settling in England. Her first novel was 
Maurice Guest (1908), but she attained 
distinction only on the publication in 1929 
of the third part of the somewhat ponderous 
trilogy The Fortunes of Richard Mahony. See 
her unfinished posthumous autobiography 
Myself When Young (1948) and the study ed. 
Purdie and Roncoroni (1958). 

(5) Henry Hobson (1838-86), an American 
architect, his specialty Romanesque, and his 
chief work Trinity Church, Boston (1877). 

(6) Sir John (1787-1865), Scottish natura- 
list, born at Dumfries, in 1807 became a 
navy-surgeon, served in the Arctic expeditions 
of Parry and Franklin (1819-22, 1825-27), 
and the Franklin search expedition of 1848- 
1849. Knighted in 1846, he wrote Fauna 
Boreali-Americaiia (1829-37), Ichthyology of 
the Voyage of H.M.S. Erebus and Terror 
(1844-48), and other works. See a Life of 
him by M‘Ilraith (1868). 

(7) Jonathan (1665-1745), a London 
portrait-painter and writer on art. 
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(8) Sir Owen Wiilans (1879-1959), English 
physicist, was born in Dewsbury, Yorks, and 
educated at Cambridge, where at the Caven- 
dish Laboratory he began his famous work 
on thermioftics, a term he himself coined to 
describe the phenomena of the emission of 
electricity from hot bodies ; for this work he 
was awarded the 1928 Nobel prize for physics. 
He was appointed professor of Physics at 
Princeton in 1906, at King’s College, London, 
in 1914, and from 1924 to 1944 was Yarrow 
research professor of the Royal Society. 
Elected F.R.S. in 1913, he was knighted in 
1939. 

(9) Sir Ralph (1902- ), English actor, was 

born in Cheltenham. He made his London 
debut in 1926 at the Haymarket, and played 
leading parts (including the title-roles of 
Maugham’s Sheppey and Priestley’s Johnson 
over Jordan) with the Old Vic Company 
(1930-32 and 1938). After war service he 
became co-director of the Old Vic, played 
wnth the Stratford-on-Avon company in 1952, 
and toured Australia and New Zealand in 
1955. Other stage appearances include Home 
at Seven, The White Carnation and A Day at 
the Sea, and his films include The Shape of 
Things to Come, Anna Karenina and The 
Heiress. He was knighted in 1947. See 
biography by H. Hobson (1958). 

(10) Samuel (1689-1761), English novelist, 
was born in Derbyshire, where his father, a 
London joiner, had apparently taken refuge 
after the Monmouth rebellion. He may have 
gone to Merchant Taylors’ School. He was 
apprenticed to a printer, married his master’s 
daughter and set up in business for himself, 
in Salisbury Court where in the heyday of his 
fame (and in much enlarged premises) he 
received Dr. Johnson, Young and the blue- 
stockings. His wife does not seem to have 
elevated herself for such company. He was 
represented as the model parent and cham- 
pion of women, but his three daughters seem 
to have had a repressed upbringing. In an 
autobiographic letter he says that as a boy 
he wrote their love-letters for a group of 
young women and this may have been the 
origin of his epistolary novels. In 1741 he 
published Letters Written to and for Particular 
Friends, generally referred to as Familiar 
Letters, which gave advice on ‘ How to think 
and act justly and prudently in the common 
concerns of human life’. Pamela, 1741, his 
first novel, is also ‘ a series of familiar letters 
now first published in order to cultivate the 
Principles of Virtue and Religion ’, and this 
was the aim of all his works. The virtue 
taught was of the prudential sort and the 
manners mean and bourgeois and, as is well 
known. Fielding started his career with his 
parody, Joseph Andrews, in reaction against 
the printer’s stuffy moralism. After holding 
out for conditions against her brutal em- 
ployer, Pamela, in the sequel, plays the Lady 
Bountiful and mingles easily in genteel life. 
Whether we dislike more Richardson’s 
morality or his obsequiousness to ‘ the 
quality ’ is a moot point. In his second novel, 
Clarissa, Or, the History of a Young Lady, 
we are in high life, of which Richardson 
confessed he knew little. Clarissa Harlowe 
in the toils of Lovelace is the main theme but 
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parental repression is also to be corrected. 
With all her charm Clarissa is too much the 
victim of her pride for her tragedy to be truly 
moving and Lovelace is too ambiguous a 
character to be credible. Nevertheless, our 
ancestors wallowed through the seven 
volumes issued in 1748. Richardson was now 
famous, flattered by society as he took the 
cure at Tunbridge Wells or was visited at his 
fine new house Northend. He corresponded 
with several society women, including Lady 
Bradshaigh, Mrs Chapone, &c. Fine ladies 
and gentlemen like Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, Horace Walpole and Lord 
Chesterfield might ‘ hesitate dislike the 
middle orders were enthusiastic. Richard- 
son’s third novel, Sir Charles Grandison, 
1754, designed to portray the perfect gentle- 
man, turns on the question of divided love; 
Sir Charles having engaged himself to an 
aristocratic Italian girl is not free to marry 
Harriet, whom he had rescued from the 
vicious Sir Hargrave Pollexfen. Love finds 
a way for in the end Clementina Porretta 
decides that she cannot marry a heretic. 
The Italian scene is quite beyond Richard- 
son’s experience and Sir Charles has always 
been voted a prig. Even Lady Bradshaigh 
protested. Still, if one can find time to get 
through one or other of these ‘ large still 
books ’ one may understand why not only 
English bluestockings but Continental writers 
raved about them. Diderot’s eulogy in Le 
Journal dtranger, though extravagant, is 
sincere — his La Religieiise is modelled on 
Richardson — and Rousseau’s La Nouvelle 
HHoise confesses his discipleship. Apart 
from its technical advantages (and dis- 
advantages), the epistolary method was a 
means to suggest authenticity at a time when 
mere fiction was frowned upon. Thus 
Richardson called himself the editor not 
author of his works. He was a redoubtable 
correspondent. Mrs Barbauld’s edition of 
the correspondence, with biography, did not 
exhaust it, nor has it been finally collected. 
See studies by Clara Thomson (1900) based 
on Mrs Barbauld but with use of the Forster 
collection of letters. More recent studies are 
by A. D. McKillop and W. M. Sale, both 
1936. Saintsbury’s Letters frojn Sir Charles 
Grandison (1895) is useful to the student as it 
interweaves a synopsis of the narrative with 
the letters selected. 

RICHELIEU, Armand Jean Duplessis, Car- 
dinal, Due de, ree-she-lyce (1585-1642), was 
born into a noble but impoverished family, 
of Richelieu near Chinon, and was baptized 
in Paris. He abandoned the military pro- 
fession for the clerical in order to keep in 
the family the bishopric of Luqon, to which 
he was consecrated at twenty- two. In 1616 
he rose to be secretary at war and for foreign 
affairs, but next year was sent back to his 
diocese. In 1622 he was named cardinal, in 
1624 minister of state to Louis XIII. His 
first important measure was the blow to 
Spain of an alliance with England, cemented 
by the marriage (1625) of the king’s sister 
Henrietta with Charles I. His next great task 
was to destroy the political power of the 
Huguenots. La Rochelle was starved into 
submission (1628); and he destroyed 
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peasants’ revolt of 1525. The greatest carver 
of his period, lie executed many fine sepulchral 
monuments and church decorations. See 
studies by Knapp (1935), Dcmmler (193Q1 
and K. H. Stein (1944). ^ 

RIENZl, or Rienzo, Cola di, ryent'see (c. 1313- 
1354), Italian patriot, born humbly at Rome, 
was in 1343 spokesman of a deputation sent 
in vain to Avignon to beseech Clement VI 
to return to Rome. In May 1347 he incited 
the citizens to rise against the rule of the 
nobles. The senators were driven out, and 
Rienzi was invested with practically dictato- 
rial power. At his request the Italian states 
sent deputies to Rome to devise measures for 
unification and common good, and Rienzi 
was crowned tribune. But the nobles Yvere 
still bitterly hostile. The papal authority 
was turned against him; and, his seven 
months’ reign over, he fled to Naples. After 
two years of religious meditation Rienzi 
resumed his life as political reformer, but was 
taken prisoner by the emperor and sent to 
Clement VI to Avignon. A new pope, 
Innocent VI, sent him to Rome to crush the 
power of the nobles, but after accomplishing 
this Rienzi aimed at re-establishing himself 
in supreme authority. In August 1354, 
having raised a small body of soldiers, he 
made a sort of triumphal entry into Rome. 
But his conduct now was such that the 
Romans murdered him, October 8. Wagner’s 
opera on his story was produced in 1842. 
See books by Rodocanachi (1888), Cosenza 
(1913), Origo (1938), and Life (ed. Ghisalberti 
1928). 

RIESENER, Jean Paul, ree'ze-ner; Fr. 
reez-nayr (1734-1806), cabinet-maker, born 
in Munchen-Gladbach, Prussia, worked in 
Paris, was a master, favoured by Louis XVPs 
court, of marquetry and ebony work. 
RIETSCHEL, Ernst, ree'chel (1804-61), 
German sculptor, of the Dresden school, 
executed the Goethe and Schiller monument 
at Weimar, the Luther memorial at Worms 
and many other monuments and portrait 
busts. There is a Rietschel museum at 
Dresden. 

RIGAUD, Hyacinthe, ree-gd (1659-1743), 
French portrait-painter, born at Perpignan, 
settled in Paris in 1681. His portrait of 
Louis XrV (1701) is in the Louvre. 
RIISAGER, Knudage (1897- ), Danish 

composer, was born at Port Kunda, Russia, 
and by 1900 had returned with his parents to 
Denmark. He took a political economy 
degree at Copenhagen University, thra went 
to Paris, where, giving rem to his ^rly 
musical ambitions, he studied under Paul 
le Flem and Albert Roussel, and was also 
influenced by other French composers of the 
time. On his return to Denmark he shockea 
conventional musical circles there by his 
revolutionary compositions and writings. 
Polytonality, polyrhythm and unique synco- 
pations abound in his works, which induae 
the overtures Erasmus Montanus and 
HanSi four symphonies, ballets, including 

the well-known Quarrtsiluni, and a piano 

der (1460-1531), German sculptor, bom at sonata (1931). 
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deprivation of Bonner, Bishop of London, 
made his successor. In this high position he 
distinguished himself by his moderation, 
learning and munificence, and assisted 
Cranmer in the preparation of the Articles. 
On the death of Edward VI he espoused the 
cause of Lady Jane Grey, and was stripped 
of his dignities and sent to the Tower. In 
1554 he was tried at Oxford, with Latimer and 
Cranmer, by a committee of Convocation; 
all three were adjudged obstinate heretics and 
condemned. Ridley lay in jail for eighteen 
months, and after a second trial was burnt, 
along with Latimer, in front of Balhol College. 
His writings were collected in the Parker 
Society series (1841). See Foxe’s Actes and 
the memoir prefixed to Moule’s edition of 
Ridley’s Declaration of the Lord's Supper 
(1 8951 

RIDPATH, George (c. 1717-72), Scottish 
historian, born at Ladykirk manse in Berwick- 
shire, and minister from 1742 of Siitchell, 
wrote a Border History (1776). 

RIEGGER, Wallingford, ree'ger (1885- ), 

A.merican composer, born in Albany, 
Georgia, studied at Cornell University, the 
Institute of Musical Art, New York, and 
in Berlin, returning to America when the 
United States entered the first World War. 
He held posts at Drake University and Ithaca 
Conservatory, New York. His works, which 
show the influence of Schoenberg’s ‘ twelve 
note ’ system and his German training, 
received little attention until the performance 
of his third Symphony in 1948, since when his 
work has been increasingly recognized. He 
has written extensively for orchestra and for 
chamber music combinations. 

RIEL, Louis, ree-el' (1844-85), Canadian 
insurgent, born at St Boniface, Manitoba, 
succeeded his father as a leader of the M6tis 
or French half-breeds, and headed the Red 
River rebellion in 1869-70. In 1885 he 
again established a rebel government _ in 
Manitoba, and on November 16, the rising 
having been quelled, he was executed. 
RIEMANN, ree'-, (1) Georg Friedrich Bern- 
hard (1826-66), German mathematician, 
born September 17 at Breselenz, Hanover, 
studied at Gottingen under Gauss and at 
Berlin and in 1851 became professor at the 
former. His early work was an outstanding 
contribution to the theory of functions, but 
he is best remembered for his development of 
the conceptions of Bolyai and Lobachevsky 
which resulted in a fully-fledged non- 
Euclidian geometry, dealing with ‘ manifolds ’ 
and curvatures on the assumption of poly- 
dimensional, finite and unbounded space. 
This was set out in a paper (1854; trans. 
Nature, voL 8) ‘ On the hypotheses which 
form the foundation of Geometry’. He 
was elected F.R.S. in 1866. 

(2) Hugo (1849-1919), German musico- 
logist, author of many works on history and 
theory of music, was born at Sondershausen 
and died at Leipzig, where he was professor 
from 1901. 

RIEMENSCHNEIDER, Tilman, ree'men-shnl 


Osterode, spent his life after 1483 at Wurz- RILEY, James Whitcomb (1849-1916), Ame^ 
burg, where he rose to become burgomaster, can poet, known as the * Hoosier poet , do 
but was imprisoned for participating in the at Greenfield, Indiana. His poems aooui 
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children, including ‘ Little Orfant Annie % varied and colourful wandering in Europe 
are well known. See Life by M. Dickey and the East — in Germany, Sweden, Aden, 
(1922). Cyprus and Harar, as soldier, trader, explorer 

RtLKE, Rainer Maria, -ke (1875-1926), and gun-runner. During these years, in 
Austrian lyric poet, born at Prague, deserted 1886, Verlaine published Les Illuminations as 
a military academy to study art history at by the ‘ late Arthur Rimbaud but the 
Prague, Munich and Berlin. The spiritual author ignored rather than was ignorant of 
melancholy of his early verse turns into a the sensation they had caused and the reputa- 
mystical quest for the deity in such works as tion they were making for him. In April 1891 
Geschichten vom lieben Gott (1900) and Das troubled by a leg infection, he left Harar and 
Stundenbiich (1905), written after two sailed to Marseilles, where his leg was 
journeys to Russia (1899-1900), where he amputated, and where, after a brief return 
met Tolstoy and was deeply influenced by to Belgium, he died, November 10, 1891. 
Russian pietism. In 1901 he married Klara See studies by E. Starkie (1937 and 1947), 
Westhoff, a pupil of Rodin, whose secretary W. FowUe (1946) and C. A. Hackett (1957). 
Rilke became in Paris, publishing Das Rodin- RIMINI. See Francesca da Rimini. 

Buck (1907). Mysticism was abandoned for RIMSKY-KORSAKOV, Nikolai Andreievich 
the aesthetic ideal in Gedichte (1907, 1908). (1844-1908), Russian composer, was born 

Die Aiifzeichnungen des Malte Laurids Brigge at Tikhvin, Novgorod. His early musical 
(1910) portrays the anxious loneliness of an education was perfunctory until 1859, when 
imaginary poet. In 1923 he wrote two he took some lessons from the pianist Candle, 
masterpieces. Die Sonnette an Orpheus and a musician of some repute but no method, 
Duineser Elegien^ in which he exalts the poet and developed a taste for composition, 
as the mediator between crude nature and making arrangements of the operatic tunes 
pure form. His work greatly extended the of Glinka (q.v.), whom he greatly admired, 
range of expression and subtlety of the In 1861 he was introduced to Balakirev 
German language. See Poems 1906 to 1926 (q.v.), who became his friend and mentor, 

trans. and intro. J. B. Leishman (1957), and to Moussorgsky (q.v.), then young and 
Ewald Tragy (trans. 1958), Letters (trans. struggling. Encouraged by his new com- 
1958), E. Heller, The Disinherited Mind panions, he started a callow symphony, said 
(1952), and studies by E. M. Butler (1941), to be the first by a Russian, in minor 
Heenkhuizen (trans. 1951), Holthusen (1952), (later transposed, not surprisingly, into the 
Belmore (1954) and F. Wood (1958). more manageable key of E minor). Following 

RIMBAUD, (Jean Nicolas) Arthur, rf-bo a family tradition, he was destined for the 
(1854-91), Belgian poet, was bom at Charle- sea, and his musical activities were interrupted 
ville, Ardennes, the son of an army captain when he became a naval cadet, passed out in 
and his stern, disciplinarian wife. After a 1862, and went on a routine cruise which 
brilliant academic career at the College de took in England and America. His interest 
Charleville, he published in 1870 his first in music had meantime subsided, but was 
book of poems, and the same year ran away revived when he met Balakirev again and 

to Paris, the first stage in his life of wandering, became a member of his circle, which included 

He soon returned to Charleville, where he Moussorgsky and Borodin (q.v.). He 
wrote, while leading a life of idling, drinking finished his symphony, which was performed 
and bawdy conversation, Le Bateau ivre, with some local success, wrote some songs, 
which, with its verbal eccentricities, daring and became interested in folk-music. His 
imagery and evocative language, is perhaps knowledge of the tools of the composer’s 
his most popular work. Soon after its trade was still extremely limited when, in 
publication in August 1871 Verlaine invited 1867, he wrote his first version of the fairy- 
Rimbaud to Paris, where they began together tale fantasy Sadko and began his opera The 
a life of debauchery and ill-repute, with Maid of Pskov in 1868. In 1871 he was 

periods in London. In Brussels in July 1873 offered a professorship at the St Petersburg 

Rimbaud threatened to terminate the friend- Conservatoire which, conscious of his 
ship, and was thereupon shot at and wounded technical shortcomings, he hesitated to 
by Verlaine, who was imprisoned for attemp- accept, but eventually he took the plunge 
ted murder. The relationship had, however, and by assiduous study caught up on his 
given Rimbaud some measure of stability, academic deficiencies, though his music 
and from its height, the summer of 1872, went through a temporary phase of stuffiness 
date many of Les Illuminations, the work on this account. He was helped much at this 
which most clearly states his poetic doctrine, time by Nadezhda Purgold, a brilliant 
These prose and verse poems, as it were musician and a composer in her own right, 
flashes of sensation, show Rimbaud as a who became his vvife in 1872. In 1877 he 
precursor of symbolism, with his use of published a collection of Russian folk-songs, 
childhood, dream and mystical images to and he spent a go 9 d deal of time studying 
express dissatisfaction with the material instrumentation with his friend Borodin, 
world and a longing for the spiritual. In after whose death he and Glazunov (q.v.) 
1873 Rimbaud published the prose volume completed the unfinished Prince Igor. In 
Une Saison en enfer, which symbolized his 1887-88 he produced his three great orchestral 
struggle to break with his past — his ‘ enfer % masterpieces — Capriccio Espagnol, Easter 
was bitterly disappointed at its cold reception Festival and Scheherazade — ^but thereafter 
by the literary critics, burned all his manu- turned to opera, which occupied his attention, 
scripts, and at the age of nineteen bade a apart from revisions of earlier works, for the 
farewell, which he may not have intended to rest of his life. Among his best in this genre 
be final, to literature. Then began years of are The Snow Maiden (1882), The Tsar Saltan 
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(1900), The Invisible City of Kitesh (1906) and 
The Golden Cockerel, begun in 1906, his last 
work, based on a satire against autocracy by 
Pushkin and therefore banned at first from 
the Russian stage. A revised version of 
Sadko appeared in 1898, and The Maid of 
Pskov reappeared, staged by Diaghilev as 
Ivan the Terrible, in 1908. Since 1892 
Rimsky-Korsakov had suflered with cerebro- 
spinal neurasthenia, and his life was saddened 
by the loss of two children in 1891 and 1893. 
He died at Lyubcnsk on June 21, 1908. His 
music is notable for its brilliance and native 
vitality, and for the colour engendered by his 
great flair for orchestration. Ever conscious 
of his bygone technical shortcomings, he 
rewrote almost all his early work. Stravinsky 
(q.v.) was his pupil. See his My Musical Life 
(trans. Joffe 1942), and Lives by Montagu- 
Nathan (1916) and G. Abraham (1945). 

RINGAN, St. See Ninian. 

RINUCCINI, Ottavio, ree-noot-chee'nee 
(1562-1621), Italian poet, wrote Dafne 
(1594), the first Italian melodrama, based on 
the Greek recitative. See Peri. 

RIOPELLE, Jean Paul, ree-d-pel (1924- ), 
Canadian painter, born in Montreal, one of 
the leading colourists among the abstract 
‘ action painters ’. 

RIPLEY, George (1802-80), American social 
reformer and literary critic, born at Green- 
field, Mass., graduated at Harvard, and until 
1841 was pastor in Boston. He joined in the 
Transcendental movement, and on leaving 
the pulpit he started the Brook Farm experi- 
ment. In 1849 he engaged in literary work at 
New York. He was joint-editor of Appleton’s 
New American Cyclopaedia. See Life by 
Frothingham (1882). 

RIPON, (1) Frederick John Robinson, Earl of 
(1782-1859), English statesman, second son 
of the second Lord Grantham, was educated 
at Harrow and St John’s College, Cambridge. 
In 1806 he entered parliament as a moderate 
Tory, and had successively been under- 
secretary for the Colonies, vice-president of 
the Board of Trade, and chancellor of the 
Exchequer, when, as Viscount Goderich, in 
1827 he became head of a seven months’ 
administration. He was afterwards colonial 
secretary, lord privy seal, and president of 
the Board of Trade, and in 1833 was created 
Earl of Ripon. 

(2) George Frederick Samuel Robinson, 
Marquis of (1827-1900), son of (1), Enghsh 
statesman, succeeded his father as Earl of 
Ripon and his uncle as Earl de Grey. Since 
1852 he had sat in parliament as a Liberal, 
and he became successively under-secretary 
for war (1859), under-secretary for India 
(1861), secretary for war (1863), secretary for 
India (1866), lord president of the Council 
(1868), grandmaster of the Freemasons 
(1870, which office he resigned in 1874 on his 
conversion to Catholicism), Marquis of 
Ripon (1871), and viceroy of India (1880-84). 
He was first lord of the Admiralty in 1886, 
colonial secretary in 1892-95, and lord privy 
seal in 1905-08. See book on his viceroyalty, 
by S. Gopal (1953). 

RIPPERDA, Jobaim Wilhelm, Baron de, rip'- 
(1680—1737), Dutch political adventurer who, 
born at Groningen, played an amazing part 


at the Spanish court, turned first Catholic and 
then Moslem, and died at Tetuan, after 
commanding against Spain. See French 
monograph by Syveton (1896). 

RISHANGER, William (c. 1250-1312), a 
monk of St Albans, who wrote a number of 
short contemporary chronicles in continua- 
tion of the historical work of Matthew 
Paris, but probably did not write the Chronica 
Wilhelmi Rishanger (1259-1306). 

RISTORI, Adelaide, ree-std'ree (1822-1906) 
Italian tragedienne, born at Cividale in 
Friuli, rapidly became the leading Italian 
actress. In 1847 her marriage with the Mar- 
quis del Grillo (died 1861) temporarily 
interrupted her dramatic career. She won a 
complete triumph before a French audience 
in 1855, when Rachel was at the height of her 
fame; and gained fresh laurels in nearly 
every country of Europe, in the United States 
(1866, 1875, 1884-85), and in South America. 
Sec her Memoirs and Artistic Studies (trans 
1907). 

RITCHIE, Anne Isabella, Lady (1837-1919), 
English writer, the daughter of William 
Makepeace Thackeray, was born in London. 
A close companion of her father, and well 
acquainted with his friends of literary and 
artistic note, she contributed valuable 
personal reminiscences to an 1898-99 edition 
of his works, and also wrote memoirs of their 
contemporaries such as Tennyson and 
Ruskin. Her novels include The Village on 
the Cliff iXZSl) and Old Kensington (1873). 

RITSCHL, ricli'el, (1) Albrecht (1822-89), 
Protestant theologian, born at Berlin, became 
professor of Theology at Bonn (1853), 
Gottingen (1864). His principal work is on 
the doctrine of justification and reconciliation 
(1870-74; 4th cd. 1896). Other works were 
on Christian perfection (1874), conscience 
(1876), Pietism (1880-86), theology and 
metaphysics (1881), &c. The distinguishing 
feature of the Ritschlian theology is the 
prominence it gives to the practical, ethical, 
social side of Christianity. See Life by his 
son, Otto (2 vols. 1892-96); and works on 
Ritschlianism by Pflcidcror (1891), Garvie 
(1899), Swing (1901), Orr (1903), Edghill 
(1910) and Mackintosh (1915). 

(2) Friedrich Wilhelm (1806-76), German 
scholar, born near Erfurt, received classical 
chairs at Breslau (1834), Bonn (1839) and 
Leipzig (1865). His great edition of Plautus 
(1848-54; new ed. 1881-87) was preceded 
by Parerga Plautina et Terentiana (1845). 
His Priscae Latinitatis Momimenta Epigraphica 
(1864) was the forerunner of the Corpus 
Inscriptioniim. Sec Life by Ribbeck (1879- 
1881). 

RITSON, Joseph (1752-1803), English anti- 
quary, born at Stockton-on-Tces, came to 
London in 1775, and practised as a conveyan- 
cer, but was enabled to give most of his time 
to antiquarian studies. He was as notorious 
for his vegetarianism, whimsical spelling and 
irreverence as for his attacks on bigger men 
than himself. His first important work was 
an onslaught on Warton’s History of English 
Poetry (1782). He assailed (1783) Johnson 
and Steevens for their text of Shakespeare, 
and Bishop Percy in Ancient Songs (1790); in 
1792 appeared his Cursory Criticisms on 
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Malone’s Shakespeare. Other works were 
English Songs (1733); Ancient Popular Poetry 
(1791); Scottish Songs (1794); Poems ... by 
Laurence Minot (1795); Robin Hood Ballads 
(1795); and Ancient English Metrical 
Romances (1802). See his Letters edited, 
with Life, by Sir H. Nicolas (1833), and the 
studies by Burd (1916) and Bronson (1938). 
RITTER, (1) Johann Wilhelm (1776-1810), 
German physicist, was born in Silesia, and 
while working in Jena discovered in 1802 the 
ultra-violet rays in the spectrum (see W. H. 
Wollaston). He also worked on electricity. 

(2) Karl (1779-1859), German geographer, 
born at Quedlinburg, became professor of 
Geography at Berlin (1829), academician, 
and director of studies of the Military School. 
He laid the foundations of modern scientific 
geography, his most important work. Die 
%-luwde . . . (1817), stressing the relation 
between man and his natural environment. 
He also wrote a comparative geography 
(Eng. ed. 1865). See Life by Gage (1867). 
RIVAROL, Antoine, ree-va-rol (1753-1801), 
French writer, born at Bagnols in Languedoc, 
came to Paris in 1780, and in 1788 set the 
whole city laughing at the sarcasms in his 
Petit Almanack de nos grands hommes. 
Emigrating in 1792, and supported by royalist 
pensions, he wrote pamphlets in Brussels, 
London, Hamburg and Berlin. See Lives by 
Le Breton (1895) and L. Latzarus (1926). 
RIVAS, Angel de Saavedra, Duque de, ree'vas 
(1791-1865), Spanish politician and writer, 
was born in Cordoba and educated in Madrid. 
He served in the civil war, was forced to live 
in exile from 1823 to 1834, became minister 
of the interior in 1835, and was soon exiled 
again. In 1837 he returned, became prime 
minister, and later was ambassador in Naples, 
Paris (1856) and Florence (I860). Alongside 
his political life, Rivas led his literary one, 
as an early exponent of typical Spanish 
romanticism. His works include the epics 
Florinda (1826) and El Moro expdsito (1834), 
the dramatic poems, Romances historicos 
(1841), and several dramas, including Don 
Alvaro ot La Fuerza del Sino (1835), on which 
Verdi based his opera La Forza del Destino. 
See study by E. A. Peers (1923). 

RI\TERA, Diego, ri-vay'ra (1886-1957), Mexi- 
can painter, born at Guanajuato, in 1921 
began a series of murals in public buildings 
depicting the life and history (particularly the 
popular uprisings) of the Mexican people. 
From 1930 to 1934 he executed a number of 
f^rescoes in the U.S., mainly of industrial life. 
His art is a curious blend of the rhetorical 
realism of folk-art and revolutionary propa- 
ganda, with overtones of Byzantine and Aztec 
symbolism. See his books Portrait of 
America (1934) and Portrait of Mexico 
(1938), and the Life by B. D. Wolfe (1939). 
RIVERS, (1) Anthony Woodville, 2nd Earl 
(14427-83), son of (3), stuck closely to 
Edward IV, who made him captain-general 
of the forces. After Edw'ard’s death he was 
put to death by Richard III. 

(2) Augustus Pitt-. See Pitt- Rivers. 

(3) Richard Woodville, 1st Earl (d. 1469), 
English soldier, was esquire to Henry V, 
and during his son’s reign was made gover- 
nor of the Tower (1424) and knighted (1425). 


He fought in France and for the Lancastrians 
m the Wars of the Roses. He married 
Jacquetta of Luxembourg, widow of the 
Duke of Bedford, and it was their daughter 
Elizabeth whom Edward IV married. This 
led him to go over to the Yorkists, and 
Edward made him Constable of England, 
Baron Rivers (1448) and Earl Rivers (1466). 
But the favour shown to the Rivers family 
offended the old nobility, and their avarice 
aroused popular enmity, and in 1469 Earl 
Rivers was beheaded at Northampton. 

(4) William Halse Rivers (1864-1922), 
English anthropologist and psychologist, 
lectured at Cambridge, applied his genea- 
logical method in the Torres Straits and 
among the Todas, wrote an important book 
on Kinship (1914) and an epoch-making one 
on The History of Melanesian Society (1915), 
drawing the story of a long-past migration 
from the linkage of elements m a culture. In 
Instinct and the Unconscious (1920) and 
Conflict and Dream (1923) he is a modified 
Freudian. 

RIVIERE, (1) Briton, re-veer' (1840—1920), 
English artist, born of Huguenot ancestry in 
London, was the son of a drawing-master, 
graduated at Oxford in 1867, was elected 
R.A. in 1881, and excelled in paintings of wild 
animals. 

(2) Jacques, ree-vyayr (1886-1925), French 
writer and critic, born in Bordeaux, in 1919 
became first editor of the Nouvelle revue 
francaise, as such playing a prominent part 
in the cultural life of post-war France. Flis 
writings include novels, essays and a justi- 
fication of the Christian conception of God, 
A la trace de Dieii (1925). See his correspon- 
dence with Claudel (1925) and Fournier 
(1926-28), and the Life by B. Cook (1958). 
RIVINGTON, Charles (1688-1742), English 
publisher, born at Chesterfield, Derbyshire, 
went to London, where he founded in 1711 
the Rivington publishing firm which remained 
under family direction until absorbed by 
Longmans in 1890. In 1889 Septimus 
Rivington was a co-founder of the firm of 
Percival and Co., which in 1893 became 
Rivington, Percival and Co., and, after 1897, 
Rivington & Co. See S. Rivington’s The 
House of Rivington (1894). 

RIZAL, Jose, ree-sal' (1861-96), Filipino 
patriot and writer, born at Calaniba, Luzon, 
studied medicine at the University of 
Madrid, and on his return to the Philippines 
published a political novel, Noli me tangere 
(1886), whose anti-Spanish tone led to his 
exile. He practised medicine in Hong Kong, 
where he wrote El Filibusterismo (1891), a 
continuation of his first novel. Returning 
to the Philippines, he arrived simultaneously 
with an anti-Spanish revolt, which he was 
accused of instigating, and was shot. See 
study by C. E. Russell and E. B. Rodriguez 
(1923). 

RIZZIO, or Riccio, David, rit'si-o, reech'- 
(15337-66), Italian courtier and musician, 
entered the service of Mary, Queen of Scots 
in 1561, and rapidly becoming her favourite 
was appointed private foreign secretary in 
1564. He negotiated Mary’s marriage (1565) 
with Darnley, with whom he was at first on 
friendliest terms, but the queen’s husband 
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soon became jealous of his influence over painter, born in Cologne, was a punii nf 
Mary and of his strong political power, and Gros. He is notable for his histonr^ 
entered with other nobles into a plot to kill accuracy of subject-matter and use 5 
him. Rizzio was dragged from the queen’s contemporaneous techniques. 
presence and brutally murdered at the palace (2) Tony (1837-1911), French historicni 
of Holyroodhouse, March 9, 1566. painter, son of (1), born in Paris, was a nun, 

ROBBIA, DELLA, the name of a family of of Delarochc. 

Florentine sculptors, including: ROBERT OF ANJOU, a-zlioo ( 1275 - 1343 , 

(1) Andrea (1435-1525), nephew of (3), king of Naples and Sicily, succeeded his 

who worked at reliefs and whose bambini father, Charles 11, in 1309. He supported the 
medallions are on the Ospedale degli Inno- Guelph cause, and was a notable patron of 
centi, Florence. literature and the arts. See Baddelev’c 

(2) Giovanni (1469-1529?), son of (1), Robert the Wise (1897). ^ 

whose frieze Seven Works of Mercy is at ROBERT OF BRUNNE, the name by which 
Pistoia. Robert Manning, or Mannyng, is usually 

(3) Luca (c. 1400-82), who executed designated from his birthplace Bourn m 

between 1431 and 1440 ten unequalled Lincolnshire, which is 6 miles from ’the 
panels of angels and dancing boys for the Gilbertine monastery of Sempringham that 
cathedral, for whose sacristy he also made he entered in 1288. He died about 1338 
(1448-67) a bronze door with ten panels of His chief work is his Bancilyng Synne (1303) 
figures in relief. In marble he sculptured, in a free and amplified translation into English 
1457-58, the tomb of the Bishop of Fiesole. verse of William of Wadington’s Manuel des 
He is almost equally famous for his figures in Pechiez^ with such judicious omissions and 
terra-cotta, including medallions and reliefs, excellent additions as made his version much 
white or coloured. See works by Cruttwell more entertaining than the original. It is one 
(1902) and Marquand (various, 1912-28). of our best landmarks in the transition from 

ROBERT. Name of three kings of Scotland: early to later Middle English. He also made 

(1) Robert I. See Bruce Family (7). a new version in octosyllabic rhyme of Wace’s 

(2) Robert II (1316-90), born March 2, was Brut d'Angleterre, and added to it a trans- 
the son of Walter Stewart (q.v.) and of lation of the French rhyming chronicle of 
Marjory, only daughter of Robert the Bruce. Peter Langioft. 

Throughout the disastrous reign of his uncle, ROBERT OF GLOUCESTER (fl, 1260-1300], 
David 11, he was one of the most prominent author of a metrical English chronicle to 
of the nobles of Scotland, and twice acted 1135, edited by Aldis Wright (Rolls series, 
as regent. On David’s death (1371) he 1887). 

obtained the crown, becoming founder of ROBERT OF JUMIEGES (fl. 1037-52), a 
the Stewart dynasty. His powerful and Norman, abbot of Jumicgcs from 1037, came 
intractable barons shaped the policy of the to England in 1043 with Edward the Confes- 
country very much according to their sor, who made him Bishop of London (1044) 
pleasure. The misery inflicted by their raids and Archbishop of Canterbury (1050). He 
and the reprisals of the English wardens was was the head of the anti-English party which 
frightful; the great events were the invasions in 1051 banished Earl Godwin and his sons, 
of Scotland by an English force under the Their return next year drove him to Nor- 
Duke of Lancaster in 1384, and by Richard II mandy. The Witan stripped him of his 
in 1385, and the retaliatory expedition of the archbishopric, and he died at Jumieges. 
Scots in 1388, ending with Otterburn. ROBERT OF MELUN, me-fm (d. 1167), 
Robert died April 19, 1390. He married English theologian, taught in Paris and 
first (1348) his mistress, Elizabeth Mure of Melun, and was elected Bishop of Hereford 
Rowallan, and (1355) a daughter of the Earl in 1163. He acted as a mediator between 
of Ross; he had over a dozen children. Becket and Henry II, latterly, however, 

(3) Robert III (c. 1340-1406), son of (2), giving his support to Becket. 

was originally called John. His incapacity ROBERT!, Ercole de’ (c. 1455-96), Italian 
threw the government into the hands of his painter, born in Ferrara. His Madonna in 
ambitious brother, in 1398 created Duke of the Brera Gallery, Milan, and Pietd, in the 
Albany. In 1400 Henry IV of England Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, are charac- 
invaded Scotland and penetrated, as far as teristic of his work, which is less austere than 
Edinburgh; the Scots retaliated in 1402 by that of Cossa and Tura (qq.v.), his con- 
the expedition which ended in the disaster at temporaries of the Ferrarcse school. See B. 
Homildon Hill. Robert had two sons, the The Painters of Ferrara (\95Qi). 

eldest of whom was David, Duke of Rothesay ROBERTS, (1) Sir Charles George Douglas 
(1378-1402), a clever but very licentious (1860-1943), Canadian naturalist, writer and 
youth. Albany received orders from the king poet, the ‘ Longfellow of Canada born 
to act as his guardian, and after a short time at Douglas, New Brunswick, graduated at 
starved him to death at Falkland. Robert, Fredericton in 1879, was professor in King’s 
anxious for the safety of his younger son. College, Nova Scotia, in 1885-95, and then 
James, resolved to send him to France; and settled in New York as an editor, joining the 
when news came that the vessel in which Canadian army at the outbreak of the first 
James sailed was captured by an English World War. He wrote Orion, In Divers 
ship he died April 4, 1406. Tones, and other verse, a history of Canada, 

ROBERT, Duke of Normandy. See Henry I, Canada in Flanders (1918), and nature studies, 
of England. in which he particularly excelled, including 

ROBERT-FLEURY, ro-bayr-fioe-ree, (1) The Feet of the Furtive (1912) and Eyes of the 
Joseph Nicolas (1797-1890), French historical Wilderness (1933). He was knighted in 1935. 
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(2) David (1796-1864), Scottish painter, 
born at Edinburgh, October 24, as a scene- 
painter at Drury Lane attracted attention 
^ath pictures of Rouen and Amiens cathedrals 
at the Royal Academy. Among his pictures, 
the fruit of his wide travels, were Departure 
of the Israelites from Egypt (1829), Jerusalem 
(1845) Rome (1855) and Grand Canal at 
Venice (1^56). Lie was elected R.A. in 1841. 
See Life by J. Ballantine (1866). 

(3) Frederick Sleigh Roberts, Earl, of 
Kandahar, Pretoria, and Waterford (1832- 
1914) was born at Cawnpore, son of General 
Sir Abraham Roberts (1784-1873). Pie was 
educated at Clifton, Eton, Sandhurst and 
Addiscombe; entered the Bengal Artillery 
in 1851 ; was at the siege of Delhi; and took 
an active part in the subsequent operations 
down to the relief of Lucknow, winning the 
V.C. in 1 858. He was assistant quartermaster 
c^eneral in the Abyssinian (1868) and Lushai 
0871-72) expeditions. In the Afghan war 
m 1878, Roberts, now major-general, forced 
the Afghan position on Peiwar Kotul, and 
was made K.C.B. (1879). After the murder 
of Cavagnari and his escort at Kabul, he 
defeated the Afghans at Charasia, took 
possession of Kabul, and assumed the 
government. Yakub Khan was sent a 
prisoner to India, but Abdul Rahman was 
proclaimed amir, General Burrows was 
crushingly defeated at Maiwand, and the 
British Kandahar garrison was besieged. 
On August 9, 1880, Sir F. Roberts set out 
with 10,000 troops on his memorable march 
through Afghanistan to the relief of Kanda- 
har; three weeks later he reached it, and 
completely routed Ayub Khan. In 1881, 
now a baronet, he was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the Madras army, and 
in 1885-93 he was commander-in-chief in 
India. Created Lord Roberts of Kandahar 
and Waterford in 1892, he became field 
marshal and commander-in-chief in Ireland 
in 1895. He published The Rise of Wellington 
(1895) and Forty-one Years in India (1897), 
After the first checks of the Boer war he was 
sent out to assume the chief command, 
relieved Kimberley and made the great 
advance to Pretoria, and came home in 1901 
to be commander-in-chief. Created earl in 
1901, he retired in 1904, and died November 
14, 1914, while visiting troops in the field in 
France. See Lives by Forest (1914), de 
Watteville (1938) and James (1954). 

(4) Morley (1857-1942), English writer, 
born in London, was educated at Bedford and 
Owens College, served before the mast, on 
Australian sheep-runs, on Texan ranches, on 
Californian railways, and British Columbian 
sawmills, and multiplied his experiences in 
the South Seas, the Transvaal, Rhodesia and 
Corsica. From 1887 onwards he published 
a long series of works, mostly novels, includ- 
ing The Purification of Dolores Silva (1894), 
The Colossus, A Son of Empire,, Immortal 
Youth, Lady Penelope (1904) and Sea Dogs 
(1910). 

(5) William Patrick (1895- ), English 

artist, bom in London, was associated with 
Roger Fry, Wyndham Lewis (as a Vorticist) 
and with the London Group, and in both 
World Wars was an oflBicial war artist. His 

35 


art is now devoted to the portrayal of 
Cockney characters in a very formal cubist, 
or rather cylindrical, style, with a certain 
satirical emphasis. He is represented in the 
Tate Gallery. 

ROBERTS-AUSTEN, Sir William Chandler 
(1843-1902), English metallurgist, was born 
at Kennin^on, London. Elected F.R.S. in 
1875, he was in 1880 appointed professor at 
the Royal School of Mines, two years later 
becoming chemist and assayer at the Mint. 
A pioneer of alloy research, he demonstrated 
the possibility of diffusion occurring between 
a sheet of gold and a block of lead. 

ROBERTSON, (1) Sir Brian Hubert, 2nd Bart. 
(1896- ), British general, won the D.S.O. 

and M.C. in World War I, and retiring from 
the army became managing director of the 
South African section of Dunlop (1935). In 
World War II he was General Alexander’s 
administrative officer during the Italian 
campaign (1944-45), was deputy (1945), then 
military governor (1947), and finally high 
commissioner (1949-50) of the British Zone 
in Germany. In 1953 he took on the onerous 
duties of the chairmanship of Britain’s 
nationalized railway and transport system. 

(2) Frederick William (1816-53), English 
clergyman, born in London, the son of an 
artillery captain, was educated for the army 
at Tours and Edinburgh, but devoting himself 
to the church, studied at Oxford (1837-40), 
and in 1847 became incumbent of Trinity 
Chapel, Brighton, where his earnestness, 
originality and wide sympathy arrested 
attention, but provoked suspicion. He 
resigned in June 1853 because his vicar 
had refused to confirm his nomination of a 
curate, and died August 15, 1853. He pub- 
lished but one sermon — the five series (1855, 
1855, 1857, 1859-63, 1880) so well known 
over the English-speaking world are really 
recollections, sometimes dictated and some- 
times written out. See his Life and Letters, 
by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke (1865). 

(3) George Croom (1842-92), Scottish 
philosopher, born at Aberdeen, in 1866 
became professor of Mental Philosophy and 
Logic at University College, London, He 
wrote on Hobbes, started (1876) and edited 
Mind. See memoir by Prof. Bain prefixed to 
his Philosophical Remains (1894). 

(4) James Logie. See Haliburton (1). 

(5) Joseph (1810-66), Scottish antiquary, 
born at Aberdeen and educated there, 
became historical curator at the Edinburgh 
Register House. He was an originator of the 
Aberdeen Spalding Club (1839-70), and 
contributed much to Chambers’s Encyclo- 
paedia. Among his other works are The 
Book of Bon- Accord (1839) and Concilia 
Scotiae: Ecclesiae Scoticanae Statuta, 1225— 
1559 (1866). 

(6) Madge. See Kendal. 

(7) Thomas William (1829-71), English 
dramatist, brother of (6), was born at 
Newark-on-Trent, of an old actor family, 
and himself was brought up on the boards. 
Coming up to London in 1848, he was actor, 
prompter and stage manager, wrote unsuc- 
cessM plays, contributed to newspapers and 
magazines, translated French plays and so 
forth. His first success as a dramatist was 
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with David Garrick (1864) and Society (1865), 
and his next comedy, Ours (1866), established 
his fame. Caste (1867), Play (1868h School 
(1869), M.P. (1870)— all brought out by the 
Bancrofts at the Prince of Wales’s — and 
Horne (1869) and Dreams (1869) were all 
equally successful. See his Principal Dramatic 
Works, with memoir by his son (1889), and 
Life by Pemberton (1893). 

(8) William (1721-93), Scottish historian, 
born at the manse of Borthwick in Midlothian, 
studied at Edinburgh, and at twenty-two 
was ordained minister of Gladsmuir. He 
volunteered for the defence of Edinburgh 
against the rebels in 1745, from 1751 took a 
prominent part in the General Assembly, and 
soon became leader of the ‘ Moderates ’. 
From 1761 till his death he was joint-minister 
with Dr Erskine of Greyfriars, Edinburgh. 
In 1761 he became a royal chaplain, in 1762 
principal of Edinburgh University, and in 
1764 king’s historiographer. His History of 
Scotland 1542-1603 (1759) was a splendid 
success. Next followed the History of 
Charles V (1769), his most valuable work, for 
which he received £4500, and high praise 
from Voltaire and Gibbon. The History of 
America appeared in 1777, and a disquisition 
on The Knowledge which the Ancients had of 
India in 1791. See short Lives by Dugald 
Stewart (1801) and Bishop Gleig (1812). 

(9) Sir William Robert (1860-1933), English 
soldier, enlisted as private in 1877 and rose 
to be field-marshal in 1920. Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff from 1915 to 1918, 
he became a baronet in 1919. See his 
autobiographical From Private to Field- 
Marshal i\92\). 

ROBERVAL, GilleS Personne de (1602-75), 
French mathematician, was born at Roberval 
near Beauvais, and in 1632 was appointed 
professor of Mathematics at the College de 
France. He devised a method of drawing 
tangents and invented the balance now called 
after him. 

ROBESON, Paul Le Roy, rob' sen (1898— ), 

American negro singer and actor, born 
in Princeton, N.J., was admitted to the 
American bar before embarking on a stage 
career in New York in 1921, appearing in 
Britain in 1922. Success as an actor was 
matched by popularity as a singer, and he 
has appeared in works ranging from Show 
Boat to plays by Eugene O’Neill and Shake- 
speare’s Othello, a part which he first played 
in London in 1930 and in which he scored a 
triumphant American success ten years later. 
Robeson has given song recitals, notably of 
negro spirituals, throughout the world, and 
has appeared in numerous films. Since the 
end of the second World War his racial and 
political sympathies have somewhat embit- 
tered his relationship with the United States. 
See his autobiographical Here I Stand (1958) 
and Life by M. Seton (1958). 

ROBESPIERRE, Maximilien Marie Isidore 
de, ro-bes-pyayr (1758-94), French revolu- 
tionary, was bom, of Irish origin, at Arras, 
May 6, 1758. He was admitted avocat in 
1781, and was elected to the states-general in 
1789 by Artois. He attached himself to the 
extreme Left, and soon commanded attention. 
His influence grew daily, and the mob franti- 


cally admired his sincere cant and his 
incorruptibility. In 1791 he carried S 
motion that no member of the 
Assembly should be eligible for the next anH 
was appointed public accuser. Next follmS 
the flight to Varennes (June 21), LafaS 
last eftort to control the right of insurrU'oa 
on the Champ-de-Mars (July 17), the ahiiSJ 
terror of Robespierre, his hysterical apS 
to the Club, the theatrical oath taken by S 
member to defend his life, and his conduct 
home in triumph by the mob at the close of 
the Constituent Assembly (September 30 ) 
The Girondist leaders in the new Legislative 
Assembly were eager for war. Robespierre 
offered a strenuous opposition in the Jacobin 
Club. In April 1792 he resigned bis post of 
public accuser. In August he presented to the 
Legislative Assembly a petition for a Revolu 
tionary Tribunal and a new Convention It 
does not appear that he was responsible for 
the September massacres. He was elected 
first deputy for Paris to the National Conven- 
tion, where the bitter attacks upon him by the 
Girondists threw him into closer union with 
Danton. Robespierre opposed vigorously 
the Girondist idea of a special appeal to the 
people on the king’s death, and Louis’s 
execution (January 21, 1793) opened up the 
final stage of the struggle, which ended in a 
complete triumph of the Jacobins on June 
The first Committee of Public Safety was 
decreed in April 1793, and Robespierre 
elected in July, was now one of the actual 
rulers of France; but it is doubtful whether 
henceforth he was not merely the stalking- 
horse for the more resolute party within the 
Twelve. Next came the dark intrigues and 
desperate struggles that sent Hebert and his 
friends to the scaffold in March 1794 and 
Danton and Camille Desmoulins in April. 
The next three months Robespierre reigned 
supreme. He nominated all the members 
of the Government Committees, placed his 
creatures in all places of influence in the 
commune of Paris, and assumed complete 
control of the Revolutionary Tribunal. But 
as his power increased his popularity waned, 
and his declaration on May 7 of a new state 
religion awoke in the mind of Paris the 
slumbering sense of humour. The Conven- 
tion, at Robespierre’s instance, agreed to 
compliment the Supreme Being with an 
acknowledgment of His existence. Meantime 
the pace of the guillotine grew faster; public 
finance and government generally drifted to 
ruin, and Saint-Just demanded the creation of 
a dictatorship in the person of Robespierre. 
On July 26 the dictator delivered a long 
harangue complaining that he was being 
accused of crimes unjustly. The Convention, 
after at first obediently passing his decrees, 
next rescinded them and referred his proposals 
to the committees. That night at the Jacobin 
Club his party again triumphed. Next day 
at the Convention Saint-Just could not obtain 
a hearing, and Robespierre was vehemently 
attacked. A deputy proposed his arrest; at 
the fatal word Robespierre’s power crumbled 
to ruin. He flew to the Common Hall, 
whereupon the Convention declared him an 
outlaw. The National Guard under Barras 
turned out to protect the Convention, and 
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Robespierre had his lower jaw broken by a 
shot fired by a gendarme. Next day (July 28 ; 
10th Thermidor 1794) the trembling wretch 
was guillotined with Saint-Just, Couthon, and 
nineteen others. See histories of the Revolu- 
tion by Lamartine, Michelet, Blanc, Carlyle, 
Von Svbel, Morse Stephens, Taine, de 
Tocque\dlle, and Machar; the Lives by 
G. H. Lewes (1849) and Thompson (1939); 
Hamel’s eulogistic Vie de Robespierre (1865- 
1867), also his Thermidor (1891); works by 
Hilaire Belloc (1902), Mathiez (trans. 1927) 
and J. Eagan (1938). 

ROBEY, Sir George (1869-1954), English 
comedian, born at Herne Hill, first appeared 
on the stage in 1891, changed his name from 
Wade to Robey, made a name for himself in 
musical shows such as The Bing Boys (1916), 
and later emerged as a Shakespearean actor 
in the part of FalstafF. Dubbed the * Prime 
Minister of Mirth he was famous for his 
robust, often Rabelaisian humour, his 
bowler hat, long black collarless frock-coat, 
hooked stick and thickly painted eyebrows. 
He was knighted in 1954. See his Looking 
Back on Life (1933), and A. E. Wilson’s 
Prime Minister of Mirth (1956). 

robin hood, the hero of a group of old 
English ballads, the gallant and generous 
outlaw' of Sherwood Forest, where he spent 
his time gaily under the greenwood tree with 
Little John, Scarlet, Friar Tuck, and his 
merry men all. Unrivalled with bow and 
quarter-staff, he waged war on proud abbots 
and rich knights, taking freely of their 
superfluity, but himself therewith most 
generous to the poor. The ‘ rymes of Robyn 
Hood ’ are named in Piers Plowman {c. 1377) 
and the plays of Robin Hood in the Paston 
Letters (1473). Tradition made the outlaw 
into a political personage, a dispossessed Earl 
of Huntingdon and what not, and Scott’s 
Ivanhoe represents him as a Saxon holding 
out against the Normans. But there is no 
evidence that he was anything but the 
creation of popular imagination, a yeoman 
counterpart to the Imightly King Arthur. 
There are about forty Robin Hood ballads, 
some eight of them of the first rank. See 
Gutch, Lytell Geste of Robin Mode (1847), 
Hales’s Introduction to the Percy Folio 



(1939). 

ROBINS, Benjamin (1707-51), English mathe- 
matician and father of the art of gunnery, was 
born, of Quaker family, at Bath. He set up 
as teacher of mathematics in London, pub- 
lished several treatises, commenced his ex- 
periments on the resisting force of the air to 
projectiles, studied fortification, and invented 
the ballistic pendulum- In 1735 he demo- 
lished, in a treatise on Newton* s Methods of 
Fluxions, Berkeley’s objections. His New 
Principles of Gunnery appeared in 1742. 
Engineer to the East India Company (1749), 
he died at Madras. His works were collected 
in 1761. 

ROBINSON, (1) Anastasia. See Peter- 
borough. 

(2) Edward (1794-1863), American scholar, 
bom at Southington, Conn., studied in 
Germany, and in 1830 became a theological 


professor at Andover, in 1837 at New York. 
His survey of Palestine (1838) resulted in 
Biblical Researches in Palestine and Adjacent 
Countries (1841); and a second visit in 1852 
produced a second edition (1856). See Life 
by Smith and Hitchcock (1863). He married 
in 1828 Therese Albertine Louise von Jakob 
(1797-1869), daughter of a Halle professor; 
under the acrostic of her initials, ‘ Talvj she 
wrote Psyche (1825), and translated Scott’s 
Black Dwarf and Old Mortality, and Volks-’ 
lieder der Serben (1825-26). 

(3) Edwin Arlington (1869-1935), American 
poet, of the traditional school, was born at 
Head Tide, Maine, and educated at Harvard. 
His publications include Captain Craig (1902), 
The Town down the River (1910), The Man 
against the Sky, which made his name, and 
King Jasper (1935) and he was three times a 
Pulitzer prize-winner, for his Collected Poems 
(1922), The Man Who Died Twice (1925) and 
Tristram (1928), one of his several modern 
renderings of Arthurian legends. See studies 
by E. Neff (1949) and E. Barnard (1952). 

(4) (Esme Stuart) Lennox (1886-1958), 
Irish dramatist, born at Douglas, Co. Cork. 
His first play. The Clancy Game, was produced 
in 1908 at the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, of 
which he was appointed manager in 1910 and 
was director from 1923 to 1956. Other plays 
include The Cross Roads (1909), The Dreamers 
G915) and The White-Headed Boy (1920); he 
also compiled volumes of Irish verse, includ- 
ing the Irish Golden Treasury (1925), and 
edited Lady Gregory’s Journals (1946). See 
his autobiographical Three Homes (1938) and 
Curtain Up (1941). 

(5) Frederick John. See Ripon (1). 

(6) George Frederick Samuel. See Ripon 

( 2 ). 

(7) Henry Crabb (1775-1867), English 
lawyer and diarist, born at Bury St Edmunds, 
was articled to a Colchester attorney 1790-95. 
From 1800 he studied five years at Jena, 
Weimar, and so on, making friends of the 
great German spirits of the day, and during 
1807-09 was engaged on The Times — in Spain, 
the first war-correspondent. In 1813 he was 
called to the bar, from which he retired in 
1828. A dissenter and a Liberal, he was 
one of the founders of London University 
(1828). See the selections edited by Sadler 
(1869) and, fuller, by Edith Morley (1922-29). 
See Life by Edith Morley (1935). 

(8) Hercules George Robert, Lord Rosmead 
(1824-97), English colonial governor, brother 
of (13), second son of Admiral Hercules 
Robinson G789-1864), became governor of 
Hong Kong (1859, with a knighthood), 
Ceylon (1865), New South Wales (1872), 
New Zealand (1878), and Cape Colony, 
perhaps the scene of his ablest administration 
(1880 and again 1895); he retired in 1897. 
In 1875 he was created a G.C.M.G., in 1890 
a baronet, and in 1896 Lord Rosmead. 

(9) John (c. 1576-1625), English clergyman, 
pastor of the Pilgrim Fathers, was born in 
Lincolnshire, studied at Cambridge, held a 
cure at Norwich, in 1608 escaped to Amster- 
dam, in 1609 passed to Leyden, and there 
established a church. In 1620, after a 
memorable sermon, he saw part of his flock 
set sail in the Speedwell (afterwards changed 
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^OT t\\Q Mayflower). He died at Leyden. See 
Lives by Davis (1903), Ashton (in the Works, 
1851), Powicke (1920), and Dr. J. Brown’s 
Pilgrim Fathers (1895). 

(10) Mary, known as ‘ Perdita ’ (1758- 
1800), English actress, born at Bristol, played 
Perdita and other Shakespearian parts at 
Drury Lane 1776—80, and became mistress in 
1779 to the future George IV, who gave her 
a bond (never paid) for £20,000. She wrote 
poems, plays and novels; in 1783 got a 
pension of £500, but died poor and palsied. 
See her Memoirs, edited by her daughter 
(1801); 2nd ed. 1895. 

(11) Mary. See Darmesteter. 

(12) Sir Robert (1886- ), English 

chemist, was born in Chesterfield and 
educated at Manchester University. He held 
chairs at Sydney, Liverpool, St Andrews, 
Manchester, London and Oxford, where he 
was Waynflete professor from 1930 to 1955. 
He is particularly noted for his work on plant 
pigments, alkaloids and other natural 
products, and aided in the development of 
penicillin. From 1945 to 1950 he was 
president of the Royal Society, and was 
Mobel prize-winner for Chemistry in 1947. 
He was knighted in 1939, and awarded the 
O.M. in 1949. 

(13) Sir William Cleaver Francis (1834-97), 
brother of (8), from 1874 was three times 
governor of Western Australia, and was 
created G.C.M.G. in 1887. 

(14) WiUiam Fleath (1872-1944), English 
artist, cartoonist and book-illustrator, was 
born in Hornsey Rise, London. He attended 
the Islington School of Art and the Royal 
Academy Schools, and in 1897 appeared a 
Do/i Quixote, the first of his many works as a 
book-illustrator; others include an Arabian 
Nights (1899), Twelfth Night (1908) and 
Water Babies (1915). But his fame, and the 
perpetuation of his name, rests mainly on his 
humorous drawings — in his ability to poke 
fun, in colour and in black and white of 
superb draughtsmanship, at the machine age 
with countless ‘ Heath Robinson contrap- 
tions ’ of absurd and complicated design and 
with highly practical and simple aims, such 
as the raising of one’s hat, the shuffling and 
dealing of cards, or the recovering of a 
collar-stud which has slipped down the back. 
See his autobiographical My Line of Life 
(1938) and the Study by L. Day (1947). 

ROB ROY, Gaelic for ‘ Red Robert ’ (1671- 
1734), Scottish freebooter, was the second 
son of Lieut. -Col. Donald Maegregor of 
Glen gyle. Till 1661 the ‘ wicked clan Gregor’ 
had for a century been pursued with fire and 
sword; the very name was proscribed. But 
from that year until the Revolution the severe 
laws against them were somewhat relaxed, 
and Rob Roy lived quietly enough as a 
grazier at Balquhidder. His herds were so 
often plundered by ‘ broken men ’ from the 
north that he had to maintain a band of 
armed followers to protect both himself and 
such of his neighbours as paid him blackmail. 
And so with those followers espousing in 1691 
the Jacobite cause, he did a little plundering 
for himself, and, two or three years later 
having purchased from his nephew the lands 
of Craigroyston and Inversnaid, laid claim 


to be chief of the clan. Through losses (I7n\ 
in cattle speculations, for which he had 
borrowed money from the Duke of Montrose 
his lands were seized, his houses plundered’ 
and his wife turned adrift with her children in 
midwinter. Rob now gathered his clansmen 
and made open war on the duke. This was in 
1716, the year after the Jacobite rebellion in 
which, at Shcriffinuir, Rob Roy had ‘stood 
watch ’ for the booty. Marvellous stories are 
current round Loch Katrine and Loch 
Lomond of his hairbreadth escapes, of his 
evasions when captured, and of his generosity 
to the poor, whose wants ho supplied at the 
expense of the rich. They in return warned 
him of the designs of his arch-foes, the Dukes 
of Montrose and Atlioll, and of the red-coats- 
besides, Rob enjoyed the protection of the 
Duke of Argyll, having assumed the name 
Campbell, his mother’s. Late in life he is 
said to have turned Catholic, but in the list 
of subscribers to the Episcopalian churcii 
history of Bishop Keith (1734) occurs the 
name ‘Robert Maegregor alias Rob Roy’ 
On December 28, 1734, Rob Roy died in his 
own house at Balquhidder. He left five sons, 
two of whom died in 1754 — .lames, the 
notorious outlaw James Mohr, in Paris; and 
Robin, the youngest, on the gallows at 
Edinburgh for abduction. See the intro- 
duction and notes to Scott’s Rob Roy (1817); 
Dorothy Wordsworth’s Tour in Scotland in 
1803, with her brother’s poem; and the Lives 
of Rob Roy by 1C. Maclcay (1818; new ed 
1881) and A. H. Millar (1883). 

ROBSART, Amy. See Leicester, Earl of. 
ROBSON, Flora (1902- ), English actress, 
born at South Shields, first appeared in 1921 
and made a reputation, especially in historical 
roles in both plays and films as Queen 
Elizabeth in Fire over England (1931), Therese 
Raquin in Guilty (1944), <&c. See Life by 
J. Dunbar (1960). 

ROCHAMBEAU, Jean Baptiste Donatien de 
Vimeur, Comte de, ro-sha-bo (1725-1807), 
French soldier, born at Vendome, entered the 
French army in 1742, was at the siege of 
Maestricht, and distinguished himself at 
Minorca in 1756. In 1780 he was sent out 
with 6000 men to support the Americans, and 
in 1781 rendered effective help at Yorktowu. 
He became marshal in 1791, and in 1804 
Napoleon made him a grand officer of the 
Legion of Honour. See his Mdmoires (1809; 
Eng. trans. 1838). 

ROCHE, St (c. 1295-1327), patron of the 
plague-smitten, was born at Montpellier. 
His festival is celebrated on August 16. 
ROCHEFORT, Victor Henri, Marquis de 
Rochefort-Lufay, rosh-for (1832-1913), 
French journalist and politician, born in 
Paris, became a clerk in the hotel-de-ville, 
but was dismissed in 1859 for neglecting his 
duties. He took to journalism, in 1868 
starting La Lanterne, which was quickly 
suppressed. He fled to Brussels, but return- 
ing in 1869 on his election to the Chamber of 
Deputies, started the Marseillaise, in which 
he renewed his attacks on the imperial 
regime. On the cowardly murder of his 
contributor, Victor Noir, by Prince Pierre 
Bonaparte, the paper was suppressed and its 
editor imprisoned. The fall of the empire 
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opened up a r6le for him. In 1871 he was 
elected to the National Assembly, and soon 
sided with the Communards in Le Mot d'^ordre 
He escaped from Paris, but the Prussians 
caught him and sent him to Versailles; 
sentenced to life imprisonment, he escaped 
from New Caledonia in 1874, and returned 
to France after the amnesty of 1880. His 
UIntransigeant showed him impracticable as 
ever. He sat in the National Assembly 
(ISSo-Sb), buried his influence in Boulangism, 
fled in 1889 to London, returned to Paris in 
1895, and was an active anti-Dreyfusard. 
He died June 30, 1913. See his Adventures of 
f 71V Life (trans. 1896). 

ROCHEFOUCAULD. See La Rochefou- 
cauld - 

rOCHEJACQUELEIN. See Laroche- 

JACQUELEIN. 

ROCHESTER, John Wilmot, Earl of (1647- 
1 680), English courtier and poet, was born at 
Ditchley, Oxfordshire, and was educated at 
Burford school and Wadham College, Oxford. 
He travelled in France and Italy, and then 
repaired to court, where his handsome person 
and lively wit made him a prominent figure. 
In 1665 he showed conspicuous courage 
against the Dutch. He is said to have been a 
patron of the actress Elizabeth Barry (q.v.), 
and of several poets. With his friend 
Windham, he had engaged that, ‘ if either of 
them died, he should appear and give the 
other notice of the future state, if there was 
any Windham was killed, but did not 
disturb the rest of his friend, who now 
plunged into a life of the grossest debauchery 
and buffoonery, yet wrote excellent letters, 
personal satires, bacchanalian and amatory 
songs, and verses too often obscene and 
licentious. At the last he was moved to 
repentance by Bishop Burnet (see Burnet’s 
Fassages of the Life and Death of John ^ Earl of 
Rochester^ 1680), and died July 26, 1680. 
Among the best of his poems are imitations 
of Horace and Boileau, Verses to Lord 
Mul grave, and Verses upon Nothing. See 
Hayward’s edition of his Works (1926), and 
studies by Prinz (Leipzig, 1927) and Williams 
(1935), and The Rochester-Savile Letters (ed. 
Wilson 1941). 

ROCHESTER, Viscount. See Overbury. 

ROCKEFELLER, John Davison (1839-1937), 
American millionaire monopolist and philan- 
thropist, born at Richford, New York, in 
1857 was clerk in a commission house and 
then in a small oil-refinery at Cleveland, Ohio, 
and after 1875 by his Standard Oil Company, 
founded with his brother William (1841— 
1922), secured control of the oil trade of 
America. He gave over 500 million dollars 
in aid of medical research, universities. 
Baptist churches, the Rockefeller Foundation 
being established in 1913 ‘to promote the 
well-being of mankind throughout the world’. 
His son John Davison, 2iid (1874- ), was 

chairman of the Rockefeller Institute of 
Medical Research. One of the latter’s sons. 
Nelson Aldrich (1908- ), was elected 
Governor of New York State in 1958. See 
study by W. H. Allen (1930). 

ROCKINGHAM, Charles Watson Wentworth, 
Marquis of (1730-82), English statesman, in 
1750 was created Earl of Malton and suc- 


ceeded his father as second Marquis. In 
1751 he was made K.G.; but, opposing the 
policy of Bute, was dismissed from his 
appointments in 1762. As leader of the Whig 
Opposition, he was in 1765 called on to form 
his first ministry. He repealed the Stamp 
Act, and would have done more for progress 
but for court intrigues and the defection of 
the Duke of Grafton. He resigned in 1766, 
and for sixteen years opposed Lord North 
and the ruinous policy that lost America . 
He again became premier in March 1782, but 
died four months later. See Memoirs by the 
Earl of Albemarle (1 852). 

ROCKSTRO, William Smith (1823-95), 
English organist, composer and authority on 
old music, was born at North Cheam, Surrey. 
He composed songs, madrigals and piano 
works, and wrote a Life of Handel, histories 
of music, and text-books on harmony and 
counterpoint. 

ROD, Edouard, rod (1857-1910), Swiss writer, 
born at Nyon in Vaud, studied at Lausanne, 
Bonn and Berlin, was professor at Geneva, 
and settled in Paris. Among his thirty works 
— Zolaistic, pessimistic, optimistic, &c. — are 
La Chute de Miss Topsy (1882), La Course 
d la mart (1885), Le Sens de la vie (1889), 
Le Dernier Refuge (1896) and Les Unis 
(1909). 

RODBERTUS, Johann Karl (1805-75), Ger- 
man economist, founder of scientific social- 
ism, was the son of a Greifsw^ald professor, 
held law appointments under the Prussian 
government, but in 1836 settled down on his 
estate. In 1848 he entered the Prussian 
National Assembly, and for a fortnight was 
minister of Education; in 1849 he carried the 
Frankfurt constitution. He held that the 
socialistic ideal will work itself out gradually 
according to the natural laws of change and 
progress. The state will then own all land 
and capital, and superintend the distribution 
of all products of labour. See studies by 
E. Conner (1899) and Thier, Lassalle and 
Wagner (1930). 

RODD, Sir James Rennell. See Rennell of 
Rodd. 

RODERIC, the last Visigoth king of Spain, 
was defeated by the Moors beside the 
Guadalete, July 711, was killed in or drowned 
after the battle (if there was such a battlek or 
escaped and survived till 713. 

RODGERS, (1) John (1771-1838), American 
sailor, born in Maryland, in 1798 entered the 
U.S. navy, and in 1805 he extorted treaties 
from Tripoli and Tunis, and in the war with 
Britain took twenty-three prizes. 

(2) John (1812-82), American sailor, son of 
(1), in 1863 captured the Confederate ironclad 
Atlanta^ and became rear-admiral and (1877) 
superintendent of the U.S. naval observatory. 
See Memoir by Prof. J. Russell (1882). 

(3) Richard. See Hammerstein (2). 

RODIN, (Franipois) Auguste (Rene), rd-di 

(1840-1917), French sculptor, was born in 
Paris, November 12, 1840, the son of a clerk. 
After three unsuccessful attempts to enter the 
ificole des Beaux Arts, from 1864 (the year in 
which he produced his first great work, 
V Homme au nez cassi) until 1875 he worked 
in Paris and Brussels under the sculptors 
Barye, Carrier-BeUeuse and Van Rasbourg, 
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collaborating with the latter in some of the 
decorations for the Brussels Bourse. In 1875 
he travelled in Italy, studying the work of 
Donatello, Michelangelo and others, and in 
1877 made a tour of the French cathedrals; 
much later, in 1914, he published Les 
Cathedrales de la France, The Italian 
masters and the Gothic cathedrals both 
influenced Rodin’s work considerably, as did 
his interest in the ancient Greeks, but the 
greatest influence on him was the current 
trend of Romanticism. This prolific impres- 
sionist sculptor, who said of his work that it 
glorified ‘ the latent heroism of all natural 
movement found his expression in the 
varying surfaces and degree of finish of his 
works, thus producing in sculpture of the 
most dramatic and imaginative conception the 
Impressionist painter’s effects of light and 
shade. In 1877 Rodin exhibited anony- 
mously at the Paris Salon the highly contro- 
versial VAge d'airain,, the sculptor of which 
was accused of taking the cast from a living 
man, and in 1879 he exhibited the more 
highly developed Saint Jean Baptiste. The 
great Porte de Venfer, inspired by Dante’s 
Inferno., was commissioned for the Musee des 
arts decoratifs in 1880, and during the next 
thirty years Rodin was primarily engaged on 
the 1 86 figures for these bronze doors. Many 
of his works were originally conceived as 
part of the design of the doors, among them 
Le Baiser (1898) and Ugolin^ both in the 
Luxembourg, and Le Penseur (1904), in front 
of the Pantheon in Paris. From 1886 to 1895 
he worked on Les Bourgeois de Calais^ there 
being replicas in London, at the Victwia 
Tower Gardens and in Paris, of the original 
monument in Calais. His statues include 
those of Victor Hugo (1897) and Balzac 
(1898), the latter being refused recognition 
by the Societe des gens de lettres who had 
commissioned it; and among his portrait 
busts are those of Madame Rodin, Bastien- 
Lepage, Puvis de Chavannes, Victor Hugo 
and Bernard Shaw. His works are repre- 
sented in the Musee Rodin, Paris, in the 
Rodin Museum, Philadelphia, and in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London, where 
there is a collection of his bronzes which he 
presented to the British nation in 1914. He 
died at Meudon near Paris, November 17, 
1917. See monographs by L. Benedite 
(Eng. trans. 1926), S. Story (new ed. 1951) 
and J. Cladel (new ed. 1953). 

RODNEY, George Brydges Rodney, 1st Baron 
(1719-92), English sailor, born in London of 
an old Somersetshire family, entered the navy 
in 1732, was made lieutenant in 1739, in 
1742 post-captain, and in 1747 had a brilliant 
share in Hawke’s victory of October 14. 
Governor of Newfoundland 1748-52, in 
1757 he served under Hawke in the futile 
expedition against Rochefort, and in 1758 
under Boscawen at Louisburg. In 1759 as 
rear-admiral he commanded the squadron 
which bombarded Havre and destroyed the 
flotilla for the invasion of England. In 1761 
he was appointed commander-in-chief on the 
Leeward Islands station, where in 1762 he 
captured Martinique, St Lucia and Grenada. 
A vice-admiral (1763) and baronet (1764), 
he was in 1765 appointed governor of 


Greenwich Hospital, but in 1771 was recalled 
to active service, and sent out as commander- 
in-chief at Jamaica. In 1774 he returned to 
England, and W'as on half-pay till 1779 
when, again commander-in-chief at the 
Leeward Islands, he put to sea with a power- 
ful squadron for the relief of Gibraltar. L 
January 1780 he captured a Spanish convoy 
off Cape Finisterre. Passing Cape St Vincent 
on the 16th he met the Spanish squadron 
and took seven ships out of eleven. In 
February he sailed for the West Indies, and 
in April and May fought three indecisive 
engagements with a French fleet. Now a 
K.B., he in January 1781 seized the Dutch 
settlements. In December he again sailed 
for the West Indies, off Dominica sighted the 
French fleet under De Grasse, and on A.pril 
12, 1782, captured seven ships and De Grasse 
himself, a victory of which the full extent 
was not realized by the new administration 
in England until after Admiral Pigot had 
been sent out to supersede Rodney. On his 
return to England, however, Rodney was 
raised to the peerage and received the thanks 
of parliament and a pension of £2000. He 
thereafter lived in retirement until his death 
in Hanover Square, May 24, 1792. See Lives 
by Mundy (1830) and Flannay (1891). 
R0D6, Jos6 Enrique, ro-THo' (1872-1917), 
Uruguayan writer and critic, born at Monte- 
video, wrote in Spanish Ariel^ in which he 
stresses the importance of spiritual as com- 
pared with materialistic values, and other 
philosophical essays, such as Motives de 
Proteo and El Mirador del Prospero. 

ROE, (1) Edward Payson (1838-88), American 
clergyman and novelist, born in New Wind- 
sor, N.Y., became chaplain in the volunteer 
service (1862-65), and afterwards pastor of a 
Presbyterian church at Highland Falls. The 
Chicago fire of 1871 furnished him with a 
subject for bis first novel, Barriers Burned 
Away (1872), whose success led him to resign 
his pastorate in 1874. See memoirs and 
reminiscences by his sister (1899). 

(2) Sir Thomas (c. 1580-1644), English 
diplomat, bom at Low Leyton, near Wan- 
stead, studied at Magdalen, Oxford, and, 
after holding court appointments, was 
knighted in 1605, and sent as a political agent 
to the West Indies, Guiana and Brazil. M.P. 
for Tamworth (1614), in 1615-19 he was 
ambassador to the Great Mogul Jahangir at 
Agra, to the Porte in 1621-28, and afterwards 
to Germany. See the journal of his mission 
to Agra (new ed. 1921). 

ROEBUCK, (1) John (1718-94), English 
inventor, grandfather of (2), was born in 
Sheffield, studied at Edinburgh, and gradu- 
ated M.D. at Leyden. He gave up his prac- 
tice in Birmingham to return to chemistp^ 
research, which led to improvements in 
methods of refining precious metals and in 
the production of chemicals. In 1759 he 
founded in Stirlingshire the Carron iron- 
works, and later was a friend and patron of 
James Watt (q.v.). 

(2) John Arthur (1802-79), British politician, 
grandson of (1), was born at Madras but 
brought up in Canada. Coming to England 
in 1824, and called to the bar in 1831, in 1832 
he became Radical member for Bath. He 
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represented Sheffield 1849-68, and again from 
1874 till his death at Westminster. His 
motion for inquiring into the state of 
the army before Sevastopol overthrew the 
Aberdeen administration (1855). He sup- 
ported Beaconsfield’s policy during the 
Eastern crisis in 1877-78, and in 1879 was 
made a P.C. He wrote Colonies of England 
(1849) and History of the Whig Ministry of 
1830 (1852). See Leader’s edition of his 
Life and Letters (1897). 

roemer, Olaiis, rcs'mer (1644-1710), 
Danish astronomer, was born at Aarhus, 
Jutland, and became professor of Astronomy 
at Conenhagen. He discovered the finite 
velocity of light, which he measured by 
observing the time-variations in the eclipses 
of Jupiter’s satellites. He erected the earliest 
practical transit instrument. 

ROGER, ro'jer, Fr. ro-zhay, name of two 
Norman counts of Sicily, one of whom 
became king: 

Roger I (1031-1101), joined his ffamous 
brother, Robert Guiscard (q.v.), in South 
Italy, and helped him to conquer Calabria. 
In 1060 he was invited to Sicily to fight against 
the Saracens, and took Messina. Everywhere 
the Normans were welcomed as deliverers 
from the Moslem yoke; in 1071 the Saracen 
capital, Palermo, was captured, and Robert 
made Roger count of Sicily. After Robert’s 
death (1085) Roger succeeded to his Italian 
possessions, and became the head of the 
Norman power in southern Europe. 

Roger II (1095-1154), second son of (1), 
became count of Sicily, his mother at first 
acting as regent. On the death (1127) of 
the Duke of Apulia, grandson of Robert 
Guiscard, his duchy passed to Roger, w^ho 
thereupon welded Sicily and South Italy into 
a strong Norman kingdom, of which he was 
crowned king by Anacletus the antipope in 
1 1 30. He next added to his dominions Capua 
(1136), Naples and the Abruzzi (1140). In 
1 139 he took prisoner Pope Innocent II, with 
whom he concluded a bargain. Innocent 
recognizing him as king of Sicily, whilst 
Roger acknowledged Innocent and held his 
kingdom as a fief of the Holy See. The 
Byzantine emperor Manuel having insulted 
his ambassador, Roger’s admiral ravaged 
the coasts of Dalmatia and Epirus, took 
Corfu, and plundered Corinth and Athens 
(1146). He carried off silkworkers, and 
introduced that industry into Sicily. Finally 
(1147), Roger won Tripoli, Tunis and 
Algeria. His court was one of the most 
magnificent in Europe, and his government 
was firm and enlightened. 

ROGER-DUCASSE, Jean Jules Aimable, 
ro-zhay~dii-kas (1873-1954), French com- 
poser, was born and died in Bordeaux. He 
studied under Faure, in 1909 was appointed 
inspector of singing to Paris schools, and in 
1935 succeeded Dukas at the Paris Conser- 
vatoire. His works include piano pieces, an 
opera, Cantegril (1931), choral works, and 
orchestral pieces. See French study by L. 
Ceillier (Paris 1920). 

ROGER OF HOVEDON, English chronicler, 
was probably bom at Howden in Yorkshire, 
and died about 1201, with which year his 
Latin Chronicle ends. It was edited by 


Stubbs (Rolls Series, 1868-71) and translated 
by Riley (1853). 

ROGER OF WENDOVER (d. 1236), prior of 
the Benedictine monastery of St Albans, 
revised and carried on the abbey chronicle, 
enlarged later by Matthew Paris (q.v.). 

ROGERS, (1) Bernard (1893- ), American 

composer, born in New' York. He studied 
under Ernest Bloch and Nadia Boulanger, 
and lived for a time in England, before 
becoming a professor of Composition at the 
Eastman School of Music. An amateur 
painter, he wrote much music which is 
pictorial in intention, and he composes 
mainly for orchestra in classical forms. His 
works include two operas, The Marriage of 
Aude (1931) and The Warrior (1944), four 
symphonies, an oratorio, The Passion (1941- 
1942), and cantatas on Biblical subjects. 

(2) Ciaude (1907- ), English artist, born in 
London, studied at the Slade School, and 
with Victor Pasmore and William Coldstream 
founded the Euston Road School in 1937. 
His work is represented in the Tate Gallery. 

(3) James Edwin Thoroid (1823-90), English 
economist, born at West Meon, Hampshire, 
became professor of Political Economy at 
Oxford 1862-67, but made so many enemies 
by his outspoken zeal for reforms that he was 
not re-elected till 1888. An advanced Liberal, 
he represented Southwark 1880-85, and 
Bermondsey 1 885-86. He wrote many works 
on economics. 

(4) John (1505-55), English Marian proto- 
martyr, bom near Birmingham, was a 
London rector 1532-34, and at Antwerp and 
Wittenberg embraced the Reformed doc- 
trines. He prepared the revised translation 
called ‘Matthew’s Bible’ in 1537, and, 
returning to England in 1548, preached at 
St Paul’s Cross in 1553, just after Mary’s 
accession, against Romanism, and was 
burned February 4, 1555. See Life by J. L. 
Chester (1861). 

(5) Randolph (1825-92), American sculptor, 
resident in Rome, was born at Waterloo, 
N.Y. His statues include Ruth (Metro- 
politan Museum, New York) and Lincoln 
(Philadelphia). 

(6) Samuel (1763-1855), English poet, born 
at Stoke-Newington, at sixteen or seventeen 
entered his father’s bank, in 1784 was taken 
into partnership, and in 1793 became head 
of the firm. In 1781 he contributed essays 
to the Gentleman'' s Magazine, next year wrote 
a comic opera, and in 1786 published An Ode 
to Superstition. In 1792 appeared The 
Pleasures of Memory, on which his poetical 
fame was chiefly based (19th ed. 1816). 
There folio w^ed An Epistle to a Friend (Richard 
Sharp, 1798), the fragmentary Voyage of 
Columbus (1812), Jacqueline (1814, bound up 
with Byron’s Lara), and the ‘ inimitable ’ 
Italy (1822-28). The last, in blank verse, 
proved a monetary failure ; but the loss was 
recouped by the splendid edition of it and his 
earlier poems, brought out at a cost of 
£15,000 (1830-34), with 114 illustrations by 
Turner and Stothard, In 1803, with £5000 a 
year, he withdrew from the bank as a sleeping 
partner, and settled down to bachelor life at 
22 St James’s Place, to cultivate his muse and 
caustic wit, to raise breakfast-giving to a fine 
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art, to make little tours at home and on the 
Continent, and to gather an art-collection 
which sold at his death for £50,000. He 
made a good use of his riches, for he was 
quietly generous to Moore and Campbell, and 
other unknown ones. But with the kindest 
heart he had so unkind a tongue that ‘ melo- 
dious Rogers ’ is better remembered today 
by a few ill-natured sayings than by his 
poetry, which, chaste though it be, and 
elegant and cultured, is dead and mummified. 
There is not much more to tell of him — the 
bank-robbery (£47,000, 1844); the proffer 
by Prince Albert of the laureateship (1850); 


Antoinette, and was recalled in 1774. R 
1778 he received a cardinal’s hat, and in 1779 
became Bishop of Strasbourg. Plis eagerness 
to recover his footing at court made him an 
easy prey to Cagliostro and the adventuress 
Lamotte, and their forgeries and personations 
made him purchase the famous Diamond 
Necklace for the queen. When the plot was 
discovered he was sent to the Bastille, but 
was acquitted by the Parlement of Paris 
May 31, 1786. He was elected to the States- 
general in 1789, but refused to take the oath 
to the constitution in 1791, retiring to the 
German part of his diocese, where he died 
See works cited at Lamotte (2). 


the street accident— knocking down by u j ^ 

carriage (1850) — which crippled him; and his ROHLFS, Gerhard, rolfs (1831-96), German 
death December 18, 1855. See Dyce’s explorer, born at Vegesack near Bremen, 


Tab7e-talk of Samuel Rogers (1856); Recol- 
lections by Rogers, edited by his nephew 
William Sharpe (1859); v/orks by Clayden 
(1887, 1889) and Roberts (1910); the 

Reminiscences and Table-talk, ed. Powell 
(1903) and C. P. Barbier, Samuel Rogers and 
William Gilpin (1959). 

(7) Woodes (d. 1732), English navigator, 
led a privateering expedition against the 


studied medicine, and joined (1855) the 
Foreign Legion in Algeria. He travelled 
through Morocco (1861-62), and was 
plundered and left for dead in the Sahara 
From 1864 he travelled widely in North 
Africa, the Sahara and Nigeria, and, com- 
missioned by the German emperor, undertook 
expeditions to Wadai (1878) and Abyssinia 
(1885). He wrote books about his travels. 


Snanish (1708-11) which took off Alexander ROHM, Ernst, rcein (1887-1934), German 


Selkirk (q.v.) from Juan Fernandez island 
and on his successful return wrote Voyage 
round the World (1712). As governor of the 
Bahamas (1718-21, 1729-32) he suppressed 
piracy, founded a House of Assembly and 
resisted Spanish attacks. 

ROGET, Peter Mark, ro-zhay (1779-1869), 
English scholar and physician, son of a 
Huguenot minister, became physician to the 
Manchester Infirmary in 1804; physician to 
the Northern Dispensary, London, in 1808, 
F.R.S. (1815), and its secretary 1827-49; 
Fullerian professor of Physiology at the 
Royal Institution 1833-36; and an original 
member of senate of London University. 


soldier, politician and Nazi leader, early a 
supporter of Hitler, was organizer and com- 
mander of the storm-troopers, and as such 
was executed on Hitler’s orders in June 
1934. 

ROHMER, Sax, pseud, of Arthur Sarsfield 
Ward, rd'mer (1886-1959), English author of 
mystery stories, was born in Birmingham. 
Early interested in things Egyptian, he found 
literary fame with his sinister, sardonic, 
Oriental villain, Fu Manchu, whose doings 
were told in many spine-chilling tales of the 
East, including Dr Fu Manchu (1913), The 
Yellow Claw (1915), Moon of Madness (1927) 
and Re-enter Fu Manchu (1957). 


ViQ On Animal and Vegetable Physiology ROKITANSKY, Karl, Baron von (1804-78), 


(Bridgewater Treatise, 1834); and his 
Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases 
(1852) reached a 28th edition in his lifetime. 
ROGIER VAN DER WEYDEN. See Weyden 
ROHAN-GIE, Henri, Due de, rb-d-zhee-ay 


Austrian physician, born in Koniggratz, 
professor 1834-75 of Pathological Anatomy 
at Vienna, wrote the great Handbiich der 
pathologischen Anatomic (1842-46; trans. 
1849-52). 


(1579-1638), Prince of Leon, born at the ROKOSSOVSKY, Konstantin, -w/Vci (1896- 
chateau of B lain in Brittany, was a favourite TJ.iccJ^n l^rxrn in Warcflw nf 

of Plenry IV, and in 1 605 married the daughter 
of Sully. After the king’s murder he became 
a Huguenot leader. On the surrender of La 
Rochelle (1628) a price was set on his head, 
and he made his way to Venice, but soon 
after was summoned by Richelieu to serve his 
king in the Valtelline, out of which he drove 
Imperialists and Spaniards. He next served 
under Bernard of Saxe-Weimar, but died in 
1638 of a wound received at Rheinfelden. 

See his Mdmoires (1630 and 1738), and works 
by Fauvelet du Toe (1667), Schybergson 
(1880), Lagarde (1884), Laugel (1889), and 
Veraguth (German, 1894), and the Edinburgh 
Review for April 1890. 

ROHAN-GUfiMENEE, Louis Reii6 Edouard, 

Prince de, rd-d-gay-may-nay (1734-1803), 


), Russian soldier, born in Warsaw of 
Polish descent, served in the first World 
War in the tsarist army, and joined the Red 
Guards in 1917. In the second World War 
he was one of the defenders of Moscow, 
played a leading part in the battle of Stalin- 
grad, recaptured Orel and Warsaw, and led 
the Russian race for Berlin. In 1944 he was 
promoted marshal of the Soviet Union, and 
at the end of the war Field-Marshal Mont- 
gomery presented him with the Order of the 
Bath (K.C.B.). In 1949 he was appointed 
Polish minister of defence, a post he was 
made to resign when Gomulka became 
Premier in November 1956. He then 
became a deputy-minister of defence of the 
Soviet Union, and in 1957 he was appointed 
to a military command in Transcaucasia. 


French cardinal, embraced the clerical life ROLANID, ro-ld (acc. to tradition d. 778), 


in spite of dissolute morals, and became 
coadjutor to his uncle the Bishop of Stras- 
bourg. In 1772 he was sent as minister to 
Vienna, but injured himself at the French 
court by slanderous gossip about Marie 


hero of the Chanson de Roland (11th century) 
and most celebrated of the Paladins of 
Charlemagne, was the nephew of Ch^te- 
magne, and the ideal of a Christian Imight. 
The only evidence for his historical existence 
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is one (doubtfully genuine) passage in Ein- 
hard’s Life of Charlemagne^ which refers to 
Roland as having fallen at Roncesvalles. 
Boiardo’s Orlando Innamorato and Ariosto’s 
Orlando Furioso depart widely from the old 
traditions. 

ROLAND DE LA PLATILRE, Jean Marie, 
ro-la de la pla-tyayr (1734-93), French 
statesman, bom near Villefranche-sur-Sa6ne, 
February 18, 1734, had risen to be inspector 
of manufactures at Amiens, when in 1775 he 
made the acquaintance of Marie Jeanne 
PMIpon (1754-93), the daughter of an en- 
graver, whom he married in February 1780. 
By Lyons Roland was sent in 1791 to Paris 
to watch the interests of the municipality; 
and there Madame Roland became the queen 
of a coterie of young and eloquent enthusiasts 
that included all the leaders of the Gironde, 
such as Brissot, Petion and Francois Buzot 
(1760-94). In March 1792 Roland became 
minister of the Interior, but was dismissed 
three months later for a remonstrance to the 
king. He was recalled after the king’s re- 
moval to the Temple, made himself hateful 
to the Jacobins by his protests against the 
September massacres, and took part in the 
last struggle of the Girondists. It was then 
that the friendship between Madame Roland 
and Buzot grew into love, but she sacrificed 
passion to duty. On May 31, 1793, the 
Twenty-two were proscribed. Roland had 
been arrested, but escaped and fled to Rouen; 
Buzot and others fled to Caen to organize 
insurrection, but in vain; next day Madame 
Roland was carried to the Abbaye. Set at 
liberty two days later, she was arrested anew 
and taken to Sainte-Pdagie. During her five 
months in prison she wrote her unfinished 
Memoires, in which we have a serene and 
delightful revelation of her youth, though she 
is best and most natural in her letters. On 
November 8, 1793, she was guillotined. Two 
days later her husband committed suicide with 
his sword near Rouen. See book by U. 
Pope-Hennessy (1917). 

ROLLAND, Remain, ro-ld (1866-1944), 
French author, born in Clamecy, Nievre, 
studied in Paris and at the French School 
in Rome, and in 1895 gained his doctorate of 
letters with a thesis on early opera, UHistoire 
de Vopira en Europe avant Lulli et Scarlatti; 
a number of dramatic works written at this 
time won comparatively little success. In 
1910 he became professor of the History of 
Music at the Sorbonne, and in the same 
year published Beethoven^ the first of many 
biographical works including lives of 
Michelangelo (1906), Handel (1910), Tolstoy 
(1911) and Gandhi (1924). His ten- volume 
novel Jean Christophe, the hero of which is a 
musician, was written between 1904 and 
1912, and in 1915 he was awarded the Nobel 
prize for literature. During the first World 
War he aroused unpopularity by his writings, 
out of Switzerland, showing a pacifist 
attitude; these were published in 1915 as 
Au-dessus de la melde. He lived in Switzer- 
land until 1938, completing a series of plays 
upon the French Revolution, several novels, 
and a further study of Beethoven, as well as 
numerous pieces of music criticism. On his 
return to France he became a mouthpiece of 


the opposition to Fascism and Naziism, and 
his later works contain much political and 
social writing. See books by S. Zweig 
(1921), M. Descotes (Paris 1948) and R 
Arcos (Paris 1950). 

ROLLE, Richard. See Hampole. 
I^LLESTON, George, rol'sten (1829-81), 
English physician, born near Rotherham, 
elected Linacre professor of Anatomy and 
Physiology at Oxford in 1860, is known for 
his Forms of Animal Life (1876) and for his 
dissertation on craniology in Greenwell’s 
British Barrows (1877). 

ROLLIN, ro~li, (1) Charles (1661-1741), 
French historian, born in Paris, was author 
of Traite des Etudes (1726-31), Histoire 
(1730—38) and Histoire romaine 
(1738-48). He lost the rectorship of Paris 
university (1720) and other academic posts 
through his Jansenist sympathies. 

(2) Ledru. See Ledru-Rollin. 

ROLLO, or Rou (c. 860-c. 932), leader of a 
band of Northmen, secured from Charles the 
Simple in 912 a large district on condition of 
being baptized and becoming Charles’s 
vassal. This grant was the nucleus of the 
duchy of Normandy. William the Con- 
queror’s ancestor, Rollo is probably the same 
as Rolf the Ganger, a Norwegian chief 
outlawed by Harold Haarfager about 872. 
ROLLOCK, Robert, rol'ek (c. 1555-99), 

born at Powis near Stirling, in 1583 became 
first regent, in 1585 first principal, of Edin- 
burgh University. He wrote Latin com- 
mentaries. See Masson’s Edinburgh Sketches 
(1892). 

ROLLS, Charles Stewart, rolz (1877-1910), 
automobiiist and aeronaut, was born in Lon- 
don, the third son of the 1 st Baron Llangattock. 
Educated at Eton and Cambridge, from 1895 
he experimented with the earliest motor-cars 
and combined with F. H. Royce (q.v.) for 
their production. In 1906 he crossed the 
English Channel by balloon, and in 1910 
made a double crossing by aeroplane. He 
lost his life in a crash soon afterwards. See 
H. F. Morriss, Two Brave Brothers (1929), 
and study by L. Meynell (1955). 

ROLVAAG, Ole Edvart, roTva/zg (1876-1931), 
American author, born at Donna, Norway, 
emigrated to America, becoming an American 
citizen in 1910. Writing in Norwegian, he 
published in 1912 his Letters from America^ 
and his best-lcnown novel, translated as 
Giants in the Earth (1927), dealing with the 
life of Norwegian settlers in South Dakota 
in the 1870s, was followed by Peder Victorious 
(1929) and Their Fathers'* God (1931). See 
biography by Jorgenson and Solum (1939). 
ROMAINS, Jules, ro^mi^ pseud, of Louis 
Farigoule (1885- ), French writer, born at 

Saint-Julien Chapteuil, after graduating in 
both science and literature at the Ecole 
Normale Superieure, taught in various 
lycees. In 1908 his poems, Lm Vie unanime, 
established his name and, along with his 
Manuel de Deification (1910), the unanimist 
school. He remained prominent in French 
literature, and was from 1936 to 1941 
president of the International P.E.N. Club. 
His works include the book of poems Odes et 
Frier es (1913), the dramas UArmee dans la 
ville (1911), Knock, ou Le Triomphe de la 
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midecine (1923), his most successful play, and 
the novels Mort de quelqu^un {Death of a 
Nobody; 1911), and the great cycle Les 
Hommes de bonne volonti in 27 volumes 
(1932-47). He published Une Femme 
singuliire in 1957. 

ROMAN, Johan Helmich, roo'man (1694- 
1758), Swedish composer of the baroque era, 
twice visited England, where he met Handel, 
Geminiani and other leading figures in con- 
temporary music, travelled in France and 
Italy, and in 1745 was appointed Intendent of 
music to the Swedish court. His composi- 
tions, which include symphonies, concerti 
grossi, trio sonatas, a Swedish Mass, settings 
in the vernacular of the Psalms, and occa- 
sional music, show the influence of the Italian 
style and, less markedly, of Flandel and the 
French and North German schools. 
RO^IANES, George John, ro-mah'neez 
1894), British naturalist, born at Kings on, 
Canada. While at Cambridge University he 
formed a friendship with Darwin, and he 
powerfully reinforced his master’s arguments 
in his Croonian, Fullerian and other lectures, 
and in his various works — Animal Intelligence 
(1881), Scientific Evidences of Organic 
Evolution (1881), &c. He was elected an 
F.R.S. in 1879, married in that year, removed 
in 1890 to Oxford, and died there in 1894. 
Originally a defiant agnostic or sceptic, he 
was latterly a devout, if not wholly orthodox, 
Christian. See Life by his wife (1896). 
ROMANINO, Girolamo (1485-1566), Italian 
religious painter, was born and died at 
Brescia, and worked in Padua, Venice and 
Cremona. See Pater’s Miscellaneous Studies 
(1895). 

ROMANO, Giulio. See Giulio. 

ROMANOV, ro'fna'nof, a family that origin- 
ally emigrated from (Slavonic) Prussia to the 
principality of Moscow. Its head, Michael, 
was elected tsar by the other Russian boyars 
in 1613, and the tsardom became hereditary 
in his house till in 1762, on the death of the 
Tsaritsa Elizabeth, the Duke of Holstein- 
Gottorp, son of Peter the Great’s daughter, 
succeeded as Peter III. Later tsars (till the 
1917 revolution) were descended from him 
and his wife, Catharine II. 

ROMILLY, Sir Samuel (1757-1818), English 
lawyer and law reformer, was born in Lon- 
don, the son of a watchmaker of Huguenot 
descent. At twenty-one he entered Gray’s 
Inn, and found his chief employment in 
Chancery practice. In 1790 he published an 
able pamphlet on the French Revolution. 
Appointed solicitor-general in 1806, and 
knighted, he entered parliament and perti- 
naciously set himself to mitigate the severity 
of the criminal law. He shared in the anti- 
slavery agitation, and opposed the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act and the spy system. 
He committed suicide three days after his 
wife’s death. See his Speeches (1820), 
Memoirs (1840), and a book by C. G. Oakes 
(1935). His second son, John, Baron 
Romilly (1802-74), was made solicitor- 
general in 1848, attorney-general in 1850, 
master of the Rolls in 1851, and a baron in 
1866. 

ROMMEL, Erwin (1891-1944), German 
field-marshal, bom at Heidenheim, educated 


ROMULUS 

at Tubingen University, fought in the 1914-18 
war, winning Germany’s highest decoration 
the Pour le mirite, in the Izonzo battle of 
1917. An instructor at the Dresden Military 
Academy, Rommel was an early Nazi 
sympathizer. He commanded Hitler’s head- 
quarters guard during the Austrian, Sudeten- 
land and Czech occupations and throughout 
the Polish campaign. Leading a Panzer 
Division during the 1940 invasion of France 
he displayed such drive and initiative that he 
was promoted to command the Afrika 
Corps, where his spectacular successes against 
the attenuated 8th Army earned him the 
sobriquet of the ‘ Desert Fox ’ and the 
unstinted admiration of his opponents 
Rusd and brilliantly opportunist, and with a 
talent for improvization extremely rare in 
the German, his chief defect was a tendency 
to desert his headquarters in action for ‘up 
forward and thus lose control of the battk 
Eventually driven into retreat by a strongly 
reinforced 8th Army, he was withdrawn— a 
sick man — from North Africa at Mussolini’s 
insistence, the Duce believing that ‘ the 
Italian generals do better ’ (Goebbels 
Diaries). Hitler consoled him with the 
award of the Knight’s Cross with diamonds; 
subsequently appointing him to an Army 
Corps command in France. His association 
with the plot against the Fuehrer’s life 
brought him the choice between court- 
martial and the firing squad, and suicide. 
He chose to die by self-administered poison, 
thus preserving his estate for his family. See 
Rommel Young (1950) and The Rommel 
Papers (1953). 

ROMNEY, George, rom'ni or rum^ni (1734- 
1802), English painter, born at Dalton-in- 
Furness, Lancashire, worked for ten years 
at his father’s trade of cabinetmaker. In 
1755 he was articled to a ‘ Count ’ Steele at 
Kendal to be taught ‘ the art or science of a 
painter’; in 1756 married Mary Abbot of 
Kirkland; in 1757 set up as a portrait- 
painter; and in 1762 came up to London, 
leaving behind wife, boy and baby girl, 
because, it is said, Sir Joshua Reynolds had 
told him that art and marriage do not mix. 
Of Romney’s next thirty-five years there is 
little to record beyond his two visits to 
France (1764; 1790) and his two years’ 
residence in Italy (1773-75), after which, for 
twenty-two years, he lived in Cavendish 
Square, and slaved at his art, which so far 
rewarded him that in 1786 he made by 
portrait-painting 3500 guineas. Lady Hamil- 
ton (q.v.) he painted in fully thirty characters. 
Sensibility, Miss Sneyd as Serena, and The 
Parson's Daughter are also well known. In 
1799, nearly mad and quite desolate, Romney 
returned to Kendal to his wife, who received 
him charitably and nursed him with devotion 
until his death in 1802. See, besides the 
memoirs by Flayley (1809) and his son, the 
Rev. John Romney (1830), the Lives by 
Hilda Gamlin (1894), Ward and Roberts 
(1904), and Flenderson (1922); also works 
by Lord Ronald Gower (1882, 1904), 
Chamberlain (1911) and Lloyd (1917). 
ROMULUS, rom'yoo-lus, legendary founder 
and first king of Rome, son by Mars of Rhea 
Silvia, the daughter of King Numitor of Alba 
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Longa, was with his twin-brother Rentius 
exDOsed by a usurping uncle, but was suckled 
bv a she-wolf. In 753 b.c. he founded his 
city on the Tiber, and in 716 was carried up 
to heaven in a chariot of fire. 

ROMULUS AUGUSTUS. See Augustus. 
RONALD, orig- Russell, Sir Landon (1873- 
1938) English conductor, composer and 
nianist, was a son of Henry Russell, the song- 
writer He toured with Melba, conducted the 
New Symphony Orchestra, notably in_ Elgar, 
Strauss and Tchaikovsky, was^ principal of 
the Guildhall School of Music (1910-3^, 
wrote many songs, including ‘ Down In® 
Forest Something stirred and was knighted 
in 1922. See his autobiographical Variations 
on a Personal Theme (1922) and Myself and 

RC)NALDS, Sir Francis (1788-1873), English 
inventor, a London merchant’s son, m 1816 
fitted up in his garden at Hammersmith an 
electric telegraph. His offer of the invention 
to the Admiraltv was refused; he published 
a description of it in 1823. He also invented 
(1845) a system of automatic photographic 
registration for meteorological instruments. 
He was made superintendent of the Meteoro- 
logical Observatory at Kew in 1843, F.R.S. 
in 1844, and knighted in 1871. 

RONDELET, Guillaume, rd-defay (1507-66), 
French naturalist and physician, was born at 
Montpellier, where he became in 1545 
professor of Medicine, and published two 
important works (1544 and 1555) on aquatic 
animals of the Mediterranean. 

RONSARD, Pierre de, rd-sahr (1524-85), 
French poet, born at the Chateau de la 
Possonniere in Vendome, Septeml^r 11, 
served the Dauphin and the Due d’Orle^s 
as page, and accompanied James V with his 
bride, Marie de Lorraine, to Scotland, where 
he stayed three years. Becoming deaf, he 
abandoned arms for letters, and studied 
under the great humanist Jean Dorat, at 
first with his future fellow member of the 
Pleiade, Jean Antoine de Balf at the house 
of his father the scholar and diplomat 
Lazare de Balf, and later at the College de 
Coqueret, where du Bellay and Belleau 
(qq.v.) joined them. His seven years o 
study bore its first fruit in the Odes (1550), 
which excited violent opposition from me 
older national school. In 1552 appeared his 
Amours, a collection of Petrarchian sonnets, 
followed by his Bocage (1554), his Hymnes 
(1555), the conclusion of his Amours (1556), 
and the first collected edition of his poetry 
(1560). He subsequently wrote two bitter 
reflections on the political and economic state 
of the country — Discours des mis ires de ce 
temps (1560-69) and Remonstrance an peuple 
de France (1563), and in 1572, following the 
massacre of St Bartholomew, La Frangiade, 
an unfinished epic. Charles IX, like his 
predecessors, heaped favours on the lucky 
poet, who spent his later years in lettered 
ease at the abbey of Croix-Val in Venddme. 
He died at his priory of St Cosme-les-Tours. 
The most important poet of 16th-century 
France, Ronsard was the chief exeniplar of 
the doctrines of the Pldiade, which aimed at 
raising the status of French as a literary 
language and ousting the formal classicism 


inherited from the Middle Ages. Despite 
the great success of Ronsard’s poems in his 
lifetime, the classicists regained the upper 
hand after his death, and his fame suffered 
an eclipse until the 19th century, when the 
romantic movement brought recognition of 
his true worth. See Lives by Binet (1586) and 
Bishop (1940), and studies by Wyndham 
(1906), Jusserand (1913), Francbet (1922), 
Cohen (1923), Gadoffre (1960). 

RONTGEN, Wilhelm Konrad von, rcent'gen 
(1845-1923), German physicist, was born at 
Lennep in Prussia, studied at Zurich, and was 
professor at Strasbourg, Giessen, Wurzburg, 
and (1899-1919) Munich. At Wurzburg in 
1895 he discovered the electric-magnetic rays 
which he called X-rays (known also as 
Rontgen rays), and for his work on them he 
was awarded in 1896, jointly with Lenard 
(q.v.), the Rumford medal, and in 1901 the 
Nobel prize for physics. He also did 
important work on the heat-conductivity of 
crystals, the specific heat of gases, and the 
electro-magnetic rotation of polarized light. 
See study b^y O. Glasser (new ed. 1958). 
ROOKE, Sir George (1650-1709), English 
admiral, bom near Canterbury, became at 
thirty post-captain, and in 1689 rear-admiral. 
In 1692 he did splendid service at Cape La 
Hogue, and was knighted. In 1702 he 
commanded the expedition against Cadiz, 
and destroyed the Plate-fleet at Vigo. With 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel he captured Gibraltar 
(1704), and then engaged off Mdlaga a much 
heavier French fleet. See his Journal (1897). 
ROON, Albrecht Theodor Emil, Graf von, ron 
(1803-79), Prussian war minister from 1859, 
effectively reorganized the army and wrote 

on military subjects. 

ROOSEVELT, roz'e-velt, (1) Anna Eleanor 
(1884- ), niece of (3), wife of (2), whom 

she married in 1905, took up extensive 
political work during her husband’s eight 
years’ illness and proved herself an invaluable 
social adviser to him when he became 
president. In 1941 she became assistant 
director of the office of civilian defence; 
after her husband’s death in 1945 she 
extended the scope of her activities, and was 
a delegate to the U.N. Assembly in 1946, 
chairman of the U.N. Human Rights 
Commission (1947-51) and U.S. represen- 
tative at the General Assembly (1946-52). 
She was also chairman of the American U.N. 
Association. Her publications include The 
Lady of the White House (1938), This I 
Remember (1949), India and the Awakenirig 
East (1953) and On My Own (1959). 

(2) Franklin Delano (1884^1945), thirty- 
second president of the United States, a 
distant cousin of (3), was bom near Poti^- 
keepsie, N.Y. He became a barrister (1907), 
a New York State Senator (1910-13), 
assistant-secretary of the navy (1913-20), and 
was Democratic candidate for the vice- 
presidency in 1920. Laid aside (1921-24) by 
paralysis, he was governor of New York 
(1928-32). In the presidential election of 
1932 he defeated Hoover, repeal of pro- 
hibition being made a vital party issue, and 
at once in 1933 met an economic crisis with 
his ‘ New Deal ’ for national recovery. He 
was elected for a second term in 1936, a third 
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(a new thing in American history) in 1940, a Nicolas (1842-89), German impresario and 
fourth in 1944. He strove in vain to ward off violinist, born at Hamburg, became Konzert 
war, modified America’s neutrality to favour meister there in 1S63, appeared in London 
the Allies (as by the lease-lend plan), and was a soloist in 1866, and in 1873 founded the 
broughtinby Japan’s action at Pearl Harbour Carl Rosa Opera Company, giving a sre4 
(1941). A conference with Mr. Churchill at impulse to ‘English opera’ — opera sung in 
sea produced the ‘ Atlantic charter a English, and also operas by English coin 
statement of peace aims; and there were posers. 

other notable meetings, as with Churchill and (2) Salvator (1615-73), Italian painter was 
Stalin at Tehran and Yalta. He died at Warm born near Naples. At Rome his talents as 
Springs, Georgia, where he had long gone for painter, iinprovisatore, actor and poet 
treatment, April 12, 1945, three weeks before brought him fame, but he made powerful 
the Nazi surrender. See studies by E. K. enemies by his satires, and withdrew to 
Lindley (1932, 1933 and 1937) and F. Perkins Florence for nine years. After that he 
(1947), and Robert E. Sherwood, Roosevelt returned to Rome, where he died. Salvator 
and Hopkins and A. M. Schlesinger Jr., The owes his reputation mainly to his landscapes 
Age of Roosevelt, wo\. i (\9Sl)y yohii (\9S9). of wild and savage scenes. He executed 
(3) Theodore (1858-1919), twenty-sixth numerous etchings. Flis Satires were 
president of the United States, was born, of published in 1719. A theory that he was 
Dutch and Scottish descent, at New York, also a composer has now been disproved 
studied at Harvard, was leader of the New See Lives by Baldinucci (new ed. 1830) 
York legislature in 1884, and president of Cantu (1844) and Cattaneo (1929). * ' 

the New York police board in 1895-97. He ROSAMOND. See Alboin; Clifford 
was assistant-secretary of the navy when in Family. 

1898 he raised and commanded ‘ Roosevelt’s ROSAS, Juan Manuel dc (1793-1877) 
Rough-riders ’ in the Cuban war, and came Argentine dictator, born in Buenos Aires’ 
back to be governor of New York State became commander-in-chief in 1826, and 
(1898-1900). Appointed (Republican) vice- was governor of the province in 1829-32. 
president (1901), he became president on the Disappointed of re-election, he headed 1 
death (by assassination) of ISdcKinley (1901), revolt, and from 1835 to 1852 governed as 
and was re-elected in 1905. An ‘expansion- dictator. His rule was a rule of terror and 
ist he insisted on a strong navy, the purifica- bloodshed. In 1 849 Rosas secured for 
tion of the Civil Service, and the regulation Buenos Aires the entire navigation of the 
of trusts and monopolies. He returned from Plate, the Uruguay and the Parana. This 
a great hunting-tour in Central Africa in time roused the other river provinces, and Urquiza, 
to take active part in the elections of 1910, governor of Entre Rios, supported by Brazil, 
and helped to split the Republican party, in February 1852 routed him at Monte 
those with whom he acted forming the Caseros near Buenos Aires. Rosas escaped 
‘ progressive ’ section. As Progressive can- to England, where he lived till his death, 
didate for the presidency in 1912 he was ROSCELLINUS, Johannes, ros-e-Wnm (c. 
defeated by Mr Taft. After exploring the Rio 1050-after 1120), French schoolman, was 
Duvida, or Teodoro, in Brazil (1914), he born at Soissons about 1050. Owing to the 
wrought vigorously for the war. He died skill with which he defended nominalism 
January 6, 1919. He wrote on American against Anselm, he may be deemed the 
ideals, ranching, hunting, zoology. See his founder of the scholastic philosophy. In 1092 
Autobiography (1913), G. E. l/loytry. The Era a council held at Soissons condemned his 
of Theodore Roosevelt (1958), and Lives by teaching as implicitly involving the negation 
Pringle (1932) and Putnam (1959). of the doctrine of the Trinity. 

ROOT, Elihu (1845-1937), American states- ROSCIUS, Quintus (c. 134-62 b.c.), a slave by 
man, born at Clinton, N.Y., was U.S. birth, became the greatest comic actor in 
secretary of war 1899-1904, of state 1905-09, Rome, reckoned the dictator Sulla and 
and was awarded a Nobel Peace prize in 1912 Cicero among his patrons, and gave Cicero 
for his promotion of international arbitration, lessons in elocution. He wrote a treatise on 
ROOZEBOOM, Hendrik Willem Bakhuis, eloquence and acting. On his being sued at 
rd'ze~bdm (1854-1907), Dutch physical chem- law for 50,000 sesterces, Cicero defended him 
ist, born, at Alkmaar, became professor of inYih Qxi2iT^tox?ition, Rro Q. Roscio Comoedo. 
Chemistry at Amsterdam. He demonstrated — For the ‘ Young Roscius see Betty. 
the practical application of Gibbs’s phase ROSCOE, (1) Sir Henry Enfield (1833-1915), 
rule. English chemist, grandson of (2), was born 

ROPER, Margaret. See More (3). in London and educated at Liverpool High 

ROPS, Eelicien (1833-98), Belgian artist, born School, University College, London, and 
at Namur, known for his lithographs and Heidelberg, where with Bunsen he did re- 
etchings, which often had satirical or social search on quantitative photochemistry, 
significance, and for his illustrations of the From 1857 to 1886 he was professor of 
works of Baudelaire. Chemistry at Manchester, and worked on 

RORSCHACH, Hermann (1884—1922), Swiss the preparation and properties of pure 
psychiatrist and neurologist, born at Zurich, vanadium. Elected F.R.S. in 1863 and 
devised a diagnostic procedure for mental knighted in 1884, he was Liberal M.P. for 
disorders based upon the patients’ inter- South Manchester 1885-95, vice-chancellor 
pretation of a series of standardized ink-blots, of London University 1 896-1902. His works 
See Klopfer and Kelly, Rorschach Technique include Spectrum Analysis (1868), the great 
^ Treatise on Chemistry' (with Schorlemraer; 

ROSA, rbza, (I) ong. Rose, Carl August 6 vols, 1878-89), a book on Dalton, and his 
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own Life and Experiences (1906). See short 
Life by Thorpe (1916). 

(2) William (1753-1831), English historian, 
grandfather of (1), born at Liverpool, in 1769 
was articled to an attorney, and began to 
practise in 1774. In 1777 he published a 
poem, Mount Pleasant, and in 1787 The 
Wrongs of Africa, a protest against the slave- 
trade. But it was his Life of Lorenzo de'* 
Medici (1796) that established his literary 
reputation. His second great book:, Life of 
Leo jT(lS05), like the former, was translated 
into German, French and Italian. He had 
retired from business in 1796, but in 1799 
became partner in a Liverpool bank, which 
involved him (1816-20) in pecuniary embar- 
rassment. From his pen also came poems, of 
which the best known is the Butterfly's Ball 
(1807); an edition of Pope; and a mono- 
graph on Monandrian plants. See Life by 
his son, Henry (1833), and Espinasse’s 
Lancashire Worthies (2nd series, 1 877). 
rose, (1) George (1744-1818), English 
statesman, father of (5), a supporter of Pitt, 
born near Brechin, died near Lyndhurst. 
See his Diaries (1859). 

(2) Hugh. See Strathnairn. 

(3) Hugh James (1795-1838), English 
theologian, born at Little Horsted, Sussex, 
studied at Trinity, Cambridge. At his 
Suffolk rectory was held in 1833 the ‘ Had- 
leigh conference ’ that preceded the Trac- 
tarian movement. See Burgon’s Twelve Good 
Men (1888). 

(4) John Holland (1855-1942), English 
historian, born at Bedford, was professor of 
Naval History at Cambridge (1919-33) and 
an authority on Napoleon. 

(5) William Stewart (1775-1843), English 
poet and translator, son of (1), rendered 
Cash’s Animali Parlanti (1819) and the 
Orlando Fiifdoso of Ariosto (8 vols. 1823-31) 
in English verse. 

ROSEBERY, Archibald Philip Primrose, 5th 
Earl of (1847-1929), British statesman, born 
in London, and educated at Eton and Christ 
Church, succeeded his grandfather in 1868, 
In 1874 he was president of the Social Science 
Congress, and in 1878 lord rector of Aber- 
deen University, in 1880 of Edinburgh, in 1899 
of Glasgow, in 1881-83 under-secretary for 
the Home Department, and in 1884 became 
first commissioner of works. In July 1886, 
and again in 1892-94, he was secretary for 
foreign affairs in the Gladstone adminis- 
tration. Cambridge gave him the degree of 
LL.D, in 1888. In 1889-90 and 1892 he was 
chairman of the London County Council. 
On Mr Gladstone’s retirement he became 
Liberal premier (March 1894); and after his 
government had been defeated at the general 
election (1895) remained leader of the Liberal 
Opposition till 1896, when he resigned the 
leadership. A spokesman for imperial 
federation, he was imperialist during the 
Boer war, and as head of the Liberal League 
from 1902 represented a policy, first set forth 
in a famous speech at Chesterfield, but not 
accepted by official Liberals. His attitude in 
1909—10 was Independent or Conservative. 
In 1911 he was created Earl of Midlothian. 
He died May 21, 1929. Lord Rosebery 
published books on Pitt (1891), Peel (1899), 


the ‘ last phase ’ of Napoleon’s career (1900) 
and Chatham (1910), and Miscellanies (2 vols. 
1921). In 1878 he married Hannah (1851-90), 
the only daughter of Baron Meyer de 
Rothschild. He won the Derby thrice (1894, 
1895, 1905). See the Life by the Marquis of 
Crewe (1931). 

ROSECRANS, William Starke, rdz'krans 
(1819-98), American general, born at 
Kingston, Ohio, in 1861 became aide to 
McClellan, whom he succeeded, and kept 
Lee out of Western Virginia. In 1862 he 
commanded a division at the siege of Corinth, 
and after its capture commanded the army 
of the Mississippi ; in September he defeated 
Price at luka, and in October defended 
Corinth against Price and Van Dorn. In the 
battles at Stone River (December 1862 and 
January 1863), against Bragg, he converted 
what had nearly been a defeat into a victory; 
but at Cliickamauga, September 19-20, 1863, 
he was defeated by Bragg, although he held 
Chattanooga. He was superseded by Grant, 
but in 1864 repelled Price’s invasion of 
Missouri. In 1868—69 he was minister to 
Mexico, in 1881-85 congressman, and then 
registrar of the U.S. treasury (1885-93). 
ROSEGGER, Peter, known until 1894 as 
P. K. (Petri Kettenfeier), roz'ig-ger (1843— 
1 91 8), Austrian poet and novelist, was born of 
peasant parents near Krieglach, Styria. In 
1870 he published Zither und Hackbrett, a 
volume of poems in his native dialect, and 
followed this with autobiographical works 
such as Waldheimat (1897) and later Mein 
Himmelreich (1901), and novels, including 
Die Schriften des Waldschulmeisters (1875), 
Der Gottsucher (1883) and Jakob der Letzte 
(1888), vividly portraying his native district 
and its people. See the Study by F. Pock 
(1943) and his biography and letters by O. 
Janda (1948). 

ROSENBERG, rd'-, (1) Alfred (1893-1946), 
German politician, was bom in Estonia. An 
avid supporter of National Socialism, he 
joined the party in 1920, edited Nazi journals, 
for a time (1933) directed the Party’s forei^ 
policy, and in 1934 was given control of its 
cultural and political education policy. In 
his The Myth of the 20th Century (1930) he 
expounded the extreme Nazi doctrines which 
he later put into practice in eastern Europe, 
for which crime he was hanged at Nuremberg 
in 1946. 

(2) Julius (1917-53), and his wife Ethel 
(1916—53), American communists, were/part 
of a trans-atl antic spy ring uncovered after 
the trial of Klaus Fuchs (q.v.) in Britain. 
The husband was employed by the American 
army, and the wife’s brother, David Green- 
glass, at the nuclear research station at Los 
Alamos. They were convicted of passing on 
atomic secrets through an intermediary to the 
Soviet vice-consul. Greenglass turned wit- 
ness for the prosecution and saved his life, 
Julius and Ethel were both sentenced to 
death in April 1951 and despite numerous 
appeals from many West European countries, 
and three stays of execution were executed 
on June 19, 1953, at Sing Sing prison. New 
York. 

ROSENEELD. See Kamenev. 
ROSENKRANZ, Karl (1805-79), German 
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philosopher, born at Magdeburg, in 1833 
became professor of Philosophy at Konigs- 
berg. His works include an encyclopaedia 
of theology, criticisms of Schleiermacher and 
Strauss, and books on poetry, education, 
Diderot and Goethe; but he is best known 
by his works on the Hegelian system (1840- 
1856) and his Life of Hegel (1844). See his 
unfinished autobiography (1873) and Life by 
Quabicker (1879). 

ROSENKREUTZ, Christian, rd'zen-kroyis, 
the alleged founder in 1459 of the Rosi- 
cracians. See Andrea, and Waite’s Real 
Bistory of the Rosicriidans (1887). 

ROSMEAD, Lord. See Robinson (8). 
ROSMINI (-SERBATI), Antonio, roz-mee' nee 
(1797-1855), Italian philosopher, was born 
at Rovereto in the Italian Tirol, and studied 
for the priesthood. Master of an ample 
fortune, he worked out a philosophical 
system for the truths of revelation, while he 
planned a new institution for the training of 
teachers and priests. In 1826-28 he lived 
mostly in Milan, thought out the rule of his 
new order, visited Rome, gained the approval 
of Pius VIII, and published his New Essay on 
the Origin of Ideas (1830). After a few years 
of labour at Trent he settled in 1837 at Stresa 
on Lago Maggiore, and in 1839 received 
from Gregory XVI the formal approval of his 
Institute. He now sent volume after volume 
to the press, overpowered his opponents, and 
foiled the intrigues of Jesuit enemies. His 
dream in politics, as expressed in his Con- 
stitution according to Social Justice (1848), 
was a confederation of the states of Italy 
under the pope as perpetual president. For 
seven weeks he was envoy of Piedmont at the 
papal court, and followed Pius IX to Gaeta, 
but found his mind poisoned against him by 
Antonelli and the reactionary party. When 
his Constitution and The Five Wounds of Holy 
Church (trans. 1883) were prohibited by the 
Congregation of the Index, he returned to 
Stresa to spend the rest of his life in devotion 
and the development of his philosophy. After 
a scrutiny (1851-54) the Congregation had 
declared Rosmini’s writings to he entirely 
free from censure, when he died July 1, 1855. 

In 1888 forty propositions from his posthu- 
mous works were condemned by the Holy 
Ofhee. The ‘ Institute of the Brethren of 
Charity ’ survived. Rosmini’s masterpiece is 
his New Essay on the Origin of Ideas (1830; 
trans, 1883-84) ot his Psychology (1846-48; 
trans. 1884-88). Death overtook him before 
he had completed the Theosophy (1859-74). 

His Sketch of Modern Philosophies Was 
translated by Father Lockhart (1882; 3rd ed. 
1891). A Bibliography, with a Life, is 
prefixed by Thomas Davidson to his trans. 
(1882) of IhQ SistemaPilosophico See 

Lives by Paoli (1880-84), Lockhart (2nd ed. 
1886). 

ROSI^, rd-nee, Joseph Plenfi, joint pseudo- 
nym of the brothers Joseph Henri (1856- 
1940) and Seraphin Justin Francois (1859- 
1948) Boex, bd-eks\ French novelists, born in 
Brussels. Their vast output of social novels, 
naturalistic in character, includes Ulmmola- 
tion (1887) and VImpdrieuse Bontd (1905), 
signed jointly, and after 1908, when they 
separated, Rosny aJne’s U Appel au bonheur 
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(1919), La Vie amoureiise de Balzac (1930) 
La Courtesane passionde (1925) and Ui 
Panttm (1929) by Rosny jeune. See Study 
by Pomsot (1907), ^ 

ROSS, (1) Alexander (1590/1-1654) a 
voluminous Scottish author, remembered 
solely from a couplet in Hudibras, was bom 
at Aberdeen, and became a schoolmaster and 
clergyman at Southampton. 

(2) Sir James Clark (1800-62), English 
explorer, nephew of (3), accompanied Sir 
John in his first and second polar voyages 
and in the interval between was with Parry 
in his expeditions. He discovered the North 
magnetid-pole in 1 83 1 . After being employed 
in a magnetic survey of the British Islands 
he commanded the Erebus and Terror in an 
expedition to the Antarctic seas (1839). He 
was knighted in 1843, and in 1847 published 
his Voyage of Discovery. In 1848-49 he 
made a voyage to Baffin Bay in seardi of 
Franklin. He died at Aylesbury. Ross 
Barrier, Sea and Island are named after him 

(3) Sir John (1777-1856), Scottish Arctic 
explorer, born at Inch manse in Wigtown- 
shire, served with distinction in the French 
wars. In 1818 he went to explore Baffin Bay 
and attempt a North-west Passage. Another 
expedition (1829-33), fitted out by Sir Felix 
Booth, discovered the peninsula of ‘ Boothia 
Felix He made an unsuccessful attempt 
to find Sir John Franklin in 1850. He wrote 
on his voyages (1819, 1835) and a Life of 
Lord de Saumarez (1838). 

(4) Martin. See Martin (9). 

(5) Sir Ronald (1857-1932), British physi- 
cian, discoverer (1895-98) of the malaria 
parasite and of its life-history, was bom at 
Almora in India. He studied medicine at 
St Bartholomew’s. In 1881-99 he was in the 
Indian Medical Service and later was 
professor of Tropical Medicine at Liverpool. 
Nobel prizeman for medicine (1902), he was 
the author of poems, romances and Memoirs 
(1923), besides writings on malaria. See Life 
by Megroz (1931). 

ROSSE, William Parsons, 3rd Earl of (1800- 
1867), Irish astronomer, born in York, 
graduated from Magdalen College, Oxford, 
with a mathematical first, in 1822. During 
his father’s lifetime he sat in parliament for 
King’s County as Lord Oxmantown f^rom 
1821 to 1834; in 1841 he succeeded as third 
earl. He experimented in fluid lenses, and 
made great improvements in casting specula 
for the reflecting telescope. In 1842-^5 he 
constructed his great reflecting telescope, 58 
feet long, in the park at Birr Castle, his Irish 
home, at a cost of £30,000; in 1848-54 he 
was P-R.S. Sir Charles Parsons (1854-1931), 
the inventor and engineer, was his son. 

ROSSETER, PhUip, ros'e-ter (1568-1623), 
English lutenist and composer, was a 
musician at the court of James I when he 
published his Ayres (1601). His Lessons for 
Consort appeared in 1609, and thereafter he 
was active in court theatricals. 

ROSSETTI, (1) Christina (1830-94), English 
poet, was born in London, the daughter of 
(3) and sister of (2), to whose early poetry 
she owed much. A devout Anglican, she 
denied herself the fulfilment of marriage. 
She exercised her genuine talent on religious 
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ooetry and, in a religious spirit, on the kindly 
earth and the innocent creatures it harbours, 
sometimes in her illustrations mth an 
element of the fearsome and the grotesque. 
In her verse she displayed to perfection the 
nre-Raphaelite manner from which she never 
deviated. Submission to God’s will as in 
‘ Passing Away ’ and ‘ Arise, Come Away, 
My Love, My Sister, My Spouse’ strikes the 
devotional note, while ‘ Spring Quiet 
‘ Winter Rain ’ and ' Child’s Talk in April ’ 
illustrate her pure vein of lyricism. See her 
Goblin Market and Other Poems (1 862), The 
Prince's Progress (1866), A Pageant and Other 
Poems (1881), and JNew Poems (1896), also, 
in prose. Commonplace and Other Stories 
(1870), and Lives by Bell (1898) and Stuart 
(1930). 

(2) Dante Gabriel (1828-82), English poet 
and painter, was born in London and in 1846 
entered the antique school of the Royal 
Academy. About 1850 he formed with 
Millais, Holman Hunt, Thomas Woolner 
and others, the pre- Raphael ite Brotherhood, 
whose object, as explained in The Germ — four 
numbers, 1850 — was to resist modern art 
conventions by a return to pre- Renaissance 
art-forms involving vivid colour and detail. 
Without religious belief he exploited religious 
feeling in paintings such as The Girlhood of 
Mary Virgin (1849), The Annunciation (1850) 
and the triptych in Llandaff Cathedral, The 
Infant Christ adored by a Shepherd and a King. 
H'is later manner became more pagan as the 
sense of human beauty, divorced from reli- 
gion, grew on him. In both painting and 
poetry his development was from religious 
simplicity based on significant detail to a 
more complicated and ornate manner. The 
Blessed Damozel and the painting he made of 
it illustrate the earlier manner and therefore 
can be quoted as typical of pre-Raphaelite 
art. My Sister's Sleep and The Portrait 
are also typical of the manner but with a 
greater infusion of thought. In 1860 Rossetti 
married Elizabeth Siddal, the model in so 
many of his pictures, but her tragic death 
two years later from an overdose of laudanum 
affected him so strongly that he enclosed the 
MSS. of his poems in her coffin. They were 
retrieved seven years later and published in 
1870. Robert Buchanan’s attack on the 
poems. The Fleshly School of Poetry, on the 
back of his wife’s tragedy and his enslavement 
to chloral turned the poet into a moody 
recluse. When he next appeared before the 
public. Ballads and Sonnets (1881), it was as 
the balladist and sonneteer. He had attemp- 
ted the artificial ballad in his previous volume 
— * Stratton Water ’ is his only imitation of 
the simple mediaeval ballad — and in ‘ Sister 
Helen ’ had achieved something of a master- 
piece. Perhaps ‘ The Bride’s Tragedy 
and ‘ Rose Mary ’of the later volume should 
be called rather mediaeval romances and 
‘ The White Ship ’ and ‘ The King’s Tragedy ’ 
historical lays. The sonnet sequence. The 
House of Life, the sumptuous expression of 
Rossetti’s cult of love and beauty, describes 
love’s pilgrimage from birth to death. 
Passion is restrained by the dialectic of love 
which he had learned from the early Italian 
poets (see his Early Italian Poets, 1861). 


See the Family Letters, with Memoir of the 
poet, by W. M. Rossetti (1895-1905), R. D. 
Waller’s The Rossetti Family (1932), and 
studies by Hall Caine (1882, 1928), Hueffer 
(1902), Marillier (3rd ed., 1904), Waugh 
(1928), Gaunt (1942), Doughty (new ed., 
1960). 

(3) Gabriele (1783-1854), Italian poet and 
writer, father of (1), (2) and (4), sometime 
curator of ancient bronzes in the Museum of 
Bronzes at Naples, was a member of the 
provisional government set up by Murat in 
Rome, 1813. After the restoration of 
Ferdinand to Naples, he joined the carbonari 
and saluted the constitution extorted by the 
patriots in 1820 in a famous ode. On the 
overthrow of the constitution he withdrew 
to London (1824), where he became professor 
of Italian at the new University of London. 
Besides writing poetry he was a close student 
of Dante whose Inferno he maintained was 
chiefly political and anti-papal. See book by 
Vincent (1936). 

(4) William Michael (1829-1919), son of 
(3) and brother of (1) and (2), was an Inland 
Revenue official as well as a man of letters 
and one of the seven pre-Raphaeiite 
‘ brothers ’, editor of their manifesto The 
Germ (1850). Like all his family he was 
devoted to the study of Dante, whose Inferno 
he translated. He was equally devoted to 
his family, as his memoirs of his brother 
(1895) and his sister Christina (1904) witness. 

ROSSI, ros'see, (1) Bruno (1905- ), Italian- 
American physicist, born in Venice, became 
professor of Physics at Cornell University in 
1940. He did much work, including the 
identification of photons, on cosmic rays. 

(2) Giovanni Battista de (1494-1541), 
Italian religious painter, born in Florence, 
and summoned to France in 1530, committed 
suicide. 

(3) Giovanni Battista de (1822-94), Italian 
archaeologist, born at Rome, known for his 
researches on the Christian catacombs there. 

(4) PeUegrino, Count (1787-1848), Italian 
statesman and economist, born at Carrara, 
became professor of Law at Bologna at 
twenty-five. Exiled after the fall of Murat, 
he obtained a chair at Geneva, and there 
wrote his Traitd de droit pdnal. In 1833 
Louis-Philxppe made him professor of 
Political Economy at the College de France. 
He was sent to Rome as French ambassador 
in 1845. Called to the ministry by Pius IX, 
Rossi, by opposing the Savoy party and 
striving for an Italian confederation with 
the pope as president, roused the hatred of 
the Ramans, and was assassinated. 

ROSSINI, Gioaccliino Antonio, ros-see'nee 
(1792-1868), Italian composer, was born at 
Pesaro, the son of a strolling horn player and 
a baker’s daughter turned singer. He was 
taught to sing and play at an early age in 
order to help the family, and in 1806 began 
to study composition at the Liceo in Bologna, 
where in 1808 he won the prize for counter- 
point with a cantata. Tiring of the stern 
academic routine he wrote several slender 
comic operas, among them La Scala di seta 
(1812), whose lively overture is popular today 
although the opera itself was a failure. At 
Milan in the same yearL^z Pietra del Paragone 
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made a great impression; in 1813 at Venice 
Tancredi created the wildest excitement and 
Vltaliana in Algeri was also a success, though 
Sigismondo (1815) failed there, possibly 
• feeoanse it was an opera seria and Rossini’s 
''talents were more scintillating in the lighter 
vein, though Elisabetta, a version of the Amy 
Robsart story, succeeded at Naples in the 
same year but gained little favour elsewhere. 
The name part in the latter was taken by the 
beautiful Spanish singer Isabella Colbran, 
who became Rossini’s wife in 1821. In 1816 
his masterpiece, II Barbiere di Sevigliay 'WSls 
received in Rome with enthusiasm despite a 
disastrous opening night. Oteilo (1816) 
marked an advance, but the libretto was 
weakened by pandering to the whims o f the 
audience (an alternative happy ending was 
prepared for emergency and the Moor was 
played ‘ white ’), and it has justly been 
eclipsed by Verdi’s masterpiece. La Ceneren- 
tola, on the Cinderella theme, was favourably 
received at Rome, La Gazza Ladra at Milan 
in 1817, and these were rapidly followed at 
Naples by Armida and Mosi in Egitto (1818), 
La Donna del Lago (1819) and Maometto 
Secondo (1820). Semiramide (1823) the most 
advanced of his works, had only a lukewarm 
reception from the Venetians. Meantime 
Rossini and his wife had won fresh laurels at 
Vienna and in London, and he was invited 
to become director of the Italian Theatre in 
Paris, where he adapted several of his works 
to French taste: Maometto (as Le Sidge de 
Corinth), Motse and Le Comte Ory. Here 
appeared in August 1829 his greatest work, 
Guillaume Tell, conceived and written in a 
much nobler style than his Italian operas; 
its success was Immense, but, owing to the 
wretched libretto, not lasting. In 1837 he 
separated from La Colbran, whose extra- 
vagance and selfishness had become insup- 
portable, and in 1847 he married Olympe 
Pelissier, who had been nurse to his children. 
From this period he produced little but the 
Stabat Mater (1841), which, despite its popu- 
larity, is too baroque for some tastes. In 
1836 he retired to Bologna and took charge 
of the Liceo, which he raised from an almost 
moribund state to a high position in the 
world of music. The revolutionary disturb- 
ances in 1847 drove him to Florence in a 
condition of deep depression, but he recovered 
and returned to Paris in 1855. There he 
died, November 13, 1868, Rossini has been 


Bergerac (1897), L Aiglon (1900), Chantecler 
(1910), and other plays m verse, in 1902 being 
elected to the Acaddmie Frangaise See 
studies by Grieve (1931) and Gerard 
ROSTOPCHINE, Feodor Vassilievich, Connt 
ros-top-cheen' (1763-1826), Russian general’ 
won great influence over the Emperor Paul’ 
and in 1812 became, under Alexander 
governor of Moscow, tic it was who planned 
or at least had a share in the burning of 
Moscow. His works include historical 
memoirs, two comedies, &c., in Russian and 
French. See Life by Segur (1872). 
ROSWITHA. Sec Hroswitha. 
ROTHENSTEIN, rd'then-stln, (1) Sir John 
Knewstub Maurice (1901- ), English art 
historian, was born in London, the son of 
(2), and studied at Worcester College, Oxford 
and University College, London. From 1927 
to 1929 he taught in the United States, and 
was director of Leeds and Sheffield city art 
galleries between 1932 and 1938, when he 
was appointed director and keeper of the 
Tate Gallery, London. His publications 
include An Introduction to English Painting 
(1933), Augustus John (1944), Turner (1949) 
and Modern English Painters (1952-56). 

(2) Sir William (1872-1945), English artist, 
born at Bradford, studied at the Slade School 
and in Paris, won fame as a portrait-painter, 
and was principal of the Royal College of Art’ 
South Kensington, in 1920-35. See his Men 
and Memories (1931-32), Since Fifty (1939). 
ROTHERMERE, Viscount. See Harms- 
worth (3). 

ROTHSCFIILD, Meyer Amschel, Ger. rot' 
shilt; Eng. roths' child (1743-1812), German 
financier, named from the ‘ Red Shield 
signboard of his father’s house, born at 
Frankfurt, was educated for a Jewish rabbi, 
but founded a business as a money-lender 
and became the financial adviser of the 
Landgrave of Hesse. The house got a heavy 
commission for transmitting money from the 
English government to Wellington in Spain, 
paid the British subsidies to continental 
princes, and negotiated loans for Denmark 
between 1804 and 1812. At his death, the 
founder left five sons, all of whom were made 
barons of the Austrian empire in 1822. 
Anselm Meyer (1773-1855), eldest son, 
succeeded as head of the firm at Frankfurt. 
Solomon (1774-1855) established a branch at 
Vienna; Nathan Meyer (1777-1836), one in 
1798 at London; Charles (1788-1855), one 


criticized for immoderate use of long at Naples (discontinued about 1861); and 
crescendos and other devices in his overtures James (1792-1868), one at Paris. They 
but he was in this a superb craftsman using negotiated many of the great government 
the tools of his trade quite legitimately to loans of the 19th century, and Nathan raised 
create an atmosphere of excitement and the house to be first amongst the banking- 
expectancy in his audience, and the sheer houses of the world. Fie staked his fortunes 
sparkle and vivacity of his music, enlivened on the success of Britain in her duel with 
as it is by flashes of the puckish sense of Napoleon, and, receiving the first news of 
humour for which he was renowned in his Waterloo, sold and bought stock which 
lifetime, are sufiicient to ensure its immor- brought him a million of profit; that he 
tality. See Stendhal’s fascinating but himself was present at the battle is a myth, 
inaccurate contemporary memoir (1824); His son Lionel (1808-79) did much for the 
also books by Toye (1934) and Lord Derwent civil and political emancipation of the Jews 
(1934). in Great Britain. Lionel’s son, Nathan (1840- 

ROSTAND, Edmond, rostd (1868—1918), 1915), succeeded (1876) to his uncle Anthony’s 

French poet and dramatist, bom at Mar- baronetcy (1846), and was made Baron 
seiiles, published Les Musardises, a volume Rothschild in 1885. His son, Lionel (1868- 
of verse, in 1 890, rose to fame with Cyra/K? dfe 1937), second Baron, set up a valuable 
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7 oolodcal museum at Tring. See books by 
Reeves (1887), BaUa (1913), Corti (trans. 
1928), and Roth (1939). 
i?OTHV/ELL, Evelyn. See Barbirolli. 
ROTROU, Jean de, ro-troo (1609-50), 
French playwright, born at Dreux, went early 
to Paris, qualified as a lawyer, and turned to 
writing plays, as well as becoming one of the 
five poets who worked into dramatic form 
the ideas of Richelieu. His first pieces were 
in the Spanish romantic style. Next followed 
a classical period, culminating with three 
masterpieces, Saint-Genest, a tragedy of 
Christian martyrdom; Don Bertrand, a 
comedy; and Venceslas. He died of the 
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fall of the empire he fled abroa^S Later he 
represented Corsica in the Natili^ Assem- 
bly. \ 

ROUMANILLE, Joseph, roo-ma-ne&'yk^SlS~ 
1891), French writer, was born at Sainh<&A.yf 
Bouches-du-Rhone. He taught at 
his pupils including Frederic Mistral (q.v.), 
and in 1847 he published Li Margarideto, a 
book of his own poems, in 1852 a volume 
of Provengal poems, and thereafter many 
volumes of verse and prose in Provencal 
dialect. With Mistral and others he founded 
the ‘ Soci dqu Felibrige ’ for the revival of 
Provencal literature. See biography by 
Marieton (1903). 


nlaeue at Dreux. Thirty-five of his plays are ROUS, Francis, rows (1579-1659), English 


Still extant. A complete edition was edited 
bv Viollet-le-Duc (1820-22). See works by 
Tarrv (1868), Chardon (1884), G. Steffens 
(1891), and Stiefel (1891). 

ROU. See Rollo. 

ROUAULT, Georges, roo-d (1871-1958), 
French painter and engraver, was born in 
Paris. He was apprenticed to a stained-glass 
designer in 1885, and in all his work he 


Presbyterian, born at Dittisham, Devon, and 
educated at Oxford, was a member of the 
Long Parliament, sat in the Westminster 
Assembly of Divines, and in 1 644 was made 
provost of Eton. His writings were collected 
in 1657. His metrical version of the Psalms 
was recommended by the House of Commons 
to the Westminster Assembly, and is still 
substantially the Presbyterian psalter. 


retained the characteristic glowing colours, ROUSSEAU, (1) Henri, known as Le Douanier 


outlined with black, to achieve a concise 
statement of his feelings about the clowns, 
prostitutes and Biblical characters which he 
chose as his subjects. He studied under 
Gustave Moreau, and in 1898 was made 
curator of the Moreau Museum. About 1 904 
he joined the Fauves (Matisse, Derain and 
others), and in 1910 held his first one-man 
show. Many of his works were acquired by 
Vollard, who commissioned the series of 
large religious engravings, finally published 
after Vollard’s death as Miserere (Eng. ed. 
1951). See also the biographies by L. Venturi 
(N.Y. 1940, new ed. 1959) and J. T. Soby 
(N.Y. 1947). 

ROUBILLAC, Louis Francois, roo-bee-yak 
(1702 or 1705-62), sculptor, born at Lyons, 
studied at Paris, and before 1738 settled in 
London, where he spelt his name Roubiliac. 
His statue of Handel for Vauxhall Gardens 
in 1738 first made him popular. His other 
most famous statues are those of Newton 
(1755) at Cambridge, of Shakespeare (1758), 
now in the British Museum, and another of 
Handel in Westminster Abbey. See Life 


roo-soy le dwa-nyay (1844-1910), French 
primitive painter, born at Laval, joined 
the army at about eighteen, but most of his 
life was spent as a minor Customs official, 
hence his nick-name. He retired in 1885 and 
devoted his time to painting, copying at the 
Louvre. From 1886 to 1898 he exhibited 
at the Salon des Independants and again 
from 1901 to 1910. He met Gauguin, 
Pissarro and later Picasso (who in 1908 gave 
a dinner in his honour), but his painting 
remained unaffected. Despite its denial of 
conventional perspective and colour, it has a 
fierce reality more surrealist than primitive. 
He produced painstaking portraits, and 
painted dreams, e.g. the Sleeping Gipsy (1897) 
in the Museum of Modern Art, New York, 
and exotic, imaginary landscapes with trees 
and plants which he had seen in the Jardin 
des Plantes. See the studies by A. Busier 
(Paris 1927) and G. F. Hartlaub (1956). 

(2) Jean Baptiste (1671-1741), French poet, 
born in Paris, a shoemaker’s son, wrote for 
the theatre, and by lampoons on the literary 
frequenters of the Cafe Laurent raised feuds 


and Works by K. A. Esdaile (1929), also which led to recriminations, lawsuits and a 
A. Dobson’s Eighteenth Century Vignettes sentence of banishment (1712). Henceforth 
(1894). he lived abroad, in Switzerland, Vienna 

ROUGETDE LISLE, Claude Joseph, (with Prince Eugene) and Brussels, where he 

de leel (1760-1836), French army officer, died. Rousseau’s sacred odes and cantates 
bom at Lons-le-Saunier, wrote and composed are splendidly elaborate, frigid and artificial ; 
the Marseillaise when stationed in 1792 as his epigrams are bright, vigorous and 
captain of engineers at Strasbourg. Wounded unerring in their aim. See his Life and Works 
at Quiberon (1795), he quitted the army, and by H. A. Grubbs (1941). 
published in 1796 a volume of en ve/'S’ (3) Jean Jacques, roo-so (1712-78), 

et en prose. The Marseillaise, by its author Genevan political philosopher, educationist 
called Chant de Varmde du Rhin, was made and essayist, was born June 28 at Geneva, his 
known in Paris by troops from Marseilles, mother dying at his birth. In 1722 his father, 
See Life by Tiersot (1892, 1915). involved in a brawl, left him to the care of his 

ROUHER, Eugene, roo-ayr (1814-84), French relations. Without any formal education 
statesman, born at Riom, in 1848 was except his own reading qf Plutarch’s Lives 
returned to the Constituent Assembly, and and a collection of Calvinist sermons, he was 
until 1869 held various offices in the govern- employed first by a notary who found him 
ment. He negotiated the treaty of commerce incompetent and then by an engraver who 
with England in 1860 and with Italy in 1863. maltreated him so that in 1728 he ran away. 
In 1870 he was appointed president of the Feigning enthusiasm for Catholicism, he was 
Senate. A staunch Napoleon ist, after the sent to Turin by a Madame de Warens to 
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be baptized. There he found eventually 
employment with a shopkeeper’s wife, whose 
lover he became until her husband’s return. 
After short spells as footman and secretary, 
he returned to Annecy, to Madame de 
Warens, a twenty-eight-year-old, good-look- 
ing separated wife with a pension. He became 
her general factotum and lover, joined the 
local choir-school to complete his education 
and picked up a fair knowledge of Italian 
music. On an unauthorized visit to Lyons 
with the music-master, he meanly deserted the 
latter during an epileptic fit. Eventually sup- 
planted in his mistress’s affections by a wig- 
maker, he made for Paris in 1741 with a new 
musical notation, which the Academy of 
Sciences pronounced ‘ neither useful nor 
original With secretarial work and musical 
copying for a livelihood, he began ^ his 
association, which was to be life-long, with a 
maid at his hostelry, Ther^se Le Vasseur, 
who was neither good-looking nor literate 
and by whom he boasted he had five children, 
who despite his much-vaunted sensibility and 
regard for the innocence of childhood, he 
consigned, in turn, to the Foundling Hospital. 
He composed an opera Les Muses galantes 
which led to a correspondence with Voltaire 
and eventually acquaintance with Diderot 
and the encyclopddistes. On a visit to Diderot 
in prison, he discovered in a periodical the 
prize essay competition by the academy of 
Dijon on whether the arts and sciences had a 
purifying effect upon morals. This he won 
in 1750 by maintaining that they did not, 
having seduced man from his natural and 
noble estate and by creating new and artificial 
wants having decreased his freedom. He 
was lionized by the Parisians and further 
triumphed with his opera Le Devin du 
village (1752). In 1754 he wrote Discours 
sur Vorigine de Vindgalitd par mi les hommes 
(1755), which re-emphasized the natural 
goodness of man and the corrupting influences 
of institutionalized life and returned to 
Geneva and Calvinism, where he began his 
novel in letter form. La Nouvelle H^loise 
(1761). In Lettre sur les spectacles (1758) 
he argued against the establishment of a 
theatre at Geneva on puritan grounds. Back 
in Paris, a reformed man, who was trying 
hard to live up to his newly found natural 
estate, he accepted a cottage for himself, 
Therese and her mother at Montmorency 
from an admirer Mme d’ l^pinay, but quarrel- 
ling with her over her sister, he set up in 1757 
in Luxembourg. The year 1762 saw his 
masterpiece, Contrat social, ‘ Social Contract’ 
which attempted to solve the problem posed 
by its opening sentence: ‘ Man is bom free; 
and everywhere he is in chains by postulat- 
ing a social contract or * form of association 
which will defend and protect with the whole 
common force, the person of each associate, 
and in which each while uniting himself with 
all, may still obey himself alone and still 
remain as free as before To this end the 
citizen surrenders his rights and possessions 
to the ‘ general will ’ which thus undivided 
by sectarian and private interests must 
necessarily aim at the impartial good. Thus 
if a man acts against the ‘ general will ’ or 
sovereign, he must in Rousseau’s curious 


phrase * be forced to be free ’. With it'; 
slogan ‘ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity ’ if 
became the biblc of the French revolution 
Its doctrines, favourably interpreted, greativ 
influenced Kant, but they were easily per 
verted by Hegel into his philosophy of richt' 
which gave birth to the modern totalitanan 
theories of the state. The same year he 
published the great work on education 
l^mile, in novel form, which greatly influenced 
such educationists as Froebel and Pestalozzi 
Its views on monarchy and governmentai 
institutions outraged the powers that be and 
those on natural religion, unorthodox to both 
Catholics and Protestants, which he placed 
into the mouth of the confessing Savoyard 
Vicar made it necessary for him to flee to 
Metiers in Neuchatel under the protection of 
Frederick the Great. There he botanized, 
wrote Lettres de la montagne and accepted 
David Hume’s generous invitation to settle 
in England, at Wootton Hall near Ashbourne 
(1766-67), w'here he wrote most of his 
Confessions (1781), remarkable for a frankness 
unsurpassed except by the modern press. 
Persecution mania and hypersensitivity 
soured his relations with his English friends 
and a cruel practical joke by Horace Walpole 
who published a forged letter, convinced 
Rousseau that the British government 
through Hume were seeking his life. He fled, 
unjustly accusing Hume, and took shelter 
with the Marquis de Mirabeau and the 
Prince de Conti. In 1770 he was back in 
Paris, eking out a living as a copyist, and 
wrote the half-insane dialogues, justifying to 
himself his past actions, Rousseau, jiige de 
Jean Jacques, followed by the contrastingly 
calm, sane Reveries (1782), in parts beauti- 
fully composed as a continuation to the 
Confessions. Seeking shelter in a hospital, he 
eventually died insane in a cottage at 
Ermenonville, July 2, 1778, from a sudden 
attack of thrombosis, which long aroused 
suspicions of suicide, and was buried there 
until in 1794 his remains were placed with 
Voltaire’s in the Panth6on, Paris. His 
writings ushered in the age of romanticism 
and found their echo in German and English 
idealism. Sec Lives by J. H. Fuessli (1767), 
de Stael (trans. 1789), J. Morley (1873), 
Annales de la sociit^ Jean Jacques Rousseau 
(1905) and studies by F. MacDonald (1906), 
J. C. Collins (1908), B. Bouvrier (1912), 
L. Ducros (1908-12), I. Babbitt (1919), E.H. 
Wright (1929), A. L. Sells (1929), C. E. 
Vulliamy (1931), A. Cobban (1934), C. W. 
Hendel (1934), R. B. Mowat (1938), A. M. 
Osborne (1940), B. Cassirer (trans. 1945), 
F. C. Green (1950). 

(4) Theodore (1812-67), French landscape- 
painter, born in Paris, studied the old masters 
in the Louvre, and by 1833 had begun sketch- 
ing in the Forest of Fontainebleau. He first 
exhibited in the Salon of 1831; and in 1834 
his Forest of Compidgne was bought by the 
Due d’Orl6ans. Some twelve years of 
discouragement followed, but in 1849 he 
resumed exhibiting, and was thenceforward 
prominent. He was an exceedingly prolific, 
if a somewhat unequal, painter. See study 
by Sensier (1872); and D. C. Thomson, 
The Barbizon School (1890). His brother, 
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PhiUppe (1816-87), animal and still-life 
painter, was born and died in Acquigny 

ROUSSEL, roo-seh (D Albert (1869-1937), 
French composer, born in Tourcomg, 
educated for the navy, at the age of twenty- 
five resigned his commission to study with 
Gisout in 1896 joining the Schola Cantorum 
under Vincent d’Indy. His works after his 
neriod of study, are adventurous in harmony 
and texture, reconciling modem experimental 
styles with the conservative tradition of his 
teachers. A voyage to India and the Far 
East gave him an interest m Oriental music 
which inspired the choral Evocations (1912) 
and the opera Padmavati, begun in 1914 and 
completed after the first World War. Service 
in the war ruined Roussel s health, and after 
his demobilization he largely retired into 
seclusion, devoting his time entirely to 
composition. His works include ballets 
(the best-known of which are Bacchus and 
Ariane and Le Festin de Paraignde), four 
symphonies and numerous choral and 
orchestral works. See studies by Norman 
Demuth (1947) and Robert Bernard (Paris 

Xavier (1867-1944), French artist, 
bom at Lorry-les-Metz, was a member of the 
Nabis, and associated with Bonnard, Vuillard 
and Denis. He is best known for his classical 
subjects portrayed in typical French land- 
scanes, using the Impressionist palette. 
ROUTH, rowth^ (1) Edward John (1831-1907), 
British mathematician, born at Quebec, 
and educated at University College, London, 
and Peterhouse, Cambridge, became a 
mathematical coach, and by 1888, when he 
retired, had turned out twenty-seven senior 
wranglers. He wrote on dynamics and 
analytical statics. 

(2) Martin Joseph (1755-1854), English 
patristic scholar, born at St Margaret’s 
South Elmham, Suffolk, from Beccles went 
up in 1770 to Queen’s College, Oxford. In 
1771 he was elected a demy, in 1775 a fellow, 
and in 1791 president of Magdalen; in 1810 
he became rector of Tylehurst near Reading. 
He died at Magdalen, December 22, 1854, in 
his hundredth year. A little shrunken figure, 
with ‘ such a wig as one only sees in old 
pictures ’, he had grown very deaf, but till 
well after ninety retained his eyesight and 
marvellous memory, could walk six miles and 
climb a stiffish hill, mount the library steps, 
and study till past midnight. Newman and 
Bancroft were among his later friends; the 
earlier had included Dr Parr, Samuel Johnson 
and Person. He was a great patristic scholar 
when patristic scholars were few, a Caroline 
churchman, a liberal Tory, a lover of his dogs 
and canary and joke, a mighty book-buyer — 
his 1 6,000 volumes he bequeathed to Durham 
University. Throughout seventy years he 
published only six works; two of these are 
editions of Burnet (‘ I know the man to be a 
liar, and I am determined to prove him so ’). 
He will be remembered by his Reliquiae Sacrae 
(1814-48), but still more for his sage advice, 
‘Always verify your references, sir’. See 
Life by R. D. Middleton (1938). 
ROUTLEDGE, George, rut'lej (1812-88), 
English publisher, born at Brampton, 


Cumberland, went to London in 1833, and 
started up as a bookseller in 1836, and as a 
publisher in 1843. In 1848, the year in which 
he founded his ‘ Railway Library ’ of cheap 
reprints, and 1851 respectively he took his 
two brothers-in-law, W. H. and Frederick 
Warne into partnership. In 1947 the firm 
acquired the undertaking of Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner and Co. Ltd. See Mumby’s 
The House of Routledge, 1834-1934 (1934). 

ROUX, roo, (1) Pierre Emile (1853-1933), 
French bacteriologist, bom at Confolens 
(Charente), studied at Clermont-Ferrand, 
and became assistant to Pasteur, and in 
1905-18 was his successor. With Yersin he 
discovered (1894) the antitoxic method of 
treating diphtheria, and he also worked on 
cholera and tuberculosis. 

(2) Wilhelm (1850-1924), German anato- 
mist and physiologist, born at Jena, became 
a professor at Innsbruck in 1889, at Halle 
in 1895. On his extensive practical and 
theoretical work on experimental embryology 
(his Entwicklungsmechanik, or developmental 
mechanics) he wrote many books, including 
Eritwicklungsmechanik der Organismen (2 vols. 
1895). 

ROW, roo, (1) John (c. 1525-80), Scottish 
Reformer, educated at Stirling and St 
Andrews, in 1550 was sent by the archbishop 
to Rome. In 1558 he returned to Scotland, 
and next year turned Protestant. In 1560 
he aided in compiling the Confession of Faith 
and First Book of Discipline, became minister 
of Perth, and sat in the first General Assem- 
bly. He was four times moderator and took 
a share in preparing the Second Book of 
Discipline. 

(2) John (1568-1646), eldest son of (1), 
minister from 1592 of Carnock near Dun- 
fermline, wrote a prolix but reliable History 
of the Kirk of Scotland (edited for the Wodrow 
and Maitland Clubs by David Laing, 1842). 
It extends from 1558 to 1637, but was 
continued to 1639 by his second son. 

(3) John (c. 1598-1672), son of (2), suc- 
cessively rector of Perth grammar school, 
minister at Aberdeen, moderator of the 
Assembly there in 1644, and principal of 
King’s College in 1651. Like his father and 
grandfather he was a learned Hebraist. 

ROWAN, Archibald HamUton, rd'an (1751- 
1834), Irish nationalist, was bom in London, 
the son of Gawin Hamilton of Killyleagh 
Castle, Co. Down, and on his maternal 
grandfather’s death took his name of Rowan. 
Educated at Cambridge, he went to Ireland 
in 1784, in 1791 joined the United Irishmen, 
and three years later was imprisoned for 
sedition. He escaped to France, went to 
America, obtained pardon and returned to 
Ireland, where he supported the cause of 
Catholic emancipation. 

ROWE, Nicholas, ro (1674-1718), English 
poet and dramatist, born at Little Barford, 
Bedfordshire, and educated at Westminster, 
was called to the bar, but from 1692 devoted 
himself to literature. Between 1700 and 1715 
he produced eight plays of which three (ed. 
Sutherland, 1929) were long popular— 
Tamerlane (1702), The Fair Penitent (1703) and 
Jane Shore (1714). Lothario in The Fair 
Penitent was the prototype of Lovelace in 
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Richardson’s Clarissa and the name is still 
the synonym for a fashionable rake. Rowe 
translated Lucan’s Pharsalia, and his work, 
says Dr Johnson, ‘ deserves more notice than 
it obtains’. His edition of Shakespeare 
(1709-10) at least contributed to the popu- 
larity of his author. In 1709-11 Rowe was 
under-secretary to the Duke of Queensberry; 
in 1715 he was appointed poet-laureate and a 
surveyor of customs to the port of London; 
the Prince of Wales made him clerk of his 
Council, and Lord Chancellor Parker clerk 
of presentations in Chancery. 

ROWLAND, Henry Augustus, rd land (1»4»- 
1901), American physicist, born at Honesdale, 
Pennsylvania, from 1875 to 1901 was first 
professor of Physics at Johns Hopkins 
University. He invented the concave 
diffraction grating used in spectroscopy, 
discovered the magnetic effect of ^electric 
convection, and imprpved on Joule’s work 
on the mechanical equivalent of heat. 
ROWLANDSON, Thomas, ro'land-sen (1756- 
1827), English caricaturist, born in London, 
and sent at fifteen to Paris, there studied art 
and gained a taste for the pleasures of the 
town. The £7000 left him by a French aunt 
he gambled away, yet he hated debt, and 
maintained his uprightness of character. He 
travelled over England and Wales, and en- 
joyed to the full tavern life and the company 
of friends like Morland, Gillray and Bunbury. 
Rowlandson possessed rare dexterity of touch 
and fertility of imagination; and his worlc 
though even for his time often crude and 
vulgar, is alive and vigorous. He was a 
relentless hater of Napoleon, belittling his 
greatness by countless travesties. ^ Some of 
his best-known works are his Imitations of 
Modern Drawings (1784-88), and his illustra- 
tions to Syntax's Three Tours the Dance of 
Death, Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, Peter 
Pindar, the Bath Guide, Munchausen, &c. 
See studies by Oppe (1923), Wolf (1946) and 
Roe (1947). ^ ^ 

ROWLEY, rd-li, (1) Thomas. See Chatter- 


iUiN. 

(2) Waiiam (c. 1585-c. 1642), English actor 
and playwright, of whose life little is known, 
save that he collaborated with Dekker, 
Middleton, Heywood, Webster, Massinger 
and Ford. Four plays published with his 
name are extant: A New Wonder, a Woman 
never vext (1632); AWs Lost by Lust, a 
tragedy (1633); A Match at Midnight (1633); 
and ^ Shoomaker a Gentleman (1638). 
ROWNTREE, rown'tree, (1) (Benjamin) See- 
bolim (1871-1954), English manufacturer and 
philanthropist, son of (2), born at York, was 
chairman of the family firm 1925-41, devoted 
his life to the study of social problems and 
welfare and wrote many books, including the 
austere factual study of Poverty (1900), 
Poverty and Progress, English Life and Leisure, 
Poverty and the Welfare State, 

(2) Joseph (1836-1925) Quaker industrial- 
ist, social and industrial reformer, father of 
(1), born at York, promoted with his brother, 
Henry Isaac (d. 1883), the cocoa-manu- 
facturing business acquired by the latter in 
1862. 

ROWSE, Alfred Leslie (1903- ), English 
historian, born at St Austell, educated at 


Oxford, became a Fellow of All Souls and 
wrote many works on English history includ 
ing Sir Richard Grenville (1937), Tudnl 
Cornwall (1941L The English Spirit (19441 
The Use of History (1946), The England of 
Elizabeth (1950), The Expansion of Elizabethan 
England (1955) ; also some poetry, much of 
it on Cornwall. 

ROWTON, Montagu William Lowry-Corrv 
1st Baron, row'- (1838-1903), English 
politician and philanthropist, born in 
London. Called to the bar in 1863, he 
became private secretary to Disraeli (1866- 
1868, 1874-80). He was created baron m 
1 880. Later he devoted his time and money 
to the provision of decent cheap accom- 
modation for working men, and six Rowton 
houses were built in London, with total 
accommodation for five thousand. Although 
Rowton’s motives were entirely philanthropic 
his houses in fact made a profit. ’ 

ROXBURGHE, Duke of. See Kerr. 

ROY. See Rammohun Roy. 


ROY, William (1726-90), British military 
surveyor, born at Miltonhead, Carluke, 
Lanarkshire, in 1747 was engaged on the 
survey of Scotland, in 1755 held an army 
commission, was elected F.R.S. in 1767, and 
rose to be major-general in 1781. In 1784, 
in connection with the triangulation of the 
south-eastern counties, he measured with 
great accuracy a base line of 5.^ miles on 
Hounslow Heath. For this he received the 
Royal Society’s Copley medal. In 1764 Roy 
studied the Roman remains in Scotland, and 
his Military Antiquities of the Romans in 
Britain was published in 1793 by the Society 
of Antiquaries. Sec G. Macdonald, Roy and 
his Military Antiquities (1917). 

ROYCE, (1) Sir (Frederick) Henry (1863- 
1933), English engineer, born near Peter- 
borough. He was apprenticed to the G.N.R., 
but, becoming interested in electricity and 
motor engineering, he founded (1884) at 
Manchester the firm of Royce, Ltd., mechani- 
cal and electrical engineers. He made his 
first car in 1904, and his meeting with C. S. 
Rolls (q.v.) in that year led to the formation 
(1906) of the famous business of Rolls-Royce, 
Ltd., motor-car and aero-engine builders, of 
Derby and London. He was created a 
baronet in 1930. Sec the Life by Max 
Pemberton (1935). 

(2) Josiah (1855-1916), American philo- 
sopher, born in Grass Valley, California, was 
professor at Harvard from 1892. Much 
influenced by Hegel, he developed a philo- 
sophy of idealism, avoiding the pitfalls of 
both realism and mysticism, and stressed the 
importance of the individual in his loyalty to 
the community. He published The Spirit 
of Modern Philosophy (1892), Essays upon 
Problems of Philosophy and of Life (1898), 
The World and the Individual (Clifford 
Lectures, 1900-01) and The Problem of 
Christianity (1913). 

ROYDEN, Agnes Maud (1876-1956), English 
social worker and preacher, was born in 
Liverpool, educated at Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxford, was prominent in the women’s 
suffrage movement, from 1917 to 1920 was 
assistant at the City Temple, and published 
Woman and the Sovereign State, The Church 
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and Woman, Modern Sex Ideals, &c. She 
was made C.H. in 1930. 

ROYER-COLLARD, Pierre Paul, rwa-yay 
ko-lar (1763-1845), French philosopher and 
oolitician, born at Sompnis in Champagne, 
and bred as an advocate, on the outbreak of 
the Revolution was elected member of the 
municipality of Paris, In 1792 he fled from 
the Jacobins to his birthplace, and in 1797 
<;prved for a few months on the Council of 
Five Hundred. Professor from 1810 of 
Philosophy in Paris, he exercised an immense 
influence on French philosophy, rejecting the 
purely sensuous system of Condillac, and 
giving special prominence to the principles of 
the Scottish School of Reid and Stewart. 
Strongly ‘ spiritualist ’ as opposed to materi- 
alist, he originated the * Doctrinaire ’ school 
of Jouffroy and Cousin. In 1815-20 he was 
president of the Commission of Public 
Instruction, in 1815 was returned as deputy 
for Marne, and in 1827 entered the French 
Academy. He became president in 1828 
of the Chamber of Representatives, and 
presented the address of March 1830, which 
the king refused to hear read. 

ROZANOV, Vasili Vasilievich, roz'- (1856- 
1919), Russian writer, thinker and critic, 
was bom at Vetliiga, Kostroma, and became 
a teacher in provincial schools. His literary 
studies include that of Dostoievsky’s Grand 
Inquisitor, which, published in 1894, first 
brought him into prominence. Though a 
Christian, in his prolific writings he criticized 
from a Nietzschian standpoint the con- 
temporary standards in morals, religion, 
education, and particularly the too-strict 
attitude towards sex, which was for him the 
very soul of man. Much of his work is 
highly introspective and his literary reputation 
is firmly grounded on the two books of frag- 
ments and essays, Solitaria (1912; trans. 1927) 
dSik Fallen Leaves {19 ITi, 1915; trans. 1929). 

RUBBRA, Edmund (1901- ), English com- 
poser and music critic, was born in North- 
ampton. While working as a railway clerk, 
he had piano lessons from Cyril Scott, and 
in 1919 won a composition scholarship to 
Reading University. There he studied under 
Howard Jones and Holst, and won a scholar- 
ship to the Royal College of Music, where he 
was a pupil of Vaughan Williams and R. O, 
Morris (q.v.), the latter being perhaps the most 
influential of all his teachers. An interest in 
the polyphonic music of the 16th and 17th 
centuries is reflected in Rubbra’s characteristic 
contrapuntal style of composition, which he 
uses not only in works such as his Spenser 
sonnets (1935), his madrigals and his Masses 
(1945 and 1949), but also in his larger 
symphonic canvases. In these he has 
progressed from a relentless prosecution of 
polyphonic principles in the first two to a 
more flexible interpretation of them in his 
later symphonies. As well as his seven 
symphonies he has written chamber, choral 
and orchestral music, songs and works for 
various solo instruments. In 1947 he was 
appointed lecturer in Music at Oxford. 

RUBENS, Peter Paul, roo'benz (1577-1640), 
Flemish painter, was bom June 29, 1577, at 
Siegen in Westphalia, where his father, an 
Antwerp lawyer and religious exile in Cologne 


was then imprisoned for a liaison with the 
wife of William the Silent. On the death of 
her husband at Cologne in 1587, his mother 
returned to Antwerp, where the boy was 
educated in the Jesuits’ college. He was for 
a short time in the service of Margaret de 
Ligne, widow of the Count of Lanaing, and 
was intended for the law; but at thirteen he 
began to study art. In 1600 he started for 
Italy, and in Venice studied the works of 
Titian and Veronese. He next entered the 
service of Vincenzo Gonzaga, Duke of 
Mantua; and in 1605 was dispatched on a 
mission to Philip III of Spain, thus beginning 
the career of a diplomatist, for which his keen 
intellect, polished urbanity and linguistic 
attainments qualified him. While at Madrid 
he executed many portraits, as well as several 
historical subjects. On his return from Spain 
he travelled in Italy, copying celebrated 
works for the Duke of Mantua. His paintings 
of this Italian period are much influenced by 
the Italian Renaissance, and already show 
the Rubens characteristics of vigorous 
composition and brilliant colouring — for 
example, the altarpieces for the church of 
Santa Croce in Gerusalemme (now in Grasse), 
the Baptism of Christ (Antwerp) and the 
Circumcision (Genoa). In 1608 he returned 
home, and, settling in Antwerp, was appoin- 
ted in 1609 court-painter to the Archduke 
Albert, and soon afterwards married his first 
wife, Isabella Brant, whom he has often 
portrayed; a famous full-length portrait of 
her and her husband is in the Old Pinakothek, 
Munich. Through the less successful 
Adoration of the Kings (Prado) and the 
Elevation of the Cross (Antwerp Cathedral) 
Rubens was now approaching his artistic 
maturity, and his triptych Descent from the 
Cross (1611-14) in Antwerp Cathedral is 
usually regarded as his masterpiece. By this 
time he was famous, and pupils and com- 
missions came in a steady stream to the master’s 
studio, from which issued vast numbers of 
works, witnesses to the extraordinary energy 
and ability of the prolific Rubens. In 1620 
he was invited to France by Marie de’ Medici, 
the queen-mother, who was then engaged in 
decorating the palace of the Luxembourg; 
and^ he undertook for her twenty-one large 
subjects on her life and regency — works, 
exemplifying the typical collaboration of 
Rubens and his pupils, which were completed 
in 1625 and are now in the Louvre. To this 
period also belong an Adoration of the Magi 
(Madrid), one of many Rubens painted on 
this subject, a St Ildefonso triptych in the 
Vienna Museum, and The Assumption of the 
Virgin (Antwerp Cathedral). In 1628 he was 
dispatched by the Infanta Isabella on a 
diplomatic mission to Philip IV of Spain. 
In Madrid he made the acquaintance of 
Velazquez, and executed some forty works, 
including five portraits of the Spanish mon- 
arch. In 1629 he was appointed envoy to 
Charles I of England, to treat for peace ; and, 
while he conducted a deUcate negotiation with 
tact and success, he painted the Beace and War 
(National Gallery) and the portrait of the 
king and his queen in the St George at 
Buckingham Palace, and also made sketches 
for the Apotheosis of James I for the 
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Banqueting-liall at Whitehall, completing the 
pictures on his return to Antwerp. He was 
knighted by Charles I, and received a similar 
honour from Philip IV. His first wife having 
died in 1626, Rubens married in 1630 Helena 
Fourment, and retired to his estate at Steen, 
where his landscape painting, direct from 
nature, attained the high standard of his 
other works. In 1635 he designed the 
decorations which celebrated the entry of 
the Cardinal Infant Ferdinand into Antwerp 
as governor of the Netherlands ; and, having 
completed The Crucifixion of St Peter for the 
church of that saint in Cologne, he died at 
Antwerp, May 30, 1640. A successful diplo- 
mat, a distinguished humanist, a man of wide 
erudition and culture, Rubens was outstand- 
ing for versatility even in his time, and the 
main characteristics of his productions — 
their power, spirit and vivacity, their sense of 
energy, of exuberant life — may be largely 
attributed to the comprehensive qualities of 
the man himself. He produced more than 
twelve hundred works, many of his finest 
being at Antwerp; the Old Pinakothek at 
Munich contains many examples of his brush, 
including the Battle of the Amazons, and he 
is well represented in the Prado, Madrid, 
and the Vienna Kunsthistorisches Museum. 
Among his works in the National Gallery, 
London, are The Rape of the Sabines (1635), 
The Birth of Venus, The Castle of Steen, and a 
painting of the Holy Family. Sec The Letters 
of Peter Paul Rubens, trans. and ed. hy R. S. 
Magurn (1955), and works by Sainsbury 
(1859), Bertram (1928), Cammaerts (1932), 
H. G. Evers (1943), Leo van Puyvelde (trans. 
1947 by E. Winkworth), E. Larsen (Antwerp 
1952) and J. S. Held (1954 and 1959). 
RUBINSTEIN, roo'bin-stin, (1) Anton (1829- 
1894), Russian pianist and composer, was 
born in Moldavia, studied in Berlin and 
Vienna, and in 1 848 settled in St Petersburg, 
where he taught music and took a part in 
founding the conservatoire, of which he was 
for a time director. He made concert tours 
in Europe and, in 1872-73, the United States, 
gaining widespread acclaim and lasting 
distinction for his mastery of technique and 
musical sensitivity. Once also highly 
esteemed were his compositions, including 
operas, oratorios and piano concertos, but, 
apart from some songs and melodious piano 
pieces, they have not stood the test of time. 
His brother Nikolai (1835-81) founded 
Moscow Conservatory. See Anton’s Auto- 
biography (trans. 1891). 

(2) Artur (1886- ), American pianist, 

born in Lodi, Poland. At the age of twelve 
he appeared successfully in Berlin, and after 
further study with Paderewski, began his 
career as a virtuoso, appearing in Paris and 
London in 1905 and visiting the United 
States in ^ 1 906. After the second World 
War he lived in America, making frequent 
extensive concert tours. See Study by B. 
Gavoty (1956). 

RUBRUQUIS, William de, ru-brU-kee' (fl. 13th 
cent.), French traveller, born probably at 
Rubrouck near St Omer, entered the Francis- 
can order, and was dispatched in 1253 by 
Louis IX from Acre to Sartak, son of the 
Mongol prince, Batu Khan, a supposed 


Christian. Friar William travelled across thf* 
Black Sea and the Crimea to the Volga W 
Sartak was referred to his father, and bv him 
was sent forward to the Mongol emperor 
Mangu Khan, whom he found on December 
27, about ten days’ journey south of Kara 
korum in Mongolia. With him he remained 
until July 1254, then returned to the Volga 
and by way of the Caucasus, Armenia’ 
Persia and Asia Minor, arrived at Tripoli in 
August 1255. Louis had returned to France 
and Friar William wrote him an account of 
his journey, edited by D’Avezac in Recueilde 
voyages (Paris Geog. Soc. 1839). He ms 
still living in 1293, when Marco Polo ms 
returning from the East. 

RUCCELLAI, roo-chel-lah'ee, (1) Bernardo 
(1449-1514), Florentine scholar and dinlo- 
matisl, father of (2). 

(2) Giovanni (1475-1525), Italian poet 
who lived much in Rome and took orders’ 
His works, including Le Api, an instructive 
poem based on book 4 of Virgil’s Georgia 
were edited by Mazzoni, with Life (1887) ’ 
RUCKERT, Friedrich (1788-1866), German 
poet, born at Schweinfurt. studied law, 
philology and philosophy at Wurzburg, and 
during the Napoleonic wars stirred up 
German patriotism with his Deutsche 
Gedichte (1814). After the wars he studied 
Oriental languages, of which he became 
professor at Erlangen (1826-41) and Berlin 
(1841-48), and recast in German verse many 
famous books of countries of the Orient 
His original work includes the lyrical 
Liebesfriihiing (1923), the reflective poems 
Die Weisheit des Brahmanen (1836-39), and 
the personal Kinder to tenlieder, posthumously 
published in 1 872 and set to music by Mahler 
in 1902. See studies by Reuter (1891), 
Magon (1914) and Golfing (1935). 
RUDBECK, Olof, rood'bek (1630-1702), 
Swedish zoologist and botanist, discovered the 
lymphatic glands, has had his name given to 
the botanical genus Rudbeckia, and published 
(1675-98) Atlantikan. 

RUDDIMAN, Thomas (1674-1757), Scottish 
classical grammarian and philologist, born at 
Boyndic, Banffshire, studied at Aberdeen 
University, in 1700 was appointed assistant- 
keeper of the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, 
in 1707 starting up business also as a book 
auctioneer and in 1715 as a printer, and 
became in 1730 principal keeper of the 
Advocates’ Library. He edited Latin works 
of Volusenus and Arthur Johnston (qq-v.), 
published in 1715 his great edition of 
Buchanan’s works, with its controversial in- 
troduction, and produced his own Rudiments 
of the Latin Tongue (1714) and the impressive 
Grammaticae Latinae Institution es (1725-32) 
on which his philological reputation mainly 
rests. He was an ardent Jacobite. See Life 
by Chalmers (1 794). 

RUDE, Francois (1784-1855), French sculptor, 
originally a smith, was born at Dijon, and 
died in Paris. His most famous work is the 
relief group Le Ddpart (1836) on the Arcde 
Triomphe in Paris. See Life by Calmette 
(1920). 

RUDOLF . Name of three kings of Burgundy: 

Rudolf I (d. 912), was king of Transjuranic 
Burgundy from 888, 



nil 


rubolf 

Ecdolf n (d- ^37), son of the above, whom 

^^Rudoifm^(d. 1032), grandson of the above, 
ruled from 993 to 1032. 

miDOLF. Name of two German rulers: 

^ Rudolf I (1218-91), founder of the Hap s- 
hurc^ imperial dynasty, was born at Schloss 
Limburg in the Breisgau, and, becoming a 
warm partisan of Frederick II, increased his 
tiossessions by inheritance and marriage, 
imtil he was the most powerful prince in 
Swabia In 1273 the electors chose him 
German king; never having been crowned 
hv the pope, he was not entitled to be called 
kaiser or emperor. Ottocar of Bohemia 
refused to tender his allegiance, and in 1278 
was defeated and slain at Marchfeld. 
Rudolf did much to suppress the robber 
knights. He died at Speyer. His son Albert, 
to whom (and his brother Rudolf) Austria, 
Styria and Carniola had been given in 1278, 
succeeded him as German king. See works 
by Him (1874), Kaltenbrunner (1890) and 

^RudS[f^i?^(i552-1612), born at Vienna, 
eldest son of the emperor Maximilian H, 
became king of Hungary in 1572; king of 
Bohemia, with the title King of the Romans, 
in 1575; and emperor on his father’s death in 
1576. Gloomy, taciturn, bigoted and indo- 
lent he put himself in the hands of the Jesuits 
and’ low favourites, and left the empire to 
govern itself. His taste for astrology and 
the occult sciences made him extend his 
patronage to Kepler and Tycho Brahe; and 
their Rudolphine Tables were called after him. 
Meanwhile the Protestants were bitterly 
persecuted; the Turks invaded Hungary and 
defeated the archduke Maximilian (1596); 
Transylvania and Hungary revolted; and at 
last Rudolf’s brother Matthias wrested from 
him Hungary, Bohemia, Austria and Moravia. 
See works by Gindely (1865), Yon Bezold 
(1885) and Moritz (1895). 

RUDOLF, Prince. Sec Francis-Joseph. 
RUDOLF VON EMS (d. 1254), Middle High 
German poet, of noble family, wrote in the 
style of Hartmann von Aue and Gottfried 
(qq,v.) the religious Der gute Gerhard and 
Barlaam und Josapkat and an incomplete 
Weltchronik. See study by G. Ehrismann 
(1919). 

RUE. See De la Rue, 

RUEDA, Lope de, rway'TKa (c. 1510-65), 
Spanish dramatist, born in Seville, became 
manager of a group of strolling players, A 
pioneer of Spanish drama, he wrote comedies 
in the Italian style, short humorous pastoral 
dialogues, and ten burlesques (forerunners of 
interludes). See study by G. Salazar (San- 
tiago de Cuba 1911). 

RUFF, William (1801-56), London sporting 
reporter, in 1 842 started his Guide to the Turf. 
RUFFINI, Giovanni Domenico, roof fee' nee 
(1807-81), Italian writer, born at Genoa, in 
1833 joined ‘ Young Italy and in 1836 had 
to flee to England. From 1875 he lived at 
Taggia in the Riviera. He wrote Lorenzo 
Benoni: Passages in the Life of an Italian 
(1853), Dr Antonio (1855), Vincenzo (1863), 
&c, 

RUFTNIJS, roofi'nus (c. 345-410), Italian 
theologian, was the friend and later the 
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opponent of St Jerome, the orthodoxy of 
Origen being their subject of dispute. 

RUGE, Arnold, roo'ge (1802—80), German 
writer and political thinker, born at Bergen 
in Riigcn, in 1837 helped to found the 
Hallesche (later Deutsche') Jahrbucher, the 
organ of Young Germany. Its liberal 
tendencies were condemned, and Ruge 
withdrew to Paris and Switzerland. He 
published in 1848 the democratic Reform, 
entered the Frankfurt parliament for Breslau, 
and took part in the disturbances at Leipzig 
in 1849, In 1850 he fled to England, wWe 
with Mazzini and Ledru-Rollin he organized 
the Democratic Committee. He settled at 
Brighton, and lived by teaching, writing and 
translating. 

RUGGLES-BRISE, Sir Evelyn John, -brjs 
(1857-1935), British penal reformer, was bora 
at Finchingfield, Essex. A civil servant, he 
was in 1895 appointed chairman of the 
Prison Commission, a position which he held 
for twenty-six years. Amongst the many 
reforms by which he humanized penal 
treatment, the Borstal system, introduced 
under the Children Act, 1908, is the best 
known. He was knighted in 1902. See the 
memoir by S. Leslie (1938). 

RTJHMKORFF, Heinrich Daniel, room'korf 
(1803-77), German instrument-maker, born 
at Hanover, settled (1839) in Paris, and 
invented (1855) his induction coil. 

RUISDAEL. See Ruysdael. 

RULE, St. See Regulus, St. 

RUMFORD, Benjamin Thompson, Count 
(1753-1814), Anglo-American administrator 
and scientist, born at Woburn, Mass., March 
26, 1753, was assistant in a store and a school 
teacher, but in 1771 married a wealthy Mrs 
Rolfe (1739-92). He was made major in a 
New Hampshire regiment, but left wife and 
baby daughter, and fled to England (1776), 
possibly because he was politically suspect. 
He gave valuable information to the govern- 
ment as to the state of America, and received 
an appointment in the Colonial Office. In 
England he experimented largely with gun- 
pow'der, and was elected F.R.S. (1779). In 
1782 he was back in America, with a lieu- 
tenant-colonel’s commission. After the peace 
he was knighted, and in 1784 entered the 
service of Bavaria. In this new sphere he 
reformed the army, drained the marshes 
round Mannheim, established a cannon- 
foundry and military academy, and planned 
a poor-law system, spread the cultivation 
of the potato, disseminated a knowledge of 
nutrition and domestic economy, improved 
the breeds of horses and cattle, and laid out 
the English Garden in Munich. For these 
services he was made head of the Bavarian 
war department and count of the Holy 
Roman Empire. During a visit to England 
(1795-96) he endowed the two Rumford 
medals of the Royal Society, and also two 
of the American Academy, for researches in 
light and heat. Back in Munich, he found it 
threatened by both French and Austrians. 
The Elector fled, leaving Count Rumford 
president of the Council of Regency and 
generalissimo. Out of his supervision of the 
arsenal at Munich, where he was impressed 
by the amount of heat generated in cannon- 
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boring, arose liis experiments proving the 
motion, as opposed to the caloric, theory of 
heat. In 1799 he quitted the Bavarian service, 
returned to London, and founded the Royal 
Institution; in 1802 he removed to Paris, 
and, marrying Lavoisier’s widov/ in 1804, 
lived at her villa at Auteuil, where he died. 
He also invented the Rumford shadow photo- 
meter. See Memoir by Ellis accompanying 
his Works, Life by Renwick (Boston 1845), 
German one by Bauernfeind (1889), Prof. 
Tyndall’s New Fragments (1892), and E. 
Larsen, An American in Europe (1953). 
RUMSEY, James (1743-92), American en- 
gineer whose steamboat, propelled by the 
ejection of water from the stern and exhibited 
on the Potomac in 1787, was one of the 
earliest constructed. He died in London 
while preparing a second version for exhibi- 
tion on the Thames. 

RUNDSTEDT, Karl Rudolf Gero von, room' 
shtet (1875-1953), German field-marshal, was 
born in the Old Mark of Brandenburg. He 
served in the first World War in France, 
Russia and Hungary, rising to chief of staff 
of the First Army Corps. In the early 
’thirties he was military commander of Berlin 
and in 1938 commanded occupation troops 
in the Sudetenland, but was ‘ purged * for his 
outspokenness about Hitler. Recalled in 
1939, he directed the Blitzkriege in Poland 
and France. Checked in the U kraine in 1941, 
he was relieved of his command, but in 1942 
was appointed to a command stretching from 
Holland to the Italian frontier. On the 
success of the Allied invasion of France in 

1944 he was again relieved of his command, 
but returned as c.-in-c. in September, his 
last great action being the Ardennes offensive. 
Once more he lost his command and in May 

1945 was captured by the Americans in 
Munich. War crimes proceedings against 
him were dropped on the grounds of his ill- 
health and he was a prisoner in Britain from 

1946 to 1948. See the study by General 
Guenther Blumentritt (1952). 

RUNEBERG, Johan Ludvig, roo'/ie-ber-v’’ 
(1804-77), Finnish poet, writing in Swedish, 
was born at Jakobstad in Finland, taught at 
Helsingfors from 1830, and at Borga 1837-57, 
where he died. Among his works are Lyric 
Poems (1830), The Grave in Perrho (1831), 
The Elk-hunters (1832), Nadeschda (1841), a 
third volume of Poems (1843), King Fjala 
(1844), Ensign StdVs Stories (1848-60), 
narrative poems, one of which, * Our Land 
has become Finland’s national anthem, a 
comedy Can't (1862), and The Kings in 
Salamis (1863), a tragedy. In 1857 Runeberg 
edited for the Lutheran Church of Finland a 
Psalm-book, in which were included above 
sixty pieces of his own. See Soderhjelm’s 
study (1904-07); Gosse’s criticism and 
translations in Studies in the Literature of 
Northern Europe (1879); also Magniisson 
and Palmer’s translation (1878). 

RUNGE, Friedlieb Ferdinand, roong'e (1795- 
1867), German chemist, born at Hamburg, 
discovered carbolic acid and aniline in coal 
tar (1834). 

RUNYON, (Alfred) Damon, run'- (1884-1946), 
American author and journalist, was bom in 
Manhattan, Kansas, and after service in the 


Spanish-Amcrican war (1898) turned t 
newspaper reporting, then to fcature-writin. 
His first publications were volumes of v3‘ 
Terns of Trouble (1911) and fiW Jf,!' 
Firing Line (1912), but it was his short stor « 
written in a characteristic racy, present fin. 
style, with liberal use of AmedcL slanfa^ 
jargon, and depicting life in underworld S 
York and on Broadway, which won for him 
his great popularity. One collection gZ 
and Dolls (1932), was adopted for a musLal 
revue (1950); other books include 
Special (1934) and Take it Easy (1939) and 
the play, with Howard Lindsay, A Slight Cn,, 
of Murder (1935). From 1941 he wofed a? 
film-producer. 

RUPERT, Prince (1619-82), third son of the 
Elector Palatine Frederick V and Elizabeth 
daughter of James I of England, was bom at 
Prague, December 18, 1619. After a year 
and a half at the English court, he served in 
1637-38, during the Thirty Years’ War 
against the Imperialists, until at Lemgo he 
was taken prisoner, and confined for nearly 
three years at Linz. In 1642 he returned to 
England, and for the next three years the 
‘ Mad Cavalier ’ was the life and soul of the 
royalist cause, winning many a battle by his 
resistless charges, to lose it as often by a 
too headlong pursuit. He had fought at 
Worcester, Edgchill, Brentford, Cbalgrove, 
Newbury, Bolton, Marston Moor, Newbury 
again, and Naseby, when in August 1645 his 
surrender of Bristol so irritated Charles, who 
in 1644 had created him Duke of Cumberland 
and generalissimo, that he dismissed him. A 
court-martial, however, cleared him, and he 
resumed his duties, only to surrender at 
Oxford to Fairfax in June 1646. He now 
took service with France, but in 1648 accept- 
ing the command of that portion of the 
English fleet which had espoused the king’s 
cause, acquitted himself with all his old 
daring and somewhat more caution. But in 
1650 Blake attacked his squadron, and 
burned or sank most of his vessels. With the 
remnant the prince escaped to the West 
Indies, where with his brother, Prince Maurice 
(1620-52), till the loss of the latter in a 
hurricane, he maintained himself by seizing 
English and other merchantmen. In 1653 he 
was back in France, where and in Germany 
he chiefly resided till the Restoration, 
Thereafter he served under the Duke of York, 
and in concert with the Duke of Albemarle, 


in naval operations against the Dutch. He 
took part in founding the tiudson’s Bay 
Company, which was granted its charter in 
1670. He died, November 29, 1682, in the 
enjoyment of various offices and dignities, 
being a privy-councillor, governor of Wind- 
sor, F.R.S., &c. T-Iis last ten years had been 
spent in chemical, physical and mechanical 
researches. Though he was not the inventor 
of mezzotint, he improved the processes of 
the art, which he described to the Royal 
Society in 1 662 ; and he invented an improved 
gunpowder and ‘ Prince’s metal See Lives 
by Warburton (1849), Lord Ronald Gower 
(1890), Eva Scott (1899) and Mrs Erskine 
(1910). 

RUSH, (1) Benjamin (1746-1813), American 
politician and physician, born at Byberry> 
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Pa studied medicine at Edinburgh and Paris, than that, for the moral and social criticism 
and in 1769 became professor of Chemistry in those works erected him into a moral guide 
at Philadelphia. Fleeted a member of the or prophet rather like his friend Carlyle in 
rnntinental Congress, he signed the Declara- pure letters. Oxford made him its first Slade 
tion of Independence (1776). In 1777 he was Professor of Fine Art in 1870, an office he 
anoointed suraeon-general, and later physi- held, with one interruption, till 1884, though 
cian-^eneral, of the Continental army. In latterly his crotchets and eccentricities drew 
1778^.10 resigned his post because he could more curious than interested hearers, 
not prevent frauds upon soldiers in the Following on the publication of the com- 
hospital stores, and resumed his professor- pleted Modern Painters he transferred his 
shin In 1799 he became treasurer of the interest in art to the social question which had 
TJ S Mint. He wrote Medical Inquiries been implicit in much pre-Raphaelite paint- 
n789-93), Essays (1798), Diseases of the ing. Carlyle’s attacks on utilitarianism no 
Mind (1821), &c. See Life by Goodman doubt helped, but Ruskin’s resentment 
/|934) against the social injustice and squalor 

^ (2) Richard (1780-1859), American lawyer resulting from unbridled capitalism took him 
and statesman, son of (1), was minister all the way to a sort of Christian Communism 
1 317-25 to England, where he negotiated and now he was decried as much as he had 
the Fisheries and North-eastern Boundary been lauded before. Unto This Last 2 i 

Treaties, and was secretary of the Treasury protest against the law of supply and demand, 
1825-29’. was discontinued on its first appearance in 

RUSHWORTFI, John {c. 1612-90), English Cornhill Magazine by Thackeray and as it 
historian, born at Acklington Park, Wark- approved the mediaeval injunction against 
worth, studied at Oxford, and settled in interest we can understand the outcry, but 
London as a barrister. When the Long most of the specific reforms proposed are in 
Parliament met in 1640 he was appointed process of being carried out today. The 
clerk-assistant to the House of Commons: contemptuous rejection of his social econ- 
he represented Berwick 1657-60, 1679, and omics in this work and in Munera Pulveris 
1681 ; and he was secretary to Fairfax 1645- which followed was almost mortal to Ruskin; 
1650,’ and in 1677 to the lord keeper. In m Sesame and Lilies {\Z6A-69)^ 

1684’ he was flung into the King’s Bench addressed to the privileged young ladies of 
for debt, and here he died. Rushworth’s England and admonishing them on their 
Historical Collections (8 vols. 1659-1701) duties, he likened his temper to that of Dean 
cover the period 1618-48, and arc of high Swift. His appointment to the Slade 
value for a knowledge of the Great Re- professorship temporarily reassured him and 
bellion. incomparable vitality showed in the 

RUSKE^, John (1819-1900), English author publication of various Slade lectures but 
and art critic, was the son of a prosperous more memorably in Fors Clavigera, a series 
wine merchant in London who was interested of papers addressed ‘ To the Workmen and 
in the arts though, like his wife, narrowly Labourers of Great Britain ’ (1871-84), in 
evangelical. The boy imbibed both the which his social philosophy is fully dis- 
cultural interests and the evangelical zeal of coursed. The announcement ‘ I simply 
his parents. Private tutoring took the place cannot paint nor read . . . because of the 
of schooling so that when he went up to misery that I know of’ links him with 
Christ Church, Oxford, in 1836, he was not Tolstoi, and though he did not, like Tolstoi, 
versed in the ways of men and this lack clung denounce middle-class culture he postponed 
to him throughout life. At Oxford he won it till the social misery was a thing of the past, 
the Newdigate prize and fancied himself as The response from the workers and labourers 
a poet till shortly after graduating he met was nil. Meanwhile he began to divest 
Turner and discovered that his immediate himself of his fortune in such individual 
task was to rescue the great painter from enterprises as the St George’s Guild, a non- 
obscurity and neglect. Modern Painters profit-making shop in Paddington Street, 
(1843-60) was the result of this championship the John Ruskin school at Camberwell, and 
which may well have embarrassed the painter, the Whitelands College at Chelsea. His last 
It was more than that, of course, as it devel- regret was that he' had not, like St Francis, 
oped into a spiritual history of Europe with denuded himself of all wealth. In his latest 
side-glances into every phase of morals and work, the singularly beautiful Praeterita, also 
taste. For this task he had the advantage of published in numbers (1886-88), he dis- 
frequent visits to the Continent in company coursed quietly on his memories, all passion 
with his parents. His personal history after spent save for a final jab at the railways which 
his infatuation with Turner makes rather sad disturbed rural beauty. His last years were 
reading. His marriage in 1848 to the lady spent at Brantwood, Coniston, his solitude 
who afterwards became Millais’ wife was being consoled by the affection of his cousin 
legally annulled about the time he began his Mrs Arthur Severn and her family. We do 
crusade on behalf of a new set of obscure or not take oi\t bearings in Art from Modern 
vilified painters, the pre-Raphaelite brother- Painters — the moralism is too intrusive and 
hood, with which Millais was associated. ‘ Select nothing and neglect nothing * cannot 
However, Modern Painters and the outlying apply to Turner’s brilliant impressionism, 
splinters of that great work, viz. The Seven Nor do we take our bearings in economics 
Lamps of Architecture (1848) and The Stones from Unto This Last, which assumes a 
of Venice (1851-53), with its great chapter 3 primitive society. But apart from his splendid 
‘ On the Nature of the Gothic had made descriptive writing, we value Ruskin as one 
him the critic of the day and something more of the great Victorians who roused England 
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to a sense of responsibility for the squalor in 
which commercial competition had involved 
the country. See his Letters from Venice (ed. 
Bradley, 1955); Diaries (ed. Evans and 
Whitehead, 1956-58) and studies by Mrs 
Meynell (1900), Wilenski (1955) and Quenncll 
(1956). 

RUSSEL, Alexander (1814-76), Scottish 
journalist, editor of The Scotsman from 1848, 
was born and died in Edinburgh. A Liberal 
and an antagonist of the Corn Laws, he was 
a caustic wit and great angler. 

RUSSELL, a great Whig house whose origin 
has been traced back to Thor. Less fanci- 
fully, it goes back to one Henry Russell, a 
Weymouth M.P. and merchant in the 
Bordeaux wine trade, who lived at the 
beginning of the 15th century. Among his 
descendants have been the Earls and Dukes of 
Bedford, the Earls Russell, Sir William, 
Baron Russell of Thornhaugh, Edward, Earl 
of Orford, and William, Lord Russell, 
described hereafter in that order. See J. H. 
Wilfen, Historical Memoirs of the House of 
Russell (1833); Froude, Cheneys and the 
House of Russell (ISM); G. Scott-Thomson, 
Two Centuries of Family History (1930), Life 
in a Uoble Household (1937), The Riissells of 
Bloomsbury (1940), and Family Background 
(1947) ; also Silver-plated Spoon (1959) by the 
Duke of Bedford. 

John, 1st Earl of Bedford (c. 1486-1555), 
great-grandson of the above-mentioned 
Henry, became a gentleman usher to the king, 
was entrusted with several diplomatic 
missions and later held many court appoint- 
ments, including those of comptroller of the 
household and lord privy seal. Among the 
rich possessions which he amassed were 
the abbeys of Woburn and Tavistock, and the 
London properties of Covent Garden and 
Long Acre. Created Earl in 1550, he led the 
mission to Spain in 1554 which escorted back 
Philip to marry Mary Tudor. 

Francis, 2nd Earl (1527-S5), son of the 
above, was involved in the Lady Jane Grey 
affair and fled the country until Elizabeth’s 
accession, when he returned and held several 
offices, among them that of lord president of 
Wales. 

Francis, 4tfi Earl (1593-1641), son of Sir 
William, Baron Russell (see below), with the 
help of Inigo Jones (q.v.) developed Covent 
Garden and built the mansion of Woburn; 
he also continued the fen drainage scheme 
initiated by his father and known as the 
Bedford Level. 

William, 5th Earl and 1st Duke (1613-1700), 
was created Marquess of Tavistock and 1st 
Duke in 1694. He fought with Cromwell 
at Edgehill (1642), turned royalist in the 
following year, but after the battle of New- 
bury changed his coat yet again for parlia- 
ment. He completed the Bedford Level. 

John, 4th Duke (1710-71), a member of the 
anti- Walpole group, was first lord of the 
admiralty under Pelham; lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland (1755-61) and ambassador to France 
(1762-63). 

Francis, 5tii Duke (1765-1802), a friend of 
‘ Prinny built Russell and Tavistock 
Squares in London and employed Henry 
Holland (q.v.) to make additions to Woburn. 


Herbrand, lltb Duke (1858-1940), declined 
political office, preferring to preside auto 
cratically over his landed estates. Elected 
F.R.S. for his services to zoology, president 
of the Zoological Society from 1899 he 
established the collections of rare animals at 
Woburn, including the Prjcvalsky wild horses 
and the Perc David deer. His duchess Marv 
du Caurroy (1865-1937), from 1898 kept a 
model hospital at Woburn, in which she later 
worked as a radiographer, took up flying at 
the age of sixty and participated in record- 
breaking flights to India and Africa before 
being lost ofl' the east coast of England while 
flying solo in 1937. 

William, 12th Duke (1888-1953), son of the 
above, acquired a reputation for his collection 
of parrots and homing budgerigars and for 
his adherence to pacifism, Buchmanism and 
near-fascisni which nearly landed him in 
difficulties during World War IL He was 
killed in a shooting accident. 

John Robert, 13th Duke (1917- ), was 
estranged from his family at an early age and 
lived for a while on a slender pittance in a 
Bloomsbury boarding house until, having 
been invalided out of the Coldstream Guards 
in 1940, he became in turn house agent, 
journalist and South African farmer. After 
succeeding to the title be became famous for 
his energetic and successful clTorts to keep 
Woburn Abbey for the family by running it 
commercially as a show place with popular 
amenities and amusements. 

John, 1st Earl Russell (1792-1878), British 
statesman, born in London, August 18, 1792, 
the third son of the sixth Duke of Bedford, 
studied at the University of Edinburgh, and 
in 1813 was returned for Tavistock. His 
strenuous efforts in favour of reform won 
many seats for the Liberals at the 1830 
election; the * Great Duke ’ was driven from 
office; and in Earl Grey’s ministry Lord John 
became paymaster of the forces. He was 
one of the four members of the government 
entrusted with the task of framing the first 
Reform Bill (1832), and on him devolved the 
honour of proposing it. In November 1834 
Lord John left office with Melbourne; the 
carrying of his motion (1835) for applying the 
surplus revenues of the Irish Church to 
education caused the downfall of Peel and 
the return of Melbourne to power, with Lord 
John as home (from 1839 colonial) secretary 
and leader of the Lower House. In the 
general election of 1841 he was returned for 
the City, which he represented until his 
elevation to the Upper House. In November 
1845 he wrote a letter to his constituents 
announcing his conversion to the repeal of the 
Com Laws. This led to Peel’s resignation; 
and Lord John was commissioned to form an 
administration. He failed, owing to Lord 
Grey’s antipathy to Palmerston, so Peel was 
forced back to office, and carried the repeal. 
On the very day the bill passed the Lords 
Peel was defeated by a coalition of Whigs and 
Protectionists; whereupon a Whig ministry 
succeeded, with Lord John for prime minister 
(1846-52). In Lord Aberdeen’s Coalition of 
1852 he was foreign secretary and leader in 
the Commons. His inopportune Refom 
Bill (1854), the Crimean mismanagement, his 
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resignation (January 1S55) and his bungling 
S the Vienna Conference all combined to 
rinHer him unpopular; and for four years he 
emafnKt of oflfice. But in June 1859, in 
the second Palmerston administration, he 
Uame foreigi 

rrpated Earl Russell, and K.G. in 1862. 
Though he did much for Italian unity, non- 
intervention was his leading principle— e.g. 
durina the American civil war and the 
gfhleswig-Holstein difBculty. On Palmer- 
ston’s ^ath in. 1865 Earl Russell again 
became prime minister, but was defeated in 
June on his new Reform Bill and resigned 
He continued busy with tongue and pen till 
hk death at his residence, Pembroke Lodge, 
^^hmondPark, May 28 1878. Earl Russell 
was twice married, and by his second wife, 
Han^jhter of the Earl of Minto, was the father 
of John, Viscount Ambericy (1842-76), author 
of the posthumous Jna/ysis of Religious 
Belief whose sons succeeded as second and 
third earl respectively. Earl Russell’s works 
include a talc and two tragedies, a Life of 
WVliam Lord Russell (1819), Memoirs of the 
Affairs of Europe (1824), The Correspondence 
f John fourth Duke of Bedford (1842-46), 
and Memoirs of Fox and Moore. ^ See his 
Speeches and Despatches (1870), his Recoh 
lections and Suggestions (1875), Early Corres- 
pondence (1913), and Lives by Walpole 
(1889), Reid (1893), and Tilby (1930). His 
nephew, George William Erskine Russell 
(1853-1919), was a Liberal undcr-sccretary 
and miscellaneous author. ^ ^ ^ 

John Francis Stanley, Ind Earl Russell 
(1865-1931), brother of the 3rd Earl, held 
secretaryships in the second Labour adminis- 
tration. An American divorce and marriage 
led to three months’ imprisonment for 
bigamy (1901). For his third wife, sec 

"^^rtraiid Arthur William, 3rd ISarl Russell 
(1872- ), English philosopher, mathe- 

matician and controversialist, one of the 
greatest logicians of all time, was born May 1 8 
at Ravenscroft near Trelleck, Monmouth- 
shire, son of Viscount Ambcrley and brother 
of the 2nd Earl, was educated privately and 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated with first-class honours in mathe- 
matics (1893) and moral sciences (1894). 
After a few months as a British Embassy 
attache in Paris, he went to Berlin to study 
economics, wrote his first book, German 
Social Democracy (1896), and married Alys 
Pearsall Smith. Elected fellow of Trinity 
(1895), his early infatuation with the Hegelian 
idealism of McTaggart was dispelled by his 
researches into the symbolic logic of Pcano 
and Frege, his own brilliant study of Leibniz 
(1900) and the anti-metaphysical common 
sense of a junior colleague, G. E. Moore (q.v.). 
The problem he posed himself was tliat first 
raised by Kant — how to defend the objecti- 
vity of mathematics. Frege and Peano had 
already attempted to derive, by means of 
symbolic logic, the whole of mathematics 
from certain logical constants. Russell wrote 
to the former (1902), pointing out a contra- 
diction in his system, the famous antinomy 
of the class of all classes which is not a 
member of itself. This Frege with immense 
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disappointment courageously acknowledged 
in a postscript to his work. Meanwhile 
Russell published his own bold Principles of 
Mathematics (1903) and with A. N. White- 
head (q.v.) carried on the Fregeian endeavour 
to its conclusion in the monumental Principia 
Mathematica (1910-13). In this he made 
strenuous attempts to resolve Frege’s 
contradictions by the famous Russellian 
theory of types, or classes. Another epoch- 
making philosophical achievement was his 
famous theory of descriptions set out in an 
article in Mind (1905), ‘ On Denoting which 
first differentiated between the logical and 
grammatical subject of a proposition. This 
successfully countered Meinong’s extra- 
ordinary theory of objects which had it that 
every subject of a proposition, be it fictitious 
or otherwise, must be credited with some 
sort of ‘ existence Russell dissected this 
inflated ontology, using Occam’s razor, 
preserving meaningfulness, if falseness, of 
propositions containing fictitious entities 
such as ‘ round square *, ‘ the present king of 
France ’ as subjects. On this account 
‘ Socrates ’ for example is a disguised 
description and not a logically proper name. 
The theory of descriptions provided a 
masterly solution of long-standing logical 
problems and if it later came under attack 
from linguistic considerations that does not 
detract from Russell’s permanent achieve- 
ment. Russellian methods were fully 
deployed by his brilliant student Wittgenstein, 
who was at Cambridge (1912-13), in a 
rigorously logical and ostensibly ‘ anti- 
metaphysical ’ system, which eventually 
matured into the famous Tractatus (1922) for 
the English version of which Russell wrote the 
introduction. Wittgenstein’s earliest views 
Russell entitled ‘ logical atomism and 
believing Wittgenstein to have been killed in 
the war, lectured on them with generous 
acknowledgments in the United States and 
published them in The Monist (1919). His 
own last great work on the subject Intro- 
duction to Mathematical Philosophy (1919) 
was written in prison. His approach, 
frequently modified in later works, to general 
philosophical problems are set out in such 
works as Some Problems in Philosophy (1912), 
a minor classic, Our Knowledge of the 
External World (1914), The Analysis of Mind 
(1927), An Enquiry into Meaning and Truth 
(1940), with an excellent account of prob- 
ability and Human Knowledge (1948). 
Russell, like his ‘ secular ’ godfather, John 
Stuart Mill, an ardent feminist, in 1907 
offered himself as a Liberal candidate but was 
turned down for his ‘ free-thinking In 1916 
his pacificism deprived him of his Trinity 
fellowship and in 1918 he was imprisoned. 
Henceforth the controversialist, who had to 
make a living by lecturing and journalism 
look charge of Russell, the philosopher. A 
visit to the Soviet Union, where he met Lenin, 
Trotsky and Gorky, sobered his early 
enthusiasm and resulted in the critical Theory 
and Practice of Bolshevism (1919). He was 
professor at Peking (1920-21), was divorced 
by his wife and married Dora Winifred 
Black, a fellow of Girton College, Cambridge. 
’With her he ran a progressive school near 
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Petersfield (1927) and set out his educationist 
theories in On Education (1926) Education 
and the Social Order (1932). His second 
divorce (1934) made his book Marriage and 
Morals (1932) highly controversial, although 
much of its advocacy was no more startling 
than the matrimonial reforms in More’s 
Utopia. Nevertheless, his lectureship at the 
City College of New York was terminated in 
1940 after protests from clergy and ratepayers 
against this ‘ enemy of religion and morality 
But he won an action against the Barnes 
Foundation which broke a lecture contract. 
In 1936 he married Helen Patricia Spence, 
his research assistant for Freedom and 
Organisation, 1814-1914 (1934). The evils of 
fascism analysed in In Praise of Idleness 
(1936), he renounced pacificism in 1939 and 
went so far in the early post-war period as to 
advocate atomic bombardment of Russia, 
while the United States still had the nuclear 
monopoly. After 1949 he became a cham- 
pion of nuclear disarmament, engaging 
Krushchev and Dulles (1957-58) in an 
unprecedented journalistic correspondence, 
in which he demolished their ideological 
arguments without difficulty. In 1952, 
having divorced his third wife, he married ap 
American fellow-novelist, Edith Finch. His 
fellowship at Trinity was restored in 1944 and 
he gave the first B.B.C. Reith Lectures, 
Authority and the Individual (1949). A 
controversial public figure, an 18th-century 
rationalist who had strayed into the 20th, 
who wrote his own jesting obituary notice for 
The Times, he will be remembered as the 
greatest logician since Aristotle. He suc- 
ceeded to his brother’s title in 1931, was 
elected F.R.S, (1908), awarded its Sylvester 
medal (1934), O.M. (1949) and Nobel prize 
for literature (1950). See also his popular 
expositions, ABC of Atoms (1923), ^jBC of 
Relativity (1925 ; revised 1958), Why I am not 
a Christian (1957), collections of his best 
philosophical papers, Mysticism and Logic 
(1910), Logic and Knowledge, ed. R. C. Marsh 
(1956), his edition of his parents’ letters and 
diaries. The Amberley Papers (1937), his 
biting literary outlines of leading contem- 
poraries Portraits from Memory (1956), the 
autobiographical note and critical studies by 
fellow-philosophers in The Philosophy of 
B. Russell, ed. P. A. Schilpp (1944) and My 
Philosophical D evelopment {\959), also studies 
by C. A. Fritz (1952) on his satire, ed. R. E. 
Egner (1958), and Lives by H. W- Leggett 
(1949) and A. Wood, The Passionate Sceptic 
(1957). 

Sir William, Baron Russell (cr. 1 603) of 
Thornhaugh (c. 1558-1613), son of the 2nd 
Earl of Bedford, was governor of Flushing 
(1587-88) and lord deputy of Ireland (1594- 
1597). His experience of lowland drainage 
methods while in the former post led him to 
initiate reclamation work in the Cambridge- 
shire fens. 

Edward, Earl of Orford (1683-1727), 
nephew of the 1st Duke of Bedford, English 
admiral, was a supporter of William of 
Orange, and is remembered as the commander 
of a combined British and Dutch fleet in the 
victory over the French at La Hogue (1692). 
He was created an earl in the same year. 


William, Lord Russell (1639-83') hnm 
September 29, 1639, third son of the fifth Earl 
of Bedford, studied at Cambridge, made the 
grand tour, and at the Restoration was elected 
M.P. for Tavistock. He was ‘ drawn by the 
court into some disorders ’ (debts and 
duelling), from which he was rescued by his 
marriage (1669) with Lady Rachel Wrioth- 
eslcy (1636-1723), second daughter and co- 
heiress of the Earl of Southampton and widow 
of Lord Vaughan. In 1674 he spoke against 
the doings of the Cabal, and thenceforth we 
find him an active adherent of the Country 
party. He dallied unwisely with France, but 
took no bribe; he shared honestly in the 
delusion of the Popish Plot; he presented the 
Duke of York as a recusant; and he carried 
the Exclusion Bill up to the House of Lords 
He was arrested with Essex and Sidney for 
participation in the Ryehouse Plot, was 
arraigned of high treason, and, infamous 
witnesses easily satisfying a packed jury, was 
found guilty, and beheaded on July 21, 1683. 
The pity of his judicial murder, the pathos of 
Burnet’s story of his end, and the exquisite 
letters of his noble wife, who at his trial 
appeared in court as his secretary, have 
secured him a place in history that else he had 
never attained to, for he was a Christian hero 
rather than a statesman. See Life by Lord 
John Russell (1819; 4th ed. 1853); Letters 
of Lady Russell (1773; 14th ed. 1853); and 
Lives of her by Miss Berry (1819), Lord John 
Russell (1820), Guizot (Eng. trans. 1855) and 
Lady Stepney (1899). 

RUSSELL, (1) Anna, stage name of Claudia 
Anna Russell-Brown (1911- ), English singer 

and musical satirist, born in London, studied 
singing, and began an orthodox operatic 
career before realizing the possibilities of 
satire offered by opera and concert singing, 
and appearing as a concert debunker of 
musical fads in New York in 1948, since when 
she has achieved universal fame in this 
medium. 

(2) Bertrand. Sec Russell, 3rd Earl, 
under Russell Family. 

(3) Charles Taze (1852-1916), ‘Pastor 
Russell born at Pittsburgh, was a travelling 
preacher, and founded the International Bible 
Students’ Association (Riissellites), a sect 
with peculiar views of prophecy and eschato- 
logy. 

(4) George (1857-1951), English horticul- 
turist, born at Stillington, Yorkshire. After 
twenty-five years of research and experiment 
he succeeded in producing lupins of greatly 
improved strains and of over sixty different 
colours. For this achievement he was 
awarded a Veitch Memorial Medal by the 
Royal Horticultural Society in 1937 and the 
M.B.E. in 1951. 

(5) George William, pseud. M (1867-1935), 
Irish poet, writer and economist, was bom at 
Lurgan, co. Armagh. In 1877 the family 
went to Dublin, where at the Metropolitan 
School of Art Russell met W. B. Yeats, arid, 
already something of a mystic, through him 
became interested in theosophy; this led 
him to give up painting, except as a hobby. 
Having worked first in a brewery, then as a 
draper’s clerk, Russell published in 1894 ms 
first book. Homeward: Songs by the Way, 
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and thereafter became a recognized figure m 
the Irish literary renaissance. Of nationalistic 
sympathies, he was editor of the Irish Home- 
stead from 1906 to 1923, when it amalgamated 
with the Irish Statesman, and as editor of the 
latter from 1923 to 1930, he aimed at express- 
in balanced Irish opinion of the 1920’s. His 
writings include books on economics. The 
Candle of Vision (1918), which is an expression 
of his religious philosophy, books of essays, 
as The Interpreters (1922) and The Avatars 
(1933), many volumes of verse, all expressing 
his mysticism, among them The Divine Vision 
(1903), Midsummer Eve (1928), and The 
House of the Titans (1931), and a play, 
Deirdre (1907). See Memoir by John 
Eglinton (1937). 

(6) Henry. See (11). 

(7) Henry Norris (1877-1957), American 
astronomer, was bom at Oyster Bay, N.Y., 
was educated at Princeton and Cambridge, 
and became professor of Astronomy at 
Princeton in 191 1. He developed a theory of 
stellar evolution, from dwarf to giant stars, 
which has now been superseded. 

(8) Jack, properly John (1795-1883), 
English ‘ sporting parson % born at Dart- 
mouth, and educated at Oxford, was perpetual 
curate of Swymbridge near Barnstaple 1832- 
1880, and withal master of foxhounds and 
sportsman generally. A breed of terrier 
found in tlie West Country was named after 
him. See Memoir (new ed. 1883). 

(9) John (1745-1806), English portrait- 
painter and Methodist enthusiast, was born 
at Guildford, and elected R.A. in 1788. See 
Life by Williamson (1894). 

(10) John Scott (1808-82), Scottish 
engineer, inventor of the * wave-system ’ of 
shipbuilding, was born near Glasgow, and 
died at Ventnor. 

(11) William Clark (1844-1911), born in 
New York, was son of the vocalist Henry 
Russell (1812-1900), who, bom at Sheerness, 
was composer of ‘ Cheer, Boys, Cheer ’, ‘ A 
Life on the Ocean Wave ’ and other popular 
songs. Clark Russell served an apprentice- 
ship at sea, and from 1874 devoted himself to 
writing a long succession of sea stories. See 
also Ronald. 

(12) Sir William Howard (1821-1907), 
British special correspondent, born near 
Tallaght, County Dublin, joined The Times in 
1843, and was called to the bar in 1850. From 
the Crimea he wrote those famous letters 
(published in book-form 1856) which opened 
the eyes of Englishmen to the sufferings of 
the soldiers during the winter of 1854-55. He 
next witnessed the events of the Indian 
Mutiny. He established the Army and Navy 
Gazette in 1860; and in 1861 the Civil War 
drew him to America, which he soon made 
too hot for him by a candid account of the 
Federal defeat at Bull Run. He accompanied 
the Austrians during the war with Prussia 
(1866), and the Prussians during the war with 
France (1870-71); visited Egypt and the 
East (1874) and India (1877) as private 
secretary to the Prince of Wales; and went 
with Wolseley to South Africa in 1879. He 
was knighted in 1895. Among his books are 
a novel. The Adventures of Dr Brady (1868); 
Hesperothen (1882), and A Visit to Chile 


(1890). See R. Furneaux, The First War 
Correspondent (1945). 

RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN, Charles Russell, 
1st Baron (1832-1900), British lawyer, born at 
Newry, studied at Trinity College, Dublin, 
was called to the English bar in 1859. He 
became a Q.C. (1872), a Liberal M.P. (1880), 
attorney-general (1886, 1892-94), a knight 
(1886), lord chief-justice (1894), and a life- 
peer. A supporter of Irish home rule, he was 
leading counsel for Parnell in the tribunal of 
1888-89. See Life by O’Brien (1901). 

RUTEBEUF {c. 1230-86), French trouvere, 
Champenois in origin but Parisian by 
adoption, was author of the semi-liturgical 
drama Miracle de Thiophile (c. 1260, a proto- 
type of the Faust story), the Dit de VHerberie, 
a monologue by a quack doctor, full of comic 
charlatanesque rhetoric, and also several 
typical fabliaux. See studies by Cledat (1891) 
and Leo (1922). 

RUTHERFORD, ruTn'-, (1) Alison. Sec 
COCKBURN (2). 

(2) Daniel (1749-1819), Scottish physician 
and botanist, step-brother of Sir Walter 
Scott’s mother, was born in Edinburgh, where 
he became professor of Botany in 1786. In 
1772 he published his discovery of the 
distinction between ‘ noxious air ’ (nitrogen) 
and carbon dioxide. 

(3) Ernest Rutherford, 1st Baron Rutherford 
of Nelson (1871-1937), New Zealand-born 
British physicist, one of the greatest pioneers 
of sub-atomic physics, was born August 30 at 
Spring Grove (later Brightwater) near Nelson, 
New Zealand, the fourth of twelve children 
of a wheelwright and flax-miller. Educated 
at local state schools, he won scholarships to 
Nelson College and Canterbury College, 
Christchurch, and because of general degree 
requirements did not embark on university 
level physics until he was over twenty. His 
first research projects were on magnetization 
of iron by high-frequency discharges (1894) 
and magnetic viscosity (1896). In 1895 he 
was one of the first Commonwealth post- 
graduates to be admitted to the Cavendish 
Laboratory and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
on an 1851 Exhibition scholarship. There 
he made the first successful wireless trans- 
missions over two miles. Under the brilliant 
direction of J. J. Thomson (q.v.), Rutherford 
discovered the three types of uranium 
radiations, alpha, beta and gamma. In 1898 
he became professor of Physics at McGill 
university, Canada, where, with Soddy, he 
formulated the theory of atomic disintegra- 
tion to account for the tremendous heat 
energy radiated by uranium. One atom out 
of millions explodes at random producing 
alpha and beta particles or a gamma ray 
and leaving a different atomic structure 
as residue. This overthrew the classical 
law of conservation of matter and made the 
alchemist’s dream, transmutation of the 
elements, a practical, if not economic, possi- 
bility. In 1907 he became professor at 
Manchester and there established that alpha 
particles were doubly ionized helium ions by 
counting the number given off with a Geiger 
counter. This led to a revolutionary concep- 
tion of the atom as a miniature universe in 
which the mass is concentrated in the nucleus 
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surrounded by planetary electrons. His 
assistant, Niels Bohr (q.v.), applied to this 
the quantum theory (1913) and the concept 
of the ‘ Rutherford-Bohr ’ atom of nuclear 
physics was born. During the hrst world 
War, Rutherford did research on submarine 
detection for the admiralty. In 1919, in a 
series of brilliant experiments, he discovered 
that alpha ray bombardments induced atomic 
transformation in atmospheric nitrogen, 
liberating hydrogen nuclei. The same year he 
succeeded J. J. Thomson to the Cavendish 
professorship at Cambridge and reor^nized 
the laboratory, which continued to be the 
world’s centre for the study of The h/ewer 
Alchemy (1937). In 1920 he predicted the 
existence of the neutron, later discovered by 
his colleague, Chadwick, in 1932 that annus 
mirabilis of atomic research when other 
colleagues, Cockcroft and Walton, succeeded 
in transforming lithium into helium atoms 
and Anderson in America discovered the 
positron. Rutherford was elected F.R.S. m 
1903, was awarded its Rumford (1904) and 
Copley (1922) medals, the Nobel prize for 
chemistry (1908) and the O.M. (1925), was 
knighted (1914) and made a peer (1931), was 
president of the British Association (1923), 
of the Royal Society (1925-30) and was 
chairman of the advisory council of D.S.I.R. 
(1930-37). He published nearly 150 original 
papers, and his books include Radio-activity 
(1904), Radio-active Transformations (1906) 
and Radio-active Substances {1930). He died 

at Cambridge, October 19, 1937, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. See bio- 
graphical studies by A. S. Eve (1939), N. 
Feather (1940) and J. Rowland (1955). 

(4) Mark. See White (8). , , , . 

(5) Samuel (c. 1600-61), Scottish theologian 
and preacher, born at Nisbet near Jedburgh, 
took his M. A, at Edinburgh in 1 621 . In 1 623 
he was appointed professor of Humanity; he 
was dismissed in 1626, having ‘ fallen in 
fornication ’ ; but next year he was settled as 
minister of Anwoth. ^ Here he began that 
correspondence with his godly friends which 
has been called ‘ the most seraphic book in 
our literature Exercitationes pro divina 
Gratia (1636) was against the Arrninians, and 
brought him an invitation to a Divinity chair 
in Holland and a summons before the High 
Commission Court in July 1636, when he 
was forbidden to preach, and banished to 
Aberdeen (till 1 638). He became professor of 
Divinity at St Andrews in 1639, and in 1647 
principal of the New College; in 1643 he 
was sent to the Westminster Assembly. His 
Due Right of Presbyteries (1644), Lex Rex 
(1644), Trial and Triumph of Faith (1645), 
Christ Dying and Drawing Sinners to Himself 
(1647) belong to this period. Rutherford’s 
Lex Rex was burned by the hangman in 
Edinburgh in 1661, and its author deposed 
and summoned for high treason; but he 
received the citation on his deathbed, and 
died March 29, 1661. Livingston said ‘he 
had most sharp piercing wit and fruitful 
invention and solid judgment See Lives by 
Murray (1828) and Thomson (1884), Bonar’s 
edition of the Letters, and Dr A. Whyte’s 
Samuel Rutherford and his Correspondents 
(1894). 


RXJTHERFURD, Lewis Morris (1816-92) 
American astronomer, born at Morrisania 
N.Y., constructed an observatory at his 
home in New York, and worked on astro- 
nomical photography and spectroscopy. 
RUTHVEN, riv^en, (1) J«hin (c. 1578-1600), 
second son of (2), succeeded a brother as 3rd 
Earl in 1588, and travelled in Italy, Switzer- 
land and France. Soon after his arrival back 
in Scotland he was killed with a brother in his 
house at Perth in the ‘ Cowrie Conspiracy . 
controversially an alleged attempt to murder 
or kidnap James VI. See Barbe’s Tragedy of 
Cowrie House (1887) and Roughead’s The 
Riddle of the Ruthvens (1919). 

(2) William (c. 1541-84), created Earl of 
Gowrie in 1581, carried off the boy-king, 
James VI, to Castle Ruthven near Perth— 
the * Raid of Ruthven ’ — was first pardoned, 
then ordered to leave the country, but was 
beheaded at Stirling for his part in a con- 
spiracy to take Stirling Castle. 

RUTLAND, John James Robert Manners, 
7th Duke of (1818-1906), English politician, 
born at Belvoir Castle, entered parliament in 
1841, succeeded to the dukedom in 1888, and 
held office in the various Conservative 
ministries between 1852 and 1892. A 
member of the ‘ Young England ’ party 
(1842-45), he wrote poems, descriptions of 
tours and a yachting-cruise, ballads, &c. 
See study by C. Whibley (1925). 
RUYSBROEK, Johannes, roys'brook (1293- 
1381), Flemish mystic, born at Ruysbroek 
near Brussels, was vicar of St Gudule’s in 
Brussels, but in 1353 withdrew to the Augus- 
tinian monastery of Groenendael near 
Waterloo, of which he became prior. His 
mysticism is expressed in his Adornment of the 
Spiritual Marriage, Book of Supreme Truth, 
&c. See Lives of the Doctor ecstaticus by 
Engelhardt (1838) and Otterloo (1874), and 
books by Maeterlinck (Eng. trans. 1894) and 
Evelyn Underhill (1915). 

RUYSDAEL, or Ruisdael, Jacob van, roys dahl 
(c. 1628-82), one of the greatest landscape 
painters of the Dutch school, was born in 
Haarlem. Perhaps a pupil of jrncle 
Salomon van Ruysdael (c, 1600-70), a 

Flaarlem landscape painter, he became a 
member of the Haarlem painters guild in 
1648, about 1655 moved to Amsterdam, 
thereafter travelling in Holland and Germany. 
He died in an almshouse in Haarlern. Bis 
best works are of quiet forest glades, oi 
landscapes with mills, or of rugged rnountams 
with waterfalls, and he also excelled in cloud 
effects, particularly in his seascapes, and 
coastal scenes. Ruysdael was not higniy 
regarded by his contemporaries, hut modem 
appreciation of him has prevailed in spite oi 
an unpleasant darkening through time of me 
green of his landscapes . He is represented 
in the National Gallery, London {Hollands 
Deep and Landscape with Ruins), Glasgow 
Art Gallery (View of Katwijk), the Louvre [Le 
Coup de SoleiO, and in the Rijksmuseum, 
Amsterdam, the Metropolitan Museum, 
York, and in many other galleries. See study 
by J. Rosenberg (1928). . 

RUYTER, Michiel Adrianszoon de, Wier 
(1607-76), Dutch sailor, born at 
went to sea as a cabin-hoy, but by lo3-> naa 
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become a captain in the Diitch navy. In the 
nar with England m 1652 he repelled an 
attack off the Lizard, and with De Witt had 
to retire after attacking Blake off the mouth 
of the Thames; but two months later they 
defeated Blake off Dover. In 1653 he 
re^^eatediy fought with Blake, Monk and 
Deane, and was at the battle off the Texiel 
fjulv 29), where his superior, Tromp, was 
icille'd and the Dutch fleet defeated. After 
1654 he blockaded the coasts of Portugal, 
and then those of Sv/eden; and after the 
Dano-Swedish war was ennobled by the 
king of Denmark. The years 1661-63 were 
principally occupied with the Barbary 
corsairs. In the next English war (1664) he 
took Goree and some Guinea forts; in 1665 
he preyed upon English merchant-vessels pn 
the West Indies; in 1666, now admiral-in- 
chief he held his own for four days (June 1-4) 
against Monk and Prince Rupert off Dunkirk; 
in July he was driven back to Holland by 
Monk. In 1667 he sailed up the Medway to 
Rochester, burned some of the English ships, 
and next sailed up the Thames to Gravesend, 
besides attacking Harwich. In a third w'ar 
fl 672) against England and France combined, 
he attacked the English and French fleets 
under the Duke of York, the Earl of Sand- 
wich, and Count d’Estrees in Solebay 
(May 28, 1672); and defeated Prince Rupert 
and D’Es trees in June 1673, and again in 
August. In 1675 De Ruyter sailed for the 
Mediterranean to help the Spaniards against 
the French. He encountered the French fleet 
near the Lipari Islands about the New Year, 
and again in the Bay of Catania. In the 
second fight the Dutch-Spanish fleet was 
routed and De Ruyter wounded. He died 
April 29, in Syracuse. See Lives by Brandt 
(1698), Richer (1783), Grinnell-Milne (1897) 
and Blok (trans. 1933). 

RUZICKA, Leopold, roo' zheech-ka (1887- 
), Swiss chemist, born at Vukqvar, 
Yugoslavia, became professor of Chemistry 
at Utrecht in 1926 and at Zurich in 1929. He 
made the earliest synthesis of musk, worked 
on higher terpenes and steroids, and was the 
&st to synthesize sex hormones, for which he 
was awarded with Butenandt the 1 939 Nobel 
prize for chemistry. 

RUZZANTE, real name Angelo Beolco, root- 
tsan'tay (1502-42), Italian dramatist and 
actor, bom in Padua, wrote mainly comedies 
of rural life. See study by Cataldo (1933). 
RYDBERG, rud'ber-y\ (1) Abraham Viktor 
(1828-95) , Swedish author, bora in Jonkoping, 
was on the staff of a Goteborg newspaper, 
later a professor in Stockholm. Among his 
works are several novels of the highest merit, 
including Fribrytaren pd Ostersjon (‘ The 
Freebooter on the Baltic’; 1857) and 
Singoalla. He wrote also on Biblical criticism. 

(2) Johannes Robert (1854-1919), Swedish 
physicist, born at Halmstad, was professor at 
Lund from 1901 to 1919, developed a formula 
for spectral lines, incorporating the constant 
know’n by his name. 

RYDER, rVder, (1) Albert Pinkham (1847- 
1917), American painter, bom in New 
Bedford, Mass., excelled in figures and land- 
scapes, executed in a romantic style. 

(2) Samuel (1859-1936), English business- 


man, donor (1927) of the Ryder Cup, com- 
peted for by British and American profes- 
sional golfers. Ryder, the son of a Cheshire 
nurseryman, built up, mainly by his scheme of 
selling penny packets of seeds, a prosperous 
business at St Albans. 

RYLANDS, John, ri'lendz (1801-88), English 
textile manufacturer and merchant, bom at 
St Helens. In 1899 his widow established as 
a memorial to him the John Rylands Library 
in Manchester. 

RYLE, r/7, (1) Gilbert (1900- ), English 
philosopher, educated at Brighton College 
and Queen’s College, Oxford, served in the 
Welsh Guards from 1939 until 1945, when he 
became Waynficte professor of Metaphysical 
Philosophy at Oxford. In 1931 he became a 
convert to the view that ‘ philosophy is the 
detection of the sources of linguistic idioms 
of recurrent misconstructions and absurd 
theories His Concept of Mind (1949) 
displays brilliant linguistic detective work in 
exorcizing ‘the ghost in the machine ’ or_ the 
philosophical remains of Cartesian dualism. 
In 1947 he became editor of Mind. Other 
works include Fhilosophical Arguments (1945), 
Dilemmas (1954) and he edited Revolution in 
Philosophy (1957). 

(2) Herbert Edward (1856-1925), second 
son of (3), born in London, Bishop of Exeter 
(1901-03), Bishop of Winchester (1903-11), 
Dean of Westminster (1911), K.C.V.O. 
(1921), wrote on the Old Testament canon, 
Genesis, Philo, &c. See Fitzgerald’s Memoir 
(1928). 

(3) John Charles (1816-1900), Bishop of 
Liverpool (1880-1900), was born at Maccles- 
field. A prominent Evangelical, he wrote 
countless popular tracts and books. See Life 
by M. L. Loaiie (1953). 

RYMER 5 Thomas, rr/Taer (1641-1713), English 
critic and historian, bom at Yafforth Hall, 
■Northallerton, Yorks, the son of a Round- 
head gentleman, who was hanged at York in 
1664, studied at Sidney Sussex, Cambridge, 
and entered Gray’s Inn in 1666. He pub- 
lished translations, critical discussions on 
poetry, dramas and works on history, and in 
1692 was appointed historiographer royal. 
Pope considered him ‘ one of the best critics 
we ever had ’ ; Macaulay, ‘ the worst critic 
that ever lived ’. His principal critical work 
is The Tragedies of the Last Age Considered 
(1678); but he is chiefly remembered as the 
compiler of the collection of historical 
materials known as the Foedera (1704-35), 
extending from the 1 1th century to his own 
time. Sir Thomas Hardy’s Syllabus of the 
whole was published in 1869-85. 

RYMOUR. See Thomas the Rhymer. 
RYSBRACK, (Jolm) Michael, ris'hrak (c. 
1693-1770), Flemish sculptor, born perhaps 
at Antwerp, settled in London in 1720. 
Among his works are the monument to Sir 
Isaac Newton in Westminster Abbey (1731), 
that to the Duke and Duchess of Marl- 
borough at Blenheim, and statues of William 
III, C)ueen Anne, George II, and Locke in 
Christ Church, Oxford (1757), and busts of 
Admiral Vernon, Earl Stanhope, ICneller, 
Gay, Rowe, Pope, Sir R. Walpole, Boling- 
broke, &c. See study by M. I. Webb (1954). 
RYVES, Mrs. See Olive, Fiuncess. 
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y^I. See SAdl Semiramide (1764), Rinaldo and Oedhu, 

3ATIER, sa-ba-tyay, (1) Louis Auguste (1786), and church and chamber music 
539-1901), French Protestant theologian, SACCO, Nicola (1891-1927), and viizeftl 
m at Vallon (Ardeche), wrote on Jesus, Bartolomeo (1888-1927), chief figures in an 
Lul, the first three Gospels and the philo- American cause cdlibre which had world 
phy of religion (trans. 1898). wide reverberations. Accused of a pay-roll 

(2) Paul (1858-1928), French theologian, murder and robbery in 1920, they were found 

other of (1), was a Protestant vicar in guilty, and seven years later were executed 
rasbourg until expelled by the Germans in in spite of conflicting and circumstantial 
-89, became professor at Strasbourg in evidence, and the confession of anotW man 
•19, and after aLf/e in 1893 wrote much on to the crime. Both had been extreme left- 
Francis of Assisi. wing labour agitators, and the suspicion that 

(3) Paul (1854-1941), Frerich chemist, was this had provoked a deliberate miscarriage of 
)rn at Carcassonne, and in 1882 became justice aroused an outcry in all parts of the 
■ofessor at Toulouse. He did notable work world. 

catalysis, discovering with Senderens (q.v.) SACHARISSA. See Waller (2). 
process for the catalytic hydrogenation of SACHER-MASOCH, Leopold von, znliKu'er- 
Is, and shared with Grignard (q.v.) the 1912 niah'zoKU (1^6-95), Austrian lawyer and 
obel prize for chemistry. writer, born in Lemberg, wrote many short 

BATINI, Rafael, (1875-1950), stories and novels, including Der Don Juan 

ovelist, was born of Italian and British paren- von Koloniea (1866), depicting the life of 
Lge at Jesi, Italy. Writing in English, he small-town Polish .lews, Das Vermachtnis 
rst made his name as an author of historical Kains (1870-77) and Die MassaJinen Wiens 
)mances with The Tavern Knight (1904), (1874). The term ‘ masochism ’ has been 

hich he followed after he settled in England coined to describe the form of eroticism 
i 1905 with many other such tales, including detailed in his later works. 
he Sea Hawk (1915), Scaramouche (1921), SACHEVERELL, sa-shev'er-ek (1) Henry 
'.aptain Blood {1922) The Sword of Islam (c. 1674-1724), English political preacher, 
L938), and historical biographies, such as the was born at Marlborough, the son of a High 
ife of Cesare Borgia (1912), and a study of Church rector, and went in 1689 to Magdalen 
'orqiiemada (1913). College, Oxford, where he shared rooms with 

LBBATAI Z’VI, sa-bat'ayd tse-vee' (1626- Addison, who dedicated to his ‘ dearest 
675), a messiah, who, born in Smyrna, Henry ’ An Account of the Greatest English 
ained a great following, but latterly em- Poets (1694). Gaining his doctorate in 1708, 
raced Islam. See Life by Kastein (trans. he had held the Staffordshire vicarage of 
931). Cannock, when in 1709 he delivered the two 

^BINE, Sir Edward, sa'hin (1788-1883), sermons — one at Derby assizes, the other at 
hitish astronomer, physicist and soldier, St Paul’s — which have given him a place in 
lorn in Dublin, accompanied Ross and Parry history. The rancour with which he assailed 
s astronomer in 1818-20. But his reputation the Revolution Settlement and the Act of 
ests on his valuable pendulum experiments Toleration, whilst asserting the doctrine of 
md labours in terrestrial magnetism. He non-resistance, roused the wrath of the Wiig 
vas elected F.R.S. in 1818, was P.R.S. government, and he was impeached (1710) 
.861-71, was knighted in 1869 and became before the House of Lords. Ardent crowds, 
1 general in 1870. shouting ‘ tligh Church and Sacheverell! ’ 

ACCHETTI, Franco, sak-ket'tee (c. 1330- and now and then wrecking a meeting-house, 
1400), Italian novelist, a follower of Boc- attended him to Westminster. He was found 
caccio, was born in Florence, and held several guilty, and suspended from preaching for 
diplomatic offices. Of his 258 Novelle, three years. The Godolphin ministry fell 
witty short stories, first printed in 1724, ten that same summer, and in 1713 Sacheverell 
are translated in Thomas Roscoe’s Italian was selected by the House of Commons to 
Novelists (1825). Gigli edited his Opere preach the Restoration sermon, and was 
(1857-61) and Novelle (1886); Morpurgo his specially thanked on the occasion. He was 
Rime (1892), with a Life. presented to the rich rectory of St Andrew’s, 

lACCHI, Aiidrea, sak'kee (c. 1599-1661), Holborn, after which little is heard of him 
Italian painter, was born at Netturo near save that he squabbled with his parishion- 
Rome. He upheld the classical tradition in ers, and was suspected of complicity in a 
Roman painting, and is represented by the Jacobite plot. He died June 5, 1724. See 
Vision of St Romuald and Miracle of Saint F. Madan’s Bibliography of Dr Sacheverell 
Gregory, painted for Pope Urban VIII, now (1887). 

in the Vatican, and by religious works in (2) William (1638-91), English politician, 
many Roman churches. ^ sometimes called the ‘ First Whig stodied 

5ACCHINI, Antonio Maria Gasparo, sak- law, entered the House of Commons as 
kee'nee (1734-86), Italian composer, bom at member for Derbyshire in 1670, and rapidly 
Pozzuoli, travelled in Italy and Germany, became one of the leaders of the anti- 
lived in London (1772-82), and died in Paris, court party, instrumental in framing the Test 
He wrote some forty operas, including Act, which overthrew Charles II’s ‘ cabal ’ 
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ministry. He was prominent amongst those 
later demanding the resignation of Lord 
Danby and a keen supporter of the Exclusion 
Bill. Fined by Judge Jeffreys in 1682 for 
opposing the king’s remodelled charter for 
Nottingham, and defeated in the 1685 
election, he sat in the Convention parliament 
of 16S9 which offered the throne to William. 
Throughout his career of ‘ opposition ’ 
Sacheverell was distinguished for his powers 
of parliamentary oratory. 

SACHS, zahks, (1) Hans (1494-1576), German 
poet and dramatist, born November 5, 1494, 
at Nuremberg, the son of a tailor, was bred a 
shoemaker, and early learnt verse-making 
from a weaver. On finishing his apprentice- 
ship in 1511 he travelled through Germany, 
practising his craft in various cities, and 
frequenting the schools of the Meistersinger. 
On his return to Nuremberg in 1516 he 
commenced business as a shoemaker, 
becoming a master of his guild in the follow- 
ing year; and, after a long and prosperous 
life, died January 19 (or 25), 1576. Sachs’ 
literary career, which resulted in the tremen- 
dous output of more than 6300 pieces, falls 
into two periods. In the first he celebrated 
the Reformation and sang Luther’s praises in 
an allegorical tale (1523) entitled Die Witten-' 
hergisch NachtigalU while his poetical fly- 
sheets, numbering about 200, furthered in no 
small measure the Protestant cause. In his 
second period his poetry deals more with 
common Life and manners, and is distin- 
guished by its vigorous language, good sense, 
homely morality and fresh humour. It is, 
however, deficient in high imagination and 
brilliant fancy, and contains much prosaic 
and insipid verse. His best works are 
Schwdnke, or Merry Tales, the humour of 
which is sometimes unsurpassable; serious 
tales; allegorical and spiritual songs; and 
Lenten dramas. His Meistergesdnge, now 
of little value, raised him to the first rank 
amongst his contemporaries. Sachs is a prin- 
cipal character in Wagner’s Die Meistersinger. 
His Complete Works were edited by Goetze 
and Von Keller (1870-1908). See the studies 
by Genee (1902), Geiger (1904), Landau 
(1924) and Rdttinger (1927). 

(2) Julius von (1832-97), German botanist, 
bom at Breslau, in 1867 became professor of 
Botany at Freiburg, in 1868 at Wurzburg. 
There he carried on important experiments, 
especially on the influence of light and heat 
upon plants, and the organic activities of 
vegetable growth. See study by E. C. 
Pringsheim (1932). 

SACKYILLE, (1) Charles, 6th Earl of Dorset 
(1638-1706), succeeded to the earldom in 
1677, having two years before been made Earl 
of Middlesex. He was returned by East 
Grinstead to the first parliament of Charles 11, 
and became an especial favourite of the king, 
and notorious for his boisterous and inde- 
corous frolics. He served under the Duke 
of York at sea, was employed on various 
missions, but could not endure the tyranny of 
James II, and was one of the most ardent in 
the cause of William. His later years were 
honoured by a generous patronage of Prior, 
Wycherley, Dryden. He died at Bath, January 
19, 1706. He wrote lyrics (as ‘To all you 
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Ladies now at Land ’ and others) and satirical 
pieces- 

(2) Lord George (1716-85), youngest son of 
the first Duke of Dorset, was wounded at 
Fontenoy (1745), and dismissed the service 
for not charging at Minden (1759). Colonial 
secretary 1775-82, in 1770 he took the 
surname Germain, and in 1782 was created 
Viscount Sackville. See L. Marlowe 
Sackville of Drayton (1948). 

(3) Thomas, 1st Earl of Dorset (1536-1608), 
English poet and statesman, was born at 
Buckhurst in Sussex, the only son of Sir 
Richard Sackville, chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. In 1555 he married, and in 1558 was 
in parliament. With Thomas Norton he 
produced the blank-verse tragedy of Ferrex 
and Porrex (afterwards called Gorboduc), 
which in 1560-61 was acted before Queen 
Elizabeth, Sackville’s second cousin. This 
work, after the style of Seneca, claims notice 
as the earliest tragedy in English. Dramatic 
energy it has none, but the style is pure and 
stately, evincing eloquence and power of 
thou^t. The Induction and Buckingham^ 
contributed to A Myrrovre for Magistrates 
(1563), are noble poetry. His prodigality 
brought Sackville into disgrace, and he 
travelled in France and Italy c. 1563-66, was 
imprisoned in Rome as a suspected spy, 
received Knole as a gift from the queen 
(1566), and in 1567 was knighted and created 
Lord Buckhurst. He was then employed as a 
diplomatist in France and the Low Countries ; 
in 1586 announced her death-sentence to 
Mary, Queen of Scots; and in 1589 was made 
K.G., in 1599 lord high treasurer, and in 1604 
Earl of Dorset. He died April 19, 1608. See 
Works, ed. Sackville-West (1859), Induction 
2ind Buckingham, ed. M. Hearsay (1936, from 
the author’s MS., with Life). See also V. 
Sackville-West, Knole and the Sackvilles 
(1947). 

SACKVILLE-WEST, Victoria Mary (1892- 
), English poet and novelist, born at 
Knole Castle, Kent, the daughter of the 
3rd Baron Sackville. In her Orchard and 
Vineyard (1921) and her long poem The Land, 
which won the 1927 Hawthornden prize, her 
close sympathy with the life of the soil of her 
native county is expressed. Her prose works 
include the novels The Edwardians (1930), 
All Passion Spent (1931), Knole and the 
Sackvilles (1947) and studies of Andrew 
Marvell and Joan of Arc. In 1913 she 
married Harold Nicolson (q.v.), and in her 
Passenger to Teheran (1926) recalls their 
years in Persia. She was made C.H. in 
1948. 

SACROBOSCO, Johannes de (or John 
Holywood), English mathematician, seems to 
have been born at Halifax, to have studied at 
Oxford, and to have been professor of 
Mathematics at Paris, where he died in 1244 
or 1256. He was one of the first to use the 
astronomical writings of the Arabians. His 
treatise, De Sphaera Mundi, a paraphrase of 
part of Ptolemy’s Almagest, passed during 
1472-1647 through forty editions. 

SACY, sa-see, (1) Antoine Isaac, Baron 
Silvestre de (1758-1838), French Arabist, 
born in Paris, became in 1795 professor of 
Arabic in the Institute of Oriental Languages, 
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in 1806 also of Persian. He was also per- 
petual secretary of the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions, founder and member of the Asiatic 
Society, and member of the Chamber of 
Peers. 

(2) Saraiiel Ustazade Silvestredc (1801-79), 
son of (1), long one of the leading writers 
on the Joiirna! des dehats, from 1855 a 
member of the Academy, edited (1861-64) 
the letters of Madame de Sevigne. 

SADE, Donatien Alphonse Francois, Marquis 
de, sahd (1740-1814), French writer, born in 
Paris, fought in the Seven Years’ War, and 
was in 1772 condemned to death at Aix for 
his cruel sexual vices. He made his escape, 
but was afterwards imprisoned at Vincennes 
and in the Bastille, where he wrote his 
fantastically scandalous romances, Justine 
(1791), La Philosophie dans le boudoir (1793), 
Juliette (1798) and Les Crimes de Pamour 
(1800). He died mad at Charenton. The 
word * sadism derived from his name, is 
used to describe the type of unnatural sexual 
perversion from which he sufl'ercd. Sec 
study by Gorer (1934). 

SA DE MIRANDA, Francisco, sa-Tiie-itiec- 
rdn'da (c. 1485-1558), Portuguese poet, foun- 
der of the Petrarchian school, born at 
Coimbra, spent some years in Italy, wrote 
sonnets, eclogues, prose comedies and inter- 
esting verse epistles. 

SABI, Saadi, or Sa’adi, the assumed name of 
Sheikh Muslih Addin (c. 1184-1263 or 92), 
Persian poet, highly regarded in his native 
land, was a descendant of Ali, Mohammed’s 
son-in-law. He studied at Bagdad, travelled 
much, and near Jerusalem was taken prisoner 
by the Crusaders, but was ransomed by a 
merchant of Aleppo, who gave him his 
daughter in marriage. The catalogue of his 
works comprises twenty-two different kinds 
of writings in prose and verse, in Arabic and 
Persian, of which odes and dirges form the 
predominant part. The most celebrated of 
his works, however, is the Gulistan, or Flower- 
garden, a kind of moral work in prose and 
verse, intermixed with stories, maxims, philo- 
sophical sentences, puns and the like. Next 
comes the Boston, or Tree-garden, in verse, 
and more religious than the Gulistan. Third 
stands the Pend-Nameh, or Book of Instruc- 
tions. The Gulistan has been translated into 
English by Gladwin, Ross, Eastwick and 
Platts. The Boston was translated by H. W. 
Clarke (1879), See the French essay by H. 
Massi (1919). 

SADLEIR, Michael, sad'ler (1888-1957) 
English author and publisher, born at 
Oxford, a son of Sir Michael Ernest Sadler 
(1861-1943), educationist and great-grand- 
nephew of M. T. Sadler (q.v.), he reverted to 
an older form of the name to avoid confusion 
Educated at Rugby and Oxford, he joined 
the publishing firm of Constable, becoming 
a director in 1920. As well as numerous 
bibliographical works— he was Sandars 
reader m Bibliography at Cambridge in 1937 
tttP® published novels, including Hyssop 
(1915), Things (1937) and Fanny 

by Gaslight (1940), and biographies, of which 
Michael Ernest Sadler: a memoir by his son 
(1949) and Anthony Trollope (1927) are 
noteworthy. 


SAINT AMANT 
Miclhael Ernest. 


SADLER, (1) 

Sadleir. 

(2) Michael Thomas (1780-18351 , 

social reformor, born at Snelston, Derfav^ 
became a Imcn manufacturer 
ament 1829-32, wrote on Irish seen i 
tions, and did much to reduce the mo 
hours of children in factories intrS-^^°^^ 
1831 the first Ten-hour Bill He S"’ 
Belfast. Sec memoir by Seeley 
^ (3) Sir Ralph (1507-87), Englkh dL,,, 
born at Hackney, from 1537 was emnln2^’ 
diplomacy with Scotland. He 
of the twelve councillors of Edwarf vh 
mmonty, fought at Pinkie, sat in the coi 
mission on Queen Mary at York wm a!' 
jailer at Tutbiiry, and was perhaps’ sent 
the news ot her execution to her son Hk 
Papers, valuab e for Border and Scotch 
history, were edited by Arthur Clifford S 
Stott (1809) 

1547), Italian churchman, born at Modem 
went to Rome m 1502, and took order’ 
Leo X made him apostolical secretary an 
appointment he retained under Clement V I 
and I aul HI. By L^eo he was made Bishop of 
Carpentrms in 1517, and by Paul in 1536 a 
cardinal. In 1544 he was legate to Francis I 
Sadolcto ranks as one of the great churchmen 
of his age. He corresponded with many 
Protestant leaders, and sought to find a basis 
Joly 0 856^^* There is a French study by 

Tosef, sha'far-zheek (1795- 
1801), Czech author of important works on 
Slavonic literature and antiquities, was from 
1848 professor at Prague University. 
SAGAN, Fran^oisc, sah-gd, pen-name of 
Fran^oise Quoirez (1936- ), French novelist, 
born in Pans and educated at a convent and 
private schools, at eighteen wrote the best- 
selling Bonjoiir Tristesse (1954; filmed 1958) 
followed by Un Certain Sourire {1956\ filmed 
1958), both remarkably direct testaments of 
wealthy adolescence, in which the first 
emotional pangs, passions and despair of the 
heart are elucidated with a childlike wisdom 
and with the economy of a remarkable 
literary style. Irony creeps into her third, 
Dons an mo is, dans iin an (1957), but moral 
consciousness takes over in the first novel of 
her maturity, Aimez~vous Brahms . . . (1959). 
A ballet to which she gave the central idea 
and the topicality of her name, Le Bendez- 
vous manqud, enjoyed a temporary de 
scandals in Paris and London in 1958. 
SAGASTA, UPrdxcdes Mateo, -gas'- (1827- 
1903), Spanish Liberal leader from. 1875, 
born at Torrecilla, took part in insurrections 
m 1856 and 1866, and had twice to flee to 
France. Several times premier, he introduced 
male suffrage and trial by jury. 

Es. Sec Es-Sa’id. 

SA ID PASHA, sa-eed' (1822-63), viceroy of 
Egypt from 1854, gave the conce.ssion for the 
Suez Canal. 

saint AMANT, Antoine Girard de, sit a-md 
0594-1661), French poet, was born in 
Rouen. An early exponent of French 
burlesque poetry, he also wrote the heroic 
idyll, Moyse sauvdy and an ode, J la sod- 
ivde. 
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S4INT ARNAUD, Jacques Leroy de, sit ar-nd 
(1796-1854), French soldier, born at Bor- 
deaux, fought for the Greeks 1822-26, hut 
made his reputation in Algeria, and in 1851 
carried on a bloody but successful warfare 
with the Kabyles. Louis Napoleon recalled 
him; and as war minister he took an active 
part in the coup d'etat of December 2. He 
was rewarded with the marshal’s baton. In 
the Crimean war he commanded the French 
forces, and co-operated with Lord Raglan at 
the Alma, but nine days afterwards died on his 
way home to France. See his Lettres (1864) 
and work by Cabrol (1895). 

SAINTE-BEU\TE, Charles Augustin, sit~bav 
(1804-69), French writer, the greatest literary 
critic of his time, was born at Boulogne-sur- 
Mcr, December 23, 1 804, son of a commis- 
sioner of taxes, who died three months before 
the birth of his son, leaving his wife in 
straitened circumstances. Till his fourteenth 
year Sainte-Beuve attended school in Bou- 
logne, then went to the College Charlemagne 
in Paris, and next (1824-27) followed a 
course of medical study. M. Dubois, one of 
his teachers at the College Charlemagne, 
founded a literary and political paper called 
the Globe, and to it, along with Jouffroy, 
Remusat, Ampere and Merimee, Sainte- 
Beuve became a contributor. For three years 
he wTOte the short articles collected as 
Premiers Lundis, In 1827 a eulogistic review 
of the Odes et Ballades of Victor Hugo led to 
the closest relations between the poet and his 
critic, which lasted until broken in 1834 by 
Sainte-Beuve’s liaison with Madame Hugo. 
For a time Sainte-Beuve was the zealous 
advocate of the romantic movement. In 1828 
he published Tableau de la poisie frangaise au 
seiziime sidcle; in 1829 and 1830 Vie et 
Poisies de Joseph Delorme and Les Consola- 
tions, poems fraught with morbid feeling. 
Ill 1829 in the Revue de Paris he began the 
Causeries or longer critical articles on French 
literature. After the Revolution of July 1 830 
he again wrote for the Globe, now in the 
hands of the Saint-Simoniens; but his new 
colleagues soon passed the limits of his 
sympathy, and for the next three years he was 
on the staff of Carrel’s National, the organ 
of extreme republicanism. In 1830-36 he 
became a sympathetic listener of Lamennais ; 
but with_ the ultra-democratic opinions of 
Lamennais after his breach wdth Rome he 
had no sympathy. His solitary novel, 
Volupie (1835), belongs to this period. In 
1837 he lectured on the history of Port-Royal 
at Lausanne; in book form these lectures 
contain some of his finest work. At Lausanne 
he produced his last volume of poetry, 
Pensies d'aoUt. A journey into Italy closes 
the first period of his life. In 1840 he was 
appointed keeper of the Mazarin Library. 
During the next eight years he wrote mainly 
for the Revue des deux mondes; in 1845 he 
was elected to the French Academy. The 
political confusions of 1848 led him to 
become professor of French Literature at 
Liege, where he lectured on Chateaubriand et 
son groiipe. Ip. 1849 he returned to Paris, and 
began to write for the Constitutionnel an 
article on some literary subject, to appear on 
the Monday of every week. In 1861 these 


Causeries dii lundi were transferred to the 
Moniteur, in 1867 back to the ConstitutionneU 
and finally in 1869 to the Temps. In 1854, 
on his appointment by the emperor as profes- 
sor of Latin Poetry at the College de France, 
the students refused to listen to his lectures, 
and he was forced to demit the office; the 
undelivered lectures contained his critical 
estimate of Virgil. Nominated a senator in 
1865, he regained popularity by his spirited 
speeches in favour of that liberty of thought 
which the government was doing its utmost 
to suppress. He died in Paris, October 13, 
1869. It was his special instruction that he 
should be buried without religious ceremony. 
It is by the amount and variety of his work, 
and the ranges of qualities it displays, that 
Sainte-Beuve holds such a place among 
literary critics. He is unapproachable in 
his faculty of educing the interest and 
significance of the most various types of 
human character and the most various forms 
of creative effort. His work marks an epoch 
in the intellectual history of Europe- By 
its delicacy, subtlety and precision it extended 
the limits of the study of human character and 
of the products of human intelligence. 
Besides the writings mentioned above he 
published many other literary works, includ- 
ing Critiques et portraits Httiraires (1836-39), 
Portraits de femmes (1844), and, posthum- 
ously, M. de Talleyrand and Souvenirs et 
indiscretions, ^ See Sainte-Beuve’s own ‘ Ma 
Biographic ’ in Nouveaux Lundis, vol. xiii; 
the strongly prejudiced book of the Vicomte 
d’Haussonville, C. A. Sainte-Beuve, sa vie et 
ses oeuvres (1875); and the Souvenirs of his 
last secretary, M. Troubat (1890). See works 
by Levallois (1872), Morand (1895), Michaut 
(1921), Mott (1925) and Bellesort (1927). 
SAINTE-CLAIRE DEVILLE, Henri Etienne, 
sit-klayr ^e-vee/(18 18-81), born in St Thomas, 
West Indies, in 1851 became professor of 
Chemistry in the Ecole normale at Paris, and 
shortly afterwards in the Sorbonne. It was 
he who first produced aluminium (1855) and 
platinum in commercial quantities, and 
demonstrated the general theory of the 
dissociation of chemical compounds at a high 
temperature. He also examined the forms of 
boron and silicon, and produced artificially 
sapphire, aluminium, &c. Besides many 
papers, he published De V aluminium (1859) 
and Mdtallurgie du platine (1863). See 
French Life by Gay (1889). 
SAINT-EVREMOND, Charles Marguetel de 
Saint Denis, Seigneur de, sit-ay-vre-md (1610- 
1703), French writer and wit, bom at St Denis 
le Giiast near Coutances, fought at Rocroi, 
Freiburg and Nordlingen, was steadily loyal 
throughout the Fronde, but in 1661 fled by 
way of Holland to England on the discovery 
of his witty and sarcastic letter to Crequi on 
the Peace of the Pyrenees. He was warmly 
received by Charles 11, and in London he 
spent almost all the rest of his days, delighting 
the world with his wit. His satire. La Comddie 
des acaddmistes (1644), is masterly. His 
letters to and from Ninon de Lenclos are 
charming. Des Maizeaux collected his 
writings with Life (1705). See studies by 
W. M. Daniels (1907) and K. Spalatin 
(1934). 
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kINT-EXUPEFY, Antoine de, sit-eg-zu-pay- by his fierce tircides against the kins- 
ee (1900-44), French airman and author, a devoted follower of Robespierre 
^as born in Lyon, and became a commercial on missions to the armies of the Rhine 
irline pilot and wartime reconnaissance the Moselle. Fie made bombastic sneerh 
lilot. His philosophy of ‘ heroic action % before the Convention, and began the atta f 
>ascd on the framework of his experiences as on Hebert which sent him and Dantonf 
L pilot, IS expressed in his sensitive and their doom. In 1794 he laid before 
maginative Courier sud (1929), Vol de nuit Convention a comprehensive report on 
1931) and Pilote de guerre (1942). He was police, and soon after proposed, alone JSh 
ieclared missing after a flight in the second other fanciful schemes of like 
vVorld War. See studies by A. Gide (1951) character, Robespierre’s preposterous ci^ 
ind L Bruce (1953), and M. A. Smith’s institutions, by which boys were to be tab 

Knight of the Air (1959). from their parents at seven and broueht 

AINT-G AUDENS, Augustus, saynt-gawd'enz for the state. Saint-Just fell with Robesnii-^^ 
(1848-1907), born in Dublin, a French by the guillotine, July 28, 1794. See Fieurv 
shoemaker’s son, was taken to America as a Saint- Just et la Terreur (1851), and studies hv 
baby, trained as a cameo-cutter, studied D. C. Bincau (1936) and R. Komeol? 
sculpture in Paris and in Rome, where he was (1937). ' ^ 

influenced by the Italian renaissance and ST LAURENT, Louis Stephen sl-lo-r 
returned to America, where he became the (1882- ), Canadian politician, was born 

foremost sculptor of his time. See his in Compton, Quebec, trained as a lawyer in 
Reminiscences (1913) and study by Hind Quebec, and entered the Dominion parlia^ 
(1908). nient in 1942 as a Liberal. He was minister S 

JAINT-GELAIS, Meilin de, si-zhe-lay (1491- justice and attorney-general (1941-46) Ld 
1558), French poet, a contemporary and minister of external affairs (1946-48) and in 
imitator of Clement Marot (q.v.). 1948 became leader of the Liberal party and 

>AINT-HILAIRE. See Barthi^lemy and prime minister of Canada. He resigned the 
Geoffroy. latter office on the defeat of his party in the 

5AINTINE, or Boniface, Joseph Xavier, .sF/ee/z 1957 General Election, and in 1958 was 
(1798-1865), a Frenchman, the author of succeeded as leader of llic party by Lester 
plays, poems and laics without number, the Pearson (q.v.). 

best known being the sentimental Picciola, ST LEGER, scl'iu-ler or (the race alwavs) 
the Story of a Prison Flower {[%Z6). sayiU lej'er, (1) Sir Anthony (c. 149 6-1559/ 

ST JOHN, Henry. See Boling broke (2). ^ English statesman, was in 1540 appointed 
SAINT- JOHN PERSE, pen-name of Marie lord deputy of Ireland, where he was at first 
Rene Auguste Alexis Saint-Leger Leger highly successful in his treatment of the 
(1887- ), French poet and diplomat, born fractious clans, who, however, later rebelled 

at St Leger des Feuilles, an island near Accused of fraud, he died during the inyesti- 
Guadeloupe, studied at Bordeaux and after galion. 

adventurous travels in New Guinea and a (2) Barry (1737-89), British army colonel 
voyage in a skiff along the China coast, fought in the American revolution, and 
entered in 1904 the French foreign ministry, founded in 1776 his horse-racing stakes at 
Secretary-general in 1933, he was dismissed Doncaster. 

in 1940 and fled to the United States, where SAINT-LEGER, Alexis. See Saint- John 
he became an adviser to Roosevelt on French Perse. 

affairs. The Vichy government burnt his SAINT-MARC GIRARDIN. See Girardin 
writings and deprived him of French citizen- (3). 

ship, restored in 1945. His blank verse SAINT-MARTIN, Louis Claude de, si-mar-ti 
utilizes an exotic vocabulary of little-used (1743-1803), French philosopher (' le Philo- 

words. ^ The panoramic sweep of his land- sophe inconnu ’), a vigorous opponent of 

scape imagery, heightened by liturgical sensationalism and materialism, was bom at 

metres, gives his poetry a visionary quality. Amboise. Sec Life by Waite (1901 and 1922). 

The best known of his earlier works, which SAINT-PIERRE, si-pyayr, (1) Charles Iren^e 
include Images a Crusoe (1909), Eloges (1910), Castel, Abb6 de (1658-1 743), French writer. 

Amitid du prince (1924), is the long poem published an optimistic ProJet de la paix 

Anabase (1924; trans. T. S, Eliot, 1930). perpetiielle (1713), was expelled from the 

Later works include Exil (1942), Pluies Academy in 1718 for his Discours sur la 

(1944), Amers (1957) and Chroniques (1960). polysynodie, and wrote on political economy 

Hammarskjold (q.v.) was his Swedish and philosophy, in which his principles were 

translator. He was awarded the Nobel prize those of the physiocratic school. See study 

in 1960. See study by R. Caillois (1954). by Drouet (1912). 

SAINT-JUST, Louis Antoine L^on Florelle de, (2) Jacques Henri Bernardin de (1 737-1814), 
si-zhUst (1767—94), French revolutionary, was French author, was born at Havre, January 

Imm at Decize near Nevers, and educated by 19, 1737, and after a voyage to Martinique 

me Oratorians at Soissons, studied law at served some time in the Engineers, but 

Rheims, but early gave himself to letters, quarrelled with his chiefs and was dismissed, 

Ad nineteen he set off for Paris, with some and next year was sent to Malta, with the 

of ms mother’s valuables, and was, at her same result. His head was turned by the 

selling them. He writings of Rousseau, and he made public 

published H 789) a poor poem, UOrgant^ employment impossible by the innumerable 

an essay of a different promise, utopian criticisms with which he deluged the 

r revolution. Returned for Aisne ministers. With dreams of a new state to be 

to the Convention (1792), he attracted notice founded on the shores of the Sea of Aral, he 
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travelled to Russia, and returned in dejection 
to Warsaw. He abandoned a government 
expedition to Madagascar at the lie de 
France (Mauritius), to spend there almost 
three years of melancholy and observation. 
His Voyage d Pile de France (1778) gave a 
distinctly new element to literature in its 
close portraiture of nature. His Etudes de la 
nature (3 vols. 1784) showed the strong 
influence of Rousseau; a fourth volume 
(1788) contained the popular Paul et Virginie, 
the story, to modern readers over-sentimental 
and over didactic, of the growth of love 
between two young people, untainted by 
civilization, in the natural surroundings of 
Mauritius. His next w'orks were Voeux d"un 
solitaire (1789) and the novel. La Chaumikre 
indienne (1791). His Harmonies de la nature 
(1796) was but a pale repetition of tht itudes. 
Besides these Le Cafe de Siirate and the 
Essai sur Rousseau alone merit mention. 
A member of the Institute from its foundation 
in 1795, he was admitted to the Academy in 
1803. Napoleon heaped favours upon him, 
and he lived comfortably till his death at 
Eragny near Pontoise, January 21, 1814, 
His Oeuvres completes (1813-20) and Corres- 
pondance (1826) were edited by Aime Martin 
See the extravagant Life by the latter (1 820) 
with others works by Mornet (1907), Roule 
(1930) and d’Almeras (1937). 

SAINT-R£:AL, C^ar Vichard, Abbe de, si-ray- 
al (1631-92), French historian, born at 
Chambery, visited London, and in 1679 
returned to his birthplace as historiographer 
to the Duke of Savoy. He wrote Dorn Carlos 
(1672) and La Conjuration que les Espagnols 
formerent en 1618 centre Venise (1674), early 
examples of the serious French historical 
novel. See study by Dulong (1921) 

Camille, si-sas 
(1835-1921), French composer and music 
critic, was born in Paris on October 9, 1835. 
He entered Paris Conservatoire in 1848, was 
a pupil of Benoist and Halevy, and at the age 
of sixteen had begun his long and prolific 
career of composition with his prize-winning 
Ode a Sainte Cdcile (1852), followed shortly 
afterwards by his first symphony (performed 
1853, published 1855). Ke was a distin- 
guished pianist, and from 1858 to 1877 won 
considerable renown as organist of the 
Madeleine in Paris, giving recitals also in 
London, Russia and Austria. Although 
himself conservative as a composer, he was a 
founder m 1871 of the Societe Nationale de 
Musique,_ and as such was influential in 
encouraging the performance of works by 
young contemporary French composers, for 
whose style he was also an impeccable model 
ot directness, clarity and technical skill. He 
wrote four further symphonies, thirteen 
best-known, Samson et 
nalila (1877), tour symphonic poems, Le 
Rouet POrnphale (1871), Phaeton (1^3). 

La Jeunesse d^Her- 
ciile (1877), five piano, three violin and two 
cello concertos, Carnaval des animaux (1886) 
lor two pianos and orchestra, church music, 
including his Messe solennelle (1856), and 
chamber music and songs. He was a sound 
latterly somewhat pre- 
judiced, because of his own temporarily 
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declining reputation against his younger 

contemporaries; his_writings include Har- 

(1885), J>orrrnirj et souvenirs 
U899) and An courant de la vie (1914). Saint- 
Saens died at Algiers. See studies by A 

T A. DanLloi 

(1930) and J. Chantavome (1947) 

Edrvard Bateman 
(1845-1933), English literary critic, was born 

0 , 11 . educated at King’s 

College School London, and Merton College, 
T, 1868-76 he was a schoolmaster 
at Manchester, Guernsey and Elgin, but soon 
after established himself as one of the most 
active critics of the day; in 1 895-191 5 he was 
proftssor of English Literature at Edinburgh. 

characterized by clearness of 
thought, fullness of knowledge and force, if 
^t always grace of style. He contributed to 
the greater magazines {MacmillaF s he edited) 
and to encyclopaedias. Among his books are 
histones of literature, both French and 
English; books on Dryden, Marlborough, 
Scott, Matthew Arnold, Thackeray, the early 
renaissance, minor Caroline poets; histories 
of criticism (3 vols. 1900-04), English 
P^ose rhythm (1912), and 
fcid out of his retirement came 
Peace of the Aug us tans (1916), A History 
roll (1917-19), Notes on 'a 

(^920) and Scrap-books (1922- 

SAINT-SIMON, st-see-md, (1) Claude Henri 
Comte de (1760-1825), founder of French 
^ciahsm was born of the ducal line in Paris, 
October 17 He served in the American war 
ot independence; during the French Revolu- 
tion he was irnprisoned as an aristocrat, but 
A t)y speculating in con- 

fiscated lands. His marriage (1801) was 
terminated by a divorce; and his lavish 
gcpenditure reduced him to utter poverty 
Beginning to be in straits, he published his 
Lettres d un habitant de Gendve d ses con- 
temporains (1803); but the first enunciations 
ot socialism occurred in VIndustrie (1817) 
followed by L Organisateur (1819), Du sys- 
tfme }ndiistriel (1821), Catechisme des 
mdiistriels (1823), and his last and most 
christianisme 

(l«25). But for the kindness of friends and a 

family in 

^ Starvation. In 

1823 he tried to shoot himself, and lost an eve 
m the attempt ; he died in Paris May i 9, 1 825 
Saint-Simon’s works are wanting in judgment 
and system; but notwithstanding all his 
vaganes, the man who originated Comtism 
ana French socialism must be regarded as a 
sernmal thinker of high rank. In opposition 
t^o the destructive spirit of the Revolution 
he sought after a positive reorganization of 
society. He desired that the feudal and 
military system should be superseded by an 
order controlled by industrial 
chiefs, and that the spiritual direction of 
society should pass from the church to the 
monographs by A. J 
Booth (1871), Charlety G896), Bougie (1925) 
Sutler (1926) and N. Mitford (1958). 

(2) Louis de Rouvroy, Due de (1675-1755) 
was born at Paris, January 16, son of a page 
and favourite of Louis XIII who became 
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ST VINCENT 

uke in 1636, but soon after fell from favour. SAKI. See Munro (2). 
le entered the army at sixteen but left SALA, George Augustus Henry (1828-95\ 
issatisfied in 1702, and repaired to Versailles, English journalist and novelist, bom it 
/ithout for some years enjoying any measure London of Italian ancestry, studied art aiid 
if the royal favour. He embroiled himself did book-illustrations, but in 1851 became a 
n endless disputes about precedence and contributor to Hoiisehohl Words, as after- 
privilege, but recovered the king’s favour by wards to the Welcome Guest, Temple Bar 
lis efforts to bring his friend Orleans to a (which he founded and edited 1860-66j Z 
nore reputable life. The king’s death in 1714 Illustrated London News and Cornhill s. 
opened up a bitter struggle between Orleans special correspondent of the Daily Telesraah 
md the Due de Maine, eldest of the king’s he was in the United States during the civi 
bastards, in which Saint-Simon supported war, in Italy with Garibaldi, in France in 
his friend with warmth and boldness. His 1870—71, in Russia in 1876, and in. Australia 
influence decreased as that of Dubois rose; in 1885. Twice Round the Clock (1859) is a 
but he was sent to Spain in 1721 to demand social satire, and he also wrote novels, nianv 
the hand of the Infanta for the young king, books of travel and the autobiographical 
Louis XV. After the death of Orleans in Life and Adventures 

1723, he retired to his chateau of La Fert6 SALADIN, in full Salah-cd-din Yussuf ibii 
Vidame near Chartres. He died, utterly Ayub, sal'- (1137-93), sultan of Egypt and 
bankrupt, March 2, 1755. He seems to have Syria and founder of a dynasty, was born at 
begun his journal before 1699, and to have Tekrit, on the Tigris, of which his father 
prepared the Mimoires (1752) in their final Ayub, a Kurd, was governor under the 
form. This precious manuscript, with his Scljuks. He entered the service of Nur-eddin 
impressions and descriptions, sometimes emir of Syria, held command in the expedi- 
lively, sometimes cumbersome, but always tions to Egypt (1167-68), and was made 
diverse, imaginative and convincingly detailed grand-vizier of the Fatimite calif, whom in 
of court life as he saw and experienced it 1171 he overthrew, constituting himself 
between 1695 and 1723, was impounded in sovereign of Egypt. On Nur-eddin’s death 
1761 by the Due de Choiseul for the French (1174) he further proclaimed himself sultan of 
foreign office. A volume of garbled extracts Egypt and Syria, reduced Mesopotamia, and 
appeared in 1780; in 1830 the first authentic received the homage of the Seljuk princes 
edition appeared. The first adequate edition of Asia Minor. His remaining years were 
was by Cherucl in 1856-58. But the final occupied in wars with the Christians and in 
edition is that in Les Grands ^crivains, by the consolidation of his extensive dominions. 
M. A. de Boislisle (43 vols. 1879-1930). In 1 187 the Christian army suffered a terrible 
There is an abridged English translation by defeat near Tiberias; then Jerusalem was 
F. Arkwright (1915 et seql), and selections stormed (October 3), and almost every 
by L. Norton, Saint-Simon at Versailles, were fortified place on the Syrian coast was taken, 
published in 1958. See monographs by Thereupon a great army of crusaders, headed 
Cheruel (1865), Collins (1880), Cannan by the kings of France and England, captured 
(1885), Pilastre (1905, 1909) and Doumic Acre in 1191; Richard Coeur-de-Lion 
(1919). defeated Saladin, took Caesarea and Jaffa, 

ST VINCENT, John Jervis, 'Earl (1735—1823), and obtained a three years’ treaty. Saladin 
English admiral, born at Meaford Hall, died at Damascus. His wise administration 
Stone, Staffordshire, January 9, entered the left traces for centuries in citadels, roads and 
navy in 1749, became a lieutenant in 1755, canals. His opponents recognized his 
and so distinguished himself in the Quebec chivalry, good faith, piety, justice and great- 
expedition in 1759 that he was made com- ness of soul. See Lives by Reinaud (1874) 
mander. In. 1778 he fought in the action of and Stanley Lane-Poole (1926). 

Brest, and in 1782 captured the of 74 SALANDRA, Antonio (1853-1931), Italian 

guns, whereupon he was made a K.B. In statesman, professor of Administrative 
1793 he commanded the naval part of the Science, Rome, was premier (1914-16) 
successful expedition against the French when Italy entered the first World War. 
West India Islands. In 1795, now admiral. Though at first an opponent of Fascism, 
he received the command of the Mediter- he became a senator under Mussolini in 
ranean fleet. On February 14, 1797, with 1928- 

fifteen sail, he fell in, off Cape St Vincent, SALAZAR, Antdnio de OUviera, -zahr' (1889- 
with the Spanish fleet of twenty-seven. ), Portugese dictator, bom near 

Jervis completely defeated the enemy, and Coimbra, studied and became professor of 

captured four ships. The genius of Nelson Economics there. In 1928 he was made 
contributed greatly to the success of the day. minister of finance by Carmona with exten- 
Jervis was created Earl St Vincent, and sive powers to deal with the widespread 
parliament granted him a pension of £3000. economic chaos. Having been elected prime 
After repressing a mutiny off Cadiz, he was minister in 1932, he gradually converted 
compelled by ill-health to return home. As Portugal into a corporate state by virtue of 
commander of the Channel fleet he subdued his considerable financial skill. His tenure 
the spirit of sedition, and as first lord of the of the ministries of war (1936-44) and of 
Admiralty in 1801—04 reformed innumerable foreign affairs (1936— 47), included the delicate 
abuses. He resumed the Channel command period of the Spanish Civil War. He further 
1806-07, and died March 13, 1823. See poor curtailed politicsil opposition, which in any 
Life by Brenton (1838), good ones by Tucker case was only permitted during the brief 
(1844) and Anson (1913); and Letters^ election periods, after hia opponent poll«8 
(1927)» relatively well in 1959. 
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SALDANHA, Joao Carlos, Duke of, sal-dan' ya 
(1790-1876), Portuguese statesman and 
marshal, born at Arinhaga, fought at Busaco 
(1810), helped Brazil against Montevideo 
(1817-22), sided with Dom Pedro against 
Dora Miguel as a moderate constitutionalist, 
and during 1846-56 was alternately at the 
head of the government and in armed 
opposition. Created a duke in 1846, he was 
twice ambassador at Rome, prime minister 
in 1870, and ambassador at London from 
1871. 

SALE, (1) George {c. 1697-1736), English 
oriental scholar, was born in Kent, educated 
at King’s School, Canterbury, and bred to 
the law. He contributed to the Universal 
History and the General Dictionary, but is 
best known by liis translation of the Koran 
(1734; new ed. 1882-86). 

(2) Sir Robert Henry (1782-1845), British 
soldier, was commissioned in 1795, fought at 
Seringapatam (1799), the capture of Mauritius 
(1810), and throughout the Burmese war 
(1824-25). In the Afghan war of 1838 he 
distinguished himself at Ghazni. In Jalalabad 
he was besieged for six months (1841-42), 
until relieved by Pollock. He was killed at 
Mudki, fighting against the Sikhs, December 
18, 1845. See Gleig, Sale's Brigade in 
Afghanistan (1846). Lady Sale, whom he 
married in 1809, and who was captured by 
the Afghans and kept prisoner until* Pollock’s 
arrival, wrote a Journal of the Disasters in 
Afghanistan (1843). 

SALES, Francis of. See Francis (Saints) (3). 
SALIERI, Antonio, sa-lyay'ree (1750-1825), 
Italian composer, was born in Verona and 
died in Vienna, having worked there for fifty 
years. A teacher of Beethoven and Schubert, 
he was bitterly antipathetic towards Mozart, 
whom he did not, however, contrary to a 
once-prevalent tale, poison. He wrote over 
forty operas, an oratorio and masses. 
SALISBURY, Earls and Marquises of. See 
Cecil. 

SALISBURY, sawlz'ber-i, (1) Frank Owen 
(1874- ), British artist, executed a large 

number of pictures, many of them olficial, 
of historic events and ceremonies, and 
portraits of members of the British royal 
family and of notable Americans. See his 
book Portrait and Pageant (1944) revised and 
augmented as Sarum Chase (1953), He was 
created C.V.O. in 1938. 

(2) John of. See John of Salisbury. 

(3) William (c. 1520-c. 1600), Welsh lexi- 
cographer, published a Welsh and English 
Dictionary (1547), and translated the New 
Testament into Welsh (1567). 

S.^K, Jonas Edward (1914- ), American 
virologist, discoverer of the anti-poliomyelitis 
vaccine in 1953, was born of Polish- Jewish 
immigrant parents in New York, where he 
graduated in science (1934) and medicine 
(1939). He worked as a research fellow on 
an influenza vaccine at Michigan (1942-44), 
where he was appointed assistant professor 
and transferred to Pittsburgh (1947-49) as 
director of vims research (1947-49) and 
research professor (1949-54). There in 
1953-54 he prepared the vaccine which, after 
stringent tests, he tried out on his family 
successfully. A huge publicity campaign 


(1955) in which, unknown to him, vaccine 
was used which had not been as stringently 
tested by the manufacturers, resulted in over 
200 cases of polio, 11 of them fatal. But an 
improved vaccine, used without mishap 
throughout the world, has fully vindicated 
his achievement- He has since been engaged 
on cancer research. 

SALLUST, Lat. Gaius Sallustios Crispus, 
saVust (86-34 b.c.), Roman historian, was 
born of plebeian family at Amiternum in the 
Sabine country. He had risen to be tribune 
in 52_when he helped to avenge the murder of 
Clodius upon Milo and his party. Such was 
the scandal of his licentious life that he was 
expelled in 50 from the senate — though his 
attachment to Caesar’s party doubtless 
strengthened the reasons for his expulsion. 
In 47 he was made praetor and restored to 
senatorial rank. He served in the African 
campaign, and was left as governor of 
Nurnidia. His administration was sullied by 
oppression and extortion, but the charges 
brought against him failed before the partial 
tribunal of Caesar. With the fruit of his 
extortion he laid out famous gardens on the 
Quirinal and the splendid mansion which, 
became an imperial residence of Nerva, 
Vespasian and Aurelian. Here he lived, 
devoted to literary labours, and died c. 34 b.c. 
In this retirement he wrote his famous 
histories, the Catilina, the Jugurtha and the 
Historiarum Libri Quinque (78-67 b.c.), of 
which latter but a few fragments survive. 
As an historian Sallust is not accurate in fact 
or chronological sequence. He was one of 
the first Roman writers to look directly for 
a model to Greek literature. In his labour 
to be concise like Thucydides he is often 
obscure, and his diction is overlaid with 
rhetorical ornament, the narrative overloaded 
with general reflections. There are trans- 
lations by Pollard (1882) and Rolfe (1921). 
SALMASIUS, Claudius, or Claude de 
Saumaise (1588-1653), French scholar, born 
at Semur in Burgundy, studied philosophy at 
Paris and law at Heidelberg (1 606), where he 
professed Protestantism. In 1629 appeared 
his chief work, Plinianae Exercitationes in 
Solinum (1629), after whose publication he 
mastered Hebrew, Arabic and Coptic. In 
1631 he was called to Leiden to occupy 
Joseph Scaliger’s chair. Unavailing efforts 
were made (1635-40) to induce him to return 
to France. He was probably the most famous 
scholar of his day in Europe, though he had 
neither Casaubon’s balanced judgment nor 
Scaliger’s grasp or insight. In England 
Salmasins is best known through his contro- 
versy with Milton, savagely coarse on both 
sides. At the request of Charles II, Salmasius 
published ■ (1649) his Defensio Regia pro 
Carolo 1, answered in 1651 by Milton in his 
Fro Populo Anglicano Defensio, See the Vita 
prefixed to his letters (1656). 

SALOME, sa~ld'may (c. a.d. 14-before a.d. 
62), traditional name of the daughter of 
Herodias — see Herod (2). At her mother’s 
instigation she danced before Herod, and as a 
reward asked for, and received, the head of 
John the Baptist. 

SALOMON, Johairn Peter (1745-1815), 
German violinist, impresario and composer. 
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born at Bonn, served Prince Henry of Prussia 
1765-80, and then settled in London. At his 
philharmonic concerts (1791-94) were pro- 
duced the twelve * Salomon ’ or ‘ London ^ 
symphonies commissioned from Haydn. 
SALOTE, sa-lo'tay (1900- ), queen of 
Tonga, educated in New Zealand, succeeded 
her father. King George Tupou If, in 1918. 
Her prosperous and happy reign saw in 1924 
the reunion, for which she was mainly 
responsible, of the Tongan Free Church 
majority with the Wesleyan Church. Queen 
Salote is remembered in Britain for her colour- 
ful and engaging presence during her visit in 
1953 for the coronation of Queen Elizabeth. 
SALT, Sir Titus (1803-76), English manu- 
facturer and benefactor, born at Morley 
near Leeds, was a wool-stapler at Brad- 
ford, started wool-spinning in 1834, and was 
the first to manufacture alpaca fabrics in 
England. Round his factories in a pleasant 
valley, 3 miles from Bradford, on the Aire, 
rose the model village of Saltaire (1853). 
Mayor of Bradford in 1848, and its Liberal 

M. P. in 1859-61, he was created a baronet 
in 1869. See Life by Balgarnie (1877). 

SALTEN, Felix (1869-1945), Austrian novelist 
and essayist, born at Budapest, known 
especially for his animal stories, including 
Banibi (1929), Florian (1935) and Barnbi's 
Children (1940), which, in translation, 
achieved great popularity in America and 
Britain. 

SALTYKOV, Michail Evgrafovich, pseud, of 

N. Shchedrin, sal-ti-kof' (1826-89), Russian 
writer, born in Tver, was exiled (1848-56) 
because of his satirical story Contradictions 
(1847), but later became a provincial vice- 
governor. He edited with Nekrasov the 
radical Notes of the Fatherland, and of his 
many, mainly melancholy, books The 
Golovlyov Family and the Fables are among 
those translated. 

SALVATOR ROSA. See Rosa (2). 
SALVTATI, Antonio (1816-90), born at 
Vicenza, and died at Venice, revived in 1860 
the glass-factories of Murano and the art of 
mosaic. 

SALVINI, Touunaso, sal-vee'nee (1830-1915), 
Italian actor, born at Milan, first became 
well known as a member of Ristori’s com- 
pany. In Paris he played in Racine and in 
London he enjoyed immense popularity in 
Shakespearean rdles, especially as Othello 
and Hamlet. He played also in comedies 
such as those of Goldoni, but won fame 
mainly as a tragedian. The part which he 
played in fighting in the revolutionary war of 
1848 added to his popularity. In 1884 he 
retired. See his Autobiography (1893) and 
RicordiimS). 

SAMAIN, Albert Victor, sa-mi (1858-1900), 
French poet, born at Lille, was a clerk in the 
Prefecture of the Seine. His symboHst poetry, 
though not original in subject, is delicate, 
fresh and musical and was well received in his 
lifetime. Among his collections of verse are 
Au jardin de Finfante (1893), Aux jiancs de la 
vase (1898) and Le Chariot d^or, published 
posthumously. See L. Boequet, Albert 
Samain (1905), and E. Gosse, French Frofiles 
(1905). 

SAMBOURNE, Edward Linley (1844-1910), 


English cartoonist, born in London 
sixt^n apprenticed to marine engineer^*?' 


at Greenwich, but in Apriri867“SL?r 
lifelong connection with Fimch -i, 
trated Kingsley’s Heater-babies Ami J 
Fairy Tales, &c. ’ Andersen’s 

SAMSON , (I) the last of the twelve iud5».e • 
the Book of Judges. His life as recomS 
the Bible, however, represents him 
leader but us an individual whose (Wnf ^ 
behalf of Israel made him a popala7t™“ 
His exploits have suggested to 

imbrex Mythology 18%t 

Idea that elements of solar mythology ma 
have come into his story " ” • 

(2) (c. 480-565), a Welsh saint whoriw 

Bishop of Dol in Brittany. bodied 

(3) (1135-1211)5 in 1182 became abbot n" 
Bury St Edmunds. See Joceun. 

SAMUEL fHcb. Shetnffel, probably ‘ nam. .t 
God ’ 1 Uh cent. B.c.) last of the jsdS 
of the. prophets, and next to Moses tS 
greatest personality in the early history of 
Israel, was an Ephraimite, native of Raina 
thaim or Ramah in Mount Ephraim As a 
djild he was dedicated to the priesthood 
The story of 1 Sam. vii-xvi combines two 
widely dfiferent accounts of his career 
According to one of these, Israel lay undeJ 
the Philistine yoke for twenty years, when 
a luiLionai convention was summoned to 
Mizpah by Samuel. The Philistines came 
upon them, but only to sustain a decisive 
repulse. The prophet thenceforward ruled 
peacefully and prosperously as judge over 
Israel till age compelled him to associate his 
sons with him in the government. Dissatis- 
faction with their ways gave the elders a 
pretext for asking for a king such as everv 
other nation had. Although seeing the folly 
of this, equivalent to a rejection of Jehovali 
he, after some remonstrance, granted their 
prayer, and at Mizpah Saul was chosen. The 
older account makes him a ‘ man of God’, 
a man ‘ held in honour and a seer whose 
every word ‘ conneth surely to pass but 
occupying a position hardly so prominent as 
that of judge of Israel. Saul was divinely 
made known to him as God’s instrument to 
deliver Israel, and the seer secretly annointed 
him. A month later Saul’s relief of Jabesh* 
Gilead resulted in his being chosen king. 
The accounts of Samuel’s conduct during 
Saul’s reign arc also discrepant. 

SAMUEL, Herbert Louis, 1st Viscount Samuel 
(1870- ^ ), British Liberal statesman and 

philosophical writer, born into a Jewish 
banking family, was educated at University 
College School and Balliol, Oxford. Entering 
parliament in 1902, he held various offices, 
including that of chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster (1909), postmaster-general (1910 
and 1915), home-secretary (1916; 1931-32) 
and was high commissioner for Palestine 
(1920-25), His philosophical works include 
Practical Ethics (1935), Belief and Action 
(1937) and In Search of Reality (1957). He 
was president of the Royal Statistical Society ' 
(1918-20), was created viscount (1937) ana 
was awarded the O.M. (1958). See Life by 
J. Bowie (1957). 

SANCHEZ, Thomas, saii-cheth (1550-1610), 
Jesuit casuist, became d irector of the school 
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at Granada. His De Sacramento Matrimonii 
(1592) deals with the legal, moral and 
religions questions that arise out of marriage. 
SANCROFT, William (1617-93), Archbishop 
of Canterbury, born at Fressingfield, Suffolk, 
in 1642 was elected fellow of Emmanuel, 
Cambridge, but in 1651 was expelled from his 
fellowship for refusing to take the ‘ Engage- 
ment’, and in 1657 crossed over to Holland. 
After the Restoration his advancement was 
rapid — king’s chaplain and rector of 

Houghton-le-Spring (1661), prebendary of 
Durham and master of Emmanuel (1662), 
dean first of York and next of St Paul’s 
(1664), as such having a principal hand in the 
rebuilding of the cathedral, archdeacon of 
Canterbury (1668), and archbishop (1678). 
A Tory and High Churchman, Sancroft 
refused to sit in James II’s Ecclesiastical 
Commission (1686), and in 1688 was sent to 
the Tower as one of the Seven Bishops. But 
after the Revolution, having taken the oath 
of allegiance to James, he would not take it 
to William and Mary, so was suspended 
(August 1689), and, retiring to his native 
village, died there November 24, 1693. Of 
his eight works, one only retains any interest 
— Fur Praedestinatus (1651). See Life by 
D’Oyly (1821) and Miss Strickland’s Lives of 
the Seveti Bishops (1 866). 

SAHCTORIUS (Santorio Santorio) (1561- 
1636), Italian physician, born in Capodistria, 
studied at Padua and in 1611 became 
professor of Theoretical Medicine there. He 
invented the clinical thermometer, a pulsi- 
nieter, a hygrometer and other instruments. 
But he is best known for his investigations 
into the fluctuations in the body’s weight 
under different conditions due to ‘ insensible 
perspiration’. His experiments were con- 
ducted on a balance made by himself- See 
A. Castiglioni, History of Medicine (1947). 
SAND, (1) George, the pseud, of Amandiite 
Aurore Lucie Dupin, ‘ Baronne ’ Dudevant, sd 
(1804-76), French novelist, bom in Paris. 
Her father, Maurice Dupin, was the son of a 
natural daughter of Marshal Saxe, her mother 
was a Parisian milliner. Aurore’s father died 
when she was very young, and she lived 
principally atNohantin Berri with her grand- 
mother, Madame Dupin, on whose death the 
property descended to her. At eighteen she 
was married to Casimir, Baron Dudevant, 
and had two children, and after nine years 
left her husband and went to Paris to make 
her living by literature in the Bohemian society 
of the period (1831). For the best part of 
twenty years her life was spent in the company 
and partly under the influence of divers more 
or less distinguished men. At first her 
interests were with poets and artists, the most 
famous Alfred de Musset (q.v.) and Chopin 
(q.v.), with the former of whom she took a 
journey to Italy; while the second was more 
or less her companion for several years. In 
the second decade her attention shifted to 
philosophers and politicians, such as Lamen- 
nais, the socialist Pierre Leroux, and the 
republican Michel de Bourges. After 1848 
she settled down as the quiet ‘ chatelaine of 
Nohant where she spent the rest of her life 
in wonderful literary activity, varied by travel. 
In her work some have marked three, others 


four periods. When she first went to Paris, 
and with her companion Jules Sandeau (q.v.), 
from the first half of whose name her pseudo- 
nym was taken, settled to novel- writing, her 
hooks—Indiana (1832), Valentine (1832), Lelia 
(1833) and Jacques — partook of the Romantic 
extravagance of the time, informed bv a 
polemic against marriage. In the next "her 
philosophical and political teachers engen- 
dered the socialistic rhapsodies of Spiridion 
(1838), Consiielo (1842-44) and the Comtesse 
de Riidolstadt (1843-45). Between the two 
groups came the fine novel Mauprat (1837). 
Now she began to turn towards the studies of 
rustic life — La Petite Fadette^ Frangois le 
Champi^ La Mare au diahle (1846) — which 
some constitute a third division and are, by 
modern standards, her best works. A fourth 
group would comprise the miscellaneous 
works of her last twenty years — some of them, 
such as Les Beaux Messieurs de Bois Lord, Le 
Marquis de Villemer^ Mile la Quintinie, of 
high merit. Her complete works (over 100 
vols.), besides novels, plays &c., include the 
charming Histoire de ma vie, Hiver a Major- 
qiie. File et lid (on her relations with De 
Musset), and delightful letters, published 
after her death. See monographs by Roche- 
blave (1905), Gribble (1907), Seche and 
Bertaut (1909), R. Doumic (trans. 1910), 
Karenine (1899-1927); Maurras, Les Amants 
de Venise (new ed. 1917); M. L’Hopital, La 
Notion d' artiste chez George Sand (1946); 
M. Toesca, The Other George Sand (1947). 

(2) Karl Ludwig (1795-1820), Jena theo- 
logical student and member of the Burschen- 
schaft, was beheaded for stabbing Kotzebue 
(q.v.). 

SANDAY, William (1843-1920), English 
biblical critic, born at Holme Pierrepont, 
Nottingham, was principal of Hatfield’s Hall, 
Durham (1876-83), Ireland professor of 
Exegesis at Oxford (1883-95), and then Lady 
Margaret professor of Divinity and canon of 
Christ Church. He wrote many critical 
works, including The Authorship and Riston- 
cal Character of the Fourth Gospel (1872), 
The Early History and Origin of the Doctrine 
of Biblical Inspiration (1893) and perhaps the 
most important, in collaboration with A. C. 
Headlam, Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Romans (1895). 

SANDBURG, Carl (1878- ), American 

poet, born at Galesburg, 111., of Swedish 
stock, after trying various jobs, fighting in 
the Spanish-American war and studying at 
Lombard College, became a journalist and 
started to write for Poetry. His verse, 
realistic and robust but often also delicately 
sensitive, reflects industrial America. Among 
his volumes of verse are Cornhuskers (1918), 
Smoke and Steel (1920\ Slabs of the Sunburnt 
West (1922) and Good Morning, America 
(1928). His Complete Poems gained him the 
Pulitzer prize in 1950. Interested in American 
folk-songs and ballads, he published a 
collection in The American Songbag (1927). 
He has also written a vast Life of Abraham 
Lincoln. See Selected Poems ed, Rebecca 
West (1926), and F. B. Millett, Contemporary 
American Authors (1940). 

SANDBY, (1) Paul (1725-1809), English 
painter bora |in Nottingham, has been 
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led the father of the water-colour school, as a strong man and as an artist’s model 
t his career began as a draughtsman, first opened an Institute of Health in St Jar[\e?« 
1741 in the military drawing department at Street, where he carried out his system aF 
; Tower of London and then in 1746-51 on remedial exorcises. 

j survey of the Scottish Highlands. Later, SANDRART, .Joachim voo (1 606-88), GermaT\ 
ing at Windsor with his brother, he made painter, copper-engraver and historian of 
^enty-six drawings of Windsor and Eton, art, was born at Frankfurt, and died at 
s water-colours, outlined with the pen, and Nuremberg. 

ly finished with colour, take, however, the SANDWICH, OJ Kd ward Montagu, 1st Earl of 
rely monochrome drawing of this school f 1625-72), English admiral, fought for the 
e step forward. He was an original parliament at IVfarslon Moor, sat in parlia- 
ember of the Royal Academy and a ment 1645-48, divided the command of the 
shionable teacher of painting. fleet with Blake from 1653. For helping to 

(2) Thomas (1721-98), deputy-ranger of forward the Restoration, he was given an 
indsor Park from 1746, was brother of (1). earldom. Ajubassador to Spain 1666-69 he 
e also became an R.A. and first professor was blown up in a sea-fight with the Dutch. 
Architecture to the Royal Academy. See See Life by Harris (1912). 

Sandby, Thomas and Paul Saudhy (1892), (2) John Montagu, 4th Earl of (1718-92) 

id A. R. Oppe, The D*-awmgs of Paul and corrupt politician, remembered as the inven- 
lomas Sandby at Windsor Castle (1947). tor of sandwiches^ to eat at the gaming-table. 

NDEAU, Jules, sd-dd (1811-83), French SANDYS, sands, (1) Duncan (1908- )* 
ithor, born at Aiibusson, went early to British Conservative politician, educated at 
iris to study law, but soon gave himself to Eton and Oxford, in the Diplomatic Service 
tters. He was associated with George Sand from 1930 to 1933, he became in 1935 M.P. 

Pose et Blanche (1831). His first inde- for Norwood, London. He served in the 
indent novel was Madame de Sommerville war until invalided out in 1941, and ten years 
834), his first hit Mnr/wzw/ (1840), followed later became minister of supply in the 
{ a long series of novels of which Mile de la Churchill governrnent. Tn 1954 he became 
ngVu^re Sacs et Porchemins {\Z5\') minister of housing, and as minister of 

•e brilliant. The latter, with the collabora- defence (1957) inaugurated a controversial 
on of ]&mile Angier, became a celebrated programme of cutting costs and streamlining 
>medy play, Le Gendre de M, Poirier (1854). the Forces to meet the strategy of the Atlantic 
is books give an accurate picture of the Alliance in the nuclear age. When the 
)cial conflicts of the France of his day and Conservatives were returned in 1959 he was 
5 was a master of the roman de mceurs. He appointed to the newly created Ministry of 
ecame keeper of the Mazarin Library in Aviation and in July 1960, secretary of state 
853, an Academician in 1858, and librarian for Commonwealth Relations. In 1935 he 
t St Cloud in 1859. See Life by Clarctie married Diana, daughter of Winston Churchill 
[883), and Saintsbury’s Essays on French (q.v.). 

lovelists (2) George (1578-1644), English traveller 

lNDEMAN, Robert. See Glas (2), and translator, born at Bishopthorpe, 

LhfDERS, or Saunder, Nicholas (c. 1530-81), Yorkshire, son of the Archbishop of York, 
Ionian Catholic writer, born at Charlwood wrote Relation of a Journey Begun An. Dorn. 
lace near Reigate, was educated at Winches- J6I0, an account of his travels in Europe 
^r and New College, Oxford. A fellow in and the Near East. In America (1621-31) he 
548, and regius professor of Common Law acted as treasurer of the colony of Virginia 
1 1558, in 1559 he went abroad; at Rome and during these years made an allegorical 
/as created D.D. and ordained priest, and in translation of Ovid’s Metamorphoses into 
561 accompanied Cardinal Hosius to the heroic couplets. He was much admired by 
Council of Trent. He had been theological Drydcn as a versifier. He also wrote poetic 
irofessor at Louvain for thirteen years, and versions of the Psalms and the Song of 
lad twice visited Spain (1573-77). As a papal Solomon and a tragedy Christ's Passion 
igent in 1579 he landed in Ireland where he (1640). See study by R. B. Davies (1955). 
lied two years later. Of his fourteen works SANGER, John (1816-89), and his brother 
he best known are De Visibili Monorchia George (1825-191 1), English showmen, both 
Icclesiae (1571) and De Origine ac Progressu calling themselves ‘ Lord *, became famous 
Ichismatis Anglican} (completed by Rishton, first with their travelling circuses in the 
1585; trans. 1877). provinces and then in London when they 

ANDERSON, Robert (1587-1663), greatest purchased Astley’s amphitheatre and the 
?f English casuists, bom in Yorkshire, Agricultural Hall in Islington. See George 
graduated at Lincoln College, Oxford, of Sanger’s Seventy Years a Showman. 
vhich he became a fellow (1606), reader of SANKEY, Tra David. See Moody (1). 

.ogic (1608) and thrice sub-rector (1613-16). SAN MARTfN, Josd de (1778-1850), S. 
Regius professor of Divinity (1646-48), in American patriot, born at Yapeyu, Argentina, 
1660 he became Bishop of Lincoln. To him played a great part, as general and states- 
are due the second preface to the Prayer- man, in winning independence for his native 
book and perhaps the General Thanksgiving, land, Chile and Peru. In January 1817 he 
as well as works on casuistry. See Life by led an army across the Andes into Chile. 
Izaak Walton (1678). In 1821 he became protector of Peru butre- 

lANDOW, Eugene, san'dd (1867-1925), signed in 1 822 and died an exile in Boulogne. 
German ‘ strong man ’ and exponent of See A. Schoelkopf, Don Josd de San Martin 
physical culture, was born in Konigsberg of (1924), and W. Pilling, The Emancipation 
Ruwian parentSK After a successful career of South America (1893). 
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SANNAZARO, Jacopo, -zah rd (c. 1458- 

1530), Italian poet, born at Naples, attached 
himself to the court there. His Arcadia 
(1485), a medley of prose and verse, is full of 
beauty and had a direct influence on Sydney’s 
Arcadia. It went through many editions. 
Other works are Sonetti e Canzoni and De 
Partii Virginis. See Arcadia, ed. E. Carrara 
(1926). . ^ • 

Si^SON, a family of Pans executioners. 

‘ M. de Paris Charles Henri Sanson, 
executed Louis XVI. See Memoirs of the 
Sansons {I ZIS). 

SANSOVINO, san-sd-vee no, (1) or properly 
Andrea Contucci (1460-1529), Italian religious 
sculptor, bom at Monte Sansovino, from 
which he took his name. He worked in 
Florence, Portugal, at the court of John II 
and in Rome. Some of his work survives, 
including, at S. Maria del Popolo, a monu- 
ment of Cardinal Sforza. 

(2) properly Jacopo Tatti (1486-1570), 
sculptor and architect, bom at Florence, was 
a pupil of (1) and took his name. He lived 
from 1527 in Venice, where he did his best 
work. As an architect his most noteworthy 
works are the Libreria Vecchia, the Palazzo 
della Zecca and the Palazzo Corner, and as a 
sculptor, the two giants on the steps of the 
ducal palace. See L. Pittoni, I Sansovino 
(1909). 

SANT, James (1820-1916), English subject 
and portrait painter (R.A. 1870, painter-in- 
ordinary to Queen Victoria 1871, C.V.O. 
1914), was born at Croydon. 

SAT^A ANNA, Antonio Ldpez de (1797- 
1876), Mexican president, born at Jalapa, in 
1821 joined Iturbide, but in 1822 overthrew 
him, and in 1833 himself became president of 
Mexico. His reactionary policy in 1836 cost 
the country Texas. He invaded the revolted 
province, but was routed by Houston, and 
imprisoned for eight months. In 1838 he 
lost a leg in the gallant defence of Vera Cruz 
against the French. From 1841 to 1844 he 
was either president or the president’s master, 
and was recalled from exile in 1846 to be 
president during the unlucky war with the 
United States, in which he was twice defeated 
in the field. He was recalled from Jamaica 
by a revolution in 1853, and appointed 
president for life, but in 1855 he was driven 
from the country. Under Maximilian he 
intrigued industriously, and ultimately had to 
flee. In 1867, after the emperor’s death, he 
tried to effect a landing, was captured, and 
sentenced to death, but allowed to retire to 
New York. He returned at the amnesty in 
1872. See Lives by F. C. Hanighen (1934), 
W. H. Calcott (1936) and R. F. Mutloz 
(1936). 

SANTAYANA, George (1863-1952), Spanish- 
born American philosopher^ poet and 
novelist, was bom in Madrid and educated in 
America. He became professor at Harvard 
(1907-12) but retained his Spanish nationality. 
His ynriting career began as a poet with 
Sonnets and other Verses (1894), but later 
philosophy became his chief interest. His 
reputation as a stylist, however, rather than 
his importance as a philosopher pfdved the 
more lasting. He held that the given was no 
more than appearance and tMt ‘atnimtal 


faith ’ alone led to the belief in substance. 
His major philosophical works were The Life 
of Reason (1905-06), Scepticism and Animal 
Faith (1923), &c.; The Last Puritan (1935) 
was a witty and. very successful novel. See 
studies of his work edited by P. A. Schilpp 
(1940) and of his aesthetics, I. Singer (1957). 
SANTERRE, Antoine Joseph, sd-ter (1752- 
1809), wealthy French brewer, received a 
command in the National Guard in 1789, 
took part in the storming of the Bastille and 
was in charge at the king’s execution. 
Appointed general of division (1793), he 
marched against the Vendean royalists, 
but, miseraHy beaten, was recalled and im- 
prisoned. See Life by Carro (1847). 
SANTILLANA, Inigo Lopez de Mendoza, 
Marqu6s de (1398-1458), Spanish scholar and 
poet, influenced by the poetry of Dante 
and Petrarch, introduced their style and 
methods into Spanish literature. His shorter 
poems, especially his serranillas, are among 
his best work and he was the first Spanish 
poet to write sonnets. His principal prose 
work, Carta Proemio, is a discourse on 
European literature of his day. 

SANTLEY, Sir Charles (1834-1922), English 
baritone singer, was born in Liverpool and 
trained partly in Milan (1855-57). He made 
his debut in Haydn’s Creation in 1857, and 
from 1862 devoted himself to Italian opera. 
Latterly he again became better known at 
concerts and in oratorio. He was knighted 
in 1907. See his Reminiscences (\909). 
SANTOS-DUMONT, Alberto (1873-1932), 
Brazilian aeronaut, born in Sao Paolo, in 
1898 built and flew a cylindrical balloon 
having a gasoline engine. In 1901 he did the 
same with an airship in which he made the 
first flight from St Cloud round the Eiffel 
Tower and back. Two years later he built 
the first airship station, at Neuilly. He then 
experimented with heavier-than-air machines, 
and eventually flew 715 feet in a plane 
constructed on the principle of the box-kite. 
In 1909 he succeeded in building a light 
monoplane, a foremnner of modern light 
aircraft. 

SAPPHO (born c. 650 b.c.), Greek poetess, 
born in Lesbos, fled about 596 b.c. from 
Mitylene to Sicily, but after some years was 
again at Mitylene. Her famous plunge into 
the sea from the Leucadian rock, because 
Phaon did not return her love, seems to have 
no historical foundation. Tradition repre- 
sents her as exceptionally immoral, a view 
first disputed by Welcker (1816). The greatest 
poetess of antiquity, she wrote lyrics unsur- 
passed for depth of feeling, passion and grace. 
Only two of her odes are extant in full, but 
many fragments have been found in Egypt. 
See H. T. Wharton’s edition, with Life, 
translation, bibliography. See. (4th ed. 1898), 
and H. J. Rose, Handbook of Greek Literature 
(1934). 

SARASATE, Martin Meliton, sah-ra-sah'tay 
(1844-1908), Spanish violinist, born of 
Basque parentage at Pampeluna, studied at 
Paris, and in 1857 began to give concerts. A 
skilled performer in concertos, he perhaps 
played best the Spanish dance music he 
composed himself. 

SAmSANAPALUS (669-640 b.c.), the Greek 
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m of Assur-bani-pal, king of Assyria, (1934), a volume of short stories, was followed 

est son of Esar-Haddon, and grandson by a number of highly original novels a^d 
Sennacherib, with all the ambition but plays. One of his plays, r/ze r/we- <?/ Four Iff. 
.hout the genius of his father, was a (1939), was awarded the Pulitzer prize a 
lerous patron of art and letters, and his later work was an autobiography, P/ze 
gn marks the zenith of Assyrian splendour. JRider in Beverley Hills (1952). 
i extended his sway from Elam to Egypt, SARPI, Pietro, or Fra Paolo (1552-162h 
t the revolt of Babylon shook the empire, born at Venice, from 1575 was professor "of 
Etf>OU, Victorien (1831-1908), French Philosophy in the Servitc monastery there 
amatist, was born at Paris. His first efforts He studied Oriental languages, mathematics 
;re failures, but through his marriage astronomy, medical and physiological scien- 
th the actress Brecourt, who nursed him ces, &c. In the dispute between Venice and 
len sick and in want, he became acquainted Paul V on the subject of clerical immunities 
th Dejazet, for whom he wrote success- Sarpi became the champion of the republic 
lly Monsieur Garat and Les Brds Saint- and of freedom of thought. On the repeal 
ervais (1860). Soon he had amassed a (1607) of the edict of excommunication 
rtune and had become the most successful launched against Venice he was summoned 
aywright of his day, not only in France but to Rome to account for his conduct He 
Europe, and his popularity was immense refused to obey, was excommunicated and 
America. Pieces like Les Pattes de monde was seriously wounded by assassins. He 
860), Nos intimes (1861), La Famille afterwards busied himself with writing his 
snotton (1865), Divorfons (1880), Odette great Istoria del Concilio Tridentino (London 
882), and Marquise (1889) are fair samples 1619). His collected works were published 
This work. For Sarah Bernhardt he wrote at Naples (24 vols. 1789-90). See Lives by 
§dora (1883), Thiodora (1884), La Tosca Campbell (1869), Bianchi-Giovini (1836), 
887), &c., and with Moreau Madame Sans- Pascolato (1893) and A. Robertson (1894)’ 
ene\ for Irving, Robespierre (1899), Dante and T. A. Trollope’s Paul the Pope and Paul 
903). He attempted the higher historical the Friar (1861). A new edition of the 
lay in La Patrie (1869), La Hairie (1874), La Istoria (3 vols.) by G. Gambarin appeared in 
orciire (1904). Toclay his plays appear 1935. 

ver-technical and over-theatrical and the S ARR AIL, Maurice Paul Emmanuel, jzzr-raAy 
lots and characters shallow and rather (1856-1929), French general, born at 
bvious. Sardou was elected to the Academy Carcassonne, led the 3rd army at the battle of 
1 1877. See study by J. Hart (1913). the Marne in 1914, commanded the Allied 

!k.RGENT, (1) Sir (Harold) Malcolm (Watts) forces in the East (Salonica) 1915-17, and as 
1895- ), English conductor, born at high commissioner in Syria (1924-25) was 

tamford, trained originally as an organist, recalled after the bombardment of Damascus 
le first appeared as a conductor when his during a rising. 

lhapsody on a Windy Day was performed SARSFIELD, Patrick, Earl of Lucan (1645?- 
.t a Promenade Concert in 1921. He has 1693), Irish soldier, born at Lucan near 
jeen conductor of the Royal Choral Society Dublin, had fought abroad under Monmouth, 
ince 1928, was in charge of the Liverpool and at Sedgemoor against him, when in 1688 
Philharmonic Orchestra (1942-48), and of he was defeated at Wincanton, and crossed 
he B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra (1950-57). over to Ireland. Created Earl of Lucan by 
Sargent’s outstanding skill in choral music, James II, he drove the English out of Sligo, 
lis sense of occasion and unfailing panache was present at the Boyne and Aghrim, 
aave won him enormous popularity at home defended Limerick, and on its capitulation 
and abroad. He was knighted in 1947. (1691) entered the French service. He fought 

(2) John Singer (1856-1925), American at Steeiikirk (1692), and was mortally 
painter, born at Florence, the son of a wounded at Neerwinden. See Life by 
physician, studied painting in Florence Todhunter (1895). 

and in Paris, and it was there that he first SARTI, Guiseppe (1729-1802), composer, 
gained recognition. Most of his work was, born at Faenza, held posts at Copenhagen, 
however, done in England, where he became Venice, Milan and St Petersburg, and died at 
the most fashionable portrait painter of his Berlin. Fie composed a dozen operas, 
age. He was elected an R.A. in 1897. His masses, sonatas, &c. Cherubini was one of 
early painting shows the influence of France, his pupils. 

but Spain had a more lasting effect and SARTO, Andrea del (1486-1531), Florentine 
Carmencita is perhaps the best example of painter, whose real name was Vaimucchi, 
this. He travelled much to the Continent * del Sarto ’ being an allusion to his father’s 
and to America, where as well as portraits trade of tailor. In 1509-14 he was engaged by 
he worked on series of decorative paintings the Servites in Florence to paint for their 
for public buildings including the Evolution of church of the Annunciation a series of fres- 
Religion for the library in Boston. He also, coes and a second series was next painted 
especially in later life, painted landscapes for the Recollets. In 1518 , on the invitation 
often in water-colour, but it was as a painter of Francis I, he went to Paris, returned next 
of elegant and lively portraits that he excelled year to Italy, with a commission to purchase 
and will always be best known. works of art, but squandered the money and 

SARMHENTO. See DarIo. dared not return to France. Fie died of the 

SAROYAN, William, -roy'- (1908- ), Ameri- plague at Florence. Many of Andrea’s most 
can playwright and novelist, was bom in celebrated pictures are at Florence. He was 
Fresno, California. His first work. The a rapid worker and accurate draughtsman. 
Daring Young Man on the Flying Trapeze displaying a refined feeling for harmonies ot 
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colour, but lacks the elevation and spiritual 
imagination of the greatest masters. See 
studies by H. Guinness (1899), F. Knapp 
(1908) and A. J. Rucconi (1935). 

SARTORIS, Adelaide. See Kemble (1). 
SARTRE, Jean-Paul, sahr'tr" (1905- ), 
French philosopher, dramatist and novelist, 
with Heidegger the most prominent exponent 
of atheistic existentialism, born in Paris, 
tauaht philosophy at Le Havre, Paris and. 
Berlin (1934-35), joined the French army in 
1939, was a prisoner in Germany (1941), and 
after his release became an active member 
of the resistance in Paris. In 1945 he 
emerged as the leading light of the left-wing, 
left-bank intellectual life of Paris, with the 
Cafe de Flore as its hub, but he eventually 
broke with the Communists. In 1946 he 
became editor of the avant-garde monthly 
Les Temps modernes. A disciple of Heidegger, 
he developed his own characteristic existen- 
tialist doctrines, derived from an early 
anarchistic tendency, which found full 
expression in his autobiographical novel La 
Nausie (1938) and in Le Mur (1938), a 
collection of short stories. The Nazi 
occupation provided the grim background 
to such plays as Les Moiiches^ a modern 
version of the Orestes theme, and Huis clos, 
‘ Vicious Circle * (both 1943). Les Mains sales 
(1952), the inept title of the film and English 
version of which was Crime passionel, 
movingly portrayed the tragic consequences 
of a choice to join an extremist party. Choice 
is at the core of Sartre’s existentialism. 
Existence is prior to essence. Man is nothing 
at birth and throughout his life he is no more 
than the sum of his past commitments. To 
believe in anything outside his own will is to 
be guilty of ‘ bad faith Existentialist 
despair and anguish is the acknowledgment 
that man is condemned to freedom. There 
is no God, so man must rely upon his own 
fallible will and moral insight. He cannot 
escape choosing. His doctrines are outlined 
in U Exist entialisme et un humanisme (1946; 
trans. and intro. P. Mairet 1948) and fully 
worked out in VEtre et niant (1943), ‘ Being 
and Nothingness ’ (trans. and intro. H. E. 
Barnes (1957). Its cumbersome Hegelian 
terminology defies analysis, except on its own 
terms, but it contains interesting criticisms 
of Freud. Other notable works include Les 
Chemins de la libertd (1945), and the plays 
Nekrassov (1957 at the Edinburgh Festival) 
and Les Sdquestris d^Altona (1959). See 
works by his disciple, Simone de Beauvoir, 
and studies in French by R. Troisfontaines 
(1945), G. Varet (1948), and in English by 
R. Campbell (1947), P. Dempsey (1950), 
I. Murdoch (1953), W. Desani (1954), A. 
Ussher (1955) and P. Thody (1960). 
SASSOFERRATO, or Giovanni Battista Salvi 
(1605-85), Italian religious painter, was born 
at Sassoferrato in the March of Ancona, 
and worked at Rome. Very popular in the 
19th century, his paintings are now regarded 
as over-sentimental though very fine in 
colouring. See E. K, Waterhouse, Baroque 
Painting in Rome (1937). 

SASSOON, Siegfried Lorraine, ■'SOon' (1886- 
), En^ish poet and novelist, was born 
in Kent. World War I, in which he served. 


SAUSSURE 

engendered in him a hatred of war, fiercely 
expressed in his Counter-attack (1918) and 
Satirical Poems (1926). A semi-fictitious 
autobiography, The Complete Memories of 
George Sherston (1937), was begun with 
Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man (which won 
the Hawthornden prize in 1929), and con- 
tinued in Memoirs of an Infantry Officer 
(1930) and Sherston’s Progress (1936). I'ruly 
autobiographical are The Old Century and 
Seven More Years (1938), The Weald of Youth 
(1942) and Siegfried^ s Journey 1916-20 
(1945). He was created C.B.E. in 1951. 
SATIE, Erik Alfred Leslie, sa-tee (1866-1925), 
composer, born at Honfleur of French- 
Scottish parents, after work as a cafe com- 
poser studied under DTndy and Roussel. 
In his own work (ballets, lyric dramas, 
whimsical pieces) he was in violent revolt 
against Wagnerism and orthodoxy in general, 
and had some influence on Debussy, Ravel 
and others. See study by Myers (1948). 
SAUDIBN. SeeiBNSAUD. 

SAUL, sawl (llth cent, b.c.), son of Kish, 
the first king elected by the Israelites, 
conquered the Philistines, Ammonites and 
Amalekites, became madly jealous of David, 
his son-in-law, and was ultimately at feud 
with the priestly class. At length Samuel 
secretly anointed David king. Saul fell in 
battle with the Philistines on Mount Gilboa. 
SAUMAREZ, James, 1st Baron de, so'ma-rez 
(1757-1836), British naval commander, born 
in Guernsey, served in the navy during the 
American war (1774-82). Now a com- 
mander, he distinguished himself in the fight 
between Rodney and De Grasse (April 12, 
1782) and for his capture (1793) of the French 
frigate La Reunion was knighted. He fought 
at L’Orient (1795) and Cape St Vincent 
(1797), and was second in command at the 
Nile. In 1801, a baronet and vice-admiral, he 
fought his greatest action, off Cadiz (July 12), 
defeating fourteen French-Span ish ships with 
six, and was made K.C.B. He commanded 
the British Baltic fleet sent (1809) to assist the 
Swedes. He was promoted to the rank of 
admiral in 1814 and created a peer in 1831. 
See Sir John Ross, Memoirs and Correspon- 
dence of Admiral Lord de Saumarez (1838), 
and A. T. Mahan, Types of Naval Officers 
(1902). 

SAUNDER, Nicholas. See Sanders. 
SAUNDERSON, Nicholas (1682-1739), Eng- 
lish blind mathematician, born at Thurlstone 
near Penistone, lost his eyesight from small- 
pox when a year old. At Cambridge he 
lectured on the Newtonian philosophy, 
optics &c., and in 1711 became Lucasian 
professor of Mathematics. A Life is prefixed 
to his Algebra (1740) ; another treatise by him 
is on Fluxions (1756). 

SAUSSURE, so-siir, (1) Horace Benedict de 
(1740-99), Swiss physicist and geologist, born 
at Conches near Geneva, was professor of 
Physics and Philosophy at Geneva (1762- 
1788). He travelled in Germany, Italy and 
England, and traversed the Alps by several 
routes. He was the first traveller (not a 
guide) to ascend Mont Blanc (1787). A 
pioneer in the study of mineralogy, botany, 
geology and meteorology, his invaluable 
observations are recorded in his Voyages dans 
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les Alpes (1779-96). He devised the hair 
hygrometer and other instruments and 
published an Essai sur Vhygrom^trie (1783). 
The mineral saussurite is named after him and 
it was he who introduced the word geology 
into scientific nomenclature. See Lives by 
Senebier (1801) and D. W. Frcshficld (1920). 

(2) Nicolas Theodore (1767-1845), son of 
(1), botanist, wrote Recberches chimigues siir 
la vdgdtation (1804), which contains valuable 
discoveries about the growth of plants. 
JAUVAGE, Freddric, sd-vahzh (1785-1857), 
Boulogne shipbuilder, is by the French 
regarded as the inventor of the screw- 
propeller, in virtue of his having in 1832 
improved the pattern in use. 

SAVAGE, Richard (1697?~1743), English 
poet, claimed to be the illegitimate child of 
Richard Savage, fourth and last Earl Rivers, 
and the Countess of Macclesfield. In the 
dedication to his comedy Love? in a Fed/ (1718) 
he asserted the parentage, but in Curll’s 
Poetical Register (1719) the story is for the 
first time fully given. Aaron Hill befriended 
him, and in 1724 published in The Plain Dealer 
an outline of his story which brought sub- 
scribers for his Miscellanies (1726). In 1727 
he killed a gentleman in a tavern brawl, and 
narrowly escaped the gallows. His attacks 
upon his alleged mother (now Mrs Brett), 
became louder and more bitter in his poem, 
The Bastard (1 728). The Wanderer (1729) was 
dedicated to Lord Tyrconnel, nephew of Mrs 
Brett, who had befriended him. Savage’s 
disreputable habits brought misery and 
hunger, and the queen’s pension (1732) of 
£50 for a birthday ode was dissipated in a 
week’s debauchery. On Queen Caroline’s 
death (1737) Pope tried to help him, but after 
about a year he went to Bristol, was flung into 
jail for debt, and died there. Savage owes his 
reputation solely to Samuel Johnson, who 
knew him in his own years of hunger in 
London, and, moved by pity to partiality, 
wrote what is perhaps the most perfect 
shorter Life in English literature. That the 
story contains improbabilities and falsehoods 
was proved by Moy Thomas in N. <fe Q, 
(1858). See Makower, Richard Savage: A 
Mystery in Biography (1909). 

SAVARIN. See Brillat-Savarin. 

SAVi^T, Felix, sa-vahr (1791-1841), French 
physician and physicist, was bom at Mdzi^res 
in Ardennes. He taught physics in Paris, 
and invented Savarfs wheel for measuring 
tonal vibrations, and the Savart quartz plate 
for studying the polarization of light. With 
Biot he discovered the law (named after them) 
governing the force in a magnetic field round 
a long straight current. He died in Paris. 

SAVARY, Anne Jean Marie Ren^, Due de 
Rovigo, sav-a-ree (1774-1833), French sol- 
dier, born at Marcq in Ardennes. Napoleon 
employed him in diplomatic aifairs. In 1804 
he presided at the execution of the Due 
d’Enghien, and in the wars of 1806-08 
acquired high reputation. Now Duke of 
Rovigo (1808), he was sent to Spain, and 
negotiated the .kidnapping of the Spanish 
king and his son. In 1810 he became 
minister of police. After Napoleon’s fall he 
wished to accompany him to St Helena, but 
was confined at Malta. He escaped and 


'■‘'^"Stated in his honours !„ 
I83l~33 he was conimander-in-chipp ■ 
Algeria. His Mdmoires (1 828) are unreiinu^ 
SAVIGNY, Friedrich Karl von 
(1779-1861), German jurist, born^fS^' 
(amily at Frankfurt, in 1803 became a u" 
professor at Marburg, and published ! 
treatise on the Roman law of prooertv 
trans. 1849) that won him sSroS & 
In 1808 he was called to Landshut Sn Sn 
to Berlin, where he was also in 18l{Ui 
member of the commission for revisine^l 
code of Prussia, &c. He resigned office h 
1848. His greatest books were his Sin 
Law in the Middle Ages (1815-31; S 
1829) and System of Roman Law (184(M9V 
with its continuation on Obligations ’ 
1853). See books by Arndt (1861), Ru^rff 
(1862) Bcthmann-Hollwcg (1867) and lS 
berg (1890). 

SAVILE, (I). See Halifax (4). 

(2) Sir Henry, sav'd (1549-1622), scholar 
born at Bradley near Halifax, became fellow 
of Merton College, Oxford, travelled on the 
Continent (1578), was Queen Elizabeth’s 
tutor in Greek and mathematics, became 
warden of Merton in 1585, and provost of 
Eton in 1596, and was knighted in 1604. In 
1619 he founded chairs of Geometry and 
Astronomy at Oxford. His principal works 
are Rerurn Auglkarwn Scriptores (1596) 
containing the works of William of Malmes- 
bury, Flcnry of Huntingdon, Roger Hoveden, 
and ‘ Ingulph ’ (q.v.) ; Commentaries concern- 
ing Roman Warfare ( 1 598) ; Power Bookes of 
the Histories and the Agricola of Tacitus 
(1581); and a magnificent edition of St 
Chrysostom (1610-13). 

SAVONAROLA, Girolamo (1452-98), Italian 
religious and political reformer, was born of 
noble family at Ferrara and in 1475 entered 
the Dominican order at Bologna. He seems 
to have preached in 1482 at Florence; but 
his first trial was a failure. In a convent at 
Brescia his zeal won attention, and in 1489 
he was recalled to Florence. His second 
appearance in the pulpit of San Marco—oa 
the sinfulness and apostasy of the time — ^was 
a great popular triumph ; and by some he 
was hailed as an inspii’ed prophet. Under 
Lorenzo the Magnificent art and literature 
had felt the semi-pagan revival of the 15tli 
century, whose spirit was utterly at variance 
with Savonarola’s conception of spirituality 
and Christian morality. To the adherents 
of the Medici therefore, Savonarola early 
became an object of suspicion but till the 
death of Lorenzo (1492) his relations with the 
church were at least not antagonistic and 
when, in 1493, a reform of the Dominican 
order in Tuscany was proposed under his 
auspices, it was approved by the pope, and 
Savonarola was named the first vicar-general 
But now his preaching began to point plainly 
to a political revolution as the divinely- 
ordained means for the regeneration of 
religion and morality, and he predicted the 
advent of the French under Charles YIII, 
whom soon after he welcomed to Florence. 
Soon, however, the French were compelled 
to leave Florence, and a republic was estab- 
lished, of which Savonarola became the 
guiding spirit, his party (‘the Weepers’) 
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being completely in the ascendant. Now the 
Puritan of Catholicism displayed to the full 
his extraordinary genius and the extravagance 
of his theories. The republic of Florence 
was to be a Christian commonwealth, of 
which God was the sole sovereign, and His 
Gospel the law; the most stringent enact- 
ments were made for the repression of vice 
and frivolity; gambling v/as prohibited; the 
vanities of dress were restrained by sumptuary 
laws. Even the women flocked to the public 
square to fling dowm their costliest ornaments, 
and Savonarola’s followers made a huge 
‘ bonfire of vanities Meanwhile his 
ri<^onsm and his claim to the gift of prophecy 
led to his being cited in 1495 to answer a 
charge of heresy at Rome and on his failing 
to appear he was forbidden to preach. 
Savonarola disregarded the order, but his 
difficulties at home increased. The new 
system proved impracticable and although 
the conspiracy for the recall of the Medici 
failed, and flve of the conspirators were 
executed, yet this very rigour hastened the 
reaction. In 1497 came a sentence of 
excommunication from Pvome; and thus 
precluded from administering the sacred 
offices, Savonarola zealously tended the sick 
monks during the plague. A second ‘ bonfire 
of vanities ' in 1498 led to riots; and at the 
new elections the Medici party came into 
power. Savonarola was again ordered to 
desist from preaching, and was fiercely 
denounced by a Franciscan preacher, 
Francesco da Puglia. Dominicans and 
Franciscans appealed to the interposition of 
divine providence by the ordeal of fire. 
But when the trial was to have come off 
(April 1498) difficulties and debates arose, 
destroying Savonarola’s prestige and produc- 
ing a complete revulsion of public feeling. 
He was brought to trial for falsely claiming 
to have seen visions and uttered prophecies, 
for religious error, and for sedition. Under 
torture he made avowals which he afterwards 
withdrew. He was declared guilty and the 
sentence was confirmed by Rome. On May 
23, 1498, this extraordinary man and two 
Dominican disciples v/ere strangled and 
burned, still professing their adherence to the 
Catholic Church. In morals and religion, 
not in theology, Savonarola may be regarded 
as a forerunner of the Reformation. His 
works are mainly sermons, theological 
treatises (the chief The Triumph of the Cross), 
some poems, and a discourse on the govern- 
ment of Florence. An edition appeared in 
1633-40; Ferrari edited Prediche e Scritti 
(1930), Ridolfi his Lettere (1933). The great 
Life of him is by Prof. Villari (1863 ; 2nd ed., 
much altered, 1887; trans. by Linda Villari, 
1888). See English works by R. Madden 
(1854), W. R. Clark (1878), Herbert Lucas, 
S.J. (1899), P. Villari (1918) and R. Ridolfi 
(trans. 1960); Mrs Oliphant, Makers of 
Florence; George Eliot, Romola and M. de la 
Bedoy^re, The Meddlesome Friar (1958). 
SAWTREY, William (?-1401), a Lollard 
burnt at Smitlifield, February 26, 1401, the 
first victim in England. 

SAXE, (1) John Godfrey (1816-87), American 
poet, born at Highgate, Vt., was by turns 
lawyer, journalist, politician, lecturer and 


journalist again. His numerous poems are 
mostly humorous and satirical. 

(2) Maurice, Comte de (1696-1750), usually 
called Marshal de Saxe, natural son of 
Augustus ir. Elector of Saxony and king of 
Poland, and Countess Aurora von Konigs- 
mark, was born at Goslar. At twelve he ran 
off to Join the army of Marlborough in 
Flanders, and next the Riisso-Polish army 
before Stralsund (1711). He fought against 
the Turks in Hungary under Prince Eugene, 
and studied the art of war in France, In 
1726, elected Duke of Courland, he main- 
tained himself against Russians and Poles, 
but v/as compelled to retire in 1729. He took 
a brilliant part in the siege of Philippsburg 
(1734); and in the war of the Austrian 
succession he invaded Bohemia and took 
Prague by storm. In 1744, now marshal of 
France, he commanded the French array in 
Flanders, show^ed splendid tactical skill, and 
took several fortresses. In 1745 he defeated 
the Duke of Cumberland at Fontenoy. In 
1746 he gained the victory of Raucoux, and 
was made marshal-general. For the third 
time, at LaffeJd (July 2, 1747), he defeated 
Cumberland and captured Bergen-op-Zoom. 
He then retired to his estate of Chambord, 
and died November 30, 1750. His work on 
the art of war, Mes Reveries, was published in 
1751. See Carlyle’s Frederick the Great, 
Lives by Karl von Weber (2nd ed. 1870), 
Saint-Rene Taillandier (1865), Vitzthurn von 
Eckst^dt (1867), the Due de Broglie (1891), 
Brandenburg (1897) and J. Colin, Les 
Campagnes du Mari dial de Saxe (3 vols. 
1901-06). 

SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA, Alfred Ernest 
Albert, Prince of (1844-1900), second son of 
Queen Victoria, was bom at Windsor Castle 
and studied at Bonn and Edinburgh before 
entering the royal navy in 1858. He was 
elected King of Greece in 1862, but declined 
the dignity. In 1866 he was created Duke of 
Edinburgh and in 1874 married the Russian 
Grand Duchess Marie Alexandrovna (1853- 
1920). In 1893 he succeeded his uncle as 
reigning Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 

SAXO GRAMMATICUS, ‘ the Scholar ’ 
(c. 1140-1206), Danish chronicler and a 
Zealander by birth, was secretary to the 
Archbishop of Roskilde, at whose request he 
wrote the Gesta Danorum in 16 books. This 
fine example of early Renaissance literature, 
partly legendary (bks. i-ix) and partly 
historical, is written after the style of Valerius 
Maximus. See O. Elton’s translation of 
Books i-ix (1894) and C. Weibull, Saxo 
(1915). 

SAY, Jean Baptiste (1767-1832), French 
political economist, born at Lyons, passed 
part of his youth in England. On the out- 
break of the Revolution he worked for 
Mirabeau on the Courrier de Provence, and 
was secretary to the minister of finance. 
In 1794-1800 he edited La Dicade, and in it 
expounded the views of Adam Smith. A 
member of the tribunate in 1799, as a 
protest against the arbitrary tendencies of the 
consular government he resigned (1804). In 
1803 he issued his Traiti d'^iconomie politique 
(8th ed. 1876). In 1814 the government sent 
him to England to study its economics; he 
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aid down the results in De V Anglcterre et des ballads. In 1570 Scaligcr settled at Valent'? 

mglais (1816). From 1819 he lectured on and tor two years studied under the mZ 

political economy, and in 1831 became Cujacius. From 1572 to 1574 he wa 

professor at the College dc-France. He also professor in Calvin’s College at Geneva. He 

kvrote Catdehisme d'^^conomie politique (1815) then spent twenty years in France and there 

and Melanges et correspondance (1833). As produced works which placed him at the 

a disciple of Adam Smith and through his head ol European scholars. Among them 

own writings his influence on French econ- arc his editions of Catullus, Tibullus 

omics of the first half of the 19th century was Propertius and Eusebius. By his edition of 

of the greatest importance. His grandson, Mam bus and his De Emendatione Temponm 

Leon (1826-96), was a journalist, statesman (1583) he founded modern chronoW 

and political economist. From 1593 he held a chair at Leyden and to 

lAYCE, Archibald Henry (1845-1933), English his inspiration Holland owes her long line of 

philologist, born at Shirehampton near scholars. His last years were embittered bv 

Bristol, took a classical first from Queen’s controversy, especially with the Jesuits, for 

College, Oxford, in 1869, and became a whose mendacious scurrility, Scaliger was 

professor of Assyriology (1891-1919). A no match. By his combined knowledge 

member of the Old Testament Revision sagacity and actual achievement he holds the 

Company, he wrote on biblical criticism and first place among the scholars of all time 

Assyriology. Sec his Autobiography (trans. 1927), Lifebv 

LAYERS, (1) Dorothy Leigh (1893-1957), Bernays (1855), works by Nisard (1852) and 

English writer, born in Oxford. Perhaps the Tamizey dc Larroque (1881), and Mark 
most celebrated detective-story writer since Pattison’s Essays ({SS9). 

Conan Doyle. Her novels are distinguished (2) Julius Caesar (1484-1558), father of (1), 
by a taste and style unequalled at the time according to the highly doubtful story of his 
when, they were written. Beginning with famous son, was the second son of Bene- 
Clouds of Witness (1926), she related the detto della Scala, descendant of a princely 
adventures of her hero Lord Peter Wimsey family of Verona and was brought up a 
in various accurately observed milieux — such soldier under his kinsman the Emperor 
as advertising in Murder Must Advertise Maximillian gaining marvellous distinction 
(1933) or campanology in The Nine Tailors in the French armies attempting the conquest 
(1934) — until, in Gaudy Night (1935) her of Italy. Despite these activities, he is said 
characters started to walk out of their frames to have gained a knowledge of medicine and 
and she wrote no more about them. She next Greek, But it seems more probable that he 
earned a reputation as a leading Christian was the son of a sign-painter, Benedetto 
apologist with two successful plays, The Zeal Bordonc, and that he graduated in medicine 
of Thy House ^937) and The Devil to Pay at Padua. He became a French citizen in 
(1939), a cycle for broadcasting. The Man 1528 and settled at A gen, where he produced 
Born to he King (1943) and a closely reasoned learned works on the Latin cases, on Theo- 
essay The Mind of the Maker (1941). A phrastus, Aristotle and Hippocrates. His 
translation of Dante’s Inferno appeared in poems of invective, as in his attack on 
1949 and of Furgatorio in 1955. Erasmus, were considerable. Sec books by 

(2) James (1912- ), British physicist, a Nisard (1860) and Magcn (1880). 
member of the British team associated with SCANDERBEG. Sec Skanderbeg. 

the atomic bomb project, became professor SCARLATTI, (1) Alessandro (1659-1725), 
of Electron Physics at Birmingham (1946). Italian composer, born at Palermo, Sicily. 
In 1949 he was given a government award for His musical career began in Rome, where in 
his work on the cavity magnetron valve, of 1680 he produced his first opera. This gained 
much importance in the development of him the patronage of Queen Christina of 
radar. Sweden, whose maestro di cappella he became. 

(3) Tom (1826-65), pugilist, was born in A few years later he went to Naples, where he 
Pimlico, and became a bricklayer. From was musical director at the court (1693-1703) 
1849, when he fought his first fight, he was and conducted the conservatoire there. He 
beaten only once, though under the average was the founder of the Neapolitan school of 
of middle-weight champions. His last and opera. He wrote nearly 120 operas; 35 of 
most famous contest with Heenan, the these survive, the most famous being Tigrane 
Benicia Boy, in 1860, lasted for 2 hours and (1715). He also wrote 200 masses, 10 
6 minutes and ended after 37 rounds in a oratorios, 500 cantatas and many motets and 
draw. A subscription of £3000 was raised madrigals. See study by E. J. Dent (new ed, 
for Sayers. An account of the Sayers-Heenan 1960). 

fight first occurs in My Confidences by F. (2) Guiseppe Domenico (1685-1757), son 
Locker-Lampson (1896). of (1), also a musician, born at Naples, held 

SCALA, Delia. See Scaliger. many court appointments. In Rome (1709) 

SCALIGER, skal'ifeVy (1) Joseph Justus he was official composer to the Queen of 
(1540-1609), third son of (2), was born at Poland, for whom he composed several 
Agen. After studying at Bordeaux, with his operas. In Lisbon (1720) he served the king, 
father and in Paris, acquired a surpassing taught the Infanta Barbara, and in 1729 
mastery of the classics and eventually boasted went to^ the Spanish Court in Madrid, 
that he spoke 13 languages, ancient and He was also (1714-19) choirmaster of St 
modern. Whilst in Paris he turned Protestant Peter’s, Rome, and wrote much church 
and later visited Italy, England and Scotland, music. He was a skilled performer on the 
only the last of which seems to have appealed harpsichord and it is as a writer of brilliant 
to him, especially through the beauty of its sonatas for this instrument that he is best 
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remembered. He wrote over 600, and his 
work had an important effect on the develop- 
ment of the sonata form. See S. Sitwell, A 
Background for Domenico Scarlatti (1935). 
SCARLETT, (1) James, Baron Abinger (1769- 
1844 ), born in Jamaica, studied at Trinity, 
Cambridge, took silk in 1816, and in 1819 
became ^Whig M.P. for Peterborough. 
Canning made him attorney-general, with a 
knighthood, in 1827; and in 1834, now lord 
chief baron of the Exchequer, he was created 
Baron Abinger. 

(2) Sir James Yorke (1799-1871), British 
General, second son of (1), was educated at 
Eton and Trinity. He commanded the 5th 
Dragoon Guards 1840-53, and on October 
25, 1854, led the heavy-cavalry charge at 
Balaclava. He subsequently commanded all 
the cavalry in the Crimea, and in 1865-70 
commanded at Aldershot. 

(3) Robert (c. 1499-1594), the Peterborough 
sexton who buried Catharine of Aragon and 
Mary, Queen of Scots. 

SCARRON, Paul, ska-rd (1610-60), French 
writer was born at Paris, the son of a lawyer, 
became an abbe, and gave himself up to 
pleasure. About 1634 he paid a long visit to 
Italy, and in 1638 began to suffer from a 
malady which ultimately left him paralysed. 
He obtained a prebend in Mans (1643), 
tried physicians in vain, and, giving up all 
hope of remedy, returned to Paris in 1 646 to 
depend upon letters for a living. From this 
time he began to pour forth endless sonnets, 
madrigals, songs, epistles and satires. In 
1644 he published Typhon, on la Giganto- 
machie\ and made a still greater hit with his 
metrical comedy, Jodelet, ou le Maitre Valet 
(1645), followed by Les Trois Dorothies and 
Les Boutades du Capitan Matmnore (the plots 
taken from the Spanish). In 1648 appeared 
his Virgile travesti (part i) and the popular 
comedy, VHiritier ridicule. One of the 
bitterest satires against Mazarin which he 
wrote for the Fronde probably lost him his 
pensions. The burlesque predominates in 
most of his writing, but it is as the creator of 
the realistic novel that he will always be 
remembered. Le Roman comique (1651-57) 
was a reaction against the euphuistic and 
interminable novels of Mile de Scudery and 
Honord d’Urfe. The work of Le Sage, 
Defoe, Fielding and Smollett owes much to 
him. In 1652 he married Eran 9 oise d’Au- 
bigne, afterwards Madame de Maintenon 
(q.v.), who brought an unknown decorum 
into his household and writings. See books 
by Christian (1841), Morillot (1888), Boislisle 
(1894), Chardon (1904); Magne, Scarron et 
sofi milieu (1924), Roman comique, ed. 
Magne (1938); and Jusserand’s introduction 
to Tom Brown’s Comical Works of Scarron 
(1892). 

SCEVE, Maurice, sayv (1510-64), French 
renaissance poet, born at Lyons, a leader of 
the ecole lyonnaise, which paved the way for 
the Pleiade (see Ronsard). 

SCHACHT, HJalmar Horace Greely, shahKHt 
(1877- ), German financier, born of 

Danish descent at Tinglev, North Schleswig, 
in 1923 became president of the Reichsbank, 
and founded a new currency which ended 
the inflation of the mark. He resigned in 


1929, was called back by the Nazis in 1933, 
and the following year, as minister of econo- 
mics, he restored the German trade balance 
by unorthodox methods and by undertaking 
an expansionist credit policy. He resigned his 
post as minister of economics in 1937, and in 
1939 was dismissed from his office as presi- 
dent of the Reichsbank because of his 
disagreement with Hitler over the latter’s 
rearmament expenditure. Charged with 
high treason and interned by the Nazis, in 
1945 he was acquitted by the Allies at 
Nuremberg of crimes against humanity, and 
was finally cleared by the German denazifica- 
tion courts in 1948. In 1952 he advised Dr 
Mossadeq on Persia’s economic problems, 
and in 1953 set up his own bank in Diisseldorf. 
Schacht, while deploring the excesses of the 
Nazi regime, helped to give it in its formative 
years financial stability and efficiency. See 
his autobiographical ATy First Seventy-six 
Years (1955). 

SCHADOW, shah'do, name of a family of 
Prussian artists: 

(1) Friedrich Wilhelm, changed surname to 
Schadow-Godenhaus (1789-1862), son of (2), 
was a painter of the Overbeck school, from 
1819 professor at Berlin, and in 1 826-59 head 
of the Diisseldorf Academy. See Hiibner, 
Schadow und seine Schule (1869). 

(2) Johann Gottfried (1764-1850), father of 
(1) and (3), born at Berlin, became court 
sculptor and director of the Academy of Arts. 

(3) Rudolf (1786-1822), son of (2), also a 
sculptor, executed Spinning Girl and the 
Daughters of Leucippos at Chatsworth. His 
works include the quadriga on the Branden- 
burg Gate at Berlin. 

SCHAFER, Sir Edward Sharpey-. See 
Sharpey-Schafer. 

SCHAFF, Philip, shaf (1819-93), Swiss-born 
Arnerican Presbyterian theologian, born at 
Coire in Switzerland, was privat-dozent in 
Berlin, when in 1843 he was called to a chair 
at the German Reformed seminary at Mer- 
cersburg, Penn. In 1869 he became professor 
in the Union Seminary, New York. A 
founder of the American branch of the 
Evangelical Alliance, he was president of the 
American Old Testament Revision Com- 
mittee. Among his works are a History of the 
Christian Church (enlarged form 1882-94), 
The Bible Dictionary (1880), &c. 

SCHAXL, Johann Adam von (1591-1669), 
German Jesuit, born at Cologne, was sent out 
to China as a missionary in 1622, and at 
Pekin was entrusted with the reformation of 
the calendar and the direction of the mathe- 
matical school. By favour of the Manchu 
emperor the Jesuits obtained liberty to build 
churches (1644), and in fourteen years they 
are said to have made 100,000 converts. 
But in the next reign Schall was thrown into 
prison, and died there. A large MS. collec- 
tion of his Chinese writings is preserved in the 
Vatican. In Latin he wrote a history of the 
China Mission (1655). 

SCHAMYL. See Shamyl. 

SCHARF, Sir George, shahrf (1820-95), 
British illustrator, son of a Bavarian litho- 
grapher, George Scharf (1788-1860), who 
settled in London in 18 16, became a draughts- 
man, painted a few oil pictures, travelled in 
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Lycia, lectured on art, and was first 
secretary of the National Portrait Gallery 

SCHARNHORST, Gerhard Johann David von, 
shahrn'horst (1755-1813), German general, 
son of a Hanoverian larmcr, lougnt m 
Flanders, 1793-95. He directed the training- 
school for Prussian officers (1801). Wounded 
at Auerstadt and taken prisoner at 
he was present at Eylau; Irom l^^v lie 
reorganized the Prussian army, introducccl 
the short-service system, restored the morale 
of the Prussian army, so making it possible to 
defeat Napoleon at Leipzig (1813). But 
before that he died at Prague of a wound 
received at Grossgdrschen. Sec Lives by 
Kiippel (1869-71) and Lehmann (^886-87) 
SCHARWENKA, Xaver, shohr-vciig ka (1850- 
1924), German-Polish pianist and composer, 
born at Samter near Posen, in 1881 started a 
music school in Berlin, and in 1891-98 was 
in New York. He composed symphonies, 
piano concertos and Polish dances. See his 
autobiography (1922). 

SCHAUDINN, Fritz Richard, show din (1871- 
1906), German zoologist, born at Roscning- 
ken, in East Prussia, became director ol the 
department of protozoological research, 
Institute for Tropical Diseases, Hamburg.^ 
He demonstrated the amoebic nature of 
tropical dysentery, and with Hofiniann dis- 
covered the spirochaeta pallida which causes 

SCHAUKAL, Richard, show'kahl (1874-1942), 
Austrian symbolist poet, born at Briinn in 
1874, was in the Austrian civil service, and 
like Hofmannsthal turned away from the 
decadence of the declining Austrian empire to 
seek perfection in lyrical expression of poetic 
dreams in Verse (1896), Tage imd rrdume 
(1899), Sehnsiicht (1900), &c., and Spatlese 
(1943) 

SCHEELE, Carl Wilhelm, skoy'le (1742-86), 
Swedish chemist, born at Stralsund (then 
Swedish), was apprenticed to a chemist at 
Gothenburg, and was aftcr\\ards chemist at 
Mahno, Stockholm, Uppsala and Koping. 
He discovered hydrofluoric, tartaric, benzoic, 
arsenious, molybdic, lactic, critic, malic, 
oxalic, gallic, and other acids, and separated 
chlorine (1774), baryta, oxygen, glycerine 
(1783), and sulphuretted hydrogen. He first 
described the pigment called Schcclc’s green, 
or arsenite of copper, and scheelitc or tung- 
sten. He showed in 1777, independently of 
Priestley, that the atmosphere consists chiefly 
of two gases, one supporting combustion, the 
other preventing it. In 1783 he described 
prussic acid. His papers were translated by 
Dobbin (1931) See Life by O. Zekert 
(1931). 

SCHEEMAKERS, Pieter, skay' mah-kers 
(1691-1770), Belgian sculptor, Nollelcens’ 
master, was born and died at Antwerp, lived 
in London 1735-69, and executed several 
monuments and portrait busts, including 
those of Mead and Dryden in Westminster 
Abbey. 

SCHEER, Remhard (1863-1928), German 
admiral, born in Hesse-Nassau, commanded 
the- German High Seas Fleet in 1916-18 and 
was in charge at the battle of Jutland, 
SCHEEFEL, Joseph Viktor von, shef'fel 
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(1826-86), German poet and novelist, bom 
at Carlsruhc, was bred for the law atHeidel- 
berg, Munich and Berlin, but in 1852 started 
for Italy and began to write. His best book 
is Der Trompeier von Sa'ckingen (1854) a 
romantic and humorous tale in verse. Other 
works include Ekketiard (1857); Gaiideamis 
( 1 867) ; Hugideo (1884), and Jiiniperus ( 1863 ) 

— romances; and poems. He settled at 
Carlsruhc in 1 864. See Lives by Prolss {190h 
Sallwiirk (1920). 

SCHEFFER, Ary ( 1 795-1 858), French painter 
born at Dordrecht, Holland, of a German 
father, studied under Guerin, and became 
known for his subject pictures and portraits 
in the romantic style. Puvis de Chavannes 
(q.v.) was his pupil. 

SCllEFFLER, Johann. See Angelus. 
SCHESDEMANN, Philipp, shVde- (1865- 
193^), German socialist political leader, was 
minister of finance and colonies in the 
provisional government of 1918, and first 
chancellor of the republic (1919). 
SCHELLING, Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph von 
(1775-1854), German philosopher, bom at 
Leon berg in Wurttemberg, studied at 
Tubingen and Leipzig, and from 1798 
lectured on philosophy at Jena as successor 
to Fichte. In 1803-08 he was professoral 
Wurzburg; then until 1820 secretary of the 
Royal Academy of Arts at Munich; again 
professor at Erlangen until 1827, when he 
returned to Munich; and finally from 1841 at 
Berlin. His works may be grouped into three 
periods, in the first of which (1797-1800), 
embracing the Philosophy of Nature (1799j 
and Transcendental Philosophy (1800), he was 
under the influence of Fichte; the second 
(1801-03) culminates in the ‘ Philosophy of 
Identity Schclling’s lights being Spinoza 
and Boehmc; the third and least valuable 
represents the growth of his Positive (in 
opposition to the previous Critical or Nega- 
tive) Philosophy. He began as an adherent 
of Fichte’s principle of the Ego as the 
supreme principle of philosophy, ^ and 
developed the pantheism characteristic of 
the idealism of Fichte and Hegel. In the 
Philosophy of Nature writings and in m 
World-Soul (1797-99) he supplements the 
Fichtian Ego or Absolute Ego by showing 
that the whole of Nature may be regarded as 
an embodiment of a process by which Spnt 
tends to rise to a consciousness of itselr. ine 
Transcendental Idealism (1800) speaks of the 
two fundamental and complementary sciences, 
Transcendental Philosophy and Speculative 
Physics. The promised Positive Philosophy 
which was to advance beyond merely 
negative or critical philosophy came to oe 

simply the philosophy of Mythology and 

Revelation. Flis son edited his works (lo56 
1861- new ed, 1927-28). See books by 
Noack (1859), Plitt (Life, 1870), Becker 
(1875), Watson (1883), Groos (1889), 
Metzger (1911), H. Knittcrmeyer ( 929). 
SCHENKEL, Daniel, shen-kel (1813 
German Protestant theologian, f 

Dagerlen in Zurich, was professor ot Iheo- 
logy at Heidelberg from 1851. His G/mmw 
bildJesu (1864) is an attempt to cojstrucme 
human character of Jesus and entir y 
eliminate the supernatural. 
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c:rffl 4 P 4 RELLI, Giovanni Virginio, skyah' 
nnhrel'V (1S35-1910), Italian astronomer, 
Crn at Savigliano, Piedmont, worked under 
born V.) at Pulkova, was head 

nf Brera observatory, Milan, studied meteors 
PTid double stars, and discovered the ‘ canals ’ 
of Mars (1877) and the asteroid Hesperia 

ts^fflCKELE, Rene, shik'e-le (1883-1940), 
German Alsatian writer, born at Oberehn- 
iTpi-m wrote poems, novels including the 
trilogy Das Erbe am Rhein (1925-31), and 

ScI^FNER, Franz Anton von, snee- (1817- 
1879), Russian philologist of Ostiak and 

other’Siberian tongues. ^ ^ ^ 

<;rHILLER, (1) Ferdinand Canning Scott 
nS64-1937), British pragmatist philosopher, 
tutor at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and 
professor of Philosophy (1929) at Los 
Aneeles, wrote Humanism (1903), his name 
fo? pra^atism, Logic for Use (1929), &c. 

See Sudy by Abel (1955). 

^ (2) Johann Christoph Friedrich von (1759- 
1805) German master of the historical 
drama, poet and historian, was born Novem- 
ber 10 the son of an army surgeon, in the 
service of the duke of Wurttemberg at 
Marbach on the Neckar. He was educated at 
the grammar school at Ludwigsburg, and 
intended for the church, but at thirteen, at 
the personal behest of the duke, was obliged 
to attend the latter’s military academy, 
studying the law instead of theology, but 
finally qualified as a surgeon (1780) and was 
posted to a regiment in Stuttgart. Although 
outwardly conforming well, he found an 
outlet for his true feelings in the reading and 
eventually writing of Sturm und verse 

and plays. His first play. Die Rduber (1781), 
published at his own expense, was, on account 
of its seemingly anarchical and revolutionary 
appeal, an instant success when it reached the 
stage at Mannheim the following year. But 
its noble revolutionary hero, Karl Moor, 
does finally recognize the social order in the 
memorable words ‘ Two such men as I would 
destroy the entire moral structure of the 
world’. Schiller played truant from his 
regiment to attend the performance, was 
arrested but, forbidden to write anything but 
medical works in the future, fled and, in 
hiding at Bauerbach, finished the plays, 
Fiesco and Kabale und Liebe (1783). For a 
few months he was dramatist to the Mann- 
heim theatre. He next issued a theatrical 
journal. Die rheinische Thalia, begun in 1784, 
in which were first printed most of his Don 
Carlos, many of his best poems, and the 
stories Verbrecher aus verlorener Ehre and Der 
Geisterseher. In 1785 he went by invitation 
to Leipzig; and at Dresden, where Korner 
was living, he found rest from emotional 
excitement and pecuniary worries. Here he 
finished Don Carlos (1787), written in blank 
verse, not prose, his first mature play, 
though it suffers artistically from excessive 
length and lack of unity. Ainongst_ the 
finest fruits of his discussions with Korner 
and his circle are the poems die Freude, 
later magnificently set to music by Beethoven 
in his choral symphony, and Die Kiinstler. 
After two years in Dresden and an unhappy 
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love affair (not the first) he went to Weimar, 
where he studied Kant, met his future wife, 
Charlotte von Lengefeld, and began his 
history of the revolt of the Netherlands- In 
1788 he was appointed honorary professor of 
History at Jena, and married, but his health 
broke down with overwork from writing a 
history of the Thirty Years’ War, the letters 
on aesthetic education (1795) and the famous 
Uber naive und sentimentalische Dichtung 
(1795-96), in which he differentiates ancient 
from modem poetry by their different 
approaches to nature. His short-lived literary 
magazine. Die Horen (1795-97), was followed 
by the celebrated Xenien (1797), a collection 
of satirical epigrams against philistinism and 
mediocrity in the arts, in which the newly 
found friendship between Goethe and Schiller 
found mutual expression. This inspired the 
great ballads (1797-98) Der Taucher, Der 
Ring des Polykrates, Die Kranische des 
Ibykus, the famous Lied von der Glocke, 

‘ Song of the Bell ’, completed in 1799 and, 
under Shakespeare’s spell, the drarnatic 
trilogy, Wallenstein (1796-99), comprising 
Wallenstein'' s Lager, Die Piccolomini, and 
Wallenstein’s Tod, the greatest historical 
drama in the German language. This was 
followed by Maria Stuart (1800; trans. 
S. Spender 1957), a remarkable psychological 
study of the two queens, Elizabeth and Mary, 
in which the latter by her death gains a moral 
victory. The historical inaccuracies, how- 
ever, hardly commend the one-time professor 
of history. Again, in Die Jungfrau von 
Orleans (1801) St Joan dies on the battlefield 
and is resurrected; no doubt in the interests 
of drama. Die Braut von Messina (1803) 
portrays the relentless feud between two 
hostile brothers, and the half-legend of 
Wilhelm Tell (1804) is made by Schiller a 
dramatic manifesto for political freedom. 
There is a fragment of Demetrius, his un- 
finished work. He was ennobled (1802), fell 
ill (1804) and died May 9, 1805, at Weimar. 
See collected works, intro. C. G. Korner 
(1812-15), Lives by Thomas Carlyle (1825), 
R. Weltrich (1855-99), J. Sime (1882), H. W. 
Nevinson (1889), K. Berger (1905-09), F. 
Strich (1927), H. Cysarz (1934), E. Tonnelat 
(1934), A. Buchenwald (1937), and studies by 
L. Bettermann (3rd ed. 1905), J. G. Robertson 
(1905), T. Rea (1906), V. Basch (1911), 
K. Berger (1939), H. Hefele (1940), E. 
Spranger (1941), E. L. Stahl (1954). 
SCHILLING, Johannes (1828-1910), German 
sculptor, born at Mittweida in Saxony, 
professor of Art in Dresden (1868-1906), 
executed the four groups of the Seasons for 
Dresden; the Niederwald monument of 
Germania (1883) opposite Bingen; and he 
also executed monuments of Schiller for 
Vienna, the Emperor Maximilian for Trieste, 
&c. 

SCHIMMELPENNINCK, n^e Galton, Mary 
Anne (1778-1856), English author, born at 
Birmingham, a Quaker, in 1818 joined the 
Moravian communion. Her nine works 
(1813-60) include two on Port Royal, a 
Theory of Beauty, Sacred Musings, and an 
A utob iography. 

SCHIMPER, Andreas Franz Wilhelm (1856- 
1901), German botanist, son of Wilhelm 
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Philipp (1808 -80), the authority on mosses, 
bom at Strasbourg, became an extraordinary 
professor at Bonn. He prepared the first map 
of plant distribution (1898), studied the 
development of starch grains and introduced 
the term chloropfast. His father’s uncle, 
Karl Friedrich (1803-67), made important 
contributions to plant niorphology. 
SCHINKEJL, Karl Friedrich (1781-1841), 
German architect, born at Ncuruppin in 
Brandenburg, in 1820 became professor at 
the Berlin Royal Academy, designed military 
buildings, Berlin, in classical style, museums, 
churches, See. He also attained distinction 
as a painter and illustrator. Sec monograph 
by F. Stahl (1912). 

SCHIRACH, Baidur von, sheer'eiKi-i (1907- ), 

German Nazi politician, born in Berlin, 
became a party member in 1925, a member of 
the Reichstag in 1932, and in 1933 founded 
and organized the Hitler Youth, of which he 
was leader until his appointment as Gauleiter 
of Vienna in 1940. Captured in Austria in 
1945 and tried before the Nuremberg 
Tribunal, he was found guilty of participating 
in the mass deportation of Jews, and was 
sentenced to 20 years’ imprisonment. See 
T/ie Price of Glory by his wife (1960). 
SCHEAF, Johannes, shlahf (1862-1941), 
German novelist and dramatist, born at 
Querfurt, studied at Berlin and with Holz 
wrote Papa Hamlet (1889), a volume of short- 
stories, Die Familie Selicke (1890), a social 
drama, and the novel Peter Boies Freite 
(1902), &c. 

SCHLAGXNTWEIT, shlah'gint-vlt^ the name 
of five brothers, born in Munich, distin- 
guished as travellers and scientific writers on 
geography: 

(1) Adolf von (1829-57), worked closely 
together with Herinann (1826-82) and Robert 
(1833-85). Hermann and Adolf published 
two books (1850-54) on the physical geog- 
raphy of the Alps (1850, 1854). Wilhelm von 
Humboldt then had them recommended to the 
British East India Company, which sent the 
three brothers to India to make observations 
on terrestrial magnetism, altitudes in the 
Deccan, the Himalayas, Tibet, Assam, &c. 
Hermann was the first European to cross the 
Kunlun mountains. Adolf was put to death 
by the emir of East Turkestan. Robert 
became professor of Geography at Giessen 
in 1863, travelled to the United States and 
wrote on the Pacific railway (1870), California 
(1871) and the Mormons (1874). See their 
Results of a Scientific Mission to India and 
High Asia (1860-69). 

(2) Eduard von (1831-66), a fourth brother, 
took part in the Spanish invasion of Morocco 
(1859-60), wrote an account of it and fell at 
Kissingen fighting for Bavaria against the 
pFUSsi stu s 

(3) Emil von (1835-1904), the fifth brother, 
became a lawyer, but wrote Buddhism in Tibet 
(London 1860), Die Kbnige von Tibet (1865), 
Indian in Wort und Bild (ISZO-Zl), See. 

(4) Hermann von. See under (1). 

(5) Robert von. See under (1). 
SCHLEGEL, shlay-gel, (1) August Wilhelm 

von (1767-1845), German poet and critic, 
brother of (2), born at Hanover, studied 
theology at Gottingen, but soon turned to 


literature. In 1795 ho settled in Jena and; 
1796 married a widow, Caroline Bdhm 
(1763 -1809) who separated from him1n» 
and _ married Schc! ling. In 1798 he hera!- 
protessor of Literature and Fine Art at 
and in 1801-04 he lectured at Berlin 
of the next tourtcen years he spent in th. 
house ot Madame de Stael at Coppet thoi Sh 
he lectured on Dramatic Art and 
(Eng. trans. 1815) at Vienna in 1808, 2 ! 
secretary to the crown prince of SwedS 
1813-14. From 1 8 1 8 till his death (May n 
1 845) he was professor of Literature at Bon? 
He is famous for his translations of 17 niai 
of Shakespeare, revised, and the remamm* ■■ 
plays translated by D. Ticck and W. Baudis* 
sin, which versions arc still regarded as the 
best. Lie also translated works by Dante 
Calderon, Cervantes and Camoens, and 
edited the Bhagavad-Gita and the Bamayana 
A leading figure of (he romantic movement 
he severely criticized Schiller, Wieland and 
Kotzebue, although his own poetry was 
lifeless. His lectures, essays and history oi 
fine arts are still valued. Sec A. SidgwicL 
Caroline Schlege! ami her Friends (1889). and 
study by O. Brandt (1919). 

(2) Karl Wilhelm Friedrich von (1772-1829), 
the greatest critic produced by the German 
romantic movement, brother of (1), was bora 
at Hanover, March 10, and educated at 
Gottingen and Leipzig. He abducted in 179S 
Dorothea (1763- 1839), daughter of Moses 
Mendelssohn, wife of the Jewish mercliant 
Veit, and mother of Veit the religious painter, 
and next year utilized his experiences in a 
notorious tonrai\co, Lucinde. He then joined 
his brother at Jena, and with him wrote and ; 
edited the journal Das Athenaeum, in the , 
interests of Romanticism. The Charakteristi- 
ken und Kritikeii (1801) contain some of both 
brothers’ best writing. From 1808 down to 
his death at Dresden, Friedrich, who had 
become a devout Lloman Catholic, was 
employed in the public service of Austria; it 
was he who penned the Austrian proclama- 
tions against Napoleon in 1809. His best- , 
known books are lectures on the Fliilosophy 
of History (Eng. trans. 1835) and History of 
Literature (trans. 1859). There are also 
English versions of his Philosophy of Life 
(1847) and Lectures on Modern Histon 
(1849). Uber die Sprache und Weisheit der^ 
Indier (1 808) was a pioneer for the study of 
Sanslcrit in Europe. See his Letters to his 
brother (1890), and studies by C, Enders 
(1913), F. Imle (1927) and B. von Wiese 
(1927) 

SCHLEICHER, shll'Kiier, (1) August (1821- 
1868), German philologist, in 1850 became 
professor of Slavonic Languages at Prague, 
and in 1857 honorary professor at Jena, 
compiled the Comparative Grammar of tk 
Indo-Ger manic Languages (4th ed. 1876,^ Eag. 
trans. 1874-77). See Memoir by Lefmann 
(1870). , 

(2) Kurt von (1882-1934), German general 
and politician, born at Brandenburg, was on 
the general staff during World War t 
Minister of war in von Papen’s govemmeEt 
of 1932, he succeeded him as chancellor, bu 
his failure to obtain dictatorial control 
provided Hitler with his opportunity to seize 
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power in 1933. Schleicher and his wife were 
e^xecuted by the Nazis on a trumped-up 
charge of treason. See study by K. von 
Reibnitz (1932). 

SCHLEIDEN, Matthias Jakob, shlfden (1804- 
1881), German botanist, born at Hamburg, in 
1839 became professor of Botany at Jena, 
and in 1863 at Dorpat. He did much to 
establish the cell-theory. 
SCHLEIERMACHER, Friedrich Ernst Daniel, 
shli er-mah-KMer (1768-1834), German theo- 
logian and philosopher, born at Breslau, 
having broken from the dogmatic narrowness 
of the Moravians, studied philosophy and 
theology at Halle. From 1797, then a 
preacher in Berlin, he was closely allied with 
the devotees of Romanticism. In his Reden 
uber Religion (1799), Monologen (1800), and 
Grimdlinien einer Kritik der bisherigen 
Sittenlehre (1803) he expounded that hostility 
to the traditional moral philosophy and the 
Kantian ethic to which he had already (1801) 
given expression in the ‘ Confidential Letters 
on Schlegel’s Lucinde \ The translation of 
Plato, begun by him and Schlegei, was 
carried through in 1804-10 by Schleiermacher 
alone. He was professor at Halle (1804-06) 
and Berlin (1810). He was equally eminent 
as a preacher, and was the soul of the move- 
ment which led to the union in 1817 of the 
Lutheran and Reformed Churches in Prussia. 
He produced Die Weihnachtsfeier (1 806 ; Eng 
trans. Christmas Eve, 1889); a critical treatise 
on the first epistle to Timothy (1807); and 
his most important work, Der christliche 
Glaube 6th ed. 1884). Afterwards 

appeared a work on Christian ethics, a Life of 
Jesus, Sermons and letters (partly trans. by 
Frederica Rowan, 1860). He taught that 
religion, philosophy and science do not 
contradict one another, but that religion 
needed to be purged of metaphysical and 
dogmatic reflections. See his Correspon- 
dence (1852-87); Lives by Schenkel (1868), 
Dilthey (1870; new ed. 1922); studies by 
Bender (1876-78), Diebow (1894), Fischer 
(1899), Wehrung (1927), R. Munro (1903), 
W. B. Selbie (1913), J. A. Chapman (1932), 
A. R. Osborn (1934) and R. B. Brandt (1941). 
SCHLICK, Moritz (1882-1936), German 
philosopher, one of the leaders of the 
‘ Vienna Circle ’ of logical positivists, born 
in Berlin, was professor in Rostock, Kiel and 
from 1922 in Vienna, He was an early 
exponent of Einstein’s relativity theories and 
in Allgemeine Erkenntnhlehre (1918) fore- 
shadowed some of the doctrines of Wittgen- 
stein’s Tractatus. Other important works 
include Problems of Ethics (1930; trans. 
1939) and the collected essays (1938). He 
was shot down on the steps of the university 
by a student whose thesis he had rejected. 
See A. J. Ayer, Logical Positivism (1960). 
SCHLIEFFEN, Alfred, Count von, shleef'en 
(1833-1913), Prussian field-marshal, born in 
Berlin, who advocated the plan which bears 
his name (1895) on which German tactics 
were unsuccessfully based in the first World 
War. In the event of a German war on two 
ironts, he envisaged a German break-through 
in Belgium and the defeat of France within 
SIX weeks by a colossal right-wheel flanking 
movement through Holland and then south- 


Off Paris from the sea, holding 
Russians meanwhile with secondary 
G Ritter ftrans. 1958) 
SC^IEMANN, Hemnch, shlee'inahn (1822- 
Stef archaeologist, the excavator 

f T and with Dorpfeld 

(q.v.) of Troy, born at Neubuckow, went into 
business at home, in Amsterdam (1842-46) 
fa"rLL^‘ Petersburg (1846-63),'"acquiliiig a 
large fortune and a knowledge of the prin- 
cipal modern and ancient European lan- 
guages. He retired early in order to realize 
his ambition, set out in his Ithaka, der 
^loponnes und Troja (1869), of vindicating 
Homer by excavating the mound of Missarlik 
me traditional site of Troy, which city current 
Homeric criticism held to be part of the 
Homeric myth. Official delays overcome 
excavations were begun in 1872 and his first 
publication Trojanische Althertumer (18741 
sceptic^iy received. Assisted by the profes- 
sional Dorpfeld, he discovered nine super- 
imposed city sites, one of which contained a 
® treasure, which he overhastily 
identified as Priam’s, although part of an 
earlier pre-Homeric site. The Trojan findings 
German nation in 
violation of his agreement with the Turkish 
go^rnment, and after compensation was 
paid, they were housed in the Ethnological 
Museum in Berlin (1882). He also excavated 
the sue of Mycenae (1876), the treasure of 
n Polytechnic, in Ithaca 

3.t Orchomenos (1881-82) 
reports were 

published and translated under these names 
An amateur who had the courage to keen his 
own counsel in the face of expert opinion he 
was responsible for some of the most spec- 
tacular archaeological discoveries of modern 
times See his autobiography (1891), studv 
by Schuchhardt (trans. 1891), Life by Emil 
Ludwig (1931), CottreU, The Bull of Minos 

0960) 


SCHMELZER, Johann Heinrich (1623-80) 
Austrian composer, son of a soldier, was 
trained as a musician in the emperor’s service 
wcm fame throughout Europe as a 
violinist. In 1679 he became Kapellmeister 
to Leopold I, but next year died of the plague 
in Prague, whence the court had fled from 
the great epidemic in Vienna. The first to 
adapt the tunes of the Viennese street 
musicians and Tyrolean peasants to the more 
sophisticated instrumental styles of the court 
he IS often regarded as the true father of the 
Viennese waltz. 


SCHMIDT, (1) Bernhard (1 879-1935), German 
astronomer of Swedish-German origin, born 
at Nargen, Estonia, studied optics in Sweden 
and made a precarious living grinding reflec- 
tors at Jena with his left hand, as his right 
had been lost in early youth. In 1926 
he became associated with the Bergedorf 
observatory near Hamburg. In 1932 he 
devised a method to overcome aberration of 
the image in spherical mirrors and lenses, by 
the introduction of a correcting plate at the 
centre of curvature. This was utilized in the 
Palomar Schmidt telescope. 

(2) Johann Friedrich Julius (1825-84), 
German astronomer, born at Butin, became 
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in 1858 director of the national observatory 
in Athens. An eminent selenographcr, he 
suggested that the moon’s surface Is still 
changing slightly. He also published a map 
of the moon (1875). 

(3) Johannes (1877-1933), Danish biologist, 
born at Jagerspris, solved the problem of the 
European eel’s life-history, by his discovery 
of the breeding-ground on the ocean bed 
near Bermuda in 1904. 

SCHNABEL, Artur, shnah'bel (1882-1951), 
Austrian pianist and composer, born in 
Lipnik, studied under Lcschetizky and 
made his debut at the age of eight- He 
taught in Berlin, making frequent concert 
appearances throughout Europe and America, 
and with the advent of the Nazi government, 
settled first in Switzerland, then in America 
from 1939. He was an authoritative player 
of a small range of German classics — notably 
Beethoven, Mozart and Schubert; his com- 
positions include a piano concerto, chamber 
music and piano works. See Life by C. 
Saerchinger (1957). 

SCHNITZER, Eduard. See Emin Pasha. 
SCHNITZLER, Arthur (1862-1931), Austrian 
dramatist and novelist of Jewish origin, born 
in Vienna, was a physician before he turned 
playwright. His highly psychological, often 
strongly erotic short plays and novels, 
executed with great technical skill, frequently 
underline some social problem, mostly against 
the familiar easy-going Viennese background, 
as in Anatol (1893) and Reigen (1900), which 
are cycles of one-act plays linked with one 
another by the overlapping of one of the 
characters until the chain is completed by a 
character of the last meeting one from the 
first, as in the film La Ronde (1950). Other 
notable works include Der griine Kakadu 
(1899), hiebelei (1895), Der Weg ins Freie 
(1900, Professor Bernhardt (1912), on anti- 
Semitism, and Flucht in die Finsternis (1931). 
Several have been translated into English. 
SCHNORR VON CAROLSFELD, Baron 
Julius (1794-1872), German historical and 
landscape painter, born at Leipzig, became 
associated with the school of Cornelius and 
Overbeck, who went back for their inspiration 
to Raphael’s predecessors. He was professor 
of Historical Painting at Munich (1827), and 
painted frescoes of the Nibelungenlied, 
Charlemagne, Barbarossa, &c. In 1846 he 
became professor at Dresden and director of 
the gallery. He illustrated the Nibeiungen, de- 
signed stained-glass windows, &c. 
SCHOFFER, Peter (c. 1425-1502), German 
printer in Mainz, the partner of Gutenberg 
and Fust, whose son-in-law he was and with 
whom he printed most probably the Mazarin 
Bible before 1456, although this work is also 
claimed for Gutenberg, by whose name it is 
also known. In 1457 they issued the Mainz 
Psalter, the first work on which the name of 
> printer and date of publication appears, 
o death of Gutenberg and Fust, 

Schofier claimed to be the inventor of 
(1892). 

SCHOFIELD, John McAllister, skd'- (1831- 
1906), American general, born in Chautauqua 
county. New York, in the Civil War distin- 
gmshed himself at Franklin (1864) and 
Wilmington (1865), was secretary of war 


1868-69, and was comma nder- in-chief ISgg 

SCHOLES, Percy Alfred, skdlz 
English musicologist, born at Leeds srS 
ated at Oxford in 1908, and as uni^rsitv 
extension lecturer there, at Manchester 
London and Cambridge, as music critic to 
Observer (1920-25), as the first music adviser 
to the B.B.C., and as the editor of The Oxford 
Companion to Music (1938), widely fostered 
musical appreciation and knowledge But 
it is as the author of The Puritans and Mmir 
(1934) and The Life of Dr Burney ( 1948 ) that 
his reputation as musicologist rests. Hewac 
awarded the O.B.E. in 1957. ^ 

SCHOMBERG, (1) Frederick Hermann, 1st 
Duke of ( 1615-90), German general in French 
and British service, born at Heidelberg 
fought against the Imperialists in the Thirty 
Years’ War. He was captain in the Scottish 
Guards in the French army (1652-54), fought 
at the battle of the Dunes (1658), and 
though a Protestant, obtained a marshal’s 
baton in 1675. After the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes (1685), he retired to Portugal 
and afterwards took service under the Elector 
of Brandenburg. He commanded under 
William of Orange in the English expedition 
(1688), was made K.G. and created Duke of 
Schomberg (1689) and was commander-in- 
chief in Ireland. He conducted the Ulster 
campaign, but was killed at the battle of the 
Boyne. 

(2) Mcinhard, 1st Duke of Leinster and 3rd 
Duke of Schomberg (1641-1719), British 
soldier, son of (1), after serving under the 
French and the Elector of Brandenburg, 
commanded the right wing in the battle of the 
Boyne (1690) and fought in the Spanish 
Succession war. 

SCHOMBURGK, Sir Robert Hermann, -boork 
(1804-65), Prussian-born British traveller and 
official, surveyed (1831) in the Virgin Islands, 
where he was a merchant, and was sent by 
the Royal Geographical Society to explore 
British Guiana (1831-35). In ascending the 
Berbicc River he discovered the magnificent 
Victoria Regia lily, described in his British 
Guiana (London 1840) and magnificent Hew 
in the Interior of Guiana (folio, 1841). In 
1841-43 he was employed by government in 
Guiana to draw the long-controverted 
‘ Schomburgk-line ’ as a provisional boun- 
dary with Venezuela and Brazil, and in 1844 
was knighted. He was accompanied by his 
brother Richard (1811-90), who wrote Reism 
inBritisch Guiana, 1840-44 (Leipzig 1847-48). 
In 1848 Sir Robert published a History of 
Barbadoes. In 1848-57 he was British consul 
in San Domingo, in 1857-64 in Siam. 

SCHONBEIN, Christian Friedrich, shtsn'bin 
(1799-1868), German chemist, bom at 
Metzingen, Wiirttemberg, from 1828 profes- 
sor at Basel, discovered ozone, gun-cotton 
and collodion, and experimented on oxygen. 
See Life by Hagenbach (1869). 

SCH5NBERG, Arnold, shoen'- (1874-1951), 
Austrian composer, born in Vienna, learned 
the violin as a boy, but, apart from lessons 
in counterpoint, he was entirely self-taught 
In his twenties he earned his living by 
orchestrating operettas whilst compo^ 
such early works as th© string sextet Verklurti 
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hfnrht ri899) and the mammoth Gurrelieder 
n900) and from 1901 until 1903, when he 
returned to Vienna, he was m Berlin as 
conductor of a cabaret orchestra and teacher. 
His search for a personal musical style began 
to show in such works as his first Chamber 
Symphony, which caused a riot at its first 
nerformance in 1907 through its abandon- 
ment of the traditional concept of tonality, 
^nd Schdnberg’s works up to the time of his 
military service in the first World War are 
^Titten in the style that has come to be 
known as ‘ atonal From this position, he 
evolved the discipline known today as 
‘ twelve-note ’ or ‘ serial ’ music. At the 
end of the first World War he taught in 
Vienna, visited Amsterdam, and then became 
a professor at the Prussian Academy of Arts 
until he was exiled by the Nazi government 
in 1933 and settled in America. A teacher 
of unusual authority and integrity, Schonherg 
avoided any sort of propaganda for his own 
music and theories both in the lecture hall 
and in his text-books, and his later works 
such as the piano concerto. The Survivor from 
Warsayv and the Third String Quartet have 
shown that despite the originality and com- 
plexity of his style, it can become a vehicle for 
deeply moving and profound works. See 
boo^ by Wellesz (1925), Leibowitz (1949) 
and Stuckenschraitt (1960). ^ 

SCHONGAUER, or Schon, Martin, shdn- 
gow-er (1450-91), German painter and 
engraver, was born at Colmar. His famous 
Madonna of the Rose Garden altar-piece at 
Colmar, one of the most exquisite of early 
representations of the Virgin, shows Flemish 
influence, probably that of Rogier van der 
Weyden. Other religious paintings attributed 
to Schongauer have not been authenticated, 
but well over 100 of his engraved plates have 
survived, including The Passion, The Wise and 
Foolish Virgins, Adoration of the Magi, and 
other religious subjects, executed with a 
delicacy of line and a feeling for modelling 
and composition unequalled among 1 5th- 
century German engravers. See studies by 
H. Wendland (1907) and E. Buchner (1941). 
SCHOOLCRAFT, Henry Rowe (1793-1864), 
American ethnologist, born in Albany 
county, N.Y., in 1820 went with General 
Cass to Lake Superior as geologist. In 1822 
he became Indian agent for the tribes round 
the lakes, and in 1823 married a wife of 
Indian blood. In 1832 he commanded an 
expedition which discovered the sources of 
the Mississippi {Narrative, 1834). While 
superintendent for the Indians, he negotiated 
treaties by which the government acquired 
16,000,000 acres- In 1845 he collected the 
statistics of the Six Nations {Notes on the 
Iroquois, 1848). For the government he 
prepared his Information respecting the Indian 
Tribes of the U.S. (6 vols. 1851-57). 
SCHOPENHAUER, Artur, shofen^-how-er 
(1788-1860), German pessimist philosopher, 
born February 22 at Danzig. His father was 
a banker, his mother a novelist who in her 
later life kept a literary salon at Weimar. He 
was educated at Gotha, Weimar, Gottingen 
and Berlin, graduated from Jena with his first 
book, On the Fourfold Root of the Principle 
of Sufficient Reason (trans» 1888), and in 1819 


became privatdozent in Berlin. He boldly held 
his lectures at the same times as Hegel, but 
without success. In 1821 he finally retired to 
Frankfurt-am-Main, a lonely, violent and 
unbefriended man, who shared his bachelor’s 
existence with a poodle, named ‘ Atma or 
‘ world soul ’. Tn him feeling and reason 
were in perpetual conflict; his disposition was 
severe, mistrustful and suspicious. Lastly, he 
believed that he had founded a philosophy 
which made him the successor of Socrates, 
yet saw himself and his thinking passed over, 
and what he regarded as the fatuous ravings 
of Hegel, Schelling and Fichte praised as the 
highest wisdom. The cardinal articles of his 
philosophical creed were: first. Subjective 
Idealism — i.e. that the world is my idea, a 
mere phantasmagoria of my brain, and 
therefore in itself nothing; secondly, that the 
possibility of knowledge of the ‘ thing-in- 
itself’ was demolished for ever by Kant; 
and thirdly, that to the intuition of genius the 
ideas of Art are accessible — the only know- 
ledge not subservient to the Will and to the 
needs of practical life. Finally, Will, the 
active side of our nature, or Impulse, is the 
key to the one thing we know directly from 
the inside — i.e. the self, and therefore the key 
to the understanding of all things. Will is the 
creative, primary, while Idea is the secondary, 
receptive factor in things. His chief work, 
The World as Will and Idea (1819; trans. 
Haldane and Kemp, 8th ed. 1937) expounds 
the logic, metaphysics, aesthetics and ethics 
of this view. Seeing and Colours (1816) 
contains practically Goethe's entire theory 
of colour, and Parerga and Paralipomena 
(1851) Schopenhauer’s occasional papers. 
The doctrine of the will re-appears in the 
philosophies of Nietzsche, Bergson, James 
and Dewey, but his influence has been greater 
in the world of literature, not least upon 
Thomas Mann. Frauenstfidt edited his 
complete works (1876). See also Selected 
Essays by E. B. Bax (1891) and W. Jekyll, 
The Wisdom of Schopenhauer (1911), German 
Lives by W. von Gwinner (1862) and J. 
Volkelt (5th ed. 1923), English Lives by H. 
Zimmern (1876); rev. ed. 1932), E. Wallace 
(1890) and T. Whittaker (1909), and studies 
by G. Simmel (1907), C. Gebhardt (1913), 
H. Masse (1926), K. Pfeiffer (1932), Thomas 
Mann (1938; trans. 1939) F. Copleston 
(1946). 

SCHOUVALOFF. See Shuvalov. 
SCHRADER, Eberhard, shrah'der (1836- 
1908), German oriental scholar, bom at 
Brunswick, professor of Theology at Zurich, 
Giessen, and Jena, and of Oriental Languages 
at Berlin (1875), pioneered the study of 
Assyriology in Germany. 

SCHREIBER, nie Bertie, Lady Charlotte 
Elizabeth, shrVber (1812-95), Welsh scholar, 
born at Stamford, a daughter of the Earl of 
Lindsey, married in 1833 Sir Josiah John 
Guest, and in 1855 Charles Schreiber, M.P. 
She is best known for her translation (1838- 
1849) of the Mahinogion, but was also an 
authority on fans and playing-cards. She 
bequeathed her collections of these to the 

British Museum. 

SCHREINER, Olive, shri'ner (1855-1920), 
South African author, bom in Basutoland, 
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the daughter of a Methodist missionary of almost every kind of musical comno^iH. 
German origin, grew up largely self-educated including a symphony in D (1813). in of; 
and became a governess. She lived in he became assistant master at his fathp' 
England (1881-89), where her novel. The school, composed an opera, the Mass in r 

Story of a South African Farm (1883), the and that masterpiece of song, Gretche^V 

first sustained, imaginative work to come Spinnrade, from Goethe’s Faust. AnntTi? 

from Africa, was published under the equally lamous, the Er/kdnig, follow^ i 

pseudonym Ralph Iron. The manuscript 1815, but was not performed until Isiq 
had been rejected by three publishers but From 1817 he lived on his wits and onlt 
was accepted by the fourth, whose reader Bohemian friends, who included amate 
was George Meredith. She had a fiery, artists and poets and the operatic baritZ 

rebellious temperament, a lifelong hatred of Vogl, with whom he was to found the S 

her mother and in her later works the creative Viennese entertainment, the ‘ Schubertiadr' 
artist gave way to the passionate propagandist private and public accompanied recitals nf 
for women’s rights, pro-Boer loyalty and his songs, which made them known throuZ 
pacificism. These include Trooper Peter out Vienna. In 1818, and again in 1824 b 
Halket (1897), Woman and Labour (1911), stayed at Zseliz as the tutor and disappoimS 
From Man to Man (1926). In 1894 she lover of Count Esterhdzy’s three daughters 
married S. P. Cronwright, who look her The famous ‘ Trout ’ piano quintet 
name, wrote a Life of her (1924) and edited written after a walking tour with Voel h 
her letters (1926). See also A. Le B. Chapin, 1819. Schubert’s veneration of Beethoveli 
Their Trackless Way (1931), and books by made him frequent the same coffee-house 
O. L. Hobman (1955) and L. Gregg (1957). but he was loo awestruck ever to approacli 
Her brother, WilUani Philip (1857-1919), was the great man, except when the latter was 
prime minister of the Cape Colony (1898- sick, when he sent him his compositions- k 
1900) and high commissioner for South Africa 1822 a set of variations for a piano duet 
from 1914. dedicated to Beethoven, and in 1827 a 

SCHRODINGER, Erwin, shrm'- (1887-1961), collection of his songs, which the dyba 
Austrian physicist, born and educated in Beethoven greatly admired. The year 182^ 
Vienna, became professor at Stuttgart, saw the Unfinished Symphony (No. 8), the 
Breslau, Ziirich, Berlin, fellow of Magdalen ‘ Wanderer ’ fantasia for piano and’ the 
College, Oxford (1933-38), professor at the spiritual conflicls in the composer that came 
Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies (1940) with the knowledge that he had contracted 
and returned to Vienna as professor in 1956. syphilis. The song cycle, Dieschdne Mulleiin, 
He originated the study of wave mechanics as which includes the well-known refrain, Dal 
part of the quantum theory with his celeb- Wamlern, and the incidental music to 
rated wave equation for which he shared with Rosamttnde followed in 1823, the string 
Dirac the Nobel prize in 1933, and also Quartets in A and D minor in 1824. Schu- 
made contributions to the field theory, bert sent Goethe in 1825 a number of settings 
In 1949 he became a foreign member of the of his poems, but the latter returned them 
Royal Society and was awarded the German ungraciously without acknowledgment. In 
O-M. See his Collected Papers (1928), What 1826 Schubert applied unsuccessfully for the 
is Life? (1946) and Science and Man (1958), post of assistant musical director to the court, 
&c. .. wrote the Winterreise cycle of songs, the 

S(3HROTER, Johann Hieronymus (1745- string quartets in G major and D minor and 
1816), German astronomer, born at Erfurt, the songs Who is Sylvia? SLnd Hark, Hark the 
studied at Gottingen and in 1778 became Lark, which however, contrary to popular 
chief magistrate of Lilienthal near Bremen, belief, he did not hurriedly scribble on the 
where he built an observatory and studied the back of a menu or bill. Before he died of 
surface of the moon, measuring the heights of typhus on November 19, 1828, he had written 
many of its mountains. the great C major symphony (No. 9), the 

SCHUBART, Christian Friedrich Daniel fantasy in F minor for four hands and the 
(1739-91), German poet, born at Oberson- posthumously published songs, the MwoHe/i- 
theim in Swabia, wrote satirical and religious gesang, or ‘ Swan-song He was buried as 
poems. He was imprisoned at Hohenasperg near as possible to Beethoven’s grave under 
(1777-87) by the Duke of Wiirttemberg, Grillparzer’s well-meant but unjust epitaph: 
whom he had irritated by an epigram. He is ‘ Music has here entombed a rich treasure, 
largely remembered for his influence on but still fairer hopes For Schubert’s works 
Schiller (q.v.). See his Autobiography are sufflcicnl to preserve his place among the 
(1791-93), and monographs by D. F. Strauss great masters, not least for his infectiously 
(1849), Hauff (1885) and Nagele (1888). lyrical spontaneity, his lavish musical inven- 

SCHUBERT, (1) Franz (1808-78), German tiveness and as the originator and greatest 
violinist and composer of Dresden, who felt exponent of the art of the German Lieder. 
insulted when the publishers attributed to See Schubert’s Letters and Other Writings 
him works by his great Viennese contem- (1928), study by R. Capell (1928) and 
porary (2). Symposium ed. G. Abraham (1947), and 

(2) Franz Peter (1797-1828), Austrian Lives by N. Flower (1928), A. Hutchings 
composer, bom January 31 in Vienna, the (1945), O. E. Deutsch (1946), M. J. E. Brown 
son of a schoolmaster, received early instruc- (1958), and Memoirs by his Friends, ed, O.E. 
tion in the violin and piano, at eleven entered Deutsch (1958). 

the Stadtkonvikt, a choristers’ school attached SCHUCHARDT, Hugo, shooYLBl- (1842- 
to the court chapel. During the five austere 1927), German philologist, born at Gotha, 
years he spent there, he tried his hand at professor of Philology at Halle and Gotha, 
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chiefly known for his studies in Romance 
philology which concentrated on linguistic 
rather than social or historical phenomena, 
and include Der Vokalismus des Vulgdrlateins 
(1866-68) and Baskische Studien (1893). See 
Life by L. Spitzer (2nd ed. 1928). 
SCHULENBIJRG, Countess Ehrengard Melu- 
slaa von der (1667-1743), German mistress of 
George I, nicknamed ‘ the Maypole ’ 
because of her lean figure, was created 
Duchess of Kendal in 1719. 
SCHULZE-DELITZSCH, Hermann, shook' ze 
day' leech (1808-83), German co-operative 
politician and economist, born at Delitzsch 
in Prussian Saxony, advocated constitutional 
and social reform on the basis of self-help in 
the National Assembly in Berlin, He started 
the first ‘ people*s bank ’ at Delitzsch, on a 
co-operative basis. Other branches were 
founded and joined in 1864 under one 
organization which eventually spread over 
middle Europe. He wrote on banks and 
co-operation. See Life by Bernstein (1879). 
SCHUMACHER, Kurt Ernst Karl, shoo'maK\i~ 
er (1895-1952), German statesman, born at 
Kulm, Prussia, studied law and political 
science at the universities of Leipzig and 
Berlin, and from 1930 to 1933 was a member 
of the Reichstag and of the executive of the 
Social Democratic parliamentary group. An 
outspoken opponent of National Socialism, 
he spent ten years from 1933 in Nazi concen- 
tration camps, where he showed outstanding 
courage. He became in 1946 chairman of the 
Social Democratic party and of the parlia- 
mentary group of the Bundestag, Bonn. He 
strongly opposed the German government’s 
policy of armed integration with Western 
Europe. 

SCHLMAN, (1) Robert (1886- ), French 

statesman, born in Luxemburg, a member of 
the Resistance during the 2nd World War, 
prime minister in 1947 and 1948, propounded 
(1950), the ‘ Schuman plan ’ for pooling the 
coal and steel resources of Western Europe, 
was elected president of the Strasbourg 
European Assembly in 1958 and awarded the 
Charlemagne prize. He survived de Gaulle’s 
electoral reforms, being re-elected to the 
National Assembly in November 1958. 

(2) William (1910- ), American composer, 
bom in New York, studied under Roy 
Harris and at Salzburg, winning in 1943 the 
first Pulitzer prize to be awarded to a com- 
poser. In 1945 he became president of the 
Juilliard School of Music in New York. His 
work ranges from the gay (e.g. his opera. The 
Mighty Casey, about baseball), to the austere 
and grim. He has composed six symphonies, 
concertos for piano and violin and several 
ballets as well as choral and orchestral works. 
SCHUMANN, (1) Clara Josephine, nde Wieck 
(1819-96), German pianist and composer, 
wife of (3) and daughter of the Leipzig 
pianoforte teacher, Wieck, who turned her 
into one of the most brilliant concert pianists 
of her day. She gave her first Gewandhaus 
concert when only eleven and the following 
year four of her Polonaises were published. 
After their marriage in 1840, the Schumanns 
made concert tours to Hamburg and she 
alone to Copenhagen (1842) and to Russia. 
From 1856 she very often played for the 


Philliarrnonic Society in London, fostering 
her husband’s work wherever she went 
Her own compositions include a Trio in G 
minor, a set of three Preludes and fugues and 
lighter pieces such as the Soirdes musicales 
of which were taken over by her 
husband for his Impromptus, the ‘ Davids- 
bundlertanze ’ &c. From 1878 she was 
principal pianoforte teacher in the Frankfurt 
(Mam) Conservatory. See Life by B Litz- 
mann (trans, 1913) and under (3) 

(2) Elisabeth (1889-1952), German-born 

operatic soprano and lieder singer, born at 
Merseburg, was in 1919 engaged by Richard 
Strauss for the Vienna State Opera and sang 
in his and Mozart’s operas all over the world 
making her London debut in 1924. Latterly 
she concentrated more on lieder by such 
composers as Schubert, Wolf and Richard 
Strauss. She left Austria in 1936 and in 1938 
became a citizen of the United States. See 
fl950’ of Elisabeth Schumann 

(3) Robert Alexander (1810-56), German 
composer, husband of (1), born June 8 at 
Zwickau, after a browsy boyhood in his 
father’s bookshop, began at twenty-one a 
desultory course of legal studies at Leipzig 
and Heidelberg. After hearing Rossini’s 
operas performed in Italy and Paganini 
playing at Frankfurt (Main), he persuaded 
ms parents to allow him to change over to 
the pianoforte, under the formidable teacher 
Wieck of Leipzig. The latter, however, was 
mostly away on his daughter’s concert tours 
and Schumann, left to his own devices 
studied Bach’s Well-tempered Clavier, wrote 
a prophetic newspaper article on the talents 
of the young Chopin, and broke a finger 
of his right hand on a finger-strengthening 
contraption (1832), thus ruining for good his 
prospects as a performer. The deaths of a 
brother and a sister-in-law and an obsessive 
fear of insanity drove him to attempt suicide. 
Fortunately, his first compositions, the 
Toccata, Paganini studies, and Intermezzi 
were published in 1833 and in 1834 he foun- 
ded and edited (for ten years) the bi-weekly 
Neiie Leipzige Zeitschrift fur Musik, his best 
contributions to which were translated under 
the title. Music and Musicians (1 877-80). In 
these, he championed romanticism, and in 
1853 contributed another prescient essay, 
this time on the young Brahms. In 1 835 he 
met Chopin, Moscheles and Mendelssohn, 
who had become director of the Leipzig 
Gewandhaus. The F sharp minor sonata was 
begun and another in C major, written post- 
haste for the Beethoven commemorations, 
but not published until 1 839. His attachment 
to Clara Wieck did not escape the disapprov- 
ing father, who whisked her away on concert 
tours as much as possible. That they were 
secretly engaged, however, he did not know. 
Clara dutifully repudiated Schumann, who 
retaliated by a brief encounter with the 
Scottish pianist, Robina Laidlaw, to whom he 
dedicated his Fantasiestiicke. In 1839, the 
former lovers were reconciled and after a 
long legal wrangle to obtain permission to 
marry without her father’s consent, they 
married in September 1840, after Schumann 
had written his first songs, the Fool’s Song in 



?lfth Night, and aptly, the Chamisso songs 
\uenliebe und Leben, or ‘ Woman’s Love 
i Life’. Clara immediately brought 
ssurc on her bridegroom to attempt some 
jor orchestral composition, and her clTorts 
re rewarded by the first symphony in B 
. major, which was performed under 
mdclssohn’s direction at the Gewandhaus. 
en followed the A Minor Quartet, the 
mo Quintet, the choral work Paradise and 
' Peru and his best work in that medium, 

; scenes from Faust, completed in 1848, the 
pring’ Symphony in B flat, &c. In 1843 he 
s appointed professor of the new Leipzig 
mservatory. The Schumanns’ Russian 
ncert tour, during which Clara played 
fore Nicholas I (1844), inspired Robert to 
ite five poems on the Kremlin. Recurring 
mptoms of mental illness prompted the 
Dve from Leipzig to the less exciting Dres- 
n. The Symphony in C major was 
mpleted in 1847 and the death of his great 
end prompted him to write Reminiscences 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, first published in 
47. Revolution broke out in Dresden 
1849 when Prussian troops confronted 
publican revolutionaries, among them 
agner. The Schumanns fled, but Robert 
rote some stirring marches. His mental 
ate allowed him one final productive phase 
which he composed pianoforte pieces, 
any songs and the incidental music to 
/ron’s Manfred, His appointment as 
usical director at Diisseldorf in 1850 only 
orsened his condition, of which he was 
lly aware. He heard alternatively sublime 
id hellish music, took to table-turning, and 
1854 threw himself into the Rhine, only to 
5 rescued by fishermen. He died in an 
;ylum two years later. Schumann was 
•imarily the composer for the pianoforte, 
is early works show a tremendous fertility 
r musical and extra-musical ideas, to which 
le names of many of them, ‘ Abegg ’ 
iriations (after a dancing partner), Carnaval, 
reisleriana, Papillons, &c., testify. His 
peratic and many of his orchestral com- 
ositions were not successful because of their 
jpetitive character. But his music comprises 
le best in German romanticism. See Lives 
yJ.W. von Wasielewski (1858; trans. 1878), 
[. Bedford (1925), F. Niecks (1925), A. W. 
atterson (1934), J, Chissell (1948; new ed. 
956), O. Wheeler (1949) and A Symposium, 
d. G. Abraham (1952). 

TiURZ, Carl, j/zoor/j (1829-1906), German- 
».merican statesman and journalist, born 
ear Cologne, joined the revolutionary 
lovement of 1849. In America from 1852 he 
^as politician, lecturer, lawyer, major-general 
1 the Civil War, journalist, senator 1 869-75, 
ecretary of the interior 1877-1881. He 
/rote Lives of Henry Clay and Lincoln, and 
'Reminiscences (1909). 

:HUSCHN1GG, Kurt von (1897- ), 

Austrian statesman, born at Riva, South 
"irol, served and was decorated in the first 
Vorld War and then practised law. He was 
dected a Christian Socialist deputy in 1927, 
)ecame minister of justice (1932) and 
sducation (1933). After the murder of 
DoUfuss in 1934, he succeeded as chancellor 
mtil March 193 8» when Hitler occupied 


Austria. Imprisoned by the Nazis, he wa«? 
liberated by American troops in I945 
From 1948 he was professor of Political 
Science at St Louis in the United States 
See his farewell Austria (1938) and Austrian 
Recfuietn (Iriins. 1 947). 

SCHUSTER, Sir Arthur 11851-1934), British 
physicist, born in Frankfurt of Jewish parents 
studied at Heidelberg and Cambridge and 
became professor of Applied Mathematics 
( 1 88 1) and Physics (1888-1907) at Manchester 
He carried out important pioneer work in 
spectroscopy and terrestrial magnetism 
The Schustcr-Smith magnetometer is the 
standard instrument for measuring the earth’s 
magnetic force. He led the eclipse expedition 
to Siam in 1875, was president of the British 
Association in 1915 and was knighted in 

SCHtlTZ, Heinrich, also known by the 
Latin form Sagittarius (1585-1672), German 
composer, was born at Kostritz near Gera, 
and in 1608 went to Marburg to study law! 
Going in 1609 to Venice to study music, he 
became a pupil of Gabrieli (q.v.), and pub- 
lished in 1611 a book of five-part madrigals, 
showing the Italian influence. He returned 
to Germany in 1613, continued his law studies 
at Leipzig, and in 1617 was appointed 
Hof kapellmeister in Dresden, where he 
introduced Italian-type music and styles of 
performance — madrigals, the use of continue, 
and instriimcntally-accompanicd choral com- 
positions, for example his Psalms of David 
(1619) — and he may thus be regarded as the 
founder of the Baroque school of German 
music. A visit to Italy in 1628 acquainted 
him with the more recent developments 
effected by Monteverdi in Italian music, and 
from 1633 until his return to Dresden in 1641 
he travelled between various courts, including 
those at Copenhagen and Hanover, every- 
where preaching his gospel of Italianism. 
Creatively Schtitz lies between the polyphony 
of Palestrina and the more elaborate orches- 
tration of such composers as Bach and Han- 
del, his compositions including much church 
music — psalms, motets, passions (‘ The Seven 
Words on the Cross ’ and * The Resurrec- 
tion ’), a German requiem, and the first 
German opera, Dafne, produced in Torgaii 
in 1627. See studies by A. Einstein (1928), 
H. Hoffmann (1940) and H. J. Ivdoser. 
SCHUYLER, Philip John, skl'ler (1733-1804), 
a leader of the American Revolution, born at 
Albany, raised a company and fought at 
Lake George in 1755. He was a member 
of the colonial assembly from 1768, and 
delegate to the Continental congress of 1775, 
which appointed him one of the first four 
major-generals. Washington gave him the 
northern department of New York, and he 
was preparing to invade Canada when ill- 
health compelled him to tender his resigna- 
tion. He still retained a general direction of 
affairs from Albany, but jealousies rendered 
his work both hard and disagreeable, and in 
1779 he finally resigned. Besides acting as 
commissioner for Indian affairs and making 
treaties with the Six Nations, he sat in 
congress 1777-81, and was state senator for 
thirteen years between 1780 and 1797, U.S. 
senator 1789-91 and 1797-98, and surveyor- 
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general of the state from 1782. With 
Hamilton and John Jay he shared the 
leadership of the Federal party in New York; 
and he aided in preparing the state’s code of 
laws See Lives by Lossing (enlarged ed. 
1872), G. W. Schuyler (1888), B. Tuckerman 

SCHWABE, Heinrich Samuel, shvah'be (1789- 

^1875), German astronomer, born at Dessau, 
discoWed (1843) a ten-year sun-spot cycle 
(later found to be rather more than eleven 

VOS.T'S') 

SCHWANN, Theodor, shvahn (1810-82) 
German physiologist, bom at Neuss, in 1838 
became professor at Louvain, in 1848 at 
Liege. He discovered the enzyme pepsin, 
investigated muscle contraction, demon- 
strated the role of micro-organisms in putre- 
faction and brilliantly extended the cell 
theory previously applied to plants, to animal 
tissues! See Lif^by Henle (18S2). 


SCHWEITZER 

only later appearing as a lyric soprano. See 
monograph by B. Gavoty (1958). 
SCHWATKA, Frederick (1849-92), American 
Arctic explorer, born at Galena, III., was 
lieutenant of cavalry on the frontier till 1877, 
meanwhile being admitted to the Nebraska 
bar and taking a medical degree in New York. 
In 1878-80 he commanded an expedition 
which discovered the skeletons of several of 
Franklin’s party, and filled up all gaps in the 
narratives of Rae and M‘Clintock:, besides 
performing a sledge-journey of 3251 miles. 
In 1883 he explored the course of the Yukon, 
in 1886 led the New York Times Alaskan 
expedition, and in Alaska in 1891 opened up 
700 miles of new country. See his Along 
Alaska's Great River (1885), and book by 
W. H. Gilder (1881). 

SCHWEIGGER, Johann Salomo Christoph, 
shvi'ger (1779-1857), German physicist, born 
at Erlangen, invented the string galvanometer. 


<?:rT-IWANlH4LER, Ludwig von, shvahn' tah- SCHWEINFURTH, George August, sIivItT 

o'oxATTj * , r j./to'ic 


ler (1802-48), Munich sculptor, executed for 
King Louis of Bavaria bas-reliefs and figures 
for public buildings, and in 1835 became 
professor at Munich Academy. Among his 
works are the colossal statue of Bavaria, 
statues of Goethe, Jean Paul Richter, Mozart, 
&c 

SCHWARZ, Berthold, shvahrts (fl. 1320), 
German Franciscan monk of Freiburg (or 
Dortmund), whose real name was Konstantin 
Anklitzen, Schwarz (‘black’) being a 
nickname due to his chemical experiments. 
He it was who about 1320 brought gunpowder 
(or guns) into practical use. See monograph 
by Hansjakob (1891). 

SCHWARZENBERG, shvarts (1) Adam, 
Count von (1584-1641), was (1619) prime 
minister of George William, Elector of 
Brandenburg, and was all-powerful during 
the Tliirty Years’ War. 

(2) FelLx Ludwig Johann Friedrich (1800- 

1852), Austrian statesman, nephew of (3), 
sent on a mission to London in 1 826, became 
involved in the Elienborough divorce suit, 
was Austrian ambassador at Naples 1846-48, 
then distinguished himself in the Italian 
campaign, as prime minister called in the aid 
of the Russians against Hungary, and 
pursued a bold absolutist policy. See Lives 
by Berger (1853), E. Heller (1932) and A. 
Schwarzenberg (1946). ^ .ooan 

(3) Karl Philipp, Prince of (1771-1820), 
Austrian field-marshal, uncle of (2), served 
against the Turks and the French republic. 
He was ambassador to Russia in 1808, fought 
at Wagram (1809), conducted the negotiations 
for the marriage between Napoleon and 
Maria Louisa, and as ambassador at Paris 
gained the esteem of Napoleon, who deman- 
ded him as general of the Austrian contingent 
in the invasion of Russia in 1812, In 1813 
he was generalissimo of the united armies 
which won the battles of Dresden and 
Leipzig. In 1814 he helped to occupy Pans. 
See Life by Kerchnawe and Veltze (1913). 

SCHWARZKOPF, Elisabeth, shvahrts'- (1915- 
), German soprano, born at Jarotschin, 
studied at the Berlin High School for Music 
and sang in the Vienna State Opera (1944-A8) 
and Royal Opera, Covent Garden (1949-52), 
at first specializing in coloratura rdles ana 


foort (1836-1925), German explorer, bom at 
Riga, in 1864 made a journey up the Nile and 
along the Red Sea to Abyssinia. In 1869 
from Khartum he passed through the country 
of the Dinka, Niam-Niam and Monbuttu, 
and discovered the Welle. Between 1874 and 
1883 he made botanical expeditions in Egypt 
and Arabia, and in Eritrea (1891-94). See 
his Heart of Africa (new ed. 1918). 

SCHWEITZER, Albert, shvt- (1875- ), 

Alsatian medical missionary, theologian, 
musician and philosopher, in terms of intel- 
lectual achievement and practical morality 
the noblest figure of the 20th century, born 
January 14 at Kaysersberg in Alsace and 
brought up at Giinsbach in the Munster 
valley, where he attended the local realgym- 
nasiiim, learnt the organ eventually under 
Wider in Paris, studied theology and philo- 
sophy at Strasbourg, Paris and Berlin, and in 
1896 made his famous decision that he would 
live for science and art until he was thirty 
and then devote his life to serving humanity. 
In 1 899 he obtained his doctorate on Kant’s 
philosophy of religion, became curate at 
St Nicholas Church, Strasbourg, in 1902 
privatdozent at the university, and in 1903 
principal of the theological college. In 1905 
he published his authoritative study, J. S. 
Bach, le miisicien-poete (1905) translated by 
Ernest Newman (1911), followed in 1906 by 
a notable essay on organ-design. Schweitzer 
was all for the preservation of old organs, 
many of which he considered had a better 
tone than modern factory-built ones. The 
same year appeared the enlargement of his 
theological thesis (1901), Von Reimarus zu 
Wrede, re-issued in 1913 as Geschichte der 
Leben~Jesu Forschung, ‘ The Quest of the 
Historical Jesus’ (trans. 1910), a thorough- 
going demolition of Liberal theology which 
had emphasized the r6le of Christ as ethical 
teacher, in favour of an eschatological 
interpretation, i.e. Christ as the herald of 
God’s Kingdom at hand, in which the ethical 
teaching, which would only serve a short 
interim period, is correspondingly devalued. 
It marked a revolution in New Testament 
criticism. To these his Pauline studies 
Geschichte der PauUnischen Forschimg (1911; 
trans. 1912) and Die Mystik des Apostels 
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Pauhis (1930; trans. 1931) were intended as 
companion volumes. True to his vow, despite 
his international reputation as musicologist, 
theologian and organist, he began to study 
medicine (1905), resigned as principal of the 
theological college (1906) and, duly qualified 
(1913), set out with his newly-married wife 
to set up a hospital to fight leprosy and 
sleeping sickness at Lambarene, a deserted 
mission station on the Ogowc river in the 
heart of French Equatorial Africa. Except 
for his internment by the French (1917-18) 
as a German and periodic visits to Europe 
to raise funds for his mission by^ organ 
recitals, he made his self-built hospital the 
centre of his paternalistic service to Africans, 
in a spirit ‘ not of benevolence but of atone- 
ment ’. His newly discovered ethical prin- 
ciple ‘ reverence for Life ’ was fully worked 
out in relation to the defects of European 
civilization in Verfall und Wiederaufbau der 
Kultur (1923), ‘The Decay and Restoration 
of Civilization’ (trans. 1923) and philo- 
sophically in Kultur und Ethik (1923; trans. 
1923). He was Hibbert lecturer at Oxford 
and London (1934) and Gifford Lecturer at 
Edinburgh (1934-35). He was awarded the 
Nobel peace prize (1952) and an honorary 
O.M. (1955). See his On the Edge of the 
Primeval Forest (trans. 1922), More from the 
Primeval Forest (trans. 1931), Out of My Life 
and Thought (1931; postscript 1949), From 
My African Notebook (1939), theological 
studies by E. N. Mozlcy (1950) and G. Seaver 
(rev. ed. 1955), musical studies, ed. C. R. Joy 
(1953), and biographical studies by C. E. B. 
Russell (1944), O. Kraus (1944), G. Seaver 
(1948), J. M. Murry (1948), M. C. Ratter 
(1949), H. Hagedorn (1954), F. Franck 
(1959), and pictorial study (1955) and film 
(1957) by E. Anderson. 

5CHWENKFELD, Kaspar von, shvengk'- 
(c. 1490-1561), German reformer, founder of 
a Protestant sect, born at Ossig near Liegnitz, 
served at various German courts, and about 
1525 turned Protestant, though he differed 
widely from Luther, His doctrines resembled 
those of the Quakers, and brought him 
banishment and persecution; but at Ulm, 
Augsburg, Nuremberg and Strasbourg he 
everywhere gained disciples. He died at Ulm. 
Most of his ninety works were burned by both 
Protestants and Catholics. Some of his 
persecuted followers (most numerous in 
Silesia and Swabia) emigrated to Holland. 
In 1734 forty families emigrated to England, 
and thence to Pennsylvania, where, as 
Schwenkfeldians, they maintained a distinct 
existence, numbering some 300 members. 
See monographs by Kadelbach (1861), 
F. Hoffmann (1897), Hartrauft, Ellsworth 
and Johnson (1907 ff.). 

CIOPPIUS, or Schoppe, Kaspar (1576-1649), 
German classical scholar controversialist, 
born at Neumarkt, at Prague in 1598 abjured 
Protestantism' and attacked his former 
:o-religionists, together with Scaliger and 
James I of England. He devoted himself at 
Milan to philological studies and theological 
warfare (1617-30), and died at Padua. A 
great scholar, he wrote Grammatica Philo- 
wphica (1628); Verisimilitim Libri Quatuor 
[1596), Suspectae Lectiones (1597), &c. 


r237 : ^ onielms, Africanus Major 

(237 -1 83 H.c .), Roman general fmiiui 
against the Carthaginians at the TrebiS 
at Cannae. In 210 he was sent as a genent 
extraordinary to Spam. By a sudden S 
he capUircd (209) Nova Carthago, stron2 
of the Carthaginians checked Hasdruff aid 
erelong held the whole of Spain. He’S 
consul m 205, and in 204 sailed with 30 non 
men to carry on the war in Africa m 
successes compelled the CarthaainianQ 
recall Hminibal from Italy, andT m 
struggle between Rome and Carthage wj 
terminated by the Roman victory at Zama in 
202. Peace was concluded in 201 TW 
s^Lirnamc of Africanus was conferred on 
Scipio, and popular gratitude proposed tn 
make him consul and dictator for life- 
honours Scipio refused. In 190 he served as 
legate under his brother Lucius in the war 
with Antiochus, and crushed his power in the 
victory of Magnesia. But on their return the 
brothers were charged with having been 
bribed by Antiochus, the excuse being'thetoo 
lenient terms granted. Popular enthusiasm 
supported Scipio against the ill-will of the 
senatorial oligarchy; but he soon retired to 
his country-seat at Liternum in Campania 
His daughter was Cornelia, mother of the 
Gracchi. Scipio Africanus is commonly 
regarded as the greatest Roman general 
betorc .lulius Caesar. See B. H. L. Hart A 
Greater than Napoleon (1926), and study’by 
H, H. Scullard (1930). ^ 

SCIPIO XMILIANUS, Publius Cornelius, 
Africanus Minor (185-129 B.c.), Roman 
statesman and general, was a younger son of 
Lucius Acmilius Pa ulus who conquered 
Maccdon, but was adopted by his kinsman 
Publius Scipio, son of the great Scipio 
Africanus. He accompanied his father 
against Macedon, and fought at Pydna (168). 
In 151 he went to Spain under Lucius 
LucuUus, and in 149 the third and last Punic 
war began. The incapacity of the consuls, 
Manilius and Calpurnius Piso (149-148), and 
the brilliant manner in which their subor- 
dinate rectified their blunders, drew all eyes 
to him. In 147 he was elected consul and 
invested with supreme command. The story 
of the siege of Carthage, the despairing 
heroism of its inhabitants, the determined 
resolution of Scipio, belongs to history. The 
city was finally taken in the spring of 146, and 
by orders of the senate levelled to the 
ground. Scipio was now sent to Eg)q3t and 
Asia on a special embassy; but affairs 
meanwhile were going badly in Spain. 
Viriathus, the Lusitanian patriot, had 
inflicted the most disgraceful defeats on the 
Roman armies, and his example had roused 
the Celtiberian tribes, who in Numantia 
seemed invincible ; but at length in 134 Scipio 
re-elected consul, went to Spain, and after 
an eight months’ siege forced the Numantines 
to surrender, and utterly destroyed their city. 
He then returned to Rome, where he took 
part in political affairs as one of the leaders 
of the aristocratic party, and although a 
brother-in-law of Tiberius Gracchus (q.v.), 
disclaimed any sympathy with his aims. 
The Latins, whose lands were being seized 
under the Sempronian law, appealed to 
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Scipio, and he succeeded (129) in getting the 
execution suspended. But his action caused 
the most furious indignation, and shortly after 
Scipio was found dead in his bed, doubtless 
murdered by an adherent of the Gracchi. 

SCOGAN, John (fl. 1480-1500), English 
jester at the court of Edward TV whose Jests 
are said to have been compiled by Andrew 
Boorde (q.v.). 

SCOPAS (fl. 395-350 b.c.), Greek sculptor, 
founder, with Praxiteles, of the later Attic 
school, was a native of Paros, and settled in 
Athens. See Gardner, Six Greek Sculptors 
(1910). 

SCORESBY, William (1789-1857), English 
arctic explorer, bom near Whitby, went as a 
boy with his father, a whaling captain, to the 
Greenland seas, and himself made several 
voyages to the whaling-bounds. He 
attended Edinburgh University, and pub- 
lished The Arctic Regions (1820), the first 
scientific accounts of the arctic seas and 
lands. In 1822 he surveyed 400 miles of the 
east coast of Greenland. Having studied at 
Cambridge, and been ordained (1825), he 
held various charges at Exeter, and Bradford. 
He w^as elected F.R.S. in 1824. See Life by 
his nephew (1861). 

SCOT, (1) Michael. See Scott (18). 

(2) or Scott, Reginald (c. 1538-99), English 
author, was a younger son of Sir John Scot 
of Smeeth in Kent. He studied at Hart Hall, 
Oxford, was collector of subsidies for the 
lathe of Shepway in 1586-87 and was M.P. 
0588-89). He is credited with the intro- 
duction of hop-growing into England, and his 
Perfect Platform of a Hop-garden (1574) was 
the first manual on hop-culture in the 
country. His famous Discoverie of Witchcraft 
(1584), is an admirable exposure of the 
childish absurdities which formed the basis 
of the witchcraft craze, and excited the anti- 
pathy of King James, who wrote his 
Daemonologie (1597) ‘chiefly against the 
damnable opinions of Wierus and Scot and 
had Scot’s book burnt by the hangman. 
Answers and refutations were also written by 
Meric Casaubon and other divines. 

SCOTT, name of a great Scottish Border 
family which has been traced back, somewhat 
dubiously, to one Uchtred Filius Scoti, or 
Fitz-Scot, a witness to David Fs charter to 
Holyrood Abbey (1128), and thereafter to 
Richard Scot of Murthockston in Lanark- 
shire (1294), the cradle, however, of the race 
having been Scotstoun and Kirkurd in 
Peeblesshire. We find them possessors of 
Buccleuch in Selkirkshire in 1415, and of 
Branxholm near Hawick, from 1420-46 
onwards. The then Sir Walter Scott fought 
for James II at Arkinholm against the Doug- 
lases (1455), and received a large share of the 
forfeited Douglas estates; his descendants 
acquired Liddesdale, Eskdale, Dalkeith, &c., 
with the titles Lord Scott of Buccleuch (1606) 
and Earl of Buccleuch (1619). Among them 
were two Sir Walters, one of whom (c. 1490- 
1552) fought at Flodden (1513), Melrose 
(1526), Ancrum (1544) and Pinkie (1547), and 
in 1552 was slain in a street fray at Edinburgh 
by Kerr of Cessford, whilst the other Sir 
Walter, 1st Baron Scott of Buccleuch (1565- 
1611), was the rescuer of Kinmont Willie 


from Carlisle Castle (1596). Francis, second 
earl (1626-51), left two daughters — Mary 
(1647-61), married to the future Earl of 
Tarras, and Anna (1651—1732), married to 
James, Duke of Monmouth, who took the 
surname Scott and was created Duke of 
Buccleuch. After his execution (1 685) his 
duchess, who had borne him four sons and 
two daughters, retained her title and estates, 
and in 1688 married Lord Cornwallis. Her 
grandson Francis succeeded her as second 
duke, and through his marriage in 1720 with 
a daughter of the Duke of Queensberry that 
title and estates in Dumfriesshire devolved in 
1810 on Henry, third duke of Buccleuch 
(1746-1812), a great agriculturist. Walter 
Francis, fifth duke (1806-84), was the builder 
of the pier and breakwater at Granton. The 
Harden branch (represented by Lord 
Polwarth) separated from the main stem in 
1346; and from this sprang the Scotts of 
Raeburn, ancestors of Sir Walter. See works 
by Sir William Fraser (1879), J. R. Oliver 
(1887), K. S. M. Scott (1923) and Jean 
Dunlop (1957). 

SCOTT, (I) Alexander (c. 1525-84), a Scottish 
lyrical poet of the school of Dunbar, who 
lived near Edinburgh, wrote thirty-six short 
poems (Scot. Text Soc. 1895) rather in the 
style of the love-lyrics in TotteVs Miscellany^ 
though more terse and strong. He was 
essentially of the pre-reformation period in 
Scottish literature. 

(2) Charles Prestwich (1846-1932), one of 
the great modern English newspaper editors, 
born in Bath, was educated at Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, became at twenty-six editor 
of the Manchester Guardian, which he 
raised into a serious Liberal rival of The Times 
by highly independent and often controversial 
editorial policies, such as opposition to the 
Boer war, and by his high literary standards. 
He was Liberal M.P. (1895-1906). See Life 
by J. L. Hammond (1934). He was suc- 
ceeded in 1929 by his son, Edward Taylor 
(1883-1932), who was accidentally drowned 
in Lake Windermere in the year of his father’s 
death. 

(3) Cyril Meir (1879- ), English com- 

poser, born in Oxton, Cheshire, as a child 
studied the piano in Frankfurt-am-Main, 
returning there to study composition in early 
manhood. His works won a hearing in 
London at the turn of the century, and in 
1913 he was able to introduce his works to 
Vienna; his opera, The Alchemist, had its 
first performance in Essen in 1 925. Scott has 
composed three symphonies and numerous 
choral and orchestral works, but is best 
known for his piano pieces and songs. He 
has also written poems, studies of music and 
occultism, &c. 

(4) David (1806-49), Scottish historical 
painter, bom in Edinburgh, was apprenticed 
to his father as a line-engraver, and in 1829 
was admitted R.S. A. In 1 83 1 he designed his 
twenty-five ‘ Illustrations to the Ancient 
Mariner ’ (1837). In 1 832-33 he visited Italy, 
and painted The Vintager, now in the National 
Gallery; many historical paintings followed. 
The main value of his works lies in their 
Blake-like power and originality. See 
Memoir (1850) by his brother, William Bell 
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(1811-90), also a painter, and monograph by (10) Sir Giles Gilbert (1880-1960), Encrikh 
J. M. Gray (1884). architect, grandson of (9), was educated q* 

(5) Dred (17957-1858), American negro Beaumont College, Old Windsor. He is the 
slave whose claim (1852-57) to be free as architect, pre-eminently, of the great Anglican 

having long lived in the free state of Illinois Cathedral at Liverpool, and has also designed 
was negatived by the Supreme Court. The among many other public buildings, the new 
case was of great importance in the slavery nave at Downside Abbey, the new buildings 
controversy as it involved constitutional at Clare College and the new library at 
issues. Cambridge. He planned the new Waterloo 

(6) Duncan Campbell (1862-1947), Cana- bridge and was responsible for the rebuilding 

dian poet, born at Ottawa, rose in the ol the House of Coniinons after the second 
Canadian civil service to deputy super- World War. Elected R.A. (1922), he was 
in ten dent-general for Indian alTairs, wrote knighted (1924) and received the O.M. (1944) 

The Magic House (1893), Labour and the (11) Hew (1791-1872), Scottish dhine 

y4/2g’e/ (1898), New World Lyrics and Ballads born at Haddington and educated atAber- 
(1905) and other collections of verse reflecting deen, was, from 1839, minister of Wester 
romantically his love for the Canadian Anstrulher, compiled Fasti Ecclesiae Scoii- 
Rockies and Prairies. His prosc-skctchcs ca na e (iS66-7\i new cd. 1915-28). 
include In the Village ofViger({896). (12) Hugh Stovvell. Sec Merriman (1). 

(7) DuldnfieSd Henry (1854-1934), British (13) John. Sec Eldon. 

botanist, son of (9), studied at Oxford, (14) John (1783-1821), Scottish journalist, 

became assistant professor at the Royal born and educated at Aberdeen, became first 
College of Science and in 1892 keeper of editor of the London Magazine in 1820, and 
Jodrell Laboratory, ICew. He collaborated was shot in a duel with Jonathan Christie, 
with W. E. Williamson in a number of whose friend, Lockhart, he had attacked irl 
brilliant studies of fossil plants and estab- the magazine. 

lished in 1904 the class Pteridospernicae. (15) John (1794-1871), English horse- 

(8) Francis George (1880-1958), Scottish trainer, born at Chippenham and brought up 
composer, born in Hawick, studied at the in West Australia, trained six Derby winners, 
universities of Edinburgh and Durham, and including West Australian, which won the 
in Paris under Roger Ducassc. From 1925 three great racing events in 1853, the Two 
until 1946 he was lecturer in Music at Thousand Guineas, the Derby and the St 
Jordanhill Training College for Teachers, Lcger. 

Glasgow. His Scottish Lyrics (five vols. (16) Lady John. See Spottiswoode (1). 

1921-39) comprise original settings of songs (17) Michael (c. 1175-c. 1230), Scottish 

by Dunbar, Burns and other poets, and scholar and astrologer, the ‘ wondrous 
exemplif^y Scott’s aim of embodying in music wizard who studied at Oxford and on the 
the true spirit of Scotland. Primarily a song continent, was tutor and astrologer at 
composer, Scott also wrote the orchestral Palermo to Frederick 11, settled at Toledo 
suite The Seven Deadly Sins (after Dunbar’s 1209-20 and translated Arabic versions of 
poem) and other orchestral works. See Aristotle’s works and Averrhoes’ commeu- 
essay by Hugh McDiarmid (1955). tarics. Returning to the Imperial court at 

(9) Sir George Gilbert (lMl-78), English Palermo, he refused the proffered arch- 
architect, grandson of (24), grandfather of bishopric of Cashel (1223). His translation 

(10) and father of (7), was born, July 13, at of Aristotle was seemingly used by Albertu& 
Gawcott, Bucks. Aroused by the Cambridge Magnus, and was one of the two familiar to 
Camden Society and an article of Pugin’s Dante. Dante alludes to him in the Inferno 
(1840-41), he became the leading practical (canto xx, 115-117) in a way which proves 
architect in the Gothic revival, and, as such, that his fame as a magician had already spread 
the building or restoration of most of the over Europe; and he is also referred to by 
public buildings, ecclesiastical ox civil, was Albcrtus Magnus and Vincent of Beauvais, 
in his hands. The Martyrs Memorial at In Border folk-lore he is credited with having 
O.xford (1841), St Nicholas at Hamburg in Scott’s words {Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
(1844), St George’s at Doncaster, the new C. Ill, xiii), ‘ cleft the Eildon Hills in three 
India office (exceptionally, owing to pressure and bridled the Tweed with a curb of stone’; 
by Lord Palmerston, in the style of the and his grave is shown in Melrose Abbey. 
Italian Renaissance), the Home and Colonial See Life by J. Wood Brown (1897). 

Offices (from 1858), the somewhat notorious (18) Michael (1789-1835), Scottish author, 
Albert Memorial (1862-63), St Pancras born at Cowlairs, Glasgow, after four years 
Station and hotel in London (1865), Glasgow (1801-06) at the university went to seek his 
Dniversity (1865), the chapels of Exeter and fortune in Jamaica. He spent a few years in 
St John’s Colleges, Oxford, and the Episcopal the W. Indies, but in 1822 settled in Glasgow. 
Cathedral at Edinburgh are examples of his His vivid, amusing stories, Tom Cringle's 
work. He was elected A.R.A. (1 855), R.A. Log (1829-33), The Cruise of the Midge 
(1861), P.R.I.B.A. (1873-76) ; he was profes- (1834-35), &c., first appeared in Blackwood's. 
sor of Architecture at the Royal Academy (19) Michael (1902- ), English Anglican 

(1868); and he was knighted (1872). The missionary and agitator, was educated at 
establishment of the Society for Protection KLing’s College, Taunton, and St Paul’s 
of Ancient Buildings (1877) was due to his College, Grahajustown, served in a London 
inspiration. He died March 27, 1878, and East End parish and as chaplain in India 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. He (1935-39), where he collaborated with the 
wrote works on English mediaeval Church Communists. Invalided out of the R.A.F. 
architecture. See his Recollections (1879). in 1941, he served (1943-50) in various 
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missions in South Africa, No longer 
associating with Communists, he exposed the 
atrocities in the Bethal farming area and in 
the Transvaal, defended the Basutos against 
wrongful arrest, and brought the case of the 
dispossessed Herero tribe before the United 
Nations. He became persona non grata in the 
Union and in the Central African Federation. 
He founded the London Africa Bureau in 
1952. In December 1958 he suffered a short 
imprisonment for his part in the nuclear 
disarmament demonstrations at the rocket 
base site atSwaffham, Norfolk. See his auto- 
biography, A Time to Speak (1958). 

(20) Sir Percy Moreton, 1st bart. (1853- 
1924), English sailor and gunnery expert, was 
bom in London, entered the Navy and 
served (1873-1900) in Ashanti, Egypt, 
S. Africa and China. Retiring in 1909, he 
returned to active service as gunnery adviser 
to the fieet; and in September 1915 was 
placed in charge of the anti-aircraft gun 
defences of London. See his Fifty Years in the 
Royal ?/avy (1919). 

(21) Feteir Markham (1909- ), English 
artist, ornithologist and broadcaster, born in 
London, the son of (23), began to exhibit 
his characteristic paintings of bird scenes 
and his portraits in 1933. Lie represented 
Britain (single-handed dinghy sailing) at 
the 1936 Olympic Games, served with dis- 
tinction with the Royal Navy in the second 
World War, founded the Severn Wild Fov/I 
Trust in 1948, explored in the Canadian 
Arctic in 1949, and was leader of several 
ornithological expeditions (Iceland, 1951 and 
1953; Australasia and the Pacific 1956-57). 
Through television he has helped to popu- 
larize natural history, and his writings 
include Morning Flight (1935), Wild Chorus 
(1938), The Battle of the Narrow Seas (1945) 
and Wild Ceese and Eskimos (1951). He 
was created C.B.E. in 1953. 

(22) Robert. See Liddell. 

(23) Robert Falcon (1868-1912), English 
antarctic explorer, father of (21), born near 
Devonport, entered the navy in 1881 and 
in the Discovery commanded the National 
Antarctic Expedition (1 900-04) which ex- 
plored the Ross Sea area, and discovered 
Kjng Edward VH Land. Scott was promoted 
captain in 1906, and in 1910 embarked upon 
Iiis second expedition in the Terra Nova and 
with a sledge party which consisted of Wilson, 
Oates, Bowers, Evans and himself reached 
the South Pole on January 17, 1912, only to 
discover that the Norwegian expedition under 
Amundsen had beaten them by a month. 
Delayed by blizzards and the sickness of 
Evans, who died, and Oates, who gallantly 
left the tent in a blizzard, the remainder 
eventually perished in the tantalizing vicinity 
of One Ton Depot at the end of Jsdarch, 
where their bodies and diaries were found by 
a search party eight months later. Scott was 
posthumously knighted and the statue of 
him by his wife, Kathleen, Lady Scott, the 
sculptress, stands in Waterloo Place, London. 
The Scott Polar Research Institute at 
Cambridge was founded in his memory. 
See his Foyage of the Discovery (1905) and 
diary published as Scctfs Last Expedition, 
ed. L. Huxley (1913), accounts of the 


expeditions by A. B. Armitage (1905) G 
i aylor (1916), E. R. Evans (1921), A. Cherry- 
Garrard (1922), and Lives by S. Gwynn 
(1929) and G. Seaver (1940). 

(24) Thomas (1747-1821), Enslish divine 
grandfather of (9), born at Bray to ft, Lincoln- 
shire, began as a surgeon but is best remem- 
bered by his Bible, with Explanatory Notes 
(1788-92). See Life (1822) by his son. 

(25) Walter (c. 1614-94), of Satchells, 
Scottish soldier and genealogist, served in 
Holland and at home 1629-86, and then 
WTOte his doggerel History of the Scotts 
(1688 ; 5th ed. 1894). 

(26) Sir Walter (1771-1832), Scottish 
novelist and poet, was born at Edinbur^^h 
son of a writer to the Signet and of Anne 
Rutherford, a daughter of the professor of 
Medicine at the University. To restore libs 
health— he had a slight paralysis owing to 
teething troubles — he was sent to his grand- 
father’s farm at Sandyknowe and thus early 
started his connection with the Border 
country which is perhaps the main scene in 
his creative work. Neither at the High 
School, Edinburgh, nor at the Universitv did 
he show much promise. His real education 
came from people and from books — Fielding 
and Smollett, Walpole’s Castle of Otranto 
Spenser and Ariosto and, above all, Percy’s 
Reliqites and German ballad poetry. He did 
better in his father’s office as a law clerk and 
was admitted advocate in 1792. His first 
incursion into the Highlands, which were to 
be only second to the Borders as an inspira- 
tion for his work, occurred when, as a law 
clerk, he was directing an eviction. The 
young advocate made his first raid on 
Liddesdale, which also was to figure in his 
novels, in 1792. His first publication was 
rhymed versions of ballads by Burger, 1796. 
The year following we find him an ardent 
volunteer in the yeomanry and on one of his 

‘ raids ’ he met at Gilsland spa a Mile 
Charpentier, daughter of a French emigre 
whom he married at Carlisle on Christmas 
Eve, 1797. Two years later he was appointed 
sheriff of Selkirkshire. The ballad mean- 
while absorbed all his literary interest, 
Glenfinlas and The Eve of St John were 
followed by a translation of Goethe’s Goetz 
von Berlichingen. His prenticeship in the 
ballad led to the publication by James 
Ballantyne, a printer in Kelso, of Scott’s 
first major work. The Border Minstrelsy (vols 
1 & 2, 1802, voi. 3, 1803). The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel (1805), made him the most 
popular author of the day. The other 
romances which followed, Marmion (1808), 
and The Lady of theLake (1810), enhanced his 
fame, but the lukewarm reception of Rokeby 
(1811), despite its superior human interest 
and of Lord of the Isles (1815), warned him 
that this vein was exhausted. The calculation 
was fortunate, for modern taste rejects a 
great deal of this verse romance outpouring, 
whilst the novel which replaces it is per- 
manent in the affections of readers every- 
where. The business troubles which darkened 
his later career began with the setting up of 
James Ballantyne and his brother John as 
publishers in the Canongate. All went well 
at first, but with expanding business came 
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expanding ambitions^ and when Constable 
'with his London connections entered the 
scene, Scott lost all control over the financial 
side of the vast programme of publication, 
much of it hack publication, on which he now 
embarked. Hence the bankruptcy in mid- 
stream of his great career as a novelist (1826). 
The Waverley novels fall into three groups — 
first from Waver/ey (1814) to Bride of 
Lammermoor and Legend of Montrose 
(1819); next from Ivanhoe to The Talisman 
(1825), the year before his bankruptcy; 
Woodstock opens the last period, which 
closes with Castle Dangerous and Count 
Robert of Faris (1832), in the year of his 
death. The first period established the 
historical novel based, in Scott’s case, on 
religious dissension and the clash of races 
English and Scottish, Highland and Lowland, 
his aim being to illustrate manners but also 
to soften animosities. In Guy Mannering 
first appear his great character creations of 
the humorous sort, but Heart of Midlothian 
and Old Mortality divide the honours. The 
Bride of Lammermoor has the stark outlines 
of the ballad. His Scottish vein exhausted, 
he turned to the Middle Ages in Ivanhoe, the 
scene of which is now England. With The 
Monastery and The Abbot he moved to 
Reformation limes, where he showed a 
respect for what was venerable in the ancient 
church which might have been predicted 
from his harshness to the covenanters in Old 
Mortality. This group is distinguished by its 
portrait-gallery of queens and princes. The 
highlights in the last period arc Woodstock 
(1826), not quite successful, and The Fair 
Maid of Perth (1828), where again the ballad 
motif appears. Modern taste may reject 
much in the verse romances (not however the 
introductions to Marmion with Iheir playful 
charm or patriotic ardour), but it does not 
reject the fine lyrics scattered throughout 
the novels. Here also he worked best on 
a traditional or ballad theme, as in Proud 
Maisie, but Highland themes, as in The 
Pibroch and The Coronach equally called 
forth liis lyric powers. We say nothing of his 
immense labours for the publishers, much of 
it what we would call hack work — the 
editions of Dryden (1808); of Swift (1814); 
the Life of Napoleon (1827), <&:c. The Tales 
of a Grandfather (1828-30), however, keeps 
its charm, and his three letters ‘ from Malachi 
Malagrowther ’ (1826), are remembered for 
their patriotic assertion of Scottish interests. 
Scott has been criticized on the grounds of 
diction and also for his lack of ideas. The 
language of his verse romances is often trite, 
due partly to hurry of composition, and the 
more romantic or fabricated manner in his 
novels is too often tinged with ‘ tusherie ’. 
In dialogue his gentle-foik (especially in love 
scenes) tend to be affected, but there are 
many shades here — nobody, for example, 
would charge the talk in the noble last scenes 
of Redgauntlet with affectation, and all are 
agreed that the talk of his more humble 
characters is in character. As for lack of 
ideas (Mr E. M. Forster’s complaint), Scott’s 
acceptance of his world and its conventions 
ruled that out. The charge that he patronized 
his peasants and fisher-folk hardly holds. 


^LKia c ricaangg may be too much af o 
bumplcia and his mother Mause too strM™, 
but the episode of the Macklebaklt T' 
The Antiquary shows a rare sympathy li S 
regard to the esteem 


working folk. Having 
in which Scott as man and wrhcr^lkrSf 

» no Inie . 0 .,,; + ., ..1. <, ‘Jeen 

Scott i5 


held 


we may take as his epitaph 


greater than anything he wrote 
great Life (1837-38) is a classic, but as t ’ 
publication of the Letters by Grierson 
1937) showed, dealt too tenderfy 
certain episodes. Grierson’s own Life figTs 
puts these in better perspective. This hari 
been preceded by John Buchan’s adniirahl. 
Life (1932) See also Scott’s Jnz“d 
Tait (1939, &c.). O. Elton’s study A Survey 
of English Literature, 1780-1830, chap - 
IS excellent. Georg Brandes, Main Cur'renis 
in 19th Century Literature (trans 1905i 
started a school of denigration (which E M 
Forster encouraged). ‘ * 

(27) William. See Stowell. 

(28) William Bell. See Scott (4). 

(29) Winfield (1786-1866), American sol- 
dier, born near Petersburg, Virginia, was 
admitted to the bar in 1807, but obtained a 
commission as artillery captain in 1808. As 
major-general, he framed the ‘ General 
Regulations ’ and introduced French tactics 
and helped (1839) to settle the disputed 
boundary line of Maine and New Brunswick 
He succeeded to the chief command of the 
army in 1 84 1 . He took Vera Cruz, March 26, 
1847, put Santa Ana to flight, and entered 
the Mexican capital in triumph, September 
14. Unsuccessful Whig candidate for the 
presidency (1852), he retained nominal 
command of the army until October 1861. 
See his Memoirs (1864) and the Life bv 
M. J. Wright (1894). 

SCOTT-MONCRIEFF, (1) Charles Kenneth 
Michael (1889-1930), British translator into 
English of Proust, Stendhal, Pirandello, &c., 
was educated at Winchester and Edinburgh 
University, and was on the staff ot The Times 
(1921-23). 

(2) Sir Colin Campbell, K.C.S.I., K.C.M.G. 
(1836-1916), Scottish engineer and administ- 
rator, had a great hand in Egyptian irrigation, 
and in 1892-1902 was under-secretary for 
Scotland. See Life by M. A. Hollings (1917). 

SCOTUS. See Duns, Erigena, Marianxjs. 

SCRIABIN, Alexander, skryah'byin (1872- 
1915), Russian composer and pianist, born at 
Moscow, studied at the conservatoire with 
Rachmaninov and Medtner and was profes- 
sor of the Pianoforte (1898-1904). His 
compositions include three symphonies, 
two tone poems, ten sonatas, studies and 
preludes. His piano music is technically 
highly original, but he increasingly relied on 
extra-musical factors and applied religion, 
occultism (and even light) in Prometheus and 
other tone poems. See study by A. E. Hull 
(1916). 

SCRIBE, Augustin Eugene, skreeb (1791- 
1861), French dramatist, born in Paris, 'was 
intended for the law. After 1816 liis produc- 
tions became so popular that he established 
a type of theatre workshop in which numerous 
collaborateurs worked under his supervision 
turning out plays by ‘ mass-iproduction ’ 
methods. His plots are interesting and his 
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dialogue light and sparkling, if in modem eyes 
highly artificial. The best known are Le Verre 
d'eau (1840), Adrienne Lecouvreur (1848), 
Bataille des dames (1851), &c. Scribe also 
wrote novels and composed the libretti for 
sixty operas, inclxiding Masaniello, Fra 
JDiavolOy Robert le Diable, Les Huguenots, Le 
Frophete, and U Africaine, See Life by 
Legouve (1874), and study by N. C. Arvin 
(1924). 

SCEIBLERUS. See Arbuthnot. 

SCRIBNER, Charles (1821-71), American 
publisher, bom in New York, graduated at 
Princeton in 1840, and in 1846 founded with 
Isaac Baker the New York publishing firm 
bearing his name. ScribneFs Magazine dates 
from 1887. His three sons continued the 
business. 

SCRIPPS. Family of American newspaper 
publishers : James Edmund (1835—1 906) , born 
in London, was the founder of the Detroit 
Evening News. He was associated with his 
half-brother, Edward Wyllis (1854-1926), in 
the foundation of many newspapers, notably 
at St Louis and Cleveland. His sister, Ellen 
Browning (1836-1932), born in London, 
served on many of the family newspapers. 
The family interest passed to Robert Paine 
(1895-1938), Edward’s son. The Scripps 
were hrst in the field of syndicated material 
with the Newspaper Enterprises Association 
(1902). 

SCROGGS, Sir William (1623-83), English 
judge, born at Deddington, Oxfordshire, 
chief-justice of the King’s Bench from 1678, 
was notorious for cruelty and partiality 
during the ‘ Popish Plot ’ trials (see Oates). 
In 1680 he was impeached, but removed from 
office by the king on a pension. 

SCROPE, skroop, a north of England family 
that produced Richard le Scrope, chancellor 
in 1378 and 1381-82; Richard le Scrope 
(c. 1350-1405), archbishop of York, be- 
headed for conspiracy against Henry IV; 
and Henry Lord Scrope, warden of the West 
Marches under Queen Elizabeth. 

SCUDDER, (1) Horace Elisha (1862-1902), 
American storyteller, biographer, historian, 
editor, &:c., was born at Boston, Mass. 

(2) Janet (1873— ), American sculptor, 

known for her statues of children and her 
sculptured fountains. 

(3) Samuel Hubbard (1 837-191 1), American 
entomologist, an authority on fossil insects, 
also wrote on the Orthoptera and Lepidoptera. 

SCUDERY, (1) Georges de(1601- 

1667), French writer, brother of (2), born at 
Le Havre, after a brief military career wrote 
a number of plays, which achieved some 
snccess. In 1637 his Observations sur le Cid 
led to a controversy with Corneille. He later 
wrote novels and had some small share in his 
sister’s works, which first appeared under his 
name. 

(2) Madeleine de (1608-1701), French 
novelist, sister of (1), was left an orphan at six, 
came to Paris c. 1630 and with her brother 
was accepted into the literary society of Mme 
de Rambouillet’s salon. From 1644 to 1647 
she was in Marseilles with her brother. She 
had begun her literary career with the 
romance Ibrahim on Villustre Bassa (1641), 
but her most famous work was the ten- 

37 


YO\am& Artam^ne ou le Grand Cyrus (1649- 
1659), followed by Cldlie (1654-60). These 
highly artificial, ill-constructed pieces, over- 
laden with pointless dialogue, were popular 
at the court because of their sketches of and 
skits on public personages and because they 
served as a conversational manual for the 
parvenu. Louis XIV rew^arded her with a 
pension. See Lives by D. MacDousall 
(1938) and G. Mongredien (1946). 
SEABORG, Glenn Theodore (1912- ), Ameri- 
can nuclear chemist and physicist, professor 
of Chemistry at Berkeley, California, since 
1945, helped to discover the transuranic 
elements plutonium (in 1940), americium and 
curium. By bombarding the last two with 
alpha rays he produced the elements berke- 
lium and californium in 1950. He was 
awarded the Nobel prize in 1951. 

SEABURY, Samuel (1729—96), American 
divine, born at Groton, Conn., graduated at 
Yale in 1748, studied medicine at Edinburgh, 
and received orders in England in 1753. 
Three years a missionary of the S.P.G., in 
1757 he became rector of Jamaica, Long 
Island, and in 1767 of Westchester, New 
York.^ Despite imprisonment for his loyalty 
to Britain which he maintained through the 
war of American Independence as a royalist 
army chaplain, he was elected first bishop 
of Connecticut in 1783. The Church of 
England refusing to consecrate him, three 
bishops of the Scottish episcopal church 
performed the ceremony at Aberdeen (1784). 
See Memoir by W. J. Seabury (1909). 
SEAGRAVE, Sir Henry O’Neal de Hane, see'- 
(1896-1930), British racing driver, bom of 
Irish parentage at Baltimore, U.S.A., was 
educated at Eton and Sandhurst, served in 
the Royal Flying Corps and was wounded in 
1916, when he became technical secretary to 
the air-minister. A leading post-war racing 
driver, he helped to design the Sunbeam car, 
in which he broke the land speed record with 
a speed of 203*9 m.p.h., raising this to 231 in 
1929, when he was knighted. He was killed 
in his boat Miss England on Lake Winder- 
mere, June 13, 1930, when on a trial run, 
during which he had surpassed the world 
motor-boat speed record. 

SEAMAN, Sir Owcd, 1st Bart, (1861-1936), 
was educated at Shrewsbury and Clare 
College, Cambridge, became professor of 
Literature at Newcastle (1890), was Punch 
editor (1906-32). His parodies and vers de 
sociiti, which include Paulopostprandials 
(1883), In Cap and Bells (1889), From the 
Home Front (1918), &c., rank him with 
Calverley. 

SEARLE, serl, (1) Humphrey (1915- ), 
English composer, born in Oxford, studied 
at the Royal College of Music and in Vienna, 
became musical adviser to Sadlers’ Wells 
Ballet in 1951. He has written Twentieth 
Century Counterpoint, and a study of the 
music of Liszt. An exponent of the ‘ twelve 
note system he has composed three 
symphonies, a piano concerto and a trilogy 
of works for speaker and orchestra to words 


by Edith Sitwell and James Joyce. 

(2) Ronald William Fordham (1920- ), 
English artist, born in Cambridge. He 
served in World War II with the Royal 
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Engineers and the drawings he made during 
his three years’ imprisonment by the Japanese 
helped to establish his reputation as a 
serious artist. After the war he soon became 
widely known as the creator of the macabre 
schoolgirls of ‘ St Trinians He joined the 
staff of Punch in 1956. 

SEBASTIAN, St (d. 28S), was a native of 
Narbonne, a captain of the praetorian guard, 
and secretly a Christian. Diocletian, hearing 
that he favoured Christians, ordered him to 
be slain. But the archers did not quite kill 
him; a woman named Irene nursed him 
back to life. When he upbraided the tyrant 
for his cruelty, Diocletian had him beaten to 
death with rods. 

SEBASTIAN (1554-78), king of Portugal, a 
grandson of the Emperor Charles V, fell in 
battle against the Moors at Alcazar in 
Algeria; but soon doubt was thrown upon 
his death, and impostors began to crop up— 
firstin 1584 a son of a potter ; then Matheus 
Alvares, a sort of brigand-insurgent; in 1594 
a Spanish cook; then one Catizzone, a 
Calabrian, hanged in 1603. The popular 
belief that Sebastian would conic again 
revived in 1 807-08 during the French 
occupation, and again in 1838 in Brazil. See 
Life by A. Figueiredo (1925). 

SEBASTIAN!, Francois Horace Basticn, 
Count, say-bast-ya-nee (1772-1851), French 
soldier and diplomat, born near Bastia in 
Corsica, became one of Napoleon’s most 
devoted partisans. He fought at Marengo, 
was wounded at Austcriitz, twice undertook 
missions to Turkey (1802-06), commanded 
an army corps in Spain, and distinguished 
himself in the Russian campaign (1812) and 
at Leipzig. He joined Napoleon on his 
return from Elba, but after 1830 was twice in 
the ministry, and was ambassador at Naples 
and London. He was made marshal of 
France in 1840. 

SEBASTIANO DEL PIOMBO. See Piombo. 
SEBILEOT, Paul, say-bee-yd (1843-1918), 
French folklorist, born at Matignon, Cotes- 
du-Nord, abandoned law for painting, and 
from 1870 to 1883 exhibited in the Salon. He 
then held a post in the ministry of Public 
Works, became Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour in 1889, and devoting himself to the 
study of Breton folk-talcs, published the 
standard work Le Folklore de France (1907), 
See, 

SECCHI, Angelo, sek-kee (1818-78), Italian 
astronomer, born at Reggio and trained as 
a Jesuit, became professor of Physics at 
Washington, U.S., and in 1849 director of the 
observatory at the Collegio Romano. He 
originated classification of stars by spectrum 
analysis. 

SECKJENDORFF, (1) Friedrich Heinrich 
(1673-1763), Austrian soldier and diplomat, 
nephew of (2), defeated the French at fClausen 
(1735) and fought in the Bavarian army during 
the war of the Austrian succession. 

(2) Veit Ludwig von (1626-92), German 
statesman, uncle of (1), served the princes of 
Saxony and Brandenburg, was chancellor of 
the University of Halle, and wrote a Latin 
compendium of church history (1664) and 
a work De Lutheranismo (1688). 
SEDGWICK, (1) Adam (1785-1873), English 


geologist, born at Dent, fifth wranou. . 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 18^8 
a fellow in 1810, Woodwardian profe«STf 
Geology in 1818, a canon of No’-wirh ° 
1834, and vice-master of Trinity in 18^7 
best work was on British Palaeozoic 
(1854); with Murchison he studied the Ain! 
and the^Lakc District. He strongly 
Darwin s Origin oj Species. See hisUfe S 
Letters by Clark and Hughes (1890) 

(2) Anne Douglas (1873-1935), American 
novelist, born at Englewood, New Jersev 
studied painting in Paris and influenced bv 
Henry James wrote Tante (1911) Til 
Encounter (1914), Dark Hester (1929) &c 
and volumes of short stories. See her auto 
biographical Portrait in Letters, ed bv her 
husband, B. do Selincourt (1936). 

SEDLEY, Sir Charles (1639-1701), English 
courtier and poet, born probably in London 
wiis notorious at court for debauchery and 
wit. He joined William HI at the Revolution 
out of gratitude to James, who had seduced 
his daughter and made her Countess of 
Dorchester. ‘ Since his Majesty has made 
my daughter a countess ’ said he, ‘it is fit I 
should do all 1 can to make his daughter a 
queen.’ He is remembered less for his plays— 
The Mulberry Garden, Antony and Cleopatra 
Bellamira — than for a few songs and vers de 
socidtd. See study (1927) by V. de Sola 
Pinto, who also edited the Works (\92S). 

SEEBOHM, Frederic (1833-1912), English 
historian, was called to the bar in 1856, but 
became partner in a bank at Hitchin, He 
was author of^ The Oj<ford Reformers of 1498 
(1867), The English Village Community {\m), 
&c. His brother, Henry (1832-95), was 
ornithologist and traveller in Greece, Asia 
Minor, Norway, Siberia, &c. 

SEEFRIED, Irnigard, zay'freet (1919- ), 
Austrian soprano, born in Kongetried, 
Germany, famed for her performances with 
Vienna State Opera, especially in the operas 
of Mozart and Richard Strauss. 

SEELEY, Sir John Robert (1834-95), English 
historian, third son of the publisher, Robert 
Benton Seeley (1798-1886). He was educated 
at the City of London School and at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, was bracketed with 
three others as senior classic in 1857, and 
next year was elected a fellow of his college. 
In 1863 he became professor of Latin in 
University College, London, in 1869 of 
Modern History at Cambridge. His Ecce 
Homo (1865), a popular Life of Christ, 
caused much controversy in religious circles. 
Other works include the authoritative Life 
and Times of Stein (1874) and The Expansion of 
England (1883). He was knighted in 1894. 
See memoir by Prothero prefixed to Seeley’s 
Growth of British Policy (1895). 

SEELIGER, Hugo, zay'~ (1 849-1924), German 
astronomer, born at Bielitz, professor of 
Astronomy at Munich, is best known for his 
work on star distribution and his theory for 
the birth of a nova. 

SEFSTROM,Nns Gabriel (1787-1854), Swed- 
ish physician and chemist, in 1831 discovered 
the element vanadium in a specimen of soft 
iron. 

SEGONZAC, Aiidr6 Dunoyer de, si-gd-zac 
(1884- ), French painter and engraver. 
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born at Boussy-Saint-Antoine. He was 
influenced by Courbet and Corot, and 
produced many delicate water-colour land- 
scapes, etchings and illustrations (e.g. for the 
Georgies, 1947), His series of engravings of 
Beaches was published in 1935, and his work 
is represented in the Musee d’Art Moderne, 

SEGOVIA, Andres, se-gd'vee-a (1893- ), 

Spanish guitarist, born in Limares. In- 
fluenced by the Spanish nationalist com- 
posers, he has evolved a revolutionary guitar 
technique permitting the performance of a 
wide range of music, and many modern 
composers have composed works for him. 
See monograph by Gavoty (1956). 

SEGRE, Emilio, seg'ray (1905- ), Italian- 
American physicist, a pupil of Fermi (q.v.), 
fled from the Mussolini regime to the U.S.A. 
and took American nationality in 1944, 
having already been on the staff of the 
■University of California for several years. 
He shared the 1959 Nobel prize v/ith Owen 
Chamberlain (q.v.) for researches on the 
anti-proton. 

SEGUIER, William, seg-yay (1771-1843), 
English artist, born in London of Huguenot 
descent, studied under George Morland, but 
abandoned painting for the art of the restorer 
and connoisseur, and helped George IV to 
gather together the Royal Collection. When 
the National Gallery was inaugurated, he 
became its first keeper. As superintendent 
of the British Institution, he was succeeded 
at his death by his brother John (1785-1856), 
also a painter and his partner in the picture- 
restoring business. 

SEGUR, say-giir, a French family, distin- 
guished in arms and letters, some of whose 
members were Huguenots. 

(1) Henri Frangois, Comte de S6gur (1689- 
1751), was a general in the war of the Austrian 
succession. 

(2) the Marquis de Segur-Ponchat (1724- 
1801), son of (1), fought in the Seven Years’ 
War, and became marshal in 1783. 

(3) Louis Philippe, Comte de Segur d’Agues- 
seau (1753-1820), son of (2), ambassador at 
St Petersburg, w^as a great favourite with 
Catharine II,"^served in the American war of 
independence, and hailed the French revolu- 
tion. Among his writings (33 vols.) are La 
Politique de tons les cabinets de PEiirope 
(1793), Histoire de Fr^diric-Guillaurne II 
(1800), &c. 

(4) Philippe Paul (1780-1873), son of (3), 
was a general of the first empire, and wrote a 
history (1824) of the Russian campaign of 
1812, Histoire de Russie et de Pierre le Grand 
(1829), <Slc. See Life by Taillandier(1875) and 
his Reminiscences (Eng. trans. 1895). 

(5) Pierre, French historian (1853-1916). 

(6) Sophie Rostopchine, Comtesse de 
Segur (1799-1874), author of Les Mimoires 
d'un dne and many other writings for the 
young. 

SEEBER, zV- (1905-60), Hungarian- 

born British composer, born at Budapest, 
studied there under Kodaly, and was a 
private music teacher (1925) and professor 
of Jazz (1928-33) at Hoch’s Conservatory at 
Frankfurt-am-Main. He settled in Britain 
in 1935 and in 1942 became a tntor at Morley 


College,^ London. He gained only belated 
recoil tion as a composer, with strong 
musical affinities to Bartok and Schonberg. 
His compositions include three string 
quartets, of which the second (1935) is the 
best known, other chamber works, piano 
music and songs and the Ulysses cantata 
(1946-47) based on Joyce’s novel. He was 
killed in a motor accident in South Africa. 

SEJANUS- See Tiberius. 

SELBORNE, (1) Roundel! Palmer, 1st Earl of 
(1812-95), English jurist and hymnologist, 
father of (2), born at Mixbury, Oxfordshire, 
was solicitor-general (1861), attorney-general 
(1863-66), but his dislike of Gladstone’s 
Irish Church policy delayed his promotion to 
lord chancellor (1872-74, 1880-85). He 

reformed the judicators and wrote hymno- 
logical and liturgical studies. See his 
Memorials (1898). 

(2) William Waldegrave Palmer, 2nd Earl of 
(1859-1942), English politician, son of (1), 
was under-secretary for the Colonies (1895- 
1900) first lord of the Admiralty (1900-05), 
high commissioner for S. Africa (1905-10), 
president of the Board of Agriculture (1915- 
1916), warden of Winchester (1920-25). 

(3) Eoundell Cecil Palmer, 3rd Earl of 

(1887- ), son of (2), was minister of 

works (1940-42) and minister of economic 
w'arfare (1942-45). 

SELDEN, John (1584-1654), English historian 
and antiquary, bom a small farmer and 
minstrel’s son at Salvington near Worthing, 
December 16, studied at Oxford for three 
years, and then studied law in London, where 
he acquired wealth, yet found time for 
profound and wide study. In 1610 appeared 
his Duello, or Single Combat; his Titles of 
Honour (1 61 4) is still an authority. Analecton 
Afiglo-Britannicon (1615) dealt with the civil 
government of Britain previous to the Nor- 
man Conquest. In 1617 appeared his erudite 
work on the Syrian gods, De Diis Syrils. His 
History of Tithes (1618), demolishing their 
divine right, brought upon his head the 
fulminations of the clergy, and was suppressed 
by the Privy Council. In 1621 Selden was 
imprisoned for advising the parliament to 
repudiate King James’s doctrine that their 
privileges w'ere originally royal grants; in 
1623 he was elected member for Lancaster. 
In 1628 he helped to draw up the Petition of 
Right, and the year after he was committed 
to the Tower with Eliot, Holies and the rest. 
In 1635 he dedicated to the king his Mare 
Clausum (an answer to the Mare Liberum of 
Grotius and the Dutch claims to fish off the 
British coasts). In 1640 he entered the Long 
Parliament for Oxford University, and 
opposed the policy that led to the expulsion 
of the bishops from the House of Lords and 
finally to the abolition of Episcopacy. He 
took no direct part in the impeachment of 
Straflford and voted against the Attainder 
Bill, and had no share in Laud’s prosecution. 
He sat as a lay-member in the Westminster 
Assembly (1643), and was appointed keeper 
of the records in the Tower and (1644) an 
Admiralty commissioner. In 1646 he 
subscribed the Covenant, and in 1647 
parliament voted him £5000. In 1647 he was 
appointed a university visitor, and sought to 
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moderate the fanaticism of his colleagu^. 
After the execution of Charles I, of which he 
disapproved, he took little share in public 
matters. He was buried in the ^ Temple 
Church, He had also written in Latin boolcs 
the Arundel Marbles ( 1 624) and on 


while the Russians took Bucharest, Bender 
Akcrman and Ismail. Kumberless reforms 
were projected ; but the people were hardly 
prepared for them, and Selim’s projects cost 
him his throne and life. 


Hebrew law (1634-50), besides posthumous 
tracts and treatises, of which the most 
valuable is his Table-talk (1689). See Singer s 
biographical preface to his works 1726), 
Aikin’s Lives of Selden and Ushei 
G. W. Johnson’s Memoir (1835), S. H. 
Reynolds’s introduction to his edition or the 
Table-talk (Oxford 1892). 

SELEUCUS, the name of six kings ot the 
Seleucidae, the dynasty to whom fell that 
portion of Alexander the Great s Asiatic 
conquests which included Syria, part of Asia 
Minor, Persia, Bactria &c^ See ANxmcHUS. 

Seleucus I, surnamed Nicator (c. 338-28U 
B.C.), Macedonian general under Alexander 
the Great, obtained Babylonia, to which he 
added Susiana, Media and Asia Minor, but 
was assassinated in 280 b.c. Ide founded 
Greek and Macedonian colonies, ana also 
built Antioch, Seleucia on the Tigris, &c. 

Seleucus 11, surnamed Callinicus (c. 247- 
226 B.C.), son of Antiochus 11, was beset by 
Ptolemy of Egypt, his own half-brother, ana 
the Parthians and lost Asia Minor and 

SELFRIDGE, Harry Gordon (18587-1947), 
British merchant, born at Ripon, Wiscoi^m. 
Educated privately, he joined a trading firm 
in Chicago, brought into the business new 
ideas and great organizing ability, and m 1892 
was made a junior partner. While visiting 
London in 1906 he bought a site in Oxford 
Street, and built upon it the large store, 
opened in March 1909, which bears his narne. 
He took British nationality in 1937. See Life 
by R. Pound (1960). 

SELIM. The name of three sultans ot 
Torkev * 

Selim I (1467-1520), in 1512 dethroned his 
father, Bajazet II, and caused him, his own 
brothers, and nephews to be put to death. 
In 1514 he declared war against Persia, and 
took Diarbekir and Kurdistan. He con- 
quered in 1517 Egypt, Syria and the Hejaz, 
with Medina and Mecca; won from the 
Ahbaside calif at Cairo the headship of the 
Mohammedan world ; chastized the insolence 
of the Janizaries; sought to improve the 
condition of the peoples he had conquered; 
and cultivated the poetic art. He was 
succeeded by his son, Soliman the Magni- 
ficent. , , , 

Selim n (1524-74), a degraded sot, suc- 
ceeded his father, Soliman, in 1566; he 
owed whatever renown belongs to his reign 
to his father’s old statesmen and generals. 
Arabia was conquered in 1570, Cyprus in 
1571, but the Turkish fleet was annihilated 
by Don John of Austria in 1571 off Lep nto. 
During this reign occurred the first collision 
of Turks with Russians; three-fourths of the 
Turkish army were lost in the Astrakhan 
expedition. 

Selim HI (1761-1807), succeeding his 
brother in 1789, prosecuted the war with 
Russia; but the Austrians joined the Rus- 
sians, and Belgrade surrendered to them, 


lUUl iilo VUAV/lAW mu.. ..iV. 

SELKIRK, (1) Alexander or Alexander Selcraig 
Scottish sailor, whose story is 


(1676-1721), ... — , wiijjoo sLory IS 

supposed to have suggested the Robinson 
Crusoe of Defoe, was a native of Largo in 
Fife. After getting into several scrapes at 
home, in his twenty-eighth year he joined the 
South Sea buccaneers. In 1704 he quarrelled 
with his captain, and at his own request was 
put ashore on J uan Ferndndez. Having lived 
alone here four years and four months, he 
was at last taken ofi' by Thomas Dover (q.v.). 

He returned to Largo in 1712, and at his 
death was a lieutenant on a man-of-war. 
See Life by Howell (1829). 

(2) J. B., pseud, of James Brovm (1832- 
1904), Scottish poet, horn in Galashiels but 
a lifelong dweller in Selkirk. Besides poems 
(1869, &c.) he published two prose volumes. 

(3) Thomas Douglas, 5th Earl of (1771> 
1820), Scottish colonizer, settled emigrants 
from the Scottish Highlands in Prince 
Edward Island (1803) and in the Red River 
Valley, Manitoba, although twice evicted by 
the Northwest Fur Company (1815-16). 
Sec his Diary, 1803-04 (Toronto 1958), and 
account of his work by C. Martin (1916). 

SELLAR, William Young (1825-90), born near 
Golspie, was educated at Edinburgh Aca- 
demy, Glasgow University and Balliol, 
graduating with a classical first. He filled for 
four years (1859-63) the Greek chair at St 
Andrews, and was then elected to the Latin 
chair at Edinburgh. He made his name 
widely known by his brilliant Roman Poets 
of the Republic (1863 ; enlarged 1881), which 
was followed by The Roman Poets of the 
Augustan Age— Virgil (1877) and Horace and 
the Elegiac Poets (1892), the latter edited by 
his nephew, Andrew Lang, with memoir. 
SELLON, Priscilla Lydia (1821-76), English 
founder in 1849 at Plymouth of the second 
Anglican sisterhood, its spiritual director 
Dr Pusey. See Life by T. J. Williams 
(1950). , 

SELOUS, Frederick Courtenay, se-loos (1851- 
1917), English explorer and big- game hunter, 
born in London, first visited South Africa in 
1871. He wrote A Hunter^ s Wanderings m 
Africa (1881), Travel and Adventure in South- 
east Africa, &c., fought in Matabeleland 
(1893, 1895), and in 1916 won the D.S.O. and 
fell in action in East Africa. See Life by 

LG. Millais (1918). ^ ^ 

SELWYN, (1) George (1719-91), English wit, 
was educated at Eton and Hertford College, 
Oxford, whence, after making the grand tour, 
he was expelled (1745) for a blasphemous 
travesty of the Eucharist. He entered 
parliament in 1747, and sided generally with 
the court party. At Paris he had m& entree 
of the best society, whilst among his intimates 
were the Duke of Queensberry, Horace 

Walpole and ‘ Gilly ’ WiUiams. 
penitent. See Lives by H. J. Jesse (1843) and 
S P Kerr f 19091. 

(2) George Augustus (1809-78), English 
divine, born at Hampstead, was 
Eton and St John’s College, Cambridge, 
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where he rowed in the first university boat- 
race (1829), and graduated second classic in 
1831. In 1841, then curate of Windsor, he 
was consecrated first and only Bishop of 
Kew Zealand and Melanesia. In 1867 he 
was appointed Bishop of Lichfield, where 
upon his initiative the first Diocesan Con- 
ference in which the laity w^ere duly represen- 
ted met in 1 8 68. Selwyn College, Cambridge, 
was founded (1882) in his memory. See 
Lives by Tucker (2 vols. 1879) and Curteis 
(1889). His son, John Richardson (1844-98), 
was Bishop of Melanesia 1877, and Master of 
Selwyn College, Cambridge. 

SEMENOV, Nikolai, sem-yo'nof (1896- ), 

Russian scientist, bom at Saratov, graduated 
at Petrograd in 1917 and after a spell on 
the staff of Leningrad Physical Technical 
Institute (1920-31) joined the Institute of 
Chemical Physics of the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences, later being made its director. An 
expert in molecular physics he carried out 
important research on chain-reactions, for 
which he was awarded the Nobel prize, 
jointly with Hinshelwood (q.v.), in 1956. 
SEMIRAMTS, -mir'- (9th cent, b.c.), wife of 
Ninus, with whom she is supposed to have 
founded Nineveh. The historical germ of the 
story seems to he the three years regency of 
Sammu-ramat (811-808 b.c.), widow of 

Shamshi-Adad V, but the details are legen- 
dary, derived from Ctesias and the Creek 
historians, with elements of the Astarte myth. 
See Lenormant La Ldgende de Sdmiramis 
(1873). 

SEMLER, Johann Salomo (1725-91), German 
theologian, born at Saalfeld, in 1752 became 
professor of Theology at Halle. He exercised 
a profound influence as pioneer of the histori- 
cal method in Biblical Criticism. He was 
distinctively a rationalist, but he sincerely 
believed in revelation. In insisting on the 
distinction of the Jewish and Pauline types 
of Christianity he anticipated the Tubingen 
school. See his Autobiography (1781-82) 
and W. Nigg, Die Kirch engeschichtsschrei-- 
bung (1934). 

SEJVTVIEL WEISS , Ignaz Philipp, zem'^Lvls 
(1818-65), Hungarian obstetrician, born at 
Budapest, studied there and at Vienna. 
Appalled by the heavy death-rate in the 
Vienna maternity hospital where he worked, 
he introduced antiseptics- The death-rate 
fell from 12% to li%, but his superiors 
would not accept his conclusions and he was 
compelled to leave Vienna and return to Pest. 
He contracted septicaemia in a finger and 
died in a mental hospital near Vienna from 
the disease he had spent his life in combating. 
See Life by W. J. Sinclair (1909), and F. G. 
Slaughter, Immortal Magyar {\9 50). 
SEMhIffiS, Raphael, 55/715 (1809-77), American 
sailor, commander of the Confederate States 
cruiser Alabama, entered the U.S. navy in 
1826, but was called to the bar. He served 
again during the Mexican war, and in 1858 
was made secretary to the Lighthouse Board. 
On the outbreak of the civil war he first 
commanded the Sumter; then, taking over 
the Alabama at the Azores (August 24, 1862), 
proceeded to capture 65 vessels, nearly all of 
which were sunk or burned, and to destroy 
property estimated at $6,000,000. But it was 


by the heavy insurance for war-risks, and 
still more by the difficulty in getting freights, 
that the Alabamans career caused almost 
incalculable injury to the U.S. marine. On 
June 19, 1864, the Alabama was sunk in 
action off Cherbourg by the U.S. cruiser 
Kearsarge; but its commander escaped. 
Later he edited a paper, was a professor, and 
practised law in Mobile. He wrote several 
books on service afloat. See Arthur Sinclair, 
Two Years on the Alabama (1896). 

SEMPER, (1) Gottfried (1803-73), German 
architect born in Hamburg, deserted law for 
architecture and travelled in France, Italy and 
Greece. In 1 834 he w'as appointed professor 
at Dresden, but his part in the revolution of 
1848 compelled him to flee to England, 
where he designed the Victoria and Albert 
Museum- He eventually settled in Vienna, 
where the Burgtheater, the imperial palace 
and two museums, as well as the art gallery 
and railway station at Dresden, testify to his 
adaptation of the Italian renaissance style. 
See Monograph by C. Lipsius (1880). 

(2) Karl (1832-93), German naturalist, 
born at Altona, studied at Kiel, Hanover and 
Wurzburg, and, after travelling in the 
Philippines and South Sea Islands, became in 
1868 professor of Zoology at Wurzburg. He 
wrote on the Philippines, on several problems 
of comparative anatomy, and The Natural 
Conditions of Existence as they affect Animal 
Life (trans. 1880). 

SEMPILL, (1) Francis (16167-1682), Scottish 
minor poet, son of (3), author of The Banish- 
ment of Poverties 

(2) Robert (15307-1595), Scottish author of 
witty ballads full of coarse vigour such as The 
Legend of a Lymaris Life and Sege of the 
Castel of Edinburgh. He was an enemy of 
Queen Mary and wrote satirical reformation 
broadsides such as the Life of the Tulchene 
Bishop of St Andrews, 

(3) Robert (15957-1665?), father of (1). He 
revived the methods of the Scottish Makaris 
and set the fashion for future vernacular 
elegies. He wrote Habbie Simson, The 
Blythesome Bridal (also attributed to (1)), 
and, possibly, Maggie Lauder. 

SEN, Keshub Chunder (1838-84), Indian 
religious reformer, a native of Bengal, about 
1858 was attracted by the Brahma Samaj (see 
Rammohun Roy), and in 1866 founded the 
more liberal ‘ Brahma Samaj of India ’. He 
visited England in 1870. In 1878 a schism 
broke out in his church, caused largely by his 
autocratic temper ; and his last years brought 
disappointment. See Max-Miilleris Bio- 
graph ical Essays^ (1884). 

SENANCOUR, Etienne Pivert de, say-nd-koor 
(1770-1846), French author, born in Paris. 
After nine years in Switzerland, he returned 
to Paris about 1798. His fame rests securely 
on three books: Reveries sur la nature 
primitive de Vhomme (1799), Obermann 
(1804) and Libres Meditations d^un solitaire 
inconnu. In the first we see the student of 
Rousseau weighed down by the dogma of 
necessity- In Obermann the atheism and 
dogmatic fatalism of the Reveries have given 
place to universal doubt no less overwhelm- 
ing. Nowhere is the desolating ‘ mal du 
siecle ‘ more effectively expressed than in this 
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book, which is yet completely original in its 
delicate feeling for nature, and its melancholy 
eloquence. The influence of Goethe’s 
Weriher is persistent in his work. Scnancour, 
neglected in his day, found fit audience in 
George Sand, Sainte-Beuve and Matthew 
Arnold. 

SENDERENS, Jean Baptiste (1856-1937), 
French chemist, born at Barbachen, Hautes- 
Pyren^es, with Sabatier discovered the 
hydrogenation of oils by catalysis in 1899. 
SENEBIER, Jean, se-rw~byay _ (1742-1809), 
Swiss pastor, chemist and librarian in Geneva, 
in 1 782 first demonstrated the basic principle 
of photosynthesis. 

SENECA, sen'e-ka, (1) Lucius (or Marcus) 
Annaeus, called ‘ the Elder ’ (c. 55 b.c.-c. a.d. 
40), Roman rhetorician, father of (2), born at 
Cordova, Spain. Besides a history of Rome, 
now lost, he wrote Oratonnn et Rhetor urn 
Sentetjtine, Divfsiones^ Colores Controversiae 
(partly lost) and Siiasoriac. His other sons 
were M. Annaeus Novatus and by adoption 

L. lunius Gallio (of the Acts xviii. 12); also 

M. Annaeus Mela, father of Lucan, the poet. 
(2) Lucius Annaeus, called ‘ the younger ’ 

(c. 5 B.c.-A.D. 65), Roman philosopher and 
statesman, son of (1), born in Cordova, 
Spain, and educated for the bar in Ronac. 
After years of devotion to philosophy and 
rhetoric, he entered the Curia, but in a.d. 41 
lost the favour he had won with Claudius by 


various trials in 1 806 opened an establishmf^nf 
of his own in Munich, where he died ^ 
SENIOR, Nassau William (1790-1864) En? 
lish economist and ‘ prince of interviewers’ 
born at Compton Beauchamp, Berks wh 
educated at Eton and Magdalen ColW 
Oxford. In 1819 he was called to the Sr 
in 1825-30, and again in 1847-62 was 
professor of Political Economy at Oxford- 
in 1832 was appointed a poor-law com- 
missioner; and in 1836-53 was a master in 
chancery. He stressed the importance of the 
last hour’s work in the cotton factories and 
opposed the Trade Unions. His publications 
include On the Cost of Obtaining Monev 
(1830), Value of Money (1840), as well as 
many biographical and critical essays. See 
study by S. L. Levy (1928). 


SENNACHERIB, -nak'^ (d. 681 b.c.), king of 
Assyria, succeeded his father, Sargon, in 
705 B.c. He invaded Judaea and besieged 
Hezekiah in Jerusalem. His great achieve- 
ment was the rebuilding of Nineveh, and the 
making of the embankment of the Tigris, 
canals, water-courses, &c. He was slain by 
one of his sons. 


SENUSRIT. Sec Sesostris. 

SEPtJLVEDA, Juan Gines de (1490-1574), 
Spanish historian, born near Cbrdoba, became 
historiographer to Charles V, preceptor to the 
future Philip 11, and a canon of Salamanca. 
He was a champion of humanism. His Latin 


getting involved in a state-trial and was works include histories of Charles V and 
banished to Corsica, whence he returned Philip U, a Life of Albornoz, and a History 
after eight years. Entrusted by Agrippina of Spain in the New World, 
with the education of her son Nero, he SEQUARD. See Brown-Sequard. 


acquired over the youth a strong and salutary 
influence, and by Nero (now emperor) was 
made consul in a.d. 57. His high moral aims 
gradually incurred the aversion of the 
emperor, and he withdrew from public life. 
An attempt by Nero to poison him having 
failed, he was drawn into the Pisonian 
conspiracy, accused, and condemned. Left 
free to choose his mode of death, he elected 


SEQUOYAH, se-kwoy'e or George Guess 
(c. 1770-1843), American half-Cherokee 

scholar, who in 1826 invented a Cherokee 
syllabary of eighty-five characters. His name 
was given to a genus of giant coniferous trees 
(Sequoia) and to a national park. See Life 
by G. E. Foster (1886). 

SERAO, Matilde, say-rah'd (1856-1927), 
Italian novelist, was born at Patras in Greece, 


to open his veins, a.d. 65, In philosophy he 
inclined to the Stoic system, with Epicurean 
modifications. He employed an epigram- 
matic style, which despite his moralizing 
lacked depth. His writings include De Ira, 
De Consolations, De Providentia, De Animi 
Tranquillitate, De Constantia Sapientis, De 
dementia, De Brevitate Vitae, De Vita Beata, 
De Otio aut Secessu Sapientis, De Beneficiis, 
Epistolae ad Lucilium, Apocolocyntosis (a 
scathing satire on the Emperor Claudius) and 
Quaestiones Naturales. Seneca was also a 
poet, if we may accept as his the epigrams and 
the eight tragedies (Hercules Furens, Thyestes, 
Phaedra, Oedipus, Troades, Medea, Agameni'- 
non, Hercules Oetaeus, and part of a Thebais) 
usually comprised among his opera omnia. 
The publication of the Tenne Tragedies in 1581 
was important in the evolution of Elizabethan 
drama, which took from it the five-act 
division, as well as the horrors and the 
rhetoric. See C. W. Barlow, Seneca’s 
Correspondence with St Paul (1938) and T. S. 
Eliot, Selected Essays (1932). 

SENEFELDER, Aloys, za/ni-fekder (1771- 
1834), Bavarian inventor, born in Prague, 
and successively actor, author and printer, 
about 1796 invented lithography, and after 


the daughter of an Italian political refugee 
and a Greek, and in 1880 she married 
Edoardo Scarfoglio, editor of a Neapolitan 
paper. Her talcs, mostly of Neapolitan life, 
include Citore Infer/no, Fantasia, Le Leggende 
Napolitane, Riccardo Joanna, AW Erta 
Sentinella, II Paese di Cuccagna. See Life by 
R. Garzia (1916). 

SERF, St, a Scottish saint who founded the 
church of Culross between 697 and 706, but 
who yet figures in the legend of St Kentigem 
(q.v.). 

SERGEYEV-TSENSKY, Sergey (1875-1958), 
Russian novelist, born in Tambov province, 
from a Dostoevskian passion for morbid 
characterization, as in The Tundra (1902), 
developed greater simplicity of style and 
social sense in the massive ten-volume novel 
sequence. Transfiguration (1914-40), which 
won him the Stalin prize in 1942. 

SERRANO, Francisco, Duke de la Torre, 
ser-rah'nd (1810-85), Spanish statesman, 
fought against the Carlists and, nominally 
a liberal, favoured by Isabella, played a 
conspicuous part in various ministn^. 
Banished in 1866, he in 1868 drove out the 
queen, and was regent until the accession 
of Amadeus of Savoy (1870). He waged 
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successful war against the Carlists in 1872 and 
1874; and again regent (1874), resigned the 
uower into the hands of Alfonso XIL See 
Life by Marques de Villa-Urrutia (1932). 

SERRES, Olivia. See Olive (Princess). 

SERTORIUS, Qointas (123-72 b.c.), Roman 
soldier, born in Nursia in the Sabine country, 
fought with Marius in Gaul (102 b.c.), 
supported him against Sulla, then led an 
adventurous life in Spain, where he headed a 
successful rising of natives and Roman 
refugees, holding out against Sulla’s com- 
manders for eight years till he was assassi- 
nated. See Life by A. Schulten (1926). 

SERTtjRNER , Friedrich Wilhelm Adam 
(1783-1841), German chemist, born at 
Neuhaus near Paderborn, in 1805 isolated 
morphine from opium and proved that 
organic bases contained nitrogen. 

SERVETUS, Michael, -vay'- (1511-53), 
Spanish theologian and physician, born at 
Tudela, who v/orked largely in France and 
Switzerland. In De Trinitotis Erroribits 
(1531) he denied the Trinity; he escaped the 
Inquisition but was burnt by Calvin at 
Geneva for heresy. He studied medicine at 
Paris and discovered the pulmonary circula- 
tion of the blood. See Life by W. Osier 
(1910), and E. M. Wilson, A History of 
Unitarianism (1945). 

SERVICE, Robert William (1874-1958), 
English-born Canadian poet, born at Preston, 
went to Canada, travelled as a reporter for the 
Toronto Star, served as ambulance driver in 
the First World War and wrote popular verse, 
such as Rhymes of a Rolling Stone (1912), 
Rhymes of a Red Cross Man (1916) and The 
Shooting of Dangerous Dan McGrew. He 
also wrote novels, of which Ploughman of the 
Moon (1945) and Harper of Heaven (1948) 
are autobiographical. 

SERVIUS TULLIUS (578-534 b.c.), 6th king 
of Rome, distributed all freeholders (for 
military purposes primarily) into tribes, 
classes and centuries, making property, not 
birth, the standard of citizenship. His 
reforms provoked patrician jealousy, and he 
was assassinated. 

SESOSTRIS, or Senusrit, according to Greek 
legend an Egyptian monarch who invaded 
Libya, Arabia, Thrace and Scythia, subdued 
Ethiopia, placed a fleet on the Red Sea, and 
extended his dominions to India, but was 
possibly Sesostris I (c. 1980-1935 B.c.), II 
{c. 1906-1887 B.c.) and III (c. 1887-1849 b.c.) 
compounded into one heroic figure. 

SESSIONS, Roger (1896- ), American 

composer, born in Brooklyn, New York, 
studied under Ernest Bloch. From 1925 to 
1933 he was in Europe, but later taught in the 
United States, becoming professor of Music 
at the University of California in 1945. His 
compositions include four symphonies, a 
violin concerto, piano and chamber music 
and a one-act opera to the text of Bertold 
Brecht's The Trial of Lucullus; he WTOte a 
text-book on modern harmony. 

SETTLE, Elkanah (1648-1724), English 
dramatist, born at Dunstable, went from 
Oxford to London to make a living by his 
pen. In 1671 he made a bit by his tragedy of 
Cambyses. To annoy Dryden, Rochester 
got his Empress of Morocco played at White- 


hall by the court lords and ladles. In Absalom 
and Achitophel Dryden scourged ‘ Doeg ’ 
with his scorn, and Settle speedily relapsed 
into obscurity. In 1718 he was admitted to 
the Charterhouse. 

SEURAT, Georges Pierre, sce-rah (1859-91), 
French artist, born in Paris. He studied at 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. In 1883 he 
painted Une Baignade (in the Tate Gallery, 
London) and in 1885-86 the famous Un 
Dimanche d’hote a la Grande Jatte (at Chicago). 
Ail his works were painted according to his 
divisionist method, called by the critics 
pointillist, the entire picture being composed 
of tiny rectangles of pure colour, which 
merge together when viewed from a distance. 
The composition was also constructed 
architecturally according to scientific prin- 
ciples. His colour theories, inspired by the 
works of Chevreul and C. Henry, influenced 
Signac, Pissarro, Degas and Renoir, but his 
principal achievement was the marrying of 
an impressionist palette to classical composi- 
tion. See studies by G. Seligmann (1947) 
and J. Rewald (1947), and his Paintings and 
Drawings, edited by D. C. Rich (1958). 

SEVERINI, Gino, say-ve-ree'nee (1883- ), 

Italian artist, born at Cortona. He studied 
in Rome and Paris and signed the first 
Futurist manifesto in 1910, associating with 
Balia and Boccioni, with w'hom he exhibited 
in Paris and London. ATter 1914 he reverted 
to a more representational style, which he 
used in fresco and mosaic work, particularly 
in a number of Swiss and Italian churches. 
From 1940 onwards he adopted a decorative 
cubist manner. His many publications 
include Du ctihisme au classicisme (1921) 
and an autobiography Tutta la nta di un 
pittore (1946). See the monographs by 
J, Maritain (1930) and P. Courthion (1941). 

SEVERN, Joseph (1793-1879), portrait and 
subject painter, the son of a Hoxton music 
master, about 1816 befriended Keats, whom 
he accompanied on his last journey to Rome in 
1820. He was British consul in Rome (1861- 
1872). See books by William Sharp (1892), 
Lady Birkenhead (1943). His son, Joseph 
Arthur Palliser (1841-1931), who married 
Ruskin’s cousin, w’as also an artist. 

SEVERUS, (1) Lucius Septimius (146-211), 
Roman emperor, born near Leptis Magna in 
Africa, rose to be praetor in 178, and com- 
mander of the army in Pannonia and Illyria. 
After the murder of Pertinax (193) he w^as 
proclaimed emperor, marched upon Rome, 
utterly defeated his two rivals in 195 and 197, 
and between these dates made a glorious 
campaign in the East, and took Byzantium. 
In 198 he met with the most brilliant success 
in his campaign against the Parthians. He 
replaced the Praetorian guard by a new 
guard drawn from the Legions. At Rome in 
202 he gave shows of unparalleled magni- 
ficence, and distributed extravagant largess. 
A rebellion in Britain drew him thither in 208, 
when he marched, it is said, to the extreme 
north of the island. To shield south Britain 
from the Meatae and Caledonians, he 
repaired Hadrian’s wall and died soon after 
at Eboracum (York), February 4, 211. See 
also Alexander Severus. 

(2) Sulpicius. See Sulpictus. 
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S^VIGN^i, Madame de, nie Marie dc Rabwtin- United States would claim indemnities u 

Chantal, say-veen-yay (1626-96), French supported President Johnson’s reconstnirtio 
writer, born at Paris, was early left an policy, thereby incurring much censure Sn 
orphan and was carefully brought up by an his own party. In 1870-71 he made a 
uncle, the Abbe de Coulangos. She married round the world. Sec his AutobioaraT 
the dissolute Marquis Henri de Sevigne (1877), Life by his son (1895), MemnirT 
(1644); but he was killed in a duel (1651). Baker in his Works (5 vols. 1853-84’| aS 
Henceforward, in the most brilliant court in Welles, Lincoln and Seward (N.Y. 1874) 
the world, her thoughts were centred on her SEWELL, Anna (1820-78), British novelist 
children Frangoise Marguerite (b. 1646) and born in Yarmouth, was an invalid for moJt 
Charles (b. 1648). On the marriage of the of her life. Her Black Beauty (18771 
former to the Comte de G rignan in 1 669, she story of a horse, written as a plea for the more 
began the scries of letters to her daughter humane treatment of animals, is perhaps the 
which grew sadder as friend after friend most famous fictional work about horses 
passed away. She died at Orignan of small- Sec study by M. J. Baker 0956). 
pox, after nursing her daughter through a SEXTUS EMPIRICUS (11. a.d. 200-2501 
tedious illness. Madame dc Sevignd’s Greek physician and philosophical sceptic 
twenty-five years of letters reveal the inner who lived at Alexandria and Athens as 
history of the time in wonderful detail, but the physician was a representative of ’ the 

most interesting thing in the whole 1600 Empirics, as philosopher the chief exponent 
(one-third letters to her from others) remains of scepticism. In his two extant works— the 
herself. She was religious without super- Hypotyposes and Adversus Mathematicos— 
stition; she had read widely and gained much he left a prodigious battery of arguments 
from conversation. She possessed a solid against dogmatism in grammar, rhetoric 
understanding and strong good sense. But geometry, arithmetic, music, astrology, logic 
it needed the warm touch of affection to give physics, ethics. See Loeb Library edition 
her letters the freedom, the rapidity, the life trans. R. G. Bury (1933-36). ’ 

of spoken words. See edition of her Le/te/w SEYDLITZ, Friedrich Wilhelm, Baron von 
ed. Hammcrsley (1955), and Lives by Miss zJcT- (1721-73), Prussian cavalry general’ 
Thackeray (1881), G. Boissicr (1887; trans. born at Kalkar, Cleve, served in the Silesian 
1882), E. Faguet (1910), M. Duclaux (1914), wars and so distinguished himself at Kolin 
A. Hallays (1920), A. Tdlcy (1936). (1757) that at Rossbach (1757) Frederick the 

SEWARD, (1) Anna (1747-1809), English Great promoted him over the heads of two 
poet, known as the ‘ Swan of Lichfield % born generals to take charge of the cavalry, which 
at Eyam Rectory, Derby, lived from ten at under Seydlitz’s brilliant charges won the 
Lichfield, where her father, himself a poet, battle practically without infantry. Seydlitz 
became a canon. He died in 1790, but she was wounded but won another victory at 
lived on in the bishop’s palace, and wrote Zorndorf (1758) and covered the Prussian 
romantic poetry. Her ‘ Elegy on Captain retreat at Hochkirch. Severely wounded at 
Cook’ (1780) was commended by Dr the defeat of Kunersdorf (1758), he did not 
Johnson. Scott edited her works (1810). return to the front until 1761, when, in 

See Lives of * the Swan ’ by E. V. Lucas command of both cavalry and infantry 

(1909), M. Ashmun (1931) and H. Pearson groups, lie won the battle of Freyburg 
(1936). (1762). 

(2) William Henry (1801-72), American SEYMOUR, an historic family, originally 
statesman, born at Florida, N.Y., May 16, from St Maur in Normandy (hence the name), 

graduated at Union College in 1820, and was who obtained lands in Monmouthshire in the 

admitted to the bar at Utica in 1822. In 1830 13th century, and in the 14th at Hatch 

he was elected to the state senate, where he Beauchamp, Somerset, by marriage with an 
led the Whig opposition to the dominant heiress of the Beauchamps. Important 
democratic party. In 1838 and 1840 he was members are: 

governor of New York State; In 1849 he was (1) Algernon, 7th Duke of Somerset (1684- 
elected to the U.S. senate, and re-elected in 1750), son of (2), who, in 1749, was created 
1855. In 1850, while urging the admission of Earl of Northumberland, with remainder 
California to the Union, he declared that the to his son-in-law, Sir Hugh Smithson, the 
national domain was devoted to liberty by ancestor of the present Percy line. 

‘a higher law than the constitution He (2) Charles, (jth Duke of Somerset (1662- 
opposed the Compromise Bill of 1850, 1748), known as the ‘ proud Duke of Somer- 

separated himself from those Whigs who set held high posts under Charles 11, 
followed President Fillmore in his pro- William III and Anne. He married the 
slavery policy, and on the formation of the heiress of the Percies. 

Republican party became one of its leaders. (3) Edward (r. 1506-52), eldest son of (10), 
In 1860 he was a candidate for the presi- was successively created Viscount Beau- 
dential nomination, but, failing, became champ, Earl of Hertford, and Duke of 
Lincoln’s secretary of state (1861-69). The Somerset, and, as Protector, played the 
civil war rendered the foreign relations of the leading part in the first half of the reign of 
United States unusually delicate, especially Edward VI (q.v.). He defeated a Scottish 
in view of the attitude of France and Britain, army at Pinkie 1547, but was indicted by 
In the ‘ Trent affair ’ during the civil war he Warwick (Northumberland) and executed, 
advised that the Confederate envoys should (4) Edward (1539-1621), son of (3), by a 
be given up to England. He protested against second marriage, created Earl of Hertford by 
the fitting out of the Alabama and similar Elizabeth, married the Lady Catherine Grey, 
vessels in British ports, and declared that the sister of Lady Jane Grey— a marriage which 
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cost him nine years’ imprisonment and a fine 
of £15,000. 

(5) Sir Edward (1695-1757), became 8th 
Duke of Somerset on the death of (1); he 
was a descendant of (3) by his first marriage. 

(6) Francis, 3rd Marquis of Hertford 

777-1842), grandson of (7), was the proto- 
type of Thackeray’s Marquis of Steyne. 

(7) Francis Seymour- Conway (1719-94), 
cousin of (5), was, w'hen the earldom became 
extinct, created Earl of Hertford in 1750, 
Marquis in 1793. 

(8) Frederick Beauchamp Paget. See 
Alcester. 

(9) Jane (c. 1509-37), became the third 
queen of Henry VIII and mother of Edward 
VI. Holbein painted her picture. She was 
daughter of (10). 

(10) Sir John (c. 1476-1536), father of Jane 
Seymour, helped to suppress the Cornish 
insurrection in 1497, and accompanied 
Henry VIII to France. 

(1 1) Thomas (c. 1 508-49), fourth son of (10), 
created Lord Seymour of Sudeley, became 
lord high admiral of England and the 
second husband of Henry’s widow (Catherine 
Parr). On her death, he wished to marry the 
Princess Elizabeth, but was arrested and 
executed for treason. 

(12) William (1588-1660), grandson of (4), 
in 1621 became Earl of Hertford, secretly 
married Lady Arabella Stuart (1610), a 
cousin of James I; but subsequently played 
a conspicuous part in the royalist cause (he 
defeated Waller at Lansdown and took 
Bristol in 1643), obtained a reversal of the 
Protector’s Attainder, and at the Restoration 
took his seat in the House of Lords as 3rd 
Duke of Somerset. 

SEYSS-ENQUART, Artur von, sis- (1892- 
1946), Austrian ‘ Quisling was bom in the 
Sudetenland, practised as a lawyer in Vienna 
and saw much of Schuschnigg, When 
Schuschnigg became chancellor in 1938, he 
took office under him, informing Hitler of 
every detail in Schuschnigg’s life, in the hope 
of becoming Nazi chancellor of Austria after 
the * Anschluss Instead, he was appointed 
commissioner for the Netherlands in 1940, 
where he ruthlessly recruited slave labour. 
In 1945, he was captured by the Canadians, 
tried at Nuremberg and executed for war 
crimes. 

SFORZA, name of a celebrated Italian family 
founded by a peasant of the Romagna called 
Muzio Attendolo (1369-1424), who became a 
great condottiere or soldier of fortune, and re- 
ceived the name of Sforza (‘ Stormer ’ — i.e. of 
cities). Its most noteworthy members were: 

(1) Francesco (1401-66), natural son of the 
above and father of (2) and (3), sold his sword 
to the highest bidder, fighting for or against 
the pope, Milan, Venice and Florence. 
From the Duke of Milan he obtained his 
daughter’s hand and the succession to the 
duchy; and before his death had extended 
his power over Ancona, Pesaro, all Lom- 
bardy and Genoa. See C. M. Ady, History 
of Milan under the Sforza (1907). 

(2) Galeazzo Maria (1444-76), son of (1), a 
competent ruler, although notorious for his 
debauchery and prodigality, was assassinated. 

(3) Ludovico, called II Moro, * the Moor ’ 


(1451-1508), from 1480 became the real ruler 
of Milan, his nephew Gian Galeazzo (1476- 
1494), the rightful ruler, being reduced to 
a constitutional puppet. But fearing an 
insurrection from the latter’s friends, Ludo- 
vico called in the aid of the French (1494), 
who in 1499 drove him out, and he died a 
prisoner in jFrance. He was a sound adminis- 
trator and is best remembered as the patron 
of Leonardo da Vinci. See F. Malaguzzi- 
Valeri, La Corte di Lodovico 11 Moro (1913- 
1923). ^ 

SFORZA, Carlo, Count (1873-1952), Italian 
statesman, born at Lucca, became minister 
of foreign affairs (1920-21) and negotiated 
Rapallo treaty. A senator (1919-26) he 
became leader of the anti-Fascist opposition 
and from 1922 lived in Belgium and the 
United States (1940). See his European 
Dictatorships (1931), &c. 

SGAMBATI, Giovanni (1841-1914), Italian 
composer and pianist, bom in Rome, was a 
friend of Liszt. His compositions include 
two symphonies, a requiem and chamber and 
piano music. 

SHACKLETON, Sir Ernest Henry (1874- 
1922), British explorer, bora at Kilkee, 
Ireland. He was educated at Dulwich 
College, apprenticed in the Merchant Navy, 
and became a junior officer under Captain 
Robert Scott, on the Discovery, in the 
National Antarctic Expedition, 1901-03. In 
1909, in command of another expedition, he 
reached a point 97 miles from the South Pole 
— at that time a southern record. While on 
another expedition, in 1915, his ship 
Endeavour was crushed in the ice. By sledges 
and boats Shackleton and his men reached 
Elephant Island, from where Shackleton and 
five others made a perilous voyage of 800 
miles to South Georgia and organized relief 
for those on Elephant Island. He died at 
South Georgia while on a fourth Antarctic 
expedition, begun in 1920, He was knighted 
in 1909. See his own The Heart cf the 
Antarctic (1909) and South (1919), and the 
biography by M. and J. Fisher (1957). 

SHAD WELL, Thomas (c. 1642-92), English 
dramatist, born at Broomhill House, Bran- 
don, made a hit with the first of his thirteen 
comedies. The Sullen Lovers (1668). He also 
wrote three tragedies. Dryden, grossly 
assailed by him in the Medal of John Bayes, 
heaped deathless ridicule upon him* in 
MacFlecknoe (‘ Shad well never deviates into 
sense ’), and as ‘ Og ’ in the second part of 
Absalom and AchitopheL His works (ed. in 
5 vols, by Montague Summers, 1927) exhibit 
talent and comic force. He succeeded 
Dryden as laureate in 1689. See Works, ed. 
M. Summers (1927), and study by A. S. 
Borgman (1930). 

SHAFTESBURY, (1) Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
1st Earl of (1621-83), was born July 22, 1621, 
at Wimborne St Giles, Dorset, the seat of his 
mother’s father. Sir Anthony Ashley (1551- 
1628), a clerk of the Privy Council. He was 
the elder son of John Cooper of Rockborne 
in Hampshire, who next year (1622) was 
created a baronet. As a gentleman com- 
moner at Exeter College, Oxford, he ‘ not 
only obtained the good-will of the wiser and 
elder sort, but became the leader even of all 
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the rough young men He left without a 
degree, and in 1639 married Margaret, 
daughter of the lord keeper Coventry. She 
died in 1649; and nine months later he 
married Lady Frances Cecil, the Earl of 
Exeter’s sister, who also dying in 1654, in 
1655 he married pious Margaret Spencer the 
Earl of Sunderland’s sister, who survived him 
till 1693, By all three marriages he largely 
strengthened his family connections. Mean- 
while in 1640 he had entered the Short 
Parliament for Tewkesbury, but he had not a 
seat in the Long. A royalist colonel (1643) 
after ten months’ service he went over to the 
parliament, and commanded their forces in 
Dorsetshire, then from 1645 to 1652 lived 
as a great country gentleman. In 1653 ho 
entered the Bareboncs parliament and. was 
appointed one of Cromwell’s council of 
state, but from 1655 he was in opposition. 
He was one of the twelve commissioners sent 
to Breda to invite Charles II home, and a 
carriage accident on the way thither caused 
him that chronic internal abscess which in 
1666 secured him a lifc-Iong attendant and 
friend in Locke. He was made a privy- 
councillor (1660), and next year Baron 
Ashley and chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He served on the trial of the Regicides; 
supported the war with Holland; and after 
Clarendon’s fall (1667) sided with Bucking- 
ham, with whom he formed one of the 
infamous Cabal, and like whom he was fooled 
as to the Catholic clauses in the secret 
treaty of Dover (1669-70). He seems to have 
opposed the ‘ stop of the exchequer ’ (1672), 
which yet he justified; that same year was 
made Earl of Shaftesbury and lord chan- 
cellor (he proved a most upright judge) ; but 
in 1673, espousing the popular Protestantism, 
supported the Test Bill, which broke up the 
Cabal. In October the Great Seal was 
demanded of him, and he ranged himself as 
a champion of toleration (for Dissenters only) 
and of national liberties. He opposed 
Danby’s non-resistance Test Bill (1675), and 
in 1677, for his protest against a fifteen 
months’ prorogation, was sent to the Tower, 
whence he was only released a year later on 
making a full submission. Though the 
‘ Popish Plot ’ was not of his forging, he used 
that two years’ terror (1678-80) with ruthless 
dexterity. Not even the Habeas Corpus Act, 
long known as Shaftesbury’s Act, is a set-off 
against the judicial murder of Lord Stafford, 
his personal enemy. The fall of Danby was 
followed by his appointment as president of 
Temple’s new Privy Council of thirty mem- 
bers (1679), and an attempt to exclude James 
from the succession, in favour of Shaftes- 
bury’s puppet, the bastard Monmouth. 
Shaftesbury now received his congd from the 
king, and driven into extremer opposition, 
indicted James as a recusant (1680), and 


he yet stands condemned by the 
talents committed to him; self was T 
dominant principle to which alone he 
true. He was the author of party govern 
ment, ever ready to make capital out nf 
religious animosities, ‘atrocities’, periurieo 
forgeries, anything. It is doubtful whether 
he was the pure, high-minded and grS 
statesman that Christie would make him 
or, what Charles pronounced him ‘the 
wickedest dog in England’. See Dryden’s 
Absalom and Acliitophcl and Medal (USh 
part iii of Butler’s Hiidihras (1678), Life bv 
L. F. Brown (1933) and other works cited at 
Locke and Charles 1 1. 

(2) Anthony Ashley Cooper, 3rd Earl of 
(1671-1713), English philosopher, grandson 
of (1), was born in London. Locke super- 
intended his early education at Clapham; he 
spent three years at Winchester and three 
more ill travel. He sat as a Whig for Poole 
in 1 695" 98, but ill-health drove him from 
politics to literature. On his two visits to 
Holland (1698-99 and 1703-04) he formed 
friendships with Beyle and Le Clerc. He 
succeeded to the earldom in 1699 and in 1711 
removed to Naples, where he died. His 
somewhat superfine writings were all, with 
one exception, published after 1708, and were 
collected as Characteristics of Men, Manners, 
Opinions, Times (1711, enlarged 1714). Here 
he expounded the system immortalized in the 
Essay on Man, and argued that ridicule is the 
test of truth, that man possesses a moral 
sense, and that everything in the world is for 
the best. He found a follower in Hutcheson 
(q.v.). While at home he was attacked as a 
deist; abroad he attracted the attention of 
Leibnitz, Voltaire, Diderot, Lessing and 
Herder. See Lives by B. Rand (1900) and R.L. 
Brett (1951), study by T. Fowler (1882), and 
J. Bonar, Moral Seme (\9Z0)', also his Lcr/^rj. 

(3) Anthony Ashley Cooper, 7th Earl of 
(1801-85), English factory reformer and 
philanthropist, born in London, educated 
at Harrow and Christ Church, Oxford, 
entered parliament in 1826. He succeeded 
to the peerage in 1851. As Lord Ashley, he 
undertook the leadership of the factory 
reform movement in 1832 and piloted 
successive factory acts (1847, 1850) through 
the House, regulating conditions in the coal- 
mines and the provision of lodging-houses 
for the poor (1851). His Coal Mines Act 
(1842) prohibited underground employment 
of women and of children under thirteen. 
He was chairman of the Ragged Schools 
Union for 40 years, assisted Florence 
Nightingale in her schemes for army welfare 
and took an interest in missionary work. 
Strongly evangelical, he opposed radicalism 
although he worked with the trade unions for 
factory reforms. See study by J. L. and L. B. 
Hammond (1939). 


brought armed followers to the Oxford 
parliament (1681). In July 1681 he was again 
sent to the Tower for high treason, but the 
Middlesex Whig grand jury threw out the bill. 
Monmouth and Russell hung back from the 
open rebellion to which he urged them, and 
he fled to Holland in December 1 682. On 
January 22, 1683, he died at Amsterdam. 
Transcendently dever, eloquent and winning. 


SHAGALL. Sec Chagall. 

SHAH JAHAN (1 592-1 666), 5th of the Mogul 
emperors of Delhi, was from 1624 in revolt 
against his father, Jehangir, but on his death 
(1627) succeeded him. The chief events of 
his reign were a war in the Deccan, ending in 
the destruction of the kingdom of Ahmad* 
nagar (1636) and the subjugation (1636) ot 
Bijapur and Golconda; an attack on the 
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IJzbees of Balkh (1645-47); unsuccessful ill company*. The deer-stealing episode 
attempts to recover Kandahar from the follows, with Shakespeare’s flight to London 

Persians (1637, 1647-53); and a second to avoid prosecution. Aubrey repeats some 

successful war in the Deccan (1655). In 1658 of this, but corrected the story in one impor- 

thc emocror fell ill, and v/as held prisoner tant point, viz. he had heard from a Mr 

bv his son Aurungzebe till his death. He Beeston that the poet had enough education 
was a just and an able ruler; the magnificence to become a schoolmaster. The classical 
of his court was unequalled; and he left allusions and quotations in the early plays 
buildings such as the Taj Mahal, the tomb of would seem to support this notion, w'hich 
bis beloved Mumtaz Mahal and the ‘ pearl vvas developed by Dr J. S. Smart in his 
mosque ’ in the Red Fort at Agra and the Shakespeare Truth and Tradition (1928) and 
oalace and great mosque at Delhi. See Life has since then been regarded as at least 
bvB P. Sakasena (1932). plausible. Aubrey’s guess that Shakespeare 

), American painter, came to London in 1585 is also plausible, 
bom in’ Kaunas, Lithuania, emigrated with His wdfe, Anne Hathaway, of good farming 
his parents to New York, and studied stock, had borne him a daughter, Susanna, in 
painting in night school, in 1922 he visited 1583, and the twins Hamnet and Judith two 
the European art centres and came under the years later. The poet may well have sought 
influence of Rouault. His didactic pictorial the city for a livelihood. Since the first 
commentaries on contemporary events such published reference to him (Greene’s attack 
as his 23 satirical gouache paintings on the in A Groafs-worth of fVit/e) is in 1592, there 
tria.1 of Sacco and^Vanzetti (1932) and the is a gap variously filled in by scholars, the 
on Tom Mooney, the Labour most conjectural view being that of Professor 
leader (1933), Death of a Miner (1947) and Peter Alexander (A Shakespeare Primer, 
the precarious world situation caught in the 1951), viz. that having certainly written the 
frightening confidence of a team of trick third part of Henry VI, Shakespeare may be 
cyclists in Epoch (1950, Philadelphia) earned credited wdth having w^ritten also the first two 
him the title of ‘ American Hogarth ’. He parts of that trilogy and perhaps the early 
was the first painter to deliver the Charles comedies, Two Gentlemen of Verona and the 
Eliot Norton Lectures at Harvard, published Comedy of Errors, Lover's Labour^s Lost, 
The Shape of Content {\95Z). See Penguin how'ever, cannot be earlier than 1592. The 
study by Soby (1947). traditional view that 1591 is the start of his 

SHAI'RP, John Campbell (1819-85), Scottish dramatic career is, however, still held by 
poet, born at Houston House, West Lothian, critics of the standing of E. K. Chambers, 
He became deputy-professor (1857) professor Dover Wilson and others. During the years 
of Latin (1861) and principal (1868) of St 1592-94, when the theatres were closed for 
Andrew's, and in 1877 and 1882 he w'as the plague, Shakespeare wTOte his erotic 
appointed professor of Poetry at Oxford, poems ‘ Venus and Adonis ’ and ‘ The Rape 
Strong poetic instincts and a keen and kindly of Lucrece 1593 and 1594 respectively, both 
critical faculty appear in his writings, which dedicated to the Earl of Southampton, the 
include Kilmahoe and Other Poems (1864), ideal Renaissance man, soldier and scholar. 
Studies in Poetry and Philosophy (1868) and who may figure as the friend in the ‘ drama’ 
Burns (1879). See Knight’s Shairp and his of the sonnets. They illustrate the pagan 
Priends side of the Renaissance with its sensual 

SHAKESPEARE, William (1564-1616), Eng- mythological imagery. The sonnets present 
lish dramatist and poet, was born at Stratford- an intractable problem. They were not 
on-Avon in April 1564, the son of John published till 1609, but were known by 1598, 
Shakespeare, a glover, and of his wife, Mary when Francis Meres talks of * his sugred 
Arden, w^ho came of prosperous farming sonnets among his private friends There 
stock. William was the eldest of three sons; are two main groups of sonnets — 1 to 126 
there were four daughters, only one of whom addressed to a fair young man, and 127 to 154 
survived the poet. Modern scholarship has addressed to a ‘ dark lady ’ who holds both 
uncovered a good deal more about his the young man and the poet in thrall. The 
upbringing and life than was known even to young man’s suit is preferred (there is also a 
so late a biographer as Sidney Lee, whose rival poet) hence self-loathing on the part of 
revised Life of Shakespeare appeared in 1915. the poet. Who these people are — we cannot 
The first Life, by ISicholas Rowe, was pre- dismiss them as fictitious — has provided an 
fixed to his edition of the works (1709); this exercise in detection for numerous critics, 
was followed by Aubrey’s account of The favourite guess is that the young man 
Shakespeare in his Brief Lives (written in the (‘ Mr W. H.’ in the dedication) is Henry 
17th century, but not printed till 1813). Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, to w'hom 
Between them Rowe and Aubrey gave the poems were dedicated; but it may be 
currency to various rumours somewhat William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, the lover 
damaging to Shakespeare’s start in life, of Mary Fitton who is not the ‘ Dark Lady 
Rowe was the more culpable for he under- of the Sonnets’, since she was fair. It is the 
rated the position of John Shakespeare in poetry of the sequence which enchants us, 
Stratford — lie was really a man of some civic the eloquent discourse and unfailing verbal 
consequence and not a butcher — set going the melody, the amazing variety of tone from 
legend that the boy was removed from the serene acceptance to towering passion, and 
‘ Free-school ’ at a tender age and so ‘ had no the lovely imagery. The themes are those 
knowledge of the writings of the ancient current at the Renaissance — the idea of 
poets ’ (which then meant total ignorance) Beauty, the eternizing power of the poet, the 
and that after an early marriage he ‘ fell into theme of Identity. But Shakespeare makes 
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them his own. The first evidence of Shake- Intimate study of the Elizabethan 
speare’s association with the stage is the including audience reaction, the dav ; 
Treasurer’s order to pay three leading companies, &c., has also yielded vaS 
members of the Chamberlain’s company of results. Authorship is still a controwS i 
players—William Kemp, William Shake- subject in respect of certain plays sud ! 
speare and Richard Burbage— for two Titus Ancironiciis, Two Noble KinL. 
performances in the Christmas week, 1594. Henry VI part I, and of Shakespeare’s S 
The Chamberlain’s men had previously acted m Timon of Athens, Pericles and Hetirv nrr 
as the servants of Lord Strange. Shakes- The question of text is one of great difncuih 
peare had apparently been associated with a involving, for example, such differences a? 
rival company. Lord Pembroke’s men, for exist between the first and second OuaTtn 
four of his early plays, printed in garbled editions of T/aw/cr and between these 
versions in 1594-95 profess to have been Folio version of 1623. This has entaiM 
acted by that company. On the failure of among other things an examination of tk 
Pembroke’s men (owing to the enforced complicated business of publication in tkt 
idleness of the plague years) he transferred era. In a series of studies from 1909 onwards 
to the Chamberlain’s company, later ‘ the Mr A. W. Pollard, employing the test of 
King’s men’, taking with hinn the doubtful ‘good ’ and ‘bad’ quartos assigned prior 
Titus Afudroniciis, The Taming of the Shrew authority to the quartos. His Shakespeare's 
and an early reputed version of Hamlet. wV/i //n? (191 7), is now aclassic 

Their playhouse was the Theatre (built and His example was followed by J. Dover Wilson 
ownedby the father of the tragic actor Richard in his editing of the New Cambridge Shake- 
Burbage) down to 1597, when the expiry of speare. The authority of the Folio of 1623 
the lease forced them to seek new quarters, was thus weakened because its editors 
The expense of building the new structure Hemingc and CondcII, had inveighed against 
on the south bank of the river, the famous ‘diverse stolne and surreptitious copies’ 
Globe, probably induced the Burbages to claiming that they had direct access to 
take in as partners five of the company, of Shakespeare’s MSS., whereas they retained 
whom Shakespeare was one. He was now on the text of certain ‘ good ’ quartos unchanged 
the way not only to fame but to the financial They also included plays which Shakespeare 
rewards which do not always go with fame, certainly did not write. The whole matter is 
He lived modestly at the house of a Huguenot too complicated for discussion here, but we 
refugee in Silver Street from about 1602 to can say that to the pioneers of ‘scientific’ 
1606 and then shifted to the south side near textual criticism — to W. W. Greg (Principles 
the Globe. Dr Leslie Hotson disclosed two of Emeudaiion, 1918); to A. W. Pollard for 
facts which enhance our view of the poet in the work referred to above and for the series 
London society — the Thos. Russell, Esq., which he edited with Dover Wilson, Shake- 
who acted as executor to his will was familiar speare Problems; to Professor Peter Alex- 
with the great world, and William Johnson andcr for the third volume of that series in 
who witnessed a mortgage for Shakespeare which he proved Shakespeare’s authorship of 
was the host of the Mermaid. Slender facts 2 and 3 Henry Vf, we owe a vastly improved 
to build on, but they indicate what wc expect text. Of the younger Shakespearians, dis- 
on other grounds — that he was known to cipics of these pioneers. Prof. George Duthie 
scholars and soldiers and was equally at with his The Bad Quarto of Hamlet (1941) 
home among the wits of the Mermaid. His and his King Lear (1949) is the most promis- 
preparations for retirement to Stratford — ing. It cannot be said that appreciation in 
purchasing arable land and buying up tithes — the wide sense has kept pace. Dr Johnson’s 
show that he was the successful manager famous preface, Morgann’s essay on Falstaff, 
anxious to figure as a man of consequence in Coleridge’s lectures oh Shakespeare and A. C. 
his native place. Russell was near him there Bradley’s Shakespearian Tragedy are still the 
and the well-known physician, Dr Hall, highlights. But of interpretation there has 
married his elder daughter Susanna. It is been a great deal, most of it controversial, 
interesting to note that he entertained Ben The main difference is between the idealists 
Jonson and Drayton at New Place, his or traditionalists who write as if Shakespeare 
Stratford house. Families could not count could not go wrong and who gloze his 
then on generations, Susanna, the poet’s contradictions, and the realists who explain 
heir, had a daughter, Elizabeth, who survived his inconsistencies of fact and characterizatioa 
to 1670, but Judith’s three daughters died by the conditions in which he worked. The 
childless. The only living descendants must American critic Prof. Stoll and the German 
trace their lineage through Joan Hart, the Prof. Lewin Sch ticking were the disruptive 
poet’s married sister. The only reference to influences here, but their work was a salutary 
his wife, Anne Hathaway, after the christening check to the ‘ idealism ’ of which Alexander’s 
of the twins in 1595, is as a beneficiary of his admirable A Shakespeare Primer is not free 
will (‘ my second-best bed with the furniture ’) and of which Dover Wilson’s What Happened 
which good Shakespearians will not take as in Hamlet — a best-seller in literary detective 
derisory. An enormous amount of investiga- work — ^is a notable example. A new method 
tion on the authorship, text and chronology of interpretation, of which G. Wilson 
of the plays marks the modem era of Shake- Knight’s Wheel of Fire and The Impend 
speare scholarship. In addition, works like TAenie (1931) are eloquent examples, proceeds 
T>ovev Life in Shakespeare^ s England by an examination of the imagery and 

(191 1) and the tercentenary Shakespeare's symbolism of the plays. This method giv^ 
England (1916) greatly extend our knowledge rather much scope for fancy, but Knights 
of the age or of particular aspects of it. work is acclaimed in certain quarters. A 
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word on the chronology of the plays. We 
have long since rejected Dowden’s senti- 
mental categories {Shakespeare’’ s Mind and 
Art, 1883), bat we recognize phases in 
Shakespeare’s development. His earliest 
period closes in 1594 when we may assume he 
had written the Henry IV trilogy, Titus 
Andronicus (if it was his). The Taming of the 
Shrew, and perhaps an early Hamlet. Garb- 
led versions of these (except for Titus Androni- 
cus which is a ‘ good ’ text) appeared in the 
Stationers’ registers (1594-95). We may also 
conjecture that to this period belong the 
comedies Two Gentlemen of Verona, Comedy 
of Errors and Lovers Labour's Lost. Francis 
Mere’s Palladis Tamia (1598) lists six comedies 
and six tragedies and gives a clue (apart 
from other evidence) to the plays of the 
second period, that is 1594-99. In default 
of genuine tragedies (Romeo and Juliet is 
here however). Meres ekes out with four 
Histories, Richard II, Richard III, Henry IV 
and King John. For comedy he lists ‘ Gentle- 
men of Verona, his Errors, his Love’s Labour's 
Lost, his Midsummer's Might Drearne and his 
Merchant of Venice \ We may assign Richard 
11 and Merchant of Venice to 1595; Romeo 
and Juliet and Midsummer Night’s Dream to 
1596 and the two parts of Henry IV and 
Merry Wives of Windsor to 1597; Much Ado 
About Nothing and As You Like it to 1598 and 
Henry V to 1599. The third period, 1599- 
1608, opens with Julius Caesar (1599), and 
includes, beside his final deahng with Hamlet, 
Othello, Lear, Macbeth, AtjJony and Cleopatra 
Timon of Athens and the ‘ dark ’ comedies — 
A-lVs Well that Ends Well, Measure for 
Measure and Troll us and Cressida. Winter's 
Tale and The Tempest and his part in Henry 
VIH are the work of his last period, 1609-13. 
If we did not realize that these plays represent 
the highest flight of genius, we might think 
the list tedious. To give some slight idea 
of their contents — the Histories were his 
prentice-work in tragedy. The earlier cycle, 
Henry VI to Richard III followed the line of 
history which is rarely conclusive in the way 
tragedy should be. These Histories are 
therefore episodic and relieved only by the 
patriotism and comic matter which his 
audience came to expect. They are, however, 
a text-book of political, often cynical, 
wisdom. In the second cycle, from Richard II 
onward, history begins to provide a back- 
ground for the conflict in the mind of the 
‘ hero but the two Richards being weak or 
vicious characters, those plays resemble more 
the ‘ falls of princes ’ than true tragedies. 
The theme of ‘ This England however, 
appears in Gaunt’s speech in Richard II, 
culminates in Henry V, and has its final echo 
in Cranmer’s speech over Elizabeth’s cradle 
in Henry VIII, which is almost Shakespeare’s 
last word to the world. In the Henry IV- 
Henry V trilogy he often displays a ruthless- 
ness to certain characters — the rejection of 
Falstaflf is the classic instance — which also 
appears in the comedies along with a com- 
placency towards evil-doers at the close and 
this is not altogether to he excused by the 
story he worked on. The early comedies 
show a tiro’s preference for symmetry in 
character and situation resulting in a certain 
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lifelessness. Midsummer Night’s Dream is a 
beautiful fantasy relieved by the fun of the 
rustics and enchantingly lyrical in tone. 
Equally lyrical and pictorial. As You Like It 
has a deeper vein of thought — the theme 
being the contrast between the corrupt court 
and country innocence — not so innocent 
after all. fn Jaques we have the type (fashion- 
able just then) Malcontent of which Hamlet 
is the^ splendid realization. The " dark ’ 
comedies — All’s Well, Measure for Measure 
and Tru//w5-— prepare us for the great 
tragedies hut with this difference that the 
ugly cynicism of the former gives place to the 
serenity of high tragedy which plumbs the 
depths but also purges the soul. We should 
resist the temptation to explain the sombre 
nature of these comedies by reference to 
personal loss or frustration on Shakespeare’s 
part, the collapse of Essex’s party to which 
the poet may have been sympathetic, or the 
supposed betrayal of his passion in the 
drama of the sonnets. Better, perhaps, 
refer it to the Zeitgeist and the example of his 
contemporaries Ben Jonson and Middleton. 
In the great tragedies every stop of the mighty 
organ is out. All the passions which destroy 
men and empires are explored. Stoll 
thought it a mistake to inapose the Aristo- 
telian formula for tragedy on Shakespeare — 
that is the grave flaw in a hero having tragic 
consequences. The formula fits Othello well 
enough, but Hamlet leaves us puzzled; no 
explanation of his conduct is convincing — 
hence T. S. Eliot’s denigration. The ‘ flaw* 
in Lear, as shown in the first two scenes, is 
ludicrously insulhcient to bear the tremen- 
dous passion which develops. In the Roman 
plays — Julius Caesar, Antony and Cleopatra, 
Coriolanus — the human passions are involved 
in the ruin of the world. The first two are 
panoramic in the scope of the scene. Perhaps 
the strict adherence to the unities of time and 
place in The Tempest is Shakespeare’s reply 
to Jonson’s ridicule of such romantic 
extravagance. That he returned to Romance 
in his last period has been taken as a sign of 
world weariness, which calls for forgiveness 
and reconciliation. That is too simple. 
Prospero’s breaking of his magic wand and 
the ensuing reconciliations do not dispose of 
evil in the heart of man. On the contrary. 
The Tempest has inspired such meditations 
on the human situation as Browning’s 
‘Caliban upon Setebos’ and W. H. Auden’s 
‘ The Sea and the Mirror But one must 
not think of Shakespeare after 1600 as 
having quite divested himself of his native 
gaiety. Twelfth Night belongs to the same 
year as Hamlet, that is 1 601. For Bacon and 
other anti- Stratford theories see R. C. 
Churchill, Shakespeare and His Betters 
(1958). If Shakespeare took little interest in 
the publication of his plays, posterity has 
made up for it. Curiously the 17th century 
contented itself with reprints of the great 
Folio of 1623 (1632, 1663-64 and 1685). 
The 1 8th century has nine new editions to its 
credit and scholarship begins to appear with 
Rowe’s edition (with a Life) in 1709. Be- 
tween that and Malone’s critical edition 
(1790), which first discussed the chronology 
on modern lines, we have Pope’s edition 
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(1726), with its happy guesses at difficult SHARP, (!) Abraliam (1653-1742'i p v, 
passages; Theobald’s improved text; and astronomer, in 1684-9! assisted 
Dr Johnson’s edition (1765), with its monu- at Greenwich Observatory in 
mental preface. The appearance of variorum the large mural arc, &c. He published fllr 
editions, involving a closer scrutiny of the oi'\op,tiT\thms i-incl Geometry Improved 
text, marks the opening of the 1 9th century See Life by Cud worth (1889). ^ 

culminating in Furness’s great Variorum (2) Cecil James (1859-1924) Pn r* 
edition from 1871 onwards. Various one- collector of folk-songs (of which he’ DubiKh 5 
volume and school texts heralded a new era numerous collectionl;) and folk-dances ^ 
of publication — Sir Sidney Lee’s Caxlon born in London, and was principal oV't? 
Shakespeare and the old Arden Shakespeare, Hampstead Conservatoire in 1896-]q(r 
with its agreeable format, were gradually His work is commemorated by Cecil Sba 

ousted by the New (Cambridge) edition House, the headquarters of the En4ish S 

edited by Quiller-Couch and J. Dover Wilson Dance (founded by him in 1911)Ws(?n 
(begun 1921) and this, now completed, has a Societies. Sec Life by A. H. Fox-StranmS 
friendly rival in the new Arden edition begun (1933). 

after the war and edited by Ellis-Fermor (3) Grnnville (1735-1 813), English aboli 
(still in progress). The standard Life is by lionist, born at Durham, was apprenticed tn 
E. K. Chambers (1930, revised 1951); but a London linen-draper, in 1758 got a post in 
see also Dr J. S. Smart’s Shakespeare Truth the Ordnance department, but resigned in 
and Tradition (1928), and P. Alexander 1776 through sympathy with America. He 
Shakespeare's Life and Art (1939). For wrote many philological, legal, political and 
sources see Narrative and Dramatic Sources theological pamphlets; but his principal 
(ed. Bullough, 1957). For criticism Nichol labours were for the negro. He defended 
Smith, Eighteenth Century Essays on Shake- the negro James Sommersett or Somerset 
speare; Granville-Barker, Prefaces to Shake- securing the decision (1772) that as soon as a 
speare's Plays ; and C. H. Herford’s A Sketch slave touches English soil he becomes free* 
of Recent Shakespearian Investigation (1923). and worked with Clarkson for the abolition 
For the stage see Chambers, Elizabethan of negro slavery. His idea of a colony for 
(1923). L.B. ChtxvltQrC^ Shakespearean freed slaves at Sierra Leone was put into 
Comedy is suggestive and MucCalluin’s practice in 1787. He was also active in many 
Shakespeare's Roman Plays is useful for the religious associations, including the British 
Roman tragedies. and Foreign Bible Society (1804), and wrote 

SHALIAPIN. See Chaliapin. on New Testament scholarship. See Memoirs 

SHAMYL, i.e. Samuel (1797-1871), leader of by P. Hoarc (1820), and study by E C. P. 
the tribes in the Caucasus in their thirty Lasccllcs (1928). 

years’ struggle against Russia, became a Sufi (4) James (1618-79), Scottish divine, bom 
mullah or priest, and strove to end the tribal at Banlf, May 4, studied for the church at 
feuds. He was one of the foremost in the King’s College, Aberdeen (1633-37). Inl643 
defence of Himry against the Russians in he was appointed ‘ regent ’ of philosophy at 
1831, in 1834 was chosen head of the Les- St Andrews, and in 1648 minister of Crail. 
ghians, and by abandoning open warfare for In 1651 -52 he was carried olTto London with 
surprises, ambuscades, &c., secured numerous several other ministers ; in 1657 he waschosen 
successes for the mountaineers. In 1839, by the more modenite party in the church to 
and again in 1849, he escaped from the plead their cause before Cromwell Sent by 
stronghold of Achulgo after the Russians had Monk to Breda, he had several interviews 
made themselves masters of it, to continue with Charles 11 (1660). His correspondence 
preaching a holy war against the infidels, for some months after his return from 
The Russians were completely baffled, their Holland is full of apprehensions of Prelacy; 
armies sometimes disastrously beaten, though but its pcrlidy stands revealed in his letter of 
^amyl began to lose ground.^ During the May 21, 166!, to Middleton, which proves 
Crimean war the allies supplied him with that he was tlieii in hearty co-operation with 
money and arms, but after peace was signed Clarendon and the English bishops for the 
the Russians compelled the submission of rc-cstablishment of Episcopacy in Scotland, 

the Caucasus. On April 12, 1859, Shamyl’s The bribe was a great one, for in December 

chief stronghold, Weden, was taken. For he was consecrated Archbishop of St 
several months he was hunted till in Sep- Andrews. The dexterous tool of Middleton 
teniber he was surprised, and after a desperate or Lauderdale, an oppressor of those he had 
resistance captured. He was pensioned at betrayed, he soon became an object of 
Kaluga in the middle of Russia, but removed popular detestation and of contempt to his 

to Kiev in 1868 and to Mecca in 1870. He employers. On May 3, 1 679, twelveCovenan- 

March 1871. ^ ters (see John Balfour and Hackston) 

SHAP LEY, Harlow (1885- ), American dragged him from his coach on Magus Muir 

astrophysicist, born at Nashville, Tenn., and hacked him to death despite his prayers, 
worked at the Mount Wilson observatory See Life by T. Stephen and O. Airy, Lauder- 
from 1914 and was appointed director in dale Papers (1884). 

1921. He first suggested that the change in (5) William (1749-1824), English engraver, 
brightness of the Cepheid variable stars are born in London, a businessman in the City, 
caused by regular pulsation, related to their executed plates after Guido, West, Trumbull 
mass. He has done notable work on photo- and Reynolds. He was a friend of Thomas 
metry and spectroscopy and his writings Paine and Horne Tooke. See Life by W. S. 
mclude Star Clusters (1930), Galaxies (1943) Baker (1875). 

md Climatic Changes {19541), (6) William (1855-1905), Scottish writer, 
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born at Paisley, settled in London 1879, and 
published Earth^s Voices (1884) and wrote 
books on contemporary English, French and 
German poets, but is chiefly remembered as 
the author of the remarkable series of Celtic 

or Neo-Celtic — tales and romances by 

‘ Fiona Macleod ’ — a pseudonym he systema- 
tically refused to acknowledge, which include 
Phatais (1894), The Mountain Lovers and The 
Sin-Eater (1895), The Immortal Hour (1900), 
&C-, the latter, a verse play set to music had 
a great success in London during the 1920’s. 

See Memoir by his wife (1910). 

SHARPE, Charles Kirkpatrick (1781-1851), 
Scottish antiquarian, born at Hoddam 
Castle, Dumfries, contributed two original 
ballads to Scott’s Minstrelsy^ and edited 
dub-books, but is chiefly remembered by his 
correspondence (2 vols. 1888). 

SHARPE Y-SCHAFER, Sir Edward (1850- 
1935), English physiologist, born at Hornsey, 
educated at University College, London, was 
professor there (1883-99) and at Edinburgh 
(1899-1933). Known especially for his 
researches on muscular contraction, he 
devised the prone- pressure method of 
artificial respiration. 

SHAW, (1) (3eorge Bernard (1856-1950), Irish 
dramatist, essayist, critic and pamphleteer, 
was born of Irish Protestant parents in 
Dublin on July 26. His father was impro- 
vident and commercially unsuccessful, but 
bis mother, an energetic musically-minded 
woman, was able to establish herself as a 
singing- teacher both in Dublin and later in 
London, and from her he inherited strength 
of character and the great love and knowledge 
of music so influential in his life and work. 
After short and unhappy periods at various 
schools, he entered in 1871 on four and a half 
years of clerical work with a firm of land- 
agents, and proved to be ‘ of great business 
capacity, strict accuracy . . . thoroughly 
reliable and trustworthy But he had little 
liking for office routine, and in 1876 left 
Ireland for good to follow his mother and 
sister Lucy, a musical-comedy actress, to 
London. His literary life had already begun 
in 1875 with a letter to the press (henceforth 
one of his favourite means of expression), 
shrewdly analysing the effect on individuals 
of sudden conversion by the American 
evangelists. Moody and Sankey. In London 
his early years were a long period of struggle 
and impoverishment, and of the five novels 
he wrote between 1879 and 1883, the best of 
which are probably Love Among the Artists 
and Cashel Byron^'s Profession^ all were 
rejected by the more reputable publishers. 
But in them is already to be found, besides 
some striking character studies and much 
originality of thought, glimmerings of the 
supple and virile Shavian style to be more 
fully developed after several years not only 
of writing but of public-speaking experience. 

In 1881 he became a vegetarian, and this, 
together with his teetotalisni and dislike of 
tobacco, added to his already great store 
of energy. An encounter (1882) with Henry 
George and the reading of Karl Marx turned 
his thoughts towards Socialism, and while 
any direct propagation of it is absent from 
his plays, his faith in it and a ‘ kindly dislike ’ 
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(if not dread) of capitalist society form the 
backbone of all his work. Political and 
economic understanding stood him in good 
stead as a local government councillor in 
Saint Pancras (1897-1903) and also on the 
executive committee of the small but influen- 
tial Fabian Society, to which he devoted 
himself selflessly for many years (1884-1911) 
and for v/hich he Qditcd Fabian Essays (1889) 
and wrote many well-known socialist tracts. 
Journalism provided another lively platform 
for him, and it w^as as ‘ Como di Bassetto 
music critic for the new Star newspaper 
(1888-90), that he made his first indelible 
irnpact on the intellectual and social con- 
sciousness of his time. In this and in his later 
music criticism for The World (1890-94) and, 
above all, in his dramatic criticism for Frank 
Harris’s Saturday Peview (1895-98), he was 
in fact attempting, as De Quincey said of 
Wordsworth, to create the taste by which he 
was to be appreciated. To this period also 
belong The Quintessence of Ibsenlsm (1891) 
and The Perfect Wagnerite (1898), tributes to 
fellow ‘ artist-philosophers ’ who, together 
with Bunyan, Dickens, Samuel Butler and 
Mozart, had acknowledged influence on his 
work. The rest of Shaw’s life, especially 
after his marriage (1898) to the Irish heiress 
Charlotte Payne-Townshend, is mainly the 
history of his plays. His first, Widowers'" 
Houses, was begun in 1885 in collaboration 
with his friend William Archer, but was 
finished independently in 1892 as the result 
of the challenge he felt to produce the newer 
drama of ideas he had been advocating. 
Into the earliest plays, which also include 
Mrs Warren's Profession, Arms and the Man 
and Candida (one of the first in a long series 
of remarkable female portraiture), comes 
already the favourite Shavian theme of 
conversion — from dead system and outworn 
morality towards a more creatively vital 
approach to life — and this is further developed 
in Three Plays for Puritans: The Devil's 
Disciple^ Caesar and Cleopatra^ and Captain 
Brassboiind' s Conversion. His long corres- 
pondence with the famous Lyceum actress, 
Ellen Terry, was also at its peak during these 
years. At last Shaw was becoming more 
widely known, first of all in the United States 
and on the Continent, and then, with the 
important advent of the playwright-producer- 
actor, Harley Granville-Barker, in England 
itself, especially after the epoch-making 
Vedrenne-Barker Court Theatre season of 
1904-07. This had been preceded by one of 
Shaw’s greatest philosophical comedies, Man 
and Superman (1902), in which, in quest of a 
purer religious approach to life, Shaw 
advocated throu gh hi s Don Juan the impor- 
tance of man ’sTih ceasing creative evolu- 
tionary urge for world-betterment as well as 
for his own self-improvement. Other notable 
plays from the early part of the century are 
John Bull's Other Island (1904), Major 
Barbara (1905), The Doctor's Dilemma (1906), 
and two uniquely Shavian discussion plays. 
Getting Married (1908) and Misalliance 
p910). They further display Shaw’s increas- 
ing control of his medium and the wide range 
of his subject-matter (from politics and 
statecraft to family life, prostitution and 
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vaccination). Before the Joint Committee (3) Jack (1780-1815), English nuoiiict . 
on Stage Censorship in 1909 he proudly herculean strength who, serving in C-? 
proclaimed himself as ‘ imnioralist and Guards, fell at Waterloo, first lcillin<r ♦ 
heretic and insisted on the civilized necessity cuirassiers. 

for toleration and complete freedom of 0876-1958), English comnnc<» 

thought. Just before World War I came born in London, studied under Stanfoni ^ 
two of his most delightful and popular plays: the Royal College of Music, composed ^ 
Androcles and the Lion, a ‘religious panto- ballad opera, Mr Pepys (1926), with CliffnrH 

mime and Pygmalion, an ‘ anti-romantic ’ Bax, set T. S. Eliot’s poems to music but is 

comedy of phonetics. During the war itself, best known for his songs and as co-editn 

though he later loured the Front at official with his brother, Geoffrey Turton (187? 

invitation, he called forth controversy and 1943), the church musician, of national song' 

recrimination with his Common Sense About books, and with Vaughan Williams of Som 

the War, one of the most provocative and of Praise q.]\(X the Oxford Carol Book See 

fearless documents ever written. After the his autobiography, Up to Now {1929).' 

war followed three of his very greatest (5) Richard Norman (1831-1912), English 
dramas in near succession: Heartbreak architect in London, born in Edinburgh 
House (1919), an attempt to analyse in an wms a leader of the trend away from Victorian 
English Chehovian social environment the styles back to traditional Georgian designs 
causes of present moral and political discon- as in Swan House, Chelsea, New Scotland 
tents; Back to Methuselah (1921), five plays Yard (1888), the Gaiety Theatre, Aldwych 
in one, in which Shaw conducted a not (1902; now demolished), and the Piccadilly 
altogether successful dramatic excursion Hotel (1905). See Life by R. Blomfield 
from the Garden of Eden to ‘ As Far as (1940). 

Thought Can Reach’; and Saint Joan (6) Sir William Napier (1854-1945), English 
(1923), in which Shaw’s essentially religious meteorologist, born in Birmingham, was 16th 
nature, his genius for characterization (above wrangler at Cambridge in 1876 and in 1877 
all of saintly but very human women), and was elected fellow of Emmanuel College and 
his powers of dramatic argument arc most became assistant director of the Cavendish 
abundantly revealed. In 1925 Shaw was Laboratory. He was director of the Meteoro- 
awarded the Nobel prize for literature, but logical office, London (1907-20), and from 
donated the money to inaugurate the Anglo- 1918 scientific adviser to the government He 
Swedish Literary Foundation, In 1931 he became professor of the Royal College of 
visited Russia, and during the 30’s made Science in 1920. In his Life History of 
other long tours, including a world one with Surface of Air Currents he established witn 
Mrs Shaw in 1932, during which he gave a Lempfert the ‘ polar front ’ theory of cyclones 
memorable address on Political Economy in propounded by Bjerknes (q.v.). In 1915 he 
the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, was knighted and received the Royal Medal 
Greater perhaps than any of the plays of the Royal Society (1923). Manual of 
written during the last years of his life are Meteorology (1919-31) became a standard 
the two prose works : The Intelligent Womnii’s work. 

Guide to Socialism and Capitalism (1928), one SHAW-LEFEVRE, -le~fee've}\ (1) Charles, 
of the most lucid introductions to its subjects, 1st Viscount Eversley (1794-1888), English 
and The Black Girl in Search of God (1932), Liberal politician, was called to the bar in 
z.modQvn Pilgrim's Progress. The later plays^ 1819, in 1830 entered parliament, and was 
except for The Apple Cart (1929), have Speaker 1839-57, being then made a peer, 
scarcely received adequate public stage (2) George John, Baron Eversley (1832- 
presentation, but they continue to preach 1928), English Liberal politician, bom in 
the stern yet invigorating Shavian morality London, served in Liberal ministries (1881- 
of individual responsibility, self-discipline, 1884, 1892-95), formed with Grote, Stephen 
heroic effort without thought of reward or and John Stuart Mill in 1866 the Commons 
‘ atonement and the utmost integrity. Preservation Society to protect common 
The true joy of life is living for a purpose lands from the encroaching builder, as 
recognized by yourself as a mighty one. P.M.G. (1883-84) introduced sixpenny tele- 
Plays such as Too True to Be Good (1932) and grams, as commissioner of works (1880-83, 
The Simpleton of the Unexpected Isles (1934) 1892-94) threw open Hampton Court park 

also show signs of sounding a newer and even and Kew Palace, served on the London 
more experimental dramatic note altogether. County Council from 1897 and in 1906 was 
Shaw died at the age of 94 on November 2, created baron. 

1950. In spite of some decline in his personal SHAWCROSS, Sir Hartley William, Baron 
popularity in Britain after his death, the Shaweross (1902- ), English lawyer, bom 
interest in his work now seems to be increas- in Giessen, Germany, was educated at 
ing and universal. His plays, prefaces and Dulwich College, called to the bar at Gray’s 
essays, as published in the Standard Edition Inn in 1925 and was senior lecturer in Law 
of his work (Constable & Co. Ltd.), take up at Liverpool (1927-34). After service in 
35 substantial volumes, and the number of World War II, he was attorney-general 
books about him is considerable — see (1945—51) and president of the Board of 
esp^ially those by G. K. Chesterton (1935), Trade (1951) in the Labour government He 
Archibald Henderson, Hesketh Pearson established an international legal reputation 
(1942), C. E. M. load (1949), St John Ervine for himself as chief British prosecutor at the 
(1956), Desmond MacCarthy (1951) and Eric Nuremberg Trials (1945-46), led the investi- 
^ gations of the Lynskey Tribunal (1948) and 

(2) Henry Wheeler. See Billings (1). prosecuted in the Fuchs atom spy case 
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(1950). Finding the narrow opposition 
tactics* of the Labour Party irksome, he 
resigned his parliamentary seat in March 
1958. He was knighted in 1945 and created 
a life peer in 1959. 

SHAYS, Daniel (1747-1825), American leader 
of the rebellion in Western Massachusetts 
(178^87) which bears his name, served 
against the British at Bunker’s Hill, Ticon- 
deroga, &c., and was commissioned. He led 
the insurrection by the farmers against the 
U.S. government, which was imposing heavy 
taxation and mortgages. After raiding the 
arsenal at Springfield, Mass., the insurrec- 
tionists were routed at Petersham (1787) and 
Shays was condemned to death, but pardoned 
(1788). 

SHEE, Sir Martin Archer (1769-1850), Anglo- 
Irish painter, born in Dublin, in 1788 settled 
in London, and became R.A. in 1800 and 
P.R.A. 1830, when he was knighted. His 
Captain John Wolmore at Trinity House 
shows the influence of Lawrence. He also 
dabbled in literature. See Life by his son 
(1860), 

sheepshanks, (1) John (1787-1863), 
English art-collector, born in Leeds, who in 
1857 presented his collection (233 oil- 
pictures and 103 drawings) to the nation, 
and they are now at South Kensington. 

(2) J^chard (1794-1855), English astro- 
nomer, brother of (1), instrumental in the 
adoption of a standard of length (1855). 
SHEFFIELD, John, 1st Duke of Bucldngham 
and Normanby (1648-1721), English political 
leader and poet, succeeded his father as third 
earl of Mulgrave in 1658, served in both 
navy and army, and w'as lord chamberlain 
to James II and a cabinet-councillor under 
William III, who in 1694 made him marquis 
of Normanby. Anne made him Duke of (the 
county of) Buckingham (1703); but for his 
opposition to Godolphin and Marlborough 
he was deprived of the Seal (1705). After 
1710, under the Tories, he was lord steward 
and lord president till the death of Anne, 
when he lost all power, and intrigued for the 
restoration of the Stuarts. Patron of Dryden 
and friend of Pope, he wrote two tragedies, a 
metrical Essay on Satire, an Essay on Poetry, 
&c. 

SHEEL, Richard Lalor, sheel (1791-1851), 
Irish dramatist and politician, born at 
Drumdowney, Kilkenny, wrote a series of 
plays, aided O’Connell in forming the New 
Catholic Association (1825), and supported 
the cause by impassioned speeches. He was 
M.P. and in 1839 under Melbourne became 
vice-president of the Board of Trade, and a 
privy-councillor — the first Catholic to gain 
that honour. In 1846 he was appointed 
master of the Mint. See Memoir by 
McCullagh (1855) and his Speeches (1845-55). 
SHELBURNE, William Petty, 2nd Earl of 
(1737-1805), English statesman, great-grand- 
son of Sir William Petty (q.v.), was born in 
Dublin, studied at Christ Church, Oxford, 
served in the army, entered parliament, 
succeeded his father to the earldom in 1761, 
and in 1763 was appointed president of the 
Board of Trade, and in Chatham’s second 
administration (1766) a secretary of state. 
Upon the fall of Lord North’s ministry in 
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1782 Shelburne declined to form a govern- 
ment,^ but became secretary of state under 
Rockingham. Upon Rockingham’s death 
the same year the king offered Shelburne the 
Treasury. Fox resigned, and Shelburne 
introduced William Pitt into office as his 
chancellor of the Exchequer. This ministry 
resigned w'hen outvoted by the coalition 
between Fox and North (February 1783). 
Shelburne was in 1784 made Marquis of 
Lansdowne, and at Lansdowne House and 
Bowood, Wilts, he collected a splendid gal- 
lery of pictures and a fine library. See Lives 
by Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice (1912) and 
C. W. Alvord (1925). 

SHELDON, Gfibert (1598-1677), English 
prelate, chaplain to Charles I, warden of All 
Souls College, Oxford, and from 1663 
Archbishop of Canterbury, built the Shel- 
donian Theatre at Oxford (1669). 

SHELLEY, (1) Mary Wollstonecraft (1797- 
1851), English writer, was the daughter of 
William Godwin and Mary Wollstonecraft 
(qq.v.). Her life from 1814 to 1822 was bound 
up with that of Shelley. Her first and most 
impressive novel was Frankenstein (1818), 
her second Valperga (1823). In 1823 she 
returned to England with her son. Her 
husband’s father, in granting her an allow- 
ance, insisted on the suppression of the 
volume of Shelley’s Posthumous Poems, 
edited by her. The Last Man (1826), a 
romance of the ruin of human society by 
pestilence, fails to attain sublimity. In 
Lodore (1835) we read the story of Shelley’s 
alienation from his first wife. Her last novel, 
Falkner, appeared in 1837. Of her occasional 
pieces of verse the most remarkable is The 
Choice. Her Journal of a Six Weeks' Tour 
(partly by Shelley) tells of the excursion to 
Switzerland in 1814; Rambles in Germany 
and Italy (1844) describes tours in 1840-43; 
Garnett collected her Tales in 1890. Koszul 
edited two unpublished mythological dramas, 
Proserpine and Midas, in 1922. See Lives by 
F. A. Marshall (1889), R. Church (1928), 
R. G. Grylls (1938), and H. N. Braiisford, 
Shelley, Godwin and their Circle (2nd ed. 
1951). 

(2) Percy Bysshe (1792-1822), was bom at 
Field Place, Horsham, Sussex. After two 
years at Sion House School, Isleworth, where 
he acquired a taste for natural science, but 
where he was bullied, he entered Eton in 
1804. Here, beside the classics, he imbibed 
sceptical and revolutionary ideas. In 1810 
he became an undergraduate at University 
College, Oxford. His chief friend there, 
Thomas Jefferson Hogg, has described his 
career at Oxford, which was terminated after 
only a year by expulsion for issuing a 
pamphlet. The Necessity of Atheism, Hogg 
shared in this undergraduate revolt and was 
sent down at the same time. Left to himself 
in London the poet formed a connection with 
Harriet Westbrook, daughter of a retired 
coffee-house keeper, whose unhappy home 
circumstances induced Shelley to make a 
run-away marriage at Edinburgh (August 
1811). The rights and wrongs of this unfor- 
tunate union have never been satisfactorily 
decided — Shelley never reproached himself 
for Harriet’s tragedy — but no doubt the aim 
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he now set himself of ‘ reforming the world ’ Wc are now inclined to think rather of 
under the direction of the teaching of the Shelley who had a existence, Inl 8 l 9 hp 
philosopher, William Godwin, explains further displayed his technical versatilitv in 
almost everything. This aim led for a time his esoteric drama The Cend which oww 
to an itinerant mission to, among other something to the Jacobean school of Webstar 
places, Dublin and Lynmouth where he and Tourneur. It is a study of absolute evh 
commenced his long poem Queen Mah — the and he had a story to work on, in which the 
first of his poems, which might be called dreadful and the heroic mingle. The poetn 
‘ Godwin versified Of Harriet’s unhappy is kept to a minimum here and there is nn 
life during the three years (1811-14) they humour. If wc arc to think of the ‘ uacom- 
more or less lived together, wc know little, mitted ’ Shelley, reference must also be made 
Possibly her insistence on a Church re- to that brilliant poem, the finest of all his 
marriage in 1814 led to the final breach and fantasies, The Witch of Atlas, which gathers 
left Shelley free to cultivate the friendship of up all the gaieties of classical mythology— a 
Godwin’s daughter Mary. Such wais his rainbow' fabric of pure vision, which recalls 
notion of marital fidelity — free love was part Renaissance virtuosity at its best. ?rome- 
of the Godwinian ideology — wc find him theus completed at Rome, 1820, is 

after the breach inviting Harriet to join him a study of the revolt of man against law and 
and Mary Godwin in a visit to Switzerland, custom which oppress him. This is Godwin- 
The year before Harriet had borne him a ian doctrine removed to the realm of mytho- 
daughter lanthe and now, January 1816, logy, but now quickened by the more geaial 

Mary bore him a son, William, out of spirit of Plato, whose Symposium he had 

wedlock. A few months later Harriet was translated in 1818. Christianity is dethroned, 

found drowned in the Serpentine. By but it is by the spirit of Christ. The assertion 

arrangement with his father Shelley had now of the Godwinian doctrine of free-love, 

settled on him out of his grandfather’s modified by the Platonic notion of intellectual 

estate £1000 a year and so was free to marry love, appears in Epipsychidion (1821) in the 

Mary Godwin and travel abroad. A lawsuit most seductive guise. To the same year 

over the custody of Harriet’s children belongs Adonais, which fittingly celebrates 

lanthe and Charles (1814-26) was decided Keats and crowns his own career as poet and 

by Lord Eldon against him on the ground of ‘ legislator He had the machinery of 
his atheistic opinions, a verdict which further classical pastoral elegy to work on, but he 

embittered him against the * Establishment ’. cthcrealizcs it and performs the feat of 

In 1818 he set out for Italy accompanied by employing the Spenserian si^inza for a heroic 

Mary, his son NVilliam and daughter Clara, purpose. It is enshrined in the hearts of all 

and Miss Clairmont, Mary’s half-sister, and lovers of the two poets. In 1822 he returned 

her daughter Allegra, child of an amour with to the theme of liberty. Hellas sings propheti- 

Byron. This family of frce-Iovcrs was now cally of the delivery of Greece from the Turk, 

to travel round Italy from Venice (where It contains his greatest impersonal lyric ‘ The 

Shelley met Byron) to Rome, to Naples, world’s great age begins anew’. His last 

back to Rome (where he wrote the last two (unfinished) poem. The Triumph of Life, is a 
acts of Prometheus Unbound), to Leghorn Petrarchian pageant, a vision of the world to 
and Florence^and finally to the lonely house be, marred only by the intrusion of Rousseau, 

on the bay of Spezia where ‘The Triumph of He has not quite mastered Dante’s terzarima, 

Life ’ was written and whence he set out for but the strict form imposes some restraint on 

Leghorn to meet Leigh Hunt and his family, him. The theme is again that of The Revolt 

a journey from which he was not to return, of Islam — the true conquerors are those who 

his small boat having foundered in a storm resist ‘royal anarchs’. Shelley is stiU the 
on the way home. The seriousness with rebel and the anarchist, as he was when he 
which Shelley (unlike the libertine Byron) wrote The Masque of Anarchy to denounce 
held his heretical doctrines is best indicated ‘ Peterloo Saintsbury remarked on his 
by the immense liberation the Italian scene immediate mastery of every poetical form he 
effected on his spirits and his poetry. Hither- attempted. This is certainly true of his 
to, apart from the doctrinal poems. Queen lyrics, which are as perfect in his early as in 
Mab and The Revolt of Islam, he had only his latest period. This lyricism, effortless as 
Alastcr (1816), a study of the egocentric breathing, pervades all his poetry. Of the 
romantic, himself, which has been much longer sort of lyric or ode ‘ To a Skylark’, 
overpraised, the Hymn to Intellectual Beauty * Ode to the West Wind ‘ The Cloud ’ and 
and Mont Blanc to his credit. Now in Lines * The Sensitive Plant ’ register with consum- 
Written in the Euganean Hills the theme of mate artistry the whole range of his feeling. 
Italian liberty is worked out in octosyllables The shorter lovc-lyrics — ‘ I arise from dreams 
of striking force and brevity of diction. In of thee ‘ To Constantin singing ‘ Rarely, 
Julian and Madallo also, which belongs to his rarely comest thou ‘ Swifter far than 
‘ Venetian ’ period he found another medium summer’s flight <S:c., rank with the greatest 
for his conversation with Byron, who is of their kind. His -prose work, A Defence of 
Madallo, viz. a finely modulated conversa- Poetry (1822), states the eternal problem of 
tional form of the heroic couplet, which he art in its bearing on conduct. He asserts the 
later used for both humorous and romantic Platonic notion that the poet is divinely 
purposes in his Letter to Maria Gisborne inspired and therefore may be, in some sense, 
(1820). These two poems along with his a ‘ legislator ’ to mankind. The modern 
satire on Wordsworth, Peter Bell the Third, edition of the Collected Works is by Ingpen 
are the answer to those critics who think of and Peck (10 vols. 1926-30), but H. Buxton 
him as a poet of moonshine and cloud shapes. Forman, whose Complete Works (8 vols. 
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1S76-S0) it displaced, did invaluable work for 
the text and bibliography. The two-volume 
edition of the Poems by C. D. Locock (1911) 
has a valuable introduction by A. Glutton 
Brock, who also WTOte Shelley, the Man and 
the Poet (1909). The Letters, ed. R. Ingpen 
(1909) are indispensible. Peck’s Life (1927), 
followed by R. Bailey’s study (1934) and E. 
Biunden’s Shelley, a Life Story (1946). 
displaced Bowden’s standard Life (1886, 
abridged 1896). Other modern studies are 
Brailsford’s Shelley, Godwin and their Circle 
(2nd ed. 1951), (the best short account); 
Mrs D. W. Campbell’s Shelley and the 
Unromantics (1924), Maurois’ Ariel (1924), 
and King-Hele’s Shelley, his Thought and 
Work (1960). 

SHENSTONE, William (1714-63), English 
poet, born at Halesowen, studied at Pem- 
broke College, Oxford, published in 1741 
The Judgment of Hercules and the following 
year The Schoolmistress, which written in 
imitation of Spenser foreshadowed the 
mood of Gray’s Elegy, Pastoral Ballad 
(1755) was commended by Gray and Johnson. 
In later life he suffered many financial 
embarrassments due to his elegant mode of 
life on his estate of the Leasovves. See 
Letters, ed. Williams (1939), and Lives by 
E. M. Purkis (1931), M. Williams (1935) and 
A. R. Humphreys (1937). 

SHEPILOV, Dmitri Trofimovitch (1905- ), 

Soviet politician, was born at Ashkhabad and 
was educated at Moscow University. From 
1926 to 1931 he was a public prosecutor in 
Siberia and later became a lecturer in political 
economy. In 1952 he became chief editor of 
Pravda\ in 1954 a member of the Supreme 
Soviet; and in 1956 foreign minister. He was 
‘ purged ’ by the party leadership in June 1957 
and banished to a teaching position in the 
Soviet Far East. 

SHEPPARD, (1) Hugh Richard Lawrie, 
Icnown as ^ Dick ^ (1880-1937), Anglican 
divine and pacifist, bom at Windsor, a 
popular preacher with distinctly modern 
views on the Christian life and a pioneer of 
religious broadcasting, was vicar of London’s 
St Martin-in-the-Fields (1914-27), published 
The Human Parson (1924) and The Impatience 
of a Parson (1927). became dean of Canter- 
bury (1929-31) and canon of St Paul’s 
Cathedral (1934-37). He founded the Peace 
Pledge Union shortly before his death. He 
was appointed C.H. in 1927. See Lives by 
R. E. Roberts (1941) and Matthews (1948). 

(2) Jack (1702-24), English robber, born 
at Stepney, committed the first of many 
robberies in July 1 720, and in 1 724 was five 
times caught, and four times escaped. He 
was hanged at Tyburn in the presence of 
200,000 spectators. He was the subject of 
many plays and ballads, tracts by Defoe and 
a novel by Ainsworth. See book ed. Bleakley 
and Ellis (1933). 

SHERATON, Thomas (1751-1806), English 
cabinet-maker, born at Stockton-on-Tees, 
settled in London about 1790, wrote a 
Cabinet-maker'* s Book (1794). His neo- 
classical designs had a wide influence on 
contemporary taste in furniture. See studies, 
ed. R. Edwards (1945). 

SHERBROOKE, Robert Lowe, 1st Viscount 
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(1811-92), English politician, born at 
Bingham, Notts, from Winchester passed in 
1829 to University College, Oxford. Called 
to the bar in 1842, he emigrated the same 
year to Australia, soon attained a lucrative 
practice, and also took a leading part in 
politics. Home again in 1850, and returned 
to parliament (1852), he took office under 
Aberdeen and Palmerston. During 1859-64 
he was vice-president of the Education 
Board, and introduced the Revised Code of 
1862 with its ‘ payment by results ’. In 1868 
his feud with the Liberals was forgotten in his 
strenuous aid towards disestablishing the 
Irish Church, and Gladstone made him 
chancellor of the Exchequer. In 1873 he 
became home secretary; in 1880 went to the 
Upper House as Viscount Sherbrooke. He 
opposed the exclusive study of the classics. 
See Life by A. Patchett Martin (1893). 

SHERE ALI, shayr ah' lee (1825-79), amir of 
Afghanistan, a younger son of Dost Moham- 
med, succeeded as Amir in 1863. Disagree- 
ments with his half-brothers soon arose, 
which kept Afghanistan in anarchy ; Shere 
Ali fled to Klandahar; but in 1868 regained 
possession of Kabul, with assistance from the 
viceroy of India, Sir John Lawrence. In 1870 
his eldest son, Yakub Khan, rebelled, but was 
captured and imprisoned, Shere Ali’s refusal 
to receive a British mission (1878) led to war; 
and, after severe fighting, he fled to Turkestan, 
there to die. Yakub Khan succeeded. 

SFIERIDAN, (1) Philip Henry (1831-88), 
American soldier, born in Albany, N.Y., 
March 6, of Irish parentage, in 1848 entered 
West Point, and graduated in 1853. In 1861 
he was an infantry captain, but in 1862 was 
given a cavalry regiment, and rose rapidly 
to command a division. He distinguished 
himself at Perry ville and at Stone River, 
fought at Chickamauga, and was engaged in 
all the subsequent operations of the civil war, 
gaining credit for the gallantry with which his 
division drove the enemy over Missionary 
Ridge. In 1864 he was given command of 
the cavalry of the Army of the Potomac, 
took part in the Battle of the Wilderness, 
made a notable raid on Confederate com- 
munications with Richmond, and led the 
advance to Cold Harbor. In August Grant 
placed him in command of the Army of the 
Shenandoah with instructions to make the 
Valley ‘ a barren waste In September he 
attacked the enemy under Early, drove him 
beyond Winchester, again dislodged him 
from Fisher’s Hill, and pursued hiin through 
Flarrisonburg and Staunton, but Early, 
reinforced by Lee, again appeared in the 
Shenandoah Valley, and on October 19 
surprised the Northern army and drove it 
back in confusion. Sheridan, who was at 
Winchester, twenty miles away, galloped to 
the field and turned defeat into victory. He 
was promoted major-general and received the 
thanks of congress. Defeating the enemy at 
Five Forks on April 1, he had an active share 
in the final battles which led to Lee’s sur- 
render at Appomatox Court-house, April 9, 
1865. A lieutenant-general in 1870, he was 
with Moltke at Gravelotte and other battles. 
In 1883 he succeeded Sherman as general-in- 
chief. He died at Nonquitt, Mass., August 5. 
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Sheridan never lost a battle. Arnong the 
Northern generals he ranks next to Grant and 
Sherman. See his Personal Memoirs (IbSb) 
and Life by Davies (1895). i 

(2) Richard Brinsley (1751-1816), British 
dramatist, born in Dublin, October 30, was 
grandson of Swift’s friend, Thomas Sheridan, 
DD. (1687-1738), and son of Thomas 
Sheridan (1719-88), a teacjier of elocution, 
actor and author of a Life 
mother, Frances Sheridan, tide Chambcrlaine 
(1724-66), was the author of a novel called 
Sidney Biddulph and of one or two plays. 
Richard Sheridan was educated at Harrow, 
and, after leaving school, with a school- 
friend named Halhed wrote a three-act farce 
called Jupiter and tried a verse translation ot 
the Epistles of Aristoenetus. At ter a ro mantic 
courtship, Richard married Elizabeth Linley 
in 1773. The young couple settled in 
London to a life much beyond their means. 
Sheridan now made more serious ell oris at 
dramatic composition. On January 17, 1775, 
the Rivals was produced at Co vent Garden, 
and after a slight alteration in the cast met 
with universal approval. In Ihe same year 
appeared the poor tarce called St Patrick s 
hay and also the Duenna. In 1776 Sheridan, 
with the aid of Linley and amother friend, 
bought half the patent of Drury Lane 
Theatre for £35,000 from Garrick, and in 
1778 the remaining share for £45,0()0. His 
first production was a purified edition ot 
Vanbrugh’s Relapse^ under the title of a 
to Scarborough. Three months later (1777) 
appeared his greatest work, the School for 
Scandal. The Critic (1779), teeming with 
sparkling wit, was Sheridan’s last dramatic 
effort, with the exception of a poor tragedy, 
Pizarro. On the dissolution of parliament in 
1780 Sheridan was elected for Stafford, and 
in 1782 became under-secretary for foreign 
affairs under Rockingham, afterwards secre- 
tary to the treasury in the coalition ministry 
(1783). His parliamentary reputation dates 
from his great speeches in the impeachment 
of Warren Hastings. In 1794 he again 
electrified the House by a magnificent oration 
in reply to Lord Mornington’s denunciation 
of the French Revolution. He remained the 
devoted friend and adherent of Fox till Fox’s 
death, and was also the defender and mouth- 
piece of the Prince Regent- In 1806 he was 
appointed receiver of the Duchy of Cornwall, 
and in 1806 treasurer to the navy. In 1812 
he was defeated at Westminster, and his 
parliamentary career came to an end. In 1792 
his first wife died, and three years later he 
married Esther Ogle, the silly and extravagant 
daughter of the Dean of Winchester, who 
survived him. The affairs of the theatre had 
gone badly. The old building had to be 
closed as unfit to hold large audiences, and a 
new one, opened in 1794, was burned in 1809. 
This last calamity put the finishing touch to 
Sheridan’s pecuniary difficulties, which had 
^ long been serious. He died July 7, 1816, in 
' great poverty, but was given a magnificent 
funeral in Westminster Abbey. See Memoirs 
in editions of his works by Leigh Hunt (1 840), 
and Rhodes (1928); Memoirs of Mrs Frances 
Sheridan, by her granddaughter, Alicia Le 
Fanu (1824); Lives by Fraser Rae (2 vols. 
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1896) and W. Sichel (2 vols. 1909), Rhodes; 
(1933), Darlington (1933); also the articles 
Dufferin and Norton. 

SHERIFF, Lawrence (d. 1567), London 

grocer, born at Rugby, founded its great 
public school (1567). 

SHERLOCK, (1) Thomas (1678-1761), EngM 
prelate, son of (2), Bishop successively of 
Bangor (1728), Salisbury (1734) and London 
(1748), opposed Bishop Hoadley (q.v.) in the 
Bangorian controversy and lost influence at 
court. See Life by E. F. Carpenter (1936). 

(2) William (1641-1707), English prelate, 
father of (1), born at Southwark, became 
master of the Temple in 1684 and Dean of 
St Paul’s in 1691. He was a non-juror, but 
took the oaths in 1691. The most contro- 
versial of his 60 works were Vindication of the 
Doctrine of the Trinity and of the Incarnation 
(1690), which made South charge him with 
Tritheism, and Allegiance to Foreign Powers 
(1691). 

SHERMAN, (1) Henry Clapp (1875- ), 

American biochemist. Educated at Mary- 
land and Columbia, Sherman became 
professor of Organic Chemistry (1907), of 
Nutritional Chemistry (19 U) and of Chem- 
istry (1924) at the latter university. He 
has done important quantitative work on 
vitamins. 

(2) John (1823-1900), American statesman, 
brother of (4), born at Lancaster, Ohio, was 
in turn chairman of financial committees in 
both houses of Congress. He was largely 
author of the bills for the reconstruction of 
the seceded states and for the resumption of 
specie payment in 1879. He was appointed 
in 1877 secretary of the Treasury, and in 1878 
had prepared a redemption fund in gold that 
raised the legal-tender notes to par value. 
In 1881 and 1887 he was again returned to 
the senate, was its president, and afterwards 
chairman of the committee on foreiga 
relations. In 1897 he was made secretary 
of state, but retired on the war with Spain in 
1898. The Sherman Act (1890; repealed 
1893) sanctioned large purchases of silver by 
the Treasury. See Life by Bronson (2nd ed. 
1888), Selected Speeches (1879), Sherman 
Letters, between the brothers (1894), his 
Recollections of Forty Years (N.Y. 1896). 

(3) Roger (1721-93), American statesman 

and patriot, born at Newton, Mass., lived 
in Connecticut from 1743. First elected to 
the state assembly in 1755, he became a judge 
of the superior court (1766—89) and mayor oi 
New Haven (1784-93). A signatory of the 
Declaration of Independence, as a delegate 
to the Convention of 1787 he took a promi- 
nent part in the debates on the Consttution. 
See Life by Boutell. ^ , 

(4) William Tecumseh (1820-91), American 
soldier, brother of (2), born at Lancaster, 
Ohio, graduated at West Pomt m .1840. 
After serving in Florida and California, ne 
became a banker in San Francisco, 

1861 he was commissioned colonel oi tne 
Thirteenth Infantry; at Bull Run he won his 
promotion to brigadier-general of volunteers. 
In August he was sent to Kentucky, at first 
under Anderson, but when he asked lor 
200,000 men to put an end to the mere, 
he was deprived of his command. But soon 
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in command of a division, he took a distin- 
guished part in the battle of Shiloh (April 
1862) and was made major-general. In 
Grant’s various movements against Vicksburg 
Sherman was most active. In July 1863, 
promoted brigadier, he drove Genera*. 
Johnston out of Jackson, Miss. In Novem- 
ber he joined Grant at Chattanooga, and 
rendered excellent service in the victory of the 
25th ; soon after he relieved Burnside, 
besieged at Knoxville. In March 1864 he 
was appointed by Grant to the command 
of the south-west. In April he commenced 
his campaign against Atlanta. He first 
encountered Johnston at Dalton, May 14, 
and drove him. beyond the Etowah, and 
finally to Atlanta, which was evacuated on 
September 1. After giving his army a rest 
Sherman commenced his famous march to the 
sea, with 65,000 men. Meeting with little 
serious opposition, he reached Savannah on 
December 10. The works were soon carried, 
and on the 20th the city was evacuated. In 
February he left Savannah for the north, and 
by the 17th, compelling the evacuation of 
Charleston, had reached Columbia. Thence 
he moved on Goldsboro’, fighting two battles 
on the way. On April 9 Lee surrendered, and 
Johnston made terms with Sherman (dis- 
approved as too lenient by Secretary Stanton). 
For four years Sherman commanded the 
Mississippi division; when Grant became 
president he was made head of the army. 
In 1874, at his own request, to make room 
for Sheridan, he was retired on full pay. He 
died in New York, February 14. See' his 
own Memoirs (1875; revised 1891), his 
Letters, ed. Thorndike (1894), and Lives by 
E. Robins (1905), B. Liddell Hart (1930) and 
A. H. Burne (1939). 

SHERRIFF, Robert Cedric (1896- ), 

British playwright, novelist and scriptwriter, 
born at Kingston-upon-Thames, achieved an 
international reputation with his first play, 
Journey's End (1929), based on his experiences 
in the trenches during the first World War. 
In 1931 he turned student at Oxford and in 
1933 went to Hollywood. His later plays 
did not match up to his first, but he wrote the 
scripts for such films as The Invisible Man 
(1933), Goodbye Mr Chips (1936), The Four 
Feathers (1938), Lady Flamilton (1941) and 
The Dambusters (1955). 

SHERRINGTON, Sir Charles Scott (1857- 
1952), English physiologist, bom in London, 
passed through Caius College, Cambridge, 
was professor of Physiology at Liverpool 
(1895-1913) and Oxford (1913-35). His 
researches on reflex action and especially on 
The Integrative Action of the Nervous System 
(1906) constitute a landmark in modern 
physiology. His poetry is worthy of note. 
In 1920-25 he was P.R.S., in 1922 president 
of the British Association ; he was awarded 
the O.M. in 1924, and a Nobel prize in 
medicine in 1932. See Life by Lord Cohen 
(1958). 

SHERWOOD, (1) Mary Martha (1775-1851), 
English writer of children’s books, daughter 
of Dr Butt, chaplain to George HI, was born 
at Stanford, Worcs. In 1803 she sailed for 
India. Her 77 works include Little Henry and 
his Bearer, and the long-popular History of 


the Fairchild Family. See her own Life (ed. 
Darton, 1910), and one by her daughter, 
Mrs Kelly (1854). 

(2) Robert Emmet (1896—1955), American 
playwTight and author, bom in New Rochelle, 
New York. He wrote his first play, Barnum 
Was Right, while at Harvard, and after 
service in the first World War became editor 
(1924-28) of Life. He won four Pulitzer 
prizes, the first three for drama {Idiot's 
Delight, 1936; Abe Lincoln in Illinois, 1939; 
and There Shall be No Night, 1941), and the 
last (1949) for his biographical Roosevelt and 
Hopkins. 

SHEVCHENKO, Taras (1814-61), Ukrainian 
poet and prose-writer, born a serf at Kirilovka 
(Kiev), was freed and became professor at 
Kiev (1845), founded an organization for 
radical social reforms, was exiled to Siberia 
for ten years, and published collections of 
poems in the Ukrainian language. 

SHIELD, William (1748—1829), English viola 
player and composer, born at Swalwell in 
Durham, was apprenticed to a boat-builder, 
and, encouraged by Giardini, studied music, 
composed anthems that were sung in Durham 
cathedral, and conducted at Scarborough. 
He published a comic opera. The Flitch of 
Bacon^ in 1778, and, as composer to Coverit 
Garden (1778-97), produced others. Some 
of his songs are still known. In 1792 he 
travelled in Italy. From 1817 he was master 
of the King’s Musicians. See Memorial 
(1891). 

SHIH HUANG TI (259-210 b.c.), Chinese 
emperor from 246, and 4th monarch of 
the Chin dynasty. Assuming the title of 
‘the first emperor’, he greatly extended the 
empire and built the Great Wall, completed 
in 204, to keep out barbarians. He had all 
historical documents burnt in 212 to maintain 
himself and his successors in power. 
SHILLABER, Benjamin Penhallow (1814-90), 
American humorist, author of Sayings of Mrs 
Partington (1854). 

SHILLIBEER, George (1797-1866), British 
pioneer of London omnibuses, born in 
London, established a coach-building business 
in Paris and from 1829 ran the first London 
omnibus coach service from the City to 
Paddington. 

SHINWELL, Emanuel (1884- ), British 

Labour politician, born in Spitalfields, 
London, began work as an errand-boy in 
Glasgow at the age of twelve. An early 
student of public library and street-corner 
Socialism, he was elected to Glasgow Trades 
Council in 191 1 and, one of the ‘ wild men of 
Clydeside served a five months’ prison 
sentence for incitement to riot in 1921. M.P. 
in 1931 and secretary to the Department of 
Mines (1924, 1930-31), in 1935 he defeated 
Ramsay MacDonald at Seaham Harbour, 
Durham, in one of the most bitterly contested 
election battles of modern times. From 1942 
he was chairman of the Labour Party 
committee which drafted the manifesto 
* Let Us face the Future *, on which Labour 
won the 1945 election. As minister of fuel 
and power he nationalized the mines (1946), 
and the following year, when he was said 
to be a scapegoat for the February fuel 
crisis, he became secretary of state for war. 
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From 1950 to 1951 he was minister of defence. 
In these last two offices, ‘ Manny’s ’ con- 
siderable administrative ability outshone his 
prickly party political belligerence and 
earned him the respect of such discerning 
critics in defence matters as Churchill and 
Montgomery. In his later years he mellowed 
into a back-bench ‘elder statesman’. See 
his autobiographical CoFiflict without Malice 

SHIPTON, (1) Eric Earle (1907- ), British 
mountaineer. He gained his early mountain- 
eering experience during five expeditions^ to 
the mountains of East and Central Africa, 
climbing Kamet (25,d47 ft.) in 1931 He 
obtained much of his knowledge of the 
East during his terms as consul-general in 
Kashgar (1940-42 and 1946-48) and in 
Kunming (1949-51). Between 1933 and 1951 
he cither led or was member of five expedi- 
tions to Mount Everest. He probably did 
more than any other man to pave the way 
for the successful Hunl-Hillciry Expedition of 
1953. He was made a C.B.E. in 1955. See 
his Upon that Mountain (1943), Mount 
Everest Reconnaissance Expedition (1951). 

(2) Mother (1488~c. 1560), English witch, 
horn near Knarcsborough, and baptized as 
Ursula Southiel, at twenty-four married Tony 
Shipton, a builder, and died at over seventy 
years of age — according to S. Baker, who 
edited her ‘prophecies’ (1797). A book 
(1684) by Richard Head tells how she was 
carried off by the devil, bore him an imp, &:c. 
A small British moth, with wing-markings 


Weddinpt ( 1 628) ; The Grateful Servant (1629)' 
Byde Park (1632); The Gamester (1633)’ 
The Example (1634) ; The Opportunity (1634)’ 
The Lady of Pleasure, the most brilliant of his 
comedies (1635); tragedies. The Cardinal 
to the author himself* the best of his flock’ 
(1641), T/ie Traytor (1631), a great drama 
As a masque-writer he is second only to 
Jonson; among his best masques are The 
Triumph of Peace (1633) and The Contention 
of Ajax and Ulysses (1659, including ‘The 
glories of our blood and state ’). His thirty- 
five plays were edited by Gifford and Dyce 
(1833), hxsPoeFus by R. L. Armstrong (1941). 
Sec studies by Schipper (1911), Forsythe 
(1915) and Nason (1915). 

(3) John (13667-1456), English traveller 
and transcriber of Chaucer and Lydgate. 

(4) Lawrence. Sec Ferrers. 

(5) Robert (15817-1628), brother of (1), 
accompanied him to Persia and remained 
there. He made two journeys to European 
courts as envoy of the Shah of Persia (1608, 
1615), being accepted by .lames I of England 
for three years (1624-27), when he returned 
to Persia and died out of favour. 

SHIRREFF, (1) Emily Anne Eliza (1814-97), 
English pioneer of women’s education, was 
mistress "of Girtou College from 1870. She 
published works on Kindergartens and the 
Frdbcl system. 

(2) Patrick (1791-1876), Scottish fanner in 
East Lothian, born near Haddington, was 
the pioneer of cereal hybridizing, and 
produced many varieties of wheat and oats. 


resembling a witch’s face, is named after her. SHOLOKHOV, Mikhail (1905- ), Russian 

— XX7 i_T Xhinfrtn hnrn nesHr VeRhenska^ 


See W. FI. Harrison’s Mother Shipton 
Investiytated (1881). 

SHIRLEY, (1) Sir Anthony (1565-c. 1635), 
English adventurer. After following Essex 
from 1597, he was knighted by the king of 
France without the assent of Oaeen Elizabeth, 
who had him imprisoned until he renounced 
the title, which is therefore nominal only. 
His voyage to America and Jamaica (1595) is 
recorded by Hakluyt. In 1599 he went to 
Persia on a trade mission, and returned as the 
Shah’s envoy in an unsuccessful attempt to 
form an alliance against the Turks. His 
account of this adventure was published in 
1613. Proscribed from entering Britain, he 
wandered Europe and eventually died at 
Madrid. 

(2) James (1596-1666), English late 
Elizabethan dramatist, born in London, 
September 18, from Merchant Taylors’ 
passed in 1612 to St John’s, Oxford, but 
migrated to Catharine Hall, Cambridge. He 
took orders, and held a living at St Albans. 
Turning Catholic, he taught (1623-24) in 
the grammar-school there, but soon went 
to London and became playwright. The 
suppression of stage-plays in 1642 ended his 
livelihood, and he took to teaching again. 
The Restoration revived his plays, but 
brought him no better fortunes. His death 
was a result of the Great Fire of London. 
Beaumont and Fletcher and Ben Jonson 
were his models, but he has little of the grand 
Elizabethan manner. Most of his plays are 
tragi-co medics. His chief works are Eccho 
(1618), a poem on the Narcissus subject; 
comedies. The Witty Fair One (1628); The 


novelist, born near Veshenskaya, wrote And 
Quiet Flows the Don (trans. 1935) and other 
novels of Cossack life, The Upturned Soil 
(1940) on the effects of the new regime on 
farm life; also short stories. He won the 
Stalin prize in 1941. 

SHORE, (1) Jane(d. c. 1527), born in London, 
married early William Shore, a goldsmith. 
After her intrigue with Edward IV began, 
about 1470, her husband abandoned her, 
but she lived till Edward’s death in luxury, 
enjoying great power, yet ‘ never abusing it’, 
as More tells us, ‘ to any man’s hurt, but to 
many a man’s comfort and relief After the 
king’s death she lived under the protection of 
Hastings, and on his death, it is said, of the 
Marquis of Dorset; but Richard III, to make 
his brother’s life odious, relieved her of over 
two thousand marks, and caused the Bishop 
of London to make her walk in open penance, 
taper in hand, dressed only in her kirtle. She 
forms the subject of a tragedy by Rowe 
(1714). . 

(2) John, 1st Baron Teignmouth (1751- 
1834), English governor- general of India 
(1793-98), originated the Bengal zamindan 
system and many of Cornwallis’s reforrns. 
He supported Hastings at the latter’s trial 
(1797) and settled the Oude succession. He 
was first president of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society and was created au Irish peer 

71 VggV 

SHORT, Sir Frank (1857-1945), English 
engraver, known especially for etchings and 
mezzotints, including the plates for Turners 
Liber Studiorum. 

SHORTER, Clement King (1858-1926), 
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SHORTHOUSE 

English journalist and critic, horn in London, 
edited the fllust rated London News (1891- 
1900), founded and edited the Sketch, and 
from ’l900 was editor of the Sphere. He 
wrote on the Brontes, on Victorian literature, 
on Borrow and Boswell. His first wdfe was 
Dora Sigersoo (d. 1918), Irish author of Verses 
n894) The Fairy Channeling (1897), &c- 

SHORTHOUSE, Joseph Henry (1834-1903), 
English novelist, born at Birmingham, 
became a chemical manufacturer there. In 
1881 his romance, John Inglesant, revealed a 
subtle and sympathetic insight into old-world 
phases of the spiritual mind. It was followed 
by The Little Schoolmaster Mark (1883-84), 
Sir Percival (1886), A Teacher of the Violin 
(1888), The Countess Eve (1888), and Blanche, 
Lady Falaise (1891). See his Life by his wife 
( 1905 ). 

SHOSTAKOYICH, Dmitri, -ko'- (1906- ), 

Russian composer, was bom in St Petersburg 
(now Leningrad), where he entered the 
Conservatory in 1919. His First Symphony, 
composed in 1925, the year his studies ended, 
attracted considerable attention. His music, 
in which he attempted to support Soviet 
principles, was at first highly successful, but 
the development of a more conservative 
attitude on the part of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, coinciding with his own development 
of a more experimental outlook, led to 
official criticism of his opera The Nose, his 
Second (‘ October ’) Symphony, and a 
second opera, A Lady Macbeth of Mtensk, 
which had to be withdrawn after violent 
press attacks on its decadence and its failure 
to observe the principles of ‘ soviet realism 
Shostakovich was reinstated by his Fifth 
Symphony (1938). He has composed pro- 
lificaliy in all forms, and his Seventh (‘ Lenin- 
grad ’) Symphony, his Tenth Symphony, and 
his Violin Concerto have won considerable 
popularity outside Russia. His Eleventh 
Symphony, for which he was awarded a 
Lenin prize in 1958, is based upon the events 
of the October Revolution of 1905. See 
study by Rabinovich (I960). 

SHOVEL, Sir Ooudesley (1650-1707), English 
sailor, served against the Dutch and in the 
Mediterranean, burned four corsair galleys 
at Tripoli (1676), commanded a ship at the 
battle in Bantry Bay (1689), and was knighted. 
In 1690 he took part in the battle off Beachy 
Head; in 1692 he supported Russell at La 
Hogue, and burned twenty of the enemy’s 
ships. He served under Rooke in the 
Mediterranean, and with him took Gibraltar 
in 1704. In 1705 he was made rear-admiral 
of England. That year he took part with 
Peterborough in the capture of Barcelona, 
but failed in his attack on Toulon in 1707. 
On the voyage home his ship (and others) 
struck a rock off the Scilly Isles on the foggy 
night of October 22, 1707, and went down. 
His body was washed up, and buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

SHRAPNEL, Henry (1761-1842), English 
artillery officer, retired from active service as 
a lieutenant-general in 1825. In about 1793 
he invented the shrapnel shell. 

SHREWSBURY. See Talbot Family. 

SHUTE, (1) John. See Barrington (3). 

(2) N^vil, pep-pame of Nevil Shute Norway 


SIBELIUS 

(1899-1960), English writer, bora in Ealing 
emigrated to Australia. He served in the 
1914—18 war and immediately afterwards 
began an aeronautical career. He was chief 
calculator to the Airship Guarantee Com- 
pany during the construction of the airship 
RlOO and flew the Atlantic twice in her. He 
founded Airspeed Ltd., aircraft constructors, 
and became its managing director. His 
novels include The Pied Piper (1942), Most 
Secret (1945), The Cheqiierboard (1947), No 
Highway (1948), A Town Like Alice (1949), 
Round the Bend (1951), Requiem for a Wren 
(1955). Beyond the Black Stump (1956) and 
On the Beach (1957). His success is largely 
due to his brisk style and his ability to make 
technical language and procedure under- 
standable to a lay public. 

SHUVALOV, shoo-vahTof, (1) Count Paul 
(1830-1908), Russian general, brother of (2), 
fought at Sebastopol and Inkermann, and 
helped to organize the liberation of the 
Russian serfs (1861). He fought in Turkey 
(1878), was ambassador to Germany (1885) 
and governor of Warsaw (1895). 

(2) Count Piotr Andreyevich (1827-89), 
Russian diplomatist, brother of (1), became 
head of the secret police in 1866; in 1873, 
sent on a secret mission to London, he 
arranged the marriage between the Duke 
of Edinburgh and the only daughter of 
Alexander II. In 1878 he was one of the 
Russian representatives at the Congress of 
Berlin. 

SIBBALD, Sir Robert (1641-1722), Scottish 
naturalist and physician, born at Edinburgh, 
became a physician there, but gave much time 
to botany and zoology. He helped to estab- 
lish a botanic garden, and was virtual founder 
of the Royal College of Physicians of Edin- 
burgh. He was knighted in 1682 and 
appointed professor of Medicine and 
Scottish Geographer-royal. He wrote History 
of Fife (1710), pamphlets on medical subjects, 
natural history and antiquities, and Auto- 
biography (1833; 1932). 

SIBELIUS, Jan, si-bayli-oos (1865-1958), 
Finnish composer, born in Tavastehus. The 
son of a surgeon, he studied the piano as a 
child, but was sent to Helsinki University to 
study law. He abandoned a legal career for 
full-time musical study in 1885, leaving 
Helsinki Conservatory in 1889 with a state 
grant which enabled him to continue his 
studies in Berlin and Vienna. A passionate 
nationalist, on his return to Finland he began 
the series of symphonic poems (including the 
well-known Swan of Tiionela) based on 
episodes in the Finnish epic Kalevala, and 
his first great success came with En Saga 
(1892). From 1897 until his death a state 
grant enabled him to devote himself entirely 
to composition, and his symphonies, sym- 
phonic poems — notably Finlandia (1899) — 
and violin concerto won great popularity, in 
Britain and America as well as in Finland, 
for their originality of form and idiom. 
After his Seventh Symphony (1924-25) and 
Tapiola (1 926), he released no more music for 
performance or publication. See studies by 
C. Gray (1935), Neville Cardus (1945), H. E. 
Johnson (1960), and of his symphonies hy 
S. Parmet (tracts. 1959), 
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SIBLEY, Henry Hastings (1811-91), American 
statesman, first governor and ‘ FaLlier ot 
Minnesota born at Detroit, put down the 
Sioux outbreak of 1862. 

SIBOUB, Marie Dominiciue Augwste (1792- 
1857), French prelate, from 1848 ArchMshop 
of Paris, was murdered during mass by an 
excommunicated priest. See Life by Pou- 

joulat f2nd ed. 1^63). lo/im 

SICKERT, Walter Richard (1860-1942), 
British artist, was born at Munich. After 
three years on the English stage (an mter^t 
reflected in many pictures of music-halls) he 
studied at the Slade School, and under 
Whistler. While working in Paris, he was 
much influenced by Degas. He had many 
studios in London, paying regular visits to 
France, and he used Degas’ technique to 
illustrate London low life. Sickert was a 
member of the New English Art Club, and 
about 1910 the Camden Town Group (later 
the London Group) was formed under his 
leadership. His famous interior Ennui (m 
the Tate Gallery) belongs to this period. 
Both his painting and his writings on art 
have had great influence on later English 
painters; see his autobiography A Free 
House ! (1947), the Life and Opinions edited 
by R. Emmons (1941), and study by L. Browse 
(1960), 

SICKINGEN, Franz von, zik'- (1481-1523), 
German knight, born at Ehernburg near 
Kreuznach, fought in 1508 against the 
Venetians for the Emperor Maximilian, but 
in peace led the life of a free-lance. During 
1513-19 he warred against Worms, Metz, 
Philip of Hesse and Wurttemberg. Ulrich 
von Hiitten from 1520 was his constant guest, 
and won him over to the cause of the Refor- 
mation. In 1521 he assisted the emperor in 
his French campaign; in 1522 he opened a 
Protestant war against the Archbishop of 
Trier. That war miscarried; and, put to the 
ban of the empire and besieged in his castle of 
Landstuhl, he was killed- 
SIDDAL, Elizabeth Eleanor. See Rossetti 
( 2 ). 

SIDDONS, Sarah (1755-1831), English actress 
was born at Brecon, July 5, the eldest child of 
Roger Kemble (q.v.), manager of a small 
travelling theatrical company, of which 
Sarah was a member from her earliest 
childhood. In 1773 she married at Coventry 
her fellow-actor, William Siddoiis. Her 
first appearance at Drury Lane in December 
1775 as Portia met with no great success. 
But her reputation grew so fast in the 
provinces that in 1782 she returned to Drury 
Lane, and made her reappearance in October 
as Isabella in Garrick’s adaptation of 
Southerne’s Fatal Marriage. Her success was 
immediate, and from this time she was the 
unquestioned queen of the stage. In 1803 
she followed her brother, John Philip 
Kemble, to Covent Garden, where she con- 
tinued till her formal farewell to the stage as 
Lady Mlacbeth, June 29, 1812. Thereafter 
she appeared occasionally, but only for 
special benefits, and she sometimes gave 
public readings. Endowed with a gloriously 
expressive and beautiful face, a queenly 
fij^re, and a voice of richest power and 
flexibility, she worked assiduously to cultivate 


her gifts until as a tragic actress she reached 
a height of perfection probably unsurpassS 
by any player of any age or country in 
comedy she was less successful. See Iz 
Boaden (1827; new ed. 1893), Th^a? 
Campbell (1834), N. H. Kennard (fi 
F. M. Parsons (1909), A. Maurois (1927) and 
N. G. R. Smith (1933). '' 

SIDGWICK, (1) Henry (1838-1900), English 
moral philosopher, born at Skipton was 
educated at Rugby and Trinity College 
Cambridge, of which he was fellow (1859-69) 
praelector of Moral Philosophy (1875-83) 
and then Knightsbridge professor. He is 
best known for his analytical examination of 
the various schools in moral philosophy in 
Methods of Ethics (1874), in which he 
attempts to restate the philosophically 
unsatisfactory arguments of J. S. Mill’s 
Utilitarianism by relating it to intuitionism 
Other works include Outlines of the History 
of Ethics (1886), the Principles of Political 
Economy (1883) and Practical Ethics (1898) 
He was an active member of the Psychiefi 
Research Society. See Life (1906) by his 
brother, the Greek scholar, Arthur Sidgwick 
(1840-1920) and his widow, Eleanor Maldred 
Balfour (1845-1936) sister of A. J. Balfour 
and principal of Newnham College (1892- 
1910). See also C. D. Broad, Ethics and the 
History of Philosophy (1952). 

(2) Nevil Vincent (1873-1952), English 
chemist, professor at Oxford, known for his 
work on molecular structure and his formula- 
tion of a theory of valency. See his The 
Electronic Theory of Valency (1927). He was 
elected F.R.S. in 1922 and awarded the Royal 
Society’s Royal Medal in 1937. 

SIDI MOHAMMED BEN YOUSSEF 
(1911-61), Sultan of Morocco from 1927, 
was born in Meknbs, a scion of the Alouite 
dynasty. Exercising both spiritual and 
temporal power, he privily supported the 
nationalist Istaqlal party and constantly 
obstructed French hegemony. Tribal hostility 
to him. gave the French the chance to depose 
him in 1953, but he was restored in 1955, 
and when Morocco attained independence in 
1957 he became King Mohammed V. He 
died suddenly after a minor operation and 
was succeeded by his eldest son, Prince 
Moulay Hassan, who had already emerged 
as the spokesman of chauvinistic Moroccan 
youth. His eldest daughter. Princess Lalla 
Ayesha repudiated the y as male and became 
a leader of the women’s emancipadon 
movement 

SIDMOUTH, Henry Addington, 1st Viscount 
(1757-1844), English statesman, the son of 
Lord Chatham’s physician, Anthony (1713- 
1790), was educated at Winchester aud 
Brasenose College, Oxford, quitted the bar 
for politics, and in 1783 was returned for 
Devizes. He was Speaker 1789-1801, when, 
upon Pitt’s resignation, he was invited to 
form a ministry. His undistinguished 
administration, whose one great event was 
the peace of Amiens (1802), came to an eud 
in 1804. Next year he was created Viscount 
Sidraouth, and thereafter was thrice president 
of the Council, once lord privy-seal, and 
from 1812 to 1821 home secretary, as such 
being unpopular for his coercive measures. 
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He retired from tlie Cabinet in 1824. He was 
a sincere Tory. See Life by L. G, Pellew 
(1847) and E. M. G. Belfield, Annals of the 
Addimton Family (1960). 

SIDNEY, (1) Algernon (1622?~83), English 
politician, grand-nephew of Sir Philip, and 
second son of the second Earl of Leicester, 
^vas bom probably at Penshurst, Kent, and 
in 1622. He accompanied his father on his 
embassy in 1 632 to Denmark, and in 1636 to 
France. In 1641-43 he commanded a troop 
of horse in Ireland, of which country his 
father was (nominally) lord-lieutenant. 
Declaring for the parliament, he was wounded 
at Marston Moor (1644); in 1645 was 
appointed governor of Chichester, and 
returned by Cardiff to parliament; in 1646 
attended his brother. Viscount Lisle, now 
lord-lieutenant, to Ireland as lieutenant- 
general of horse and governor of Dublin; 
and in 1 647, after receiving the thanks of the 
House of Commons, was appointed governor 
of Dover. In 1649, though nominated a 
commissioner, he took no part in the king’s 
trial, which however he justified on abstract 
grounds. An extreme republican, he resented 
Cromwell’s usurpation of power, and retired 
to Penshurst (1653-59). Then, made one of 
the Council of State, he undertook a political 
mission to Denmark and Sweden. After the 
Restoration he lived on the Continent, but 
in 1677 was pardoned and returned to 
England. In 1679 he twice stood unsuccess- 
fully for parliament, and an attempt was 
made to involve him in the sham Meal-tub 
Plot. The attempt miscarried ; still, he deemed 
it prudent to retire to France, and, to detach 
Louis XIV from Charles, entered into negotia- 
tions with him through Bari lion. That prior 
to this he had taken moneys from the French 
ambassador, either for himself or (more 
likely) for the republican cause, is admitted 
by Hallam and Macaulay, but disputed by 
Mr Ewald. Next year he was back in Eng- 
land, and possibly helped Penn with the 
Pennsylvanian constitution, features of which 
were the ballot, universal suffrage, the aboli- 
tion of a property qualification, religious 
equality, prison reform, and the abolition of 
capital punishment save for murder and 
treason. In June 1683, when the Rye House 
Plot was announced, the chance was seized 
to get rid of men felt to be dangerous, and, 
with Lords Russell, Essex and Howard, 
Sidney was sent to the Tower. In November 
he was tried for high-treason before Jeffreys, 
and, on no evidence but the traitor Lord 
Howard’s and his own unpublished Dis- 
courses concerning Government (1698) was 
beheaded December 7. Flis attainder v/as 
reversed in 1689. See R. C. Sidney’s Brief 
Memoir of the trial (1 685), Blencowe’s Sidney 
Papers (1813), and Lives by Meadley (1813) 
and Ewald (1873). 

(2) Dorothea. See Waller (2). 

(3) Sir Henry (1529-86), English admini- 
strator, father of (4), lord deputy of Ireland 
(1565-71; 1575-78), crushed Shane O’Neill 
in Ulster (1566-67), failed to establish 
English settlers, but organized a system of 
presidency councils. He served also as 
president of the council of Wales (1559-86). 

(4) Sir Philip (1554-86), English pact, son 


of (3), born November 30 at Penshurst, Kent. 
Philip went up about 1568 from Shrewsbury 
to Christ Church, Oxford, and in 1572-75 
travelled in France, Germany and Italy. At 
first a favourite of the queen, he w^as sent in 
1577 as ambassador to the Emperor Rudolf 
and then to the Prince of Orange. Elizabeth 
displayed her ingratitude towards his father 
for his exertions as lord deputy in Ireland, 
and Philip wrote in his defence; he also 
addressed the queen against her projected 
match with the Duke of Anjou, Elizabeth 
frov/ned on him; and his mother’s brother, 
the once-powerful Leicester, fell into dis- 
favour. Sidney retired (1580) to his sister 
Mary, now Lady Pembroke, at Wilton, where, 
probably, most of his Arcadia was written. 
In 1583 he was knighted, and married 
Frances, daughter of Sir F. Walsingham. 
His arrangement (1585) to accompany Drake 
on one of his buccaneer expeditions was 
defeated by Elizabeth’s caprice and Drake’s 
treachery. It was poor amends that Sidney 
was ordered to accompany Leicester, chosen 
by the queen to cany her half-hearted 
support to the Netherlanders in their struggle 
against Spain. After one small brilliant 
exploit, he received, September 22, 1586, his 
death-wound under the walls of Zutphen, 
dying like a hero and a Christian on October 
17. His work in literature we may place 
between 1578 and 1582. Widely celebrated 
as it was in his lifetime, nothing was published 
till after his death. His brilliant character, 
his connections, his generous patronage of 
men of letters, with the report of those to 
whom his writings were communicated, 
united to give him his pre-eminent con- 
temporary fame. This was, however, amply 
supported when the Arcadia (written probably 
1578-80, but never finished) appeared, 
imperfectly in 1590, completely in 1598. 
This book long retained a vast popularity, 
though now it is almost unread. It is a 
pastoral romance, founded upon the Arcadia 
(1504) of Sannazaro, being an intricate love- 
story, intermixed with poems and written in 
melodious but elaborate prose, not free from 
the artificial ‘ conceits ’, the euphuism, of 
that age. But here Englishmen found their 
earliest model for sweet, continuous, rhythmi- 
cal prose. To about 1580 may be assigned 
Sidney’s Apologia for Poetrie (1591, after- 
wards named Defence of Poesie), written in 
clear, manly English in reply to an abusive 
Puritan pamphlet. In 1575 Sidney had met 
Penelope Devereux (c. 1562-1607), daughter 
of the first Earl of Essex; but it was only in 
1581, the year following her marriage to the 
Puritan Lord Rich, who afterwards divorced 
her, that Sidney awoke too late to love for 
her, and to find also that she might have loved 
him. The 108 sonnets and 11 songs of 
Astrophel and Stella (1591) offer a marvellous 
picture of passionate love. That Sidney’s 
fame falls far below his deserts is due in 
part to that inequality of his workmanship 
which he shares with other supreme writers of 
sonnet-sequences; nor did life allow him to 
acquire their finished art. The Complete 
Works ed. by Feuillerat (4 vols. 1912-26). 
See Lives by Fulke Greville (1652; re-ed. 
1907), Fox Bourne (1862, 1892), J. A. 
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SIBONIUS 

Symonds (1886), M. W. Wallace (1915), 
M. Wilson (1931), and studies by S. Goldman 
(1934), K. O. Myrick (1935) and Boas (1955). 
SIDONIUS APOLLINARSS (c. 430-e. 483), 
French Latin author, born at Lyons, held 
high civil offices at Rome, and in 472 became 
Bishop of Clermont. His letters are modelled 
on Pliny’s; his poems comprise panegyrics 
on three emperors, and two cpithalamia. 
See study by Stevens (1933). 

SIEBOLO, zee' bolt ^ (1) Kari Theodor Ernst 
(1804-65), German anatomist, brother of (2), 
was professor at Munich, and wrote on the 
Invertebrata (trans. 1857), parthenogenesis, 
salamanders, and the fresh- water fishes of 
central Europe. See Life by A. von Siebold 
(1896). 

(2) Philipp Franz von (1796-1866), Gernian 
physician and botanist, brother of (1), born 
at Wurzburg, became sanitary olTiccr to the 
Dutch in Batavia, and, accompanying the 
Dutch embassy to Japan, made Japan 
known to the Western world by his writings. 
SSEGBAHN, Karl Manne Georg (1886- ), 

Swedish physicist, born at Orebro, professor 
at Lund (1920), at Uppsala (1923) and 
Stockholm (1937), discovered the M series 
in X-ray spectroscopy for which he was 
awarded the Nobel prize for 1924. He also 
constructed a vacuum spectrograph. 
SIEGEN, Ludwig von, zee'^cn (1609-c. 1675), 
German engraver, in 1642 invented the 
mezzotint process, which he disclosed to 
Prince Rupert at Brussels in 1 654. 
SIEGFRIED, Andrd, zeeg' freed (1875-1959), 
French economist, historian and Academi- 
cian, was specially noted for his studies of 
Canada, the Slates and Lai in America. 
See his Les £tats-ums d^aujourdlnd (1927, 
trans. America comes of Age), Le Canada, 
Puissance internationale (1937), Suez and 
Panama (trans. 1940) and America in A'l id- 
century (1955). 

SIEGMUND. See Sigismund. 

SIELMANN, Heinz, zeel'- (1917- ), German 
naturalist and photographer specializing in 
nature films, was born at Rheydt. Interested 
in animal photography from boyhood, he 
started making films in 1938 and won the 
German Oscar for documentary films three 
years running (1953-55). He evolved 
techniques enabling him to take films of 
happenings inside the lairs of animals and 
inaccessible types of birds’ nests (e.g. the 
woodpecker), which have revolutionized the 
study of animal behaviour. See his Aly Year 
with the Woodpeckers (trans. 1959). 
SIEMENS, zee'-, name of a German family 
of electrical engineers and industrialists, of 
whom the following arc especially note- 
worthy : 

(1) Ernst Werner von (1816-92), German 
en^neer and founder of the firm, brother of 
(2), born at Lenthe, Hanover, in 1834 entered 
the Prussian artillery, and in 1844 took 
charge of the artillery workshops at Berlin. 
He developed the telegraphic system in 
Prussia, discovered the insulating property of 
gutta-percha, and devoted himself to making 
telegraphic and electrical apparatus. In 1 847 
was established at Berlin the firm since 
1867 called Siemens Brothers, with branches 
elsewhere. Besides devising numerous forms 


SIEYtS 

of galvanometer and other electrical 
struments, Siemens was one of the a- 
coverers of the self-acting dynamo. He 
determined the electrical resistance of differ..! 
substances, the Siemens Unit being S 
after him. In 1886 he endowed a teeW 
logical institute; in 1888 he was ennobW 
See his Persona! Recollections (trans I8 to 
and Life by J. O. Scott (1958). OnV of hi 
sons, Wilhelm (1855-1919), was onTof th 
pioneers ol the incandescent lamp. 

(2) Sir Wiilmm (Karl Wilhelm) ’(1823^83'i 
German-born British electrical engineer 
brother of (1), born at Lenthe, in 1843 visited 
England, introduced a process for electro 
gilding invented by Werner and himself h 
1844 patented his differential governor and 
was naturalized in 1859. F.R.S. from 1862 
he received many distinctions for his invent 
tioiis in metallurgy, was president of the 
British Association (1882), was knighted in 
April 1883, and died in London. As manager 
in England of the firm of Siemens Brothers 
he was actively engaged in the construction 
of telegraphs, designed the steamship 
Faraday for cable- laying, promoted electric 
lighting, and constructed the Portrush 
Electric Tramway (1883). The principle of 
his regenerative furnace was largely utilized, 
notably by himself in the manufacture of 
steel. Other inventions were a water-meter, 
pyrometer and bathometer. See Lives bv 
Pole (1888) and J. D. Scott (1958). He was 
assisted in England by another brother 
Friedrich (1826-1904), who invented a 
regenerative smelling oven (1856) extensively 
used in glass-making. 

SIENKIFAvICZ, 1 fenrik, sheng-kyay'vkh 
(1846-1916), Polish novelist, born near 
Lukow, lived in America from 1876 to 1878, 
and after a hunting expedition in East Africa 
(1892) wrote the children’s story Desert and 
Wilderness. Most of his works, however, are 
strongly realistic ; many have been translated, 
among them With Fire and Sword (1884), The 
Deluge ( 1886), Children of the Soul (1893) and 
Quo Vadis (1896). He was awarded the 
Nobel prize in 1905. See Letters, ed. C. 
Morley (1960). 

SIERRA. See MartInez Sierra. 

vSIEYES, Emmanuel Joseph Comte, 
(1748-1836), French statesman, generally 
called the Abbe Sieyes, born at Frejus, May 3, 
studied theology and became canon at 
Treguicr (1775), then chancellor and vicar- 
general of Chartres, and as such was sent to 
the assembly of the clergy of France. His 
three pamphlets carried his name over 
France: Vues siir les moyens execution 
(1788), Essai sur les privileges (1788), and, the 
most famous of all, QiTest-ce qite le tiers- 
dtat? (1789). He was elected deputy for 
Paris, and had much to do with the formation 
of the National Assembly. He gained great 
influence, and the division of France into 
departments was mainly his work. He took 
part in the declaration of the Rights of Man 
(August 26. 1789), and opposed the royal 
veto. He was elected to the Legislative 
Assembly, sat in the centre, and also voted 
for the king’s death ; but as the Revolution 
grew, he lapsed into ‘ philosophic silence . 
He opposed the new constitution of Year III 
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(1795), and declined a seat on the Directory 
named by the new corps legislatif, but had 
a share in the coup d'etat of September 3, 
1797. In 1798 he went on a mission to 
Berlin, in 1799 was elected to the Directory. 
Bonaparte returned from Egypt in October, 
and together they plotted the R.evolution of 
ISth Brumaire (November 9, 1799), the 
result of which was the institution of the 
Consulate of Sieyes, Bonaparte and Roger 
Ducos. Sieyes drew up a constitution, a 
masterpiece of complexity, its aim to break 
the force of democracy by dividing it. 
Finding himself befooled by Bonaparte, he 
threw up his consulship, but received the 
title of count, 600,000 francs, and the estate 
of Crosne. Exiled at the Restoration, he 
lived in Belgium for fifteen years, returned in 
1830, and died June 20, 1836. See w'orks by 
Mignet (1836), Beauverger (1858), Bigeon 
(1894), Clapham (1912), Van Deusen (1932) 
and P. Bastid (1939). 

SIGTSMUND (1368-1437), Holy Roman 
emperor (1411-37), son of Charles IV, in 
1396 as king of Hungary was heavily 
defeated by the Turks at Nicopolis, but later 
conquered Bosnia, Herzegovina and Serbia. 
As Holy Roman emperor, he induced Pope 
John XXni to summon the Council of 
Constance to end the Hussite schism, 
supported the party of reform, but made no 
effort to uphold the safe-conduct he had 
granted to Huss, and permitted him to be 
burned. In consequence his succession to 
the throne of Bohemia v/as opposed by the 
Hussites. See a book by Main (1903). 
SIGISMUND, the name of three kings of 
Poland : 

Sigismuiid I (1466-1548), king from 1560, 
father of (11). His court was filled wdth 
factions fomented by his wife, the daughter 
of the Duke of Milan, and the Reformation 
raised new troubles. In a w'ar with Russia he 
lost Smolensk, but was partly compensated 
with the over-lordship of Moldavia. In 1537 
occurred the first rebellion of the nobility 
against the kingly authority, and Sigismund 
was obliged to make concessions. 

Sigismund 11 (1520-72), king from 1548, 
son of (I), uncle of (III). During his reign 
the Reformation spread rapidly. In 1569 
Lithuania was joined to Poland, and Poland 
acquired Livonia, 

Sigismund III, Sigismund Vasa (1566-1632), 
elected king of Poland in 1587, from 1592 to 
1604 was also at least nominal king of 
Sweden. Constant disputes took place 
between him and the Diet, and he was a 
great persecutor of the Protestants. He 
supported the false Demetrius (q.v.). The 
Poles took Moscow and caused his son, 
Ladislaus, to be crowned tsar, but in 1618 
he finally resigned his claims. 

SIGNAC, Paul, see-nyak (1863-1935), French 
artist, born in Paris. He exhibited in 1884 
with the Impressionists and was later 
associated with Henri Edmond Cross (1856- 
1910), and Seurat (q.v.) in the Neo-Impres- 
sionist movement. Signac, however, used 
mosaic-like patches of pure colour (as 
compared with Seurat’s pointillist dots), 
mainly in seascapes, for he sailed to most 
French ports and was particularly fond of 


St Tropez. He published DBEngine Delacroix 
a n^o-impressionisme, in wdiich he sought to 
establish a scientific basis for his ‘ divisionist ’ 
theories (1899), and a study of Jongkind 
(1927). 

SIGNORELLI, Luca, seen-yo-reV!ee (c. 1441- 
1523), Italian painter, born at Cortona, 
worked, especially in frescoes, at Loreto, 
Rome, Florence, Siena, Cortona and Orvieto, 
where the cathedral contains his greatest work, 
the frescoes of The Preaching of AntUCkrlst 
and Last Judgment (1500-04) which display 
his great technical skill in the drawing of 
male nudes. He was one of the painters 
summoned by Pope Julius 11 in 1508 to 
adorn the Vatican, and dismissed to make 
way for Raphael. See studies by M. Crutwell 
(1899), G. Mancini (1903) and A. Venturi 
(1922L 

SIGURDSSON, J6i5, si'gurtks-son (1811-79), 
Icelandic scholar and politician, was educated 
at Copenhagen University. He published 
editions of the Icelandic classics as well as 
authoritative works on the history and laws 
of Iceland. He became the revered leader 
of the movement to secure greater political 
autonomy and freedom of trade for Iceland — 
a movement which culminated in 1874 in the 
grant of a constitution by Denmark. 

SIKORSKI, Wladyslaw (1881-1943), Polish 
statesman and soldier, born in Galicia, 
studied^ engineering at Cracow and Lwow 
universities, joined the underground move- 
ment for Polish freedom from Tsarist rule, 
served under General Piisudski as head of the 
war department, but after the treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk was imprisoned by the Austrians. 
In 1919 he commanded a Polish Infantry 
Division at Vilna during the Russian-Polish 
war and in 1920 defended Warsaw. In 1921 
he became commander-in-chief and in 1922 
was elected premier. After Pilsudski’s coup 
d'etat (1926) he retired and wrote military 
history in Paris. He returned to Poland in 
1938, advocated a strong alliance with Britain 
and France, but was treated with suspicion 
and refused a command when Poland was 
invaded. He fled, fought in France, became 
c.-in-c. of the Free Polish forces and 
premier of the Polish government in exile 
from June 1940 in London. He signed a 
treaty with the Soviet Union in 1941 which 
annulled the Russo-German partition of 
Poland in 1939. But the discovery of Polish 
officers’ graves at Katyn (1943) led to the 
breaking off of diplomatic relations between 
the two countries. He was killed in an air- 
crash over Gibraltar, July 4, 1943. 

SIKORSKY, Igor Ivan, -kor'- (1889- ), 

Russian-born American aeronautical engi- 
neer, born in Kiev, built and flew the first 
four-engined aeroplane (1913) emigrated to 
the United States (1919) and founded the 
Sikorsky Aero Engineering Corporation 
(1923), which later was merged into the 
United States Aircraft Corporation. He 
built several flying-boats and the first 
successful helicopter in the western hemi- 
sphere (1939). He was awarded the Presi- 
dential Certificate of Merit (1948) and the 
Silver Medal of the British Royal Aero- 
nautical Society (1949). 

SILESIUS. See Angelus. 
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SILHOUETTE 

SILHOUETTE, Etienne de, sU-oo-et i\109- 
1767), the parsimonious French minister of 
Finance in 1759 whose name got applied to 
the cheap blacked-in shadow-outlines. 

SILIUS ITALICUS, Gaius (a.d. 25-101), 
minor Latin poet, became a prominent 
forensic orator, was consul in 68, and then 
proconsul in Asia. Having contracted an 
incurable disease, he starved himself to death. 
His epic poem, Punica, on the Second Punic 
war, is a monument of patient imitation, not 
of poetic creation. See study by Nicol 
(1936). 

SILLANPAa, Frans Eemil (1888- ), 

Finnish writer, born at HSmeenkyro, author 
of short stories and novels, in which realism 
and idealism are fused with remarkable 
psychological insight. Two of his master- 
pieces, The Mard Silja (1931) and Meek 
Heritage (1938), have been translated into 
English. He was awarded the Nobel prize 
for literature in 1939. 

SILLIMAN, (1) Benjamin (1779-1864), Ameri- 
can chemist, father of (2), born at Trumbull, 
Conn., was admitted to the bar in 1802, but 
became professor of Chemistry at Yale and 
studied this subject at Philadelphia, Edin- 
burgh and London, specializing in electrolysis. 
He was founder (1818) and editor of the 
American Journal of Science, Tn 1840 he 
became first president of the American 
Association of Geologists and Naturalists, 
the forerunner of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. Sec Lives by 


SIMON 

SIMEON STYLITES, &i,sn-n'teez(kr. », 
459), earliest of the Christian ascefc 
saints, after living nine years in h h w'" 
monastery without leaving his cell ® 
Telancssa near Antioch established LmJl- 
on the top of a pillar 72 feet high pi?!? 
spent thirty years, preaching daily w' 
crowds who gathered at its foot. 

SIMMS, William Gilmore (1806-70) Amp’ 
can novelist, born at Charleston wherT^ 
edited the City Gazette and ’ pubHshe 
Lyrical and other Poems (1827), ThevSt 
Cortes (1829), The Tricolour (1830), AtZl 
(1832), The Yemassee (1835), The 
(1835), Charlemont (1856), and many 
works. He was an apologist for slavery an 
the South. Sec Lives by Cable (1888) and 
Prof. Trent (1892). v oosj and 

SIMNEL, Lambert (c. 1477-c. 1534), Englisli 
impostor, a baker’s son, in 1487 was set up in 
Ireland as, first, a son of Edward IV ^d 
then as the Duke of Clarence’s son, Edward 
Earl of Warwick (1475-99), then imprisoned 
in the Tower, and afterwards beheaded by 
Henry VII. Backed by Margaret of W- 
gundy, his supposititious aunt, Simnel had 
some success in Ireland and was crowned at 
Dublin as Edward VI, but, landing in Lan- 
cashire with 2000 German mercenaries, he 
was defeated at Stoke Field, Notts (June 16) 
and subsequently became a royal scullion and 
falconer. 

SIMON, (1) Sir John (1816-1904), English 
pathologist, was surgeon at St Thomas’s 


G. P. Fisher (1866) and E. H. Thomson (1947). 

(2) Benjamin (1816-85), American chemist, 
son of (1), born in New York, became 
professor at Yale, assisted his father in his 
editorial work and showed that petroleum 
was a mixture of hydrocarbons, different in 
character from vegetable and oils and could 
be separated by fractional distillation. 

SILVA, Antonio Jos6 da (1705-39), Portu- 
guese playwright and Oftenbachian librettist, 
who was born at Rio de Janeiro, studied 
law at Coimbra, and was burnt with wife and 
mother by the Inquisition at Lisbon as a 
relapsed Jew, 

SILVESTER, See Sylvester. 


Hospital, London, and first medical officer of 
health for London. He was responsible for 
many sanitary reforms. 

(2) John Allscbrook Simon, 1st Viscount 
(1873-1954), English statesman and lawyer, 
born at Bath, educated at Fettes College, 
Edinburgh, and Wadham, Oxford, was called 
to the bar in 1899, and in 1903 he was junior 
counsel for the British government in the 
Alaska boundary arbitration. He became 
Liberal M.P. in 1906, took silk in 1908 and 
was knighted in 1910 when he became 
solicitor general. He was attorney general 
(1913-15), home secretary (1915-16), resigned 
from the Cabinet for his opposition to 


SIMENON, Georges, see-me-nd (1903- ), conscription, served at the front (1917-18) 
Belgian-born master of the detective story, and returned to become one of the wealthiest 
bom at Li^ge, in Paris became one of the members of the legal profession. As chair- 
most prolific authors of his day, writing man of the Indian statutory commission 
under a variety of pseudonyms. He revolu- (1927-30) he proved in advance of Con- 
tionized detective fiction by his tough, servativc opinion of the time. Deserting the 
morbidly psychological Inspector Maigret Liberals, he fully supported MacDonald’s 
series (1930 ff.), in which the ordinary, coalition governments and became foreign 
every-day person assumes importance only as secretary (1931) and leader of the National 
a victim of an exceptionally violent crime. Liberals. He attempted a middle-of-the-road 
Gide once described him as ‘ the best novelist policy in European aflfairs but without much 
in French literature today’. He made his success, proposing the ‘Eastern Locarno’ 
home near Lausanne, Switzerland. pact. He was home secretary again (1935- 

SIMEON, Charles (1759-1836), English 1937), was chancellor of the Exchequer 
evangelical preacher, born at Reading, fellow (1937-40) and lord chancellor in Churchill’s 
of King’s College, Cambridge, led the evan- war-time coalition government (1940-45). 
gelical revival in the Church of England. His second wife, Kathleen Harvey, was a 
See Memoirs by Carus (1857), and studies by well-known anti-slavery crusader. He was 
Moule (1892) and C. H. Smyth (1940). created viscount in 1940. He wrote 

SIMEON OF DURHAM (d. before 1138), standard legal work on income tax (1956). 
monkish chronicler, wrote Historia Ecclesiae See his autobiographical Retrospect (1952). 
Dunelmensis, Historia Regum Anglorum et (3) Jules Fraii^jois, see-md (1814-96), 
Decorum, Arnold edited his Opera (Rolls French statesman and philosopher, a 
Series, 1882-85), philosophy lecturer at the Sorbonne in 1839, 
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became a deputy in 1848 and refusing the 
oath of allegiance established himself as a 
leader of the left-wing republicans, in 1873 
when he resigned as minister of public 
instruction because his educational reforms 
were severely attacked. He directed the 
Sikcle newspaper from 1874, became prime- 
minister in 1876, but resigned following a 
dispute with President Macmahon. He 
edited the French rationalists Descartes, 
Malebranche and Amauld, and wrote a 
number of works on political philosophy and 
biographical studies. See Life by Seche 

^'(Ifkichard (1638-1712), French biblical 
critic, born at Dieppe, entered the Oratory 
in 1659, lectured on philosophy, and cata- 
logued the oriental MSS. in the library of the 
order at Paris. His criticisms upon Arnauld 
caused great displeasure among the Port- 
Royalists, and the scandal caused by the 
unwonted liberalism of his Hisioire critique 
du Vieux Testament (1 678) led to his retiring to 
Belleville as cure. In 1682 he resigned his 
parish, and lived thereafter in literary 
retirement. Few writers of his age played a 
more prominent part in polemics. His 
Histoire critique (suppressed through Bos- 
suet’s and the Jansen ists* influence after a 
few copies had passed into circulation; 
reprinted at Rotterdam, 1685; Eng. trans. 
1682) often anticipates the later German 
rationalists, and is the first work which 
treated the Bible as a literary product. 
SIMONIDES OF AMARGOS, si-mon'i-deez 
(fl. 660 B.C.), Greek iambic poet, native of 
Samos, founded a colony on the island of 
Amargos. 

SIMONIDES OF CEOS, (556-468 

B.C.), Greek lyric poet, born in the island of 
Ceos, lived many years at Athens. From the 
Persian invasion of Greece he devoted his 
powers to celebrating the heroes and the 
battles of that struggle in elegies, epigrams, 
odes and dirges. He won fifty-six times in 
poetical contests, and carried off the prize 
from ^schylus by an elegy on the heroes that 
fell at Marathon. He spent his last years at 
the court of Hiero of Syracuse. 

SIMON MAGUS (‘ Simon the Magician ’) 
appears about a.d. 37 as having become a 
commanding personality in Samaria through 
his sorceries. With Peter’s reply to his offer 
to buy the gift of the Holy Ghost, and 
Simon’s submission, the narrative of the 
Acts (viii. 9-24) leaves him. Later Christian 
authors bring him to Rome, and make him 
the author of heresies. 

SIMONOV, Konstantin IVIildiailovich (1915- 
), Russian writer, achieved a considerable 
reputation by his historical poem about 
Alexander Nevski, his poems of the Second 
World War, JDays and Nights, a novel about 
the defence of Stalingrad, and the play The 
Russians. He was awarded the Stalin prize 
three times. 

SIMPSON, (1) Sir George (1792-1860), 
Canadian explorer, born in Scotland, was 
administrator (1821-56) of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s territory. In 1828 he made 
an overland journey round the world. 
Simpson’s Falls and Cape George Simpson 
are named after him. 


SINCLAIR 

(2) Sir George Clarke (1878- ), English 

meteorologist, was born at Derby and 
became a lecturer at Manchester University 
(1905). He was Scott’s meteorologist on the 
Antarctic expedition (1910), investigated the 
causes of lightning and was elected president 
of^Ae Royal Meteorological Society (1940- 

(3) Sir James Young, 1st Bart. (1811-70), 
Scottish obstetrician, bom at Bathgate’ 
studied medicine at Edinburgh, where he 
became professor of Midwifery in 1840, He 
originated the use of ether as anaesthetic in 
childbirth, January 19, 1847, and experi- 
menting on himself in the search for a better 
anaesthetic, discovered the required proper- 
ties in chloroform, November 4, 1847, and 
championed its use against medical and 
religious opposition until its employment at 
the birth of Prince Leopold (1853) signalized 
general acceptance. He founded gynae- 
cology by his sound tests, championed 
hospital reform and in 1 847 became physician 
to the Queen in Scotland. An enthusiastic 
archaeologist, he was created a baronet in 
1866. See Lives by Duns (1873), H. L. 
Gordon (1898), and J. D. Comrie, History of 
Scottish Medicine (II, 1932). 

(4) Thomas (1710-61), English mathe- 
matician, ‘ the oracle of Nuneaton where 
he was born, educated himself, became 
professor of Mathematics at Woolwich 
(1743) and was elected F.R.S. in 1746. He 
published a long series of w'orks (1737-57) 
on fluxions, chance, annuities, algebra, 
trigonometry, &c. See Life by Hutton 
prefixed to Davis’s edition of the Fluxions 
(1805). 

SIMROCK, Karl Joseph (1802-76), German 
poet and scholar, born at Bonn, entered 
the Prussian state service. He translated 
the Nibelungenlied (1827), edited German 
mediaeval poets and legends, wrote on 
Shakespeare’s sources (1831), &lc. He was 
professor of Old German at Bonn from 
1850. See monograph by Hocker (1877). 

SIMS, George Robert (1847-1922), English 
author, born in London, contributed his 
‘ Dagonet ’ ballads and other articles to the 
Referee. He wrote plays including The Lights 
(?’ London (1881), and novels. He was made 
a Swedish knight of St Olaf in 1905. See Mv 
Life (1916). 

SIMSON, ^ Robert (1687-1768), Scottish 
mathematician, became professor of Mathe- 
matics at Glasgow (1711). His great work 
was his restoration of Euclid’s lost treatise on 
Porisms (1776). He published Sectiones 
Conicae (1735) and a restoration of Apol- 
lonius’s Loci Plani (1749); his Elements of 
Euclid (1756) was the basis of nearly all 
editions for over a century. See a volume of 
Reliqua (1776) and Memoir by Trail (1812). 

SINCLAIR, or St Clair, the name of the 
Earls of Orkney (1379-1471) and afterwards 
of Caithness. They were hereditary grand- 
master masons of Scotland 1455-1736. 
Roslin Castle near Edinburgh was the seat 
of the St Clairs. 

SINCLAIR, (1) Sir Archibald Henry 
MacDonald, 1st Viscount Thurso (1890- ), 

Scottish Liberal politician, descendant of (2), 
educated at Eton and Sandhurst, served in 
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Ihe army (1910-21), entered parliament in ^*pon Sindhia ceded all his • . 

1922, became chief whip (1930-3!) and Doab and along the right bank of 
leader of the Liberals (1935), and was to the British, Gwalior was restoreSIni!!?''- 
secretary of state for Air in the Churchill (3) 115aji Rao (d. 1 886), who durincthA 
administration (1940-45). took the licld against the rebels- ""hnf 

(2) Sir John, 1st Bart. (1754-1835), bis troops deserted him, and he fled to 

Scottish politician and agriculturalist, born He was reinstated, and was succeeded ^ 

at Thurso Castle, studied at Edinburgh, adopted son. 

Glasgow and Oxford, was admitted to both SINDING, Christian (1856-1941) Norviv • 
the Scottish and English bars (1775-82), and composer, born at Kongsberg studiW 
sat in parliament 1780-1811. In 1784 he Gcrnnany. He wrote two violin and 
published a History of the Revenue of the piano concerto, and three symphonie”?'^ ? 

British Empire' and in 1786 was created a well as chamber music and son£?<; 

baronet. He established the Board of brother, Otto (1842-1909), was a^oaint 
Agriculture in 1793, and compiled a Statistical Another, Stephan (1846-1922), a sculotor 
Account of Scotland (1 791-99), comprising a SINGER, Isaac Merritt ( 1811 - 75 )^ Arnehn 
description of every parish in Scotland, inventor and manufacturer of sew'b? 

maJnly by help of the parish ministers. Sec machines, born at Pittstown New YafI* 

Correspondence (1 831) and Life (1837). His patented a rock drill (1839), a car\'ina 

daughter, Catherine (1800-64), wrote child- machine (1849) and at Boston (1852) ar 

ren’s books, &c. improved single- thread, chain-stitch sewin? 

(3) May (1 8657-1946), British novelist, machine, and although he had to pay Elm 
born at Rock Ferry, Cheshire, and educated Howe (IS19-67) cornpensation for his use 
at Cheltenham, wrote Divine Fire {\ 904), of the Howe needle, the success of hk 

The Creators (1910), The DaDc Nipht (1924), Singer Manufacturing Company was assured 

Anne Severn, &c. She has also written books He died at Torquay, England, 
on philosophical idealism. SIQUEIROS, David Alfaro, si-kaVrm 

(4) Upton Beall (1878- ), American (1898- ), Mexican mural painter, born at 

novelist, born at Baltimore, horrified the Chihuahua. With Rivera and Orozco he 

world with his exposure of meat-packing launched the review El Machete in Mexico 

conditions in Chicago in his novel The Jungle City in 1922, and in 1930 he was imprisoned 

(1906). Later novels such as Metropolis for revolutionary activities. He was later 

(1908), Tifwg C<9«/ (1917), O// (1927) arc more expelled from the U.S.A., and during the 

and more moulded by his socialist beliefs. ’thirties ho worked in South America. He is 

He was for many years prominent in Califor- one of the principal figures in 20th-century 

nian politics and attempted to found a Mexican mural painting, and although the 

communistic colony at Englewood, New influence of primitive Aztec and Maya art 

Jersey. His Dragon's Teeth (1942) won the is evident in his style, he is notable for his 

Pulitzer prize. Sec his autobiography (1932) experiments in the use of modern synthetic 

and J World to Win (1947). ' materials. He exhibited at the Venice 

SINDHIA, the title of the Mahratta princes of Biennale of 1950. 


Gwalior. Their founder was Ranaji Sindhia, 
who rose to high rank in the bodyguard of the 
Peshwa, and had a grant of half the province 
of Mala. His most noteworthy successors 
in chronological order, were: ( 1 ) Mddhava 
Sindhia (d. 1794), illegitimate son of the 
above, joined the Mahratta confederation, 
and was crippled for life at Panipat (1761). 
In 1770, along with the Peshwa and Holkar, 
he aided the Moghul to expel the Sikhs and 


SISLEY, Allred, sees-lay (1839-99), French 
Impressionist painter and etcher, born in 
Paris, of English ancestry. He joined Monet 
and Renoir in Gleyrc’s studio and was also 
influenced by Corot. He painted landscapes 
almost exclusively, particularly in the valleys 
of the Seine, the Loing and the Thames, and 
was noted for his subtle treatment of skies. 

SISMONDI, Jean Charles Leonard Simonde 
de, -mon'~ (1773-1842), Swiss historian and 


became virtually supreme in Hindustan. He economist of Italian descent, was bom at 


came into collision v/ith the British in 1779, 
and was thoroughly beaten by Hastings, 
but by the treaty of Salbai (1783) was 
confirmed in all his possessions. In 1784 he 
captured Gwalior, in 1785 marched on 
Delhi, and subsequently seized Agra, 
Alighur and nearly the whole of the Doab. 
He raised and drilled an army in European 
fashion, neglecting the cavairi% and won 
Akbar and crushed Jodhpur, Udaipur and 
Jaipur, three Rajput states, and Holkar 
remained his ally. He died, or was murdered, 
at Poona. See Keene’s Mddhava Rdo 
Sindhia (1892). (2) Daulat Rao Sindhia 

(1779-1827), grandnephew of (1), ravaged 
Indore and Poona, but was routed by Holkar 
(1802), and next year brought upon himself 
the vengeance of the East India Company. 
The Mahrattas were routed at Assaye and 
Argaum by Sir Arthur Wellesley, and were 
scattered at Laswari by Lord Lake. There- 


Geneva. The French Revolution drove his 
family into exile, but in 1800 Sismondi 
himself went back to Geneva, and obtained 
a municipal ofiice. His Histoire des Rlpuh- 
liques Italiennes da moyen-dge (1807-18), a 
pioneer work, contributed greatly to the 
Italian Liberal tradition. In 1813 appeared 
his Litterature du midi de FEurope (Eng. by 
Roscoe), and in 1819 he began his Histoire 
des Franpais. FI is Ricliesse commerciale 
(1803) is written from the standpoint of the 
Wealth of Nations'., but his Nomeam 
Principes d'dconomie politique (1819) inclines 
to socialism. He died at Chene near 
Geneva. See Lettres inedites (1863), and 
Life by J. R. De Salis (1932). 

SITTER, Wiilem de (1872-1934), Dutch 
astronomer, became director and professor 
of Astronomy at Leyden (1908). He com- 
puted the size of the universe as two thousand 
milUon light years in radius, containing about 
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<?nOOO mill'on galaxies. As opposed to Song). Opinions differ as to whether slie is a 
P mtein’s static conception, he visualized the greater poet in her early or her late work. 

iverse as an expanding space-time con- She set out to refresh the exhausted rhythms 

finiium With motion and no matter (dynamic). of traditional poetry by introducing the 

caTTiNG BULL (1834-90), American Indian rhythms of jazz and other dance music and 

warrior chief of the Dakota Sioux, was a also by free association in expression and the 

leader in the Sioux War of 1876-77, after transference of the bodily senses (light 

whi'ii he escaped to Canada but surrendered ‘ creaked ’ and the rain ‘ squacks down . . . 
in iSSi Still rebellious, he was killed while grey as a guinea-fowl’) — with the result that 
attempting to evade the police in the ‘ ghost sense was sacrificed to the evocation of states 
dance ’ uprising of 1890- . of feeling. In her late verse these gay vanities 

SITWELL, (1) Edith (1887- ), English disappear, but one detects a certain lack of 

noet sister of (2) and (3), daughter of Sir control in her poems on the age of the atom 
George Sitwell of Renishaw, Derbyshire, and bomb — Dirge for the New Sunrise, The 
Lady Ida Sitwell, daughter of Lord Londes- Shadow of Cain and The Canticle of the Rose 
borou<"h, was educated privately. In his (1949). Other wmrks include The English 
The Scarlet Tree her brother Sir Osbert Eccentrics (1933), Victoria of England (1936) 
Sitwell has described the isolation and and Fanfare for Elizabeth 0946). She was 
frustration experienced by the young girl created D.B.E. in 1954. See critical studies 
till her governess introduced her to music and by R. L. Megroz, The Three Sitwells (1927), 
literature. Her first impact on English letters d. Powell, C. M. Bowra(1947), also Celebra- 
took the forin. of an anthology on new poetry tions for Edith Sitwell, ed. J. G. Villa (1948). 
entitled meels (1916-21). This was the (2) Sir Osbert (1892- ), English author, 

of a poetry which repudiated the brother of (1), was born in London and 
flaccid queitism of Georgian verse, but Miss educated at Eton. His youth was spent 
Sitwell’s shock tactics were not fully displayed mainly at Renishaw v/ith occasional visits to 
till Fagade appeared in 1922, when, with Scarborough, which figures a good deal in 
William Walton’s music, it was given a bis own satiric work, and in that of Edith 
stormy public reading m London. Fac ade Sitwell, as a symbol of Victorian decrepitude, 
was succeeded by Bucolic Comedies, which is He served in the Brigade of Guards in the 
for the most part in the same fantastic vein, 1914-18 war, and in 191 6 was invalided home, 
but the elegiac romantic begins to appear and TPhis provided him with the leisure to set up as 
this vein is fully exploited in The Sleeping a satirist of war and the types which inglori- 
Beauty (1924), and finally worked out in the ously prosper at home. Many of his satirical 
oms-zuig Elegy for Dead fashion {I926)t vtith poems were published in the Nation and 
its profusion of riches which perhaps tire the collected in Argonaut and Juggernaut (1919), 
imagination in the end. The short poems of and Out of the Flame (1923). After the war 
this romantic period, ‘ Colonel Fantock ’, he narrowed his literary acquaintance to the 
‘ Daphne ‘ The Strawberry ’ and above all habitues, i.e. his sister and brother, Ezra 
‘The Little Ghost Who Died for Love ’ are Pound, T. S. Eliot and Wyndham Lewis. The 
probably the tenderest, most beautiful things object of the group was the regeneration of 
she ever wrote. At the close of this period arts and letters, and in this pursuit the Sitwells 
Miss Sitwell suddenly fiamed into indignation acquired notoriety, Sir Osbert not least by 
over the evil in society — in Gold Coast Cus- flis novel Before the Bombardment (1927), 
ta/HA ( 1929 ), the gaiety of Fupafife is replaced which anatomized the grandees of Scar- 
by the horror underlying civilization. In the borough and by implication the social orders 
’thirties she turned to prose work, Alexander in general. 'Neither this nor his other novel. 
Pope (1930) rather mothers the poet, but Miracle on Sinai (1933), was successful, and 
contributed to the modern revival of his fame he has always done better in the short story, 
by close analysis of the beauty of his texture, especially in those, like the collection Dumb 
Perhaps she chose Swift also as the subject of Animal (1930), where his delicacy of observa- 
her novel I Live Under a Blade Sun because tion and natural compassion are more in 
of the madness which threatens those too evidence than satire. The paternalism of 
finely constituted to bear the horrors of life the aristocracy is expressed in England 
in a grim age. The JPoefs Notebook and A Reclaimed, a Book of Eclogues (1927). When 
Notebook on William Shakespeare tend to he came to collect his short stories and his 
weary the reader by her habit of minute verse, the same volume offers this contrast 
analysis, often very arbitrary. _ In the 1939 between mordant satire and human kindli- 
war the sybil already present in Gold Coast ness — the satiric sharpness of Triple Fugue 
Customs flamed into indignant denunciation (1924) with the humanity of the stories in 
of the cruelty of man. The brittle artifice of Dumb Animal parallels the resentment of the 
Fagade would not suit the vatic utterance of early verse with the acceptance of rural 
Street Songs ( 1942) or Green Song ( 1 944), The manners in the Eclogues. His aristocratic bent 
Song of the Cold (1945) and The Shadow of took the form of travel in the grand manner 
Cain (1947). Direct statement does not, how- in the ’thirties. He had published Disciirsions 
ever, chill her imagerial faculty though the on Travel, Art and Life in 1925, but now 
symbolism is less esoteric, Christian symbol- Winters of Content (1932) displayed mature 
ism now triumphs, though mingled with that descriptive powers. Brighton (1935, in 
of the oriental mystics and even the anthro- collaboration with Miss Margaret Barton) 
pologists. Horror and compassion inspire anticipated the vogue of 18ih- and early 19th- 
poems like ‘ Still falls the rain *, * An Old century architecture and at the^ close of the 
Woman % and ‘ Invocation ’ (from Green Thirties Escape with Me, describing a journey 
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to China, proved his most charming book of 
travel. All these elements enter into the 
great autobiography he was planning. The 
first volume of Left Hand: Right Hand 
appeared in 1944, to be followed by The 
Scarlet Tree (1946), Great Morning (1947) and 
Laughter in the Next Room (1948). Noble 
Essences (1950) completed this great work, 
which must rank with the finest of its kind 
in any language. Other collections of essays 
and stories include Foolish (1935), Sing 

High, Sing Low (1944), and Alive-Alive Oh 
(1947). He succeeded to the baronetcy in 
1942. See study by R. Fulford (1951), R. L. 
Megroz, Five Novelists of Today (1933), M. W. 
Joyce, Triad of Genius (1943). 

(3) Sacheverell (1897- ), English poet 

and art critic, younger brother of (2), went 
through the same preparatory stages as Sir 
Osbert — the same private school, Eton, 
officer in a Guards regiment and unlimited 
travel abroad. After the war of 1914 the 
brothers toured Spain and Italy. Italy 
became their second country, the fruit of 
which in Sacheverell’s case was Southern 
Baroque Art, a remarkable achievement for a 
man in his twenties. The Gothick North 
followed in 1929, and this with his German 
Baroque Art completed his study of European 
art. The popularity of the baroque today 
owes much to his persistent praise of this 
mode. Poetry went hand in hand with the 
sister muse. The critics so far have not 
accepted Dame Edith’s assurance that he is 
one of the greatest poets of the last one 
hundred and fifty years. His verse is much 
more traditional than his sister’s, indeed at 
his best, and it can be very good, he is an 
imitator of past modes, playing quite lovely 
variations on Pope and others in which the 
note is a sumptuous melancholy. His 
descriptions of paintings in Canons of Giant 
Art are interesting, but his ambitious study 
of good and evil. Dr Donne and Gargantiia, 
seems to get bogged down in philosophical 
subtleties. His poems include, beside the 
works mentioned, Hortus Conclusus, The 
People^s ^ Palace, The Hundred and One 
Harlequins, The Thirteenth Caesar and The 
Cyder Feast. The life can best be disengaged 
from the various volumes of Sir Osbert’s 
Left Hand: Right Hand, but see also Megroz, 
The Three Sitwells (1927) and SacheverelTs 
Journey to the Ends of Time (Vol. I, 1959). 

SIVERTSEN. SeeADELAER. 

SIXTUS, the name of five popes. — The first 
was beheaded c. a.d. 125; the second was 
martyred c. 258; the third was pope (432- 
440) when St Patrick began his mission in 
Ireland : 

Sixtus IV, or Francesco della Rovere 
(1414—84), pope from 1471, was a famous 
Franciscan preacher.^ His nepotism led to 
many abuses, and he is said to have connived 
at the Pazzi conspiracy against the Medici at 
Florence; it was certainly engineered by his 
nephew. He fostered learning, built the 
Sis tine chapel and the Sistine bridge, enriched 
the Vatican library, and was a munificent 
patron of painters; but he lowered the moral 
authority of the Papacy. In 1482 he entered 
into an alliance with the Venetians which led 
to a general Italian war. He died August 13, 


SKELTON 

1484. See Pastor’s J?opes from n 
the Middle d/tes (Eng. trans. ms^) “/ 
Sixtus V (Felice Peretti) (152l-gm 
from 1385, was also a CTeaf f 5 
preacher and a professor of TheS*'*'’ 
Rimini and Siena. Created a 
(MontaUo) in 1570, his assumed 
procured him election to t™ 
succession to Gregory XIII in 1585 mL’" 
rule was marked by vigorous measuri e 
improvement. He repressed licence ^! 
disorder, reformed the administration otS 
law and the disposal of patronage S 
on iTiany public enterprises, aSd hS 
found an empty treasury, secured a surpS 
five million crowns. To the Jews he exteS 
liberty. The great aim of his foreign mS 
was to combat Protestantism. He fixed £ 
number of cardinals at seventy. t 

authority were published new editions of 
the Septuagint and Vulgate— the latter vere 
inaccurate. 


i.e. Iskander or Alexander 
George Castrlota 0403- 
1468), Albanian patriot, was born of Serb 
descent. Carried away by Turks when seven 
brought up a Moslem, he was a favourite 
commander of Sultan Murad II. In I443 he 
chained sides, renounced Islam, and drove 
the Turks from Albania, where he valiantlv 
defeated every force sent against him. For 
20 years he maintained the independence of 
Albania with only occasional support from 

After his 

aeatli Albanian opposition to the Turk 
collapsed. See Paganel’s Histoire du Scantier- 
beg (1855). 


SKEAT, Walter William (1835-1912), English 
philologist, born in London, and educated 
at College School and Christ’s 

College, Cambridge, graduated as fourteenth 
wrangler in 1858, and became a fellow in 
1860, and in 1878 professor of Anglo-Saxon. 
He was the first director of the Dialect 
Society (established 1873), and he contributed 
more than any scholar of his time to a sound 
knowledge of Middle English and English 
philology generally. He edited important 
texts, especially for the Early English Text 
Society. Other works are A Moeso-Gothic 
Glossary (1868), his admirable Etymological 
English Dictionary (new ed. 1910) and its 
abridgment (1911); Principles of English 
Etymology (1887-91); his great Chaucer 
(6 vols. 1894—95); the Students Chaucer 
(1895); A Studenfs Pastime C[%9€) I Chaucer- 
ian and other Pieces (1897); The Chaucer 
Canon (1 900) ; Glossary of Tudor and Stuart 
Words (1914); and papers on place-names. 

SKELTON, (1) John (c. 1460-1529), English 
satirical poet, studied at Cambridge, perhaps 
also at Oxford, was created ‘ poet laureate ’ 
by both, was tutor to Prince Henry, and 
became rector of Diss, but seems later to 
have^ been suspended for having a concubine 
or wife. He had produced some translations 
and elegies in 1489, but began to strike an 
original vein of satirical vernacular poetry, 
overflowing with grotesque words and 
images and unrestrained jocularity, as in 
The Bowge of Courte, Colyn Chute and Why 
come ye nat to Courte. Of these, the first is 
an allegorical poem; the second an unsparing 
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attack on the corruptions of the church; the 
last Is a sustained invective against Wolsey 
for which Skelton had to take sanctuary at 
Westminster. He died June 21, 1529. Other 
poems are Phyllyp Sparowe, The Tunnyng of 
Elvnoiir Rummyng^ Garlande of Laurel! and 
Afagnvfycence, his one surviving morality. 
See Dvce’s edition (1843), books by Lloyd 
( 1938 ),' Nelson (1939), Gordon (1943). 

(2) Sir Joiin (1831-97), Scottish lawyer and 
writer, born in Edinburgh, wrote a defence of 
Marv Stuart (1876), sumptuous Lives of her 
(1S93) and Charles I (1898), besides Maitland 
of Lethington (1887), Table Talk of Shirley 
(1895-96), (See. 

S^NE, skeen, (1) Sir John, Lord Curriehill 
(c. 1543-1617), Scottish, advocate, regent of 
St Mary’s College, St Andrews, lived in 
Scandinavia, was ambassador, lord advocate, 
lord clerk-register and lord of session. He 
edited and translated into Scots a collection 
of old laws, Regiam Majestatem (1609). 

(2) William Forbes (1809-92), Scottish 
historian, born at Inverie, a close friend of 
Scott. In 1881 succeeded Hill Burton as 
Scottish historiographer. Among his works 
are The Highlanders of Scotland (1837), Celtic 
Scotland (1876-80), &c. 

SKINl^R, (1) Janies (1778-1841), Indian 
soldier of Eurasian origin, joined the Indian 
army at fifteen, was promoted to lieutenant 
for gallantry, but dismissed by General Perron 
in 1803 because of his mixed origin. Under 
General Lord Lake, he formed Skinner’s 
Horse, one of the most famous regiments in 
India. His rank of lieutenant-colonel was not 
recognized in London until 1827, when he 
was also made a Companion of the Bath. 
With these honours, the fabulous wealth of 
thirty years’ looting, and several wives, he 
settled down to the life of a rich Mogul in 
his town house at Delhi and his country seat 
near by. Always inclined to scholarship 
and philanthropy, he now wrote books 
in flawless Persian, with decorations and 
numerous paintings by local artists, on the 
princes, castes and tribes of Hindustan; and 
built a mosque, a temple and the Church of 
St James in Delhi. Of his burial there it has 
been said that ‘ None of the Emperors of 
Hindustan w'as ever brought into Delhi in 
such state as Sikander Sahib ’ — the name 
associates his military genius with Alexander 
(Sikander) the Great. See Life by J. B. 
Fraser (1851). 

(2) John (1721-1807), Scottish historian 
and song-writer, bom at Birse, Aberdeenshire, 
became an episcopalian minister at Longside 
near Peterhead. Although no Jacobite, his 
house was pillaged and his chapel burnt in 
1746. He wrote The Ecclesiastical History of 
Scotland (1788) and several songs, of which 
‘ The Ewie wi’ the crookit horn ’ and 
‘ Tullochgorum ’ are the best known. See 
Life by Walker (1883), His son, John (1744- 
1816), was bishop of Aberdeen. 

SKOBELEFF, Mikhail Dmitrievich, sko'byi- 
lyef (1843-82), Russian soldier, fought against 
the Polish insurgents (1863), and in 1871-75 
was at the conquest of Khiva and Khokand. 
In the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78 he 
bore a conspicuous part at Plevna, in the 
Shipka pass, and at Adrianople; in 1881 he 
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stormed the Turkoman stronghold Goktepe. 
He was an ardent Panslavist. 

SKORZENY, Otto (1908— ), Austrian 
colonel, born in Vienna, was personally 
chosen by Hitler to kidnap Mussolini from 
co-belligerent internment in a mountain hotel 
on the Gran Sasso range. In September 
1943 he succeeded in landing with a detach- 
ment of men in gliders on the short inclined 
slope in front of the hotel and after a short 
engagement whisking the dictator off in a 
small aeroplane, and so to Hitler’s head- 
quarters in East Prussia. In September 1944 
he daringly infiltrated into the Citadel of 
Budapest and forcibly prevented Horthy 
from making a separate peace with Stalin, 
thus endangering German troops, and during 
the Ardennes offensive in December of that 
year carried out widespread sabotage behind 
Allied lines, for which he was tried as a war- 
criminal but acquitted. See his memoirs, 
Skorzenys Special Missions (trans. 1959). 
SKRIABIN. See Scriabin. 

SLADE, Felix, slayd (1790-1868), English 
antiquary and art collector of Halsteads, 
Yorkshire, bequeathed to the British Museum 
his engravings and Venetian glass, and 
founded art professorships at Oxford, 
Cambridge, and University College, London. 
SLATTN, Baron Rudolf Carl von, slah'teen 
(1857-1932), Austrian-born soldier in the 
British service, born near Vienna, in 1878 
took service under Gordon in the Sudan. 
Governor of Darfur (1881), on the defeat of 
Hicks Pasha he surrendered (1883) to the 
Mahdi, escaped in 1895, and wrote a vivid 
description of his experiences. Fire and Sword 
in the Soudan (trans. 1896). As colonel he 
served in the Dongola and Omdurman 
expeditions (1896-98). He was inspector- 
general of the Sudan in 1900-14; in the 
1914-18 War president of the Austrian Red 
Cross. 

SLEIDANXJS, properly Philippi, Johannes 
(1506-56), German historian, bom at 
Schleiden, in 1537 entered the service of 
Francis I of France; but turning Protestant, 
was dismissed (1541), and served as ambas- 
sador of the Protestant princes of Germany. 
He wrote a Latin history of Charles V (1555). 
See Life by Baumgarten (1876). 

SLESSOR, (1) Sir John Cotesworth (1897- 
), British air-marshal, bora at Rhanikhet, 
India, educated at Haileybury, served in the 
Royal Flying Corps in World War I and was 
awarded the M.C. He was instructor at the 
R.A.F. Staff College (1924-25) and at 
Camberley (1931-34). His part in the 
Waziristan operations (1936-37) earned him 
the D.S.O. During World War II he was 
c.-in-c. of Coastal Command (1943) and 
of the Mediterranean theatre (1944-45). 
Promoted marshal in 1 940, he was chief of 
the Air Staff (1950-52). His often original, 
penetrating and unorthodox views on nuclear 
strategy are expressed in Strategy for the West 
(1954) and The Great Deterrent (1957). He 
was knighted in 1943. His many honours 
included the American legion of merit and 
the French legion d’honneur. 

(2) Mary (1848-1915), Scottish missionary, 
born at Dundee, worked in a factory from 
childhood but, conceiving a burning ambition 
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to become a missionary, got herself accepted 
by the United Presbyterian Church for 
teaching in Calabar, Nigeria, where she spent 
many years of devoted work among the 
natives. See Life by Livingstone (1931). 
SLEVOGT, Max, slay'foKHt (1868-1932), 
German Iinpressionisi painter and engraver, 
born at Landshut. He studied in Munich 
and Berlin (where he later taught at the 
Academy), and worked with the Impres- 
sionist Corinth. His murals of historical 
scenes and his swiftly executed landscapes 
and portraits are represented in many 
German museums. 

SLEZER, John (d. 1714), Dutch engraver 
employed by Charles II and the Duke of 
York to make engravings of Scottish build- 
ings. His Thcatrum Scoriae (1693) was I'c- 
printed, with memoir, in 1874. 

SLIM, Sir William (1891- ), British 

field-marshal, was educated at King 
Edward’s School, Birmingham. _ During the 
1914-18 war he served in Gallipoli, France 
and Mesopotamia. Transferring to the 
Gurkha Rifles, a succession of command and 
staff appointments brought him to high 
command between 1939 and 1945. FI is 

greatest achievement was to restore morale 
in Burma and lead his reorganized forces, the 
famous 14th ‘ forgotten ’ army, to victory 
over the Japanese. He became chief of the 
Imperial General Staff in 1948, and governor- 
general of Australia in 1953. He was created 
K.C.B. in 1944. Sec his Defeat into Victory 
(1956) and memoirs, Unofficial History 
(1959). 

SLOANE, Sir Hans, 1st Bart. (1660-1753), 
British physician, born at Killyleagh, County 
Down, the son of an Ulster Scot, studied in 
London and in France, and settled in 
London as a physician. Already F.R.S., he 
spent over a year (1685-86) in Jamaica, 
collecting a herbarium of 800 species; and 
was secretary to the Royal Society (1693- 
1713), president (1727), and created a baronet 
was physician general to the army (1716) and 
royal physician. His museum and library of 
50,000 volumes and 3560 MSS. formed the 
nucleus of the British Museum. His great 
work was the Natural History of Jamaica 
(1707-25). See study by G. de Beer (1953). 
SLOCUM, Joshua, slo'kem (1844-c. 1910), 
American mariner, born at Wilmot Township, 
Nova Scotia, went early to sea as a ship’s 
cook and in 1869 captained a trading vessel 
off the Californian coast. In 1886 he set off 
with his second wife and two sons on a 
converted bark, Aqiiidneck^ for South 
America, was wrecked on a Brazilian sandbar, 
but from the wreckage built a canoe which 
took them all back to New York. In 1895 
he set out from Boston without capital on 
the sloop Syray for the first solo cruise 
around the world, arriving back at Newport 
in 1898, having supported himself by lecturing 
on the way. In November 1909 he set out 
once more, but was not heard of again. See 
his Sailing Alone Around the World (1900), 
and Life by W. M, Teller (1959). 
SLOWACKI, Juljusz, slo-vafski (1809-49). 
Polish poet, born at Krzemieniec, settled in 
Paris in 1831. Considered by many to be 
second only to Micldewicz, he belonged to 


SMETANA. 

the Romantic school, the influence ofRvm 
among others, being perceptible in his - ■ 
which includes the historical drama 


Stuart the dramarizedlegenTBri/rii? 

(1834), L///a Weneda{\^AQ) perhaps them * 
famous of Polish tragedies, S 
OS39),^ which has been translated ^ 

SLUTER, Claus (c. 1350-1405/6), Flemish 
sculptor, born probably at Haarlem went tn 
Dijon under the patronage of PhiUn Z 
Bold of Burgundy, and died there. 
works arc the porch sculptures of tk 
Carthusian house of Champmol near Diinn 
and the tomb of Philip the Bold. Seestudv 
by Trocschcr (1932). 

SMART, (1) Christopher (1722-71), Bnojisli 
poet, born at Shipbourne near TonbriVe 
was elected fellow of Pembroke College’ 
Cambridge, in 1745. Improvidence, wit and 
a secret marriage upset his academic career 
and he settled to a precarious living h 
London. He died insane. Samuel JohW 
assisted him in his monthly Universal Visitor 
Smart’s works include epigrams, birthday 
odes and occasional poems; the Hilliad a 
heavy satire; and several translations from 
the Bible and the classics. His one real poem 
A Song to David (first printed 1763; ed! 
Blunden, 1924), which, marred by repetitions 
and defects of rhythm, shows however a 
genuine spark of inspiration. See Browning’s 
Farleyings and Gosse’s Gossip in a Library 
(1892), and Lives by K. A. Mackenzie (1925) 
and E. G. Ainsworth and C. E. Noyes 
(1943). 

(2) Sir George Thomas (1776-1867), 
English musician, uncle of (3), friend of 
Haydn and Weber, visited Beethoven and 
promoted Mendelssohn’s music in England, 
composed anthems, chants and glees. 

(3) Henry Thomas 08H~79), English 
composer, nephew of (2), was organist to the 
Chapel Royal and composed an Ave Maria 
and part-songs, &c. See Life by Sparks 
(1880). 

SMEATON, John (1724-94), English engineer, 
born at Austhorp near Leeds, gave up law 
and about 1750 removed to London as a 
mathematical instrument maker. Elected 
F.R.S, in 1753, he won the Copley Medal for 
his mathematical and experimental researches 
into the mechanics of water-wheels and 
windmills and established his reputation with 
his novel design for the third Eddystooe 
lighthouse (1756-59), which remained in use 
till 1877, and has been re-erected on Plymouth 
Hoe as a memorial. His chief other engineer- 
ing works were Ramsgate Harbour (1774), 
the Forth and Clyde Canal and bridges at 
Perth, Coldstream, &c. See Smiles, Lives of 
the Engineers (1905). 

SMECTYMNUUS, a composite pseudonym 
used by Stephen Marshal, Edward Calamy, 
Thomas Young, Matthew Newcomen, and 
William Spurstow, who published in 1641 a 
pamphlet attacking episcopacy which was 
answered by Hall and defended by Milton. 
SMETANA, Bedrich, smef- (1824-84), Czech 
composer, born in Litomysl. He studied m 
Prague, and in 1884 opened a music school 
with the financial support of Liszt, who 
recommended his music to the German 
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publisher Kistner. From 1856 to 1859 and 
a?ain in I860 he was conductor of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra inGoteborg, Sweden, 
but after his return to Prague he opened a 
new music school, and in 1866 became 
conductor of the new National Theatre, for 
which his operas were composed. Overwork 
destroyed his health, and in 1874 he became 
totall/deaf, though he continued to compose 
until his mental breakdown in 1883. His 
compositions, intensely national in character, 
include nine operas (one unfinished), of 
which the best knowm are T/^e Bartered Bride, 
DaUbor and The Kiss; his many orchestral 
and chamber works include the series of 
symphonic poems entitled Md Vlast (My 
Country) and the string quartet Aiis meinem 
Leben (From My Life), both composed w'hen 
he was totally deaf. See study by Frantigek 
Bartos (Eng. trans. 1953). 

SIVIILES, Samuel (1812-1904), Scottish author 
and social reformer, was born at Haddington, 
took his Edinburgh M.D. at twenty, and 
published Physical Education (1838). He 
practised in Haddington, and then settled 
as a surgeon in Leeds, but became editor of 
the Leeds Times, secretary of the Leeds and 
Thirsk Railway in 1845, and in 1854 secretary 
of the South-Eastern Railway, retiring in 
1866, While at Leeds he met George 
Stephenson, and undertook a Life of him 
(1857). His famous Self-Help (1857; n.e. 
intro. A. Briggs 1958), with its short Lives of 
^eat men and the admonition ‘ Do thou 
likewise was the ideal Victorian school- 
prize. An Autobiography published after his 
death (April 16, 1904) completed a long series 
of works, including Character (1871), Thrift 
(1875), Buty (1880), Life and Labour (1887), 
and many biographies, especially of engineers. 
See Life by Aileen Smiles (1956). 

SMILLIE, Robert, sml'li (1857-1940), Scottish 
Labour politician, born of Scottish parents in 
Belfast, was president of the Scottish Miners’ 
Federation 1894-1918, and again from 1921; 
and from 1912 to 1921 president of the 
Miners’ Federation of Great Britain. He 
was Labour member of parliament for 
Morpeth from 1923 to 1929. See My Life for 
Labour (1924). 

SMfiRKE, Sir Robert (1781-1867), English 
architect, son of Robert Smirke (1752-1845), 
painter and book-illustrator, was born in 
London. He became R.A. in 1811, was 
architect to the Board of Works, was knighted 
in 1831, and died at Cheltenham. Smirke’s 
public buildings are usually classical, his 
domestic architecture Gothic, London is 
full of his work. Covent Garden Theatre 
(1809) was his first great undertaking; the 
British Museum (1823-47) his best known. 
His brother, Sydney (1799-1877), completed 
the west wing of the museum and the reading 
room (1854), and rebuilt the Carlton Club 
(1857). He was elected R.A. in 1859. 

SMITH, (1) Adam (1723-90), Scottish 
economist and philosopher, whose Wealth of 
Nations is the first masterpiece in political 
economy, bom June 5 at Kirkcaldy, the 
posthumous son of the comptroller of 
customs, studied at Glasgow and Balliol 
College, Oxford. From 1748 he became one 
of the brilUant circle in Edinburgh which 


included David Hume, John Home, Hugh 
Hailes and Principal Robertson, 
m 1751 he became professor of Logic at 
Glasgow, but exchanged the professorship 
for that of Moral Philosophy the followinn 
year. In 1759 he published his Theory of 
Moral Senjuments, based on Humeian 
doctrines. The essence of moral sentiments 
was sympathy, but a specialized conscience- 
stricken sympathy which Smith defined as 
that of an impartial and well-informed 
spectator. He met Quesnay, Turgot, Meeker 
and others in Paris, when he was travelling 
tutor to the Duke of Buccleuch. He watched 
over the illness and death of his illustrious 
friend Hume, edited his non -controversial 
papers and wrote a moving account of the 
^ Strahan of London, 
v0ich became controversial since respect- 
ability resented a prominent atheist dying 
with such dignity. Shortly afterwards (1776) 
Smith removed himself to London, where he 
became a member of the club to which 
Reynolds, Garrick and Johnson belonged. 
T^e same year he published a volume in five 
chapters intended as the first of a complete 
tradition of Scottish 
Moral Philosophy i.e. comprising natural 
theology, ethics, politics and law. This one 
volume, p titled Inquiry into the Nature and 
Causes of the Wealth of Nations, his magnum 
opus, examined in detail the consequences of 
economic freedom such as division of labour, 
the function of rnarkets and mediums of 
^change and the international implications. 
He attacked mediaeval mercantile monopolies 
and the theories ot the French physiocrats, 
who made land the economic basis of wealth 
his doctrines w-ere not yet those of 
full-blooded laissez-faire for which the 
J 9th-century utilitarians were responsible, for 
Smith wanted his economics to implement 
his earlier work on moral sentiments* Few 
works have had such influence. At a public 
dinner at Wimbledon, Pitt asked Smith to 
be seated first because prophetically in his 
words ‘ we are all your scholars His 
commissioner of customs 
(1778) brought him back to Edinburgh ^ 
where he died July 17, 1790, and was buried 
in the Canongate churchyard. He was 
(1767) and in 1787 lord rector 
of Glasgow University. Other works include 
essays on the formation of languages, the 
history of astronomy, classical physics and 
logic and the arts. His works were edited by 
Dugald Stewart (1811-12), who contributed 
a biography. Smith’s Glasgow Lectures on 
Justice, Police, Revenue, Arms were edited 
from notes by a student in 1896. See Lives 
Farrar (1881), Viscount Haldane 
(1887), J. Rae (1895), H. C. Maepherson 
(1899), F. W. Hirst (1904), W. R Scott 
(1937) and C. R. Fay (1956). 

(2) Alexander (1829-67), Scottish poet, 
born at Kilmarnock, became a pattern- 
designer in Glasgow, sending occasional 
;^ems to the Glasgow Citizen. His Life 
Drama (1851) was highly successful at first 
but was strongly satirized by Aytoun in 
Firmilian, a Spasmodic Tragedy, and the 
adjective has stuck to Smith’s poetry ever 
since. Immature and extravagant the poem 
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was certainly, and its unconscious echoes of son with his Cuneiform Inscriptions (m{\\ 
Keats and Tennyson gave colour to the furnished (1871) the key to the Cvnrinf 
charge of plagiarism; still. Smith has a character, and deciphered from LavaH’ 

richness and originality of imagery that more tablets in 1872 the Chaldaean account of th 
than atone for all defects of taste and Deluge. In 1873 he was dispatched t a 
knowledge. In 1854 he was appointed Nineveh to find the missing fragment of 
secretary to Edinburgh University, and next tablet. It and other results of his excavation 
year produced Sonnets on the War in con- were presented to the British Museum wS 
junction with Sydney Dobell, his brother-poet itself sent him out again next year, 'wh kt 
of the ‘ Spasmodic ’ school. City Foams on a homeward journey from his thir] 
(1857) and Edwin of Deira (1861) were expedition, he died at Aleppo. See hh 
followed by essays, collected under the title Assyrian Discoveries (1875), &c. ^ 

Dreamthorp (1863), and novels including _ (13) George (1824-1901), English publisher 
Alfred Bagarfs Household (1866). See joined his father’s firm of Smith & Elder in 
Memoir by P. P, Alexander prefixed to his 1838, becoming head in 1846. He foundpH 
Last Leaves (1869), and Life by T. Brisbane the Fall Mall Gazette in 1865, in 1882 began 
(1869). the Dictionary of National Biography and 

(3) Alfred Emanuel (1873-1944), American published the works of George Eliot the 

Democrat politician, born in New York, Brownings, Mrs Gaskell, Trollope, &c. ’ 
rose from newsboy to be governor of N.Y. (14) Sir George Adana (1856-19421 

State (1919-20, 1923-28). ‘ Al ’ Smith was Scottish Biblical scholar, born in Calcutta 

beaten as Democratic candidate for the was a minister in Aberdeen (1882-92) and 
XJ.S. presidentship, 1928. at the same time professor of Hebrew at 

(4) Augustus John (1804-72), English lessee Glasgow, wrote studies on Isaiah and the 

or ‘king’ from 1834 of the Scilly Islands, minor prophets. In 1909 he became principal 
was M.P. for Truro from 1857. of Aberdeen University, was knighted in 

(5) Bernard (1630-1708), English organ- 1916 and made moderator. See Life bv 

builder, called ‘ Father Smith ’. See Harris, L. A. Smith (1943). ^ 

Renatus. (15) George Joseph (1872-1915), British 

(6) Mrs Burnett. See Swan, Annie. murderer of his three ‘ brides in the bath ’ 

(7) Dodie, pseud, until 1935 C. L. Anthony born in London, murdered by drowning in 

( - ), English playwright, was for a the bath his three wives, Beatrice Williams 

while an actress but left the stage for a Alice Burnham and Margaret Lofty, for the 
business career. Her first play. Autumn total gain of £3500, the first and last in 
Crocus (1930), was an instant success and London (1912, 1914), the second in Blackpool 
enabled her to devote all her time to writing. (1913). See account of the trial, ed. Watson 
Other plays include Service (1932), Call it a (1949). 

Day Dear Octopus Letter from (16) Gerrit (1797-1874), American philan- 

Farls (adapted from The Reverberator by thropist, active in these and and other reform 
Henry James, 1952), 1 Capture the Castle movements such as dress, prison, women’s 
(adapted from her own novel, 1952), and suffrage, &c., aided John Brown (q.v.). 
These People, Those Books (1958). She See Life by Frolhingham (1878). 
married Alec MacBeth Beesley in 1939. (17) Sir Grafton Elliot (1871-1937), 

(8) Lady Eleanor Furneaux (1902-45), Australian anatomist and ethnologist, author- 

English novelist, born in Birkenhead, a ity on brain-anatomy and human evolutioa, 
daughter of the 1st Earl of Birkenhead. She born at Grafton, N.S.W., was professor in 
possessed a lively imagination and an intimate Cairo School of Medicine, Manchester and 
knowledge of Romany and circus life, and London. His books Migrations of Early 
her novels, which include Red Wagon (1930), Culture (1915), The Evolution of the Dragon 
Flamenco (1931) and Man in Grey (1941), (1919), The Diffusion of Culture (1933), &c., 

were, if rather sentimental, colourful and explain similarities in culture all over the 
romantic. See her autobiographical Lifer’s a world by diffusion from Egypt. 

Circus and Life by Birkenhead (1953). (18) Sir Harry George Wakelyn, 1st Bart. 

(9) Eli (1801-57), American Congregational (1788-1 860), English soldier, born at Whittle- 

missionary from 1829 in Syria, bom at sey, fought in the Peninsular, Waterloo, 
Northford, Conn., died at Beirut, translated Kaffir and Sikh campaigns, by his strategy 
the Bible into Arabic. His son, Benjamin Eli winning the battle of Aliwal (1846), and, as 
(1857-1913), CidilQd The Century Dictionary, Cape governor, all but brought the Kaffir war 
Atlas, &c- to a successful issue. 

(10) Sir Francis Pettit (1808-74), English (19) Henry John Stephen (1826-83), Irish 

inventor, born at Hythe, was first with Erics- mathematician, born in Dublin, and educated 
son in building screw-propelled ships (1834- at Rugby and Balliol College, Oxford, of 
1836). He also built the first screw steam- which he was elected a fellow. In 1861 he 
ship, the Rattler (1841—43). In 1860 was became Savilian professor of Geometry. He 
appointed curator of the Patent Office was the greatest authority of his day on the 
Museum, South Kensington, and in 1871 was theory of numbers, and also wrote on elliptic 
knighted. ^ ^ functions and modern geometry. See 

(11) Frederick Edwin. See Birkenhead. biographical sketches in his Mathematical 

(12) George (1840-76), English Assyri- Papers (ed. by Glaisher, 1897). 

ologist, born in London, was a bank-note \20) Horace or Horatio. See (22). 

engraver who studied cuneiform inscriptions (21) James (1789-1850), Scottish agriral- 

in the British Museum, and in 1867 became tural engineer, of Deanston, Perthshire, 
an assistant there. He helped Sir H. Rawlia- manager of the cotton-mills there from 1807, 
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the inventor of ‘ thorough drainage * by 
means of a subsoil plough, and a philan- 

James (1775-1839) and Horace (1779- 

1849), English authors of The Rejected 
Addresses^ were educated at Chigwell, Essex. 
James succeeded his father as solicitor to the 
Board of Ordnance; Horace made a fortune 
as a stockbroker. Both wrote for magazines. 
When a prize was advertised for an address 
to be spoken at the opening of the new 
Drury Lane Theatre in 1812, the brothers 
produced a series of supposed ‘ Rejected 
Addresses', James furnishing imitations of 
Wordsworth, Southey and Coleridge; Horace 
those of Scott, Byron, ‘ Monk * Lewis and 
Moore. The book had a tremendous success. 
James also wrote Charles Mathews’ entertain- 
ments; and Horace produced the Tin 
Trumpet (1 836) and more than a score of 
novels. Of Horace’s (1846) the best 

known is the ' Ode to an Egyptian Mummy ’. 
See A. H. Beavan, James and Horace Smith 
(1899). 

(23) Sir James Edward (1759-1828), 
English botanist, born at Norwich, was 
founder and first president (1788) of the 
Linnean Society. He compiled English 
Botany (36 vois. 1790-1814). His wife 
Pleasance (1773-1877) lived to the age of 
104. 

(24) John (1 580-163 l)j English adventurer, 
born at Willoughby, Lincolnshire, was 
apprenticed to a Lynn merchant, but went 
to France, and saw some soldiering under 
Henry IV. Next he served with distinction 
against the Turks in Hungary, but was 
captured and sold as a slave. In 1605 he 
joined an expedition to colonize Virginia; 
and he was saved from death by Princess 
Pocahontas (q.v.). His energy and tact in 
dealing with the Indians were useful to the 
colonists and he was elected president of the 
colony in 1608, but returned to England in 
1609. During 1610-17 he was again in 
North Virginia- He died in London. His 
works, reprinted in 1910, include Occurrences 
in Virginia (1608), A Description of New 
England (1616), New England's Trials (1620), 
History of Virginia (1624) and True Travels 
(1630). See Lives by Scheibler (1782), 
Sparks (1834), Simms (1843), Warner (1881), 
Bradley (1905), Johnson (1915), Chatterton 
(1927), Syme (1954). 

(25) John (1790-1824), British missionary 
in Demerara who was sentenced to death 
by the governor for refusing to help in 
suppressing a negro uprisin g. Public protests 
at home, led by Wilberforce, caused the 
government to override the governor, but 
instructions arrived after Smith had perished 
in an insanitary jail. His fate hastened the 
passing of the Emancipation Act (1833). See 
Life by D. Chamberlin (1823). 

(26) John Raphael (1750-1812), English 
miniaturist, portrait-painter and especially 
mezzo tinter, son of TTioinas Smith (r. 1709- 
1767), Derby landscapist. Many of his 
plates are from the works of Reynolds, 
Romney, Sco. 

(27) John Stafford (1750-1836), English 
composer. The tune of The Star-spangled 
Banner hsis been attributed to him. 
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(28) Joseph (1805-44), founder of the 
Mormons, was born at Sharon, Vt., Decem- 
ber 23, received his first ‘ call ’ as a prophet 
at Manchester, N.Y.,^ in 1820. In 1823 an 
angel told him of a hidden gospel on golden 
plates, with two stones which should help to 
translate it from the ‘ Reformed Egyptian’; 
and on the night of September 22, 1827, the 
sacred records were delivered into his hands. 
The Book of Mormon (1830) contained a 
fanciful history of America from its coloniza- 
tion at the time of the confusion of tongues 
to the 5th century of the Christian era, and 
claimed to have been written by a prophet 
named Mormon. Despite ridicule and 
hostility, and sometimes open violence, the 
new ‘ Church of the Latter-day Saints ’ 
rapidly gained converts. In 1831 it estab- 
lished its headquarters at Kir+Iand, Ohio, 
and built Zion in Missouri. Things culmina- 
ted in 1838 in a general uprising in Missouri 
against the Mormons ; and Smith was often 
arrested. In Illinois, near Commerce, was 
founded Nauvoo (1840), and within three 
years the Mormons in Illinois numbered 
20,000, Smith meanwhile starting " spiritual 
wives ’. But on June 27, 1844, 150 masked 
men broke into Carthage jail, where Smith 
and his brother Hyrum were imprisoned, and 
shot them dead. See Young (Brigham), and 
Kennedy’s Early Days of Mormonism (N.Y, 
1888). 

(29) Logan Pearsall (1865-1946), American 
writer, born at Millville, N.L, took British 
nationality in 1913. He is remembered f^or 
his delightful essays, collected in All Trivia 
(1933), his short stories, critical writings, 
and works on the English language. 

(30) Madeleine Hamilton (1835-1928), 
Scottish defendant in the most baffling 
murder trial of modern times, the daughter of 
a Glasgow architect, stood trial in Edinburgh 
(1857) for the alleged murder by arsenic 
poisoning of her former lover Pierre Emile 
L’Angelier, a clerk and native of Jersey. Her 
uninhibited love-letters to him, published 
during the trial, stirred up much Victorian 
resentment against her. But although she 
had sufficient motive for ridding herself of 
L’Angelier, after her engagement to a more 
congenial suitor, and although she had 
purchased arsenic on three occasions, 
evidence w'as lacking of any meeting between 
them on the last days or nights prior to his 
last violent illness. She was brilliantly 
defended by John Inglis (q.v.). Dean of 
Faculty, and the verdict was ‘ Not Proven ’. 
In 1861 she married a London artist-publisher 
George Wardle, an associate of William 
Morris, and after a normal family life in 
Bloomsbury, separated from her husband and 
eventually emigrated to America, resisting 
Hollywood’s endeavours to make her take 
part in a film of her life by threatening to have 
her deported. She died in 1928, the widow of 
her second, American, husband, Sheehy. See 
account of the trial, ed. F. Tennyson Jesse 
(1927), and books by G. L. Butler (1935), 
P. Hunt (1950) and N. Norland (1957). 

(31) Sir Matthew Arnold Bracy (1879- 
1959), English artist, born at Halifax, studied 
at the Slade School, and first went to Paris in 
1910, when he met Matisse and the Fauves. 
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In 1915 he exhibited with the London Group 
and he later painted much in Provence. 
His flowers, nudes and landscapes are 
modelled with a full brush in rich glowing 
colour, e.g. Gladioli in a Yellow Jug (1938) in 
the Tate Gallery, London. He exhibited at 
the Venice Biennale in 1950 and at the Tate 
Gallery in 1953. See the monograph by 
P. Hendy (1944). 

(32) Norman Kemp (1872-1958), Scottish 
philosopher, born at Dundee, lectured at 
Glasgow (1897-1906), when, after an inter- 
view with Woodrow Wilson, then president 
of Princeton University, he was appointed 
professor of Psychology (1906) and of 
Philosophy (1914) at Princeton. After war 
work in London (1916-18) he became 
professor of Logic and Metaphysics at 
Edinburgh (1919-45) and achieved an 
enduring reputation by his remarkable 
Studies (1902) and New Studies (1952) in, 
and selected translations (1953) of, Descartes’ 
philosophical writings, his book on Hume 
(1941) and especially by his monumental 
Commentary to Kands Critique of Pure Reason 
(1918), in which he advocated the ‘patch- 
work ’ theory to solve many problems of 
interpretation of that difficult work, which he 
also translated (1929) into such unambiguous 
English that even German students preferred 
to tackle Kant via Kemp Smith’s translation. 

(33) Robert (1689-1768), English mathe- 
matician, Plumian professor of Astronomy 
at Cambridge from 1716, and master of 
Trinity from 1742, published works on optics, 
sound and hydrostatics and discovered a 
theorem on the nth roots of unity. He foun- 
ded the two Smith Prizes for essays on 
mathematics or natural philosophy. 

(34) Rodney (1860-1947), English evan- 
gelist, known as ‘ Gipsy Smith ’, born of 
nomadic gipsy parents near Epping Forest, 
was converted at a Primitive Methodist 
meeting in 1876, soon afterwards joined 
William Booth (q.v.) and became one of the 
first officers in the newly formed Salvation 
Army, which he left in 1882 to carry on his 
evangelism under the auspices of the Free 
Church, preaching forcefully in America, 
Australia and elsewhere as well as in Britain. 
See H. Murray, Sixty Years an Evangelist 
(1937). 

(35) Sydney (1771-1845), English journalist, 
clergyman and wit, born at Woodford, 
Essex, was educated at Winchester and New 
College, Oxford, of which he became a 
fellow. He was ordained (1794) and served 
at Netheravon near Amesbury, and Edin- 
burgh. There he married, and in 1802, with 
Jeffrey, Homer and Brougham, started the 
Edinburgh Review, He next lived six years in 
London, and soon made his mark as a 
preacher, a lecturer at the Royal Institution 
on moral philosophy (1804-06), and a 
brilliant talker; but in 1809 was ‘ trans- 
ported ’ to the living of Foston in Yorkshire. 
In 1828 Lord Lyndhurst presented him to a 
prebend of Bristol, and next year enabled 
him to exchange Foston for Combe-Florey 
rectopr, Somerset. In 1831 Earl Grey 
appointed him a canon of St Paul’s. Combe- 
Florey ‘ bound up well with London and 
at London he died, February 22, 1845. His 


1839 from the Edinburgh 
Plymicy's Letters (1807-08) in 
Catholic emancipation; Three Letters on Z 
Ecclesiastical Commission (1837-39). 
Other letters and pamphlets on the ball nf 
American repudiation, the game-laws nrhnn 
abuses, &c. Their author is chiefly remem 
bered as the creator of ‘ Mrs Partington ‘ 
the kindly, sensible humorist who standi 
immeasurably above Theodore Hook if a 
good way below Charles Lamb. See SelerZ 
iPritings, ed. W. H. Auden (1957), Lives bv 
S. Holland (1855), G. W. E. Russell (1905) 

Chevrilon 

( I o94). 


(36) Sir Sydney Alfred (1883- ) 

New Zealand-born medico-legal expert 
father of (37), born at Roxburgh, N.Z was 
educated at Victoria College, Wellington 
and Edinburgh University, was Medical 
Officer of Health for New Zealand, professor 
of Forensic Medicine at Cairo and from 1917 
principal medico-legal expert for the Egyptian 
government, particularly in the case of the 
assassination of Sir Lee Stack Pasha, the 
commandcr-in-chief in 1924. He was regius 
professor of Forensic Medicine at Edinburgh 
(1928-53) and dean of the Medical Faculty 
from 1931 and played a foremost part in the 
medical and even ballistic aspects of crime 
detection, not least in the Mcrrett (1926) and 
Ruxton (1936) murder cases, often effectively 
opposing his brilliant English colleague, 
Spilsbury (q.v.). He wrote a Text-Book of 
Forensic Medicine (1925) and edited Taylor’s 
Principles and Practices of Medical Juris- 
prudence, was knighted (1949) and elected 
lord rector of Edinburgh University (1954- 
1957). See his autobiographical, Mostly 
Murder (1959), 

(37) Sydney Goodsir (1915- ), Scottish 
poet, born in Wellington, N.Z., son of (3^, 
studied at Balliol College, Oxford, and with 
such works as Skail Wind (1941), The DeeviVs 
Waltz (1946), Under the Eildon Tree (1948) a 
great modern love-poem, spiced with a 
satirical sketch of the Edinburgh bohemian, 
So Late into the Night (I952h Cokhils (1953), 
Orpheus and Eurydice (1955) and Pigs and 
Thistles (1959) he has established a reputation 
as the best modern Lallans poet after 
MacDiarmid. His first play. The Wallace, 
w'as commissioned for the Edinburgh Festival 
for 1960. He won the Atlantic (1947) and 
Chicago (1956) awards. 

(38) Sir Thomas (1514-77), English 
statesman and Greek scholar, author of De 
Republica Anglorum, born at Saffron-Walden, 
became a fellow of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and was knighted in 154^ He 
negotiated the peace of Troyes (1564). 

(39) Thomas. See (26). 

(40) Thomas Southwood (1788-1861). 
English sanitary reformer, born at Martock, 
Somerset, took charge of a Unitarian chapel 
in Edinburgh in 1812 and at the same time 
studied medicine. In 1824 he became 
physician at the London Fever Hospital, 
publishing in 1830 his Treatise on Fever. 
Bentham left him his body for dissection and 
Smith kept the skeleton fully clothed until 
it was transferred to University College, 
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LoGdon. He served on the Poor Law and 
Children’s Employment Commissions, See. 
See Life by C. L. Lewis (1894). 

(41) Walter Chalmers (1 824-1908), Scottish 
poet, born in Aberdeen, studied at Aberdeen 
and Edinburgh, and from 1876 to 1894 was a 
Free Church minister in Edinburgh, and was 
Moderator (1893). He wrote The Bishop^s 
Walk, by ‘ Orwell ’ (1861); Olrig Grange, by 
‘Hermann Kunst ’ (1872); Hilda among the 
Broken Gods (1878); Rahan, or Life Splinters 
(1880); North-Country Folk (1883); Kildro- 
stan, a Dramatic Poem (1884); A Heretic 
(1890), &c. A collected edition appeared in 
1902. 

(42) William (1769-1839), the father of 
English Geology, was born at Churchill, 
Oxfordshire, and in 1794, appointed engineer 
to the Somerset Coal Canal, began his study 
of the strata of England, introducing the law 
of strata identified by fossils. His epoch- 
making Geological Map of England (1815) 
was follow’ed by twenty-one geologically- 
coloured maps of English counties (1819-24), 
in which he was assisted by his nephew, 
John Phillips (q.v.). He was awarded the 
first Wollaston medal (1831) and was an 
expert on irrigation. See study by T. Shep- 
herd (1920). 

(43) Sir William (1813-93), English 
lexicographer, born in London, in 1840 
edited parts of Plato and Tacitus. His great 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities 
(1840-42; 3rd ed. 1891), was foDow'ed by the 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography 
and Mythology (1843—49) and Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Geography (1853-57). His 
Gibbon appeared in 1854. "Another famous 
series comprises the Dictionary of the Bible 
(1860-63; new ed. 1893), Dictionary of 
Christian Antiquities (with Archdeacon 
Cheetham, 1875-80), and Dictionary of 
Christian Biography and Doctrines (with Dr 
Wace, 1877-87). Editor of the Quarterly 
from 1867, a D.C.L. of Oxford (1870), &c.. 
Smith was knighted in 1892. 

(44) William Henry (1792-1865), father of 
(45) entered the newsagent’s business of his 
father in the Strand, London, in 1812 and 
aided by his brother, Henry Edward, expan- 
ded it into the largest in Britain by making 
extensive use of railways and fast carts for 
country deliveries. 

(45) WOIiam Henry (1825-91), English 
newsagent, bookseller and statesman, son of 
(44), born in London, became his father’s 
partner in 1846 and later assumed full control. 
The business steadily expanded, and in 1849 
secured the privilege of selling books and 
newspapers at railway stations. Smith 
entered parliament in 1868, was financial 
secretary of the Treasury (1874-77), first 
lord of the Admiralty (1877-80), secretary 
for War (1885); in the second Salisbury 
ministry he was first lord of the Treasury 
and leader of the Commons till his death, 
October 6, 1891. See Life by Sir Herbert 
Maxwell (1893), 

(46) William Robertson (1846-94), Scottish 
theologian and orientalist, born at Keig, 
Aberdeenshire, studied at Aberdeen, Edin- 
burgh, Bonn and Gottingen, and in 1870 
became professor of Hebrew and Old Testa- 


ment Exegesis in the Free Church College, 
Aberdeen.^ His Encyclopaedia Britannica 
article ‘Bible’ (1875) was strongly attacked 
for heterodoxy, but he was acquitted of 
heresy (1880). He was deprived of his 
professorship (1881) for another article on 
‘ Hebrew Language and Literature In 
1883 he became Lord Almoner’s professor of 
Arabic at Cambridge, in 1886 university 
librarian and Adams professor of Arabic 
(1889). In 1887 he became chief editor of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. His chief works 
are: The Old Testament in the Jewish Church 
(1881), Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia 
(1885), &c. See Life by J. S. Black and G. 
Chrystal (1912). 

(47) Sir William Sidney (1764-1840), 
English sailor, born at Westminster, entered 
the navy, and in 1780 was promoted lieu- 
tenant for his bravery at Cape St Vincent. 
He became captain in 1782, was knighted in 
1792, and aided Hood in burning the ships 
and arsenal at Toulon in 1793. He next 
watched the Channel for French privateers, 
but was taken prisoner in 1796, escaped in 
1798, and was sent as plenipotentiary to 
Constantinople, whence he hastened to St 
Jean d’Acre on hearing of Bonaparte’s 
threatened attack. On March 16, 1709, he 
captured the enemy’s vessels, and held the 
town heroically until the siege was raised. 
May 20. For this he received the thanks of 
parliament and a pension. He aided Aber- 
cromby in Egypt, destroyed the Turkish 
fleet off Abydos (1807), blockaded the Tagus, 
became vice-admiral of the blue in 1810, a 
K.C.B. in 1815, and admiral in 1821. He 
died at Paris, May 26, 1840. See Life by 
Barrow (1848). 

SMITHSON, James Made (1765-1829), 
English founder of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, a natural son of the first Duke of 
Northumberland (see Percy), devoted himself 
to chemistry and mineralogy, and died at 
Genoa. In a fit of pique at the Royal 
Society’s rejection of a paper by him in 1826, 
bequeathed the reversion of £105,000 to 
found an institution at Washington ‘ for the 
increase and diffusion of knowledge among 
men ’. See two works by W. R. Rhees 
(1879-80), and The Smithsonian Institution, 
by Goode (1898). 

SMOLLETT, Tobias George (1721-71), Scot- 
tish novelist, was born in Dunbartonshire, 
grandson of Sir James Smollett. He was 
educated at Glasgow University, but leaving 
without means, sailed as surgeon’s mate in 
the expedition to Carthagena in 1741. Three 
years later he settled in London, practising 
as a surgeon, but literature in the form of 
novel- writing was his real interest. His first 
efforts succeeded — Roderick Random (1748) 
and Peregrine Pickle (1751), a picaresque 
novel— despite the ill-humoured attacks of 
Fielding in the Covent Garden Journal. The 
former is modelled on Le Sage’s Gil Bias and 
besides describing episodes in the life of the 
unprincipled hero utilizes Smollett’s experi- 
ences in the Carthagena expedition. Pere-- 
grine Pickle pursues the hero’s amatory and 
military adventures throughout Europe. 
There is also the amusing episode of Com- 
modore Trunnion and his man Pipes and the 
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novel closes with much vitriolic satire on 
English literary and social coteries. Ferdi- 
mnd. Count Fathom (1753) is the story of 
another heartless villain, whom an easy 
repentance saves from the gallows. Cervantes 
now succeeded Le Sage as a model — Smollett’s 
translation of Don Quixote (1755) is still 
current — but his imitation of the master, 
*S/r Launcelote Cneaves^ is crude work. In 
1753 he was settled at Chelsea editing the new 
Critical Review and writing his History of 
England, which is not now current. Ordered 
abroad for his health, he visited France and 
Italy and saw little to please him there. His 
ill-natured record. Travels in France and Italy 
(1766), earned for him Sterne’s nickname of 
‘ Smelfungus His next publication was a 
coarse satire on public affairs, The Adventures 
of an Atom (1769). Fortunately he was sUll 
to write Humphrey Clinker (1771), which is 
much more kindly in tone and is still a 
favourite. A series of letters from and to 
members of a party touring round England 
and ‘ North Britain it amuses us with the 
humours of various eccentrics, including 
Lieutenant Lismahago, a needy but proud 
Scot who wins the heart of the termagant 
sister of Matthew Bramble, the valetudinarian 
who arranges the tour. Smollett died at 
Leghorn in 1771. A literary career which 
starts with a brush with the established 
novelist Fielding; which involves imprison- 
ment for libel — in his Critical Review — in 
1760; and which earned Sterne’s abuse of 
‘ Smelfungus ’ is not pretty to contemplate. 
Nor do his novels — always excepting 

Humphrey Clinker — remove a certain repul- 
sion. But Smollett is still read — there has 
even been a revival of his fame, no doubt 
due to the fact that the public from time to 
time tires of the social novel. Saintsbury 


composer and suffragette, born in London 
studied at Leipzig, composed a Mass in d 
symphonies, choral works, the operas T)ol 
Wald (1901), The Wreckers (1906) n 
Boatswain's Mate (1916), &c., contend^ fo? 
women’s suffrage — in 191 1 shewas imprisoned 
for 3 months — was created D.B.E. in 192') 
and wrote reminiscences. See Life hv r qI 
John (1959). 

SMYTHE, (1) Francis Sydney (1900-49) 
British mountaineer, was born in Maidstone 
He was member of three Everest Exueditinn?' 
1933, 1936 and 1938, and he shared the 
world’s altitude climbing record with Norton 
Harris and Wager. Tn 1930 he was a member 
of the Swiss Kincliinjunga expedition and 
was the first to climb the Himalayan peak 
ICamct in 1931. During World War II, he 
commanded the Commando Mountain 
Warfare School. His many books, beauti- 
fully illustrated by his fine mountain photo- 
graphy, include Kamet Conquered (1932), 
Camp Six {1937), Adventures of a Mountaineer 
(1940), Over Welsh Hills (1941), &c. 

(2) George Augustus, &c. See Strangford. 
SNELL, (1) John (1629-79), Scottish philan- 
thropist, horn at Colmoncll, Ayrshire, 
founded the Snell exhibitions at Balliol 
College, Oxford. See W. J. Addison, The 
Snell Exh ib it ions (1901). 

(2) Willebrod van Roijen, Lat. Snellius 
(1591-1626), Dutch mathematician, was 
professor of Mathematics at Leyden (1613) 
and discovered the law of refraction known 
as Snell’s Law, based on a constant known as 
the refractive index. He attempted to use 
triangulation in a survey of the earth (1617). 
SNIDER, Jacob (1820-66), American inventor, 
a Philadelphia wine-merchant, who devised 
inter alia a system of converting muzzle- 
loading rifles into breechloaders. 


edited the Works (12 vols. 1925); Noyes the SNORRI STURLASON (1179-1241), Ice- 
Letters in 1926. See also studies by Buck landic historian, in 1215 was elected supreme 
(1925-27), Martz (1943) and Kahrl (1945). judge of the island, but, meddling with the 
SMUTS, Jan Christiaan (1870-1950), South domestic troubles of Norway, incurred the 
African statesman, was born at Malmesbury, ill-will of King Haakon, who had him 
Cape Colony, and educated at Christ’s murdered. Snorri was a poet of no mean 
College, Cambridge. Late in the Boer War order, and composed the Younger or Prose 
he took the field with de la Rey; entered the Edda (trans. by Brodeur, 1916) and the 
House of Assembly in 1907 and held several Heimskringla, a series of sagas of the Nor- 
Cabinet offices, subsequently succeeding wegian kings down to 1177 (trans. and ed. 
Botha as the premier of the Union of South Monsen, 1932). See Lives by W. Morris 
Africa (1919). Entrusted during the 1914-18 (1905), E. Monsen (1932), and study by 

war with minor operations in German East W. P. Ker (1906). 

Africa, as a political gesture he was made a SNOW, Sir Charles Percy (1905- ), novelist 
member of the Imperial War Cabinet. As and physicist, born at Leicester, was educated 
minister of justice under Hertzog, his at Leicester and Cambridge and was a 
coalition with the Nationalists in 1934 fellow of Christ’s College (1930-50) and a 
produced the United Party, of which he tutor there (1935-45). During World War II 
became prime minister. Despite numerous he was chief of scientific personnel for the 
wild utterances— he informed a 1939 Royal Ministry of Labour. He was editor of 
Institute of National Affairs audience that Discovery (1938-40) and the author of a cycle 
‘ the expectation of war tomorrow or in the of successful novels portraying English life 
near future is sheer nonsense ’ — he acquired from 1 920 onwards. The continuity is 
the reputation of a political oracle, his maintained by means of the character Lewis 
counsel being freely sought by the War Eliot, through whose eyes the dilemmas of the 
Cabinet between 1939 and 1945. In the age are focused for the reader, starting with 
immediate post-war years he proclaimed his Time of Hope (1949). The Masters (1951), 
readiness to see Russia ‘ bestride Europe like regarded by many as the best work, stages 
a colossus He was created field-marshal the conflict aroused by the election of a new 
1941, O.M. 1947. See H. C. Armstrong, master in one of the Cambridge colleges. 
Grey Steel (1937), and Life by Smuts (1952). The New Men (1954) poses the dilemnia or 
SMYTH, Dame Ethel (1858-1944), English the scientists in the face of the potentials oi 
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r«nr1ear fission. Homecomings (1956), The 
cSerwTofthe Rich (1958), ^nd The AJfair 
ri960) continue the series. Though the chief 
characters of his cycle are rather supine, 
Sins manipulated so as to exhibit the expres- 
sed problems, mostly of power and prestige 
in all their facets, his work shows a keen 
appreciation of moral issues in a science- 
dominated epoch. He was made a C.B.E. m 
WS and knighted in 1957. In 1950 he 
married another outstanding novelist, Pamela 
Hansford Johnson (1912- ), best known for 
her sensitive portrayal of her native London 
nost-war, stripped of its war-time poise and a 
nrev to the second rate in mind and heart in 
% Avenue of Stone (1947), its sequel^ A 
Summer to Decide (1948), the tragi-comical 
The Unspeakable Skipron (1958), her study of 
1. Compton Burnett (1953), and Six Proust 
Reconstructions (1958). ^ 

SNOWDEN, Philip Snowden, 1st Viscount 
(1864-1937), English Labour statesman, 
born near Keighley, was crippled in a cycling 
accident and forced to leave the civil service. 
He wS chairman of the LL.P. (1903-06), 
Socialist M.P. from 1906, opposed con- 
scription (1915) and as chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the Labour governments of 1924 
and 1929 maintained orthodox policies and 
aggravated the financial crises. As a free- 
trader he resigned from the national govern- 
mentin 1932, having been created viscount in 
1931. See his Autobiography (1934), 
SNYDERS, Frans (1579-1657), Dutch painter 
of Antwerp, specialized in still life and 
animals, often assisting Rubens and other 
painters in the latter field. He was court 
painter to the governor of the Low Countries. 
SOANE, Sir John (1753-1837), English 
architect, son of a mason, Swan, near 
Reading, gained the travelling scholarship of 
the Royal Academy, and spent 1777-80 in 
Italy. He designed the Bank of England and 
held various official appointments. He 
bequeathed to the nation his house in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields with its art collection. 
See books by Britton (1834), Birnstingl 
(1925). 

SOBIESKI. See John III (of Poland); and 
for the ‘ Sobieski-Stuarts see Albanie. 
SOBRERO, Ascanio, sob-ray' r 5 (1812-88), 
Italian chemist, was the discoverer of nitro- 
glycerine (1847). 

SOCINUS, so-sl'noos, (1) Faustus (1539-1604), 
nephew of (2), one of the founders of the 
sect of Socinians, was born at Siena, Decem- 
ber 5, studied theology at Basel (1575), and 
in 1579 went to Poland, teaching that Luther 
and Calvin had not gone far enough, and 
that human reason was the only solid basis of 
Protestantism. Driven from Cracow, he 


combated, at the Synod of Bresz in^ 1588, all 
the chief Christian dogmas — the divinity of 
Christ, propitiatory sacrifice, original sin, 
human depravity, the doctrine of necessity, 
and justification by faith. In 1598, on the 
publication of his De Jesu Christo Servatore, 
he was nearly murdered, and sought refuge 
in the village of Luclawice, where he died, 
March 3, 1604. See Life by Wallace (1850), 
and E. M. Wilbur, History of Unitarianism 
(1945). 

(2) Lailius, or Lelio Sozziiii (1525-62), born 


at Siena, was, with his nephew (1), a founder 
of the sect of Socinians. Driven from Siena, 
he finally settled at Zurich. See the Vita by 
Illgen (1814). 

SOCRATES, 5’0/C (before 469-399 b.c.), 
Athenian philosopher, was the son of 
Sophroniscus, a sculptor, and Phaenarete, a 
midwife. He received the usual education 
of an Athenian youth, and learned also 
geometry and astronomy. The most impor- 
tant influence on his mental development w'as 
his intercourse with the sophists who fre- 
quented Athens. He took part in three 
campaigns at Potidaea (432-29), Delium 
(424) and Amphipolis (422), and distinguished 
himself by his bravery, extraordinary physical 
vigour, and indifference to fatigue or cold or 
heat, tie was a good citizen, but the only 
political office he ever held was when in 406 he 
was one of the senate of Five Hundred. He 
held aloof from politics because of a call to 
philosophy. The Delphic Oracle declared 
him the wisest man in the world, but he wrote 
no books. Out of his wide circles of acquain- 
tances some came to be attached to him more 
closely by ties of affection and admiration; 
yet there was no formal bond of discipleship. 
From two of these friends, Xenophon and 
Plato, we learn all we can know with certainty 
about his personality and his way of thinking. 
Yet, while Plato often makes Socrates the 
mouthpiece of ideas that in all likelihood were 
not held by him, Xenophon, a soldier and by 
no means a philosopher, makes Socrates a 
very much more commonplace person than 
he must have been. Despite this, we can 
accept the picture Plato gives us of the habits 
and conversation of Socrates. Socrates was 
ugly, snub-nosed, with a paunch. His wife, 
Xanthippe, was supposed to have had a 
shrevvdsh temper which Socrates bore 
patiently. There has been much diversity of 
opinion about the ‘ divine sign ’, of which 
Socrates used to speak, a supernatural voice 
that stopped him doing wrong; certainly to 
the average Athenian there was something 
blasphemous in his attitude towards religion 
and his aristocratic connections did not 
improve matters when the democracy was 
restored. He was charged in 399 as ‘ an evil 
doer and a curious person, searching into 
things under the earth and above the heaven ; 
and making the worse appear the better 
cause, and teaching all this to others ’. The 
substance of Socrates’ magnificent defence 
appears in Plato’s Apology. He was con- 
demned by only a majority of six in a jury 
numbering possibly five hundred. His 
refusal at first even to contemplate the 
alternative to death, a fine, was interpreted 
as insolence by the judges, who then voted 
for the death penalty. Thirty days elapsed 
because of a sacred mission to Delos. 
Socrates’ friends planned his escape, but he 
refused to break the law. Having spent his 
last days conversing with his friends as 
described in Plato’s Fhaedo, although 
possibly the views expressed on the immor- 
tality of the soul are those of Plato, Socrates 
drank the hemlock. For Socrates, virtue was 
knowledge, and knowledge was to be elicited 
by the dialectical technique which he derived 
from Zeno. Feigning total ignorance before 
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the opinionated, he would with celebrated 
Socratic irony pose a simple question such as 
‘ What is courage? ’ From the replies given 
he would construct contradictory conse- 
quences and so start again. His aim was to 
act as a midwife to those in labour for 
knowledge. It exposed the mere sophist. 
Apart from his overwhelming influence upon 
his celebrated pupil, Plato, who made him 
the chief spokesman in most of his dialogues, 
bis unwritten philosophy w^as the starting- 
point of the Megaric, Cynic and Cyrenaic 
schools. See Xenophon, Memorabilia and 
Sympostam, Plato, Apology, Crito, Phaedo 
and Symposium, Aristophanes’ caricature in 
The Clouds, and studies by E, Zeller (1877), 
J. Burnet, Greek Philosophy (1914), F. Corn- 
ford (1932), A. E. Taylor (1933), Sir R, W. 
Livingstone (1938), W. Jaeger, Paideia, Vol. 2 
(trans. 1944), L. Nelson (trans. 1949) and the 
critical biographical study by A. J. Chroust 
(1957). 

SODDY, Frederick (1877-1956), British radio- 
chemist, born at Eastbourne, studied at the 
University College of Wales and Merton 
College, Oxford, and became professor of 
Chemistry at Glasgow, Aberdeen and Oxford. 
He collaborated with Lord Rutherford and in 
1904 with Ramsay discovered the trans- 
formation of radium emanation into helium. 
In 1913 he gave the name isotope to forms of 
the same element having identical chemical 
qualities but different atomic weights; and 
his discovery of this phenomenon earned him 
the Nobel prize in 1921 and in 1955 the 
Albert medal. He was elected F.R.S, in 1910. 
See Life by M. Howorth (1959). 
S^iDERBLOM, Nathan (1866-1931), Swedish 
theologian, born at Trdno near Sdderhamn, 
became archbishop of Uppsala and primate 
of the Swedish Lutheran Church in 1914, 
after a period as minister of the Swedish 
Church in Paris and two years as professor 
of Comparative Theology at Leipzig. A 
leader in the ecumenical movement, author 
of theological books, and a great worker for 
peace, he was awarded the Nobel Peace prize 
in 1930. See Lives by Herklots (1948) and 
Katz (1949). 

SODOMA, II, sod\ the sobriquet of Giovanni 
Antonio Bazzi (1477-1549), Italian religious 
and historical painter. He was born a 
Lombard at Vercelli, painted frescoes in 
Monte Oliveto Maggiore near Siena, before 
being called to the Vatican in 1508, where he 
was however superseded by Raphael, but 
where he painted the frescoes of Alexander 
and Roxana in the Villa Farnesina. His 
masterpieces date from his second Siena 
period and include Christ at the Column, St 
Sebastian (UfUzi, Florence) and Ecstasy of St 
Catherine. The influence of Michelangelo is 
apparent in his work, which often shows great 
insight into the portrayal of religious feeling, 
if sometimes lacking finality. See works by 
R. H. Hobart Cust (1906) and Le Gielly 
(1911). 

SOEKARNO. See Sukarno. 

SOFEICI, Ardengo, sof'fi-chee (1879- ), 

Italian artist and author, bom at Rxgnano. 
In his painting early experiments in Futurism 
were followed by a return to a more repre- 
sentational style founded on a study of the 


techniques of early Italian masters. 

his writings are Giornale di Wo 7 Si?? 

Es^e^dca futurista (1920) and Piarlo di Borgli 

SO LARTO, Antonio, sodah'rv5{c ^382-]4‘;s^ 
Neapolitan painter, born 'at dvita 'm ihl 
Abruzzi, and nicknamed ‘ Lo ZinL?? 
originally a blacksmith, painted freseWin 
the Benedictine monastery at Nanles 
SOLIMAN. See Sulaiman. 

SOLIS, Juan Dfaz de, so-lees' (c. 

Spanish navigator, sailed with Pinzon and 
himself sent out to find a passage to the 
E. Indies via America, discovered the Rfn 
dc la Plata, but was killed by the natives 
(1516). See Life by Medina (1897) ^ 

SOLIS Y RIBADENEYRA, Antonio de 
(1610-86), Spanish author, wrote poems and 
dramas and Historia de la Conquista de 
Mexico (1684), &c. 

SOLOGUB, Fedor, pseud, of Fedor Kuzmich 
Teternikov (1863-1927), Russian novelist 
wrote The Little Demon (trans. 1916) and 
many short stories, fables, fairy-tales and 
poems. 

SOLOMON (c. 1015-977 b.c.). King ofTsrael 
was the second son of David and Bathsheba! 
His reign was outwardly splendid. The 
kingdom attained its widest limit; the temple 
and royal palaces were built on a scale of 
magnificence heretofore unknown. But the 
taxation entailed by the luxury of the court 
bred the discontent that led in the next reign 
to the disruption of the kingdom; and the 
king’s alliance with heathen*" courts and his 
idolatrous queens and concubines provoked 
the discontent of the prophetic party. 
Solomon was credited with transcendent 
wisdom; in later Jewish and Mohammedan 
literature he was believed to control the 
spirits of the invisible world. There is no 
reason to suppose that he had anything to 
do with any of the works to which his name 
has been attached — Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
Song of Solomon, and, in the Apocrypha, 
the Wisdom of Solomon. See studies by 
M. D. Conway (1900) and Thieberger (1947). 
SOLOMON, (1) professional name of Solomon 
Cutner (1902- ), English pianist, bom 
in London; After appearing with enormous- 
success as a child prodigy, he retired for some 
years’ further study, and has won a high 
reputation as a performer of the works of 
Beethoven, Brahms and some of the modern 
composers, though he has not toured so 
extensively as most players of his rank. 

(2) Solomon Joseph (1860-1927), English 
portrait and mural painter, born in London, 
served in "World War T and initiated the use 


of camouflage in the British army. He was 
elected R.A. in 1906, P.R.B.A. in 1918. 

SOLON (c. 640 or 638-c. 559 b.c.), Athenian 
lawgiver, a merchant and a poet, Archon in 
594 (or 591), in a time of economic distress, 
he was appointed to reform the constitution. 
He set free all people who had been enslaved 
for debt (Seisachtheia), reformed the cur- 
rency, and admitted a fourth class (Thetes) 
to the Ecclesia, so that they elected the 
magistrates, and to the Heliaea, so that they 
judged them. Thus he laid the foundations 
for the Athenian democracy; but he was a 
moderate and kept many privileges of the 
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wealthy. After ten years’ voluntary exile, he 
returned (580), and, in a poem, stirred up the 
Athenians to capture ‘lovely Salamis ’ 
(c 569). He died soon after the usurpation 
of Pisistratus. the story of his connection 
with Croesus being legendary. See Lives by 
K. Freeman (1926) and W. J. Woodhouse 

SOLOAIEV, \ladlmir, sol' ^-vyof (\S53-1900), 
the ‘fsrst Russian philosopher’, was born at 
Moscow, son of Sergei Soloviev (1820-79), 
historian of Russia. He wrote Justification 
of Good (ir&ns. 1918), &:c. See studies by 
Severac (1912), D’Herbigny (1918) and 
Muclcermann (1946), 

SOLVAY, Ernest (1838-1922), Belgian chem- 
ist, bom at Rebecq, Brussels, devised a 
process for the production of sodium 
carbonate (1863). Later this was replaced by 
the Leblanc process. 

SOMBART, Werner (1863-1941), German 
economist, born at Ernisleben, studied under 
Schmoller, and became professor at Breslau 
in 1890 and at Berlin in 1914, One of the 
founders of modern social science, he reacted 
against the Marxism which he had early 
supported, but was not a believer in National 
Socialism. Among his best works are 
Sozialismus und soziale Bewegimg (1911), Der 
moderne Kapitalismiis (1902-28), Die Iiiden 
und das Wirtschaftsleben (1911) and Deutsche 
Sozialismus (1934). Several have been 
translated, notably New Social Philosophy 
(1937). 

SOMERS, sum'-, (1) Sir George (1554-1610), 
whose shipwreck on the Bermudas led to 
their colonization from Virginia by him in 
1610. They were known as the Somers 
Islands during their early history. 

(2) John, 1st Baron (1651-1716), English 
’S^'hig statesman, was born at Worcester, an 
attorney’s son, studied at Trinity College, 
Oxford* and was called to the bar in 1676. 
Associated with the ‘country party’, he 
was one of the counsel for the Seven Bishops 
(1688) and presided over the drafting of the 
Declaration of Rights; and after the Rev- 
olution was successively solicitor-general, 
attorney-general, and lord keeper of the 
Great Seal, until in 1697 he became lord 
chancellor and Baron Somers of Evesham. 
He was William’s most trusted minister, 
and was the object of frequent attacks, one 
of which in 1700 resulted in his being deprived 
of the seal, and another in 1701 in an im- 
peachment by the Commons, rejected by the 
Lords. He was president of the council 
(1708-10). The Somers Tracts (1748), state 
papers from his library, were re-edited by 
Sir Walter Scott (1809-15). 

SOMERSET, Dukes of. See Seymour. 

SOMERSET, (1) Edward . See Worcester (1). 

(2) Henry, See Beaufort. 

(3) James. See Sharp (3). 

SOMERVELL, Sir Arthur (1863-1937), 

English composer, known for the cantata 
The Forsaken Merman, Thalassa, a symphony, 
children’s operettas and for his collection of 
English folk-song. 

SOlVfeRVILLE, (1) Edith Oenone. See 
Martin (9). 

(2) Sir James Fowiies (1882-1949), English 
jailor, saw service in the Dardanelles (1915) 


was c.-in-c. in the West Indies (1938-39) 
and recalled from retirement as vice-admiral 
in the Mediterranean, sank the French ships 
at Oran (1940), shelled Genoa (1941), helped 
in the sinking of the Bismarck (1941), took 
part in the Malta convoy battle (1941), and 
after the entry of the Japanese into the war, 
became c.-in-c. of the British fleet in the 
Indian ocean. In 1945 he was promoted 
Admiral of the Fleet. 

(3) nee Fairfax, Mary (1780-1872), 

Scottish mathematician and scientific writer, 
born at Jedburgh, the daughter of Admiral 
Sir William Fairfax, wrote Celestial Mechan- 
ism (1830), a popular version of Laplace’s 
work, &c. Somerville College at Oxford is 
named after her. See her Autobiography 
(1873). & p 

(4) William (1675-1742), English poet, 
squire of Edstone, Warwickshire, was bom 
at Wolseley in Staffordshire. He wrote The 
Chase (1735) and other poetry. 

SOMMERFELD, Arnold (1868-1951), Ger- 
man physicist, born at Konigsberg, professor 
of Mathematics at Clausthal (1897), of 
Physics at Aachen (1900) and at Munich 
(1906), with Klein developed the theory of the 
^roscope, researched into wave spreading 
in wireless telegraphy, applied the quantum 
theory to spectral lines and the Bohr atomic 
model and evolved a theory of the electron 
in the metallic state. 

SONNTNO, Baron Sidney (1847-1922), Italian 
statesman, born at Pisa — his mother was 
English — entered parliament in 1880, was 
finance minister 1893-96, premier 1906 and 
1909-10, and as foreign minister (1914-20) 
denounced the Triple Alliance and brought 
Italy into the European war (May 1915). 

SOONG, name of an influential Chinese 
family: 

(1) Charles Jones (d. 1927), Chinese 

merchant and methodist missionary, father 
of (2), (3) and (4), born on Hainan Island, 
went to U.S.A., was converted to Christianity 
and educated at Vanderbilt University. He 
returned to Shanghai, founded the first 
Y.M.C.A. there and set up as Bible publisher 
and salesman. 

(2) Chlng Ling. See Sun Yat-sen. 

(3) Mayling. See Chiang Kai-shek. 

(4) Tse-ven, abbreviated T.V. (1891- ), 

Chinese financier, son of (1), studied at 
Harvard and Columbia, became finance 
minister of the Nationalist Government, 
Canton (1925-27), and at Nanking (1928-33), 
westernizing Chinese finances. 

SOPER, Donald Oliver (1903- ), English 
Methodist minister, born at Wandsworth. 
Widely-known for his open-air speaking on 
London’s Tower Hill, he became super- 
intendent of the West London Mission in 
1936, and has written many books on 
Christianity and social questions, and 
particularly on international issues from the 
pacifist angle. He was president of the 
Methodist Conference in 1953. 

SOPHIA (1630-1714), Electress of Hanover, 
youngest child of Elizabeth (q.v.), queen of 
Bohemia, in 1658 married Ernest Augustus, 
Duke of Brunswick-Luneburg, afterwards 
Elector of Hanover, and was the mother of 
George I. See her Memoirs, and a book by 
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Sir A. W. Ward (2nd ed. 1909). For the wife state his rival Sypbax, whom the fomp. 
of George I (q.v.), see Komgsmark. however defeated m battle, recapturins hk 

SOPHOCLES, sof'o-kleez {c. 496-C.405 b.c.), onc-timc betrothed and marrying her ThJ 
Athenian tragedian, one of the great figures of Romans objected to this marriage and 
Greek drama, born at Colon us Hippius, an Masinissa gave her up but sent her poison tn 
Athenian suburb, had to forgo his ambitions prevent her falling into Roman hand^ 
for the stage on account of a weak voice. He Corneille, Voltaire and A Iheri have written 
wrote well over a hundred items, most of tragedies around this theme, 
them conventional satyr plays of which only SOPWITH, Sir Thomas Octave Murdoch 
the Jchneiitae survives, as well as seven major (1 888- ), British aircraft designer and 

plays, still extant, all written after his victory sportsman, won the Baron de Forest prize in 
over Aeschylus in a dramatic contest in 468. 1910 for flying across the English Channel- 

He won first prize at the Great Dionysia 18 founded the Sopwith Aviation Company at 
times. The problem of burial is prominent Kingston-on-Thaines (1912), where he de- 
in both the Ajax and Antigone (possibly signed and built many of the aircraft used b 

c. 441), in the first an Olympian directive that the First World War. He was also chairman 
hatred should not pursue a noble adversary of the Hawker Engineering Company and of 
beyond the grave, in the second as a clash the Society of British Aircraft Constructors 
between sisterly compassion for a dead (1925-27). A keen yachtsman, he competed 
traitor brother and the stately proprieties of for the America cup in 1934. He was made 
King Creon. Aeschylus, Euripides and C.B.E. in 19 18 and knighted in 1953. 
Sophocles each wrote versions of Electra, the SORAYA, properly Princess Soraya Esfandiari 
gruesome matricide by Orestes in revenge for Bakhtiari (1932- ), ex-Queen of Persia, 

his father’s death at the hands of his mother’s born at Isfahan of Persian and German 
paramour. The great Sophoclean master- parents. She was educated at Isfahan, and 
piece, however, is Oedipus Tyrannus, on later in England and Switzerland, and became 
which Aristotle based his aesthetic theory of Queen of Persia on her marriage in 1951 to 
drama in the Poetica and from which Freud His Majesty Mohammad Reza Shah Pahlavi. 
derived the name and function of the The marriage was dissolved in 1958. See 
‘Oedipus complex’. King Oedipus pro- Life by Krause (trans. 1 956). 
claims sentence on the unknown murderer of SORBON, Robert de (1201-74), Louis IX’s 
his father Laius, whose presence is thought confessor, founded the college of the Sor- 
to be the cause of a plague at Thebes. By a bonne (1257). 

gradual unfolding of incidents, he learns SORBY, Henry Clifton (1826-1908), Englisli 
that he was the assassin and that Jocasta his chemist and geologist, born at Woodbourae, 
wife is also his mother. He blinds himself, Sheffield; elected F.R.S. in 1857, he devised 
goes into exile and Jocasta commits suicide, a method of examining metals by treating 
The dramatic characteristics are the gradual polished surfaces with etching materials 
reversal in fortune of an estimable, con- under the microscope. He wrote on biology, 

ventionally ‘ good ’ person, through some architecture and Egyptian hieroglyphics, 

untoward discovery in personal relationships, SORDELLO (d. c\ 1270), Italian troubadour 
but also linked to some seemingly minor named by Dante, was born at Mantua. His 

defect in character, in Oedipus’ case, pride, poems (mostly in the ballad form) in the 

This combination of a minor defect with the Provencal language alone survive. Palazzi 

external cruel machinations of are, or personal edited his poems (Venice 1887). 

destiny abetted by the gods, constitutes, SOREL, (1) Agnes (c. 1422-50), French 
according to Aristotle, the famous ‘tragic woman, mistress from 1444 of Charles VII of 

flaw ’ which arouses the tragic emotions of France, was born at Fromenteau, Touraine. 

pity and fear in the spectator and allows their Her influence may have been partly beneficial, 

purgation in a harmless manner. This is in See study by Champion (1931). 

sharp contrast to Aeschylean tragedy, which (2) Albert (1 842-1 906), French historian, 
is essentially static. There is no development born at Honflleur, elected to the Academy in 

in the plot; the hero is doomed from 1894, wrote V Europe et la revolution 

the beginning- The Trachiniae explores the fran^aise (8 vols. 1885-1904). 

ruinous love of Heracles and Deianira. The (3) Georges (1847-1922), French syndi- 
Philoctetes (produced in 409) and Oedipus calist philosopher, a road engineer who in 

Coloneus would hardly be called tragic, middle age turned to politics and became 

except for the grave circumstances which the champion of Dreyfus. Influenced by 

attend the achievement of glory. See editions Nietzsche, Marx and Bergson, he formulated 

and translations by L. Campbell (1871-81), a political theory set down in his Reflexions 

R. C. Jebb (1883—1908), F. Storr (1919) and sur la violence (1908; trans. T. E. Hulme, 

A. C. Pearson (1924), and studies by L. 1915) by which he showed that true Socialism 
Campbell (1879), T. B. L. Webster (1936), could only come by violent revolution at the 

F. R. Earp (1944), C. M. Bowra (1944), C. H. hands of a disciplined proletariat, educated 

Whitman (Harvard 1951), A. 1. A. Waldock through trade union organizations. Theoreti- 

(1951), F. J. H. Letters (1953), H. D. F. cally extreme, he compromised nevertheless 

Kitto (1958), also the latter’s studies in Greek with his political opponents and had little 

drama (1939 and 1956) and R. Lattimore, effect on the French trade unions. His 

The Poetry of Greek Tragedy (1958), emphasis on the ‘ social myth ’ as a means to 

SOPHONISBA, sof-o~niz'ba (d. c. 204 B.c.), collective action, however, impressed Musso- 

daughter of the Carthaginian general lini and foreshadowed the hideous Nazi con* 

Hasdrubal, was betrothed to the Numidian cept of the Merrenvolk. See his Uatiriaux 

prince Masinissa but married for reasons of pour une thdorie du proletariat (1919), 



SORENSEN 
j-.c Iw A Lanzillo (1910) and P. Perrin 
t a^nd^iNes by b. Pirou (1927), P. 

Da^s^ bibchemist, director of Chemistry at 
fhl carlsberg Laboratory, did pioneer work 
nn hydrogen-ion concentration, devising the 
?raibol pH for the negative logarithm of the 
hydrogen-ion concentration. /ioq')— 

<5nRGE Reinliard Johannes, 2 orge \\^92 
^, 916 ) German poet, born at Rixdorf. 
nioneered dramatic expressionism with his 
n afiler Settler (1912). At first a believer in 
doctrine, he was converted 
thereafter his 
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the Nietzschean doctrine, 

to Catholicism in 1913, and . 

work tended to be tinged with mysticism 
His poems include Mutter der Himmel 
(1918) He was killed in the battle of the 

cor'oKIN Pitirim Alexandrovich (1889- 
Russian sociologist, domiciled m the 
United States since 1923, was born in Tuna, 
Russia became after a varied career as 
ftcforv-hand, journalist, tutor, cabmet- 
Ser (1917), professor of Sociology at 
Leningrad (1919-22), specializing in the study 
of the social structure of rural comrnunities. 
Banished by the Soviet government in 1922, 
he became professor at Minnesota and in 
1930 at Harvard. His works include 5oc/o- 
/oe-v of Revolution (1925), Principles of Rural- 
Tlrhan Sociology (1929), Crisis of our Age 
{^941 , Russia and the United States (1944) 
%mistic Love (1950), Fads and Foibles oj 

Modern Sociology 

SOEOLLA Y BASTIDA, Joaquin, so-rol ya 
ee bas-tee'ma (1863-1923), Spanish pamter, 
horn at Valencia, became one of the leading 


Snanish impressionists, known especially for 
his sunlight effects, as in S wimmers, Beaching 
the Boat (Metropolitan, New York), &c. 
SOT^YVJohn, striH'- (1740-1807) English 
auctioneer and antiquarian, nephew of 
Sai^uel Baker (d. 1778) whp founded at York 
Street, Covent Garden, in 1744 the first 
sale room in Britain exclusively foi books, 
mfinnscriDts and prints. John became a 
SSr of the Lni (1780-1800) which 
became known as Leigh and Sothehy. In 
1803 it was transferred to the Strand. His 
nephew, Samuel (1771-1842), and grand- 
nephew, Samuel Leigh (1806-61), an author- 
ity on cataloguing and early printing, con- 
tinued the business. 

SOTHERN, Edward Askew, j«th 
English comic actor, born at Liverpool, m 
1849 joined a company of players in Jersey, 
and soon afterwards the stock company at 
Birmingham. From 1852 he appeared m the 
United States, with small success, until m 
1858 he made his name as Lord Dundreary m 
Taylor’s Our American Cousin. See Memoir 
by T. E. Pemberton (1890), and The Melan- 
choly Tale o/ Me (1916) by his son, Edward 
Hugh (1859-1933), also an actor. 

SOTO, Ferdinando de. See De Soto. 
SOUBISE, Charles de Rohan, Prince de, 
soo-beez (1715-87), French general, was 
defeated by Frederick the Great at Rossbacti 
(1757); next year he gained victories at 
Sondershausen and Liitzelburg. 

SOUFFLOT, Jacques Germain, soof-ld (1709- 
1780), French architect, born at Irancy, 


designed the Pantheon and the !^cole de 
Droit in Paris. 

SOULAGES, Pierre, soo~Iahzh (1919- ), 
French artist, born at Rodez. He is one of 
the most original of the established non- 
figurative painters, and has designed decors 
for the theatre and ballet. In 1952 he exhibi- 
ted at the Venice Biennale. 

SOULT, Nicolas Jean de Dieu, soolt (1769- 
1851), French soldier, born at Saint- Amans- 
la-Bastide, Tarn, March 29, enlisted in 1785, 
and in 1794 became general of brigade. 
Massena made him general of division (April 
1799), and owed to him much of the glory of 
his Swiss and Italian campaigns. In 1804 
Soult was appointed by Napoleon marshal of 
France. He led the right wing in the cam- 
paign closed at Austerlitz, did good service 
in the Prussian and Russian campaigns 
(1 806-07), and after the peace of TilsU was 
created Duke of Dalmatia. In Spain he 
pursued the retreating British, and, though 
repulsed at Coruna, forced them to evacuate 
the country. He then conquered Portugal, 
and governed it till the arrival of Wellesley at 
Coimbra made him retreat to^ Galicia. In 
1809-10, as commander-in-chief in ^Spain, 
he gained a brilliant victory at Ocaha and 
overran Andalusia. In attempting to succour 
Badajos he was defeated by Beresford at 
Albuera (1811). After Salamanca and the 
advance of the British on Madrid, Soult, 
vexed at the obstinacy of Joseph Bonaparte 
and the rejection of his plans, demanded his 
recall ; but Napoleon, after Vitoria, sent him 
back to Spain. By brilliant tactics he neut- 
ralized the strategy of Wellington, but was 
defeated at Orthez and Toulouse. He turned 
a royalist after Napoleon’s abdication, but 
joined him again on his return from Elba and 
was made chief of Staff. After Waterloo he 
rallied the wreck of the army at Laon, but 
agreed with Carnot as to the uselessness of 
further resistance. He was banished and not 
recalled till 1819, but was gradually restored 
to all his honours and was minister of war 
(1830-34). He died at Soultberg, his chateau 
near his birthplace, November 26. See 
Soult’s Memoir es (1854), and works by Salle 
(1834) and Clerc (1893). 

SOUSA, John Philip, soo'za (1854-1932), 
American composer and bandmaster, born 
in Washington, D.C. His early training as a 
conductor was gained with theatre orchestras, 
and in 1880 he became conductor of the 
United States Marine Band. His own band, 
formed twelve years later, won an inter- 
national reputation. As weU as more than a 
hundred popular marches, Sousa composed 
ten comic operas, the most successful of 
which was El Capitan. See his Marching 

SOLlTAR^^William, soo'- (1898-1943), Scot- 
tish poet, born at Perth, was educated at 
Perth Academy and, after active service with 
the Royal Navy (1916-18), at Edinbu^rgh 
University. Extreme osteo-arthritis (1923) 
confined him to bed for the last fourteen 
years of his life, but in the words of his best- 
loved poem ‘ Gang doun wi’ a sang, gang 
doun ’. The best examples of his output in 
English are In the Time of Tyrants (1939) and 
the collection The Expectant Silence (1944), 
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but his Poems in Scots (1935) containing the 
remarkable ‘ Auld Tree ’ and the four last 
lyrics included in the posthanious collection, 
ed. H. McDiarmid (1948) as well as the 
earlier collection of bairn-rhymes. Seeds in 
die Wind (1933) give him a permanent place 
in the Scottish literary revival. See his 
remarkable Diaries of a Dying Matu ed. 
A. Scott (1954), and the latter’s biography, 
Still Life (1958). 

SOUTH, (1) Sir James (1785-1867), English 
astronomer, born at Southwark, practised 
medicine and discovered 160 compound 
stars. In 1829 he was elected president of 
the Astronomical Society, and knighted the 
following year. 

(2) Robert (1634-1716), English high- 
church theologian and preacher, born at 
Hackney; from Westminster passed as a 
student to Christ Church in 16M. In 1658 
he received orders from a deprived bishop, 
and in 1660 was appointed public orator. 
His vigorous sermons, full of mockery of the 
Puritans, delighted the restored royalists. 
He became domestic chaplain to Clarendon, 
prebendary of Westminster in 1663, canon of 
Christ Church in 1670, rector of Islip in 
1678. He ‘ acquiesced in ’ the Revolution, 
but strongly opposed the scheme of Com- 
prehension. In 1693 began his great contro- 
versy with Sherlock, Dean of St Paul’s, who 
had defended the Trinity against the Socinians. 
Sherlock^ published a Defence, to which 
South rejoined in liis Tritheism charged upon 
Dr Sherlock. He scorned mysticism and 
extravagance, but was a stern apologist for 
the Stuart theories of divine right. Sec his 
Sermons on. Several Occasions (new ed. 1878), 
&c- 

SOUTHAMPTON, Earls of, (1) Sir Thomas 
Wriotheslcy, 1st Earl, riz'Ii (1505-50), 
English statesman, son of William Wriothes- 
ley the York Herald, held various state 
offices under Thomas Cromwell, with whom 
he actively participated in the iconoclastic 
measures associated with the Dissolution, 
and in 1538 was ambassador to the Nether- 
lands. Having avoided sharing Cromwell’s 
fate only by turning evidence against him 
and through his own erstwhile opposition to 
Anne of Cleves as a wife for Henry VHI, he 
again came into favour, and as the author of 
the defensive treaty with Spain was created a 
baron. Lord chancellor in 1544-47, he won 
an unenviable reputation for brutality, 
especially towards reformers; he is said to 
have personally racked Anne Askew (q.v.). 
He was created an earl on the accession of 
Edward VI, but soon after was deprived of 
the Great Seal for dereliction of duty. 

(2) Henry Wriotheslcy, 2nd Earl (1545-81), 
son of the above, turned Catholic and became 
involved in intrigues for the advancement 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, for which activity he 
was imprisoned in the Tower. 

(3) Henry Wriothesley, 3rd Earl (1573- 
1624), son of the above, soldier and patron 
of poets, particularly of Shakespeare, who 
dedicated to him his Venus and Adonis (1593) 
and The Pape of Lucrece (1594), graduated 
from Cambridge in 1589, accompanied 
Essex to the Azores (1597), incurred Eliza- 
beth’s displeasure by marrying Essex’s cousin. 


cook: part in nssex s reviving 

Richard If i n order to arouse anti-monarch in 
feeling, and was sentenced to death (aftpr 
wards commuted to life imprisonment hiit 
was released by James I. He helped th! 
expedition to Virginia (1605), was imprison^ 
in 1621 on charges of intrigue, and died of 
fever at Bergen -op-Zoom while in charge of 
the English volunteer contingent helping the 
Dutch against Spain. See Life by Stones 
(1922). ^ 


(4) Thomas Wriothesley, 4th Earl (1607-671 
son of the above, educated at Eton and 
Magdalen, sided with the Commons on 
certain aspects of royal privilege, but became 
one of Charles I’s foremost advisers. Owing 
perhaps to his moderate views, he was 
leniently treated by Cromwell, and at the 
Restoration was made lord high treasurer 
SOUTHCOTT, Joanna (c. 1750-1814), Eng- 
lish fanatic, a farmer’s daughter in Devon 
about 1 792 declared herself to be the woman 
of Rev. xii. She came to London on the 
invitation of William Sharp the engraver 
and published A Warning (1803), The Book of 
Wonders (1813-14), &c. At length she 
announced that she was to give birth on 
October 19, 1814, to a second Prince of Peace. 
Her followers received this announcement 
with devout reverence. But she merely fell 
into a trance, and died December 27. Her 
followers, who believed that she would rise 
again, still numbered over 200 in 1851, and 
were not yet extinct at the beginning of the 
20th century. See Life by C. Lane (1912). 
SOUTHERNE, Thomas (1660-1746), British 
dramatist, born at Oxmantown, Co. Dublin, 
from Trinity College, Dublin, passed to the 
Middle Temple, London, and in 1682 began 
his career with a compliment to the Duke of 
York in The Loyal Brother. Dryden wrote 
the prologue and epilogue, and Southeme 
finished Dryden’s Cleomenes (1692). He 
served a short time under the Duke of Berwick 
and at his request, wrote the Spartan Dame. 
His best plays were The Fatal Marriage 
(1694) and Oroonoko (before 1696), based 
on Afra Behn. His comedies are thin, but 
made him fat. See Life by J. W. Dodds 
(1933). 

SOUTHEY, Robert (1774-1843), was born at 
Bristol on August 12, 1774. His father died 
early, and an uncle sent him to Westminster, 
whence he was expelled for applying his 
Jacobin principles to a school magazine. He 
was at Balliol in 1793, where he was infected 
with Coleridge’s dream of a ‘ pantisocracy 
and in 1 795 he married Edith Pricker, whose 
elder sister Sara married Coleridge. He 
made two trips to Lisbon (1795 and 1800), 
and then, after studying law, settled at Great 
Hall, Keswick (where Coleridge and his wife 
and sister-in-law were already); and there he 
remained. Of money there was not much. 
He had £160 a year from his school friend 
Wynn, until the government gave hiin a 
similar amount. By this time his political 
views had become mellowed and Southey 
something of a Tory; and Peel raised the 
pension by £300 in 1835 — he had been Poet 
Laureate since 1813. He had joined the 
Quarterly Review in 1809 and remain^ a 
contributor under Gifford and Lockhart. 
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F^eentially a family man, he sustained a great gained him recognition as one of the foremost 
Sinrk when his wife died insane in 1837; Expressionist painters. See Life by M. 
snd though he married Catherine Anne Wheeler (1950). 

Ronles the poetess, in 1839, she became SOUZA, Madame de (1761—1836), French 
little rnore than a nurse, and on March 21, novelist, born Adelaide Marie l^milie Filleul 
1S43 he died of softening of the brain. No at the Norman chateau of Longpre, married 
noet’so well known by name is so little the Comte de Flahaut (1727-93). At the 
known bv his poetry, yet some of his ballads Kevolution she found refuge, with her only 

^^0 ‘Holly Tree ‘ Battle of Blenheim’. ‘Old son, in Germany and England, and here 

Woman of Berkeley’ — had an influence at the learned of her husband’s execution at Arras, 
time* and in them there is evidence that he She turned to writing, her first book the 
appreciated the ballad principle of ‘ana- Adele de Senange {1194). In 1802 

mestic equivalents ’ at least as early as she married the Marquis de Souza-Botelho 
Coleridge. His epics, in which he used a (1758-1825), Portuguese minister at Paris, 
rimeless metre not blank verse, have little Later novels were Emilie et Alphonse (1799), 
appeal on account of their unreality of fact Charles et Marie (1801), Eugene de Rothelin 
and fancy. With his prose it is otherwise. (1808), and La Comtesse de Fargy C^22). 
Written in the middle style, it has clearness SOWERBY, (1) James (1757-1822), English 
and ease, and no mannerisms. His Nelson illustrator, born at Lambeth, commenced as 
belongs to universal literature. Vet even here portraitist and miniaturist, but is remembered 
he wrote too much and his subjects in history by his illustrated English Botany (1792-1807, 
are often too large. His works include the text by Sir J. E. Smith; new ed. 1 863-86). 
Joan of Arc C795)^ Metrical Tates 2ind Mfadoc Three sons followed in his footsteps: James 
(1805) The Curse of Kehama {IS 10), Roderick de Carle (1787-1871), George Brettingham 
(1814)1 History of Brazil (1810-19), Lives of (1788-I854)and Charles Edlward(1795-1842); 
Nelson (1813), Wesley (1820) and Banyan as did a son of the second, George Bretting- 
(1830), A Vision of Judgment (1821), Book ham (1812-84), and of the third, Joto 
of the Church ( 1824), History of the Peninsular Edward ( 1825-70). 

War (IS23-40), Colloquies on Society (1829), (2) Leo (1895- ), American composer 

Naval History (1833-40) and The Doctor and organist, bom at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
(1834-47), a miscellany, in which comes the studied in Chicago and Rome. His music 
mivsQvy classic oi The Three Bears. He was a employs a traditional European style in 
voluminous let ter-wr iter, many of these works often evocative of American scenes, 
appeared in his Life and Correspondence such as Prairie^ an orchestral tone-poem, 
(1849-50), by his younger son, the Rev. and the suite From the Northland. He has 
Cuthbert Southey (1819-89); and there is his composed much choral, chamber and organ 
Commonplace Book (1849-51) his Cor res- music. 

pondence with Caroline Bowles {ISSi), tin&hls SOYER, Alexis, s'^a-yay (1809-58), born at 
Journal of a Tour in Scotland in 1819 {1929). Meaux, was destined for the church, but 
See also books by Dov/den (1880), Dennis became the most famous cook of his time, 
(new ed. 1895), S. R. Thompson (1888), the He fled to London in 1830, and was chef in 
Early Life by Wm. Hather (1917), and J. the Reform Club 1837-50. He went to 
Simmons (1945). Ireland during the famine (1847), and in 1855 

SOUTHWELL, Robert, sirtu'^l (15617-95), to reform the food-system in the Crimea, 
English poet and Jesuit martyr, was born at where he introduced the ‘ Soyer Stove He 
Horsham, Norwich. He was educated at wrote, amongst other works, Culinary 
Douai and Rome, being received into the Campaign in the Crimea See memoirs 

Society of Jesus in 1578. He was appointed by Volant and Warren (1858). See H. Morris, 
prefect of the English College, was ordained Portrait of a Chef (1938). 
priest in 1584, and three years later, arriving SPAAK, Paul Henri (1899- ), Belgian 

in England with Garnet (q.v.), was first statesman, was born in Brussels, where he 
sheltered by Lord Vaux, and next became began to practise law in 1922. A Socialist 
chaplain to the Countess of Arundel, when deputy for Brussels in 1932, he rose to 
he wrote his Consolation for Catholics and become, in 1938, the first Socialist premier 
most of his poems. In 1592 he was betrayed, of Belgium, but resigned the following year, 
tortured and thrown into the Tower, and on He was foreign minister with the government- 
February 21, 1595, he suffered the ghastly in-exile in London during the second World 
punishment for high treason, clumsily carried War, and in 1946 was elected president of 
out at Tyburn. His longest poem is Saint the first General Assembly of the United 
PetePs Complaint‘s his most famous. The Nations. Prime minister again in 1946 and 
Burning Babe^ an exquisite little piece of from 1947 to 1949, as president of the 
sanctified fancy. See a book by Mrs Hood consultative assembly of the Council of 
(1926) and study by P, Janelle (1935). Europe (1949-51) he was in the forefront of 

SOUTINE, Chaim, soo-teen' (1894-1943), the movement for European unity. He was 
Lithuanian artist, born at Smilovich, studied foreign minister again from 1954 to 1957, 
at Vilna and went to Paris in 1911. He is when he became secretary-general of 
best known for his paintings of carcases, his N.A.T.O. 
series of (1927) and the magnificent SPAGNOLETTO- See Ribera. 

psychological study, The Old Actress (1924; SPAHLINGER, Henry (1882- ), Swiss 

Moltzau collection, Norway). He destroyed bacteriologist, was educated at Geneva. In 
many of his works and exhibited very little 1912, he discovered a serum for the treatment 
during his lifetime, but after his death his of tuberculosis, and has done research on 
vivid colours and passionate handling of paint endocrine glands and on cancer. 
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SPALDING, John (c. 1609-70), Aberdeen 
diarist, royalist and commissary clerk; after 
him was named a book-club (1839-70; 
revived 1887). 

SPALLANZANI, Lazaro, spal-lan-tsah nee 
(1729-99), Italian biolpgist, born at Scandiano 
in Modena, held chairs at Reggio, Modena 
and Pavia, disposed of the doctrine of spon- 
taneous generation. He visited Turkey, 
Naples (when Vesuvius was in eruption, 1788) 
and Sicily. In 1780 he demonstrated the true 
nature of digestion and the functions of 
spermatozoa and ovum and discovered 
artificial insemination. 

SPARKS, Jared (1789-1866), American bio- 
grapher, was tutor at Harvard and, for a 
time, a Unitarian minister at Baltimore, and 
chaplain to congress (1821). He edited the 
North American Review (1824-31) and in 1832 
began his Library of American Biography. At 
Harvard, he was McLean professor of 
History (1839-49) and president (1849-53). 
He wrote, amongst other works, Lives of 
John Ledyard (1828) and Gouvcrncur Morris 
(1832), and edited works of George Washing- 
ton and Benjamin Franklin. See Life by 
H. B. Adams (1892). 

SPARTACUS (d. 71 B.C.), Roman rebel, a 
Thracian shepherd who became a robber and 
was captured and sold to a trainer of gladia- 
tors at Capua. In 73 b.c. he escaped, with 
about seventy others, to Vesuvius, where he 
was joined by many runaway slaves. He 
repulsed C. Claudius Pulcher, defeated 
several Roman armies and laid waste much 
of Italy. He was defeated and killed by 
Crassus near the river Silarus in 71. 
SPEAIGHT, Robert William (1904- ), 
English actor and author, son of Frederick 
William (1869-1942) the architect, played 
most of the major Shakespearean rdles for 
the Old Vic from 1930, played Becket in 
Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral at the 


Essay on Bacon. See brief Memoir bv O ^ 
Venables prefixed to last and also Edward 
FitzGerald’s Letters (1889). 

SPEE, Count Maximilian von, shpav Ciski 
1914), Gorman admiral born in Copenha^^' 
entered the Imperial German Navy in 
in 1908 becoming chief of staff of the NnrtK 
Sea Command. In late 1914 he was h 
command of a commerce-raiding force in 
Pacific. Off Coroncl he encountered 
British squadron of inferior speed and m 
power, which he punished severely, 
H.M.S. Good I-Iope and Monmiuth I 
powerful armament was sent out to deaiwith 
him, and off the Falkland Islands exacted 
a grim vengeance, disposing of six out of 
eight enemy vessels; von Spee going dov^n 
with his flagship. See Life by Pochhammer 


SPEED, John (1542-1629), English antiquarv 
and cartographer, born in Cheshire, worked 
most of his days in London as a tailor. His 
extraordinary historical learning gained him 
the acquaintance of Sir Fulke Greville and 
Spelman, and opened up a door for the 
publication of his fifty-four Maps of England 
and Wales (1608-10; incorporated into The 
Theatre of Great Britam, 1611) and History of 
Great Britain (1611). His theological writings 
arc unimportant. 


SPEIDEL, Hans, shpi'del (1898- ), Ger- 

man c.-in-c. of the N.A.T.O. land forces 
in Europe, was born in 1898, served in the 
first World War and in 1939 was a senior 
staff officer. From 1940 to 1942 he was 
chief of staff to the German commander 
in occupied France. In July 1944, when he 
was chief of staff to Rommel during the 
Allied invasion of Europe, he was imprisoned 
after the anti-Hitler bomb plot. In 1951 he 
became military adviser to the West German 


Government. His N.A.T.O. appointment as 


c.-in-c. land forces, Central Europe in 1957 


Canterbury Festival (1935), wrote biographies 
of Thomas Becket (1938), William Poel 
(1954), George Eliot (1954), Hilaire Belloc 
(1956), edited the latter’s correspondence 
0958) and published works on drama. 
SPEAR, Ruskm (1911- ), English artist, 
born in London, studied at the Royal College 
of Art, was elected to the London Group in 
1942, and was its president in 1949-50. His 
paintings of London life are in the Sickert 
tradition and have had considerable influence 
on younger artists, through his teaching at 
the Royal College of Art and the St Martin’s 
School of Art. 

SPECKBACHER, Joseph, -baK.u-er (1767- 
1820), Tirolese patriot, known as ‘ Der Mann 
vom Rinn who, like Hofer (q.v.), fought 
with distinction in 1809 against the French. 
See Lives by Mayr (1851) and Knauth 
(1868). 

SPEDDING, James (1 808-81), English scholar, 
bom at Mirehouse near Bassenthwaite, 
entered the colonial service, served as 
secretary to Lord Ashburton’s mission to the 
U.S.A. (1842) and to the newly founded civil 
service commission (1855), was a fellow of 
Trinity, Cambridge, and the editor and 
vindicator of Bacon (q.v.). He published his 
Life and Letters (1861-74) and Evenings with 
a Reviewer (1848), a refutation of Macaulay’s 


aroused wide controversy. See his Invasion 
1944 y and The Destiny of Rommel and the 
Reich (1949). 

SPEKE, John Hanning (1827-64), British 
explorer, born at Jordans, Ilminster, in the 
Indian army saw service in the Punjab. In 
1854 he joined Burton in a hazardous 
expedition to Somaliland; in 1857 the Royal 
Geographical Society sent out the two to 
search for the equatorial lakes of Africa. 
Speke, whilst travelling alone, discovered the 
Victoria Nyanza, and saw in it the head- 
waters of the Nile. In 1860 he returned with 
Captain J. A. Grant, explored the lake, and 
tracked the Nile flowing out of it. He was 
about to defend the identification against 
Burton’s doubts at the British Association 
meeting at Bath, September 15, 1864, when, 
that very morning, he accidentally shot 
himself whilst partridge-shooting. He wrote 
Journal of the Discovery of the Source of the 
Nile (1863) and What led to the Discovery of 
the Source of the Nile (1864). 

SPELMAN, Sir Henry (1562-1641), English 
antiquary, born at Congham, Lynn, passed 
from Trinity College, Cambridge, to Lincola s 
Inn. He was high-sheriff of Norfolk m 1604, 
was employed in public affairs at home and m 
Ireland, and was knighted; in 1612 hesett^ 
in London to pursue his studies. His 
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nnnderous Glossarium Archaiologicum (1626- 
1664) was completed by his sm and Dugdale, 
Concilia Ecclesiaslica Orbis Bntanmci 
nl39_64) he also left incomplete. Rehqui^ 
C„^lmannianae was edited, with a Life, by 
ffifshop) Edmund Gibson (1698). His son, 
Sh John (1594-1643), is remembered for his 

(1869-1941), C^rmaji 
® educated in Stuttgart and Heidel- 

was director of the Institute of Biology 
at Rostock (1914) and professor at Freiburg 
noim He worked on embryonic develop- 
ment discovering the ‘ organimr funcuon 
S' certain tissues. For this he received a 

SP^CE^^ll'sir Basil Unwin (1907- ), Scot- 
rish architect, bom in India of Scots parents, 
^Incated at George Watson’s College, 
Surgh, and London and Edinburgh 
Spools of Architecture, assisted Lutyens 
fo V ) with the drawings of the viceregal 
Iniidmas at Delhi, was twice mentioned m 
Whes while serving in the army (1939- 
iSsi and gradually emerged as the leading 
cost- war British architect with his fresh 
approach to new university buildmgs and 
inversions at Queen’s CoUege, Cambridge, 
SMthampton and Edinburgh Unwersities, 
Us pavilions for the Festival of Britain 
a931) and his prize-winning designs for 
housing estates at Sunbury-on-Thames (195 1) 
and the fishermen’s houses in a traditional 
Mttino at Dunbar (1952). But best known 
bv far°is his prize design for the new Coventry 
Cathedral (1951) which boldly merged new 
and traditional structural methods, and the 
controversial design for Hampstead s new 
civic centre (1958). He was awarded the 
O B.E. (1948), appointed professor of 
Architecture at Leeds (1955) and his crusad- 
ing zeal in the interests of modem architec- 
ture have earned him the nickname ‘ St Basil 
the presidency of the R.LB.A. U958) and a 
knighthood (1960). 

(2) (James) Lewis (Thomas Chalmers) (1874- 
1955) Scottish anthropologist, author and 
poet/ born at Broughty Ferry, studied at 
Edinburgh, was sub-editor on The Scotsman 
and subsequently edited various magazines. 
He ranks first as an authority on the mytho- 
logy and customs of ancient Mexico, South 
America, the Middle East as well as Celtic 
Britain, on which he wrote numerous books 
including Mythologies of Mexico and Peru 
(1907), Dictionary of Mythology 
Legends of Babylonia and Assyria , 
Encyclopaedia of Occultism (1920), 


nu jrt:ri€ 

(1913), 

(1916), 


&c.. 


and secondly as a poet whose researches into 
the style and language of the Makars, subtly 
exploited in such collections as The Phoenix 
(1924), Plumes of Time (1926) and Weirds and 
Vanities (1927), can be said to have given the 
cue to the Scottish literary renaissance. He 
was a fellow of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. 

(3) Joseph (1699-1768), English anecdotist, 
educated at Winchester and New College, 
Oxford, where he became professor of 
Poetry (1727), is remembered for his Essay on 
Papers Odyssey (1727) and his anecdotes of 
Pope and other celebrities. 

SPl^CER, Earls, a family founded by the 


Hon. John Spencer, youngest son of the 3rd 
Earl of Sunderland by Anne, daughter of the 
great Duke of Marlborough (his brother 
became 3rd duke). His only son, John 
(1734-83), was created Earl Spencer in 1765. 
Noteworthy members were: 

(1) George John Spencer, 2nd Earl (1758- 
1834), son of the above, who, as Pitt’s First 
Lord of the Admiralty (1794-1801), improved 
naval administration, put down mutinies at 
the Nore and Spithead, and sent out Nelson 
to the Eastern Mediterranean. He was a 
famous collector of books and first president 
of the Roxburgh Club. 

(2) John Charles Spencer, 3rd Earl (1782- 
1845), son of the above, who was educated at 
Harrow and Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Known under his courtesy title of Lord 
Althorp, he became Whig chancellor of the 
Exchequer and leader of the House of Com- 
mons, and was mainly responsible for carry- 
ing through the Reform Bill of 1 832, and the 
bill for reforming the Irish Church. He 
resigned on account of the Irish Coercion Bill, 
but resumed office in the Melbourne adminis- 
tration. On succeeding as earl in 1834 he 
passed to the House of Lords. See a memoir 
by D. Le Marchant (1876); Bagehot, 
Biographical Studies (1881), and Life by E. 
Myres (1890). 

(3) John Poyntz Spencer, 5th Earl (1835- 
1910), was lord-lieutenant of Ireland in 
1868-74 and 1882-85. In 1880 he became 
lord president of the Council, and again in 
1886, having embraced Gladstone’s Home 
Rule policy. He was first lord of the 
Admiralty in 1892-95. 

SPENCER, (1) Gilbert (1892- ), English 

artist, brother of (3), born at Cookham. He 
has executed many water-colours (e.g. the 
Tolpuddle Martyrs in the Tate Gallery) and 
murals. From 1932 to 1948 he was professor 
of Painting at the Royal College of Art, and 
was head of the department of Painting and 
Drawing at the Glasgow School of Art from 
1948 to 1950, when he was appointed to a 
similar post at the Camberwell School of Art. 

(2) Herbert (1820-1903), English evolu- 
tionary philosopher, born at Derby, became 
a railway engineer in 1837 but engaged 
extensively in journalism. Sub-editor of The 
Economist (1848-53), he wrote a defence of 
laissez faire economics in Social Statics 
(1850), later modified in Man Versus the State 
(1884). A firm believer in evolution before 
Darwin, he propounded evolutionary Prin- 
ciples of Psychology (1855), and when The 
Origin of Species appeared /our years later, 
regarded it merely as a special application of 
his own a priori principles. In his System of 
Synthetic Philosophy (1862-93) he argued that 
the ultimate scientific principles are unknow- 
able and, agnostically, that the Unknowable 
must be a power, or God. The function of 
philosophy is as a science of the sciences, 
unifying their only partial unity. He applied 
evolution to biology and sociology and 
worked out evolutionary Principles of Ethics 
(1879-93). Darwin confessed that he could 
not understand Spencer’s philosophy and 
Bradley pungently^ said of his agnosticism 
that he was taking something for God, 
because he did not know ‘ what the devil it 
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can be \ Deeply enmeshed in the scientific (1942), The Creative Element (1944) ana v 
outlook of his day, his philosophy has dated, first autobiography. World within 
See his Autobiography (1904), Lives by D. (1951). From 1939 to 1941 he was co 
Duncan (1908), W. H. Hudson (1908) and with Cyril Connolly, of the brilliant 
E. Conipayre (trans. 1908), and studios by Horizon, and in 1953 became co-ed itol r 
A. D. White (1897), H. Maepherson (1900), Encounter. ^ 

J. Royce (1904), J. A. Thomson (1906) and SPENER, Philipp Jakob, shpav'ner 
H. S. R. Elliot (1917). 1705), German theologian, ‘ the FatK 

(3) Sir Stanley (1891-1959), English Pietism at Strasbourg and Frankfurt souoS 

artist, brother of (1), born at Cookham, with great effect to reawaken the dormSt 
where he mainly lived and worked. He Christianity of the day. His Pia De^iderin 
studied at the Slade School. From 1926 to (1675) spread the movement far beyond the 

1933 he executed murals (utilizing his war range of his personal influence, but not with, 
experiences) in the Oratory of All Souls, out enmity. Sec Lives by Hossbach (182§' 
Burghclere. He produced many purely 3ided. 1861), Wildcnhalm (1842-47* traW 
realistic landscapes, but his main works 188 1) and Griinbcrg (1893-1906), 
interpret the Bible in terms of everyday life SPENGLER, Oswald (1880-1936), German 
(e.g. the Christ Carrying the Cross and the historicist writer, born at Blankenburg, Harz, 
two paintings of the in the Tate studied at Halle, Munich and Berlin and 

Gallery, London), using bold distortion of taught mathematics (1908) in Hambur? 
the figures. During World War II he painted before devoting himself entirely to the 
a series of panels depicting Shipbuilding on the compilation of the morbidly prophetic 
Clyde. He was elected Royal Academician Untergang das Abcndlandes (VoL I 1918 * 
in 1950 and knighted in 1959. See the Voi. H, 1922) ‘ Decline of the West tram’ 
monographs by Elizabeth Rothenstein (1945) C. F. Atkinson (1926-29), in which he argues 
and Eric Newton (1947). by analogy, in the historicist manner of Hegel 

(4) Sir Walter Baldwin (1860-1929), British and Marx, that all civilizations or cultures are 

ethnologist, born at Stretford, Lancashire, subject to the same cycle of growth and decay 
crossed Australia from south to north with in accordance vith predetermined ‘historical 
F. J. Gillen, and jointly with him wrote destiny ’. The soul of Western civilization 
standard works on the aborigines. is dead. The age of soulless expansionist 

SPENDER, (1) Edward Harold (1864-1926), Caesarism is upon us. It is better for Western 

English journalist, biographer and novelist, man, therefore, to be engineer rather than 

son of (3) and father of (4), wrote One Man poet, soldier rather than artist, politician 

Returns (1914), and biographies of Asquith, rather than philosopher. Unlike Toynbee, 

Botha and Lloyd George. See his auto- whom he influenced, he was concerned with 

biographical. Fire of Life (1926). _ the present and future rather than with the 

(2) John Alfred (1862-1942), English origins of civilizations. His verdict, achieved 

journalist and biographer, son of (3), born at by his specious method greatly encouraged 
Bath, became editor of the Liberal West- the Nazis although he never became one 
minster Gazette (1896-1922) and one of the himself. Another work attempted the 
leading journalists of the day. A member of identification of Prussianism with Socialism 
Lord Milner’s special mission to Egypt (1920). See study by M. Schroeter (1922), 
(1919-20), he wrote a number of political E. Heller, The Disinherited Mind {1951), md 
books and biographies of Campbell- Banner- K. R. Popper, The Poverty of Historicim 
man, Asquith, &c. See his Life (1926). (1957). 

(3) Lilian (1835-95), English novelist, SPENSER, Edmund (15527-99), English poet, 
married John Kent Spender in 1858 and was born in London the son of a gentleman 
became mother of (1) and (2). Her novels tradesman who was connected with the 
include Hazleton's Confession (1890). Spencers of Althorp. He was educated at 

(4) Stephen (1909— ), English poet and Merchant Taylors’ School and Pembroke 
critic, son 9f (1), bom in London. Educated Hall, Cambridge. His juvenilia, partly 
at University College, Oxford, he was in the written at Cambridge, include the Visions oi 
’thirties one of the ‘ modern poets left-wing Petrarch and some sonnets of Du Bellay 
in outlook, who set themselves the task of translated. Shortly after leaving Cambridge 
recharging the impulses of poetry both in (1576) he obtained a place in Leicester’s 
style and subject-rnatter. In his thought he household and this led to a friendship with 
is essentially a Liberal, despite his earlier Sir Philip Sidney and a circle of wits, called 
flirtings with Communism. He translated the Areopagus. Flis first original work, The 
Schiller, Toller, Rilke and Lorca, among Shepheards Calendar (1579), dedicated to 
others, besides writing much penetrating Sydney, was the first clear note of Elizabethan 
literary criticism. From his beginnings in poetry and no doubt assisted in his career as 
1^30 ytith Twenty Poems to \9S1 — Engaged in a courtier. In 1580 he was appointed 
Writing (a nouvelle), he relived his experi- secretary to Lord Grey de Wilton, Lord 
ences in his work. Poems from Spain (1939) Deputy in Ireland, whose assignment was to 

unk up with his service in the Spanish Civil crush native rebellion, and Spenser was drawn 

War. In the second World War he served into the tragic business. His reward for his 
as a fireman m the London blitz and volumes work as one of the ‘ undertakers ’ for the 
cn poems, Punes and Visions (1941), Poems of settlement of Munster was Kilcolman Castle 
dedication (1941), The Edge of Darkness in the county of Cork, where he settled m 
(1949), carry on his self-analysis. Alongside 1586 and where he hoped to have leisure to 
these are critical evaluations such as The write his Faerie Queene and other courtly 
Destructive Element (1936), Life and the Poet works to be written with an eye to the Court 
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no less than as a brilliant presentation of the 
In and thought of the Renaissance. In 1 589 
he 4ited London in company with Sir 
\4itS Raleigh, who had seen the first three 
nf The Faerie Queene at Kilcolmaa 
and now Srried him^off to. lay them at 
Itobeth’s feet. Published in 1590, they 
werran immediate success, but a previous 
misdemeanour, viz. the attack in Mother 
Uuhherd's Tale on the proposed match 
between Elizabeth and the Due d Alenpon, 
«« Mt forgotten and the poet returned to 
Mand in 1591 a disap^inted man. The 
charming Colin Clout's Conte Home Again 
SSnemorates the visit. Complaints pub- 
HsSd the same year contains, beside his 
invenilia the brilliantly coloured but enig- 
Z^TM^opotmos: Mother Hubberd's Tale, 
which is now provided with a bitter satire on 
rourt favour; The Early Tears of the Muses, 
Uich lamented the lack of patronage; and 
his pastoral elegy for Sydney which is so 
frimd as to make us question their intimacy. 
In°1594 Spenser married again, celebrating 
his wooing of Elizabeth Boyle in the sonnet 
sequence Amoretti and his wedding in me 
suDremfi rns.rri3.g6 poem Epitlialaniioft. lie 
revisited London in 1596, with three more 
books of The Faerie Queene which were 
published along with the Four Hymns. These 
consisted of the early Hymns in Honour 
of Love and Beauty and two new ones of 
Heavenly Love and Beauty in which his early 
Platonism is overlaid by Christian feeling. 
This was a year of unwonted activity. 
Under the roof of Lord Essex he wrote 
Prothalamion, which is sufficiently praised 
when we say it rivals Epithalamion and his 
prose View of the Present State of Ireland, 
which, taken with the fifth book of The Faerie 
Queene, is probably the first explicit statement 
of the imperialism which is now discredited. 
The Faerie Queene is designed to show the 
ideal gentleman or courtier in action — a 
favourite Renaissance theme, of which 
Castiglione’s II Cortigiano (from which 
Spenser drew extensively) — is the exemplar. 
The charming Book 1 is evangelical and has 
been transposed as a coloured tract. Book II 
on the Aristotelian virtue of Temperance 
(which Spenser misconceived) shows the 
puritan in him at odds with the artist in the 
provocative scenes in Acrasia’s bower. 
Book III is a tribute to the Virgin Queen, but 
also demonstrates that marriage is the end of 
love, amour courtois being a false spccies. 
BooklV, of friendship, is a tangle of romantic 
episodes. Book V treats of England’s wars 
on behalf of Protestantism and dominion. 
Here Lord Grey, as Sir Arthegal, is the 
maligned hero pursued by the Blatant Beast, 
i.e. Scandal, which it is Caledore’s assignment 
to destroy in Book VL This^ last book 
however, of the specific virtue of the gentle- 
man, that is courtesy, is largely taken up by 
devising tests for the hero’s courtesy. The 
Blatant Beast looks in from time to time 
but Spenser’s experience had taught him that 
scandal can never be destroyed. This 
summary gives no idea of the qualities which 
make Spenser the ‘ poet’s poet ’ — the lulling 
harmonies of the verse, the brilliant artistry 
specially in chiaroscuro, the poetic diction 


which, though avoided today, was probably 
salutary at that stage of English poetry if 
ever it was to vie with continental poetry. 
Modern editions are by De Selincourt and 
Smith (1924 and 1952); Renwick’s edition 
(1928-34) discontinued at the fourth volume 
(View of the State of Ireland) probably on 
the appearance of the sumptuous Columbia 
edition ed. Greenlaw and others (10 vols. 
1952-57). See also Kate Warren’s ed. of 
The Faerie Queene (1913); Studies are by 
W. L. Renwick (a valuable treatment of 
Spenser as the Renaissance poet), Legouis 
(1926), Davis (1933) and Atkinson (1937). 
SPERANSKI, Mikhail, Count, spyay-rahns' 
kyee (1772-1839), Russian statesman and 
reformer, became Tsar Alexander I’s adviser 
and in 1809 produced a plan for the reorganiz- 
ation of the Russian structure of government 
on the Napoleonic model, but was dismissed 
when Napoleon invaded Russia (1812). 
Under Nicholas I he was restored to power 
and was responsible for the trial and con- 
viction of the Decembrist conspirators of 
1825. See Life by M. Raeff (The Hague 
1958), and Tolstoy’s War and Peace. 
SPERRY, Elmer Ambrose (1860-1930), Ameri- 
can inventor, born at Cartland, invented a 
new-type dynamo, arc-light and searchlight, 
the gyroscopic compass (1911) and stabilizer 
for ships and devised an electrolytic process 
for obtaining pure caustic soda from salt. 
He also founded several companies for the 
manufficture of these inventions. 
SPEUSIPPUS, spyoo-sip'us (c. 394-336 B.c.), 
Athenian philosopher, nephew of Plato, 
accompanied the latter to Sicily and in 361 
succeeded him as head of the Academy. 
Only one fragment, on Pythagorean numbers, 
of his works is still extant. 

SPIELHAGEN, Friedrich, speeVhah-gen 
(1829-1911), German novelist, was born at 
Magdeburg. His works include (besides 
poems, plays, books of travel, &c.), Durch 
Nacht zum Licht (1861), Die von Hohenstein 
(1863), In Reih und died (1866), Susi (1895). 
See his autobiography (1890), and a study by 
M. Geller (1917). 

SPILSBURY, Sir Bernard Henry (1877-1947), 
British pathologist, born in Leamington, 
studied physiology at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, then entered the medical school of 
St Mary’s Hospital, Paddington, and speci- 
alized in what was at that time the new 
science of pathology. He made his name at 
the trial of Crippen (1910), where his expert 
evidence was delivered with the imperturbable 
objectivity and serenity he was invariably to 
show under cross-examination. Appointed 
pathologist to the Home Office, his abilities 
were recognized by a knighthood (1923). 
As expert witness for the Crown, Sir Bernard 
was involved in many notable murder trials, 
such as those of Mahon (1924), Thorne 
(1925) and Rouse (1931). His last important 
case was the murder of de Antiquis (1947). 
By then his strength was failing and on 
December 17, 1947, he died by his own hand. 
He has been described as the ideal scientific 
witness. See study by Browne and Tullett 

SPTNeLlO ARETINO (c. 1330-1410). ItaUan 
painter, spent nearly all his life between 
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Arezzo (his birthplace) and Florence. His to publicize any debt to a thinker ^ 
principal frescoes were done for San Miniato, the latter, commonly thought subvert. 

at Florence, for the campo santo oT Pisa, religion. (posthumously 16771 

and for the municipal buildings of Siena. its title, is a Ihorough-goina 

SPINOLA, Ambrogio, Marquis of Los system, developed in Euclidian fashia^^f 

Balbascs (1569-1630), Italian soldier in axioms, theorems and definitions 

Spanish service, was born at Genoa. In 1602 substance is deus stve natura, ‘ Godornatii ^ 

he raised and maintained at his own cost Thought and extension are merely two 

9000 troops and served under Mendoza in infinite attributes of God apolicahip 

the Netherlands. In 1603 he succeeded to human beings. Minds and bodi4 are 

the marquisate on the death of his brother modes, or aspects, termed natura natum' 

Federigo in a naval battle against the Dutch. the divine being, natura natwans Tv! 

Spinola was meanwhile besieging Ostend, pantheistic activist monism resolves 

which fell in 1604 after a three years’ siege. Cartesian dualism of mind and mattP 

War continued largely as a duel between Finite things arc defined by their boundarS 

Spinola and Maurice of Nassau; but the by negation. Only God is infinite. Eyen 

former saw the necessity for peace and was thing happens according to a ‘ losicS^’ 

one of the plenipotentiaries at the Hague necessity. There is nothing which correi 

Conference, which made the twelve-year ponds to ordinary notions of free-will % 

truce in 1609. Early in the Thirty Years’ are limited in so far as our passions make m 

War, Spinola was in Germany, subduing the subject to outside causes, and ‘free’ in so 

Lower Palatinate. But he was recalled to far as wc act in accordance with God 

the Netherlands to fight once more against Wrong action is synonymous with rational 
his old opponent. Maurice, however, died error. 1 1 is ‘ logically ’ impossible that events 
of fever while attempting to relieve Breda, should be other than they are. la 16P 

which fell to Spinola in 1625. Shortly Spinoza risked his Hie protesting'against the 

afterwards, ill-health forced him to resign, murder of the dc Will brothers by the mob 
His long service found little reward, but m In 1673 he refused the professorship of 
1629 we find him in Italy, governor of Philosophy at Heidelberg, offered by the 
Milan; and in the same year, while besieging Elector Palatine, in order to keep his inde- 
Casale, he died. See French Life by Sircl pendcncc. In the last years of his life he 
(1851), worked on the unfinished Tractatus lolitim 

SPINOZAjBaruch, La/. Benedict, de, 57) a popular exposition of his political pMo- 
(1632-77), Dutch-Jewish philosopher and sophy, which derived from Hobbes but 
theologian, born November 24 at Amsterdam difiered in Spinoza’s advocacy of democracy 
into one of the many Jewish emigrd families He died February 21, 1677, at Amsterdam of 
from Spain and Portugal who had been phthisis, aggravated by the glass dust in his 
compelled to profess Christianity but secretly lungs. Van VIotciiand Land edited Spinoza’s 
kept loyal to their faith. His deep interest in works (The Hague 1883). See J. A. Fronde 
optics, the new astronomy and Cartesian Short Studies (1867), Matthew Arnold 
philosophy made him unpopular at the £ssavs in Criticism (1865), and studies by 
synagogue, and at the age of twenty-four he Sir F. Pollock (1880 and 1935), J. Martineau 
was formally excommunicated from the only (1882), J. Caird (1888), H. H. Joachim 
society to which he naturally belonged. He 0^01 and 1940), K. A. Duff (1903), R. 
made a living grinding and polishing lenses McKeon (1928), L. Roth (1929), H. F. 
from 1656, and became the leader of a small Hallctt (1930, 1949 and 1957), S. Hampshire 
philosophical circle. In 1660 he settled in (1951), R. L. Saw (1951), G. H. R. Parkinson 
Rijnsburg, a small village near Leyden, and (1954), and A. G. Wernhani, Political Works 
wrote his Tractatiis de Intellectus Emendations^ (1 958). 

‘ Short Treatise on the Correction of the SPITTELER, Karl Friedrich Georg (1845- 
TJnderstanding ’, not discovered until a 1924), Swiss poet and novelist, bom at 
century after his death. In the beautiful Liestal (Basel), studied law and theology at 
opening passage he outlines his aim of Basel, Zurich and Heidelberg, was a tutor in 
msc9vering ‘ a true good, capable of impart- Russia, teacher and journalist in Switzerland, 
ing Itself, by which alone the mind could be and retired to Lucerne in 1892. J)& 

affected to the exclusion of all else ... a joy Olympische Fruhling (1900-03) is a great 
continuous and supreme^ to all eternity mythological epic, but perhaps his most 
He also wrote most of his commentary on mature work is Prometheus der Dulder 
Cartesian geometry (1663), the first part of his (1924), Besides poetry he wrote tales 
masterpiece EthicOy and carried on a corres- {Konrad der Leutnant, Slc.), essays {Lachenk 
pondence with Oldenburg, the secretary of Wahriieiten) and reminiscences. He was 
the English Royal Society, Huygens and awarded the Nobel prize in 1919. 

Boyle. In 1663 he moved to Voorburg, near SPOOE, Josiah (1754-1827), English potter, 
The Hague, and began the Tractatus Theo-‘ born at Stoke-on-Trent, learnt his trade in 
logics politicus^ published in 1670, which his father’s workshops, and in 1800 begaa to 
despite its anonymity made him famous. In use bone as well as felspar in the paste, 
1671 he sent to Leibniz a tract on optics and which resulted in porcelain of a special 
latter stayed at The Hague and transparency and beauty. He did much to 
they met. The details of their conversations popularize the willow pattern and he bec^e 
are unfortunately not preserved, possibly the foremost china manufacturer of his time, 
because the socially ambitious Leibniz, so He was appointed potter to George III h 
utterly opposed in temperament and ambition 1806. See W. B. Honey, English Pottery mi 
to the other-worldly Spinoza, did not wish Porcelain (1947). 
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SPOFFORTH, Frederick Robert (1853-1926), 
Australian cricketer, known as ‘ the demon 
the greatest bowler in the history of the game, 
was born at Balmain, Sydney. On May 27, 
187S, he took II wickets for 20 runs against 
the k.C.C, and during 1884 he took 218 
wickets in first-class cricket with a bowling 
average of 1 2' 53. 

SPOHR» Ludwig (1784-1859), German com- 
poser, violinist and conductor, born at 
Brunswick, was Kapellmeister at the court of 
Hesse-Kassel in 2822-57. Remembered 
chiefly as a composer for the violin, for which 
he wrote 17 concertos, he also composed 
operas, oratorios, symphonies, &c. See his 
Autobiography (trans. 1864), Lives by 
Malibran (I860) and Schletterer (1881), and 
D. M. Mayer, The Forgotten Master (1959). 
SPONTINI, Gasparo Luigi Padfico, spon-tee' 
nee (1774-1851), Italian composer, born near 
Jesi in the March of Ancona, went to Paris in 
1803. His operas La Vestale (1807) and 
Ferdinand Cortez (1809) were greeted with 
enthusiasm. In Berlin (1820-42) only court 
influence supported him against the public 
and the press. Hokertstaufen (1829) is his 
greatest work. Spontini was dismissed by 
Frederick-Williain IV in 1842. See Life by 
Robert (1883). 

SPOONER, William Archibald (1844-1930), 
Anglican clergyman and educationalist, dean 
(1876-89) and warden (1903-24) of New 
College, Oxford. As an albino he suffered all 
his life from weak eyesight, but surmounted 
his disabilities with heroism and earned a 
reputation for kindness and hospitality. 
His life was bound up with his college and 
his popularity was not lessened by his occa- 
sional scathing comments. His name is 
forever associated with his own nervous 
tendency to ^ transpose initial letters or 
syllables — as in the ‘spoonerism’ ‘a half- 
warmed fish ’ for ‘ a half-formed wish 
SPOT^ISWOODE, (1) Alicia Ann, Lady John 
Scott (1811-1900), Scottish composer and 
author of Annie Laurie and other songs. 

(2) John (1565-1639), Scottish churchman, 
became Archbishop of Glasgow, and in 1615 
of St Andrews. He promoted episcopal 
government, and forced the Perth Assembly 
(1618) to sanction the Perth Articles. He 
officiated at the coronation of Charles I at 
Holyroodin 1633, and in 1635 was appointed 
chancellor of Scotland. He reluctantly en- 
tered into the king’s liturgical scheme, and 
so made himself hateful to the Covenanters. 
The king compelled him to resign the 
chancellorship in 1638, and the Glasgow 
General Assembly deposed and excom- 
municated him. He died in London. His 
chief work is the History of the Church of 
Scotland (1655; ed. by Russell 1847-51). 

(3) William (1825-83), English mathe- 
matician, physicist and publisher, born in 
London, was educated at Harrow and Balliol, 
where he lectured in Mathematics. In 1846, 
he succeeded his father as head of the printing 
house of Eyre and Spottiswoode and did 
original work in polarization of light, 
electrical discharge in rarefied gases and 
wrote a mathematical treatise on deter- 
minants. He was elected F.R.S. in 1853 and 
was president of th© British Association. 


spym 

Christian Konrad yt750- 


ivoorau tt/ou- 
1 6), German botanist, born at Brandenhura 

became rector qf Spandau, but neglected hji 
duties for his original observations of pollina- 
tion in plants and the role of insects, which 
interest. His nephew, 
e histories of medicine 

(1803) and botany (1818). 

(2) Hermann Johann Philipp (1834-1906) 
German-born British chemist, born near 
Hanover, came from Gottingen and Heidel- 
berg for research in Oxford and London and 
remained in Britain. He invented a new 
type of vacuum pump (1865) and devised the 

SPRENGER, (1) Aloys (1813—93), Austrian 
oneritalist, vyas bom at Nassereut in Tyrol 
studied at Vienna, came to London, in 1843’ 
sailed to Calcutta, worked as interpreter 
hbranan, and translator, and in 1857 became 
Oriental professor at Bern. Jn 1881 he 
settled at Heidelberg. He wrote a great 
Leben und Lehre des Mohammed (I86i-65) 
and books on the ancient geography of 
Arabia, Babylonia, &c. 

(2) Jacob, German theologian, Dominican 
and professor of Theology in Cologne, and 
Henricuslnstitor (Latinized form of Kramer), 
famous Malleus Maleficarum 
(1489), which first formulated the doctrine of 
witchcraft, and formed a text-book of pro- 
cedure for witch-trials. They were appointed 
inquisitors by Innocent VIII in 1484. 
SPRING, Howard (1889- ), English novel- 

ist, bom in Cardiff, from errand-boy turned 
newspaper- reporter and literary critic and 
established himself as a writer by his best- 
Oh Absalom (1938), renamed My Son, 
My Son. Other novels include Fame is the 
Spiir{\9AQ\ Dunkerleys {mS), These Lovers 
Fled Away (1955), Time and the Hour (1957), 
three autobiographical works 
(1939, 1942), And Another Thing (1946). 
SPRUNER VON MERTZ, Karl (1803-92), 
German cartographer and Bavarian general, 
whose name is associated with a great 
historical Handatlas (1837-52; 3rd ed. by 
Menko, 1 862-79). ^ 

SPURGEON, Charles Haddon (1834-92), 
English Baptist preacher, born at Kelvedon, 
Essex, became in 1854 pastor of the New 
Park Street Chapel, London. The Metro- 
politan Tabernacle, seating 6000, was erected 
(or h»miii 1859-61 (burnt April 1898). In 
1887 he withdrew from the Baptist Union 
because no action was taken against persons 
charged with fundamental errors. Apart from 
sermons, he wrote John Ploughman's Talk 
(1 869) and many other works. See Letters 
1924), Lives by Shindler 
(1892), Fullerton 0920), and the Autobio- 
graphy, compiled by his wife and J. Harrald 
(1897-1900). 

SPURR, Josiah Edward (1870-1950), Ameri- 
can geologist, was mining engineer to the 
"^^rkey (1901), geologist in the 
U.S. Geological Survey (1902) and eventually 
professor of Geology at Rollins College 
(1930-32). As a result of his work, the age 
of the Tertiary period has been estimated as 
45 to 60 million years. His exploration in 
Alaska in 1896 and 1898 was commemorated 
by the name Mt Spurr. Among other 
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works, he wrote Geologv Applied to Mining 
(1904). 

SPURZHEIM, Johann (Christoph) Caspar, 
spoorts'htm (1776-1832), German phreno- 
logist, born near Trier, studied medicine in 
Vienna and became the disciple of Gall (q.v.) 
the phrenologist, and lecturing in Britain, 
gained a powerful adherent in George Combe 
(q.v.). See Memoir by Carmichael (1833). 
SQUARCIONE, Francesco, skwahr~cli<ynay 
(1394-1474), Italian painter, Mantegna’s 
master, founded the Paduan school of 
painters. 

SQUIER, skwir, (1) Ephraim George (1821- 
1888), American archaeologist, born at 
Bethlehem, N.Y,, in 1841-48 was a news- 
paper editor, latterly in Ohio. He explored 
the antiquities of the Mississippi Valley, 
and then of New York, and in 1849 was 
appointed charge d'affaires to Central 
America, in 1863 U.S. commissioner to Peru. 
Among his works are Nicaragua (1852), 
Serpent Symbols (1852), Waikau (1855), 
Central America (1857) and Peru (1877). 

(2) George Owen (1865-1934), American 
military and electrical engineer, chief signals 
officer in the U.S. army (1917), invented the 
polarizing chronophotograph sine-wave sys- 
tem of cable telegraphy and multi-line radio 
systems, &c. 

SQUIRE, Sir John CoHings (1884-1958), 
English author, born at Plymouth, educated 
at Blimdell’s and St John's College, Cam- 
bridge, and was literary editor of The New 
Statesman and (191 9-34) The London Mercury. 
His leaning has been towards the lighter side 
of verse and to parody, as in Steps to Parnas- 
sus (1913) and Tricks of the Trade (1917), and 
in anthologies he has been a friend to the 
minor poet. He was knighted in 1933. His 
writings also include criticisms, and short 
stones. See his autobiographical Water 
Music (1939), &c. 

SSU-MA CH’IEN, soo-mah chi-yen (c. 145- 
87 B.C.), Chinese historian, born at Lungmen, 
succeeded his father in 110 b.c. as grand, 
astrologer, but incurred the emperor’s wrath 
for taking the part of a friend who, in com- 
mand of a military expedition, had surren- 
dered to the enemy. Ssu-ma Ch’ien was 
imprisoned for three years and castrated, but 
was gradually restored to favour. He is 
chiefly^ remembered for the Shih Chi, the 
first history of China compiled as dynastic 
histones in which annals of the principal 
events are supplemented by princely and 
other biographies and notes on economic 
and institutional history. It had been begun 
by his father, Ssu-ma T’an. See Life by B. 
Watson (1958). 

SSU-MA HSIANG-JU, -shi-ang-yoo (d. 117 
B.C.), Chinese poet, bom in Ch’engtu, 
Sezechwan province, wrote the Tzu Hsu Fu, 
a senes of poems describing and denouncing 
the pleasures of the hunt and which hold an 
place in Chinese literary history. 

Jeanne, Baronne de, stahl 
(1684-1750), French writer of memoirs, born 
me daughter of a poor Parisian painter, 
Cordier, whose name she dropped for that of 
her mother, Delaunay. Her devotion to the 
interests of her employer, the Duchesse de 
Maine brought her two years in the Bastille, 


staSl 

where she had a love affair w4th thf* r’l, 
do Monil. In 1735 she n Sd theS®'^? 
Staal. Her M^moircs (1755 
describe the world of the ’ reSrv ’*^1* 
intellect, observation and a '*"5 

arc written in a style clear 
vidual. Her CEuvres 

Vere (1863-195U 
British physician and writer, born in S’ 
town (Dun Laoghaire), Ireland. He mstt 
author of many popular novels, incK 
The Blue Lagoon (1909), The Pearl ^ 

(1915) and Coru/ (1935) 

““^“b'OSrapItical Men and Mice (1942 

Anne Louise Germaine Necler 

?r 7 rr“'isi 7 !“ Stacl-Holstciii) 

(1766-1817), the greatest of French womS 
writers, the only child of Necker (q.vl ™ 
born in Paris,.April 22. In her girlhood sS 
wrote romantic comedies, tragedies, noveh 
essays and Let ires sitr Rousseau (1789) Shp 
married in 1786 the Baron de Stael-H(i>lst4 
(1742-1802), the bankrupt Swedish ambas^ 
sador. She bore htm two sons (1790 and 
1792) and a daughter (1797). but to protec 

separated formally from him in 
1798. Her vast enthusiasms and the pas- 
sionate intensity of her affections gave force 
and colour to her rich and versatile character 
and combined to form a personality whose 
influence was irresistible. Her brilliant 5 a/o;t 
became the centre of political discussion, but 
the Revolution opened up new horizons for 
France; Neckcr’s fall only hastened the 
denouement of the tragedy; and she quitted 
Pans for Coppet in September 1792. From 
Coppet she went to England, where at 
Mickleham in Surrey she was surrounded by 
Talleyrand and others of the French imigrls. 
She joined her husband at Coppet in May 
1793, and published her Reflexions sur k 
prods de la reine in the vain hope of saving 
Marie Antoinette. In 1795 she returned to 
Parts, where her husband had re-established 
himself as ^ambassador. She prepared for a 
political role by her Reflexions sur la pab. 
interieure (1795), but w'as advised to return to 
Coppet. Her Influence dcs passions appeared 
in 1796. Bonaparte allowed her to return to 
Paris in 1797, but received her friendly 
advances with such studied coldness that 
admiration soon turned to hatred. In 1800 
she published her famous Litterature et ses 
rapports avec les institutions sociales. She 
was again back in Paris in 1802, when her 
salon was more brilliant than ever, and 
published Delphine, a novel. At length the 
epigrams of Constant, her friendship with 
disaffected men like Moreau and Bemadotte, 
and the appearance of Necker’s Dernkm 
vues exhausted the patience of Napoleon, 
and in the autumn of 1803 she received 
orders to keep forty leagues from Paris. 
Her husband had died, and in December 1803 
she set out with her children for Weimar, 
where she dazzled the whole court, and met 
Schiller and Goethe. At Berlin she made 


acquaintance with August Schlegel. She 
next turned her steps towards Vienna, but 
learned of her father’s deaths and returned 
to Coppet, writing the touching eulogy, Bit 
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caract^re de M. Necker. Tlien she set out for 
Italy with Schlegel, Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
and Bonstetten, but returned to Coppet in 
which, as usual, a brilliant circle assembled, 
in June 1805 to write Corinne (1807), a 
romance, which at once brought her Euro- 
pean fame. She revisited Germany in the 
end of 1807, and began to turn for consola- 
tion to religion — she was a Protestant. Her 
famous De F Allemagne was finished in 1810, 
passed by the censor, and partly printed, 
when the w^hole impression was seized and 
destroyed, and herself ordered from Paris to 
Coppet. The work was published by John 
Murray at London in 1813. But her exile 
had now become a bitter reality; she found 
herself encompassed with spies. She escaped 
secretly to Bern, and thence made her way to 
St Petersburg, Stockholm and (1813) London. 
In England admiration reached its climax on 
the publication of De V AUemagne, the most 
finished of all her works. It revealed 
Germany to the French and made Romanti- 
cism — she was the first to use the word — 
acceptable to the Latin peoples. Louis 
XVin welcomed her to Paris in 1814, and 
the two millions which Necker had left in the 
Treasury was honourably paid to her. The 
return of Napoleon drove her from Paris, 
and she spent the winter in Italy for the sake 
of the health of Albert de Rocca, an Italian 
officer in the French service, whom she had 
married secretly in 1811. She died in Paris, 
July 14, 1817. Her surviving son and 
daughter published her unfinished Cow- 
}i\diratfons sur la Revolution frangaise (1818), 
esteemed by Sainte-Beuve her masterpiece, 
the Dix Anndes d'exil (1821), and her com- 
plete works ( 1 820-2 1 ). See Lives by Stevens 
(1880), Lady Blennerhassett (Berlin 1887-89; 
trans. 1889), Wilson (1931), and studies by 
Bella Duffy (1887), Sorel (trans, 1892), 
Cleron (1925), Larg (trans. 1926), P. de Pange 
(1938) and Mistress to an Age by J. C. Herold 
(1959). 

(2) Nicolas de (1914-55), French painter, 
born in St Petersburg. He studied in 
Brussels, travelled in Spain and Italy, and 
worked in Paris. His paintings were mainly 
abstract, and he made inspired use of 
rectangular patches of colour; his later 
pictures were more representational and in 
subdued colours. See the monograph by 
G. Duthuit (1950). 

STAFFORD, William Howard, 1st Viscount 
Stafford (1614-80), English Catholic noble- 
man, beheaded on Tower Hill as a victim of 
the perjuries of Oates (q.v.). His attainder 
was reversed in 1824. 

STAHL, (1) Friedrich Julius (1802-61), German 
philosopher and politician, born of Jewish 
parents at Munich, turned Prote.stant, 
studied law, and published Die Fhihsophie 
des Rechts (\S30-37 ; rev. 1878). In 1840 he 
became professor of Philosophy of Law at 
Berlin, and was a leader of the reactionary 
party in the First Chamber. Among his 
other works was Der christliche Staat 
(1847), in which he advocated a sovereign 
despotism based on divine right. 

(2) Georg Ernest (1660-1734), German 
chemist, bom at Ansbach, became professor 
of Medicine (1694) at Halle, body-physician 


to the king of Prussia and expounded 
the phlogiston theory and animism. 
STAHLBERG, Kaarlo Juho (1865-1952), 
Finnish lawyer, was professor of Law at 
Helsingfors and first president (1919-25) of 
Finland. Kidnapped in 1930, he was 
narrowly defeated in 1931. 

STAINER, (1) Jakob, shtVner (1621-83), 
Austrian violin-maker, born at Absam near 
Hall in Tirol, made violins at Innsbruck, and 
died in a Benedictine monastery. See two 
works by Ruf (1872-92). 

(2) Sir John, stay'- (1840-1901), English 
composer, born in London, became organist 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1859, and 
of St Paul’s (1872), and Oxford professor of 
Music (1889). He was knighted in 1888. 
He wrote cantatas and church music, notably 
The Crucifixion (1887), also a Treatise on 
Harmony, a Dictionary of Musical Terms 
(with W. A. Barrett), See. 

STAIR, a Scottish title derived from an 
Ayrshire village by the Dalrymple family, one 
of whom was among the Lollards of Kyle 
summoned before James IV; his great- 
grandson embraced the Reformed doctrines. 
See also Dalrymple, Hailes, and J. Murray 
Graham’s Stair Annals (1875). Its most 
noteworthy members, in chronological order, 
were: 

(1) James Dalrymple, 1st Viscount, new line 
(1619-95), Scottish jurist, father of (2), studied 
at Glasgow University, served in the army, 
acted as Regent in Philosophy at Glasgow, 
joined the bar (1648), and was recommended 
by Monk to Cromwell for the office of a lord 
of session. He advised the former to call a 
free parliament (1600). He was confirmed in 
office and created a Nova Scotia baronet in 
1664. The luckless marriage in 1669 of his 
daughter Janet to Baldoon suggested to Scott 
The Bride of Lammermoor. In 1670 Dal- 
rymple was made president of the Court 
of Session and member of the Privy-council; 
but when the Duke of York came to govern 
at Edinburgh in 1679 he retired to the 
country, and prepared his famous Institutes 
of the Law of Scotland. His wife and his 
tenants were devoted to the Covenant, and 
he was soon involved in a fierce dispute with 
Claverhouse. He fled in 1682 to Holland, 
returned with the Prince of Orange, and, 
restored to the presidency, was created in 
1690 Viscount Stair. See Memoir by J. G. 
Mackay (1 873), and study by A. H. Campbell 
(1954). 

(2) Sir John Dalrymple, 1st Earl of (1648- 
1707), Scottish judge and politician, son of 
(1), studied law, and was knighted in 1667. 
He came into violent collision with Claver- 
house, and was flung into prison in Edin- 
burgh and heavily fined, but early in 1686 
became king’s advocate, and in 1688 lord 
justice-clerk. Under William III he was 
lord advocate, and as secretary of state 
from 1691 had the chief management of 
Scottish affairs. On his shoulders, therefore, 
with Breadalbane and the king, mainly rests 
the infamy of the massacre of Glencoe. 
He was accused of exceeding his instructions 
and resigned (1695). In 1703 he was created 
an earl. He took an active part in the 
debates and intrigues that led to the Treaty 
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of Union, and died suddenly, January 8, 
1707. See Omond, Lord Advocates of 
Scotland (1883), Sir John Dalrymple, Memoirs 
of Great Britain (1788). 

(3) Jotin Dalrymple, Ind Earl (1673-1747), 
Scottish soldier, was bom at Edinburgh. At 
eight he shot his elder brother dead by acci- 
dent, so was exiled by his parents to Holland, 
studied at Leyden, fought under the Prince 
of Orange at Stecnkerk, and by 1701 was 
lieutenant-colonel in the Scots Foot-guards, 
in 1706 colonel of the Cameronians. He was 
aide-de-camp to Marlborough in 1703, 
commanded an infantry brigade at Ramillies, 
was made colonel of the Scots Greys in 1706 
and in 1708 secretly married Viscountess 
Primrose. He distinguished himself greatly 
at Oudenarde (1708) and Malplaquet. 
General in 1712, he retired to Edinburgh 
to intrigue for the Hanoverian succession. 
Under George I he was ambassador to Paris, 
and checkmated the Pretender and Alberoni. 
Recalled in 1720, he devoted himself to 
agriculture, growing turnips and cabbages. 
Made field-marshal (1742), he was gov’emor 
of Minorca and fought at Dettingen. 
STAKHANOV, Aleksei Grigorievich, ste- 
KMak'nof Russian coalminer, who started an 
incentive scheme (1935) for exceptional 
output and efficiency by individual steel 
workers, coalminers, &c. Such prize workers 
were called Stakhanovites. 

STALIN, Joseph, properly Iosif Vissarionovich 
Dzhugashvili (1879-1953), Russian leader, 
bom in Georgia, w^as educated at the Tifiis 
Theological Seminary, from which he was 
expelled for ‘ propagating Marxism Join- 
ing the Bolshevik ‘ underground he was 
arrested and transported to Siberia, whence 
he escaped in 1904. Tire ensuing years wit- 
nessed his closer identification with revolu- 
tionary Marxism, his many escapes from 
captivity, his growing intimacy wuth Lenin 
and Bukharin, ^ his early disparagement of 
Trotsky, and his co-option, in 1912, on the 
illicit Bolshevik Central Committee. With 
the 1917 revolution and the forcible replace- 
ment of the feeble Kerensky government by 
Lenin and his supporters, Stalin was appoin- 
ted commissar for nationalities and a 
member of the Politbureau; although his 
activities throughout the counter-revolution 
and the war with Poland were confined to 
organizing a Red ‘ terror ’ in Tsaritsin — 
subsequently renamed Stalingrad. With his 
appointment as general secretary to the 
Central Committee in 1922, Stalin began 
stealthily to build up the power that would 
ensure Ms control of the situation with 
Lenin’s death. This occurring in 1924, 
Stalin took over the reins; putting his 
overriding authority to successful test in 1928 
by engineering Trotsky’s degradation and 
banishment. Stalin’s reorganization of the 
Soviets’ resources, with Its successive Five 
Year Flans, suffered many industrial setbacks 
and encountered consistently stubborn resis- 
tance in the field of agriculture, where the 
kulaks, or peasant-proprietors, steadfastly 
refused to accept the principle of ‘ collectiviz- 
.The measures taken by the dictator 
to discipline ’ those who opposed his will 
involved the death by execution or famine 


million peasantrv (imi - 
The blood bath which eliminated 

Bolsheviks’ and the alleged 
‘ intelligentsia and the carefullv J.l “ ^ 
engineers’ trial ’, were follow ed bv a 
purge of some thousands of the Officer cr-i' 
including Marshal Tuchachevsky 
professing to believe them guiltv ’o-“- ‘ " 
Gernian sympathies. Red Army forces '7" 
matenal went to the support of the sS-"' 
Communist government in 1936 ai*v 
Stalin was careful not to commit hiinse^?".: 
deeply. After the Munich crisis fU';- 
British negotiations for Russian suptii^ 
the evpt of war were guilefully pratra7-‘^ 
until they ended in the volte 
agression pact with Hitler, which 
Stahn the time to prepare for the 
invasion he sensed to be inevitable In iQ- 
the prosperity of the Nazis’ initial thms" ■— 
Russia could be accounted for in part bVTC 
disposal of the Red Army on the fronfe’-' 
ready to invade rather than repel invasl-' 
Thereafter, Stalin’s strategy followed ^V 
traditional Muscovite pattern of 
gaps m the defences with more and 
bodies and trading space for time in 
the attriUon begotten of impossible 
conditions could whittle avvav the opponents' 
stren^h. Sustained by thousands of mili’c- 
pounds worth of war material furnished 
Britain and America, the Red Arniv obed’- 
ently responded to Stalin’s astutely 'phras ‘ 
call to defend not the principles of Marx as- 
Engels, but ‘ Mother Russia although the 
Red dictator lost no time in demandins ’’ 
‘ Second Front ’ in Europe to relieve "the 
strain on his unnumbered forces. Quick to 
exploit the unwarranted Anglo-America-' 
fear that Russia might ‘ go out of the war " 
Stalin easily outwitted the allied leaders at 
the Teheran and Yalta conferences. Seeming 
to acquiesce in decisions he had no intention 
of implementing, he never deviated an inch 
from the path he had marked out fer 
himself. With the Red Army’s invasion of 
German soil, Soviet bayonets were encour- 
aged to penetrate far beyond the point where 
they had last been employed. Thus Stalin’s 
domination of the Potsdam conference, 
foUow^ed by the premature break-up of the 
Anglo-American forces, left the Red dictator 
with actual possessions enlarged by 182,4SG 
square miles which, with ‘ satellites 
increased the Soviet sphere of influence fej 
763,940 square miles bearing alien bat 
submissive populations totalling 1 34, 188, OCX), 
While Stalin consolidated his gains an *■ iron 
curtain ’ was dropped to cut off Soviet Russia 
and her satellites from the outside world. 
At the same time the ‘ Hozyain ’ inaugurated 
a * cold war ’ against all non-communist 
countries — which included the blockade of 


Berlin — prosecuting it with all the ruthless- 
ness, resource and illimitable Oriental cunu- 
ing at his command. An entirely unscnipii- 
lous arrivisty Stalin consistently manipulated 
Communist-imperialism for the greater gloiy 
of Soviet Russia and the strengthening of 
his own autocratic sway as its satrap. He 
died, in somewhat mysterious circumstance, 
in the March of 1953. See works by Soto- 
rine (N.D.), 1. Deutscher (1949), Bassechtt 
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il952)^ and E. .\!.__Carr, Socialism in One 
Cou*::^'^}\ \'ci. i fl_95S>, also, StaUu’s IVorks^ 

traas. VoL 13 0 9^5), 

STA-^iBOLOV* Stepban Milvolov 0854-95'}, 
Balgarian statesman, born at Trnova, took 
ran in the rising of 1875-76. Chief of the 
kussc phone regency fIS86j and preiTiier 
rjl'!~94i, he rnhd with a strong hand, 
Foreed then to retire, he v,as assassinated 
; h'95 ). See Life by Beaman } 1895). 
STAAIITZ, (i| Cai! Phiiipp (1745-1801 j, 
German composer and violinist, son of (2j, 
srcdnd under the latter and became a 
travelling instrumentalist in Paris, London, 
St Petersburg, Prague and Nuremberg. He 
urote SO symphonies, one of which was for 
a coubie orchestra, and concertos for violin, 
viola, 'cello, fiute, oboe, clarinet and harnsi- 
chord. His brother, Anton Johann Baptista 
f:754-?j, was also a roving violinist and 
composer. 

|2| Jofiana (1717-57), Bohemian violinist 
and composer, father of (1), founder of the 
Mannheim school, was born at Haviickuv 
Brod, He first attracted attention at the 
coronation celebrations in Prague (1741) and 
was engaged by the Mannheim court, where 
hs became a highly salaried court musician 
and concert master. He visited Paris (1754- 
17551. Nothing is known of his last years. 
His compositions include 74 symphonies, 
concertos for harpsichord, violin, oboe, 
fiiite and clarinet (the last possibly the first 
of its kind), chamber-music and a"'mass. A 
considerable musical innovator, he developed 
the sonata form, introduced sharp contrasts 
into symphonic movements and wrote some 
of the finest concerto music of the ISth 
century. 

STAMP, Josiah Charles, 1st Baron Stamp of 
Shortlands (1880-1941), British economist, 
bom in London, sen-ed on the Daw’es 
Committee on German reparations, was 
chairman of the L.M.S. railway, director of 
Nobel Industries, and on the outbreak of 
World War II was made economic adviser 
to the govemrnent. An expert on taxation, 
he wTOte on this and other &QanciaI subjects! 
He was killed in an air-raid. 

STANBISH, Myles (c. 15S4-I656), Enslish 
colonist, bom probably at Ormskirk, served 
in the Netherlands, and sailed with the 
^fayfiower in 1 620. He was military head of 
Massachusetts (against the Indians), and 
long Its treasurer, Longfellow and Lowell 
jTote about his exploits against the Indians, 
See R. G. Usher, The Pilgrims and their 
History (1918), and Life by Porteus (1920). 
STANFIELD, Clarkson (1794-1867), Irish 
marine painter, bom of Irish Catholic 
parentage at Sunderland, left the navy for 
scece-painting. He painted Market-boats on 
(1826), and The Battle of Trafalgar 

II 83 6), 

Charles Villlers (1852- 
1924), Irish composer, was born at Dublin, 
studied at Cambridge, Leipzig and Berlin, 
ffiln organist at Trinity College 

professor in the Royal College of 
Cl 882), and Cambridge professor 
of Music (1887). He was knighted in 1901. 
Among his works are choral settings of 
Teimysons Revenge (1886) and Voyage of 
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the oratorios The Three 
Hoiy Onjdren f!3S5l 2.T,a Ede-z i'/Tt 
operas The Veded J ‘'iA-J; 

(1881 ,, Sa.onaro!. tL ' 

(l5o4), Smnzzis O Brieiz 
Aootit yothinjjBOli, The '^Crfr:c"q9p^^ 
anu he set a high standard A 
music. See his Fa^-^es ^wn Xf Tv’k ' 
Dlaj^yn9\4): Life bv Greene A 93 ^"^5 
lu) Lelaod (IS2-:-93i, America- - 
magnate, born at Wate:- Tel N Y y'Tfyl 
settled in San Francisco ^ 

Central Pacific ’ Crm cam''" 
a.tendeu the^ construction of the line ’and va'«; 
governor or California IS61-63 and I’V 
senator from 1 88 5. _ fn memory o’f their onN 
cnLo, and nis wife founded* and endo^^ed 
a university at Palo A!to (1891) S- 
by G. X Clark ( 1932 l '' 

SiAXHOPE, an Engiish famflv de'^ceT'^'ed 
from the first Earl of Chesterfield, it 

niembers, in chronological order, 

(I) James, 1st Earl Stanhope 
an eminent soldier and favourite mbis*er o^’ 
George I. See Life by B. Williams (3 93 Y 

Stanhope r j753-li]G, 
English scientist and politician, fatbe^o^*^'^ 
born in London, educated at Etor/ard 
Geneva, became an M.?. and th^ 

en7hL'?; aid hfrconlXl 

French revolution made 
him minority or one ^ in advocan'ne 

non-interference in French affairs G 794; a?I 


FA — f V • ciiuHntue spnenca] aberra- 
tion, calculating macnmes, the first iron hand 
printing-press and a method of stereotvcina 

S* Stphope and Gooch 0 914). 
o) Lady Hester Lucy (I776~IS39|, eldest 
daughter of (2), went in 1S03 to reside with 
W Ilham Pitt, and as mistress of his 
establishment and his most trusted confidante 
naa tea scope for her queenly instincis; An 
save her a pension 
nf change from the excitements 

oi public life was irksome to her; in 1809 she 
was tried by the death at Coruna of her 
brother NHjor Stanhope, and of Sir John 
Moore, ^hom she had loved: and in 1810 
she lett England, wandered in the Levant 
went to Jerusalem, camped with Bedouins In 
Palmvra, and in 1814 settled on Mount 
Lebanon. _ adopted Eastern manners 
interfered m Eastern politics, and obtained 
a wonderful ascendency over the tribes 
around her, who regarded her as a sort of 
prophetess; her last years were '»^overtv- 
stricken on account of her reckless liberaHtw 
See her Memoirs by C. L. Mervon l'!845] 
Life and Letters (1913) by the Duchess of 
0934)^^^’ by Hamel (1913), J. Haslip 

See Chesterfield. 

5th Earl Stanhope (1805- 
1875), English historian, bom at Waimer 
sidled at Oxford, entered parliament in 
1830, was rnstniraental in passing the 
Copyright Act (1842), and was foreign 
under-secretary under Peel (1S34-35) and 
secretary to the Indian Board of Control 
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(1845-46). He edited Peel’s memoirs. He preaching in Scottish Presbyterian to,? ■ 
was known as Lord Mahon till in 1855 he He was pre-eminently representative of ? 
succeeded to the earldom. His principal broadest theology of the Church of 
work was A History of England, 1713-83 He cared little for systematic theolowl' 
(1836-54); and his other wmrks include not at all for the pretensions of thei-Z* 
Lives of Belisarius, Conde and Pitt; War of hood; whilst he regarded as ‘ infinitelvlit" 
the Succession in Spain, History of Spain the controversies about postures 
under Charles II, Essays and Miscellanies, vestments and the like. His numerous 
He was president of the Society of Antiquaries include Memorials of Canterbury 
(1846) and lord rector of Aberdeen Univer- Sinai and Palestine (1856), Lectures on'""-' 
sity(lS58). He helped to secure the appoint- Jewish Church (1865), Memorials of uC 
ment of the Historical MSS. Commission minster Abbey (1868), Christian InstltwH^ 
and the foundation of the National Portrait (1881). See Lives by G. G. Bradley ' 
Gallery. , R* E- Prothem (1893), and A Victorian Dei- 

(6) Edward Stanhope (1840-93), English ed. A. V. Baillie and H. Bolitho (1930) “ 

politician, second son of (5), became Con- (3) Sir Henry Morton (1841-1904), Brife- 
servative colonial secretary (1886) and as explorer and journalist, was born’ of 
secretary for War (1887-92) reformed army married parents at Denbigh, Wales, and^* 
administration, established the Army Service first bore the name of John Rowlands, h 
Corps and adopted the magazine rifle. 1859 he worked his way as a cabin-bov r 

(7) James Richard, 7th Earl Stanhope New Orleans, where he was adopted k ^ 

(1880- ), English politician, grandson of merchant named Stanley, w'hose name'L 

(5), served in the Boer War (1902) and the assumed. He served in the Confederal- 
first World War, winning the M.C. (1916) and army and U.S. navy, contributed to seve-a' 
the D.S.O. (1917), became the first com- journals, and in 1867 joined the New iW 
missioner of w'orks (1936), first lord of the Herald, As its special correspondent h 
Admiralty (1938-39) and lord president of accompanied Lord Napier’s Abyssinian 
the Council (1939-40). , expedition; and the first news of the fall cf 

STANISLAUS LESZCZYNSKI, lesh-chin'y^ Magdala was conveyed to Britain by the 
skee (1677-1766), born at Lemberg, was New York Herald. Stanley next went to 
elected king of Poland in 1704, but in 1709 Spain for his paper, and in October 1865 
was driven out by Peter the Great to make received from Mr Gordon Bennett the laconic 
room for Augustus 11 (q.v.). He formally instruction, ‘ Find Livingstone But first hs 
abdicated in 1736, receiving the duchies of visited Egypt for the opening of the Suez 
Lorraine and Bar; and he died of a burning Canal, and travelled through Palestine, 
accident at Luneville. See also Poniatowski. Turkey, Persia and India. In March 1871, 

STANISLAVSKY, professional name of he left Zanzibar for Tanganyika and on 
Konstantin Sergeivitch Aiexeyev (1865-1938), November 10 he ‘found’ Livingstone at 
Russian actor, producer and teacher, born in Ujiji. The two explored the norfii end of 
Moscow. His first notable production was Lake Tanganyika, and settled that it had no 
in 1891, Tolstoi’s Fruits of Enlightenment, connection with the Nile basin. In 1872, hs 
and when he joined the Moscow Arts Theatre returned alone and published How I found 
in 1898 he was able to develop his theories Livingstone. An expedition under Stanley, 
to the full. These were: to present an who had followed the Ashanti campaign for 
illusion of reality by means of a highly the New York Herald, was fitted out jointly 
stylized combination of acting, setting and by the Herald and the Daily Telegraph, to 
production, based on an exhaustive examina- complete Livingstone’s work, and in August 
tion of the background and psychology of the 1874 he left England for Bagamoyo. '^ence 
characters. His ‘ method ’ was most sue- he made for the Victoria Nyanza, ciraim- 
cessful in Chehov, Gorky, Maeterlinck and navigated the lake, formed a close friendsbip 
Andreyev. A superb actor, he gave up with King Mtesa of Uganda, next determined 
acting because of illness, but his influence on the shape of Lake Tanganyika, passed do^n 
the theatre remains enormous. See his the Lualaba to Nyan^^e, and traced the 
autobiographical Afy Life in Art (1924), his Congo to the sea. Having published 
posthumous Stanislavsky rehearses Othello the Dark Continent (1878), in 1879 be again 
(1948), study by D. Magarshack (1951), went out to found, under the auspices of tk 
Qnd Stanislavsky^ s Legacy, ed.eLndtiB.ns.Y..K. king of the Belgians, the Congo Free State, 
Hapgood (1959). having been refused help in England. He 

STANLEY, (1). See Derby (Earl of), took part in the Congo Congress at Berlin in 

(2) Arthur Penrhyn (1815-81), English 1884-85. In March 1886 his expedition for 
divine, bom at Alderley rectory, Cheshire, the relief of Emin Pasha (q.v.) landed at tk 
educated at Rugby under Arnold, whose Life mouth of the Congo. In June he left a part 
he wrote (1844), and at Balliol, won the of his 650 men under Major Barttelot on tk 
Ireland and Newdigate prizes, and in 1839 Aruwimi, and with 388 men marched into 
was elected fellow of University College and the forest. Disaster overtook the rear column 
took orders. He travelled extensively in the but Emin and Stanley met in April 1888 on 
East, accompanied the Prince of Wales to the shores of Lake Albert. After reliedng 
the Holy Land, in 1851 became a canon of the rearguard he returned with Emin overlaod 
Canterbury, in 1856 professor of Ecclesiastical to the east coast, and Bagamoyo was reachw 
History and in 1863 Dean of Westminster, in December 1889. He had discovered Lak 
For all his large tolerance, charity and sym- Edward and Mount Ruwenzori. In !89fik 
pathy. High Church Anglicans could never married the artist. Miss Dorothy Tennant 
forgive him for championing Colenso and for He was naturalized as a British^subject m 
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'S52 B for Lambeth College, Oxford, was bom rear Tcrrlrmm; 


n ; -.•f _* He uieo iviay i^iner 

a novel. My KaMu (1873), 
Magdala (1874),^ TA-e Congo 
I 'Vi f'"’ jDaTAv^/ Africa; or. The Rescue of 
'riS90i, d/v Dark Companions and their 
%fff ne "stories' {\'^T 2 ), My Early Travels in 
%-p?:ca and Asia (1395). See his auto- 
l-dCirhv s !9o9| Wassermann, Bula Mataria 
rf^^iVOfe by Anstnjther (1956), B. Farweil, 
If ho Presumed (1958), and T. 
gtp^rfno. Staniev's if ay (i960). 

74i Jclin (l’7i3-S6), English composer, 
in London, was blind from the age of 
"'\.o having fallen on a stone hearth while 
boMing a'china bowl, but his musical talent 
was "such that he became organist at Ail 
Hallows, Bread Street, at the age of eleven. 
Later he held posts at St Andrew’s, Holborn, 
anfk^the inner Temple. His compositions, 
^’Hch include oratorios (Zmm/ and The Pali of 
cantatas, organ voluntaries, concerti 
eSsVand instrumental sonatas, have won 
increasing recognition, and Stanley is today 
regarded as one of the greatest of 18th- 
cSturv English composers. 

15 ) 'Tliofsas (1 625-78), English author, 
born at Cumberiow^ Herts, studied at Pem- 
broke Hall, Cambridge, practised law', and 
nablished translations from the Greek, 
Latin, French, Spanish and Italian poets; 
bot his great works were the History of 
Philosophy (1655-62)_ based on Diogenes 
Laertius, and an edition of Aeschylus, with 
Latin translation and commentary (1663-64). 
See the Poems, ed. Brydges (1814-15, with 
Life): Original Lyrics, ed. Miss Guiney 
(1907). 

' (6) Venetia. See Dig by (1). 

(7) Wendell Meredith (1904- ), American 

biochemist, educated at Earlham College 
and Illinois University, did important w'ork 
on the chemical nature of viruses. He isolated 
and crystallized the tobacco mosaic virus and 
worked on sterols and stereoisomerism. He 
received the joint award of a Nobel prize in 
1946. . , . 

(8) William (1858-1916), American electri- 
cal engineer, after -working for Maxim, set 
up on his own and invented the transformer. 
His w'ork also included a long-range trans- 
mission system for alternating current. 

ST4NSGATE, William Wedgwood Bene, 1st 
Viscount (1877-1960), English politician, was 
a Liberal M.P. from 1906 until 1927, w'hen 
he joined the Labour Party and was next year 
elected for N. Aberdeen. In 1929-31 he was 
secretary for India and in 1945-46 secretap^ 
for air. He w'on the D.S.O. and D.F.C. in 
World War I. served in the R.A.F. in World 
W^ar 11, and was created a viscount in 1941. 
STANTON, Edwin McMasters (1814-69), 
American lawyer and statesman, was bom at 
Steubenville. He rose to legal prominence 
when he successfully opposed the plan for 
bridging the Ohio at Wheeling on the grounds 
of interference with navigation. He was 
secretary of war under Lincoln, was sus- 
pended by Johnson (1867) and re-instated by 
the Senate. When Johnson’s impeachment 
■ failed, Stanton resigned (1868). 

STAPELDON, Walter de (1261-1326), bishop 
of Exeter 1308-26, and founder of Exeter 


was lavourea Dy Lcward if. ani vas be- 
headed by the insures 

STAPLETON, Thomas ft 53 547 7 Z-nc'ft,'-' 
controversial theoiogiin. hern 
Sussex, educated a: \\:ncher;-r4-l 4” 
College, Oxford, became nrebrn-'' 
Chichester, but was ceprhed'cf hiiTrmeni 
in 1563, went in 15ft>*tQ Do—:. re:ame ^ 
professor there and :n 1590 at Lc:va:n4A 
learned Catholic ccntroversialis: :n Lat.n, 
he is remembered for his fm.e Eiftab^than 
English prose translations of Bede uAn!4-rr 
1565; ed. Hereford, 195G), and his careful 
Latin life of Sir ihomas More IDouai 153S; 
trans. Hallett, 192S). 

STARS, (1) Jolmnaes (IS74-1957L German 
physicist, was educated at Murdch and 
became professor at Wurzburg. He dis- 
covered the Stark effect concerning the 
splitting of spectrum lines by subjectinc the 
light source to a strong electrc-s*tat:c field, 
and also the Doppler effect in canal ravs. Ke 
was awarded a Nobel prize in 1919. 

(2) John (1728-18221, American general, 
saw much service against the Indians, by 
whom he was captured (1752|. He served a^t 
Bunker^s Hill, and won a victorv* at Benning- 
ton (1777). He was a member of the court- 
martial which condemned Andre. 

STARLEY, James (183 1 -SI j, English inventor, 
bom at .Alboume, Sussex, v/orked in Ceven- 
tiy', invented a sevring-machine and the 
‘ Coventry ’ tricycle and ‘ Ariel ’ geared 
bicycle and set ud as a manufacturer of these. 
STARLING, Ernest Henry (1S66-1927|, 
English physiologist, bora in Londisn, was 
lecturer in Physiology’ at Guy’s Hospital and 
later professor at University College. He 
introduced the term hormones for the internal 
secretions of the ductless glands and, with 
Bayliss, discovered the intestinal hormone 
secretin (1902). He wrote Principks of 
Human Physiology (1912). 

STAS, Jean Servais (1813-91), Belgian chemist, 
born at Louvain, was professor of Chemistry 
at Brussels. He developed more up-to-date 
methods for determinatioo of atomic weights 
and analysis. He apparently disproved Prout’s 
hypothesis. 

STASSEN, Harold Edward (1 907- ), Ameri- 
can politician, born at West St Paul, Alinne- 
sota. He studied law at the University of 
Minnesota, and, ^entering local politics, 
became when thirty-one years old, the 
youngest governor in Minnesota historve 
He served in the navy in the second World 
War, failed in 1948 and 1952 to secure 
the Republican presidential nomination, and 
became administrator of foreign aid under 
President Eisenhower. As first secretary' for 
disarmament he represented the U.S. at the 
London disarmament conference in 1957. 
He resigned in 1958 following disagreements 
with John Foster DuEes (q.v.). He wrote 
mere I Stand (mi). 

STATIUS, Publius Papinius (c. a.d. 45-96), 
Latin poet, bora at Naples, flourished as a 
court poet and a brilliant improviser in the 
favour of Domitian till 94, when he retired 
to Naples. His Thebats, an epic on the 
struggle between the brothers Eteoclcs and 
Polynices of Thebes, is tedious as a whole. 
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marred by over-alliteration and allusiveness, 
but redeemed by exquisite passages- Of 
another epic, the Achilleis, only a fragment 
remains. His Silvae, or occasional verses, 
have freshness and vigour. Dante {Purgatorio 
xxii, 89) refers to him. 

STAUDINGER, Hermann, shtow'- (1881- 
), German chemist, born at Worms, was 
professor of Organic Chemistry at Freiburg 
(1926-51) and was awarded the Nobel prize 
for chemistry in 1953 for his research in 
macro-molecular chemistry. 
STAUFFENBURG, Count BerthoM von, 
shiow'fen-boorg (1907-44), German soldier, 
bom in Bavaria, was a colonel on the General 
Staff in 1944. One of the ringleaders, he 
placed the bomb in the unsuccessful attempt 
to assassinate Adolf Hitler on July 20, 1944. 
He was shot next day. 

STAUNTON, Howard (1810-74), English 
Shakespearean scholar and chess-player, 
studied at Oxford, and settled down to 
journalism in London. His victory in 1843 
over M. St Amand made him the champion 
chess-player of his day. He wrote The 
Chess-playeA s Handbook (1847), &c. His 
Shakespeare (1858-60) contained excellent 
textual emendations. 

STAVISKY, Serge Alexandre (18867-1934), 
French swindler, bora in Kiev. He came to 
Paris in 1900 and became naturalized in 1914. 
He floated fraudulent companies, liquidating 
the debts of one by the profits of its successor 
until, in 1933, he was discovered to be 
handling bonds to the value of more than 
five hundred millions francs on behalf of the 
municipal pawnshop in Bayonne. Stavisky 
fled to Chamonix and probably committed 
suicide; but in the meantime the affair 
had revealed widespread corruption in the 
government and ultimately caused the down- 
fall of two ministries. Stavisky was found 
guilty during a trial that ended in 1936 with 
the conviction of nine other persons. 

STEAD, William Thomas (1 849-1912), English 
journalist, bora at Embleton, Alnwick, and 
educated at Wakefield, was a Darlington 
editor 1871-80, and then on the Pall Mall till 
1889, from 1883 as editor. He got three 
months over the ‘ Maiden Tribute ’ (1885), 
founded his Review of Reviews, and worked 
for peace, si>iritualism, the ‘ civic church % 
and friendship with Russia. Pro-Boer, he 
yet admired Cecil Rhodes. He was drowned 


In 1896, as correspondent in Berlin h.i. 
his long association with The rim. 
becqmingcorrespondentin Rome aad-vv: 
foreign editor during the first WoridV 
when he directed much Allied proDll*' 
and editor from 1919 until his 
1922. From 1923 to 1930 he = 

and editor of The Review of sS 
wrote many authoritative books on Eurcr:" 
history and affairs, and lectured 
European history at King’s College 
from 1925 to 1938. Lon„r 

STEELE, Sir Richard (1672-1729) Vn^ 
essayist, dramatist and politician Ws 
m Dublin and educated at Oiartefe 
where Addison was a contemporarv t 
Merton College, Oxford, whence he ente^ 
the army as a cadet in the Life Guar-’' 
Reacting against the ‘ irregularity’ T 
military life, he wrote The Christian & 
(1701), to show that the gentlemanly viitua- 
can be practised only on a Christian basi^‘ ' 
He next wrote three comedies, The Fun&" 
or Grief a la mode (1702), The Tender Hush^ 
(1703) and The Lying Lover (1704). In i:!> 
he became gentleman waiter to Pnac» 
George of Denmark, and in 1707 Hari? 
appointed him gazetteer. Steele’s 
venture in periodical literature, The Tatb 
ran from April 1709 to January 1711 and 
published on Tuesdays, Thursdays at' 
Saturdays to suit the outgoing post-coaches’ 
It had a predecessor in Defoe’s Review, aai 
like the Review included items of current 
news, but after No. 83 it concentrated on liti 
social and moral essay, with occasions, 
articles on literature, usually from the pen c!' 
Addison who had joined forces with Steeii 
at the eighteenth issue. The chief fare, 
however, was social comedy, which coverec 
the affectations and vices of society. IhKe 
were exposed by humorous raillery, with the 
aim of putting the Christian at ease in society. 
Christianity was to become fashionable sit 
to this end — for formal preaching was 
unpalatable — a wealth of concrete social 
situations and types was created, inchdiiiE 
coffee-house politicians, ‘ pretty fellows’, 
pedants and bores at every level of sodeh, 
The coffee-houses and chocolate-hous^ 
provided most of these types, hut sodeij 
women and the family were the theme of 
many of the articles, for Steele’s plea in Hi 
Christian Hero for a more chivalrous attitoik 


in the Titanic disaster, April 15, 1912. See to women implied the correction of female 

Lives by his daughter (1913), Whyte (1925).^ frivolity in high places and the insistence o: 

STEDMAN, (1) Charles (1753—1812), Ameri- the family as the source of genuine happins, 

can historian, born at Philadelphia, Pa., Types which satisfy the moralist’s notion of 

wrote a standard history (with valuable maps) good-breeding allied to virtue — Sophronias, 

of the American Revolutionary War from the the true gentleman (No. 21), Paulo, the 

British point of view (1794). generous merchant (No. 25), Aspasia, tk 

(2) Edmund Clarence (1833—1908), Ameri- ideal woman, &c. — offset the satkicai 

can poet and critic, born at Hartford, Conn., portraits. Aspasia, identified as Laiij 

studied at Yale, was war-correspondent of the Elizabeth Hastings, evoked _ Steele’s famoia 

New York World 1861-63, and then turned tribute ‘to behold her is an immediate ched 

a New York stockbroker and banker. He to loose behaviour; and to love her is a 

published Poems (1860), Victorian Poets liberal education ’. Steele is perhaps at bis 

(1875), Edgar Allan Poe (1880), Poets of best in scenes of domestic felicity (cf. 

America (1886), Nature of Poetry (1892), 95, 104 and 150), and here we note m 

Victorian Anthology (1 896), &c. See Stedman intrusion of bourgeois sentiment and mora% 

3;p-d Gould, Life and Letters, which is to be the mark of the age, in cont^ 

STEED, Henry ^Wickham (1871— 1956), English to the aristocratic ethos of the Restorffltic®. 
journalist and author, bora in Long Melford. The beginnings of the domestic novel are 
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ij' > w.^ation-pieces 

"-m’d-=*d b\ the Trumpet Club, lorerunner 
*'dp'^ruore famous Spectator Club vvhich 
A-e’e'first outhued in No. 2 of that periodical 
Addison wrote most of the articles. 
“"4"r7i3 Steeie entered Parliament, but was 
tv-eiied the foliowing year on account of 
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Portruh\ T'le Ma: c i?S''- 
For:rG:: of Mri /Yruur..'-^, 
St} ie of Gam. she ra u ca . f 
O.M. in :^3h See'L.A 
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The Crisis, written in favour of STEEVENS, George 




house of Hanover, a cause to wnicn ms 
-^dcdicai The Englishman \\ as also de\ oted. 
Ih was rewarded on the succession of George 
T V'th the apDoiaiment of super\usoF of 
n--rv Lane theatre, and a knighthood 
V^owed. In ILIS a difference on constitu- 
*'onal procedure led to an estrangement from 
A'-^'dison, who was in the Ministry, and loss of 
'■’’s office. In 1722 financial troubles made 
'iW. retire to Wales, where he died in 1729. 
ii's" letters to his wife T dearest Prue ’j, 
whom he married in 1707, attest the sincerity 
of" his preachments on married love. The 
i^iandarS Life is by G. A Aitken (2 vols. 
1SS9 j but see also Sir Ricnard Steele by 
Willard Connely (1934). The Taller was 
T'ublished in full, 4 vols. by G. .A.. Aitken, in 
iS9S-99; the Correspondence by R. Bian- 

STEELlft^sir John (1804-91), Scottish sculp- 
tor bom at Aberdeen, was educated as an 
artist at Edinburgh and Rome. Most of his 
chief works are in Edinburgh, including the 
equestrian statue of the Duke of Wellington 
(1S52), and that of Prince Albert (1876), for 
which Steell was knighted. 

STEEN, Jan, stayn (1626-79), Dutch painter, 
bom at Leyden, the son of a brewer, jomed 
the Leyden guild of painters in 1648 and next 
vear went to The Hague until 1654, after- 
wards following his father’s trade at Delft. 
He spent his last years as an innkeeper at 
Leyden. His best works were genre pictures 
of social and domestic scenes depicting the 
everyday life of ordinary folk with rare insight 
and subtle humour, as in The Music Lesson 
(Nat. Gall.), The Christening Feast (Whllace 
Coil.}, Tavern Company, The Doctors Visit, 
&c. 

SXEENSEN, Niels. See Stensen. 
STEENSTRUP, (1) Johannes (1844-1935), 
Norwegian antiquarian, son of (2), was 
professor of Northern Antiquities at Copen- 
hagen (1877) and wrote Normannenie 
(1876-82), a book about Viking times, &c. 

(2) Johannes lapetus Smith (1813-97), 
zoologist, father of (1), born at Vang in 
Norway, "was professor of Zoology at Copen- 
hagen (1845-85). His books treat of her- 
maphroditism, alternation of generations, 
flounders’ eyes, and Cephaiopods; and he 
explored the kitchen-middens of Denmark 
for prehistoric relics. 

STEEJSrWIJK, Hendrik van, stayn vik (c. 1550- 
1603), Dutch painter of architectural interiors 
settled at Frankfurt in 1579. His son 
Hendrik (1580-1649), also a painter, came 
to London by Van Dyck’s advice in 1629. 
STEER, Philip Wilson (1860-1942), English 
painter, was bom at Birkenhead and. studied 
at Paris. He began as an exponent of Impres- 
sionism and to Ibis added a traditionally 


‘On 


Shakespearean commeniatcr. ca : 
GUTord ‘the Puck oi con:r.-:_nta:or. A ht 
at Stepney, was educated at Etna ar : K r. ; 
College, Cambridge. H.s rear::.: frer: t 
original quartos cf P.'uw d ;u-. 

speare brought hunt entpA/.’ men: 

Johnson’s^ collaborator in his act. an ' I""! 

JoiijOUb Oit iVlUiOji.e S^e^ien's, issued 

doctored te.\t usin 5 *hls own cntenduLc 
U793-H&3h which held authcr.ty i 
Boswell’s publication cf Muicne's duhur; 
Shal:espeare (ISZIi. See i. D’lsra 
Puck the Cemmentater * in c* 

Literature (1817). 

STEFAN, Joseph i 1 335-93 j, Austrian j3'h> siczst, 
bom near Klagenfun. became pioiessor at 
Vienna in 1863. He gTcpC'sud Stefan's ia;v 
(or the Stefan-Boltzntann law;, that the 
amount of energy radiated per secoad from 
a black body is proportional to the feurth 
power of the absolute teniperat-rs. 
STEFANSSON, VilhjaiEncr i i 379- ' , 

Canadian arctic e.xplorer, bom cf Icelan d.c 
parents at .Ames. Mardtobu, in euplcred 
Arctic America and wrote on the Eikimos. 
See his Unsolved Mysteries of the Arstlc 
(1939 a Greenland (1943), &c. 

STEFFANT, Agostino ti 654-1 '723), Italian 
priest, operatic composer, diplomatist, friend 
of Handel, bom at Casteifranco, in 1688 
settled at Hanover court. He wrote a Sue 
Stabat Mater„ several operas and vocal daets. 
STEIN, stin, (1) Sir Aerel tiS62-1943j, British 
archaeologist, born at Budapest, held 
educational and archaeological posts under 
the Indian government, for which from 1900 
he made important explorations in Chinese 
Turkestan and Central Asia. 

(2) Charlotte 'von (1742-1S27A the friend of 
Goethe, married in 1764 the Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar’s Master of the Horse. Her friend- 
ship wath Goethe was broken suddenly 
(1788), but renewed before her death. 
Goethe’s Letters to her were published in 
1848-51. See works by Diintzer (1874), Bode 
(1910), Calvert (1877). 

(3) Gertrude (1874-1946), American writer, 
born in Allegheny, Pa. She studied psycho- 
logy under William James, and medicine at 
Johns Hopkins; but settled in Paris, where 
she w^as absorbed into the world of experi- 
mental art and letters. She sometimes 
attempted to apply the theories of abstract 
painting to her own writing, which led to a 
magnified reputation for obscurity and 
meaningless repetiuon. Her first book, 
Three Lives (1908), reveals a sensitive ear for 
speech-rhylhms, and by far the larger part of 
her work is immediately comprehensibie. 
Her influence on contemporary artists — 
particularly Picasso — is probably less than 
she imagiiied, though her coEectioa of 
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pictures was representative of the best of its however, he propounded his own ‘scip 
era. Her main works include Tender Buttom of spirituality and established the 
(\9\4), The Making of Americans {1925), The anuni \ a school at Dornach near r ' 
Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas (1933), Four where he applied his theories educatinS^ 
Saints in Three Acts (1934) and Everybody's He claimed that in modern times themv!i'' 
Autobiography (1937). See Life by E. Sprigge logically valuable, play-acting, riivth-m^v- 
(1957), study by Sutherland (1951), and J. M. and artistic activities had become knS 
Brinnin, The Third Rose (I960)- from the practical activities of life and aim S 

(4) Heinrich Friedrich Carl, Baron vom at reuniting them for therapeutic aS 
(1757-1831), Prussian Liberal statesman and especially for educational purposes. Rndnif 
German nationalist, born at Nassau, entered Steiner schools have since spread throu^himS 
the service of Prussia in 1780, and became Western Europe and to other parts of 
president of the Westphalian chambers world. See his Die Philosophie der Freihll 
(1796). His tenure as secretary for trade (1894; trsnis. 19 IS), Die Aufgabe der Geisu 
(1804-07) was unfruitful and he resigned, wissenschaft imd deren Bau in Lormll 
only to be recalled after the treaty of Tilsit, (1916; trans. 1917), and studies byEdmundQ 
when he quickly wrought such changes as (1955) and Weisshaar (1958). ^ 

laid the foundations of Prussia’s subsequent STEINITZ, William, shtm'its ( 1836-19001 
greatness. He abolished the last relies of Czech chess-champion of the world f 1862- 
serfdom, created peasant proprietors, extir- 1894), was born at Prague. ^ 

pated monopolies and hindrances to free STEINLEN, Tlicophile /Vlexandre, shtWlm 
trade, promoted municipal government, and (1859-1923), Swiss painter and illustrator 
supported Scharnhorst in his schemes of born at Lausanne, settled in Paris, made his 

army reform. Napoleon insisted upon his name as a poster-designer and by his work in 
dismissal, and Stein withdrew (1808) to French illustrated papers. 

Austria, but not before issuing his Political STEINMETZ, shtJn'niets, (1) Carl Friedrich 
Testament. In 18 12 he went to St Petersburg von (1796-1877), Prussian general, born at 
and built up the coalition against Napoleon. Eisenach, fought through the campaign of 
From the battle of Leipzig to the Congress of 1813-14, and in 1866 routed three Austrian 
Vienna he was the ruling spirit of the oppo- corps at Nachod and Skalitz. In 1870 he 
sition to French imperialism. Stein liberal- commanded the right wing of the German 
ized the Prussian state, but at the same time advance; but he proved unequal to the task, 
fostered the dangerous myth of German and after Gravclotte was appointed governor- 
destiny and aggressive nationalism, not least general of Posen and Silesia, 
by founding the Moniunenta Germaniae (2) Charles Proteus (1865-1923), American 
Historica in 1815. See Lives by J. R. Seeley electrical engineer, born in Breslau, educated 
(1878), F. Schnabel (1931) and G. Ritter at the Technical Fligh School, Berlin, 
(Stuttgart 1958). emigrated to America, discovered magnetic 

STEINBECK, John Ernest, .s/r/rZ?c/c (1902- ), hysteresis, a simple notation for calculating 
American novelist, born at Salinas, Califor- alternating current circuits, &c. 
nia. Tortilla Flat (1935), his first novel of STEINTHAL, Heymann, (1823-99), 

repute, is a faithful picture of the shifting German philologist, born at Grobzig in 
paisanos of California, foreshadowing the Anhalt, in 1850 became lecturer on Philology 
solidarity which characterizes his major at Berlin, and in 1863 extra-ordinary profes- 
work. The Grapes of Wrath (1939), a study sor. He wrote The Origin of Language 
of the poor in the face of disaster and (1851), &c. 

threatened disintegration. His journalistic STEINWAY, Heinrich Engelhard, stin'-, orig. 
grasp of significant detail and pictorial Steinweg, -veiCH (1797-1871), German-born 
essence make this book a powerful pica for American piano-maker, established a piano- 
consideration of human values and common factory in Brunswick, but in 1850 transfened 
justice. It led, like Uncle Tom's Cabin, to the business to New York, leaving his son, 
much-needed reform, and won for Steinbeck Theodor, to carry on the German branch, 
the 1940 Pulitzer prize. His other works which the latter eventually handed over to 
include Of Mice and Men (1937) and The the Grotian family and joined his father in 
Moon is Down (1942), and the light-hearted America. 

and humorous Cannery Row (1945), The STENDHAL, pseud, of Marie Henri Beyle 
Wayward Bus (1942) and The Short Reign of (1783-1842), French writer, born in Grenoble. 
Pippin IV (1957). See Writers in Crisis, by He was a soldier under Napoleon and served 
M. Geismar (1942). through the disastrous Russian campaign of 

STEINER, shtVner, (1) Jakob (1796-1863), 1812. In 1821 he settled in Paris. Afterthe 

German-Swiss geometrician, born at Utzen- revolution of 1830 he was appointed consul 
dorf, from 1834 was professor at Berlin, at Trieste and then at Civitavecchia. He 
pioneered ‘synthetic ’ geometry, particularly wrote biographies of Haydn (1814), Rossini 
the properties of geometrical constructions, (1824) and others, a history of Italian painting 
ranges and curves. His collected works were (1817), and the very popular novels for which 
edited by Weierstrass (Berlin 1881-82). he is best known, Le Rouge et k Fair (1831) 

(2) Rudolf (1861-1925), Austrian social ditui La Chartreuse de Parme Unap- 

philosopher, founder of ‘ anthroposophy preciated in his own time, his works had 
born at Kraljevic, studied science and considerable vogue from 18 80 onwards, when 
mathematics and edited Goethe’s scientific his influence on the later realists became felt 
papers at Weimar (1890-97) before coming See studies by MHia (1910), Green (1939), 
temporarily under the spell of Annie Besant Martineau (1945), Bardiche (1947). See 
(q.v.) and the Theosophists. In 1912, ikt miohiogvdophiczl Life of Hervy Brular^ 
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STENSEN 

trans. J. Stewart and C. J. G. Knight 

STENSEN, or Steensosi or Sleno, Niels (1638- 
1686), Danish anatomist, geologist and 
theologian, born at Copenhagen; brought 
up a strict Lutheran, he settled in Florence, 
turned Catholic and became bishop and in 
1677 vicar-apostolic to North Germany. He 
was the first to point out the true origin of 
fossil animals (1669), explain the structure of 
the earth’s crust and differentiate between 
stratihed and volcanic rocks. As a physician 
to the grand duke of Florence, he gained a 
considerable reputation, discovered Steno’s 
duct of the parotid gland and explained the 
function of the ovaries. 

STEPHAN, Heinrich von (1831-97), German 
administrator, was the chief promoter of the 
International Postal Union (1874). 
STEPHANUS BYZANTIUS, a Greek geo- 
graphical writer of the 5th century a.d., lived 
at Constantinople, wrote a geographical 
dictionary. 

STEPHEN, St, one of the seven chosen to 
manage the finance and alms of the early 
church. Tried by the Sanhedrim for blas- 
phemy, he was stoned to death — the first 
Christian martyr. 

STEPHEN, the name of ten popes, of whom 
the following are noteworthy: 

Stephen I, saint, martyr and pope (254- 
257), maintained against Cyprian that 
heretics baptized by heretics need not be 
rebaptized. 

Stephen II died two days after his 
election (752), and so often is not reckoned 
as a pope. 

Stephen II or III, pope (752-757), when 
Rome was threatened by the Lombards, 
turned to Pepin, king of the Franks, who 
forced the Lombards to withdraw, and gave 
the pope the exarchate of Ravenna, the real 
foundation of the temporal power. 

STEPHEN (10977-1154), king of England, 
was the third son of Stephen, Count of Blois, 
by Adeia, daughter of William the Conqueror 
(q.v.). He was sent in 1114 to the court of 
his uncle, Henry I, received from him the 
countship of Mortain in Normandy, and 
acquired that of Boulogne by marriage. 
When Henry I resolved to settle the crown on 
his daughter Matilda or Maud, Empress of 
Germany, and afterw^ards wife of Geoffrey 
Plantagenet, Stephen with the rest swore 
fealty to her, but on Henry’s death (December 
1, 1135), he hurried over from Normandy, 
was enthusiastically received, and was 
cro\Mied on the 22nd. He attempted to 
strengthen his position by the help of 
Fleming mercenaries, and he made more 
enemies than friends by the favours he heaped 
on some of the great lords. King David of 
Scotland invaded the north on Matilda’s 
behalf, was defeated near Northallerton 
(1138), but retained Cumberland. The first 
powerful enemy that the king made was 
Robert, Earl of Gloucester, an illegitimate 
son of Henry I; next he arrayed against 
iumself the clergy, by his quarrel with the 
justiciar, Bishop Roger of Salisbury. The 
realm now fell into sheer anarchy ; the barons 
plundered and burned at their pleasure. In 
1139 Matilda landed at Arundel, in 1141 


STEPHEN 

took Stephen prisoner at Lincoln, and was 
acknowledged queen, but her harshness and 
greed soon disgusted Englishmen. The men 
ot London rose, and she fled to Winchester. 
In November 1141 Stephen regained his 
liberty, and 1142 saw him again in the 
ascendant. In 1148 Matilda finally left 
England, but her son Henry (see Henry II) 
m 1 153 crossed over to England, and forced 
Stephen to acknowledge him as his successor 
Stephen died at Dover, October 24, 1154. 

STEPHEN, the name of five kings of Hungary : 

Stephen I, Saint (c. 975-1038), first king of 
Hungary from 997 was baptized about 995, 
forrned Pannonia and Dacia, inhabited by 
semi-independent Magyar chiefs, into a 
regular kingdom, organized Christianity, and 
laid the foundation of many institutions 
surviving to this day. He received from 
Pope Sylvester III the title of ‘Apostolic 
King and was canonized in 1087. See 
B. Homan, Szent Istvdn (1938). 

STEPHEN (1533-86), king of Poland, uncle 
of Elizabeth Bathori (q.v.), succeeded to the 
throne in 1576. A born ruler and soldier, he 
won campaigns against Ivan the Terrible 
(1579-81), but his plans for Hungary’s 
liberation from Turkish rule were cut short 
by his early death. 

STEPHEN, (1) James (1758-1832), English 
lawyer, grandfather of (2) and (3), born at 
Poole, became a parliamentary-reporter, a 
colonial official at St Kitts in the West Indies, 
which_ experience turned him into a slavery 
abolitionist. He married Wilberforce’s 
sister (1800), entered parliament (1808) and 
became colonial under-secretary. He was the 
author of The Slaver^y of the British West 
Indies (1824-30). 

(2) Sir James Fitzjames, 1st Bart. (1829- 
1894), British jurist, grandson of (1), born 
at Kensington, was a legal member of the 
Viceregal Council (1869-72), professor of 
Common Law at the Inns of Court (1875-79) 
and a judge of the High Court (1879-91). 
Holding in the main a retributive theory of 
punishment, he wrote a standard History of 
the Criminal Law (1883) and was responsible 
for the Indian Evidence Act. See Lives by 
his brother (3) and L. Radzinowicz (1958). 

(3) Sir Leslie (1832-1904), English critic, 
biographer, mountaineer and philosopher, 
brother of (2), born at Kensington, educated 
at Eton and King’s College, London, and at 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, w’here he became 
fellow and tutor until reading the works of 
Mill, Kant and Comte made him openly 
reject Christianity, and he was (1875) obliged 
to give up his tutorship (1864) and relin- 
quished his orders. He later became presi- 
dent of Ethical Societies in London, greatly 
popularized the term ‘ agnostic ’ coined by 
Huxley in 1870, and published his collected 
addresses to these societies under the title 
Essays on Free Thinking and Flain Speaking 
(1873) and An Agnostic's Apology (1893). 
A distinguished athlete, he once walked 
fifty miles to London in twelve hours and 
was president of the Alpine Club (1865-68). 
He became editor of the CornhUl in 1871 and 
of the first 26 volumes of the new Dictionary 
of National Biography (1885-91), from 1890, 
conjointly with Sir Sidney Lee (q.v.). He 
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also wrote studies of Samuel Johnson (1878), 
Pope (1880), Swift (1882) and George Eliot 
(1902). The Science of Ethics (1882), whjch 
combined utilitarianisrn with a rnodined 
evolutionary ethics, his edition ot J. R. 
Green’s Letters (1903) and his study on 
Hobbes (1904) are his principal philosophical 
works. He died of cancer. In 1905, the 
Leslie Stephen Lecturership at Cambridge 
was founded by his friends. His first wife 
was a daughter of Thackeray. His two 
daughters were Virginia V/oolf (q.v.) and 
Vanessa (see Clive Bell). See Lives by 
Maitland (1906) and Annan (1951). 
STEPHEN DVSHAN, doo' shall (c. 1308-55), 
Serbia’s greatest tsar (1336-55), the subju- 
gator of Bulgaria, Macedonia and^Albania. 
STEPHENS (French Estienne or Etienne), a 
Provencal family renowned as printers. Sec 
works by Rcnoiiard (1843), Bernard (1856), 
Clement (1899), and Mark Pattison, Essays 
(1889). Its prominent members were: 

(1) Antoine (1592-1674), grandson of (4), 

printed in Paris. ^ 

(2) Charles (1504-64), son of (3), took 
charge of his brother’s business in Paris 
when he withdrew to Geneva, and wrote 
and printed an encyclopaedic work £>ic- 
tionariuni Historicum ac Poeiiciim (1553), 
Praediam Rusticum (1554), &c. 

(3) Henri {c. 1460-1520), established the 

business in Paris. , . , 

(4) Henri (1528-98), son of (5), a classical 
scholar, travelled in Italy, England and the 
Netherlands collating MSS. In 1556 he set 
up a press in Geneva, and issued many 
ancient Greek authors, including some 
twenty ‘ first editions as also his own 
Greek dictionary (1572). He wrote also, in 
French, the semi-satirical Apologie pour 
Herodote (1566). His son, Paul (1566-1627), 
continued the family printing business in Paris. 

(5) Robert (1503-59), son of (3), succeeded 
his father, and was in 1539 and 1540 appoin- 
ted printer to the king in Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew. He early became a Protestant, 
more than once got into difficulties with the 
university of Paris, and in 1550 retired to 
Geneva, where he printed several of Calvin’s 
works. A scholar as well as a printer, he 
published (1532) a famous Latin dictionary 
{Thesaurus Linguae Latinae'), His Latin New 
Testament (1523), Latin Bible (1528) and 
Greek New Testament (1550) deserve 
mention. He also printed classic authors 
and Latin grammars. 

STEPHENS, (1) Alexander Hamilton (1812- 
1883), American politician born near 
Crawfordsville, Ga., was admitted to the bar 
in 1834, and sat in congress 1843-59. He 
advocated the annexation of Texas in 1838, in 
1854 defended the Kansas-Ncbraska act, at 
first opposed secession, but in 1861 becaine 
Confederate vice-president. He sat in 
congress again 1874-83, in 1882 was elected 
governor of Georgia, and wrote War between 
the States (1867-70). See Life by R. von 
Abele (1946). 

(2) George (1813-95), English archaeo- 
logist, bom in Liverpool, and educated at 
University College London, settled at 
Stockholm in 1833, and became in 1855 
professor of English at Copenhagen. His 


great works are his Old Northern • 
Monuments {\S66-6S~S4'), Sec. 

(3) (1824-1901), Fenian agitator 

born at Kilkenny became an active 
the Young Ireland party. Slightly 
at Ballmgarry (1 848), he hid for thlee monfc 
in the mountains, and then escaned 
France. In 1853 he journeyed over Ireland 
preparing for the Fenian conspiracy sTt 

* HFifld Gi'.ntrf* ’ Via 


_ Head Cen^e he e.prcised an enomious 
influence. He started the Irish Peo7k Z 
urge armed rebellion, visited America S 

1864, was arrested in Dublin November li 

1 865, but easily escaped. He found his 

to New York was deposed by the Fenian? 
and with the decline in his political imoor 
tance was allowed to return to Ireland in 

£ecollectm7 of 

Fenianism (1896). ^ 

(4) James (1882-1950), Irish poet, born 
and died at Dublin, came into notice witV 
Insurrections (1909), The Crock of Gold 
(1912, a story), followed by Songs from the 
Clay (1914), The Bemi-Gods (1914),??^^" 
nation (19 17), Deirdre (1923), &c. 

(5) John Lloyd (1805-52), American 
traveller and archaeologist, born at Shrews- 
bury, N.J., wrote two books of Levant 
travel, and on the archaeology of Central 
America, where he was U.S. minister. 

(6) Joseph Rayner (1805-79), Scottish 
social reformer, born in Edintogh, was 
expelled from his Methodist ministry in 1834 
for supporting church disestablishment. He 
made himself a name as a factory reformer, 
opened three independent chapels at Ashton- 
under-Lyne, and took an active part in the 
anti-poor law demonstrations (1836-37) and 
the Chartist movement, to which, however, 
he refused actual membership. He was im- 
prisoned for his struggle for the Ten Hours 
Act (1847). See Life by G. J. Holyoake 
(1881), and G. D. H. Cole, Chartist Portra 
(1941). 

STEPHENSON, (1) George (1781-1848). 
English inventor of the locomotive, son of a 
colliery engine-keeper, father of (2), was bom 
at Wylam near Newcastle, June 9. He rose 
to be fireman in a colliery, and contrived 
meanwhile to pay for a rudimentary education 
at night school. In 1815 he invented, 
contemporaneously with Davy, a colliery 
safety-lamp, the ‘ Geordie for which he 
received a public testimonial of £1000. In 
1812 he had become engine- wright at Killing- 
worth Colliery, and here in 1814 he con- 
structed his first locomotive, ‘My Lord’, 
running 6 miles an hour, for the colliery 
tram-roads ; his invention next year of the 
steam-blast made it an ultimate success. 
In 1821 Stephenson was appointed engineer 
for the construction of the Stockton and 


Darlington mineral railway (opened Sep- 
tember 27, 1825), and in 1826 for the Liver- 
pool and Manchester Railway, which, after 
inconceivable difficulties, was opened Sep- 
tember 15, 1830. The Oetpber before had 
seen the memorable competition of engines, 
resulting in the triumph of Stephensons 
‘Rocket’, running 30 miles an hour, h 
1834-37 he was engineer on the North 
Midland, York and North Midland, Man- 
chester and Leeds, Birmingham and Derby, 
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and Sheffield and Rotherham Railways; and 
during the railway mania his offices in 
London were crowded. In 1845 he visited 
Belgium and Spain. He died at his coantry- 
seat of Tapton near Chesterfield, August 12, 
1848. See Lives by Smiles (1873), Rowland 
(1954) and Rolt (1960). ^ , 

(2) Robert (1803-59), English engineer, 
son of (1), born at Willington Quay, was 
apprenticed to a coalviewer at Killingworth. 
In 1822 his father sent him for six months to 
Edinburgh University. In 1823 he assisted 
his father in surveying the Stockton and 
Darlington Railway; and after three years in 
Colombia, he became manager of his father’s 
locomotive engine-works at Newcastle. He 
attained independent fame by his Britannia 
Tubular Bridge (1850), those at Conway 
(1848) and Montreal (1859). the High Level 
Bridge at Newcastle (1849), the Border Bridge 
at Berwick (1850), &c. He was M.P. for 
many years from 1847 and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. See Smiles’s Life of 
George Stephenson (1857) and Lives of the 
Engineers, vol. v, and Jeaffreson’s Life of 
Robert Stephenson (1864); also book on 
George and Robert by L. T. C. Rolt (1960). 
STEPINAC, Aloysius (1898-1960), Yugoslav 
cardinal, primate of Hungary, born at Krasic 
near Zagreb, w'as imprisoned by Tito (1946- 
1951) for alleged war-time collaboration and 
with failing health, released, but lived the 
remainder of his life under house-arrest. 
STEPNYAK, ‘ Son of the Steppe nom de 
guerre of Sergius Mikhailovich Kravchinsky 
(1852-95), Russian revolutionary, was an 
artillery officer, but becoming obnoxious to 
government as an apostle of freedom, he was 
arrested, and subsequently kept under such 
surveillance that he left Russia and settled 
(1876) in Geneva, and then (1885) in London. 
He was, however, held to be the assassin of 
General Mesent 2 :eff, head of the St Petersburg 
police (1878). He was run over by a train in 
a London suburb. Among his works were 
La Russia Sotteranea (Milan 1881; Eng. trans 
Underground Russia, 1883), studies of the 
Nihilist movement; Russia under the Tzars 
(trans. 1885); The Career of a Nihilist, a 
novel (1889). 

STERLING, John (1806-44), British writer, 
was bom at Karnes Castle, Bute, where his 
father, Edward SterUng (1773-1847), an ex- 
army officer, was farming, but later settled in 
London, and became a noted contributor to 
The Times, John went to Glasgow University 
and to Cambridge, where he distinguished 
himself at the Union; he left without a 
degree in 1827, and soon was busy on the 
Athenaeum. Influenced by Coleridge, and 
liberal in sympathies, he nearly sailed on 
the expedition to Spain which ended in the 
execution at Mdlaga of his friend General 
Torrijos and his own cousin Boyd. He 
married in November 1830, but soon fell 
dangerously ill, and spent fifteen months in 
St Vincent. In 1833 he took orders, and 
served eight months as Julius Blare’s curate 
at Hurstmonceux. His health again giving 
way, he resigned. He contributed to 
Blackwood* s and the Westminster. In August 
1838 he founded the (later) Sterling Club, 
among whose members were Carlyle, Allan 

39 


Cunningham, G. C. Lewis, Malden, Mill, 
Milnes, Spedding, Tennyson, Thirlwail, 
W. H. Thompson and Venables. See Julius 
Hare’s edition of his Essays and Tales (1848) 
with a memoir, and Carlyle’s Life (1857). 
STERN, (1) Daniel. See Agoult. 

(2) Otto (1888- ), German- American 

physicist, born at Sohrau, was educated at 
Breslau and v/orked at Zurich, Frankfurt, 
Rostock and Hamburg, before becoming 
research professor of Physics at the Carnegie 
Technical Institute (1933). He worked on 
the quantum theory and the kinetic theory of 
gases; and, for his work on the magnetic 
moment of the proton and for his develop- 
ment of the molecular-ray method of studying 
atomic particles, he was awarded a Nobel 
prize (1943). 

STERhte, Laurence (1713-68), English novel- 
ist, was born at Clonmel, November 24, 
1713. His father, Roger, was an infantry 
ensign, and Laurence’s early youth was a 
struggle. In 1724, he was sent to Halifax 
Grammar School, and, seven years later, to 
Jesus College, Cambridge. In 1738, he was 
ordained, and appointed to the living of 
Sutton-on-the-Forest and made a prebendary 
of York, where his great-grandfather had 
been Archbishop. In 1741 he made his 
unsuccessful marriage with Elizabeth Lumley. 
Of their two daughters, Lydia alone lived. 
In 1759 he wrote the first two volumes of 
The Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, 
first published at York, but published anew 
at London in 1760. The public welcomed it; 
and in April Dodsley brought out a second 
edition. This was followed by Sermons of the 
‘ Rev. Mr Yorick In January 1761, vols. 
Ill and IV of Tristram came out, Sterne 
having meanwhile moved to Coxwold, 
thenceforward his infrequent home. Between 
1761 and 1767 the rest of Tristram appeared; 
Sterne, whose health was now failing, 
spending much of the time in France and 
Italy. A Sentimental Journey through France 
and Italy appeared in 1768; and the author, 
attacked by pleurisy, died in London on 
March 18. Few writers of any age or 
country have displayed such mastery over 
every form of humour both in situation and 
in character, a humour at times coming near 
to that of his acknowledged master Cervantes. 
Yet it is impossible to overlook the imper- 
fections of his art, alike in conception and 
in execution. The wild eccentricity of his 
manner and arrangement — a deliberate and 
usually successful bid for laughter — was also 
the convenient cloak for what some, such as 
Goldsmith, might call a singularly slipshod 
literary style. His indecencies, less gross 
than those of Swift ox Rabelais, are all too 
prurient. He was unscrupulous in his 
borrowings. His pathos too often takes the 
form of overstrained sentimentalism- Yet 
this very sentimentalism was also his strength. 
For Sterne’s great contribution to the 
development of the novel was to widen its 
scope and loosen its structure; and in his 
hands it became the channel for the utterance 
of the writer’s own sentiments. See his 
Letters from Yorick to Eliza (1775-79); also 
Lives by F. Fitzgerald (1896), Traill (1882), 
Sichel (1910), Lewis Melville (1911), Cross 
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(1929), editor of the Works (12 vols. 1904), 
who first printed his Journal to Eliza (Mrs 
Draper his ‘ Bramine ’ and inspirer), and his 
Letter Book (1925), and reprinted (1914) his 
Political Romance (1759). See Lives by J. 
Ferriar (1798), P. Stapfcr (1870), H. D. 
Traill (1882) and Jeflerson (1954), and studies 
by W. Sichel (1910), L. P. Curtis (1929), J. B. 
Priestley, English Comic Characters (1925), 
and P. Quennell, Four Portraits (1945). 
STERNHOLD, Thomas (1500-49), joint- 
author of the English version of psalms 
formerly attached to the Prayer-book, was 
born near Blakeney in Gloucestershire, or, 
according to Fuller and Wood, in Hampshire. 
He was Groom of the Robes to Henry VIH 
and Edward VI. The first edition (undated) 
contains only nineteen psalms; the second 
(1549), thirty-seven. A third edition, by 
Whitchurch (1551), contains seven more by 
J. H. (John Hopkins) (d. 1570). The com- 
plete book of psalms, which appeared in 
1562, formed for nearly two centuries almost 
the whole hymnody of the Church of England 
and was known as the * Old Version ’ after 
the rival version of Tate and Brady appeared 
(1696). Forty psalms bore the name of 
Sternhold. See J. J ulian’s Diet, of Hyninology 
(n.e. 1907). 

STESICHORUS, -sik'- (c. 630-556 b.c.), 
greatest of the old Dorian lyric poets, was 
born at Elimera in Sicily, and died in Catania. 
Only some thirty short fragments of his 
works remain. 

STEUBEN, Frederic William Augustus, Baron, 
sh toy' ben (1730-94), German soldier in the 
American revolutionary army, born at 
Magdeburg, at fourteen served at the siege 
of Prague, and in 1762 was on the staff of 
Frederick the Great. While at Paris in 1777 
he was induced to go to America, and his 
services were joyfully accepted by congress 
and Washington. He was appointed 
inspector-general, prepared a manual of 
tactics for the army, remodelled its organiza- 
tion, and improved its discipline. In 1780 
he received a command in Virginia, and took 
part in the siege of Yorktown. Congress in 
1790 voted him an annuity of 2400 dollars 
and land near Utica, N.Y. See Life by 
F. Kapp (1860). 

STEVENS, (1) Alfred (1818-75), English artist 
and sculptor, bom at Blandford, Dorset, 
studied in Italy and became assistant to 
Thorvaldsen (q.v.) in Rome, and returning 
home became teacher of architectural design 
at Somerset House, London (1845-47). 
During the next ten years he decorated and 
designed household furniture, fireplaces, 
porcelain, including plans for the dining-room 
and salon at Dorchester House, the mantel- 
piece of the former being preserved in the 
Tate Gallery. His portrait of Mrs Collman 
(1854) is in the National Gallery. From 1856 
he worked on the Wellington monument 
(completed after his death by John Tweed) 
and the mosaics under the dome of St Paul’s 
Cathedral. See study by H. Stannus (1891) 
and Life by K. R. Towndrow (1939). 

(2) Richard John Samuel (1757-1837), 
English organist and composer, horn in 
London, composed harpsichord sonatas and 
glees, mostly to Shakespeare’s songs. 


STEVENSON 

(3) paddeus (1 792-1 868), American stats 
man, bom at Danville, Vt., in 1816 Sj 
as a lawyer at Oettysburg, Pa., was mS™ 
orponpess (1849-53), a RepubS”*' 
and chairman at the trial of ’ 
Johnson (1868). 

(4) Wallace (1879-1955), American p*. 
born in Reading, Pa., educated at Harms’ 
practised journalism, law and then joineda 
Hartford insurance company, of \vhich h. 
became vice-president. For many yean 
wrote impressionist and highly intellectual 
verse relying for effect upon rhythmic an 
tonal imagery, but he was over forty whenhi) 
first volume, Bannonium (1923), was pub 
ilshed, followed by Ideas of Order 
OwVsCloyer (1936), Man with the Blue GuUar 
(1937), &c. His Collected Poems {195^) 
him his second National Book Award and he 
was Pulitzer prize-winner in 1955. See studio 
by R. Pack (1958) and R. Kermode (I960) 

STEVENSON, (1) Adlai Ewing (190(F ) 
American Democrat politician and lawer 
the grandson of another A. E. Stevensoa 
(1835-1914) who was vice-president under 
Cleveland (1893-97). Lie was born in Los 
Angeles, ^ studied at Princeton, spent two 
years editing a family newspaper and then 
took up law practice in Chicago. From 1943 
he took part in several European missions 
for the State Department and from 1945 
served on the American delegations to the 
foundation conferences of the U.N.O. In 
1948 he was elected Governor of Illinois, 
where his administration was exceptional 
for cllicicncy and lack of corruption. He 
stood against Eisenhower as Democratic 
presidential candidate in 1952 and 1956, but 
each time his urbane ‘ egg-headed ’ campaign 
speeches, published under the titles Call to 
Greatness (1954) and What / Think (1956), 
appealed more to America’s European allies 
than to the American electorate. See Ms 
Friends and Enemies (1959) and Life by N.F. 
Busch (1952). 

(2) Robert (1772-1850), Scottish engineer, 
born at Glasgow, lost his father in infancy; 
and his motlier in 1786 married Thomas 
Smith, first engineer of the Lighthouse Board. 
Stevenson took, then, to engineering, and in 
1796 succeeded his step-father. During his 
forty-seven years’ tenure of office he planned 
or constructed twenty-three Scottish light- 
houses, employing the catoptric system of 
illumination, and his own invention of 
‘ intermittent ’ and ‘ flashing ’ lights. He also 
acted as a consulting engineer for roads, 
bridges, harbours, canals and railways. See 
Life by his son, David Stevenson (1878), 
Another son, Alan (1807-65), built the 
Skerryvore Lighthouse (1844). 

(3) Robert Louis Balfour (1850-94), 
Scottish author son of Thomas Stevenson, 
engineer to the Board of Northern Light- 
houses, was born in Edinburgh. At the 
University of Edinburgh he studied engineer- 
ing for a session (1867) with a view to the 
family calling, but transferred to law, becom- 
ing an advocate in 1875. His true bent 
however, was for letters. For the next 
years he travelled chiefly in France, His 
Inland Voyage (1878) describes a canoe tour 
in Belgium and northern France, and Ids 
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Travels with a donkey in the Ce verities a tour 
undertaken in the same year. In 1876 he was 
at Fontainebleau (which he made the subject 
of travel sketches), and it was at the neigh- 
bouring Barbizon that he met the divorcee, 
Fanny Osbourne, whom he followed to 
America and married in 1880. His return to 
Europe with his wife and stepson Lloyd 
Osbourne marked the beginning of a struggle 
against tuberculosis which his natural 
ffliety as a writer conceals. His wife and 
stepson have described the inconvenience and 
ennui experienced at make-shift homes — 
Davos, Pitlochry and elsewhere — but in those 
difficult circumstances he was ‘ making 
himself ’ not only as a writer of travel sketches 
but of essays and short stories which found 
their way into the magazines. Thrawn Janet, 
in the vernacular, his first venture in fiction, 
appeared in Cornhill Magazine (1881) and 
The Merry Men serially the following year, 
in which year also appeared The New Arabian 
Nights. Treasure Island, the perfect romantic 
thriller, brought him fame in 1883 and 
entered him on a course of romantic fiction 
which still endears him to youth and age alike. 
Kidnapped (1886) is probably the high water 
mark here if pure adventure is in question, 
but Catriona (1893), introducing the love 
element, has its passionate adherents- The 
Master of Ballantrae (1889) is a study in evil 
of a sort ndriilffOTihmon in Scottish fiction, 
but here also are the wildest adventures. 
Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde is not a romance, 
but it further illustrates Stevenson’s meta- 
physical interest in evil. The Black Arrow 
(1888) shows declining powers, but Weir of 
Hermiston, though unfinished, is acclaimed 
his masterpiece and it may be, for the canvas 
is larger, the issues involved more serious and 
the touch as sure as ever in delineating the 
types of character he knew at first hand. St 
Ives (1898), with Quiller-Couch’s continua- 
tion, was televised as a serial by the B.B.C. 
Stevenson’s work as an essayist is seen at its 
best in Virginibus Puerisque (1881) and 
Familiar Studies of Men and Books (1882). If 
in these we sometimes see the ‘ sedulous ape ’ 
at work — Haziitt and Montaigne imitation 
particularly — he is always readable. The 
verse written in those years is another matter. 
Though A Child's Garland of Verses (1885) is 
not poetry in the adult sense, it is one of the 
best recollections of childhood in verse. 
Underwoods (1887) illustrates the Scot’s 
predilection for preaching in prose or verse 
and is the poetry of the good talker rather 
than the singer and the tone is usually 
nostalgic. Only occasionally, as in The 
Woodman, does he touch on metaphysical 
problems, but vernacular poems such as A 
Loudon Sabbath : Morn subtly describe the 
Calvinism whose moorings he had dropped 
but which intrigued him to the end. In 1888 
Stevenson settled in Samoa and there with 


his devoted wife and stepson he^ passed the 
last five years of his life on his estate of 
Vailima, which gives its name to the incom- 
parable series of letters which he wrote 
chiefly to friends in this country. It was in 
no derogatory sense that Desmond Mac- 
Carthy called Stevenson ‘ a little master 
Nobody knew better than MacCarthy how 


much toil it takes to make a little master and 
how much delight he may convey to posterity. 
See Lives by G. Balfour (1901), S. Colvin 
(1924) and J. Steuart (1924); also studies by 

D. Daiches (1947), M. Elwin ^950), and 

E. N. Caldwell (1960); also Furnas’s Voyage 
to Windward (1950). 

(4) Willlain (d. 1575), English scholar, 
entered Christ’s College, Cambridge, in 1 546, 
and became a fellow. He was probably the 
author of Gammer Gurtons Nedle (1575), 
sometimes attributed to John Still or John 
Bridges. 

STEVINUS, Simon (1548-1620), Flemish 
mathematician and physicist, born at Bruges, 
held offices under Prince Maurice of Orange. 
He wrote on fortification, book-keeping and 
decimals; and invented a system of sluices 
and a carriage propelled by sails. 

STEWART, House of, a Scottish family, from 
whom came the royal line of the Kings of 
Scotland, and, later, of Great Britain and 
Ireland, was descended from a Breton, Alan 
Fitzflaald (d. c. 11 14), who received the lands 
of Oswestry in Shropshire from Henry I. 
His elder son, William Fitzalan (c. 1 105— 60), 
was the ancestor of the Earls of Arundel. 
Members in chronological order were : 

(1) Walter (d. 1177), second son of the 
above, coming to Scotland, received from 
David I large possessions in Renfrewshire, 
Teviotdale, Lauderdale, &c., along with the 
hereditary dimity of Steward of Scotland, 
which gave his descendants the surname of 
Stewart, by some branches modified to 
Steuart or the French form Stuart. 

(2) Walter, grandson of (1), was also 
Justiciary of Scotland. 

(3) Alexander (1214-83), fourth Steward, 
was regent of Scotland in Alexander Ill’s 
minority and commanded at the battle of 
Largs (1263). From his second son’s 
marriage with the heiress of Bonkyl sprang 
the Stewarts of Darnley, Lennox and 
Aiibigny. 

(4) James (1243-1309), fifth Steward, was 
one of the six regents of Scotland after the 
death of Alexander III. 

(5) Walter (1293-1326), sixth Steward, 
did good service at Bannockburn, and 
defended Berwick against Edward II. His 
marriage in 1315 with Marjory, Bruce’s 
daughter, brought the crown of Scotland to 
his family. 

(6) Robert (1316-90), seventh Steward, son 
of (5), on the death of David II in 1371, 
ascended the throne as Robert II. He was 
twice married — first (1349) to Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Adam Mure of Rowallan, 
and secondly (1355) to Euphemia, Countess 
of Moray, daughter of Hugh, Earl of Ross. 
Elizabeth Mure was related to him within the 
prohibited degrees, so in 1347 he had ob- 
tained a papal dispensation (only discovered 
in the Vatican in 1789) for the marriage, 
legitimizing the children already born. 

(7) John, Earl of Carrick (c. 1340-1406), 
eldest son of (6), succeeded him as Robert III, 

(8) Robert (c. 1349-1420), third son of (6), 
was in 1398 created Duke of Albany. 

(9) Alexander, Earl of Buchan (c. 1343- 
c. 1405), younger son of (6), and overlord of 
Baden och, received the earldom on his 
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marriage (1382). His continued attacks on 
the bishopric of Moray earned him the title 
of the ‘ Wolf of Badenoch 

(10) John (c. 1381-1424), nephew of (9), 
leading a Scottish force, defeated the English 
at Bauge (1421). He became constable of 
France but fell fighting at Verneuil. Between 
1371 and 1714, fourteen Stewarts sat upon 
the Scottish, and six of these also on the 
English, throne, and these, listed below, have 
separate entries : 

Robert II (1316-90) 

Robert III (c. 1340-1406) 

James I (1394-1437) 

James II (1430-60) 

James III (1451-88) 

James IV a473-1513) 

James V (1512-42) 

Mary (1542-87) 

James VI and I (1566-1625) 

Charles I (1600^9) 

Charles II (1630-85) 

James VII and 11 (1633-1701) 

Mary (1662-94) 

Anne (1665-1714). 

(11) James Francis Edward (1688-1766), 
known as the ‘ Old Pretender only son of 
James VII and II and his second wife, Mary 
of Modena, and father of (12), was born at 
St James’s Palace, June 10, by many falsely 
believed to have been introduced in a warm- 
ing-pan. Six months later, he was conveyed 
by his fugitive mother to St Germains, 
where, on his father’s death in 1701, he was 
proclaimed his successor. On an attempt 
(1708) to make a descent upon Scotland, the 
young ‘ Chevalier de St George ’ was not 
allowed to land; after his return he served 
with the French in the Low Countries, 
distinguishing himself at Malplaquet. But 
in Mar’s ill-conducted rebellion, he landed at 
Peterhead (December 1715), only to sneak 
away six weeks afterwards from Montrose. 
France was now closed to him by the treaty 
of Utrecht, and almost all the rest of his life 
was passed at Rome, where he died, January 
1, 1766. In 1719 he had married Princess 
Clementina Sobicski (1702-35), who bore him 
two sons. See Lives by M. Haile (1907), 
Shield and Lang (1907) and A. and H. Tayler 
(1934). 

(12) Charles Edward Louis Philip Casimir 
(1720-88), known variously as the ‘ Young 
Pretender the ‘ Young Chevalier ’, and 
‘ Bonny Prince Charlie elder son of (1 1), 
was born in Rome, December 31, and educa- 
ted there and became the centre of Jacobite 
hopes. He first saw service at the siege of 
Gaeta (1734); fought bravely at Dettingen 
(1743); and next year repaired to France, to 
head Marshal Saxe’s projected invasion of 
England. But the squadron which was to 
have convoyed the transports with 15,000 
troops to Kent fled before the British fleet; 
the transports themselves were scattered by a 
tempest; and for a year and a half Charles 
was kept hanging on in France, until at last, 
sailing from Nantes, he landed with seven 
followers at Eriska in the Hebrides on July 23, 
1745, and on August 19 raised his father’s 
standard in Glenfinnan. The clansmen 
flocked in; on September 17 Edinburgh 
surrendered, though the castle held out; and 


Charles kept court at Holyrood, the 
of his ancestors. There followed the 
over Sir John Cope at PrestonnanV ^ 
tember 21), and on November l^he left?' 
London at the head of 6500 men He w 
Carlisle and advanced as far as 
Londoners became alarmed, especiallv S’ 
the cream of the British army was enea^e^ 


on the continent. Eventually the Duke nf 
Cumberland was dispatched against the 
insurgents. Charles meanwhile had 
unwillingly argued into a withdrawal bv hk 
commanders and the Highlanders turned 
back, winning one last victory against the 
government forces at Falkirk, January 17 
1746, before suffering a crushing defeat at 
the hands of Cumberland’s troops at CuUodS 
Moor, April 16. The rising was ruthlessly 
suppressed by the duke, who earned the 
name ‘ Butcher Cumberland % and Charles 
was hunted in the highlands and islands for 
five months with a price of £30,000 on his 
head, but no one betrayed him. He was 
helped by Flora MacDonald (q.y.) when he 
crossed from Benbecula to Portree in June 
1746, disguised as ‘ Betty Burke’, her maid 
He landed in Brittany, September 29, and 
was given hospitality at the French court 
until the peace of Aix-La-Chapelle (1748) 
caused his forcible expulsion from France, 
although he spent a while at Avignon until 
the English found out and protested, and 
afterwards lived secretly in Paris wii his 
mistress, Clementina Walkinshaw. He made 
two or three secret visits to London between 
1750 and 1760, even declaring himself a 
Protestant. He assumed the title of Charles 
III of Great Britain and retired to Florence, 
where he married in 1772 the Countess of 
Albany (q.v.), but the marriage was later 
dissolved. His natural daughter, Charlotte 
(1753-89) by his mistress Walkinshaw, he had 
created Duchess of Albany. He died in 
Rome, January 31, was buried at Frascati, 
later at St Peter’s. See Lives by A. C. Ewald 
(1875), A. Lang (1903), W. D. Korrie 
(1903-04), Wilkinson (1932), Dumont-Wilden 
(1934), H. Tayler (1945) and under Mac- 
Donald, Flora. 

(1 3) Henry Benedict Maria Clement, Duke 
of York (1725-1807), Scottish cardinal, 
brother of (12), was born in Rome. After 
the failure of the ’45 he became in 1747 a 
cardinal and priest, and in 1761 Bishop of 
Frascati. He enjoyed, through the favour of 
the French court, the revenues of two ricli 
abbeys, as well as a Spanish pension. The 
French Revolution stripped him_ of ^ 
fortune, and he had to take refuge in Venice 
for three years. In 1 800 George III granted 
him a pension of £4000; he died, the last of 
the Stuarts, July 13, 1807. The crown-jewels, 
carried ofif by James II, were bequeathed by 
him to George IV, then Prince of Wal^, 
who in 1819 gave fifty guineas towards 
Canova’s monument in St Peter’s to ‘ James 
HI, Charles III, and Henry IX See H. M. 
Vaughan, Last of the Royal Stuarts (1906); 
and Lives by A. Shield (1908) and B. Pother- 
gill (1958). 

Next to the exiled Stuarts came the descen- 
dants of Henrietta (q.v.), Charles I’s youngest 
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daueliter who in 1661 was married to the of Galloway (from a brother of the fifth High 
Duke of Orleans. From this marriage sprang Steward), the Lords Blantyre, the Stewarts 
Anne-Mary (1669-1728). who married Victor of Fort-Stewart, and the Stewarts of Grand- 
^adens, Duke of Savoy and king of tully (from the fourth High Steward; the 
^rdinia ; their son Charles Emmanuel III last baronet died in 1 890). 
n 70 1-73) king of Sardinia; his son, Victor See, besides works cited in the articles on 
Amadeus’ III (1726-96), king of Sardinia; the several Stewart sovereigns and in Mar- 
bis son Victor Emmanuel I (1759-1824), shall’s Genealogists Guide (new ed. 1903), 
Icing of Sardinia; his daughter, Mary (1792- Stewart genealogies, &c., by Symson (1712), 
1S401 who married Francis, Duke of Modena; Hay of Drumboote (1722), Duncan Stewart 
their son Ferdinand (1821-49), who married (1739), Noble (1795), Andrew Stuart of 
Flizabeth of Austria; and their daughter, Castlemilk (1798), A. G. Stuart (Castle- 
Maria Teresa (1849-1919), who in 1868 Stewart branch, 1854), Sir W. Fraser (Grand- 
married Prince (from 1913 to 1918 king) tully branch, 1868), W. A. Lindsay (1888); 
Louis of Bavaria, and whom, as ‘ Mary III William Townend, Descendants of the Stuarts 
and IV’, the ‘ Legitimist Jacobites ’ of 1891 (1858); the Marchesa Campana de Cavelli, 

nut forward as the ‘representative of the Les Derniers Stuarts books by P.M. 

Roval House of these realms Rupert, her Thornton (1890), Gibb and Skelton (1890), 
son (b May 18, 1869), was ninth in descent F. W. Head (1901), J. J. Foster (1902), 
from Charles I; he represented Bavaria at S. Cowan (1908), T. F. Henderson (1914); 
Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee, June M. Stewart and J. Balfour, Scottish Family 
1897 and in 1914 took command of a Histories (1930), and Study of the Kings hy 
German army group in France. Tlie branch J. P. Kenyon (1958). 
of the family which the Act of Settlement 

(1701) called to the throne on the death of STEWART, (1) Alexander Turney (1803-76), 
Anne were the descendants of the Electress American merchant, born near Belfast, w^ho 
Sophia of Hanover granddaughter of James acquired great wealth in America in the retail 
VI and I by her mother the Princess Elizabeth store business. His body was stolen in 1 878, 
(n V ) Electress Palatine and Queen of and restored to his widow three years after 
Bohemia. By that act the above-mentioned on payment of $20,000 through a lawyer, 
descendants of Henrietta of Orleans were (2) Balfour (1828-87), Scottish physicist, 
excluded, and also the Roman Catholic born at Edinburgh, studied at St Andrews 
descendants of the Princess Elizabeth’s sons, and Edinburgh, and became assistant to 
Queen Elizabeth II is 26th in descent from Forbes at Edinburgh and afterwards director 
Walter Fitzalan, 20th from Robert II and of Kew Observatory (1859), and professor of 
12th from James VI and I. Physics at Owens College, Manchester (1870). 

He made his first reputation by his work on 
Arabella (1575-1615), was the daughter radiant heat (1858), and was one of the 
of the Earl of Lennox, Darnley’s younger founders of spectrum-analysis and wrote 
brother, and so a great-great-granddaughter valuable papers on terrestrial magnetism and 
of Henry VII, a third cousin to Queen sun-spots. 

Elizabeth, and a first cousin to James VI and I. (3) Sir Charles. See Castlereagh. 

At twenty-seven she was suspected of having (4) Dugald (1753-1828), Scottish philo- 

a lover in the boy William Seymour, who had sopher, son of Matthew Stewart the mathe- 
Tudor blood in his veins; but on James’s matician (1717-85), bom November 22 at 
accession (1603) she was restored to favour, Edinburgh, studied there and under Reid at 
only, however, to contract a secret marriage Glasgow, became assistant in Mathematics 
in 1610 with him. Both were imprisoned, at Edinburgh under his father (1775) and 
and both escaped — Seymour successfully to joint-professor in 1775. He succeeded 
Ostend, but she was retaken, and died, insane, Ferguson to the chair of Moral Philosophy 
in the Tower. See Lives by E. Cooper (1866), (1785-1810) and in 1 806 was awarded a Whig 

M E. Bradley (1889), M. Lefuse (1913), B. C. sinepure. A disciple of the * common sense ’ 
Hardy (1913). philosophy of Reid, which attempted to halt 

the extreme empirical scepticism of Berkeley 
The cadets of the house of Stewart are: and Hume, he systematized the doctrines of 
(1) descendants of Robert II; (2) descendants the Scottish school and allowed psycho- 
of natural sons of his descendants; (3) logical considerations their full share in a 
descendants of natural sons of Stewart kings; philosophy of mind, no longer subordinated 
and (4) legitimate branches of the Stewarts to merely logical, metaphysical or ethical 
before their accession to the throne. To the inquiries. See his Elements of the Philosophy 
first belong the Stuarts of Castle-Stewart, of the Human Mind (Vol. I, 1792; Vols. H 
descended from Robert, Duke of Albany, and III, 1814-17), Outlines of Moral Philo- 
Robert II’s third son, through the Lords sophy (1793), Philosophical Essays (1810), 
Avondale and Ochiltree. They received the Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers 
titles of Lord Stuart of Castle-Stewart in the (1828) and his Life and edition of Adam 

peerage of Ireland (1619), Viscount Castle- Smith’s works (1811-12). From 1809 he 

Stewart (1793), and Earl (1809). To the resided at Kinneil House, Bo’ness, and died 

second class belong the Stuart Earls of in Edinburgh, June 11, 1828, a leading 

Traquair (1633-1861), descended from a representative of the Scottish school. See 
natural son of James Stewart, Earl of Veitch’s Life in Sir W. Hamilton’s edition 
Buchan. To the third class belong the Regent of his works (1854-58), and J. McCosh, 
Moray, the Marquis of Bute, and the Shaw- Scottish Philosophy (1874). - -r*. 

Stewarts; and to the fourth belong the Earls (5) Frances Teresa, Duchess of Ricbmond 
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and Lennox (1647-1702), the granddaughter daughter became the wife of 
of Lord Blantyre, was appointed maid of Alaric invaded Northern Italy Kift 
honour to Catherine of Braganza. Des- signally defeated by Stilicho at 
cribed by Pepys as ‘ the greatest beauty’ he (403) and Verona. When Radagaisn<! Ir*? 
ever saw in his life, her charms made a deep head of 200,000 to 400,000 Goths 
impression on the susceptible Charles II. the country as far as Florence (406) SHi’ ? 
Despite contemporary whispers to the routed the invaders and saved nA’ ° 
contrary, she resisted his proposals: although empire a second time. Ne 
consenting to pose as the effigy of Britannia and Suevi invaded Gaul; S 
on the coinage. In 1667 * la belle Stewart’ alliance with Alaric agains 
married the oafish 3rd Duke of Richmond, preted as treachery and he 
and fled the Court. In later years she was aiming at the imperial di 
restored to the King’s favour. Sec inter alia army mutinied, and Stilich 
works by Bryant (1931) and Grammont where he was murdered, 

(1 903). Three months later Alaric 

STEYN, Martinus Theunis, stayn (1857-1916), Rome. 

South African statesman, born in Winburg, STILL, William Grant (189! 

Orange Free State, of which he was president negro composer, born in ' 

(from 1896), joined the Transvaal in the sippi, worked as an arr 
war (1899-1902). He promoted the Union music and played in thca 
of 1910, but later encouraged Boer extrem- orchestras whilst studying i 
ists and their rebellion of 1914. His son, music shows the influence 
Colin Fraser (1887-1959), mediated between of racial and European s 
Generals Botha and dc Wet, and was two operas. Blue Steel an 
minister of justice in the Smuts government and two symphonies, the i 
(1939-45) and of Labour (1945-48). a study of the modern An: 

STOTER, Adalbert (1805-68), Austrian STILLING. See Jung (2). 


routed the invaders and saved the we? 
empire a second time. Next Vandals S 
and Suevi invaded Gaul; Stilichol^ 
alliance with Alaric against them wsC 
preted as treachery and he was credited S 
aiming at the imperial dignity. A itom^ 
army rauUmed, and Stilicho fled to Rw-m 
where he was murdered, August 23 S 
Three months later Alaric was at the citT.; 
Rome. ^ 

STILL, William Grant (1893- ), American 

negro composer, born in Woodville, MisS 
sippi, worked as an arranger of pomlaT 
music and played in theatre and mgkt-cliii 
orchestras whilst studying under Varese His 
music shows the influence of this work aad 
of racial and European styles. It includes 
two operas. Blue Steel and Troubled Island 
and two symphonies, the second of which is 
a study of the modern American negro 


novelist and painter, born at Oberplan, 
Bohemia, studied at Vienna and as private 
tutor to various aristocratic families had 
several unhappy love-affairs. Deeply dis- 
turbed by the revolution of 1848, he settled 
in Linz and became an official in the ministry 
of education. Unhappiness and illness 
terminated in suicide. His work has only in 
recent times been properly appreciated. His 
humanism, his love of traditional values, his 
belief in the greatness of life pervade the 
Bildungroman, Der Nachsominer (1857), 
Witiko (1865-67), a heroic talc set in 12th- 
century Bohemia, and the short stories 
Der Condor (1840), Feldblumen (1841) and 
Der Hochwald (1842). He was also a 
considerable painter of city views. See also 
Studien (1844-50) and Bunte Steine (1853), 
complete works, ed. A. Sauer (1901-28), 
study by A. von Grotman (1926), and Lives 
by E. Blackall (1948) and K. Steffen (1955). 
STIGAND (d. 1072), English ecclesiastic, was 
made his chaplain by Edward the Confessor, 
Bishop of Elmham (1044), Bishop of Win- 
chester (1047), and, uncanonically. Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (1052). On the death 


STILLINGFLEET, (1) Benjamin (1702-71] 
English author and botanist, grandson of (2)’ 
born in Norfolk, studied at Trinity College 
Cambridge, published essays on music and 
the art of conversation, but is best known for 
his preface ‘ Observation on Grasses’ to Ids 
own translation (1759) from the Latin of 
six of Linnaeus’s botanical essays, those 
introducing the latter’s system to Britain. 
The term ‘ blue stocking ’ originated from 
those he habitually wore at the fashionable, 
mixed ‘evening assemblies without card 
playing ’ at Mrs Vcscy’s of Bath, to which lie 
contributed erudite conversation. 

(2) Edward 11635-99), English divine, 
grandfather of (l), born at Cranborne in 
Dorset, became m 1653 fellow of St John’s 
College, Cambridge, later vicar of Sutton, 
Bedfordshire. His Ireniciim (1659) endeav- 
oured to provide a compromise for the 
divided church. His Origines Sacrae (1662) 
and Rational Account of the Grounds of tk 
Protestant Religion (1664), defending the 
Church of England’s breach with Rome, led 
to preferment. He became chaplain to 
Charles II, dean of St Paul’s (1678) and after 


of Harold, whom, possibly, he had crowned, 
Stigand supported Edgar Atheling. Hence 
he was deprived by William I, whom he had 
helped to crown, of Canterbury and Win- 
chester (1070), and he died a prisoner at 
Winchester. 

STILICHO, Flavius, stiVUko {c. a.d. 359-408), 
Roman general, by blood a Vandal, was sent 
as ambassador to Persia in 384, and rewarded 
with the hand of Serena, niece of the Emperor 
Theodosius. In 394 he departed from 
Constantinople for Rome in charge of the 
youthful Honorius, placed him on the throne 
of the western empire, and administered in 
his name the affairs of state. On the death 
of Theodosius (394) Stilicho’s rival, Rufinus, 
instigated Alaric to invade Greece. Stilicho 
marched against Alaric, blocked him up in 
the Peloponnesus, but permitted him to 
escape with captives and booty, In 398 his 


the deposition of James II bishop of Wor- 
cester. In three letters or pamphlets (1656- 
1697) he defended the doctrine of the Trinity 
against the consequences of what he under- 
stood to be Locke’s denial of substance in tie 
latter’s Essay, thus forcing Locke to make 
himself much clearer in the expression of 
his revolutionary empirical doctrines. But 
Locke merely denied that one can have a 
genuine idea of ‘ pure substance in general’ 
and give it a significant content. See Life by 
R. Bentley, prefaced to the collected works 
(1710). 

STILWELL, Joseph, nicknamed ‘ Vinegar 
Joe’ (1883-1946), American soldier, w^ 
born in Florida, graduated at West Point in 
1904, and rose to Lt.-Col. in the first World 
War. An authority on Chinese life and an 
expert Chinese speaker, he^ was military 
attachd to the U.S. Embassy in Peking from 
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1932 to 1939. In 1941 he became U.S. 
military representative in China and in 1942 
commander of the 5th and 6th Chinese 
Armies in Burma. In the Burma counter- 
offensive in 1943 he was commanding 
general of the U.S. Forces in China, Burma 
and India, but was recalled to America 
following a dispute with Chiang Kai-shek. 

The Stilweil Papers (posthumous, 1949). 
STINFALICO. See Marcello. 

STIRLING, (1) James Hutchison (1820-1909), 
Scottish idealist philosopher, born at Glas- 
gow, studied both arts and medicine at 
Glasgow and philosophy at Heidelberg. His 
Secret of Hegel (1865) introduced that 
philosopher’s system into Britain and was a 
masterly exposition despite the unkind 
critic’s remark that the secret had been well 
kept. He also wrote a Complete Textbook to 
Kant (1881) and three attacks, one on 
Sir William Hamilton; being the Philosophy 
of Perception (1865), another on Huxley’s 
biology, entitled As Regards Protoplasm 
(1869), a third on Darwinianism (1894). He 
delivered the first Gifford lectures at Edin- 
burgh in 1890. See Life by his daughter, 
A. H. Stirling (1912), and J. H. Muirhead, 
The Platonic Tradition in Anglo-Saxon 
Philosophy (1931). 

(2) Mary Ann, n^e Kehl (1816-95), English 
actress, bom in Mayfair, London, was 
educated in France, made her debut in 1833, 
and played till 1886, her finest parts ‘ Peg 
Woffington ’ and the Nurse in Romeo ana 
Juliet. She married early the Drury Lane 
stage-manager, Edward Stirling, and in 1894 
Sir Charles Hutton Gregory. 

(3) William Alexander, 1st Earl of (c. 1567- 
1640), minor Scottish poet, bom at Menstrie 
House, Alva, studied at Glasgow and Leyden 
and travelled in France, Spain and Italy. 
Knighted by 1609, in 1613 he was attached 
to the household of Prince Charles; in 1614 
was made master of requests for Scotland, 
and published part i of his huge poem 
Doomesday (part ii 1637). He received in 
1621 the grant of ‘Nova Scotia’ — a vast 
tract in N. America soon rendered valueless 
by French expansion; in 1631 he was made 
sole printer of King James’s version of the 
Psalms. From 1 626 till his death he was the 
(unpopular) secretary of state for Scotland; 
and in 1627-31 he was also made keeper of 
the Signet, a commissioner of Exchequer, 
and a judge of the Court of Session. In 1630 
he was created Viscount and in 1633 Earl of 
Stirling, in 1639 also Earl of Dovan, but he 
died insolvent in London. His tragedies — 
Darius (1603), Croesus (1604), The Alexan- 
draean Tragedy (1605), Julius Caesar (1607) — 
are of French Senecan type; their quatrains 
are ^aceful. The songs, sonnets, elegies, 
madrigals of Aurora (1604) are marred by 
conceits, yet show fancy and ingenuity. 
See Kastner and Charlton’s edition of his 
poems (1921-29); Memorials by Rogers 
(1877). 

STIRLING-MAXWELL, Sir William, Bart. 
(1818-78), Scottish historian and art critic, 
born in Glasgow, added the name of Maxwell 
to his own on succeeding to the estates of his 
uncle. Sir John Maxwell, in 1866. He 
travelled in Italy and Spain, was the first 


British collector to buy Spanish paintings of 
the 16th and 17th centuries, and wrote 
Annals of the Artists of Spain (1848), Cloister 
Life of Charles y (1852), Velazquez (1855), &c. 
His second wife (1877) was the Hon. Mrs 
Norton (q.v.). 

STIRNER, Max, pseud, of Kaspar Schmidt 
(1806-56), German anarchistic writer, who 
was born at Bayreuth, and taught in a girls’ 
school in Berlin, wrote Der Einziger und das 
Eigentum (1845, trans. 1912). See works by 
R. Engert (1921) and H. Schultheiss (1932). 

STITNY, Thomas (c. 1325—1404), a Bohemian 
philosophical writer, a predecessor of Huss. 

STOBAEUS, Johannes ffl. a.d. 500), Greek 
anthologist, bom at Stobi in Macedonia, 
compiled about a.d. 500 an anthology from 
500 Greek poets and prose- writers. It has 
preserved fragments from many lost w'orks. 

STOCSlTvIAR, Christian Friedrich, Baron 
(1787-1863), German diplomat, born of 
Swedish descent at Coburg, became physi- 
cian and adviser to Prince Leopold (q.v.) 
of Coburg, the husband first of the Princess 
Charlotte and then king of the Belgians. 
He was made a baron in 1831. In 1836 he 
became the mentor of Prince Albert, and was 
the trusted friend of the young queen of 
England. As Coburg’s representative at the 
Diet in 1848 he supported Prussia’s claim to 
leadership of the German nation. See his 
Denkwiirdigkeiten (Eng. trans. Notabilia, 
1872), Juste, Le Baron Stockmar (1873), and 
Sir T. Martin, Monographs (1923). 

STOCKTON, (1) Francis Richard (1834-1902), 
American humorist and engraver, bom at 
Philadelphia, became assistant-editor of St 
Nicholas. He first attracted notice by his 
stories for children, but is best known as 
author of Rudder Grange (1879). Later 
works are The Lady^ or the Tiger? (1884), The 
Squirrel Inn (1891), Pomona's Travels (1894), 
Mrs Cliff Yacht (1896), The Great Stone of 
Sardis (1897), The Girl at Cobhurst (1898), 4&c. 

(2) Robert Field (1795-1866), American 
naval officer, conquered California with 
Fremont (1846-47) and organized a govern- 
ment. 

STODDARD, Richard Henry (1825-1903), 
American poet, was bom at Hingham, 
Massachusetts. His poems include Songs in 
Summer (1857), The King's Bell (1862), The 
Book of the East (1867), Lion's Cub (1891). 
Under the Evening Lamp (1893) and Recol- 
lections (1903) contain literary studies. His 
wife, Elizabeth Drew, nie Barstow (1823- 

1902) , was also a novelist and poet. 

STODDART, Thomas Tod (1810-80), Scottish 

angler poet, lived at Kelso from 1836. His 
Death- Wake, or Lunacy (1830), was reprinted 
in 1895, with an introduction by Andrew 
Lang, and his Songs of the Seasons (2nd ed. 
1881) contains an autobiography. 

STOKER, Bram, properly Abraham (1847- 
1912), Irish writer, born in Dublin, educated 
at Trinity College there, studied law and 
science, partnered Henry Irving in running 
the Lyceum Theatre from 1878 and wrote, 
among other books, the classic horror-tale 
Dracula (1897) and Personal Reminiscences 
of Henry Irving (1906). 

STOKES, (1) Sir George Gabriel, Bart. (1819- 

1903) , British mathematidan and physidst, 
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born at Skrccn, Sligo, graduated in 1841 as 
senior wrangler from Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, and in 1849 became Lucasian 
professor of Mathematics. Tn 1851 he was 
made fellow, and in 1854-85 was secretary, 
of the Royal Society, in 1885-92 president. 
In 1887-92 he was Conservative M.P. for 
Cambridge University, in 1889 was creatcdl a 
baronet. He first used spectroscopy as a 
means of determining the chemical composi- 
tions of the sun and stars, published a 
valuable paper on diffraction (1849), identi- 
fied X-rays as electromagnetic waves pro- 
duced by sudden obstruction of cathode rays 
and formulated the law which bears his name, 
in terms of a formula for the force opposing 
a small sphere in its passage through a 
viscous fluid. See his Memoir (1907). 

(2) Whitley (1830-1909), Irish jurist, son 
of William Stokes, regiiis professor of 
Medicine at Dublin, studied law at Trinity 
College, Dublin, went to India in 1862, and 
was in 1879 president of the Indian law- 
commission and draughtsman of the law and 
criminal codes. He wrote many legal works 
and edited Irish and other Celtic texts. 
STOKESLEY, John (14757-1539), English 
divine, born at Collywcston, Northampton- 
shire, bishop of London, was chaplain to 
Henry YlII and wrote in favour of the 
divorce (1531). He condemned John Frith 
(q.v.) and other prolcstants, but opposed the 
translation of the Bible into English and 
was in opposition to Cromwell. 
STOKOWSKI, Leopold, sto-kofsk^e (1882- 
), American conductor of Polish origin, 
born in London, studied at the Royal College 
of Music there and built up an international 
reputation as conductor of the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra (1914-36) and the New 
York Philharmonic (1946-50). He appeared 
with Deanna Durbin in the film A Hundred 
Men and a Girl (1937) and in Walt Disney’s 
Fantasia (1940). 

STOLBERG, (1) Christian, Count of (1748- 
1821), German poet, one of the Gottingen 
poet band, born at Hamburg, was in the 
public service of Holstein 1777-1800. Besides 
writing poems, he translated Sophocles. 

(2) Friedrich Leopold, Count of (1750-1819), 
German poet, brother of (1), also of the 
Gottingen school, was in the Danish service 
1789-1800. Then turning Catholic, he 
published a history of Christianity. He 
produced poems, dramas, translations from 
the Greek, &c. See works by Menge (1862), 
Hennes (1876), Janssen (3rd ed. 1882) and 
Keiper(1893). 

STONE, (1) Lucy (1818-93), American femi- 
nist, born in Massachusetts, became active 
c. 1847 in anti-slavery and suffragist move- 
ments, and founded (1855) the Woman’s 
Journal She married (1855) Henry Brown 
Blackwell, the abolitionist 

(2) Nicholas, the elder (1586-1647), English 
mason and architect, carried out designs of 
Inigo Jones (q.v.) and completed the tombs 
of Bodley and Donne. His sons, Nicholas, 
John and Henry, were also sculptors. 
STONEY, George Johnstone (1826-1911), 
Irish mathematical physicist, became profes- 
sor of Natural Philosophy at Queen’s 
College (1852), and was elected F.R.S. in 


STORY 

1861. He calculated an 
for the charge of an electroMlsff^ 
STORES, Marie 


Carmichael (l^sso-issj^ 


English pioneer advocate of bS .. . 


miirragcttc, and palaeontologisrtom 
Dorking,^ Surrey, 


near 


College, London' and ^af Munich 
^camc the first _female scienc^e 
Manchester, specializing in fossil p& ’ 
coal-mining. in 1907 she lecturedam"^ 
and with Professor Salcurai wrote a holu 
the Japanese No plays (1913). Alarmedl? 
unscientific manner in which men and wS 
embark upon married life, after theuahS 
ness of her first marriage she 


of books on the subject,*^ of 
Lore (1918), in which birth-eoS 
tioncd, caused a storm of controversv S 
her second husband, Humphrey Verdnn K 
(1878-1949), the aircraft manufacturer 
founded the first birth control clinic Mot 
London m 1921. Her seventy books 
mclude studies of the sex cycle, a okv n , 
Ostriches (19^), and poetry. She was £ 
of the Royal Society of Literature, R 
Linnaean and Geological Societies Z 
president of the Society for Constnictivp 
Birth Control and Racial Progress 

(1) Aniia Selk 
(1766-1817), English singer and actress of 
Italian decent, sister of (2), sang at Flotenct 
and La Scala, Milan, and in London She 
was the original Susanna in Mozart’s *fce 
di Figaro, in Vienna (1786) and partnered 
John Braham (q.v.) on the continent, 

(2) Stephen (1763-96), English composer 
of The Haunted Tower (1 789) and otheroperas 
brother of (1), was born in London of Italian 
parentage, and died there. 

STORM, Theodor Woldsen (1817-88), German 
poet and talc-writer, born at Husum in 
Schleswig-Holstein, was a magistrate and 
judge (1864-80), wrote one volume of poems 
(1857) and a number of tales, characterized 
by a vivid, often eerie descriptive power, as 
in the Schimmelreiter; and always with a 
North German background. See his 
correspondence with Keller (1904) and Lives 
by G. Storm (1912), P. Schutze (1925), and 
study by F. Stuckert (1940). 

STQRMER, Carl Eredrik Miilertz (1874- 
1957), Norwegian mathematician and geo- 
physicist, was educated at Oslo and became 
professor there (1903). He carried out 
research on cosmic rays and discovered the 
‘ forbidden ’ directions lying within the 
Stormer cone. He gave his name to the unit 
of momentum at which a particle can circle 
around the equator. 

STORR, Paul (1771-1844), English goldsmith, 
began his career in partnership with William 
Frisbee in 1792, establishing his firm in Dean 
Street, Soho, in 1807. He produced much 
domestic silver and monumental work from 
the designs of John Flaxman (q.v.) for the 
royal collection at Windsor Castle. See 
study by Fenzer (1954). 

STORY, (I) John (I5107-71), English jurist, 
first regius professor of Civil Law (1544) at 
Oxford, opposed the Act of Uniformity 
(1548) and went into exile at Louvain, whence 
he returned during Mary’s reign to become a 
persecutor of Protestants and proctor at 


number 
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Cranmer’s trial (1555). Pardoned by 
Elizabeth, he soon fell foul of the authorities 
again, fled to Spain but was kidnapped and 
executed at Tybum. 

(2) Joseph (1779-1845), American jurist, 
father of (3), born at Marblehead, Mass., 
graduated at Harvard in 1798, was admitted 
S the bar in 1801, elected to the state legis- 
lature in 1805, and became a leader of the 
Kepublican (Democratic) party. In 1808 he 
entered congress, in 1811-45 was a justice of 
the Supreme Court, and also from 1829 law 
professor at Harvard. His works include 
Commentaries on the Constitution of the U.S. 
(1833), The Conflict of Laws (1834), and 
Equity Jurisprudence (1835-36). See Life by 
his son (1851), who also edited his Miscel- 
laneous Writings (1851). 

(3) William Wetmore (1819-95), American 
poet and sculptor, son of (2), was born at 
Salem, Mass., and was admitted to the bar, 
but went to Italy (1848) and became a 
sculptor as well as a poet. His writings 
include Eoems (1847-56-86), Roba di Roma 
(1862), Castle of St Angelo (1877), He and She 
(1883), Fiametta (1885), Excursions (1891) 
and A Poefs Portfolio (1894). See Life by 
Henry James (1903). 

STORY-MASKELYNE. See Maskelyne (2). 
STOSS, or Stozz, Yeit, shtos (1447-1533), 
German woodcarver and sculptor, bom 
probably in Nuremburg. Except for a 
period in 1486 when he w'orked in the church 
of St Sebald in Nuremberg, he was from 1477 
to 1496 in Cracow, where he carved the high 
altar of the Marienkirche. He returned to 
Nuremberg, and for the next thirty years 
worked in various churches there, including 
St Lorenz’s, where is his Annunciation. 
Despite the great size of many of his works, 
they all show great delicacy of sculpture. 
See German monographs by H. Wilm (1935) 
and E. Lutze (1938). 

STOTHARD, Thomas (1755-1834), English 
painter and engraver, born in London, was 
apprenticed to a pattern-drawer. A series 
of designs for the Town and Country Magazine 
was followed by illustrations for Bell’s Poets 
and the Novelisfs Library. His earliest 
pictures exhibited at the Academy were The 
Holy Family and Ajax defending the Body of 
Patroclus. In 1794 he became R.A. and in 
1813 Academy librarian. Some 3000 of his 
designs were engraved, including those to 
Boydell’s Shakespeare, The Pilgrim's Progress, 
Robinson Crusoe and Rogers’s Poems. His 
Canterbury Pilgrims and Flitch of Bacon are 
well known by engravings. See Life (1851) 
by Mrs Bray (q.v.), widow of his son, Charles 
Alfred Stothard (1786-1821), antiquarian 
draughtsman ; and another by A. C. Coxhead 
(1907). 

STOUT, George Frederick (1860-1944), Eng- 
lish philosopher apd psychologist, bom at 
South Shields, studied at St John’s College, 
Cambridge, was elected fellow (1884) and 
after lecturing at Cambridge, where his 
students included Moore and Russell, 
at Aberdeen and Oxford, was appointed 
professor of Logic and Metaphysics at St 
Andrews (1903-36), and was a distinguished 
editor of the philosophical journal Mind 
(1891-1920). His Analytic Psychology 


high among the classic contributions 
to the philosophy of mind. Manual of 
Psychology (n99) was long the English text- 
book. His Gifford Lectures (1919-21) 
became the basis of his formidable treatment 
ot the problems of perception, in which 
psychological considerations weighed heavilv 
and which ultimately tended towards idealistic 
metaphysics. The first volume. Mind and 
appeared in 1931 and was somewhat 
clanned by God and Nature (1952). This 
also contains a memoir by J. A. Passmore. 
See also his collected Studies in Philosophy and 
(1930). He was elected F.B.A. 

in 1903. 

STOW, (1) David (1793-1864), Scottish 
pioneer of co-education, born at Paisley, 
founder of Glasgow Normal school, advoca- 
ted the mixing of the sexes and the abolition 
of pmes and corporal punishment in schools. 

(2) John (1525-1605), English chronicler, 
was^ a tailor in Comhill, but about his 
fortieth year devoted himself to antiquarian 
pursuits. His principal works, which, for his 
Ume, are accurate and business-like, are his 
Summary of English Chronicles (1565); 
Annals, or a General Chronicle of England 
(1580); and the noted Survey of London and 
Westminster (1598), an account of their 
history, antiquities, and government for six 
centuries. Stow also assisted in the continua- 
Uon of Holinshed’s Chronicle, Speght’s 
Chaucer, &c. See the Survey, ed. Kingsford 
(1908), and Everyman edition (1955). 
STOWE, Harriet Elizabeth Beecher (1811-96), 
American novelist, daughter of Lyman 
Beecher (q.v.), born at Litchfield, Connecticut, 
was brought up^ with puritanical strictness 
and joined her sister Catherine (q.v.) at her 
seminary at Hartford. In 1836 she married 
the Rev. C. E. Stowe, a theological professor 
at Lane Seminary, with whom she settled at 
.Brunswick, Maine. She became famous 
through her Uncle Tom’s Cabin (1852), which 
immediately focused anti-slavery sentiment 
in the North. Her second anti-slavery novel, 
Bred (1856), had a record sale in England, 
but she lost her English popularity with Lady 
Byron Vindicated (1870), although the charges 
made therein against Byron were later proven. 
Her best books deal with New England life, 
such as The Minister's Wooing (1859), Old 
Town Folks (1 869), &c. See Life by F. Wilson 
(1941). 


STOWELL, William Scott, 1st Baron (1745- 
1836), English judge, eldest brother of Lord 
Eldon (q.v.), bom at Heyworth, went up to 
Corpus, Oxford, in 1761, was a college tutor 
1765—77, and in 1780 was called to the bar. 
In 1788 he was made a judge and privy- 
councillor, and knighted. Both as an 
ecclesiastical and admiralty judge he won 
high distinction, and he was the highest 
English authority on the law of nations- He 
sat for Oxford 1801-21, when he was made 
Baron Stowell; in 1828 he retired. See Lives 
by Surtees (1846), E. S. Roscoe (1916). 

STRABO (c. 60 B.c.-post a.d. 21), Greek 
geographer, born at Aimasia in Pontus, was 
of Greek descent on the mother’s side. 
Strabo means ‘ squint-eyed *. He seems to 
have spent his life in travel and study, was at 
Corinth in 29 b.c., ascended the Nile in 24, 
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seems to Dave been settled at Rome after 
A.D. 14, and died sometime after a.d. 21. Of 
Strabo’s great historical work in forty-seven 
books — from the fifth a continuation to his 
own time of Polybius — we have only a few 
fragments; but his Geographica in seventeen 
books has come down to us almost complete. 
It is a work of great value in those parts 
especially which record the results of his own 
extensive observation. He makes copious 
use of his predecessors, Eratosthenes, 
Polybius, Aristotle, Thucydides, and many 
writers now lost to us, but he depreciates 
Herodotus and quotes few Roman writers. 

STRACHAN, Douglas, strawn (1875-1950), 
Scottish artist, born in Aberdeen, after being 
political cartoonist for the Manchester 
Chronicle (1895-97) and a portrait painter in 
London, found his true medium in stained 
glass work. His first great opportunity was 
the window group which Britain contributed 
to the Palace of Peace at The Hague. He 
designed the windows for the shrine of the 
Scottish National War Memorial. Other 
examples of his work may be seen in King’s 
College Chapel, Aberdeen, the University 
Chapel, Glasgow, and the church of St 
Thomas, Winchclsea. As an artist Strachan 
never wholly identified himself with any 
movement. His work glows with rich colour 
schemes and his subjects are treated with 
originality and imagination. 

STRACHEY, stray-chi, (1) (Evelyn) John St 
Loe (1901- ), English Labour politician, 
educated at Eton and Magdalen College, 
Oxford, was Labour M.P. from 1929 until 
1931, when he resigned from the Labour 
Party and gave his support to extremist 
political organizations. He served in the 
R.A.F. during World War II and in 1945 
became Labour under-secretary for air. His 
controversial period as minister of food 
(1946-50) included the food crisis (1947), the 
unpopular prolongation of rationing, and the 
abortive Tanganyika ground-nuts and Gam- 
bia egg schemes (1947-49). As secretary of 
state for war (1950-51) he had to contend 
with the Korean war and the Communist 
insurrection in Malaya. His numerous 
political books include The Menace of 
Fascism (1933), The Theory and Fractice of 
Socialism (1936), Contemporary Capitalism 
(1956), &c. 

(2) (Giles) Lytton (1880-1932), English 
biographer, was born in London. Educated 
at Cambridge, he began his writing career as a 
critic with Landmarks in French Literature 
(1912), which shows clearly his affinities with 
Sainte-Beuve and his francophile sympathies. 
Eminent Victorians (1918) was a literary 
bombshell, constituting, as it did, a vigorous, 
impertinent challenge to Victorian smug 
self-assurance. The irony, the mordant wit, 
the ruthless pin-pointing of foible that was 
his method of evoking character, the entire 
battery of his gifts brought into action to 
demolish stuffed legendary figures, all 
combined to make this book a turning-point 
in the art of biography. After him, pedestrian 
accumulation of fact (the product of con- 
scientious hacks) could no longer he the 
accepted thing. Through S trachey , biography 
had become a literary genre. He followed 


up his success with Queen Victoria (igu, 
Books and Characters (1922) 

(1928), Portraits^ 

and Characters and Commentaries 
Appreciauon of his generosity and cathoS 
Strachey’s repS? 
which after his death suffered belittleS 
Sec studies by M. Beerbohm (1943) p a ‘ 
Scott-James (1955) and C. R. Sanders ( 1958 ) 
(r9^4) ^ Johnstone, The Bloomsbury Group 

STRADELLA , Alessandro (c. 1645-81) Italian 
com^ser, born in Naples (or Venice) Hk 
San Giovanni Battista influenced Purcell and 
Scarlatti. Legend has it that he eloped from 
Venice to Turin with the mistress of one of 
the Contanni, who sent assassins to murder 
him. He was wounded, but recovered Or 
as some say, his would-be murderers found 
him conducting one of his oratorios, and 
touched by the music, allowed him to escape’ 
Ho was, however, eventually murdered in 
Genoa. He did not compose Pieth, Signore 
His legend has furnished the story for operas 
and Marion Crawford used it for his novel 
S trade! la (1 909). 

STRADIVARI, or Stradivarius, Antonio 
(c. 1644-1737), famous Italian violin-maker 
of Cremona, pupil of Niccolo Amati (q.v) 
experimented with the design of string instru- 
ments and perfected the Cremona type of 
violin. His two sons, of two marriages, 
Francesco (1671-1743) and Omobono (1679- 
1742), assisted him. Estimates suggest that 
he made over a thousand violins, violas and 
violoncellos in the years 1666-1737. See 
monographs by H. Pethcrick (1900) and 
W. H., A. F. and A. E. Mill (1909). 

STRAFFORD, Thomas Wentworth, 1st Earl of 
(1593-1641), English statesman, was born in 
London, Ajpril 13, of a Yorkshire family with 
royal connections, studied at St John’s 
College, Cambridge; in 1611 was knighted 
and married; and having travelled in France 
and Italy, in 1614 became member for 
Yorkshire, and succeeded his father in the 
baronetcy. In 1615 he was appointed ciistos 
rotulorum for the West Riding, a post from 
which Buckingham sought two years later 
to oust him. During James I’s reign he was 
a generally silent member in three brief 
parliaments, and a frequent attendant at the 
Court of Star-chamber. His first wife, a 
daughter of the Earl of Cumberland, died in 
1622, and in 1625 he married a daughter of 
Lord Clare. Conscious of his own abilities, 
with no great belief in parliamentary 'wisdom, 
loyal in his devotion to cro'wn and church, 
an eager advocate of domestic reforms, 
Wentworth in Charles’s first parliament 
(1625) acted with the Opposition; from the 
second he was excluded by his appointment 
to be sheriff of Yorkshire. In July of that 
year (1626) he was curtly dismissed from the 
keepership of the rolls, and for refusing to 
pay the forced loan was imprisoned. So in 
the third parliament (1628) he headed the 
onslaught on the king’s ministers. From its 
meeting in March until May he 'was the 
leader of the Lower House; on July 7 the 
Petition, of Right, superseding a similar 
measure of his own, became law; and on the 
22nd he was created Baron Wentworth, in 
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December Viscount Wentworth and President 
of the North. As such at York he set himself 
to strengthen government with an efficient 
militia and ample revenue, and to ‘ comply 
with that public and common protection 
which good kings afford their good people *. 
Towards these ends he used on occasion 
high-handed methods, w'hich embroiled him, 
however, chiefly with the gentry. His second 
wife died in 1631, leaving a son, William, 
second Earl of Strafford (1626-95, died s.pX 
and two daughters; and within a year he 
married privately the daughter of Sir George 
Rhodes. In January 1632 he w'as appointed 
Lord Deputy of Ireland, but it was not till 
July 1633 that he landed at Dublin. He 
straightway proceeded to coerce Ireland into 
a state of obedience and well-being, intro- 
ducing the flax industry, reducing piracy and 
reconstituting the army. The aim of his 
policy (he and Laud called it ‘ Thorough ’) 
was to make his master ‘ the most absolute 
prince in Christendom Not till 1639 did 
Wentworth become the king’s principal 
adviser, when he was made Earl of Strafford 
and lord-lieutenant of Ireland (January 
1640). In May 1640 he offered to lead an 
Irish army against Scotland. It was too late. 
The rebellion, provoked in Scotland by 
Charles’s unwisdom, was spreading to 
England; and Pym and his followers judged 
rightly that Strafford was the one obstacle to 
their triumph. Strafford was impeached and 
lodged in the Tower. In the great trial by his 
peers, which opened in Westminster Hall on 
March 22, 1641, he defended himself wuth a 
fortitude, patience and ability that moved 
and alarmed his accusers. The twenty-eight 
charges amounted at most to ‘ cumulative 
treason the gravest of them, his having 
counselled the king that * he had an army in 
Ireland which he could employ to reduce this 
kingdom ’ (query England or Scotland), was 
supported by only one witness, his personal 
enemy, Vane. Despairing of a conviction 
by the Lords, the ‘ inflexibles ’ dropped the 
impeachment for a bill of attainder. It 
passed a third reading in both Houses; on 
May 10 it received ffie royal assent; and 
Strafford was executed on Tower Hill, 
May 12, 1641: he is buried at Wentworth- 
Woodhouse. See Knowler’s edition of his 
Letters and Correspondence (1739), with the 
short Life by Sir George Radcliffe (q.v.) ; and 
Lives by W. A. H. C. Gardner (1931), C. V. 
Wedgwood (1935) and Lord Birkenhead 
(1938), and study by H. F. Kearney (1959). 
STRANG, WiUiam (1859-1921), Scottish 
painter and illustrator, bom at Dumbarton, 
studied at the Slade under Legros and lived 
all his life in London. His etchings are real- 
istic, but his book illustrations are strongly 
imaginative. In painting, he was influenced 
sometimes by the Venetian colourists and 
sometimes, as in Bank Holiday (1912), by 
Manet. His son Ian (1886-1952) was also a 
well-known etcher and engraver. 

STRANGE, orig. Strang, Sir Robert (1721-92), 
Scottish line-engraver, was bom at Kirkwall, 
July 14, 1721. He fought on the Stewart side 
at Prestonpans, Falkirk and Culloden, and in 
1747 married a Jacobite, Isabella Lumisden. 
He studied in Paris and settled in London 


(1750). He had a European reputation as a 
historical line-engraver, in opposition to the 
stippling of his rival, Bartolozzi (q.v.). 
On a second visit to the Continent (1760-65) 
he w'as made a member of the Academies of 
Rome, Paris, Florence, Bologna and Parma. 
He was eventually president of the Academy 
and was knighted by George HI (1787). See 
his Life by Dennistoun (1855) and that by 
Woodward prefixed to Twenty Masterpieces 
of Strange (1^74). 

ANGFORD, (i) George Augustus 
Frederick Percy Sydney Smythe, 7th Viscount 
(1818-57), English politician, brother of (3), 
was one of Disraeli’s ‘ New England ’ party. 
He was member for Canterbury (1841-52), 
but after 1846 abstained from debate. In 
1852, he fought what is said to have been the 
last duel in England. He wrote articles for 
the press and Historic Fancies (1844). 

(2) Percy Clinton Sydney Smythe, 6tli 
Viscount (1780-1855), English politician, 
succeeded in iSOI. He was secretary of 
legation at Lisbon, and ambassador to 
Portugal, Sweden, Turkey and Russia. He 
was made Baron Penshurst in 1825. His 
smooth translation of the Rimas of Camoens 
was published in 1803. 

(3) Percy Ellen Frederick William Smythe, 
8th Viscount (1826-69), English philologist, 
brother of (1), born at St Petersburg, educated 
at Harrow and Merton College, Oxford, 
entered the diplomatic service, early acquired 
an unexampled command of eastern lan- 
guages, and was Oriental secretary during the 
Crimean war. In 1857 he succeeded as 
eighth and last viscount, thereafter lived 
mostly in London, immersed in philological 
studies, but wrote little more than a few 
brilliant Saturday, Pall Mall and Quarterly 
articles. His Selected Writings (1869) and 
his Letters and Papers (1878) were published 
by his widow. See family history by E. B. de 
Fonblanque (1877). 

STRAP AROLA, Giovan Francesco, -r5'~ 
(d. c. 1557), Italian ‘novelist’, bom at 
Caravaggio, published in 1550-54 Piacevoli 
nottU a collection of seventy-four stories in 
the style of the Decameron. See Eng. trans. 
by W. G. Waters (1894). 

STRATFORD, John de (d. 1348), English 
statesman and divine, was bishop of Win- 
chester (1323). He was closely connected 
with the deposition of Edward II and was 
chancellor and principal adviser to Edward 
III for ten years. He was made Archbishop 
of Canterbury in 1333. 

STRATFORD DE RADCLIFFE, Stratford 
Canning, 1st Viscount (1786-1880), English 
diplomat, bom in London, was educated at 
Eton and King’s College, Cambridge. In 

1807 he became precis- writer to his cousin, 
George Canning, at the Foreign Office; in 

1808 first secretary to the Constantinople 
embassy; and in 1810 minister-plenipoten- 
tiary. His duty was to counteract French 
influence at the Porte, and he negotiated the 
treaty of Bucharest (1812) between Russia 
and Turkey. He was minister in Switzerland 
1814-17, commissioner at the Vienna 
Congress of 1815, minister to the United 
States 1819-23. In 1824 he was sent on a 
mission to Vienna and St Petersburg, and in 
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1825 went to Constantinople as ambassador, 
where he mediated on behalf of Greek 
independence, but his efforts were frustrated 
by the battle of Navarino (1827). He 
resigned in 1828, and was made G.C.B. ; in 
1831 he was again sent to Constantinople 
to delimit Greece. When in 1833, after a 
mission to Portugal, he was gazetted ambas- 
sador to St Petersburg the tsar declined to 
receive him. During the intervals in his 
diplomatic career he sat in parliament. As 
ambassador at Constantinople 1842-58 he 
built up that extraordinary influence which 
gained him the name of the ‘ Great Elchi \ 
He induced the sultan to inaugurate reforms. 
His peace efforts failed owing to the obstinacy 
of Nicholas and the weakness of Lord 
Aberdeen’s government. His alleged respon- 
sibility for the Crimean War rests on his 
known determination not to accept Russian 
protectorate over the Orthodox Christians, 
and his clear realization that if this could be 
prevented in no other way, then it was 
necessary to prepare for war. Created a 
viscount in 1852, he returned home in 1858, 
and in 1869 was made K.G. See Lives by 
S. Lane-Poole (1888), E. F, Malcolm-Smith 
(1933), and H. W. V. Tempcrley, The Crimea 
(1936). 

STKATHCONA, Donald Alexander Smith, 
1st Baron (1820-1914), Canadian statesman, 
born at Forres, emigrated to Canada and 
rose from clerk (1838) to governor (1889) of 
the Hudson’s Bay Coy. Chief promoter of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway (completed 
1885), fehe became high commissioner for 
Canada in London 1896, and a peer in 1897. 
See Life by B. Willson (1915), O. D. Stetton, 
The Railway Builders (1916), and J. McAvity, 
Lord Sfrathcona^s Horse (1947). 

STRATHNAIRN, Hugh Rose, tst Baron 
(1801-85), British soldier, son of the diplo- 
matist Sir George Rose, was born at Berlin. 
Military attach6 to the Turkish army in 1840, 
he was consul-general for Syria 1841-48, 
secretary to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe and 
chargd d'affaires at Constantinople in 1852- 
1854. On the arrival of Menshikoff in 1853, 
he precipitated a crisis by sending for the 
British fleet. He was commissioner at 
French headquarters during the Crimean 
war. Sent to India in 1857, he virtually 
reconquered Central India. In 1860 he 
succeeded Lord Clyde as commander-in-chief 
in India, held the same post in Ireland 1865- 
1870, and was made a peer in 1866, a field- 
marshal in 1877. See Sir O. T. Burne’s 
Clyde and Strathnairn (1891). 

STRATTON, Charles Sherwood (1838-83), 
‘ General Tom Thumb *, a dwarf 31 inches 
high, was born at Bridgeport, Conn. 

STRAXTON-PORTER. See Porter (7). 

STRAUS, Oskar, shtrows (1870-1954), Aust- 
rian composer, born in Vienna but from 1939 
a naturalized French citizen. A pupil of 
Bruch, he is best-known for his many operettas 
and comic operas, such as Waltz Dream 
(1907) and The Chocolate Soldier (1908, from 
Shaw’s Arms and the Man). He was the 
composer of the music for the film La Ronde. 
See Life by Grun (1955). 

STRAUSS, shtrows, (1) David Friedrich 
(1808-74), German theologian, born at 


Ludwigsburg in Wfirttemberg, studied fn. 
church at Ttibingen, where in 1832 
repetent in the theological seminary leS® 
also_ on phdosophy in the unive^s y 
disciple of Hegel. Tn his Leben Jesu(m< 
trans. by George Eliot, 1846) he sought tci 
prove the gospel history to be a collecflon of 
myths, and by an analytical dissection Shi 
separate narrative to detect a nucleurnf 
historical truth free from every trS ?!? 
supernaturalism. The book marks an epoch 
m New Testament criticism and raised 5 
storm of controversy. Strauss, disirissed 
from his post at Tubingen, in 1839 was callS 
to^ be professor of Dogmatics and cS 
Histo^ at Zurich; but the appointiS 
provoked such opposition that it had to be 
dropped. His second great work followed 
Die chnsthche Glaubenslehre, a review nf 
Christian dogma (1 840-41). A new Life of 
Jesus, composed for the German Reople fl864‘ 
trans. 1865) attempts to reconstruct I 
positive life of Christ. In Der alte und der 
neue Glauhe (1872) Strauss endeavours to 
prove that Christianity as a system of 
religious belief is dead, and that a new faith 
must be built up out of art and the scientific 
knowledge of nature. He also wrote several 
biographies, notably that of Ulrich von 
Hutten (trans. 1874) and lectures on Voltaire 
(1870). He separated from his wife the 
opera-singer Agnese Schebest (1813-70) 
See Life by Zeller (trans. 1874), and works bv 
Hausrath (1 878), Eck, Harr^us and Ziegler 
(1909), and an appreciation of his critical 
work by A. Schweitzer in The Quest of th 
Historical Jesus (1910). 

(2) Johann, ‘ the elder ’ (1804-49), Viennese 
violinist and conductor, as were his sons 
Eduard (1835-1916) and Josef (1827-70) 
founded with Lanner (in whose quartet he 
played for a while) the Viennese Waltz 
tradition, a development from Schubert. He 
toured extensively in Europe with his own 
orchestra, played during Queen Victoria’s 
coronation festivities (1838) in London, 
composed the Radetzky March (1848) in 
honour of the general, and numerous 
waltzes including the Lorelei and the Lonau- 
lieder, but was eclipsed by his son (3). 

(3) Johann, ‘the younger’ (1825-99), 
Viennese violinist, conductor and composer, 
born October 25, son of (2), who made him 
take up law, began to flout his father’s wishes 
from 1844 when he appeared as a young 
conductor and composer of promise. He 
toured with his own orchestra and appeared 
in London in 1869 and visited the United 
States in 1872. His waltzes, which number 
over 400, are more full-blooded, more 
melodious and tasteful than his father’s, and 
although they often seem to be written pmcly 
for the violin, Strauss showed in his intro- 
duction to Wine, Women and Song (1869) 
and in Ferpetuum Mobile that the art of 
orchestration was not by any means beyond 
him. The best known include that symbol of 
romantic Vienna, The Blue Danube, Artists 
Life (both 1867), Tales from the Vienna Woods 
(1868), Voices of Spring (1882) and The 
Emperor (1888). He also wrote a number of 
operettas, including Die Fledermam (1874) 
and A Night in Venice (1883). He died in 
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Vienna June 3, 1899. See study by H, E. 
Jacob (1940)- 

(4) Richard (1864-1949), German com- 
poser, son of the first horn player in the court 
opera in Munich, where he was bom. He 
began to compose at the age of six, and his 
first publications date from his eleventh year. 
In 1882 he entered Munich University, but 
began musical studies in Berlin in the 
following year, and shortly afterwards 
became assistant conductor to von Billow at 
Meiningen. There he was converted from 
the school of Brahms, under whose influence 
his early compositions had been written, to 
that of Wagner and Liszt, composing his first 
symphonic poems and succeeding to von 
Billow in 1885. After a period (1886-89) as 
assistant conductor at the Munich opera he 
moved to Weimar, and was invited by Cosima 
Wagner to conduct at Bayreuth in 1891. His 
first opera, Guntram, was produced at 
Weimar in 1894 and in the same year Strauss 
became conductor of the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Salome, his opera upon a German 
translation of Oscar Wilde’s play, produced in 
1905, led to his concentration upon opera, 
and Elektra (1909) began the collaboration 
with the dramatic poet Hugo von Hofmann- 
sthal which produced much of Strauss’ best 
work for the theatre, including the popular 
Der Rosenkavalier (1911) and Ariadne auf 
Naxos (1912). After Hofmannsthal’s death 
in 1929, the composer’s work with Stefan 
Zweig upon Die schweigsame Frau led him 
into difficulties with the Nazi government, 
which had previously appointed him presi- 
dent of the Reichsmusikkammer, a post which 
he resigned; his commanding position at 
the head of German musical life protected 
him from serious political persecution, and, 
active to the end of his life, he worked on two 


a strange integration. The Hans Andersen 
opera. The Nightingale (1914), was followed 
by the wartiine, ‘ shoe-string ’ entertainments 
which^ could be played in a small space and 
with improvised props, Renard (1917) and 
The Soldier s Tale (1918), which aptly illus- 
trate Stravinsky’s adaptability and explain 
the many offers (always refused) to write film 
music. Stravinsky, essentially an experi- 
menter, seeking a valid tradition on which he 
could build, then plunged headlong into 
neo-ciassicism. The ballets Pulcinella (1920) 
based on Pergolesi, Appolo Musagetes (1928), 
The Card Game (1937), Orpheus (1948) and 
the austere Agon (1957) exemplify this trend 
opera oratorio Oedipus Rex 
(1927) based on a Jean Cocteau version but 
translated into Latin for greater dignity 
and the magnificent choral Symphony of 
Psalms (1930) ‘composed to the glory of 
God *. Other characteristic and outstanding 
works include the Symphonies of Wind 
Instruments, dedicated to Debussy (1921) the 
Symphony in C major (1940), the opera 
The Rake’s Progress (1951), for which Auden 
helped to write the libretto and the serial- 
music, In Memoriam Dylan Thomas (1954) 
for voice, string quartet and four trombones. 
In 1939, he was Charles Eliot Norton 
professor of Poetry at Harvard and in 1954 
was awarded the gold medal of the Royal 
Philharmonic Society. See his Chronicles of 
My Life (1936) and Musical Poetics, and 
studies, ed. M. Armitage (N.Y. 1946), E. W. 
White (1947), ed. E. Corle (N.Y. 1949), 
M. Ledermau (ed.), Stravinsky in the Theatre 
(1951), Life by R. Vlad (trans. 1960), and 
Conversations, I. Stravinsky and R. Craft 
(1959). His son, Sviatoslav Soulima (1910- 
), was also pianist, composer and 
teacher. 


operas with Josef Gregor. After the com- 
pletion of Capriccio, his final opera, he ended 
his career with a series of small-scale orches- 
tral works. See Life by W. S. Mann (1954), 
and studies by E. Newman (1908), E. Blom 
(1930), T. Armstrong (1931). 

STRAVINSKY, Igor Fedorovich, 

(1882- ), Russian composer, born be- 

tween Oranienbaum and St Petersburg, June 
17, studied law but soon turned to musical 
composition under Rimsky-Korsakov, whose 
influence pervades his first symphony in E 
flat (1907). But it was with the Diaghilev 
ballet that Stravinsky leapt to fame with the 
glittering and enchanting music for The 
Firebird i\9\Q) despite the ballerina Pavlova’s 
refusal to dance in such ‘ nonsense A 
second ballet, Petrushka (1911), consolidated 
his international reputation. Originally it 
was intended as a purely orchestral piece, 
characterized by harmonic warfare between 
solo pianoforte and the orchestra, but on 
Diaghilev’s suggestion Stravinsky made it 
into a ballet of a puppet drama set in the 
bustle of a Russian fairground. His master- 
ful handling of the eternal triangle theme has 
had a greater influence on modem music 
than his deliberately violent, chaotic musical 
portrayal of the primitive The Rite of Spring 
(1913), which infringes every canon of 
harmony and commits every possible 
rhythmic eccentricity, yet somehow achieves 


STRAWSON, Peter Frederick (1919- ), 
English philosopher, fellow of University 
College, Oxford, applied Wittgensteinian 
doctrines in his standard work. Introduction 
to Logical Theory (1 952), in which he demon- 
strated the impossibility of justifying induc- 
tion and in which he ably defended ‘ informal ’ 
logic against Quine and Russell, whose 
theory of description, with its trichotomy of 
true, false and meaningless he attacked in an 
article in Mind (1950) ‘ On Referring ’, 
showing that whereas a sentence could be 
meaningless or significant, only a statement 
could be classified as true or false. His 
Individuals (1959) tackles the conceptual 
problems involved in these the fundamentals 
of human thought. 

STREET, George Edmund (1824-81), British 
architect, born at Woodford, Essex; an 
assistant of Sir George Gilbert Scott (q.v.), 
he ^ restored Christ Church in Dublin, 
designed the London Law Courts, and wrote 
Architecture of N. Italy (1855) and Gothic 
Architecture in Spain (1865; new ed. 1914). 
See Memoirs by his son (1888), by G. G. 
King (1917). 

STREICHER, Julius, strlKH'er (1885-1946), 
German journalist and politician, bom in 
Bavaria. He was associated with Hitler in 
the early days of the National Socialist 
party, taking part in the 1923 putsch. A 
ruthless persecutor of the Jews, he incited 
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anti-Semitism through the newspaper Der 
Stiirmer^ which he founded and edited, and 
of which copies were widely displayed in 
prominent red boxes throughout the Reich. 
He was hanged at Nuremberg as a war- 
criminal. 

STRESEMANN, Gustav, shtray' z^-man 
1929), German statesman, bom in Berlin. 
Entering the Reichstag in 1907 as a National 
Liberal, he rose to become leader of that 
party, and after the hrst World War founded 
and led its successor, the German. People’s 
party. He was chancellor of the new 
German. (Weimar) Republic for a few months 
in 1923, when, and as minister of foreign 
affairs (1923-29), he pursued a policy of 
conciliation, and in 1925 negotiated the 
Locarno Pact of mutual security with Aristide 
Briand and Austen Chamberlain. He secured 
the entry of Germany into the League of 
Nations in 1926, and shared with Briand the 
Nobel Peace prize for that year. See the 
biography by A. Vallentin (trans. E. Sutton, 
1931) and study by Gatzke (1954). 

STREUVELS, Stijn, strcc'- (1871- ), pen- 

name of Frank Lateur, Flemish writer, until 
1905 a baker near Courtrai. His novels of 
peasant life are masterpieces of Flemish 
literature. See his Path of Life (trans. 1915). 

STRIJDOM, Johannes (Jerhardus, strTdom 


0884-86), collections of short stories 
led to his recall to Sweden (1884) 
trial for alleged blasphemy. He lx iu 
work on his autobiography— “ 
sen (1886-87) a piece of seSfc 
audacious candour. Meanwhile hecontoued 
to write short stones, but his ideas beS 
take shape tn play-form again and 
(1887) and Fr6ken Julie (.ml) brought^ 
a bound into the forefront as the exponen^of 
naturalistic drama. Further remimscena/ 
Inferno (1897) and Legender (1898), canr on 
his autobiography, while historical 
miracle plays and ‘ fairy ’ pieces led S 
finally to what he called ‘ chamber-pky^ 
written for his Intimate Theatre, which L 
founded in 1907. His last years were spent 
in a welter of journalistic activity. His work 
suffers from his own self-contradictions 
which obscured the social problems he was 
dramatizing. Nevertheless, in terms 
imaginative power he ranks high after Ibsen 
a major figure in West European literature 
See Collected Works (55 vols. 1912-20)* 
Erdmann (Stockhol£ 
1920), K. Jaspers (1922), Y. J. McGill 
(1930), A. JoUvet (Paris 1931), G. A. Camn- 

(1949) and 

B. M. E. Mortensen and B. W. Downs 
(1949). ™ 


(1893-1958), South African statesman, born 
at Willowmore, Cape Province. He was 
educated at Stellenbosch and Pretoria, and 
after a start as a farmer, took up jaw practice 
in the Transvaal. Elected M.P. far Water- 
berg in 1929 he became leader of the extrem- 
ists in the National Party. His two main 
political ends were native apartheid and the 
setting up of an Afrikaner Republic outside 
the Commonw'ealth. He was prime minister 
of South Africa from 1954 until shortly 
before his death. 

STRINDBERG, Johan August (1849-1912), 
Swedish dramatist, born at Stockholm, 
studied at Uppsala University and settled in 
Stockholm as a writer. His own unstable 
personality, two unsuccessful marriages and 
the critical society around him are reflected 
in his subjective works against the back- 
ground of whatever ' ism * was momentarily 
holding his attention, for he ranged through 
realism, naturalism, mysticism, romanticism, 
and even a hint of expressionism, particularly 
in his dramas. Novels, plays, critical essays, 
scientific preoccupations, painting, ail laid 
claim to his time. From Master Olof (1 872), 
Hems&borna (1887) ‘The People of Hemso ’ 
(first trans. 1959), one of the classic novels of 
Swedish literature, to Spdksonaten (1907) he 
poured out his views on the social problems 
of his time. Particularly was he obsessed by 
a hatred of the idea of emancipation for 
women, and much of his work is vitiated by his 
misogynist bias, as also by his exasperated 
sensibilities exploding into violent diatribe or 
sinking into profoundly mournful brooding. 
He first achieved fame with his novel RMa 
Rummet (1879), a satire on the art circles of 
Stockholm, and he followed this up with the 
plays Gillets Memlighet (1880), Lycko-Pers 
Resa (1882) and Herr Bengts Hustru (1882). 
He sojourned in France, Switzerland and 
Denmark and published his Giftas I and II 


STRODE, (1) Ralph (fl. 14th cent), English 
scholastic philosopher, was fellow of Merton 
College, O.xford (c. 1360), and a colleague of 
John Wyclif, against whom he wrote a 
treatise, to which the latter replied. Chaucer 
dedicated to him and to the poet John 
Gower, his Troylus and Cryseyde. Of his 
works, his Consequentiae and Obligationes 
only are extant. 

(2) William (1602-45), English poet and 
divine, born at Plympton, educated at 
Westminster and Christ Church College, 
Oxford, where he became canon and public 
orator. He is best known for his elegies and 
lyric verse which were rediscovered by Dobell 
in 1907 and for his tragi-comedy. The Floating 
Island, acted by the students of Christ Church 
before Charles I in 1636. 

STROHEIM, Erich von, -him (1886-1957), 
Austrian film director and actor, born in 
Vienna, served in the Austrian army and in 
1916 appeared in the American film, 
Intolerance, His first success as film director 
was with Blind Husbands (1919), which was 
followed by the classic film Greed (1923), the 
war-film The Wedding March (1927), <&c. 
Later he returned to film acting as * Rommel ’ 
in Desert Fox, 

STROMEYER, Friedrich (1776-1835), Ger- 
man chemist, born in Gottingen, and profes- 
sor of Chemistry there, was the discoverer of 
cadmium in 1817. 

STRONG, Leonard Alfred George (1896- 
1958), British novelist and poet, of Irish 
extraction on his mother’s side, born at 
Plymouth, was educated at Brighton College 
and Wadham College, Oxford, took to 
school teaching until he established a 
reputation as a lyric poet and author 9f 
Dewer Rides (1929), a macabre novel set in 
Dartmoor. The element of cruelty survived 
in The Brothers (1932). His collected poems 
appeared under The Body^s Imperfections 



strongbow 

ri957) He also wrote a study of James 
Wee (1950) and a Life of the singer John 
McCormack (1949). His collection of short 
stories Travellers, won the James Tait Black 
memonal prize (1945). ,See liis autobio- 
graphical Green Memory ^ ^ 

STOONGBOW, name by which Richard 
Fitzherfaert, 2nd Earl of Pembroke (c. 1 BB- 
1 176) was known. He succeeded to estates 
in NoVmandy and Wales and in 1170 crossed 
to Ireland to push his fortune by permission 
of Henry IL He married the daughter of 
Dermot, king of Leinster, and offered Henry 
his Irish conquests to appease his jealousy. 
STROIJB, William, strowd (1860-1938), 
English physicist and inventor, born in 
Bristol. From 1885 to 1909 he was Cavendish 
professor of Physics at Leeds, where began 
his long association with A-rchibald Barr 

STROZZI, strot'see, a noble Italian family 
which figured prominently in the Florentine 
renaissance. Important members include: 

(1) Filippo the Elder (1428-91), having been 
deprived by the Medici, was exiled to Sicily 
but returned in 1466. He began building the 
famous Palazzo Strozzi in 1489. 

(2) Filippo the Younger (1489-1538), was 
prominent in the revolt which overthrew the 
Medici in 1527, but the republic then estab- 
lished only lasted three years. The restored 
Medici, Alessandro, having been assassinated 
in 1537, Filippo judged the time opportune 
to launch an attack on his successor Cosimo, 
but was captured and executed. 

(3) Palla (1372-1462), promoted Greek 
studies in Florence and founded the first 
public library there. 

(4) Pietro (d. 1558), Italian soldier, fought 
the Medici, escaped to France and was made 
a Marshal of France by Henry II in 1556 
after campaigns in Italy. He found out the 
weaknesses of the defences of Calais before 
its capture by Guise in 1558, and was killed 
at the siege of Thionville. 

STRUENSEE, Johann Friedrich, Count, 
shtrun'zay (1737-72), German-bom Danish 
statesman, son of a Halle pastor, in 1768 
became physician to Christian VII of Den- 
mark. He soon gained the confidence of the 
weak young king and of his consort, Caroline 
Matilda (1751-75), George Ill’s sister, and, 
with her monopolizing all power, sought to 
free Denmark from Russian influence and 
to find an ally in Sweden. His reforms and 
retrenchments were unpopular; but it was 
solely by a court intrigue that in January 1772 
the queen was arrested, and her new-made 
count. From both a confession of criminal 
intimacy was extorted; and Struensee, found 
guilty of treason, was beheaded. Queen 
Caroline’s marriage was dissolved; she was 
conveyed by a British frigate to Hanover, 
and died at Zell (Celle). See Memoirs (1849) 
of Sir R. M. Keith, British envoy; Wraxall’s 
Life of Queen Caroline (1864); and Wilkins, 
A Queen of Tears (1903). 

STRUTHER, Jan, pseud, of Mrs Joyce 
Anstruther Piaezek (1901-53), English writer, 
bora in London, Her most successful 
creation was Mrs Miniver, whose activities, 
first narrated in articles to The Times, became 
the subject of one of the best films of World 
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War II. Miss Strother’s writings were varied 
in character and included hymns, verse, 
short stories and novels, aU exhibiting con- 
siderable talent but little originality. Her 
books of verse include Betsinda Dances 
(1931) and The Glassbiower (1940). 

STRUTT, _ (1) Jedediah (1726-97), English 
cotton-spinner and inventor, bom at Black- 
well, Derbyshire. With his brother-in-law, 
William Woollatt, he patented (1758-59) a 
machine which, fixed to a stocking-frame, 
made possible the manufacture of ribbed 
goods. In 1771 he was joined in partnership 
by Richard Arkwright (q.v,). See R. S. 
Fitton and A. P. Wadsworth, The Strutts and 
the Arkwrights, 1758-1830 (1959). 

(2) John William. See Rayleigh (1). 

(3) Joseph (1742-1802), English antiquary 
and engraver, born at Sprin^eld in Essex, 
at fourteen was apprenticed to an engraver, 
studied at the Royal Academy, and from 
1771 devoted himself to research at the 
British Museum. He published Regal and 
Ecclesiastical Antiquities of England (1773); 
Chronicle of England, down to the Conquest 
(1777-78); Dictionary of Engravers (1785- 
1786); Dresses of the People of England 
(1796-99); and, his best-known work. Sports 
and Pastimes of the People of England 
(1801; enlarged 1903). See Life by Miller- 
Christy (1898). 

STRUVE, shtroo've, (1) Friedrich Georg 
Wilhelm (1793-1864), German astronomer, 
father of (2), grandfather of (3), bom at 
Altona, became director of the Dorpat 
observatory in 1817, and in 1839 of Pulkova 
near St Petersburg, which was constructed to 
his specifications through the patronage of 
tsar Nicholas. He made important observa- 
tions of double stars, carried out one of the 
first determinations of stellar distance and 
several geodetic operations. 

(2) Otto Wilhelm (1819-1905), German 

astronomer, son of (1), bom at Dorpat, 
succeeded his father at Pulkova, discovered 
500 double stars and in 1847 a satellite of 
Uranus, and studied the rings of Saturn, 
His son Hermann (1854-1920) was director of 
the Berlin observatory (1904) and super- 
intended its transfer to Babelsberg. He 
made micrometric observations of the 
satellites of Mars, Neptune and Saturn. 
Another son, Ludwig (1858-1920), was 
professor of Astronomy at Kharkov and 
investigated the proper motion of the solar 
system. Ludwig’s son Otto (1897- ) 

became an American and director of the 
Yerkes and McDonald observatories (1932). 

(3) Peter Berngardovicli (1870-1944), Rus- 
sian political economist, grandson of (1), 
born in Perm, as a leading Marxist wrote 
Critical Observations on the Problem of 
Russians Economic Development (1894), which 
Lenin attacked for its ‘ revisionism He 
edited several political magazines with 
Liberal tendencies, was professor at the St 
Petersburg Polytechnic (1 907-1 7), was closely 
connected with the ‘ White ’ movement in 
South Russia, after the revolution and after 
1925 lived in exile in Belgrade and Paris, 
where he died during the Nazi occupation. 
Perhaps the greatest Russian economist, his 
principal work is Economy and Price (1913- 
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191 6). See S- Hoare, The Fourth Seal (1930), 
and Bernard Pares, My Russian Memoirs 
(1931). 

STRYDOM. See Strijdom. 

STRYPE, John (1643-1737), English ecclesi- 
astical historian, born m London, was 
educated at St Paul’s School and Cambridge, 
and became incumbent of Low Leyton, 
Essex. His prolix and reliable, if ill-arranged, 
works (27 vols., Clar. Press, ed., 1821-;43) 
include Memorials of Cranmer (1694); Lives 
of Bishop Aylmer (1701), Sir John Cheke 
(1705), Archbishop Grindal (1710), Arch- 
bishop Parker (1711), and Archbishop 
Whitgift (1718); Annals of the Reformation 
(1709-31); Ecclesiastical Memorials^ 1513-58 
(1721). He also completely re-edited and 
enlarged Stow’s Survey of London (1720). 

STUART (noble family). Sec Stewart and 
Albame. 

STUART, (1) Gilbert Charles (1755-1828), 
American painter, born at Islarragansctt, 
Rhode Island, in 1772 came to Edinburgh 
with a Scottish painter, Cosmo Alexander, 
but on the latter’s death worked his passage 
home, and began to paint portraits at New- 
port. In 1775 he made his way to London, 
where he endured much hardship till in 1778 
his talent was recognized by West, and he 
became a fashionable portrait-painter in the 
manner of Reynolds. In 1792 he returned 
to America, and painted portraits of Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Madison and John Adams. 
He died at Boston. Pic is well represented in 
the National Portrait Gallery, London. See 
Lives by G. C. Mason (1879), L. Park (1926) 
and J. H. Morgan (1936). 

(2) James (1713-88), English architect, 
born in London, known as the ‘Athenian 
Stuart’ for his drawings and measurements 
with Nicholas Revett of the Antiquities of 
Athens (1762-1816). He also rebuilt the 
interior of the chapel of Greenwich Hospital 
(1779), <fec. 

(3) John McDouall (1815-66), Scottish- 
born Australian explorer, born at Dysart, 
Scotland, accompanied Captain Sturt’s 
expedition (1844-45), made six expeditions 
into the interior (1858-62), and in 1860 
traversed Australia from south to north. 
Mount Stuart is named after him. See Life 
by M. S. Webster (1959). 

(4) Lady Louisa (1757-1851), Sir Walter 
Scott’s witty correspondent, the Earl of Bute’s 
youngest daughter. See Life by S. Buchan 
(1932). 

(5) Marie Pauline Rose. See Blaze de 
Bury. 

(6) Moses (1780-1852), American theolo- 
gian, born at Wilton, Conn., studied at Yale, 
was professor of Sacred Literature at 
Andover (1810-48). He published Hebrew 
grammars, commentaries on the Old Testa- 
ment, &:c. 

STUBBES, (1) John (c. 1541-1600), English 
Puritan pamphleteer, kinsman of (2), 
educated at Cambridge and Lincoln’s Inn, 
wrote an answer to Cardinal Allen, and The 
Discoverie of a Gaping Gulf 0579), against 
the marriage of Elizabeth with the Duke of 
Anjou, for which he and Page, his printer, 
had their right hands struck ojff. 

(2) Bhilip (d. 1591), English Puritan 


pamphleteer, kinsman of (1), ^as . 
the Anqtomie of Abuses (1583^3° 
denunciation of the luxury of 
The work was reprinted by TumbulllTi 

and by Furnivall for the New 
Society (1879-82). “ttakespeare 

STUBBS, (1) George (1724-1806), EnriH 
anatomist,, painter of animals, and enS 
born at Liverpool. He studied and 
anatomy .at York Hospital, and in 1^4 
travelled m Italy and Morocco. In 
published his monumental Anatomv nf ^ 
^orse. illustrated by his own en^alg/ 
He was best known f9r his sporting pieces 
and excelled m painting horses. One of S 
noted works is his picture of The GrosveZ 
HunL In 1780 he was elected A.K A Z 
R.A. in 1781. See Life by Gilbey (1898^ Sd 
Memoir by Mayer (1876). His son 
Townley (1756-1815), was also an engmer 
(2) William (1825-1901), English hifS 
born at Knarcsbo rough, studied at Rinnn 
and Christ Church, Oxford. He became a 
fellow of Trinity, vicar of Navestock, Essex 
(1850), diocesan inspector of schools (I860] 
Oxford regius professor of Modern Histon 
(1866), rector of Cholderton, Wilts {1875] a 
canon of St Paul’s (1879), and Bishop of 
Chester (1884), of Oxford (1889). His diief 
works arc Rcgistriim Sacrum Anglicanum on 
the Episcopal succession in England (1858)* 
Mosheim’s Institutes, revised (1863); Select 
Charters, from the earliest period to the 
reign of Edward I (1870); the monumental 
three-volume Constitutional History of Em- 
land, down to 1485 (1874-78), which put the 
study of English constitutional origins on a 
firm basis; The Early Flantagenets (1876); 
and a number of volumes for the ‘Rolls 
Series ’. With Haddan, he began a collection 
of British Councils and Ecclesiastical 
Documents (1869-78). See his Letters 
(1904). 

STUCKENBERG, Viggo (1863-1905), Danish 
poet, born at Copenhagen, was an important 
figure in the lyrical revival of the 1890s. 
His works include Ord {1^95), Fly vende 

Sommer (1898), &c. 

STUKELEY, William, the ‘ Archdniid’ 
(1687-1765), British antiquarian, was bom 
at Elolbeach. M.B. and M.D. (Cam.), in 
1729 he took orders, and in 1747 became a 
London rector. Elis twenty works (1720-26) 
include records of his valuable and objective 
fieldwork at Stonehenge and Avebury, but 
are marred by his later fantastic speculations. 
He was the dupe of the brilliant ‘ Richard of 
Cirencester ’ forgeries. See his Diary and 
Correspondence (Surtees Soc. 1884-87), and 
Life by Piggott (1950). 

STURDEE, Sir Frederick Charles Doveton, 
1st Bart. (1859-1925), British sailor, entered 
the navy in 1871, commanded the squadron 
which wiped out the German squadron under 
von Spee oil the Falkland Islands, December 
8, 1914, was created baronet, served at the 
battle of Jutland and was promoted admiral 
of the fleet (1921). 

STURE, stoo'rd, name of a Swedish family 
which during 1470-1520, when Sweden was 
nominally united with Denmark, gave it three 
wise and patriotic regents — Sten Sture the 
Elder (d. 1503); his nephew, Svante Nilsson 
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Sture (d. 1512); and his son, Sten Sture the 
Youiiser (d. 1520). 

STURGE, Joseph (1794-1859), English Quaker 
philanthropist and Radical, bom at Elberton, 
became a corn-merchant in Birmingham and 
a prominent campaigner against slavery, the 
corn-laws, the Crimean war and for Chartism, 
adult suffrage, &c. See Lives by H. Richard 
a864) and S. Hobhouse (1919). 

SXURGEON, William (1783-1850), English 
scientist, born at Whittington, North Lan- 
cashire, became a shoemaker’s apprentice 
and in’ 1 325 constructed the first practical 
electro-magnet, the first moving-coil galvano- 
meter (1836) and various electro-magnetic 
machines. His Annals of Electricity (1836) 
was the first Journal of its kind in Britain. 
STURLASON. See Snorri. 

STURM, (1) Jacques Charles Francois, sturm 
(1803-55), French mathematician, born at 
Geneva, died, an Academician, in Paris, 
and discovered the theorem named after him 
concerning the real roots of an equation. 
He measured the velocity of sound in water 
with CoUadon in 1826 by means of a bell 
submerged in Lake Geneva. 

(2) Johannes, shtoorm (1507-89), German 
educationist, bom at Schleiden near Aix-la- 
Chapelle, from the Liege school of the 
Brethren of the Common Life passed to 
Louvain University, and at Paris in 1530 
lectured on Cicero. He favoured the 
Reformation, and in 1536 was invited by 
Strasbourg to reorganize the education of the 
town. Both in religion and politics Sturm 
took a prominent part, siding with Zwingli 
against Luther ; and he was sent on missions 
to France, England and Denmark. Through 
his efforts, Strasbourg became a great educa- 
tional centre. In 1538 a gymnasium was 
established, with Sturm as its rector, and in 
1564 an academy, the two together supplying 
a complete course of instruction. In 1581 he 
was driven from Strasbourg by Lutheran 
intolerance, but ultimately permitted to 
return. See French monograph by Charles 
Schmidt (Strasbourg 1855), and German 
works by Laas (1872), Kiickelhahn (1872), 
Heil (1888) and Schnud (r889). 

STURT, Charles (1795-1869), British explorer, 
went as an army captain to Australia, and 
during 1828-45 headed three important 
expeditions, discovered the Darling (1828), 
the lower Murray (1830). Blinded by hard- 
ship and exposure, he received in 1851 a 
pension from the first South Australian 
parliament. He wrote two narratives of his ex- 
plorations (1833-48), and died at Cheltenham, 
England. See Life by N. G. Sturt (1899). 
STUYVESANT, Peter, stt- (1592-1672), 
Dutch administrator, bom in Holland, 
became governor of Curasao and lost a leg 
in the attack on St Martin in 1644. As 
director from 1646 of New Netherland 
colony (later New York), he proved a 
vigorous but arbitrary ruler, a rigid Sabbata- 
rian, and an opponent of political and religi- 
ous freedom. Yet he did much for the 
commercial prosperity of New Amsterdam 
(later New York city) until his reluctant 
surrender to the English in 1664. See Life 
by B. Tuckerman (N.Y. 1893). 

STYUTES. See Simeon St votes. 


SUAEJEZ, Francisco, s\^'ah'reth (1548-1617), 
Spanish-Jewish Jesuit theologian and schol- 
astic philosopher, born at Granadsi, taught 
theology at Segovia, Valladolid, Rome, 
Alcala, Salamanca and Coimbra. A Molinist 
in his views of grace, he foreshadowed in his 
Tractatus de Legibus the modem doctrine of 
international law, and wrote the Defensio 
Fidei (1613), a treatise condemning the 
extravagant divine-right theories of James I 
of England. See Lives by Deschamps (167 1), 
Werner (1861) and Fichter (N.Y. 1940). 
SUCHET, Louis Gabriel, Doc d’Albufera, 
sii-shay (1770-1826), French soldier, born at 
Lyons, fought in Italy and Egypt and was 
made a general. He checked an Austrian 
invasion of the south of France (1800), took 
part in the campaigns against Austria (1 805) 
and Prussia (1806), and as generalissimo of 
the French army in Aragon reduced the 
province to submission, defeating Blake 
outside Saragossa and again at Beichite, and 
securing a marshal's baton. He captured 
Tortosa in 1811. In 1812 destroyed Blake’s 
army at Sagunto, and by his capture of 
Valencia earned the title of Duke of Albufera. 
He was created a peer of France by Louis 
XVIII, but joined Napoleon on his return 
from Elba. Deprived of his peerage after 
Waterloo, he did not return to court till 
1819. See his Mdmoires sur les campagnes 
en Espagne (1829-34), and Life by Barault- 
Roullon (1954). 

SUCRE, Antonio Jose de, soo'kray (1793- 
1830), South American soldier-patriot, born 
in Cumana, Venezuela, was Bolivar’s 
lieutenant and first president (1826) of 
Bolivia, which he freed. He resigned in 1828, 
took service with Colombia, winning the 
battle of Giron (1829) and was assassinated 
on his way home from the Colombian 
Congress, of which he had been president. 
See Life by G. A. SherweU (1924). 
SUDERMANN, Hermann, (1857-1928), 
German dramatist and novelist, bom at 
Matzicken, East Prussia, wrote a succession 
of skilful, if superficial, realist plays, Die Ehre 
(1889), Sodoms Ende (1891), Heimat (1893; 
Enghsli version, Magda), &c., and equally 
successful novels, including Frau Sorge 
(1887), Der Katzensteg (1890), Es war 
(1894), &c. 

SUE, (Marie Joseph) Eugene, su (1804-57), 
French novelist, born in Paris, served as 
surgeon in Spain. (1823) and at Navarino 
Bay (1828) and wrote a vast number of 
Byronic novels, many of which were drama- 
tized, idealizing the poor to the point of 
melodramatic absurdity, but nevertheless 
highly successful at the time and a profound 
influence upon Victor Hugo, whose Les 
Misdrables has much in common with Sue’s 
Les My stores de Paris (1843). Other novels 
include Le JuiJ errant (1 845), Les Sept Fechis 
capitaux (1849) and Les MysUres du peuple 
(1849), the last condemned as immoral and 
seditious. A republican deputy, he was 
driven into exile in 1851 and died at Annecy. 
See Life by E. de Mirecourt (1858), and study 
by N. Atkinson (1929). 

SUESS, Eduard, zus (1831-1914), Austnan 
geologist, founder of the ‘ new geology % 
was born in London, became professor of 
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Geology at Vienna 1857-J90L Of his works. He was Pakistan’s minister of law 
J)as AntlUz der Enie 1909); trans. as and prime minister (1956-57). 

The Face of the Earth, 1904-10) was the most SUIDAS, swee'das, the reputed author of 
important. He was a Radical politician, an encyclopaedic Greek. Lexicon, about 
economist, an educationist, a geographer, and nothing is known, although he is nS 
sat in the Austrian Lower House. about a.d. 975. ^ 

SUETONIUS, Gains Suetonius Tranquilliis SUK, Joseph, sook (1875-1935) Czerii 
(a.d. 75-160), Roman biographer and composer and violinist, studied in Pra^i 

antiquarian, became Hadrian’s secretary, a under Dvorak, whose daughter he married^ 

post he held till about lifly, when, com- iind carried on the master’s romantic tradition 

promised in a court intrigue, he forfeited it. by his violin Fantaisie (1903), the symphonic 

His best-known work is The Lives of the First poem Prague and particularly by his deepiv 

Twelve Caesars, remarkable for terseness, felt Second Symphony, Asrael (1905)^ in 

elegance and impartiality. Other works were which he mourned the deaths of his master 

De lllustribus Cranunaticis (of which a and of his wife. He was for forty years 

complete copy existed in the 15th century), member of the Czech Quartet and in 192? 

( 7 /( 7 A* and fragmentary lives of became professor of Composition in tie 

Terence, Horace, Persius, Lucan, Juvenal and Prague Conservatoire. 


Pliny, a friend of his. 

SUETONIUS PAL LINUS. Sec Boadicta, 
SUFFOLK. Sec Brandon and Pole (1). 
SUFFREN SAINT TROPEZ, Pierre Andre dc, 
siif-fca si tro-pay ([129-^S), French sailor, a 
younger son of a Provencal noble, entered 
the French navy, fought in the action with 
the English oif Toulon (1744) and in the vain 
attempt to retake Cape Breton (1746), was 
captured by Hawke next year, and served 
six years in Malta amongst the Knights 
Hospitallers. He was again captured in 
Boseuwen’s destruction of the Toulon licet 
(1759), took part in the bombardment of 
Sallee (1765), was again four years in Malta, 
and returned to France as captain in 1772. 
In 1777 he sailed to America, and fought at 
Grenada in 1779. After an action at the Cape 
Verde Islands, he fought a series of engage- 
ments with the English oil Madras and 
Ceylon, and captured Trincomalcc. Return- 
ing to Paris in 1784, he was received with 
great honours. See Laughton’s Naval Studies 
(1887). 

SUGDEN, Samuel (1892-1950), English 
chemist, born at Leeds, was professor at 
Birkbeck College (1932) and University 
College, London (1937). He did original 
work on molecular volumes and surface 
tension and introduced the parachor. 

SUGER, su-zhay {c, 1081-1151), French 

prelate, was elected abbot of St Denis in 1 122, 
carried out substantial reforms and recon- 
structed its church in the gothic style. 
Louis VI and Louis VII employed him on a 
number of missions, and during the latter’s 
absence on the second crusade, Sugcr ruled 
the kingdom. His Life of Louis VI (ed. H. 
Waquet, 1929) is valuable for the view it 
afiords of the time. Sec his writings on the 
church of St Denis and its art treasures, trans. 
E, Panofsky (1946). 

SUGGIA, Guiliierniina, soocFja (1888-1950), 
Portuguese cellist, born in Oporto. She was 
a member of the Oporto City Orchestra at 
the age of twelve, and aided by a royal grant, 
she subsequently studied at Leipzig and under 
Casals, whom she married in 1906. After 
extensive concert tours she settled in England 
in 1914, last appearing in public at the 1949 
Edinburgh Festival, 

SUHRAWARDY, Husein Shaheed (1893- 
), Pakistani politician, born in East 
Bengal and educated at Oxford. In 1921 he 
became a member of the Bengal Assembly. 


SUKARNO, Achmad (1902- ), Indonesian 
statesman, born in the Dutch East Indies was 
early idcntilied with the movement for inde- 
pen donee, forming the Partai National 
Indonesia in 1927, He was freed by the 
Japanese and became the first president of the 
Indonesian Republic. Simultaneously pro- 
testing political ‘ neutralism ’ and a determin- 
alion to annex Dutch New Guinea, ‘Bung 
Kamo’s ’ tremendous popularity with the 
mob is politically offset by the opposition of 
extremists in his own party and by the plans 
of Communist rivals to exploit the poverty 
and corruption into which the land has 
steadily declined. See works by Gerbrandv 
(1950) and Woodman (1955). 

SULAIMAN, suday-man', name of three 
Sultans of Turkey: 

Suhiiinan I (d. 141 1), eldest son of Bajazetl, 
ruled in Adriano pie from 1403. 

Sulaiinan I or 11, ‘ the Magnificent ’ (1494- 
1566), sultan from 1520, son of Sultan Selim I, 
added to his dominions by conquest Belgrade, 
Budapest, Rhodes, Tabriz, Baghdad, Aden 
and Algiers. He fought a war with Venice, 
and his llects dominated the Mediterranean, 
although he failed to capture Malta. He 
died during the siege of Szigeth in his war with 
Austria. Flis system of laws regulating land 
tenure earned him the name, Eanimi, the 
lawgiver. He was devoted to ‘ Roxelana 
his Russian consort, was a great patron of 
arts, wrote poetry and employed Selim Sinan 
to build such architectural masterpieces as 
the four mosques to himself and to members 
of his family in Constantinople. He was the 
greatest of the sultans. See histories of the 
Ottoman Empire by H. A. Gibbons (1916), 
W. Miller (1927). 

Sulaiman H or HI (1641-91), sultan from 
1687, was defeated by the Austrians, but 
through Mustafa Kuprili introduced many 
liberal reforms. 

SULEIMAN PASFIA, soodl'man (1838-92), 
Turkish general, entered the army in 1854, 
fought in Montenegro, Crete and Yemen, 
and in peace taught in the Military Academy 
at Constantinople, of which he became 
director. He distinguished himself against 
the Serbians in 1876. When the Russians 
declared war (1877) Suleiman checked thein 
at Eski Zagra, but destroyed his army m 
heroic attempts to force them from the 
Shipka Pass. In October he became com- 
mander-in-chief of the army of the Danube, 
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but suffered defeat near Pbilippopolis 
(January 1878). Court-martialled, he was 
condemned to fifteen years’ imprisonment, 
but the sultan pardoned him. 

SULLA (inaccurately Sylla), Lucius Cornelius, 
by himself surnamed Felix (138-78 b.c.), 
Roman general and statesman, was a scion 
of the illustrious house of the Cornelii. As 
quaestor in 107 under Marius in Africa he 
had first secured the line of retreat from 
Mauretania and then induced the Mauri- 
tanian king to surrender Jugurtha (106). 
The war of the Cimbri and Teutones (104- 
10!) saw Sulla again serving under the 
jealous Marius. In 93 he was praetor and in 
92 propraetor in Cilicia, where, on his own 
responsibility, he raised an army and restored 
Ariobarzanes to the throne of Cappadocia, 
from which Mithradates had expelled him. 
The private hatred of Marius and Sulla 
became political, as Sulla took the aristo- 
cratic side more strongly; but the breaking 
out of the Social War put an end to all 
private quarrels for the time. Marius was 
a'^grieved when the senate bestowed on Sulla, 
after his consulship in 88, supreme command 
in the Mithradatic war; and Marius rushed 
into treason and civil strife. Then followed 
the expulsion of Sulla, his triumphant 
return to Rome at the head of six legions, 
the overthrow of the Marian party, and the 
first proscription. By the beginning of 87 
Sulla was able to embark for the East. 
During his four years there he won the 
victories of Chaeronea (86) and Orchomenus. 
Next he crossed the Hellespont, crushed the 
army sent out by the Marian party (which, 
in his absence, had again got the upper hand 
in Italy), forced Mithradates to sue for peace, 
then landed in Italy in 83. Marius was dead 
and had no worthy successors, arid the 
victory over the Samnites and Lucanians at 
the Colline Gate brought the struggle to a 
close (82), and left Sulla master of Italy, 
Ihen followed his dictatorship, and the 
proscriptions (81) — a virtual reign of terror. 
During the next two years he made several 
important constitutional changes, mostly 
reactionary, tending to increase the authority 
of the senate — nearly all were rescinded 
wi thin ten years — and he effected a permanent 
reform of the criminal courts. In 79 Sulla 
rather unexpectedly resigned the dictatorship 
and retired to his estate at Puteoli, where he 
ended his life in thorough dissipation. See 
Life by P. Baker (1927), and French study by 
J. Carcopina (1931). 

SULLIVAN, (1) Sir Arthur Seymour (1842- 
1900), English composer, best known fpr his 
partnership with the librettist, Sir William 
Schwenck Gilbert (q.v.) in the ‘ Gilbert and 
Sullivan ’ light operas, born in London, 
May 13, studied music under Stemdale 
Bennett and at the Leipzig Gewandhaus. 
Together with his friend Sir George Grove 
(q.v.) he discovered the lost Rosamunde 
music by Schubert, His first association with 
the theatre dates from his music to Morton’s 
Box and Cox, consolidated by his eighteen 
years* partnership with Gilbert from 1871, 
in which they jointly created fourteen comic 
operas. Trial by Jury (1875), The Sorcerer 
(1877), H.MS, Binafore (1878), The Pirates 
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of Penzance (1880), Patience (1881), lolanthe 
(1882), Princess Ida (1884), The Mikado 
(1885), Ruddigore (1887), The Yeoman of the 
Guard (1888), The Gondoliers (1889), Utopia 
Limited (1893) and The Grand Duke (1896). 
Sullivan also composed an opera, cantatas, 
ballads, a Te Deum, and hymn-tunes, became 
first principal of the National Training 
College (1871), later the Royal College of 
Music, and was knighted in 1883. He was 
buried in St Paul’s Cathedral. See Life by 
H. Sullivan and N. Flower (1928), joint Lives 
by I. Goldberg (1929) and H. Pearson (1935), 
G. E. Dunn, Gilbert and Sullivan Dictionary 
(1936), and study by G. Hughes U960). 

(2) John (1740-95), American general, 
served in Canada (1776) and at Trenton and 
Brandywine. He fought against the Six 
Nations in 1779 and won the battle of 
Newtown. 

(3) John Lawrence (1858-1918), American 
boxer, born in Boston, world heavyweight 
champion from 1882, when he beat Paddy 
Ryan. His famous fight with Jake Kilrain 
in 1889 was the subject of a poem by Vachel 
Lindsay. See Life by Fleischer. 

(4) Louis Henri (1856-1924), American 
architect, bom in Boston, studied in Paris 
and won the New Exposition building 
contract (1886) with Dankmar Adler of 
Chicago, His experimental, functional 
skeleton constructions of skyscrapers and 
office blocks, particularly the Gage building, 
stock exchange, and Schiller theatre in 
Chicago, earned him the title of ‘ Father of 
Modernism ’ and greatly influenced Frank 
Lloyd Wright (q.v.) and others. 

SULLY, Maximiliea de Bethune, Due de, 
sul-lee (1560-1641), French financier, Henry 
IV’s great minister, the second son of the 
Huguenot Baron de Rosny, was born at the 
chateau of Rosny near Mantes, December 13. 
He accompanied Henry of Navarre in his 
flight from the French court (1576), took an 
active part in the war, and helped materially 
to decide the victory of Coutras (1587). 
At Ivry he captured the standard of Mayenne, 
He approved of the king’s politic conversion, 
and throughout the reign remained his most 
trusted counsellor. His first task was the 
restoration of the economy after 30 years of 
civil war. Before his time the whole adminis- 
tration was an organized system of pillage; 
but Rosny made a tour through the provinces, 
examined the accounts, reduced exemptions 
from taxation and amassed 110 million livres 
revenue in the BastUle. The arsenals and 
fleet were put into good order. In 1 606 he 
was created Due de Sully. After Henry’s 
assassination he had to resign the super- 
intendence of finance, but was presented by 
Marie de’ Medicis with 300,000 livres. He 
retired to his estates, Rosny and Villebon, 
and died December 22, 1641. His Memoirs 
(1634; critical ed. S. R. Lef^vre 1942), if not 
rigidly historical, are of priceless value for the 
reign of Henry IV. They contain the famous 
grouping of Europe, except Russia and 
Turkey, into a Christian republic of fifteen 
states, balanced by an international Amphi- 
cytonic Assembly. See books by H. Carre 
(1932) and H. Pourrat (1942). 
SULLY-PRUDHOMME, Reii6 Francois 
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Armand, prii-dom (1839-1907), French poet, 
born at Paris, studied science and developed 
an interest in philosophy which under- 
lies most of his poetical works. His early 
Stances et Po^mes {IU5) gained the nraiscs of 
Sainte-Beuve; later volumes, Les Epreuves, 
Croquis italiens, Les Solitudes, Impressions de 
la guerre, Les Destins, Les Vaines Tendresses, 
La France, La Rivolte des fleurs, extended 
his fame as a poet. His finest poems are 
steeped in a serene but penetrating melan- 
choly. Masterpieces of subtlety are his 
didactic poems La Justice (1878) and Le 
Bonheur a888). Other works are a metrical 
translation of book i of Lucretius (new ed. 
1886): in Expression dans les beaux 

arts, Reflexions siir Vart des vers (1892) 
Testament podtigiie (1901), La Vraie Religion 
selon Pascal {1905). His CEuvres computes 
appeared in 1883"-1908. Elected to the 
Academy in 1881, he was awarded the Nobel 
prize in 1901. See studies by Zyromski 
and P. Fons (1907), and Life by E. Est^vc 
(1925). 

SULPICIUS SEVERUS (c. 365-425), Latin 
monkish historian, born in Aquitania, wrote 
a Chronica, from the Creation to a.d. 403, 
and a Life of St Marlin of Tours. See study 
by P. Monceaux (Irans. 1928). 

SUMMERS, Alphonsus Josepli-Mary Augustus 
Montague (1880-1948), English priest and 
man of letters. He wrote brilliantly on the 
theatre and drama of the Restoration and 
on other literary subjects, but his most 
important works are two major reference 
books on the subject of witchcraft The History 
Witchcraft and Demonology (1926) and 
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The Geography of Witchcraft (1927). 
SUMNER, (1) Charles (1811-74), American 
statesman, born in Boston, January 6, 
graduated at Harvard in 1830, and in 1834 
was admitted to the bar and also studied 
jurisprudence in Europe (1837-40). He took 
little interest in politics until the threatened 
extensions of negro slavery over newly- 
acquired territory. In 1848 he joined with 
others to form the Free Soil party. Nomi- 
nated for congress, he was defeated by the 
Whig candidate, but in 1851 was elected to 
the national senate by the combined Free Soil 
and Democratic votes of the Massachusetts 
legislature. This post he held for life. At 
the outset, through abiding by the terms of 
the Constitution, he stood alone in the senate 
as the uncompromising opponent of slavery ; 
in 1856, in the senate chamber, he was struck 
on the head by Preston S. Brooks, a South 
Carolina member of congress, and incapaci- 
tated for public life for nearly four years. In 
1860 he delivered a speech on the admission 
of Kansas as a free state, published as The 
Barbarism of Slavery. The secession of the 
southern states left the Republican party in 
full control of both houses of congress, and 
in 1861 Sumner was elected chairman of the 
senate committee on foreign affairs. He 
supported the impeachment of President 
Johnson, and opposed President Grant*s 
project for the acquisition of San Domingo. 
His continuous and acrimonious censures 
on Grant’s administration brought about a 
rupture witli the leading Republican poli- 
ticians, which was rendered complete by his 


support of Greeley as candidate for th. 
presidency in 1 872. ^ 

(2) James Batcheller (1887-1955), Americup 
biochemist, born at Canton, Mass 
educated at Harvard and became 
of Biochemistry at Cornell 
noted for his research on enzymes and ni 
tcins and was awarded the Nobel nrirpT 
chemistry in 1946. ^'^^pnzetor 

^(3) John Bird (1780-1862), English theolo- 
gian, educated at Eton and King’s CoUee? 
Cambridge, became rector of Mapledurhal’ 
Oxon (1818), Bishop of Chester (182^ 
Archbishop of Canterbury (1848). ConcSi 
atory and moderate, he wrote Apostolitn] 
Preaching (181 5), The Moral Attributes oS 
of Christianity 

(1824). ^ 

SUiVirER, Thomas (1734—1832), Ainerican 
general in the war of independence, opposed 
the British under Tarlcton in South Carolina 
He was defeated at Fishing Creek but sained 
a victory at Blackstock Hill (1780). 
SUNDERLAND, name of an earldom, granted 
with that of Spencer (q.v.) and the dukedom 
of Marlborough (q.v.) to members of the 
English family of Spencer, originating from 
Robert Despenser, steward to William the 
Conqueror, and from the Hugh Despensers 
favourites of Edward II. Henry Spencer’ 
3rd Baron Spcnccr (1620-43), was created 1st 
Earl of Sunderland (1643) and fell in theM 
War at the first battle of Newbury, fighting 
for the king. Plis noteworthy descendants 
and successors, in chronological order, were; 

(1) Robert Spcnccr, 2nd Earl of (1641-1702)* 
English politician, son of the above, father 
of (2), born in Paris, became in 1 679 secretary 
of stale for the Northern Department and 
united with Essex and Halifax in opposing 
Shaftesbury, who wished to set Monmouth 
on the throne. He encouraged Charles II to 
persevere in the French alliance, and, with 
the Duchess of Portsmouth, negotiated a 
treaty by which, for a French pension, Charles 
agreed to assemble no parliament for three 
years. Before the year was out a new 
triumvirate, consisting of himself, Hyde and 
Godolphin, succeeded to the confidence of 
Charles. The French treaty was broken off, 
and Sunderland, now afraid of the Whi^, 
engaged the king in an alliance with Spain. 
After the dissolution of the last exclusion 
parliament he lost his office ; but in 1682 he 
was, ‘ upon great submission made to the 
Duke [of York], restored to be secretary’. 
Under James II his influence grew greater 
than ever, and in 1685 he became principal 
secretary of state. He alone was entrusted 
with a knowledge of the king’s intention to 
establish Calholicisrn, and he openly profes- 
sed his own conversion. Yet we find him in 
correspondence with William of Orange. 
When William came over, Sunderland went 
to Amsterdam, but in 1691 he was allowed 
to return to Englaiid, and in 1695 William 
spent a week at his seat, Althorp, then a 
rallying-point for the Whigs. He was made 
lord chamberlain, allegedly for services to 
William in James IPs reign, but resigned in 
1697. See Life by J. P. Kenyon (1958). 

(2) Charles Spencer, 3rd Earl of (16/5- 
1722), English statesman, son of (1), became 
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secretary of state in 1706 and under George I 
rose to be all-powerful, but was forced to 
resign in 1610 through public indignation at 
his part in the South Sea Bubble. His 
grandson, John (1734-83), was created 1st 
Earl Spencer (q.v.) in 1765. 

(3) Charles Spencer, 3rd Duke of Marl- 
hoWgh, 5th Ear! of Sunderland (1706-58), 
English soldier, second son of (2), succeeded 
his brother to the earldom (1729) and in 1733 
to the honours of his maternal grandfather, 
John Churchill, the dukedom of Marl- 
borough. He fought at Dettingen (1743) and 
in the expedition against St Malo (1758). 

SUN YAT-SEN, or Sun Wen, soon (1866- 
1925), Chinese revolutionary, born November 
12""at’Tsuiheng near Canton, brought up by 
his elder brother in Hawai, graduated in 
medicine at Hong Kong in 1892, practising at 
Macao and Canton. He visited Honolulu in 
1894 and founded his first political organiz- 
ation there, the Hsin Chung Hid (New China 
Party). After his first abortive uprising 
against the Manchus in Canton in 1895, he 
lived abroad in Japan, America and Britain, 
studying w^estern politics and canvassing the 
support of the Chinese in these countries for 
his cause. While in London in 1896, he was 
kidnapped and imprisoned in the Chinese 
legation and was saved from certain death by 
the intervention of Sir Edward Cantlie, the 
surgeon, his former tutor, to whom he 
smuggled out a letter and who enlisted the 
help of the British Foreign Office to get him 
released. After ten unsuccessful uprisings, 
engineered by Sun from abroad, he was at last 
victorious in the revolution of 1911. In 
February 1912 China was proclaimed a 
republic with Sun as its provisional president. 
Sun however made way for the Northern 
general, Yuan Shih-kai (q.v.) who had 
forced the emperor’s abdication, but as 
president (1913-16) sought to make himself 
dictator. Sun opposing him from the South 
was defeated and found himself again in 
exile. In 1923 he was back in Canton and 
elected president of the southern republic. 
With expert help from the Russians, Sun 
reorganized the Kuomintang and established 
the WTianipoa Military Academy under 
Chiang Kai-shek (q.v.), who three years after 
Sun’s death achieved the unification of China 
under a government inspired by Sun’s San 
Min Chu 1 (1927) or The Three Principles of 
the People, in short nationalism, democracy 
and livelihood. While at a conciliatory 
conference with other Chinese political 
leaders he died of cancer in Peking, March 1 2, 
1925. Acknowledged by all political factions 
as the father of the Chinese Republic, he was 
reinterred in a mausoleum built in his honour 
in Nanking in 1928. Sun was essentially 
empirical in his political teachings and 
rejected the Communist dogma of the class 
war. See Lives by J. Cantlie (1912), L. S. 
Sharman (1934), Buck (1954), and B. Martin, 
Strange Vigour (1944), and studies by F. W. 
Price (1929), P. M. A. Linebarger (1937) and 
N. Gangulee (1945). His second wife, 
Cliing Ling Soong (1890- ), one of the 

Soong family (q.v.), was educated in the 
United States, became Sun’s secretary and 
in 1916 married him. After his death, she 


liyed in Moscow (1927-31) and became a 
bitter left-wing opponent of her brother-in- 
law, Chiang Kai-shek, returning to China 
from Hong Kong during the Japanese war in 
1937. In 1950 she became one of the three 
non-Communist vice-chairmen of the new 
Chinese Communist Republic. 

SUPERVTELLE, Jules, sii-per-vyei (1884- 
1960), French-Uruguayan writer, bom at 
Montevideo, has written many volumes of 
poems (including the notable Foimes de la 
France malheiireuse, 1939-41), novels, tales 
Enfant de la haute mer, 1931; V Arche 
de Noi, 1938), plays CTa Belle au bois, 1932; 
Shiherazade, 1949), andBo/zvar, an opera with 
music by Milhaud, 1950. See studies by C. 
Senechal (Paris 1939), L. Specker (Zurich 
1942) and D. S. Blair (i960). 

SUPPE, Franz von, soop-pay (1820-95), 
Viennese composer of operettas, songs, 
masses, &c., was bom at Spalato of Germano- 
Belgo-Italian origin. His Light Cavalry and 
Poet and Peasant overtures are still &m 
favourites. 

SURAJA DOWLAH, Siraj-ud-Dow!a, in the 
Gentlemans Magazine of the time Sir Roger 
Dowler (d. 1757), the young Nawab of Bengal, 
having captured Fort William, the fort of 
the English factory at Calcutta (1756), 
confined his 146 prisoners in the military 
prison, the ‘ Black Hole ’ (300 sq. ft.). In the 
morning there were twenty- three survivors. 
Clive (q.v.) at Plassey {FaMsi) on June 23, 
1757, inflicted a crushing defeat on Suraja 
Dowlah, who fled and was slain. See Hol- 
well’s Narrative of the Black Hole (1758). 

SURCOUE, Robert, sur-koof (1773-1827), 
French privateer, was bom and died at St 
Malo, He preyed on the English shipping 
in the Indian seas during the war, his greatest 
exploits being the capture of the Triton (1785) 
and Kent (1800). See Sir J. K. Laughton’s 
Studies in Naval History (1887). 

SURMY, Henry Howard, Earl of (c. 1517-47), 
English courtier and poet, was the eldest son 
of Thomas Howard (q.v.), who in 1524 
succeeded as third Duke of Norfolk. In 
1532 he accompanied Henn^ YIII to France; 
in 1542 he was made a Knight of the Garter, 
but was sent to the Fleet for issuing a 
challenge; and next year he was again 
committed for breaking windows in the 
streets at night- Soon released, he served in 
the camp near Boulogne, distin^ished him- 
self at Montreuil in 1544, and in 1545 held 
command at Guisnes and Boulogne, but, 
defeated by a superior French force, was 
superseded by the Earl of Hertford. For his 
bitter speeches against Hertford, Surrey was 
imprisoned at Windsor in July, and in 
December was, like his father, committed to 
the Tower on a charge of high treason. His 
offence was merely that he had assumed the 
arms of his ancestor Edward the Confessor 
in conjunction with his own; hut he was 
found guilty, condemned to death, and 
beheaded, January 21, 1547. He was, almost 
as much as Sir Philip Sidney, the type of 
perfect-knight and his love-poems are a late 
manifestation of the courtly-love of the 
Middle Ages, He was much under the in- 
fluence of Petrarch. His poems were fii^ 
printed, with poems by Wyatt and others, i 
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TotleVs Miscellany (1557). Thej; consist of 
sonnets, lyrics, elegies, translations, paxa- 
phrases of the Psalms and Ecclesiastes, 
besides translations in good blank yersc— 
the first in English— of books ii and iv of 
Virgil’s Aeneid. He was among the nrst in 
English to employ the sonnet, using not the 
Petrarchian form but that used by most of 
the Elizabethans. Sec Lives by 
edition (1815 and 1866), a_nd Casady (1938), 

H. W. Chapman, Two Tudor Portraits (1960). 
STOTEES, (1) Robert (1779-1834), English 
antiquary and topographer, born at Durham, 
studied at Christ Church, Oxford, and me 
Middle Temple, and in 1802 inherited 
Mainsforth near Bishop Auckland. Here ne 
compiled his History of the County of Durham 
(1816-23), to vol. iv of which (ed. by Rainc, 
1840) a memoir by George Taylor is prefixed. 
To Scott’s Minstrelsy Surtees contributed two 
‘ancient’ ballads he himself had made 
Barthranfs Dirge and The Death of Feather- 
stonhaugh. The Surtees Society was founded 
in 1834 to publish unedited MSS. relating 
chiefly to the northern counties. , 

(2) Robert Smith (1803-64), English 
sporting writer, of Hamsterley Hall, Durhani, 
wrote anonymously a series of inimitable 
sporting novels, introducing Mr Jorrocks, 
grocer and sportsman. Among the best 
known are Handley Cross ( 1843 , 1854) and 
Mr Facey Romford's Hounds (1865) — illus- 
trated by John Leech and / Phiz . See 
memoirs by himself and Cuming (1924), F. 
Watson (1933), and Hunting Scenes from 
ed. Gough (1953). 

SUSO, or Scuse, Heinrich {c. 1295-1366), 
German mystic, born at Ucbcrlingen, Baden, 
was a Dominican monk and a disciple of 
Eckhart. See his own Life (trails, new ed. 
1913) 

SUTHERLAND, Graham Vivian (1903- ), 
English artist, born in London. He studied 
at Goldsmiths’ College of Art, and worked 
mainly as an etcher till 1930. During the next 
ten years he made his reputation as a painter 
of romantic, mainly abstract landscapes, with 
superb, if arbitrary, colouring. From 1941 
to 1945 he was an official war artist and 
painted a number of pictures of bombed 
buildings. In 1946 he was commissioned to 
paint a Crucifixion for St Matthew’s Church, 
Northampton, and he has since produced 
several memorable portraits, including Sower- 
set Maugham (1949) and Sir Winston Churchill 
(1955). He has also designed ceramics, 
posters and textiles: his design for a large 
tapestry depicting Christ to hang in the new 
Coventry Cathedral was accepted m 1957. 
His work is represented in the Tate Gallery, 
London, the Musde d’Art Moderne, Paris, 
and the Museum of Modern Art, New York. 
He was awarded the O.M. in 1960. See the 
monograph by E. Sackville-West (1955). 
SGTRO, Alfred (1863-1933), English drania- 
tist, born in London, gave up a successful 
business, translated Maeterlinck, and froixi 
1900 wrote a series of successful plays — The 
Foolish Virgins (1904), The Walls of Jericho 
(1906), John Clayde's Honour (1907), The 
Perplexed Husband Freedom, Sec. See 

his autobiographical Celebrities and Simple 
,So«/5'!i(1933). 


SWAN 

SXJTTNER, Bertha vosi, nie Kinsky (I 843 . 
1914), Austrian writer and pacifist, bom at 
Prague, spread anti-war sentiment by her 
Die Waffen nieder (‘ Lay Down your Arms’ 
1899), which was translated into manv 
European languages, and other pacificist 
books. She was awarded the Nobel Peace 
prize in 1905. See her Memoirs (1909) and 
Life by Ellen Key (1919). 

SUTTON, Thomas (1552-1611), a London 
nnerchant, founder of the Charterhouse 
obtained a lease of rich coal lands in Durham 
and made an enormous fortune. 
SUVOROV, or Sinvarrow, Count Aleksandr 
Vasilyevich (1729-1800), Russian general, 
born at Moscow, had won fame in the Se\en 
Years’ War, two Polish and two Turksh 
wars, when in 1799 he was sent to Italy to 
assist the Austrians against the French. He 
defeated Moreau on the Adda, Macdonald at 
the Trebbia, and .Toubert at Novi. Then he 
was directed to unite with Korsakov to sweep 
the French out of Switzerland. After a 
terrible march over the Alps he found that 
Massena had defeated Korsakov, and, too 
weak to attack, he barely escaped over the 
mountains into Austria. He died at St 
Petersburg. See Lives by Spalding (1890) 
and W. L. Bleasc (1920). 

SVEDBERG, Theodor, svay~ber'/ (1884- 
), Swedish chemist, born at Valbo, 
Giivleborg, invented the ultracentrifuge for 
the study of colloidal particles. He won a 
Nobel prize in 1926. 

SVENDSEN, Johan Severin ( 1840 - 1911 ), 
Norwegian composer, born at Christiania, 
after wide travels, became court kapellmeister 
at Copenhagen ( 1883 ). He wrote two sym- 
phonies and a violin concerto. His best- 
known work is his Carnival at Paris. 
SVERDRUP, Otto, svayr-droop ( 1855 - 1930 ), 
Norwegian explorer, born in Sogndal, led 
many expeditions to the Arctic. 
SVETCPHNE. See Swetchitse. 

SVEVO, Italo, pen-name of Ettore Schmitz, 
zvay'vd (1861-1928), Italian novelist, bora at 
Trieste. A friend of James Joyce, who 
encouraged his talent, he had a considerable 
success with La Coscienza di Zeno (‘The 
Confessions of Zeno ’), a psychological study 
of the inner tensions and conflicts of an 
average man. His work is concerned largely 
with the human unconscious, and shows the 
influence of Zola. See A Bistory o/Jldm 
Literature by Ernest Hatch Wilkins (1954). 
SWAMMERDAM, Jan (1637-80), Dutch 
naturalist, born at Amsterdam. His system 
for classifying insects laid the foundations 01 
entomology. HisBiblia (1 737-38) are 

the finest one-man collection of microscopical 
observations. He first observed red blood 
corpuscles (1658) and discovered the valves 
in the lymph vessels and the glands m 
Amphibia named after him,^ He finally 
succumbed to the mystic influences of 

Bourignon (q.v.) f s An ^9431 

SWAN, (1) Annie S(hepherd) (1860-1943), 

Scottish novelist, born near Gorehndge, vm 
of Dr J. Burnett-Smith, contributed to The 
Woman at Home and Hie People s Frmd, 
and wrote Aldersyde (1883) and many omer 
popular stories, and reminis^nces. nei 
autobiography My Life (1934). 
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(2) Sir Joseph Wilson (1828-1914), English 
physicist and chemist, bom at Sunderland, 
became a manufacturing chemist, patented 
the carbon process for photographic printing 
in 1864, invented the dry plate (1871) and 
bromide paper (1879). In 1860 he invented 
an electric lamp which anticipated Edison’s 
by twenty years, and in 1897 demonstrated 
a lamp which improved considerably on 
Edison’s patent model. He first produced 
practicable artificial silk. He was knighted 
in 1904. 

SWEDENBORG, Emanuel (1688-1772), 
Swedish mystic, bom January 29 in Stock- 
holm, son of Jesper Svedberg, later bishop of 
Skara, studied at Uppsala and travelled 
widely in Europe and on his return was 
appointed assessor in the college of mines and 
military engineer. The family was ennobled 
in 1719 and the name changed to Swedenborg. 
He wrote books on algebra and the differen- 
tial calculus, on navigation, astronomy, on 
docks and sluices and on chemistry considered 
as atomic geometry. He declined a pro- 
fessorship of Mathematics (1724) because 
he preferred practical subjects. In 1734 he 
published at Leipzig, at the expense of the 
Duke of Brunswick, his monumental Opera 
JPkilosophica et Miner alia (1734), a mixture 
of metallur^ and metaphysical speculation 
on the creation of the world, carried further 
in Philosophical Argument on the Infinite 
(1734) and concluded by anatomical and 
physiological studies, Economy of the Animal 
Kingdom (1741) and Animal Kingdom (1744- 
1745). Curious dreams during 1743-44 
convinced him that he had direct access to the 
spiritual world. He resided his assessorship, 
communicated his spiritual explorations in 
Heavenly^ Arcana (1749-56) and spent the 
rest of his life in Amsterdam, Stockholm and 
London, expounding his mystical doctrines, 
based on the law of correspondences, which 
reveals that there are three heavens and three 
hells, that creation is dead, except through 
the intervention of God, who invests man 
with apparent life, but only himself really 
lives. Just as Christ marked the end of one 
religious epoch, so Swedenborg another, the 
Last Judgment having been pronounced in the 
World of Spirits in 1757. His other works 
(ail first published in Latin) are Heaven and 
Hell, The New Jerusalem, Divine Love and the 
Divine Wisdom, Divine Providence, The 
Apocalypse Revealed and Conjugal Love, His 
theological works translated number forty 
volumes. He died in London, March 29, 
1772, was buried first in St George’s of the 
East in London and in 1908 reinterred at 
Stockholm. He made no attempt to estab- 
lish a sect; his followers, who call themselves 
‘the New Church signified by the New 
Jerusalem in the Revelation were organized 
as a distinct denomination in 1788 by Robert 
Hindmarsh (1759-1835), a Clerkenwell 
printer, who became one of the first ministers. 
Kant, who somewhat admired Swedenborg 
the mystic, demolished Swedenborg the 
metaphysician in Dreams of a Ghost Seer 
(1766). See Lives by J, G. Wilkinson 
(1849), W. Wliite (1867), G. Trobridge 
(1907), S. Toksvig (1949), and studies by S.M. 
Warren (1885) and E. A. G. Kleen (1917-20). 


Pieterszoon, sway'- (1562- 
composer, organist and harp- 
2 .t Deventer or Amsterdam, 
studied in ^ Venice and composed mainly 
church music and organ works, atiddeveloped 
Ae fugue. He founded the distinctive North 
German school which later included Buxte- 
young Johann Sebastian Bach. 

SWEET, _ Henry (1845-1912), English philo- 
logist, pioneer of Anglo-Saxon philological 
^udies,^ born in London, became reader in 
Phonetics at Oxford. His works include Old 
and^ Middle English texts, primers, and 
dictionaries, a historical English gramnnar. 
A History of English Sounds (1874), and A 
History of Language ( 1 900) . He constructed 
a Romaic’ phonetic alphabet. Professor 
Higgins of Bernard Shaw’s Pygmalion was 
based on him. 

SW'ETCHINE, Madame, nee Aime Sophie 
Soymanov (1782-1857), Russian author, born 
at Moscow, married in 1799 General Swet- 
chine, joined the Roman Catholic com- 
munion in 1815, and settled finally in Paris in 
1818, where she maintained a famous salon. 
See Life by De Falloux (1 858) ; his edition of 
her Letters (1861); and work by Navilie 
(1863). 

SWETTENHAM, swet'nem, (1) Sir Alex- 
ander (1846-1933), Colonial administrator. 
He began his career in 1868 as a clerk in the 
Ceylon civil service, and rose through 
various posts in Cyprus, Singapore, British 
Guiaria, and the Straits Settlement to become 
captam-general and govemor-in-chief in 
Jamaica from 1904 to 1907. He was created 
K.C.M.G. in 1898. 


(2) Sir Frank Athelstane (1850-1946), 
brother of (1). He was British resident in 
Selangor (1882) and Perak (1889-95), and 
later resident- general in the Federated Malay 
States (1896-1901). He was governor and 
commander-in-chief of the Straits Settlement 
from 1901 to 1904 and became an authority 
on Malay language and history, writing a 
number of books on the subject. He was 
created K.C.M.G. in 1897. Port Swetten- 
ham, Selangor, is named for him. 

SWEYN, svay'in, name of three kings of 
Denmark : 

Sweyn I, known as Sweyn Forkbeard 
(d. 1014), was father of Canute (q.v.) and son 
of Harold Blaatand, whom he defeated and 
killed, making himself king (986). He led 
many plundering expeditions to Britain and 
defeated and killed the Norwegian Olaf, the 
Victorious. He died at Gainsborough. 

Sweyn II (d. 1075), born in England, 
became king in 1047, carried on a war with 
Harold III of Norway until 1064, attempted 
twice to conquer England, but was driven 
away by Canute. Five of his sons were kings 
of Denmark. 

Sweyn III (d. 1157), was king of part of 
Denmark from 1147 and waged civil war 
against Canute V, whom he killed- He was 
himself assassinated by Waldemar I. 

SWIFT, Jonathan (1667-1745), English satirist, 
was bom in Dublin the son of English parents. 
He was educated at Kilkenny Grammar 
School and Trinity College, Dublin, where he 
obtained his degree only by ‘ special grace ’ 
in 1685, Family connections helped him to 
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embark on a career as secretary to the 
renowned diplomat, Sir William Temple, then 
resident at Moor Park, Farhanr. Here Swift 
obtained his first acquaintance with the great 
world, but his relations with Temple were 
sometimes strained.^ However, he supported 
his patron on the side of the Ancients in the 
‘ Querellc des Anciens et des Modernes^ 
which had spread here from France. Swift’s 
contribution was the mock-cpic of the 

Books which was published along with the 
much more powerful satire on religious 
dissension, A Tale of a Tub in 1704. At 
Moor Park he first met Esther Johnson, then 
a child of eight, who henceforward as pupil 
and lover or friend was to be intertwined 
with his life and to survive for posterity in 
Swift’s verse tributes and the Journal to Stella. 
When Swift was presented to the living of 
Laracor near Dublin, Stella accompanied 
him, but the precautions he took precluded 
scandal. It is uncertain if he ever married 
her. In 1708 during one of bis numerous 
visits to London he met Esther Vanhomrigh, 
who insisted on being near him in Ireland 
with fatal consequences to herself. She is 
the Vanessa of Swift’s too clever poem 
Cadefius and Vonessay a tribute to the lady 
but also a manoeuvre of disengagement. His 
visits to London were largely political, but 
friendship with the great, literary and 
aristocratic, bulked largely in them. For the 
first time the literary world met on equal 
terms with statesmen. Having been intro- 
duced to the political world by Temple, he 
supported the Whigs, but, his first care being 
the English Church, he gradually veered to 
the Tory party. The friendship of Harley, 
later Earl of Oxford, assisted the change 
which was decisively made in 1710 when 
Harley returned to power. His Four Last 
Years of the Queen described the ferment 
of intrigue and pamphleteering during that 
period. The chief aims of the Tory party 
were to make the Establishment secure and 
to bring the war with France to a close. ^ The 
latter object was powerfully aided by his On 
the Conduct of the Allies (1713), one of the 
greatest pieces of pamphleteering. The death 
of the Queen disappointed all the hopes of 
Swift and his friends of the * Scriblcrus Club 
founded in 1713. Swift accepted his * exile ’ 
to the Deanery of St Patrick’s, Dublin, and 
henceforth, except for two visits in 1726 and 
1727, correspondence alone kept him in 
touch with London. Despite his loathing for 
Ireland he threw himself into a strenuous 
campaign for Irish liberties, denied by the 
Whig government. The JDrapieYs Letters is 
only the most famous of these activities 
which were concerned with England’s 
restrictions on Irish trade, particularly the 
exclusion of Irish wool and cattle. This 
campaign and his charitable efforts for 
Dublin’s poor greatly retrieved his name. 
On his first visit to London after the Tory 
debacle of 1714 he published the world- 
famous satire Gulliver’’ s Travels (1726). The 
completion of this work seems to have 
released the talent for light verse which he 
had displayed so hajjpily for the amusement 
of the ladies of the viceregal Lodge in earlier 
days. His poems of this sort now range from 


the diverting The Grand Question 
(1729) to the on ffis 0m~ Dmh 

which, with Its mingling of pathnt^ 
humour ranks with the great satirical nn. 
in the lighter manner. He himself comidS 
his 0/2 Poetry; a Rhapsody his 
satire. An attack on Grub Street it 
p^onds ^ in some way to Pope’s’ LunTi 
There is also ot this period a group of odimi 
satires on women which in a writer of V 
cloth almost hint at derangement L , 
relief wc note his constant pre-oc*cupaL 
with the speech and manners of the servam 
class and equally with the banality n 
fashionable society. The ironical Directiol 
to Servants and A Complete Collection of 
Genteel and Tnp^enious Conversation (in haul 
in 173 1) are examples of both. The satire in 
the first part of Gulliver’s Travels is directed 
at political parties and religious dissension 
The second part can be equally enjoyed y 
the ingenious adventures and the detailed 
verisimilitude which, as in Defoe, is part of 
the manner. But there is deepening misan- 
thropy culminating in the King’s description 
of mankind as ‘ the most pernicious race of 
little odious vermin that Nature ever suffered 
to crawl upon the surface of the earth The 
third part, a satire on inventors, is good fun 
though less plausible. The last part, in the 
country of the Houyhnhnms, a race of horses 
governed only by reason, is a savage attack 
on man which points to the author’s final 
mental collapse. Politics apart, Swift’s 
influence, like that of the ‘ Scriblerus Club’ 
generally and Pope in particular, was 
directed powerfully against the vogue of 
dcistic science and modern invention and in 
favour of orthodoxy and good manners. 
His religion, as wo see from his sermons, was 
apparently sincere, but as he exalted reason 
above emotion, there is little Christian warmth 
in it. The Temple Scott edition of the works 
(1897-1910) replaced the old edition by Sir 
Walter Scott (1814). H. Davis edited the 
Prose Works (1939 et seq.)\ Birkbeck Hill, 
Unpublished Letters (1899); and F. E. Ball 
the Correspondence (1910-14). Important 
studies are by Churton Collins, 1893 ; Stephen 
Gwynn, 1933; R. Quintana, 1936; Life by 
B. Acworth (1948), and I. Ehrenpreis, The 
Personality of Jonathan Swift (1958), and study 
by K. Williams (1959). 

SWINBURNE, (1) Algernon Charles (1837- 
1909), English poet, was born in London, the 
eldest son of Admiral and Lady Jane Swin- 
burne. He was educated partly in France, 
passed from Eton to BalUol, left without 
taking a degree, travelled on the Continent, 
where he came once for all under the spell of 
Victor Hugo. He visited Landor in Florena 
(1864), and on his return becaine associated 
with D. G. Rossetti and William Morris. 
After a breakdown due to interoperate living, 
he submitted to the care of his friend Watts- 
Dunton, in whose house, No. 2, The Pines, 
he continued to live in semi-seclusion forth 
rest of his life. His first publication, the two 
plays The Queen Mother ^ and Posmom 
(I860), attracted little attention, but /I fota 
in Calydon (1865), a drama in the Greek 
form but modern m its spirit of revolt against 
religious acquiescence in the will of Heavet, 
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proved that a new singer with an exquisite 
iWical gift had arisen. He returned to Greek 
myth with his noble lyric drama Erectheus 
(1876). It was, however, the first of the series 
of Poems and Ballads (1865) which took the 
public by storm. The exciting or languorous 
rhythms of Hesperia, Itylus, The Garden of 
Proserpine, The Triumph of Time were intoxica- 
ting to English ears, but the uninhibited tone 
of certain passages affronted English puritan- 
ism. The second series of Poems and Ballads 
hardly maintained the excitement and the 
third series (1889) witnessed his waning 
vogue in this kind. Meanwhile he found 
scope for his detestation of kings and priests 
in the struggle for Italian liberty. Songs 
before Sunrise (1871), best expresses his 
fervent republicanism. He had been working 
at a trilogy of Mary, Queen of Scots since 
before 1865 when his Chastelard appeared. 
The second play of the series, Bothwell, a 
Tragedy, appeared in 1874 and Mary Stuart 
completed the trilogy in 1881. The year 
following Tristram of Lyonesse, an Arthurian 
romance in rhymed couplets, achieved a real 
success and must be considered among the 
best of Victorian dealings with the mediaeval 
cycle. He had resented Tennyson’s moralistic 
treatment of the theme in The Idylls of the 
King, Tristram is intense and passionate 
and has some great descriptive passages. 
'\^en he returned to mediaeval romance 
in A Tale of Balen (1896), there was obvious 
lack of power- His dramas are all closet- 
plays and except for some high passages 
in the Mary Stuart trilogy are forgotten. 
Swinburne represented the last phase of the 
Romantic movement — with a little posthu- 
mous life in the early Yeats. His absorption 
in romantic themes which he treated with a 
wealth of rhetoric hardly experienced in 
previous poetry and an excess of neologisms 
and archaisms have caused his reputation to 
diminish and no foreseeable change of taste 
is likely to revive it. His novel, Love's Cross 
Currents (1877), is a curiosity, but his critical 
works, above all his work on Shakespeare 
and his contemporaries, which still has its 
place in Shakespeare study, are stimulating. 
His Essays and Studies (1875) and Studies in 
Prose and Poetry (1894) are his chief contri- 
bution to criticism. Five volumes of the 
Collected Poems appeared in 1917 and twenty 
volumes of the Complete Works from 1926 
onwards, A new edition of his Correspon- 
dence, ed. C. Y. Lang, appeared in 1960. 
Gosse wrote the standard Life in 1917. 
Studies by Mackail (1909), Nicholson (1926) 
and Lafourcade (1932) are important. Max 
Beerb ohm’s essay No. 2, the Pines is a 
masterly ironic picture of Swinburne’s life 
with Watts-Dunton. 

(2) Sir James, 9th Baronet (1858-1958), 
British scientist, ‘ the father of British plas- 
tics was a pioneer in that industry and the 
founder of Bakelite, Ltd. His research on 
phenolic resins resulted in a process for 
producing synthetic resin, but his patent for 
this was anticipated by one day, by the 
Belgian chemist Baekeland. He lived to be a 
centenarian. 

SWINTON, Sir Ernest Dunlop (1868-1951), 
British soldier, writer and inventor, bom in 


Bangalore, India. One of the originators of 
the tank, Swinton was responsible for the use 
word ‘ tank ’ to describe armoured 
vehicles. Under his pseudonym 

Ole Luk-Oie be wrote The Green Curve (3909), 
A Year Ago 091 6), and translations. He wi 
(1925-^9^) History at Oxford 

SWrrmN, or Swithun (d. 862), EngHsh saint 
and divine, was adviser to Egbert (q.v.) and 
w^ made Bishop of Winchester (852) by 
Ethel^If. When In 971 the monks exhumed 
his body to bury it in the rebuilt cathedral, 
the removal,_ which was to have taken place 
on July 15, is said to have been delayed by 
;wolent rams. Hence the current belief that 
if It rains on July 15 it will rain for forty days 
more. 

S^EL, Heinrich von, zee’ b el (1817-95) 
Ge^an historian, born at Diisseldorf, 
studied at Berlin under Ranke; became 
(1844), Marburg 
(1^56) and Bonn again 
(1861); and m 1875 was made director of 
the state archives at Berlin. He published 
me political correspondence of Frederick the 
Great, shared in issuing the Monumenta 
Germaniae^ Historica, and founded and edited 
me Historische Zeiischrift. His history of the 
First Cmsade (1841) often ran counter to the 
accepted opinions of centuries; his next work 
was on the title ‘ German king * (1844). Then 
came his masterpiece, Geschichte der Revolu- 
f7<SP-P5 (1853-58; 4th ed. to 1800, 
1882), a history of the French revolution 
based upon official documentary evidence. 
He also wrote a history of the founding of the 
German empire (1889-94; trans. 1891-92), 
marred by its Prussian bias. He was a 
member of the Prussian Diet, 

SYDENHAM, (1) Floyer (1710-87), English 
scholar, educated at Wadham College, 
Oxford, m his fiftieth year began the publica- 
tion of an excellent translation of Plato’s 
Dialogues (1759-80). It had no market, 
neither had his dissertation on Heraclitus 
(1775) or his Onomasticon Theohgicum 
(1784). Arrested for unpaid meals, he died 
m prison. The Literary Fund was founded 
as a consequence of his death to help deserv- 
ing authors. 

(2) Thomas (1624-89), English physician, 
the English Hippocrates*, bom September 
10 at Wynford Eagle, Dorset, left Magdalene 
Hall, Oxford, to fight as captain of horse 
for the Parliamentarians. He returned to 
Oxford in 1647, read medicine at Wadham 
College and was awarded the degree of M.B. 
(1648) without any previous examinations 
and was elected fellow of Ail Souls. In 1651 
he was severely wounded at Worcester. 
From 1655 he practised in London, and 
although he became a licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians and took an Oxford 
M.D. (1676) he was never elected a fellow of 
the Royal College. A great friend of such 
empiricists as Boyle and Locke, he stressed 
the importance of observation in clinical 
medicine. He wrote a masterly account of 
gout (1683), a disease from which he himself 
suffered, distinguished the symptoms of 
venereal disease (1675), recognized hysteria 
as a distinct disease and gave his name to the 
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mild convulsions of children, ‘ Sydenham’s 
chorea and the use of liquid opium, 

‘ Sydenham’s Laudanum He remained in 
London except when the plague was at its 
peak (1665). Some of his epidemiological 
theories on the fevers of London arc sup- 
ported today, although he failed to stress the 
rdles of contagion and infection. One ol his 
quainter ‘ remedies ’ for senile decrepitude 
was to put the patient to bed with a young vital 
person. In England he suffered professional 
opposition. On the continent his fame was 
immediate. Boerhaavc (q.y.) is said never 
to have referred to him without raising his 
hat. See W. A, GreenhiH’s edition (1844; 
trans. R. G. Latham 1 848) for the Sydenham 
Society of Opera Otmiia (1705), Selections, 
ed. J. D. Comrie (1922), Life by J. F. Payne 
(1900), and C. E. A. Winslow, The Conquest 
of Epidejnic Disease (1944). 

SYDNEY, Algernon. See Sidney (1). 

SYLLA. See Sulla. 

SYLVESTER, the name of three popes: 

Sylvester I, pope (314-335), is claimed to 
have bapti 2 :ed Constantine the Great, and to 
have received from him the famous Donation, 
now considered apocryphal. Under him 
the Council of Nicaca (325) defined the 
articles of the Christian faith. He was 
canonized. 

Sylvester II (c. 940-1003), pope from 999, 
was born Gerbert at Aiirillac in Auvergne, 
and from his attainments in chemistry, 
mathematics and philosophy acquired the 
reputation of being in league with the Devil. 
He is said to have introduced Arabic numerals 
and to have invented clocks. He became 
abbot of Bobbio and archbishop of Ravenna. 
See French works by Ollcris (1867), and 
German by Werner (1878) and Schultcss 
(1891-93). 

Sylvester III was antipopc 1044-46 to 
Benedict IX and was bishop of Sabina. 
SYLVESTER, (1) James Joseph (1814-97), 
English mathematician, born in London, 
studied at St John’s College, Cambridge 
(where as a Jew, though he was second 
wrangler 1837, ho was disqualified for a 
degree), and was professor in University 
College, London, in the University of Vir- 
ginia, at Woolwich, in the Johns Hopkins 
University at Baltimore, and at Oxford 
(1 883-94). He made important contributions 
to the theories of invariants, numbers and 
equations, and took up and graduated in 
Law. See his Collected Mathematical Papers 
(4vols. 1904-12). 

(2) Joshua (1563-1618), English translator, 
achieved success neither as merchant nor as 
poet His own works are forgotten ; his chief 
literary work was his translation of Divine 
Weeks and Works of Du Bartas (q.v.). 
Grosart reprinted his Works (1878). 
SYLVIUS, (1) Franciscus, or Franz de la Boe 
(1614-72), German physician, born at 
Hanau, Prussia, became professor of Medi- 
cine at Leyden. He first treated the pan- 
creatic, saliva and other body-juices 
chemically, described the relationship between 
the tubercle and phthisis and founded the 
iatrochemical school. 

(2) properly Jacques Dubois (1478-1555), 
French physician, born at Amiens, became 


professor of Medicine at the Coms. H. 
France. Ho d.iscoverod the flssurs ta tW 
brain, described many anatomical stnictnm 
and systematized finrurtmtooi +« — 


d anatomical terms. 


He 


wrote commentaries on Galen and HW 
0 925). "" Evolution o/A,Sy 

SYME, James, stm (1799-1870), Scotti^t 
surgeon, born m Edinburgh, studied under 
Robert Liston (q.y.) at the university thS 
and at Pans and m Germany. In 1818 Ip 
announced a method of making wateroroof 
afterwards patented by Macintosh (q v') in 
1823-33 he lectured on clinical surgery* In 
1831 appeared his treatise on The Excision 
of Diseased Joints; in 1832 his Prinewk^ 
o/Siir^'ery. In 1833 he became professorof 
Clinical Surgery. His life abounded in 
controversies. Syme, who had no superior 
either as operator or as teacher, wrote 
further on pathology, stricture, fistula 
incised woun ds, &c. See Memoir by Paterson 

SYMEON OF"’ DURHAM (d. c. 1 130), English 
chronicler, lived at Jarrow and was pre- 
centor of Durham and wrote histories of 
the church at Durham and of the kings of 
Northumbria. 

SYMINGTON, William (1763-1831), Scottish 
engineer, born at Leadhills, became a 
mechanic at the Wanlockhead mines. He 
had two years before invented an engine for 
road locomotion when, in 1788, he con- 
structed for Patrick Miller (q.v.) a similar 
engine on a boat 25 feet long, having twin 
hulls with paddle-wheels between, which was 
launched on Dalswinton Loch. In 1802 he 
completed at Grangomoiitli the Charlotte 
Dundasy the first workable steamboat ever 
built. It was meant for a tug, but vested 
interests prevented its use, asserting that 
the wash would injure the sides of the Forth 
and Clyde Canal. Symington died in 
London, in poverty. 

SYMMACHUS, (1) Cocliias, pope 498-514. 

(2) Quintus Aurelius (c. A.D. 345-410), 
Roman orator, became prefect of Rome in 
384 and consul in 39 1 under Theodosius. He 
was devoted to the old religion, and showed 
the highest nobility of character. Flis extant 
writings, edited by Kroll in 1893, consist of 
Letters, three panegyrics on Valentinian I and 
Gratian, and fragments of six orations. See 
Morin’s Jitude (1847) and Krolfs Be Sym- 
macho (1891). 

SYMONDS, John Addington, sim'- (1840-93), 
English author, born at Bristol, was educated 
at Harrow and Balliol, won the Hewdigate, 
and was elected a fellow of Magdalen in 
1862. His Introduction to the Study of Dante 
(1872) was followed by Studies of the Greek 
Poets (1873-76), his great Renaissance in 
Italy (6 vols, 1875-86), and Shakespeare's 
Predecessors in the English Drama (1884). 
He wrote also sketches of travel in Italy and 
elsewhere; monographs on Shelley ^ Sidney, 
and Ben Jonson; fine translations of the 
Sonnets of Michelangelo and Campanelk 
(1878), of Benvenuto Cellini’s autobiography, 
and of 12th-century students’ Latin songs 
(1884); ts. Life of Michelangelo {\m); some 
verse; and an account of liis residence (for 
health) at Davos (1892). Se© Life (1895) by 
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H F Brown, who edited his Letters and 
papers (1923); and biographical study by 

SYMONS?^toS (1) Arthur (1865-1945), 

British critic and poet, born of Cornish stock 
in Wales, did much to familiarize the British 
with the literature of France and Italy — he 
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with the literature ui j-ittui-c cinu iiaiy — nc 
translated d’Annunzio (1902) and Baudelaire 
n925). He also wrote on The Symbolist 
Movement in Literature (1899) and The 
T^nmantic Movement in English Poetry (1909). 

(2) George James (1838-1900), English 
meteorologist, born in London, served as 
clerk in the meteorological department of the 
Board of Trade, founded the British Rainfall 
Organization for collecting rainfall data with 
the co-operation of the general public. The 
Royal Society appointed him to investigate 
the Krakatoa eruption (1883). Fellow of 
the Royal Society, he was secretary and twice 
president of the Royal Meteorological 
Society, the highest award of which, the 
Symons Memorial Gold Medal, bears liis 
name. 

SYNESIUS (c- A.D. 375-413), Greek philo- 
sopher and poet, bishop of Ptolemais, born 
at Cyrene, studied at Alexandria under 
Hypatia (q.v.) and at Athens, and then 
returned to the Pentapolis, resolved to spend 
his life in study and in the pursuits of a 
country gentleman. About 399 he was 
appointed a delegate from Cyrene to the 
emperor at Constantinople, where he 
remained three years, and wrote an allegory 
Concerning Providence. After his return, he 
married and wrote Concerning Dreams, The 
Praise of Baldness., Dion or Self-discipline, and 
Hymns. When Libyan nomads made raids 
upon the fertile Pentapolis, Synesius organ- 
ized the defence of Cyrene. About 401 he 
turned Christian; and c. 410 the people of 
Ptolemais begged him to become their bishop. 
Finally he yielded, and was consecrated at 
Alexandria- His 156 letters reveal a man of 
high spirit, passionately fond of intellectual 


Drunn^nRiQ^ See books by 

Volkmann (1869), Gardner 
0886), Crawford (1901), Grtitzmacher (1913')* 

V' U J . Milimgtoo, sing (1871-1909^ 

Trinitv Duflik studied 

Irmity College, Dublin, and then spent 

advice of 

Yeats, he settled among the people of Aran 
islands who provided the material forhis 
plays, In the Shadow of the Glen (1903) 

n Vlf of the Saints 

UyuO), and his humorous masterpiece The 

^^7) followed 

by The Tinker^s Wedding (1909). He had a 
profound influence on the next generation of 
A Lt P!5;ywnghts and was a director of the 
Abbey Theatre from 1904. See biographical 

fl959)^^ Stephens 

SZEh^-GYORGI, Albert von Nagyrapolt, 
sent-dyur dyi (1893- ), Hungarian bio- 

^lemist, born at Budapest, lectured at 
Groningen and Cambridge and became 
professor at Szeged (1930) and Liege (1938). 
He isolated Vitamin C and was awarded the 
Nobel pri^ze m 1937. He made important 
studies of biological combustion, muscular 
contraction and cellular oxidation. In 1947 
he became director of the Institute of Muscle 
Massachusetts, United States. 
SZONYI, Stephen (1894- ), Hungarian 

artist, born at Ujpest. He studied at Buda- 
pest, and his paintings, particularly those of 
riudes, gained him a large following among 
the younger Hungarian artists. 

Karol, shim-an-of'skee 
(1883-1937), Polish composer, bofi at 
Tymoszowska, in the Ukraine, eventually 
became director of the State Conservatoire 
in Warsaw. Reckoned by many to be the 
greatest Polish composer since Chopin, he 
wrote operas, incidental music, symphonies, 
concertos, chamber music and many songs. 


T 


TAAFFE, Eduard Franz Josef, Graf von, 
tahfe (1833-95), 11th Viscount Taaffe and 
Baron of Ballymote in the Irish peerage, 
Austrian statesman, was born in Vienna, 
and became minister of the interior (1867) and 
chief minister (1869-70, 1879-93). He 

showed great tact in an attempt to unite the 
various nationalities of the Empire into a 
consolidated whole. See Memoirs of the 
Family of Taaffe (1856). 

TABARI, Abu Jafar Mohammed Ben Jariral- 
(839-923), Arab historian, born in Persia, 
travelled in Syria, Egypt, &c., wrote in Arabic 
invaluable Moslem annals (ed. De Ooeje and 
others, 1878-91), and died at Baghdad. 
TABLEY, John Byrne Leicester Warren, 
3rd Baron de (1835-95), English poet, educa- 
ted at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, was 
called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1859, and 


succeeded his father as third baron in 1887. 
He was author of nine volumes of poetry, 
mostly written anonymously or under a 
pseudonym, some plays and novels, and a 
Guide to Book: Plates (1880). See Memoir 
by Sir M. Grant Duff prefixed to his Flora of 
Cheshire (1899) and Selected Poems, ed. X 
Drinkwater (1924). 

TACITUS, Publius or Gaius Cornelius, tas'i- 
toos (c. 55-120), Roman historian, was born 
perhaps at Rome, where he studied rhetoric, 
rose to eminence as a pleader at the Roman 
bar, and in 77 married the daughter of 
Agricola, the conqueror of Britain. By 88 he 
was already praetor and a member of one of 
the priestly colleges. Next year he left Rome 
for Germany; and he did not return till 93. 
He was an eye-witness of Domitian’s reign of 
terror, and we have bis own testimony as to 
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the relief wrought by the accession of Nerva TAGLTACOZZI, Gasparo, tahl-vah kni' 
and Trajan. Under Nerva he became consul (1546-99), Italian surgeon, born at Boln 
suffrectus, succeeding Virginias Rufus. We was professor there of Surgery 
may assume that he saw the close of Trajan’s Anatomy, famous for repairing injured nn 
reign, if not the opening of Hadrian’s- The by transplanting skin from the arm 
high reputation he enjoyed is attested by the TAGLlONt, Maria, tahl-yd'nee (1804--Rd^ 
eulogistic mention of him in Pliny’s letters Italian danse use, born at Stockholm ^ n 
of which there are eleven addressed to him. Italian ballet-master and a Swedish mntTiP 
The earliest work generally attributed to him. Badly formed and plain, she danced S 
the Dialogus de Oratoribus, treats of the astonishing grace and after some initS 
decline of eloquence under the empire. It is setbacks triumphed with her creation of r 
doubtful whether the Agricola is a funeral Sylphide in 1832 which marked the 
dloge or a panegyric for political ends. As romantic era in ballet. She may have intrn 
biography it has grave defects, partly due to duced sur les polntes dancing in ballet SW 
his admiration for his father-in-law; but it married Count de Voisins in 1832 and endS 
will always be read for its elevation of style, her career teaching deportment to the British 
its dramatic force, invective and pathos. The royal children. She died in poverty Her 
third work, the is a monograph of brother Paul (1808-84) and his daughter 

great value on the ethnography of Germany, were also famous dancers. 

Fourth in order comes the Historiae, or the TAGORE, Sir Rabindranath (1861-194n 
history of the empire from the accession of Indian poet and philosopher, born in Cat 
Galba in a.d. 68 to the assassination of cutta. He studied law in England and for 
Domitian in 96. Of the twelve books seventeen years, managed his family estates 
originally composing it only the first four at Shihada, where he collected the legends and 

and a fragment of the fifth are extant, tales he afterwards used in his work. His 

Tacitus is at his strongest here, and his first book was a novel, iTarwwa, followed by a 
material was drawn from contemporary drama, The Tragedy of Rudachandra. In 1901 
experience. His last work, the so-callcd he founded near Bolpur the Santiniketan a 
Annates, is a history of the Julian line from communal school to blend eastern and w*es- 
Tiberius to Nero (a.d. 14 to 68); of probably tern philosophical and educational systems, 
eighteen books only eight have come down He received the Nobel prize for literature in 
to us entire, four arc fragmentary, and the 1913, the first Asiatic to do so, and was 

others lost. His statuesque style is often knighted in 1915 — an honour of which he 

obscure from condensation. He copied much unsuccessfully tried to rid himself in 1919 as 
from earlier historians and was biassed in his a protest against British policy in the Punjab, 
republican ideals and hatreds. See studies His political activities were peripheral— 
by G. Boissier (1908), R. V. Pohlmann though he was openly critical of Gandhi’s 
(1913), R. Syme (1958) and C. W. Mendcll non-cooperation as well as of the Govern- 
(1958). men! attitude in Bengal. His work includes 

TADEMA. See Alma-Tadema. Gitanjali (1913), Chitra (1914) his finest 

TAFT, (1) Robert Alfonso (1889-1953), play, Sakiintala (1920), Red Oleanders 

American Republican senator and lawyer, (1925). See My Reminiscences (1917) and 

son of (2), born at Cincinnati, Ohio, studied My Boyhood Days; also Lives by E. Rhys 

law at Yale and Harvard and in 1917 became (1915), E. J. Thompson (1928), and studies 

counsellor to the American Food Adminis- by the latter (1926), S. Sen (1929), H. I’ A. 

tration in Europe under Hoover. Elected Fausset, Poets and Pundits (1947), and A. 

Senator in 1938, he co-sponsored the Taft- Bose (1958). 

Hartley act (1947) directed against the power TAILLEFER, tah-y-fer (d. 1066), Norman 
of the trade unions and the ‘ closed shop ’. minstrel, sang war-songs at the battle of 
A prominent isolationist, Taft failed three Hastings, in which he was killed, 
times (1940, 1948, 1952) to secure Republican TAILLEFERRE, Germaine (1892- ), 

nomination for the presidency. He died of French woman composer, one of Tes Six’, 
cancer. TAINE, Hippolyte Adolphe, ten (1828-93), 

(2) William Howard (1857-1930), 26th French critic, historian and philosopher, bora 

president of the United States, father of (1), at Vouziers in Ardennes, April 21, studied a 

was bom at Cincinnati, the son of President year at Paris before turning author. He 

Grant’s secretary of war and attorney- made a reputation by his critical analysis of 

general; and having studied at Yale and La Fontaine’s Fhfe/ej (1853), followed by the 

qualified as a barrister at Cincinnati, held Voyage aux eaux des Pyrdndes (1855). His 

numerous appointments in Ohio, and in 1890 positivism was forcefully expressed in his 

became solicitor-general for the United critical Les Philosophes frangais du dix- 

States. In 1900 he was made president of the neuyUme sidete (1857) and also coloured his 

Philippine Commission, and in 1901 first civil Philosophie de Part (1881) and De rintelli- 

governor of the islands. In 1904-08 he was gence (1870), in which moral qualities and 

secretary of war for the United States, in artistic excellence are explained in pmely 

1906 provisional governor of Cuba, in 1909- descriptive, quasi-scientific terms. Taine’s 

1913 Republican president of the United greatest work, Les Origines de la France 

States. Securing an agreement with Canada contemporaine (1875-94) constitutes the 

that meant relatively free trade. From 1913 strongest attack yet made on the men and 

he was professor of Law at Yale and from the motives of the Revolution. Taine died 

1921 chief justice of the United States. See March 5. appeared in 1895, 

Lives by Duffy (1930), H. F. Pringle (1939) and Carnets de voyage in 1897. His Notes 

and Hicks (1945). sur PAngleterre (1871) are too ambitious m 
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scope on the basis of only ten weeks’ stay in 
England. See his Life and Letters (trans. 
1902-08) and French studies by V. Giraud 
n90i) and A. Chevrillon (1932). 

TMT, (1) Archibald Campbell (1811-82), 
Scottish Anglican divine, born at Edinburgh, 
December 22, was educated at the Edinburgh 
Academy, Glasgow University and Ballio 
College, Oxford. A fellow and tutor, he was 
one of the four who in 1841 protested against 
Newman’s Tract 90; in 1842 he became 
headmaster of Rugby, in 1849 Dean of 
Carlisle, and in 1856 Bishop of London. He 
showed firmness and broad-mindedness, as 
well as tact in dealing with controversies over 
church ritual; condemned the Essays and 
Reviews and Colenso’s teaching, but inter- 
vened to secure fair play. Archbishop of 
Canterbury (1869), he helped to compose the 
strifes raised by Irish disestablishment, but 
was less successful with the Public Worship 
Regulation Act and the Burials Bill. He did 
much to extend and improve the organization 
of the church in the colonies; and the 
Lambeth Conference of 1878 met under his 
auspices. See Life by Davidson and Benham 
(1891). 

(2) Peter Guthrie (1831-1901), Scottish 
mathematician and golf enthusiast, born at 
Dalkeith, was educated at the Edinburgh 
Academy and University and at Cambridge, 
where he graduated senior wrangler. Profes- 
sor of Mathematics at Belfast (1854), of 
Natural Philosophy at Edinburgh (1860- 
1900) and secretary of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh from 1879, he wrote on quater- 
nions, experimented in thermo-electricity and 
collaborated with Kelvin in a Treatise on 
Natural Philosophy. He played on one 
occasion a round of golf with phosphorescent 
balls after nightfall. His mathematical 
theory of golfing dynamics led to the con- 
clusion (which did not account for spin) that 
it was impossible to drive a ball more than 
190 yards on a calm day. His son, Freddie 
(1870-1900), who lowered the St Andrews 
record to 72, and twice won the Amateur 
championship (1896 and 1898), appeared to 
falsify this result by a tremendous carry of 
250 yards at St Andrews in 1893. Freddie 
was killed in action near Koodoosberg during 
the Boer war. See Life by C. G. Knott 
(1911). 

(3) William (1792-1864), Scottish pub- 
lisher, was the founder of TaiPs Edinburgh 
Magazine (1832-64), a literary and radical 
political monthly to which De Quincey, 
John Stuart Mill, Cobden and Bright 
contributed. 

TALBOT, name of an English family, des- 
cended from Richard de Talbot, named in the 
Domesday book, and from Gilbert (d. 1346), 
the first baron. The Earl of Shrewsbury and 
Talbot is the premier earl on the Roils of 
England and Ireland and hereditary lord 
high steward of Ireland. The Lords Talbot 
de Malahide represent a family in Ireland 
which settled there in 1167. The former’s 
most noteworthy members, in chronological 
order, were: 

(1) Sir John, 4th Baron, and 1st Earl of 
Shrewsbury (c. 1390-1453), twice lord- 

lieutenant of Ireland (1414 and 1445), was 


TALLARD 


the famous 


r? — -- _^^2.mpion of English arms in 

® vrs reign. Successful in 

OrieL. finally checked at 

Orleans by Joan of Arc (1429), and taken 

Sn remaining a ca^iv? 

If Earl of Salop (1422), Earl 

n4|^®"h^“P',f*'”2) “d Earl of Waterford 
Bordekm. CastiUon, after taking 

lalm of Shrewsbury (c. 1413- 

for Ae iancis^Ins.^' Northampton fighting 

1 JnX , 4th Earl of Shrewsbury (c. 1 528— 

1590), fourth husband of Elizabeth (‘ Bess of 
Hardwick ’) (1518-1608), long held Mary of 
Scotland a prisoner at Tutbury, Chatsworth 
and Sheffield Castle (1569-84). 

(4) Charles, 12th Earl and only Duke of 
Sfarewsbi^ (1660-1718), though serving 

James II, gave money 
to William of Orange and did much to bring 
about the Revolution of 1688. Secretary of 
state (1689) and again (1694), he withdrew 
horn public affairs in 1700, and went to 
Ronie. In 1710 he helped to bring about 
the fall of the Whigs and was made lord 
charnberlain. In 1712 he was ambassador 
to France, and then lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland. At the crisis on the death of Anne 
(1714), as treasurer and lord justice, he 
acted with courage and decision and did 
much to secure the peaceful succession of the 
Hanoverians. He was created Duke of 
Sluewsbury in 1294, but the dukedom died 
with him. See Life by Nicholson and 
Turberville (1930). 

(5) Bertram Arthur, 17th Earl (1832-56), 
died without issue, when the title passed to 
John Chetwynd, 3rd Earl Talbot (1803-68), 
of a 15th-century branch. 

TALBOT, (1) Mary Anne (1778-1808), the 
* British Amazon ’ served as a drummer-boy 
in Flanders (1792) and as cabin-boy at the 
battle of June 1, 1794. 

(2) William Henry Fox (1800-77), English 
pioneer of ^ photography, bom at Lacock 
Abbey, Chippenham, educated at Harrow 
and Trinity, Cambridge, sat in the reformed 
parliament (1833—34) and in 1838 succeeded 
in making photographic prints on silver 
chloride paper, for which he was awarded the 
Royal Society medal (1838) and the Rumford 
Medal (1842). He published works on 
astronomy and mathematics, helped to 
decipher the Ninevite cuneiform inscriptions. 
His Pencil of Nature (1844) was the first 
photographically illustrated book. 

TALFOURD, Sir Thomas Noon (1795-1854), 
English lawyer and author, bom at Reading, 
which he represented in parliament, had his 
tragedy Ion (1835) produced by Macready at 
Covent Garden, wrote on Charles Lamb and 
is best known for his Copyright Act (1842). 
See his Letters (1837). 

TALIACOTIUS. See Tagliacozzi. 

TALIESIN, taLi-ay'sin (fl. c. 550), Welsh bard, 
possibly mythical, to whom are ascribed 
many admirable poems, not older, however, 
in language than the 12lh century. See study 
by C. Williams (1939). 

TALLARD, Comte Camille de,Duc d* Hostun, 
tah-lahr (1652-1728), French soldier, created 
Marshal of France, was defeated and taken 
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prisoner by Marlborough at Blenheim 

TAO^EMANT DES RE/VUX, €6dcoii, tal-ma 
day ray-d (c. 1619-1700), French man of 
letters, born at La Kochcllc, married his 
cousin ^.lisabeth Rambouillct, whose fortune 
enabled him to give himself to letters and 
society. His famous Historiettes (written 
1657-59; published 1834-40), 376 in number, 
are illustrative anecdotes rather than bio- 
graphies. The most finished group is that of 
the famous circle of the Hdtcl de Rambouillet. 
He was admitted to the academy in^l666. 
See studies by E. Magne (1921 and 1922) and 
E. Gosse (1925). , ^ 

TALLEYRAND - PERIGORD, Charles 
Maurice de. Prince of Benevento, tal-ay-ra 
(1754-1838), French statesman, was born at 
Paris, February 13, son of the Comte 
Talleyrand de Perigord (1734-88) who fought 
in the Seven Years’ War. He was educated 
for the church, made himself a fair scholar, 
and cultivated the character of a rake and a 
cynical wit. Abbot of St Denis (1775) and 
a^ent-ziniral to the French clergy (1780), he 
was by Louis XVI nominated Bishop of 
Autun in 1788. Next year the clergy of his 
diocese elected him to the Statcs-gcneral, and 
he was one of the members of Assernbly 
selected to draw up the Declaration of Right. 
He took a cynical delight in attacking the 
calling to which he still nominally belonged, 
and proposed the measure confiscating the 
landed property of the church.^ In February 
1790 he was elected president of the Assembly. 
In 1791 he consecrated two new bishops, 
declaring at the same time his attachment to 
the holy see, but, excomniunicated by the 
pope, he gave up the clerical career. Early 
in 1792 Talleyrand was sent to London, but 
failed to conciliate Pitt; in December he was 
placed on the list of dmigr^s. He was again 
in London, an exile, till January 1794, when 
the Alien Act drove him to the IJnilcd States. 
After the fall of Robespierre he returned to 
Paris (1796), attached himself to Barras, and 
in 1797 was made foreign minister under the 
Directory; he was for a time the first man in 
France. He had already recognized the 
genius of Bonaparte and established intimate 
relations with him. For a time he was in 
disgrace for his willingness to sell his services 
towards a treaty between Great Britain and 
the United States. But under the Consulate 
he was restored to his post, and was privy to 
the kidnapping and murder (March 1 804) of 
the Due d’Enghien. He was greatly instru- 
mental in consolidating the power of Napo- 
leon as consul for life (1 802) and as emperor 
(1804). When in 1805 Great Britain formed 
a European coalition against France, it was 
partially broken up by Talleyrand. To him 
as much as to Napoleon was owing the 
organization (1806) of the Confederation of 
the Rhine. After being created Prince do 
B6n^vent, he withdrew from the miriistry. 
His voice was on the whole for a policy of 
wisdom during the later years of the first 
empire. He was opposed to the invasion of 
Russia; and this gives some justification for 
his desertion of Napoleon in 1814. As far 
back as Tilsit (1807) he seems to have been in 
communication with Britain ; at Erfurt 


(1 808), he had revealed state secrets to Russia- 
and he had mortally offended Napoleon 
after the disasters in Spain, by making with 
Fouche (q.v.), tentative arrangements for tS 
succession. Now, he became the leader of 
the anti-Napolconic faction; and through 
him communications were opened with the 
allies and the Bourbons. He dictated to the 
Senate the terms of Napoleon’s deposition 
and he became minister of foreign affair 
under Louis XVIH, He negotiated the 
treaties by which the allies left France in 
possession of the boundaries of 1792, and in 
the Congress of Vienna he established her 
right to be heard. He had not calculated on 
the Hundred Days, and offered no help to 
Louis; being taken back after the second 
restoration, he became, through pressure of 
the allies, prime minister for a short time 
but he was not persona grata with the l^g’ 
and was disliked by ail parties ia France! 
Under Louis XVIII and Charles X he was 
little better than a discontented senator; but 
he was Louis-Philippe’s chief adviser at the 
July revolution, for which he was partly 
responsible, went to London as ambassador 
and reconciled the British ministry and court 
to France. He retired into private life in 
1834, and died May 17, 1838. See his 
Mchnoircs, edited by the Due de Broglie 
(1891; Eng. trans. 1891-92), his Corres- 
pondanccy cd. Pallain (1887-91), and Lives 
by G. Lacour-Gayet (1930-31), A. Duf 
Cooper (1932) and J. Vivent (1940). 
TALLIEN, Jean Lambert, tal-yi (17 69-1820), 
French revolutionary, born in Paris, made 
himself famous in 1791 by his Jacobin 
broadsheets, VAmi des citoyens. He was 
conspicuous in Ihc attack on the Tuileries, 
and in the September massacres, was elected 
to the Convention (1792), voted for the death 
of the king, was elected to the Committee of 
General Safety, and played a part in the 
downfall of the Girondists. On his mission 


to Bordeaux he quenched all opposition with 
the guillotine. Comtesse Thdrbse de Fon- 
tenay, born Jeanne Marie Ignace Theresa 
Cabarrus (1773-1835), whom he married in 
1794 after saving her from death on the 
guillotine, also became famous for her harsh 
and dissolute conduct. He was recalled to 
Paris, and in March 1794 was chosen 
president of the Convention. But Robes- 
pierre hated him, and Tallien, recognizing 
his danger, led the successful attack of 9th 
Thermidor. He helped to suppress m 
Revolutionary Tribunal and the Jacobin 
Club, and drew up the accusations against 
Carrier, Lc Bon and other Terrorists; but 
his importance ended with the Convention, 
though he accompanied Napoleon to Egypt 
and edited the Ddcade igyptienne at Cano. 
On the voyage home he was captured by an 
English cruiser, and in England ws made a 
hero by the Whigs (1801).^ Consu at 
Alicante (1805), he lost an eye there by yeUow 
. fever, and died in Paris ia poverty. 
TALLIS, Thomas {c. 1505-85), En^sh 

musician, ‘ the father of English oathedm 
music *, was organist of Waltham Abbey at 
the dissolution in 1540, when 
he became ‘ a gentleman of the caapw 
Royal Elizabeth gave him, with Byra 
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Cqv.), a monopoly of music-printing. In 
Day’s Psalter (1560) there are eight tunes by 
iiim one of them, known as Tallis’s Canon, is 
now used for Ken’s Evening Hymn. The 
Cantiones (1575) contained eighteen motets 
by Byrd and sixteen by Tallis- He was one 
of the greatest contrapuntists of the English 
School; an adaptation of his plainsong 
responses, and his setting of the Canticles in 
D Minor, are still in use. He wrote much 
Church music, among it a motet in forty 
parts . 

talma, Francois Joseph (1763-1826), French 
tragedian, was born and died in Paris, and 
made his debut in 1787. Hitherto actors had 
worn the garb of their own time and country; 
Talma made a point of accuracy in costume. 
He achieved his greatest success in 1789 as 
Charles IX in Chenier’s play. See his 
Memoires (ed. by A. Dumas, 1849-50). 
TAMAYO, Rufino (1899- ), Mexican 

artist whose style combines the ancient art 
of his own country with the art of modern 
Europe. Among his works are frescoes in 
the National Conservatory of Music and in 
Smith College Library. 

TAMERLANE (i.e. Timur-i-Leng, * Lame 
Timur’) (1336-1405), Tatar conqueror, was 
born at Kesh, S. of Samarkand, his father 
being a Mongol chief. In 1369 he ascended 
the throne of Samarkand, He subdued 
nearly all Persia, Georgia and the Tatar 
empire, conquered (1398) all the states 
between the Indus and the lower Ganges, and 
returned to Samarkand with a fabulous 
booty. Having set out against the Turks of 
Asia Minor, he turned aside to win Damascus 
and Syria from the Mameluke sovereigns of 
Egypt. At length on the plains of Angora 
the Mongol and Turkish hosts met, and 
Sultan Bajazet was routed and taken prisoner. 
The conqueror died on the march towards 
China, February 17, 1405. See Marlowe’s 
tragedy (1590) and Howorth’s History of the 
Mongols (1876-88). 

TANCRED (1078-1112), Norman crusader, 
son of the Palgravc Otho the Good, joined 
his cousin, Bohemund of Tarentum, Guis- 
card’s son, in the first crusade, and distin- 
guished himself in the sieges of Nicaea, 
Tarsus, Antioch, Jerusalem, and at Ascalon. 
His reward was the principality of Tiberias. 
For some time he ruled Boliemund’s state of 
Antioch, and shortly before his death was 
invested with the principality of Edessa, 
He is the hero of Tasso’s Genisalemme 
Liberate. 

TANDY, James Napper (1740-1803), Irish 
agitator, born in Dublin, became a prosperous 
merchant there. A Presbyterian, he took an 
active part in corporation politics, and was 
the first secretary to the Dublin United 
Irishmen. In 1792 he challenged the solicitor- 
general for his abusive language, and was 
arrested. In 1793 he was to have stood trial 
on the minor charge of distributing a ‘ sedi- 
tious ’ pamphlet against the Beresfords, when 
the government learned that he had taken 
the oath of the Defenders, a treasonable 
offence. ^ He fled to America, crossed to 
France in 1798, shared in the ill-fated 
invasion of Ireland, by landing on Rutland 
Island, and at Hamburg was handed over to 


the English government. In February 1800 
he was acquitted at Dublin. Again put on 
Lifford for the treason- 
able landing on Rutland Island, he was 
sentenced to death, but permitted to escape 
Bordeaux. See 

Madden s United Irishmen (1846). 

Roger Brooke, taw'ni (1777-1864) 
American jurist, bom in Calvert Countyl 
Md., and admitted to the bar in 1799, was 
to the Maryland senate in 1816. In 
1824 he passed from the Federal to the 
Democratic party, and supported Andrew 
Jackson, who in 1831 made him attorney- 
general, and in 1833 secretary of the Treasury. 
Tlie senate, after rejecting his appointment as 
chief-justice in 1835, confirmed it in 1836. 
His early decisions were strongly in favour 
of state sovereignty, but his most famous 
decision was in the Dred Scott case, when 
he ruled that the Misso-uri compromise over 
the colour question was unconstitutional and 
that no Negro could claim state citizenship 
tor legal purposes. Although an early 
opponent of slavery, Taney wished to put an 
to anti-slavery agitation. See Life by 
C. B. Swisher (1938). 

XANE YEV , Serge Ivanovich, tan-yay-yef 
(1856-1915), Russian composer and pianist, 
was bom in Vladimir, studied at the Con- 
servatory, Moscow', and was professor there. 
A pupil of Tchaikowsky, he wrote music of 
all kinds, including two cantatas, John of 
Damascus and After the Reading of a Jsalm, 
and six symphonies. Well known as a 
teacher, among his pupils were Scriabin and 
Rachmaninov. 

TAnFXJCIO, Neri. See Fxjcini. 

TANGl^, Yves, td-gee (1900-55), American 
artist, born in Paris. He was mainly self- 
taught, and began to paint in 1922, j'oining 
the surrealists in 1926. In 1930 he travelled 
in Africa, and went to the U.S.A. in 1939, 
becoming an American citizen in 1948. All 
his pictures are at the same time surrealist 
and non-figurative, being peopled with 
numerous small objects or organisms, whose 
meaning and identity, as in the landscape of 
another planet, is unknown. See the 
biography by J. T. Soby (1955). 

TANNAKCLL, Robert (1774-1810), Scottish 
poet, was bom at Paisley, the son of a hand- 
loom weaver, and composed many of his 
best songs to the music of his shuttle. His 
Poems and Songs (1 807) proved popular, the 
best known being Gloomy Winters's moo awa^ 
Jessie the Flower o’ Dunblane, The Braes o* 
Gleniffer, LoudoiCs Bonnie Woods and Braes 
and The Wood o’ Craigielea. But after a 
publisher declined a revised edition his body 
was found in a canal near Paisley. See Life 
in Semple’s edition of his poems (1876) and 
Brown’s Paisley Poets (voL i 1889). 

TANNER, Thomas (1674—1735), English 
antiquary, bora at Market Lavington 
vicarage, Wiltshire, became a fellow of All 
Souls (1696), archdeacon of Norwich (1710), 
canon of Christ Church, Oxford (1723), and 
Bishop of St Asaph (1732). An enlarged 
edition of his Notitia Monastica (1695) 
appeared in. 1744. Not less valuable is Ms 
biographical and bibliographical Bibliotheca 
Britannico-Hibernica (1748). 
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TANSLEY, Sir Arthur George (1871-1955), and since 1942 at Berkeley, Califom;. 
British botanist, born in London, Shcrardian He modified Carnap’s extreme posiS ‘ 
professor at Oxford (1927-37), founded the pioneered semantics, but for English ta?’ 
precursor (1904) of the Ecological Society took too lightly the distinction beCf 
( 1914 ), the P/zyro/ogwr (1902) which he questions of logic and questions ofS 
edited for 30 years, published text-books on Quine (q.v.) is his prominent disciple S 
botany and contributed to anatomical and chief works are Introduction to Logic andth 
morphological botany and to psychology. Methodology of Deductive Sciences (ml 
He was elected F.R.S. in 1915 and received trans. 1941), Undecidable Theories ( 1953 ^ 
the gold medal of the Linnean Society in Studies in Logic and the Foundations If 
1921. Mathematics (1956) and with Mostowski and 

TANTIA TOPEE (d. 1859), Brahman soldier Robinson, Logic, Semantics and Mathematic. 
from Gwalior, was Nana Sahib’s lieutenant (1956). 

in the Indian Mutiny. With the Rani of TARTINI, Giuseppe, tar-tee'nee (1692-17701 
Jhansi he occupied Gwalior and then held Italian composer, born at Pirano in istria 
the field after his chief had fled. He was gave up the church and the law for music and 
captured April 7, 1859, and executed. fencing. Having secretly married the niece 

TARKINGTON, (Newton) Booth (1869-1946), of the Archbishop of Padua, he fled to 

American author, born in Indianapolis. Assisi, but, after living in Venice, Ancona and 

Many of his novels have an Indiana setting, Prague, returned before 1728 to Padua 
including The Gentleman from Indiana, which Tartini * was one of the greatest violinists of 

is concerned with political corruption; but all time, an eminent composer, and a scientific 
he is best known to English readers as the writer on musical physics His best-known 
author of Monsieur Beaiicaire (1900) and his work is the Trillo del Diavolo. 

‘ Penrod ’ books — Penrod (1914) and Seven- TASMAN, Abel Jaiiszoon (1603-c. 16591 
teen (1916). His other works include a Dutch navigator, was born in Lutjegast nei 
trilogy. Growth (1927), which won the Groningen. In 1 642 he discovered Tasmania 
Pulitzer prize, (1934), and a book — named Van Diemen’s Land— and New 

of reminiscences. The World does Move Zealand, in 1643 Tonga and Fiji, having been 
(1928). dispatched in quest of the ‘Great South 

TARLETON, Sir Banastre, 1st Bart. (1754- Land ’ by Antony Van Diemen (1593-1645), 
1833), English soldier, born in Liverpool, governor-general of Batavia. He made a 
educated at Oxford, served under Clinton second voyage (1644) to the gulf of Carpen- 
and Cornwallis in America. He held taria and the N.W. coast of Australia. See 
Gloucester till it capitulated (1782), and then Journal, with trans. and Life by Heeres 
returned to England. Member for Liverpool (Amsterdam 1898). 

(1790-1806; 1807-12), he was created TASSIE, James (1735-99), Scottish modeller, 

baronet in 1815. See his History of the born at Polloksliaws, Glasgow, in 1766 

Carnpaigns of 1780 and 1781 (1781). settled in London, and used a ‘ white enamel 

TARJLTON, Richard (d. 1588), English composition’ in his well-known reproduc- 

comedian, a man of ‘ happy unhappy lions of the most famous gems. He also 
answers was introduced to Elizabeth executed many cameo portraits of his 
through the Earl of Leicester and became one contemporaries, and the plaster repro- 
of the Queen’s players (1583). He died in ductions of the Portland Vase. HisnepW, 
poverty, and on him was fathered TarltotCs William Tassie (1777-1860), succeeded him. 
Jests (1592?~1611?), in three parts. See Lives by J. M. Gray (1895). 

TARQUINIUS, an Etruscan family named TASSQ, (1) Bernardo (1493-1569), Italian 
after the city of Tarquinii, to which two of poet, father of (2), was born at Venice of 

the Kings of Rome belonged : an illustrious family of Bergarno. After 

(1) Lucius Tarquinius Priscus, originally suffering poverty and exile owing to the 

Lucumo, arrived a stranger in Rome with outlawry by Charles V (1547) of his patron, 
a favourable omen, and is said to have the Duke of Salerno, he took service with the 
reigned 616-578 b.c., to have modified the Duke of Mantua. His Amadigi, an e^ic on 
constitution, and to have begun the Servian Amadis of Gaul, is a melodious imitation of 
agger and the Circus Maximus. He was Ariosto’s manner, but exaggerated in send- 
murdered. ment. He began another epic, Floridante 

(2) Lucius Tarquinius Superbus, king (534- (1587), finished by his son, and wrote numer- 

510 B.C.), seventh and last king of Rome, ex- ous lyrics (1749). See Lettere di Bernardo 
tended his dominion more than any of his Tasso (ed. Campori, 1869) and his Lettere 
predecessors, and by establishing colonies inedit e (ed, PorlioU, 1871). 

founded Rome’s greatness. But his tyranny, (2) Torquato (1544-95), Italian poet, son 
especially in the matter of Lucretia (q.v.), of (1), was born at Sorrento, March 11 , and 
excited the discontent of both patricians and shared his exiled father’s wandering life. 
plebeians, and in consequence of a rising in 1560 he was sent to study law and plmo- 
under his nephew, Brutus, he and all his sophy at Padua, where he published his first 
family were banished. He took refuge with work, a romantic poem, Rinaldo. In the 
Lars Porsena at Clusium and, with him, service of Cardinal Luigi d’Este he was 
levied successful war against Rome. He was introduced to the court of the Duke ol 
later defeated at Lake Regillus (498 B.c.) and Ferrara; and there, encouraged by the 
died a fugitive. sisters of the duke, he began his great epic 

TARSKI, Alfred (1902- ), Polish logician, poem and masterpiece. La Gerumeme 
bom in Warsaw, was professor there (1925- Liberata, In 1571 he accornpanied Cardinal 
1939), at Harvard, New York and Princeton, d’Este to France, and on his return to Italy 
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m 1572 became attached to the service of 
Duke Alfonso at Ferrara. For the court 
theatre he wrote his beautiful pastoral play, 
4 mmta (1581). Tasso completed his great 
Qvic in 1575, and submitted it before publica- 
tion to the critics of the day. Their fault- 
finding and Tasso’s replies are recorded in 
his correspondence and in his Apologia. In 
1576 he showed the first signs of mental 
disorder; he became suspicious and melan- 
choly, and obsessed with fears of assassina- 
tion. ' He was confined at Ferrara, but 
escaped, and eventually made his way to 
Naples, to Rome, to Turin, where he was 
welcomed by the Duke of Savoy. Returning 
to Ferrara in 1579, he met with a cold 
reception, and wounded by some real or 
imagined slight, broke into furious invectives 
against the duke, his courtiers, all the world. 
He was confined at Ferrara by order of the 
duke as insane (not, as is often alleged, for 
his love for the Princess Leonora, a story on 
which Byron based his Lament of Tasso); and 
in his seven years’ confinement wrote many 
noble verses and philosophical dialogues 
and a vigorous defence of his Jerusalem, 
published without his leave and with many 
errors. The cruel contrast between his fate 
and the daily growing fame of his great poem 
had excited popular interest, and in July 1586 
he was liberated on the intercession of Prince 
Vincenzo Gonzaga. He followed his new 
patron to Mantua, where he wrote his only 
tragedy, Torrlsmondo. Broken in health and 
spirits, he began again his restless wanderings, 
spending, however, most of these later years 
in Rome and Naples, helped and protected 
by many kind friends and patrons. He 
busied himself in rewriting his great epic, 
according to the rnodifications proposed by 
his numerous critics. The result, a poor 
simulacrum of his masterpiece, was published 
under the name Gerusalemme Conquistata 
(1593). Summoned to Rome by Pope 
Clement VIII to be crowned on the Capitol as 
poet-laureate, he took ill on arrival and died 
in Ae monastery of Sant’ Onofrio on the 
Janiculum, April 25. His Jerusalem, an 
idealized story of the first Crusade, is a 
typical product of his time, its blind idolatry 
of classic forms conflicting with newly- 
revived religious superstition. See his letters 
and prose writings (ed. Guasti, 1853-75), and 
Lives by W. Boulting (1907), E. Donadoni 
(1921), L. Tonelli (1935) and C. Previtera 
(1936). 

TATA, Jamsetji Nasarwanji (1839-1904), 
Indian industrialist, born in Gujerat, built 
cotton mills at Nagpur (1877) and at Cooria 
near Bombay. He did much to promote 
scientific education in Indian schools. See 
Life by F, R. Harris (1958). His son. Sir 
Dorabji (1859-1932), developed the Indian 
iron-ore industry, applied hydro-electricity 
to the Cooria cotton mills and founded a 
commercial air-line. 

TATE, (1) Sir Henry, 1st Bart. (1819-99), 
English su^ar magnate, art patron and 
philanthropist, born at Chorley, Lancashire, 
patented a method for cutting sugar cubes in 
1872 and attained great wealth as a Liverpool 
sugar refiner. He founded the University 
Library at Liverpool and gave the nation the 
40 
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’’ Millbank, London, contain- 

valuable private collection 

p) Nahum (1652-1715), Irish poet and 
? Dublin, studied at Trinity 
College there and saw his first play staged in 
London in 1678. With Johnson’s approval 
he wrote a number of ‘ improved ’ versions of 
^biiakespeare s tragedies, substituting Hoily- 

i!'®! popular taste. 

With Dryden s help he wrote a second part 
to the poet’s Absalom and Achitophel 

compiled a metrical version 
Sf • ^ psalrns. ‘ While Shepherds watched 
their flocks by night ’ is attributed to him 
and he wrote the libretto of Purcell’s Bido 
^ became poet laureate 

m lo92. His best-known work is Panacea 
or a Poem on Tea (1700). See E. K. Broadus, 
The Laureateship (1921). 

pseud, of Jacques 
Tatischeff (1908- ), French actor, author 
film-producer, born in Pecq (S. et O.). 
His first appearance before English audiences 
was as the ghost in Sylvie et le Fantome, but 
appeared in Jour de Fete 
(1951) directed and written by himself, that 
he made his reputation as the greatest film 
comedian of the post-war period. This was 

Bulot 

0954) and Afon Oncle (1958), satirizing the 
tyranny of luxurious, labour-saving gadgetry 
which won a Cannes Festival prize (1958) and 
the American ‘ Oscar ’ and was hailed as a 
Chaplin’s Modern Times. 

TATIAN (2nd cent.), Christian apologist, born 
in Assyria, studied Greek philosophy, but 
was converted to Christianity by the martyr 
Justin at Rome in whose lifetime he wrote his 
Oratio ad Graecos (ed. by Schwartz, 1888), a 
glowing exposure of heathenism as compared 
with the new ‘ barbarian philosophy After 
Justin’s death (166) Tatian fell into evil 
repute for heresies, and he retired to Meso- 
potamia, probably Edessa, writing treatise 
after treatise, all of which have perished. 
The notions of his which gave most offence 
were his excessive asceticism, his rejection of 
marriage and animal food, and certain 
Gnostic doctrines about a demi-urge and the 
aeons. He was assailed in turn by Irenaeus 
Tertullian, Hippolytus, Clement of Alexan- 
dria and Origen. He died, perhaps at 
Edessa, about 180. Of his writings one 
maintained a place of importance in the 
Syrian Church for two centuries. This was 
the Diatessaron, a kind of patchwork gospel 
freely constructed out of our four gospels. 
See German works by Zahn, Sellin, Gebhardt 
and Harnack; English ones by Hemphill 
(1888), R. Harris (1890), and J. H. Hill 
(1893). 

TATIUS, Achilles (fl. c. a.d. 500), Greek 
romancer, was a rhetorician at Alexandria. 
He wrote Leucippe and Cleitophon. 

TATTERSALL, Richard (1724—95), English 
auctioneer, born at Hurstwood, Lancashire, 
came early to London. He entered the Duke 
of Kingston’s service, became an auctioneer, 
and in 1776 set up auction rooms at Hyde 
Park Comer, which became a celebrated mart 
of thorough-bred horses and a great racing 
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centre. They were transferred to Knights- born at Paris, the son of aProtestanf 
bridge in 1867. See Memories of Hiirsnwod from Antwerp. His first iournpv ^ 
by Tattersall Wilkinson and .T. F. Tattersall (1631 -33) was by way of 
(1889). to Persia, Ihcnce by Aleppo and 

TAUBER, Richard, tow'ber (1891-1948), Italy. The second journey 
Austrian-born British tenor, born at Linz, across Syria to Ispahan, Agra and C^]rl 
established himself as one of Germany’s the third (1643-49), through Ispahan ml’ 
leading tenors, particularly in Mozartian of Hindustan, Batavia and Bantam thenn t 
opera, until 1925 when he increasingly Holland by the Cape; and the S 
appeared in light opera, notably Lehar’s (1651-55), fifth (1657-62) and sixth 
Land of Smiles^ which he brought to London to many districts of Persia and iJ 
in 1931. This won him great popularity, Tavernier travelled as a dealer in prSl 
repeated by his part in his own highly stones. Louis XIV, gave him ‘lettersTf 
sentimental composition Old Chelsea^ but nobility’ in 1669, and next year he boueS 
at the expense of the finer qualities of his the barony of Aubonne near Geneva ir 
voice. He appeared at Covent Garden in 1684 he started for Berlin to advise the 
1938, became a British subject and died in Elector of Brandenburg in his projects for 
Sydney, Australia. See Life by his actress eastern trade. In 1689 he went to Russia 
wife, Diana Napier Tauber (1959). and died at Moscow. His famous 

TAUBMAN-GOLDIE, Sir George Dash wood Voyages was published in 1676; the com- 

(1846-1925), Manx traveller and adminis- plcmentary in 1679. Sqq Travels in 

trator, son of Colonel Goldie Taubman, IndiOy trans, by Dr V. Ball (1890) and a 
speaker of the House of Keys, was born in French work by Joret (1886). ’ 

the Isle of Man, travelled in Africa, and as TAWNEY, Richard Henry (1880- ), Eng. 

founder and governor of the Royal Niger lish economic historian, bom in Calcutta 
Company greatly extended English commerce with William Temple (q.v.) passed through 
and influence. Rugby and Balliol College, Oxford, of whid 

TAUCHNITZ, Karl Christoph Traugolt, he was elected fellow in 1918, after a spell of 
towK.E'mts (1761-1836), German publisher, social work at Toynbee Hall in the East end 
born near Grimma, set up in 1796 a small of London, became tutor, executive (1905-47) 
printing business in Leipzig, to which he and president (1928-44) of the Worker’s 

added publishing and lypefounding. In 1809 Educational Association. As a sergeant in 

he began to issue his cheap editions of the the Manchester Regiment, he was severely 
classics. He introduced stereotyping into wounded during the battle of the Somme 
Germany (1816). His nephew, Christian (1916). A socialist in the non-Marxist Keir 
Bernhard, Baron von Tauchnitz (1816-95), Hardie tradition and a Christian, he wrote a 
also founded in 1837 a printing and publish- number of studies in English economic 
ing house in Leipzig. history, particularly of the Tudor and Stuart 

TAULER, Johann, tow'ler (c. 1300-61), periods, of which the best known are Ths 

German mystic, was born at Strasbourg, and Acquisitive Society (1926), Religion and tk 

became a Dominican (c. 1318). Driven from Rise of Capitalism (1926), Equality (1931) and 
Strasbourg by a feud between the city and his Business and Politics under James I (1958). 
order, he settled at twenty-four at Basel, He was professor of Economic History at 
and associated with the devout ‘ Friends of London (;1931~49) and was elected F.B.A.ia 
God having before then been a disciple of 1935. He married a sister of Lord Beveridge 
Meister Eckhart (q.v.). His fame as a in 1909. 

preacher spread far and wide, and he became TAYLOR, (1) Alfred Edward (1869-1945), 
the centre of the quickened religious life in English scholar and philosopher, born at 

the middle Rhine valley. He died at Stras- Oimdle, Northamptonshire, became professor 

bourg. See English Life by S. Winkworth of Logic at McGill University (1903-08) and 
(1857), and German books by Karl Schmidt of Moral Philosophy at St Andrews (1908-24) 
(1841-75) and Siedl (1911). and Edinburgh (1924-41). An authority on 

TAUNTON, Lord. See Labouch^re (1). Plato, he wrote Plato, The Man and his Work 

TAUSSIG, Frank William, tow'sig (1859- (1926), A Commentary on Plato's Timeus 

1940), American economist, born at St Louis, (1928), and translated his Laws (1934). 
Mo., became professor at Harvard (1892- Other notable works are The Problem of 
1935) and was best known for his Principles Conduct ^901), Elements of Metaphysics 
of Economics (191 1), (1903), the Gifford lectures which he gave at 

TAVERNER, (1) John (c. 1495-1545), English St Andrews on The Faith of a Moralist, oaxi 
musician, organist at Boston and Christ studies of St Thomas Aquinas (1924) and 
Church, Oxford, composed notable motets Socrates (1 932). 

and masses. Accused of heresy, he was (2) Alfred Swaine (1806-80), English 
imprisoned by Wolsey, but released, ‘ being medical jurist, born at Northfleet, for forty- 
but a musitian He died at Boston. six years was professor of Medical Juris- 

(2) Richard (c. 1505—75), English author, prudence at Guy’s Hospital. Elected F.R.S. 

was patronized by 'Wolsey and Cromwell, (1845), he wrote two standard works on 
for whom he compiled Taverner’s Bible medical jurisprudence (1844 and 1865) and 
(1539), which was really a revision of one on poisons (1848). 

Matthew’s Bible (1537). On the fall of (3) Bayard (1825-78), American traveller 
Cromwell, he was imprisoned but soon and author, was born in Chester county, 
released and was M.P. for Liverpool (1545). Penn., and apprenticed to a printer, wrote a 
TAVERNIER, Jean Baptiste, Baron d’ Aubonne, volume of poems (1844), visited Europe, 
ta-ver'nyay (1605-89), French traveller, was published Views Afoot (1846), and obtained 
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a post on the Ne^' York Tribune. As its 
correspondent he made extensive travels in 
California and Mexico, up the Kile, in Asia 
Minor and Syria, across ^ Asia to India, 
China and Japan — recorded in a great 
number of travel books which he published. 
In 1862-63 he was secretary of legation at St 
Petersburg; in 1878 became ambassador at 
Berlin, where he died. His poetical works 
Include Rhymes of Travel (1848), Poems of the 
Orient (1854), Poems of Home and Travel 
(1855), Prince Deukalion (1878), a play, but 
be was best known for his translation of 
Goethe’s Faust (1870-71). Among his 
novels is Hannah Thurston (1863). See his 
Life and Letters (1884) by M. Hansen-Taylor 
and H. E. Scudder. 

(4) Brook (1685-1731), English mathe- 
matician, born at Edmonton, studied at St 
John’s College, Cambridge, and in 1715 
published his Method us, the foundation of 
theCJalculus of Finite DilTerences, containing 
‘Taylor’s Theorem’. In 1714-18 he was 
secretary to the Royal Society. His Contem- 
platio Philosophica (1719) was edited with a 
life by Sir W. Young (1793). 

(5) Sir Henry (1800-86), English poet, was 
born, the son of a gentleman-farmer, at 
Bishop-Middleham, in Durham, and wms a 
clerk in the colonial olnce (1824-72). D.C.L. 
(1862) and K.C.M.G. (1869), he died at 
Bournemouth. He wrote four tragedies, 
Isaac Comnenus (1827), a remarkable study 
in character, Philip van Artefelde (1834), 
Edmn the Fair (1842) and St Clement's Eve 
(1862). A romantic comedy. The Virgin 
Widow (1850), was afterwards entitled A 
Sicilian Summer. In 1845 he published a 
volume of lyrical poetry, and in 1847 The 
Eve of the Conquest. His prose included The 
Statesman (1836) and Autobiography (1885). 

(6) Isaac (1787-1865), Anglo- Jewish author, 
was born at Lavenham, son of the London 
engraver Isaac (1759-1829) and father of (7). 
After a course of study he settled down to a 
literary life at Ongar, and among his chief 
books were Natural History of Enthusiasm 
(1829), Natural History of Fanaticism (1833), 
Spiritual Despotism (1835), Physical Theory of 
Another Life (1836), and Ultimate Civilisation 
(1860). 

(7) Isaac (1829-1901 }, English philologist, 
son of (6), born at Stanford Rivers, studied 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, and became 
in 1875 rector of Settrington and canon of 
York in 1885. His Words and Places (1864) 
made him known, whilst The Alphabet 
(1883) brought him a wide reputation. Other 
publications include Etruscan Researches 
(1874), The Origin of the Aryans (1890) and 
Names and their Flistories (1896). See his 
family history of the Taylors (1867). 

(8) Jeremy (1613-67), English divine, the 
third son of a Cambridge barber, entered 
Caius College, and became a fellow of All 
Souls, Oxford (1636), chaplain to Archbishop 
Laud, and in 1638 rector of Uppingham. 
His Episcopacy Asserted (1642) gained him 
his D.D. During the civil war Taylor is 
supposed to have accompanied the royal 
army as a chaplain and was taken prisoner 
at Cardigan Castle (1645). After the down- 
fall of the cause he sought shelter in Wales, 


school, and found a patron in the Earl 
giving at Golden Grove, 
Liandilo, immortalized in the title of Tavlor’s 
^ill _ popular manual of devotion (r655). 
During the last thirteen years (1647-60) of 
layiors enforced seclusion appeared ail his 
great worxs, some of them the most enduring 
monuments of sacred eloquence in the 
English language. The first was The Liberty 
of Prophesying (1646), a noble and compre- 
hensive plea for toleration and freedom of 
opinion. The Life of Christ, or the Great 
Exemplar {\6SU) is an arrangement of the 
tacts in historical order, interspersed with 
prayers and discourses. The Rule and 
Exercises of Holy Living (1650) and The Rule 
and Exercises of Holy Dying (1651) together 
^rm the choicest classic of English devotion. 
The fifty-two Sermons (1651-53), with the 
discourses in the Life of Christ and many 
passages in _ the Holy Living and Dying, 
contain the richest examples of their author’s 
characteristically gorgeous eloquence. The 
more formal treatises were An Apology for 
Authorised and Set Forms of Liturgy (1646); 
Clerus Dominio (on the ministerikl office’ 
1651); The Real Presence in the Blessed 
Sacrament (1654); Unum Necessarium (on 
repentance, 1655), which brought on him the 
charge of Pelagianism; The Worthy Com- 
(1660); The Rite of Confirmation 
(166.3); The Dissuasive from Foperv (1664); 
and the famous Diictor Dubitantiii'm (1660), 
the most learned and subtle of all his works, 
intended as a handbook of Christian casuistry 
and eihics. During the civil war Taylor was 
thrice imprisoned, once for the preface to the 
Golden Grove; the last time in the Tower for 
an ‘ idolatrous ’ print of Christ in the 
attitude of prayer in his Collection of Offices 
(1658). In 1658 he got a lectureship at 
Lisburn, at the Restoration the bishopric of 
Down and Connor, with next year the 
administration of Droniore; and became 
vice-chancellor of Dublin University and a 
member of the Irish privy-coimcil. In his 
first visitation (in spite of his Liberty of 
Prophesying!) he ejected thirty-six Presby- 
terian ministers, but neither severity nor 
gentleness could prevail to force a form of 
religion upon an unwilling people. He died 
at Lisburn, August 13, and was buried in the 
cathedral of Dromore. See Heber’s edition 
of his works, with Life (1820—22; revised 
1847-54), and Lives by E. Gosse (1904), 
W. J. Brown (1925) and Stranks (1952). 

(9) John (1580-1653), English poet, the 
‘ Water-poet bom at Gloucester, became a 
Thames waterman, but, pressed into the navy, 
served at the siege of Cadiz. At the outbreak 
of the Civil War (1 642) he kept a public house 
in Oxford, gave it up for another in London, 
and there hawked his own doggerel poems, 
which yet are not destitute of natural humour 
and low, jingling wit. The chief event of his 
life was his journey afoot from London to 
Edinburgh (1618), described in his Penniless 
Pilgrimage (1618); similar books were his 
Travels in Germanic (1617) and The Praise of 
Hempseed, a story of a voyage in a brown 
paper boat from London to Queenborough 

/I Q\ 


(10) John Edward (1791-1844), EngHsh 
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journalist, born at Ilminster, son of ^ 
Unitarian minister, was the founder in 1S21 
of the liberal Manchester Guardian, 

(11) John Henry (1871- ), English 

golfer, born at Northam in Devon, was the 
winner of the British Open Championship m 
1894. This triumph was repeated m 18^:), 
1900, 1909 and 1913. Twice he won the 
French Open Championship, m 1908 and 
1909 and once the German Open Champion- 
ship, in 1912. A brilliant player, he was 
specially known for his skill with the mashie. 

He wrote the very popular Taylor on Golf 

^^?1 2) Nathaniel William (1786-1858), Ameri- 
can theologian, born at New Milford, Conn., 
became in 1822 professor of Theology at 
Yale His ‘New Haven theology , long 
assailed as heretical, was a softening of the 
traditional Calvinism of New England, 
maintained the doctrine of natural ability, 
and denied total depravity; sm is a voluntary 
action of the sinner, but there is, derived irom 
Adam, a bias to sin, which is not itself sinful. 
Porter edited his works in 1858-59. 

(13) Rowland (d. 1555), English Protestant 
martyr, born at Rothbury, became rector of 
Hadleigh (1544), archdeacon of Exeter (1551), 
and a canon of Rochester. Under Mary he 
was imprisoned as a heretic, and on February 
8 1555, was burned near Hadleigh. 

'(14) Thomas (1758-1835), English scholar, 

‘ the Platonist a Londoner educated at 
St Paul’s School, entered Lubbock’s bank as 
a clerk. His fifty works include translations 
of the Orphic Hymns, parts of Plotinus, 
Proclus, Pausanias, Apuleius, lamblichus. 
Porphyry, &c., Plato (nine of the Dialogues 
by Floyer Sydenham, 1804), and Aristotle 
(1806-12). The Spirit of All Religions ni 90) 
expresses his strange polytheistic creed. See 
sketch by Axon (1890). 

(15) Tom (1817-80), Scottish dramatist and 
editor, born at Sunderland, studied at Glas- 
gow and Trinity College, Cambridge, and was 
elected a fellow. Professor for two years of 
English at University College, London, and 
called to the bar in 1845, he was secretary to 
the Board of Health 1850-72, and then to the 
Local Government Act Office, From 1846 
he wrote or adapted over a hundred pieces 
for the stage, among them Our Ameri^n 
Cousin, Still Waters Run Beep (1855), The 
Ticket of Leave Man (1863), and Mwixt Axe 
and Crown. He edited the autobiographies 
of Haydon and Leslie, completed the latter’s 
Life and Times of Reynolds, translated 
and Songs of Brittany (1865), and in I874 
became editor of Bunch. The Times art critic, 
he appeared as a witness for Ruskin in the 
libel action brought against him by Whistler 

*^(16)^ William (1765-1836), English author, 

‘ of Norwich son of a Unitarian merchant* 
entered his father’s counting-house in 1779, 
and, travelling extensively on the Continent, 
introduced the works of Lessing, Goethe, 
&c., to English readers, mainly through 
criticisms and translations, collected in his 
Historic Survey of German Poetry (1828^30), 
Sorrow’s Lavengro describes his scepticism 
and inveterate smoking. See Life by 
Robberds (1843). 
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(17) Zachary (1784-1850), American sol 
dier, born in Orange County, Va., September 
24, 1784, entered the army in 1808. InlSn 


he held Fort Harrison on the Wabash against 
Indians, and in 1832 fought with Black Hawk 
In 1836, now colonel, he was ordered to 
Florida, and in December 1837 defeated the 
Seminoles at Okeechobee Swamp, and won 
the brevet of brigadier-general. In 1840 he 
was placed in command of the army in the 
south-west. When Texas was annexed in 
1845 he gathered 4000 regulars at Corpus 
Christi in March 1846, marched to the Rio 
Grande, and erected Fort Brown opposite 
Matamoros. The Mexicans crossed the Rio 
Grande to drive him out. But the battles of 
Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma on May 8 
and 9 repulsed them, and Taylor seized 
Matamoros. In September he captured 
Monterey. After seven weeks’ vain waiting 
for reinforcements the march was resumed, 
Victoria was occupied on December 29, but 
the line of communication was too long for 
the meagre force, while Polk’s Democratic 
administration, fearing the rising fame of 
Taylor, who was a Whig, crippled him by 
withholding reinforcements. Taylor was 
falling back to Monterey when his regulars 
were taken from him to form part of a new 
expedition under General Scott. Santa Ana, 
the Mexican general, overtook his 5000 
volunteers near the pass of Buena Vista; but 
Taylor, on February 22, 1847, repulsed the 
21,000 Mexicans with a loss thrice as great 
as his own. In 1848 the Whigs selected 
Taylor as their candidate for the presidency. 

He was elected in November and inaugurated 
next March. The struggle over the extension 
of slavery had begun. ^ The Democratic 
congress opposed the admission of California 
as a free state, while the president favoured it. 

To avert the threatened danger to the Union 
Henry Clay introduced his famous com- 
promise. Taylor remained firm and impartial 
though his son-in-law, Jefferson Davis, 
headed the extreme pro-slavery faction. 
Before a decision was reached President 
Taylor died, July 9, 1850. See Life by Gen. 

O. O. Howard (1892). , , ^ t 

TCHAIKOVSKY, Piotr Ilyich, chhkofskee 
(1840-93), Russian composer, was bom 
May 7 at Kamsko-Votinsk, where his father 
was inspector of government mines. His 
early musical talents were encouraged, but on 
the family’s moving to St Petersburg he 
entered the school of jurisprudence and 
started his life as a minor civil servant, in 
1862 he enrolled at the recently opened 
conservatoire, but after three years he was 
engaged by his previous ^ orchestration 
teacher, Nicholas Rubinstein, to teach 
harmony at the latter’s own conservatoue at 
Moscow. His operas and 2nd symphony 
brought him into the public eye, and m l 875 
his B flat minor piano concerto had its 
premiere in Moscow. Temperamentally 
unsuited to marriage, he left ^ 
Antonina Ivanovna Miliukov a month alter 
Uie wedding (1877) in a state of nervoM 
coUapse. After recuperation abroad M 

resigned from the conservatoire and rettw 

to the coimtry to devote himself, eahiely to , 
composition. He made occasional tr p 
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abroad and in 1893 was made an honorary 
UusD of Cambridge University. Soon 
after' his return to Russia from England and 
trter the first performance of his 6th 
? Pathetique ’) symphony, he took cholera 
Ind died at St Petersburg. Three years 
earlier his correspondence, dating back to 
1876 with Nadezhda von Meek, widow of 
a wklthy engineer, had come to a stop. 
Though they never met, her artistic, moral 
and financial support played a very important 
nart in his career. Though acquainted with 
Balakirev Rimsky-Korsakov and other 
members of the group of late 19th-century 
composers known as the ‘ Five he was not 
in sympathy with their avowedly nationalistic 
aspirations and their use of folk-material, 
and was himself regarded by them as some- 
thing of a renegade cosmopolitan. The 
melodiousness, colourful orchestration, and 
deeply expressive content of his music brought 
liirn and still brings him an enthusiastic 
following exceeding that of any other Russian 
composer. His introspective and melancholy 
nature is reflected in some of his symphonies 
and orchestral pieces, but not in his ballet 
music — Swan Lake, The Sleeping Beauty and 
Nutcracker — ^which are by common consent 
masterpieces of their kind. In such cases his 
weakness in large-scale structural organiza- 
tion was concealed. His works include 6 
symphonies, of which the last three are best- 
known, 2 piano concertos (a third was left 
uncompleted), a violin concerto, a number 
of tone poems including Borneo and Juliet 
and Italian Capriccio, songs and piano 
pieces. Of his 11 operas, Eugen Onegin 
and The Queen of Spades have successfully 
survived. See studies by E. Blom (1927), 
E. Evans (1935), Weinstock (1943) and G. 
Abraham (1946) ; also Ltfe and Letters ( 1906), 
ed. M. Tschaikovsky, and his Diaries (1945). 
TCHEKHOV. See Chehov. 

TCHEREPNIN, Nikolai Nikolaievich, che- 
rep-neen' (1873-1945), Russian composer, 
bom in St Petersburg. He was trained as 
a lawyer, but abandoned this profession to 
study under Rimsky-Korsakov, and first 
appeared as a pianist. In 1901 he became 
conductor of the Belaiev Concerts and took 
charge of opera at the Mary insky Theatre. 
From 1908 to 1914 Tcherepnin worked with 
Diaghilev, conducting ballet and opera 
throughout Europe. In 1914 lie went to 
Petrograd, leaving there four years later to 
become director of the Tiflis Conservatory. 
He settled in Paris in 1921, Tcherepnin’s 
works include two operas, a number of 
ballets, much orchestral music, and piano 
pieces. 

TEBALDI, Renata, -baT- (1922- ), Italian 
operatic soprano, born in Pesaro. She 
studied at Parma Conservatory, made her 
d6but at Rovigo in 1944, and was invited by 
Toscanini to appear at the re-opening of La 
Scala, Milan, in 1946. 

TECUMSEH(c. 1768-1813), American Indian 
chief of the Shawnees, joined his brother, 
" The Prophet in a rising against the whites 
suppressed at Tippecanoe by Harrison in 
1811, and passing into the English service, 
commanded the Indian allies in the war of 
1812-13 as brigadier-general. He fell fighting 
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at the Thames in Canada (1813). See Lives 
by Eggleston (1878) and Raymond (1915). 

TEDDER, Arthur William, 1st Baron Tedder of 
Gienguin (1890- ), marshal of the R.A.R, 

born at Gienguin, Stirlingshire, was in the 
Colonial Service when war broke out in 1914. 
By 1916 he had transferred to the R.F.C. 
Remaining in the service, at the outbreak of 
World War II he was director-general of 
research and development, Air Ministry. 
From 1940 he organized the Middle East Air 
Force with great success, moving on to the 
Mediterranean theatre and later becoming 
deputy supreme commander under Eisen- 
hower. At the close of hostilities his services 
were recognized in his appointment as mar- 
shal of the R.A.F. (1945). Created a baron 
in 1946, in 1950 he became chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge and also a governor 
of the B.B.C. See his dir Bower in the War 
(1948). 

TEGETMEIER, William Bernhard, teg'et-mh 
er (1816-1912), Anglo-German ornithologist, 
was born at Colnbrook, S. Bucks. He assis- 
ted Darwin in his work and for many years 
edited The Field. 

TEGETTHOFF, Baron Wilhelm von (1827- 
1871), Austrian admiral, born at Marburg, 
defeated the Danes off Heligoland (1864) and 
an Italian fiect under Persano near Lissa 
(1866)> the first battle between ironclads. 

TEG1S®R, Esaias, teng-nayr (1782-1846), 
Swedish poet, born at Kiykerud in Vflrmland, 
the son of a pastor, graduated in 1802 at 
Lund University, and was appointed a 
lecturer in 1803. His stirring War-song for 
the Militia of Scania (1808) made his name 
known, and Svea (1811) made it famous. In 
1812 he became professor of Greek. His 
best poems all belong to eight years — Song to 
the Sun (1817); Degree Day at Lund (1820); 
The Candidate for Confirmation (1820); 
Axel, a romance of the days of Charles XII 
(1821); and his masterpiece, Frithiof'^s Saga 
(1825; trans. by Canon Blackley). He 
became bishop of Yexio (1824). See Life by 
Bottiger prefixed to his collected works 
(1847-51); also works by Brandes (Stock- 
holm 1878), Kippenberg (Leipzig 1884), and 
Christensen (3rd ed. Leipzig 1890). 

TEILHARD DE JARDIN, Pierre, tay-yahr 
de zhahr~dl (1881-1955), French geologist, 
palaeontologist, Jesuit priest and philosopher, 
the son of an Auvergne landowner, was 
educated at a Jesuit school, lectured in pure 
science at the Jesuit College in Cairo and in 
1918 became professor of Geology at the 
Institut Catholique in Paris. In 1923 he 
undertook palaeontological expeditions in 
China, and later in central Asia, but increas- 
ingly his researches did not conform to Jesuit 
orthodoxy and he was forbidden by his 
religious superiors to teach and publish, and 
in 1948 was not allowed to stand for a 
professorship at the Sorbonne in succession 
to the Abbe Breuil (q.v.). Nevertheless, his 
work in Cenozoic geology and palaeontolo^ 
became known and he was awarded academic 
distinctions, including the Legion of Honour 
(1946). From 1951 he lived in America. 
Posthumously published, his philosophical 
speculations, based on his scientific work, 
traces the evolution of animate matter to 
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two basic principles: non-finality and 
complexification. By the concept of 
tion he explains why homo sapiens is the only 
species which in spreading over the globe 
has resisted intense division into further 
species. This leads on to transcendental 
speculations, which allow him original, if 
theologically unorthodox:, proofs for the 
existence of God. This work. The 
menon of Man (trans. 1959; intro. Sir Julian 
Huxley), is complementary to Le Milieu ciivin 
(trans. 1960). See Life by N. Cortc (trans. 
1960). 

TEISSERENC ©E BORT, Leon Philippe, 
tes-ra de bor (1855-1913), French meteoro- 
logist, born in Paris, became chief meteoro- 
logist at the Bureau Central Mctdorologique 
in Paris. He discovered and named the 
stratosphere as distinct from the troposphere, 
in the upper atmosphere. He was awarded 
the Symons Gold Medal by the Royal 
Meteorological Society in 1908. 

TEIXEIRA, Pedro, tay-shay'ra (c. J575- 
1640), Portuguese soldier, in 1614 fought 
against the French in Brazil. He helped to 
found Pard in 1615, of which be was governor 
(1620 and 1640). He led an important 
expedition up the Amazon (1637-39) and 
across the mountains to Quito, returning by 
the same route. ^ 

TELEKI, Count Paul, re/ Wc<?6' (1879-1941), 
Hungarian statesman, born in Budapest, 
where he became professor of Geography at 
the university in 1919. Combining politics 
with an academic career, he was also in that 
year appointed foreign minister and from 
1920 to 1921, premier. Founder of the 
Christian National League and chief of 
Hungary’s boy scouts, he was minister of 
education in 1938 and again premier in 1939. 
He was fully aware of the German threat to 
his country, but all measures to avert it, 
including a pact with Yugoslavia, were 
unavailing through lack of support. When 
Germany marched agairist Yugoslavia 
through Hungary, he took his own life. 
TELEMANN, Georg Philipp, tay'U-mahn 
(1681-1767), German composer, born in 
Magdeburg, the son of a clergyman, was 
largely self-taught. He gained his musical 
knowledge by learning to play a host of 
instruments (including the violin, recorder 
and zither, and later the shawm, oboe, flute 
and bass trombone) and by studying the 
scores of the masters. In 1700 he was a 
student of languages and science at Leipzig 
University and in 1704 was appointed 
organist of the New Church and Kapell- 
meister to Prince Promnitz at Sorau. In 1 709 
he was Kapellmeister at Eisenach, from 
1712 to 1721 Kapellmeister to the Prince of 
Bayreuth and in 1721 was appointed music 
director of the Johannciini at Hamburg, a 
post which he held until his death. One of 
the most prolific composers, Telemann’s 
works include church music, forty-four 
passions, forty operas, oratorios, including 
X>er Tag des Genchts and Die Tageszeiten, 
countless songs and a large body of instru- 
mental music. In his lifetime ranked above 
his friend J. S. Bach and admired by Handel, 
who borrowed from his music, he lost popu- 
larity after his death and not until the 1930s 


were his musical gifts rediscovered. Thoush 
his masterly grasp of the techniques of all 
forms of musical composition was alwav 
recognized, especially his skill as a contra 
puntist, critics regarded him as unoriKinal 
and condemned his easily turned out worh 
as lacking in depth and sincerity. But 
through his study of and admiration for tk 
French composers, notably Lully, a new 
grace and richness was introduced into 
German music. Much of the liveliness and 
gaiety in his work sprang from his sense of 
humour and also from an interest in folk 
music aroused at Sorau where lie heard the 
tunes of the Polish and Moravian dances 
Fie wrote three autobiographies, the last of 
which was published in 1739. See works bv 
H. H5rncr (1931), K. Schafer (1931), anda 
Life by E. Valentin (1931). 

TELFORD, Thomas (1757-1834), Scottish 
engineer, was born, a shepherd’s son, at 
'Westerkirk, Langholm, August 9, 1757, at 
fourteen was apprenticed to a stone-mason, 
in 1780 removed to Edinburgh, and in 1782 
to London. In 1784 he got work at Ports- 
mouth dockyard; in 1787 became surveyor 
of public works for Shropshire; and his two 
bridges over the Severn at Montford and 
Build was gained him the planning of the 
Ellesmere Canal (1793-1805). Tn 1801 he 
was commissioned by government to report 
on the public works required for Scotland; 
and he constructed the Caledonian Canal 
(1803-23), more than 1000 miles of road, and 
1200 bridges, besides churches, manses, 
harbours, &:c. Other works by him were the 
road from London to Holyhead, with the 
Mcnai Suspension Bridge (1825), the Dean 
Bridge, Edinburgh (1832), ^ and the St 
Katharine’s Docks (1826-28) in London; he 
was also responsible for draining large tracts 
of the Fen country. He was elected F.LS, 
in 1827 and was the first president of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers. He was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. See Lives by 


himself (1838), Sir Alexander Gibb (1935) 
and L. T. C. Rolt (1958). 

TELL, William, Swiss patriot of Biirglen in 
Uri, reputed the saviour of his native district 
from the tyranny of Austria. Johannes von 
Muller tells at length, in his History of 
Switzerland (1786), how Albert II of Austria 
strove to annex the Forest Cantons; how in 
1307 his tyrannical steward Gessler compelled 
the Swiss to do reverence to the ducal hat 
erected on a pole in Altorf; how Tell, a 
famous marksman, was for non-compliance 
condemned to shoot an apple oii his own 
son’s head; and how afterwards Tell slew 
the tyrant, and so initiated the movement 
which secured the independence J™®!' 
land. Yon Muller had no doubt of the M 
of the story; but the tale of the ‘ 
is found in Aryan, Sanioyede and TurM 
folklore. Tcll’s very existence is {hsputed, 
his name first occurs in a ballad of 1 ^ 70 , and 
the full story in Tschudi s 
(1572). Albert 11 was a just, if severe, ruler, 
and Gessler’s name is never once 
till 1513. See French studies hy Albert 
Rilliot (1 868) and H. Naef (1942) GenM 
ones by Kopp (1851) and JK » 
Urspntng der Eidgenossenschaft (194ij. 
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teller, Edward (1908- ), Hungarian-born 
American nuclear physicist, bom at Budapest, 
graduated in chemical engineering at Karls- 
ruhe, studied theoretical physics at Munich, 
Gottingen and under Niels Bohr at Copen- 
hagen. He left Germany in 1933, lectured in 
London and Washington (1935) and contri- 
buted profoundly to the modern explanation 
of solar energy, anticipating thereby the 
theory behind thermo -nuclear explosions. 
He worked on the atomic bomb project 
(1941-46), joined Oppenheinier’s theoretical 
study group at Berkeley, California, where 
after his appointment to a professorship at 
Chicago (1946) he was in 1952 placed in 
charge of the new nuclear laboratories at 
Livermore- He repudiated as scientist any 
moral implications of his work, stating that 
but for Oppenheimer’s moral qualms, the 
United States might have had hydrogen 
bombs in 1947. After Russia’s first atomic 
test (1949) he was one of the architects of 
Truman’s crash programme to build and test 
(1952) the world’s first hydrogen bomb. See 
his Our Nuclear Future (1958; with A. 

T^ILLEZ. See Tirso de Molina. 

TEMPLE, (1) Frederick (1821-1902), English 
divine, father of (4), born at Santa Maura in 
the Ionian islands, educated at Blundell’s 
School and Balliol College, Oxford, of which 
he became a Mathematics lecturer and fellow. 
He was principal of Kneller Hall Training 
College (1858-69), inspector of schools and 
headmaster of Rugby (1858-69), wrote the 
first of the allegedly heterodox Essays and 
Reviews (1860) which almost prevented his 
appointment to the bishopric of Exeter in 
1869, and supported the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church. In 1885 he became Bishop 
of London and in 1896 Archbishop of 
Canterbury. An outspoken Broad church- 
man, he was responsible with Archbishop 
MacLagan of York for the ‘ Lambeth 
Opinions’ (1889) which attempted to solve 
some ritual controversies. 

(2) Richard Grenville, 1st Earl (1711-79), 
English statesman, elder brother of George 
Grenville (q.v.), in 1756-61 held office as 
first lord of the admiralty and lord privy seal 
under the elder Pitt, who had married his 
sister. He bitterly opposed Bute and broke 
with Pitt (Chatham) on the Stamp Act in 
1766. 

(3) Sir William (1628-99), English diplo- 
matist and essay-writer, born in London, 
studied at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
but at nineteen went abroad, after falling in 
love with Dorothy Osborne (1627-95). 
Their seven years of separation gave oppor- 
tunity for Dorothy’s delightful letters and 
they were married in 1655. His diplomatic 
career, begun in 1655, was crowned by his 
part in the Triple Alliance (1668) of England, 
Holland and Sweden against France. Temple 
also took part in the congress of Aix-la- 
Chapelle (1668), and was ambassador at The 
Hague — a post to which he returned (1674) 
after the war between England and Holland. 
In 1677 he helped to bring about the marriage 
of the Prince of Orange with the Princess 
Mary. He suggested the scheme of a 
reformed privy-council of thirty, and for a 


short while formed with Halifax, Essex and 
i^nderland. an inner council of four. After 
the revolution he declined a secretaryship of 
state to devote himself to literature in retire- 
ment at Moor Park in Surrey, where Swift was 
nis secretary. An outstanding essayist, he 
was one of the reformers of English style, 
showing a development in rhythmical finish 
and avoiding unnecessary quotations and 
Miscellanea (1679, 
3. collection of essays on government, 
Irade, gardening, heroic virtue, poetry and in- 
cludingthe famous essay ‘ Upon the Ancient 
and Modern Learning his Correspondence, 
ed. Moore-Smith (1928), study by C. Marburg 
(1932), and Life by H. E.Woodbridge (1940); 
for Dorothy Osborne see Lord David Cecil’s 
Two Quiet Lives (1948). 

(4) William (1881-1944), English ecclesi- 
astic, son of (1), bom at Exeter, was educated 
at Rugby and Oxford, where he was a 
Fellow of Queen’s College (1904-10). He 
took Orders in 1908, was headmaster of 
Repton School (1910—14) and became a 
canon of Westminster in 1919. In 1921 he 
became Bishop of Manchester, in 1929 
Archbishop of York and in 1942 Archbishop 
of Canterbury. With interests as broad as 
his humanity, he united solid learning and 
great administrative ability. As Primate, 
he was one of the greatest moral forces of his 
time. An outspoken advocate of social 
reform, he made as his main task the applica- 
tion to current problems of his conception 
of the Christian philosophy of life, crusading 
against usury, slums, dishonesty, and the 
aberrations of the profit motive. Temple’s 
leadership was also seen in his chairmanship 
of the Doctrinal Commission of the Church 
of England and in his work for the Ecumenical 
Movement of Christian union. His publica- 
tions include Church and Nation (1915), 
Christianity and the State (1928) and Christi- 
anity and the Social Order (1942). See the 
study by F. A. Iremonger (1948) and essays, 
ed. Baker (1958). 

TEMPLER, Sir Gerald (1899- ), British 

general, was educated at Wellington College 
and the R.M.C,, Sandhurst. Commissioned 
in the Royal Irish Fusiliers, he served with 
them in the 1914-18 war, becoming a 
brevet lieut.-col. The 1939-45 war eventu- 
ally brought him command of the 6th 
Armoured Division. In 1948 he was appoin- 
ted vice-chief of the Imperial General Staff. 
As high commissioner and c.-in-c. Malaya 
(1952-54) his military firmness and resource- 
ful support for the loyal elements of the 
population went far to frustrate the Com- 
munist guerillas’ offensive. Appointed 
C.I.G.S. in 1955, he was created K.B.E, in 
1949. 

TEMPLEWOOD, Sir Samuel John Gomey 
Hoare, 1st Viscount (1880-1959), British 
Conservative politician, was educated at 
Harrow and Oxford. He entered politics in 
1905 as assistant private secretary to the 
colonial secretary and in 1910 became M.P. 
for Chelsea, a seat he held till he received a 
peerage in 1944. He was secretary of state 
for Air (1922-29), and as secretary of state for 
India (1931-35) he piloted the India Act 
through the Commons against the opposition 
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of Winstoa Churchill. In 1935, as foreign TENNANT, (1) Smithson (1761-1815) Entail 

secretary, tie was criticized for his part in the chemist, horn at Selby, was edukted 
discussions which led to the abortive Hoare- Edinburgh and Cambridge. He discowm] 
Laval pact over the Italian invasion of osmium and indium (1804) and proved S 
Ethiopia. He resigned, and in 1936 was diamond is pure carbon. Professor S 
appointed first lord of the admiralty. Home Chemistry at Cambridge (1814), he waskiliS 
secretary (1937-39), he was a strong advocate in a riding accident. 
of penal reform. His Criminal Justice Bill (2) William (1784-1848), Scottish uoet 
(1938) never became law because of the born at Anstnithcr, studied at St Andrews 
outbreak ofwar, but much of it was embodied and, a lifelong cripple, became in 
in the Act of 1948. From 1940 to 1 944 he was schoolmaster of Dunino. His mock-heroic 
ambassador on special mission to Madrid, poem rins'/e/’F’rr/r (1812) was the first attemnt 
In his later years he continued as an apologist to naturalize the Italian ottava rima—som 
for the National Government, whose after adopted with splendid success bv 
* appeasement ’ policy towards the dictators Hookliani Frerc and by Byron. He was 
he helped to direct, and as a determined teacher from 1816 at Lasswade, from igiQ 

opponent of capital punishment His at Dollar Academy, and from 1835 professor 

publications include T/ie Shadow of the of Oriental Languages at St Andrews 
Gallows (1951) and Nine Troubled Years Other poems were the Thane of Fife {\m\ 
(1954). and Papistry Stormed (1827); dramas were 

TEN BRINK. See Brink. Cardinal Beaton (1823) and John Baliol 

TENCIN, Claiidinc Alexandrine Gudrin de, (1825). See memoir by M. F. Conollv 
td-si (1681-1749), French beauty and writer, (1861). 

born at Grenoble, entered the religious life, TENNIEL, Sir John, teiJyel (1820-1914) 
but in 1714 came to Paris, where her wit English caricaturist, born in London, son of a 

and beauty attracted a crowd of lovers, celebrated clancing-mastcr. A self-trained 

among them the Regent and Cardinal Dubois, artist, he was selected in 1845 to paint one of 

She had much political influence, enriched the frescoes — Dryden’s ‘St Cecilia ’—in the 

herself, and helped the fortunes of her Houses of Parliament. He is better known 

brother, Cardinal Pierre Gu6rin de Tencin as a book-illustrator, and best as the cartoon- 

(1680-1758). But her importance died with ist of Punch, the staff of which he joined in 

the regent and the cardinal in 1723. In 1726 1851, his best-known cartoon being Dropping 

she lay a short time in the Bastille, after one the Pilot (1890). His illustrations to Alice in 

of her lovers had shot himself in her house. Wonderland and Through the Lookini-gkss 

Her later life was more decorous, and her (see Dodgson) are remarkable for their 

salon one of the most popular in Paris, delicacy and finish; earlier book-illustrations 

Fontcnelle was one of her oldest lovers; were to Aesop's Fables, MooTQ'’sLal!aRookh, 
D’Alembert one of her children. Her the lugoldsby Legends, Once a Week, &c. He 

romances include Mdmoires du Comte de was knighted in 1893. See Life by F. Sarjano 

Comminges (1735), Le Si^ge de Calais (1739) (1948). 

and Les Malheurs de Vamour (1747). Sec TENNYSON, Alfred, 1st Baron Tennyson 
her letters to her brother (1790) and the Due (1809-92), English poet, was born at Somers- 
de Richelieu (1806), and books by Nicolaus by rectory, Lincolnshire, the fourth sou of 
(1908), Masson (1909) and De Coynart (19 10). the rector. Flis elder brothers, Frederick and 
TENIERS, ten-eers\ (1) David, the elder ( 1582- Charles, were bo th poets and were the subject 
1649), Flemish genre painter, father of (2), of a memoir by H. Nicholson (Tennyson's 
born and died at Antwerp. His subjects arc Two Brothers, 1947). The father died young, 
generally homely tavern scenes, rustic games, but the family was allowed to stay on at the 
weddings, &c. His Temptation of St Anthony rectory and Tennyson was somehow enabled 
is well known. to go to Trinity College, Cambridge, where 

(2) David, the younger (1610-90), Flemish ho became a member of an ardent group of 
genre painter, son of (1), quickly gained young men, including Arthur Hallam, whose 
distinction, enjoying the favour and friend- early death was to be mourned in that great 
ship of the Austrian archduke, the Prince of elegiac poem In Memoriam, His early 
Orange, and the Bishop of Ghent. In 1647 ventures in verse, viz. Poems Chiefly Lyrical 
he took up his abode at Brussels. His seven (1830) and Poems (1833) were slighted by the 
hundred pictures possess, in superlative critics as being namby-pamby, and this we 
degree, the qualities that mark his father’s can understand for the first volume is largely 
work. None has realized more richly the * album verse ’ and the second is not free 
charm of joyous open-air life. His scriptural from an enervating sentimentality. But the 
subjects alone are unsatisfactory. See Life critics ought to have detected the great poet 
by G. Eekhoud (1926). in the first version of ‘ The Lady of Shalott , 

TENISON, Thomas (1636-1715), English ‘Oenone’, ‘The Lotus-eaters’ and other 
divine, bom at Co ttenham in Cambridgeshire, poems in the 1833 volume. Nine yeare of 
studied at Corpus Christi, Cambridge, and revising these poems and adding fr^h 

was made bishop of Lincoln by William III material resulted in the volume of 1842, which 

in 1691, and archbishop of Canterbury in established his fame. He had been engaged 
1694. He was a favourite at court, crowned since 1833 in writing the series of loosely 
Queen Anne and George I, and strongly connected lyrics or elegies whitm as in 
supported the Hanoverian succession. His Memoriam crowned his fame in 1850, me 
works comjprise anti-papal tracts, sermons, year he succeeded Wordsworth as poet- 
and a criticism of Hobbes. See Life by laureate and the year of his marriage to 
Carpenter (1948). Emily Sarah Sellwood, a lady from his own 
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the fashionable verse novelette — a (18^) 

Monodrama (1855), Enoch Arden (1864), the Court Judge in 

LocMey Hall Sixty Years After 0886 ! knighted and h--°“ v'P l>e%va" 

Incredibly, for we are inclined to think that King’s Lich and =1 chief-justice of the 
r.nn, .p. 1 827 ^ /sS V Peerage i 


county. The long Victorian afternoon 
followed with shifts of residence to Farring- 
don in the Isle of Wight and Aldworth in 
Sussex and sunned by the homage of the 
entire nation from the Queen downward, so 
truly and flatteringly did his poetry reflect 
that world. With his wife he made short 
tours but rarely left his Victorian England 
behind him. His poetry has declined in 
popularity as that insular England has 
receded, but there should be no doubt that 
the volume of 1842 and In Memoriam 
contain some of the most finished artistry 
in English poetry, in which the mood of the 
poem is perfectly reflected in rhythm and 
language. After 1850 he devoted himself to 


Maud^ apart from the lyrics, verges on the 
vulgar, Tennyson regarded it as his best 
poem. The public, however, was waiting for 
what was to be the crowning triumph. The 
first instalment of Idylls of the King (1859), 
seemed to the Victorians to be just that, but 
here again, in Geraint and Enid and Lancelote 
and Elaine we are in the domain of the verse 
novelette and throughout the whole series 
(completed in 1885) Victorian morality 
imposed on the old chivalric matter stifles the 
poetry save in the descriptive passages 
where Tennyson’s hand is as sure as ever. 
In the 1870s he tried his hand at drama.* 
Irving gave Becket a considerable run, but 
Harolds Queen Mary^ &c., arc dead matter. 
He had a late flowering in his seventies when 
he wrote the perfect poem To Virgik Teresias 
and the powerful Mispah, but the conflict 
between^ science and the Faith, discoursed 
optimistically in In Memoriam^ now becomes 
an obsession — hence the ‘ double shadow ’ 
vh. ‘ Astronomy and Geology, terrible 


TENZING NORKEY (1914- J 

ssfs it .“M 

accent nf i; attempts on the 

Rf VI 28?^ V' “ 

me summit of Everest and for this triumnb 
awarded the George Medal. In 1954 
j mountaineering school in 
Switzerland, and on his return to Darieelins 
was appointed head of the I^S of 

01 me Sherpa Association. See Sir John 

by X K ijlImaScfgs^T"'''’ 


iciiiuic oy j. K. unman ( 1955 '! 

muses . He retained lo the end the dft TET^BOPri-r u ‘ 

of felicitous occasional verse of which fhe (c 1617-8 n’ Gerard, ter-bortss. 
verse letter to F. D. Maurice and To Tirgil if; J.V born at.ZwoUe 
are examples. Perhaps his own estimate 
of his powers, in a remark to Carlyle, is not 
far out— ‘ I don’t think that since Shake- 
speare there has been such a master of the 
English language as I — to be sure, I have 
nothing to say’. Contemporaries thought 

lip! nl#in+v cQxr Mmo nH r i 


he had plenty to say, but it was all occasioned 
by the topics of the day. The Princess, for 
example (1 847), gave him a chance to * say 
something’, but the subject of woman’s 
education is treated in serio-comic fashion, 
which we find trying and the image of John 
Bull he projects in the poem is offensive to 
modern taste. To be sure there are the lovely 
lyrics and none disputes his eminence in the 
hric any more than in the wonderful pre- 
R^aelite and classical poetry in the volume 
of 1842, the sustained elegiac note of In 
Memoriam, and his felicity in occasional 
verse. These after all make a considerable 
body of work. The peerage bestowed on 


visM Haariem°a*i'd 

visited England, Italy, Germany, painting 

Uo48, National Gallery, London), and 

he From 1654 to his death 

he lived at Deventer, where he became 
burgomaster. He worked mostly on a small 
pictures and fashion- 
able portraits characterized by an almost 

TERBRTTrrm'iS *>1® rendering of textures. 
TEJRBRUGGHEN, Hendrik (1588-1629) 
born at Deventer, studied 
under Bloemaert, was until 1616 in Italy and 
came under the influence of Caravaggio, 
ir excelled in chiaroscuro 

effects and in the faithful representation of 
physiognomical details and drapery His 
Jacai and Laban (1627) is in the National 
Uraiiery, London. His works are represented 
m Edinburgh, Amsterdam, Metropolitan, 
New York, Ashinolean, Oxford, &c. See 
study by B. Nicolson (1958). 

r'I 7 T>'Er'XT/-nn /tt* a,. 


^at y^r), the ^rlect mirror of the Victorian thage, became the slave of the Roman 
issu^d^e alt^rife Lffe^Ti"^^ WmteVo Lucanus, wL brought 

was preceded by several studies, the best of him. His fc’t^pIa“was^the’.^drS aSQ^^Ws 
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success introduced Terence to the most in the provinces, played in London 1867 
refined society of Rome. His chief patrons He opened Terry’s Theatre in 1887, ^ ' 

were Laelius and the younger Scipio. After (3) Dame Ellen Alice (1848-1928) Englhh 
spending some years in Rome he went to actress, sister of (4), born at Coventry^the 
Greece, and died there. We have six of his daughter of a provincial actor, was apnren 
comedies — Andna, Eunuchus, Heauton Timo- ticed to the stage from infancy, and at elak 
raumenos^ Phormio, Hecyra and Adelphi, appeared as Manilius in The Winters Talei. 
Terence has no claim to creative originality, the Prince’s Theatre, London. From 1862 
liis plays, Greek in origin and Greek in she played in Bristol and after a short-lived 
scene, being directly based on Menander, marriage with the painter, Watts (1864) and 
But he wrote in singularly pure and perfect a second retirement from the stage (1868-74\ 
Latin. Many of his conventions and plot during which her tw^o children, Edith and 
constructions were later used by Sheridan, Edward Gordon Craig (q.v.), were born she 
Moli6re, &c. See study by G. Norwood established herself as the leading Shake 
(1923), spearean actress in London and from 1878 tn 

TERESA, or Theresa, Saint (1515-82), 1902 dominated in partnership with Henrv 

Spanish saint and mystic, born of a noble Irving (q.v.) the English and American 
family at Avila in Old Castile, March 28, theatre. Her natural gentleness and vivacity 
1515, in 1533 entered a Carmelite convent made her excel, particularly as Portia and 
there. About 1555 her religious exercises Ophelia, and she would have made an ideal 
reached an extraordinary height of asceticism, Rosalind, but Irving’s professional jealousy 
she was favoured with ecstasies, and the fame withheld such an opportunity at the Lyceutn 
of her sanctity spread far and wide. She In 1903 she went herself into theatre manage- 
obtained permission from the Holy See to ment and engaged her son to produce Ibsen’s 
remove to a humble house in Avila, where she Vikings. J. M. Barrie and Shaw wrote 
re-established (1562) the ancient Carmelite parts especially for her, as for example 
rule, with additional observances. In 1567 Lady Cicely Wayiificte in the latter’s Cflj?ram 
the general of the Carmelite order urged on Brassboiind'^s Conversion (1905). She married 
her the duly of extending her reforms; in Charles Kelly (Wardcll) in 1876 and in 1907 
1 579 the Carmelites of the stricter observance the American actor, James Carew. She 
were united into a distinct association; and received many honorary doctorates and in 
within her own lifetime seventeen convents of 1925 the G.B.E. Sec her correspondence 
women and sixteen of men accepted her with Bernard Shaw (1929) and her 
reforms. She died October 4, 1582, and was edited by E. Craig and C. St John (1932). 
canonized in 1622. The most famous of her (4) Fred (1863 -1933), English actor, brother 
many works are her autobiography, The Way of (3), born in London, played in the com* 
of Perfection, The Book of the Foundations panics of Tree, Forbes Robertson and Irving 
(trans. by Dalton, 1853), which describes the and established a reputation as a romantic 
journeys she made and the convents she actor as Sir Percy Blakency in The Scarlet 
founded or reformed, and The Interior Castle Pimpernel (1905). His sisters, Kate (1844- 
(trans. by Dalton, 1852). English Lives arc 1924), Marion and Florence were also 
by Dalton (1851), Cardinal Manning (1864), actresses, as was his wife Julia Neilson 
Father Coleridge (3 vols. 1881-88), G. (q.v.). 

Cunninghame-Graham (1894), A. Whyte TERTULLIAN, properly Quintus Septimius 
(1897), E. A. Peers (1954), E, Hamilton Florcns Tertullianus (c. a.d. 160-230), 
(I960). Carthaginian theologian, of the fathers of 

TERMAN, Lewis Madison (1877-1956), Amer- the Latin Church, was born at Carthage, 
ican psychologist, born at Johnson County, Converted to Christianity about 190, he 
Indiana, became professor at Stanford in received orders, and lived for some time at 
1916 and introduced the Binet-Simon and Rome. That he was married is shown by his 
Terman Group Intelligence Tests into the two books Ad Uxorem, in which he argues 
U.S. army in 1920. against second marriages. Between 199 and 

TERN AXJX- COMP ANS, Henri, ter-no-ko-pd 203 his opposition to worldliness in the 
(1807-64), French bibliographer and his- church culminated in his becoming a leader 
torian, born in Paris, collected books on of the Montanist sect. He had the heart of a 
America, compiled JBibliothique americaine Christian with the intellect of an advocate. 
(1836), and a French translation of voyages His style is most vivid, vigorous and concise, 
of American discovery (1836-40). abounding in harsh and obscure expressions, 

TERRY, (1) Darnel (c. 1789-1829), English abrupt turns and impetuous transitions, with 
actor and playwright, bom in Bath, after an here and there bursts of glowing eloquence, 
architectural apprenticeship joined a theatri- He was the creator of ecclesiastical Latinity, 
cal company under the elder Macready at and many of his sentences have become 
Sheffield probably in 1805, making his Lon- proverbial — e.g. ‘The blood of the m^tyrs 
don debut in 1812. He played in many is the seed of the church ’ and ‘The unity of 
dramatizations of Sir Walter Scott’s novels, heretics is schism His works are divided 
became an intimate friend of the latter, into three classes : (1) Controversial writings 
copying him even to the point of calligraphy, against heathens and Jews, as in Apologeticus, 
He also played the major Shakespearean Ad Nationesj Adversus Tudaeos; (2) against 
rdles, and in Sheridan, See., at Covent Garden heretics, as in DePraescriptione Raereticorum, 
and Drury Lane, London. Adversus Valent inianos, De Anima, De Came 

(2) Edward O^Connor (1844-1912), English Christi (against Docetism), Be Resurreciione 
comedian, born in London, made his d6but Carnis, Adversus Marcionem, Adversus 
at Christchurch in 1863, and, after four years Fraxean; (3) practical and ascetic treatises. 
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in which we can trace his increasing hostility 
to the church and his adoption of Montanist 
views Hence the division of these treatises 
into he^Montanist and Montanist. To the 
former class belong De Baptismo, De 
Poenitentia, Ad Martyres, De Spectaciilis, De 
Idolatria, De Cuitu Feminarum, De Omtione, 
De Patientia and Ad Uxorern] to the latter, 
De Corona, De Fuga in Perseciitione, De 
Monogamia, De Fudicitia, De Jejunio and 
Adversus Fsychicos; while De Virginibus 
Vekndis marks the transition stage. Tertul- 
lian had a greater influence on the Latin 
Church than any theologian between Paul 
and Augustine. His Montan ism, indeed, 
prevented its direct exercise, but Cyprian was 
the interpreter who gave currency to his 
views See translations of his works in Ante- 
Nicene Library (1868-70), German study by 
H. Hoppe (1903) and French study by A. 

TESLA/Nikoia (1857-1943), Yugoslav-born 
American inventor, born at Smiljan, Croatia, 
studied at Graz, Prague and Paris, emigrating 
to the United States in 1805. He left the 
Edison Works at Menlo Park to concentrate 
on his own inventions, which include 
improved dynamos, transformers and electric 
bulbs and the high-frequency coil which 
bears his name. ^ , /loo. 

TETRAZZINI, Lmsa, teFra-tzee nee (1871- 
1940), Italian coloratura soprano singer, 
born at Florence, made her debut in 1895 
in Meyerbeer’s VAfricaine. She appeared 
mostly in Italian opera of the older school 
—Donizetti, Bellini, Meyerbeer, one of her 
most notable successes being in Lucia di 
Lammermoor. She sang in London and in 
America and was in 1913-14 a member of 
the Chicago Opera Company. See My Life 
of Song (1921). 

TETZEL, Johann (c. 1455-1519), German 
monk, born at Leipzig, entered the Domini- 
can order in 1489. A famous preacher, he 
was appointed in 1516 to preach an indul- 
gence in favour of contributors to the 
building fund of St Peter’s at Rome. This he 
did with great ostentation, thereby provoking 
the Wittenberg theses of Luther (q.v.).^ In 
reply, he published counter-theses, written 
for him by Conrad Wirapina, but was 
rebuked by the papal delegate for his literary 
extravagance. 

TEWFIK PASHA, Mohammed, too-feek' 
(1852-92), khedive of Egypt, eldest son of 
Ismail Pasha (q.v.), succeeded on his abdica- 
tion in 1879. The chief events of his reign 
were Arabi’s insurrection (1882), the British 
intervention, the war with the Mahdi (1884- 
1885), the pacification of the Sudan frontiers, 
and the improvement of Egypt under British 
administration. He was succeeded by his 
son Abbas Hilmi (q.v.). 
nSY, Josephine. See Mackintosh (2). 
IHACKERAY, Williani Makepeace (181 1-63), 
English novelist, was born at Calcutta, where 
his father was in the service of the East India 
Company. The father having died in 1816 
and his mother marrying again, the boy was 
sent home. He went to Charterhouse (1822) 
and Trinity Hall, Cambridge (1829), hut left 
without taking a degree. His first venture in 
print was a parody of Tennyson’s priz® poem 


Timbuctoo. After dissipating much of his 
patrimony in travel abroad, he decided to 
repair his fortunes by journalism, though art 
equally attracted him. A short stay in Paris 
as an art student came to a close through 
lack of funds and it was then (1835) he made 
his application to illustrate Pickwick. He 
had now married (1836), but financial worry, 
due to the bankruptcy of his step-father, 
finally determined him to earn a living in 
London journalism. We find him contribut- 
ing regularly to The Times, the New Monthly 
and Fraser's Magazine. Domestic trouble 
now engulfed him. The birth of his third 
daughter affected Mrs Thackeray’s mind, the 
home was broken up and the children sent 
to their grandmother in Paris. His first 
publications, starting with The Paris Sketch- 
book (1840), and written under various 
pseudonyms (Wagstaff, Titmarsh, Fitzbootle, 
Yellowplush, Snob, &c.) were a comparative 
failure although they included The Yellow- 
plush Papers, The Great Hogarty Diamond and 
The Luck of Barry Lyndon, all contributed to 
Fraser's (1841-44). It was his work on 
Punch from 1842 onwards which attracted 
attention by exploiting the view of society as 
seen by the butler (‘ Jeames’s Diary ’) and 
the great theme of English snobbery. The 
great novels that were to follow — Vanity Fair 
(1847-48), Pendennis (1848), Henry Esmond 
(1852) and The Newcomes (1853-55), all 
monthly serials, established his fame. 
Vanity Fair is the first novel to give a con- 
spectus of London society with its mingling 
of rich parvenus and decadent upper class 
through both of which the social climber, 
Becky Sharp, threads her way. The novel is 
a little marred by the sentimentality of Amelia 
Sedley and Captain Dobbin, but Thackeray’s 
art moves between the extremes of senti- 
mentality and cynicism. The great historical 
novel, Esmond, shows Thackeray’s consuming 
love of the 18 th century. The sequel, The 
Virginians (1857-59), is not reckoned a 
success. The Newcomes shows young love 
at the mercy of scheming relatives and mean- 
spirited rival suitors. Colonel Newcome’s 
portrait has been taken as that of the ideal 
gentleman, but is also marred by the author’s 
sentimentality. Thackeray retired from 
Punch in 1854 and became the editor of the 
Cornhill, where many of his later work 
appeared — ^ballads, novels, &c., now largely 
unreadable. Mention should be made of 
his lecturing tours in this country and 
America, the fruit of which, apart from The 
Virginians, was The English Humorists of the 
18th century (1853) and The Four Georges, 
published in 1860, both still current. Trol- 
lope’s Life is readable but needs to be 
supplemented by Lewis Melville’s 2-vol. Life 
(1910), and the studies by Whibley (1903) 
and Ray (1955-58). Best of all perhaps is 
Saintsbury’s Thackeray (1909), and his 
prefaces to the novels. Thackeray’s daughter, 
Anne Isabella, Lady Ritchie (q.v.), contri- 
buted valuable introductions to an edition 
(1898-99) of his novels. 

THOMS, thayis (fl. c. 330 B.c.), an Athenian 
courtesan, famous for wit and beauty, who, 
according to a doubtful legend, induced 
Alexander the Great to fire Persepolis. She 
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had several children by Ptolemy Lagus. See 
opera by Massenet 

THALBERG, Sigismond, tahVbcyg (1812-71), 
Swiss-German pianist, was born at Geneva, 
the natural son of a prince, studied music at 
Vienna under Hummel and from 1830 made 
extensive tours in Europe and North America, 
settling near Naples in 1858. His composi- 
tions comprise fantasias and variations, a 
piano-concerto and operas. 

THALES, thay'leez (fl. 580 b.c.), Greek 
natural philosopher, one of the Ionian school, 
the earliest known in Greek philosophy, 
was born at Miletus. His mercantile journeys 
took him to Egypt and Babylon, where he 
acquired land-surveying and astronomical 
techniques, but is said to have invented 
geometry by refining these by deductive 
reasoning. He is supposed to have predicted 
the solar eclipse in 585 n.c. Aristotle attri- 
butes to him the doctrine that water is the 
original substance and all things derive from 
and resolve into water. Sec B. Farrington, 
Greek Science (1949), and J. Burnet, Greek 
jphilosophy, Thaies to Plato (new cd. 1955). 
THEBAW, thee'- (1858-1916), last king of 
Burma from 1878, in 1885 was deposed by 
the British, and sent a prisoner to India. 
THEED, William (1804-91), English sculptor, 
born at Trcnlham, the son of the sculptor 
William Thced (1764-1817), studied under 
Thorvaldsen and executed the Africa group 
on the Albert Memorial. 

THEILER, Max, tVler (1899- ), South 

African bacteriologist, born at Pretoria, was 
awarded the Nobel prize for medicine in 1951 
for his work in connection with yellow fever, 
of which he discovered the vaccine 17D in 
1939. 

THELLUSSON, Peter (1737-97), a natural- 
ized British merchant, born in Paris, the 
Genevan ambassador’s son, became a London 
merchant in 1762, and died July 27, 1797. 
After bequeathing fortunes to his family, he 
left the residue to trustees, to accumulate for 
his great-grandsons- The will was held valid 
by Lord Loughborough (1799) and affirmed 
in the House of Lords in 1805; though the 
Thellusson Act (1800) thenceforth restrained 
testators from devising their property for 
accumulation for more than twenty-one 
years. 

THELWALL, John (1764-1834), English 
reformer and elocutionist, born in London, 
was a tailor’s apprentice and studied law. 
He supported Horne Tooke (q.v.), with 
whom he was arrested (1794) for his revolu- 
tionary views. He wrote poems (1787 and 
1795) and Treatment of Cases of Defective 
Utterance (1814). See Life by C. Cestre 
(1906), and Hobhouse’s (1911). 

THEMISTOCLES, the-mis' to-kleez (c. 523— 
c. 458 B.C.), Athenian general and statesman, 
as archon in 493 convinced his countrymen 
that a powerful fleet was necessary for their 
welfare. Against the Persians he commanded 
the Athenian squadron (200 of the 324 Greek 
vessels), but agreed to serve under the 
Spartan Eurybiades; on the eve of Salamis 
(480) it required all his energy to induce his 
timid superior to await the attack of the 
enemy. In his eagerness to precipitate a 
collision he sent a messenger to urge the 


Persian generals to make an 
attack, as the Greeks had resolved on rew 
A great victory was won and ThemiS 
became a national hero. The rebuilding I 
pie walls of Athens by his advice 
larger scale aroused uneasiness at Snarf/ 
but Themistocles cajoled the ephorstiUTC 
walls were high , So the Spartan faction h 
Athens plotted liis rum, and in 470 he 
ostracized. Argos was his first retreat hu 
the Spartans secured his expulsion (4671’ 
he fled to Corcyra and thence to W 
Artaxerxes received him with great favour 
and listened to his schemes for the subiuaa’ 
tion of Greece; and at Magnesia he lived 
securely till his death. Plis patriotism seem^ 
at times to have been merely a larger kind 5 
selfishness, but he was convinced that no one 
could realize the dream of a great Athenian 
(fssi? l^inisclf. See Life by Bauer 

THfiNARD, Louis Jacques, tay-nahr (I 777 
1857), French chemist, born at Louptike a 
peasant’s son, studied pharmacy at Paris and 
became professor at the College de France 
and was made a baron in 1 825 and Chancellor 
of the University of Paris. He discovered 
sodium and potassium peroxides, Thenard’s 
blue, which is used for colouring porcelain 
and hence made him wealthy, and proved 
that caustic soda and potash contain 
hydrogen. He was closely associated with 
Gay-Lussac (q.v.) and wrote a once-standard 
work on chemistry. 

THEOBALD, thee'o-hawld or tib'^ld, ( 1 ) or 
Xebaldus (d. 1161), English ecclesiastic, was 
a monk at Bee, abbot (1137) and in 1138 
became archbishop of Canterbury. He 
crowned Stephen in Canterbury, and after 
the latter’s death refused to regard Stephen’s 
son as his successor and eventually crowned 
Henry II (1154). He advanced his arch- 
deacon, Thomas k Becket, to the chanceUor- 
ship, introduced the study of civil law into 
England and resisted all attempts by the 
monasteries to throw off episcopal juris- 
diction. See Life by Saltman (1956). 

( 2 ) Lewis, tib-bold (1688-1744), EngHsh 
Shakespearean critic, born at Sittingboume, 
studied law but took to literature. He 
published translations of the Greek classics, 
thirty papers in Mist's Journal (1715), and 
started the Censor, a tri-weekly paper. His 
pamphlet Shakespeare Restored (1726) was 
directed against Pope’s edition, and Pope 
took revenge by making him, unfairly, the 
hero of the JOimciad, though he incorporated 
many of his corrections in the second edition, 
Theobald’s edition of Shakespeare (1734), 
however, surpassed that of his rival. See 
study by R. F. Jones (1919). 
THEOCRITUS, thee-ok'- (c. 310-250 b.c.), 
the pastoral poet of Greece, was bom 
probably at Syracuse, was brought up in Cos 
where he came under the influence of Philetas, 
lived for a time at the court of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus in Alexandria, returning later to 
Cos. In his pastoral poems he struck out an 
entirely new form of literature, which is for 
ever fresh. The authenticity of some of the 
thirty poems of his which we have has been 
disputed. They fall under three classes— 
half-epic, mimic and idyllic. Probably the 
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half-epic poems were the earliest. He wrote a 
series of poems dealing with heroic legend 
especially that of Heracles. Some of the 
poems are dramatic scenes. Theocritus’s 
famous 15th Idyll, The Ladies of Syracuse, 
said to be copied from Sophron, describes 
delightfully the visit of a Syracusan lady and 
her friend, both liYing in Alexandria, to the 
festival of Adonis. Theocritus raised the rude 
pastoral poetry of the Doric race in Sicily 
into a new and perfect form of literature. 

His short poems dealing with pastoral 
subjects, and representing a single scene, 
came to be called Idylls {eidullia). His 
countrymen are genuine country-folks, and 
show that combination of simplicity and love 
of nature with shrewdness in making a bar- 
gain which is found in the peasant every- 
where. He combined realism with romanti- 
cism, and every touch is natural and life-like. 
Virgil imitates him closely in his Eclogues', 
Tennyson was deeply influenced by him, as 
were the pastoral poets of the Renaissance 

nrTrTT?/-hT\/%T> A -C/l 0\ 


theodoret 

Anne’s ckircL “u 


THEO0OJW(c. 508-548). Byzantine empress, 

consort of Justinian I, the daughter of THEODOWP np 

Aracius the Cypriot, had, according to 429)/ G?^k ^50- 

Procopius, already been actress, dancer and became fiVst a Antioch, 


Procopius, already been actress, dancer and 
courtesan when she won the heart of the 
austere and ambitious Justinian, to become 
in succession his mistress, his wife and the 
sharer of his throne (527). As Justinian’s 
trustiest counsellor she bore a chief share 
in the work of government, and saved the 
throne by her high courage at the crisis of the 
Nika riots (532). She lavished her bounty on 
the poor, especially the unfortunate of her 
own sex. Her character descended to history 


to's ’’ of’pluMed' 


unspotted until the appeajance7i623)*of^the considers 


HIV. me 

Secret History of Procopius (q.v.), who in the 
full favour of the court had in his other 
writings extolled Justinian and Theodora 
There is not a word of her profligacy iii 
Evagrius or Zonaras. See works by Debidour 
(1885), Houssaye (1890) and Holmes (1905- 
1907), Mallet in Hist. Rev. (1887), Diehl 
Byzantine Portraits (trans. 1 927). ' 

THEODORE, (1) or Kassai (1816-68), king of 
Abyssinia, nephew of the governor of Kuara 
in 1853 crushed the vice-regent Ras Ali, and 
in 1855 overthrowing the prince of Tigrd’ 
had himself crowned negus of Abyssinia as 
Theodore II. At first he was guided by two 
Englishmen, Plowden and Bell; but after 
they were killed in a rebellion (1860) his rule 
became tyrannical. He had made several 
vain attempts to procure the alliance of 

H.noifln/i onH 17 •«-p ti . 


stances,, and Tssumes v^yhiT^gS^r of 
inspiration. Already suspected, as he was of 
Waning towards the ‘ Pelagians ’ when^thf 
f9°“-oversy broke out, he vS! 

writings, which were 
condemned by Justinian (544). The fifth 
oecumenical council (553) c4firmed Si 
{1927")“\ J’y L.Ta«erson 

OF "tAESUS (c. 602-690) 
archbishop of Canterbury, born at Tarsus and 
was sent in 668 by Pope 
Vitalian to Canterbury, where he establish 
f describe hS?afthe 
<^ga'nizer of the administrative svstem 
of tte English Church See stady by If4y 


England and France against his Moham- THEOnoPiTT r 

medan neighbours, and he now began to thenlofrinn ^^^.“^58), Greek 

^ ^9 A ^ snd chutch historim, bom at 


entertain hatred towards Europeans A 
letter sent to Queen Victoria in 1862 went 
somehow unnoticed, and a fancied slight 
wp also received from Napoleon HI. 
hereupon Theodore imprisoned the consuls 
along with other Europeans. Negotiations 
laued, a British military expedition 
under General Napier landed in Abyssinia 
m the spring of 1868, and on April 9 reached 
Magdala. On ^e 10th an Abyssinian attack 
repulsed. Theodore sued for peace and 
released the prisoners, but, as he declined to 
surrender, the fort was stormed on the 13th. 
W found that Theodore had shot 


A lusionan, oom at 

^tioch, entered a monastery, and in 423 
became Bishop of Cyrus, a city of Syria. As 
a foremost representative of the school of 
became deeply involved in the 
Nestorian and Eutychian controversies, and 
was deposed, in his absence, by the ‘ Robber 
Council of Ephesus in 449. He was re- 
stored by the general Council of Chalcedon 
m 451. His works (edited by Schulze and 
Nosselt, 1769-74) consist of commentaries 
Prophets, Psalms and St 
Pauls Epistles; a History of the Church 
429; Religious History, 
being the lives of the so-called Fathers of the 
Desert; the Eranistes, a dialogue against 
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Eutychianism; A Concise History of Heresies^ THEODOSIUS, (1) surnamed the Elder 
together with orations and nearly 200 376), Roman general, father of 

letters. See works by Binder (French, 1844), the Great, by birth a Spaniard camnaiS'^5 
Specht (German, 1871), Roos (Latin, 1883), in Britain against the Caledonians nammo 
Bertram (Latin, 1883), Gtildenpcnning reconquered district Valentia after the pm 
(German, 1889) and Rdder (Latin, 1900). perors. After a victorious campaisn on 
THEODORIC, the name of two kings of the Upper Danube he quelled a revolt in Afri« 
Visigoths: but was executed at Carthage on somp 

Theodoric I (d. 451), was chosen king by trumped up charge. ® 

the Visigoths in 418. Alternately an ally and (2) Theodosius I, surnamed the Great 
an enemy of Rome, in 421 (or 422) he (c. 346-395), Roman emperor, son of 

treacherously joined the Vandals and Theodosius the Elder (q.v.), was born at 

attacked the Roman troops from behind. Cauca in north-west Spain, won fame by his 

In 435, he attacked the Romans in Gaul and exploits in Mocsia and Thrace, but retirine 
besieged Narbonne. Forced to retreat to on his father’s death, to his native farm 
Toulouse, he there defeated a Roman army summoned thence by Gratian to become his 
(439). On the invasion of Attila (q.v.) in 451, colleague and emperor in the East (379), n 
he joined the Romans, under Actius, and at was a critical time. The Goths, flushed with 
Troyes commanded the right wing. He drove victory, were roaming the country at will 
back the Huns, under Attila in person, but Theodosius made Thessalonica his head- 
was killed. quarters, and within four years broke up the 

Theodoric 11 (d. 466), son of the first vast Gothic army, attached many of its 
Theodoric, rebelled against Thorismund, had members as allies, and restored tranquillity 
him assassinated and ascended the throne in south of the Danube. A serious illness in 380 
453. His policy at first was to spread Gothic led to his baptism as a Trinitarian and to 
dominion in Spain and Gaul through the edicts against Arianism. He summoned the 
Roman alliance. On the murder of the second general council (at Constantinople 
Emperor Maximus, he supported Avitus in 381). The murder of Gratian at Lyons, the 
his bid for the Empire, and marched with him advance towards Italy of Maximus, pro* 
into Italy, where he was proclaimed Emperor, claimed emperor in Britain, and the arrival 
On his abdication in 456, Theodoric broke the of Valcntinian II begging for help led to 
friendship with Rome and besieged Arles, but Theodosius’s victory at Aquileia (388) and 
was forced by Majorian to make peace. In to the restoration of his youthful colleague. 
462, he made another attempt in Gaul, but For some years Theodosius lived at Milan in 
was defeated near Orleans (464). Ho was friendship with St Ambrose. He had can- 
murdered in 466 by his brother Euric, who celled the severe measures meted out to 
succeeded him. Antioch after a riot (387); but in 390, when 

THEODORIC, or Thcodcric, surnamed the the governor of Thessalonica was lynched 
Great (a.d. 455-526), king of the Ostrogoths by a circus mob, I'heodosius invited the 
and founder of the Ostrogothic monarchy, citizens into the circus, and had 7000 of them 
Shortly before he became king (474) the massacred. Ambrose wrote upbraiding him 
Ostrogoths had overrun Macedonia. After with the deed, and even withstood his 
fourteen years of petty warfare, sometimes attempt to enter the church at Milan until 
as the ally, sometimes as the enemy, of the after eight months’ retirement and public 
Romans, Theodoric obtained from the penance. In 392 Valentinian II was mur- 
Emperor Zeno perrnission to wrest Italy from dered, and in 394 Theodosius marched against 
Odoacer (q.v.). With 250,000 Ostrogoths he the Franks and their puppet emperor 
completed the conquest after a five years’ Eugenius. After a stubborn fight he gained 
war, and Odoacer was soon after murdered a complete victory, and for four months 
by Theodoric’s own hand. The thirty-three ruled as sole Roman emperor. He died in 
years’ reign of Theodoric secured for Italy a Ambrose’s arms. See German Life by 
tranquillity and prosperity such as it had not Giildenpcnning and Ifland (1878). His 
enjoyed for centuries. The Goths and the grandson, Theodosius II (401-450), succeeded 
Romans continued distinct nations, each his father Arcadius in 408 as Eastern emperor, 
with its own tribunals and laws. Catholics He let things be managed by his sister 
and Jews enjoyed full liberty of worship, and Pulcheria and his empress Eudocia. 
protection from all encroachment on their (3) of Tripolis, a Greek mathematician and 
civil rights (Theodoric was an Arian). His astronomer, born in Bithynia in the 1st or 
official letters show his unwearied energy and 2nd century b.c., wrote a book on spherical 
enlightened zeal for his subjects’ welfare, geometry. 

His last three years are tarnished by the THEOGNIS, -og'- (fl. 544-541 B.c.), Greek 
judicial murders of Boethius and Symmachus, elegiac poet, was a Dorian noble of Megaia. 
and by acts of oppression against the Catholic During the confusion which followed the 
church. To the Germans he is Dietrich von overthrow of the tyrant Theagenes, he was 
Bern, and one of the great heroes of legend, driven from Megara, and visited Euboea aud 
figuring in the Nibelungenlied. See Hodgkin, Sicily. Under his name survive 1389 elegiac 
Theodoric the Goth (1891; new ed. 1923), and verses, social, political and gnomic, showing 
R. Latouche, Les Grandes Invasions (1946). shrewd sense and oligarchical principles— 
THEODORUS OF SAMOS, -do'- (c. 550 b.c.), perhaps only partly his. See E. Harrisoris 
Greek artist, worked in metal, inventing Studies in Theognis (1903), works by T. 
several kinds of tools for use in casting. He is Hudson Williams (1910) and F. Jacoby 
said to have made, with Telecles, the Pythian (1931). 

Apollo at Samos. THEON. See Hybatia. 
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THEOPHILUS, -of-, (1) Patriarch of Alexan- 
dria (385-412), destroyed the pagan temple 
of Serapis, drove out the Originist monks of 
Nitria and defended his actions before a synod 
at Constantinople called by the emperor 
Arcadius and St John Chrysostom (q.v.). 
Theophilus made peace with the monks but 
used his influence with the empress to have 
St John banished to Armenia. 

(2) (fl. 2nd cent.), Bishop of Antioch (169- 
177), wrote an important Apology of 
Christianity {c. 180). 

THEOPHRASTUS, -fras'- (c. 372-286 b.c.), 
Greek philosopher, born at Eresus in 
Lesbos, repaired to Athens, where he heard 
Plato and Aristotle; of the latter he became 
the intimate friend and successor. He in- 
herited the whole Aristotelian library, 
including the philosopher’s manuscripts. As 
head of the peripatetic school he displayed 
great versatility, was the reputed author of 
227 w'orks, and was long a paramount 
authority. His writings are in great part lost; 
but we still possess his books on plants 
(important in botanical history), on stones, 
on fire, on winds and weather-signs, and on 
the senses. His Characters, a masterly 
delineation of moral types, which, however, 
some scholars deem a later compilation from 
a more discursive original of Theophrastus, 
has had much influence in modern litera- 
ture. 

THEOPHYLACT (c. 1078-c. 1107), Greek 
ecclesiastic, born at Euripus in Euboea, 
became Archbishop of Achrida in Bulgaria in 
1078, He wrote Bible commentaries, printed 
in Venice (1754-58), and The Education of a 
Prince for the son of the emperor Michael VII, 
to whom he had been tutor. 

THEOPOMPUS OF CHIOS, ki'os (c. 378- 
c. 300 B.C.), Greek historian and rhetorician, 
studied under Isocrates (q.v.). He was twice 
exiled from Chios and wrote a 
Greece (411-394), &c. Only 
remain. 

THEORELL, Axel Hugo Theodor (1903- ), 
Swedish biochemist, born at Linkoping, was 
assistant professor at Uppsala (1930) and 
then director of the Hobel Institute of 
Biochemistry at Stockholm (1935). He 
worked on myoglobin and was (1955) 
awarded a Nobel prize for his work on 
oxidation enzymes. 

THEOTOCOPOULI. See Greco (El). 
THDERAMENES, the-ram'i-neez (fl. 411—403 
B.C.), Athenian statesman, made himself 
unpopular by a policy of compromise between 
oligarchy and democracy, and while a member 
of the government of the Thirty Tyrants, 
incurred the hatred of the most notorious of 
them all, Critias (q.v.), whose health he drank 
in the hemlock cup. 

THERESA, St. See Teresa. 

THESIGER. See Chelmsford. 

THESEUS, thee'si-oos, semi-leg;endary hero of 
Athens, the son of Aegeus, king of Athens, 
by Aethra, daughter of Pittheus, king of 
Troezen, at whose court he grew up. His 
perilous journey back to Athens, to succeed 
Ins father, according to legend, was a succes- 
sion of Herculean feats against powerful 
adversaries, including Procrustes, who fitted 
yone he caught into his bed, either by 
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0/ cutting him down to 
Crommyon and the 
VS his unclei at Athenl 

SfbSS of VVv'vVM" annual hum^n 

bv Minors V® maidens exacted 

Dy Minos of Crete, who had defeated the 

Minotaur’s labrynth on 
Cret^ but was saved by the help of Minos’s 
Ariadne, who provided him with a 
^ Minotaur and a thread to 

fo labyrinth. He forgot 

white 

Atheirf success, on his return to 

Atnens, and Aegeus, expecting the worst 
."^l^^seus as ruler continued 
exploits, such as his defeat of 
tne Amazons, but his unification of the 
various Atticaa communities into one state 

re historical facts. His supposed remains 

riutarch and the popular novel by M 

'"'fhiLLi w Greek poet, reputed 

irtJluiaET, Andre, tasr-yay (1833-1907). 
Fmnch poet and novelist, born at Marly-le- 
Roi, Seme-et-Oise, received in 1857 a post 
Finance minister. His collections 
of verse include Le Chemin des bois (1867), the 
de VArgonne, 1792 
U«71) and Le Bleu et le Noir (1872). But he 
novels Le Mariage de 
Jfoymoye (1877), Sauvageonne 
(1880), &c. In 1897 he became an Academi- 

IWEVENOT, Jean de, tay-ve-nd (1633-77) 
French traveller, born in Paris, travelled 
over Europe, the Levant, Mesopotamia and 
Lndia, and died on his way to Tabriz. See 
Collected Voyages (1689). 

THLARD, Pontus de. See Tyard. 

history of THIBAUI), Jacques, tee-ho (1880-1953) 
fragments French violinist, born at Bordeaux in 1880* 
studied with Marsick and played with Cortot 
^1^ CTash. 

^ acques. See France (Anatole). 
Augustin, tyer-ree (1795-1856), 
French historian, born at Blois, joined the 
Pans Liberals in 1814, and published De la 
reorganisation de la sociiti europienne, 
mspired by Saint-Simon, whose secretary 
Thierry became. In 1817, however, they 
disagreed, and Thierry attached himself to 
Comte, In 1825 he published his master- 
piece, the Norman Conquest of England^ 
followed in 1827 by Lettres sur Vhistoire de 
loanee. In 1835 he became librarian at the 
Falais Royal, and published his Dix Ans 
d etudes historiques. His last work was on 
foe Tiers Etat (1853). He resurrected 
historical studies, used original documents, 
where possible, but overdramatized. See 
monograph by Aubineau (1879) and study by 
A. A. Thierry (1922). His brother, Amedee 
Simon Dominique (1797-1873), was also a 
historian. 

THIERS, Louis Adolphe, tyer (1797-1877), 
French statesman and historian, bom at 
Marseilles, April 16, was sent in 1815 to study 
law at Aix, where he made the acquaintance 
of Mignet, and cultivated literature rather 
than the law. At twenty-three he was called 
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to the bar; and his articles in the Liberal 
Constitutionnel gained him the entry 19 the 
most influential salons of the Opposition. 
Meanwhile he was rapidly preparing his 
Histoire de la revolution frangaise (10 vols. 
1823-27), which though untrustworthy and 
inaccurate gave him a prominent place among 
politicians and men of letters. In January 
1830, along with Carrel and Mignet, he 
started the National, and waged relentless war 
on the Polignac administration. Its attemp- 
ted suppression brought about the July 
Revolution; and Thiers entered on an active 
career as a politician. He was elected deputy 
for Aix, was appointed secretary-general to 
the minister of finance, and became one 
of the most formidable of parliamentary 
speakers. Radical though he was as com- 
pared with Guizot, he in 1832 became 
minister of the interior, and of commerce 
and public affairs, and then foreign minister; 
his ‘ spirited foreign policy ’ is now seen to 
have been a great mistake. In 1836 he was 
appointed president of the council, but in 
August he resigned, and led the Opposition. 
Again president of the council and foreign 
minister (1840), he for six months was a 
terror to the peace of Europe, He refused 
Palmerston’s invitation to enter into an 
alliance with Britain, Austria and Prussia 
for the preservation of the integrity ol the 
Ottoman Empire, aiming like Napoleon at 
French supremacy in the Levant. Irritation 
at the isolation of France led to his resigna- 
tion. V Histoire du consulat et de V empire 
(20 vols. 1845-62), the most ambitious of all 
Thiers’s literary enterprises, is a large rather 
than a great work; that it is inaccurate and 
unfair has been admitted even by French 
critics. Thiers would have hindered the 
revolution of 1848, and, though he accepted 
the Republic, was arrested and banished at 
the coup d'etat of 1851, being allowed, 
however, to return the next year. He re- 
entered the Chamber in 1863, and his speeches 
were filled with taunts at the second Empire 
on account of its loss of prestige. After the 
collapse of the Empire Thiers declined to 
become a member of the Government of 
National Defence, but voluntarily undertook 
(unsuccessful) diplomatic journeys to Great 
Britain, Russia, Austria and Italy. Twenty 
constituencies elected him to the National 
Assembly, and he became head of the 
provisional government. With great difficulty 
he persuaded the Assembly to agree to peace 
on terms practically dictated by Germany 
(1871). The Commune he suppressed with 
characteristic energy. In August he was 
elected president of the Republic. He was 
mainly instrumental in securing the with- 
drawal of the Germans, in paying the war 
indemnity and in placing the army and the 
civil service on a more satisfactory footing. 
But he was detested by the Extreme Left; 
Reactionaries and Radicals combined to 
harass him; and in 1872 he tendered his 
resignation. It was not accepted. What he 
interpreted as a vote of no confidence was 
carried May 24, 1873, and he resided. In 1 877 
he took an active part in bringing about the 
fall of the De Broglie ministry. He died of 
apoplexy at St Germain-en-Laye, Septembers, 
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1877. Thiers was not a great statesman or 5. 
great historian. But he was a man of indomi 
table courage, and his patriotism, if narrow 
and Chauvinistic, was deep and genuine K? 
became a member of the Academy m 1834 
His Discours parlementaires fill 16 vnil’ 
(1879-89). See works by Jules Simor; 
(1878-85), Mazade (1884), Remusat (ffi 
trans, 1892), Poincare (1913), Reclus (I929V 
Allison (1932) and H. Malo (1932) 
THIRRELL, Angela. See Mackail. 
TFIIRLWALL, Connop (1797-1875), English 
divine and historian, born at Stepney, from 
Charterhouse passed in 1814 to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and was elected a fellow 
He was called to the bar in 1825, but in 1827 
took orders, having two years before trans- 
lated Schleicrmacher’s Essay on St Luke 
Returning to Cambridge, he translated 
Niebuhr’s Rome (1828) with Julius Hare; and 
their Rhilological Museum (1831-33) con- 
tained some remarkable papers, among them 
Thirlwall’s ‘ On the Irony of Sophocles ’. He 
petitioned and wrote (1834) in favour of the 
admission of dissenters to degrees and was 
forced to resign his university appointments. 
Almost immediately he was presented by 
Brougham to the Yorkshire living of Kirby- 
Undcrdale. Here he wrote for Lardner's 
Cyclopaedia his History of Greece (183M7’ 
improved ed. 1847-52). In 1840 Lord 
Melbourne raised him to the see of St 
David’s. For thirty- four years he laboured 
with the utmost diligence in his diocese, 
building churches, parsonages and schools, 
and augmenting poor livings. His eleven 
Charges remain an enduring monument of 
breadth of view — the first a catholic apology 
for the Tractarians. He joined in censuring 
Essays and Reviews, but was one of the four 
bishops who refused to inhibit Colenso. He 
supported the Maynooth grant, the admission 
of Jews to parliament, and alone amongst the 
bishops the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church. He resigned his see in May 1874, 
died at Bath, July 27, 1875, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey, in the same grave as 
Grotc. Perowne edited his Remains, Literary 
and Theological (1877-78); Perowne and 
Stokes his Letters, Literary and Theological 
(1881); and Dean Stanley the series of 
Letters to a Friend (1881). See Life by J. C. 
Thirlwall (1936). 

THISTLEWOOD, Arthur (1770-1820), Eng- 
lish conspirator, born near Lincoln, served 
in the army, but having imbibed revolu- 
tionary ideas in America and France, 
organized a mutiny at Spa Fields (1816) and 
in 1820 the Cato Street Conspiracy to murder 
Castlereagli and other ministers at Lord 
Harrowby’s. The conspirators were arrested 
in a stable in Cato (Homer) Street, Edgware 
Road, and Thistlewood with four others was 
convicted of high treason and hanged. 
THOM, (1) Jolm Nichols. See Courtenay, 
(2) William (1799-1848), Scottish mmor 
poet, author of The Mitherless Bairn pd 
other poems, was born at Aberdeen, worked 
as a hand-loom weaver there and at Invenme, 
and died at Hawkhill, Dundee. 

THOMA, td-mah, (1). Hans (1839-1924), 
German painter and lithographer, bom in 
Bernau in the Black Forest, was a leader ot 
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the modem German school, known especi- 
ally for his landscapes, genre scenes and 
religious and allegorical works. His early 
style was influenced by Courbet. His 
paintings include At Lake of Garda (Metro- 
politan Museum, New York), Solitude 
(Munich) and Scenes from the Life of Christ 
(Karlsruhe). 

(2) Wilhelm von (1891- ), German 

general, served in the first World War, com- 
manded the German tank forces in the 
Spanish civil war, and served under Guderian 
in France at the beginning of World War 11 
and was captured in Tunisia with remnants 
of the Afrika Korps in November 1942. 
THOMAS, St, called Didymus, one of the 
Twelve Apostles, who according to John xx, 
24-29, doubted until he had seen proof of 
Jesus’s resurrection. One tradition has it 
that he founded the church in Parthia and 
was buried in Edessa. Another, that he 
preached in India. The Christians of St 
Thomas claim him as their founder. He is 
patron saint of Portugal and his feast day is 
on December 21. 

THOMAS, (1) tom'as, Fr. to-mah (fl. 12tli 
cent), Anglo-Norman poet, author of the 
earliest extant text (c. 1 1 55-70) of the legend 
of Tristan and Iseult, a fragment of 3144 lines 
covering the final episodes including the 
death of the lovers. Though he has greater 
pretensions to a literary style, Thomas lacks 
the impressive primitive simplicity of Beroul, 
author of the slightly later and fuller of the 
two early versions, both of which appear to 
be based on an earlier poem now lost. 
Thomas is sometimes confused with Thomas 
the Rhymer (q.v.). 

(2) Albert (1878-1932), French politician, 
bom at Champigny-sur-Marne, was a 
Socialist member of the Chamber from 1910 
to 1921, when he became director of the 
International Labour Office of the League of 
Nations. 

(3) (Charles Louis) Ainbroise (1811-96), 
French composer, born at Metz, studied at 
the Paris Conservatoire 1828-32. He wrote 
many light operas, of which Mignon (1866) is 
the best known, for the Opdra Comique and 
the Grand Opera, and innumerable cantatas, 
part-songs and choral pieces. He became a 
member of the Institute (1851), professor of 
Composition (1852), director of the Con- 
servatoire (1871). 

(4) Arthur Goring (1850-92), English 
composer, born near Eastbourne, wrote the 
operas Esmeralda (1883) and Nadeshda 
(1885), the cantata Sun-worshippers (1881), 
and many songs. He died insane. 

(5) Brandon (1849-1914), English actor and 
playwright, born in Liverpool. He first 
appeared as a comedy actor in 1879, and 
wrote a number of successful light plays, one 
of which, Charley^ s Aunt (1892), has retained 
enormous popularity. 

(6) Dylan Marlais (1914-53), Welsh poet, 
born in Swansea. The son of a schoolmaster, 
he worked for a time as a reporter on the 
South Wales Evening Post and established 
himself with the publication of Eighteen 
Poems in 1934. He married Caitlin Mac- 
namara in 1936 and published Twenty-Five 
Poems the same year. His other works 
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Portrait of 

the Artist as a Young Log (1940), The World 

a946rand ond Entrances 

DevVs Hk the 

evils. His Collected Poems, 1934-1952 

to and he then turned 

to larger dramatic works. From 1944 he 

ft ^ seaside village and in its first form 
U was called Quite Early One Morning 

(published 1954) Until the appearance of 

EditlT d^estime. 

eulogized his poetry and 

his original imagery and his technical 
as the seventy- two varia- 
endings in I in My Intricate 
Image— hut ho could in no sense be called a 
he gave the radio 
jmblic something it could enjoy that was at 
the same time ‘ Literature ’. It was immedi- 
ately comprehensible, it was Rabelaisianly 
runny, it had moments of lyric tenderness, its 
similes were fresh yet recognizable, and it 
presented most of the non-intellectual 
Er^hsh concepts of Welsh thought and 
behaviour. It had a second success as a stage 
play. In 1955 Adventures in the Skin Trade 
was published, an unfinished novel described 
^hiqr as ‘ a mixture of Oliver Twist, 
Litt^ Dqrrit, Kafka, Beachcomber and 
good _ old three-adjectives-a-penny, belly- 
churning Thomas, the Rimbaud of Cwm- 
donkin Drive ’. This description might 
apply to all his prose works, including A 
Prospect by the Sea, ed. D. Jones (1955) 
Stanford (1953), E. Olson 
S' Treece (1956), H. Brinnin (1956), 
Caithn Thomas, Left-over Time to KiU {l951\ 
and Heppenstall, Four Absentees (1960). 

(7) Edward. See (13). 

(8) Freeman Freeman-. See Willingdon. 

(9) George Flenry (1816-70), American 
soldier, born in Virginia, graduated at West 
Point, entered the artillery in 1840, gained 
three brevets for gallantry and in the civil 
war, in 1861, was appointed brigadier- 
general of volunteers, and in January 1862 
won the battle of Mill Springs. Major- 
general in command of the centre of Rosen- 
crans’s army, he saved the battle of Stone 
Riveu and at Chickamauga again rendered 
the victory a barren one for the Confederates. 

In October 1863 he was given the command 
of the Army of the Cumberland, and in 
November captured Mission Ridge. In 1864 
he commanded the centre in Sherman’s 
advance on Atlanta, was sent to oppose 
Hood in Tennessee in December and won the 
battle of Nashville. He afterwards com- 
manded the military division of the Pacific. 
See Lives by Van Horne (1882), Coppee 
(1893) and Piatt (1893). 

(10) George John (c. 1756-1802), Irish 
adventurer, born at Tipperary, deserted in 
India from the navy in 1781, and as general 
to the Begum Somru performed feats of 
arms against the Sikhs, and became the 
independent ruler of extensive Sikh territories, 
until he was driven out in 1802. See Comp- 
ton’s European Adventurers of Hindustan 
(1892). 
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(11) Hugh Owen (1833-91), Welsh ortho- McNeill), which was founded 
paedic surgeon, born in Anglesey, studied century French poem by another tv. ^ 
medicine at University College, London, poet of genius, almost certainlv an 
Edinburgh University and in Paris, and man. See The Momances 
practised surgery at Liverpool. He pioneered Thomas of Erceldoime, edited bv t 
orthopaedic surgery, constructing many Murray (Early English Text Sn io* 
appliances which are still used, especially Brandi’s Thomas of Erceldnun^ 

Thomas’s splints for the hip and the knee. Sir Tristrem, edited by Scott 

See Lives by Aitken (1934), Watson (1935), Kolbing (1882), and by McNeill 

and Vay (1956). Soc. 1886); Chm's pLular iallad^t}^'^^ 

(12) James Henry (1874-1949), British 1884); and Burnham’s Study (1908. ^ 

Labour politician, born at Newport, Mon., THOMAS A BECKET. See Becket 
of humble parentage, began working on the THOMAS A KEMl^IS. See Kempk’ 
railway at fifteen, became an engine driver TFIOMAS AQUINAS. Sec Aouina^ 
and an enthusiastic trades unionist, and was THOMAS OE CELANO See rnr 
elected M.P. for Derby in 1910. As assistant THOMAS OE PIEREFORD St 
secretary of the Amalgamated Society of Cantelupe, ’ 
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Railway Servants he helped to organize the 
strike of 1911 and the merger of smaller 
unions in 1913 which formed the National 
Union of Railwaymen, of which he ultimately 
became general secretary (1917). He led 
the successful railway strike of 1919. When 
Labour came to power in 1924 he was 
appointed colonial secretary, and in Ramsay 
MacDonald’s 1929 Cabinet he was lord 
privy seal, subsequently becoming dominions 
secretary (1930-35). His adherence to the 
1931 National Government aroused the 
hostility of his former Labour colleagues; 
he was deposed from his union secretaryship, 
and the ensuing bitterness clouded the last 
few years of his political career, which came 
to an untimely end when, as colonial secretary 
(1935-36), he was found guilty by a judicial 
tribunal of divulging budget secrets. See 
his My Story (1937), 

(13) Philip Edward (1878-1917), English 
critic and poet, born in London, educated at 
St Paul’s school and Lincoln College, 
Oxford, wrote verse, critical studies, topo- 
graphical work and a novel. An artillery 
officer, he was killed in action at Arras. His 
Collected Poems, written under the pseudo- 
nym ‘ Edward Eastaway were published in 
1920. See E. Farjeon, Edward Thomas: The 
Last Four Years (1958). 

(14) Sidney Gilchrist (1850-85), English 
metallurgist, born in London ; a police-court 
clerk, he studied at Birkbcck College and 
discovered a method of separating the 
phosphorus impurities from iron in the 
Bessemer converter. 

THOMAS THE RHYMER, or Thomas 
Rymour of Erceldoune (c. 1220~c. 1297), 
Scottish seer and poet, lived at Erceldoune 
(now Earlston, Berwickshire), and in 1286 
is said to have predicted the death of Alexan- 
der in and the battle of Bannockburn, 
thereby becoming known as ‘ True Thomas ’ ; 
Boece calls him Thomas Learmont. The 
legend bears that he was carried off to Elfland, 
and after three years allowed to revisit the 
earth, but ultimately returned to his mistress, 
the fairy queen. In a charter of Petrus de 
Haga of Bemersyde c. 1260-70 the Rhymer 
appears as a witness; and in another of 1294 
Thomas of Erceldoune, ‘ son and heir of 
Thomas Rymour of Erceldoune % conveys 
lands to the hospice of Soutra. The Rhymer’s 
; prophecies ’ were collected and published 
in 1603. Sir Walter Scott believed him to be 
the author of the poem of Sir Tristrem (so too 
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youngest son of Edward 111, born at Woni’ 
stock, was created duke of Gloucester in 

appellant to Richard 11, was arrested in 13 Q 7 
and imprisoned at Calais, where he died 
possibly by the king’s orders. 

THOMASIUS, Christian (1655-1728) Ger 
nian rationalist, philosopher and international 
jurist, born at Leipzig, lectured on law there 
and at Berlin, and at Halle became professor 
of Jurisprudence. He was the first to lee- 
turc not in Latin but German, broke away 
completely from traditional pedantry and 
mediaeval terminology, and was a courageous 
opponent of trial for witchcraft and torture 
hoc his Gedanken nnd Erinne rung en (1111,-'}.^ 
works by Landsberg (1894), Fleischmann 


I HOMASON, (1) George (d. 1666), English 
bookseller and publisher who made a 
complete and valuable collection of tracts 
and pamphlets printed in England during the 
years of the civil war and the Restoration, 
These were given to the British Museum by 
George HI in 1762. See Thomason Collection, 
* * i^40—1661, ed. G. K. Fortescue 

(2) James (1804-53), English administrator 
in India, son of a curate of Simeon at 
Cambridge, as lieutenant-governor of the 
North-west Provinces (1843-53) did admir- 
able work in land settlement, education, 
Ganges Canal, &c. 

THOMPSON, (1) Benjamin. See Rumford. 

(2) Sir D’Arcy Wentworth (1860-1948) 
Scottish zoologist, born in Edinburgh and 
educated at Edinburgh Academy and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1897 became profes- 
sor of Biolo^ at Dundee and later at St 
Andrews. His study On Growth and Form 
(1917) has literary as well as scientific merit. 
Other works include papers on fishery and 
oceanography, Glossary of Greek Birds 
(1895) and Glossary of Greek Fishes (1945). 
Ho was elected F.R.S. in 1916 and awarded 


the Darwin medal in 1946. See Life by his 


daughter, Ruth D’Arcy Thompson (1958). 

(3) David (1770-1857), Canadian explorer, 
born in Westminster, went to Canada in 
1784, and explored much of the west, includ- 
ing the Columbia River (1807-11). 

(4) Edith (d. 1923), English murderess, with 
her accomplice Frederick Bywaters was tried 
in December 1922 for stabbing her husband 
two months previously on the way home 



THOMPSON 
^ « T nnrion theatre. The trial at the Old 

Sy iovfded much sensation; the verdict 
S anity’, and in spite of many petitions 
^ve the couple were executed. See 
fifnnFs study (1951) in Notable British 

Trials See Butler (16). 
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rsi Efeabeth Southerden. See Butler , 

(6) Fmeis (1859-1907) English poet, born 
Preston, Lancs, was brought up m tly 
rathoUc faith and studied for the priesthood 
Bv temperament unsuited for this, he turned 
m mSicine at Owens College, Manchester, 
hnt^^dto graduate. He moved to London. 
^*pre extreme poverty and ill-health drove 
to become an opium addict. From this 
he“ as rescued by Wilfrid and Alice Meynell, 
to Xm he had sent some Poems for Mey- 
nell’s magazine Merry England. His health 
wasrestofed at a monastery in Sussex, where 
he wrote several poems, including the well- 
toown Hound of Heaven. Thereafter he was 
mwoured by the Meynells until his death 
from tuberculosis. His works include Foems 
ironi Lu^ ^ written for the 


(1897). His 

Sle irw on S/ie//ey (1909) appeared 
noShumously, as did his Life of St Ignatius 
rn-mla (1909). His poems, mainly religious 
in *enie, are rich in imagery and poetic 
Indnn They were admired by Browning and 
Sedith See the Works (1913, ed. E. 
Me^?Si)>oemr of Francis Thompson (1946), 
S by Delattm (1909), Megroz .(1927), 
AHvers (Eng. trans. 1938), and Lives by 
E M?yneU (1913) and J. C. Reid (1959). 

(^ ShHeW (1820-1904). English surgeon, 
bom at Framlingham, studied medicine at 
University College, London, and became 
professor of Surgery 

College of Surgeons. Knighted (1867) and 
made a baronet (1899), he wrote on the 
urethra, lithotomy and calculus, and advo- 
cated cremation. A collector of Nankin 
china, and an astronomer, he exhibited at the 

^^sf^Sk^John Sparrow David (1S44-94), 
Canadian statesman, born at Hahfax, 
entered the Nova Scotia Legislature m l 877, 
became premier of Nova Scotia (1881) and 
of Canada in 1892. He was knighted m 1888 
and died at Windsor, on a visit to England. 

(9) John Taliaferro (1860-1940), American 

soldier and inventor, was born in Newport, 
Kentucky, and graduated in 1882 at the 
Military Academy. In 1920 he myentod the 
sub-machine gun known as the Tommy 
gun which was a *45 calibre gun weighing 
10 lb. It was first used for military purposes 
by the U.S. Marines in Nicaragua in 1925. 
A modification was adopted for use by the 
Allies in World War 11. He retired in 1914, 
but was recalled during World VVar 1 as 
Chief of the Small Arms Division ot the U.S. 
Ordnance Department. ^ ^ 

(10) John Vaughan (1779-1847), English 
zoologist, after seeing service as an army 
surgeon studied marine zoology, distinguish- 
ing himself by liis publications on barnacles 
and the common crab. 

(11) RandaU (1899- ), American com- 

poser, bom in New York, studied under 
Ernest Bloch, and from 1922 to 1925 was a 
Fellow of the American Academy at Rome, 


subsequently teaching at Harvard, Princeton 
and^ the University of California. Thomp- 
son’s music assimilates romantic and popular 
American idioms, and includes two sym- 
phonies, an oratorio The Feaceable Kingdom, 
for unaccompanied choir, and The Testament 
of Freedom, a setting of passages from the 
writings of Thomas Jefferson. 

(12) SUvanus Phillips (1851-1916), English 
physicist, born at York, professor of Physics 
and principal of the City and Guilds Technical 
College, Finsbury, wrote on electricity, 
light and magnetism and a witty, effective 
little book called Calculus made Easy (1910). 

(13) William (c. 1785—1833), Irish land- 
owner and writer on economics, was a 
follower of Bentham. One of the early 
socialists, his works include An Inquiry into 
the Principles of the Distribution of Wealth 
most Conducive to Human Happiness (1824), 
An Appeal of one half of the Human Race 
(1 825), on social and political equality of the 
sexes, and Practical Directions for the Speedy 
and Economical Establishment of Com- 
munities on the Principle of Mutual Co- 
operation (1830). 

(14) William Hepworth (1810-86), EngUsh 
Greek scholar, born at York, studied at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, became regius 
professor of Greek in 1853, and m 1866 
master of Trinity. He edited Plato’s Phaedrus 
and Gorgias, and is chiefiy remembered by a 
few incomparable sarcasms. 

THOMS, William John (1803-85), English 
antiquary and bibliographer, born in West- 
minster, after twenty years as a clerk in Chel- 
sea Hospital became a clerk to the House of 
Lords, and its deputy-librarian 1863-82. 
He founded (1849) and edited (till 1872) 
Notes and Queries, devised the word ‘ folk- 
lore and edited Early Prose Romances 
(1828). 

THOMSEN, Vilhelm (1842-1927), Danish 
philologist, born at Copenhagen, professor 
there from 1875, wrote The Relations between 
Ancient Russia and Scandinavia (1878) and 
deciphered the Orkhon inscriptions (1893). 
THOMSON, (1) Sir Charles Wyville (1830- 
1882), Scottish zoologist, born at Bonsyde, 
Linlithgow, studied at Edinburgh and held 
professorships in Natural History at Cork, 
Belfast and Edinburgh. He was famous for 
his deep-sea researches, described in The 
Depths of the Oceans (1872), and in 1872 was 
appointed scientific head of the Challenger 
Expedition (1872-76). He was elected F.R.S. 
in 1869. See his The Voyage of the Challenger 
(1877), and Sir W. A. Herdman, Founders of 
Oceanography (1923). 

(2) Elihu (1853-1937), English-born Ameri- 
can inventor, born in Manchester, emigrated 
to the United States and was educated in 
Philadelphia, becoming a chemistry teacher. 
He co-operated in his 700 patented electrical 
inventions, which include the electric welder, 
the three-phase alternating-current generator 
and arc lighting, with Edward James Houston 
(q.v.), founding the Thomson-Houston 
Electric Company (1883), which merged with 
Edison’s in 1892 to form the General Electric 
Company. 

(3) George (1757-1851), collector of 
Scottish music, friend of Bums, born at 
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Limekilns, was clerk to the Board of Trustees 
in Edinburgh for sixty years. Burns, Scott 
and Campbell contributed to his Collection 
of Scottish Songs and Airs (5 vols. 1799-1818). 
See his Correspondence (ed. Hadden, 1898). 

(4) Sir George Paget (1892- ), English 

physicist, son of (10), born and educated 
at Cambridge, where he became a fellow of 
Trinity College, served in the Royal Flying 
Corps in the first World War, was professor 
of Physics at Aberdeen (1922), Imperial 
College, London (1930), and was elected 
Master of Corpus Christ! in 1952. He was 
elected F.R.S. (1930) and awarded its 
Hughes (1939) and Royal (1949) medals. In 
1937 he shared the Nobel prize with Davisson 
for their discovery, separately and by diflerent 
methods, of electron diffraction by crystals. 
He was knighted (1943), and scientific 
adviser to the U.N. Security Council (1946- 
1947). In 1960 for his contributions to 
electrical science he was awarded the Faraday 
medal by the Institution of Electrical En- 
gineers. See his The Atom (1937) and Theory 
and JPractice of Electron Diffraction (1939). 

(5) James (1700-48), Scottish poet, born 
at Ednam manse, Kelso, educated at Jed- 
burgh School and Edinburgh University 
for the ministry, abandoned his studios and 
went to seek his fortune, as a writer, in 
London. He published Winter (1726), a 
short poem in blank verse. Summer (1727) 
Spring (1728), and Autumn appeared with 
the other three under the collective title The 
Seasons (1730). In 1729 his Sophonisba was 
produced. One luckless line, ‘ O Sophonisba, 
Sophonisba O is still remembered for the 
parody, ‘ O Jemmy Thomson, Jemmy 
Thomson O which killed what little life the 
piece possessed. His other tragedies were 
Agamemnon (1738), Edward and Eleonora 
(1739), Tancred and Sigismunda (1745) and 
Coriolanus (1748). The poem Liberty (1735- 
1736) was inspired by the Grand Tour which 
he undertook as tutor to Lord Chancellor 
Talbot’s son in 1731, and was dedicated to 
the Prince of Wales, who awarded him a 
pension. ‘A Poem sacred to the Memory of 
Isaac Newton ’ (1727) and ‘ Britannia ’ 
(1729), which criticized Walpole’s foreign 
policy, and secured him further patronage 
and the sinecure of surveyor-general of the 
Leeward Isles (1744). Alfred, a Masque 
(1740) contains the song ‘ Rule Britannia ’, 
also claimed for Mallet (q.v.). The Spen- 
serian The Castle of Indolence (1748) is 
considered his masterpiece. Thomson stood 
on the threshold of the romantic age. The 
proper study of mankind was to be no longer 
man but nature, with science unravelling 
ever greater harmonies. Despite the pleasing 
melody of much of his verse, he strays into 
verbosity from want of feeling. See Lives 
by L. Morel (1896), W. Bayne (1898) and 
G. C. Macaulay (1908), and studies by 
A. D. McKiUop (1942) and D. Grant (1951). 

(6) James (1822-92), Scottish engineer, 
elder brother of Lord Kelvin (q.v.), born at 
Belfast, was professor of Engineering at 
Belfast (1851) and Glasgow (1873-89). He 
was an authority on hydraulics, invented a 
turbine, discovered the effect of pressure 
upon the freezing-point of water, and wrote 


papers on elastic fatigue, under- currentc 
tradc-wmds. 


and 


(7) James (1834-82), British 


boirii, a sailor’s son, at PortGlaS 
educated in an ornham » 


trained 


m an 
as an 


and 


orphan asylum, 
army school-ina<?fpr 
through his friend Bradlaugh — - - 


1860-75 to the National 
appeared many of his sombre, sonofoS 
poems, including The City of Dreadful 
(1874), his greatest work.*^ He beca^^?l 
lawyer’s clerk in 1862, went to America 
mining agent (1872) was war-correspondent 
With the Carhsts (1873), and from 187^ 
onwards depended largely on contributions 
to a tobacconists’ trade monthly. IH-heS 
and melancholia drove him to narcotics anS 
stimulants, and he died in University Co]]Z 
Hospital. The City of Dreadful Nwht and 
other Poems (1880; ed. E. Blunden^ 1932) 
was followed by Vane's Story (im) 
and Phantasies (1881), A Voice from the m 
(1884, with memoir by Bertram Dobell) 
Shelley, a Poem (1885), and Biographical and 
Crdical Studies (1896). His^ pseudonym 
B.V., Bysshe Vanohs, was partly from 
Shelley’s second name, partly from an 
anagram of Novalis. See Salt’s Life of 
James Thomson, " B.Vf (1889; revised ed 
1914 ). 

(8) John (1778-1840), Scottish painter 
born at Dailly manse, Ayrshire, was from 
1800 the minister of Dailly and from 1805 
of Duddingston. He was one of the first 
landscape-painters of Scotland. See Lives 
by Baird (1895), Napier (1919). 

(9) Joseph (1858-95), Scottish explorer 
born at Penpont, Dumfriesshire, studied at 
Edinburgh, went (1878-79) to Lake Tangan- 
yika, and in 1883-84 passed through the 
Masai country. For the Niger Company he 
visited Sokoto (1885), and for the Geographi- 
cal Society he explored southern Morocco 
(1888). He wrote To the Central African 
Lakes and Back (1881), Through Masai Land 
(1885), Travels in the Atlas (1889), a Life of 
Mungo Park (1890), &c. See Life by his 
brother, J. B. Thomson (1896). 

(10) Sir Joseph John (1856-1940), British 
mathematical physicist, one of the outstand- 
ing pioneers of nuclear physics, father of (4), 
was born at Chccthani Hill near Manchester, 
December 18, the son of a Scottish bookseller. 
He entered Owen’s College, Manchester, at 
fourteen with the intention of becoming a 
railway engineer, but a scholarship took him 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated second wrangler and in 1884 at 
the age of twenty-seven succeeded Lord 
Rayleigh as Cavendish professor of Experi- 
mental Physics and in 1919 was himself 
succeeded by his great student, later Lord 
Rutherford (q.v.). Thomson’s early theoreti- 
cal work was concerned with the extension 
of Clerk-Maxwell’s electromagnetic theories. 
This led on to the study of gaseous conductors 
of electricity and in particular the nature of 
cathode rays. Using Rontgen’s discovery of 
X-rays (1895), he showed that cathode rays 
were rapidly-moving particles and by measur- 
ing their speed and specific charge, the latter 
by two independent methods, he deduced that 
these ‘ corpuscles ’ (electrons) must be nearly 
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two thousand times smaller m mass than the 
Stest known atomic partic e, .the .hydrogen 
ion This, the greatest .revolution in physics 
Newton, was inaugurated by his 
wfnre to the Royal Institution, April 30, 
fg" and publisLd in October in the 
Phi isophica! Magazine Before the outbreak 
{f the first World War, Thomsonihad success- 
fullv studied the nature of positive rays 
a9in. and this work was crowned by the 
dlLovery of the isotope. He also formulated 
Sty for the calculations on the scattering 
V ravs by electrons in atoms. During the 
or hP was engaged in government work and 
Sed W fo™ the De|artment of Scientific 
and Industrial Research. J. J.’ made the 
Cavendish Laboratory the greatest research 
Sution in the world. Although simplicity 
of apparatus was carried to string and 
sealing wax’ extremes, seven of his research 
assStants subsequently won the Nobel prize. 
DMing the war he was engaged in admiralty 
Sch and helped to found the Departm^t 
nf Scientific and Industrial Research. He 
was the first man of science to become master 
nf TriSty College (1918-40). Thomson was 
Sf the Nobel prize (190.6), knighted 
iiQitiO O M. (1912), was president of the 
S Association (1909) and of the Royal 
SocSw (1915-20). He died August 30, 1940 
buried near Newton in the nave of 
Westminster Abbey. See his Recollections 
^TTM^tions (1936), his Life by Lord 
Rayleigh (1942), and History of the Cavendish 

^fuTRoy^HOT?crt (1894- ), .Canadian- 

born British newspaper and television mag- 
nate son of a Scottish barber was born at 
Toronto. Successively c erk. salesman, 
farmer, stenographer and book-keeper, he 
gSed a commission in the Canadian militia 
&g the first World War. He became 
nrosoerous when, as a radio salesman, he set 
uo his own commercial transmitter at North 
Bay (1931) in an area of poor reception, 
tbiis boosting sales and founding what later 
became the N.B.C. network He started 
more radio stations, acquired 28 Canadian 
and 6 American newspapers, which he 
turned over to his son in 1953. In that year 
he settled in Edinburgh on acquiring his first 
British paper, The Scotsman and associated 
publications. In 1957. he obtained a licence 
for commercial television in Scotland and in 
August 1959 he became one of Britain s 
leading newspaper proprietors with the 
acquisition of the Kemsley newspapers. 
Unlike his predecessors, he did not impose a 
policy on his editors. 

(12) Virgil (1896- ), American com- 

poser and critic, was born at Kansas City and 
educated at Harvard and Paris. He set 
some of the writings of Gertrude Stem (q-vO 
to music, and wrote an opera, Four Saints m 
Three Acts (1934), first performed by a cast oi 
Negroes, besides symphonies, ballets, choral, 
chamber and film music. Elis work is 
notable for its simplicity of style. He was 
music critic of the New York Herald Tribune 
(1940-54). See study by K. Hoover and J. 
Cage (1959). ^ .r % 

(13) Sir William. See Kelvin (Lord). 
IHOREAU, Henry David, thor'd (1817-62), 


American essayist and poet, the ‘ hermit of 
Walden bom of Jersey stock at Concord, 
Mass., July 12, 1817, graduated at Harvard 
in 1837, became a teacher at Concord, and 
lectured.^ He soon gave up teaching, and 
joined his father in making lead-pencils, but 
about 1839 began his walks and studies of 
nature as the serious occupation of his Hfe. 

In 1839 he made the voyage described in his 
Week on the Concord and Merrimac Fivers 
(1849). Thoreau early made the acquaintance 
of Emerson, and in 1841-43 and in 1847 was 
a member of his household. In 1 845 he built 
himself a shanty in the woods by Walden 
Pond, where he wrote much of the Week^ his 
essay on Carlyle, and the American classic, 
Walden, or Life in the Woods (1854). After 
the Walden episode he supported himself by 
whitewashing, gardening, fence-building and 
land-surveying. He also lectured now and 
then, and wrote for the magazines. He made 
three trips to the Maine woods in 1846, 1853 
and 1857, described in papers collected after 
his death (1864). In 1850 he made a trip to 
Canada, which produced A Yankee in Canada 
(1866). Thoreau began in 1835 to keep a 
daily journal of his walks and observations, 
from whose thirty volumes were published 
Early Spring in Massachusetts (1 881), Summer 
(1884) and Winter Other publications 

are Excursions in Field and Forest, with 
memoir by Emerson (1863), Cape Cod 
(1865), Letters to Various Persons, with nine 
poems (1865), Familiar Letters (1894) and 
Poems of Nature (1 896). See Correspondence, 
ed. Harding and Bode (1959), and Lives by 
W. E. Channing (1873), H. S. Salt (1890-96), 
H. S. Canby (1939), and E. Seybold (1951), 
and studies by M. van Doren (1916), Kiutch 
(1949) and Keyes (1955). 

THORNDIKE, (1) Edvrard Lee (1874-1949), 
American psychologist, bom at Williamsburg, 
Mass., studied at Wesleyan University and 
afterwards, under William James (q.v.), at 
Harvard. As professor at Columbia (1904- 
1940), he formulated important theories of 
educational psychology. He devised intelli- 
gence tests and stressed the effect of chance 
associations in educational processes. His 
works include The Principles of Teaching 
(1905), Psychology of Learning (1914), 
Psychology of Arithmetic (1922) and of 
Algebra (1923), and The Measurement of 
Intelligence (1926). 

(2) Sybil (1882- ), English actress, bom 

in Gainsborough. She was trained as a 
pianist but turned, despite considerable 
discouragement, to the stage and made her 
first stage appearance with Greet’s Pastor^ 
Players in The Merry Wives of Windsor in 
1904. After four years spent touring the 
United States in Shakespearean repertory, 
she became a prominent member of Miss 
Horniman’s Repertory Company in Man- 
chester, and worked from 1914 to 1919 at the 
Old Vic, subsequently collaborating with her 
husband, Sir Lewis Casson, whom she 
married in 1908, in a biography of Lilian 
Baylis. In 1924 she played the title r61e in 
the first English performance of Shaw’s 
Saint Joan, and during the second World 
War was a notable member of the Old Vic 
Company playing at the New Theatre, 
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London. She was created D.B.E. in 1931. complete some of his works, he died siidHani 
See Life by Trewin (1955). in the theatre, March24. Allthe workc 

THOimEYCROFT, (George Edward) Peter possession he bequeathed, with the bulk Sv 

(1909- ), English politician, educated at fortune, to his country; and the collectinn i 
Eton and the R.M.A. Woolwich, served as a a chief glory of Copenhagen. Amoneii! 
regular artillery officer (1930-33), left the iivo Christ and the Twelve Apostks 

army to become a barrister, and entered reliefs Ni^ht and Morning, the Dying Lkn at 
parliament in 1938. President of the Board Lucerne and the Cambridge statue of 

of Trade in 1951-57, he was appointed See Danish Lives by Thiele (1 831-50- En? 

chancellor of the Exchequer in the Macmillan abridgment by Barnard, 1865) and Sieiirri 

cabinet of 1957, but, disagreeing with Muller (1893), French Life by E. Plon(l 83 o 

government financial policy, he resigned trans. C. Hocy 1874), and Life by S. Trier 
after a year in olfice. (1903). 

THORNHILL, Sir James (1675-1734), Eng- THOTHMES, or Thiilmosc, the name offour 

lish painter, born at Melcomhe Regis, Dorset, Egyptian pharaohs of the 18th Dynasty: 
executed paintings for the dome of St Paxil’s, (1) Thothmes I and IT. See Hatshepsut. 

Blenheim, Hampton Court and Greenwich (2) Thothmes TTI (pharaoh 1479-47 b.c] 

Hospital. He painted some portraits, one of the greatest of Egyptian rulers, sot! 
including those of Codrington, the criminal of Thothmes I and father of Amenhotep II 
Jack Sheppard and a self-portrait; and of his reigned jointly at first with his wife and half’ 
easel-pictures the best known is that of the sister. Queen Hatshepsut (q.v.), from c. 1501. 
House of Commons (1730). He founded a He invaded Syria, extended his territories to 
drawing-school and Hogarth (q.v.), who Carchemish on the Euphrates and made 
became his son-in-law, was one of his pupils. several invasions into Asia. He built the 
He was knighted by George I in 1720 and great temple of Amen at Karnak, restored 
was appointed serjeant-painter, becoming in those at Memphis, Heliopolis and Abydos 
1728 history painter to the king. From 1722 and erected obelisks, including ‘Cleopatra's 
until his death ho was M.P. for his native Needle now in London, 
borough of Melcombc Regis. (3) TholhmesTV (pharaoh c, 1420-11 b.c.) 

THORNTON, Henry (1760-1815), English son of Amenhotep II and father of Amei 
banker and economist, born in London, hotep ITT (qci.v.), fought campaigns in Syria 
became in 1782 a member of parliament and and Nubia. 

gave considerable support to the aims and THOU, Jacques Auguste de (Latinized 
schemes of his friend Wilberforce. He Thuanus), too (1553-1 617), French historian 
became known in the government as an and statesman, born at Paris of a great legal 
astute financier, this reputation being con- family, was intended for the church, but 
firmed by his excellent An Enquiry into the turned to law, became president of the 
Nature and Efects of the Paper Credit of parlement of Paris, and was a distinguished 
Great Britain (1802), a work still invaluable diplomat under Henry III and Henry lY. 
at the present time. Ho was a member of His great Latin history of his own time (11 
the bullion committee (1810), a director and vols. 1604-14; cd. by S. Buckley, London 
governor of the Bank of England, and a 1733) was placed on the Index. At his death, 
great part of his personal fortune he gave to he left also commentaries on his own life and 
charitable causes. some Latin verse. Sec Collinson’s Life of 

THORNYCROFT, Sir William Kamo (1850- Thuanus (1807), monographs by P. Chasles 
1925), English sculptor, was born in London. (1824) and H. Harrisse (1905), and Stirling- 
Artemis (1880), his first success, was followed Maxwell’s Miscellaneous Essays (1891). 
by The Mower (1884), and statues of General THRALE. Sec Piozzi. 

Gordon in Trafalgar Square (1885), John THRASYBULUS, •si-boo'- (d. 388 b.c), 
Bright at Rochdale (1892), and Cromwell at Athenian general, was a strenuous supporter 
Westminster (1899). He was elected R.A. of the democracy. In 411 b.c. he helped to 
(1888), and was knighted (1917). His overthrow the Four Hundred, and was 
grandfather, John Francis (1780-1861); his responsible for the recall of Alcibiades (q.v.). 
mother, Mary (1814-95); and his father. He was banished by the Thirty Tyrants, but 
Thomas (1815-85), were all sculptors. His restored the democracy in 403. He conquered 
brother. Sir John Isaac (1843-1928), knighted Lesbos and defended Rhodes, but was slain 
in 1902, was a nayal architect, engineer, and in 388 at Aspendus. Nepos has a life of 
F.R.S. him, 

THORPE, Benjamin (1782-1870), English THRTNG, Edward (1 821-87), English school- 
philologist, edited numerous Anglo-Saxon master, born at Alford House, Somerset, 
texts, and wrote Northern Mytholofgy (1852). from Eton passed to King’s College, Cam- 
ITHIORVALDSEN, Bertel (1770-1844), Danish bridge, and was elected a fellow. 
sculptor, horn probably at Copenhagen, was curate at Gloucester and elsewhere, but in 
the son of an Icelandic wood-carver. He 1853 found the work of his life as head- 
studied at Copenhagen, and from 1797 at master of Uppingham, which he made one 
Rome, where his model for a * Jason * was of the best public schools of England, raising 
highly admired by Canova, but remained its numbers from 25 to 330. His worn 
unsold till in 1803 he received from ‘Anas- include volumes of school songs, an En^isn 
tasiiis ’ Hope a commission for its production grammar. Theory and Practice 
in marble. Now famous, he in 1819 made a (1883), and Uppinpham Sermons {Uobf bee 
triumphal return to Denmark, He again Life by Dr G. R. Parkin (2 vols. 1898), ana 
lived in Rome 1820-38 and 1841-44. In the study by Hoyland (1946). 
latter year, having revisited Copenhagen to THROCKMCJRTON, or Throgmorton, name 
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of an English family of the ISth and l€tli 
centuries- Its important members were: 

(1) Francis (1554-84), English conspirator, 
son of (3), was apprehended in the act of 
writing in cipher to Mary, Queen of Scots, 


Cromwell. He was 

w treason at the Restoration, 

?, correspondence 

ffiproteSf 


confessed under torture and was executed at THimoW, Edward, 1st Baron 11731-18061 
Tvhiirn. English politician, bom at Bracon-Ash' 

Norfolk, -was as insolent and insubordinate 
Cambridge, as at King’s 
bcaooi, Canterbury, and was sent down. He 
was called to the bar in 1754 and as King’s 
counsel in the Douglas peerage case (1769) 
made his reputation, entered parliament as 
a loyal supporter of Lord North, became 
??i'J?Jtor-general (1770) and attorney-general 
George Ill’s favour by 
latter’s American policy. In 
1/78 he became lord chancellor and while 
retaining office under the Rockingham 
adruinistration, opposed all its measures. 
Under Fox and North he was compelled to 
retire (1783), but was restored by Pitt and 
Warren Hastings 
finally removed by Pitt ii 
1792 with the King’s approval. He ■— 


Tyburn. 

(2) Sir John (d. 1445), was a clerk in the 
treasury who became chamberlain of the 
exchequer and under-treasurer to Henry YI. 

(3) Sir John (d. 1580), English judge, father 
of (1) and brother of (4), with whom he was 
involved in Wyatt’s rebellion (1554), but was 
acquitted and made chief justice of Chester. 

(4) Sir Nicholas (1515-71), English diplo- 
matist, fought bravely at Pinkie (1547), was 
ambassador to France, where he wms im- 
prisoned for siding with the Huguenots, and 
was repeatedly ambassador to Scotland 
during 1561-67. In 1569 he was sent to the 
Tower for promoting the scheme for marrying 
Mary, Queen of Scots, to thqDuke of Norfolk. 
His daughter, Elizabeth, married Sir Walter 
Raleigh. 

THU ANUS. See Thou, 

THUCYDIDES, thoo-sid'i-deez (r. 460-c. 400 
B.C.), Greek historian of the Peloponnesian 
war, son of Olorus, was born near Athens. 
He suffered in the Athenian plague (430) but 
recovered. He commanded an Athenian 
squadron of seven ships at Thasos (424), 
when he failed to relieve Amphipolis, and, 
condemned therefore to death as a traitor, 
took refuge in exile, and retired to his 
Thracian estates. He lived in exile twenty 
years (possibly visiting Sicily), and probably 
returned to Athens in 404. He did not live 
long enough to revise book viii or to bring 
his history down to the end of the war. 
Thucydides wrote in a difficult style, his 
matter often based on speeches made by the 
prominent politicians and analysed according 
to his own rationalist principles of historical 
criticism, which aimed at impartiality. He 
admired Pericles and clearly understood the 
causes of Greece’s future decline. See studies 
by G- B. Grundy (1911 and 1948), J. H. 
Finley (1942) and A. W, Gomme (1945). 

THUMB, Tom. See Stratton. 

THURBER, James Grover (1 894- ), Amer- 

ican journalist, writer and playwright, born 
in Ohio. He has been a member of the staff 
of The ^ New Yorker since 1927, where his 
reputation was made. His drawings first 
appeared in his book Is Sex Necessary? 
(1929). They have been described as being 
‘ like what everyone thinks he can do himself 
but their crazy yet conventionalized incon- 
sequence has a markedly individual technique. 
His comic and satirical books, illustrated by 
himself, include The Seal in the Bedroom 
(1931), The Owl in the Attic (1932), My Life 
end Hard Times (1933), with Elliot Nugent, 
The Male Animal (1940), a play. Fables for 
Our Times (1941 and 1951). There are also 
anthologies of his work, such as The Thurber 
Album (1952), Thurber Country (1953), 
Thurbeds Dogs and A Thurber Garland (both 
1955), 

THURLOE, John (1616-68), English parli- 
amentarian politician, was secretary of the 
^uncil of state (1 652), a member of Oliver 
CromweH’s second council (1657) and 


in 

- o — — was 

yjri SSI’s arrogant, profane and immoral, but 

No rnan’ said Fox, ‘ was so wise as Thurlow 
looked . See Life by R. G. Brown ri9531 
THUROT, Francois, tu^rb (1726-60L French 
privateer, born at Nuits in Cote-d’Or, served 
first on a privateer. Captured and im- 
prisoned for a year at Dover, he escaped by 
seizing a small boat and crossed the Channel. 
By 1748 he was able to fit out a merchant 
ship. ^ He spent a few years in England, 
dividing his time between music, mathematics 
and dissipation, varied by smuggling and, 
possibly, piracy. At the outbreak of war 
(1755) he was given the command of a 
squadron with which he scoured the east 
coast of Britain, and engaged two frigates off 
the Forth. In October 1759 he sailed for 
Lough Foyle with a squadron carrying 1200 
soldiers. High gales made it impossible to 
enter; and three British frigates coming up, 
Thurot fought till he was struck down. 

THURSTAN (d. 1140), English divine, was a 
native of Bayeux and made archbishop of 
York 1114. As archbishop, he struggled for 
primacy with Canterbury. On the invasion 
of David of Scotland (1137), he first per- 
suaded him to accept a truce, and then 
collected forces at York and beat him at the 
Battle of the Standard (1138). He did much 
to help the growth of monasticism in the 
North, was concerned in the foundation of 
Fountains Abbey (1132), and finally entered 
the Cluniac order and died at Pontefract 
Priory. 

THURSTON, (1) Ernest Charles Temple 
(1879-1933), English novelist and playwright, 
first wrote a volume of poems when he was 
sixteen. His sentimental novels were popular 
in his lifetime and include The Apple of Eden 
(1904), The City of Beautiful Nonsense 
(1909), The Passionate Crime (1920) and A 
Hank of Bair (1932). Of his plays. The 
Wandering Jew (1920) was the best known. 

(2) Katherine Cecil (1875-1911), novelist, 
wife of (1), whom she divorced in 1910, was 
born in Cork. Her first book, The Circle 
(1903), was followed by several popular 
novels, the best of which was John Chilcote 
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M.P, (1904), with its theme of impersonation. 
This was dramatized by her husband as The 
Masquerader (1905). 

THUBTELL, John (1794-1824), English 
murderer, son of a Norwich alderman, was 
hanged at Hertford for the brutal murder, in 
Gill’s Hill Lane, of a fellow-swindler, Weare. 
He appears in Sorrow’s Lavengro. 

THUTMOSE. See Thothmes. 

TIBERIANUS, a 4th-century Latin poet of the 
African school, author of Amnis ibat inter 
arva. 

TIBERIUS (Tiberius Claudius Nero) (42 u.c.- 
A.D. 14), second emperor of Rome, son of Ti. 
Claudius Nero and of Livia, was born 
November 16, three years before her com- 
plaisant husband yielded Livia to the 
triumvir Octavianus. He was nine when his 
father’s death transferred him to the tutelage 
of his stepfather. Almost the whole of his 
first twenty years of manhood were spent in 
the camp — in Spain, Armenia, Gaul, Pan- 
nonia and Germany. He brought back the 
standards lost with Crassus; in 15 b.c. he 
co-operated with his brother Drusus in 
subduing the Rhaeti and Vindclici; warred 
with the Pannonians (12~9), and traversed 
Germany. Tiberius was compelled (12 b.c.) 
by Augustus to divorce his wife, Vipsania 
Agrippina, daughter of Agrippa by his former 
wife Pomponia, in order to marry Agrippa’s^ 
widow Julia, the profligate daughter of 
Augustus. He was then sent to crush a revolt 
in Dalmatia and Pannonia; and for his wars 
in Germany received a full triumph (9 b.c.). 
But he retired to Rhodes (6 b.c.) where he gave 
himself to study and to astrology. Before 
his return (a.b. 2) the infamous Julia was 
banished to Pandataria (2 b.c.), and the 
deaths of the young princes Lucius and Gains 
led Augustus to adopt Tiberius (a.d. 4) as 
heir to the imperial dignity. He spent the 
next seven years in active service in north 
Germany, in quelling insurrections in 
Pannonia and Dalmatia, and in taking 
vengeance upon the enemy who had anni- 
hilated the army of Varus in a.d. 9. Along 
with Germanicus he made two marches into 
the heart of Germany (9-10), returning to 
enjoy a splendid triumph (12). Tiberius 
succeeded Augustus in 14. According to 
Tacitus, the first eight years of his reign were 
marked by just government, frugality and 
care for the interests of the provincials. 
During this period only twelve state trials for 
high -treason are recorded ; during 23-28 the 
number rose to twenty. His minister Sejanus 
secured vast influence by playing on the 
morbid suspicions of his master; and in a 
six years’ reign of terror 100 lives perished, 
mostly by direct mandate of the prince who 
though not vindictive himself lived in terror 
of assassination. In 26 Tiberius left Rome 
for Campania, and the year after took up his 
abode in Capreae, where according to 
Suetonius he wallowed in brutish sensualities. 
He had left the whole control of government 
to Sejanus, but, awakened at length to his 
ambitious designs, struck him down without 
hesitation (31). Macro, the successor of 
Sejanus, had all his vices without his talents. 
The murder of Agrippa Postumus in 14, the 
mysterious death of Germanicus in the East 


uv;, me poisoning ot liberius’s own .nn 
Drusus by Sejanus (23), the banishiMnt^?f 
Agrippina and the death of her younfsnS! 
Nero and Drusus (31 and 33) were someSf 
the dark tragedies that befell tlirhome 
Augustus. In his last years, the emperor^ 
mind was darkened by gloom, superstition 
perhaps insanity. On March 16, 37, he dS 
at Misenum. Tacitus (Annals, Bks 
factually accurate but is hardly fairtoTibenm 
More charitable are the modern studies 
F. B. Marsh (1931), R. S. Rogers ( 1937 T 
D. M. Pippedc (1944) and Maranon (trans 
Wells, 1956). See also Claudius novels bv 
Robert Graves. ^ 


TIBULLUS, Albius (c. 54-19 b.c.), Roman 
poet, was born, it is believed, at Gabii. He 
acquired the friendship of the poet-statesman 

M. Valerius Messala, and went on his staff’ 
when Augustus commissioned him (30 bc) 
to crush a revolt in Aquitania. Butthou^ 
he distinguished himself in the campaign, k 
disliked a soldier’s life as much as he enjoyed 
Roman society; and though again he started 
with Messala on a mission to Asia, he 
sickened on the voyage, and turned back at 
Corcyra. His tender, elegiac love-poems to 
living inamoratas, by their limpid clearness 
and unaffected finish, still justify Quintilian 
in placing Tibullus at the head of Roman 
elegiac poets. The heroine of his first book 
was the wife of an officer absent on service in 
Cilicia; of his second, a fashionable cour- 
tesan. The third book can hardly be his, 
while the fourth is also by another Wd. 
See studies by M. Schuster (1930) and 

N. Salanitro (1938). 

TICHBORNE, a pre-Conquest Catholic 
family of Hampshire, who received a 
baronetcy in 1626. After the death of Sir 
Alfred Joseph Tichbornc (1839-66), eleventh 
baronet, a butcher from Wagga-Wagga in 
New South Wales, Thomas Castro, otherwise 
Arthur Orton of Wapping, canae forward to 
personate an elder brother, Roger Charles 
Tichbornc (1829-54), who had been lost at 
sea off America. His case collapsed on 
March 6, 1872, the 103 rd day of a trial to 
assert his claims. The ‘Claimant’, com- 
mitted for perjury, on February 28, 1874, the 
188th day of his new trial, the cost of which 
was £55,3 15, got fourteen years’ hard labour. 
Released 1884, in 1895 he confessed the 
imposture, and died April 1, 1898. See Sir 
Alex. Cockbuni’s Charge (2 vols. 1875), and 
studies by J. B. Atlay (1916) and D. Woodruff 
(1957). 

TICKELL, Thomas (1686-1740), English 
poet, born at Bridekirk, Carlisle, was a fellow 
of Queen’s, Oxford, 1710-26. His conapli- 
mentary verses on Rosamond (1709) gained 
him the favour, and his own virtues the 
friendship, of Addison, who, on beconaiagin 
1717 secretary of state, made him his under- 
secretary; from 1725 ho was secretary to the 
Lords Justices of Ireland, He was skilful in 
occasional poetry, and was affectionately 
puffed in the Spectator. His translation of 
book i of the Iliad appeared in 1715, about 
the same time as Pope’s. Pope professed to 
believe it the work of Acidison himself, 
designed to eclipse his version, and wrote the 
famous satire on Atticus. But though 
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Addison corrected it, the translation was TIGHE, Marv uum a - 

doubtless by Tickell. His longest poem is Irish poetes^of Wallow if 810), 


VWJ.A vwtwv* .. 

doubtless by Tickell. x\jL±Q^at. iiuciJi JS 

Kensington Cardens; his most popular, Colin CupilinTpsvc\r(T^n^^\Jn,'^?^^ 
and Lucy, his finest, the exquisite elegy TIGLATH-pSfspb 

prefixed to his edition of Addison’s Works Assyria of whom^^p of three kings of 
(1721). See R. E. Tickell’s study (1931). (I) Ticlath PiUcl. ^ were; 

tWkNOR, (1) George (1791-1871), American B.d), extended hifdor^n;?, 

■ in Boston, Mass., turned his Eupiafet and » 


author, born ixj. uua jiv-tj. xiia 

thoughts from legal practice to study and 
travel in Europe, recounted in his interesting 
Letters and Journals (1 87 6). He was professor 
of French and Spanish and Belles Lettres at 
Harvard (18 19-35) and then spent three more 
years in Europe, collecting materials for his 
great Eistory of Spanish Literature (1849). 
See Life by G, W. H. Milburn (1893). 

(2) William Davis (1810-64), American 
publisher, born in Lebanon, N.H., became a 
pubhsherin Boston in 1832, at first with John 
Allen, and then with James F. Fields. As 
Ticicnor & Fields they published the Atlantic 
Monthly and the North American Review, 
and their office was the resort of Emerson, 
Longfellow, Hawthorne, Holmes, Lowell and 
Whittier. Ticknor was one of the Erst 
Americans to remunerate foreign authors. 
See C. Ticknor, Hawthorne and his Publisher 
(1913). 

HECK, Johann Ludwig, teek (1773-1853), 
German critic and poet of the Romantic 
school, born in Berlin, lived the life of a man 
of letters, at Berlin, Dresden and near 
Frankfurt an der Oder. After two or three 
immature romances, he struck out a new 
line in clever dramatized versions of Pass in 
Boots, Blue Beard, &.c. He followed up this 
first success (1797) by a tragedy, a comedy 
(1804) and Phantasiis (1812-17), a collection 
of traditional lore in story and drama. 
Besides superintending the completion of 
A. W. SchlegeFs translation of Shakespeare, 
he edited the doubtful plays and wrote a 
series of essays {Shakespeares Vorscliule, 
1823-29). Don Quixote he himself translated 
in 1799-1 804. He holds an honourable place 
among Germany’s dramatic and literary 
critics, in virtue of his Drama turg is die Blatter 
(2nd ed. 1852) and Kr it is die S dir if ten (1848). 
Some of his fairy-tales and novels were 
translated into English by Carlyle and 
Thirlwall. See Lives by Kopke (1855), 
Friesen (1871) and Klee (1894); Carlyle’s 
Essays, voL i, and studies by H. Liideke 
(1922) and R. Minder (1935). 

T3DEP()L0, Giovanni Battista, tyay'poAd 
(1696-1770), Italian artist, the last of the great 
Venetian painters, was a productive artist, 
elegant, rich in colour, though inaccurate in 
representation, as for example his The Finding 
of Moses (in 17th-century costume) in the 
National Gallery, Edinburgh. In his ceiling 
paintings in the Wurzburg and Madrid 
palaces he spreads imaginary skies filled with 
floating, gesticulating baroque figures, appa- 
rently unbounded by the structure of the 
bui^drngs. See monograph by A. Morassi 

Tierney, George (1761— 1830), a sarcastic 
Whig politician, born at Gibraltar, fought a 
bloodless duel with Pitt (1798), and held 
oflSce under Addington, Grenville,’ Canning 
and Goderich. See Life by Olphin (1934). 
UETJENS. See Titiens. 


loma‘ — ucicateu tne king of Bkby- 
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Babylon. Damascus Ld 

Roman agreement with the Parthilns he 

In 69, LucuIIus was sent out from 
Ronie, ^nd captured the new capital* and 
(o V surrendered to Pompey 

(q.w) (66), ruling henceforward over Armenia 

TILDEN, (1) Samuel Jones (1814-86) 
American statesman, born, a farmer’s sL at 
N.Y., was admitted to the 
Bv ’l If ^ railway practice. 

become leader of the Demo- 
crats in the state, and he attacked and 
destroyed Tweed and Tammany. In 1874 he 
of New York; in 1876 he 
IZZZZf "^^sPi^essful Democratic candidate 
for the presidency, after a special tribunal 
^ opponents had vetted the 
votes cast. He left much of his fortune to 
P New York City. See 
Life by T. P. Cook (1876), and his Writings 
Bigelow (1835). 
niSvT, u Augustus (1 842-1 926L 

English chemist, born at St Pancras, London 
professor at the Royal College of Science* 
possible the manufacture of 
synthetic preparation 

(3) William Tatem (1893-1953), American 
lawn-tennis player and writer, was bom in 
Germantown, Pa. Seven times American 
champion and three times world champion 
he was one of the greatest tennis players of 
the United States. He was for a time a 
journalist, a film actor, the publisher and 
editor of Racijuet Magazine as well as the 
author of many books on tennis, including 

Phantom 

a novel Glory s Net. 

TILLEMONT, Louis Sebastian le Nain de, 
Ue-y -mo (1637-98), French ecclesiastical 
tustorian, was born in Paris, and educated bv 
- ® f9Si I^<^yalists. He entered the priesthood 
m 1676, and after the dispersion of the 
Solitaires in 1679 lived mostly on his estate at 
Tillemont near Paris. His chief works are the 
laborious and solid Histoire eccldsiastigue des 
six premiers slides (1693-1712) and Histoire 
des empereurs (1691-1738). 

TILLETT, Benjamin (1860-1943), English 
trade-union leader, bom at Bristol, worked as 
bnekmaker, bootmaker, sailor, and Labour 
M.P. (1917-24, 1929-31). He was notable as 
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organizer of the Dockers’ Union in London learned the art of war under Parma fm t 
and leader of the great dockers’ strike in 1889, in Hungary against the Turks a’nrt 
and of the London transport workers’ strike, appointed in 1610 by Duke Maximilian^^? 
1911. He was expelled from Hamburg and Bavaria to reorganize his army 
from Antwerp (1896) for supporting dock given the command of the Catholic arrnv + 
strikes. the oubreak of the Thirty Years’ War Lh 

TILLEY, Vesta, professional name of Lady de by his decisive victories at Weisser ^ 

Frece, ne^e Matilda Alice Powics (1864-1952), Prague (both 1620) dissipated the dreamf r 

English comedienne, born in Worcester. She the Elcctor-Palatinc. He separated 

first appeared as The Great Little Tilley, armies of Mansfcld and of the Marsrav/nf 

aged four, in Nottingham, and did her first Baden, beat the latter at Wimpfen^fl629l 

male impersonation the following year. She and expelled Christian of Brunswick from tS 

soon adopted the name of Vesta Tilley and Palatinate, defeating him in two battle? 

became, through her charm, vivacity and Created a count of the empire, he defeats 

attention to sartorial detail, the most celcb- the king of Denmark at Lutter (1626) and 

rated of all male impersonators. Of the with Wallenstein compelled him to sign 

many popular songs ‘ made ’ by her, 2?Kr////g- treaty of Liibcck (1629). Next year he 

ton Bertie, Following in Father's Footsteps, succeeded Wallenstein as commander-in-chief 

Sweetheart May and Jolly Good Luck to the of the imperial forces, and stormed Maade- 

Girl who loves a Soldier are still familiar. burg (May 20, 1631), when the atrocities he 

See her Recollections of Vesta Tilley (1934). allowed his Croats and Walloons to peroet- 
TILLICH, Paul Johannes (1886- ), Ger- rate cast a foul stain upon his reputation' 

man Protestant theologian, born at Starzcddcl, Gustavus Adolphus at Brcitenfeld (September 
Prussia, was a Lutheran pastor (1912) and 17), drove him to retreat behind the Lech 
served as chaplain in the German army and forced the passage of the river (April i 
during the first World War. Ho lectured at 1632), after a desperate conflict, in which 
Berlin and subsequently held professorships Tilly received his death-wound, 
in Theology at Marburg, Dresden, Leipzig, TIMBS, John (1801-75), English antiquarian 
in Philosophy at Frankfurt, and having been and misccllanist, born in London, wrote over 
dismissed from this post by the Nazis in 150 volumes on interesting facts gathered on 
1933, in Philosophy and Theology at the a varied number of subjects and places, often 
LFnion Theological Seminary, New York antiquarian, such as Cariosities of London 
(1933-55), and finally in 1955 at Harvard (1855), Romance of London (1865), Abbeys 
Divinity School. His theology allows for Castles, and Ancient Halls of England and 
scientific method, philosophical scepticism, Wales &c. Ho was elected a fellow 

psycho-analysis and is characterized by a of the Society of Antiquaries (1854) and died 
realistic concern for the problems of con- in poverty. 

temporary society, God is the unconditional TIMOLEON, ti-rnofec-on (d. c. 337 b.c), 
fulfilment intended in every ambiguous fulfil- Greek statesman and general of Corinth,’ 
ment in history. His works include The overthrew the tyranny of his brother and 
Interpretation of History (1936), The JProtes- retired from public life. But when Dionysius 
tant Era (,\9A-Z), The Shaking of the Foundation 11 and others tried to establish themselves in 
(1948), The Courage to Be (1952), his magnum Syracuse, he was prevailed upon to return to 
opus. Systematic Theology (i, 1953; ii, 1957), public life. He manoeuvred Dionysius II 
and essays. Theology of Culture (1959). He into abdication and fought the Carthaginians, 
took American nationality (1940) and was who were supporting the other tyrants, 
Gifford lecturer at Edinburgh (1953). See defeating them at the Crimessus in 341. He 
theological essays contributed by Marcel, then promptly again retired, having taken 
Bultmann, Barth and others in his honour, measures to stabilize the economy of Greek 
Religion and Culture (1959), Sicily. See Lives by Plutarch and Diodorus 

TILLOTSON, John (1630-94), archbishop of Siculus, and study by Westlake (1952). 
Canterbury, born at Sowerby, Yorkshire, TIMON, (1) the Misanthrope of Athens, a 
studied at Clare Hall, Cambridge, becoming contemporary of Socrates. According to the 
a fellow in 1651. Although with the presby- comic writers who attacked him, he was 
terians at the Savoy conference, he submitted disgusted with mankind on account of the 
to the Act of Uniformity (1662) and hence- ingratitude of his early friends, and lived a 
forth received preferment, becoming dean of life of almost total seclusion. Lucian made 
Canterbury in 1672 and archbishop, in place him the subject of a dialogue; Shakespeare’s 
of the deposed nonjuror Sancroft, in 1691. play is based on the story as told in Painter’s 
He advocated the Zwinglian doctrine of the Falace of Pleasure, 

eucharist. According to Burnet ‘ he was not (2) the SUlograplier (c. 320-c. 230 b.c.), 
only the best preacher of the age, but seemed Greek poet and philosopher, lectured at 
to have brought preaching to perfection Chalcedon and spent his last years at Athens. 
In 1664 he married a niece of Oliver Crom- He wrote Silloi, sarcastic hexameters upon 
well. See his complete works, with a Life by Greek philosophers. 

Birch (1707-12). TIMOSHENKO, Semyon Konstantinovich 

TILLY, (1) Comte Alexandre de (1761-1816), (1895- ), Russian general, bom in 

French courtier and libertine, wrote his Bessarabia of peasant stock, in 1915 was 
Mdmoires in exile. See translation by Mme conscripted into the tsarist Army. In the 
Delisle (1933). revolution he took part in the defence of 

(2) Jan Tserklaes, Count of (1559-1632), Tzaritsin. In 1 940 he headed 27 divisions to 
Flemish soldier, horn at the castle of Tilly in snaash the resistance of 3|- Finnish division^ 
Brabant, and brought up by the Jesuits, a Nasmyth hammer to crack a walnut. With 
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the German blitz of 1941 Timoshenko 
renlaced Budenny in the Ukraine, ‘Russia’s 
brWbasket’; but his attempt to stem the 
1942 Nazi drive on the Crimea resulted in no 
more than a Pyrrhic victory. From May 
1940 to June 1941 he served as People’s 
Commissar of Defence, and in 1946 was 
annointed minister to Ethiopia. See Behind 
the Steel Wall, Fredborg (1944). 

TIMUR. See Tamerlane. 

TIND4L, Matthew (1656-1733), English 
deistical writer, born at Beer-Ferris rectory, 

S Devon, was elected a fellow of All Souls 
College, Oxford. A Roman Catholic under 
James II, he reverted to Protestantism of a 
somewhat freethinking type, and wrote An 
Essay of Obedience to the Supreme Powers 
(1693), and Rights of the Christian Church 
asserted against the Romish and all other 
Priests (1706). The latter raised a storm of 
opposition ; but even a prosecution failed to 
prevent a fourth edition in. 1709. In 1730 
Tindal published his Christianity as old as the 
Creation, which was soon known as ‘ the 
Deist’s Bible’; its aim is to eliminate the 
supernatural element from religion, and to 
prove that its morality is its only claim to the 
reverence of mankind. Answers were issued 
by Waterland, Foster, Conybeare, Lcland, See, 
TINDALE, William. See Tvndale. 
TINTORETTO, properly Jacopo Robusti 
(1518-94), the greatest of the late Venetian 
painters, was born probably in Venice, the 
son of a dyer or tintore. Little is known of his 
life. He is supposed to have studied under 
Titian, but only for a short time as the master 
was jealous of the boy’s genius. Tintoretto 
claims to have set up independently, practi- 
cally untaught, by 1539, but it is likely that 
he had some supervision possibly from Boni- 
fazio- He married (1550), and three of his 
seven children also became painters. Except 
for visits to Mantua (1580, 1590-93), he lived 
all his life in Venice. With an insatiable 
appetite for creative opportunities rather 
than for wealth, he often contented himself 
with little more than the cost-price of a 
painting and went to any length to undercut 
his fellow-painters. When a work was to 
be entrusted to Veronese, for example, he 
undertook to paint it, and actually did, m the 
style of that artist for a smaller fee. Tinto- 
retto pioneered the way from the classical 
to the baroque. Already, in his early work. 
The Miracle of the Slave (1548; Accademia, 
Venice), in which he consciously set out to 
combine Titian’s colours with Michelangelo’s 
sculptural draughtsmanship, there is a ten- 
dency towards a dynamic interrelationship 
of the groups of figures in respect of the 
central character depicted, rather than the 
individual self-sufficiency of every detail as in 
classical composition. His early work, 
however, is still undecided and experimental, 
e.g. The Miracle of St Agnes (1550; Madonna 
dell’ Orto) and the two votive pictures A/ 
Louis and St George with the Princess {1551) 
and SS, Andrew and Jerome (1 552 ; both in the 
Accademia, Venice). His mastery in depiijing 
the female nude is apparent in the three 
Susanna paintings (c. 1555, Louvre, par- 
ticularly 1556-60, Vienna, and 1560, Prado, 
Madrid) and there are a number of significant 


portraits of this period, e.g. Portrait of a 
Venetian (National Gallery, Edinburgh). 
After 1556 Tintoretto seems to have found 
himself. The Last Judgment, The Golden Calf 
(both c. 1560, Madonna dell’ Orto, Venice) 
and The Marriage of Cana (1561, Santa Maria 
della Salute, Venice) were followed by two 
masterpieces of perspective and lighting 
effects, both c. 1562, The Finding (Brera, 
Milan) and The Removal of the Body of St 
Mark (Accademia, Venice). From 1564 
Tintoretto was employed in decorating the 
Albergo, and the Halls of the Scuola of San 
Rocco and its church. The Scuola contains 
probably the largest collection of works by 
one artist in a single building pre-arranged 
in a vast iconographical scheme from the Old 
and New Testaments. These include the 
dynaniic rendering of the Crucifixion (1565) 
teeming with incident, The Annunciation and 
Massacre of the Innocents (both 1883-87). 
Other notable late works are The Origin of 
the Milky Way (after 1570; Nat. Gall., 
London), for sheer size the Paradiso, 80 feet 
by 23 feet (1588; Ducal Palace, Venice), his 
last version of The Last Supper (1592-94), no 
longer an exclusive gathering but set among 
maids and attendants and fully expressing 
the religious fervour of the counter-reforma- 
tion, and Entombment (1954; both San 
Giorgio Maggiore, Venice). The ‘ painter 
of dark turbulence ’, who by sheer speed of 
execution left an unrivalled number of 
paintings, died May 31, 1594. See the 
contemporary account of his life and work in 
C. Ridolf’s Le Maraviglie delT Arte, vol. ii, 
ed. D. F. von Hadeln (1924), J. Ruskin, 
Stones of Venice (1863), B. Berenson, Italian 
Pictures of the Renaissance (1932), and 
monographs by E. M. Phillipps (1911), 
F. P. B. Osniaston (1915; on the Paradiso, 
1910), E. von der Bercken (Munich 1942), 
H.Tietze (1948) and E. Newton (1952). 
TINWORTH, George (1843-1913), English 
artist in terra-cotta, born in London, the son 
of a poor wheelwright, in 1864 entered the 
Royal Academy schools, and in 1867 obtained 
an appointment in the Doulton art pottery. 
The works which made him famous were 
mainly terra-cotta panels with groups of 
figures in high relief illustrating scenes from 
sacred history. 

TIPPETT, Michael (1905- ), English com- 
poser, born in London. He studied at the 
Royal College of Music and became conduc- 
tor of educational organizations under the 
London County Council and in 1940 Director 
of Music at Morley College. He first 
attracted attention with his chamber music 
and Concerto for Double String Orchestra 
(1939), but his oratorio, A Child of our Time 
(1941), reflecting the political and spiritual 
problems of the 1930s and 1940s, won him 
wide recognition. A convinced pacifist, 
Tippett remained active throughout the 
second World War, and scored a consider- 
able success with his opera The Midsummer 
Marriage in 1952. His works include three 
symphonies (1934, later withdrawn, 1945, 
1958) and a piano concerto (1957). 

TIPPOO SAHIB, or Tipu Sulto (1749-99L 
Sultan of Mysore, son of Haidar Ali (q.y.), 
during his father’s wars with the British 
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completely routed Bailey (1780 and 1782) and 
Braithwaitc (1782). In 1782 he succeeded his 
father as sultan of Mysore. In 1783 he 
captured and put to death most of the garrison 
of Bednur, but after the conclusion of peace 
between France and Britain he agreed to a 
treaty (1784) stipulating for the status quo 
before the war. He sent ambassadois in 1787 
to France to stir up a war with Britain, and, 
failing in this, invaded (1789) the protected 
state of Travancore. In the ensuing war 
(1790-92) the British, under Stuart and 
Cornwallis, were aided by the Mahrattas and 
the Nizam, and Tippoo was conipcllcd (1792) 
to resign one-half of his dominions, pay an 
indemnity of 3030 lakhs of rupees, restore all 
prisoners, and give his two sons as hostages. 
Resuming his intrigues, he sent another 
embassy to the French. Hostilities began in 
March 1799, and Tippoo was driven from the 
open held, attacked in Scringapatain, and 
after a month’s siege slain at the storming, by 
General Harris, of the fort (May 4). See L. B. 
Bowring’s Haidar AH and Tipu Sultan (1893) 
and Select Letters of Tipu Sultan (ed. Kirk- 
patrick, 1881), 

TIKABOSCHI, Girolamo, teer-a-hos kee 
(1731-94), Italian scholar, born at Bergamo, 
became professor of Rhetoric at Milan, and 
in 1770 librarian to the Duke of Modena. 
His Storia della Letteratura Italiana (1772-81) 

is an accurate survey clown to 1700. ^ 

TIUPITZ, Alfred P. Friedrich von (1849-1930), 
Prussian sailor, born at Kiistrin, entered the 
Prussian navy in 1865, was ennobled in 1900, 
and rose to be lord high admiral (1911). 
As secretary of state for the I mperial Navy 
(1897-1916) he piloted the German navy 
laws (1900, &c,) and raised a fleet to challenge 
British supremacy of the seas. A ruthless 
upholder of unrestricted submarine warfare, 
he commanded the German navy from August 
1914 to March 1916 and wrote Memoirs 
(1919). 

TIRSO DE MOLINA, pseud, of Gabriel 
raiez (c. 1571-1648), Spanish playwright, 
born at Madrid, was prior of the monastery 
of Soria. Lacking his great contemporary 
Lope’s lyrical gifts, he wrote Comedias, 
partly Interludes, and Autos Sacramentales 
(originally about 300), excelling in the port- 
rayal of character, particularly of spirited 
women and in his treatment of the Don Juan 
legend in his masterpiece Burlador de Sevilla. 
See Rios de Lamperez, Enigma Biogrdfico 
(1929). 

TISCHENDORF, Lobegott Friedrich Kon- 
stantin von, tish' en-dorf (1815-74), German 
biblical scholar, born at Lengcnfeld in 
Saxony, in 1839 became a lecturer, in 1845 
a professor, at Leipzig. His search for MSS. 
of the New Testament resulted in the dis- 
covery of the 4th-century Sinaitic Codex at 
the monastery on Mount Sinai ; his journeys 
he described in Reise in den Orient (1846; 
trans. 1847) and Aus dem Heiligen Lande 
(1862). Among his works are the editions 
of the Sinaitic (1862; in facsimile, 1863) and 
many other MSS., the Edith VIII of the New 
Testament (1864-72), an edition of the 
Septuagint, and the Monumenta Sacra Jnedita 
(1846-71). When were our Gospels Written? 
was translated in 1866. 
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TISELIUS, Arne Williclm Kaurin (1902 \ 
Swedish chemist, born at Stockholm htcJl 
professor of Biochemistry at UnS 
(1938), investigated serum proteins by e?eff 
phoretic analysis, and in chromatoS; 
evolved new methods for the analy^ft 
colourless substances. He was awarded^ 
Nobel prize in 1948. 

TISSANDIER, Gaston, tee-sa-dyay 
1899), French aeronaut, invented (iki? I 
navigable balloon. ^ •' ‘ 

TISSAPHERNES, tis-a-fer 'neez (d. 395 b ^ \ 
Persian satrap from 413, notorious forh'; 
duplicity m the conflicts between Athens and 
Sparta. Deprived of a province in favour of 
Cyrus he denounced him to King Artaxerxei 
for whom he fought and won the battle of 
Cunaxa (401 b.c ). after which he murdered 
the loaders of the Greeks, including Cvmi 
leaving the ten thousand Greek mercenariei 
to find their way back. But he was himself 
defeated in the war with Sparta and executed 
for the murder of Cyrus. 

TISSOT, James Joseph Jacques, tee~so (1836- 
1902), French painter, was born in Nantes 
and settled in London. He travelled to 
Palestine in 1886 and as a result produced his 
best known work, a series of the life of 
Christ in water-colour. Others of his 
paintings arc those depicting life iu Victorian 
times, now in the Tate gallery. 

TISZA, ti'so, (1) Kalman (1830-1902) 
Hungarian statesman, father of (2), was 
premier and virtually dictator from 1875 to 


(2) Count Stephen (1861-1918), son of (1) 
also Liberal leader, a chauvinistic Magyar’ 
premier of Hungary 1903-05, 1913-17| 
supported Germany, and was assassinated on 
October 31, the first day of the Hungarian 
revolution. 

TITCHENER, Edward Bradford (1867-1927), 
English psychologist, born at Chichester’ 
studied at Oxford and Leipzig before going 
to America to Cornell University. A follower 
of Wundt (q.v.), under whose influence lie 
had come in Leipzig, he became the great 
exponent of experimental psychology in 
America, founding the ‘ experimental psycho- 
logists ’ group. The author of many scholarly 
works on this subject, they include Psychology 
of Feeling and Attention (1908) and Experi- 
mental Psychology of the Thought Processes 
(1909). 

TITE, Sir William (1798-1873), English 
architect, born in London, rebuilt the Royal 
Exchange (1844), was knighted in 1869 and 
was elected F.R.S. in 1835. He opposed the 
neo-Gothic revival. 

TITIAN, ti'shen, properly Tiziano Vercelli 
(d. 1576), one of the greatest of the Venetian 
painters, was born at Pieve di Cadore in the 
Friulian Alps. His year of birth is a matter 
of controversy, but c. 1490 is more probable 
than c. 1477 indicated by Titian’s own 
statements. He lived from the age of ten 
with an uncle in Venice and studied under 
Zuccato, a mosaicist, Gentile and Giovanni 
Bellini (q.v.) and assisted Giorgione (q.v.). 
Giovanni’s influence is apparent in such early 
works as Bishop Pesaro before St Peter (c. 
1506; Antwerp). He assisted Giorgione 
with the paintings for the Fondaco dei 
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Tedeschi (1508) and completed many of the (1904), Sir C. 
latter’s works such as Noli me tangere 
(c. 1510; National Gallery, London) and the 
Sleeping Venus (c. 1510; Dresden) which was 
to serve as a model for Titian’s more natural- 
istic Venus of XJrbino (1538 ; Ufiizi, Florence). 

The first works definitely attributable to 
Titian alone are the three frescoes of scenes 
in the life of St Anthony at Padua (1511), but 
Giorgione’s influence predominates in these, 
the pastoral setting of The Three Ages of Man 
(c, 1515; National Gallery Edinburgh) and 


in the masterly fusion of a romantic realism 
and classical idealism achieved in the poesa. 
Sacred and Profane Love (c. 1515, Eorghese, 
Rome), one of the masterpieces of renaissance 
art After 1516 restrained postures and 
colouring give way to dynamic compositions 
in which bright colours are contrasted and 
the classical intellectual approach gives way 
to sensuous, full-blooded treatment. Assump- 
tion of the Virgin (1516-18), Madonna of the 
Pesaro Family (1519-26), both in the Frari, 
Venice, and St Peter Martyr (destroyed 1867) 
exemplify the beginnings of Titian’s own 
revolutionary style. For the duke of Ferrara 
he painted three great mythological subjects. 
Feast of Venus {c. 1515-18), Bacchanal 

(c. 1518; both in the Prado, Madrid) and 
the richly coloured, exuberant masterpiece 
Bacchus and Ariadne (1523; Nat. Gallery, 
London). In sharp contrast is the finely 
modelled historical picture, Presentation of 
the Virgin (1534-38; Accademia, Venice). 
In 1530 he met the Emperor Charles V, of 
whom he painted many portraits, including 
the striking equestrian Charles V at the Battle 
of Muhlberg (1548; Prado, Madrid), also the 
portraits of many notables assembled for the 
Augsburg peace conference, and was en- 
nobled. To this period also belongs Ecce 
Homo (1543; Vienna), portraits of the 
Famese family including Pope Paul III and 
his nephews (1545-46; Naples) painted on 
Titian’s first visit to Rome. The impact of 
the art collections there is reflected in a new 
sculptural treatment of the Danae (1545; 
Naples, also 1554 Prado, Madrid). For 
King Philip of Spain, he executed a remark- 
able series of poesies on mythological scones, 
to which belong Diana and Actaeon (1559) 
and Diana and Callistro (1559; both National 
Gallery, Edinburgh) and Perseus and Andro- 
meda (c. 1556; Wallace, London). To the 
poignant religious and mythological subjects 
of his last years belong The Fall of Man 
(c. 1570), The Entombment (1565 ; both Prado, 
Madrid), Christ Crowned with Thorns (c. 1570; 
Munich), Madonna Suckling the Child (1570- 
1576; Nat. Gallery, London), Lucrezia and 
Tarquinius {c. 1570; Fitzwilliam, Cambridge) 
and the unfinished Pietd (1573-76; Accad- 
emia, Venice). Titian was fortunate in his 
patrons, despite his negligence and delays 
and a pohshed courtier’s love of pensions, 
privileges and sinecures. He died August 27 
during a plague epidemic, but not of the 
plague, and was ceremoniously buried in the 
church of S. Maria dei Frari, Venice. Colour 
rather than irnaginative conception is the 
touchstone of his art, which greatly influenced 
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ODeratic rftS. reputation in 

wlbCT\ nhL a performance of 

reolieS tStZ I in 1868. she 

erected the nt applause which 

greetea me Ocean song with The T 

Br(SVl%{ ^ ’ w by Josip 

oroz ( 1 5 ^ 3 - ), Yugoslav leader, bom near 

Klanjec. In the 1914-18 war he served with 

prLo4“'X^?hf "1“ 

prisoner by the Russians, he adooted 
Communism and took part in the 1917 
^^28 he was imprisoned in 
^ ^^“spiring against the regim^ 

organized partisan forces to 
hfe conquerors of his country and 

down^fin f effective to pin 

down up to thirty enemy divisions, and to 

set on 

his head. With exceptional guile he contrived 
tbe rival partisan leader 
Anglo-American eyes and 
win STJpp<^t, in arms and material, solely for 
himself. Following the Axis defeat, and with 
a popular franchise constituted to elect the 

candidates 

was the only one published, although a small 
dummy opposition was erected by way of a 
^mocratic^ facade. Established in 1945 as 
Communist prime minister, 
in 1952 Tito consolidated his position of 
supr^e power by assuming the ofiice of 
Fffofri’ breach with the Cominform 
J? 1948 however, served notice on the Krem- 
hn of hts intention to emulate Kipling’s cat 
and walk by himself Since then he has 
successfully played the middle against both 
profitable coquetting 
with those Western Powers that can bolster 
Up nis shaky economy, with conciliatory 
gestures to Moscow. Yugoslavia’s strategic^ 
position, barring Communist-imperiahsm’s 
direct access to the Mediterranean by way of 
v^eece or the Adriatic, plus Tito’s possession 
of a standing army of 300,000, with ample 
reserves, encourages the Marshal to exploit 
his canny sense of opportunism, reinforced as 
It IS by a resolute spirit of independence that 
totally rejects satellite status for his country 
Maclean, Eastern Approaches 
(1949), S. Clissold, Whirlwind (1949), E. 
Hal^^rin, The Triumphant Heretic (1958)’ 
M. Djilas, Land without Justice (1958), and 
study by F. W. Neal (1958). ^ 

TITUS, a companion of the apostle Paul, was 
a Greek, and remained uncircumcized 
Ecclesiastical tradition makes Titus ‘ bishon ’ 
of Crete. ^ 

TITUS, Flavius Sabinus Vespasianus (a.o. 39 — 
81), eleventh of the twelve Caesars, was eldest 
son of Vespasian. He early served with 
credit in Germany and Britain, and in 
Judaea under his father. On Vespasian’s 
elevation to the throne Titus brought the 


Tj “u — Jewish war to a close by the capture of 

Jerusalem (70). For a time he gave himself 
Dyck and Watteau. See books by G. Gronau* up to pleasure conducting a liaison with 
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Berenice, sister of Herod Agrippa. But when was awarded the Nobel prize in 1957 forh* 
he assumed undivided power (79) his char- researches on vitamins and E. He wlf 
acter changed. He put a stop to prosecutions elected F.R.S. in 1942 and knighted in 
for laesa majestas^ and decreed heavy (2) Mike (1909-58), American showman 
punishments against informers. He com- born Avroni Hirsch Goldbogen, the son of a 
pleted the Colosseum, built the baths which poor rabbi in Minneapolis, started life as a 
bear his name, and lavished his beneficence fairground attendant at nine, but was already 
upon the sufferers from the eruption of making his first fortune at fourteen in sales 
Vesuvius (79), the three days’ fire at Rome, promotion. In 1927 he went to Hollywood 
and the pestilence. He was now the idol of as a sound-proofing expert, staged a real 
his subjects, but he died suddenly, not ‘ Flame Dance ’ spectacle at the Chicaeo 
without suspicion of his having been poisoned World Fair in 1933, followed through the 
by his brother Doinitian. years by plays, musical comedies and films 

TIZARD, Sir Henry Thomas (1885-1959), including a jazz version of Gilbert and 
English scientific administrator, educated at Sullivan, The Hot Mikado (1939), and an 
Westminster school and Magdalen College, up-to-date Hamlet (1945), ‘ a new kind of 
Oxford, of which he was elected president in show business He perfected with Lowell 
1942, the first scientist to hold such an ofiico Thomas the three-dimensional film and 
in an Oxford College. He served in the sponsored ‘ TODD- AO ’ wide-screen process 
R.A.F. during the first World War and was by which his greatest film, Jules Verne’s 
assistant comptroller of aeronautical research Around the World in Eighty Days, which won 
(1918-19). He was secretary to the Depart- him the Academy Award (1956) was made 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research and presented. Ho married his third wife 
(1927-29), chairman of the Aeronautical the film actress Elizabeth Taylor, in 1957 and 
Research Committee (1933-43), from 1947 was killed in an aircrash over New Mexico, 
chairman of the Defence Research Policy See Life by A. Cohn (1959). 

Committee and president of the British T013HUNTER, Isaac (1820-84), English 
Association in 1948. Fie was elected F.R.S. mathematician, born at Rye, studied at 
in 1926 and knighted in 1937. University College, London, and St John’s 

TOCQXJEYILLE, Alexis Charles Henri C16rel Cambridge, where in 1 848 he graduated 
de, tok-veel (1805-59), French historian, senior wrangler and Smith’s prizeman, 
born at Verneuil of an aristocratic Norman Elected fellow of St John’s, he became its 
family, was called to the bar in 1825 and mathematical lecturer, and wrote mathe- 
became assistant magistrate at Versailles, matical text-books on almost every branch of 
Sent in 1831 to the United States to report on the subject. See Memoir by J. E. B. Mayer 
the prison system, he returned to publish a (1884). 

penetrating political study, De la ddmocratie TOBI, Jacopone da (c. 1230-1306), Italian 
en Amerique (1835), which gave him a religious poet, born at Todi in the duchy of 
European reputation and in which he came Spolcto, from an advocate turned Franciscan 
to certain general conclusions, for example, about 1268, and was imprisoned 1298-1303 
that greater equality requires greater ccntrali- for satirizing Boniface VIH. To him is 
zation and therefore diminishes liberty, ascribed the authorship of the Stabat Mater, 
Before publication, then still relatively and other Latin hymns; and he wrote 
unknown, he paid, in 1833, his first visit to laude, which became important in the 
England, married a Miss Moetley and kept development of Italian drama. See works 
an extensive diary of his Journeys to England by D’Acona (1884 ed.) and Underhill (19Z8). 
and Ireland (ed. J. P. Mayer and trans. 1958), TOBLEBEN, or Totleben, Eduard Ivanovitch, 
in which his abiding impression, confirmed tdtday'ben (1818-84), Russian soldier and 
by a later visit in 1857, of the English was military engineer, was born of German 
their underlying national solidarity, despite descent at Mitau in Courland. He served as 
political dissensions. In 1839 he was lieutenant of engineers in the Caucasus, and 
returned to the Chamber of Deputies by the was with the Russian army in the Danubian 
Norman farmers. After 1848 he was the Principalities in 1853. Till he was severely 
most formidable opponent of the Socialists wounded (June 1855) he conducted with skill 
and extreme Republicans, and as strenuously and energy the defence of Sevastopol; there- 
opposed Louis Napoleon; but he became in after he completed the fortification of Niko- 
1849 vice-president of the Assembly, and laieff and Cronstadt. During the Turkish 
from June to October was minister of Foreign war of 1877-78 he was called to besiege 
Affairs. After the coup d'^dtat he retired to Plevna, which he took after a brilliant 
his Norman estate, Tocqueville, and agricul- defence. See Lives by Brialmont (1884) and 
tural pursuits, and there wrote the first volume Krahmer (1 888). 

oi n Ancien Rdgime et la Revolution 'm TOBT, Fritz, tot (1891-1942), German 
which he argued with masterful objectivity engineer, born at Pforzheim, as Hitler’s 
that the Revolution did not constitute a inspector of German roads (1933) was 
break with, but merely accelerated a trend of, responsible for the construction of the 
the past, namely centralization of govern- Reichsautobahnen. The ‘ Todt Organization ’ 
ment. See studies by P. R. Marcel (1910), was also responsible for the construction of 
J. P. Mayer (1939), and introduction to the Siegfried Line (1937). Nazi minister for 
Democracy in America by H. S. Commager armaments (1940), fuel and power (1941), 
(1947). he was killed in an aircrash. 

TODD, (1) Sir Alexander Robertas (1907- ), TOGO, Count Heihachiro (1847-1934), Japan- 
Scottish chemist, bom in Glasgow, professor ese admiral was born at Kagoshima and 
at Manchester (1938) and Cambridge (1944), trained at Greenwich. He served against 
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China (1894) and was commander-in-chief 
during the Russian war (1904-05). He 
bombarded Port Arthur, and defeated the 
Russian fleet at Tsushima on May 29, 1905. 
He was awarded the English O.M. (1906) and 
created Count (1907). 

TOJO, Hideki, to-jo (1885-1948), Japanese 
soldier, born in Tokyo, attended military 
college and in 1919 was appointed military 
attach6 in Germany. He served with the 
Kwantung army in Manchuria as chief of the 
secret police and chief of staff from 1937 to 
1940. He became minister of war (1940-41) 
and from 1941 he was premier and dictator 
of Japan, resigning in 1944. Arrested, he 
attempted and failed to commit suicide. He 
was tried as a war criminal and sentenced to 
death in 1948. 

TOLAIW, John (1670-1722), Irish deistical 
writer, born of Catholic parents near Red- 
castle, Londonderry, entered Glasgow Uni- 
versity in 1687, took his M.A. at Edinburgh 
in 1690, and studied theology at Leyden and 
Oxford. In Christianity not Mysterious 
(1696) he adopted a rationalistic attitude, and 
his work was burnt by the hangman in 
Ireland. In Amyntor (1699) and other works 
he debated the comparative evidence for the 
canonical and apocryphal scriptures. He 
took refuge in England and his Hanoverian 
pamphlet Anglia Libera secured him the 
favour of the Princess Sophia when he 
accompanied the ambassador to Hanover. 
His later life as literary adventurer is set forth 
in DTsraeli’s Calamities of Authors. Pie also 
wrote a Life of Milton (1698), an Account of 
the Courts of Prussia and Hanover (1705), 
Adeisidaemon (1709) and Nazarenus (1718). 
See Life by Des Maizeaux prefixed to his 
miscellaneous works (1747). 

TOLLENS, (1) Bernhard Christian Gottfried 
(1841-1918), German chemist, with Fittig, 
synthesized toluene in 1864. 

(2) Hendrik (1780-1856), Dutch poet, born 
at Rotterdam, was the author of the Dutch 
national hymn, Wien Neeriandsch JBloed. 
He also wrote comedies and a tragedy and 
was a popular writer of romances and 
ballads. 

TOLLER, Ernst (1893—1939), German Jewish 
poet and playwright, born at Saraotschin, 
was imprisoned (1919-24) in Germany as a 
revolutionary. He was elected to the 
Bavarian diet 1924, escaped from Nazi rule, 
and committed suicide in New York in 1939. 
His expressionist plays include Masse Mensch 
(trans. 1923), Die Maschinensturmer (trans. 
1923). Other dramas are Hoppla, wir leben 
(1927), Feuer aus den Kesseln (1930); he also 
wote poetry and Line Jugend in Deutschland 
which was autobiographical 
TOLSTOY, or Tolstoi, name of a family of 
Russian nobles. Count Peter (1645-1729) 
was a trusted agent of Peter the Great. 
Count Peter Alexandrovich (1761-1844) was 
one of Suvorov’s generals and under Nicholas 
I head of a government department. Count 
Dmitri Andreievich (1823-89) was a reac- 
tona^ minister of Education, champion of 
Russian orthodoxy and a ‘ russifier ’ of the 
Poles. His Romanism in Russia was trans- 
f most noteworthy members 

01 the lamuy were: 


TOLSTOY 
1875) Konstantinovich (1817- 

historical triolo^ in versi ^ 

fam?ly ekaTf 28 oa^^the 

orov ne? “ Yasnaya Polyana in Tula 
?'r educated privately and at 

hIi^h 1 hut did not gra^uate“ 

Se'sentSin” Played 

me gentleman fanner, and final! v in iRsi 

accompanied his elder brother fclay^to 
the Caucasus, where he joined an ardllerv 
his literary career^ 
by the followed 

ri8wf ni ? tnology. Childhood 

JBpyhood (1854) and Youth (1856) 
Commissioned at the outbreak of the 

Srin2^?he“Lf ¥ g°™™anded a battery 
<iefcnce of Sevastopol (1854-55) 

Britkh the French and the 

Ssnirpd '"^ar, the horrors of which 

inspired Tates of Army Life and the Sketches 

byfhe'st^Pe/e lionized 

(1856), travelled 
Britain, and in 1862 married 

fh^4l!A“u Bore him 13 

He settled on his Volga estate and 

Progressive landlord, 
emancipating his peasantry! 
literary toil which pro- 
considered, the greatest 
novel ever written. War and Peace (1863-69). 
This is at once a domestic tale, depicting the 
andTh^e notable families, the Rostovs 

®°^^®^skis, and a national epic of 
^ defeat and victory over 

characters, each 
minutely differentiated and psychologically 
Of intention."^ The Ihole 
frf/Ziw* human experience, mystical, 

’ emotional and physical finds 
somewhere expression in its pages. The 
characters grow up naturally with time, 
affected by Instoric events. The Bohemian 
exuberance of youth, whether young Natasha 
drinking in a young 
officers club or a family hunting party are 
superbly r^qrded. The proud, shy duty- 
cqnscious Prince Andrew and the direct 
inendly, pleasure-loving but introspective' 
morally questing Pierre reflect the dualism in 
Tolstoy s own character. On his vivid 
description of military life, viewed with the 
scepticisin of the common soldier, Tolstoy 
mounts his conception of history, which 
demotes great men ’ to mere creatures of 
circumstance and ascribes victory in battle 
not to the strategies of squabbling generals 
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but the confused, chance events which 
make up the unpredictable forUines of war. 
Pierre’s association with Ireemasonry was a 
literary device by which in terms of this 
movement, Tolstoy could express his criticisni 
S the established autocratic order without 
inviting censorship. His second great ’ 
Anna Karenina 

seeds of Tolstoy’s personal crisis between the 

claims of the creative novelist and the 

moralizing, ‘ committed propagator of his 
own ethical code, which culminated in A 
Confession (1879-82) and dialectical 

pamphlets and stones such as The Death oj 
^van llyitch (1886), The Krentzer Sonata 
(1889') )Vhat 1 believe, &c., in which Christi- 
anity is purged of its mysticisni and 
formed into a severe asceticism based on the 
doctrine of non-resistance to evil. Jn^ 
Xingdom of God is within You 0893), Master 
an/ATare (1894), the play The Fruits of 
Enlightenment (1891) and 
1900) strayed so far trom orthodoxy that the 
Holy Synod excommunicated him (1901) ana 
he denounced the worship of Jesus as 
blasphemy. In What is h?,. 
only simple works, easily assimilated by ana 
suited for the toiling masses, such as the 
parables of the Bible, constitute great art. 
Everything sophisticated, stylized and de- 
tailed, such as his own great novels, he 
condemned as worthless. He made over his 
fortune to his wife and lived poorly as a 
peasant under her roof. Domestic quarrels 
made him leave home clandestinely one 
October night, accompanied only by a 
daughter and his personal physician. _ He 
caught a chill and died November 7 m a 
siding of Astapovo railway station, refusing 
to see his waiting wife to the last. His 
doctrines founded a sect and Yasnaya 
Polyana became a place ot pilgriniagc. 
Gandhi, who had corresponded with him, 
adopted the doctrine of non-resistance. Hut 
to posterity he is best known as the consum- 
mate master of the ‘ psychological nowl, a 
blend of Dickens and Stendhal. Boris 
Pasternak’s father, Leonid, illustrated lol- 
stoy’s works. See his Diaries and joiirncils 
(tram. 1917, 1927), his sop’s Meminiscences 
(trans. 1917), his wife’s diary (trans. 1928) 
and autobiography (trans. 1933), his love- 
letters (trans. 1923), the personal recoBectipns 
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TOMKINS, Thomas (1572-1656), Ensliti, 
composer and organist, born in St David^^ 
where his father was organist, one of W 
brothers who were all accomplished musi 
dans. Tomkins studied under Byrd and 
became organist of Worcester Cathedral 
where most of his life was spent, in his earl\ 
twenties. In 1621 he became one of 
organists of the Chapel Royal, and composed 
music for the coronation of Charles I five 
years later. His compositions include a vast 
amount of church music, madrigals, part- 
songs and instrumental works. See Life bv 
Denis Stevens (1957). 

TOMLINSON, tlenry Major (18 73-1958) 
English author, born in London, has written 
The Sea and the Jungle (1912), Tidemarks 
(1924) and other travel-books as well as 
novels of which G allions Reach (1927) was 
awarded the Femina Vie Heureuse prize, 
and a Life of Norman Douglas (1931). 
TONE, Theobald Wolfe (1763-98), Irish 
nationalist, was born a coach-maker’s son in 
Dublin, studied atTrinity College, was called 
to the bar in 1789, acted as secretary of the 
Catholic Committee, helped to organize the 
United Irishmen, and had to flee to America 
and to France (1795). He laboured inces- 
santly to induce the Republican government 
to invade Ireland, and held a command in 
Hoche’s expedition. In 1798 he again 
embarked in a small French squadron, which 
after a fierce fight was captured. Tone was 
taken to Dublin, tried, and condemned to be 
hanged as a traitor, but cut his throat in 
prison, 'November 19, 1798. See his Auto> 
biography (1826) and Life by F. MacDermot 
(1939). 

TONKS, Henry (1862-1937), English artist, 
born at Solihull. After becoming a Fellow of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, he gave up 
medicine for art, joined the New English Art 
Club, and was associated with Sickert and 
Steer From 1917 to 1930 he was Slade 
Professor of Fine Art in the University of 
London, where he had considerable influence 
and taught many artists who were later to 
become famous, particularly the first leaders 
of the London Group. _ Tonks did not, 
however, approve ol their ‘ contamination 
by Post-impressionism. t ^ v i 

TONSON, Jacob (1656-1736), L^don book- 
seller, published for Otway, Dryden and 
Pone Addison and Steele. He was one oi 
■ ^ 1 m+ 


of M. Gorky (trans. 1923) and T. Kuzmin- club 

skava (1948), Lives by his friend and trans- a Paris banker 

kerezhtovsky (1902), P. L. Birj^kov (team. 

1911), Romain Rolland (trans. 1910, G. R. 

Noyra (1919), A. I. Nazarov (1930), G. 

Abraham (1935), D. Leon (19^), J. Layrin 
(rev. 1945) and T. Redpath (1960). 

TOMBAUGH, Clyde William (1906- ), 

American astronomer, was born at Streator, 

III and educated at Kansas. He worked at 
the Lowell Observatory, Arizona State 
College and then at California as professor. 

He is the discoverer (1930) of Pluto, the 
existence of which had been predicted by 
Lowell, and of galactic star-clusters. In 1946 
he became astronomer at the Aberdeen 
Ballistics Laboratories at Las Cruces, New 
Mexico- 


born at rsapies, wuu 
latest-survivor system of hfe-m^^uc^ 
TOOKE, John Horne (1736-1812\, English 
politician, born June 25. in Westminster, the 
son of John Horne, a stod«d at 

Eton and St John’s, Cainbridge. He entered 
the Middle Tcinple, bnt m “^!®Xrd 
father, accepted the living of New Brentford. 
Travelling as a tutor he luet 

Wilkes at Paris, and conceived strongest 
admiration for him, defending 
return, in The Petition of an 
(1765); they afterwards fell out, 
had a rasping epistolary controversy. H , 
who in 1770 had 

(unspoken) speech of Lord Mayor TBecMoro 
to the king, encountered, not without success, 
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r * Junius lu 1773 lie resigned 

wc and resumed the study of law. 

time his spirited opposition to an 
bill procured him the favour {p!us 

Isnom of the rich Mr Tooke of Parley m 
£8000] 01 ^ assumption 

Jf the surname Tooke and the sub- 
Eoea Fteroenta, or the Diversions 
0786^1803), that witty, medley 
% Sroiology, grammar, metaphysics, and 


TOPINARD, Paul, top-ee-nahr (1830-1911), 
French anthropologist, horn at Isle- Adam 
(Seine-et-Loire), took a degree in medicine in 
Paris and urged by his master Broca (q.v.) he 
devoted himself after 1870 to anthropology, 
becoming assistant director and conservator 
of the anthropological laboratory. His works 
include U Anthropologie (1876), Elements 
d'ontkropologie gineiale (1885) and Uhomme 
dans la nature (1891). 


^iv?c which he began writing in prison for TOPOLSKI, Feliks (1907- ), British painter, 

politics w ^ ^ draughtsman and illnstra 


Srnmotin- a subscription tor the Americans 
PK^nrnuslv murdered at Lexington in 
ba barousiy ni debarred from the 

a clerayman. He supported Pitt 
^ Vr,fii^wo Pair of Portraits (1790). 
^"790 Ld 1797 he stood unsuccessfully for 
in 1794 was tried for high 
Son but ISOl obtaiaed 

a seat for Old Sarum. but was excluded by 
from the next Parliament. See 
Srtf bfA sTephens (1813). M. C. Yar- 

Tffl!‘jitaLWnce (1832-1906) Eu^sh 
iuuu^> . j went to the City 


_ _ illustrator, born in Poland. 

He studied at Warsaw, and in Italy and Paris, 
and came to England in 1935. From 1940 to 
1945 he was an official war artist, and he was 
naturalized in 1947. Lively and sensitive 
drawings by him, depicting everyday life, 
have appeared in many periodicals, and he 
has also designed for the theatre. His works 
are represented in the British Museum and the 
Tate Gallery, London, and his publications 
include Britain in Peace and War (1941), 88 
Pictures (1951) and Topo /ski's Chronicles 
(1953- ). 

Tnrnln London, went to the City TORQUEMADA, Tomas de, tor-kay-mah" da 
School, and in 1853 gave up the (1420-98), first inquisitor-general of Spain, 

ot uonu . fn an actor, born at Valladolid, entered the Dominican 

order and became prior at Segovia. He 
persuaded Ferdinand and Isabella to ask the 
pope to sanction the institution of the ‘ Holy 
Office’ of the Inquisition, with himself as 
inquisitor-general. In this office he displayed 
pitiless cruelty. 

TORRICELLI, Evangelista, tor-ree-chel’lee 
(1608-47), Italian physicist and mathe- 
matician, born probably at Faenza, came in 
1627 to Rome, where he devoted himself to 
mathematical studies. His Trattato del Moto 
(1641) led to his being invited by Galileo to 
become his amanuensis; on Galileo’s death 
he was appointed mathematician to the 
grand-duke and professor to the Florentine 
Academy. He discovered that, because of 
atmospheric pressure, water will not rise 
above 33 feet in a suction pump. To him we 
owe the fundamental principles of^ hydro- 
mechanics, and in a letter to Ricci (1644) 
the first description of a barometer or 
* torricellian tube’. He greatly improved 
both telescopes and microscopes, and made 
several mathematical discoveries. 
’ORRIGIANO, Pietro, tor-ree, 
1472-1522), Florentine sculptor, was forced 
to leave? his native city after he had broken 
the nose of his fellow-pupil Michelangelo in 
a quarrel. After working in Bologna, Siena, 
Rome and in the Netherlands, he came to 
England, where he introduced Italian 
Renaissance art. He executed the tombs of 
Margaret Beaufort in Westminster Abbey, of 
Henry VII and his queen and of Dr Young 
(now in the Record Office) in 1516. The 
unfinished sarcophagus for Henry VIH’s 
tomb was later used for that of Nelson- He 
settled in Spain and died in the prisons of the 
Inquisition. 


deskin a wine merchant’s to become an actor. 

nlaved at Ipswich and m London at 
S Jt TaSs xkatre in 1854. In 1874-75 
*e played in the United States, and in 1890 
in ffiralia. In 1879 he heemne lessee of 
*e Folly Theatre, which he enlarged, 

SiiTirinc the name to ‘ Toole’s Theatre . 
iTEs^eminiscences, chronicled by Joseph 

■lOPELlul! Z'achris (1818-98). poet 

md novelist, was born at Nykarleby, Finland; 
md studied at Helsinki, whore he edited 
the Helsingfors Tidningar (1842-61). He was 
Sofosor of Finnish History at. Helsinki 
11854-78), in the last three years being rector 
of ie university. He wrote four collections 
of lyrics and several plays. His six novels, 
teciibing life in Sweden and Finland in the 
17th and 18th centuries, were published as 
The Surgeon's Stories (1872-74). ^ 

t 5PFF&, Rodolphe (1799-1846), Svviss 
artist and novelist, born at Geneva, founded 
a boarding-school in 1S25, which lie con- 
ducted till his death, and m 1832 became 

nrnfp<i«;or of Rhetoric at Geneva Academy, several mathem; . , . , 

He wrote the humorous La Biblioth^que de TOj^IGIANO, Pietro, tor-ree-jah no (c. 
man oncle (1832), ^ouvelles genevoises 
(1841), Rosa et Gertrude (1846), &c. ^ His 
own drawings in his Voyages en zig-zag 
(1843-53) are almost better than the text. 

SeeLives by Relave (1886), Blonde! Mirabaud 
(1887), Glockner (1891) and P. Chaponnidre 
(Lausanne 1930). 

TOPLADY, Augustus Montague (1740-78), 

English hymn-writer, born at Farnhi^, and 
educated at Westminster and Trinity College, 

Dublin, in 1768 became vicar of Broad 
Hembury, Devon, and in 1775 preacher in a 
cbapel near Leicester Fields, London. A 
strenuous defender of Calvinism, he was a 


3;ORR*NGTON,yisco„nt. See B™o 


Vindicated from Arminianism (1769) is 
forgotten ; hut no hymn is better known thari 
‘Rock of Ages’. In 1759 >e published! 
foems cn Sacred Subjects; his Psalms and 
Hymns (1776) was a collection with but few 
of his own. See Life by T. Wright (1912). 

41 


TORSTENSSON, Leonard, Count of Ortala 
(1603-51), Swedish general, born atTorstena, 
accompanied Gustavus Adolphus to Ger- 
many in 1630, and in 1641 was appointed to 
the command of the Swedish army m Ger- 
many. He invaded Silesia, and, when driven 
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back by the imperialists, turned and defeated sports, but at the age of fourteen broke k 

them at Brcitenfeld (November 2, 1641). his legs, which then ceased to grow 

Next winter he swept the Danes out of 1882 he studied under Bonnat and Cormnn^ 

Holstein, and then drove the Austrians back Paris and in 1884 settled in Montmart^ 

into Bohemia. In 1645 he advanced to the which his paintings and posters were to mTi?’ 

walls of Vienna; in 1646 he returned in ill- famous. Degas was the decisive inflS 

health to Sweden. upon him, but whereas Degas nainteri 

TORU DUTT (1856-77), Indian authoress, a world of ballet from a ballet-lover’s theaUj 

precocious Christian Hindu girl, born at point of view, Lautrec’s studies of 

Calcutta, spent 1869-73 in England and cabaret-stars, the prostitutes, the bar-maid? 

France, published a critical essay on Leconte the clowns and actors of Montmartre hp 

de Lisle, and translated portions of the trayed an unfailing if detached interest h 
Vishnu pur ana into English blank verse. In the individuality of the human being behind 
1876 appeared her Sheaf gleaned in French the purely professional function. Hence hk 
Fields; in 1879 a romance, Le Journal de dislike of models, his concentration on the 
Mdlle d^Arvers, See Gosse’s Memoir in her human form caught in a characteristic 
Ancient Ballads of Hindustan (1882) and Life posture which his superb draughtsmanshn 
by Das (1921). facilitated to the neglect of chiaroscuro and 

TOSCANINI, Arturo, tos-kah-nee'nee (1867- background efifccts. Often his studies vers** 
1957), Italian conductor, born at Parma, the on caricature as in Dolly the English Bar mSi 
son of a tailor, won a scholarship at the (1899) which recalls Hogarth’s Shrimp Girl 
Parma conservatory at the age of nine and and more tellingly in the haunting study of a 
studied the ’cello and composition. While tired, lifeless cabaret star, Jane Avril Leavm 
on tour with an Italian Opera company, the Moulin Range (c. 1892; Courtauld 

presenting Aida in Rio dc Janeiro in 1886, Institute, London), after a performance 
the audience hooted at the conductor and in His revolutionary poster-designs influenced 
the crisis the orchestra prevailed upon by Japanese wood-cuts which flatten and 
Toscanini to take the rostrum. His impcc- simplify the subject-matter also served to 
cable musical memory made it a triumphant sharpen his gifts for caricature, as in the 
performance. In 1891 he opened the season posters of the music-hall star Aristide Bruant 
at the Carlo Felice in Genoa and by 1898 he (1892) and Yvette Guilbert (1894). No one 
had reached the La Scala, Milan, where ho has portrayed so ctTcctively the clientele of 
remained until 1908, returning (1920-29). these establishments as Lautrec in Mo/iot 
H e conducted at the Metropolitan Opera Boileau at the Cafd (1892; Cleveland), lie 
House, New York (1908-15), the New York Bar (1898; Zurich) and the Moulin Roun 
Philharmonic(1926-36), at Bayreuth (1930-3 1) paintings (1894; Chicago, Prague, &c.). In 
and Salzburg (1934-37) festivals, and brought 1895 ho visited London, in 1896 Spain and 
into being the National Broadcasting in 1897 Holland. His alcoholism brought 
Orchestra of America (1937-53). As late as on a complete breakdown, forcing him to go 
1952 he conducted at the Festival Hall, into a sanatorium; he recovered to resume 
London. Toscanini was scornful of any his hectic life until his death on September 9, 
need for ‘ interpreting ’ a work. His fanatical 1901, from a paralytic stroke brought on by 
concern for musical values made him the venereal disease. His works also depict 
enemy of exhibitionism, the unremitting slave fashionable society. At the Races (1899), &c., 
of every detail of the musical score and and he executed remarkable portraits of his 
possibly the most tyrannical, yet self-effacing mother (1887), of Van Gogh in pastel (1887; 
and certainly the greatest conductor of his Amsterdam) and of Oscar Wilde, a drawing 
time. See books by ChotzinolT (1956) and (1899). His life has been the subject of many 
R. C. March (1956). novels and a film, Moulin Rouge. Over 600 

TOSTI, Sir Francesco Paolo (1846-1916), of his works are in the Mus6eLautrecatAlbi, 
Italian composer, born at Ortona (Abruzzi), including the above-mentioned works, if not 
became a naturalized British subject, taught otherwise stated. See works by M. Joyant 
the British royal family and was knighted in (Paris 1926-27), G. Mack (1938), J. Lassaigne 
1908. He was the composer of many popular (1939), D. Cooper (1955), P. H. Wilenski 
drawing-room songs, including Good-bye and (1955), L* and E. M. Hanson (1956), H. 
Mattinata. Landholt (N.Y. 1956) and H. Tietze (1958). 

TOSTIG. See Harold IL TOURGUENIEFF. See Turgenev. 

TOTLEBEN. See Todleben. TOURNEFORT, Joseph Pitton de, toornfor 

TOTNES, Earl of . See Carew (2). (1656-1708), French botanist, born in Aix, 

TOTTEL, Richard (d. 1 594), London printer, travelled in Greece, &c., and died professor 
an original member of the Stationers’ in the College de France. His system of 
Company, founded 1 557, published from his grouping plants maintained its ground till 
shop at the Star in Hand in Fleet Street a the time of Linnaeus, 
notable anthology of Elizabethan poetry TOURNEUR, Cyril, toor-nasr (c. 1575-1626), 
(1557), including Surrey’s and Wyatt’s. See English dramatist, served in the Low Coua- 
TotteVs Miscellany, ed. H. E, Rollins (1928- tries, and died in Ireland. In 1600 he pub- 
1930). lished his Transformed Metamorphosis (dis- 

TOULOUSE-LAUTREC (-MONFA), Henri covered in 1872), a satirical poem, marred by 
(Marie Raymond) de, ioo-looz-lo-trek {IZ64— pedantic affectations; in 1609 sl Funeral Poem 
1901), French painter and lithographer, was on Sir Francis Vere; in 1613 an Elegy on 
bom November 24 into a wealthy aristocratic Prince Henry. His fame rests on two plays, 
family at Albi, Physically frail, he was the Revenger'*s Tragedy (assigned by some 
encouraged to engage in the traditional field critics to Webster or Middleton), printed m 
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1607 and the poorer Atheisf s Tragedy, 
nricted in 1611. The Reve?iger's Tragedy, a 
tangled web of lust and blood, shows tragic 
ifltensity, extreme bitterness of mood and 
fiprv Strength of phrase. See edition of his 
works by Ailardyce Nicoll (1930), and T. S. 

^\^oi Selected Essays . 

toURVIIXE, Anne Hilanon de Cotentin, 
Comte de, toor-veel (1642-1701), French 
sailor, born at the Chateau Tourville, near 
Coutances. In the year 1690 he inflicted a 
disastrous defeat on the English and Dutch 
off Beachy Head, and cast anchor in Torbay. 
In 1692, Louis XIV having resolved to invade 
England on behalf of Janies li, Tourville 
sailed from Brest with forty-two ships of the 
line. The English and Dutch, eighty-two 
ships strong, under Admiral Russell, com- 
pletely defeated him off Cape La Hogue 
(May 19). In 1693, he defeated an Anglo- 
Dutch fleet off Cape St Vincent, and a month 
later (June 27), he defeated Rooke in the Bay 
of Lagos, capturing or destroying a large 
part of the Smyrna fleet. Tourville, made a 
Marshal of Franco, inflicted enormous 
damage on English shipping (1694). See E. 
de Broglie’s Tourville (1908). 

TOUSSAINT L’OUVERTURE, Pierre 
Dominique, too-sl loo-ver-tiir (1746-1803), 
Negro revolutionary leader (the surname 
from his bravery in once making a breach in 
the ranks of the enemy) was born a slave in 
Haiti. In 1 79 1 , he j oined the negro insurgents 
and in 1797 was made by the French Conven- 
tion commander-in-chief in the island. He 
drove out British and Spaniards, restored 
order and prosperity, and about 1800 began 
to aim at independence. Bonaparte pro- 
claimed the re-establishment of slavery, 
Toussaint declined to obey, a French force 
defeated him after three months and he w'as 
treacherously arrested, sent to France, and 
flung into a damp, dark dungeon near 
Besangon, where he died after ten months, 
April 27, 1803. See his Mimoires (1853), 
C. L. R. James, The Black Jacobins (1938), 
and J. G. Leyburn, The Haitian People 
(1941). 

TOUT, Thomas Frederick (1855-1929), Eng- 
lish historian, born in London, was educated 
at St Olave’s School, Southwark, and BalUol 
College, Oxford. Professor at Manchester 
(1890-1925), he wrote Chapters in the 
Administrative History of Mediaeval England 
(1920-33), in which he first used household 
and wardrobe accounts in the public record 
office, becoming with this scholarly work the 
leading authority on English mediaeval 
history. See his Collected Papers (1932 et 
seq). 

TOVEY, (1) Sir Donald Francis (1873-1940), 
English pianist, composer and writer on 
music, was born at Eton. He studied under 
Parratt at Windsor and Parry at Balliol; and 
he was influenced by Joachim and, perhaps 
over-long, by Miss Weisse, a school-mistress 
to whom Tovey owed liis musical education 
and upbringing until he was nineteen. He 
made his professional d6but as a pianist in 
1900, but his reputation stood higher on the 
Continent than in England, where his 
musical erudition annoyed the critics. In 
1914 he became professor of Music at 


Edinburgh, where he built up the Reid 
1 Orchestra. He w'as knighted in 

1935. He composed an opera, The Bride of 
Dionysus, m 1907-08, a symphony, a piano 
0^0?), a ’cello concerto (for Casals; 
1937) and chamber music. But his fame 
rests largely on his writings, remarkable for 
great musical perception and learning- 
Companion to the Art of Fugue (1931), Essays 
on Musical Analysis^ (1935-39), and the 
articles on Music in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. He edited Beethoven’s sonatas 
and edited and completed J. S. Bach’s Art of 
Fugue. See Life by Mary Grierson (1952). 

(2) John Cronyn, 1st Baron Tovey 
(1885— ), British admiral, a destroyer cap- 

tain in the first World War, as C.-in-C. of the 
Home Fleet (1941-43) was responsible for 
the operations leading to the sinking of the 
German battleship Bismarck. He became 
admiral of the fleet and G.C.B, in 1943, and 
was created baron in 1946. 

TOWNE, Francis (c. 1739-1816), English 
painter, born probably in London, a land- 
scapist little known until the 20th century, 
when his gift for painting simple but graphic 
water-colours became recognized. Works 
done in Italy, which he visited in 1780, are 
now in the British Museum. 

TOWNSEND, Sir John Sealy Edward (1S6S- 
1957), Irish physicist, born at Galway, became 
a demonstrator at the Cavendish Laboratory, 
Cambridge, under Sir J. J. Thomson (q.v.) 
before becoming professor of Physics at 
Oxford (1900). He was elected F.R.S. in 
1903, contributed to the theory of ionization 
of gases by collision and calculated in 1897 
the charge on a single gaseous ion. 
TOWNSHEND, (1) Charles, 2nd Viscount 
Townshend (1674-1738), English statesman, 
born at Raynham Hall, Norfolk, was educa- 
ted at Eton and King’s College, Cambridge. 
In 1687, he succeeded his father. Sir Horatio, 
who, though a Presbyterian, had zealously 
supported the Restoration and been made 
baron (1661) and viscount (1682). Charles 
entered public life as a Tory, but soon, as a 
disciple of Lord Somers (q.v.), co-operated 
with the Whigs. He was one of the com- 
missioners for the Union with Scotland 
(1707), was joint-plenipotentiary with Marl- 
borough at The Hague, and negotiated the 
Barrier-Treaty with the states-general. Dis- 
missed in 1712 on the formation of the Harley 
ministry, Townshend obtained the confidence 
of the Elector of Hanover, who, on his 
succession as George I, made him secretary 
of state. With Stanhope, he formed a Whig 
ministry, which had Walpole, his brother-in- 
law, for chancellor of the Exchequer and 
which passed the Septennial Act (1716). He 
was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland (1717) and, 
though he had been dismissed for not 
supporting the government, became president 
of the Council and secretary for the Northern 
Department. His reputation unsullied by the 
South Sea scandal, he became secretary of 
state in 1721, but retired in 1730 to Rainham, 
to grow turnips and improve the rotation of 
crops. 

(2) Charles (1725-67), English statesman, 
grandson of (1), entered the House of Com- 
mons in 1747. Bute gained him over from 
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Pitt by the offer of the post of secretary at 
war; but on Bute’s resignation in 1763 he 
was appointed first lord ot trade and the 
plantations. In the Chatham ministry of 
1766 he became chancellor of the Exchequer 
and leader of the Lower House. Chatham 
relaxed his grip of affairs, Townshend 
carried those taxation measures that led to 
the separation of the American colonies. He 
was about to form a ministry when he died. 
A brilliant speaker, who by witty irrclevancics 
was able to intoxicate the House of Commons, 
as in his famous ‘ champagne speech 
(1767), supposedly on the affairs of the East 
India Company. He was, according to Earl 
Russell, ‘ a man utterly without principle, 
whose brilliant talents only made more 
prominent his want of truth, honour and 
consistency See Life by V. Litzgcrald 

Charles Vere Ferrers (1861-1924), 
British soldier, great-great-grandson of (4) 
whose Military Life (1901) he wrote, joined 
the Indian army and held Chitrul Fort lor 46 
days (1895). As major-general in 1915, in 
conjunction with naval forces up the Tigris 
he took Amara. Defeated at Ctesiphon, he 
fell back upon Kut, where he held out for a 
month before surrendering. He was M.P. 
from 1920. See his Afy Campaign in Meso- 
potamia (1920). 

(4) George, 4lli Viscount and Isl Marquess 
(1724-1807), English soldier, brother of (2), 
was educated at St John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. He fought at Cullodcn, but retired 
owing to a difference with the Duke of 
Cumberland (q.v.). He was brigadier- 
general under Wolfe at Quebec, and, after 
Wolfe’s death, . assumed the command. As 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland (1767-72), he 
tried to break down the government by 
‘ undertakers but his habits became 


tiajan 

London (1925-55). Profound schobr.K- 
in the histories of world civilizahom 
bined with the wide sweep of a near 
physical turn of mind produced thebrilS’ 
if later uiiiashionable, historical writinaT i 
synthesis on the grand scale, the monumS 
ten-volume History of the World (IQlS 
echoes of which reverberated throusTtt' 
stimulating and controversial B.BC 
Lectures, The World and the 
His numerous works include Greek Hi^Z 
Thought (1924), War and 
and he edited the annual Survey of hfJl' 
CH^fn (1920-38). He was madea 

TRADESCANT, John (1608-62), Enelish 
naturalist, born at Meopham, Kent, theAnn 
of Charles I’s Dutch gardener, whom h 
succeeded, gave his collection of specimens 
from Virginia to Elias Ashraole (q.v.). 
TRAHERNE, Thomas, tre-hmrn' (c. 1636-74] 
English poet, a Hereford shoemaker’s son 
studied at Brasenose College, Oxford 
became rector of Credcnhill and in 1667 
chaplain to the lord keeper of the great 
seal. Sir Orlando Bridgeman. He wrote 
Ceniuries of religious meditations in prose 
as well as poetry, full of the strikingly origiuai 
imagery of the mystic, yet a mystic who as a 
‘ Christian Epicurean ’ was prepared to give 
Thanksgiving for the Body. See critical 
biography by G. L Wade (1944), study by 
G. E. Willet and a complete collection of his 
works ed. H. M. Margoliouth (1958). 
TRAILL, Henry Duff (1842-1900), English 
journalist and man of letters, was born at 
Blackhcath and educated at Merchant Tay- 
lors’ School and St John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. He wrote The Hew Lucian (1884, 
1899) and several biographies. He was editor 
of The Observer (1889-91) and of Social 
Engiaud (1893-97). 


dissipated and he was recalled. He was TRAJAN, Marcus Hlpius Trajanus, tra/jen 


created marquess (1786). See Military Life 
by (3) (1901). 

TOYNBEE, (1) Arnold (1852-83), English 
economic historian and social reformer, 
uncle of (2), born in London, lectured in 
economic history at Balliol College, Oxford, 
and to numerous workers’ adult education 
classes, and undertook social work in the 
east end of London with Samuel Barnett 
(q.v.). He is best known as the coiner of the 
phrase and author of The Industrial Revolu- 
tion in England (1884). Toynbee Hall, a 
university settlement in Whitechapel, Lon- 
don, was founded in his memory in 1885. 
See Lives by F. C. Montague (1889) and 
Viscount Milner (1895). His brother, Paget 
(1855-1932), was a biographer and authority 
on the works of Dante. 

(2) Arnold Joseph (1889- ), English 

historian, nephew of (1), born in London, 
educated at Winchester and Balliol College, 
Oxford, of which he became a fellow, married 
in 1913 a daughter of Gilbert Murray 
(divorced 1 946), served in the Foreign Office in 
both world wars and attended the Paris 
peace conferences (1919 and 1946). He was 
Koraes professor of Modern Greek and 
Byzantine History at London (1919-24) and 
director and research professor of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 


(c. 53-117), Roman emperor, was bom near 
Seville. Gaining distinction in the Parthian 
and German campaigns, he was made 
praetor and consul (91), was adopted (97) by 
Nerva as his colleague and successor, and 
became sole ruler in 98. In 101 Trajan set 
out on his campaign against the Dacians. 
The struggle was long and fierce; but the 
Romans at last gained a decisive superiority, 
and in a second campaign (105) completely 
subdued their opponents, whose country' 
became the Roman province of Dacia. In 
113 the emperor left Italy for his great 
expedition in the East, directed mainly 
against the Parthians. He made Armenia 
and Mesopotamia into Roman provinces, 
but met with some defeats, as at Ctesiphon 
which he captured (115). Meanwhile me 
Jews rose in Cyprus and Cyrene; other 
enemies took advantage of the emperors 
absence; and Trajan, already in failing 
health, set sail for Italy, but died atSelinusm 
Cilicia, August 1 17. Though most ot 
Trajan’s reign was spent in the flew, we 
internal administration was excellent, in- 
formers were severely punished and peciuat* 
ing governors of provinces prosecuteo. 
The beautifying of Rome was carriea on, 
the empire was traversed in all directions oy 
new military routes; canals, bridges, ana 
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harbours were constructed, new towns built, 
the Pontine Marshes partially drained, and 
‘ Fonim Traiani ’ erected. 


mENCH 


the magnificent ‘ Fonim Trajani ’ erected. 
Traian’s mildness and moderation were 
nroWbial, though he persecuted Christianity 
as subversive of the state. See works by 
Francke (2nd ed. 1840), Dierauer (1868), 
De la Berge (1877), and chaps. 8-12 of B. W. 
Henderson’s Five Roman Emperors (1927). 
TPAPASSI, Pietro. See Metastasio. 
TBAUBE, trow'be. (1) Lud^vig (1818-76), 
German pathologist, brother of (2), born at 
Ratibor, became professor at the Friedrich- 
Wilhelrn Institute (1853) and at the university 
(1872), both at Berlin. He pioneered the 
study of experimental pathology in Germany. 

(2) Moritz (1826-94), German chemist, 
brother of (1), born at Ratibor, at Breslau 
made artificial semipermeable membranes 
and so made possible the determination of 
osmotic pressures. 

travels, (i) Ben (1886- ), English 

dramatist and novelist, born at Hendon, 
educated at Charterhouse, served in the 
R.A.F. in both world wars and was awarded 
the Air Force Cross (1920). A master of 
light farce, he wrote to suit the highly 
individual comic talents of Ralph Lynn, 
Robertson Hare and Tom Walls in such 
pieces as A Cuckoo in the Nest (1925), 
Rookery Nook (1926), Thark (1927), Plunder 
(1928), &c., which played in the Aldwych 
Theatre, London, for many years and many 
of which were filmed. 

(2) Morris William (1872- ), English 

chemist, born at London and educated at 
Blundells, London, and Nancy, was an 
authority on glass technology. Professor 
at Bristol (1904-37), he was technical con- 
sultant to the Ministry of Supply (1940-45). 
He discovered, with Ramsay, the inert gases 
krypton, xenon and neon (1894-1908), and 
investigated the phenomena of low tem- 
peratures. He wrote The Discovery of the 
Rare Gases (1928) and a Life of Sir William 
Ramsay (1956). 

TREDGOLD, Thomas (1788-1829), English 
engineer and cabinet-maker, born at Brandon 
(Durham), became a carpenter and studied 
Wlding construction and science in London. 
His Elementary Principles of Carpentry 
(1820) was the first serious manual on the 
subject. He also wrote manuals on cast iron 
(1821), The Steam Engine (1827), &c. 

TREE, Sir Herbert Beerbohm (1853-1917), 
English actor-manager, half-brother of Sir 
Max Beerbohm (q.v.), born in London. 
After a commercial education in Germany, 
he took to the stage and scored his first 
success as Spalding in The Private Secretary. 
In 1887 he took over the Haymarket theatre 
until in 1897, with the box-office success of 
Trilby^ he built His Majesty’s theatre, where 
he rivalled, by his mastery of stage- craft, the 
Shakespearean productions of Irving at the 
Lyceum. A great characterer actor, Svengali, 
Falstaff, Hamlet, Fagin, Shylock, Malvolio, 
Micawber were all grist to his mill. He 
scored a tremendous success when he first 
produced Shaw’s Pygmalion in 1914. See 
his Memoirs, ed. Sir Max Beerbohm (1920), 
and Life by Hesketh Pearson (1956). His 
wife Helen Maud (1864-1937), whom he 


married in 1883, excelled in such comic rdles 
as Mrs Quickly, Mrs Malaprop and Lady 
Wyndham’s theatre 
made her last professional 

K-T//Li936)" 

PrMeaux, -gel'is (1813- 
1875), English biblical scholar, born of 
Quaker parentage at Falmouth, wrote a 
of Greek New Testament 

Heinrich von, trJtsh'ke (1834- 
* historian, born at Dresden, 

Bonn Leipzig, Tubingen and 
Heidelberg, and became a professor at 
Freiburg-im-Breisgau (1863), Kiel (1866), 
Heidelberg (1867) and Berlin (1874). He 
succeeded Ranke in 1886 as Prussian historio- 
of the Reichstag 1871- 
^88, he died at Berlin. His chief work 
Ger/nmiy in the Nineteenth Century 
p879 94; trans. 1915—18), though written 
trom the dogmatic Prussian viewpoint, is of 
literary and historical value, and his 
method, scope and treatment of the subject 
have been compared to that of Macaulay in 
his Flistory of England. An ardent believer 
m a powerful Germany with a powerful 
empire, and in the necessity of war to achieve 
and maintain this, his writings had a strong 
influence before the First World War. 
See his (trans. 1916); Adolf Hausrath 

Ireitschke: his Life and Work tra(ns. 1914)- 
(191-^* Political Thought 

TRELAWNY, (1) Edward John (1792-1881), 
English auth 9 r and adventurer, born of a 
famous Cornish family, entered the navy at 
eleven but deserted, and lived a life of des- 
perate enterprise in Eastern seas. In 1821 
he made the acquaintance of Shelley at Pisa, 
and helped to burn the drowned poet’s body. 
Next year he accompanied Byron to Greece, 
and remained there some time after Byron’s 
death. He travelled in America, lived a while 
m Italy, eloped about 1841 with Lady Goring, 
and spent his last years in Monmouthshire or 
Sussex. His Adventures of a Younger Son 
(1830; new ed. 1890) was based on his own 
youth; his Recollections of Shelley and Byron 
(1858) was recast in 1878. See his Letters 
(1911), and Life by H. J. Massingham (1930). 

(2) Sir Jonathan, 3rd Baronet (1650-1721), 
English divine, became bishop in turn of 
Bristol (1685), Exeter (1688) and Winchester 
(1707). Though intensely loyal to the crown, 
he was one of the seven bishops tried under 
James II, and is the hero of R. S. Hawker’s 
ballad, ‘ And shall Trelawny die? ’ 

TRENCH, (1) Frederick Herbert (1865-1923), 
Irish poet, dramatist and producer, born 
at Avoncore, County Cork, educated at 
Haileybury and Keble College, Oxford, 
wrote volumes of verse, Deirdre Wed (1900) 
and New Poems (1907), <&c,, and was artistic 
director of the Haymarket theatre (1909-11). 
See French study by A. Chevalley (1925). 

(2) Richard Chenevix (1807-86), Irish 
divine, philologist and poet, was born at 
Dublin. Educated at Flarrow and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, he became curate in 
1841 to Samuel Wilberforce. During 1835- 
1846 he published six volumes of poetry 
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reissued in 1865. In 1845 he became rector 
of Itchenstoke; in 1 847 Theological professor 
in King’s College, London; in 1856 dean of 
Westminster; and from 1864 to 1884 he was 
archbishop of Dublin. He was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. In philology ho con- 
trived to fascinate his readers with the ‘ fossil 
poetry and fossil history imbedded in 
language % and the Ojcford English Dictionary 
was begun at his suggestion. His principal 
works are Notes on the Farah les Notes 

on the Miracles (1846), 7'he Study of Words 
(1851), Lessons in Proverbs (1853), Mew 
Testament Synonyms (1854), Life and Genius 
of Calderdii (1856), Select Glossary of English 
Words (1859), Studies on the Gospels (1867), 
&c. See his Letters and Memorials (1888). 

TRENCHARD, Hugh IVlontaguc, 1st Viscount 
Trenchard (1873-1956), British service chief. 
Marshal of the R.A.F., entered the Forces in 
1893, serving on theN.W. Frontier, in South 
Africa, and with the West African Frontier 
Force, His early interest in aviation led to 
his appointment as assistant commandant. 
Central Fl 3 dng School (1913-14), and to his 
posting as the first general olTicer com- 
manding the R.F.C. in the field. Chief of the 
Air Stair between 1919 and 1929, his subse- 
quent work as commissioner of the metro- 
politan police did nothing to obscure his 
fame as the ‘ Father of the R.A.F. though 
he carried out a number of far-reaching 
reforms, including the establishment of the 
Police College at Hendon. He was raised 
to the peerage in 1930 and awarded the O.M. 
in 1951. 

TRENCK, (1) Franz, Baron, or Freiherr von 
der (1711-49), Austrian adventurer, was born 
at Reggio in Calabria, where his father was an 
Austrian general. At sixteen ho entered the 
army, but soon had to leave it, as likewise 
the service of Russia. In the Austrian war of 
succession he raised (1741) at his own cost a 
body of Pandours, who were even more 
distinguished for cruelty than for daring. 
On September 7, 1742, he attacked and 
destroyed Cham, in the Palatinate, and in 
1745 he offered to capture Frederick the 
Great, and did secure the king’s tent and 
much booty. He was suspected, however, of 
treachery, and imprisoned, escaped, but was 
recaptured, and condemned to lifelong 
imprisonment on the Spielberg at Brunn, 
where he poisoned himself. Sec his Auto- 
biography (1748; new ed. 1807), and Life 
by J. O. Tcichman ^927). 

(2) Friedrich, Baron (1726-94), German 
adventurer, a cousin of (1), born at Konigs- 
berg, the son of a Prussian major-general, 
in 1742 entered the array, and two years 
afterwards attempted an intrigue with the 
Princess Arnalie.^ The discovery of a corres- 
pondence with his Austrian cousin led to his 
imprisonment at Glatz, whence in 1746 he 
escaped to take service with Russia and 
Austria. Having returned to Prussia on 
family business, he was imprisoned at Magde- 
burg by Frederick the Great (1754), and on 
his attempting to escape was heavily ironed. 
He was released in 1 763, and settled at Aix- 
la-Chapelle as a wine merchant. Having 
ventured to Paris in 1791, he was guillotined 
by Robespierre as a political agent. See his 


Treves 

autobiography (1787), abridged by 

TRENT. See Boot. 

TREVELYAN, -vel\ (1) Sir CharW r. 

1st Bart. (1807-86), English 
father of (4), educated at CharterJ^^^^’ 
and Hailcybury, became a write?hT 
Bengal civil service, assislant-secretarv^l 
Treasury (1840-59), governor 
(1859-60) and Lidian Ihianclminlrfe 
1865), when ho carried out areS 
reforms and a public works programie n” 
had married Hannah Moore,® Klli' 
sister, in 1834. He was created a bSV 
^8J4 and wrote on Indian education (Sj 


losai 3rd Bart. ( 1870 . 

1958), English politician, son of (4) aM 
brother o( (3) and (5), was edueSVat 
Harrow and Trinity College. Cambridg 
entered Parliament in 1899 and in l« 
P^'fEamentary secretary to 
the Board of Education. He resigned in 1914 
disapproving of war with Germany. Fron 
1922 ho sat as a Labour M.P. and became 
°L “f” Education (19™ 

'■“‘Sned -when his Schooi 
Attendance Bill was rejected. He was lord 
lieutenant of Northumberland (1930-49). 

(3) George Macaulay (1876- ), EnW 

historian, son of (4), born at Stratford-on- 
Avon, was educated at Harrow and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, of which he was elected 

/ P'40-51). He served in the First 
World War and was regius professor of 
Modern History at Cambridge (1927-40) 
He is probably best known for his English 
Social History (1944), in which his con- 
siderable literary gifts find full expression; it 
is a companion volume to his History of 
England (1926). Other works include studies 
of Garibaldi (1907, 1909, 1911), Lives of 
John Bright (1913) and his father, G. 0. 
Trevelyan (1932), British History in the 
Nineteenth Century (1922), &c., and several 
volumes of lectures and essays, including an 
autobiography (1949). He was awarded the 
O.M. in 1930 and elected F.R.S. in 1950. 
See study by Plumb (1951). 

(4) Sir George Otto, 2nd Bart. (1838-1928), 
English statesman, son of (1) and father of 
(2), (3) and (5), born at Rothley Temple, 
Leicestershire, and educated at Harrow and 
Trinity College, Cambridge. He entered 
parliament in 1865 as a Liberal and became 
a lord of the Admiralty (1 868-70), parliamen- 
tary secretary to the same (1880-82), chief- 


secretary for Ireland (1882-84) and a secre- 
tary for Scotland (1886, 1892-95). Rewrote 
a number of historical works, among them a 
Life of his uncle, Macaulay (18 76-1908), a 
Life of Fox (1880), and the American RevoU- 
tion (1909), 8cc, He was awarded the O.M. 
in 1911. Sec Life by his son P) (1932). 

(5) Robert Calverley (1872-1951), English 
poet and playwright, son of (4), educated at 
Harrow and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
wrote volumes of verse. Mallow and Asphodel 
(1898), The Bride of Dionysus (1912) set to 
music by Tovey (q.v.), &c., translations from 
Leopardi and Windfalls (1944) a collection 
of essays. 

TREVES, Sir Frederick, treevz (1853-1923). 
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English surgeon, bom at Dorchester, was 
educated in London, became professor at the 
Royal College of Surgeons. He was a 
founder of the British Red Cross Society and 
made improvements in operations for 
aonendlcitis. 

XREVERANUS, -rah'-, (1) Gottfried ReinhoM 
(1776-1837), German biologist and anatomist 
brother of (2), born at Bremen, wrote an 
important work on biology (1802-22) and 
made histological and anatomical studies of 
vertebrates. 

(2) Ludolf Christian (1779-1864), German 
naturalist, brother of (1), was born at Bremen 
and was professor at Bremen, Rostock, 
Breslau and Bonn. He is known for his 
discovery of intercellular spaces. 

TREVTSA. See John of Trevisa. 
TRE'idTHICK, Richard (1771-1833), English 
engineer and inventor, born at Illogan, 
Redruth, became a mining engineer at 
Penzance, and in 1796-1801 invented a 
steam-carriage, which ran between Camborne 
and Tuckingmill at from four to nine miles 
an hour, and which in 1803 was run from 
Leather Lane to Paddington by Oxford 
Street. He was in Peru and Costa Rica 
1816-27, where his engines were introduced 
into the silver-mines. The development of 
the high-pressure engine was largely due to 
him. See Life by his son (1872), study by 
Dickinson and Titicy (1934). 

TREVOR, Sir John {c. 1637-1717), English 
politician, was in 1685 elected Speaker, and 
made master of the Rolls. Though a minion 
of Judge Jeffreys, he was again Speaker 
(1690-95). For accepting a bribe as first 
commissioner of the court of Chancery, he 
was expelled from parliament in 1695; he 
still, however, retained the mastership of the 
Rolls. 

TRIBONIANUS (d. c. a.d. 544), Roman 
jurist, born, probably, in Pamphylia, held 
various offices under the Emperor Justinian, 
and is famous through his labours on 
Justinian’s Code and the Pandects. 
TRICOUPIS, Spyridon, tri-koo'pees (1788- 
1873), Greek statesman and writer, born at 
Missolonghi, was private secretary to Lord 
Guilford in the Ionian Isles, studied in Rome, 
Paris and London, and joined the patriots 
on the outbreak of the war of independence 
(1821). He was thrice envoy-extraordinary 
to London, was minister of foreign alTairs and 
of public instruction (1843), vice-president of 
the Senate (1844-49), and envoy-extraordinary 
to Paris (1850). His Speeches appeared in 
1836; his History of the Greek devolution 
in 1853-57. His son, Cliarilaos (1832-96), 
was foreign minister (1866) and premier 
repeatedly in 1875-95. 

TRILLING, Lionel (1905- ), American 
author and critic, was educated at Columbia 
University, where he was professor of English 
from 1948. He wrote literary studies on 
Matthew Arnold (1939), Forster (1948), The 
Liberal Imagination (1950), The Opposing Self 
^955) and A Gathering of Fugitives (1957). 
TBIVET, or Trevet, Nicholas (fl. 1300), an 
English Dominican friar, who wrote Annales 
1136 ^307^ Angliae, covering the period 

TROCHU, Louis Jules, tro-shii (1815-96), 


TROLLOPE 


French S9ldier, born at Palais (Morbihan), 
to to Lamoriciere, and 

Algeria, in the Crimea became 
distinguished himself 
at the Malalcoff (1 855). As general of division 
he fought at Solferino (1859), and after the 
peace entered the ministry of war. But the 
unpalatable truths contained in his Uarmee 

against him. 

In ipo he received a command at Toulouse 
on August 17 was made governor of Paris 
A® republic became chief of the 
national defence. Regarded as over- 
cautious and timid, he probably saw but 
too well the hopelessness of his task. He 
resigned the governorship in January 1871 
president of the national 
defence until 1872. Works by him in his 
own defence are Pour la vdriti et vour la 
P^ir/ 5 ^(H 74 ? Politique et le Siege de 

TROLLOPE, (I) Anthony (1815-82), English 
novelist, was born in London. His Auto- 
bwgraphy tells the story of family misfortunes 
trough the mismanagement of the father 
but relieved by the mother’s industry as a 
novelist. Anthony endured all the misery of 
being transferred from Harrow to Winchester 
and back to Harrow and finally sharing his 
exile in Belgium for a time. We may 
divide his career thereafter into two periods— 
/I admission to the Post Office 

(1834) which entailed service in Ireland, to 
the publication of The Warden, the first of 
the Barsetshire scries, in 1855; and thence- 
lorward as the immensely successful novelist 
and clubman who still retains his enthusiasm 
for his official work. Hjs devotion to hunting 
IS reuected in many of his novels. He married 
a Miss Heseltine in 1844 and was eminently 
family. His first two novels, 
The Maedermots of Bally dor an (1847) and 
The Kellys and the O' Kellys (1848), were not 
successful, though in character-drawing and 
episodes they foreshadow the great series to 
9^^' simple story of Hiram’s Hospital 
in The Warden gave Trollope the chance to 
introduce three of the great characters in 
fiction — Mr Harding, who appears in all the 
Barchester series; Archdeacon Grantley, a 
study in ecclesiastical politics and the old 
Bishop who is to appear prominently in 
JSardiester with his redoubtable wife 

and finish greatly in the superb duel with her 
in The Last Chronicle, though this is as 
much Mr Crawley’s book as it is Mrs 
Proud le’s or the bishop’s. The six novels of 
the series — The Warden, Barchester Towers, 
Framley Parsonage, Doctor Thorne, Last 
Chronicle of Barchester — include also The 
Small House at Allington which, however, 
does not ‘ breathe Barchester air ’ but which 
introduces two characters that are to be very 
important in the political series which 
followed. The Eustace Diamonds and Can 
You Forgive Her? are usually included in this 
series, but for the general reader they are 
Fhineas Finn, Fhineas Redux, The Prime 
Minister and The Duke's Children. In these 
fine novels Plantagenet Palliser, heir of the 
Duke of Omnium, and Lady Gleiicora 
emerge as Trollope’s finest creations — so he 
thought himself — and they had figured in 
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The Small Mouse though in a much meaner 
way. These political novels occupy Trol- 
lope’s middle period from, say, Phiueas Finn 
(1869), to The DukFs Chlhlren (1880), 
though we should perhaps date it from his 
meeting with Thackeray which resulted in the 
serial appearance of Framley Parsonage in 
Cornhili in 1864. Trollope employed the 
political novels to express his views on public 
questions, and he docs make us feel the 
atmosphere of Westminster and introduce 
us to the great political houses and clubs. 
But the hero of the first two, Phineas Finn 
is poor stuT and the questions broached, 
chiefly Church reform, are rather nebulous. 
It is in The Prime Minister and The Duke's 
Children that Palliser and Lady Glcncora 
emerge as finished studies of rectitude in high 
places. Michael Sadlcir has done something 
to correct the notion that the latest novels 
arc of no account. 71ie Way We Live Now 
(1875), Dr Worth's School (1881), Mr 
Scarborough's Family (1883), his ‘ troubled’ 
novels, show new range and new interests, 
and Ayala's Angel, published a year before 
his death, returns to the charming manner of 
the Barsetshire series with a wealth of new 
characterization. Michael Sadlcir’s Trollope: 
a Commentary (1928, revised 1945) is the 
definitive work on Trollope. See also 
Letters, cd. Brook-Booth (1951), Auto- 
biography (World’s Classics, 1936), and 
studies by Charles Morgan (1946), Page 
(1950) and B. C. Brown (1950); also studies 
by two novelists, Hugh Walpole (1928), 
Elizabeth Bowen (a dialogue) and B. A. 
Booth (1959). 

(2) Frances (1780-1863), nde Milton, 
English novelist, mother of (1) and (4), was 
born at Stapleton near Bristol. In 1809 
she married Thomas Anthony Trollope 
(1774-1835), a barrister and fellow of New 
College, Oxford. In 1827 he fell into dire 
financial distress, which was not relieved by 
a removal to Cincinnati. During her three 
years in the States, Mrs Trollope amassed the 
material for her Domestic Manners of the 
Americans (1832), a book much resented in 
America. Left a widow in 1835, she eventu- 
ally settled in Florence (1843), where she 
died. Of her novels, the most successful 
were The Vicar of Wrexhill (1837), The Widow 
Barnaby (1839), with its sequel, The Widow 
Married (1840). In all she wrote 115 volumes, 
now mostly forgotten. 

(3) Sir Henry (1756-1839), English sailor, 
in 1796 with the Glatton defeated seven 
French vessels off Helvoetsluys, and next 
year brought information to Duncan that 
led to the victory of Cainperdown. Long 
troubled by gout, he blew out his brains. 

(4) Thomas Adolphus (1810-92), English 
author, son of (2) and brother of (1), was 
educated at Winchester and Oxford. la 1841 
he settled at Florence, where his house was a 
meeting-place for many writers, English and 
foreign. In 1890 he returned to England, 
and died at Clifton. He wrote works on 
Italian subjects, including a Life of Pius 
and many novels, such as Marietta and The 
Garstangs. 

TROMP, (1) Comelis (1629-91), Dutch sailor, 
the son of (2), shared the glory of de Ruyter’s 


fow days’ light (June 1 to 4. I666Joff,i 
Downs, and won fame in the battle 
the combined English and French^*'®' 
June 7 and U, 1673. On a visit to Kmif'!?’ 
1675 ho was created baron by Cha&!'! 
was appointed lieutenant governor of a 
U nited Provinces (1676). ™ 

(2) Maarten Harpertszoon (1597-15531 

tAll-« W . 1' 


Dutch admiral, father of Oirborn'afS' 
;o sea as a child with his fath rS 


went to 


captimcd by an English cruiser.^Md 
peUed to serve two years as a cabin-boy t 
1624 he was m command of a Hsai! 
lieutenant admiral he defeated a suS 
Spanish fleet off Gravelines in 1639 ^ tIi! 
^ime year he defeated another fleet off tS 
Downs, and captured thirteen richly-ki 
plleons. On May 19, 1652, he was woS 
by an English fleet under Blake. In Novem 
ber he again encountered Blake in the Strait 
of Dover, this time successfully, but wheth 
Tromp actually sailed up the Channehvitha 
broom at his masthead, to denote that he 
had swept the enemy from the seas is 
uncertain. On February 18, 1653, Blake 
with Monk and Deane, defeated Tromp off 
Portland, after an obstinate three days’ 
contest. On June 2 and 3 another terrific 
battle between Tromp and Deane took place 
oir the North Foreland, the Dutch being 
defeated. In the final battle with Monk 
July 31, 1653, off' the coast of Holland, the 
Dutch lost thirty mcn-of-war, but their 
greatest loss was Tromp, who died in the 
battle, shot through the heart. See Tromh 
Journal of 1639, cd. C. R. Boxer (1930). 

TROTZENDORF. See Friedland. 

TROTSKY, Leon, alias of Lev Davidovich 
Bronstcin (1879-1940), Russian Jewish revolu- 
tionary, born in Yanovka in the Ukraine 
and educated in Odessa. At the age of 
nineteen he was arrested as a member of a 
Marxist group and was sent to Siberia. He 
escaped in 1992, joined Lenin in London, and 
in the abortive 1905 revolution became 
president of the first Soviet in St Petersburg. 
Escaping from a further exile period in 
Siberia, he became a revolutionary journalist 
among Russian dmigrds in the West. After 
the March 1917 revolution he returned to 
Russia, joined the Bolshevik party and with 
Lenin was mainly responsible for organizing 
the November Revolution. As commissar 
for foreign atfairs he conducted negotiations 
with the Germans for the peace treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk. In the civil war Trotsky as 
commissar for War brought the Red Army 
of 5,000,000 men into being from a nucleus 
of 7000 men. On Lenin’s death in 1924 
Trotsky’s influence began to decline. Within 
two years Stalin had ousted him from the 
Polifbureau and in 1927 he was exiled to 
Central Asia. His repetition of Leniris 
warnings against Stalin, and his condemna- 
tion of Stalin’s autocratic ambitions, led to 
Trotsky’s expulsion from Russia in 1929. 
He continued to agitate and intrigue as an 
exile in several countries. In 1937, having 
been sentenced to death in his absence by a 
Soviet court, he found asylum in Mexico 
City. There he was assassinated in 1940 by 
Ramon del Rio {alias Jacques Momard). 
Ruthless, energetic, a superb orator and 
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messianic visionary, Trotsky inspired as 
® rnn-fidence in Lenm as lie awakened 
Stalin. In his later 
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In his later 
tiie~ focus of those Communists, 


mistrust in the still wilier Stalin 


RussiM and otherwise who opposed the 
indless opportunism of Stalin He was the 
revolutionary ‘pur sang’— and a writer of 
revoju venom. His publications 

History of the Russian Revolution 


power. 

include 


The Revolution Betrayed (1937), Stalin 
riQi-J?) and Diary in Exile (trans. 1959). See 
' Deutsche^; The Prophet Armed (1954) and 

rheErophet Unarmed i\959), nsin 

'toOYON, Constant, trwah-yo (1810-65), 
French painter of landscapes and particularly 
of animals, born at Sevres Many of his 
Paintings are in the Louvre. Cattle in Stormy 
Wither and Watering Cattle are in the 
WaUace Collection, London. 

TPtlBNiEK, Nicholas (1817-88), German 
^Sisher, born at Heidelberg came to 
London in 1843, and started his business in 
1852 and developed a business connection in 
the United States. An oriental scholar, he 
published a series of oriental texts as well 
as works for the Early English Text Society. 
The business was merged in 1889 to become 
k’egan Paul, Trench, Triibner Sc Co. 
TRXJMAN, Harry S- (1884- ), 32nd 

president of the United States, was born at 
Lamar, Missouri, and was educated at 
Independence, Mo. After the First World 
War in which he was an artillery captain on 
the Western Front, he returned to his farm 
and later went into partnership in a men’s 
clothing store in Kansas City which failed. 
In 1922 he became judge for the Eastern 
District of Jackson County, Mo., and in 1926 
nresiding judge, a post he held till 1934 when 
Missouri elected him to the U.S. Senate. He 
was re-elected in 1 940 and was chairman of 
the special committee investigating defence 
which was said to have saved the U.S. more 
than 1,000,000,000 dollars. He was elected 
vice-president in 1944 and became president 
in April 1945 on the death of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. He was re-elected in 
November 1948 in a surprise victory over 
Thomas E. Dewey, which made nonsense of 
Dr Gallup’s forecasts. As the ‘ everyday 
American’ who became president, Truman 
astonished his earlier critics. Few presidents 
have had to take so many historically 
important decisions — dropping the first atom 
bomb on Japan; pushing through Congress 
a huge post-war loan to Britain; making a 
major change in U.S. policy towards Russia, 
signalized by the ‘Truman doctrine send- 
ing U.S. troops on behalf of the U.N. to 
withstand the Communist invasion of South 
Korea; dismissing General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur from all his commands in 1951. For 
seven crucial years President Truman, who 
called himself ‘ the hired man of 1 50,000,000 
people held the American people together 
while new alignments were taking shape. He 
did not stand for re-election in 1952 and 
retired to Independence. Later he became a 
strong critic of the Eisenhower Republican 
administration. See his autobiography (2 
vols. 1955-56), and The Man of Independence 
by Jonathan Daniels, and Mr President^ by 
William Hillman (1957). 


TRUMBULL, (1) Janies Hammond (1821-97)' 
American philologist and historian, bom at 
Stonington, Conn., was an authority on the 
languages of the North American Indians, 
on which he wrote several works. 

John (1750—1831), American lawyer 
and poet, wrote a satire on educational 
methods, The Progress of Dullness (1772-73), 
and a revolutionary satire, McFingal (1775- 
1782), in imitation of Butler’s Kudibras. 
See Life by A. Cowie (1936). 

(3) John (1756—1843), American historical 
painter, ^ son of (4), born at Lebanon, Conn., 
served in the Revolutionary War as colonel 
and deputy adjutant-general. The war 
inspired him to paint many historical pieces. 
See his Autobiography (1841). 

(4) Jonathan (1710-85), American patriot, 
father of (3), born at Lebanon, Conn., was 
judge, deputy-governor, and governor of 
Connecticut, and took a prominent part in 
the war of independence. ‘ Brother Jona- 
than the personification of the United 
States, was once thought, but erroneously, to 
refer to him. See Life by J. Trumbull 
(1919). 

TRYON, Sir George (1832-93), English sailor, 
born at Bulwick Park, Northants, became an 
admiral in 1884 and commander-in-chief in 
the Mediterranean in 1891. By his mistaken 
order during manoeuvres, his ship, the iron- 
clad Victoria was rammed and sunk. He and 
most of the crew perished. See Life by 
C. C. P. Fitzgerald (1897), and R. Hough’s 
Admirals in Collision (1959). 

TSAI LUN, tsl loon (? a.d.50-?), Chinese 
inventor allegedly (105) of paper from tree 
bark and rags, was a eunuch at the Han 
court. 

TSCHAIKOWSKY. See Tchaikovsky. 
TSCHUDI, choo-dee^ (1) Aegidius, or Gilg 
(1505-72), Swiss historian, was born at 
Glams and was active on the Catholic side 
during the Reformation in the Swiss canton 
of Glarus. His Schweizerchronik (1734-36) 
was long the standard Swiss history. 

(2) Johann Jacob von (1818-89), Swiss 
naturalist, born at Glarus, investigated the 
natural history and ethnography of South 
America. He was ambassador to Brazil 
(1860) and Austria (1866-83). He wrote on 
the batrachians. Fauna Peruana (1844-46), the 
Quichua language, Peruvian antiquities. Sec. 
TSO CHTU MING (c. 6tli cent. B.c.), Chinese 
author, mentioned by Confucius in his 
Analects, wrote the Tso Chiian^ a commentary 
on the Ch'un ClCiu, one of the five classics. 
Modern scholars also ascribe to him the 
Kuo Yu and these two works comprise the 
most important historical sources of the 
period. The simplicity of his style served as 
a model to later writers. 

TSWETT or Tsvett, Mikhail Semenovich 
(1872-1919), Russian botanist, devised a 
percolation method of separating plant 
pigments in 1906, thus making the first 
chromatographic analysis. 

TUCKER, (1) Charlotte Marie (1821-93), 
English author, born at Barnet, under the 
pseudonym ALOE (a Lady of . England) 
wrote many stories from 1854, and died at 
Amritsar, in India, where she was a mission- 
ary. See Life by Agnes Giberne (1895). 
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(2) Josiah (1712-99), English economist 
and divine, became Dean of Gloucester 
(1758). He wrote on economics, as well as 
on politics and religion, and anticipated some 
of Adam Smith's arguments against mono- 
polies. 

TUDOR, Owen. See Henry VII. 

TU FU, doo foo (712-770), Chinese lyric poet 
of the T’ang dynasty, born in Shensi province. 
TUKE, (1) Henry Scott (1858-1929), English 
painter, great-grandson of (2), studied at the 
Slade and painted chiefly nudes against sea- 
backgrounds. His August Blue (1894; Tate) 
caused considerable controversy. 

(2) William (1732-1822), English Quaker 
philanthropist, founded a home for the 
mentally sick, and contemporaneously with 
Pinel in France pioneered new methods of 
treatment and care of the insane. 

TULASNE, Louis Rene, tii-lahn (1815-85), 
and his brother Charles (1816-84), French 
mycologists, made important researches in 
the structure and development of fungi. 
See their Selecta Fungoruin Carpologia (3 vols. 
1861-65; Eng. trans. with in trod. 1931). 
TUUL, Jethro (1674-1741), English agricul- 
turist, born at Basildon in Berkshire, and 
educated at St John’s College, Oxford, 
invented a drill, introduced new farming 
methods in his native county, his chief 
innovation being the planting of seeds in 
rows. He wrote The Horse-Hoing Husbandry 
(1733; suppl. 1740). 

TULLOCH, John (1823-86), Scottish theo- 
logian, born at Bridge of Earn, after holding 
charges in Forfarshire was in 1854 appointed 
principal and professor of Divinity in St 
Mary’s College, St Andrews. He was a 
founder of the Scottish liberal church party 
(1878) and wrote many religious and philo- 
sophical works and an address to young men, 
Beginning Life (1862). See Memoir by Mrs 
Oliphant (1888). 

TULLY. Sec Cicero. 

TULSIDAS, tool-see (1532-1623), Indian 
poet, born a Brahman, possibly at Rajpur in 
Sarwariya, dedicated himself, at the instiga- 
tion of his wife, to Rama. Inspired to write 
as well as preach, his great Rdniayan, Ram- 
Charit-Mdnas (The Lake of Rama’s Deeds), 
composed in the language of ordinary 
people is one of the masterpieces of Hindu 
poetry. Venerated still, it is the Bible of the 
Hindus of northern India. He wrote 
several lesser works to the glory of Rama 
before retiring to Benares, where he died 
aged 91. 

TtJNSTALL, Cuthhert (1474-1559), English 
divine, born at Hackforth, Yorkshire, 
brother of Sir Brian Tunstall who fell at 
Flodden, became rector of Stanhope, 
archdeacon of Chester, rector of Harrow- 
on-the-Hill, master of the Rolls, dean of 
Salisbury (1519), bishop of London (1522) 
and of Durham (1530). In 1516-30 he went 
repeatedly on embassies to the emperor 
(making friends with Erasmus) and to France. 
He accepted the Royal Supremacy, but took 
alarm at the sweeping reforms under Edward 
VI, and was in 1552 deprived. The accession 
of Mary restored him. Under his mild rule 
not a single victim died for heresy throughout 
the diocese. On Elizabeth’s accession he 


refused to take the oath of siipremacv ard 
was again deprived. See memoir bv O u 
Ross- Lewin (1909). ^ ‘ 

TUPPER, Martin Farquhar (1810-89) Enelkh 
poet and inventor, born at Marylebone 
Studied at the Charterhouse and at Chrkt 
Church, Oxford. He was called to the ba 
(1835), but turned to writing. Of his works 
forty in number, one, Proverbial Philosouhl 
(1838-67), brought him and his publisher 
considerable profit. His inventions, safety 
horseshoes, steam vessels with the paddles 
inside, &c., were less successful. See Afv 
Life as Author (1886) and Life by D. Hudson 
(1949). 

TURA, Cosimo, too'ra (c. 1430-95), Italian 
artist, was born at Ferrara. The leader, with 
Cossa (q.v.), of the Ferrarese schoo’l, he 
studied under Squarcione at Padua, and his 
metallic, tortured forms and unusual colours 
give a strange power to his pictures, e.g. the 
Pietd in the Louvre and the A. Jerome in the 
National Gallery, London. See study by 
Ebcrhard Ruhmer (1958), and B. Nicolson 
The Painters of Ferrara (1950). 

TURBERVILE, George (c. 1540-c. 1610), 
English poet, and secretary to Sir Thomas 
Randolph, born at Whitchurch, Dorset, was 
educated at Winchester and New College, 
Oxford. He wrote epigrams, songs, sonnets, 
The Booke of Falconrie (1575), The Noble Art 
of Venerie (1576), and translated Ovid (ed. 
Boas, 1928), the Italian poets and others. 
He was a pioneer in the use of blank verse. 

TURENNE, Henri de la Tour d’Auvergne, 
Viconite de (1611-75), French soldier, the 
second son of the Duke of Bouillon and 
Elizabeth of Nassau, William the Silent’s 
daughter, was born at Sedan, September 11. 
Brought up in the Reformed faith, he learned 
the art of war under his uncle, Prince Maurice, 
and in 1630 received a commission from 
Richelieu. During the alliance of France 
with the Protestants in the Thirty Years’ War 
he fought with distinction, and in 1641 was 
entrusted with the supreme command. For 
the conquest of Roussillon from the Spaniards 
in 1642 he was in 1644 made marshal of 
France, and received the chief command on 
the Rhine. For a time he was superseded by 
Condo; and his restoratiori to supreme 
command was followed by his rout by the 
Imperialists at Marienthal (May 5, 1645). 
But on August 3 this disgrace was avenged by 
Concle at Nordlingen; and Turenne con- 
cluded France’s share in the war by the 
conquest of Treves electorate and of Bavaria 
(with the Swedes, 1646-47), and by a success- 
ful campaign in Flanders. ^ In the civil wars 
of the Fronde, Turenne joined the frondeurs, 
and after being defeated at Rethel (1650) he 
withdrew to Flanders. On Mazann’s return 
Turenne joined his party, while Conde 
deserted to the frondeurs. Turenne twice 
triumphed over his former chief (1652), and 
forced him to retire from France; afterwards 
he subdued the disaffected cities, conquered 
much of the Spanish Netherlands, and 
defeated Conde at the Dunes (1658). In 1660 
he was created marshal-general of France, 
and in 1668 turned Catholic. 
campaign in Holland was triumphant (lo/ih 
and in 1673 he held his ground against both 
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th(> Tmoerialist Montecuculi and the Elector 
*f°Kdenburg. In 1674 he crossed the 
Rhine mercilessly ravaged the Palatinate, 
Pushed Brandenburg at Colmar, laid waste 
Alsace and then advanced into Germany 
faain to meet Montecuculi. Here he was 
rSonnoitring at Sasbach, July 27, 1675. 
^ee Turenne’s Mdmoires (new ed. 1909-14); 
Lives by Ramsay (1733), Raguenet (1738), 
rSiinivtith ed. 1 889), T. Longueville (London 
1907) Veygand (trans. 1930); works by 
Neufcr (1869), Roy (1884), Choppin (1875- 
1888) Legrand-Girardc (1910). 

TURGENEY, Ivan Sergeyevich, toor-gyay' 
nve/’(1818-83), Russian novelist, born in the 
n'rovince of Orel. Child of landed gentry, he 
had an unsatisfactory childhood through the 
cruelty of his mother, whose great inherited 
wealth made her a petty tyrant in the home. 
After graduating from St Petersburg Univer- 
sity he broke away by going to study philo- 
sophy in Berlin and there mingled with the 
radical thinkers of the day. With Alexander 
Herzen, in particular, he became firm friends. 
He returned to Russia in 1841 to enter the 
Civil Service, but in 1843 abandoned this to 
take up literature. His mother strongly 
disapproved and his infatuation for a singer, 
Pauline Garcia (Mmo Viardot), also dis- 
pleased her. She stopped his allowance and 
until her death in 1850, when he came into 
his inheritance, he had to support himself by 
his pen. He began with verse. Faraaha 
(1843), shows strong Pushkin influence, but 
Turgenev early recognized prose as his 
medium and in 1847 produced Khor and 
Khalynich, his first sketch of pctisant life, 
which appeared again in Sportsman's Sketches 
(1852). This book, sympathetic studies of 
the peasantry, made his reputation, but 
earned governmental ill- favour, as it was 
interpreted as an attack on serfdom. A 
laudatory notice of Gogol, on his death in 
1852, exacerbated the ill-feeling and resulted 
in a two years’ banishment to his country 
estates. After his exile he spent much time 
in Europe, writing nostalgically of life in 
Russia. Rudkin appeared in 1856, The Nest of 


passive resignation, lyrically expressed, is his 
abiding quality. His style, graceful, accom- 
plished controlled in emotion, lacks colour 
and pulsating life. But he is a balanced and 
objective commentator, sensitive, intelligent 
and unswervingly dedicated to the highest 
claims of art. His work lives for its universal 
qualities of understanding and devotion to 
aesthetic standards. See studies by E 
Garnett (1917), A. Yarmolinsky (1926), 
Eloyd (1943), R. Freeborn (1960), 
Literary Reminiscences and Autobhgraph- 
Magarshack (1958). 

TURGOT, (U (d. 1115), a Saxon monk of 
where he became an archdeacon, 
and helped to found the new cathedral, was 
Bishop of St Andrews 1109-15, and confessor 
to St Margaret (q.v.) of whose Xf/e he was the 
probable author. 

(2) Anne Robert Jacques, tur-gd' (1727-81), 
French economist and statesman, born of old 
Norman stock in Paris, May 10, was destined 
for the church, but adopted the legal pro- 
fession, and joined the Philosophes. Appoin- 
ted intcndant of Limoges in 1761, he found 
the people poor, degraded, immoral and 
superstitious. He introduced a better 
administration of imposts, and abolished 
compulsory labour on roads and bridges, 
securing the support of the central govern- 
ment and of the rural priests. Soon after 
the accession of Louis KVI (1774) he was 
appointed comptroller-general of Finance, 
and at once entered upon a comprehensive 
scheme of reform, reducing the expenditure 
and augmenting the public revenue without 
imposing new taxes. He sought to break 
down the immunity from taxation enjoyed 
by the privileged classes. He established free 
trade in grain throughout the interior of 
France, and removed the fiscal barriers 
which prevented free intercourse between 
the provinces. He abolished the exclusive 
privileges of trade corporations. But these 
eftorls towards a more economical, efficient 
and^ equitable administration moved the 
privileged orders to combine for his over- 
throw. Louis XVI was too weak to resist 


Gentlefolk in 1859, On the Eve in 1860, all 
faithful delineations of Russian liberalism, 
with its attendant weaknesses and limitations. 
In his greatest novel. Fathers and Children 
(1862), he portrayed the new generation with 
its reliance on the practical and materialistic, 
its faith in science and lack of respect for 
tradition and authority, in short the Nihilists. 
But the hero, Bazarov, pleased nobody in 
Russia. The revolutionaries thought the 
portrait a libel and the reactionaries thought 
It a glorification of iconoclasm. Turgenev’s 
popularity slumped in Russia but rose 
abroad, particularly in England, where the 
book was recognized as a major contribution 
to literature. Successive novels, Smoke 
(1867) and Virgin Soil (1877), dealt respec- 
tively with the Slavophile-Western contro- 
versy (Russian intellectual life mere smoke) 
and the underground revolutionary movement. 
Then Turgenev turned again to the short- 
story, producing pieces of powerful quality 
like A Lear of the Steppes, and tales of the 
supernatural to which his increasing melan- 
choly of spirit irresistibly drew him. A 


such_ pressure, Turgot was dismissed after 
holding office for twenty months, and France 
drifted rapidly into the great catastrophe of 
1789. The fallen minister occupied himself 
with literature and science till his death in 
Pans, March 8, 1781. His chief work. 
Reflexions sur la formation et la distribution 
dcs richesses (1 766), was the best outcome of 
the Physiocratic school, and largely antici- 
pated Adam Smith. See Lives by Condorcet 
(1786), L. Say (trans. 1888), Stephens (1895) 
and F. Alengry (1942), and studies by D. 
Dakin (1939) and F, Alengry (1942). 

TURINA, Joaquin, too-ree'na (1882-1949), 
Spanish composer and pianist, born in 
Seville. His early promise was guided by the 
organist of Seville Cathedral, and at the age 
of fifteen he made his first appearance as a 
pianist. By the time he went to Madrid, in 
1902, and came under the influence of de 
Falla and the Spanish Nationalist composers, 
he had a large number of compositions, 
including his flrst opera, to his credit. In 
1 905 he went to Paris to study at the Schola 
Cantorum, and became an important figure. 
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both as a pianist and as a composer, in French 
musical life. Returning to Madrid in 1914, 
Turina became immensely active as composer, 
pianist and critic until the Spanish Civil War, 
in which he was an ardent supporter of 
General Franco, curtailed his activities. 
When peace was restored, Turina found 
himself regarded as the leader of Spanish 
music, but he is best known for those of his 
works, which include four operas, orchestral 
and chamber works as well as piano pieces, 
that like Ca/rto a Sevilia, the orchestral 
La Procesidn del Rocio and the siring quartet 
La Oracfdn del Torero combine strong local 
colour and idiom with traditional forms, 

TURLE, James (1800-82), English composer 
of church music and organist of Westminster 
Abbey for over fifty years. His son, Henry 
Frederick (1835-83), was editor of Notes and 
Queries from 1 878. 

TURNEBXJS (1512-65), the latinized surname 
of Adrien Turn^ibc, French classical scholar, 
born at Rouen, who attained a European 
reputation as professor of Greek and 
Philosophy in the College Royal in Paris. 

TURNER, (1) Charles (1773-1857), English 
engraver, mezzotintcr after Turner, Reynolds, 
Raeburn, &c., was born at Woodstock, and 
died in London. He did the engravings for 
J. M. W. Turner’s Liber Studioritm. 

(2) Charles Tennyson (1808-79), English 
poet, born at Somersby, an cider brother of 
Alfred Tennyson (q.v.), graduated from 
Trinity, Cambridge, in 1832, and was for 
many years vicar of Grasby, Lincolnshire. 
Ho took the name Turner under the will of a 
relation.^ Besides collaborating with his 
brother in Poems by Two Brothers (11^27), he 
wrote 341 sonnets (collected, with intro- 
ductory essay by Spedding, 1880). 

(3) Joseph Mallord William (1775-1851), 
English painter, one of the great masters of 
landscape art and of water-colour, was born 
April 23 at 26 Maiden Lane, Co vent Garden, 
London, a barber’s son. He was brought 
up by an uncle at Brentford and had some 
schooling, but throxighout his life he remained 
almost illiterate. However, at fourteen he 
entered the Royal Academy and in the follow- 
ing year was already exhibiting. His early 
work was mostly adaptations of engravings. 
He also worked for architects, coloured 
prints for engravers, gave lessons and made 
sketches for sale in his father’s shop. At 
eighteen he began wandering about England 
and Wales in search of material and made 
architectural drawings in the cathedral cities. 
For three years in the mid-nineties, he joined 
forces with Thomas Girtin (q.v.), the latter 
drawing the outlines and Turner washing 
in the colour. Between them they raised the 
art of water-colour to new heights of delicacy 
and charm. Turner remarked after his 
colleague’s death, ‘ If Toni Girtin had lived, 
I should have starved From 1796 he 
gradually abandoned his niche as a topo- 
graphical water-colourist and strongly influ- 
enced by Wilson and Claude took to oils in 
Millbank Moonlight (1797; Tate). In 1802 
he visited the Louvre collections, swollen 
with Hapoleon’s loot, and was greatly 
attracted by Titian and Poussin, although he 
himself struck out for romanticism in Calais 


TUBMb, 

Pier (1803). His work led to a battle .a 
among the critics. More and moreS 
pre-occiipied with the delicate 
shirting gradations of light oS S 
orms as waves, shipwrecks, fantastic S' 
tocturc, and towering mountain 
convoying a generalized mood orimpS®’ 
of a scene, sometimes accentuated S 
theatrically arbitrary choice of ■Wvid eul “ 
^ostv Morning (1813), The ShipmetZi 
Crossing the Brook (1815) embody 
trend. For one who defined paSiiteS‘! 
rum thing ’ he found it easier to ®dS»H 
himself against the critics by producfn?f 
collection ol engravings, Liber 
(1807-19), which remained uncfnipl fc 

underpaid the enmvm 
In 18 ? he paid his first visit to Itafy^Sif : 
first his inspiration gave way to liteZ 
influences, although Ulysses deridingM 
pbciims (1829) IS generally regarded as o™ 
of his masterpieces. His illustratiom 
liowcvcr, for T. D. Whitaker’s Htoar, of 

1^"“^ of Scorn 
(1827-38) and The Rivers of France (im 
contain his best achievements in water- 
colour. His second visit to Italy 18291 
marked his last great artistic period, which 
include the famous pictures of Venice The 
Fighting Tdnic^raire (1839) and Rain, Steam 
and Speed (1844). The above-mentioned 
pictures, unless otherwise stated, are in the 
National Gallery, London. Turner led a 
secretive private life. He never married and 
when not staying with his patron Lord 
Egremont at Petworth, he lived in London 
taverns such as the ‘ Ship and Bladebone’ 
at Limchousc Reach. He died December 19 
1851, in a temporary lodging at Chelsea under 
the assumed name of Booth. His will was 
subjected to litigation, and a relation whom 
Turner had left out benefited at the expense 
of the hostelry for impoverished artists which 
Turner had envisaged. But 300 of his 
paintings and 20,000 water-colours and 
drawings were bequeathed to the nation. 
Turner’s revolution in art foreshadowed 
impressionism and found a timely champion 
in John Ruskin, whose Modern Painters 
(Vol. I 1843) helped to turn the critical tide 
in Turner’s favour. Turner was elected R.A. 
at twenty-eight and professor of Perspective 
(1 808). See biographical studies by Thom- 
bury (1862, 1897), Monkhouse (1879), 

Swinburne (1902), W. Armstrong (1903), 
A. J. Finberg (1939) and C. Clare (1951). 

(4) Sir Tomkyns Hilgrove (c. 1766-1843), 
English soldier, foxight at Aboukir Bay and 
Alexandria, whence he brought to Britain 
from French custody the Rosetta stone 
(1801-02). 

(5) Walter James Redfem (1889-1946), 
Australian poet, novelist and critic, was horn 
in Melbourne and educated there and at 
Munich and Vienna. He published The Park 
Fire (1918), The Landscape of Cytherea 
(1923) and other volumes of poetry. His 
writings on music include studies of Beetho- 
ven, Mozart and Wagner, and novels are 
The Man Who Ate the Popomack {\92T},The 
Aesthetes (1927) and The Duchess ofPopocata-' 
petl (1939). 
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(6) William (c. 1520-68), English physician, 
hntanist and dean of Wells, bom at Morpeth, 
Mlow of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, 
travelled extensively abroad and under the 
influence of Gesner (q.v.) introduced scientific 
botany into Britain, through his New Herball 
(1551). He named many plants, including 

\natsheard, hawkweed, &c. 

TURPIN, (1) or Tiipimis (d. c. 794), French 
ecclesiastic, became archbishop of Reims 
(c 753)i ^od was the supposititious author of 
the Historia Karol i Magni et Rotholandi, 
really written after 1131 by a French monk 
of Compostela, and continued about 1220. 

(2) Dick (1705-39), English robber, born at 
Hempstead, Essex, was, successively, or 
simultaneously, butcher’s apprentice, cattle- 
lifter, smuggler, housebreaker, highwayman 
and horse-thief. He entered into partnership 
with Tom King and, going north, was hanged 
at York, April 10, 1739, for the murder of an 
Epping keeper. His ride to York belongs, 
if to any one, to ‘ Swift John Nevison who 
in 1676 is said to have robbed a sailor at 
Gadshill at 4 a.ni., and to have established 
an ‘alibi’ by reaching York at 7.45 p.m. 
See account of his trial by T. Kylls (1739). 
TURRETIN, lUr-fi, (1) Francois (1623-87), 
Swiss theologian, father of (2), was pastor 
to the Italian congregation at Geneva, and 
from 1653 professor of Theology. He took 
a principal part in originating the Helvetic 
Consensus, and wrote an bistitiitio Theologiae 
Elencticae (1679-85; Edinburgh 1847-48). 
See Life by E. de Bude (1880). 

(2) Jean Alphonse (1671-1737), Swiss 
theologian, son of (1), became pastor of the 
Italian congregation, in 1697 professor of 
Church History, in 1705 of Theology. He 
laboured to promote a union of the Reformed 
and Lutheran Churches, and succeeded in 
abolishing the Helvetic Consensus in 1725. 
His famous Discourse concerning the Funda- 
mental Articles in Religion was translated in 
1720. His Cogitationes et Dissertationes 
Theologicae appeared in 1737. See Life by 
E. de Bude (1880). 

TUSSAUD, Marie, nde Grosholtz, tii-so (1 760- 
1850), Swiss modeller in wax, born in Berne, 
was early apprenticed to her uncle. Dr 
Curtius, in Paris and inherited his wax 
museums after his death. After the revolu- 
tion, she had to attend the guillotine to take 
death masks from the severed heads. After 
a short imprisonment, she married a French 
soldier, Tussaud, but separated from him in 
1800 and came over to England with her two 
children. She toured Britain with her life-size 
portrait wax works, a gallery of heroes and 
rogues, and in 1835 set up a permanent 
exhibition in Baker Street, London, which 
was burnt down in 1925 and rc-opcned in 
Marylebone Road in 1928. The exhibition 
still contains Madame Tussaud’s own handi- 
work, notably of Marie Antoinette, Napo- 
leon, Sir Walter Scott, and Burke and Hare 
in the Chamber of Horrors, the last two 
having been joined by a succession of 
notable murderers, including Christie and 
his kitchen sink. See Life by L. Cottrell 
(1951). 

TUSSER, Thomas (c. 1520-c. 1580), English 

writer nn n orienlruT'ii 


‘ successively 
serving-man, 
more skilful 


a musician, schoolmaster, 
husbandman, grazier, poet, 
than thriving in any 
vocation , was born at Rivenhall, Essex. 
For a time a chorister at St Paul’s, he was 
educated atEton and Trinity Hall, Cambridge* 
at court as musician 
to Lord Paget he married and settled as a 
farmer at Cattawade in Suffolk, where he 
compiled his famous work, A Hundreth Good 

'Tottel pub- 

w 5 enlarged edition, Five 

Hundreth Pointes of Good Husbandries with 
a curious metrical autobiography. Editions 
a^re by M^or (1812), Arber (1873), and the 
Society (1879; reprod. 

AMEN, toot-uhnk-ah' men. Euvn- 
tian pharaoh of 18th dynasty, the son-indaw 
ot Akhnaton (q.v.), became king at the age 
of twelve and died at eighteen in e. 1340 bc 
His magnificent tomb at Thebes was dis- 
^vered in 1922 by Lord Carnarvon and 
Howard Carter. See archaeological studies 
by the latter and A. C. Mace (1923-33) 
Woolley, &c. (1923-39) 
and P. Fox (1951). ^ ^ 

pseud, of Samuel Langhorne 
Clemens (1835-1910), American writer, born 
at F'lorida, Mo. A printer first, and after- 
wards a Mississippi pilot, he adopted his 
pen-name from a well-known call of the man 
sounding the river in shallow places (‘ mark 
twain ’ meaning ‘ by the mark two fathoms ’). 
In 1861 he went to Nevada as secretary to his 
brother, who was in the service of the 
governor, and while there tried gold-mining 
without success. He next edited for two 
years the Virginia City Enterprise; in 1864 
he moved to San Francisco, and in 1867 he 
visited France, Italy and Palestine, gathering 
material for his Innocents Abroad (1869) 
which established his reputation as a humorist 
He was afterwards editor of a newspaper at 
Buffalo, where he married the wealthy Olivia 
Langdon. Later he moved to Hartford, 
Conn., and joined a publishing firm which 
failed, but largely recouped his losses by 
lecturing and writing. Roughing It (1872) 
is a humorous account of his Nevada 
experiences, while The Gilded Age ^873), 
a novel which was later dramatized, takes 
the Jid off the readjustment period after the 
Civil War. His two greatest masterpieces, 
Tom Sawyer (1876) and Huckleberry Finn 
(1884), drawn from his own boyhood 
experiences, are firmly established among the 
world’s classics; other favourites are A 
Tramp Abroad (1880) and A Connecticut 
Yankee at the Court of King Arthur (1889). 
Mark Twain pokes fun at entrenched 
institutions and traditions, hut his ‘ debunk- 
ing ’ is mostly without malice and his satire is 
free from bitterness, except in his later work, 
when fate had been unkind to him. In 
places his subject-matter is inclined to date, 
but his best work is not only classic humorous 
writing but a graphic picture of the I9th- 
century American scene. See his auto- 
biography (ed. Ncider, 1960), and Life by 
Paine (1912). 

TWEED, (1) John (1869-1933), Scottish 
sculptor, was born at Glasgow. Among his 
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principal works arc the Cecil Rhodes Oxford in 1545'-48. Under Elizabeth hp 
memorial at Bulawayo, the completion of organist to the Chapel Royal and 

Stevens’s Duke o/ Wellington at St PauPs and some notable church music. ’ 

Clive in Whitehall. Sec Life by his daughter TYCHO. See Brahe. 

Lendal Tweed and F. Watson (1936). TYLER, (1) John (1790-1862), tenth . 

(2) William Marcy (1823-78), American of the United States, was born in cS? 

criminal and politician, one of the most City Co., Virginia, and in 1809 was admitt n 

notorious ‘ bosses ’ of the Tammany Society, to the bar. Having sat in the state leeislatm 

was born in New York, and bred a chair- 1811-16, he entered Congress. In 1825^ 

maker. He became an alderman 1852-53, was elected governor of Virginia and i 

sat in Congress 1853-55, and was repeatedly December 1826 U.S. senator. In the case nl* 

in the state Senate. In 1870 he was made the United States Bank he resented tk 

commissioner of public works for the city; despotic methods by which Jackson over 

and, as head of the ‘Tweed Ring’, he threw it, supported Clay’s motion to censure 

controlled its finances. His gigantic frauds the president, and, declining to vote for 

exposed in 1871, he was convicted, and, expunging this motion from the minutes in 

after escaping to Cuba and Spain (1875-76), 1836 resigned his scat. In 1840 he was 

died in New York jail while suits were elected vice-president. President Harrison 

pending against him for recovery of died in 1841, a month after his inauguration 

$6,000,000. See Life by Lynch (1927). and Tyler became president. The mm 

TWEEDMOUTH, Edward Marjorihanks, 2nd majority, beaded by Clay, regarded h^is 

Baron (1849-1909), English Liberal politician, election as a victory for them and for the 

who as first lord of the Admiralty, speeded project of a re-established national bank 

up British naval construction to keep pace but the president’s firmness destroyed the 

with rival German increases, but was project. The Ashburton Treaty and the 

censured for an alleged disclosure of British annexation of Texas in 1845 marked his 

naval estimates (1908) and resigned. administration. Adhering to the Confederate 

TWEEDSIMXJIR. See Buchan. cause, he was a member of the Confederate 

TWISS, Sir Travers (1809-97), English jurist, congress until his death, January 18, 1862. 

born in Westminster, became professor of See Life by O. P. Chitwood (1939). 
International Law at King’s College, London (2) Wat (d. 1381), English leader of the 

(1852-55), and then of Civil Law at Oxford, peasant revolt of 1381. According to the 

In 1867 he became Queen’s advocate-general most probable account, the commons of Kent 
and was knighted. He resigned all his offices after taking Rochester Castle, chose Wat 
in 1872. In 1884 he drew up a constitution Tyler of Maidstone as their captain. Under 

for the Congo Free State and in 1885 was him they moved to Canterbury, Blackheath 

legal adviser to the African Conference at and London. At the Smithfield conference 

Berlin. His Law of Nations (1861-63) was with Richard II (q.v.) blows were exchanged; 

long a standard work. William Walworth, mayor of Lon&n, 

TWORT, Frederick William (1877-1950), wounded Wat, and finding he had been 

English bacteriologist, born at Cambcrley, removed to St Bartholomew’s Hospital, had 

Surrey, became professor of Bacteriology in him dragged out and beheaded (June 15). 

the University of London. He studied TYJLOR, Sir Edward Burnet (1832-1917), 
Johne’s disease and methods for the culture English anthropologist, born at Camberwell, 
of acid-fast leprosy; and in 1915 he dis- travelled with Henry Christy to Mexico, 
covered the bacteriophage, a virus for Keeper of the University Museum, Oxford, 
attacking certain bacteria. and reader in anthropology, he was first 

TWYSDEN, Sir Roger, 2nd Bart. (1597- professor (1895-1909) of Anthropology. He 
1672), English antiquary, represented Kent was knighted in 1912. His chief works are 
in the Short Parliament but was imprisoned Primitive Culture (1871) and Anthropology 
(1643-50) as a royalist, though, having (1881). See Life by R. R. Marett (1936). 
refused to pay Ship-money, he was not TYNAN, Katherine (1861-1931), Irish poet 
persona grata with the court. He wrote the and novelist, born at Clondalkin, County 
pioneering Bistoria Anglicanae Scriptores Dublin, friend of Parnell, the Meyiiells and 
Decern {1651). the Rosettis and a leading author of the 

TYANA, Apollonius of. See Apollonius. Celtic literary revival. She married in 1893 
TYARD, or Thiard, Ponlus de, tyahr (1521- H. A. Hinkson, and wrote volumes of tender, 
1605), French poet, born at Bissy-sur-Fleys gentle verse, over a hundred novels and five 
(Sadne-et-Loire), belonged to the group of autobiographical works, the last of which was 
Lyons poets who took Petrarch for their Memories (1924). See also Yeats’ Letters 
master. Influenced, however, by the work to her, ed. McHugh (1955). 
of Ronsard (q.v.), his verse bridges the gap TYNDALE, Tindale, or Plutchins, William 
between the Petrarchan style and that of the (d. 1536), English translator of the Bible, 
Pleiad poets. Volumes of poetry include born probably at Slymbridge in Gloucester- 
Mr rears amour eases (1549-55), Le Livre des shire, seems to have been the William 
■vers lyriques (1555) and Oeuvres po&tiques Hychins of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, who 
(1573). He was bishop of Chalon-sur-Sa6ne graduated B.A. in 1512, M.A. in 1515. 
and wrote also theological and philosophical After a spell at Cambridge he became chap- 
works, including Discours philosophiques lain and tutor in a household at Little 
(1587), Sodbury in Gloucestershire. His sympathy 

TYE, Christoijher {c. 1500-73), English with the New Learning aroused suspicion, 

musician, musical instructor to Edward VI, and in 1523 he went up to London. He w^ 
received his Mus.D. from Cambridge and already a competent Greek scholar. In 1524 
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IliniPpHis 

Ireland, He strove to undo the Pro. 

„,erar, ......... u.- 

nounced the book; hundreds of copies were to intrig^rwith Wifl^^m ^"a o’* tried in vain 

burned; but it niade its way. In 1527 he the Bo|ne Ty^el 

removed to Marburg to the protection of 1691, when he ?eturr,eH ^o!^i*^ 

Philip the Magnanimous; in 1529 he was dying of ap^nlexv fon. 


he went to Hamburg, to Wittenberg, where 
he visited Luther, and in 1 525 to Cologne, 
where he began with Quentel in 1525 the 
printing of his English New Testament. 
This had not proceeded beyond the gospels 
of Matthew and Mark when the intrigues of 
Cochlaeus forced Tyndale to flee to Worms, 
where Peter Schoeffer printed for him 3000 
New Testaments in small octavo. The 
translation owed much to Luther and 
Erasmus, much to his own scholarship and 
literary skill. Tunstall and Warham de- 
nounce" 
burned 


Philip the Magnanimous, i.* t.. xit WiiS 
shipwrecked on the way to Hamburg, wdicre 
he met Coverdale; in 1531 he went to 
Antwerp. There probably (ostensibly at 
Marburg) was published his Pentateuch 
(1530-31 ; reprinted 1885), where the 
marginal glosses, almost all original, contain 
violent attacks on the pope and the bishops. 
Here he leans heavily on Luther. In 1531 
appeared his^ version of Jonah, with a 
prologue (facsimile, 1863). An unauthorized 
revision of Tyn dale’s New Testament was 
made at Antwerp in August 1534, and in 
November Tyndale himself issued there a 
revised version. One copy of this work was 
struck off on vellum for presentation to Anne 
Boleyn, under whose favour apparently was 
printed in 1536 by T. God fray a reprint of 
Tyndale’s revised New Testament — the first 
volume of Holy Scripture printed in England. 
Tyndale revised his Testament in 1535, this 
time without the marginal notes. The 
emissaries of Henry VIIl had often tried to 
get hold of him, when in 1535 he was seized 
at Antwerp through the treachery of Henry 
Philips, a Roman Catholic zealot imprisoned 
in the Castle of Vilvordc, tried (1536), and 
on October 6 was first strangled, then burned. 
His chief original works were A Parable of the 
Wicked Mammon (J528); Obedience of a 
Christian Man, his most elaborate book 
(1528); and Practyse of Prelates (1530), a 
pungent polemic. His were published, 

with those of Frith and Barnes, in 1573. Sec 
Lives by Deniaus (revised cd. by Richard 
Lovett, 1886), J. F. Mozley (1937), and 
studies by Bone and Grcensladc (1938) and 
W.E. Campbell (1949). 

TYNDALL, John (1820-93), Irish physicist, 
born at Leighlin-Bridgc, County Carlow, 
and largely self-educated, he was employed 
on the ordnance survey and as a railway 
engineer, before studying physics in England 
and in Germany under Bunsen. Elected 
F.R.S. in 1852, he became professor at the 
Royal Institution in 1854. In 1856 he and 
T. H. Huxley (q.y.) visited the Alps and 
Glaciers of the Alps 
(I860), when he made the first ascent of the 
weisshorn. In 1859 he began his researches 
on heat radiation, followed by the acoustic 
properties of the atmosphere and the blue 
colour of the sky, which he suggested was 
due to the scattering of light by small 
particles of water. Elis presidential address 
to the British Association in 1874 in Belfast 
was denounced as materialistic. He was a 
prolific water on scientific subjects. He died 


dvinff nf ^ lord-lieutenant, 

Auffhinn soon after the Battle of 

Augiiim He was created earl (i685J and 

Jamtr'"'' by^rleUed 

TYRONE. See O’Neill (2). 

TYRRELL, George (1861-1909), Irish theo- 

teiic ri879 became a Roman 

hv.X?„ - ^ in 1 880. His 

Sodetv ?‘l9n6’i expulsion from the 

tion excommunica- 

Initnortality 

Llttll (1920).^*' (1912) and 

See William II. 

1 •’ (fl. c. 685-668 B.c.), 

elegiac poet, probably born in Spart^ 
war-songs inspired the Spartans 
‘pcond Messenian War. See 

• 1 ^ ^ ^ Thomas, n/-'// (1730-86), English 

classical commentator, born in London, was 
^ucated at Eton and Queen’s College, 
Oxford, and in 1762 became clerk of the 
wousc of Commons, resigning in 1768. He 
published an edition of the Canterbury Tales 
(z yois. 1775) and commentaries on classical 
Aristotle’s Poetics (1794). 
TYSON, Edward (1651-1708), English physi- 
Mnu’ Bristol, studied at Magdalen 

Hall, Oxford, and set up practice in London, 
lectured in anatomy and was a physician to 
Bridewell and Bethlehem Hospitals. His 
papers on comparative anatomy, on the 
porpoise which he classified as both fish and 
mammal, on the respiratory and genital 
organs of the rattlesnake and with William 
Cowper on the female and male oppossum, 
as well as his work on the classification of 
the male pygmy (1699) marked important 
M. F. Ashley Montagu 
(1943) 3-nd F. J. Cole, History of Comparative 
Anatomy (1944). 

TYTLER, (1) Alexander Eraser (1747-1813) 
Scottish historian, son of (3), became in 1780 
professor of Universal History at Edinburgh. 
He was judge-advocate of Scotland (1790) 
and a judge of session (1802) as Lord 
Woodhouselcc. 

(2) Patrick Eraser (1791-1849), Scottish 
historian, son of (1), published a critical 
History of Scotland 1249-1603 (1828-43) 
stiU^^valuable. See Life by Dean Burgon 

(3) William, of Woodhouselee (1711-92) 
Scottish historian, father of (1), an Edinburgh 
Writer to the Signet, published an exculpatory 
Inquiry into the Evidence against Mary, Queen 
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of Scots (1759; 4tli ed. 1790), and edited the 
Poetical Remains of James I of Scotland 
(1783). 

TYUCHEV, Fyodor Ivanovich (1803-73), 
Russian lyric poet, of a noble landowning 
family, spent 20 years abroad in the diplo- 
matic service and then worked in the censor- 
ship department. His first collection of 
IDoems appeared in 1854 and was hailed with 
enthusiasm. A metaphysical romantic, he 
reached full recognition with the advent of 
symbolism. The tragic lovc-poems of his 
later period arc outstanding in Russian 
literature. See D. S. Mirsky, History of 


Russian Literature (1927) and D 
khov, po^sie et 


Tiouttche^ 


TZETZES, Johannes, tset'seez (c. 
Byzantine author, wrote Iliaca 
Islorike, or ChUiades, a review if & 
literature and learning, a collertm^ , 
worthless verse) of over 600 s ^s- 
commentaries. 

TZU-HSr, (1834-1908), empress 

dowager of China, became regent for S' 
nephew Kwnng-su in 1875, and was 
raspo^nsible for the anti-foreign agitS 
which culminated in the Boxer rising KS 


u 


UBALDINI, Petruccio, oo-hal-dee' nee (c. 
1524-88), Florentine illuminator on vellum, 
came to England in 1549, and wrote an 
Italian version of Bocce’s Description of 
Scotland (1588), Lives of English and Scottish 
Ladies (1591), c&c, 

UCCELLO, Paolo, oo-chcVld (1397-1475), 
the name given to the Florentine painter, 
di Dono, who trained as a goldsmith, applied 
the principles of perspective to his paintings, 
sometimes pedantically insisting on vanishing 
points. In his best-known work, the Delude, 
his use of perspective and foreshorteniiig 
gives a sternly realistic elTcct which becomes 
modified and more dccorativcly imaginative 
in later works such as the three battle 
paintings in the Uffizi, Florence, the National 
Gallery and the Louvre. See studies by J. 
Pope-Hennessey (1950) and P. D’ Ancona 
(1960). 

UDALL or Uvedale, yco'J#/, oov'dayf (I) John 
(1560-92), English puritan divine, educated at 
Cambridge, collaborated with John Penry 
(q.v.) in producing the Martin Marprelate 
tracts, was arrested in 1 590 and sentenced to 
death, but pardoned. He was author of a 
well-known Hebrew grammar (1593). 

(2) Nicholas (1504-56), English dramatist, 
born in Hampshire and educated at Win- 
chester and Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
became (c. 1534) headmaster of Eton. He 
published a selection from Terence, Flowers 
of Latin Speakings for his pupils, who soon 
learnt of his predilection for corporal 
punishment. His dismissal in 1541 for 
indecent offences did not affect his standing 
at the court. Edward VI appointed him 
prebendary of Windsor, and despite bis 
great enthusiasm for the reformation, he 
survived the reign of Queen Mary without 
disfavour. He translated Erasmus, selections 
from the Great Bible and Latin commentaries 
on the latter, but is chiefly remembered as the 
author of the rollicking comedy, Ralph 
Roister Doister^ written c. 1553 but not 
published until 1567, which inspired by his 
favourite classical writers, Plautus and 
Terence, was to influence later English 
writers of comedies. 

UDET, Ernst, oo'det (1896-1941), German 


airman, born at Frankfurt-am-Main was a 
leading German air-ace in World War I snS 
from 1935 worked in the German’ air 
niinistry A Luftwaffe quartermaster-general 
in World War 11, he committed suicide by an 
air-crash, having fallen foul of the Gestapo 
The authorities described his death as an 
accident while testing a new air weapon 
Zuckmayer's play, The DeviVs General is 
based on his life. ’ 

UEXK0LL, Jakob Johann von, ilks'kiil 
(1864-1944), German biologist, born at 
Gut Keblas in Estonia in 1864, studied at 
Dorput, and became in 1905 professor at 
Hamburg. From physiological research he 
developed a vitalistic philosophy in Theonti- 
ische Biologie (revised 1928) and other books. 

UGOLINO, Count, oo-gdJee'nd (d. 1289); 
Pisan partisan leader, member of the great 
Ghibcllinc house of Gherardesca, with 
Giovanni Visconti, head of the Guelphic 
party, laid a plot to secure arbitrary power. 
The plot was discovered, and they were 
banished; but Ugolino, allying himself with 
the Florentines and Lucchese, forced the 
Pisans in 1276 to restore to him his territories. 
During the war with the Genoese, in the battle 
at Malora (1284), Ugolino, by treacherously 
abandoning the Pisans, occasioned the 
annihilation of their fleet, with a loss of 
11,000 prisoners; but when Florentines and 
other enemies of the republic gathered 
together to destroy it, the Pisans had no 
resource but to throw themselves into his 
arms. Ugolino now gave free scope to his 
despotic nature, persecuting and banishing 
all who were obnoxious to him, till at length 
a conspiracy was formed against him. 
Dragged from his palace, July 1, 1288, he was 
starved to death in the tower of Gualandi, 
with his two sons and two grandsons. His 
fate is treated by Dante {Inferno, xxxiii). 

UHLAND, Johann Ludwig, oo'lant (1787- 
1862), German lyric poet, the leader of the 
‘ Swabian School was born at TiibingeE, 
where he studied law. He published poems 
from an early age and gradually added to ms 
Gedichte (1815), which contain such popular 
songs as ‘ Der gute Kamerad He also 
wrote a number of admirable literary essays, 
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tJber Walther von der Vogelweide (1822), 
jjber den Mythus von Thor (1836), &c. He 
wa*; a Liberal deputy for Tubingen at the 
' - of Wiirttemberg (1819) and 
See Ljves^ by his widow 

(1910- ), 
Maryinski 


assemblies 

Frankfurt (1848). ^ 

(1874) and H. Schneider (1920). 

ULANOVA, Galina, oo-lahn'o-fa 
Russian ballerina, studied at Ihe^ iviu.1 y UI.SK.I 
Theatre School, and made her debut in Les 
Sylphides at the Kirov Theatre in Leningrad 
in 1928. She became the leading ballerina of 
the Soviet Union and was four times a Stalin 
prizewinner. She visited London in 1956 
with the Bolshoi Ballet,^ when she gave a 
memorable performance in Gise/Ic. She has 
appeared in several films made by the Moscow 
State Ballet Company and in 1957 was 
awarded the Lenin prize. Sec study by 
Beresovsky, trans. S. Garry and J. Lawson 
(1952). 

ULBRICHT, Walter, ooTbri^wt (1893- ), 

East German Communist politician, born in 
Leipzig. In 1928, after sonic years in Russia, 
he became Communist deputy for Potsdam, 
but returned to Russia on Hitler’s advent in 
1933. Of the years between 1933 and 1945 
spent in Moscow, little is known but much is 
hinted at of the far from scrupulous means 
bywhich lie attained his position as Germany’s 
leading communist. As Marshal Zhukov’s 
political adviser he came back to Germany 
in 1945, and by 1950 had become deputy 
premier of the German Democratic Republic. 
The same year he, ‘ the German Lenin was 
made secretary-general of the Party, and was 
largely responsible for the ‘ sovictization ’ of 
East Germany. 

ULFILAS, or Wullila, ooTfee-las {c. 311- 
c. 381), Gothic translator of the Bible, was 
born among the Goths north of the Danube. 
Consecrated a missionary bishop to his 
fellow-countrymen by Eusebius of Nicomedia 
in 341, after seven years’ labour he was forced 
to migrate with his converts across the 
Danube. For over fiiirty years he laboured 
in Lower Moesia, visited Constantinople in 
360 in the interest of the Arian party, and 
again in 381, only to die a few days after his 
arrival. See Lives by Waitz (1840), Bessel 
(1860) and Balg (N.Y. 1891). 

ULIANOV. See Lenin. 

ULLOA, Antonio de, ool-ya'a (1716-95), 
Spanish statesman and mathematidan, born 
at Seville, twice visited America, and in 1746, 
having been brought a prisoner to England, 
was elected F.R.S. 

ULPIANUS, Doinitius (c. a.d. 170-228), 
Roman jurist, born at Tyre, held judicial 
offices under Septimius Severus and Caracalla, 
and, on the accession of Alexander Severus 
(222), became his principal adviser and 
praefectus praetorio. Fie was murdered by 
his own soldiery. He was a voluminous 
writer. In Justinian’s Digest there arc 2462 
excerpts from Ulpian; the originals are 
almost wholly lost. See Abdy and Walker, 
The Commentaries of Gains and the Rules of 
Ulpian (3rd ed. 1885), 

UWJGH-BEG, 00 hog- (If. c. 1430), grandson 
of Tamerlane, succeeded in 1447 to the 
throne. He was a successful warrior, but 
was defeated and slain (1449) by his rebellious 
son. He founded the observatory at Samar- 
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^nd, and was himself a diligent observer 
His astronomical works were writterTn 
Arabic, translated into Persian Tnd mrt v 
(1665X^“” Gi^eaves (1650) and Hyde 

ULVA^OV. See Lenin 
UMBERTO. See Homb'ert. 

19 ^^'^Jl^- ^Q,oo-na-moo'nd ( 1864 - 

philosopher and author, born 
nP °^®fsque parentage, was professor 

of (jreck at Salamanca from 1 892. He wrote 
mystic philosophy, historical studies brilliant 
and austere poetry^ 
important works are Vida 

vz^a (1913) and a volume of religious poetry 
(1920). From 1924 to 
a republican to the 
island of Fuerteventura, reinstated at 
Pn founding of the republic 

always a rebel and an individu- 
alist though with the deepest faith in and 
mtcrest of his country at heart, he was soon 
at variance with the Socialist regime The 
’^'"1 wtis a nationalist struggle 
Sea 

XJNDSET, Sigrid, oon'set (1882-1949) Nor- 
wegian novelist, born in Kalundborg, 
Denmaik. She was the daughter of a not A 
Norwegian archaeologist, Ingvald Undset 
from whom she inherited much of her interest 
S Norway. His death 

in 1893 compelled her to leave school and 
enter an omce, where her experiences and 
nor concern tor the problem of young middle- 
class women were the basis of her early 

Between 

1920 and 1 922 she produced her masterpiece 
Kristin Lavramdatter, a 14th-century trilogy 
which gives a graphic and authentic picture 
ol the period, followed by the series Olav 
Auditmsdn (four vols. 1 925-27). She became 
a Roman Catholic in 1924, a circumstance 
that influenced her subsequent work. Most 
of this had contemporary settings. She was 
Nobel prize for literature in 
[92^ See the study by H. A. Larsen, and Life 
by Winsnes, trans. Foole (1958). 
UNDERHILL, Evelyn (1875-1941), English 
poetess and mystic, was born in Wolver- 
hampton, educated at King’s College 
London, married in 1907 Herbert Stuart 
Moore, a barrister, and became in 1921 
lecturer on the Philosophy of Religion at 
Manchester College, Oxford. A friend and 
disciple of Hiigcl (q.v.), she found her way 
intellectually from agnosticism to Christi- 
anity, wrote numerous books on mysticism 
including The Life of the Spirit (1922) 
volumes of verse and four novels. See Life 
by M. Cropper (1958). 

Giuseppe, oong-gar-ref ti 
(1888- ), Italian poet, born at Alexandria, 

became professor of Italian Literature in 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. He is the author of 
‘ hermetic ’ poems characterized by their 
symbolism, compressed imagery and modern 
verse structure. 

UNRHH, Fritz von, oon'roo (1885- ), 

German playwright and novelist, born at 
Coblenz, emerged from the First World War, 
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in which he had served as a cavalry officer, Jacques Pantaldon, the son of a cobbler nf 
An ardent pacifist, theideal of a new human- Troyes, was bishop of Verdun and patriarch 
ity underlies all his expressionist works, par- of Jerusalem. He instituted the feast nf 
ticularly the novel Opfergang (1916), the Corpus Christ! (1246). 
two parts of an unfinished dramatic triology, Urban V (1310-70), pope from 1362 hnni 
Bin Gcschlecht (1916) and Platz (1920). He Guillaume de Grimoard at Grisac, France 
left Germany in 1932 and eventually settled He was Abbot of St Victor at Marseilles was 
in the United States, where he wrote The End elected at Avignon, but set out for Rome in 
is not Yet (1947) and The Saint (1950). 1367, only to return a few months before hi? 

U NU, oo-noo (1907- ), Burmese politician death, 
and writer, born at Wakema, studied at Hrban VI (1318-89), pope from 1378, born 
Rangoon, became a schoolmaster although Bartolommeo Prignani at Naples (1318) 
his real ambition was to be a dramatist. He became archbishop of Bari. The French 
joined the Thakin Party and founded the cardinals set up against him the Bishop of 
Red Dragon Book Society. Imprisoned by Cambray as Clement VII, who took up his 
the British (1940), he was released by the residence at Avignon. 

Japanese and served in Ba Maw’s puppet Urban VIS! (1568-1644), pope from 1623 
administration but retained the confidence born MalTco Barbcrini, in Florence, supported 
of the anti -Japanese resistance. In 1946 he Richelieu’s policy against Austria and Spain 
was elected president of the Burmese Con- proceeded against Galileo, canonized Loyola 
stituent Assembly. After the assassination and Philip Neri, and wrote sacred poetry, 
of the cabinet in July 1947, U Nu became the He established his own family among the 
first prime minister of the now independent aristocracy of Rome. 

Burmese Republic. Splits in his own party, URE, Andrew, yoor (1778-1857), Scottish 
the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League, chemist, born at Glasgow, studied at the 
v/ere followed by liis resignation (1956), university, became professor of Chemistry 
rc-elcction (1957), defeat at the polls by and Natural Philosophy in Anderson’s 
General Ne Win, who set up a military College, astronomer in the city observatory, 
government (1958), and victory of his right- and in 1834 analytical chemist to the Board 
wing faction and his return to the premiership of Customs in London. F.R.S. in 1822, he 
(February 1960). See autobiographical intro- produced a Dictionary of Chemistry 
duction to his novel, Man, the Wolf of Man. and wrote Philosophy of Manufactures 
UNVERDORBEN, Otto, oon-fer-dor'ben (1835), &c. 

(1806-73), German chemist, born at Dahme, UREY, Harold Clayton (1893- ), American 

prepared aniline by the distillation of indigo chemist, born at Walkerton, Indiana, educa- 
(1826). ted at Montana, California, and Copenhagen, 

UNWIN, (1) Mary. See Cowper, William. became professor of Chemistry at Columbia 
(2) Sir Stanley (1884- ), English (1934) and at Chicago (1945-52). He was 

publisher, chairman of the firm of George director of war research, Atomic Bomb 
Allan and Unwin, founded in 1914, studied Project, Columbia (1940-45). In 1932 he 
the book-trade in Germany. An inter- isolated heavy water and discovered the 
national figure in publishing, he was president heavy hydrogen isotope, deuterium, which 
of^ the Publishers’ Association of Great was of great importance in the developmeat 
Britain (1933-35) and president of the of nuclear fission. Fie also investigated 
International Publishers’ Association (1936- entropy of gases, absorption spectra and 
1938) and (1946-54). His books include isotopes. He was awarded the Nobel prize 
The Truth about Publishing (1926), Publishing in 1934 and the Davy medal of the Royal 
in Peace and War (1944) and the auto- Society (1940), of which he was elected 
biographical The Truth about a Publisher foreign member (1947). 

(I960). URFE, Honord d’, iir-fay (1 568-1 625), French 

URBAIN, Georges, ur-bi (1872-1938), French writer, born at Marseilles, fought in the 
chemist, born in Paris, became professor of religious wars of France and later settled in 
Inorganic Chemistry at the Sorbonne (1908), Savoy. He was the author of the pastoral 
discovered the rare earth lutecia (1907), the romance, (1610-27), which is regarded 

law of optimum phosphorence of binary as the first French novel. He was killed at 
systems, and showed that several elements Villefranche-sur-mer during the war between 
which were hitherto considered pure were in Savoy and Genoa. 

fact mixtures. URQUHART, aer'kert, (1) David (1805-77), 

URBAN, the name of eight popes; the most Scottish diplomatist, born in Cromarty, 
noteworthy are: served in the Greek navy during the Greek 

Urban I, bishop of Rome (222-230), said War of Independence and received his first 
to have been a martyr. diplomatic appointment in 1831, when he 

Urbanll (1042-99), pope from 1088, born at went to Constantinople with Sir Stratford 

Chatillon-sur-Marne,France,became cardinal- Canning. His anti-Russian policy caused his 
bishop of Ostia, was elected pope during the recall from Turkey in 1837 and he became 
schismatical pontificate of Guibert, styled member of parliament for Stafford from 1 847 
Clement III. He laid Henry IV of Germany to 1852, A strong opponent of Palmerston’s 
under the ban and drove him out of Italy, policy, he believed Turkey was capable of 
triumphed by the same means over Philip I dealing with Russia without European inter* 
of France, and aroused the crusading spirit vention. He founded the Free Press, after* 
by his eloquence at Piacenza and the Council wards called the Diplomatic Review, in which 
of Clermont (1095). these views were expressed. He retired in 

Urban IV (d. 1264), pope from 1261, born 1864. Among his many writings were The 
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Pillars of ffercules (1850), in which he sug- 
gested the introduction of Turkish baths into 
Britain, and The Lebanon (1 860). 

(2) Sir Thomas (c. 1611-60), Scottish 

author, born in Cromarty, studied at King’s 
College, Aberdeen, and travelled in France, 
Spain and Italy. On his return he took up 
arms against the Covenanting party in the 
north but was worsted and forced to flee to 
England. Becoming attached to the court, 
he was knighted in 1641. The same year he 
published his Epigrams JDivine and Moral 
On succeeding his father he went abroad. 
At Cromarty, though much troubled by his 
creditors, he produced his Trissotetras; or a 
most exquisite Table for resolving Triangles^ 
&c. (1645). In 1649 his library was seized 
and sold. He again took up arms in the royal 
cause, and was present at Worcester, where 
he lost most of his MSS. At London, 
through Cromwell’s influence, he was 
allowed considerable liberty, and in 1652 
published The Pedigree and The Jewel. The 
first was an exact account of the Urquhart 
family, in which they are traced back to 
Adam; the second is chiefly a panegyric on 
the Scots nation. In 1653 he issued his 
Introduction to the Universal Language and 
the first two books of that English classic, 
his brilliant translation of Rabelais (q.v.). 
The third was not issued till after his death, 
which is said to have occurred abroad, in a 
fit of mirth on hearing of the Restoration. 
His learning was vast, his scholarship 
defective. Crazy with conceit, he yet evinces 
a true appreciation of all that is noble, and 
has many passages of great power. Sec his 
Works in the Maitland Club series (1834); 
Willcock’s Sir Thomas Urquhart (1899); 
Whibley’s Introduction to the Rabelais 
(‘Tudor Trans.’ 1900); and study by H. 
Brown (1933). 

UkSULA, St, a legendary saint and martyr, 
especially honoured at Cologne, where she 
is said to have been slain with her 11,000 
virgins by a horde of Huns on her journey 
home from a pilgrimage to Rome. She 
became the patron saint of many educational 
institutes, particularly the teaching order of 
the Ursulines. Her feast day is October 21 . 
USHER, or Ussher, Janies (1581-1656), 
Irish divine, was born in Dublin, son of a 
gentleman of good estate; his uncle, Henry 
Usher (c. 1550—1631), being his predecessor 
as archbishop of Armagh. He was a scholar 
(1594) and fellow (1599-1605) of Trinity 
College, Dublin. About 1603 he became 
chancellor of St Patrick’s, in 1607 professor 
of Divinity, in 1620 bishop of Meath, in 1623 
privy-councillor for Ireland, and in 1625 
archbishop of Armagh. He left Ireland for 
England in 1640, continued to live in England, 
declined to sit in the Westminster Assembly, 
and for about eight years was preacher at 
Lincoln’s Inn. He was constant in his loyalty 


^ the throne, yet was treated with favour by 
Cromwell and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. He was distinguished not only by 
his learning but also by his charity and 
sweetness of temper. He was Calvinistic in 
theology and moderate in his ideas of church 
government. Of his numerous writings, the 
greatest is the Annales Veteris et Novi 
Testa menu (1 650-54), which gave us the long- 
accepted chronology of Scripture, the Crea- 
tion being fixed at 4004 b.c. Amongst his 
other works, the Le Graeca Sepiuaginta 
Interpretum Versione Syntagma (1655) was 
me first attempt at a real examination of the 
Septuagint. His complete writings were 
Elrington and Todd (17 vols. 
1841-64). See the Life prefixed thereto by 
W. Ball Wright’s The 
Ussher Memoirs (1889). 

USPENSKI, Gleb Ivanovich, oo-spyen'skee 
(c. 1840-1902), Russian author of novels of 
peasant life, such as Power of the Soil (1882), 
notable for their realism as opposed to 
thc_ prevalent romantic conception of the 
^ricultural worker. He died insane. See 
0927) Literature 

Alexander, yoo'stin-of 
(1921- ), English actor and dramatist, born 
in London. The son of White Russian 
parents, Ustinov first appeared on the stage 
in 1938, and had established himself as an 
accomplished artist both in reviews and 
legitimate drama by 1942, when four years’ 
army service interrupted his career. His 
subsequent work for films as actor, writer 
and producer,^ and in broadcasting as a 
satirical comedian, has enhanced his reputa- 
tion. A prolific playwright, his works — most 
successful amongst which are The Love of 
Four Colonels (1951) and Romanoff and Juliet 
(1956) — are marked by a serious approach 
to human problems often presented with an 
acute sense of comedy and a mastery of 
unconventional stagecraft. 

UTRILLO, Maurice, oo-treelo (1883-1955), 
French painter, born in Montmartre, Paris, 
the son of the painter Suzanne Valadon 
(q.v.), was adopted by the Spanish writer 
Miguel Utrillo. He began to paint at 
Montmagny in 1902, but it was the streets 
of Paris, particularly old Montmartre, and 
village scenes which were to provide him with 
most of his subjects. Despite acute alcohol- 
ism, and consequent sojourns in various 
nursing-homes, his productivity was astonish- 
ing, and by 1925 he was famous. His ‘ White 
Period ’ paintings of about 1908-14 are 
much sought after, for their subtle colouring 
and sensitive feeling for atmosphere. He 
signed his work ‘ Maurice Utrillo V % 
incorporating the initial of his mother’s 
family name. See studies by G. Charenson 
(1929), F. Jourdan (1948), G. Ribemont- 
Dessaignes (1948) and W. George (1960). 
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VACHEIX, Horace Annesley, vay'chel (1861” 
1955), English novelist, great-grandson of 
the first Lord Lyttelton (q.v.), born at Syden- 
ham, was educated at Harrow and Sandhurst 
and from 1883 until the death of his American 
wife in 1899 lived in the United States. He 
is best known for his school story about 
Harrow, The Hill (1905), and Qiiirmeys (1914). 
He has also written plays, three autobio- 
graphical works, of which the last is his 
Methuselah memoirs (1951) and a volume of 
essays, Quests (1954). 

YACHEROT, Etienne, vasli-rd (1809™97), 
French philosopher, born at Langres, was 
appointed professor of Philosophy at the 
Sorbonne in 1839, but was dismissed in 1852 
when he refused to sign the oath of allegiance 
to the Empire. His anti -clerical ism and the 
publication of his book La Dt^niocmtie 
caused his imprisonment in 1859. In 1871 
he was elected to the Assembly. Other 
writings include La Mitaphysiqtie et la Science 
(1858) and La Religion (1868). 

YAIHINGER, Hans, fV- (1852-1933), Ger- 
man philosopher, born in Wurttemberg, 
professor at Halle (1884-1906), wrote a 
remarkable commentary to Kant’s Critique 
of Pure Reason (188 U92) and developed the 
idealist positivism of Lange in The Philosophy 
of "As If' (1911; trans. C. K. Ogden, 1924). 
See his autobiography in Philosophie in 
Selbstdarstellungcn^VoX. 2 (1921). 
YALADON, Suzanne, va-ki-clo (1869-1938), 
French painter, the mother of Utrillo, 
became an artist’s model after an accident 
ended her career as an acrobat, modelling for 
Renoir and others. With the encouragement 
of Toulouse-Lautrec, Degas and Cezanne, 
she took up painting herself and excelled in 
her realistic treatment of nudes, portraits 
and figure studies, her work having some 
affinity with that of Degas. Two of her 
flower pieces are in the Luxembourg. See 
Life by J. Storm (1959). 

VALBERT, G. See Cherbuliez. 

VALDES, vahTdays, (1) Armando Palacio 
(1853-1938), Spanish novelist, born at 
Entralgo in Asturias. Some of his novels 
were translated as The Marquis of Pehalboy 
Maximina, Sister Saint Sulpice^ Froth and 
The Grandee. 

(2) Juan de (1500-41), Spanish religious 
reformer, became an object of suspicion to the 
Inquisition, and settled in Naples. But he 
sought the regeneration of the Church from 
within, and never inclined to Lutheranism. 
Among his works are Spiritual Milk, The 
Christian Alphabet and Commentaries, some 
of them translated into English (1865-83). 
See monographs by Stern (1869) and Carrasco 
(1880), and Life by Wiffen prefixed to his 
translation of Valdes’ CX Considerations 
(1865). 

VALDIVIA, Pedro de, vahLdee'vya (c. 1510- 
1559), Spanish soldier, born near La Serena, 
Estremadura, went to Venezuela (c. 1534) and 
then to Peru, where he became Pizarro’s 


(q.v.) lieutenant. He won renown at U. 
Salinas (1538), and was in real command of 
the expedition to Chile. He founded Santia^^I 
(1 541) and other cities. In 1559, atteS?° 
with a small force, to relieve Tucapel S 
was besieged by the Araucanians, he wa^ 
captured and killed by the Indians. Se 
study by R. B. Cunninghamc Graham flW 
VALENTINIAN, the name of three S 
Emperors : 

Valeiifinian T (321-375), born at Cibalis in 
Pannonia, rose rapidly in rank under 
Constantius and Julian, and on the death of 
Jovian was chosen as his successor (3641 
He resigned the East to his brother Valens 


and himself governed the West with watchful 
care down to his death. 

Valentinian II, his second son (372-392) 
received from his elder brother, Gratianus 
(q.v.), the provinces of Italy, Illyricuni and 
Africa. During his minority the Empress 
Justina administered the government; about 
three years after her death Valentinian was 
murdered, probably by Arbogastes, com- 
mander-in-chief of his army. 

Valciitinian HI (c. 419-455), grand-nephew 
of 11, the son of Constantius III, was given the 
western empire by Theodosius II, emperor of 
the East, in 425. A weak and contemptible 
prince, he never really ruled during his thirty 
years’ reign; his mother, Placidia, governed 
till licr death (450), and then the eunuch, 
Hcraclius. Valcntinian’s treatment of Boni- 
facius made him throw himself into the arms 
of the Vandal, Gcnscric (q.v.), and thus lost 
Africa to the empire. He stabbed Aetius 
(q.v.) to death (454), but next year was 
himself slain by Maximus, whose wife he had 
ravished. 

VALENTINO, Rudolph, -tee'- (1895-1926), 
Ttalian-born American film actor, bora 
Rudolph Alphonso GiigUelnii di Valentino 
d’Antongucila at Castellaneta, studied agri- 
culture but emigrated to the United States 
and first appeared on the stage as a dancer. 
In 1919 ho made his screen dibut as Julio in 
The Four FJorsemen of the Apocalypse, and 
his subsequent performances in The Sheikh 
(1921), Blood and Sand (1922), The Youni 
Rajah (1922), Monsieur Beaucaire (1924), 
The Eagle (1925) and The Son of the Sheikh 
(1926) established him as the leading ‘ screen- 
lover ’ of the ’twenties. He died suddenly 
at the height of his adoration in New York 
and his funeral resembled that of a popular 
ruler. Besides good looks and athletic 
bearing he had considerable dramatic gifts. 
He wrote Daydreams (1923), a book of 
poems. See Lives by his second wife, N. 
Rambova (1927), and S. G. Ullman (1927). 

VALERA, (1). See De Valera. 

(2) Don Juan, yah-lay'ra (1824-1905), 
Spanish novelist and critic, born at Cabram 
Cdrdoba, held diplomatic posts in jEurope 
and U.S.A., and was a deputy, painister of 
commerce, minister of public instruction, 
councillor of state, senator, and member of 
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(1864) and essays (1882) brought him reputa- 
tion* but his fame depends on his romances, 
Tepita Jimdnez (1874; trans. 1891), Las ilu- 
siones del Doctor F amt in o (1876), El comen- 
dador Mendoza (1877; trans. 1893), Dona 
Xtf2(1878; trans. 1892) and La buenafama 
61895). 

VALERIANUS, Publius Licinius (c. 193-260), 
was proclaimed Roman emperor by the 
legions in Rhaetia after the murder of G alius 
(253), and assumed as colleague his eldest 
son, Gallienus. Throughout his reign trouble 
hovered on every frontier of the empire; 
and marching against the Persians, he was 
completely defeated at Edcssa (260). He 
was seized by King Sapor, and, imprisoned 
until his death, suffered every Oriental 
cruelty. 

VALERfUS FLACetJS. Sec Fla ecus. 
VALERIUS MAXIMUS (fl. a.d. 14-30), 
Roman historian, wrote c. a.d. 29 historical 
anecdotes, biased in favour of the emperor 
Tiberius. 

VALERY, Paul Ambroise, va-lay-ree (1871- 
1945), French poet and writer, born at Cette, 
settled in Paris in 1892 and after publishing 
some remarkable Mallarmecsqiie verse, he 
relapsed into a twenty years’ silence, taken 
up with mathematics and philosophical 
speculations. He emerged in 1917 with a new 
poetic outlook and technique in La Jeune 
Pargite (1917), a poem full of difTicuIt 
symbolism, because of the dualism it en- 
veloped— emotion against reason, life against 
death, being against doing, consciousness 
against the world of facts and things. This 
was followed by a remarkable collection, 
Charm es (1922), containing Le Ci/neti^re 
marin, recalling in treatment and metre 
Gray’s Elegy, DEbauche d^iin serpent. An 
piatane, See., remarkable for the poetic 
shorthand, the compression and conciseness 
of his imagery and ideas. His prose works 
comprise Soirde avec M. Teste (1895), in 
which intelligence personified by M. Teste 
watches itself at work, records its ‘ inner ’ 
experience and several aesthetic studies, as 
the dialogue Eupalinos (1924), in which 
architecture and music are compared, and 
Vdme et la danse (1924). A late, short play, 

Le Solitaire, foreshadows Samuel Beckett. 
See studies by A. R, Chisholm (1938), Sewell 
(1952), Suckling (1954), H. Mondor (Paris 
1957), and introduction by T. S. Eliot to 
Vol. VII of the Collected Works, trans. bv 
D. Folliot (1959). 

VALETTE, Jean Parisot de la (1494-1568), 
French knight of St John, nobly born at 
Toulouse, became Grand Master in 1557. 
His exploits against the Turks culminated in 
his successful defence of Malta, from May 18 
till September 8, 1565. He founded the city 
of Valetta. 

VALLA, Laiirentius (c. 1405-57), Italian 
humanist, born at Rome, taught the classics 
at Payia, Milan and Naples, incurred many 
enmities, but in 1535 found a protector at 
Naples in Alfonso V. Ho was expelled from 
Rome for attacking the temporal power in 
ms De Donatione Constantini McignL was 
the Inquisition in Naples, but 
in 1448 was again m Romo as apostolic 
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Antonio, val-lees-nyay'ree 
Italian naturalist, born at 
professor of Medicine at 
r/m-itrN, important studies of the 

IreadseT on of insects, and wrote 

treatises on the ostrich (1712) and the 

chameleon (1715). The water- weed ValUsneria 

va-/o-/o (1865-1927) 
Swiss painter, born at Lausanne, studied the 
graphic arts in Paris and excelled in the 
painting. At first 
a member of the ‘ Nabis the symbolist 
movement, ho later pioneered an extreme 
expressionist realism, inspired by his wood- 
^Jjl^sferred to his oil painting. 

stage-name of 

horn V ® ^itish ballerina, 

born in Ireland. She studied under Enrico 
Cccchetti, and first appeared, in 1914, in the 
pantomime at the Lyceum Theatre; she 
^bsequcntly appeared with the Beecham 
Company and at Covent Garden. 
^,5^‘''opean tour with Diaghilev (1923- 
, she partnered Anton Dolin in England, 
and became director of Ballet at the Abbey 
she founded the 
Sadler s Wells Ballet School and became 
artistic director of the company. In 1935 she 
1?* Connell. She organized 
the National Ballet school of Turkey (1947) 
and was created D.B.E. in 1951. She wrote 
Invitarioii to the Ballet (1937) and her auto- 
biography, Come Dance with Me (1 957). Her 
choreographic works include The Bake's 

Quixote, 

Amiinius, vam'bay-ree (1832- 
1913), Hungarian traveller and philologist, 
born at Duna-Szerdahely, Hungary, at 
twelve was apprenticed to a ladies* dress- 
maker, but afterwards took to teaching, and 
struggled to support himself. A desire for 
Eastern travel led him to Constantinople 
where he taught French in the house of a 
minister, and in 1858 issued a Gcrman- 
Tiirkish dictionary. Having travelled in 
1 862-64 m the disguise of a dervish through 
the deserts of the Oxus to Khiva and Samar- 
kand, he wrote Travels and Adventures in 
Central Asia (1 864). In his writings and 
lectures Y^mbdry supported the claim that 
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Britain’s rule in the East was most beneficent, president, but by a popular majoritv ofu 
Professor of Oriental Languages in Budapest than 25,000, largely owing to his 
till 1905, lie published works on the Eastern to the * slightest interference’ with slave 
Turkish and Tatar languages, the ethno- His four years of office were darkened 
graphy of the Turks, the origin of the financial panic; but he did what he could 
Magyars, and on many other oriental lighten it by forcing a measure for a treasuw 
subjects. See his autobiography (1883) and independent of private banks. Hewasstrictw 
Story of My Struggles ( \904). neutral during the Canadian rebellion nf 

VANBRUGH, van'brcp, (1) Dame Irene (1872- 1837. In 1840 his party were overwhelmiii<»lv 

1949), English actress, sister of (3), born in defeated by the Whigs. See Lives by Wi 
Exeter, was trained by Sarah Thorne and Mackenzie (1846), E. M. Shepard (1888i 
made her first appearance at Margate as G. Bancroft (1889), D. T. Lynch (I929'i ’ 

Phoebe in As You Like It (1888). She VANCOUVER, George (c. 1758-98) "EngM 
married Dion Boucicault the younger, in navigator and explorer, sailed with Cook 
1901, and acted with Tree, Alexander, Hare (q.v.) on his second and third voyages and 
and Frohman, winning a reputation as an promoted Captain (1794) did survey work iii 
interpreter of Pinero and Barrie heroines. Australia, New 7.ealand and the West coastof 
She was made a Dame of the British Empire N. America, sailing round Vancouver Island 
in 1941. She shared with her sister the family 1795. Sec his Voyage (1798), and Life by 
height, dark expressive eyes, niagnificent G. Godwin (1930). 

presence and tremendous charm. VANDAMME, Dominique Joseph, -dahm 

(2) Sir John (1664-1726), English play- (1770-1830), French soldier, born at Cassel 
Wright and baroque architect, the grandson in Nord, in 1799 fought at Austerlitz, in 
of a Protestant refugee from Ghent, was 1806-07 reduced Silesia, but was defeated and 
educated in France, commissioned into Lord taken prisoner at KLulni in 1813. He held a 
Huntingdon’s regiment and sufTcred im- command during the Hundred Days, after the 
prisonment in the Bastille (1690-92). A second Restoration was exiled, but returned 
staunch Whig, he became a leading spirit in from America in 1824. See Life by Du Casse 
society life and scored a significant success by (1870). 

his first comedy, (1696), followed, VANDENBERG, Arthur Hendrick (1884- 

again with applause, by T/ie Provok'd Wife 1951), United States Republican senator, 
(1697). The Confederacy (1705) was put on born in Grand Rapids, Michigan, studied at 
in the Haymarket, where Congreve and the university there and was elected to the 
Vanbrugh joined hands in theatre manage- senate (1928). An isolationist before ’World 
ment. A natural playwright of the unin- War II, he strongly supported the formation 
hibited Restoration comedy of manners of U.N.O., was delegate to the San Francisco 
period, he also achieved success as the conference and to the U.N. Assembly from 
architect of Castle Howard (1702) and in 1946. 

1705 was commissioned to design Blenheim VANDERBILT, Cornelius (1794-1877), Amer- 
Palace at Woodstock. The immense lean financier, born on Staten Island, New 
baroque structure aroused the ridicule of York, at sixteen bought a boat and ferried 
Swift and Pope, and the Duchess of Marl- passengers and goods. By forty he had 
borough disliked the plans and especially its become the owner of steamers running to 
enormous cost so much that she long refused Boston and up the Fludson; in 1849, during 
to pay Vanbrugh. He was made comptroller the gold rush, he established a route by Lake 
of royal works in 1714, was knighted and was Nicaragua to California, and during the 
Clarencieux king-of-arms (1705-25). See Crimean war a line of steamships to Havre, 
Complete Works, ed. B. Dobree and C. Webb At seventy he entered on a great career of 
(1928), and study by L. Whistler (1938). railroad financing, gradually obtaining a 

(3) Violet Augusta Mary (1867-1942), controlling interest in a large number of 
English actress, sister of (1), born in Exeter, roads. He gave $ 1 ,000,000 to found Vander- 
She first appeared in burlesque in 1886 and bilt University at Nashville. William Henrj' 
two years later played Ophelia at Margate, (1821-85), his eldest son, greatly extended the 
where she had been trained by Sarah Thorne. Vanderbilt system of railways. Cornelius 
She then joined the Kendalls for their (1843-99), left some £25,000,000. See 
American tour and on her return played Ann Croffut, The Vanderbilts (1886), and Life by 
Boleyn in Irving’s production of Henry VIII, A, D. Howden Smith (1928). 

also understudying Ellen Terry. She married VAN PER GOES, Hugo, kuoos (c. 1440-82), 
Arthur Bourchier in 1894 and enhanced many Flemish painter, born probably at Ghent, 
of his successes with her elegance and ability, was dean of the painters’ guild at Ghent 
VAN — those not listed below may be found (1473-75) and died insane in a Soi^ies 
under their respective surnames. monastery. His large and drSimaXic Portinari 

VAN_ BUREN, Martin (1782-1862), eighth Altarpiece is In the Uffizi and the Stuart 
president of the United States, born at triptych has been ascribed to him. 
Kinderhook, N.Y., was called to the bar in VAN DE VELDE, -verdd, (1) Henri (1863- 
1803. In 1812 and 1816 he was elected to 1957), Belgian architect, born at Antwerp, 
the state senate, and in 1816-19 was state began as a painter before pioneering the 

attorney-general. In 1821 he entered the modern functional style of architecture. He 

U.S. senate as a Republican and was elected established the famous Weimar school of 
governor of New York in 1828. He sup- Arts and Crafts (1906) from which the 

ported Jackson for the presidency, and in Bauhaus sprang. Gropius (q.v.) was his 

1829 became secretary of state. In 1832 pupil. See his Low »S’//7(1907) andi^ 

he was elected vice-president, and in 1836 Nouveau (1929). 
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Elder (c. 1611-93), Dutch 
father of (3), born at Leyden, 
marine England and painted large 

"^wnres Jf^seabattlehn indian ink and black 
pictuTes o James II. 

wUleni, the Younger (1633-1707), the 
peatestofDm n his father to 

became court painter to 
England an b catalogues 330 of 

Ws brother, Adriaen (1636- 
-vjas a landscape painter. See E. 
Study (1892) and introduction 

Tvf S Robinson (1958). 

5" "oS.- as’sSd&'Jrf 

,?nivprsitv and at Columbia, where he 

nf Century Magazine (I922-2!>) ana oi 
te Cambridge History of American Literature 
I917-") He was also a distinguished 
Wngranher of Thomas Love Peacock (1911), 
rS^fl925), Swift (1930), Sinctair Lewis 
a«3) and Benjamin Franklin 
ast work won the Pulitzer prize ('939) He 
edited Franklin’s Letters and Papers (1947), 
Sd critical studies include The Amenctm 
and. with (2) and 

British Literature since 1890 (1925). iic aiso 
wrote Ninth ILizve (1926) a novel, and hjs 
autobiography, Three Worlds (W 6). His 
wifrirUa Bradford (1891- ), was also an 

^"^ariMark Albert (IS94- ), American 

poW and critic, brother ol (1), was born at 
Hok Illinois, studied at the slate university 
Sid at Columbia, where he became professor 
of English, He served in the army during the 
first World War, succeeded (!) to the editor- 
ship of the Nation (1924-28) and was awarded 
the Pulitzer prize (1940) for his Co dec ted 
Poems (1939) chosen from such volumes of 
verse as Spring Thunder (1924), Mow the Sky 
(1928), &c. Later volumes include 
field Deer (1941), The Country Year 946 , 
New Poems (1948) and Spring Birth (1953). 
He collaborated with (1> in 
British Literature Since 1890 (1925), edited the 
Oxford Book of American Prose wrote critical 
studies ofThoreaii (1916) Drydcn 920), 
Shakespeare (1939) ‘^nd Haw hornc (1 9^ 
and the novels Transients (1935) and Windhss 
Cabins (1940). His wife, Dorothy Graffe 
(1896- ), was also novelist editor. 

VAN DYCK, Sir Anthony, -dtk (1599 -1641), 
Flemish painter, one of the great masters of 
portraiture of the 1 7th century, was born 
March 22 at Antwerp, the son of a cloth 
manufecturer. He studied painting under 
H. van Balen and Rubens, and many of his 
early paintings have been attributed to the 
latter, who greatly influenced his style. In 
1618 he was admitted a master of the Giiiicl ot 
St Luke at Antwerp and in 1620 commis- 
sioned to paint the Lady Arundel (Pinakothek, 
Munich), He visited England, and ^records 
show that he also executed a full-length 
portrait of James I at Windsor. From 1623 
he was in Italy. At Genoa he painted a. 
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number of portraits, two of which, that of the 
Lomellini family and the Knight in Black 
Armour, are in the National Gallery, Edin- 
burgh. In Rome, he painted religious 
subjects including an Ascension and an 
Adoration of the Magi for the pope, but in this 
field he did not rival his Italian contem- 
poraries, By 1628 he was back in Antwerp, 
where he painted the Ecstasy of St Augustine 
for the monastery there, Christ Crucified 
between Thieves for the church of the Recollets 
at Mechlin, later transferred to the cathedral, 
and the portraits of Philippe Le Roy and his 
wife (Wallace, London). His fine draughts- 
manship is apparent in the heads he etched 
for his Iconographia (1641 ; British Museum). 
At The Hague he painted the Prince of 
Orange and his family. In 1632 he came to 
London, was knighted by Charles I, who 
made him a painter-in-ordinary with a 
pension of £200 to induce him to stay. Back 
in Holland on leave (1634-35), he painted 
Ferdinand of Austria (Madrid) and The 
Deposition (Antwerp). His flair for, and 
psychological accuracy in, rendering the 
character of his sitters, always with a hint of 
flattery and in the most favourable settings, 
greatly influenced the great British school of 
portraiture in the next century and imparted 
to posterity a thoroughly romantic glimpse 
of the Stuart monarchy. Among the best of 
these portraits arc the large group of Charles 
I, Oucen Henrietta Maria and the two royal 
children, the equestrian portrait of the king, 
the three aspects of the king (1637) to serve 
as a model for Bernini’s sculpture (all at 
Windsor) and the magnificent Le Roi a, la 
chasse (Louvre). There is a remarkable self- 
portrait in the Ufifizi, Florence, a full-length 
of Henrietta Maria (Hermitage, Stalingrad) 
and portraits of most of the notables of the 
time, including Strafford and Archbishop 
Laud. In 1639 he married Mary Ruthven, 
a granddaughter of the Earl of Cowrie. His 
scheme for decorating the banqueting hall in 
Whitehall with scenes from the history of the 
order of the Garter was turned down and he 
failed to obtain the commission . for the 
decoration of the gallery of the Louvre, which 
wont to Poussin. An amorous, extravagant 
courtier, he died in his studio at Blackfrlars, 
December 9, 1641, and was buried in Old 
St Paul’s. See studies by L. Cust (1900 and 
1902), on the etchings F. Newbolt (1906), 
E. Schacflbr (1909), A. M. Hind (1923), 
H. Knackfuss (1923), A. L. Mayer (1923) and 
O. Gliick (1931). ^ 

VAN DYKE, Henry (1852-1933), American 
clergyman and writer, born at Germanstown, 
Penn., studied theology at Princeton and 
Berlin and was a prominent pastor of the 
Brick Presbyterian Church, New York (1883- 
1890). Fie was professor of English Litera- 
ture at Princeton (1900-23), and under 
Woodrow Wilson, American minister to the 
Netherlands (1913-16). He was awarded the 
Legion of Honour for his services as naval 
chaplain in the first World War. His writings 
include poems, essays and short stones, 
mostly on religious themes, such as the 
Christmas tale The Story of the ot^r Wise 
Man, The Ruling Passion ('90'), pe 
Flower (1902), The Unknown Quantity (1912) 
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and Collected Poems (1911). His brother 
Paul (1859-1933) was professor of History at 
Princeton (1898-1928). 

VANE, Sir Henry (1613-62), English states- 
man, was born at Hadlow, Kent. His father 
‘ Old Sir Henry ’ (1 589“ 1654), was a bustling 
and time-serving statesman, who rose to be 
principal secretary of state, but who, having, 
with his son, been a chief agent in Straflbrd’s 
destruction, was deprived of his offices, and 
sided thereafter with the triumphant party. 
Passing in 1628 from Westminster to Mag- 
dalen Hall, Oxford, ‘ Young Sir Henry ’ 
seems there to have embraced those republi- 
can principles for which he afterwards 
became so famous. His travels to Vienna 
and Geneva (1631) confirmed his aversion 
to the Church of England, and in 1635 he 
sailed for New England. He was chosen 
governor of Massachusetts ; but his advocacy 
of toleration, and bias to the Anlinomian 
views of Anne Hutchinson (q.v.), soon 
robbed him of his popularity, and in 1637 
he returned to England. In 1640 he entered 
parliament for Hull, was made joint treasurer 
of the navy, and was knighted (1640). When 
the civil war broke out no man was more 
conspicuous in military and theological 
politics than Vane, the dose friend of Pym 
and Hampden. He relinquished the profits 
of his office (equivalent now to £30,000 per 
annum); he carried to the Upper House the 
articles of impeachment against Laud; he 
was a * great promoter of the Solemn League 
and Covenant’ (though in his heart he 
abhorred both it and presbytery, and used 
them solely to attain his ends); with Crom- 
well he engineered the Self-denying Ordinance 
and the New Model (1644-45); and through 
the ten years 1643-53 he was unmistakably the 
civil leader — ‘ that in the state said his 
enemy Baxter, ‘ which Cromwell was in the 
field ’. But he had no share in the execution 
of the king, and, though a close friend of 
Cromwell, he did not view with satisfaction 
the growing power of Cromwell and the 
army. On the establishment of the Common- 
wealth he was appointed one of the Council 
of State ; but it was largely Cromwell’s dislike 
to his redistribution bill (1653) that prompted 
the dissolution of the * Rump Retiring to 
his Durham seat, Raby Castle, he wrote his 
Healing Question (1656), whose hostility to 
the protectorate brought him four months’ 
imprisonment in Carisbrookc Castle. On 
Cromwell’s death he returned to public life, 
but in the July following the Restoration was 
arrested and sent to the Tower. Thence he 
was taken to the Scilly Islands, brought back 
to be tried for high-treason, and on June 14, 
1662, beheaded upon Tower Hill. His 
youngest son was raised to the peerage by 
William III. Vane was a singular compound 
of high-minded, far-seeing statesman and 
fanatical Fifth Monarchist. See Lives by 
Sikes (1662), Upham (1835), Forster (1840) 
Hosmer, Ireland (1907), Willcock (1913). 

Vincent Willem, gcKH (1853- 
1890), Dutch post-impressionist painter, 
born March 30 at Groot-Zundert, the son of 
a Lutheran pastor. At sixteen he became 
an assistant (1869-76) with Goupil and Co., 
the international firm of art-dealers in their 
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shops in The Hague, London and Pam i 
unrequited love-alfair with an Fn.i^ 
school-mistress accentuated his inw‘r 
complex and religious passion 
an assistant master at Ramsgate La m 
worth (1876) and there train?d®unLSJ*- 
to become a Methodist preacher. hS I 
rescued hint from despair as a booSl 
assistant at Dortrocht and provided him S 
tuition for the university entrance eyfrJ “ 
Uon (1877-78), which he 
He became instead an evangelist for o 
religious society requiring no academi 
qualifications at the Belgian coal mini 
centre of Le Bprinage (1878-80), where first 
as a resident lat^ as an itinerant preacS 
he practised the Christian virtues with su2 
zeal, sleeping on the floor of a derelict S! 
and giving away his possessions, that hi 
society became alarmed at his lack ofdmhv 
the mine-owners at his support for strikers 
and the miners mocked him for his confes! 
s*ons in public In April 1881 he at last set 
oft for Brussels to study art, but another 
unfortLinatc love-affair, this time with a 
cousin, threw him off balance and he eventu- 
ally settled at The Hague, where he lived 
with his model Christien or ‘Sien’ a 
prostitute, whom he chivalrously insisted on 
marrying when he found her to be pregnant 
by another man. She appears in the drawinsr 
Sorrow (1882; Stcdclijk, Amsterdam) and 
S/en Posing (1883; Krollcr-MuUer, Otterlo) 
but proved a worthless wife. Convalescing 
at Drcnthc from malnutrition and general 
neglect. Van Gogh became the object of love 
of another woman, whom he rejected and 
who tried to commit suicide. In his father’s 
new parish at Nuenen he painted that dark, 
haunting, domestic scene of peasant poverty 
The Potato Enters (1885), his first masterpiece’ 
and Boots, both in the Stedelijk, Amsterdam, 
His devoted brother, Th6o, now an art 
dealer, made it possible to continue his studies 
in Paris (1886-88) under Cormon, and there 
he met Gauguin, Toulouse-Lautrec, Seurat 
and the famous art-collector Tanguy, who is 
the subject, surrounded by Japanese wood- 
cuts, of one of Van Gogh’s remarkable 
portraits (1887-88; Rodin, Paris), These 
new influences brightened his palette and on 
Lautrcc’s advice he left Paris in February 
1888 to seek the intense colours of the 
Provencal landscape at Arles, the subject of 
many of his best works. There also he 
painted Sunflowers (1888; Tate, London), 
The Bridge (1888; Cologne), The Chair and 
the Pipe (1888; Tate, London) and invited 
Gauguin to found a community of artists. 
Gauguin’s stay ended in a tragic quarrel in 
which Van Gogh in remorse for having 
threatened the other with a razor, cut off his 
own ear and was placed in an asylum at St 
R6my (1889-90). There he painted the 
grounds, the Ravine (1889; Kxoller-Muller 
Hoenderlo) with increasingly frantic brush- 
strokes, the keeper and the physician. In 
May 1 890 he went to live at Auvers-sur-Oise 
near Paris, under the supervision of a 
physician, Dr Paul Cachet (1890; N.Y.), 
himself an amateur painter and engraver. 
That year an exhaustive article appeared by 
A. Aurier which at last brought Van Gogh 
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some recognition. But on July 27, 1890, 
Van Gogh shot himself at the scene of his 
last painting, the foreboding Cornfields with 
flight of Birds (Stedelijk, Amsterdam), and 
dic'd two days later. Theo, deeply shocked 
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United States in 1903 as a jouriaSst and 
history teacher and in 1 922 nubMed 
tet selling, illustrated Story of M^&d and 
from then onwards produced a n^Br of 
popular histories. ot 


lays latw. pupumr nistones. 

at the news, followed his brother to the grave VAN MEEGEREN. Han or Henricus ' 

within six months. Van Gogh was one of en (1889-1947) Dutch 
fha oioneers of Expressionism. He used born at Deventer. In 1945 SVm fecund 

ToS®hfm‘Jrr“ ‘r° the GerS 

lo clear himself, he confessed to having 
forged the pictures, and also the famouf 
Supper at Emmausy ‘ discovered ’ in 1937 and 

V^r^rSeer ex“er‘tf ls“by 

5 .Uis fakes were subjected to a 
detailed scientific examination, and in 1947 
their maker was sentenced to twelve months’ 

weSTafef ' died alew 

wecKs later. He was an extremely skilful 
craftsman, and was reputed to have made 
WOO by thS sale of L? f?kes 
See study ^ by Dr P. B. Coremans (1949) 

J. Decoen s Back to the Truth (1951) and 
(1956). 
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the pioneers of Expressionism. He used 
colour primarily for its emotive appeal and 
profoundly influenced the Fauves and other 
experimenters of 20th-century art. See his 
Complete Letters (1958), E. du Q. Van Gogh, 

Personal Recollections (trans. 1913), Lives by 
J Meier-Graefe (trans. 1927), P. Burra 
(trans. 1934), C. Nordenfalk (1953), L. and E. 

Hanson (1955), studies by J. de Laprade 
(1953), D. Cooper (1955), F. Elgar (1958), 
and 1. Stone, Lust for Life^ the popular novel 
(1935) and film (1957). 

VAN GOYEN, Jan Josephszoon (1696-1756), 

Dutch painter, was born at Leyden. He 
produced many sea and river pieces in soft 

browns and greys, and, unusually for his y ermeer torgeries hy Batsiou 
time, omitted small details and developed a VANNUCCI. See PkuGiNO 
broad atmospheric effect. Jan VAN RENSSELAER, Stephen, 

Dnc oi nis DUDiis. (1765-1839), American statesman, eighth 

yast estate near Albany, 
born m New York, was a leader of the 
n served in congress 

(1823-29). In the war of 1812 he held 
conimand on the northern frontier, and 
captured Queenston Heights; but the refusal 
of his mihtia to cross the Niagara enabled the 
Hntish to recover the place, and the general 
resigned. He promoted the construction 
of the Erie and Champlain canals and 
(1826)*^^ Rensselaer Technical Institute 
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became his son-in-law, was one of his pupils. 
His River Scene (c. 1645) is in the National 
Gallery. 

VAI^OMRIGH, Esther. See Swift. 

VANINI, Lucilio, van-ee'nee (1585-1619), 
Italian freethinker, born at Taurisano, 
studied the new learning and science at 
Naples and Padua, and took orders, but his 
‘Naturalist’ views soon brought him into 
collision with the church. Flaving taught in 
France, Switzerland and the Low Countries, 
he had to flee in 1614 to England, where he 
was again imprisoned. Finally, at Toulouse, 
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having &st had his tongue cut o^ut, he was VANSITTART, -sit'-, (1) Nicholas, 1st Baron 
stranried and burned. From his Amnhi. tiavIov ocia i. _ _ > -oaron 


strangled and burned. From his Amphi- 
theatrum Aeternac Providentiae (1615) and 
his De Admirandis Naturae Arcanis (1616) it 
is plain that, if not an atheist, he taught 
pantheism of an extreme type. I-le was more 
notable for vanity and audacity than for 
learning or originality. Sec monographs by 
Fuhrmann (Leipzig 1800), Vaisse (Paris 
1871), and Palumbo (Naples 1878), and John 
Owen, Skeptics of the Italian Renaissance 
(1893). 

VANLOO, -lo'y (1) Jean Baptiste (1684-1745), 
French painter, brother of (2), born at Aix 
-en-Provence of Flemish parentage, studied 
in Rome and became a fashionable portrait 
painter in Paris, being admitted a member of 
the Academy (1731) and appointed professor 
of Painting (1735). In 1737 he visited Eng- 
land, where he painted the actor, Colley 
Cibber, the Prince and Princess of Wales and 
Sir Robert Walpole. 

(2) Charles Andr6 (1705-65), French 
painter, brother of (1), born at Nice, likewise 
studied at Rome and settled as portrait 
painter in Paris but executed also some 
sculpture. He became chief painter to 
Louis XV and member of the Academy 
(1735). His vigorous, colourful majestic 
style gave rise to a new French verb ‘ van- 
looter *. He painted Diderot, Helvdtius and 
most of the celebrities of his day. 

Willem, Ion (1882- 
1^44), Dutch-born American popular histo- 
rian, bom in Rotterdam, emigrated to the 


English statesman, son 
of Henry (1732-70), a governor of Bengal of 
Dutch extraction, became a Tory chancellor 
of the Exchequer (1812-23) and in 1823 was 
raised to the peerage. 

(2) Robert Gilbert, 1st Baron Vansittart 
of Denham (1881-1957), British diplomat, 
descended from Henry (sec (1)), educated at 
Eton, joined the diplomatic service in 1902 
and served successively in Paris, Teheran, 
Cairo and Stockholm with intervals at the 
Foreign Office. From 1920 to 1924 he was 
private secretary to Lord Curzon and in 1930 
became permanent undcr-secretary for 
foreign affairs. He visited Germany in 
1936, talked with Hitler and his henchmen 
and became the uncompromising opponent 
of Nazi Germany. His warnings of coming 
^tastroplie unless Britain armed to meet the 
German menace — warnings expressed with 
undiplomatic pungency — put him at variance 
in 1937 with Neville Chamberlain. On 
January 1, 1938, he was steered into a 
backwater as ‘ chief diplomatic adviser to 
the Government*. He retired in 1941, and 
was raised to the peerage. He threw himself 
into parliamentary work, authorship and 
journalism, fiercely denouncing Nazidom 
and ridiculing the ‘ myth ’ of the ‘ two 
Germanys ’ (good and bad). After the war 
he was no less active in exposing Communist 
methods, lashing out at injustice and illumina- 
ting the shortcomings of statesmen. See his 
The Singing Caravan (poems, 1933); Black 
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Record (1941); Lessons of My Life (1943); 
and his autobiography. The Mist Procession 
(1958). 

VAN’T HOFF. Sec Hoff. 

VAN TIEGHEM, Philippe, tyay-gem' (1839- 
1914), French botanist and biologist, well 
known for his studies of myxomycctes, 
bacteria, &c., and a new classification of 
plants. 

VAN VEEN, Otto, vayn (c. 1556-1634), 

Dutch painter, born at Leyden, settled first 
at Brussels, later at Antwerp, where Rubens 
was his pupil. The name Van Veen is also 
sometimes given to the Haarlem painter, 
Martin van Heemskerk (1498-1574), whose 
Ecce Homo and Holv Family are at Haarlem, 
and Hampton Court Palace also has examples 
of his work. 

VANZETTI. See Sacco. 

VARDON, Harry (1870-1937), British golfer, 
born at Grouville in Jersey, first won the 
British Open Championship in 1896, a 
success which was repeated five times in 
1898, 1899, 1903, 1911 and 1914. Winner 
of the American championship in 1900, he 
became a professional in 1903, and other 
triumphs included the winning of the German 
Open in 1911 and the News of the World 
Tournament in 1912. Flis graceful style had 
a lasting influence and he is remembered also 
for the grip, which though not original, was 
popularized by him and is still known as the 
‘ Vardon grip He was the author of The 
Complete Golfer (1905), How to Play Golf 
(1912) and My Golfing Life (1933). 

VARESE, Edgar (1885- ), American 

composer of Italo- French parentage, born in 
Paris, studied under Roussel, DTndy and 
Widor in Paris, and later under Busoni. 
Until the First World War, Varese was active 
in movements to bring music to the French 
people, and after two years’ service in the 
French Army, ho settled in New York, where 
in 1919 he founded the New Symphony 
Orchestra to further the cause of modern 
music, and in 1921 organized the Inter- 
national Composers’ Guild, which has 
become the leading organ of progressive 
musicians. Varese’s work is almost entirely 
orchestral, often using unconventional per- 
cussion instruments, and its abstract nature 
is demonstrated by such titles as Metal, 
Ionisation and Hyperprism. 

VARGAS, Getulio Dornelles (1883-1954), 
President of Brazil, born at SSo Borja in 
southern Brazil, was elected Federal deputy 
for his native province in 1923. In 1930 he 
seized power by revolution. From 1937, 
when he dissolved Congress and suppressed 
all political parties and trade unions, he 
governed as dictator. In 1 945 he was ousted 
by popular clamour for a new and democratic 
constitution, but under this in 1950 was voted 
back to office. Four years later, believed to 
be planning a new coup d'^dtat, he was com- 
pelled to resign. He then shot himself. See 
K. Loewenstein, Brazil under Vargas. 
VARLEY, a versatile English family of 
engineers and artists. Of this family: 

(1) Cornelius (1781-1873), water-colour 
painter, invented the graphic telescope, 
experimented in electricity, and exhibited at 
the Academy and Water-colour Society. 


(2) Cromwell Fleetwood (1828-831 A... 
of (0 was an electrical engbM 
key and r*} 


Who 

used in telegraphy, and’ heipe'd to renew IS 
transatlantic cable ( 1858 ). " renew the 

(3) John (1778-1842), a water-colourht 
brother of (1) and (4), was bornTSnfv 
Fie was a highly successful teacher, exhihiS 
at the R.A., and was a foundation meS 
of the Water-colour Society. A friend f 
William Blake, he was also interested h 

and wrote on perspective. See 
Lilc by Bury (1946). 

(4) William Fleetwood (1785-1856), youncer 
brother of (1) and (3), was also a water, 
colourist, and wrote on Colouring (18201 

VARNHAGEN, Francisco Adolpho de. Vis- 
count de Porto Seguro, farn'hah-gen (1816- 
1878), Brazilian historian, born at Sao 
Joao dc Ypancma, Sao Paulo, spent his 
youth in Portugal but took Brazilian nation- 
ality in 1841, afterwards holding several 
diplomatic posts. Amongst his works area 
History of Brazil (1854-57) and monographs 
on Amerigo Vespucci. 

VARNHAGEN VON ENSE, Karl August 
en'ze (1785-1858), German writer, born at 
Diisscldorf, in 1 809 joined the Austrian army 
and was wounded at Wagram. In 1813, he 
passed over to the Russian service, and went 
to Paris as adjutant. Here ho was called to 
the Prussian diplomatic service, and accom- 
panied Hardcnbcrg to the Congress of 
Vienna (1814) and to Paris, becoming next 
resident minister at Carlsruhe (till 1819). He 
had married in 1814 the Jewess Rahel 
(q.v.). He wrote Lives of Goethe (1823), 
Marshal Keith (1844), Gen. von Billow 
(1853), &c. ; Biographische Denkmaler (1824- 
1830), and Dcnkwiirdigkeiten (1843-59). His 
Correspondence and Diaries fill 22 vols. 
(1860-70). Sec Life by Misch (1926), and 
letters to him by Humboldt (1860) and 
Carlyle (1892). 

VARRO, (1) Marcus Terentius (1 16-27 B.c.), 
Roman scholar and author, born at Reate, 
studied at Athens, saw service under Pompey, 
and in the civil war was legate in Spain. He 
awaited the result of Pharsalia with Cicero 
and Cato at Dyrrachium, and was kindly 
treated by the conqueror, who appointed 
him librarian. Under the second triumvirate 
Antony plundered his villa, burned his books, 
and placed his name on the list of the pro- 
scribed, But he was soon exempted, and 
Augustus restored his property. A man of 
upright and honourable character, he 
survived till 27 b.c. His total works amoun- 
ted to 620 books. Of the poems we know 
nothing but the names. But of the 150 books 
of the Sat lira e Menippeae, a medley of pro^ 
and verse, fragments (ed. Biicheler, 1882) 
remain. His prose writings embraced 
oratory, history, jurisprudence, gramiMr, 
philosophy, geography and husbandry. The 
chief were Antiquitates Rerum Humanamm et 
Divinarum; De Lingua Latina, of whoK 
twenty-five books only v-x are extant (ed. 
Goetz and Schoell, Leipzig 1910); and^emni 
Rusticarum Libri HI, almost entire (ed. Goetz, 
1912). His Disciplinarum Libri IX 
encyclopaedia of the liberal arts; ms 
Imagines, or Hebdomades, a senes or vw 
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Greek and Roman biographies. His works 
are translated in the Loeb edition (1912). 

f2) Publius Terentius (c. 82-37 b.c.), 

Roman author, called Atacinus from his 
birth at A tax in Narbonensian Gaul, wrote 
satires and an epic on Caesar’s Gallic wars. 
His Argonaut ica was an adaptation of 
Apollonius Rhodius; his erotic elegies 
pleased Propertius. ^ 

y^US, Publius Quintihus (d. a.d. 9), Roman 
official, consul in 13 b.c., as governor of 
Syria, suppressed the revolt of Judaea, and in 
A D. 9 was sent by Augustus to command in 
Germany. Utterly routed by Arniinius 
(q V.), he killed himself. 

VASA. See Gustavus I. 

VASARI, Giorgio, va-zah'ree (1511-74), 
Italian art historian, born at Arezzo, studied 
under Michelangelo, and lived mostly at 
Florence and Rome. He was a greater 
architect than painter; but today his fame 
rests on liis Vile de" piii eccellenti Pittori^ 
Architetti, e Sciiltori (1550; Eng. trans. by 
G. de Vere, 10 vols. 1912-15). In spite of 
inaccuracies in the earlier biographies, it 
remains a model of art criticism and bio- 
graphy. See Life by Carden (1910). 

VASCO DA GAMA. Sec Gama. 
\ASCONCELOS, Caroline Michaclis De, 
vash-kon’se'loosh (185 1-- 1925), Portuguese 
scholar and writer, born in Berlin, studied and 
wrote on romance, philology and literature. 
An honorary professor of Hamburg Univer- 
sity, she lived, after her marriage, in 1876, 
in Oporto, where she did much scholarly 
research on the Portuguese language, its 
literature, and especially its folk literature. 
Most noteworthy is her edition of the late 
13th or early 14th century Cancionciro da 
Ajuda. Other writings include Notas 
Vicentinas (1912), an edition of the poetry 
of Sa de Miranda, and essays, studies 
and correspondence with other Portuguese 

VATTEL, Emmerich de, fah'tel (1714-67), 
Swiss jurist, born at Couret in Ncuchalel, 
entered the diplomatic service of Saxony, and 
was Saxon representative at Bern (1746-64). 
His Droits des gens (1758; trans. 1834) 
systematized the doctrines of Grotius, 
Puffendorf and Wolf. 

VAUBAN, Sebastien le Frestre de, vd-bd 
(1633-1707), French military engineer, born 
at Saint Leger near Avallon, May 1, enlisted 
under Cond6, and followed him into the 
service of Spain. Taken prisoner in 1653, he 
was persuaded by Mazarin to enter the French 
king’s service; by 1658 he was chief engineer 
under Turenne; and eight years of peace he 
devoted to works at Dunkirk and elsewhere. 
In 1667 he helped to reduce Lille; in 1672-78 
in the Netherlands he took part in seventeen 
sieges and one defence. He introduced the 
method of approach by parallels at the siege 
of Maestricht (1673) with great effect; 
notable also were his defence of Oudenarde 
and the sieges of Valenciennes and Cambrai. 
During 1678-88 he surrounded the kingdom 
with a cordon of fortresses; and he planned 
the magnificent aqueduct of Maintenon. He 
invented the socket bayonet (1687). In 1703 
he became marshal of France. He conducted 
the sieges of Philippsburg (1688) — introduc- 


invention of ricochet-batteries— 
Mannheim Mon^ (1691), Namur (1692). 

Ati\,n^97) and Breisach 
(1704), and constructed the entrenched camp 
near (1706). After the peace of 

applied himself to 
study the faults in the government of France 
His Dime royale (1707), in which he discussed 
the question of taxation and anticipated the 
doctnnes which eighty years later overthrew 
tne French monarchy, was condemned and 
prohibited. He died March 30, 1707 See 
J^ttres intimes inidites (1924), and Lives by 
Blomfield (1938). 

Favre de, \ozh-la (1585- 
1650), French grammarian, author of 
Remarques sur la langue frangaise (1647) 
^1^^ French Academy. 

^^VpUA.N, vawn, (1) Benjamin (1751-1835), 
Britmi diplomat, bom in Jamaica, promoted 
unomcially the Anglo-American peace nego- 
tiations (1782), settled in Maine, carried out 
agricultural research and corresponded with 
the first six presidents. Parts of his library 
he left to Harvard and Bowdoin. 

(2) Charles John (1816-97), English divine, 
bom m Leicester, elected fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, he was vicar of St 
Martin’s, Leicester, 1841-44; headmaster of 
Harrow 1844-59; vicar of Doncaster 1860- 
1869; master of the Temple 1869-94; and 
dean of LlandalT from 1879. An eloquent 
preacher of the Liberal evangelical school, he 
prepared in his home a large number of men 
for ordination, popularly known as 

Vaughan’s Doves ’. 

(3) Henry (1622-95), Welsh religious poet, 

the self styled ‘ Silurist ’ as a native of South 
Wales, the land of the old Silures, was born 
at Newton-by-Usk, Llansaintfraed, Brecon- 
shire, twin-brother of the alchemist Thomas 
Vaughan (1622-66). He entered Jesus Col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1638, and in 1646 published 
PoemSy with the tenth Satyre of Juvenal 
Englished. He took his M.D., and practised 
first at, then near, Brecon. The collection of 
poems entitled Olor Iscanus was published 
by his brother without authority in 1651. 
In 1650-55 he printed his Silex Scintillans, 
pious meditations, and in 1652 The Mount of 
Olives, devotions in prose, and the Flores 
Solitudinis, also in prose. Thalia Rediviva: the 
Pastimes and Diversions of a Country Muse, 
a collection of elegies, translations, religious 
pieces, &c., was also published without 
authority (1678) by a friend. He died at his 
birthplace, April 23, 1695. Vaughan’s 

poetry is very unequal; at his best he reaches 
an exquisite fantasy of expression beyond 
the reach of George Herbert. See Life by 
F. E. Hutchinson (1947) and studies by 
E. Blunden (1927), E. Holmes (1932), R. 
Garner (1960), and H. R. Ashton, The Swan 
of Usk (1940). 

(4) Herbert (1832-1903), English Roman 
Catholic divine, born at Gloucester, was 
educated at Stonyhurst and at Rome, 
entered the priesthood in 1854, and in 1872 
was consecrated Bishop of Salford. In 1892 
he succeeded Manning as Archbishop of 
Westminster, next year was raised to the 
cardinalatc, and died June 19, 1903. He was 
founder of St Joseph’s College for foreign 
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missions at Mill Hill, Hendon Westminster 
Cathedral (1895) and proprietor of the Tablet 
and the Dublin Review. See Life by J. G. 
Snead-Cox (1910). His brother, Roger 
William Bede (1834-83), Archbishop^ of 
Sydney from 1877, wrote a Life of Aquinas 
(1871-72). Another brother, Bernard (1847- 
1922), was an eloquent preacher. 

(5) Keith (1912- ), English artist, was born 
at Sclscy Bill. He was associated with the 
younger Romantic artists influenced by 
Graham Sutherland. In 1951 he executed a 
large mural in the Festival of Britain Dome of 
Discovery, and ho illustrated several books. 
His works (mainly of figures and landscape) 
are represented in the Tate Gallery, London, 
and the Museum of Modern Art, New York. 

(6) Robert (1795-1868), British divine and 
historian, born in Wales, was Independent 
minister at Worcester and Kensington, 
professor of History in London University 
1830-43, and president of the Independent 
College at Manchester 1843-57. He founded 
thQ British Quarterly in 1845, and edited it till 
1867. Among his books arc Life of Wycliffe 
(1828), History of England under the Stuarts 
(1840) and Revolutions in History (1859-63). 

(7) William (1577-1641), English poet and 
colonizer, born in S. Wales, graduated at 
Jesus College, Oxford (1597), and bought an 
interest in Newfoundland, where he sent out 
settlers in 1617, He wrote an allegory The 
Golden Fleece (1626) and other works, in 
English and Latin. 

VAUGHAN WILLIAMS, Ralph (1872-1958), 
English composer, was born October 12 in 
Down Ampney, Gloucestershire, tlis early 
aptitude for music was encouraged by his 
parents and at Charterhouse School. He 
subsequently worked under Stanford at the 
Royal College of Music, under Max Bruch 
in Berlin and under Ravel in Paris. The 
essentially English character of all Vaughan 
Williams’ music, unaffected by the European 
influence which still clung to the work of 
Stanford and Parry, makes him the first 
fundamentally national composer since the 
16tli century. In touch from, the start with 
the English choral tradition, his first success 
was the choral Sea Symphony (1910), set to 
words of Walt Whitman’s, in which tradi- 
tional choral styles were married to a 
vigorously contemporary outlook. Under 
the influence of Gustav Holst, Vaughan 
Williams became an enthusiastic leader in the 
English folk-song movement, adding this 
tradition to the number of influences — ^Tudor 
church music, the choral and orchestral 
styles of Parry and the refinement gained 
from Ravel’s teaching — that were assimilated 
in his own work. Of his early orchestral 
music his Fantasia on a Theme of Tallis (1909) 
for strings is noteworthy and is the work 
performed most regularly by orchestras 
outside Britain. Between the London 
Symphony (1914) and the Pastoral Symphony 
(1922), came a large number of works in all 
forms, vigorous and exploratory in style and 
including the ballad opera Hugh the Drover 
(1911-14). The ballet Job (1930) opened a 
new chapter in the composer’s career, notable 
for its obvious concern with the moral issues 
of contemporary life, and it was followed by 


seven further symphonies (with their vari.^ 
interests ranging from propheev in ^ 
Fourth, Fifth and Sixth, to sheer 
experimental sonorities ’ 

Ninth), the 


p^hth and 


Ninth), the opera The Pikrim\ 
(1948-49) and numerous choral works. % 


wide range, exploratory vigour and innate 
honesty of Vaughan Williams’ 


The 
na 

illustrated by his ibility to'provTde musk nf 
equal excellence for hymns, for the sta® 
(as for Aristophanes’ The Wasps (1909'i S 
for films such as 49th Parallel and Scon cfT 
Antarctic). During World War I he seivS 
with the R.A.M.C. and with the ArtiC 
from 1 905 onwards he was director of th? 
Leith Hill Festival, received an honorfr^ 
D.Mus. from Oxford in 1919 and inSS 
awarded the O.M. His artistic credo k 
contained in his books National Music ( 1934 ? 
and Beethoven^ s Ninth Symphony and Other 
Papers. Sec studies by H. J. Foss fl950l 
F. FIowcs (1954) and S. Pakenham (1957) ' 

VAUQUEHN, Louis Nicolas, vdk-li (1763- 
1829), French chemist, was born and died at 
Si Andrd d’Hebertot, rose from laboratory 
assistant to be professor of Chemistry at 
Paris (1809). In 1798 he discovered 
chromium and its compounds, later beryllium 
compounds and asparagine. 

VAUVEN ARGUES, Luc de Clapiers, Marquis 
de, vov-narg (1715-47), French moralist 
born at Aix, entered the army in 1733 
fought at Dcttingen, but retired in impaired 
health in 1 743 to settle at Paris. In 1746 he 
published, anonymously, his Introduction h 
la connaissance de P esprit humain, with 
Rd/lexions et Maximes appended. In these 
ho singles out the love of fame, courage and 
energy as noble virtues, tempered with 
humane sympathies for one’s fellow-men. 
To scientific and social progress, he remained 
curiously indifferent. See Lives by M. Wallas 
(1928), G. Lanson (1930) and F. Vial (1938). 

VAVILOV, (1) Nikolai Ivanovich (before 
1891-c. 1942), Russian plant geneticist, 

brother of (2), was appointed to direct Soviet 
agricultural research by Lenin in 1930. He 
established 400 research institutes and built 
up a collection of 26,000 species and varieties 
of wheat- This enabled him to formulate the 
principle of diversity, which postulates that, 
geographically, the centre of greatest diver- 
sity represents the origin of a plant. Vavilov’s 
international reputation was challenged by 
the politico-scientific ‘ theories ’ of Lysenko 
(q.v.), who denounced him at a Genetics 
Conference (1937) and gradually usurped 
Vavilov’s position. The latter died in 
disgrace allegedly in a Siberian concentration 
camp. He was made a foreign member of 
the Royal Society (1942). 

(2) Sergei (1891-1951), Russian physicist, 
brother of (1), was born in Moscow, studied 
physics at the University there and researched 
into luminescent materials. He was president 
of the Soviet Academy of Sciences froni 1945, 
chief editor of the Soviet Encyclopaedia and 
was twice awarded the Stalin prize. , 

VAZOV, Ivan (1850-1921), Bulgarian nation^ 
poet, born at Sopot, wrote a collection of 
poems and songs under the title Sorrows oj 
Bulgaria and Under the Yoke and other 
novels. He was twice exiled from his native 
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land for bis nationalist sympathies, but 
Lcame minister of education in 1897. 

V^BLEN, Tborsten (1857-1929), American 
sociologist, born at Cato, Wis., lectured in 
Economics in Chicago, Stanford, Missouri 
and New York and is best known for his 
The Theory of the Leisure Class (1899), The 
Theory of Business Enterprise i\90A\Etigweers 
and the Price System (1921), Slc. See Life by 
J A. Hobson (1936). 

VECELLIO- See Titian. 

VEDDER, (1) David (1790-1854), Scottish 
poet, sailor and custom-house officer, was 
born at Deerness, Orkney, and died in 
Edinburgh. 

(2) Elihu (1836-1923), American painter, 
ot Mz-.w VnTk-- studied at Paris and in 


VEITCH 


born at New York, . _ 

Italy, settling in Rome. He executed 
Minerva and other murals in the Library of 
Congress, Washington, and illustrated the 
Rubayat of Omar Khayydm. 

VEEN. See Van Veen. 

VEGA. See Gaecilaso de la Vega. 

VEGA CARPIO, Lope F^lix de, vay'gah 
kahr'pyd (1562-1635), Spanish dramatist and 
poet, born at Madrid, November 25, lost his 
parents early; was a student and graduate 
of Alcala; served in the Portuguese campaign 
of 1580 and in the Armada; was secretary 
to the Duke of Alva, Marquis of Malpica, 
and Marquis of Sarria; had many amours, 
was twice married, and begot at least six 
children, three of them illegitimate; was 
banished from Madrid because of a quarrel, 
and lived two years at Valencia; took orders, 
became an officer of the Inquisition; and 
died August 27, 1635, a victim to hypo- 
chondria. He died poor, for his large income 
from his dramas and other sources was all but 
wholly devoted to charity and church pur- 
poses. The mere list of Lope’s works presents 
a picture of unparalleled mental activity. 
His first work of any length was a poem, the 
Angelica, written at sea in 1588, but not 
printed till 1602. The Arcadia, the story, in a 
pompous, pastoral setting, of the pre-nuptial 
vagaries of the Duke of Alva, was written 
before the duke’s marriage, July 1590, but it 
was kept back till 1598. The Dragoiitea, a 
shout of exultation in ten cantos over the 
death of the Dragon (Drake) appeared the 
same year, and was Lope’s first publication 
with his name. But it was as a ball ad- writer 
that he first made his mark. The more 
notable of his miscellaneous works arc the 
Rimas (1602); Peregrino en su Patria (1604), 
a romance; Jerusaldn Conquistada (1609), 
an epic in competition with Tasso; Pastores 
deBeldn (1612), a religious pastoral ; Filomena 
and Circe (1621-24), miscellanies in emula- 
tion of Cervantes; Corona Trdgica (1627), an 
epic on Mary Stuart; Laurel de Apolo (1630) ; 
Rimas de Tornd de BurguiUos (1634), a 
collection of lighter verse, with the Gato~ 
mquia, a mock-heroic. Boro tea (1632), in 
^ prose drama, is obviously the story 
of his own early love-adventures. All these 
works show the hand, not of a great artist, 
but of a consummate artificer. Lope was a 
master of psy, flowing, musical, graceful 
verse; but he rarely passes the frontier lino 
into true poetry. Though he had written 
plays, he did not become a writer for the stage 


1588. He gave the public what it 
simple; with 
.m’^^ntion, he could string 
striking situations and ingenious comnlica"^ 
after another withom sLp 
and keep the audience breathless and the 
stap in a bustle for three long acts all 

"reative nifwe ^^agL^atio?’and 

creatwe power were not among his gifts; 

his dramatis personae have seldom more 
individuality than a batch of TuDnets 

hUtorfc&T divided^into the 

«5uasi-historicaI and those that 
deal with everyday life. Of the latter the 

‘ * 1 ^ >Ban Juan, one of his 

plays; the Maestro de Danzar, one 
of his first; and the A zero de Madrid the 
source clearly of Moliere’s Medecin malgre 
/«/, are excellent specimens. His peculiarities 
and excellences may be studied with advan- 
tage in such plays as the Perro del hortelano, 
Esclava de su Galdn, 
and no student of 
overlook the Alcalde de 
jMamea, a bold vigorous outline which was 
nilccl in in Calderon’s famous play. The 
^ Lope’s plays seems to have been 
1500, exclusive of 400 autos. Of these the 
very names of all but between 600 and 700 
have been lost, and often nothing but the 
about 440 plays 
and 40 autos in print or MS. See Life by 

’’y K. Vossler 

(.1933) and M. Romera-Navarro (1935), and 
chronology oi his works ed. Morley and 
Bruerton (1940). 

VEGETIUS (Flavius Vegetius Renatus), vedee' 
sJius, Latin writer, produced after a.d. 375 
tne_ Epitome Institutionum Mei Militaris, 
mainly extracted from other authors, which 
during^ the Middle Ages was a supreme 
authority on warfare. 

VEIT, Philipp, fu (1793-1877), German 
painter, was born at Berlin. His mother 
daughter of Moses Mendelssohn, had for her 
second husband Friedrich Schlegel, and Veit 
embraced the ideas of his stepfather. Like 
him he turned Catholic, and, settling at 
Rome in 1815, became conspicuous among 
the young German painters who sought to 
infuse into modern art the earnestness of 
mediaeval times. His first famous work was 
Plenty for the Villa 
Bartholdy. In 1830 he became director of 
the Art Institute at Frankfurt-am-Main. 
Here he painted the large fresco, Christianity 
bringing the Fine Arts to Germany. See Life 
by M. Spahn (1901). 

VEITCH, veech, (1) John (1829-94), Scottish 
author, born at Peebles, studied at Edinburgh, 
and became professor of Logic and Rhetoric 
at St Andrews (1860), and then at Glasgow 
(1864). His works include Lives of Dugald 
Stewart (1857) and Sir W. Hamilton (1869), 
Tweed and other Poems (1875), Bistory and 
Poetry of the Scottish Border (1877; new ed. 
1893), Feeling for Nature in Scottish Poetry 
(1887), Merlin and other Poems (1889), 
Dualism and Monism (1895) and Border 
Essays (1896). See his Life by Mary Bryce 
(1896). 

(2) William (1794-1885), Scottish classical 
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scholar, born at Spittal near Jedburgh, known as the * Rokeby Venus ’ (r 
qualified for the Scottish ministry, but 'National Gallery, London), one of ^ ’ 

devoted himself to a life of scholarship at nudes in Spanish painting. Velasnnpr 

Edinburgh, his chief work the invaluable appointed usher to the kine’s Tk, 

Greek Verbs Irregular and Defective (1848; (1627), superintendent of works nSii 

4th ed. 1S78). He revised Liddell and Scott’s palace chamberlain (1652) and 

Greek Lexicon^ Smith’s Latin Dictionary^ <&c. knight of the Order of Santiago 

VELASQUEZ, Diego dc Silva y, vay-Ias'keth highest court award. His paiutinE ii’ Hie® 

(1599-1660), one of the great Spanish masters, tinguished for its unflattering realism • 

was born at Seville. He may have studied which nothing is imaginatively embellKtiS 

under Herrera, but in 1613 he did become or otherwise falsified, a remarkable achievp 

the pupil of Francisco Pacheco, an indilfercnl ment for a court painter. Goya carried n 

painter but considerable arLhistorian, whose his tradition a century later and Whistler 
daughter he married in 1618 and who in his Manet and the French ImpressionkS 

Art of Painting provides an account of the acknowledged his influence. All his above 

young Velasquez. In 1618 Velasquez set up mentioned works, unless otherwise indicatS* 
his own studio. His early works were arc in the Prado, Madrid. See studies bv 

hodegdiies, characteristically Spanish domes- J. Justi (trans. 1889), R. A. M. Stevenson 
tic genre pieces, of which 0 A/ (1895), A. dc Bcructe (trans. 1906) T 
a/? Egg (1618; National Gallery, Edinburgh) Allende-Salazar (trans. 1925), A. L. Maver 
is a typical example. In 1622 he tried his (trans. 1936) and E. Lafuente-Ferrari (19601 
luck at court in Madrid and persuaded VELLEIUS PATERCULUS. See PjSlTer-' 
Gdngora (Boston) the pool to sit for him. culus. 

The following year he achieved life-long VENANTIUS FORTUNATUS, Honoriiis 
court patronage with his equestrian portrait, Clenientianiis (d. c. 600), Latin poet, bom at 
since lost, of Philip IV, who had all other Ceneda, I taly, became Bishop of Poitiers and 

portraits of himself withdrawn. The other wrote Pange lingua, Vexilla regis prodeunt 

court artists accused Velasquez of being and many other hymns, 
incapable of painting anything but heads. VENOOMIE, Louis Joseph, Due de, yd-dom 
The king ordered a competition on an (1654-1712), French soldier, born at Paris, 

historical subject, which Velasquez won with saw his first service in the Dutch campaign 

his Expulsion of the Moriscos by Philip 11 f, of 1672. He next served with distinction 

now lost. In 1628 Rubens visited Madrid under Turenne in Germany and Alsace, again 

and befriended him. His advice and the in the Low Countries under Luxembourg, 
palace collection of Italian art encouraged and in Italy under Catinat; in 1695 he 
Velasquez’s visit to Italy (1629-31). His received the command of the army in 
sombre, austere, naturalistic style was Catalonia. He crowned a series of brilliant 
transformed into the lightly modelled, more successes by the capture of Barcelona (1697). 
colourful styles of Titian and Tintoretto, as is After five years of sloth and sensuality he 
apparent in his (c. 1630) and superseded Villcroi in Italy, much to the 

Joseph's Coat (1630; Escorial, Madrid) and delight of the soldiers. He fought an 
in the new type of portrait which Velasquez undecided battle with Prince Eugene at 
improvised, of the king (c. 1634) or his Luzzara (August 15), then burst into Tirol, 

brother, or son in hunting costume with dog returning to Italy to check the united Savoy- 

and landscape. One of the most striking of ards and Austrians, On August 16, 1705, he 

his many portraits of his royal master is a fought a second indecisive battle widi 

full-length {c, 1632; National Gallery, Prince Eugene at Cassano, and at Calcinato 

London). The only surviving historical he crushed the Austrians (April 19, 1706). 

painting is his baroque Surrender of Breda That summer he was recalled to supersede 

(c. 1634). There are also many portraits Villcroi in the Low Countries. The defeat at 

of the royal children, particularly Infante Oudenardc (July 11, 1708) cost him his 
Baltasar Carlos on Horseback (1635-36), the command, but in 1710 he was sent to Spain 
Infanta Margarita (1653-54, 1656, 1659; to aid Philip V. His appearance turned the 

Vienna) and the Infanta Maria Theresa tide of disaster ; he brought the king back to 

(1652-53; Vienna), and of the court dwarfs Madrid, and defeated the English at Brihuega, 

(1644, 1655) and jester, nicknamed Don Juan and next day the Austrians at Villaviciosa. 

de Austria (1652-59). In 1650 he was again After a month of gluttony beyond even his 

in Rome to obtain art-treasures for the king wont, he died at Vinaroz in Castellon de la 

and there painted the portrait of Pope Plana, June 1 1, 1712. 

Innoscent X (Doria, Rome) and the two VENIZELOS, Eleiitherios, yay-nyee-zay'lot 
im.-pxQ^%ion\s,X{Q Views from Villa MedicL On (1864-1936), Greek statesman, bom near 

his return he captured the pathetic facial Canea, Crete, studied law in Athens, led the 

expression of the new queen, the young Liberal party in the Cretan chamber of 

Maria Anne of Austria, in his best feminine deputies and took a prominent part in the 

full-length portrait (1552). But he is most Cretan rising against the Turks in 1896. 

remembered for his three late masterpieces, When Prince George became governor of 

Las Meninas, ‘Maids of Honour ’ (1656), in Crete, Venizclos first served under him as 

which the Infanta Margarita, her dwarf and minister of justice, then opposed him from 

attendants and the artist himself with easel the mountains at Therisso with gueriha 

are grouped around a canvas in a large warfare. In 1909 he was invited to Athens, 

palace room, hung with paintings. Las became prime minister (1910-15), restored 

Hilanderas, ‘The Tapestry Weavers’ (c. law and order but excluded the Cretan 

1657), and th® famous Venus and Cupid, deputies from the new parliament and 
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nromoted the Balkan League, against 
Turkey (1912) and Bulgaria (1913) and so 
extended the Greek kingdom. His sym- 
nathies with France and Britain at the out- 
break of the First World War clashed with 
those of King Constantine and caused 
VenLelos to establish a provisional rival 
government at Salonika and in 1917 forced 
the king’s abdication. He secured further 
territories from Turkey at the Versailles 
Peace Conference, but his prestige began to 
wane with his failure to colonize Turkish 
Asia Minor and he was heavily defeated in 
the general elections (1920) which brought 
the Royalists and King Constantine back to 
power. He was prime minister again (1924, 
1928-32 and 1933) and regained his ascen- 
dancy by his public works programmes and 
treaties with Italy and Yugoslavia. His 
friend General Plastiras tried to establish 
unsuccessfully a dictatorship during the 
general elections (1933) in which the Veni- 
zelists were doing badly, but Vcnizclos 
gained public sympathy once again after an 
unsuccessful attempt on his life, in wdiich his 
wife was wounded. In 1935 he came out of 
retirement to support another Cretan revolt 
staged by his sympathizers, but it failed and 
he fled eventually to Paris, where he died. 

See his Vindication of Greek Mational Policy 
(1910), Lives by C. Kerofilas (1915), E. B. 
Chester (1921) and study by W. H. C. Price 
(1917). 

VENN, (I) Henry (1725-97), English divine, 
father of (2), born at Barnes, vicar of Hudders- 
field (1759), took a prominent part with Lady 
Huntingdon and Whitefield in the Evangelical 
revival. He wrote T he Co mplea t Duty of Man 
(1763) and other sermons. 

( 2 ) John (1759-1813), English divine, son 
of (1), born in Clapham, in 1792 became vicar 
there and a prominent member of the wealthy 
group of families with their distinctive 
religious and social ideals, known as the 
Clapham sect. In 1799 he founded the 
Church Missionary Society, of which his son, 
Henry (1796-1873), was secretary from 1841 
until his death. Sec Life of John by M 
Hennell (1958). 

(3) John (1834-1923), English logician, 
developed Bode’s symbolic logic and in his 
Logic of Chance (1866) the ‘frequency’ 
theory of probability. 

VERBOECKHOVEN, Eugen Joseph, veV 
book-ho-ven (1798-1881), Brussels animal 
painter and etcher, noted for landscapes with 
sheep. 

VERCINGETORIX. See Caesar. 

^TRDAGUER, Mosen Jacinto, ver'Tnah-ger 
(1845-1902), Catalan poet, born at Folgarolas, 
became a priest with a vast popular following. 

He wrote VAtldntida, and Lo Canigd, two 
epic poeins of great beauty, and on the first 
ot these Manuel de Falla based his choral 
y Mistichs 

Us7U), also set to music, have been embodied 
of the Catalan church. 

(I^’ortunino Francesco), 
nr dee (1813-1901), Italian composer. Of 
humble rural origin— his father kept an inn 
and grocer’s store at Le Roncole near Busseto 
~mu^ of his early musical education came 
irom Provesi, organist of Busseto cathedral. 


VERB 

talent, he 

was sent to Milan, but was reiertpH K-?/ 

p?omIbl^°under I“®tead he studkd 

at Scala ^ On cembalo 

in hfs failed 

amt),tion of succeeding Provesi as 

hut was given a grant bv 

he dfngtt7r- 

Sfe^n tek 

onh'**’ ^cbiicco (1842) that he 

achieved his first major success Thereaffe? 

triumph. Although few of his nre-lR'tn 

remain “d Luisa Miller 

JP-n™® notmal repertory, JRigoletto 
RS and La Trayiata 

unshakably his position as 
itahan operatic composer of the 
like' works and their successors 

nice Un Ballo m Maschera (1859) and La 

S^lurUv 1 '*“^ ^’ere products of his 

matunty. This phase came to an end with 
the spectacular Alda, commissioned for the 

of Th^Suer “r-f ° 'r ’’“ilt in celebration 

oi tne Suez Canal. Its premiere was in fact 
delayed until 1871 because of the planco- 

in commemoration of Man- 
^ output until, 

h^rJiiVd goaded and inspired by his 

brilliant literary collaborator Boito, he 

?• / Otello (1887) and 

f premieres at 
La bcala so ending nearly twenty years of 
theatre. Apart from some 
sacred choral pieces, Verdi wrote no more 
belorc his death. Though his reputation 
was World-Wide, he stayed at heart a country- 
man, preferring above all to cultivate his 
property at Busseto in the intervals of com- 
position. FIis long association with the 
lornicr operatic soprano Guiseppina Strep- 
pom, who became his wife in 1859, ensured a 
happy domestic context for his work. In his 
young days he had been an enthusiastic 
nationalist; some of his choruses were freely 
construed by patriots as being anti -Austrian, 
^d wore liable to lead to demonstrations. 
However, active participation in politics was 
not to his taste, and he soon resigned his 
the first Italian Parliament 
(48 60). Later m life he became a senator. 
Though rich and greatly esteemed, Verdi 
led a simple life, and took almost as much 
his estate management and in the 
rounding pf a home for aged musicians in 
Milan as in his creative work. Verdi domi- 
nated Italian opera between the Bellini- 
Donizetti era and that of Puccini. Over the 
years his methods changed from the robust 
melodramatic effectiveness of his youthful 
production to the extraordinary subtlety and 
sophistication of his last two operas. But at 
the root of his genius was his superb sense of 
theatre and his reservoir of unforgettable 
tunes. See studies by F. Bonavia (1934), 
D. Hussey (1940), F- Werfel (1942), V. 
Sheean (1959). 

VERE, Aubrey Thomas de. See De Verb. 
VERE, (1) Edward de, 17tli Earl of Oxford 
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VERHEIDen 


(1550-1604), English court poet, was a 
nephew of (2), (3) and (4). He was an 
Italianate Englishman, violent and a spend- 
thrift, but one of the best of the Elizabethan 
courtier-poets. Of his lyrics, published in 
various collections, What cunning can expresse 
is perhaps the best. 

(2) Sir Francis (c. 1560-1609), English 
soldier, grandson of the 15th Earl of Oxford, 
obtained a company in the Bcrgcn-op-Zooni 
garrison in 1586, and won his first laurels in 
the defence of Sluys, being knighted by Lord 
Willoughby, whom he succeeded in 1589 in 
the chief command in the Netherlands. His 
skill and energy at Breda, Deventer and a 
hundred fights carried his fame far beyond 
the Netherlands. He shared the glory of the 
Cadiz expedition (1596), and next year the 
failure of the Island Voyage. Again in 
Holland, he governed Brill, and helped 
Maurice to victory at Turnliout (1597) and 
Nieuwpoort (1600), as well as in the heroic 
defence of Ostend. He wrote commentaries 
on his campaigns (1657). 

(3) Sir Horace, 1st Baron (1565-1635), 
brother of (2), took a hero’s share in all his 
brother’s battles. Knighted for his courage 
at Cadiz, he succeeded his brother as governor 
of Brill, and, sent in the Thirty Years’ War 
to defend the Palatinate, was shut in at 
Mannheim and forced to surrender to Tilly 
(1623). He was created baron in 1625. 

(4) Robert (d. 1 595), another brother, died 
in the Netherlands on the battlefield. See 
Sir Clements R. Markham, The Fighting Veres 
(1888). 

VERENDRYE, Pierre Gaultier dc Varennes, 
Sicur de la, vay’-rd-dree (1685-1749), French 
explorer, born at Three Rivers, Quebec, 
served with the French army, and being 
wounded at Malplaquct, returned to Canada 
to become a trader with his base at Nipigon 
on Lake Superior, Fired by Indian tales, 
he and his three sons travelled over much of 
unexplored Canada, discovering Rainy lake, 
the Lake of the Woods, and Lake Winnipeg. 
On later expeditions he and his remaining two 
sons (the eldest having been killed by the 
Sioux) reached the Mandan country south 
of the Assiniboine river, upper Missouri, 
Manitoba and Dakota. Finally, before his 
death one of his sons traced the Saskatchewan 
river to its junction. See his journals and 
letters, edited by L. J. Burpee (1927). 
VERESHCHAGIN, Vasili, vye-ryesh-chaV- 
gyin (1842-1904), Russian painter of battles 
and executions, born at Tcherepovets in 
Novgorod, entered the navy in 1859, but 
studied art under Gerdnie at Paris. He was 
with Kauffmann in the Turkoman campaigns 
(1867), visited India (1874), saw the Russo- 
Turkish war (1877), and in 1884 went to 
India, Syria and Palestine and portrayed 
what he saw in gruesomely realistic pictures 
of plunder, mutilated corpses and executions 
of mutinous sepoys, with Tolstoy’s aim of 
fostering revulsion against war. He was 
blown up with Admiral Makarov’s flagship 
off Port Arthur on April 13, 1904, See his 
travel sketches (trans. 1887) and study by 
Zabel (1900). 

VERGA, Giovanni, vayVgah (1840-1922), 
Italian novelist, born at Catania in Sicily, 


wrote numerous violent short stories descriK 
ing the hopeless, miserable life of Sf 
peasantry including La vita de’ 
and CavaHena rusticana (1884), wWchl. 
made into an opera by Mascagni. The M. 
Zolacsque theme prevails in his 

and Mastro Dnnfeii 

( 1888 ), &c. D. H. Lawrence translated S 

of his works. See Life by L. Russn ff 
1941) and study by E. De Mchelis (F1 oto« 

VERGENNES, Charles Grader, ver-ri.™ 
(1717-87), French statesman, Louis XW 
orcign minister, sought to humble England 
by promoting the independence of the United 
States- He negotiated the Peace of Park 
(1783) and Pitt’s commercial treaty (nm 
See Life by C. dc Chambrun (1944).^ ^ ' 

VERGIL. See Virgil. ^ 

VERGIL, Polydore (c, 1470-c. 1555), Italian 
historian, otherwise named De Gastello was 
born at Urbino, and educated at Bologna and 
Padua. His first work was Froverhiorum 
Libellus (1498); his second, Le Imentoribus 
jRcrum (1499), also the earliest book of its 
kind, was translated into English, Spanish 
and Italian. He was sent by the pope to 
England in 1501 as deputy-collector of 
Pctcr’s-pcncc, and was presented to the 
Leicestershire living of Church Langton in 
1503. In 1507 he became a prebendary of 
Lincoln, in 1508 archdeacon of Wells, and 
in 1513 a prebendary of St Paul’s, having 
been naturalized in 1510. In 1515 he was 
imprisoned for slandering Wolsey. In 1525 
he published the first genuine edition of 
Gild as, in 1526 the treatise 2)^ His 

great Historiae Anglicae Libri XXVI appeared 
at Basel in 1534; a 27th book (to 1538) ms 
added in the third edition (1555). About 
1550 he returned to Italy. See Camden 
Soc. works by Sir H. Ellis (1844-46), and 
study by Hay (1952). 

VERGNIAUD, Pierre Victurnien, vern-yo 
(1753-93), French politician, born at Limoges, 
settled as an advocate at Bordeaux in 1781, 
and was sent to the National Assembly in 
1791. His eloquence made him the leader of 
the Girondists. In the Convention he voted 
for the king’s death, and as president 
announced the result. When the Girondists 
clashed with the rival revolutionary faction, 
known as the Mountain, composed mainly 
of Parisians who had borne the brunt of the 
revolution and wanted to retain power by 
dictatorial means, Yergniaud and his party 
were arrested and guillotined on October 31. 
See Life by Bowers (N.Y. 1950). 

YERHAEREN, Emile, -hahr'^ (1855-1916), 
Belgian poet, born at St Amand near 
Termonde, studied law, but took to literature. 
His poetry hovers between powerful sensu- 
ality as in Les Flamandes (1883) and the 
harrowing despair of Les Dibdcles (1888); 
the affirmation of the life force and the 
revulsion against modern industrial con- 
ditions. His best work is possibly La Muljiple 
Splendeur (1906). He died in a train accident 
at Rouen, See study by S. Zweig (trans. 
1914) and P. M. Jones (1926). 

VERHEIDEN, Jakob, -hi\ Dutch pubhsher 
at The Hague in 1602 of the Effigies etElogm 
of the leading Reformers, the portraits 
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rinciuding the well-known one of John Knox 
based on that in Beza’s leones) being engraved 

(1844-96) French 
Doet bom at Metz on March 30,was educated 
at the Lycee Condorcet and entered the civil 
service. Already an aspiring poet, he mixed 
with the leading Parnassian poets and writers 
• +1,^ and esoecialiv at the salon of 


VERMEER 


ith tne leauiilg l. ainciaoicm o-iiva 

in the cafes, and especially at the salon of 
Nina de Caliias and under their romantic 
battle-cry ‘ Art for art’s sake ’ against the 
formless sentimentalizing of the romantic 
school, gained some recognition by his 
contribution of articles and poems to their 
avant garde literary magazines, especially the 
short-lived Le JPaniasse contemporain. The 
youthful morbidity of his first volume of 
poems, Fokrnes satuniiem (1867), was 
criticized by Sainte-Beuve as trying vainly to 
outdo Baudelaire. The evocation of a past 
age, the 18th century of the paintings of 
Watteau, provided the theme of his second 
beginning, FStes galan/es (1869), by many 
considered his finest poetical achievement. 
His love for the sixteen -year-old Mathildc 
Maute during an engagement prolonged by 
the doubts of the girl’s father was sublimated 
in La Bonne Chanson (1870). During the 
Franco-Prussian war Verlaine did guard duty 
in Paris and then served as prcss-olTiccr for 
the Communards. The birth of a son did 
nothing to heal the incompatibilities of his 
married life, from which ho escaped (1872) 
on travels in Flanders, Belgium and England 
in Bohemian intimacy with the fledgling poet 
Rimbaud (q.v.), ten years his junior. Their 
friendship ended in Brussels (1873), when 
Verlaine, drunk and desolate at Rimbaud’s 
intention to leave him, shot him in the wrist. 
Verlaine’s overiDOwering remorse made it 
psychologically impossible for Rimbaud to 
leave, so he staged an incident in the street 
and had Verlaine arrested. He did not foresee 
that the police would in searching for a 
motive suspect immorality. Verlaine was 
convicted and sentenced to two years’ hai’d 
labour and his past associations with the 
Communards disqualified him from any 
intercession by the French ambassador. 
Romances sans paroles (1874) were written in 
Mods prison, where he studied Shakespeare 
in the original, and after his wife had left him, 
he turned Catholic (1874). He unsuccessfully 
attempted to enter a monastery on release, 
taught French at Stickney, Lincolnshire, and 
St Aloysius’ College, Bournemouth (1875), 
where he completed his second masterpiece 
Sagesse (1881), full of the spirit of penitence 
and self-confession that appeared again in 
RaralUlement (1889). In 1877 he returned 
to France to teach English at the Colldge of 
Note Dame at Rethel, adopted a favourite 
pupil, Lucien L6tinois, for whom he acquired 
a farm at Coulommes and whoso death of 
typhus (1883) occasioned Amour (1888). 
Roetes maudits (1884), comprising critical 
studies, were followed by short stories Louis 
Leclerc and Le Poteau (1886), sacred and 
profane verse Liturgies intimes (1892) and 
Eligies (1893). The consummate master of 
a poetry which sacrificed all for sound, in 
which the commonplace expressions take on 
a magic freshness, he lived during his last 
42 


poverty, relieved by 
frequent spells in hospitals and finally by a 

EnrHnd?m^f ®^^sium, Holland and 
^ sponsored in part by 

Williani Ro^enstein (q.v.), who drew several 

January 8, 

rT»Q4\ autobiographical hdpitaux 
nSQ?!’ P^^^ons 0893) and Confessions 
U«95), CEi^res poetiqiws completes, ed. 
Y. G Le Dantec (1938), and books by E. 
Lepelletier 0907), E. Delahaye (1919)^ H. 
Nicholson (1921), P. Martino (1924),’ M* 
(1936), P. Valery 
nolVf ^ (1937), F. Porchl 

(1937), A. Fontaine (1937), V P Under 

0951^^'"^' 1958) an'd L.^’and E* iSifon 

[1) Jan, of Haarlem 
(1628-91) was a notable Dutch landscape 

J^”’ Younger (1656- 
1705) was also a painter. 

*1?’’ (1632-75), Dutch painter, born in 
P art-dealer, inherited his 
fathers business and painted purely for 
pleasure. I-Iis life was obscure, possibly 
because he was a Catholic in a Protestant 
country. He may have studied under Carel 
rabntms. His work shows some Neapolitan 
intlucnce as well as that of the genre painting 
of Pieter de Hooch. In 1653 he married 
Catenna Bolones, who was to bear him 
eleven children, and the same year he was 
admitted master-painter to the guild of St 
he served as headman (1662-63; 
1670-71). He gained some recognition in his 
Iilctime in Holland and his work was sought 
by collectors, but he made little effort to sell. 
After his death his baker held two pictures for 
outstanding bills, and Vermeer’s wife, de- 
clared a bankrupt, could not retrieve them 
His art was forgotten until the researches of 
Thor6 (1866) and Hayard (1883) re-estab- 
hshed and enhanced his reputation. Apart 
from a few portraits, The Allegory of Faith 
(Metropolitan, N.Y.), The Procuress (1656; 
Dresden), Christ in the House of Martha and 

(National Gallery, Edinburgh) and two 
views of Delft (one in The Hague), he con- 
fined himself to the domestic interiors of his 
own house, spiced with an art-dealer’s fur- 
nishings and trappings, every scene per- 
fectly arranged so that everything, material 
or human, should obtain equal prominence 
and meticulous attention. His detachment, 
acute appreciation of perspective, unrivalled 
paintwork, which shows no trace of the brush 
and effects a translucent purity and richness 
of colour (particularly his blues and yellows), 
and above all his masterly treatment of the 
manifold tones of daylight, impart to each 
painting the quality of a still-life. A trivial 
subject becomes a work of art. Forty of his 
paintings are known. These include three 
music-making scenes (two, National Gallery, 
London; one. Royal Collection, Windsor), 
the Allegory of Painting (Vienna), two 
Woman reading a Letter (Amsterdam and 
Dresden) and other domestic scenes. During 
the second World War, forged Vermeers were 
produced by Van Meegeren (q.v.) who ftr 
some time deceived the experts. See mono- 
graph by J. Chantavoine (1936) and studies 
by T. Bodkin (1939), A. B. de Vries, L. 
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'^ronese 

for the parliament, but refused the 
and in exile at Biois was createdTbaS 
1661. His descendants held the ^ S 
Baron Verney Viscount Fermanagh ,“1 
Earl^Verney, the second and lasteaddybg 

(3) Sir Edmund (1616-49), son qF (u 
fought for the king in the civil war but di 
not survive the massacre of Drogheda “ 

. (4) Frances, ti(fe Parthenope (d. 1890) elder 
sister of Morence Nightingale, marrieH 
1858 Sir Harry 0801-94). She’wo^ateb 
and the first half of Memoirs of the Vernov 
Family (4 vols. 1892-99). 

VERNIER, Pierre, vern-yay (c. 1580-16371 
French mathematician, born at Ornans near 
Besanpon, spent most of his life serving tk 
king of Spam in the Low Countries and in 
1631 invented the famous auxiliary scale to 
facilitate an accurate reading of a subdivision 
of an ordinary scale. 

VERNON, 0) Edward (1684-1757), British 
admiral, entered the Royal Navy in 1700 
He was present at the capture of Gibraltar in 
1704, and fought in the great battle off Malaga 
A captain at twenty-one and a rear-admiral 
at twenty-four, he sat in parliament as M P 
for Penhryn and then Portsmouth, from 1727 
to 1741. In 1739 he was sent to harry the 
Spaniards in the Antilles, and his capture of 
Portobello transformed him into a national 
hero. Against his urgent and reasoned 
advice, he was sent to reduce Cartagena; 
but the failure of the attempt owed much 
to the ineptitude of his military coadjutor. 
Recalled by the Government, at the time 
of the ’45 Jacobite rebellion his masterly 
dispositions in the Channel successfully 
pinned the standby Gallic reinforcements to 
their ports. But Vernon was too cantan- 
kerous, too outspoken, and withal too often 
right in his judgments, for the Cabinet to 
stomach, and he was jockeyed into resigning 
his command. He continued to be a thorn in 
the administration’s side until his death in 
1757. He was nicknamed ‘ Old Grog’, from 
his grogram coat, and in 1740 ordered the 
dilution of navy rum with water, the mixture 
being thenceforward known as ‘grog’. See 
Lives by Ford (1907) and Hughes Hartmann 
(1953), and Beatson’s Naval and Military 
Memoirs (1804). 

(2) Robert (1774-1849), English breeder of 
horses, in 1847 gave to the nation the Vernon 
Gallery. 

VERNON-HARCOURT, Augustus George 
(1834-1919), English chemist, born in 
London, graduated at Oxford, where he 
became reader in chemistry. He invented a 
standard lamp of ten candle-power, using 

. pentane as fuel. 

composition, but are treated vigorously and VERONESE, Paolo, (1525-88), 

the name by which Paolo Cagliari, the greatest 

of the Venetian decorative painters, is known. 
He was born a sculptor’s son, at Verona, 
and after some work there and in Mantua, 
in 1555 settled in Venice, where he soon 
made both wealth and fame, ranking with 
Titian and Tintoretto. The church of San 
Sehastiano in Venice contains many pictures 
of the period before his visit to Rome (1560). 
The influence of the Roman school on his 
style was marked, new dignity, grace or 


Gowing (1952), of the Van Mcegeren for- 
geries, J. Baesjou (1956) and L. Goldschneider 
(1958). 

VERMIGLI. See Peter Martyr. 
VERMUYDEN, Sir Cornelius, -ml'- (c. 1595- 
c. 1683), Dutch drainage engineer, born in the 
island of Tholen, Zeeland, in 1621 was com- 
missioned to repair the breach of the Thames 
at Dagenham and drained the Bedford Level 
(1634-52). See Life by J. K. Altes (1925) and 
study by L. E. Harris (1953). 

VERNE, Jules (1828-1905), French novelist, 
born at Nantes, studied law, from 1848 wrote 
opera libretti until in 1863, with the publica- 
tion of Cinq Semaines en ballon, he struck a 
new vein in fiction — exaggerating and often 
anticipating the possibilities of science and 
giving ingenious verisimilitude to adventures 
carried out by means of scientific inventions 
in exotic places. He greatly influenced the 
early science fiction of H. G. Weils. His best- 
known books, all of which have been trans- 
lated, are Voyage au centre de la terre (1864), 
Vingt mille lieues sous les mers (1870) and 
Le tour du monde en quarre-vUigts jours 
(1873). Film versions of the last two achieved 
an astonishing popularity as late as the 
nineteen-fifties. See Lives by M. A. dc la 
Fiiye (1928), K. Allott (1940), G. H. Waltz 
(1943) and I. O. Evans (1956). 

VERNET, ver-nay, name of a notable family of 
French painters, of whom the most important 
members were : 

(1) Antoine Charles Horace (1758-1835), 
known as ‘ Carle ’, son of (2) and father of 
(3), born at Bordeaux, showed early promise 
and went to Italy, where he decided to become 
a monk. Back in Paris, however, he took to 
painting horses again and the vast battle 
pieces of Marengo and Austerlitz (now at 
Versailles) for which Napoleon awarded him 
the Ldgion dltonneur, and The Race (Louvre), 
which earned him the order of St Michael 
from Louis XVIII. 

(2) Claude Joseph (1714-89), landscape and 
marine painter, father of (1), was born at 
Avignon. His voyage to Rome gave him a 
fascination for the sea and he became 
primarily known for his seascapes and the 
paintings in the Louvre of France’s 16 chief 
sea-ports, commissioned by the king. 

(3) Emile Jean Horace (1789-1863), known 
as ‘Horace’, son of (1), born in Paris, 
became one of the great French military 
painters. He decorated the vast Constantine 
room at Versailles with battle scenes from. 
Valmy, Wagram, Bouvines and Napoleon 
at Friedland. His JPainteFs Studio 
depicts him as he loved to be, surrounded by 
groups of people, boxing, playing instruments 
and leading horses. His paintings lack 


with an impromptu brilliance. There are 
five paintings in the National Gallery, 
London. See study by Rees (1880). 

VERNEY, the name of an English family in 
Buckinghamshire, among whose members 
was Ralph Verney, lord mayor of London 
in 1465. Other important members in 
chronological order were : 

(1) Sir Edmund (1590-1642), a royalist 
standard-bearer, who fell at EdgehilL 

(2) Sir Ralph (1613-96), son of (1), fought 
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nnse and ease of movement being added to 
hfc rich Venetian colouring. In 1563 he 
inwrf the Marriage Feast at Cana (Louvre), 
Sms bly the greatelt of his works, containing 
fimres, many of them portraits of con- 
r,S,Sries with 1 6th-century details. Other 
Sets include The Fami/y of Darius before 
T;S*r (c. 1570), The Adoration of the 
ufJi (iMi), both in the London National 
Feast in the House of the Levi 
n753> in the Venice Academy. This last- 
mentioned picture brought him before the 
Snuisitior^ trivializing religious subjects 
bv the introduction of non-histoncal acces- 
sories such as dwarfs, jesters and the l^®* 
Veronese was incapable of deep emotion, but 
vvas an exquisite colourist stamped in the 
Aristocratic milieu of his time He used 
architectural detail to heighten the sense of 
occasion and the rhetorical nature of his 
work is especially evident in such decorative 
Seces as the ceiling of the council chamber 
nf the ducal palace at Venice, the Apotheosis 
of Venice (1585). See books by G. Fiocco 
mS and P. H. Osmond (1928) 

VERONICA, saint, according to legend, met 
Christ and offered him her veil to wipe the 
sweat from his brow, when the divine features 
were miraculously imprinted upon the cloth. 
This veil is said to have been preserved in 
Rome from about 700, and was exhibited in 
St Peter’s in 1933. Possibly Veronica is 
merely a corruption of vera icon, ‘ the true 
image’ (i.e. of Christ), See Karl Pcarson^s 
German monograph (1887) and Dublin 
Review (1885). . 

VERRES, Gaius (d. 43 B.C.), Roman official, 
was quaestor in 84, and then attached himself 
to Sulla. He went to Cilicia in 80 under 
Dolabella, and after helping to plunder the 
provincials, gave evidence against his chief 
in 78. He was praetor in 74, owing to 
bribery, and governor of Sicily (73'-70), 
where he trampled on the rights of Roman 
and provincial alike. On his return, he was 
summoned before a senatorial court, and 
Cicero, for the prosecution, amassed such 
strong evidence that Verres fled before the 
trial He seemed to have lived at Massilia, 
but perished under Antony’s proscription. 
VERRIO, Antonio (c. 1640-1707), Italian 
decorative painter, born in Lecce, Southern 
Italy, was brought to London by Charles II 
and decorated Windsor Castle, Hampton 
Court, Chatsworth, &c., and executed an 
equestrian portrait of the king now in Chelsea 
Hospital 

VERROCCHIO, Andrea del, ver-rok'kee-o 
(1435-88), the name by which Cionc, 
Florentine sculptor, painter and goldsmith is 
known. Of the paintings ascribed to him 
oxiXy Baptism in the Ufhzi can bo so with 
certainty, and this was completed by 
Leonardo da Vinci. He executed several 
bronze figures for the Medici tombs in San 
Lorenzo and is best known for his magni- 
ficent equestrian statue of Collconi at Venice 
His studio was the finest workshop in early 
15th-century Florence. See monographs by 
M. Cruttwell (1904) and M. Rcymond 


RTUE, George (1684-1756), English en- 
graver and antiquary, born in London, 


made his name with a fine line-engraving of 
Lord Somers. He was from 1717 engraver 
to the Society of Antiquaries. Horace 
Walpole made free use of his MSS. (a col- 
lection valuable to the art historian) in 
Anecdotes of Fainting. 

VERY, veer'i, (1) Edward Wilsoo (1847-1910). 
American ordnance expert and inventor. He 
served in the American Navy from 1867 to 
1885, became an Admiral, and in 1877 
invented chemical flares (‘ Very Lights ’) for 
signalling at night-time. 

( 2 ) Frank Washington (1852-1927), Ameri- 
can astronomer, born at Salem, Mass., 
estimated lunar temperatures, designed a 
method for measuring the Fraunhofer lines, 
proved that white nebulae are galaxies and 
that the Martian atmosphere contains oxygen 
and water vapour. He became director of 
the Westwood Astrophysical observatory in 
1906. 

(3) Jones (1813-80), American mystic, 
was born and died at Salem, Mass. He wrote 
sonnets of mystical inspiration contained in 
Essays and Poems (1839). See Life by W. I. 
Bartlett (1942). 

VESAEIUS, Andreas, ve-zay'lyus (1514- 
1564), Belgian anatomist, possibly the 
greatest, was born December 31 in Brussels, 
studied at Louvain and Paris and became 
professor of Surgery at Padua, Bologna and 
Basle. In 1538 he published his six anatomi- 
cal tables, still largely Galenian, and in 1541 
edited Galen’s works. His own great work, 
however, the celebrated De Humani Corporis 
Fabrica (1543), greatly advanced the science 
of biology with its excellent description of 
bones and the nervous system, supplemented 
by the magnificent drawings of muscle 
dissections by Jan Stephen van Calcar, a 
pupil of Titian. It was condemned by the 
Galenists and he was sentenced to death by 
the Inquisition for ‘body snatching’ and for 
dissecting the human body. The sentence 
however was commuted to a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, which he undertook, but died on 
the return journey on the island of Zante. 
He was court physician to Charles V and 
Philip IL He was the first to challenge the 
Aristotelian doctrine that the heart was the 
physical correlative of personality in favour 
of the brain and the nervous system. See 
Life by M. Roth (1892), H. Cushing, Bio- 
bibliography (1943), and C. Singer, A Prelude 
to Modern Science (1946). 

VESPASIAN, Titus Flavius Vespasianus, 
-spay'zMn (a.d. 9-79), Roman emperor, 
born near Reate, served as tribune in Thrace, 
and as quaestor in Crete and Cyrene. In 
the reign of Claudius he commanded a 
legion in Germany and in Britain ; was consul 
in 51, and next proconsul of Africa; and in 
67 was sent by Nero to reduce the Jews to 
subjection. When the struggle began between 
Otho and Vitellius he was proclaimed 
imperator by the legions in the East and on 
the death of Vitellius was appointed emperor. 
Leaving the war in Judaea to his son Titus, 
he reached Rome in 70, and soon restored 
the government and finances to order, besides 
showing an admirable example to a corrupt 
age by the simplicity of his life. He embarked 
however on an ambitious building programme 
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in Rome, began the Colosseum, and extended 
and consolidated Roman conquests in 
Britain and Germany. See study by Langford 
(1928). 

VESPUCCI, Amerigo, ves-poot'chce (1451- 
1512), Florentine explorer, born at Florence, 
was a provision contractor at Seville in 1495— 
1498. He contracted for one (or two) of the 
expeditions of Columbus. He had some 
knowledge of cosmography, but was not a 
practical navigator (still less a pilot) when, at 
Sfty, he promoted a voyage to the New 
World hi the track of Columbus, sailed with 
its commander Hojeda (1499), and explored 
the coast of Venezuela. In 1505 he was 
naturalized in Spain, and from 1508 till his 
death was pilot-major of the kingdom. His 
name was absurdly given to two continents 
(America) through an inaccurate account of 
his travels published at St Die in Lorraine in 
1507, in which he is represented as having 
discovered and reached the mainland in 1497. 
This account was based on Vespucci’s own 
letters, in which he claims to have made four 
voyages. Sir Clements Markham in his 
introduction to a translation of the letters 
(Hakluyt Society, 1894) proved one of these 
to be a pure fabrication, the others quite 
unsupported. But see also books by Coote 
(1894), H. Vignaud (1918), Pohl (1945), and 
the Princeton Vespucci Texts and Studies 
(1916). 

VESTRIS, Lucia Elizabeth (1797-1856), 
English actress, nde Bartolozzi, a grand- 
daughter of the engraver, was born in 
London. At sixteen she married the dancer 
Armand Vestris (1787-1825), member of an 
originally Florentine family that gave to 
France a series of distinguished chefs, actors 
and ballet-dancers. In 1815 they separated 
and she went on the stage in Paris. She 
appeared at Drury Lane in 1820, became 
famous in The Haunted Tower, was even more 
popular as Phoebe in Taul Piy, and in light 
comedy and burlesque was equally successful. 
She had been nine years lessee of the Olympic 
when in 1838 she married Charles James 
Mathews (q,v.). She afterwards undertook 
the management of Covent Garden and the 
Lyceum. See Life by C. E, Pearce (1923). 
VEUILLOT, Louis Eranoois, va-yo (1813- 
1883), French Ultramontane editor of the 
Paris U Univers, was born at Boynes, Loirct. 
He wrote novels, poems, polemical essays, &c. 
See Lives by E. Veuillot (1883), Tavernier 
(1913) and E. J. M. Gauthier (1939). 

YEZIN, Hermann (1829-1910), American 
actor, born at Philadelphia, made his d6but 
at York in 1850 and acted in London from 
1852. Among his leading idles were Hamlet, 
Jacques and Ford. 

VIAN, Sir Philip, vl'in (1894- ), British 

sailor, educated at Dartmouth. In 1 940, in 
command of the destroyer Cossack^ Captain 
Vian penetrated Norwegian territorial waters 
to rescue 300 British prisoners from the 
German supply ship Altmark\ subsequently 
being sunk in the Afridi while covering the 
withdrawal from Namsos. In 1942 his skill 
and courage in beating off enemy interception 
enabled a vital convoy to reach Malta. 
Subsequently, he was deeply engaged in the 
Normandy invasion. Service as fifth sea 


VIAU, Th6ophile cle, vee^-d (1590-lm^i 
French poet, born at Clairac,^ wrote tt’ 
tragedy JPyramd et Thisbd (1621) and 
love poetry distinguished by its naturaS 
He was condemned to the stake (1623rfn’ 
the impiety and obscenity of his noem 
contributed to Le Parnasse satyrique but S 
sentence was commuted to banishment fo 
life. He died in Pans. ^ 

VIAUD, Louis Marie Julien, vee-d (185 (l 
1923), French novelist who wrote under 
pseudonym of ‘Pierre Loti’, was born at 
Rochefort ol a Huguenot family. Heentered 
the navy in 1867, became captain in 1906 
retiring in 1910 to return for service durins 
World War 1. His voyages as a sailor and as 
a traveller provide the scenes for most of his 
writings, and from the native women of the 
South Sea Islands he gained his pseudonym 
Loti, Flower of the Pacific. Aziyadi (1879) 
his first novel, was a scries of pictures of life 
on the Bosporus and it was followed by the 
very successful Rarahu (1880), published in 
1882 as Le Muriate de Loti. Semi-auto- 
biographical, this story set among the coral 
seas, of the love of an Englishman for a 
Tahiti girl, immediately captured the imagina- 
tion. or his novels, the best known is 
Tech ear cVIsUnuIe (1886), a descriptive study 
of Breton fisher-lifo. All his writing is 
subjective; there is a simplicity yet an 
intensity of sensuous impressions, a sympathy 
with nature and a deeply felt melancholy at 
the transitorincss of human life. Other works 
include Le Roman d'lni Spain (1881), Mon 
Trdre Yves (1883), Madame ChrysantUme. 
(1887), Vers Ispahan (1904) and Un jeum 
officier pauvre ( 1 923). He was elected to the 
Acaddmie Fran^aise in 1891. 

VICENTE, Gil, yee-sen'tay (c. 1470~c. 1537), 
was the father of Portuguese drama, of whose 
life very little is known but that he enjoyed 
the protection of Queen Eleanor, widow of 
John IL He was keeper of the royal mint 
and a remarkable silversmith. His Beiim 


monstrance is in the Lisbon museum. He 
wrote 44 plays, 16 in Portuguese, 11 in 
Spanish and 17 using both languages. His 
early plays w^ere religious, but gradually 
social criticism was added. His farces Ms 
Pereira^ luiz da Beira and the three autos das 
barcas {Inferno, Piirgatdrio and Gldrid) are 
his best. He displays great psychological 
insight, superb lyricism and a predominantly 
comical spirit. See Lives by Freire and Pratt 
(1931). 

VICO, Giovanni Battista, vee-kd (1668-1 744), 
Italian philosopher, born at Naples, studied 
law, but devoted himself to literature, history 
and philosophy and became in 1697 professor 
of Rhetoric at Naples. In his Scienza mom 
(1725; recast 1730) he argued that the 
historical method is no less exact than ine 
scientific and postulated evolutionary cycles 
in civilizations, corresponding to 
development. His historicism influenced tte 
German Romantics. Sec his Autobiography, 
intro. Fisch and Bergin (1944), and works by 
Flint (1884), Croce, trans. R. G. Gollm^ood 
(1913), Gentile (1927) and Adams (1935). 
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mrTOE Claude Perrin Due de Belluuo 
'7,7^^1840 French soldier, bom at La 
17 ^^ ATosges), served in the artillery, and 

Marche.Oosges , s^cif at Montebello and 

Napoleon made him marshal on 
Kdd of Friedland (1807), and later Duke 
?f Belluno. In 1808-12 he commanded in 
SLin and, after initial successes, lost the 
Ss of Talavera and Barrosa; m the 
« rnmnaiKii he covered the crossing of 

KeS He fought Dresden and 
Leipzig lost the emperor’s favour by neglect- 
t7-*to®occupy the bridge of Montereau-sur- 
vSnDf- and was wounded at Craonne. 
SXxVIII gave him high command and 
thP weVidency of the commission for trying 
Ms old companions who had deserted to 
?J|poleon du?ing the ‘ Hundred Days ’ He 
was minister ot wai 1821 ^3. bcc nis 

vtcTOR^AMlDEUS IT (1666-1732), sue- 
ceededhis father as Duke of Savoy m 1675, 
and was saved from the clutches of France by 
the military genius of Prince Eugene (q.v.), 
a diSt cousin, who routed the French 
before Turin in 1706. By the Treaty of 
TTtrecht (1713) he gained the principality 
of Montferrat and the kingdom of Sicily. 
Seven years later the Empcior of Ausliia 
forced hini to exchange the crown .of Sialy 
for that of Sardinia. He abdicated m 1730. 
VICTOR EMMANUEL, the name of three 
kings of Sardinia, of whom two were also 

’'Xtor Emmanuel 1 (1759-1824) was king 
of Sardinia (1802-21).. His oppression of 
Uberalism led to a rising in 1821, when he 
abdicated in favour of his brother Charles 

^Victor EmmaDUcl II (1820-78), first king 
of Italy, son of Charles Albert (q.v.), ot 
Sardinia, was born March 14. _ 
showed military ardour, and in lh4b-49 
displayed great gallantry at Goito and 
Nowa. Charles Albert abdicating in his 
favour, he ascended the throne of Sardinia, 
March 23, 1849; and in August peace was 
concluded between Sardinia and Austria. 
Perhaps the most important act of his rule 
was the appointment (1852) of Cavour (ci-v.) 
as his chief minister. In January 1855 
Sardinia joined the allies against Russia, 
and a contingent of 10,000 men landed m the 
Crimea. At the Congress of Paris (March 
1856) the Sardinian envoys urged upon the 
attention of France and England the oppres- 
sive government of the states of Italy. In. 
1857 diplomatic relations were broken oiT 
with Austria. In 1859 Austria demanded the 
disarmament of Sardinia; this was refused, 
and next day the Austrians crossed the 
Ticino. A French army advanced to aid the 
Sardinians, and the Austrians were defeated 
at Montebello (May 20), Magenta (June 4) 
and Solferino (June 24). By the Treaty of 
Yillafranca, Lombardy was ceded to Sardinia. 
In 1860 Modena, Parma, the Romagna and 
Tuscany were peacefully annexed to Sardinia. 
Sicily and Naples were added by Garibaldi, 
while Savoy and Nice were ceded to France. 
The papal territories were saved from annexa- 
tion only by the presence of a French force 
of occupation. In February 1861 Victor 


Emmanuel was proclaimed king of Italy at 
Turin, whence the capital of Italy was 
transferred to Florence. In 1866 the Austro- 
Prussian war, in which Italy took part as the 
ally of Prussia, added Venetia to the Italian 
kingdom. In the same year the French 
withdrew from Rome, but owing to an 
incursion by Garibaldi they returned. After 
the fall of the Empire in 1870 the French 
occupation of Rome was at an end, the king 
entered Rome (September 20), and the 
province was added to his kingdom. Victor 
Emmanuel, ‘ Re Galantuomo ’ (the ‘ honest 
king ’), mountaineer and keen huntsman, 
reigned as a strictly constitutional monarch ; 
and, dying in January 1878, was succeeded 
by his eldest son, Humbert I. See Life by 
C. S. Forester (1927). 

Victor Emmanuel III (1869-1947), king of 
Italy (1900-46), son of Humbert I (q.v.), was 
born at Naples. He generally ruled as a 
constitutional monarch with Giolitti as 
premier but defied parliamentary majorities 
in bringing Italy into the first World War on 
the side of the Allies in 1 915 and in 1 922 when 
he ofTered Mussolini the premiership. The 
latter reduced the king to a constitutional 
facade, conferring on him in May 1936 the 
title of emperor of Abyssinia. The king, 
however, supported the dictator until the 
latter’s fall in June 1944. Victor Emmanuel 
then retired from public life, leaving his 
son Humbert as Lieutenant-General of the 
realm, and abdicated in May 1946. See 
Humbert II. 

VICTORIA, in full Alexandrina Victoria 
(1819-1901), Queen of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and (in 1876) 
Empress of India, only child of George Hi’s 
fourth son, Edward, Duke of Kent, and 
Victoria Maria Louisa of Saxe-Coburg, sister 
of Leopold, king of the Belgians, was bom 
at Kensington Palace on May 24, 1819. 
From childhood she was strictly if narrowly 
trained for her future responsibilities by her 
mother, and by her governess, Baroness 
Lchzen. Called to the British throne on the 
death of her uncle, William IV, June 20, 
1837, the provisions of Salic Law excluded 
her from dominion over Hanover, which 
passed to another uncle, Ernest, Duke of 
Cumberland. Crowned at Westminster, 
Juno 28, 1838, she speedily demonstrated 
that clear grasp of constitutional principles 
and the scope of her own prerogative in 
which she had been so painstakingly instruc- 
ted in the many tutelary letters from her 
uncle, Leopold of Belgium; who remained 
her constant correspondent. Companioned 
in girlhood almost exclusively by older folk, 
her precocious maturity and surprising 
firmness of will were speedily demonstrated. 
For with tlie fall of Melbourne’s government 
in 1839 she resolutely exercised her preroga- 
tive by setting aside the precedent which 
decreed dismissal of the current ladies of the 
bedchamber. Peel thereupon resigned, and 
the Melbourne administration, which she 
personally preferred, was prolonged till 1841. 
Throughout the early formative years of her 
reign Melbourne was both her prime minister 
and her trusted friend and mentor. His ripe 
experience and thoroughly English outlook 
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served as a useful counter-balance to that though similar is more individualistiV 
more ‘ Continental ’ line of policy of which flavoured with Spanish melody if ^ 

‘ Uncle Leopold ’ was the untiring and far sionate but restrained, exalted but ? 
from unprejudiced advocate* On reaching Among his 180 works are the 
marriageable age the Queen became deeply Sanctae (l5B5), hookR 

enamoured of Prince Albert of Saxc-Coburg and masses and his last work the , 
and Gotha, to whom she was wed on Feb- Requiem Mass, composed at the deatb 
ruary 10, 1840. Four sons and five daughters Empress Maria in 1603 and mblhhpi • 
were born: Victoria, the Princess Royal, 1605. Sec studies by H. Collet 
who married Frederick III (q.v.) of Germany; F. Pcdrell (1918). 

Albert Edward, afterwards Edward VII VIDA, Marco Girolamo, * the Christian 
(q.v.); Alice (q.v.), who married the Duke of (c. 1480-1566), Italian Latin poet haml 

Hesse; Alfred, Duke of Edinburgh and of Cremona, was made Bishop of Alba in mi 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha (q.v,); Helena, who He wrote Latin orations and dialoeue; , 
married the Marquis of Lome (see A RGYLU); religious epic, Christias (1535), Re /rt 
Arthur, Duke of Connaught (q.v.); Leopold, Poetica (1537), and poems on silk-culture 
Duke of Albany (q.v.), and Beatrice, who chess (1527). 

married Prince Henry of Battenburg. VIDAL, Pierre, vee-dahl (fi. c. 1200), Proven 
Strongly influenced by the wary, coolly- gal troubadour, was a professional couri 
calculating Consort with whom she worked minstrel who accompanied Richard Coeur de 
in closest harmony, after his death the Lion to Cyprus (1 190). 
stricken Queen went into lengthy seclusion, VIDOCQ, Eugi;ne Francois, vee-dok (1775- 
which brought her temporary unpopularity. 1857), French criminal, ‘the detective’, was 
But with the successfully adventurous Disraeli the son of an Arras baker, whose till he often 
administration vindicated by the Queen’s robbed. After a spell in prison, he was an 
recognition as Empress of India, Victoria rose acrobat, then served in the army till disabled 
high in her subjects’ favour as a venerated by a wound, and in 1796 was sentenced for 
Monarch whose experience, shrewdness and forgery to eight years in the galleys. Escaping, 
innate political flair had brought a powerful he joined a band of highwaymen, whom lie 
influence to bear on the conduct of foreign betrayed to the authorities. In 1808 he 
affairs, as on the response to the country’s offered his services as a spy on the criminal 
policy made by her innumerable relatives classes. In 1812 a ‘ Brigade de Surete’ was 
amongst the European Royal Houses, organized, with Vidocq as chief; its efficiency 
Undissimulating in her preference for was marvellous, but suspicions grew rife that 
ministers of conservative principles, such as Vidocq himself originated many of the 
Melbourne and Disraeli, rather than for burglaries that he showed such skill in 
counsellors of more filibustering or Radical detecting, and in 1825 he was superseded, 
persuasion, such as Palmerston and Glad- His (1828) are untrustworthy. See 

stone, in the long run the Queen’s judgment of Life by Hodgetts (1929). 
men and events was rarely to be faulted; VIERIG, Clara, v<?e'- (1860-1952), Gertnaa 
although her partiality for all things German novelist, born at Trier, married F. Cohnia 
had the effect of throwing her heir almost too 1896 and wrote Zolaesque novels and short 
eagerly into the arms of France. She died, stories, including Kinder der Eifel (1897), 
sincerely mourned, January 22, 1901. Her Ras Weiberdorf (1900), Das scklafenk 
Letters (ed. Benson, 1908, re-issued cd. (1904), &c. See German study by G. 

Buckle, 1926-32) although prolix and Scheuffler (1927). 

pedestrian in style, bear witness to her VIEIRA, Antonio, vyay-ee-^ra (1608-97), 

unwearying industry, her remarkable practi- Portuguese ecclesiastic and missionary, born 
cality, and her high sense of mission. See in Lisbon, was chaplain to John IV and from 
also Leaves from the Journal of our Life 1653 to 1661 was in Brazil, where he coa* 
in the Highlands (1869), More Leaves (1884), verted and emancipated the Indians, bn- 
and books by McCarthy, T. H. Ward (1887), popular with the colonists, who forced him 
Holmes (1897), Duke of Argyll (1901), Sir to return to Portugal, he was imprisoned 
Sidney Lee (1902), Sir Theodor Martin for two years (1665-67) by the Inquisition. 
(1908), J. Holland Rose (1909), Mrs Jcrrold In 1681, with the support of Pope ClementX, 
(1912-16), Vt. Esher (1912-14), Lytton he returned to Brazil, became superior in 
Strachey (1921), H. Bolitho (1949) and R. Bahia, where he remained until his death. 
Fulford (1951). Of his writings, his Sermons are noteworthy 

VICTORIA, TomAs Luis De, or Vittoria, and his Letters give a clear picture of his 
Tommaso Ludovico da (c. 1535-1611), time. . 

Spanish composer, born at Avila, was VIELfi-GRIFFIN, Francis, veeday-grif 

sent as a priest to Rome by Philip II, to study (1864-1937), French symbolist poet, the son 
music. At Loyala’s Collegium Germanicuni of the American general Egbert Louis Viele 
he was appointed chaplain in 1566 and in (1825-1902), born at Norfolk, Virginia, made 
1571 choirmaster. In 1576 he became his home in Touraine, France, and became a 
chaplain to the widowed Empress Maria, leading exponent of vers libre. His poems 
sister of Philip, returning with her to Madrid collected under the titles Cueille d avnl 
in 1583 to the convent of the Descalzas (1886), Formes et Poisies (1^95% Sapno 
Reales, where he remained as choirmaster (1911), La Sagesse d^Ulysse (1925), &c., 
until his death. Deeply devout, Victoria of high lyrical quality, tending towards 
wrote only religious music and all of equal musical impressionism and embody a 
excellence. Often compared with his serene outlook on life. He was elected to me 
contemporary Palestrina (q.v.), his music, Belgian acadenay. His American brother, 
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VIER<^E 

Merman Knickerbocker Yiele (1856-1908), 

""^ef-er'hay (1851-1904), 
artfs” born^at Madrid, worked 
largely in black-and-white. At Pans, he was 
^Snved on Le Monde, lUustrd, La Vie 
M^rne, aSd he illustrated Hugo (1874-82). 
ffis pen-and-ink work shows perfect model- 
of figures and artistic rendering of 
wcltoture, as in Quevedo’s Don Pablo de 
S^ovia (1882). See work by Marthold 

i^TA Franciscus, vyay-tah, or Franfois 
vSte Vl 540-1 603), French mathematician, 
bora at Fontenay-le-Comte, became a privy 
coScillor to Henry VI and solved an 
important Spanish cypher. His jirlem 
Sicam Isagoge (1591) is probably the 
earliest work on symbolic algebra, and he 
devised methods for solving algebraic 
equations to the fourth degree. He also 
mois on trigonometry, geoinetry and 
obtained the value of ir as an infinite product. 
Descartes expressly denied having borrowed 

Henri, vya:-ta (182CH81), 
Belgian violinist and composer of six violin 
condos, born at Verviers, in 1870 became 
a teacher in the Brussels conservatoire. See 
Life by Radoux (1893). 

VIGEE LEBRUN. See Le Brun (2). 
VIGFtjSSON, Guflbrandur, veegfoos-son 
('1827-89), Scandinavian scholar, born at 
Breidafjord, Iceland, studied and lived at 
Copenhagen 1 849-64. He edited a long 
series of sagas, completed the Icelandic 
Dictionary (1873) undertaken by Cleasby 
(q V.), and, with York Powell, compiled the 
magnificent Corpus poeticum boreale (1883). 
He came in 1864 to London and thence 
to Oxford, where in 1884 he was appointed 
lector in Icelandic. ^ 

VIGNEAUD, Vincent du, veen-yo {\90\- ), 

American bio-chemist, born in Chicago, pro- 
fessor at Cornell from 1938, synthesized 
penicillin and oxytocin, discovered the struc- 
ture of biotin, and won the 1955 Nobel prize 
for work on hormone synthesis. 

VIGNOLA, Giacomo Barozzi da, vee-nyo lah 
(1507-73), Italian architect, born at Vignola, 
studied at Bologna. He designed the Villa di 
Papa Giulio for Pope Julius III and the 
church of the Gesh, which with its cruciform 
plan, side-chapels, &c., had a great influence 
on French and Italian church architecture. 
VIGNY, Alfred Victor, Comte de, veen-yee 
(1797-1863), French romantic writer, born at 
Loches, Indre-et-Loire, March 27, served m 
the Royal Guards (1814-28), when he retired 
with a captaincy. His experiences provided 
the material for Servitude et grandeur 
militaires (1835), a candid commentary on 
the boredom, irresponsibility, yet desire for 
devotion and self-sacrifice induced by peace- 
time soldiering. He married an English- 
woman, Lydia Bunbury (1828). He had 
already published anonymously a volume of 
verse (1922) followed by Elea (1824), the 
fallen angel condemned for self-pity, and 
Poimes antiques et modernes (1 826 ; expanded 
1829), which includes his grand poetic 
conception of Moses, as the hopelessly 
overburdened servant of God. Vigny’s life, 


marred by domestic unhappiness, his failure 
to enter parliament (1848-49), was that of a 
congenital misfit who bears his loneliness 
with dignity. This is reflected in his work, 
especially in that masterpiece of romantic 
drama, Chatterton (1835), written for his 
love, the actress Marie Dorval, as well as 
the volume of exhortatory tales, Stello, 
describing the tragic fates of the young poets, 
Chatterton, Gilbert and Chenier, concluded 
in the posthumous sequel Daphni (1912). 
These exemplify Vigny’s pessimism, his 
exaltation of the poet as a godlike outsider, 
whose knowledge is yet necessary for society, 
his aristocratic stoicism alleviated unexpec- 
tedly by a tinge of Saint-Simonism. Other 
notable works include the historical novel 
Cinq Mars (1826), the plays Othello (1829) 
and La Mardchale d'^Ancre (1831), the philo- 
sophical poems glorifying social order and 
discipline, Les Destinies (posthumous, 1864), 
and the biographical notes. Journal (1867). 
He was elected to the Academy (1845) and 
died in Paris (September 17, 1863. See 
Oeuvres compUtes (1921-25), Lives by A. 
France (1868), E. Dupuy (1910-12), F. Bal- 
densperger (1933), A. Whitridge (1933), A. 
Pravial (1934) and E. Lauvriere (Paris 1948). 
VILLA-LOBOS, Heitor, vee'ladd'boosh (1887- 
1959), Brazilian composer and conductor, 
born in Rio de Janeiro. His first published 
composition was Salon Waltz (1908), and a 
set of Country Songs (1910) show his interest 
in Brazilian folk-music and folklore. After 
taking part in a scientific expedition up the 
Amazon studying folk-music in 1915, he 
composed five symphonies, five operas and a 
number of large-scale symphonic poems on 
Brazilian subjects. A meeting with Milhaud 
in 1918 aroused his interest in modern music 
and led him to spend several years in Paris, 
where his music was first heard in 1923. 
Abandoning symphonic forms, he composed 
the Chdros, in popular Brazilian styles, and 
he followed these works with the four suites 
Bachianas Brasileiras, in which he treats 
Brazilian-style melodies in the manner of 
Bach. Much of his work is not yet published. 
In 1932 Villa-Lobos became director of 
Musical Education for Brazil. 

VILLANI, Giovanni (c. 1275-1348), Florentine 
historian, wrote the Cronica Universale 
(1559), valuable for the vivid portrayal of 
Florence at the beginning of its prosperity. 
The chronicle was continued by his brother 
Matteo and his nephew Filippo. See 
Selections, ed. by Selfe and Wicksteed (1906). 
VILLARI, Pasquale, veeVlah-ree (1827-1917), 
Italian historian, born at Naples, took part 
in the Neapolitan revolution of 1848 and was 
professor of History at Florence (1866-1909). 
He was made a senator in 1884 and was 
minister of Education (1891-92). His works, 
of which Machiavelli (1877-82; trans. 1888) 
was the best, were all translated by his 
English wife, Linda White. 

VILLARS, Claude Louis Hector, Due de, 
vee-lahr (1653-1734), French soldier, was 
born at Moulins. He distinguished himself 
in the wars of the Low Countries, on the 
Rhine, and in Hungary, fighting against the 
Turks. From 1699 till 1701 he represented 
France at Vienna. In 1702, sent to succour 
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the Elector of Bavaria, he crossed the Rhine, 
defeated the Markgraf of Baden at Fried- 
lingcn, and was made a Marshal of France; 
next year he again crossed the Rhine, but his 
scheme for advancing upon Vienna was 
defeated by the obstinacy of the Elector. 
He was next commissioned to put clown the 
Camisards. He defended the north-eastern 
frontier against Marlborough; in 1708 he 
defeated the attempts of Prince Eugene to 
penetrate into France. Tn 1709 he was sent 
to oppose Marlborough in the north, but at 
Malplaqucl was severely wounded. In 1711 
he headed the last army France could raise, 
and with it fell upon the British and Dutch 
under Albemarle, who were entrenched at 
Denain (July 24, 1712), carried their entrench- 
ments, and turning upon Prince Eugene, 
drove him under the walls of Brussels; then 
as plenipotentiary he signed the peace of 
Rastatt (1714). He became the principal 
adviser on military aifairs and on foreign 
policy, was a strong opponent of Law’s 
financial measures, and for a time lost favour 
at court. But the war of 1732-34 in Italy 
showed that the weight of years had left his 
military genius untouched. He died at 
Turin, June 17, 1734. See his Mchnoires (cd. 
by Dc Vogud, 188^-4 904), and Lives by 
Anquclil (1784), Giraiid (1881) and Dc 
Vogiie (1888). 

VILLEHARDOUIN, Ccoifroi dc, vecl-ahr- 
d\yi (c. 1160-1213), the first of French 
historians, vvas born at the castle of Ville- 
hardouin in Aube, look part in the Fourth 
Crusade, and became marshal of ‘ Romania 
His Conqueste de Comtaiitinople — he was 
present at the capture — describing the events 
from 1198 to 1207, is of even greater value as 
literature than as history. 

VILLEMASN, Abel Francois, vecl-fm (1790- 
1870), French author and politician, born at 
Paris, became professor of Rhetoric at the 
Lycee Charlemagne, the Ecolc Hormalc, and 
the Sorbonne (1816-26), was made a peer in 
1831, and was minister of Public Instruction 
under Guizot. He was long perpetual 
secretary of the French Academy. He wrote 
on the history of French literature, studies of 
Pindar and Chateaubriand, Bhtoirc de 
Cromwell (1819), Las carls, on les Grecs du 
siich (1825), &c. See study by E. G. 
Atkin (Wisconsin 1924). 

VILLENEXJVE, Pierre Charles Jean Baptiste 
Sylvcstre dc, veel-n<Bv (1763-1806), French 
sailor, was born at Valensoles (Basses Alpes), 
December 31. As rear-admiral, he com- 
manded the rear division of the French navy 
at the battle of the Nile, and saved his vessel 
and four others. In 1805 he took command 
of the Toulon squadron. At Cadiz he was 
pined by the Spanish fleet, and in order to 
lure the British fleet from the coasts of Europe 
bore away to the West Indies. A month later 
5,® still pursued by Nelson. 

Off Fmisterre he fought an undecided battle 
with Sir Robert Calder, and, returning to 
Cadiz, was there blockaded by Nelson. This 
mined Napoleon’s scheme for the invasion of 
England, and Villeneuvc, about to be super- 
seded, determined to fight before his successor 
could reach Cadiz. In the battle of Trafalgar 
(October 21) Villeneuve’s flag-ship, the 


Biicentaiirc^ was dismasted ^ 
strike. The admiral lay a 
till April 1806. On the joumef to 
stopped at Rennes to learn how^ the e™ 
would receive him; and on AnHi 
found in bed, having stabbed himctpif? 
VILLEROl, Frantois de 

(1644-1730), FreS 
cduciUed with Louis XIV at Murt tt’ 
was the glass of fashion, but was 
Lyons for a lovc-alfair. In 1680 
to court, and in 1693 bccarne a 
having distinguished himself at NaSrf. ' 
As commander in the Netherlands (ifflS- r, 
he showed great ncapacity- and ii ti,i ■* 

npi he was defeated Vd"takenVris5S 

Prince Eugene at Cremona (1702) Si 
m command in the Netherlands -hf, 
defeated by Marlborough at RaLP* 
(1706). Madame de Maintenon gofSim 
made guardian to Louis XV. Orlelns sm 
him to live on his estate in 1722becauseoS 
of LyonV subsequently goverwr 

VILHERS, ( 1). Sec Buckingham, Cujen- 
DON (2) and Clevi:i.and (1). ““ 

(2) Charles Pelham (1802-98), Endbl 
statesman and Corn-law reformer, a youS 
brother ol the fourth Earl of ClareS 
He was cdiicalcd at . Haileybury and St 
John s College, Cambridge, and was called 
i?f ^ 1827. He was returned for 

Wolverhampton as a Free Trader in 1835 
and continued its member for upwards of 
sixty years, latterly as a Liberal Unionist 
becoming the ‘Father of the House of 
Commons fie made his first motion in 
favour of Free Trade in 1838, moving a 
resolution against the Corn Laws each year 
till they were repealed in 1846. In 1859-66 
he sat with Cabinet rank as president of tk 
Poor-law Board. 

YILLIERS DE L’lSLE ADAM, Auguste, 
Comte dc, vcel-yay led a-da (1838-89), 
French writer, pioneer of the symbolist 
movement, a Breton count who claimed 
descent from the Knights of Malta, was bom 
at St Brieuc. He dedicated his Premiires 
Podsics (1856-58) to dc Vigny, but developed 
into a considerable stylist in prose. His 
famous short-stories Contes cruels (1883) 
and Novveaux^ Contes cruels (1883) are in 
the iTianncr of Poe. Hegelian idealism and 
Wagnerian romanticism inform his highly 
didactic novels and plays. The former include 
Isis (1862) on the Ideal and UEve future 
(1886) a satire on the materialism of modem 
science. The latter include his masterpiece, 
Axei (1885). A pronounced Catholic 
aristocrat, he lived for a while with the 
mouks of Solesmcs and died of cancer in a 
Paris hospital. See Lives by R. de Heussey 
(1893; trans. 1904) and de Rougemont 
(1910), P. Qucnnell, Baudelaire and the 
Symbolists (1929), and E. Wilson, Axel's 
Castle (1931). 

VILLON, vee-yo, (1) Francois (1431-?), one 
of France’s greatest poets, was born in Paris. 
His name was dc Montcorbier or de Logos, 
but took that of his guardian, Guillaume de 
Villon, a priest and a close relative. The 
latter enabled Francois to study at the 
university, to graduate (1449) and become 
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M.A. (1452). While a student, he fell into 
bad company and in 1455 had to flee from 
Paris after fatally wounding a priest in a 
street-brawl. He joined a criminal organiza- 
tion, the ‘ Brotherhood of the Coqiiille 
which had its own secret jargon in which 
Villon was to write some of his ballades. 
Pardoned in 1456, he returned to Paris and 
there wrote the Petit Testament, took part in 
the organized robbery of the funds of the 
College of Navarre, and fled to the court of 
the duke of Orleans at Blois. There he was 
sentenced to death for another unknown 
crime, but released as an act of grace on a 
public holiday. The same happened again 
at Meung-sur- Loire (1461), the year of the 
Grand Testament. In 1462-63 he was in 
trouble again for theft and brawling. Sen- 
tence of death was commuted to banishment 
in January 1463. He left Paris and nothing 
further is known of him. The first printed 
edition of his works was published in 1489. 

Tht Petit Testament comprises 40 octosyllabic 
octaves, the Grand, 172 bridged by sixteen 
ballades and other verse forms. Six of the 
Coquille jargon ballades have been definitely 
attributed to him. Villon’s artistry is in the 
vitality with which he imbued the outworn 
mediaeval verse forms such as the ballade 
and the rondeau and the stark realism with 
which he dispassionately observes himself 
and life around him, whether the subject is the 
fat old courtesan Margot or the grim ‘ Ballade 
of the Hanged ’ or even the ‘ Ballade made 
by Villon at his mother’s request as a Prayer 
to Our Lady’, one of the masterpieces of 
religious poetry. With Chaucer he shares a 
flair for penetrating, unsentimental, often 
ironic comment, with Verlaine a longing for 
forgiveness. See biographical and literary 
studies by Lotignon (1877), G. Paris (1901), 

M. Schwob (1912), P. Champion (1913), 

H. deVere Stacpoole (1916), D. B. Wyndham 
Lewis (1928) and C. Mack worth (1948). 

(2) Jacques, pseud, of Gaston Duchamp 
(1875- ), French artist and engraver, 

bora at Damville. From 1891 to 19.30 
he drew for various periodicals, and made 
many etchings and lithographs. In 1912 
he organized the Section d’Or exhibition 
in Paris with Leger, Juan Gris, <&c. His 
paintings, many of which arc abstract, 
transmute nature into crystalline forms 
reminiscent of Cezanne, using clear, bright 
colour. In 1950 he exhibited at the Venice 
Biennale and also won the first prize at the 
Pittsburgh International with his painting 
The Thresher. Sec the study by P. Eluard and 
Rene- Jean (1948). 

VINCENT, St (d. 304), Spanish Christian 
martyr, bom at Saragossa and according to 
St Augustine became a deacon. Under 
Diocletian’s persecutions, he was imprisoned 
and tortured at Valencia, where he died 
His feast is on January 22. 

Edward Howard 
o^^Shsh politician, born at 
Minlold, in Sussex, was first director of 
C.I.D., Scotland Yard. He wrote on 

(1882), the 

It (^ 881), and was knighted 
and How (1912). 

(2) William Bnglish scholar^ 


VINJE 

headniaster of 

then Dean of'wSS S 

on education HKOl'i anw y . He wrote 

,(1807). See Li/e b^Na,! n S??; 


w'ifadd'ed^V° 

See Life by BourWjt fllsrtt 

to iNarDonne his ship was captured bv 
and he was sold into slavefy at Tunis Hil 
master, a renegade Savoyard^, was nSua^ed 
by Vincent to return to the Chrisdin fafth 
so .Reaping, they landed in France^ ?607’ 

^ ini's"sfon° to the^F™®’ entrusted with 

A mission to the French court in 16 Q 8 anri 

became almoner of Henry IV’s queen ’ He 
associations for helping t£i stek a?d 
^ ‘'appointed almoner-general of the 
ho^Jf I’e. bad laid the founda- 

* Congregation of Priests of the 
Missions, sanctioned by Urban VIII in 1632 
and called Lazarists from their prio^ of st 
Lazarc m Pars. The Pari^ ' 

Hospital, the noble tsterhood o?Charitf 
(1634) and associated lay nursing oreani^/ 
tions were of his founding. He dfed^slptem: 

canonized 1737. His 
feast day IS on July 19. See Lives by E. K 
Sanders (1913), P. Costc (1932; trans 1935 i 
and Giraiid (trans. 1955) See 
VlNCprip UERlNENSlS (d 450X was a 
.'f (Ldrins). who 
marks of Catholicity— 
Quod ubique, quod semper, quod ab 
omnibus;. Canon Heurtley translated Iris 
Cofnrnonitorium i\S95). 

Sec Leonardo da Vinci. 

1 Podolphe, vee-nay (1797- 

Protestant theologian and critic, 
born at Ouchy near Lausanne, became in 
1835 professor of French Language and 
Literature at Basel and in 1837 of pfactical 
Theology at Lausanne. He was forced to 
a secession from the Swiss 
diurch m 1845. He published studies of 
French literatiue of the 16th-I9th centuries, 
defended freedom of conscience and the 
disestablishment of the church. See Lives 
by M. Lane (1890) and studies by E. 
Rambert, ed. P. Bridel (1913). 

YINJE, Aasmund Olavson, vin'ye (1816-70) 
Norwegian poet and critic, born at Vinje 
was in turn teacher, journalist, student and 
employed in a lawyer’s office, before gaining 
recognition Intermittently between 1858 
^d 1866, he brought out a weekly journal 
B&len, written entiiely by himself. He visited 
England in 1862 and wrote his critical A 
^orsemafTs View oj Britain and the British (in 
English) (1 863). Back in Norway, he indulged 
in adverse political criticism which led to his 
dismissal from an official post at Christiania 
Best known for his poetry, Vinje was one of 
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the leading writers in the latidsm&l (the 
language of the people) movement which 
was rapidly gaining ground. His works 
include En Ballade om Kongen (1853), 
Sioregiit (1866) and BJandkorn (1 867). 
VINOGRADOFF, Sir Paul, vee-nd-grah'doff 
(1854-1925), Russian social historian, born at 
Kostroma, studied at Moscow, became 
professor of History there. He settled in 
England and in 1903 he was appointed 
professor of Jurisprudence at Oxford. 
Knighted in 1917, he was an authority on 
mediaeval England, and among his writings 
are Villeinage in England (1892), Growth of the 
Manor (1905) and English Society in the 
Eleventh Century (1908). 

VIOLILET-LE-DUC, Engine, vyd-layde-diik 
(1814-79), French architect and archaeologist, 
bom in Paris, in 1840 became director of the 
restoration of the Sainte Chapellc, and from 
this time on was the great restorer of ancient 
buildings in France including the cathedrals 
of ISfotrc Dame at Paris, Amiens, Laon, and 
the Chateau de Pierrefonds. He served as 
engineer in the defence of Paris, and was an 
advanced republican politician. His best- 
known work was his great dictionary of 
French Architecture (1853-69). See Lives 
by Sauvageot (1880), Saint-Paul (2nd cd. 
1881), Gout (1914). 

YIOTTI, Giovanni Battista, vyoftee (1753- 
1824), Italian violinist and composer of a 
number of violin and piano concertos, born at 
Fontanetto, lived mostly in Paris, where he 
was director of the Italian Opera and from 
1792 was a wine-merchant in London. Ho 
was one of the leading violinists of his day. 
VIRCHOW, Rudolf, /eer-KHu (1821-1902), 
German pathologist, born at Schivelbcin, 
Pomerania, became professor of Pathological 
Anatomy at Wurzburg (1849) and at Berlin 
(1856). His Cellular pathologic (1858) estab- 
lished that every morbid structure contained 
cells derived from previous cells. He con- 
tributed to the study of tumours, leukaemia, 
hygiene and sanitation, and as a Liberal 
member of the Reichstag (1880-93) strenu- 
ously opposed Bismarck. See studies by 
Becher (1891) and Pagel (1906). 

VIRET, Pierre, vee-ray (1511-71), French 
reformer, born at Orbe in Vaud, converted 
Lausanne to the Protestant faith (1536). See 
monograph by Godet (1893). 

VIRGIL, (Publius Vergilius Maro) (70-19 b.c.), 
greatest of Latin poets, was born at Andes 
near Mantua, October 15. His father owned 
a small property r the boy was sent to school 
at Cremona and Milan, and at sixteen went 
to Rome and studied rhetoric and philosophy. 
In 41 B.c. the victorious triumvirs were 
settling disbanded soldiers on conhscated 
lands throughout Italy. Virgil’s farm was 
part of the confiscated territory; but by 
advice of the governor of the district, 
Asinius Pollio, he went to Rome, with special 
recommendations to Octavianus ; and though 
his own property was not restored to him, 
he obtained ample compensation from the 
government, and became one of the endowed 
court-poets who gathered round the prime- 
minister Maecenas. In 37 b.c. his Eclogues^ 
ten pastorals modelled on those of Theocritus, 
were received with unexampled enthusiasm. 


So^ afterwards Virgil withdrew from 
to Ompama The mumficence of MaecS 
had placed him in affluent circumstan?.? 

He had a villa at Naples and a cSrvS; 
near Nola. Georgies, or 

bandry, in four books, dealing with tiUaS 
and pasturage, the vine and olive, horS 
cattle, and bees appeared in 30 bc and 
confirmed Virgil’s position as the foremo^f 
poet of the age. The remaining eleven yean 
of his life were devoted to a larger task 
undertaken at the urgent request of the 
emperor, the composition of a great national 
epic on the story of Aeneas the Troian 
legendary founder of the Roman nation and 
of the Julian family, from the fall of Troy to 
his arrival in Italy, his wars and alliances 
with the native Italian races, and his final 
establishment in his new kingdom. By 
19 B.c. the Aeneid was practically completed 
and in that year Virgil left Italy to travel in 
Greece and Asia; but at Athens he fell ill 
and returned only to die at Brundisium’, 
September 21. At his own wish he was 
buried at Naples, on the road to Pozznoli, 
his tomb, for many hundreds of years after, 
being worshipped as a sacred place. His 
sincerity and sweetness of temper won the 
warm praise of Horace, and the fastidious 
purity of his life in an age of very lax morality 
gained him the same name of ‘the lady’ by 
which Milton was known at Cambridge. A 
few juvenile pieces of more or less probable 
authenticity arc extant under his name. 
These are the Culejc and the Mo re turn, both 
in hexameter verse; the Co pa, a short elegiac 
piece; and fourteen little poems in various 
metres, some serious, others trivial. The 
Ciris is now agreed to be by a contempora^ 
imitator. The supremacy of Virgil in Latin 
poetry was immediate and almost unques- 
tioned; in the Eclogues the Latin tongue 
assumed a richness, harmony, and sweetness 
till then unknown. The promise shown in 
the Eclogues was more than fulfilled in the 
Georgies. The workmanship of the Aeneii 
is more unequal ; but in its great passages 
there is the same beauty, with an even fuller 
strength and range. Virgil’s works were 
established classics even in his lifetime, and 
soon after his death had become, as they still 
remain, the school-books of western Europe. 
By the 3rd century his poems ranked as 
sacred books, and were regularly used for 
purposes of divination. In the dark ages his 
fabled powers as a magician almost eclipsed 
his real fame as a poet ; but with the revival 
of learning he resurned his old place. Dante 
chose him as his guide in the Divine Comedy. 
The standard English edition is still that of 
Conington and Nettleship (4lh 
See works on the poet by W. Y. Sellar (^92, 
T. R. Glover (1915), T. Frank (1922), B. K. 
Rand (1931), W. F. J. Knight dW 
HaarhofT (1949), on the Aeneid by M. M. 
Crump (1920) and D. L. Drew (1924), on the 
Eclogues by R. S. Conway (1907) and H. J. 
Rose (1942) and C. M. Bowra, From VniUo 
Milton (1945). 

VIRGIL, Polydore. SeeVERCit. 
VIRGINIA. See Ci.a,iidhjs (Appitjs). . 
VIRIATHUS, -ah'toos (d. 139), a L^imisn 
herdsman, headed a rising against tne 
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Romans, and from 151 to 141 b.c. repeatedly 
defSted Roman armies. He was murdered 

Artturi Ilmari (1895- ), 

^n^biocliemist, born at Helsinki became 
OTofessor of Biochemistry there in.l939. He 
Suddated the processes by -which plante 
nitrogen and complex organic 
fnhSances from the soil. He showed that 
sU^ can be preserved by dilute hydrochloric 
acid and studied nutrition and the develop- 
ment of food resources, for which he was 
awarded the Nobel prize for chemistry 

Veta,fish'er (1455-1 529), German 
sculptor in bronze was born and died at 
Nuniberg. He was responsible for the 
King Arthur statue at Innsbruck, the tomb 
nf Archbishop Ernst at Magdeburg and the 
hLic shucture of that of St Sebald at 
SbS His sons Hans (1489-1550), 
Hermann (1486-1517) and Peter, the younger 
(’1487-1528), were also distinguished sculp- 
tors. See monograph by C. Headlam 

vrsCONTI, the name, taken from the heredi- 
tary office of viscount, of a Milanese family 
of Ghibelline nobility which rose to promi- 
nence when Ottoni Yisconti (d. 1295) became 
archbishop of Milan in 1262 and his nephew 
Matteo (1255-1322) captain of the people. 
Its most important members in chronological 

Giovanni (d. 1 354) archbishop and lord 
of Milan from 1349, brought Genoa and 
Bologna under his jurisdiction. 

(2) Gian Galeazzo (1351-3402), Milanese 
statesman, grandnephew of (1), succeeded his 
father, Galeazzo II, as joint ruler (1378-85) 
with his uncle Bernabo, whom he had 
executed (1385). As duke (1385) he made 
himself master of the northern half of Italy, 
bringing many independent cities into one 
state, arranged marriage alliances with 
England, France, Austria and Bavaria, and 
was a great patron of the arts. See Life by 
D. M. Bueno de Mesquita (1941). 

(3) Filippo Maria (1392-1447), Milanese 
statesman, son of (2), restored the unity of 
his father’s dominions, but died without 
issue. The duchy passed to the Sforza 
family (q.v.). See D. Muir, A History of 
Milan under the Visconti (1924). 

VISCONTI, name of an Italian family of 
archaeologists and architects: 

(1) Ennio Quirino (1751-1818), son of ^2), 
father of (3), was keeper of the Capitoline 
Museum from 1787. During the Roman 
Republic of 1798 he was one of the five 
consuls, then fled to Paris, where he became 
curator at the Louvre and professor of 
Archaeology, In 1817 he came to England 
to examine the Elgin marbles. He wrote 
Iconographie grecque (1801) and romaine 
(1817). 

(2) Giovanni Battista Antonio (1722-84), 
father of (1), succeeded Winckelmann as 
prefect of antiquities at_ Rome (1768), 
reorganized the Museo Pio-Clementins in 
the Vatican and with his son edited the 
catalogue of the museum’s engravings. 
He supervised the excavations which led to 
the discovery of Scipio’s tomb. 
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(3) Lodovico Tullio Gioacchino (1791-1853), 
son of (1), was a Parisian architect (from 
1799). He built Napoleon’s mausoleum and 
was responsible for the scheme joining the 
Louvre and the Tuileries. His nephew, 
Pietro _ Ercole (1802-80), was commissioner 
of antiquities at Rome and curator of the 
Vatican art collections. 

VISSCHER, Cornells, vis'er {c. 1629-58), 
a Dutch copper-plate engraver, famous for 
his portraits and for engravings after Guido 
Reni, Brouwer and Ostade. — His brother, 
Jan (1634-92), was similarly distinguished. 
VIT, Vincenzo de (1811-91), Italian scholar, 
born in Padua, was editor of Forcellini’s 
Lexicon To tins Latinitatis (1 858-79). A canon 
of Rovigo and town-librarian, in 1850 he 
joined the brotherhood of Rosmini (q.v.). 
His unfinished Onomasticon was to contain 
all proper names down to the 5th century. 
VITELLIUS, Aulus, -teV- (a.d. 15-69), Roman 
emperor, was a favourite of Tiberius, 
Caligula, Claudius and Nero. Appointed by 
Galba to the command of the legions on the 
Lower Rhine, he was proclaimed emperor at 
Colonia Agrippinensis (Cologne) in the 
beginning of 69; and his generals put an end 
to the reign of Otho by the victory of Bedri- 
acum. Vitellius, during his brief reign, gave 
himself up to pleasure and debauchery. 
Many of his soldiers deserted when Vespasian 
was proclaimed emperor in Alexandria. 
Vitellius was defeated in two battles by his 
rival, dragged through the streets of Rome 
and murdered, December 21. 

VITORIA. See Espartero. 

VITRUVIUS POLIO, Marcus, -troo'vee-oos 
(1st cent. A.D.), Roman architect and military 
engineer, a North Italian in the service of 
Augustus, wrote De Architectiira (before 
A.D. 27), which is the only Roman treatise on 
architecture still extant. See edition by F. 
Granger (1931). 

VITRY, Jacques de, vee-tree (d. 1240), a 
French cardinal legate, who died at Rome, 
is known by his Historia OrientaliSy a valuable 
source book, letters and sermons. 
VITTORINO DA FELTRE, veet-to-ree'nd da 
fel-tre (c. 1378-1446), Italian educationist, 
was summoned to Mantua as tutor to the 
children of the Marchese Gonzaga (1423) and 
founded a school for both rich and poor 
children (1425), in which he applied his own 
methods of instruction. See study by W. H. 
Woodward (1897). 

VITUS, Saint, vi- (early 4th cent.), the son of a 
Sicilian pagan, was converted by his nurse 
Crescentia and her husband Modestus, with 
whom he suffered martyrdom under Diocle- 
tian. He was invoked against sudden death, 
hydrophobia and chorea or St Vitus’ Dance, 
and is sometimes regarded as the patron 
of comedians and actors. His feast-day is 
June 15. 

VIVALDI, Antonio, -vahV- (1678-1741), 
Venetian violinist and composer, known as 
* the Red Priest on account of his red hair, 
born at Venice, took orders (1703), but gave 
up ofheiating and was attached to the 
hospital of the Piet^ at Venice (1703-40), 
dying at Vienna. The twelve concertos of 
VEstro Armonico (1712) gave him a European 
reputation; The Seasons (1725), an early 
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example of programme music, proved highly Illustrated London News in Paris (186^ 

popular; and he wrote many operas and some and in Berlin (1872). He witnessed the 

sacred music. Though he really consolidated of Paris and with his son, Ernest wrm 

and developed the solo concerto, he was Paris in Peril {1^61). As a publisher mlatr 

forgotten after his death. Bach transcribed life, he produced translations of FrenchS 

many of his concertos for the keyboard and Russian authors, notably of the works nf 

from the 1 9th century they were increasingly Zola, which involved him in two le?q 

played. See Life by Mario Rinaldi (Milan actions for obscene libel. In 1893 hk 

1943) and Italian study by M. Pinchcrle memoirs were published as Glances to 
(1948; abridged and trans. 1958). Through Seventy Years. His brother Frank 

YIVAMNl, vee-vah-ree'-nee., name of a (1830-83), also a foreign correspondent for 

family of Venetian painters of the 1 5th the Yevvj, was killed in the 

century, including: Sudan. His sons, Edward Henry (1847-19nn 

(1) Antonio (active c. 1440--C. 1476/84), and Ernest Alfred (1853-1922), were also 

lirst worked in partnership with his brother- journalists, whilst Frank Horace (1864-1938) 

in-law Giovanni d’Alemagna and later wuth was a notable lexicographer on the staff of 

his brother (2). His paintings, often of the Funk and Wagnall Company in New 

Madonnas and saints, arc modelled first on York. 

Gentile da Fabriano and then on Mantegna VLADIMIR, vlad'i-meer, the name of two 
and Giovanni Bellini (q.v.). notable Russian rulers: 

(2) Bartolommeo (active 1450-99), brother Vladimir I, known as Saint Vladimir, or 

of (1), worked under the same influences, but ‘ the Great ’ (c. 956-1015), ruled from 9b as 

his painting shows a step forward towards the the first Christian sovereign of Russia 

renaissance style. extending its dominions into Lithuania’ 

(3) Loigi or Alvisc (active 1457- <:r- 1503/5), Galicia and Livonia, with Kiev as his capital! 

son of (1), was possibly a pupil of both his Vladimir H, surnamed Monomachus 
father and uncle. Influenced by Antonello da (1053-1125), became by popular demand 
Messina and Bellini, his works include grand prince of Kiev in 1 113 instead of the 
portrait busts and altar-pieces, especially a prior claimants of Sviatoslav and Iziaslav 
Madonna and six Saints (1480) in the Academy, famil ics, thus founding the Monomakhovichi 
Venice. dynasty. A popular, powerful, enlightened 

VIVES, Juan Luis, generally known as and peaceful ruler, he colonized, built new 
Liidoviciis Vives, (1492-1540), towns, dethroned unruly princes and intro- 

Spanish philosopher and humanist, born at duced laws against usury. He left careful 
Valencia, studied philosophy at Paris, but,^ instructions to his son and cousin in the 
disgusted with the empty quibblings of manuals Piichenie and Poslanie. 
scholasticism, turned to the classics at VLAMINCK, Maurice do, vla-tnlk (1876- 
Louvain, where he edited St Augustine’s 1958), French artist, born in Paris. He was 
Civitas Pei, He dedicated it to Henry VUI, largely self-taught, and for a time was a 
who summoned him to England in 1523 as racing cyclist. About 1900 he began to work 
tutor to Princess Mary. He also taught at with Derain. At this time he was much 
Oxford and became a fellow of Corpus influenced by Van Gogh, and by 1905 he was 
Christi. He was imprisoned for opposing one of the leaders of the Fauves, using typi- 
Henry VII Fs divorce from Katharine of cally brilliant colour. From 1908 to 1914, 
Aragon and after 1528 lived mostly at Bruges, however, he painted more realistic landscapes 
His commentary on Aristotle’s De Anima under the influence of C6zanne. After 1915 
foreshadowed Bacon in his emphasis on his palette was more sombre, and his style 
inductive methods. He also wrote a remark- more romantic than Cdzannesque, though 

able treatise on education, Pe discipUnis still with an expressionist zest. He mainly 
(1531). lived in the country as a farmer, and this may 

VIVIANI, Ren^, vee-vyah'nee (1862-1925), have given him his consistent sensitivity to 
French statesman, born at Sidi-beI-Abb6s, the nuances of landscape and atmosphere. 
Algeria, was prime minister at the outbreak of Also a talented violinist, he wrote several 
the First World War and to demonstrate books, including Communications (1921). 
France’s peaceful intentions withdrew French Sec Lives by K. G. Peris (1941) and R. 
forces from the German frontier. He was Qucncau (1949). 

minister of Justice (1915) and French VODNIK, Valentin (1758-1819), Slovene poet 
representative at the League of Nations and teacher, born at Zgornja SiSka near 
(1920). Ljubljana, who by his writings helped to 

VIVIN, Louis, vee-vi (1861-1936), French revive Slovene nationalism. He wrote 
primitive painter, born at Hadol, w'as a Post poetry, educational and school books in the 
Oflice employee until he retired in 1922. He language of the peasantry and this became 
painted mainly still-lifes and views of Paris established as the literary language of Tugo- 
and its parks. His naive and charmingly slavia. 

coloured pictures are meticulous in every VOELCKER, Augustus, faeVkir (1822-84), 
detail. German agricultural chemist and writer, 

VIZETELLY, Henry Richard, v/z-d-re/T (1 820— was born at Frankfurt-am-Main. After 
1894), English publisher of Italian descent, studying at Gottingen and Utrecht, he 
was born in London. As an engraver he worked in Edinburgh under the auspices 
early contributed to the newly founded of the Highland and Agricultural Society 
Illustrated London News and in 1843 set of Scotland, was appointed professor ot 
up in competition his own Pictorial Times, Agriculture at the Royal Agncultoal 
He became a foreign correspondent to the College, Cirencester, in 1849, and in 165/ 
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« attached to the Royal Agricultujal 
S'^iety of England as consulting chemist. 
f'^Stuial chemistry was greatly advanced 
hv Voelcker’s work and writings on farm 

m Qtuffs on soil research and on 

feeding stun , elected 

fflkiw ?f "Royal Society and in 1875 
VO&l“ aV^'llSiann' Sri (1841-1907), 

gSSKWiSoVoV&SK 

It Potsdam (1882). He discovered spectro- 

Hermann WUhclm (1834-98), German 
born at Dobdlugk, Brandenburg, 
at Berlin, and invented the ortho- 
Ihroraatic photographic plate (1873) and 
Studied spectroscopic photography and 

‘^®(3)"sh^ JuUus”’o835-99), New Zealand 
Statesman, born in London, edited and 
founded newspapers in Australia and New 
Zealand, where he was c cctcd colonial 
rrlasurer in 1869. He established a govern- 
ment public trust office (1872) improved 
emigration facilities and planned the 
ntroduction of trunk railways, borrowing 
^10 OOO OOO for his public works programme. 

’formed a government in 1872 and was 
?r®fer (1873-75).^ His resolution (1874) 
foreshadowed the abolition of the provinces. 
He resigned in 1875 to devote himself to 
business, but was again treasurer during the 
economic crisis in 1884. 

(4) Yladimir (1896- ), Russian com- 

Doser, born at Moscow, studied in Moscow 
and under Busoni in Berlin. He composed 
orchestral works and chamber music and 
secular oratorios, including Wagadu Des- 
troyed (1935) with sax-Ophonc accompani- 

VOGLER, Georg Joseph, fds'Jcr (1749-1814), 
German composer, styled Abt Voglcr, was 
born at Wiirzburg, the son of a yiohn-maker, 
was ordained priest at Rome in 1773, and 
made Knight of the Golden Spur^ and 
chamberlain to the pope. At Mannheim he 
established his first school of music; his 
second was at Stockholm. After years of 
wandering and brilliant successes in London 
and Europe as a player on his ^ orchestrion ’ 
(a modified organ), he settled as kapellmeister 
at Darmstadt, and opened his third school, 
having for pupils Weber and Meyerbeer. 
His compositions and his theories of music 
are now forgotten ; but his name survives in 
Robert Browning’s poem. See study by 
Schafhautl (1887). ^ ^ . 

VOGtffi, -gu-ay, (1) Charles Jean Melchior, 
Marquis de (1829-1916), French archaeo- 
logist and diplomatist, born in Paris, travelled 
in Syria (1853-54 and 1861), was ambassador 
at Constantinople (1871-75) and at Vienna 
G 875-79). Elected to the Acad6inie (1901), 
he wrote on the churches of Palestine (1860 
and 1865). 

(2) Eugene Marie Melchior, Yicomte de 
(1848-1910), French historian, cousin of (1), 
was born at Nice. He was secretary at 
St Petersburg (1876-82) and was admitted to 
the Acadtoie (1888). He wrote Le Roman 
russe (1886), a valuable study of the Russian 
novels of Tolstoy and Dostoyevsky, Les 


Morts qui parlent (1 899) and works on Syria 
and Egypt. 

VOITURE, Vincent, vwah-tur (1598-1648), 
French poet and letter-writer, born ai 
Amiens, was an original member of the 
Acadeniie, and enjoyed the favour of Gaston 
d’Orleans, Richelieu, Mazarin and Louis 
XIII. His brilliant sonnets and vers de 
societd were the delight of the Hotel Ram- 
houiilet, but were not published till 1650. 
See Sainte-Bcuve’s Cause ries and study by 
E. Magne (1911). 

VOLNEV, Constantin Franipols Chassebmuf, 
Comte de (1757-1820), French scholar and 
author, born at Craon in Mayenne, studied 
at Paris medicine, history and the Oriental 
languages, adopted the name of Volney, and 
travelled in Egypt and Syria (1783-87), 
publishing his valuable Voyage (1787). A 
zealous reformer, he was elected to the 
Constituent Assembly in 1789, but later was 
thrown _ into prison till the downfall of 
Robespierre. His reputation chiefly rests on 
his famous work Les Ruines, on Meditations 
sur les rivoliitioris des empires (1791). 
Professor of History in the short-lived ;^cole 
Norinalc, he collected in the United States 
(1795-98) materials for liis Tableau du climat 
et du sol (1803), and was admitted to the 
Academy. Napoleon made him senator, 
count and commander of the Legion of 
Honour; Louis XVIII made him a peer. 
See Life by L. Sechc (1899) and Sainte- 
Beuve’s Causeries. 

VOLSTEAD, Andrew J. (1860-1947), Ameri- 
can politician, born in Goodhue Co., 
Minnesota, practised law and entered 
Congress as a republican in 1903. He was 
the author of the Farmers’ Co-operative 
Marketing Act, but is best known for the 
prohibition act of 1919, named after him, 
which forbade the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicant liquors. This act, passed over 
President Wilson’s veto, was in force until 
1933. 

VOLTA, Alessandro, Count, voVlah (1745- 
1827), Italian physicist, born at Como, in 
1774-1804 was professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy at Pavia. He retired to his native 
town, but was summoned to show his 
discoveries to Napoleon, and received medals 
and titles at home and abroad, including 
the Copley medal (1791). He developed the 
theory of current electricity, discovered the 
electric decomposition of water; invented 
an electric battery, the electro phorus, an 
electroscope and made investigations on heat 
and gases. His name is given to the unit of 
electric pressure, the volt. See monographs 
by Bianchi and Mochetti (1829-32), and by 
Volta (1875). 

VOLTAIRE, Francois Marie Arouet de, vol- 
tayr (1694-1778), French author, the 
embodiment of the 18th-ceatury ‘ enlighten- 
ment was born November 24 in Paris, 
where his father, Francois Arouet, held a 
post in the Chambre des comptes. In his 
ninth year he entered the College Louis-le- 
Grand, the chief French seminary of the 
Jesuits. Leaving college at seventeen, he was 
destined for the bar, but law disgusted him. 
Alarmed by the dissipated life which he was 
leading, his father gladly saw him admitted 
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into the suite of his godfather’s brother, love-affair with his niece, the widow.,i 

the Marquis de Chateauneuf, French Madame Denis. Since the appearance of hU 

ambassador to Holland; but in consequence Letters on the English he had been out of 

of an undiplomatic love-affair with a French favour at court. Princesse de Navarre 

protestant at The Hague, he was sent performed on the occasion of the Daunhin’? 

home. He again entered an attorney’s office, marriage (February 1745), pleased Louis XV 

but his stay in it was short, and he soon by its adroit adulation. This and the 

obtained notoriety as the author of a satire patronage of Madame de Pompadour 

on his successful rival in the poetic competi- procured him the appointments of royal 

tion for an Academy prize. In 1716, on historiographer and of gentleman-in-ordinarv 

suspicion of lampooning the regent, the Due to the king, as well as his election to the 

d’Orleans, he was banished for several French Academy. In 1747 an imprudent 

months from Paris; and in 1717-18, a speech at a court card-party drove him to 

savage lampoon, accusing the regent of all take refuge with the Duchesse de Maine 
manner of crimes, resulted in his eleven for whose amusement he now wrote Zadig 

months’ imprisonment in the Bastille, where and others of the Oriental tales. When he 

he rewrote his tragedy CEdipCy began a poem was allowed to reappear at court, some 

on Henry IV and assumed the name Voltaire, injudicious flattery ot Madame de Pompadour 

supposed to be an anagram of Arouet 1(c) excited the indignation of the queen, and 

j(eune). CEdipe was performed in 1718, and Voltaire had again to migrate. The death 
was triumphantly successful. His next (September 1749) of Madame du Chatelet 
dramatic attempts were almost failures, and allowed him at last to accept the repeated 
he devoted himself to his poem on Henry IV. invitation of Frederick the Great. In July 
But the authorities refusing to sanction its 1750 Voltaire found himself at Berlin as 
publication on account of its championship king’s chamberlain, with a pension of 20,000 
of Protestantism and of religious toleration, francs and board in one of the royal palaces. 
Voltaire had the epic poem surreptitiously But he entered into some questionable 
printed at Rouen (1723) and smuggled into financial operations with a Berlin Jew; 
Paris, as La Ligue on Henri le grand. Famous Frederick was still more gravely offended by 
and a favourite at court, he was denounced his satirical criticisms on Maupertuis; and 
by the Chevalier de Rohan-Chabot as a in March 1753 Frederick and Voltaire parted, 
parvenu. Voltaire retorted with spirit, and never to meet again. In Prussia Voltaire had 
circulated caustic epigrams on the Chevalier, published his Si^cle de Louis Quatorze (1751). 
whose revenge was to have Voltaire beaten On his way home he was arrested at Frank- 
by his hirelings. Voltaire challenged the furt, through Frederick’s representative 
author of the outrage, and was once more there, instructed to recover from Voltaire a 
thrown into the Bastille, and liberated only volume of the king’s poems. Voltaire 
on the condition that he would proceed at avenged himself by writing a malicious sketch 
once to England, where he landed in May of Frederick’s character and account of his 
1726. Here Bolingbroke made him known habits, first printed after the writer’s death, 
to Pope and his circle. He made the acquain- Voltaire settled in 1755 near Geneva— after 
tance of Peterborough, Chesterfield, the 1758 at Ferney, four miles from Geneva. 
Herveys and the Duchess of Marlborough, In 1756-59 appeared his Mirwrj 

and became intimate with Young, Thomson nations^ his pessimistic poem qii the earth- 

and Gay. He acquired some knowledge of quake of Lisbon and that satirical master- 
Shakespeare and Milton, Dryden and Butler, piece, the short story, Candide which attacked 
Pope’s works, Addison’s Cato, and the what Voltaire understood by the LeibniziM 
Restoration dramatists. He was strongly optimistic theology that ‘all for the best in 
attracted to Locke’s philosophy, and he this best of all possible worlds . The 
mastered the elements of Newton’s astro- suspension of the Encyclopidie by the French 
nomical physics. The English Deists government, and the condemnation by the 
furnished weapons or at least a stalking-horse parliament of Paris of a harmless poem of 
(Bolingbroke). Queen Caroline accepted his his own on natural religion, impelled Voltaire 
dedication to her of the Henriade, the new to declare war by word and deed against the 
form of La Ligue; and when permitted to bigoted, ‘ L’Infame In 1762 appeared the 
return to France in 1729 he took with him his first of his anti-religious writings which were 
History of Charles XII and the materials for to include didactic tragedies, biassed histones, 
his Letters on the English, He laid the pamphl&ts d^nd the Dictionnaire ph^ 
foundation of his great wealth by purchasing (1764). The judicial murder (1762) of Jean 
shares in a government lottery and by Galas (q.v.), falsely accused of haying, trom 
speculations in the corn-trade, ultimately Protestant zeal, killed one ot nis sons to 
increased by the profits from large army keep him from turning a Catholic, arouseo 
contracts. He formed an intimacy with Voltaire to exert himself successfully to sei 
Madame du Chatelet (q.v.), and made her the sentence annulled, and to rescue other 
husband’s chateau of Cirey in Champagne members of the Galas family froni punish- 
their headquarters (1734). Here he wrote ment. This and similar efforts on behali ot 
dramas (Mahomet (1741) -and Mdrope (1743) victims of French fanaticism, for whom he 
among them), poetry, h^s Treatise on Meta-’ provided a refuge at Ferney, won widespread 
physics, much of his Siicle de Louis Quatorze admiration. The Genevan govemin^t 
(1751) and Les Moeurs et V esprit des nations, prevented Voltaire from staging pl^s ana 
with his Elements of the Philosophy of Newton from establishing a theatre at Geneva. 
(1738). Apart from Madame du Chatelet, Rousseau’s support for the Swiss gove^eDt 

his correspondence (1640-50) testifies to a terminated Voltaire’s friendship with tne 
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i,;i^cnr.her (1758). In 1778, in his eighty- 
FS year. L was given a ‘ royal ’ welcome 
S piris when he arrived to put on his last 
Sjpdl’ Ir^ne, The excitement brought on 
SIsfinneath on May 30, 1778 After 
the revolution, v^hich his works and ideas 
Elned to foster, his remains were fitly 
r5nterred in the Panth6on, Pans. See his 
2^lfspondence with Frederick the Great 
ytZnVl927), his Love-Letters to His Niece 
and trans. T. Besterman, 1958). Lives by 
nbesnoirest^rres (1 867-76), Viscount Morley 

m72) L cSusl6 (1899), C. E. Vulliamy 
f1930)’ H. N. Brailsford (1935), A. Noyes 
n936) R Naves (1942), A. Maurois (1952), 
and political and philosophical studies by 
G pSer (1908), A. Bellescort (1925), C. 
^nwe fl955) and P. Gay (1959). 

VOLTERRA, (1) Daniele da (c. 1509-66), 
Italian artist, born at Volterra, was Michcl- 
anselo’s assistant. He painted the Descent 
from the Cross in the Trinity dci Monti at 

(1860-1940), Italian mathemati- 
ciii, born at Ancona, professor at Pisa, 
Turin and Rome, contributed to modern 
mathematical analysis and theory of equa- 
tions. He became a foreign member of the 
Royal Society in 1902. 

VOLtJSENUS, Florcntius-Florcnce Wilson, or 
Wolsey, vol-oo-say'noos (1504-46), Scottish 
humanist, born near Elgin, went to the 
University of Paris, and attained a mastery 
of Latin which ranks him with the first 
scholars of his time. After acting as tutor to 
a reputed son of Cardinal Wolsey, he became 
principal of a school at Carpentras near 
Avignon; and died at Vienne in Dauphine. 
His chief work is his De Animi TranquiUitate. 
See Hume Brown, Surveys of Scottish History 
(1919). 

VONDEL, Joost van den (1587-1679), the 
greatest of the Dutch poets, born at Cologne 
of Dutch immigrant parents, became a 
prosperous hosier in Amsterdam and devoted 
his leisure to the penning of satirical verse 
in the sectarian disputes of the time, he 
himself turning from Anabaptism through 
Armenianism to Roman Catholicism. Hav- 
ing acquired a wide knowledge of the classics, 
Vondel turned to Sophoclean drama and 
produced Jephtha (1659) and Lucifer (1654), 
a masterpiece of lyrical religious drama, 
which in style, feeling and majesty of language 
brings to mind Milton’s Paradise Lost (c. 
166(^63) and greatly influenced the German 
poetical revival after the Thirty Years* War. 
See his complete Werken, ed. with Life by 
J. F. M. Sterck (1927-40) and study by A. J. 
Bamouw (1926). 

VON WRIGHT, Georg Hendrik (1916- ), 
Finnish logician and philosopher, born in 
Helsinki, took part in the discussions of the 
Vienna Circle of logical positivists and 
studied under and succeeded Wittgenstein 
(q.v.) at Cambridge (1948). Ho was visiting 
professor at Cornell (1954) before his 
appointment to the chair of Philosophy at 
Helsinki, He was Gifford Lecturer (1939-60) 
on Norms and Values at St Andrews. Von 
Wright formalized the traditional, vain 
attempts at justifying induction in The Logical 
Problem of Induction (1941) and A Treatise on 
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Induction and Probability (1951), and has 
greatly contributed to meta-logic with Form 
and Content in Logic (1941), An Essay in 
Logical Studies 
(195o). He wrote a memorable introduction 
to Ludwig Wittgenstein — A Memoir by 
N. Malcolm (1958). 

VON DER DECKEN. See Decken. 
VORAGINE, dacobus de, vo-raf ee~nay 

(1230-98), Italian hagiologist, a Dominican, 
born at Viareggio near Genoa, became 
Archbishop of Genoa. He wrote the Aurea 
Legenda or Golden Legend, a famous collec- 
tion of lives of the saints, translated by 
Caxton in 1483. He is also said to have 
produced the first Italian translation of the 
Bible. 

VORONOFF, Serge (1866-1951), Russian 
physiologist, born at Voronezh and educated 
in Paris, became director of experimental 
surgery at the College de France. He 
specialized in grafting animal glands into the 
human body and wrote on his theory 
connecting gland secretions with senility. 
VOROSHILOV, Klimenti Efremovich, vor-e- 
shee'lef (1881- ), president of the Soviet 

Union from Stalin’s death (1953) to 1960, was 
born near Dniepropetrovsk in the Ukraine. 
He joined the Communist party in 1903 and 
political agitation soon brought about his 
exile to Siberia. He remained a fugitive right 
up to 1914, and took a military rather than a 
political r61e in the 1917 Revolution. From 
1925 to 1940 he was commissar for defence 
and so mainly responsible for the moderniza- 
tion of the Red Army and its success in 
defeating Hitler’s invasion of 1941. His 
long friendship with Stalin, dating from 1906, 
possibly excused some of his later mistakes. 
VOROSMARTY, Michael, va'rassh-mort-y* 
(1800-55), Hungarian poet, bom at Szekes- 
fehervar, was an advocate and in 1848 a 
member of the National Assembly. He 
wrote the national song, Szozat (1840), lyric 
and epic poetry and eleven plays, of which 
Csongor es Tiinde (1831) is his masterpiece. 
He also translated Shakespearean tragedies. 
VORTIGERN (fl. 450), the prince of South- 
east Britain, reported by Bede, Nennius and 
Geoffrey of Monmouth to have invited the 
Saxons into Britain to help him against the 
Piets, and to have married Rowena, daughter 
of Hengist. 

VOS, Cornells de (1585-1651), Antwerp 
painter of portraits and religious and 
mythological pieces, worked occasionally for 
Rubens and was a friend of Van Dyck. 
His brother, Paul (1590-1678), painted 
animals and hunting scenes. 

VOSS, fos, (1) Johann Heinrich (1751-1826), 
German poet and translator, born at Som- 
mersdorf in Mecklenburg, studied at Gottin- 
gen, and in 1778 went from editing the 
Musenalmanach at Wandsbeck to be school- 
master at Otterndorf. Here he translated 
the Odyssey. In 1782 he became rector of a 
school at Eutin, whence in 1789 he issued his 
translation of Virgil’s Georgies. In 1802 he 
settled in Jena, in 1805 was called to be 
professor at Heidelberg, where he translated 
Horace, Hesiod, Theocritus, Bion, Moschus, 
Tibullus and Propertius; other translations 
were of Aristophanes and (with the aid of his 
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two sons) Shakespeare — a work far inferior 
to Schlegers. Luise (1795), an idyl, is his best 
original poem. See Lives by Paiikis (1826) 
and by HerbsL (1876). 

(2) Richard (1851-1918), German writer, 
born at Neugrape in Pomerania, published a 
long scries of poems, dramas and romances. 

VOSSIUS, (1) Gerard Jan (1577-1649), 
Dutch scholar, father of (2), born near 
Heidelberg, studied at Leyden, and became 
in 1600 rector of the school at Dort and in 
1615 of the theological college of Leyden. 
His His tor ia Fe/agiana (1618), with its 
Arminian leanings, brought down upon him 
the wrath of the orthodox. Laud made him 
a prebend in Canterbury. In his De Historicis 
Latinis (1627) he made a prudent recantation. 
In 1632 he became professor of History in 
the Athenaeum at Amsterdam. His chief 
works arc Aristarchus De Historicis Graccis 
and Coninientaria Rhetorica, 

(2) Isaac (1618-88), Dutch scholar, son of 
(I), born in Leyden, travelled in England, 
France and Italy, collecting many valuable 
manuscripts, and was at the court of Queen 
Christina of Sweden, but returned to Holland 
in 1658. In 1670 he settled in England, and, 
although a libertine, was appointed by 
Charles II a canon of Windsor. He edited 
the epistles of Ignatius (1646), Justin, 
Pomponius Mela and Catullus, ancl wrote on 
chronology. 

VOUDT, Simon, voo-ay (1590-1649), French 
painter, born in Paris, after fourteen years in 
Italy, returned to France, whore his religious 
and allegorical paintings and decorations in 
the baroque style became very popular. A 
contemporary of Poussin, who criticized him 
but was not a serious rival during his lifetime, 
his pupils included Lebrun and Lc Sueur. 
There arc paintings by him in galleries 
throughout Europe, including the Louvre, 
the Uffizi and the National Gallery in 
London. 

VOWELL, John. See Hooker (4). 

VOYSEY, Charles (1828-1912), English 
theist, born in London, studied at St Edmund’s 
Hall, Oxford, was transferred from his curacy 
at St Mark’s, Whitechapel, in 1863, to the 
living of Healaugh near Tadcastcr, for 
preaching against the doctrine of perpetual 
punishment. His sermons and writings on 
inspiration led to the deprivation of his living 
in 1871. He then became founder and pastor 
of a Theistic church in London, and wrote 


WAALS 


on Theism ^ aad 

VRCIILICKV, Jaroslav, vmrKH'lits-ki (ISO 
1912), pseud, of Emil Frida, Czech S 
epic poet and translator of the classics nr 
European poetry, born at Laun, was a purl 
of Victor Hugo who inspired the Framm, 
of the Epic of Humanity. His beft ballad 
Legend of St Procopius (1879) P.m!, 

Ballads (1886), are on nktionaiistk S 
patriotic themes. His early lyric poetry on 
love and the pleasures of life gave wav 
P and misfortune 

In 1893, at the height of his reputation 
ho was appointed professor of European 
Literature at Prague. 

VRIES. See De Vries. 


VUILLARD, Jean Edouard, vwee-yahr' (1868- 
1940), French artist, bom at Cuiseaux, died 
at La Bailie. One of the later Impressionists 
he shared a studio with Bonnard, and was 
strongly influenced by Gauguin and by the 
vogue for Japanese painting. Although his 
outlook was limited and mainly devoted to 
flower pieces and to simple and intimate in- 
tcriors, these arc painted with an exquisite sense 
of light and colour. See Life by C. Roger- 
Marx (1948), and studies by same (Paris 1945) 
and Jacques Mcrcanton (Paris 1948). 

VULPIUS, Christiane. See Goethe. 

VYSHINSKY, Andrei, vee-shins'kee (1883- 
1954), Soviet jurist and politician, born of 
Polish origins in Odessa, studied law at 
Moscow University but was debarred from 
a lecturership on account of his Menshevik 
revolutionary activities until 1921, when he 
left the Red Army. He became professor of 
Criminal Law and simultaneously attorney- 
general (1923-25) and was rector of Moscow 
University (1925-28). He was notoriously 
the public prosecutor at the Metropolitan- 
Vickers trial (1933) and the subsequent state 
trials (1936-38) which removed Stalin’s rivals, 
Bukharin, Radek, Zinoviev, Kamenev and 
Sokolnikov. 1-Ic was promoted deputy 
foreign minister under Molotov (1940) and 
was permanent Soviet delegate to the United 
Nations (1945-49, 1953-54), succeeding 

Molotov as foreign minister in 1949 until 
the death of Stalin (1953). He was the 
cynically brilliant advocate of the disruptive 
and negative Stalin- Molotov foreign policies, 
the author of many text-books on Soviet Law 
and the recipient of the Order of Lenin and 
Stalin prize in 1947. 


W 


WAAGE, Peter, vaw'gi (1833-1900), FJor- 
wegian chemist, became (1862) professor in 
Christiania, and established (1864) with 
Guldberg (q.v.) the law of mass action. 

WAAGEN, Gustav Friedrich, vah'gen (1794- 
1868), German art critic, appointed (1844) 
Art History professor at Berlin university. 
One of his best-known books is The Treasures 
of Art in Great Britain (3 vols. 1854). 


WAALS, Johannes Diderik van der, vals 
(1837-1923), Dutch physicist, professor at 
Amsterdam university (1877-1908), fan^fd 
for the discovery (1873) of van der Waals 
equation, defining the physical state of a 
gas or liquid, and investigator of the weak 
attractive forces (van der Waals’ forces) 
between molecules. He was awarded a 
Nobel prize in 1910. 
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VV4CE, Robert (?), If- c. 1183), WAGNER, vahg'ner, (1) Adolph (1835-1917) 

hnrn in Jersev. Studied firirmnn / 


Anglo-Norman poet, born in Jersey studied 
^ Paris and was a canon of Bayeux between 
11^0 and 1170. He wrote several verse lives 
f the saints, a free Norman-French version 

npnflfrev of Monmouth’s Historia Regum 
entitled Roman de Brut (1155), 
nSd bv Layamon and Brunne (qq.v.), also 
fhP l^oman de Rou, an epic of the exploits of 
he Dukes of Normandy. Sec studies by 
Pavne-mne (1916) and Philpot (1926). 
WACKENRODER, Wilhelm Heinrich, vak en- 
r^der (1773-98), German writer, an early 
Rxnonent of Romanticism and a close friend 
of Tieck (q.v.), with whom he collaborated 
in Herzensergiessuugen ernes kunstUebenden 
Klosterbruders (1797) and Rhantasien iiber 

(1889- ), English 

mediaevalist and writer, born in Tokyo, 
SLd Lvrics from the Chinese (1913), 
Mediaeval Latin Lyrics (1929), The Wandering 
Scholars (1927), Refer Abelard (1933), The 
Desert Fathers (1936), &c. 

WADDING, Luke (1588-1657), Irish theo- 
logian, born at Waterford, in 1607 entered the 
Franciscan order, in 1617 became president 
of an Irish college in Salamanca, was loundcr 
in 1625 of another college in Rome, famed 
for his Annales Ordinis Minoru m (1625-54; 
the history of the Franciscans), Scriptores 
Ordinis Minonim (1650), and his edition 
(1639) of Duns Scotus. Sec Life by J. A. 
O’Shea (1885) and study by G. Cleary 
(1925). 

W^DINGTON, William Henry, Fr. vad-Ltd 
(1826-94), French statesman and archaeo- 
logist, born in Paris, the son of an English- 
man, who became a French subject. He was 
educated chiefly in England, devoted himself 
to study and travel in Asia Minor, Syria and 
Cyprus, and was ambassador at London 
from 1883 till 1892. 

WADE, (1) George (1673-1748), British field- 
marshal, born probably in Westmeath, 
entered the army in 1690, after the Jacobite 
rebellion of 1715 judiciously pacifying and 
disarming the clans in the Scottish highlands 
where he constructed (1726-37) a system of 
metalled military roads, with forty stone 
(‘ Wade ’) bridges. Wado became a privy 
councillor and a lieutenant-general in 1742, 
and a field-marshal in 1743. Unsuccessful 
in engagements in the Netherlands in 1744, 
he was evaded, as commanclcr-in-chicf of 
George IPs forces in England, by Prince 
Charles Edward’s army, both on the latter’s 
advance into, and on its retreat from, that 
country in 1745. 

(2) Sir Thomas Enincis (1818-95), British 
diplomatist and scholar, ambassador at 
Peking (1871-83), professor of Chinese at 
Cambridge university (1889-95), inventor of 
the Wade system of transliterating Chinese. 
WADSWORTH, Ed'ward (1889-1949), English 
artist, born in Yorkshire. He studied engin- 
eering in Munich, attended the Slade School 
in 1910, and was associated with Wyndham 
Lewis, Roger Fry, Unit One, and the London 
Group. His still-lifes and seascapes with 
marine objects, painted in tempera with 
dream-like clarity and precision, made him 
internationally known. 


German economist, son of (2), bom at 
Erlangen was professor at Vienna, Hamburg, 
Dorpat, Freiburg and Berlin. In his num- 
erous works he represented the historical 

supported state socialism. 

(2) Rudolf (1805-64), German anatomist 
and physiologist, father of (1), born at 

Pjo^^^ssor (1832-40) at Erlangen 
and (1840-64) Gottingen, from whose works 
of Physiology 

and (1844) Comparative Anatomy 

(3) (Wilhelm) Richard (1813-83), German 

composer, born at Leipzig May 22, was 
educated chiefly at Dresden. His musical 
training was perfunctory until he was accepted 
“ ‘I P"P‘' Weinlig of the Thomasschule 
!■" . notice had been taken of a 

lorinidable but abortive concert overture 
which Dorn (q.v.), a friend of the family and 
conductor at the new Leipzig Court Theatre 
had been cajoled into performing. Some 
immature elTorts were followed by his first 
opera Die Feen (1833), adapted from Gozzi’s 
Donna Serpente and owing much to Weber’s 
O heron. It was not performed during the 
composer’s lifetime. His next effort, Das 
Liebesverbot (1834), flopped deservedly after 
one performance at Magdeburg, where he 
had obtained the post of conductor at the 
opera-house, and where he met Minna 
Planer, a member of the company, who was 
to become his wife in 1836. The Magdeburg 
opera soon went bankrupt, as did the theatre 
at Konigsberg, where Wagner found his next 
post. Riga, where Dorn was now teaching, 
seemed more promising, but Wagner resolved 
to try his luck in Paris with his new partially- 
finished opera based on Bulwer-Lytton’s 
romance Rienzi. There, despite a propitious 
start through a chance introduction to 
Meyerbeer (q.v.), who gave help and en- 
couragement, he had a sore struggle, eking 
out a living by writing for the Gazette 
musicale and doing hack operatic arrange- 
ments. He left Paris in 1842 with Rienzi, 
which he had finished in a debtors’ prison, 
still unperformed but now accepted for 
presentation at Dresden, where it scored i 
resounding success. Der fliegende HoUdnde 
(1843) was not so well received, but Wagner 
was shortly appointed Kapellmeister at 
Dresden. Tannhduser (1845) also failed 
through too stringent economies in produc- 
tion and poor interpretation by the cast; 
when restaged at a later date it succeeded. 
Lohengrin was finished in 1848, but by this 
time Wagner was deeply implicated in the 
revolutionary movement and barely escaped 
arrest by fleeing from Saxony, Declining an 
offer of asylum by Liszt at Weimar, he went 
first to Paris and later to Zurich. Lohengrin 
was eventually produced at Weimar by Liszt 
in 1850. During his exile Wagner’s fortunes 
were again at a low ebb, and he once more 
turned to musical literature, publishing, 
among other things, Art of the Future (1849), 
the unfortunate anti-Semitic effusion Judaism 
in Music (1850), Opera and Drama (1851), 
and the autobiographical Communication to 
my Friends (1851 -52) . The poem of the Ring 
cycle was finished in 1852, and in 1853 he 
began the music of Das Rheingold, followed 
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by Die Walkiire (1856) and Part I of Siegfried iiValkiire, Siegfried, Gotterdammemne witi, 
(1857). In 1857-59 he was at work on the Rlieingold as introduction) is fin S 
Tristan mid Isolde, based on the old German Wagner’s most characteristic writins 
Yersion of the legend by Gottfried von orchestration. It is based on the old TeuCS 
Strassburg, and the opera is often claimed legend of the Nibelungen, but so loosely tS 
to have been inspired by his current love- little but the names of the characters survive- 
affair with Mathildc, wife of his friend and the symbolism and the purport of the store 
patron Otto Wesendonck. Once again he is purely Wagnerian, while the ideology stem 

sought to gain favour in Paris, and eventually largely from Nietzsche and Schopenhauer 
Napoleon called for a command performance Parsifal, from Wolfram von Eschenhach’s 
of Tamihdiiser, but the critics and the public version of the Grail legend with its mysticism 
were hostile and the opera was sabotaged by stands by itself. Wagner’s music, life and 
a noisy and rampageous audience. In 1861 writings are apt to arouse either blind adula- 
Wagner was allowed to return to Germany, tion or violent antipathy, but seldom indiffer 
but he still had a hard battle for recognition, ence, and for this reason he has been one of 
Tm/a/i was accepted at Vienna but abandoned the most controversial figures in the history 
as impracticable before it could be performed, of music. Supremely egotistical, unable to 
and, now aged fifty, pursued by creditors and sense when he was wrong, he was capable of 
vilified by critics, the composer was on the somersaults of opinion and conduct which 
point of giving up in despair when the tide mystified and sometimes antagonized his 
turned with dramatic suddenness. The friends, as with Meyerbeer, his erstwhile Good 
eccentric young king of Bavaria, Ludwig It, Samaritan, whom he mercilessly insulted in 
having been earlier impressed by the pageant- Judaism in Music, and his one-time admirer 
try of Lohengrin, read Wagner’s Ring poem Nietzsche, for whom Siegfried had once 
with its pessimistic preface abandoning appeared as the prototype of his Superman, 
hope of ever seeing tie work performed. but who later came to sec in the composer the 
At once he sent an cnii.,sary to summon the embodiment of decadence. In his own time 
composer to his court, where every facility Wagner was set up with Liszt as the deity of 
was offered and no expense spared. Tristan the Romantic faction in opposition to the 
was staged with brilliant success at Munich followers of Brahms and Schumann, and for 
in 1865, but Wagner’s extravagance, political many years clashes between the rival partisans 
meddling, and preferential treatment aroused were the banc of concert-promoters and 
so much hostility that he was obliged to conductors all over Europe. The biblio- 

withdraw temporarily to Switzerland, graphy of Wagner is very much split up into 

Cosima, wife of the musical director von * pro ’ and ‘ anti the most objective Life 
Biilow and daughter of Liszt, left her husband being perhaps Ernest Newman’s great work 
and joined him, eventually marrying him in f 1933-47). See also Lives by C. F. Glasenapp 

1868 after being divorced, Minna having (6 vols. 1894-1911, trans. Ellis, 1901 

died in 1866. In Switzerland he finished Z)/<? J. F. Runciman (1913), W. Wallace (1925), 

Meistersinger, his only non-tragic piece, Sir W. H. Hadow (1934), R. L. Jacobs 

which scored a success in 1868. But his (1935); also F. Praeger, Wagner as 1 Kneyi 

greatest ambition, a complete performance Him (1892), and G. B. Shaw, The Perfect 

of the Ring, was as yet unfulfilled. A tentative Wagnerite (1 898). 

production of Das Rlieingold in 1869 was a WAGNER-JAUREGG, or Wagner von 
fiasco, the reception of Die Walkiire in 1870 Jauregg, Julius, yow'rek (1857-1940), Aust- 
was lukewarm, and Ludwig had given up his rian neurologist and psychiatrist, born in 
project for a special Wagnerian opera-house Weis, a Nobel prizeman in 1927 for his 

in Munich. Determined to fulfil his wish, discovery in 1917 of a treatment for general 

Wagner set about raising funds himself, and paralysis by infection with malaria, 
on a fraction of the required total plus a WAIN, John Barrington (1925- ), English 
large amount of credit he started the now critic and novelist, born at Stoke-on-Trent, 

famous theatre at Bayreuth, which opened in studied at and was elected fellow of St John’s 

1876 with a first complete programme of College, Oxford, and lectured in English 
the Ring cycle, the climax of nearly thirty Literature at Reading University (1947-55) 
years’ work. Parsifal, his last and perhaps before turning free-lance author. His first 
his greatest opera, was staged in 1 882, a year four novels, of which, possibly The Contenders 
before his sudden death from a heart attack. (1958) was the best, tilt at post-war British, 
Wagner reformed the whole structure of particularly London., social values as viewed 
opera. The one canon was to be dramatic by a provincial. His debunking vigour and 
fitness, and to this end he abandoned the humour has afifinities with Kingsley A^s 
classical tradition of recitative and aria, (q.v.). He has also written verse, edited 
replacing it with an ever-changing dramatic literary magazines and produced a notable 
line linked with the emotional colour of the collection of Preliminary Essays (1957) in 
story and accentuated skilfully by use of the literary criticism. 

leitmotiv, which he was the first to adopt WAJNEWRIGHT, Thomas Griffiths (1794- 
with a definite purpose. His works show a 1847), English art critic, painter, forger and 
progressive development. Rienzi is in the probably poisoner, was bom at Chiswick, 
grand opera style of Meyerbeer and Spontini; He took to writing (as ‘ Janus Weathercock’, 
Der fiiegende Hollander strikes out in a new &c.) art criticisms and miscellaneous articles 
style, follovved up in Tannhauser and reaching for the periodicals. JHe married, and, soon 
perfection in Lohengrin. From this time outrunning his means, committed forgery 
dates the music drama, of which Tmtorz is the (1822, 1824), and almost certainly poisoned 
most uncompromising type. The Ring with strychnine his half-sister-in-law (1830), 
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nrobably also his uncle (1828) and mother-in- worship, and was a critic of civil and ecclesi- 

1awri830), possibly others. The sister-m-law astical government and of Pitt, Richard 

Md been fraudulently insured for £16,000. Watson’s defence of the latter evoking 

but two actions to enforce payment failed; Wakefield’s libellous ‘Reply’, for which he 

and Wainewright, venturing back from was imprisoned for two years (1799-1801) in 

France in 1837, was sentenced to life trans- Dorchester. His works include editions of 

oortation for his old forgery. In Van Greek and Roman poets, notably Lucretius 

Diemen’s Land (Tasmania) he painted (1796-99), and Silva Critica (1789-95), 

oortraits, ate opium, and died in Hobart volumes illustrating the Scriptures from 

hospital. He is the ‘ Varney ’ of Lytton’s profane learning. See his Memoirs (2nd ed. 

lucretia (1846) and the ‘ Slinkton * of 1804) and his Correspondence with Fox 

DiSns’s Down (1860). See his (1813). 

£ssays and Criticisms, 2i memoir, WAKLEY, Thomas, wak'li (1795-1862), 

by W. C. Hazlitt (1880); B. W. Procter’s English surgeon, born at Membury, Devon- 

Autobiography (1877), Oscar Wilde’s Tnten- shire, founder (1823) and first editor of the 

tions (1891), J. Curling, Janus Weathercock Lancet, through which he denounced abuses 

(1938), and R. Crossland, Wainewright in in medical practice and made exposures 

Tasmania (19 54-) . which led to the Adulteration of Food and 

WAINWRIGHT, Jonathan Mayhew (1883- Drink Act (1860). He was M.P. for Finsbury 
1953), American general, born at Walla- from 1835 till 1852, and coroner from 1839, 
Walla, commanded the epic retreat in the procuring reforms for coroners’ courts. 

Bataan peninsula after MacArthur’s depar- See Life by Sprigge (1897). 

ture during the Philippines campaign in 1942. WAKSMAN, Selman Abraham (1888- ), 

Taken prisoner, he was released in 1945 and American biologist, born at Priluka in the 
awarded the Congressional Medal of Honour. Ukraine, took U.S. nationality in 1915, 
VfMTZ, vits, (1) Georg (1813-86), German graduating the same year at Rutgers univer- 
historian, born at Flensburg, professor from sity, where he ultimately became professor of 
1849 till 1875 at Gottingen, where he formed Microbiology in 1930. His researches into 
the Gottingen historical school, editor of the breaking down of organic substances by 
(1875-86) and contributor to the Monumenta micro-organisms and into antibiotics led to 
Germaniae historica, he wrote the great his discovery of streptomycin, for which he 
Deutsche Verfassungsgeschichte (1844-78) and was awarded the Nobel prize for medicine in 
works on Schleswig-Holstein and Ulfilas. 1952. He has written Enzymes (1926) and 
See books by Steindorff (1886) and E. Waitz Principles of Soil Microbiology (1938). 

(1913), his son. WALBURG, Walburga. See Walpurga. 

(2) Theodor (1821-64), German anthro- WALDEN, Paul, va/'fifen (1863-1957), Russian 
pological psychologist, born at Gotha, chemist, born at Wenden, Latvia, discovered, 
professor of Philosophy at Marburg from and gave his name to, a type of optical 
1848, author of Anthropologie der Natur- isomerism (Walden inversion). 
vdlker (1859-71) and works on psychology WALDO, or Valdes, Peter (fl. 1175), French 
and pedagogics. merchant, born in Lyons, became a preacher, 

WAKE, William (1657-1737), English church- founded, and gave name to, the Waldenses. 
man, bom at Blandford, became (1703) dean WALDORF. See Astor. 
of Exeter, (1705) bishop of Lincoln, (1716) WALDSEEMOLLER, Martin, 
archbishop of Canterbury, His writings (c. 1480-c. 1521), German cartographer, bom 
include State of the Church and Clergy of at Radolfzell, at St Die made use of an 
England (1703), and he edited The Genuine account of the travels of Vespucci (q.v.) to 
Epistles cf the Apostolic Fathers (1693). publish (1507) the map and globe on which 

WAKEIHELD, (1) Edward Gibbon (1796- the new world was said to have first been 
1862), British colonial statesman, born in called America. 

London, sentenced for abduction in 1827, WALDTEUFEL, Emile, yalFtoy-fel or -re- 
wrote in prison A Letter from Sydney (1829), (1837-1915), French composer, born in 

which outlined his theory of colonization, Strasbourg. He studied at the Paris Con- 
expanded in England and America (anon, servatory and joined a piano manufacturer’s 
1833) and A View of the Art of Colonization until he was appointed pianist to the Empress 
(1849), influenced (1834) the South Australian Eugenie. A prolific composer of dance 
Association (which founded South Australia music, several of his waltzes, notably The 
in 1836) and, as a secretary (1838) to Lord Skaters Estudiantina, remain popular. 
Durham (q.v.), the Durham Report, formed WALEWSKA, Marie, (1789-1817), 

(1837) the New Zealand Association and Polish countess, Bonaparte’s mistress, whose 
forced the British government to annex son by him became Count Walewski. 

(1839) New Zealand. With Lyttelton and WALEWSKI, Alexandre Florian Joseph 
Godley he founded (1850) the Anglican Colonna, Count (1810-68), French diplomat, 
colony of Canterbury. See Lives by R. natural son of Napoleon I, held various 
Garnett (1898), A. J. Harrop (1928), I. appointments, including that of ambassador 
O’Connor (1929). to Britain (1851), and was foreign minister 

(2) Gilbert (1756-1801), English scholar (1855-60) and ministp of state (186(^63) 
and controversialist, born at Nottingham, WALKER, waw'ker^ (1) Frederick (1840-75), 
became fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, English artist, born in London, designed lor 
renounced his Anglican orders and became wood-engravers, his illustrations appearing 
classical tutor in dissenting colleges at in Once a Week, Cornhill, and other penodi- 
Warrington and Hackney, He was opposed cals. His works, once popular, mclude 
to slave trade, field sports, war and public water-colours and oils. He was made an 
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A.R.A. ill 1871. See Lives by J. G. Marks 
(1806) and C. Phillips (1897). 

(2) George (1618-90), hero of the siege 
of Londonderry, born of English parents, 
allegedly in lVi*onc, attended Cilasgow 
university, and became rector of Donagh- 
inorc, helped to garrison Londonderry lor 
its successful resistance to the siege in 1689 
by James IFs forces, during which, as joint- 
governor, he led sallies against the enemy and 
exhorted the citizens by rousing^ sermons. 
For this he received the thanks of king and 
commons, degrees from Oxford and C''am- 
bridge, and was nominated bishop of Derry. 
He fell at the battle of the Boyne and is 
commemorated by the Walker Monument 
(1828) in Londonderry. He wrote A True 
Account of the Siege of Lomhmierry 
reprinted in P. Dwyer’s Siege of Derry 
(1893). 

(3) Sir Janies (1863-1935), Scottish chemist, 
born in Dundee, professor there (1894-1908) 
and (1908-28) Edinburgh. Known for his 
work on hydrolysis, ionization, and ampho- 
teric electrolytes, he was elected F.R..S. in 
1900 and knighted in 1921. 

(4) John (1674- 1747), English cccicMasticiil 
historian, born in EAclcr, noted for his 
account (1714), called forth by the writings 
of Calamy (q.v.) on the ejected Nonconform- 
ists, of the sulTcrings of the clergy in the 
Revolution (1689). 8cc G. B. Tatham, Dr 
John H-^alker and the Sufferings of the Clergy 
(1910). 

(5) John (1732-1807), English dictionary- 
maker, born at Colncy Hatch, was by turns 
actor, schoolmaster and peripatetic teacher 
of elocution. His dictionary for rhyming 
(1775) has run to many editions {Rhyniing 
Dictionary of the English Language^ 1957), 
as did his Critical Pronouncing Dictionary 
(1791). 

(6) John (1770-1831), English antiquary, 
born ill London, whose works included 
Curia Oxoniensis, Oxoniaiia, Curious Articles 
from the Gentlematfs Magazine (all 1809), 
and Letters Written by Eminent Persons 
(1813). 

(7) John (c. 1781-1859), English inventor, 
born at Stocklon-on-Tces, where, in 1827, as 
a chemist, he made the first friction matches, 
called by him ‘ Congreves ’ (alluding to 
Congreve’s rocket), later named lucifers and 
matches by others, 

(8) Thomas (1784-1836), English author, 
born at Chorltoii-ciim-Hardy near Man- 
chester. He was an authority on paxiperisna, 
and from May till December 1835, published 
his weekly. The Original, well-known in the 
literature of gastronomy, and since reappear- 
ing in editions and selections under other 
titles (e.g. The Art of Dining, 1928). 

(9) William (1824-60), American filibuster, 
born at Nashville, Tennessee, studied 
medicine at Edinburgh and Heidelberg, 
which he practised in U.S., as well as law and 
journalism. He landed (1853) with a force 
in the Mexican state of Lower California, 
declaring (1854) it, with the neighbouring 
Sonora, an independent republic, but was 
soon forced to withdraw to U.S. territory. 
He next invaded (1855) Nicaragua, took 
Granada, and was elected president; his 


government, recognized (1856) bv Tic 
restored slavery, ilc published ne ir„;, 

^icanmiU! ( 1 S 60 ), Twice expelled 085 , 

from Nicaragua, he entered (1 850) Konlv,. 
taking Trujillo but was apprehended to £ 
captain ot a British sloop-of-war and 
up to the Honduran authorities, who had S 
shot. See C. W. Doubleday, SeminiscenZ 
(1886) .and W O. Scroggs; V,7,C“"S 
Fina ncicrs (1916). “ 

(10) William Sidney (1795-1846), English 
critic, born at Pembroke, of whose invaluabb 
studies some appeared posthumously S 
Shakespeare's Versification (1 854h A Critical 
Examination of the Text of Shakesoear^ 
(1859) and Poetical Remains (1852) ^ 

WALKlNSiiAW, Clementina. See Stewart 
Housr OF (12). ’ 

WALKLB:\^ Arthur Bingham, wawk'Ii (1855- 
1926), Ihiglish dramatic critic, born at 
Bristol, contri bated to the Star, The Times and 
other newspapers and periodicals. See hk 
Dramatic Criticism ( 1 903). 

WALLACE, wol'is, H) Alfred Russel (1823- 
1913), British naturalist, born at Usk, in 
Monmouthshire, travelled and collected 
(1848-52) in the Amazon basin, for a time 
with H. W. Bates, and (1854-1862) in the 
Malay Archipelago. His memoir, sent to 
C. R. Darwin (q.v.) in 1858 from the Moluc- 
cas, formed an important part of the 
Linnacan Society paper which first promul- 
gated the theory of natural selection, modify- 
ing the nature, and hastening the publication, 
of Darwin’s J'lie Origin of Species, a work 
amplified by Wallace’s Contributions to the 
Theory of Natural Selection (1870) and 
Darwinism (1889). Excluding man from the 
unaided operation of natural selection, he 
wrote On Miracles and Modern Spiriiualism 
(188 1). In his great Geographical distribution 
of Animals (1876), Island Life (1880), and 
earlier work, Wallace contributed much 
(including ‘ Wallace’s Line ’ between faunas) 
to the scientific foundations of zoogeography. 
Other works include Travels on the Amazon 
and Rio Negro (1 853), Palm Trees of the 
Amazon (1853), The Malay Archipelago 
(1869), 7'ropical Nature (1878), Australasia 
0879), Land Nationalization (an advocation, 
3882), Vaccination, a Delusion (1898), The 
Wonderful Century (1898), Man's Place in the 
Universe (1903), Mv Life, an Autobiography 
(1905), The World of Life (1910). He was 
elected F.R.S. in 1893 and awarded the O.M. 
in 1910. Sec J. Marchant, Alfred Russel 
Wallace (1916), Life by L. T. Hogben (1918) 
and B. Fclronijcvic, Charles Darwin ana 
A. R. Wallace (1925). 

(2) Sir Donald Mackenzie (1841-1919), 
Scottish author and journalist, born in 
Dunbartonshire, became foreign corres- 
pondent of The Times, and after spending six 
years in Russia wrote his liighly successful 
Russia (1877). He was private secretary to 
two viceroys of India. 

(3) Edgar (1875-1932), English writer, was 

found abandoned in Greenwich when nmo 
days’ old and brought up by a Billingsgate 
fish-porter. He served in the army in South 
Africa, where he later (1899) \ 

journalist, and in 1905 he published his M 
success, the adventure story The Four Just 
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^^”’pt^n*w'estTfrica and included Sanders 
v/(f91 1), Bor,es (1913), Ac. From 
fiTl! on he wrote prolificaily— his output, 
* mliprinE over 170 novels and plays— being 
J'^Xembered for his crime novels, such 
^^Tlii> Clue of the Twisted Candle and The 
uMy Totath, and plays, including The 
mgerJiThe Squeaker He died in Holly- 
woX U.S.A. See his autobiography, 

’ (1S36-1916), American agri- 
pn tmal leader, father of (6), born m Penn- 
Sained for the church but turned 
rfarming and agricultural journalisni, 
founding in 1895 the successful periodical 

’^mHenfrArard (1888- ), American 

agiimlturalist and statesman son of (6), 
Kom in Adair County, Iowa, edited Wallace s 
1933 until 1940 when he ws 
nominated vice-president to Roosevelt, 
Xsc ' new deal ’ policy he supported. He 
was chairman of the Board ol Economic 
Warfare (1941-45) and secretary ot Commerce 
n 945-46) He failed to obtain renomination 
as vice-president in 1944, and unsuccessfully 
«!tnod for president in 1948. 

(6) Henry Cantwell (1866-1924), American 
agriculturist, son of (4), helped his father 
to found Wallace's Farmer, which he edited 
from 1916. Long secretary of the Corn Belt 
Meat Producers’ Association, he was appoin- 
ted secretary of agricul turc in 1921. 

(7) Lewis, pop. Lew (1827 1905), American 
author and soldier, born at Broolcvillc, hid., 
was governor of Utah (ltS7<S 81) and minister 
to Turkey (1881). He was author of the 
remarkably successful religious novel Ben Hiir 
1880), which has twice formed the subject 
of a spectacular film. Sec his Aiitobiagrapliy 

Richard, Bart. (1818-90), English 
art collector and philanthropist, born in 
London, inherited from his putative father, 
the marquis of Hertford, the paintings and 
objets d’art later bequeathed (1897) by his 
widow to the nation. These now comprise 
the Wallace Collection, housed in Hertford 
House, London, once his residence. During 
the siege of Paris (1 870-7 1) Wallace equipped 
ambulances and founded a British hospital 
there. 

(9) also Walays or Wallensis C Welshman ’) 
Sir William (c. 1274-1305), Scottish patriot, 
chief champion of Scotland’s independence, 
was reputedly the second of tlie three sons 
of Sir Malcolm Wallace of Eldcrslic, near 
Paisley. According to Forclun, he got his 
early education from an uncle, the priest of 
Dunipace, and Blind Harry (sec Harry) 
associates the hero’s boyhood with Dundee 
and his youthful manhood with Ayrshire. 
Wallace’s presence at the burning of the 
English garrison in the ‘ Barns of Ayr ’, the 
date of that event, and its being the start of 
the War of Independence, arc matters for 
conjecture. In 1297 Wallace, at the head 
of a small band, burnt Lanark, slew Hazelrig, 
the English sheriff, to avenge, asserts Wyn- 
toun, the murder of the young wife of the 
patriot, who later retired with a large 
company into the forest of Selkirk. On 


September 11 of the same year Wallace, 
fighting Edward I s army under Warenne, 
From Ear of Surrey, won the great battle of 
positions at the base 
ot the Abbey Craig, on which now stands his 
national monument, he routed that part of 
the English army which had crossed the 
narrow wooden bridge over the Forth to the 
north-east of Stirling, the remainder fleeing 
before the Scots. In consequence of this 
and other actions, the English were expelled 
from Scotland and a devastating raid v/as 
carried out on the north of England * on 
his return Wallace was elected Governor of 
Scotland. In 1298 Edward invaded Scotlancl 
with 88,000 men. Wallace was forced to 
give battle at Falkirk on July 22, where, 
deserted by the cavalry, his infantry were shot 
down by the English archers and routed, 
Wallace visited France (c. 1299), possibly to 
seek aid, his whereabouts thereafter being 
unknown until his arrest, allegedly near 
Glasgow, by Mcnteith, sherilf of Dumbarton, 
about August 3, 1305. He was taken to 
London, tried in Westminster Hall, con- 
demned, and hanged, drawn, beheaded, and 
quartered, the quarters being sent to New- 
castle, Berwick, Stirling and Perth. See 
J. Stevenson, Documents illustrative of Sir 
William Wallace (Maitland Club, 1841), the 
Marquis of Bute, Early Days of Sir William 
Wallace (1876) and Burning of the Barns of 
Ayr (1878), A. Brunton, Sir William Wallace 
(1881), H. Gough, Scotland in 1298 (1888), 
J. Moir, Wallace (1888), A. F. Miirison, 
Sir William Wallace (1898), J. Fergusson, 
Wallace (1938), with bibliography and play 
by Sydney Goodsir Smith (1960). 

(10) William (1844-97), Scottish philo- 
sopher, born in Cupar, wrote works on 
Hegel, a life of Schopenhauer, Epicureanism 
(1880), &c. 

(11) William (1860-1940), Scottish com- 
poser, born in Greenock, wrote a symphony, 
symphonic poems, songs, and works on 
music. 

(12) (William) Vincent (1813-65), Irish 
operatic composer, born at Waterford, 
emigrated to Australia, well known for the 
first of his operas, Maritana (1845), and, 
formerly, for Lurline (1860). 

WALLACH, Otto, val'aKK (1847-1931), 
German organic chemist, born at Konigsberg, 
a Nobel prizeman in 1910 for his work on the 
essential oils and terpenes. 

WALLAS, Graham (1858-1932), English 
socialist political psychologist, bom at 
Monkwearmouth, Sunderland, was educated 
at Shrewsbury and Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, and after a spell of school-mastering 
and university extension lecturing, became a 
lecturer in the London School of Economics, 
which he, a Fabian, had helped to found, and 
was professor of Political Science there 
(1914-23). His influential teaching and 
writings in social psychology, Human Nature 
in Politics (1908), The Great Society (1914), 
&c., emphasized the r61e of irrational forces 
which determine public opinion and political 
attitudes. 

WALLENSTEIN, or Waldstein, Albrecht 
Wenzel Eusebius von, woVen-stm, Ger. 
val'en-shtJn, valt'shtin (1583-1634), duke of 
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Friedland and of Mecklenburg, prince of 
Sagan, born near JaromSf, in Bohemia. 
Wtiien his father, a Czech Protestant noble, 
died, a Catholic uncle entrusted the boy’s 
education to the Jesuits. He married a 
Bohemian widow, whose vast estates he 
inherited in 1614. In 1617 he personally 
commanded a force, chiefly of cavalry, which 
he supplied to archduke Ferdinand (later 
Ferdinand IT, q.v.) for use against Venice. 
At the outset of the Thirty Years’ War he 
assisted in the crushing of the Bohemian 
revolt (1618-20) under Frederick V (q.v.), 
thereafter acquiring numerous confiscated 
estates, and consolidating them into Fried- 
land, of which he became (1623) duke. In 
1625, for raising an army for Ferdinand II, 
he was appointed commander-in-chief of all 
the Imperial forces, and at Dessau bridge 
defeated the army of Mansfeld (q.v.). 
Establishing peace in Hungary by a truce 
imposed on the combined forces of Mansfeld 
and Bethlen Gabor (q.v.), he subdued (1627) 
Silesia, acquiring the dukedom of Sagan, 
joined Tilly against Christian IV, was 
invested 0628) with the duchies of Mecklen- 
burg, which he had overrun, but encountered 
resistance in garrisoning the Hanse towns, 
notably at his unsuccessful siege (1628) of 
Stralsund, consequently failing to remove the 
threat of Protestant invasion by sea. This 
materialized in 1630, following Ferdinand IPs 
Edict of Restitution, when Gustavus Adol- 
phus and his forces invaded northern 
Germany. Enmity of the Catholic princes, 
aroused by Wallenstein’s ambition, forced 
Ferdinand to dismiss him (1630) and appoint 
Tilly commander-in-chicf. After Tilly’s 
defeat at Breitenfcld and death on the Lech, 
Wallenstein was reinstated. Flis new army, 
in. repulsing the attempt by Gustavus 
Adolphus’s forces to storm his entrenched 
camp near Nuremberg, prevented the Swedish 
king from advancing on Ferdinand in Vienna. 
Wallenstein was defeated (1632) by Gustavus 
Adolphus at Liitzen, where, however, the 
latter fell. In the interests of a united 
Germany with himself as its supreme 
authority, Wallenstein now intrigued with 
Protestants and Catholics. At length his 
enemies persuaded the emperor to depose 
him again and denounce him. Threatened 
in Pilsen by Piccolomini (q.v.) and others, 
he went to Eger, hoping for support from 
Bernhard, duke of Weimar; there traitors in 
his train, notably the Irishman, Butler, and 
the Scotsmen, Gordon and Leslie, killed his 
faithful adherents, while the first’s compatriot, 
Devereux, slew Wallenstein on the evening 
of February 25, 1 634. He had been through- 
out a firm believer in astrology. The 
Wallenstein trilogy by Schiller (q.v.) is based 
on Wallenstein’s career. See Lives by Ranke 
(5th ed. 1895), Forster (1834), Aretin (1846), 
Hunter (1855); monographs by Irmer 
(1888-89), Hildebrand (1885), Huch (1919), 
Wiegler (1920) and Tritsch (1936); Schmid’s 
Wallenstein — Litreratur (1878). 

WAXLER, wol'^r^ (1) Augustus Volney (1816- 
1 870), English physiologist, born near 
Faversham, discovered and gave name to 
Wallerian degeneration of, and the related 
Wallerian method of tracing, nerve fibres. 


(2) IMmund (1606-87), English poet bo™ 
at Coleshill near Amersham, Herts^t.? 
Bucks), was educated at Eton and ? 
College, Cambridge. Tlaouy'to'^E 
represented Amersham in 1621 
returned for Ilchester in 1624 
Wycombe in 1625 and Amersham 

® London heiress, who 

died m 1634, and from about 1635 to 
unsuccessfully courted Lady Dorothy Sidnev 
eldest daughter of the Earl of Leicester’ 
whom he commemorated in verse 
‘ Sacharissa Returned to the Lons Par 
harnent in 1640, he opened the proceeding; 
m 1641 against Crawley, impeached for fiK 
judgments in the king’s favour. In m 
Waller plunged into a conspiracy (‘ Waller’s 
plot ’) against Parliament, was arrested and 
expelled the House. He avoided execution 
unlike his fellow conspirators, by abkt 
confession and the payment of a £10,000 
and was banished the realm. He lived mostly 
in France, entertaining impoverished exiles in 
Paris, his own banishment being revoked in 
1651, after which he returned to England 
His collected poems, reviving the heroic 
couplet and including ‘ Go, lovely Rose’ 
had been published in 1645 and were followed 
by A Panegyric to my Lord Protector (1655) 
and To the King upon his Majesty* s Happy 
Return (1660) addressed to Cromwell and 
Charles II respectively. See his 
(critical cd. by G. Thorn-Drury, 1893), also 
Sacharissa (1892) by Julia Cartwright. 

(3) Sir William (c. 1597-1668), English 
parliamentary general, a member of the 
Long Parliament, fought in 1643 in the west 
country, at Oxford and Newbury in 1644, 
and at Taunton in February 1645. He 
suggested reforms on which the Hew Model 
Army was to be based, but in April 1645 ^vas 
removed from command by the Self-denying 
Ordinance. By June 1647 he was levying 
troops against the army, from 1648 to 1651 
he was imprisoned for royalist sympathies, 
and in 1659 he plotted for a royalist rising 
and was again imprisoned. In 1660 he 
became a member of the Convention 
parliament, but was unrewarded at the 
Restoration. 

WALLIS, John (1616-1703), English mathe- 
matician, born at Ashford, Kent, was trained 
at Cambridge, and took orders, but in 1649 
became Savilian professor of Geometry at 


Oxford- He sided with the parliament, was 
secretary in 1 644 to the Westminster Assem- 
bly, but favoured the Restoration. Besides 
the Arithmetica Jnfinitorum, in which was 
presaged the calculus and the binomial 
theorem and a value given for -tt, he wrote 
on proportion, mechanics, the quadrature 
of the circle (against Hobbes), grammar, 
logic, theology, and the teaching of the deaf 
and dumb, was an expert on deciphering, 
and edited some of the Greek mathematicians. 
He was a founder of the Royal Society. His 
collected works appeared in 1791. See J. F. 
Scott, The Mathematical Work of John 
WALPOLE, (1) Horace, 4th Earl of Orford 
(1717-97), youngest son of (3), was bon; 
September 24 in London. At Eton and at 
King’s College, Cambridge, he had Gray the 
poet as a rriend; and while still at tne 
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university was appointed by his feather to 
incrative government sinecures. Gray and 
rp%tarted on the grand tour, but quarrelled 
and separated at Reggio, where Walpole fell 
m He retumed to England (1741) to take his 
ipat for Callington in Cornwall. Although 
he interested himself in cases like the Byng 
trial of 1757, his function in politics was that 
S’ the chronicling spectator rather than the 
earnest actor. He exchanged his Cornish 
Lat in 1754 for the family borough of Castle 
Rising which he vacated in 1757 for the 
other family borough of King’s Lynn. In 
1745 his father died, leaving him with ample 
means. In 1747 he purchased, near Twicken- 
ham the former coachman’s cottage which 
he gradually ‘ gothicized ’ (1753-76) into the 
stuSoed and battlemented pseudo-castle of 
Strawberry Hill, which, mildly ridiculous 
though it may seem, helped in its way to 
reverse the fashion for classical and Italianate 
design. This transformation, correspondence 
and authorship, visits to Paris, and the 
establishment of a private press on which 
some of his own works as well as Lucan’s 
Pharsalia with Bentley’s notes, and Gray’s 
Progress cf Poesy and The Bard, were printed, 
constituted the occupations of his life. He 
inherited his brother’s title in 1791 and died 
March 2, 1797. His essays in Moore’s 
^Tcrld exhibit a light hand, and he had gifts 
as a verse-writer. In such squibs as the 
Letter from Xo Ho to his friend Lien Chi at 
Pekin (1757) he is at his best. His Castle of 
Otranto (1764) set the fashion of supernatural 
romance. His tragedy of The Mysterious 
Mother (1768) is strong but gruesome. Other 
works are Catalogue of Royal and Noble 
Authors (1758), Fugitive Pieces in Verse and 
Prose (175%)^ Anecdotes of Painting in England 
(1761-71), Catalogue of Engravers (1763), 
Historic Doubts on Richard III (1768), Essay 
on Modern Gardening (1785), &,c. Walpole’s 
literary reputation rests chiefly upon his 
letters, which deal, in the most vivacious 
way, with party politics, foreign aflairs, 
literature, art and gossip. His first-hand 
accounts in them of such events as the 
Jacobite trials after the ’45, and the Gordon 
Riots, are invaluable. Two of his chief 
correspondents were Sir Horace Mann and 
Madame du Deff'and; with the latter he 
exchanged more than 1 600 letters. See also 
the Memoirs edited by Eliot Warburton 
(1852), and Life by Austin Dobson (1890; 
rev. P. Toynbee, 1927), books by Yvon 
(1924), D. M. Stuart (1927), Gwynn (1932), 
Cremer (1946), bibliography by Hazen 
(1948). 

(2) Sir Hugh Seymour (1884-1941), English 
novelist, born in Auckland, N.Z., son of the 
Rev. G. H. S. Walpole who subsequently 
became Bishop of Edinburgh, was educated 
in England and graduated from Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, in 1906. He was 
intended for the church but turned first 
schoolmaster and then author. Widely read 
in English literature, he wrote prolifically 
and was said to have the knack of making the 
most of a moderate talent; nevertheless his 
books, which were enormously popular 
during his lifetime, display a straightforward, 
easy-flowing style, great descriptive power. 


and a genius for evoking atmosphere which 
ne untortunately overworked at times, as for 
example in The Cathedral, whose down-town 
scenes with their unnatural aura of male- 
volence have been a target for the parodist. 
Many authors have paid tribute to Walpole’s 
kindness and integrity, and he was knighted 
tor his services to literature in 1937. His 
novels include Mr Perrin and Mr Trail (191 n 
Fortitude (1913), The Dark Forest (1916) The 
Secret City (1919, Tait Black Mernorial 
(1922), which owes 
of Walpole’s favourites 
and The Merries Chronicle (1930-33). See 
Life by R. Hart-Davis (1952). 

(3) Sir Robert, Earl of Orford (1676-1745) 
giglish statesman, born at Houghton in 
Norfolk. Educated at Eton and King’s 
College, Cambridge, he was returned to 
parliament in 1701 for Castle Rising, in 1702 
for King’s Lynn, quickly winning a high 
position in the Whig party. Tn 1708 he 
became secretary-at-war and in 1710 treasurer 
J^avy. Following upon his support of 
Oodolphin in the impeachment of Sacheverell, 
Walpole was expelled the House and sent to 
die Tower (1712) for alleged corruption. 
Restored to fortune on the accession of 
George 1, he was made a privy-councillor. 
He conducted the impeachment of Boling- 
broke and others, and became in 1715 
chancellor of the Exchequer and first lord 
of the Treasury. In 1717 he resigned, after 
introducing the first general sinking-fund. 
Out of office he has been charged with some- 
what unscrupulous opposition. He brought 
about the rejection of the peerage bill (1718) 
and was given (1720) the post of paymaster- 
general by Sunderland. After the collapse 
of the South Sea Scheme, the public looked 
to Walpole to restore order in their affairs; 
in 1721 he again became first lord of the 
Treasury and chancellor of the Exchequer and 
from this time was responsible for the 
country’s government. Under him there 
was a transfer of power to the House of 
Commons and Walpole was involved in the 
rdle of Britain’s first prime minister. By 
bribery he secured a Whig House of Com- 
mons. His first successful trial of strength 
(1724) was with Carteret (q.v.); later he 
held his own against Bolingbroke (q.v.) and 
Pulteney (q.v.); forced on the breach with 
Townshend (q.v.), who retired (1730); and 
quarrelled with Chesterfield (q.v.). His 
failure to secure the passage of an excise bill 
(1733) against smuggling and fraud weakened 
his position, which deteriorated further as a 
result of his unpopular foreign policy. He 
resigned on February 2, 1742, and was 
created Earl of Orford, with a pension of 
£4000 a year. A committee appointed by 
the House of Commons gave a report against 
him on the charge of bribery, unsupported by 
evidence, and proceedings were ultimately 
dropped. He withdrew to Houghton, and 
died at Arlington St, London, on March 18. 
See W. Coxe, Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole 
(1798), monographs by A. C. Ewald (1877) 
and J. Morley (1889), F. S. Oliver, The 
Endless Adventure (1930-35), some of the 
works cited at (1), and a Life by J. H. Plumb 
1956- ). 
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(4) Sir Spencer (1839-1907), British 
historian, born in London, educated at Eton. 
In the course of his civil service, he was 
(1882-93) lieutenant-governor of Man. His 
principal work is the History of England from 
1815 (1878-86) continued in his History of 
Twenty-Five Years (1904-08). He wrote 
Lives of Spencer Perceval (1874; his grand- 
father) and Lord John Russell (1889). 

WALPURGA, Walpurgis or Waihiirga, St, 
val-poor'ga (c. 710-c. 777), with her brother 
Willibald, companion of St Boniface (q.v.), 
went from England to Germany, and was 
abbess of Heidenheini, where she died, her 
bones being translated (c. 870) to Eichstatt. 
Walpiirgis night (April 30) is so called from 
a confusion of the saint’s day. May 1, and 
the popular superstitions regarding (he flight 
of witches on that night. 

WALSINGHAM, wawVsing-am, (1) Sir Francis 
(c. 1530-90), English statesman, born at 
Chislchurst, Kent, studied at King’s College, 
Cambridge. Burghlcy sent him on an 
embassy to France in 1 570-73 ; and having 
discharged his diplomatic duties with con- 
summate skill, he was appointed one of the 
principal secretaries of state to Elizabeth, 
sworn of the privy-council, and knighted. 
In 1578 he was sent on an embassy to the 
Netherlands, in 1581 to France, and in 1583 
to Scotland. He contrived a most corrupt 
system of espionage at home and abroad, 
enabling him to reveal the Babington (q.v.) 
plot, which implicated Mary, Queen of Scots 
(q.v.) in treason, and to obtain in 1587 details 
of some plans for the Spanish armada. He 
was one of the commissioners to try Mary at 
Fotheringhay. His personal integrity and 
disinterested patriotism are undoubted. 
He favoured the Puritan party, and in his 
later days gave himself up to religious 
meditation. Elizabeth acknowledged his 
genius and important services, yet she kept 
him poor and without honours; and he died 
in poverty and debt. His daughter Frances 
became successively the wife of Sir Philip 
Sidney, of the Earl of Essex, and of Richard 
de Burgh, fourth Earl of Clanricardc. See 
Stahlin, Walsingham und seine Zeit (1908); 
Conyers Read, Mr Secretary Walsingham 
(1925). 

(2) Thomas (d. c. 1422), English chronicler, 
associated chiefly with St Albans abbey but 
for a time prior of Wymondham, an authority 
for English history from 1377 until 1422, 
noted for his Historia Anglicana, 1272-1422 
(1863-64) and other works. 

WALTER, vaTter, (1), properly Schlesinger, 
Bruno (1876- ), German- American con- 

ductor, born in Berlin. He first conducted 
at Cologne while still in his teens, and work 
with Mahler in Hamburg and Vienna 
followed, profoundly influencing his musical 
outlook. He was in charge of Munich 
Opera 1913-22, and from 1919 was chief 
conductor of the Berlin Philharmonic. 
International tours won him a great British 
and American reputation, and driven from 
both Germany and Austria by the Nazis, 
he settled in the U.S.A., where he became 
chief conductor of the New York Phil- 
harmonic in 1951. Perhaps the last great 
exponent of the German romantic tradition. 
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he is most famous for his Derfnrmo„ 
Haydn, Mozart and 

(2) Hubert (d. 1205), English 
and prelate, became a judge in 1 18?^ j 
York in 1189 and bishop ?f Salisbury 

ft Wftnt .. '.1 2 


same year Ho went crusadin^wTth Ri'ckri 

icr whose capture by the Sara?S h 

mncrtrvi Qc 


I, after 

negotiated the ransomraS on^whosLecon, 
mcndation he was made archbishnr 
Canterbury (1193). As chief justWaL 
played a major part in the suppreSm 
Johns rebellion, and during RichaJ 
absence was virtual ruler of England untflft 
pope made him resign political office n. 
the accession of nioox 


accession of John' (1 199) hrbecam 
chance lor and was instrumental in avoiS 
war with France. 

(3) .lohn (1739-1812), English printer and 

newspaper publisher, born in Lend™ 
initia ly an unsuccessful underwriter at 
L oyds, in 1784 acquired a printing office in 
Blackfnars, London, nucleus of the lai« 
Printing House Square buildings, in 178 
founded The Daily Univenll' *1/, 
newspaper, which in 1788 was renamed T/i 
Times. ^ 

(4) John (1776-1847), son of (3), became 
manager and editor of The Times in 1803- 
under him the newspaper attained its great 
status. He obtained news, especially from 
abroad, often more rapidly transmitted 
than olhcial reports and from sources inde- 
pendent of them. In 1814 Walter adopted 
for the printing of The Times, the double- 
cylinder steam-driven press invented bv 
Friedrich Konig (q.v.). 

(5) John (181 8-94), son of (4), proprietor of 
The Times, under whom was introduced 
(1B69) the important cylindrical Walter press, 
in which, for the first time, curved stereotyped 
plates and reels of newsprint were used. 

Of the other members of the family, 
Arthur Fraser (1846-1910), under whom the 
fortunes of The Times were impaired by the 
publication (1887) of articles on C. S. Parnell 
(q.v.) by R. Pigott (q.v.), was proprietor 
until 1908, when the controlling interest was 
acquired by A. Harmsworth (q.v.). A. F. 
Walter’s son, John (1873- ), was chair- 

man from 1910 till 1923, sharing control 
(after Harmsworth’s death in 1922) with 
J. J. Astor (q.v.). See The History of 'The 
Times'' (4 vols., 1935-52). 

(6) Lucy (1630-58), born probably in 
Pembrokeshire, was the * brown, beautiful, 
bold but insipid ’ mistress of Charles II, to 
whom she bore James, Duke of Monmouth. 

WALTHER VON DER VOGELWEIDE, 
vahTter fon der fog'el-vJ-de {c. 1170-1230), 
greatest of the German minnesinger, was 
born probably in Tirol. In 1180-98 he was 
in high favour at the court of Austria; later 
he was at Mainz and Magdeburg; in 1204 
he outshone his rivals in the great contest at 
the Wartburg. He first sided with the 
Guelphs, but made friends with the victorious 
Hohenstaufen, Frederick 11, who gave him a 
small estate. See monographs by Uhland 
(1822), Wustmann (1913), Schonbach (1923), 
and Halbach (1927). 

WALTON, (1) Brian (c. 1600-61), English 
divine, editor of the London Polyglott Bible, 
was born at Seymour, Yorkshire, studied at 
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/^or«hridse and held cures in London and 
Sequestered in 1641, he found refuge 
« riYfrtrd and then in London devoted 
himself to ’his great bible (6 yols. 1654-57), 
in^'hich he had aid from Usher, Lightfoot, 
p^rnck and other scholars. He was conse- 
crated Bishop of Chester in 1660. Nine 
languages are used in the Polyglott— Hebrew, 
Chfidee, Samaritan, Syriac, Arabic, Persian, 
Ethiopic, Greek and Latin. Other works 
were an Intro duct io to Oriental languages 
('16^4'! and Considerator Considered (1659), a 
defence of the Polyglott. Sec Life by H. J. 

Thomas Sinton (1903- ), Irish 
ohysicist, born in Dungarvan, Waterford, 
became professor of Natural and Experi- 
mental Philosophy at Trinity College, Dublin, 

S 1^6. With (Sir) John Cockcroft (q.v.) 
in 1932 he disintegrated lithium by proton 
bombardment, for which work they were 
jointly awarded the 1951 Nobel prize for 

^Y3)^feaak (1593-1683), English writer, was 
bom at Stafford, August 9. In 1624 he was 
settled in London as an ironmonger or a 
linen-draper, and about 1644 he retired with 
a modest competence. In 1626 he married 
a great-grandniece of Cranmer, and in 1647 
Ann Ken, a half-sister of Thomas Ken (q.v.). 

He spent most of his time ‘ in the families of 
the eminent clergymen of England lived 
latterly much at Winchester; and died there, 
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^ng and dance forms. The Sinfonia 
Concertante (1927) for piano and orch/stra! 
and the viola concerto (1929) are more 

Feast (1931), a 
biblical cantata with libretto by Osbert 
bitwell, IS a powerful and vital work in which 
exciting instrumentation for an augment^ 
if '''vlth moving unaccom- 

n Symphony 

(1932-35) IS characterized by use of the 

preserve orientation in 
of advanced harmonies and cross- 
rhythms.^ Some of Walton’s subsequent 
compositions make more concessions to 
melody and his ballet music for The Wise 
Virgms (1940), based on pieces by Bach 
contains a concert favourite in his orchestral 
arrangement of the aria Sheep May Safelv 
Graze. During World War II he be<»an 
composing incidental music for films and 
emerged as the supreme exponent of this 
art, with a masterly flair for building up 
tension and atmosphere, as in Shakespeare’s 
genry V, Hamlet and Richard III, and the war 
hlms First of the Few and The Foreman went to 
ff-ance. Later works include the opera 
Troilus and Cressida (1954) and a ’cello 
concerto (1956). He was knighted in 1951 
Sec study by F. Howes 0943). 

WANG WEI, (699-759), Chinese poet 
T’ang dynasty, an ardent 
Buddhist, founded a monochrome school of 
painting. 


December 15, 1683. The first edition of WARBECK, Perkin (c. 1474-99)^ Flemish 


The Compleat Angler, or the Contemplative 
Man's Recreation, appeared in 1653; the 
feh, grown from thirteen chapters to twenty- 
one, in 1676. The latter contained also a 
treatise by Charles Cotton (q.v.). The 
discourse of fishes, of English rivers, of 
fishponds, and of rods and lines is inter- 
spersed with scraps of dialogue, moral 
reflections, quaint old verses, songs, and 
sayings, and idyllic glimpses of country-life 
and is a book of perennial charm. The 
anonymous Arte of Angling (1 577), discovered 
in 1957, has been found to be one of his 
chief sources. Not less exquisite arc his 
Lives— 0 ^ Donne (1640), Wotton (1651), 
Hooker (1665), Herbert (1670) and Sanderson 
H678). Editions include those by (Sir) John 
Hawkins (1760), Major (1824, &c.). Sir 
Harris Nicolas (1836), Bethune (New York 
1847), Jesse and Bohn (1856), Dowling 
(1857) and A. Lang (1897). See S. Martin, 
Walton and his Friends (1903). 

(4) Sir William Turner (1902- ), English 
composer, born at Oldham, received his 
earliest musical training as a cathedral 
chorister at Christ Church, Oxford, whence 
he passed to the university as a student in 
1918 and in the same year wrote his first 
major work, a piano quartet, which was 
performed at the Salzburg festival of con- 
temporary music in 1 923. His Facade (1923), 
originally an extravaganza accompanying 


impostor, pretender to the English throne, 
born in Tournai, appeared in 1490 at the 
court of the Duchess of Burgundy, sister of 
Edward IV of England, and professed to be 
Richard Duke of York, younger of the two 
sons of Edward IV murdered in the Tower. 
In 1491 he was welcomed at Cork, in 1492 
at the court of Charles VIII of France; and 
from Burgundy he made an ineffectual 
landing in Kent (July 1495). In Scotland, 
James IV gave him his kinswoman, Catherine 
Gordon, a daughter of the Earl of Huntly, in 
marriage. In 1498 he attempted to besiege 
Exeter, then went on to Taunton, but ran 
away to the sanctuary at Beaulieu in Hamp- 
shire, surrendered on promise of pardon, 
and was imprisoned. On a charge of endeav- 
ouring to escape, he was thrown into the 
Tower, and executed in November 1499. 
Sec J. Gairdner, Richard the Third, and the 
Story of Perkin Warbcck (1898). 

WARBURG, Otto Heinrich, vah^-'boorg (1883- 
), German physiological chemist, born 
at Freiburg, Baden, was educated at Berlin 
and Heidelberg, won the Pour le Mirite, the 
German V.C., during World War I and 
became director of the physiological depart- 
ment of the Max Planck Institute, Berlin. 
Engaged on cancer research, he won the 
Nobel prize (1931) for medicine for his work 
on enzymes and was elected a foreign member 
of the Royal Society (1934). 


declamatory verses by Edith Sitwell (q.v.), WARBURTON, (1) Eliot, fiilly Bartholomew 

created quite a sensation and subsequently ^ v . 

reappeared sans orator as a pair of suites and 
as ballet music. Scored for an unusual 
instmmental combination containing saxo- 
phone, glockenspiel and varied percussion, 
it caricatures in lively manner conventional 


Elliott George (1810-52), Irish novelist, was 
born at Tullamore, Co. Offaly. He was 
called to the bar, but soon devoted himself to 
literature. His eight works include The 
Crescent and the Cross (1844), Memoirs of 
Prince Rupert (1849) and Darien (1851). 
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Sailing to Panama, he was lost in the Amazon 
off Land’s End. 

(2) William (1698-1779), English divine, 
born at Newark, the town clerk’s son, 
practised as an attorney until he took orders 
in 1723, He became rector of Brant Brough- 
ton in Lincolnshire in 1728, and for eighteen 
years immersed himself in study of a wide and 
varied character. His Alliance he/ween 
Church and State (1736) first called attention 
to his powers, but The Divine Legation of 
Moses (1737-41; and some posthumously iii 
Hurd’s edition of his works) formed the sure 
foundation of his fame. The work displays no 
profundity of thought, but vigour in verbal 
logic, much, if inaccurate, reading, dogma- 
tism, and extreme arrogance. In 1739 he 
defended the orthodoxy of Pope’s Essay on 
Marly became his friend and literary executor, 
and secured influential patrons. Successively 
preacher of Lincoln’s Inn (1746), prebendary 
of Gloucester (1753), king’s chaplain (1754), 
prebendary of Durham (1755), dean of 
Bristol (1757) and bishop of Gloucester 
(1759), he wore out his days in endless warfare 
with Hume, JorLin, the Deists, Voltaire, 
Lowth and Wesley. In his early years he 
had aided Theobald in his Sluikcspcarc, and 
in 1747 he himself issued an edition which 
brought him no credit. Other works were 
Julian (1750) and The Principles of Natural 
and Revealed Religion (1753-67). A sumptu- 
ous edition of his works was published in 
1788 by Bishop Hurd; another in 1811. 
See Lives by F. Kilvert (1860), J. S. Watson 
(1863), and a book by A. W. Evans (1932). 

WARD. H) Sir Adolphus William (1 837-1924), 
English historian, born at Hampstead, became 
in 1860 a fellow of Peterhousc, Cambridge. 
In 1866 he was appointed professor of 
History and English Literature at Owens 
College, Manchester, of which he was 
principal in 1 890, and he played a major part 
in the establishment of the independent 
university of Manchester, In 1 900 he became 
master of Peterhousc, and was knighted in 
1913. Notable is his translation (1868-73) 
of Ciirtius’s History of Greecey and he also 
wrote Great Britain and Hanover (1899), The 
Electress Sophia (1903), Germany 1815—1890 
(1916 et se<j.)y an invaluable History of 
English Dramatic Literature (1875). &c. See 
A. T. Bartholomew’s Bibliography (1926), 
with a Memoir by T. F. Tout. 

(21 Art emus. See Browne (1). 

(3) Arthur Sarsfield. See Rohmer, Sax. 

(4) Edward, called Ned (1667-1731), 
English ‘ Grubstreet ’ writer, born in Oxford- 
shire, became a London innkeeper, wrote 
coarse satirical and humorous verse, and was 
pilloried for attacking the Whigs in his 
Hudibras Redivims (1705). His chief work was 
the London Spyy published in monthly parts 
from 1698. See study by H. W. Troyer (1 947). 

(5) Edward Matthew (1816-79), English 
painter, father of (12), born in London, 
studied at the Royal Academy, and in Rome 
and Munich, becoming R.A. in 1855. He is 
noted for his historical paintings of 17th- 
and 18th-century scenes, including The 
Escape of Charles 11 with Jane Lane y Charlotte 
Cordayy The Last Sleep of Argyll and A 
Scene in Lord Chesterfield^ s Ante-room. See 


WARD 

yfe by Dafforne (1879) and his , 
Reminiscences (\9l\) widows 

(6) F. Kingdon-. See Kingdon-Wmd 

0 Dame Genevieve (1837-I9221 Am?' 

pnnia donna and actress, bom in New vlf? 
a great singer in youth, a great traS„^5’ 
maturity, still acted at 83 Slirwaf^r.'? 
D.B.E. in 1 921. Sec Both SldellftZ A 

1 ^".7 Marshall. See Kingdon?Ward 

(9) Mrs Humphry, n^e Marv 

<‘851-1920), English nwelfsttoS 

Arnold of Rugby. The family returned t? 
Britain in 1856 and, after attendance at 
boarding schools, Mary joined them t 
Oxford 111 1867 In 1 872 she married^omS 
Humphry Ward (1845-1926), bom in S 
felloiv and tutor of Brasenose CoS 

r? Tl'^ ^''deS 

of The English Poets (5 vols., 1880-1Q18'\ 
Mrs Ward contributed to Macmillan's, 
a student of Spanish literature, lives of earlv 
Spanish ecclesiastics to Smith’s Dictionary of 
Christian Biography. A child’s story, ml 
and Oily (1881), Miss Bretherton (1884) a 
slight novel, and a translation (1885)’of 
Amici s Jotirnal intime preceded her greatest 
spiritual romance: Robert Elsmm 
(1888) which inspired the philanthropist 
Passmore Edwards to found a settlement for 
tlic London poor in 1897 in Tavistock 
Square, now known by her name. Of the 
niany novels which followed, most notable 
IS The Case of Richard Meynell (1911), 
Mrs Ward was also an enthusiastic social 
worker and anti-sii(Tragette. See her A 
Writer's Recollections {\9\Z\ and the Life by 
her daughter, J. P. Trevelyan, wife of G M 
Trevelyan (1923). 

( 10 ) James (1843-1925), English psycho- 
logist and philosopher, born at Hull, was a 
Congregational minister until he entered 
Cambridge in 1872, becoming a fellow of 
Trinity in 1 875. He first made his name as a 
psychologist, particularly by his articles in 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, in which he 
severely criticized the British associationist 
tradition and put forward his own theory of 
experience. These articles represented Ward’s 
psychological standpoint until the publication 
in 1918 of his Psychological Principles. In 
1897 he was appointed professor of Mental 
Philosophy at Cambridge, and propounded 
his philosophy in two sets of Gifford lectures, 
published as Naturalism and Agnosticism 
(1899), a refutation of naturalism, and T/ie 
Realm of Ends (1911), an exposition of 
pluralism. His Study of Kant appeared in 
1922. See O. W. Campbell’s Memoir in 
Ward’s Essays in Philosophy (1927). 

(11) Sir Joseph George (1856-1930), New 
Zealand statesman, born in Melbourne, 
entered parliament in 1887 and was Liberal 
prime minister in 1906-12, 1928-30. 

(12) Sir Leslie (1851-1922), English 
caricaturist, son of (5), was ‘Spy’ of Vanity 
Fmr (1873-1909). He was knighted in 1918. 
See his Forty Tears of*" Spy ’ (1915). 

(13) Mary (1585-1645), English founder in 
1609 of a Catholic society for women, 
modelled on the Society of Jesus. She and 
her devotees founded schools and taught m 
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them gave up the cloistered existence and the 
habit of nuns. Although their work was not 
mestioned, these innovations were and Pope 
IJrban VHI at last called her to Rome and 
cimoressed her society in 1630. She was 
allowed to return to England in 1639. Her 
institute was fully restored, with papal 
nermission, in 1877 and became the model 
Fnr modern Catholic women’s institutes. 

See Life by M. Oliver (I960). 

04) Mary Augusta. See (9). 

05) Nathaniel (1578-1652), English divine, 
bom at Haverhill, Suffolk, studied at 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, was pastor 
of Agawam, now Ipswich, in Massachusetts 
till 1645, when he returned to England. 

He helped to frame the first legal code in New 
England (enacted 1641), and wrote the 
controversial The Simple Cobbler of Agawam 

^^( 16 ) Nathaniel Bagshaw (1791-1868), Eng- 
lish botanist, born in London, invented the 
Wardian case for the transport of plants. 

(17) Seth (1617-89), English astronomer 
and divine, was born in Hertfordshire. He 
was educated at Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge, was Savilian professor of Astro- 
nomy at Oxford from 1649 to 1661, pro- 
pounded (1653) a theory of planetary 
motion, and took part with John Wallis 
(q.v.) in the latter’s controversy with Elobbcs. 

He was bishop of Exeter from 1662 to 1667, 
when he became bishop of Salisbury. 

(18) William George (1812-82), English 
theologian, born in London, was educated at 
Winchester and Christ Church, Oxford, and 
became fellow and tutor of Balliol. A strong 
Tractarian, he published in 1844 The Ideal 
of a Christian Churchy for which he was 
deprived of his degree and had to leave the 
university. He joined the Roman Catholic 
church and became editor of the Dublin 
Review. See studies (1889; 1893) by his son 
Wilfrid (1856-1916), Catholic apologist and 
biographer. 

WARDLAW, (1) Elizabeth, Lady (1677-1727), 
Scottish poetess, daughter of Sir Charles 
Halket of Pitfirranc, Fife, married in 1696 
Sir Henry Wardlaw, is the reputed author of 
the ballad Hardyknute (1719; see Percy’s 
Reliques, 1767 ed.), and, doubtfully, of Sir 
Ratrick Spens, which she more probably, 
along with other ballads, amended. 

(2) Henry (fl. 1378, d. 1440), Scottish 
divine, studied and lived for some years in 
France, in 1403 became bishop of St Andrews, 
and played a prominent part in the founda- 
tion (1411) of St Andrews university. 

WARHAM, William, waw'r^nt (c. 1450-1532), 
English prelate, born at Church Oakley 
near Basingstoke, and educated at Win- 
chester and New College, Oxford, took 
orders, but also practised law, and became 
advocate in the Court of Arches. His 
diplomatic services to Elenry VII obtained 
for him rapid preferment — master of the 
Rolls (1494), lord chancellor (1503), bishop of 
London (1503) and archbishop of Canter- 
bury (1503). In 1515 he had to resign the 
great seal to Wolsey. He was a close friend 
of the New Learning and its apostles, but had 
no stomach for fundamental reform, though 
he agreed to recognize the king’s supremacy. 


WARNER 

ffsesf ■ Archbishops 

musical periodical, and his works include 

orchestral suite Capriol 
(1926), many songs, often in the Elizabethan 

Sethan^* edited S 

mizaoetnan and Jacobean music, wrote 

name) 

(rn^by^S,^/" See a Mexnoi^ 

WARMING, Johannes Eugenius Biilow, var' 

the North Frisian island of Mano, was 
professor at Stockholm (1882-85) and 
^ (1885-1911). He wrote impor- 
tant works on systematic botany (1879) and 

oFthe latter^^^’ regarded as a founder 

WARNER, ( 1 ) Charles Dudley (1829-1900) 

American writer, born at Plainfield, Mass 
law m Chicago till 1860, then 
settled as an editor at Hartford. In 1884 he 
became co-editor of Harper's Magazine, in 
whidi his papers on the South, Mexico and 
appeared. In 1873 he wrote 
with Mark Twain The Gilded Age. Other 
works arc Afy Summer in a Garden (1871), 
^ackdog Studies (1873), Being a Boy (1878), 
Irvine (1881), Captain John Smith 

i' olic 0^^ In the Levant 

(J 8/0), <&C. 

/ 1 0^1 Pelham, nicknamed ‘ Plum ’ 

Y English cricketer, bom in Trini- 

^id, educated at Rugby and Oriel College, 
cricket blue, played for 
Middlesex, and captained the victorious 
English team in the Australian tour of 1903. 
He also led the team in South Africa in 1905 
and again in Australia in 1911. He was 
secretary of the M.C.C. in 1939-45, president 
in 1950, arid was knighted in 1937. Editor of 
the periodical Cricket, his many books on the 
game include The Fight for the Ashes, and 
8 ee his My Cricketing 
Life (1921) and Long Innings (1951). 

^ (3) Rex (1905- ), English author, born 
in Birmingham. A specialist in classical 
literature, he took up schoolmastering before 
turning to writing. Pre-eminently a novelist 
of ideas, his distinction lies in the original, 
imaginative handling of the conflicting 
ideologies of Fascism, Communism and 
Democracy. The Wild Goose Chase (1937), 
The Professor (1938) and The Aerodrome 
(1941) established his reputation as a writer 
concerned with the problems of the individual 
involved with authority. Men of Stones 
(1949) explores the nature of totalitarianism, 
but it and JReturn of the Traveller (alternatively 
titled, Why was I Filled?) (1944), are less 
successful than his other works. He is a 
poet of sensuous quality (Poems, 1931, and 
Poems and Contradictions, 1945), and also a 
translator of Greek classics. 
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WASHINGTON 


(4) Susan Boj]tcrt (1819-85), American 
novelist, born at New York, published under 
the pen-name of Elizabeth WcthcrcU The 
Wide, Wide IFnrW (1851), next to Uncle Tom's 
Cabin the most successful American story 
of its day. There followed Queechy (1852), 
and other sentimental and emotional talcs. 
Sec Life (1910) by her sister and collaborator, 
Anna Bartlett (1827-1915), who, as Amy 
Lolhrop, wrote popular stories, and the 
study by O. E. P. Stokes (1926). 

(5) William (c. 1558 -1609), English poet, 
born in London, practised as an attorney, 
wrote Pan his Syrinx (1585), translated 
Plautus {Mcmechnii, 1595), and gained a 
high contemporary reputation with his 
Albion's England (1586 1606), a long metrical 
history in fourteen-syllable verse. 

WARREN, (1) Sir Charles (1840 1927), British 
general and archaeologist, born at Bangor, 
Wales, entered the Royal Engineers in 1857. 
He played a conspicuous part during the last 
quarter of the 1 9th century as a commander 
of British forces in South Africa, where he 
helped to delimit Griqualand West, and 
served also elsewhere. Mo is, however. 


yiv uuu Kjeorgics, gained liim 

high reputation He and.his brother "aom 
associated with Johnson in the Literary S 
In 1757 appeared vol. i of his fissov ^ p!.' 
vol. ti n 1782), with its distincS b"t«': 
the poetry ol reason and the poetry of C 
Later works were editions of Pone IMqtS 
Dryden (completed by his son, 1811) See 
panegyrical Memoirs by J. Wooll 

(2) lliomas (1728-90), brother of (n \orn 
at Basingstoke, became in 1751 a Mow T 
Trinity, Oxford, and in 1757 profesfor of 
l oetry. He held also two livings. His 
Observations on the Faerie Qiteene fl754\ 
established his reputation; but he is remem 
bored by his History of English Poetrv {MlL 
1781; ed. by W. C. Hazliit, 1871). In m 
he became poet-laureate and Camdea 
professor oi History. Elis miscellaneous 
writings included burlesque poetry and prose 
genial satires on Oxford, an edition of 
1 heoentus (1770), Inquiry into the Aiithen- 
ticity oj the Rowley Poems, &c. See Lifebv 
C’larissa Rinakcr (Univ. of Illinois, 1916) 
and Dennis’s Studies in English Literature 


chiclly remembered for his work in connec- 
tion with the archaeological exploration of 
Palestine, especially .Icrusalem, and from his 
writings arising from it: Underground 
Jerusalem (1876), Temple and Tomb (1880), 
Jerusalem (with Condor, 1884). He also 
wrote on ancient weights and measures. 
Sec Life by W. W. Williams (1941). 

(2) John Byrne l-Ancestcr. See T’aui.f.y. 

(3) Robert Penn (1905- American 
novelist and poet, bom at Guthrie, Kentucky, 
was educated at Vanderbilt University and 
Yale, and was a Rhodes scholar at Oxford. 
Professor of English at Louisiana (1934), 
Minnesota from 1942, he became professor 
of Playwriting at Harvard in 1950. Recipient 
of two Pulitzer prizes (Fiction, 1947; Poetry, 
1958), he established an international reputa- 
tion by his novel, All the King's Men (1943; 
filmed 1949), in which the demagogue Willie 
Stark closely resembles Governor Ilucy Long 
(q.v.). Other works include John Brown 
(1938), Night Rider (1938), The Cave (1958) 
and some volumes of short stories and verse. 


WARWICK, Richard Neville, Earl of, wor'ik 
(1428 -71), ‘ the King-maker English soldier 
and statesman, eldest son of Richard, Earl of 
Salisbury, married as a boy the daughter of 
the Earl of Warwick, and so at twenty-one 
got the earldom. The Wars of the Roses 
began with the battle of St Albans (1455) 
gained for the Yorkists chiefly by Warwick’s 
help. Lie was rewarded with the captaincy 
of Calais, and scoured the Channel at his 
pleasure. In the campaign of 1459 the 
Yorkists failed owing to their inactivity. 
The leaders, including Warwick, fled to the 
coast of Devon, and thence to Clalais. 
Warwick was in England again in 1460, and 
in July at Northampton the Yorkists gained 
a complete victory, taking Henry VI prisoner. 
Up to this time Warwick’s conception of 
the war was merely the natural struggle of 
the one party with the other for power; 
and when the Duke of York made his 
claim to the throne, Warwick prevailed upon 
him to waive it till the death of the king. 
In December 1460 the duke was defeated and 


including XXXVI Poems (1935), 

(4) Samuel (1807-77), British novelist, 
born near Wrexham, studied medicine and 
law, was called to the bar, and made a Q.C. 
(1851). He is chiefly remembered by his 
Passages from the Diary of a Late Physician 
(1838) and Ten Thousand a Year (1841). 
Other works were Now and Then (1847), The 
Lily and the Bee (1851), and several law- 
books, 

WARTON, (I) Joseph (1722-1800), English 
critic, born at Dunsfold, Surrey, was the son 
of the Rev. .Thomas Warton (1688-1745), 
vicar of Basingstoke and Oxford professor of 
Poetry. In 1740 ho passed from Winchester 
to Oriel, and, rector of Winslade from 1748, 
returned to Winchester in 1755, and was 
its head 1766-93. His preferments were a 
prebend of St Paul’s, the living of Thorley, 
a prebend of Winchester, and the rectories of 
Wickham, Easton and Upham. His Odes 
(1746) marked a reaction from Pope. An 
edition of Virgil (1753), with translation of 


.slain at Wakefield, and early in 1461 Warwick 
himself was defeated in the second battle of 
St Albans. But, with Edward, the Duke 
of York’s son, he marched on London, and 
proclaimed him as Edward IV. Soon after 
the Yorkists gained a complete victory' at 
Towton (1461), the Lancastrian cause was 
lost, and Elcnry was captured by Warwick 
and lodged in the Tower. But now Edward, 
jealous of Warwick, drove him into open 
revolt, but was himself compelled to flee to 
Holland, while the King-maker placed 
Henry once more upon the throne. But ere 
long Edward returned, and at Barnet routed 
Warwick, who was surrounded and slam, 
April 14, 1471. See C. W. C. Oman’s study 
(1891), J. Gairdner, The Houses of Lancaster 
and York (1874), Sir J. Ramsay, Lancaster and 
York (1892), and Life by P. M. Kendall 
(1957). 

WASHINGTON, (1) Booker Taliaferro (185^ 
1915), American educationist, bom a mulatto 
slave at Hales Ford, Va., educated at Hamp- 
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toa Institute, became a teacher, writer and 

cti^flker on negro problems, and m 1881 
Sipal of the Tuskegee Institute for 
Sloured persons, Alabama See his Up from 
Slavery (1901), and a study by Stowe and 

^ GeS"e (1732-99), commander of 
American forces and first president of the 
Ij S born February 22, at Bridges Creek, 
Westmoreland county, Virginia of English 
stock from Northamptonshire. In 1658 his 
L-eat-grandfather, John Washington, ap- 
neared in Virginia, and soon acquired wealth 
and position. His grandson, Augustine, 
died while his son George was still a boy, 
leaving a large family and inadequate means. 
George seems to have been a good, healthy 
bov with a sober-mindedness beyond his 
years although the incident of cherry tree 
and hatchet is probably the invention ot his 
biographer. Mason Weems. In 1747 he 
went to Mount Vernon, the residence of his 
eldest half-brother, Lawrence, who had 
received the better part of the Washington 
nroperty. Here the boy had access to books, 
and came to know the Fairfaxes, the family 
of his brother’s wife; in 1748 Lord Fairfax 
employed him to survey his property. 
Surveying alternated for a while with hunting; 
he learned, too, the use of arms, and studied 
the art of war. In 1751 he accompanied his 
half-brother, who was dying of consumption, 
to the Barbados, and at his death next year 
was left guardian of his only daughter and 
heir to his estates in the event of her death 
without issue. The French were at this time 
connecting their settlements on the Great 
Lakes with those on the Mississippi 1^ a 
chain of posts on the Ohio, within the sphere 
of English influence. Governor Dinwiddie of 
Virginia determined to warn the intruders 
off and his second messenger was Washington. 
The French, however, paid no attention to 
these warnings; and an expedition was sent 
against them, of which Washington was (by 
the death of his superior early in the cam- 
paign) in command. Washingt^on was 
driven back, shut up in a little fort, and 
forced to surrender, I4e served on the 
personal staff of Braddock (q.v.), and saved 
the remnant of the van of Braddock s ^^my 
in 1755. He was then placed at the head of 
the Virginia forces (1756). In 1759 he mamed 
a rich young widow, Martha Custis 
1802). His niece was now dead, a^nd the 
conjoint estates of Mount Vernon and Pv * 
widow Custis made him one of the richest 
men in the land. He kept open house 
entertained liberally, led the huntmg, and 
farmed successfully. He represented his 
county in the House of Burgesses. On the 
quarrel with the mother-country (1765-70) 
he favoured peaceful measures first, and was 
thus one of the leaders in the anti-importation 
movements; but he soon became convin^d 
that nothing save force would secure to nis 
countrymen their rights- He represented 
Virginia in the first (1774) and second 
(1775) Continental Congresses, and at 
once took a leading part. He was neither 
orator nor writer, but in rude cornmon sense 
and in the management of affairs he excelled. 
He was the one American soldier of national 
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pputation, and was the inevitable commander 
in-chief. He had remarkable powers as a 
strategist and tactician, but was pre-eminent 
as a leader of men. It was this dignified, 
well-dressed gentleman who took command 
of the New England farmers and mechanics 
assembled at Cambridge in the summer of 
1775. It seems scarcely credible that these 
half-disciplined, half-armed men should have 
held cooped up in Boston a thoroughly- 
disciplined and well-equipped British army 
and forced their evacuation (1776); the 
retreat from Concord and the slaughter at 
Bunker Hill were largely due to the incom- 
petence of the English commander. The 
only really able English commander was 
Cornwallis, and he was hampered by the 
stupidity of his superior. Following reverses 
in the New York area, Washington made a 
remarkable retreat through New Jersey, 
inflicting notable defeats on the enemy at 
Trenton and Princeton (1777). He suffered 
defeats at Brandywine and Germantown but 
held his army together through the winter of 
1777-78 at Valley Forge. After the alliance 
with France (1778) and with the assistance of 
Rochambeau, Washington forced the defeat 
and surrender of Cornwallis (q.v.), at York- 
town in 1781, v/hich virtually ended the war 
of independence. Washington retired to 
Mount Vernon, and sought to secure a 
strong government by constitutional means. 
In 1787 he presided over the convention of 
delegates from twelve states at Philadelphia 
which formulated the constitution; and the 
government under this constitution began in 
1789 with Washington as first chief-magistrate 
or president. Unlike the old, the new 
administration was a strong consolidated 
government. Parties were formed, led by 
Washington’s two most trusted advisers, 
Jefferson and Hamilton. At the outset 
Washington sought to enlist on the side of 
the new government the ablest men in the 
country, whether they had approved or 
disapproved the precise form of the constitu- 
tion. As time went on, however, it became 
evident that those desiring greater liberty for 
the individual would no longer be content 
with passive opposition. A strong P^fty 
sprang into life, and began a campaign which 
has never been surpassed for pers 9 nal abuse 
and virulence. Stung by their taunts, 
Washington lost his faith in American 
institutions, went over heart and soul to the 
Federalist party, and even doubted whether 
Republicans should be admitted into the 
army. He retired from the presidency in 
1797 and died (childless) at 
on the Potomac, December 14, 1799. _ me 
federal capital of the U.S., in lie planning of 
which he associated, hears his name, bee 
books by J. Marshall (1804-0p, Washington 
Irving (1855-59), A. Bancroft (MW ed. 1851), 
H. cf Lodge (1889), WoodiOT Wilson (1897, 
new ed. 1927), Frederic Harrison (1901), 
N Haneood (1902), J. A. Harnson (1906), 
FT afu (1914), J. O’Boyle (1915), Rupert 
H.mh« 0926-30). N. W. Stephenson and 

D- s- 

and its continuation by J. A. 

H. W. Ashworth (1958) and M. 

(1959); and his Writings, ed. W. C. Ford 
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(14 vols. 1889-93), cd. Fitzpatrick (26 vols. 
1931-38). 

WASSERMANN, vas't^r~man, (I) August von 
(1866-1925), German bacteriologist, born at 
Bamberg, worked at bacteriology and chemo- 
therapy in Berlin, discovered (1906), and 
gave his name to, a blood-scrum test for 
syphilis. 

(2) Jakob (1873-1933), German novelist, 
born, a Jew, at Fiirth in Bavaria, lived at 
Vienna and in Styria. His impressive novel 
Die Jiiden von Zirmhrf (1^97) was followed 
by a succession culminating in the trilogy 
completed just before his death: Der Fall 
Maurizius (1928), Etzel Anclcr^ast (1931), 
Joseph Kerkhovens dritte Exist enz (1934). 
He wrote also short stories, lives of Columbus 
and H. M. Stanley, and the autobiographical 
Mein als Deutscher and Jude (1921). 
WATEIHIOIISE, (1) Alfred (1830 4905), 
English architect, was born at Liverpool, and 
became R.A. in 1885, designed Manchester 
town-hall and assize courts, Owens College, 
Manchester, Girton College, Cambridge, 
South Kensington Natural History Museum, 
several London clubs, St Paul’s School, 
Hammersmith, and alterations on some 
Oxford colleges. 

(2) John William (1847 1917), English 
painter, born in Rome, became R.A. in 1895. 
Among hisS pictures arc Ulysses and the Sirens 
(1892), and The Lady of Shdott (1894). 
WATERLAND, Daniel (1683 1740), Ihiglish 
controversialist, born at Walcsby, Lincoln- 
shire, a fellow of Magdalene, (Cambridge 
(1704), canon of Windsor (1727), archdeacon 
of Middlesex and vicar of rwickcnhani 
(1730), opposed the views of Samuel Clarke 
and Daniel Whitby (qq.v.). Van Mildcrt 
edited his works, with Memoir (11 vols. 
1823-28). 

WATERTON, Charles (1782-1865), British 
naturalist, born at Walton Hall near Wakc- 
jficld, and educated at Stonyhurst, was nuich 
in America (South and North) in 1804-24. 
Besides his Wanderings in South America 
(1825; 6th cd. 1866) he published Essays an 
Natural History (1838-57; with Life by 
Moore, 1879). See P. Gossc, The Squire of 
Walton Hall (1940). 

WATSON, (1) John. See Maclaren (2). 

(2) John Brosidus (1878-1958), American 
psychologist, born in Greenville, S.C., a 
leading exponent of behaviourism. His most 
important work on the subject is Behavior— 
An Introduction to Comparative Psychology 
(1914). 

(3) Richard (1737-1816), English divine, 
born at Heversham, regius professor of 
Divinity at Cambridge (1771), and Bishop of 
Llandaff (1782), published a famous Apology 
for Christianity (1776) in reply to Gibbon, 
and an Apology for the Bible (1796) in reply 
to Paine. He gave much time to agriculture 
at his estate on Windermere, and introduced 
the larch to that district to the annoyance of 
Wordsworth. See his egotistical Anecdotes 
of the Life of R, W. (1817). 

(4) Robert (1746-1838), Scottish adven- 
turer, born at Elgin, fought for American 
independence, took his M.D. in Scotland, 
and was Lord George Gordon’s secretary, 
president of the revolutionary Corresponding 


Society, state prisoner for two vearQ 
Newgate, Napoleon’s tutor in English a.S 
president of the Scots College at Paris’ 
unearthed the Stuart papers at Rome’ 
endea by strangling himself in aTonfi 
tavern. 

(5) Thomas (r. 1557-92), English lyric noet 
was a Londoner who studied at Oxford 
Coming lo Marlowe’s help in a street 

he killed a man in 1589, He excelled in 
Latin verse, but he is best known for h 
English sonnct.s ’ in Hecatompathia 
and Tears of Fancie ( 1 593). ^ 

(6) Sir William (171 5-87), English scientist 
born in Loudon, was one of the earliest 

lentcrs on electricity, being first to 


experimenters 

investigate the passage of electricity throuKh 
a rarclied gas. He did much to introduce the 
Linnaean system to Britain. 

(7) Sir William (1858 -1935), English poet 
boru at Burlcy-in-Wharfcdalc, Yorks, pub- 
lished The Prince's Quest (1880) 3.nd Epigrams 
of Art, Life, and Nature (1884), but first 
attracted notice by Wordsworth's Grave 
(1890). Odes and other Poems followed in 
1894, The Father of the Forest in 1895, The 
Purple East (on Armenia: iS9 6), For England 
(1903), Collected Poems (2 vols. 1906), Sable 
and Purple (1910), Heralds of the Dawn 
(1912), 7he Muse in Exile (1913), The Man 
who Saw (1917), The Superhuman Antagonists 
(1919), Poems, Brief and New (1925). He 
was knighted in 1917. 

WA'rSON-WAir, sir Robert Alexander 
(1892- ), Scottish physicist, born at 

Brechin, educated at Dundee and St Andrews, 
worked in the Meteorological Office, the 
D.S.LR., and the National Physical Labora- 
tory before becoming scientific adviser to the 
Air Ministry in 1940. EIc played a major 
rdlc in the development and introduction of 
radar, for which he was knighted in 1942. 
See his Three Steps to Victory Xi95H). 

WAIT, (1) James (1736-1819), Scottish inven- 
tor, born at Greenock, January 19, son of 
a merchant and town-councillor, came to 
Glasgow in 1754 to learn the trade of a 
mathematical instrument maker, and there, 
after a twelvemonth in London, set up in 
business. The hammermen’s guild put 
difficulties in his way, but the university made 
him its mathematical instrument maker 
1757-63. He was employed on surveys for 
the I'orth and Clyde canal (1767), the Cale- 
donian and other canals; in the improvement 
of the harbours of Ayr, Port-Glasgow and 
Greenock ; and in the deepening of the Forth, 
Clyde and other rivers. As early as 1759 his 
attention had been directed to steam as a 
motive force. In 1763-64 a working model 
of the Newcomen engine from a college 
class-room was sent for repair. He easily 
put it into order, and, seeing the defects of 
the machine, hit upon the expedient of the 
separate condenser. Other improvements 
were the air-pump, steam-jacket for cylinder, 
double-acting engine. See. He entered into a 
partnership with Matthew Boulton of Soho 
near Birmingham in 1774, when (under a 
patent of 1 769) the manufacture of the new 
engine was commenced at the Soho Engineer- 
ing Works. Watt’s soon superseded New- 
comen’s machine as a pumping-engine; and 
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between 1781 and 1785 he obtained patents 
for the sun and planet motion, the expansion 
principle, the double engine, the parallel 
motion, a smokeless furnace, and the gover- 
nor He described a steam-locomotive in 
one of his patents (1784). He also invented a 
letter-copying press, a machine for copying 
sculpture, &c. The composition of water 
was discovered, not by Watt, but by Henry 
Cavendish (q.v.). The watt, a unit of power, 
is named after him, and the term horsepower, 
another unit, was first used by him. He 
retired in 1800, and died at Heathfield Hall, 
his seat near Birmingham, August 19. See 
Lives by Jacks (1901), Dickinson and Jenkins 
fl927), and study by I. B. Hart (1958). 

^ (2) Robert (1774-1819), Scottish biblio- 
grapher, born near Stewarton in Ayrshire, 
became a distinguished physician, known for 
his great Bibliotheca Britannica (1819-24). 
WATTEAU, Jean Antoine, va-td (1684-1721), 
French painter, born at Valenciennes, studied 
under the local artist Gerin, but in 1702 ran 
away to Paris and worked as a scene painter 
at the Opera, as a copyist, and as assistant to 
Claude Gillot and Claude Audran. The 
latter was keeper of the Luxembourg, and it 
was here that Watteau found the opportunity 
to study the work of Rubens, which influenced 
him considerably, and to paint from nature 
the palace-garden landscapes which form the 
typical backcloth to many of his pictures. 
After 1712 he enjoyed the patronage of the 
collector Crozat, who introduced him to the 
paintings of Veronese, an influence visible in 
the colouring and style of his later work. 
His early canvases were mostly military 
scenes, but it was the mythological Embarque- 
ment pour Cythire which won him member- 
ship of the Academy in 1717. While staying 
at the castle of Montmorency with Crozat 
he painted his Fites galantes, quasi-pastoral 
idylls in court dress which became fashionable 
in high society. A lifelong sufferer from 
tuberculosis, he visited London in 1720 to 
consult the celebrated Dr Mead (q.v.), but his 
health was rapidly deteriorating, and on his 
return he painted his last great work, depict- 
ing the interior of the shop of his art-dealer 
friend Gersaint, drawn from nature and 
intended as a signboard, but in fact the most 
classical and most perfectly composed of his 
paintings, rivalled only by the Embarquement. 
Essentially aristocratic in conception, 
Watteau’s paintings fell into disfavour at the 
Revolution, and it was not until the end of 
the 19th century that, aided by de Goncourt’s 
Catalogue raisonnee (1875), they regained 
popularity. Watteau is now regarded as one 
of the leading French masters, a pioneer in 
the study of nature, and a forerunner of the 
impressionists in his handling of colour. 
He influenced and was imitated by many 
later artists, notably Fragonard and Boucher 
(qq.v.). See studies by Cellier (1867), Mollet 
(1883), Sir C. Phillips (1902), C. Mauclmr 
(trans. 1906), S. Sitwell (1925) and K. T. 
Parker (1931). 

WATTS, (1) Alaric Alexander (1797-1864), 
English journalist and poet, bom m London, 
founded the United Services 0833) 

and the annual Literary Souvenir (1824-37), 
and published two volumes of poetry, but is 


now remembered chiefly for his alliterative 
alphabetical jeu d"* esprit ‘ An Austrian army 
awfully arrayed ’. See Life by his son A. A, 
Watts (1844). 

(2) George Frederick (1817-1904), English 
painter, born in London, formed his style 
after the Venetian masters and first attracted 
notice by his cartoon of Caractacus (1843) in 
the competition for murals for the new 
Houses of Parliament. He became knowm 
for his penetrating portraits of notabilities, 
150 of which he presented to the National 
Portrait Gallery in 1904, and in these his best 
work is to be seen; but in his lifetime his 
somewhat sickly subject pieces enjoyed 
enormous popularity, . and monochrome 
reproductions of Paolo and Francesca^ Sir 
Galahad, Love Triumphant, &c., adorned the 
walls of countless late Victorian middle-class 
homes. He also executed some sculpture, 
including Physical Energy (Kensington Gar- 
dens). In 1864 he married Ellen Terry (q.v.), 
but parted from her within a year. He 
declined a baronetcy in 1885 and was awarded 
the O.M. in 1902. See books by H. Macmil- 
lan (1903), Pantini (1904), G. K. Chesterton 
(1904), Mrs R. Barrington (1905), Mrs M. 
Watts, his widow (1912), E. H. Short (1925) 
and R. Chapman (1945). 

(3) Henry (1815-84), English chemist, born 
in London, best known by his Dictionary of 
Chemistry (1863-68; supplements, 1872-75- 
1881 ; revised by Muir and Morley, 1889-94), 
based on Ure’s. 

(4) Isaac (1674-1748), English hymn-writer, 
bom at Southampton, in 1702 succeeded an 
Independent minister in Mark Lane, London, 
becoming eminent as a preacher. His hymns 
and psalms are contained in Horae Lynite 
(1705), Hymns and Spiritual Songs (1707-09) 
and Psalms of David Imitated (1719), and 
include ‘ Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 

‘ When I survey the wondrous cross and 
* O God, our help in ages past See Lives 
by Dr Gibbons, Dr Johnson, Southey, T. 
Milner (1834), T. Hood (1875) and E. P. 
Wright (1914). 

(5) James Winston (1904- ), Amencan 
neuro-surgeon, bom at Lynchburg, Va., 
famous for his brain surgery, with _W. 
Freeman (q.v.) has developed the operation 
known as pre-frontal lobotomy. 

WATTS-DUNTON, Walter Theodore (1832- 
1914), English poet and critic, was bom at 
St Ives, Huntingdonshire. To the name 
Watts he added his mother’s name, Dunton, 
in 1896. In London he became the centre of 
a very remarkable literary and artistic com- 
pany, and the intimate friend of Rossetti, 
William Morris, Swinburne, and afterwards 
Tennyson. He wrote enough to fill many 
volumes — in the Athenaeum (1876-98) and 
elsewhere. In The Coming of Love (1897) he 
gave a selection of his poems. In 1898 
appeared Aylwin. Old Familiar Faces (1915) 
contains recollections of Borrow, Rossetti, 
Morris, &c., from the Athenaeum. See works 
cited at Rossetti, and Life and Letters by 
T. Hake and A. Compton-Rickett (2 vols. 

WAUGH, woKH, (1) Alec, in full Alexand^ 
Raban (1898- ), English novelist and 

traveller, brother of (3), was bom in London 
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and cducalcd at Sherborne and Sandhurst. 
His first novel, a classic of school life, was 
The Loom of Youth (1917), and there Ibllowed 
other novels, including Wheels within Wheels 
(1933), Where the Clock Chimes 7'wire (1952), 
Island in the Sun (1956; filmed 1957), travel 
books, such as The Sunlit Caribbean (1948), 
and short stories. He served in both World 
Wars. 

(2) Edwin (1817-90), Ihiglish dialect writer, 
the ‘ Lancashire poet h was born at Rochdale. 
Among his numerous prose writings arc 
the Besom Ben Stories (1892), and the admir- 
able descriptions of natural scenery in Tufts 
of Heather and Rambles in the Lake Country 
(1862). His songs in periodicals were 
published as Poems and Lancashire Sonf;s 
(I860). There is an edition of his works, 
with memoir, by G. Milner (8 vols. 1892 "93). 

(3) Evelyn Arthur St John (1903’ ), 

English auChor, was born in l.ondon. Son 
of the critic and publisher, Arthur Waugh 
(1866-1943), and younger brother of (I), 
ho turned naturally to writing when he left 
Oxford. Novels such as Decline and ludl 
(1928), Vile Bodies (1930), Black Mischief 
(1932) and Scoop (1938) found an eager pub- 
lic, compounded as they arc of light-hearted 
banter and witty conversation-pieces at the 
expense of the follies of social life in the !92()s 
onwards. His later books, on the whole, 
exhibit a more serious attitude and the 
bantering tone is replaced by a sardonic wit, 
with occasional rasping undertones. Notable 
titles arc Pat Out More T'la,i(S (1942), Brides- 
head Revisited (1945), Srott-King's Modern 
Europe (1946), The Loved Otte (1948), Love 
Among the Ruins (1953), Men at Arms (1952), 
Officers and Gentlemen (1955), and a self- 
portrait, Gilbert Pinfold (1957). Men at Anns 
won the James Tait Black prize, and a life of 
Edmund Campion the llawthoriulcii prize in 
1936. Sec the study by F. J. Stopp (1958). 

WAUTERS, Emile, wow'ters (1846 1933), 
Belgian historical and portrait painter, born 
at Brussels. His well-known _ Mary of 
Burgundy before the Magistrates is in Li6ge 
museum. 

WAVELL, Arcluhald Pcrcival Wavell, 1st Earl 
(1883-1950), British field -marshal, born at 
Winchester, educated at Winchester and 
R.M.C. Sandhurst, was commissioned in the 
Black Watch 1901, and served in South 
Africa and India. Wounded in 1916, he lost 
the sight of one eye. Posted to the General 
Staff, his admiration for AUenby’s methods 
of command and his high commissionership 
in Egypt was rcncctcd in two books which arc 
models of succinct prose. Between the wars 
he was entrusted with command and slalT 
appointments of steadily rising importance. 
In 1939 he was given the Middle East 
Command. With dangerously slender re- 
sources he speedily found himself fighting 
eight separate campaigns, five of them 
simultaneously ; a task which made extremely 
heavy demands on his outstanding quality of 
‘ robustness ’ — an attribute he himself had 
termed a commanding general’s primary 
asset. His defeat of a numerically superior 
Italian army, with the capture of 130,000 
prisoners, was as notable as his adroit 
conquest of Abyssinia. Thereafter, lacking 


a.ucquiuo uiuuiis, 
declined; 




although HU aoiv simnArT-j 

measures learliug to Japan’s ulthnate defeat 
Widely read, his love of verse was 
in Itis anthology 

His own masterly little work Genernhn\ 
<7<.,nvv,/.v/;/p (1941), was invariab “tochid d 
m the field kit pt his most formida^eSv 
Lrwm Rommel. From 1943 to 1947 di.rTJ’ 
the ddUcLilt years which preceded the tranS 
ol power, ho was viceroy of India. S 
became field-marshal and viscount 
carl (1947), constable of the Tower S’ 
lord lieutenant of London (1949) Cpi 

0 94in and R. J. Collins 

WAVERLEY, John Anderson, 1st Viscoim 
(1882-1958), British administrator and S 
tician, was born at Eskbank, Midlothian 
F.ducatcd at Edinburgh and Leipzig he 
entered the Ck)lonial Office in 1905 ’was 
chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue 
(1919 22), and permanent undcr-secretary at 
the Home Office from 1922 until his appoint- 
ment as governor of Bengal in 1932. He 
was home secretary and minister of Home 
Security from 1939 to 1940— -the Anderson 
air-raid shelter being named after him— 
became in 1940 lord president of the Council 
and chancellor of the Exchequer in 1943, when 
he introduced the pay-as-you-carn system of 
income-tax collection devised by his pre- 
decessor Sir Ringsley Wood. He was 
created viscount in 1952 and awarded the 
O.M. (1958). 


WAYNE, Anthony (1745-96), ‘ mad Anthony’, 
American soldier, born at Easttown (now 
Waynesboro), Pa., raised in 1776 a volunteer 
regiment, and in Canada covered the retreat 
of the provincial forces at Three Rivers. He 
commanded at 'ficondcroga until 1777, 
when he joined Washington in New Jersey. 
He fought bravely at Brandywine; led the 
attack at Germantown ; captured supplies for 
the army at Valley Forgo; carried Stony 
Point; tind saved Lafayette in Virginia 
(1781). In 1793 he led an expedition against 
the Indians. See Life by J. R. Spears (1903). 

WAYNELPriE. See William of Waynflete. 

WEBB, (1) Sir Aston (1849-1930), English 
architect, born in London, R.A. 1903, P.R.A. 
1919 24, designed the new front of Bucking- 
ham Palace, the Admiralty Arch, Imperial 
College of Science, and many other London 
buildings. 

(2) Beatrice. Sec (6). 

(3) Daniel (c. 1719-98), Irish critic of 
poetry, painting and music, a precursor of 
the romantics, born at Maidstown (Limerick), 
lived at Bath. Sec Life by H. Hecht (1920). 

(4) Mary Gladys, tide Meredith (1881-1927), 

English writer, born at Leighton, near the 
Wrekin, married (1912) H. B. L. Webb, lived 
mostly in Shropshire, market-gardening and 
novel-writing, and latterly in London. 
Precious Bane ( 1 924) won her a belated fame 
as a writer of English and a novelht of 
Shropshire soil, Shropshire dialect, Shrop- 
shire superstition, and * the continuity oi 
country life h Pier other works are 
Golden Arrow (1916), Gone to Earth (1917), 
The House in Dormer Forest Seven for 

a Secret (1922) and the unfinished Armour 
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Wherein he Trusted (1929)-~novcls ; The 
^nririg- of Joy (1917)— nature essays; and 
noems ' See studies by W. R. Chappell 
n 930 ) H. Addison (1931), T. Moult (1935) 
ind W. B. Jones (1948). 

(5) Matthew (1848-83), English swimmer, 
bom at Dawley, Salop, was the first man to 
Qwim the English Channel. Starting from 
Dover August 25, 1875, he reached Calais in 
211 hours. He was drowned attempting to 

swim the Niagara rapids. 

(6) Sidney James, Baron Passfield (1859- 
1947 ) and (Martha) Beatrice, n^e Potter 
(’1858-1943), English social reformers, social 
historians and economists, married in 1892. 
Sidney was born in London, the son of an 
accountant, and in 1885 graduated LL.B. at 
London University. In the same year he was 
introduced by Bernard Shaw to the newly- 
founded Fabian Society, of which he became 
one of the most powerful members, writing 
the tracts Facts for Socialists (1887), Facts for 
Londoners (1889) and contributing to Fabian 
Essays (1889). He became a Progressive 
member of the L.C.C. in 1892. Beatrice was 
born near Gloucester, the daughter of an 
industrial magnate. Through her friendship 
with Herbert Spencer (q.v.) and through 
rent-collecting she became interested in the 
social problems of the time, and assisted 
Charles Booth (q.v.) in research for the 
survey Life and Labour of the People in 
London. In 1891 she published 7'he Co- 
operative Movement in Great Britain. After 
their marriage the Webbs began a joint life 
of service to socialism and trade unionism, 
publishing in 1894 their classic History of 
Trade Unionism based on a sound personal 
knowledge of the movement. They also 
collaborated in Industrial Democracy (1897), 
the invaluable English Local Government 
(9 vols. 1906 29), The Truth about Russia 
(1942), &c. They started the New Statesman 
(1913) and participated in establishing the 
London School of Economics (1895). 
Labour M.P. for Scaham (1922 -29), Sidney 
Webb was made president of the Board of 
Trade in 1924, and in 1929 was raised, much 
against his inclination, to the peerage, 
becoming dominions and colonial secretary 
(1929-30) and colonial secretary (1930-31). 
After the fall of the Socialist government in 
1931 the Webbs visited Russia, where Ihey 
accumulated material for several books on 
Soviet Communism. See Beatrice’s My 
Apprenticeship (1926), and Our Partnership 
(1948); also Life by M. A. Hamilton (1933), 
and study by M. L Cole (1949). 

WEBER, vay'ber, (1) Carl Maria Friedrich 
Ernst von (1786-1 826), German composer and 
pianist, was born of a noble but impoverished 
Austrian family, at Eulin near Liibeck. 
Soon after, his father with his wife (a singer) 
and boy Isegan to wander from town to 
town at the head of a small dramatic com- 
pany. As soon as he could sit at the piano 
the boy was plied with music lessons; but his 
serious training began in 1796. His second 
opera. Das Waldmddchen (1800), produced at 
Freiberg before he was fourteen, he after- 
wards remodelled in Silvana. At Vienna in 
1803 he was warmly welcomed as a pupil by 
Abt Vogler (q.v.), who obtained for him the 

43 


conductorship of the opera at Breslau, where 

tion organiza- 

K ilv, ^ r Became secretary to a 

brother of the king of Wiirttemberg, ran into 
^ dissipation, was through his thriftless 
old father s luult charged with embezzlement, 

Q 1 Si? ordered to quit the country 
(1810) The next twelve months he spent at 
Mannheim and Darmstadt, composing the 
operetta Abii Hassan\ at Munich in 1811 he 
was writing concertos. In 1813 he settled at 
1 rague as opera kapellmeister, and about this 
lime composed ten patriotic songs and the 
cantata A'a/77p/ und Sieg. In 1816 he was 
mvited by the king of Saxony to direct the 
German opera at Dresden, superseding 
Italian opera. In 1817 he married Carolina 
Brandt, the famous singer. In 1818 he 
wrote his Mass in E flat and the Jubel 
cantata and overture, in 1819 the Mass in G 
tor the royal golden wedding. Der Freischutz 
was completed in May 1820, and produced 
with great success at Berlin (1821). His next 
opera, Euryanthe, was produced at Vienna 
in 1823. His final masterpiece, Oberotu w^as 
undertaken at the request of Charles Kemble 
for Covent Garden Theatre. March 1826 
saw Weber in London, and the first perfor- 
mance of Oberon was the crowning triumph 
of his life. During the next few weeks he 
conducted frequently at the theatre and 
played at many concerts. Such labour 
proved too much for his exhausted frame. 
He died June 4, and was buried at St Mary’s, 
Moorficlds, whence in 1 844 his remains were 
removed to Dresden. As founder of German 
romantic opera, Weber was the forerunner 
of Wagner. Other works include the music 
to Preciosa, the overture, Der Beherrscher der 
Geister, two symphonies, three concertos, 
sonatas, &c., as well as scenas, cantatas and 
songs. See Spitta in Grove’s Dictionary, 

J. Benedict (1881), and German works by 
F. W. Jahns (1871-73), J. Kapp (1922), 

K. Tetzel (1926) and W. Saunders (1939). 

(2) Ernst Heinrich (1795-1878), German 
scientist, born in Wittenberg, from 1818 
professor of Anatomy, and from 1840 of 
Physiology at Leipzig, devised a method 
of determining the sensitivity of the skin, 
enunciated in 1834, and gave name to the 
Weber-Fecliner Law of the increase of 
stimuli. 

(3) Max (1864-1920), German economist, 
born at Erfurt, professor at Berlin (1893), 
Freiburg (1894), Heidelberg (1897) and 
Munich (1919), noted for his wprk on the 
I'clation between the spirit of capitalism and 
Protestant ethics. See study by H. Robertson 
(1935). 

(4) Max (1881- ), Russian-born Ameri- 

can painter, studied under Matisse in Paris 
and was one of the pioneer abstractionist 
painters in New York. He later abandoned 
this extreme form for a distorted naturalism. 
His works include The Two Musicians (1917; 
Modern Art, N.Y.), Tranquillity (1928), 
Latest News (c. 1940), Three Literary Gentle- 
msH ( 194 5 )* 

(5) Wilhelm Eduard (1804-91), German 
scientist, brother of (2), from 1831 professor 
of Physics at Gottingen, deposed in 1837; 
from 1843 professor at Leipzig, associated 
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^vith Giiuss in his researches on electricity 
and maj’netisin, invcntt>r of tlio electro- 
dynanioinctcr, firh to apply tlie mirror a;u! 
scale inctliod of rcadini', dclh'ctions, and 
author, with (2) of a la^tabic treatise on 
waves. 

WEBI^RN, Anton Tens (ISK3 Austrian 

composer, born in Vienna, stiulicd under 
Schonherg and became one of Ins lirst 
nsusical disciples, even surpassing his master 
in the extreme application of the latter’s 
twelve tone tcchnictucs. S 'ragmentation of 
melody to achieve Hectinig, impressionistic 
clTectsS (K/dfii^fhrbi'n/nc/oiiicfi) make the maxi- 
mum demamis on tlie listener, and (icrlorm- 
anccs of his works at hrst always inx'ited 
hostile demonstrations. lau' a while he 
conducted the Vienna W(.>rkcrs' Symi'ihony 
Orchestra, rounded a choir calKul the 
A'///M7e//e, hut lived most of his lile in retire- 
ment at Moil ling. I’he Nazis banned his 
music and he worked as a proof-reader 
during the second World War. He was 
aceidcntally shot dead by Allied troops near 
Stdzburg, September 15, 1^45. Ilis works 
include a sympliony, tliree cantatas, iu)ur 
Pieces for Violin anti Pianoforfe (1010), 
Iffe Pieces for Orchesfni ( 1 0 1 I 13), a civncerlo 
for nine instruments and songs, including 
several settings of Slclan George’s i^ocms 
(190*S 09). 

WEBSl'ER, (1) Daniel (17d2 1852), American 
orator, law^ycr and statesman, born at 
Salisbury, N.IL, studied at Dartmouth, 
Salisbury and l?(>sl(m, was admitted to die 
bar in 1805, and wnis sent to congress in 1813. 
Settling in Boston as an advocate in 1816, 
he distinguished hiinsdf in the Darlmoiitli 
college ease, and as an orator became 
famous by his oration on the bicentenary ol' 
tlie landing of the Pilgrim Palhers. Rctiirn- 
ing to congress in Dcecmlicr 1823 as a 
Massachusclts icpresentativc lie found new 
rivals there; in 1827 he wais transferrcil to 
the senate. He liad favoured free trade, 
but ill 1828 defeiulcd the new^ protective 
tarih. His whole career was marked by a 
deep reverence for established institutions 
and accomplished facts, and for the principle 
of nationality. Ilis ‘Bunker Hill’ oration 
was made in 1825 and another, on the 
supremacy of the Union, in 1830. 'riic Whig 
party triumphed in 1840, and Webster wais 
called into Harrison’s < 'abinet as secretary of 
state; under Tyler he negotiated the Ash- 
burton treaty with Great Britain, but resigned 
in May 1843. In 1844 he refused his i>arty’s 
nomination for president and supported 
Clay. He opposed the war with Mexico. 
In 1850 he said that he abhorred slavery, but 
was unwilling to break up the Union to 
abolish it. Under Fillmore he was callctl to 
his former post as secretary of state to settle 
ditrorcnccs with Euigland, On October 24 he 
died at Marshfield, his Massachusetts home. 
Daniel Webster was unquestionably tlie 
greatest of American orators. His speeches 
were published in 1851; his Private Corres- 
pondence in 1857. Sec Lives by O. T. Curtis 
(ISm, H. C. Lodge (1883), Brooks (1893), 
J. B. McMaster (1902) and C. M. Fucss 
0930), and Fisher’s True Daniel Webster 


WEDGWOOD 

(2) Jolio (e. 1580 1505) Pnrri.-.i, .4 

tist, supposed to have been at 

oi; SI A.uircu s, i lolborn "li‘ 

//;<■ / iiv> Ihirpivx (holh losf) 4 

-■•ollahcu-alor of noI..kc,% nLi’n ’*'r? 
aiul olliois. Ill 1()()-Mve m-iil.' 
lo T/if ol' Marston. In°1607*\f”* 

pnillcJ llie /■},), w„x Uhlory of 
n yat. a trapoclv, and two comccHpr n/ 

Hov a,ul N„riln.ard fee 

worl. of Wchsler and Dokkor T/. r S®* 
nm! (1 d 1 2) Mrsl revealed his powe s 
IhHcln-.ssc ol Majfi (lf,2.i) is 
achievement A p pins and 

pui.lislied idS-O j;,ay be 

lanvly disagreeable and sordid ASon 
the death oj Ihanee Henry, and otl?er?raa 
menL ol verse, survive, with some doubtful 
\\oiks. ihc tragedy, /I Late h4unler of th 
Son upon the Mother ( 624), unpublished and 
InsI a though licensed, was written by Ford 
mu Webster. Not popular in his own day 
Webster was lirst recognized by Charles 
Lamb. Webster s works were edited by A 
Dyee ( 830), \V. C. HazlUt (1857-58) F.L 
Lucas (1927). See Rupert Brooke’s mono- 

(3) Noah (1758 1843), Americunlcxico- 
graplier, bmm in Hartford, Conn., graduated 
at 'i ale in [7/(S, and, alter a spell as teacher 
was aiimittcd to the bar in 1781. Bulhcsoori 
rcsunied teaching, and made a great hit with 
the lirst part { 1 783 ; later known as ‘ Webster’s 
Spelling-Book ’) of .4 Ciraininatical Institute 
of the Llnyjish Lanyraye. Political articles 
and pamphlets, lecturing, a few years of law 
and journalism occupied him till 1798, when 
he retired li"* a lile of literary labour at New 
Haven, lie puldished an Unglish grammar 
(1807) and liic famous American Dictionary 
of the Knylish 1. any nay e (1828; latest ed. 
WebsteVs New International Dictionary of the 
Piny fish I .anytiaye). See Life by E. Scudder 
(1882). 

WES1>I)EI3L, James (1787- 1834), English 
navigator, horn al Ostcud; in his principal 
voyage (1822 24) he penetrated to the point 
74*’ 15' S, by 34 " 17' W. in that part of 
Antarctica which later took his name 
(Weddell Sea; Weddell Quadrant), as did a 
type of seal taken by him in the area. 

WEDDERBURN, ASexawlor, 1st Baron (1780) 
t.<niighS)<>n>ygh, tst Earl (1801) of Rosslyn 
(1733-1805), Lord Chancellor, born in 
Ldinburgh, son of a Scottish judge, in 1757 
abruptly left the Scottish bar for the English, 
entered parliament in 1762, and distinguished 
himself in tlie Dotiylas cause (1771). 

WEDEKIND, Frank, va/de-kint (1864-1918), 
German dramatist, born in Hanover, won 
fame with fCrdyeist ( 1895), Frithlings Erwachen 
(1891; first performed 1906), Die Biichse der 
Pandora (1903; lirst performed 1918), and 
other unconventional tragedies. See studies 
by l\ Fcclitcr (1920) and A. Kutscher 
(1922-31). 

WEDGWOOD, (1) Cicely Yeronka (1910- ), 
English historian, was born at Stocksfield, 
Northumberland, and studied at Lady 
Margaret Hall, Oxford. A specialist in 17th- 
century history, her publications include 
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■ui/^arn fillies oi" Strctff'ofd (1935), 

(1939), William the Silent (James 
? it Black Memorial prize, 1944) and 
l;?,^L™ir(1955), The Thirty Yeats' War 
nS- also The King's Peace (1955) and The 
Awi War (1958), volumes in a scries 
dealing with the English Civil War. 

^ P) Josiah (1730-95), English potter, born 
Burslem of a family notable m the industry, 
mSnled (17(53) a beautiful cream-coloured 
Sare (Queen’s Ware). He emu a tod antique 
models, producing the unglazcd blue Jasper 
ware with its raised designs in white the 


bkek basalt ware, and m 769, named his 
new works, near H.anicy, ‘Etruria . His 
Products, and their imitations, were named 
^ftpr him (Wedgwood ware). He associated 
with the potters T. Whieldoa and T. Bentley, 
and employed J. Flaxman (q.v.), from 1775, 
tn furnish designs. See books on the family 
by L Jewitt (ll65), J C. Wedgwood (1908); 
on Josiah by E. Mctcyard (1865-66), J. 
Wedgv/ood (1915), W. Burton (1922) and 
C V Wedgwood (1951); \\\<^ Correspondence 
(1903-06), and W. Mankowitz, Wedgwood 

\^ED^ Thiirlow ( 1 7^97 - 1 S82>, American 
iournalist, born at Cairo, N.Y., m 1830 
founded the Albany Evening Journal, a 
RcDublican paper, which he controlled for 
thirty-five years; in 1867 -68 he edited the 
New York Commercial Advertiser. See 
Autobiography . 

WEELKES, Thomas (c. 1 57a- 1623), one of 
the greatest of English madrigal composers, 
was organist at Winchester Collcg.c (^597) 
ind Chichester Cathedral^ (1602) He 
graduated B.Mus. at New College, Oxford, 
in 1602. A friend of Thomas Morlcy (q.v.), 
he contributed to the Triumphes of Oriana. 
WEENIX, vay'-, (1) Jan (1640-1719), Hutch 
painter, born at Amsterdam, son ot ^ (2), 
known for hunting scenes, animal subjects 
and still-life paintings featuring dead game- 
birds, hares, &c. , 

(2) Jan Baptist (1621-60), Dutch painter, 
father of (1), specialized in landscapes and 
seaport subjects. , 

WEEVER, John (1576-1632), English poet 
and antiquary, born in Lancashire; his works 
include Epi^ranimes in the Oldest Cut ana 
Newest Fashion {\S99; cd. R. B. Mclvcrrow, 
1922), and Ancient Funerall Monuments 
(1621; 3rded. by Tookc, 1767). 

WEGENER, Alfred Lotlmr, vrzy (l«bO- 

1930), German explorer and geophysicist, 
born in Berlin, professor of Meteorology at 
Hamburg (1919), of Geophysics and Meteor- 
ology at Graz (1924). His theory ot conti- 
nental drift is named after him (Wegener 
Hypothesis), and is the subject of his cliiei 
work (1915; trans. 1924 as Origin of Conti- 
nents and Oceans). He died in Greenland on 
his fourth expedition there. n' 7 \ 

WEIERSTRASS, Karl, vI't^r-shtraspUS-OT), 
German mathematician, born at Ostcnicldc, 
became professor of Mathematics at Berlin, 
noted for his work on the theory of functions. 
He proposed co-ordinates, and devised a 
curve, with related function, all of which are 
named from him. 

WEIGEL. See Brecht. 

WEIL, V//, (1) Gustav (1808-89), German 


orientalist, professor of Oriental Languages 
at Heidelberg, wrote on Mohammedan 
history, and translated the Arabian Nights 
(1837-41). 

(2) Simone (1903-43), French philosonh- 
ical writer, born in Paris, taught philo- 
sophy in schools at Le Puy, Bourges and St 
Quentin, but interspersed this with periods 
of hard manual labour on farms and at 
the Renault works in order to experience 
working people’s life. In 1936 she served in 
the Republican forces in the Spanish Civil 
War. In 1941 she settled in Marseilles, 
where she befriended the Dominican, Father 
Perrin, who introduced her to Gustav^e 
Thibon and their joint influence was the 
crucial experience of her short life. A deep 
mystical feeling for the Catholic faith, yet a 
profound reluctance to join an organized 
religion is at the heart of most of her writing 
which, posthumously published, includes 
La Pesanteur et la Grace (1947 ; trans. 1952), 
Attente de Dieu (1950; trans. 1951), The 
Notebooks (1952-55; trans. 1956), in 
Oppression and Liberty (trans. 1959). She 
escaped to the United States in 1942 and 
worked for the Free French in London, 
before her death at Ashford, Kent. ^ See 
Memoir by J. M. Perrin and G. Thibon 
(1952; trans. 1953), and studies by M. M. 
Davy (trans. 1951), E. W. F. Tomlin (1954), 
and Sir R. Rees, Brave Men (1958). 

WEILL, Kurt, vl! (1900-50), German com- 
poser, born in Dessau. He studied under 
Humperdinck and Busoni, achieved tame 
with Die Dreigroschenoper, a modernization 
of Gay’s BeggaFs Opera, in 1928. A refugee 
from the Nazis, he settled in the U.S.A. in 
1934. In all his works, Weill was influenced 
by the idioms of jazz, but his later operas and 
musical comedies, all of which contain an 
element of social criticism, did not repeat the 
success of the first. 

WEIMAR. Marguerite Josephine. See 
George, Mlle. ^ , 

WEtNBERGER, Jaromir, vin ber-ger {n96~ 
), Czech composer, born in Pra^e, 
studied under Reger, and from 1922 to 1926 
was professor of Composition at Ithaca 
Conservatory, New York, and settled in the 
U S.A. in 1939. He wrote theatre music, 
orchestral works, and four operas, on one ot 
which, ScJwanda the Bagpiper (19-7), nis 
fame chiefly rests. 

WEINGARTNER, (Paul) Fehx (1863-1942), 

Austrian conductor and composer, bom in 
Zara, Dalmatia, studied under LiszL succeed- 
ed Mahler (1908) as conductor of the Viema 
Court Opera, and later toured extensively in 
Britain and America. His works include 
operas, symphonies, and Uher das 
(1895). Latterly he lived m Switzerland 
(naturalized, 1931). See his autobio^aphical 
Lebenserinnerungen (trans. 1937 Buffets an 

WElSmNN, August, 

German biologist, born at 
Main, in 1867 became professor of 2:oolo£ 
^ Frdburg. One of his first works was on 


In 1868-76 

appeareX^a series of papers, !? 

1882 as Studies in the Theory of Descent. 
His theory of germ-plasm (Weismannism 
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form of neo-Darwinism), expressed in a series 
of essays (Irans. as Jus.says upon Heredity and 
Kindred Biological Problenis^ 1889 92), raised 
opposition in Britain, lie \\ rote other works 
on evolution, 

Wh’JZMANN, Cltaiin, vKs'tnan (1874 1952), 
Jewish statesman, born near PinsK, stiulied in 
Crcnnany and lectured on clieinistry at 
Geneva and Manchester. His complete aiul 
articulate faith in Zionism played a large 
part in securing the Balfour l>ec!aralion of 
3917, by which the Jews were promised a 
national home in Palestine. I le was ]n-esi(.lent 
of the Zionist Organization (1920 30, 1935 
1946), and of the Jewish Agency (from 1929). 
When the state of Israel at last came into 
being in 1948, he became its first president 
(re-elected 1951). See fife by 1 . Berlin 
(1958)... 

WK!ZSA(''KER, vits'eK-cry (I) Julius (1828 
1889), CJerman historian, born at Oehringen 
near llcilbronn, professor at JTibingen, 
Strasbourg, Cidtlingen and Berlin, edited vols. 
1-6 of the Deufselie Bcirlisfafpsakten. 

(2) Karl Heinrich (1822 99 ), CJerman 
protestant theologian, brother of (1), horn at 
Oehringen, became {irofcssor at 'fubingen. 
Ilis most notable work ^^'as translatetl as 77/0 
Apostolic /t.cc (1894 95). 

WKLCH, John. Sec WM.sn (2). 

WKLCKER, verket\ (I) hrieclrich Gottlieb 
(1784- 1868), CJerman phik>logist and archae- 
ologist, born at CJriinbcrg (I lessen), professor 
at Giessen, Gottingen and Bonn, was notable 
for his works on CJieck history and literature. 
Sec Life (1880) by Kckule. 

(2) Karl Theodor (1790 1869), German 
publicist and politician, brother of (I), born 
at CJberoneiden (Hessen), was professor at 
Kiel, Heidelberg, Bonn and 3n-ciburg. 

WKl.ENSKY, Sir Roy (1907 ), RluHlesian 

politician,^ born at Salisbury. S. Rhodesia, 
the son of a Lithuanian-Jew. Me worked as 
a store-keeper, a barman and an engine- 
driver, and at eighteen was heavy-weight 
boxing champion of Rhodesia. He was 
elected to the Legislative C'ouncil of N. 
Rhodesia in 1938, in 1940 became a member 
of the b'xccutive Goiincil, was knighted in 
1953, and rose to bceome in 1956 prime 
minister of the I'cdcration of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, of which he was one of the most 
energetic advocates and architects. His 
handling of the constitutional crisis in 
1959 aroused much controversy. See The 
Rhodesian^ by Don T'aylor. 

WELLES, (George) Orson (1915 ■ ), Ameri- 
can director and actor, born in Kenosha, 
Wisconsin. He appeared at the Gate Theatre, 
Dublin, in 1931, returned to America, became 
a radio producer in 1934, and founded the 
Mercury Theatre in 1937. In 1938 his radio 
production of Wells’s War of the WorUh was 
so realistic that it caused panic in the United 
States.^ In 1939 he wrote and directed the 
mni Citizen Kane, a landmark in cinenta 
technique, and thereafter ho appeared in 
several memorable films, including The 
Magnificent Ambersons, 71ie Third Man (as 
Harry Lime), and in the title r61c of Othello. 
His acting is personal, dynamic and unpre- 
dictable, as is his direction, but throughout 
he displays sincere feeling for the theatre 
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l .ondon saw Moby Dick norhnt^c i • 
cllcctivc production, in 195^6 S! 

P. Noble (1950). See study by 

WELLILSLEY, uv/rV/, (\) Arfl.,,. . 


(0 Artiuir. See 
C4)lley Wcllesjoy, 3st ; 


tit, C o. Meath, became rnoJJ 


\Vi M.iNcrroN. 

(2) Richard 
(1760- 1842), 

Dangnn C'astlc, c;o. Meath, becameTl 7 s?t 
hail ol Mornmgton on the death nf 
latlicr, and was returned to 
Wcslminstm; in 1784. He \upporteTp J 
lorcign policy and WilbciTorce^ ^ F 
abolish the slavc-trade/ancl^^'YvsfSts to 
a lord of the treasury. In 1797 he 
to the L.nglish peerage as Baron Welleslev 
and made governor-general of India S? 
his outstaiKling administration ( 1797 - 1^9 
British rule became supreme in India- thl 
iiilhicncc ol Lrance there was exUncniioi, 
vyilh (lie disarmmi: of its ibrees in HydiaS 
(he power o( (he prinees niuch reduced bv the 
enislunft (I VUO) „( 'pippoo Stihib at SeriW 
patam by Cwncral Harris, and (1803) of the 
Marathas with the help of (1), id u 
revenue ol the l ast India Company was mw 
than doiibied. In 799 ho was given the rank 
ol marcpiis m the Irish peerage. In 1805 he 
returned to Lnglatui and in 1809 went a 
ambassador to Madrid. On his return hew 
made (orcign minister (1809-12), and latP? 

(in 1821 and 1 833) lord-licutcnant on?efi 

Sec M. Martin, Despatches of the Marqum 
ff rl/esley (1 cMO) ; Wellesley Papers: Life and 
( orrespomlenre (1914); and a Life bv G B 
Mallcson (1889). vr. u. 

WELLKSZ, Egon Joseph, vcVes (1885- ) 

Austrian composer and musicologist, born 
m Vienna, studied under Schoenberg and 
subsequently became professor of Musical 
Ilisiory at Vienna, specializing in Byzantine, 
Renaissance and modern music, on all of 
which topics he has u-ritten. Exiled from 
Austria by the Nazis, he became a research 
1 cl low at Oxford in 1938, and was lecturer in 
Music (here from 1944 to 1948. His works 
include live operas and a quantity of choral 
and chamber music. 

WELl J i AUSEN, Julius, iW7//>H»-r'/7/ (1844- 
1918), biblical scholar, born at Hameln, 
professor at Greifswald (1872), Halle (1882), 
Marburg (1885) and Gottingen (1892), 
known for his critical investigations into 
Old 'festament history, was the author of 
several works, notably the .Prolegomena zur 
Geschichte Israels (1882; trans. as History of 
Israel, 1885). 

WTiLLINCfl’ON, Arthur Wellesley, 1st Duke 
of (1769 -1852), third of the four surviving 
sons of the Lst Earl of Mornington, was born 
in Ireland on April 29, 1769. Desultory 
study at Chelsea, Eton, Brussels and a 
military school at Angers led, in 1787, to an 
ensign’s Commission in the 73rd Foot. 
Something of a dilettante, with a weakness 
for scraping on the violin, ho transferred to 
the 76lh Foot, thence to the 41st, 12th Light 
Dragoons and then to the 58th Foot, which 
brought him to Captain’s rank. As A.D.C. 
to two l.ords Lieutenant of Ireland and 
member for Trim in the Irish Parliament, his 
lack of means forbade immediate marriage 
with Lady Katherine Pakcnhani. Securing 
a majority in the 33rd Foot, Wellesley set 
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himself seriously ‘ to learn the business of a 


resimental officer in his retrospective view 
the foundation of all successful soldiering. 
His brother’s generosity purchased him 
command of the 33rd; and in the 1794 
retreat of the British forces on the Ems he 
displayed great coolness and capacity when 
his regiment formed part of the rearguard. 
He had ‘ learned how things should not be 
done and he carefully pigeon-holed the 
lesson! His disillusioned resolve to seek civil 
employment was reversed by his regiment’s 
dispatch to India in 1797 ; where his brother 
arrived as governor-general within a twelve- 
month. With Napoleon lording it in Egypt, 
Wellesley was dispatched to deal with Tipoo 
Sahib of Mysore, who was speedily cured of 
coquetting with the French. As brigade 
commander under General Harris Wellesley 
did admirable work throughout the Seringa- 
patam expedition and as subsequent admini- 
S;rator of the conquered territory. His 
campaigns against Holkar and Scindhia saw 
the enemy capital of Poona subjected in 
1803, Mahratta power broken at Ahmcdnagar 
and hard-fought Assaye, and final victory 
achieved at Argaum. Created K.B. for his 
services. Sir Arthur’s Indian fighting had 
taught him caution and the paramount 
importance of sound ‘ logistics ’ — lessons 
that were also carefully pigeon-holed. 
Returning home in 1805, in 1806 he married 
‘ Kitty ’ Pakenhani — who bore him three 
sons and three daughters — and was returned 
M.P. for Rye; becoming Irish Secretary in 
1807. The same year he accompanied the 
Copenhagen expedition, defeating the Danes 
at Sjaelland. In 1808 the ‘ Sepoy General’ 
as his detractors termed him, was sent to the 
aid of the Portuguese against the French. 
Defeating Junot at Roliga, his victory at 
Vimeiro was stultified by his last-minute 
supersession by General Burrard; at whose 
behest he consented to the fatuous Conven- 
tion of Cintra which spared the French 
unconditional surrender. Wellesley resumed 
his secretaryship; but Moore’s retreat on 
Corunna sent him back, in 1809, to assume 
chief command in the Peninsula. His aim was 
to maintain a tactical defensive within a 
strategical offensive until his opponents, 
unco-operative and ill-nourished over long 
and vulnerable supply lines, would be so 
disrupted and worn down that they could be 
assailed in detail with complete confidence. 
Talavera (July 1809) was nearly a blunder, 
but it was speedily retrieved and the over-all 
plan tenaciously pursued. Salamanca (July 
1812) unequivocally demonstrated the supe- 
rior fighting qualities of the British and their 
Portuguese and German allies; and although 
there were minor setbacks, ultimately the 
French were driven out of Spain and brought 
to submission at Toulouse in 1814. Wellesley 
was created G.C.B., and by 1814 had become 
Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo, Magnate of 
Portugal, Spanish Grandee of the First Class, 
and the recipient of the most distinguished 
foreign Orders, including the Golden Fleece. 
A committee of the assembly presented the 
thanks of the House of Commons, which 
awarded him £400,000. With Napoleon’s 
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escape from Elba Wellington hastened from 


^o°pcss of Vienna to take command of 
force— an infamous army he 
RwSi “ «"stered to oppose the Corsican. 

supporting forces having been 
defeated at Ligny, Wellington took up posi- 
tion on the well-reconnoitred field of Water- 
Tnnl 1 e French were totally routed on 

June 18,1 81 5. Rewarded with the Hampshire 
estate of Strathfieldsaye, in 1818 the Duke 
joined the Liverpool administration as 
master general of the Ordnance. In 1826 
1 rnade constable of the Tower, and in 
1827 commander-in-chief, an office in which 
he was confirmed for life in 1 842. In 1 829 he 
rnaterially assisted in Peel’s reorganization 
xir II' Metropolitan Police. In general, 
Wellington’s political policy was to refrain 
fro rn weakening established authority and to 
avoid foreign entanglements, since Britain 
never possessed a sufficient army to enforce 
her will. When Canning intervened to bind 
Britain, France and Russia to impose recog- 
nition of Greek autonomy on Turkey, he 
resigned; but with Canning’s death in 1827 
and the collapse of the nebulous Goderich 
administration, the Duke became prime 
minister. His reluctance to oppose the Test 
and Corporation Acts cost him the allegiance 
of tiuskisson and the Liberals; while his 
support of Catholic emancipation culminated 
in a bloodless duel with the Earl of Winchil- 
sea. His non-intervention in the East after 
Nayarino offended the majority of his party; 
while his opposition to the indiscriminate 
enlargement of the franchise brought wide- 
spread unpopularity — and broken window’s 
at Apslcy House on the anniversary of 
Waterloo. In the political crisis of 1834 
Wellington again formed a Government; in 
Peel’s temporary absence abroad acting for 
all the secretaries of state. Chosen chan- 
cellor of the University of Oxford in 1834, 
with Peel’s return to power in 1841 Wellington 
joined his Cabinet, but without portfolio: 
retiring from public life in 1846. Made lord 
high constable of England, in 1848 he 
organized the militap^ in London against the 
Chartists. He was in the procession for the 
opening of the Great Exhibition of 1851; 
retiring thereafter, as lord warden of the 
Cinque Ports, to Walmer Castle, where he 
passed peacefully away on September 14, 
1852. He was buried in St Paul’s Cathedral 
with the ceremony befitting a brilliant soldier 
and a great servant of the State. See Lives by 
Gleig, Stocqueler, Brialmont, W. H. Fitchett 
(1911), Sir H. Maxwell (1899, new ed. 1914), 
Fortescue (1925), Guedalla (1931), M. 
Wellesley (1937), R. Aldington (1946); his 
dispatches (ed. Gurwood and by his son, 
1852-67), Greville’s, Stanhope’s, Croker’s, 
Creevy’s and Mrs Arbuthnot’s Memoirs, and 
works cited at Napoleon. 

WELLS, (1) Charles Jeremiah (c. 1800-79), 
English poet, was born in London, and 
educated at Edmonton. His Stories after 
Nature (1822) were followed in 1824 by the 
biblical drama, Joseph and his Brethren^ 
which remained unknown until Swinburne 
praised it in the Fortnightly (1875). 

(2) Herbert George (1866-1946), English 
author, born in London of lower middle-class 
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extraction, was itiilially apprcnticeii to a 
(.IrafK'r, bul cfnicKly ahandonetj this lor 
teachiDp, and vcr> shorl'o’ ina<lc inis mark in 
journal isni and tlicrcarter literature. As 
hiolopist, journalist, writer, prophet, ho 
played a \'iial f'art in disseininatinn, the ideas 
which characlcriyed the lirst tpiarlcr of the. 
20th century. He liad a nicIsCnsian exu- 
berance which spilled over into ah scu'ls of 
activities, and, Ihoiis’h much of his writinn, is 
dated now, (here can ho no douht that as a 
generative force in hlcradure he puslied liaek 
the frontiers of igiioranee lor a laryw propor- 
tion of his rcadei's. !lis seicnlifi': roinanccs 
arc immensely readable anti r.o«ue of his sliort 
stories have real impact ami last i up. beauty. 
Coiinfrv of dll' idind (1911) and ('o//ac/cj/ 
Sfwrt Stories (h>27) contain some of Ins f'cst 
\vriting: wlnle 7'//c I'lnu’ Muchi/ie tbSOS), 
War of the Udrids and She Shapi- of 

Thiiuis to Come (bfU) sliow his fecund 
imagination at full strcng.th. In In's early 
novels. Wells, as sptdvesmam ftu' the iniKUi 
worker, creates sueli unfi>i’n,i‘tlab)e ehaiaeteis 
;is Kipps, Mr holly and ilcrt Smallways, 
types ol' the eternal ‘little man’, pathetic, 
sturdy, comic and heroic. Otht^r luuels deal 
with st>cial tiuestious ami I eronua 

(1909), 'f()/!(hSnnysiy (1900), und htdmaye 
(1912) ahected the public opinion of Ids day 
as ratlically as did the plays ol' H-ernard Shaw. 
Wells’s prooccupatitin with utopian itieals a 
belief that the millennium w as ct»ineidenl witli 
the onward march of science led to seinliK 
luting disstaialitms such as 7V/e n’e/Ay U\’tdth 
and Happiness of hfankiad (1 9.(2), hut as by 
began to see tluU science ct>uU! \v<srk for evil 
as well as ftir gotid, his faitli deserted him, and 
he declined into pessimism. His eompen- 
diurns of knowkajtte, f he Ondine of llisto/y 
(1920) and Seienee of Idfe (1929 .(()), wriltcn 
in collaboration with his sou and Julian 
Huxley, arc immense achievements. See 
his aul(ibiogra[diy (1934), aiul stmlies i‘y 
Nicholson (1950), Hroiue (1951) and Meyer 
(195b). 

(3) lioiracc (IS 15 4K), American dentist, 
born at Hartford, Vt., fou'saw the value yd' 
nitrous oxide as an an.iesthetic but his 
attempt to demonstrate it at HarN'ard in ISJA' 
was a failure and lie later committed suicide. 

(4) Sir I'homjiK Spencer (18 IK 97), Hnglish 
surgeon, born in St Albans, the first to 
practise ovariotomy successfully, author of 
Diseases of the Ovaries (1865). 

WELSH, (1) Jane. Sec CIarlylu (3). 

(2) John (c. 1568 -1622), Presbyterian divine 
born at Colliston, l3nmlViesshire, imprisoned 
and banished by James VI, and ancestor of 
(1). Sec Life by J. Young (1866). 

WELTE, Benedikt. Sec Winv.rn. 

W'EMYSS, Francis Weniyss Clwirierls Dowglas, 
Earl of, weemz (1818 191 4), British pol itiedun, 
bom in Edinburgh, promoter of the volun- 
teer movement (1859 onwtirds), and of the 
T9ational Rifle Association. 

WENCESLAUS, St (r. 903 -935), duke and 
patron of Bohemia, ‘ good king WcncesUis % 
received a Christian education and after the 
death of his father encouraged Christianity 
in Bohemia, against the wishes of his mother. 
Probably at her instigation, as well as for the 
fact that he had put his duchy under the 


Cifbroil.cr^lLli^luw"''’ b, 

n'KISl’.l*:Sl.AlIS (l3fiM4l>J), son of Cha.i 
ly. wos crowncHl kini; of Uohemia 1363 £ 

ol tllc Kt>m:ins 1,170 (tieposed 14003 ’ 

WENTWORTH, (1) Charles Wateon. See 

R<K’KlN(JnAM. 

(2) 'riioinas. See vS'rRArroRD. 

( 3) William Cliarles (1793 - 1872), Austrfc 
statesman, born on Norfolk Island tonV 
part in the expedition which explored the 
Blue Mtuinlains in 1813 before he went 
bngjand to study at Cambridge. Wlipn 

ahead? 

publishedjiis classic Statistical Account of th 
liritish Settieniefifs in Australasia (1819) 

A staunch prolaronist of self-government 
which he made (he policy of his newspaper 
The Anstralian (eslahlished 1 824), he founded 
Syihiey university in 1852. 

WERh'EL, bVanz, vc/fel (1890-1945), Aust- 
rian Jewish autlior, born at Prague, lived in 
Vienna until 1938, when he moved to France, 
whence ho fled from (be Nazi occupationin 
1940 to (lie U.S.A. His early poems and 
plays were expn'ssionistic; he is best known 
for his nc>vels, two of w'hicli were translated 
as The Forty Days of hf it sa Daglt (1934) and 
I'he .SVvar o) Dernadctie ( 1941). 

WEKLIvI AND, Henrik AoioM, vcr'ge-lan 
(IK08 45), Norwegjan poet, dramatist and 
palriru, now remembered more for his lyrics 
than for liis clforls in the cause of Norwegian 
nationaliMU. 

WERNEIL (i) Ahraham (Joltloh (1750-1817), 
Cierman g.colog.ist, born at Web ran in Silesia, 
teacher at Erciburg in Saxony from 1775, 
one of (be lirst to frame a classification of 
rocks, f.ave name to the Wernerian or 
Neptunian theory of deposition, which he 
advocated in controversy with J. Hutton 
(q.v.). 

( 2 ) Alfred ( 1 8 66 1 9 1 9), Swiss chemist, born 
al Miilliauscn, Alsace, professor in Zurich 
from 1893, was notable for his researches on 
isomerism and tlio complex salts, and a 
Nobel prizeman in 19 13. 

(3) (i'’riedricii l.odwiijO Zacharias (1768- 
1823), ejenuan romantic dramatist, born at 
Konigsberg. His chief works arc Die Sohne 
ties Thais (1803), /)u.v Kreitz an der Ostsee 
(1804) and Martin Luther (1806). A convert 
to ('’atholicisni, he died a priest at Vienna. 
Sec Carlyle’s MiseeHunies; also studies by 
lUinkamcr (1926), Carow (1933), and his 
diaries, ed. Idocck (1939-40). 

WKSIEY, (1) Charles (1707-88), English 
hymn-wrilcr and evangelist, brother of (2), 
born at l^pworth, Lines, studied at Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he formed (1729) a 
small group known as the Oxford methodists, 
later joined by (2). Ordained in 1735, he 
accompanied (2) to Georgia as secretary to 
Oglethorpe, returning to England m 1736. 
He was the indefatigable lieutenant of his 
greater brother; after his conversion on 
May 21, 1738, he WTOtc over 6500 hymns, 
including ‘ Jesu, l.over of my spul\ ‘Love 
divine, all loves excelling’, and O, tor a 
thousand tongues to sing ’• He niarnw 
Sarah Gwynne in 1749. Sec Eiyes by T. 
Jackson (1841-40), J. Teirord ( 1886 )andF.L. 
Wiseman (1933), 
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Jote (1703-9 0, English cvnngclist and 

of the ictT of Epworlh. In 1720 he 
from Ibc Charterhouse to Christ 
Oxford, and soon began to display 
.vtrpnrdinarv conscientiousness and an 
“ do fenSy. Oe was ordained deacon 
^‘'?725 prtst in 1728, and in 1726 became 
i fellow of Lincoln and Greek lecturer. In 
ttr? he left Oxford to assist his father, hut 
^7lnorl as ti^or in 1 729. He became leader 

nfa small dedicated group which had gathered 
^nunT his brother Charles q v.). cal ed 
Kiveiy methodists, a name later adopted 
hv John for the adherents of the great 
°Ln<Tplicai movomeut and denomination 
"hirf was its outgrowth. Jn 1730 James 
He vey and George Whitoficld fq.v.) joined 

pri-iuD On his fathers death (1735), 
Iccompamcd by Charles and followed (1738) 
bv Whitefield, he undertook a mission to 
Georeia, being then a rigid high-churchman. 
nut events were to work a complete change 
in him His ecclesiastical intolerance pro- 
duch strife and, after an untortunate love- 
Xir with a Miss Hopkoy, he returned to 
Poland (1 73S). inlluonccd by Moravians on 
the yoya4 out, ho met Ector Bohlcr, and 
attended society meetings, at one of which, 
held in AUlorsgatc Street (May, 24), he 
Lperiencod a dramatic conversion and 
methodism, in its true sense, was born. , The 
nveeoins aside of ocolcsiastical traditions, 
the rejection of apostolical succession, the 
ordination with his own hands of presbyters 
tnd bishops, the final organi7.ation of a 
«?narSe church, were all logicuily involved 
took pinco that .night The clergy 
dosed their pulpits against Wesley, this 
intolerance, Whitcllcld's example, and the 
needs of the masses drove him into the open 
air at Bristol (1739). There he lounded the 
first melhodist chapel. ! Ic 
bought, the ruinous houndry m Moorfields, 
London, mcthodisl anniversaries sometimes 
being reckoned from this event; 
was for long the hcadciuarlcrs ol methodism 
in the capital. I3uring his itinerary ot half a 
century, 10,000 to 30,000 people would wait 
patientiy for hours to hear him. , He gave his 
strength to working-class ncignbourhoods, 
hence the mass of his converts were colliers, 
miners, founclrymcn, weavers, 

in danger, but he outlived all persecution, emd 
the itineraries of his old 'vvcrc tn^ 
processions from one end of 
the other. During his unparaUelcd apos- 
tolate he travelled 250,000 miles and Preached 
40,000 sermons. Yet he, managed to do a 
prodigious amount of literary work, and 
produced grammars, extracts from tn 
classics, histories, abridged 
collections of psalms, hymns and 
own sermons and journals, and ^ ' 

His works were so 

£30,000, which he distributed in Hwity 
during his life. He founded . 

home at Newcastle, chanty 
London, and a dispensary m Bristol. Wesley 
broke with the Moravians in to 

acceptance of an Arnunian theology led to 


divergences with Whitefxeld in 1741, a 
separate organization of Calvinistic metho- 
dists under the Countess of Huntingdon 
(q.v.), and to an acute controversy (1769-78) 
with Toplady. Under his direction the 
conference in 1770 adopted resolutions which 
further provoked the indignation of his 
Calvinistic friends — that the heathen could 
be saved if they feared God and worked 
righteousness. The ordination of 1784 
brought the final break wdth Anglicanism. 

He was reluctant to organize a separate 
church, but showed peculiar talent in doing 
so, availing himself of circumstances and 
suggestions. The keynote of his career was 
that the people must be saved. In 1751 he 
married the widov/ Mary Vazeille, \Cno 
deserted him in 1776. He died March 2, 
1791. His Journal was edited (8 vols. 1909- 
1916), by N. Ciirnock. See Lives by R. 
Southey (1820), J. Wedgv/ood (1870), J. 
Telford (1886; new ed. 1953), L. Tyerman 
(6th ed. 1890), J. H. Overton (1891), W. H. 
Fitchett (1906), C. T. Winchester (1906), J. S. 
Simon (1921-34); his Letters (1931); and 
a book on the family by G. J. Stevenson 
(1876). , , 

(3) Samuel (1766-1837), English organist 
and composer, born in Bristol, son of fl). 
One of the most famous organists of his day, 
he was an early and ardent enthusiast for 
J. S. Bach. Though a Roman Catholic (to 
the displeasure of bis father and uncle), 
he wrote also f^or the Anglican liturgy, leaving 
a number of fine motets and anthems, 
including: In Exitu Israel. His natural son 
Samuel Sebastian (1810-76), born m London, 
was a brilliant cathedral organist 
WESSEL, ves'el, (1) Horst (1907-:>0), German 
national socialist, born at Biel^eld, composer 
of the Nazi anthem ‘ Die Fahne Hoch , 
known as the Horst Wessel song. ^ , 

(2) Johan, or Wessci Barmens Gansfort 
(1420-89), Dutch pre- Reformation reiormer 
and theologian, bom at Groningen. 
WESSON, Daniel Baird (1825-1906), Ameri- 
can gunsmith, devised anew type of repeating 
raechamsm fox small-arms in ^854 and 
founded the firm of Smith and Wesson at 

W^ixf (0 '(n38-1820) EngUsh 

painter, born in America at Springfield, Pa,, 
showed early promise, was sent on a span- 
s' visit to Italy, and on his return joumey 
induced to settle in London (17^). 
George III was his patron for 40 years. TJe 
SpreLtation of modem ^ of ctesical 
costume in his best-lcnovvn picture The Death 
T^neral Wolfe was .an novation m 
EngUsh historical painting. See Life by 
H E. Jackson (Philadelphia 1900). 

(5 Mae (1892- ), American film 

actress bom in Brooklyn, specialized m 
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stage but turned to journalism. Mcr alert 
observation, style and wit made her work 
notable, as in Black Lanih and Urey Falcon 
(1942), an account of Jugoslavia in 1937. 
Novels include flic Judyc ( 1922), The I'hinkini* 
Reed (1936) and The I'oiiuram Overfhovs 
(1957). Studies arising from (lie Nuremberg 
war trials were The Meanini^ af'Treason (1947) 
and A Train of Towder (1955). 

WESTBURY, Richard BctSsell, Banm (1800 
1873), English judge, was born at Bradford- 
on-Avon. In 1823 called to the bar, he 
became solicitor-general in 1852, attorney- 
general in 1856, and in 1861 lorti chancellor, 
with the title of Baron Westbury. He pro- 


Cicrman scholar, born at Anzefahr u 
editor with Benedikt Wcltc of 
Roman Catholic theoloidcal cncvHL^''?^ 
(I2v«Is. 1846-60; revised U 
hecanio proic.ssor of Oriental Philoin3 
I ubingcn m 1830. ™logy at 

WlCVllKN, Rosier van tier, vi’den (MoO-tot 
I'lcmish religious painter, 
roiiriiui, ami by 1436 was official mfnti ?' 
the city ol Hrussols. Inllncnced, and 


inoted measures of law reform, hut failctl to WEYCJAND, Maxiiiie, ven’-gu (1867- \ 

carry his schemes for codifying the statutes b’rench soldier, born in Brussels trainel ’ 
and for combining law and equity, lie was St Cyr and became a cavalry ’officera^l 
noted for sarcastic sayings. Sec Lives by instructor. As chief of slalT to Fnch 
T, A- Nash (1888) and by his son Arthur 1923), he rendered admirable service hutT 
(1903). chief of slatf oi' the army (193l-35)’he 

WESTCOll’, Brooke boss ( 1 825 1 901 ), F.ng- gravely handicapped hy his lack of cxdS 
lish scholar, born near Birmingham, was an as a held commander. In 1940 his emclo 
assistant-master at Harrow 1852 69, then a ment of an outmoded linear defence to holch 
canon of Peterborough, regius professor tif penetration in depth completed the rout of the 
Divinity at Cambridge in 1870, canon of P' reach ariuv- A prisoner of the Germam 
Westminster in 1883, and in 1890 Bishop td’ and later of (he Erencli provisional govern’ 
Durham, lie helped to prepare the revised ment, he was allowed to retire into obscurity 
version (1881) of the New rcstament and, See his memoirs Recalled to Service (1952)' 
with F. J. A. Ilort, The New Testament in the WEYL, nerinaius, vil (1885 ■ ), German- 

Orhyinal iireek (1881). See laves by A. born mathematician, born at Elnishom" 
Westcott (1903) and J. Clayton (1906). Schleswig-Holstein, was professor of Mathe’ 

WES'I'ERMARCdC, 8<:dviird Alexander, vesder- matics at Zurich (1913), Gottingen (1930-33) 
/w//7v'(I862 1939), Furnish social philosopher, and from 1933 at Princeton, NJ. He made 
born at Helsinki, was lecturer on sociology important mathematical contributions to 
there, professor of sociology in I.oiuh)n, relativity physics and the philosophy of 
wrote a History of Unman Marriage (5lh cd. mathematics. 

1925), The Ori}tin arid Development of the VVICYIVIAN, Stanley John, way'tndn (1855- 
Mow/ Ideas (1906 08), Christianity and 1928), FngJish ncwclisl, born at Ludlow 
Morals (1939), books on Morocco, and an studied at Oxford, and became a barrister! 
autobiography (trans. freun Swedish 1929). He made Iiimscif popular with Z Gentlmm 
WESTINGUOUSE, George (1846 1914), e/’ /'*m/;ee ( 1 893), Under the Red Robe {im 

American engineer, born at C’eutral Bridge, ami other historical romances. 


N.Y„ gave name to an air-brake for railways, WnALEKY, Edward (d. 1675?), English 

which he invented (1868), aiul a company regicide, fought at Marston Moor and 
(now a corporation), wluch he founded for Naseby, was a member of the court \vhich 
the manufacture of this, and Ollier appliances, tried C'harlos 1, and was one of those who 
Ho was a pioneer in the use of alternating signed the king’s death warrant. At the 
current for distributing electric power. Restoration he lied to New England with his 
See Life by H. G. Proul (1922). son-in-law William G o lie (q.v.) and remained 

WESTMACOTE, (1) Sir Richard (1775 1856), in hiding till his death. 

English sculptor and sculptor’.s son, born in WHARNCIJEFE, James Archibald Stuart 
London, studied at Rome, in 1816 w'as Worllcy Mackenzie, Lst Baron (1776-1845), 
elected R.A., and was knighted in 1837. In British statesman, grandson of the 3rd Earl 
1827 he became professor of Sculpture at the of Bute, served in the army, entered parli- 

Royal Academy. anient in 1797, and was made a peer in 1826. 

(2) Richard (1799-1872), son of (I), also A Tory, he opposed Catholic emancipation, 
a sculptor, studied in Italy 1820 26, became but helped to pass the Reform Bill; he 
F.R.S. and R.A., and succeeded his father as opposeef Peel’s Free Trade, In 1841 he was 
professor of Sculpture. He wrote a Handbook president of the council. 
of Ancient and Modern Sculpture (I 864). WI IAR'I'CN, (1) Edith, Jones (18 62-1937), 

WETHERELL, Elizabeth, See Warni-ir (4). American analytical novelist, born in New 
WETSTEIN, or Wettstein, Johann Jakob, York, married in 1885, and published her 
yeTshtm (1693-1754), Swiss scholar, was born first stories. The Greater Inclination, in 1899. 
in Basel. Charged with heresy in the pro- Of her novels, (191 1) is regarded 
paration of his famous text. Novum Testa- as her greatest. 7 he Atte of Innocence 
men turn Graecum (1 75 F 52), and his Prolego- and Old New York (1924) were each awarded 
/Mc/7a (1730), he left Basel, and was appointed the Pulitzer prize. Sec her A Backward 
(1733) to the chair of church history in the Glance U934), and Life by M. J. Lyde (I960). 
Remonstrants’ college at Amsterdam. Sec (2) Philip, Duke of Wharton (169 8-1731), 
Life by C, L. Hulbert-Powcll (1938). son of (3), was given an Irish dukedom in 

WETTACH, Adrien. See Crock. 1718 for his support of the government in 

WETTE. Sec De Wette. the Irish Elouso of Peers, but in England set 
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„n an opposition political paper, the True 
n.imn ('1723-24). While travelling in Europe 
accepted the Garter from the Pretender at 
Romr^sumed the title of Duke of Northum- 
Sand, and fought for Spam, for which he 
was convicted of high treason in his absence 
and deprived of his estates. He died in a 
Rpmardine convent near Tarragona. See 
LifeTy L. Melville (1913). 


WHISTLER 


' (3^ Thomas, 1st Marquis of Wharton (1648- 
1714) father of (2), Whig statesman, lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland (1708-10) was created 
earl in 1706 and marquis in 1714. He is 
remembered as author of the satirical anti- 
Stholic ballad LiHibiirlero, set to music by 
Purcell which Wharton boasted to have 
‘ mns king James out of three kingdoms ’. 
WiStELY, Richard (1787-1863), English 
archbishop of Dublin, born in London, in 
1805 entered Oriel College, Oxford, and in 
1811 was elected a follow. He became a 
college tutor and rector of Halesworlh, and 
for the Encyclopaedia MetropoUtana wrote 
what he afterwards expanded into treatises 
orLogic (1826) and Rhetoric (1828) In 
1825 he was appointed principal of St Alban s 
Hall in 1829 professor of Political Economy, 
and ’in 1831 archbishop of Dublin. A 
founder of the Broad Church party, he 
opposed the Tractarian movement, supported 
Catholic emancipation, and laboured for 
unsectarian religious instruction. His caustic 
wit abrupt manners and fearless outspoken- 
ness brought him no little unpopul^ity. 
See the rambling Memoirs by W. L Fitz- 
patrick (1864) and the Life by Miss E. Jane 

^TOEATLEY^/^H^^ Benjamin (1838-1917), 
English bibliographer and scholar, born at 
Chelsea, became clerk to the Society 

(1861-79) and assistant-secretary (1879-1908) 
to the Society of Arts. He was one of the 
founders of the Early English Text Society. 
WHEATON, Henry ( 1 785M848),, American 
jurist, born at Providence, R.L, in 1812-15 
edited the National Advocate in New York, 
where for four years ho was a justice of the 
Marino Court, and from 1816 to 1827 
reporter for the Supreme Court. In 1827 35 
rP rrtfnh-nk' nl Cnncnhaccn, and 


he was chared d\iJJ'aircs at Copenhagen, 
in 1835-46 minister at Berlin. His most 
important work was Elements of International 
Law (1836, with many later editions). 
WHEATSTONE, Sir Charles (1802-75), 
English physicist, born in Gloucester, first 
became known as a result of experimerits on 
sound. Ho invented the concertina (1829). 
He became professor of Experimental 
Philosophy at King's College, London (183 -Hj 
and F.R.S. (1836). In 1837 he and W. F. 
Cooke took out a patent for aii electric 
telegraph. In 1838, in a paper to the Royal 
Society, he explained the principle of me 
stereoscope (see Brewster). He invented a 
sound magnifier for which he introduced the 
term microphone. Wheatstone’s Bridge, a 
device for the comparison of electrical re- 
sistances, was brought to notice (though not 
invented) by him. He was knighted in 1868. 
WHEELER, (1) Sir Charles (1892- j, 
English sculptor, born at Codsall, Stafford- 
shire, studied at the Wolverhampton Art 
School and the Royal College of Art, and is 


noted for his portrait sculpture and his 
decorative sculptures on monuments and 
buildings, e.g. South Africa House and the 
Jelhcoe Memorial Fountain in Trafalgar 
Square, London. Elected R.A. in 1940, he 
was created C.B.E. in 1948, and in 1956 was 
elected president of the Royal Academy. 

He was knighted (K.C.V.O.) in 1958. 

(2) Sir Robert Eric Mortimer (1890- ), 

British archaeologist, was bom in Glasgow! 

In 1924 he became director of the National 
Museum of Wales. In 1926 he was appointed 
keeper and secretary of the London Museum 
where he remained until 1944. In 1945 he 
led the Government mission from India to 
Iran and Afghanistan. On his return he 
became professor of the Archaeology of 
the Roman Provinces at the University of 
London, and secretary of the British Aca- 
demy. His many works include Archaeology 
from the Earth (1954), Rome Beyond Imperial 
Frontiers (1954) and the autobiographical 
Still Digging (1955). 

WHEWELL, William (1794-1866), English 
scholar, born, a joiner’s son, at Lancaster, 
became a fellow and tutor of Trinity. In 
1820 he was elected F.R.S. , in 1828-3’2 was 
professor of Mmeralog>% and in 1838-55 
professor of Moral Theology. In 1841 he 
became Master of Trinity, and in 1855 
vice-chancellor. He died after a fall from 
his horse. His knowledge was encyclopaedic, 
with all the defects of an encyclopaedia. 
His works included History of the Inductive 
Sciences (1837), Elements of Morality (1855), 
and other writings on the tides, electricity and 
magnetism, besides translations of Goethe’s 
Hermann and Dorothea, Grotius’s Rights of 
Peace and War and Plato. See Life by 
Todhunter (1876); Life and Correspondence 
by Stair Douglas (1881). 

WHICHCOTE, Benjamin (1609-83), English 
philosopher and theologian, a Cambridge 
Platonist, born at Stoke in Shropshire, 
became in 1644 Provost of King’s, but lost 
this office at the Restoration. Discourses 
(1701-07) and Moral and Religious Aphorisms^ 
collected from his MSS. (1703), are all his 
works; but he exerted great influence on 
pupils and contemporaries. 

WHIPPLE, George Hoyt (1878- ), Ameri- 

can pathologist, a graduate of Yale and 
Johns Hopkins, in 1921 became professor of 
Pathology at Rochester. In 1934 he shared 
with Minot and Murphy the Nobel prize for 
medicine, as a result of their researches on 
the liver treatment of anaemia. 

WHISTLER, (1) James Abbott McNeill (1834- 
1903), American artist, bora at Lowell, 
Mass., spent five years of his boyhood in 
St Petersburg, where his father, an engineer, 
was engaged on a railway project for the tsar. 
Returning home, he studied first for the army 
at West Point but failed his exams, and after 
a fruitless year with the Coast Survey he left 
America never to return, and went to study 
art in Paris. His teacher, Gleyre, had little 
influence on his subsequent work, but he wp 
deeply impressed by Courbet and later by the 
newly-discovered Hokusai (q.v.), and he 
exhibited at the Salon des refuses. He began 
spending more and more time in London; 
when his mother came over from the U .b.A. 
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in 1863 it became the centre of his aclivilios, WHTTBRICAD, Samael (1758-1815') P tl 
and lie became celebrated as a portraitist. politician, son of Saniiiel (1 720-96) fo a 

Ruskin’s vitriolic criticism of his contribu- of the lamoiis brewing firm froni 
lions to the Clrosvenor ( lallcry exhibition of j-jassed to Oxford, and m I 790 entered 
1877, accusing him of ' Hinging a pot ol' paint liament, I'lie inlimale friend of Fox 

in the public’s lace \ provoked tlie famous l^itt he was leatlcr of the Opposition ’nrid' 

lawsuit in whicli Whistler was awarded a 1805 headed the attack on Melville 

farthing damages. Ilis feelings on the coinniitted suicide while insane. ‘ ™ 

subject are embodied in his Cient/e .^hf of WUri’BY, Daniel ( 1 638 1 726), English divi 
A/f//cmg /f//c/^//c.v ( 1890), a witty ;md diverting born at Rushden near Highain FerreT’ 
piece of prose writing. A reealcilrant rebel became in 1664 a fellow of Trinity Collet 

at a lime wlien the sentimental Victorian Oxford, prebendary of Salisbury in 1668 

subject picture was still dc n\Uioia\ Whistler rector <>f St Edmund’s tliere in 1672 Afte^ 

conceived his paintings, even (he portraits, lacking popery he turned in 1683 lo sceking 
as experiments in colt>iir harmony and toiud a basis of uniem with the Dissenters* hi! 
elTect; the famous portrait of his miRlier, Ah'<*o/7c//('/' was publicly burned at 

now in the l.ouvre, was originally exhibited Oxford. His Eu.v/ 7y/(»r/g///.s' appeared in 1727^ 

at the Royal Academy as An . irnnii^c/nrnt i/t WUrS'E, (1) KtSu'lberl (1801 - English 

(f/cy ami liJark, aiul evening, scemos such as artist, born at Islcworth, painted many 

the well-hiunvn impression of Battersea waler-cy)lours of the IhigUsh scene, and also 

Bridge ( Tate Ciallcry) were called Dioclurues'. eng.raved for hook illustration, fl’is work is 

If there was little emphasis on driiughtsman- represented in London in the, Tate Gallery 

ship in his painting tcehniuuc, the reverse is ami the Victm'ia and Albert Museum. ^ 

true of his etchings, whicn aic among the (2) Sir (George Stuart (1835 ! 91 2),’ British 
most pcricct examples in that medium, soldier, field-marshal (1903), O.M.’ (1905) 

especially his ‘ Thames ’ set, which succeed received the Victoria Cross in the Afghan 

in imparl inn. lieauty to some unpromising, campaign o!' 1879 80. Commander-in-chief 

parts of the London riveisid**. Witty, in India in 1893 98, lie dcreadecl Ladysmith 

argumentative, and ciuick to take oficncc, in 18S)9 1900,, and was p.ovcrnor of Gibraltar 

theatrical in his manner and often dressed (1900 04). Sec !,ife by Sir M. Durand 

like the cartoonists stock artist -type, Whistler (1915). ^ 

cpitomi/cd the description ‘ bohemian’ and (3) (Siibert (1720 93), English clergyman 
this added to his renown. 1 1 is painting, style, ami naturalist, horn at Selhornc in Hamp- 

intlividual tind personal as it was, did not shire, in 1 744 obtained a fellowship at Oriel 

evoke widci imitation aiui cannoit be said to ('olleg.e, Oxford, in 1747 took orders, in 1752 

have initiated c>r heltinjwd to any particular became junior proctor, and in 1758 obtained 

sclujol or ‘ -ism Inil bis etcliiiig.s were the sinecure college living of Morcton 

emulated by a host ol' followers, none of I’inkncy, Northants. From 1755 he lived 

wlioni succeeded in capturing his spon(*m«*ity uneventfully at Scihornc as curate of that 

and charm. See studies by .1. l.xivcr ( 1 93,S), or a iicij'hboiiring, luirish. His charming 

J. W, L,ane (N.Y. 1942) and H. Eearson Nadira! lUsfory and Antiquities of SAhorm 

(1952). (1 789) has become an l.inglish classic. Among 

(2) Rex (1905 44), English artist. Ho its counlless editions are those of .lossc (1851), 

studied at the Slade School, and excelled Bucklmui ( 1875), Bell ( 1 877), Jefiories (1887), 

in the rendering of eiglitccntli-ccntiuy life, Burrouglis (1895), Bowdlcr Sharpe (1901). 

ornament and architecture, particularly in See his Life and Letters (1901) by R. Holt- 

hook illustration (c.jt, it fine ctlilion of White, .A w/mAv cd. Johnson (1931), and Life 

GidUveAs I'ravels in 1930), murals (c.g. in the by W. S. Scott (1950). 

Tate Gallery) and tlesigns for (he thcritro and (4) Heury Kirke (1785 1806), English poet, 
ballet. See the lu’og.raphy (19 L:) by his born in Nottingham, in 1803 published 

brother Laurence, llic poet and designer; also < 'lifion Crovcy which brought him the friend- 

study by L. Whistler and R. Fuller ( I960). ship of Southey and the Rev. Charles 

WHISTON, William (1667 1752), English Simeon, through whom he became a sizar of 

clergyman and miilhcmutician, horn at St John’s College, Cambridge. He overtaxed 

Norton rectory in Leicestershire, bcciime in his vStrenglh and died of consumption. 

1693 a fellow of Clare C’ollcgc, C’ambridge, Southey edited his Remains {\?>01). 

chaplain to the Bishop of Norwich, and in (5) Joseph Blanco (1775 1841), theological 
1 698 rector of Lowestoft. 1 lis I'hrory of the writer, was born at Seville of an Irish Catholic 

Earth (1696) attracted attention, and in 1703 family. Ordained a priest in 1799, hclosthis 

he became Lucasian prolcssor at Cambridge, faith, and, coming in 1810 to London, edited 

For Arianism he wasi n 1710 expelled from a monthly Spanish paper 1810”14, then 

the university- Lie spent the remainder of his received an linglish pension of £250, was 

life in London, engaged in one controversy tutor to Lord Honand’s son 1815-16, and 

after another. His translation of Josephus was admitted to Angjican orders. Ho was 

was his best-known work. See his whimsical tutor in Whately’s family at Dublin (1832-35), 

Memoirs (1749-50). but fled to Liverpool on adopting Unitarian 

WHITAKER, Josepis (1820-95), English views. Me contributed to the and 

bookseller and publisher, was born in London Westminster, edited the short-lived Lwfi 

the son of a silversmith. He started the Review, wrote Letters from Spain (1822), 

Educational Register, Whitaker s Clergymans Evhkmee against Catholicism (1825), &c., and 

Diary, The Bookseller in 1858, and in 1868 one notable sonnet, ‘ Night and Death . 

WhitakeEs Almanac, by which his name is Sec his Autobiograpnhy (1845). 

best known. (6) Pearl (1892 1938), American cinema 



.ctress born in Glen Rklgc, Mo. began her 
rareer in 1910, and as the heroine of 
tS plllh of Pauline (1914), The Exploits of 
iJit-L made an enormous reputation as 
IrSponent par excellence of the type of 
Srial film popularly known as the cliff- 
hanKM Having been a trapeze artist before 
Sing films, she v^as able to perform the 
^7cessary dangerous stunts bersclf. 

f7) Richard Grant (1821-85), Ami^ican 
Shakespearean scholar, born in Mew York, 
?fitr studying medicine and law, became a 
^i^fr-ialht His Shakespearean studies include 
Ssms on I. Payne Collier’s folio MS. 
emiidations (1852) and two editions (18o7- 
tleS 1 883) of the works. Other works are 
Worth and their Uses (1870), Everyday English 
M 880 and England Without and Within 
S81 ’ His sent Stanford (1853-1906), was 
an eminent architect who diaigncd a number 
ryf* mihlic buildings in New York. 

^ rs') Willimii Hale, pseud. Mark Rutherford 
Bnglish writer, was born at 
Bedford; the son of William White (1797-- 
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18S2) bookseller, and doorkeeper (1850 -8(3) 
to the House of Commons (see h,s /»jicr A, )l- 
oftIieFic}!iscofC(nunions, \o97). In l‘;4d-51 
Hale \Vhilc (lualifled at C heshimt and New 
College for the Congregational ministry, but, 
exnelled for bis views on inspiration, became 
a journalist and nuscclluneous wnlcr. His 
translation of Spinoza s hthic (1883 ; new cd 
1894) was published under his own name but 
he owed his literary eminence to the senes ol 
novels. The Autohioi^raphy of Mark kuther- 
forcl ( 1881 ), Mark Riithcrjord s Dcfivcrauce 
(1885), and The Revolution in Tanner s Lane 
(1887), ‘edited by Reuben Shapeott . Sec 
studies by C. M. Maclean (195.5) and 1. Stock 

willTEFlELD , George (1714 70 ), Engl ish 
evangelist, one of the founders ol Methodism, 
was born in the Bell Inn, Gloucester. At 
eighteen bo entered as servitor Pembroke 
College, Oxford. The Wesleys had already 
laid the foundations of Methodism at Oxford, 
and Whitcficld became an enthusiastic 
evangelist. PTc took deacon’s orders in 1730, 
and preached his first sermon in the Crypt 
Church, Gloucester, hi 1738 he I^oUowcd 
Wesley in Georgia, returning to be admittca 
to priest’s orders, and to collect lunds lor an 
orphanage. The religious level of the age was 
low, and Whitcfield was actively opposed by 
his fellow churchmen. But when the pansn 
pulpits were denied him he preached m the 
open air, the fust time with great edect, on 
Kingswood Mill near Bristol. His life was 
now spent in constant travel and incessant 
preaching- About 1741 diflcrenccs on 
destination led to his separation as a rigid 
Calvinist from .lohn Wesley as an Anmiuan. 
His supporters now built him a large labcr- 
nacle ’ at IVloorficlds; and his preaching 
gathered immense audiences. 
founded no distinct sect, many of his adher- 
ents following the Countess of Huntingdon 
(q.v.) in Wales, and ultimately helping to 
form the Calvinistic Methodists. fh® 
Countess appointed Whitcficld her chaplain, 
and built and endowed many chapels for him. 
He made seven evangelistic visits to America, 
and spent the rest of his life in preaching 


tours through England, Scotland and Wales. 
One of the most famous of these missionary 
journeys was that which he made to Scotland 
in 1741. In that year he married a Welsh 
widow, Mrs James. He set out for America 
for the last time in 1769, and died near 
Boston. His writings (sermons, journals, and 
letters), with the Memoirs by Dr Gillies, fill 
7 vols. (1771-72). See Lives by Philip 
(1838), Andrews (1864), Harsha (1866), J. P. 
Gledstone (1871 and 1900), Tverman (1876). 
WHITEHEAD, (1) Alfred North (1861-1947), 
English mathematician and idealist philo- 
sopher, born in London, was educated at 
Sherborne and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he was senior lecturer in Mathematics 
until 1911. He became professor of Applied 
Mathematics at Imperial College, London 
(1914-24), and of Philosophy at Harv^ard 
(1924-37), Extending the Booleian symbolic 
logic in a highly original Treatise on Universal 
Algebra (1898), he contributed a remarkable 
memoir to the Royal Society, ‘ Mathematical 
Concepts of the Material Vforld ’ (1905), and 
profoundly influenced by Peano (q.v.) 
collaborated with his former pupil at Trinity, 
Bertrand Russell (q.v.), in the Principia 
Mathcmatica (1910-13), the greatest single 
contribution to logic since Aristotle. In his 
Edinburgh Gifford Lectures, Process and 
Reality (1929), he attempted a metaphysics 
comprising psychological as well as physical 
experience, with events as the ultimate 
components of reality. Other more popular 
works include Adventures of Ideas (1933) and 
Modes of Thought (1938). He was elected 
F.R.S. (1903), was awarded the first James 
Scott prize (1922) of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, and in 1947 the O.M. See an 
anthology of his works by F. S. C. Northrop 
and M. W. Gross (1953), B. Russell, ‘ White- 
head and Principia Mathematica ’ (Mind 
1948) and studies by D. Emmet (1932), ed., 
P. A. Schllpp (1941), A. H. Johnston (1950), 
1952), 1. Lcclerc (1958), W. Mays (1959), 

(2) Charles (1804-62), English poet and 
novelist, was horn in London, the son of 
a wine merchant. He devoted himself to 
letters after publishing The Solitary (1831), a 
poem of reflection. His Autobiography of 
Jack Kerch (1834) showed humour, but when 
Chapman & Hall asked him for a popular 
book in instalments he declined, recom- 
mending young Dickens, who thus began the 
Pickwick Papers. His novel, Richard Savage 
(1842), earned the praises of Dickens and 
Rossetti. Whitehead went out to Mejoume 
in 1857, but died miserably, leaving unfinished 
the Spanish Marriage, a drama. f 

Forgotten Genius, by H- T. Mackenzie Bell 

^^(3)^*Paiil (1710-74), English satirist, ‘a 
small poet ’ in Johnson’s phrase, was born, 
a tailor’s son, in Holborn, w^as apprenticed 
to a mercer, married a short-lived imbecile 
with a fortune of £10,000, lay some years m 
the Fleet for the non-payment of a sum lox 
which he had stood security, became active 
in politics, was one of the infamous nionks 
of Medmenham Abbey, and became deputy 
treasurer of the Chamber. 
arc State Dunces (1733), mscrib^ to 
and Manners (1739), for which Dodsley th 
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publisher was brought before the House 
Lords. His Collected \Vork.s\ edited by 
'fhompson, appeared in 1777. 

(4) Robert (1823 H‘X)5), I'uglish inventor, 
born at Boltonde- Moors, trained as an 
engineer in Manchester, sellled (1S56) at 
Fiume, where he invented the first sell- 
propelling torpedo (1866). 

(5) Wmiam (1715 85), I English poet, a 
Cambridge baker's son, educated at Win- 
chester and Clare Hall, a fellow in 1742, 
travelled as tutor to Lord Jersey's son, 
became in 1755 secretary ol the Ortler ol the 
Bath, and in 1757 poet-laureate. He wrote 
tra‘ccdics {The Ramau I''aihcf\ in imitation ol 
Corneille’s Horace, 1750; Oema, 1754), 
farces (School for Loverx, 1762), epivStles, tvc. 

WIUTLLLY, Williaiu (1831 1407), Lnglish 
merchant, born at WakclicUl, opened in 
1863 what became Ia>ndon’s firsl department 
store, applied to himseir the name of ' Uni- 
versal Provider’, and was murdered. See 
R. S. Lambert, 'The Universal Provider 
(1938). 

WHniHX)CKK, Bulstrode (1605 76), hnglisli 
lawyer and slatcsnum, horn in London, the 
son of a judge, studied law, sat in the Long 
Parliament for Great Marlow, and tool; a 
half-hearted part on I he popular side in the 
civil war. He was ai>poinled a commissioner 
of the CJrcat Seal (1648), but would not act in 
the king’s trial, and was sent as ambassador 
to Sweden (16.53). Although nominated by 
Richard CYomwell keeper of the (Jreat Seal, 
he was later included in the Act of Oblivion. 
He died at C'hilton in Wiltshire. Whitelockc's 
Memorial^' was first published in 1682 in a 
{'alsificd form; belter in 1732. His Journal 
of the Enihnssv to Sweden was edited bv Reeve 
(1855). Sco'MemoiKs by R. !L Whitelocke 
(1860). 

WHITEMAN, Pjml (1890 ), American 

bandleader, born in Oenver, ('olorado. He 
became famous in the 1920s as a pioneer ol 
‘sweet style’, as opposed to the traditional 
‘classical’ style ja/./.. His band employed 
such brilliant exponents of true ja//. as Bi.x 
Beiderbecke, the trumpeter, and vyhitemaii 
became popularly regarded as the ‘ inventor ’ 
of ja 7 ,z itself rather than of a deviation from 
true \t\7Z style. Whiteman was responsible 
for Gershwin’s experiments in ‘ symphonic ’ 
jazz, commissioning the RhapNody in Blue 
for a concert in New York in 1924. See JazZy 
by Paul Whiteman and Mary McBride. 
WHlTGirr, John (c, 1530 1604), hhigllrdi 
prelate, archbishop of Canterbury,^ horn at 
Grimsby, in 1555 was elected fellow of 
Pclcrhousc, Cambridge, took orders in 1560, 
and rose to be dean of Lincoln (1571), 
bishop of Worcester (1577), archbishop of 
Canterbury (1583), and privy-councillor 
(1586). He was a great pluralist He atten- 
ded Queen Elizabeth in her last moments, 
and crowned James L With a Calvinistic 
bias, Whitgift yet was a champion of con- 
formity, and vindicated the Anglican position 
against the Puritans. His ninety-four writings 
were edited for the Parker Society (1851 -53). 
See vol. V of Hook’s Archbishopm of Canter- 
bury (1875), and Clayton’s Whiigi/'t and his 
Times (1911). 

WHITLEY, John Henry (1866-1935), English 


WHITi^y 

politician, born at Halifax, educat^^ . 
dilton and London University was T ih/ 
M.P. lor lUililax 1400 28, spoate Mn’ 
iluring Ihe aillicull period which calminatM 
in (lie general strike, and presided over S 
eoniniiltcc _ that proposed (1917) Whitw 
Couneils lor joint consultation betS 
employers and einploycos, “ 


WHITMAN, Walt (1819-92), American n,., 
born at West Hills, Long Island, N.Y seS 
first in a lawyer’s and then in a docti? 
olhcc, and tmally in a printer’s. He nevt 
became an itinerant teacher in countrv 
schools. He returned shortly to printine 
1.9^’ '-''■''loi' or the Srooklyn 

tins and Ins other numerous press 
engagements were only of short duration 
He seemed unable to lind free expression for 
his emotions until lie hit upon the curious 
irregular, recitative measures of Leaves of 
Crass (18.55), originally a small quarto 0(94 
pages, vvliieli grew in the seven succeeding 
editions to nearly 400 pages. This, with his 
prosc_ book Specimen Days and Collect 
constitutes Ids main life-work as a write/ 
Summoned to tend his brother, wounded iii 
the war against the South, he became a 
volunteer nurse in the hospitals of the 
Northern army, 'fhc exertion, exposure, and 
strain of tliose few years left Vv'hitman a 
shattered and almost aged man. About the 
dose of the war he received a government 
clerkship ; was dismissed by Secretary Harlan 
as (he author of ‘an indecent book’; but 
almost immediatclv obtained a similar post. 
In 1873 he left Washington for Camden, 
N.J., where he spent the remainder of his life. 
Ikirlially paralysed, he would have fallen into 
absolute poverty but for the help of trans- 
Atlanlie admirers. Later on several wealthy 
American citizens liberally provided for his 
simple wants. Whitman set himself the task 
of uplifting into the sphere of poetry the 
w'holc of modern life and man, omitting 
nothing, concealing nothing. Hence the 
inclusion of subjects at that time tabooed. 
He was in fact an idealist who bound himself 
to he a thorough-going realist. A selection 
from WIdtman by W. M. Rossetti appeared 
in 1868 (new cd. 1910), his Complete Writings 
ini 902, U two Heeled Poetry and Prose (2 vols.), 
cd. Holloway, in 1922. See books by J. A. 
Symonds (1893), John Burroughs, Kennedy 
(1896), Binns (19()5L B. do Sclincourt (1914), 
f'aussct (1942), C’anby (1943) and R. V. 
C’haso (1956). 

WIUJ'NEY, (1) Eli (1765-H825), American 
inventor, born at Westborough, Mass., was 
educated at Yale, went to Georgia as a 
teacher, but finding a patron in the widow of 
General Greene, resided on her estate and 
studied law. The cotton had at that time to 
be slowly separated from the seed by hand. 
Whitney set to work to make a cotton-gin. 
Reports of his success prompted rogues to 
break into his workshop and steal and copy 
his machine; he went to Connecticut to carry 
out his invention; but lawsuits in defence or 
his rights carried olT all his profits and 
$50,000 voted him by the state of South 
Carolina. In 1798 he got a government 
contract for the manufacture of flrearrns, and 
made a fortune by this business, earned out 
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Conn. He died at New 


at 


(181 9-96), American 
Northampton, Mass., 


Haven. . 

(2) Josiah 

SSted at°Yale;and in 1840 joined lh6 
fjew Hampshire survey. He explored the 
o^oloev of tlic Lake Superior region, Iowa, 
uoper Missouri, and Calilornva, and in 
1855 was made professor in Iowa University, 
in 1860 state geologist of California and m 
1^5 professor at Harvard. Mount Whitney, 
S Cal., the highest mountain in the U.S., is 

liwighl (1827-94), American 
nhilologist, brother of (2), studied at Williams 
1^ , .atari in CiPirmanv with Rolh 

Veda 


and Yale, and in Germany 
orepared an edition of the Atharva 
WnYfl (1856). In 1854 he became professor 
of Sanskrit at Yale, in 1870 also o^ompara- 
tive Philology. He was an office-bearer 
of the American Oriental Society, edited 
numerous Sanskrit texts, and contributed to 
the great Sanskrit dictionary ol Bbhtlmgk and 
Roth (1853-67). He waged war with Max- 
Miiller on fundamental questions of the 
science of language. Among lus works were 
Material and Form in Language (1872), Life 
and Growth of Language (1876), Essentials of 
English Grammar Wll) and 
Larmiage (IS8I). He was editor of the 1864 
edition of Webster’s Dictionary. He was 
also editor-in-chief of the Century Dictionary 
/I ggo— 91). 

WHITTIER, John Grccnlca€( 1807-92), Ameri- 
can Quaker poet and abolitionist, was born 
near Haverhill, Mass., the son of a poor 
farmer, and obtained education with diffi- 
culty. In 1829 he undertook the editorship 
of the American Manufacturer, in 1830 of the 
New England Weekly Review, in 1832 of the 
Haverhill Gazette, having published m 1831 
Legends of New England and Moll Pitcher. 
In 1840 he settled at Amesbury, a village 
near his birthplace. He devoted hirnseU to 
the cause of emancipation, but his anti- 
slavery poems have, like his prose-writings, 
mostly served their purpose. His collection 
In War Time (1864) contains the wclhknown 
ballad Barbara frietchie. A final edition of 
Whittier’s poems revised by himself appeared 
in 1888-89. At Sundown was published in 
1892. In his day he was considered second 
only to Longfellow. See monographs by 
S. T. Pickard (1895), G. R. Carpenter (1903), 
G. K. Lewis (1913). i.ioqn 

WHITTINGTON, Richard (c. 1358-1423), 
English merchant, is supposed to have been 
the youngest son of Sir William Whittington 
of Paunllcy in Gloucestershire, on whose 
death he set out at thirteen for London, and 
apprenticed himself to Sir John Fitz-Warren, 
a prosperous mercer, whose daughter he 
afterwards married. We find him a niembcr 
of the Mercers’ Company in 1392, m l 393 an 
alderman and sheriff, in 1 397 (on the Mayor s 
death), 1398, and 1406 Mayor 
member of parliament in 1416, and in 1419 
for the fourth time mayor. Childless, he Jell 
all his great wealth to charity. The legend of 
his cat is an accepted part of English folklore. 
Unluckily the story occurs also in German, 
Italian, Russian and Danish tradition. See 
Lysons’s Model Merchant of the Middle Ages 


Besaat and Rice’s Sir Richard 
Whittington (1881). 

WHITTLE, Sir Frank (1907- ), English 
inventor, from Cambridge went to the R.A.F. 
and so to research on the problems of jet 
propulsion. He successfully developed the 
jet engine for aircraft (1941) and became 
government technical adviser on engine 
design (1946-48). His many honours include 
F.R.S. (1947) and K.B.E. (1948). In 1956 the 
U.S. A. awarded him the Franklin medal. 
See his Jet (1953). 

WHITWORTH, Sir Joseph (1803-87), English 
engineer and inventor, born at Stockport, at 
the Exhibition in 1851 exhibited many tools 
and machines. In 1859 he invented a gun 
of compressed steel, with a spiral polygonal 
bore. Created a baronet in 1869, he founded 
Whitworth scholarships for encouraging 
engineering science. He was responsible for 
the standard screw thread named after him. 
WHYMPER, Edward (1840-1911), English 
wood-engraver and mountaineer, born in 
London, was trained as an artist on wood, but 
became even more famous for his mountain- 
eering than for his book-illustrations. In 
1860-69 he conquered several hitherto 
unsealed peaks of the Alps, including the 
Matterhorn. It was during the descent of the 
Matterhorn that four of his party were killed 
in a fall. In 1867 and 1872 he made valuable 
geological discoveries in N. Greenland. His 
travels in the Andes (including ascents of 
Chimborazo) took place in 1879-80. See his 
own Scrambles amongst the Alps (1871, 1893), 
Zermatt and the Matterhorn (1897) and F. S. 
Smythe Edward Whymper (1940). 
WFIYTE-MELVILLE, George John (1821- 
1878), British writer and authority on field 
sports, born at Mount-Melville, St Andrews, 
served in the Crimean war, and wrote novels 
on fox-hunting, steeplechasing, &c. He met 
his death in the hunting-field. 

WICLIFFE. See Wycliffe. 

WIDOR, Charles Marie (1845-1937), French 
composer, born at Lyons, organist of St 
Sulpice, Paris, was professor of Organ and 
Composition at the Paris conservatoire (1891) 
and secretary of the Academie des beaux- 
arts from 1914 until his death. He composed 
ten symphonies for the organ, as well as a 
ballet, chamber music and other orchestral 
works. See his La Technique de Vorchestre 

mudmze (1904). ...oo- -.nrm 

WIECHERT, Ernst, vee'YiVLert (1887-1950), 
German writer, born at Kleinort in E^t 
Prussia, published novels dealing with 
psychological problems such as Posj-war 
readjustment, among them Der Wald (1922), 
Der Totenwolf (1924), Der SUberne Wagen 
(1928), Die Majorin (1934) and Das einfache 
Leben (1939), the last-named probably his 
masterpiece. Walder und Menschen 
autobiographical, as is Der Totenwald (1946), 
which describes his six months confinement 
in Buchenwald concentration camp. He also 
wrote short stories and plays. 

WIECK, Clara. See ScHum^. 

WIELAND, veeTant, (1) Christoph Martm 
(1733-1813), German writer, born near 
kberach, the son of a pietist pastor, ml 750 
became an official there. 

(1752) to Zurich, and inspired him to write 
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Ih'r gcpriifii' Ahmhani iind other books full 
of sentimentality and reliyjous ni>sticisin. 
lUit WielaiKl’s heiit as in the op(n>site 
direction, aiKi in 1760 7th besides inakiiif’; 
the first CSennan translation of vSlmkespeaic 
(1762 66h he wrote the romances Ap^dthor: 
and Don Silvio von Rosnfva^ /hV (Irozicn and 
other tales, the didactic poem Mnsarion^ Slc. 
I’hcir elegance, grace and ligJUness, and a 
strong llavour (O’ 'rreneh materialism, made 
Wicland popular w’ith fashionable society. 
After holding for three years a professiu'shii'i 
at Erfurt, he W'as called to Weimar to train the 
grand-duchcss’s sons, aiul thcie he spent most 
of the rest of his lilc, the friend of CJoethe and 
Herder. 1 be Weimar peiiod produced liis 
heroic poem Ohrron, by which he is best 
remembcrctl; the histotahail romances /)/<• 
Ahdonten, Aristipp, a series of y.racefnl 

verse narratives ( 1 7S4 S7): and Gmanan 
versions of Lucian, Ibirace, and i'icero’s 
Letters: lie also edited sevmal mag.azines. 
See taves by (iruber (IK27 2K) and I oebel 
(1858); books about him by b'unck (188.1), 
Keil (1885), Hir/el { 186 1 )/ N4iehel 
and Wicland’s C’orres[>ondenee (1815 20). 
See also Stadlcr, IVie/aniDs Shnkespenre 
(1910). 

(2) ilcimrich Otto (1877 1957), Cierman 
organic chemist, born at Lfor/.heim, studied 
at Munich, lierlin and Stuttg.art btd'ore 
returning, to Munich as fn"ofe.ssi>r of Ori'anic 
Chemistry at the rcchnische Hoehsehule 
(1917). In 1921 he w'ent to I'rciburg. as 
director of the chemical laboratories tliore, 
and in 1925 again became, a professor at 
Munich. In 1927 lie W'as awarded the Nobel 
pri/.c for chemistry, in recognition of his 
research on the bile acids, org.anie radicals, 
nitrogen compounds, c8;c. 

WIEN, veen, (I) Max Earl (I8(.6 1958), 
Cierman pliysieist, cousin of (2), born at 
Konigsberg, KOntgen’s assistant (1892 95) 
and professor at Jena (1911 35), carried out 
research on high-fiequcncy waves and dis- 
covered a methcnl of measuring, alternating 
current. 

(2) Wilhelm ( 1 864 1 928), < Jerman physicist, 
cousin of (1), born at (iaiVken in East 
Prussia, educated at Cidttingen, Heidelberg 
and Berlin, became professor at Aaclicn, 
Giessen, Wurzburg and Hnally Munich 
(1920). In 1911 he was awarded' the Nobel 
prize for physics, for his work on the radiation 
of energy from black bodies. His researches 
also covered X-rays, hydrodynamics, <&c. 
He died at Munich. 

WIENER, Norbert, ircc'- (1 894' • ), Ameri- 

can mathematical logician, founder of 
cybernetics, born in Columbia, graduated 
from Tufts College at fifteen and pursued 
postgraduate studies at Harvard, Cornell, 
under Bertrand Russell at Cambridge and at 
Gottingen, and in 1932 became professor of 
Mathematics at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, where he had lectured from 
1919. He was staff- writer for the Encyclo- 
paedia Americana in 1918, During World 
War H he worked on predictors and guided 
missiles and his study of the handling of 
information by electronic devices, based on 
the feedback principle, encouraged compari- 
son between these and analogous mental 


processes in Cyhcniedcs (1948) 

works. I Ic won Ihe American Design 
.vas vicc-prcsidont of tho. 


(1953) and w’a 


M a I hem a t ica 1 S ocie\y*" ( 
detective stories under the pWidonynWw' 
Norbert . See I am a Maihematicinl 
WIENIAWSKI, llesirl, R 

ISKO) Pol'sh coinposer ol' c6n4rtos, i Lfe' 
iV... lot the vio 111 , born at Lublin, wX 
Iwelvc years solo-violimst to the tsar /S 
laiiglu al the Brus.sels Conservatoire * Hie 
brolhcr, .I<«eph (IS.f/ lb 12), piani^y “ 
m the Moscow Clonservaloirc, and wafl 
conductor at Warsaw 1871-77. ^ 

WIKR, or Weycr, .lohimii, vi'er (1516-88) 
Belgian physicuui, one of the first opponents 
wiiHicratl superstition, born at Grave 


in North Brabant sliulicd medicine at Paris 
ami Orleans, and sHlled about 1545 as a 
physician al Arnhcim, whence he was called 
(o Dusseklorf to be physician to the Duke of 
Jiiheh. 'I'o Iiiin ho dedicated his famous Pe 
praestipUs daenionum cf incantationibus ac 
iv//<-//e//.y (15<).D, a plea against the folly and 
cruelty ol the wilelieraft trials. The book 
roused the fury of the clergy; but the duke 
protected Wier till his death. His great 
treatise was followed by /)e Lr//aay, and by 
the Pseuilomonaniiia Daemonunt, a descrip- 
(ion olGhc^ hierarchy of Hell. Sec study by 

WIHR'l’Z, A Id on Joseph, veerts (1806-65) 
Belg.ian painter, luiru at Dinanl, in 1836 
settled in Liege, and in 1848 at Brussels. His 
orig,mal aim was to combine the excellences 
of Micliehingelo and Rubens; but about 
1848 .50 be began to paint .speculative and 
mystical pii‘ces, dreams, visions, and the 
products of a morbid imagination. In 1850 
the state built him a studio which became the 
Musec Wiertz. 

WHX.IN, Kate Dougla.s, nde Smith (1856- 
1953), American novelist, born in Phila- 
dclphia, wrote novels for both adults and 
children, but was nuire succossful with the 
latter. Rebecca oj Snnnyhrook Farm (1903) 
is probably her best-known book, although 
the Renclopc exploits, 7'lie Birds' Christmas 
('and (1888) and Mother Carey's Chickens 
(1911) were all firm favourites. All her books 
instil moral itlcas, the duty of loving-kindness 
being principally emphasized ; but a pleasant, 
robust type of luimour keeps her from 
preaching or indulging in cloying sentiment. 
See her tiutobiographical My garden of 
memory (1923), and the biography by her 
sister, N. A. Smith, with whom she founded 
the California Kindergarten Training School 
(1880), 

WftLAMOWrrZ-MOELLENDORFF, Ulrich 
von, vU-tRmo'vits mMlOn-dorf (1848-1931), 
German classictd scholar, born at Markowitz, 
Posen, studied at Bonn and Berlin, and 
became professor at Grcifswald (1876), 
Gottingen (1883), and Berlin (1897-1922). 
He was Mommsen’s son-in-law. His works 
on Greek literature and editions of Greek 
classics were numerous and valuable. See 
hi^ Mr inner ungen (1928; trans. 1930). 

WILBERP'ORCE, (1) Henry William (1807- 
1873), youngest son of (4), English divine, 
educated at Grid College, Oxford Joined the 
church of Rome in 1850, becoming afterwards 
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newspaper proprietor and magistrate in thenceforward at Colchester, 
county Galway. 
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^RXe7t“feaac (1800-57) son of W), a 
fellow of Oriel and prebendary of York 
• thp Catholic church in 1854 and died 
rfs way to become a priest at Rome. He 
“llaborated with (3) m writing a Life of his 

Samuel (1805-73) English prelate, 
^hirJ son of (4), was born at Clapham, 
Sitember 7. In 1826 he graduated trom 
Hr?!*! Oxford, and was ordained in 1828. In 
?830te became rector of Brightstone, I.O.W., 

L 1840 rector of Alvcrstokc and canon of 
Winchester, in 1841 chaplain to the Prince 
rnnsort in 1845 dean of Westminster and 
SXp of Oxford. He took part in the 
^nntroversios of the Hampden, Gorham, 
and Colonso cases. 
Instrumental in reviving Convocation (1852), 
hp iMtitutod Cuddesdon theological college 
nsMl The charm of his many-sided 
nersonality, his administrative capacity, his 
social and oratorical gifts, were apt to be 
forgotten in the versatile ecclesiastic, nick- 
named ‘ Soapy Sam ’. He edited Letters and 
fZnals of Henry Martyn (1 837), wrote along 
with (2) the Life of his lather (1838), and 
Mmself wrote Agathos (1839), Rocky Mand 
(1840) and History of the American Clnirch 
(1844). Bishop of Winchester Irom 1869, 
fo was killed by a fall from his horse. See 
Life by his eldest son R. G. Wilberforcc 
(1905). Of his two younger sons, Ernest 
Roland (1840-1908) became first bishop of 
Newcastle (1882) and bishop 
(1895); Albert Basil Orme 
Ucame archdeacon ol Westminster (1900), 
chaplain to the Speaker, and an eloquent 

advocate of tempcruacc. 

(4) William (1759-1833), English pbilan- 
thmpist, was born at Hull, August 24, the 
son of a wealthy merchant, bclucatcd at St 
John’s, Cambridge, in 1780 he was rcturned 
for Hull, in 1784 for Yorkshire, and was a 
close friend of Pitt, though he remained 
independent of party. In 1784-85, during a 
tour on the Continent with T3can Milner, ho 
came under the latter’s strong evangelical 
inhucnce; and in 1787 he founded an 
association for the reformation of manners. 
In 1788, supported by Clarkson and the 
Quakers, he entered on his nineteen years 
struggle for the abolition of the slave-trade, 
crowned with victory in_ .1807. He next 
sought to secure the abolition of the slave- 
trade abroad and the total abolition of 
slavery itself; but declining health compelled 
him in 1825 to retire from parharaent. He 
was for long a central figure in the Clapnani 
sect’ of Evangelicals. He was bimed in 
Westminster Abbey. He wrote a Practical 
View of Christianity (1797), helped to found 
the Christian Observer (1801), and promoted 
many schemes for the wcUarc com- 

munity. Sec the Life by his 
Private Papers, edited by Mrs A. IvL Wilber- 
force (1898), and study by U. Coupland 

WILBYE, John (1574-1638), one of the 
greatest of English madrigal composers, was 
born at Diss in Norfolk, was a househcHd 
musician at Hengrave Hall, 1593-1628, and 


11.^1 vvciJL u. CLL v.^ui.Gucsici. His madrigals 
are marked by sensitive beauty and excellent 
workmanship. 

WILCOX, Ella, nee Wheeler (1850-1919), 
American writer, prolific producer of verse, 
born at Johnstown Center, Wis., had com- 
pleted a novel before she was ten, and later 
wrote at least two poems a day. The first of 
her many volumes of verse was Drops of 
Water (1872) ; the most successful was Poems 
of Passion (1883). Her Story of a Literary 
Career (1905) and The Worlds and I (1918) 
were autobiographical. 

WILD, Jonathan (c. 1682-1725), English 
criminal, born at Wolverhampton, served 
an apprenticeship to a Birmingham buckle- 
maker. About 1706 he deserted his wife, 
came up to London, was imprisoned for 
debt, consorted with criminals, turned a 
receiver of stolen goods and a betrayer of 
such thieves as would not share with him, 
until for theft and receiving he was hanged 
at Tyburn. His story suggested the theme 
of Fielding’s satire Jonathan Wild. 

WILDE, (1) Jane Francisca Speranza, Lady 
(1826-96), daughter of Archdeacon Elgee, 
in 1851 married Sir W. R. W. Wilde (1799- 
1869), a distinguished surgeon and president 
of the Irish Academy. As ‘ Speranza ’ she 
published Poems (1864), and in her own name 
many other works. For years her salon was 
the most famous in Dublin. 

(2) Oscar Fingall O’Flahertie Wills (1854- 
1900), Irish poet, wit and dramatist, son of 
(1), studied at Magdalen College, Oxford, 
and in 1878 won the Newdigate prize for his 
Ravenna. In 1881 he published Poems', m 
1891 a novel, Dorian Gray; in 1893 the plays 
Lady Windennere'^s Fan, and (in French) 
Salome; in 1894.4 Woman of No Importance; 
in 1895 An Ideal Husband; in 1899 The 
Importance of being Earnest. The Ballad of 
Reading Gaol (1898) and De Profundis (190e) 
bear the impress of years’ hard labour tor 
homosexual practices revealed during nis 
abortive libel action (1895) against the Mar- 
quis of Queensberry, who had objected to 
Wilde’s association with his son Lord Alt red 
Douglas (q.v.). He died an exUe in P^is, 
having adopted the name of Sebasti^ 
Melraoth. While Wilde was alive his 
controversial ‘ art for art’s sake pereonality 
and the notoriety of his trial made diflfcuit an 
impartial assessment of his work. He was 
strongest as a dramatist, his brilliant epigrams 
lending distinction to his writing and making 
a penetrating commentary on the society oi 
his time. See Complete WorksyrVoXs. iy^, 
studies by Symous G930), Remer (1933), 
Woodcock (1949), and H. Pearson, JAe Life 
of Oscar Wilde (1946); trial proceedings ed. 

WLDENB&CH, Ernst von, vil'den-brooKB. 
f 1 845-1909), German romantic novelist, poet 
and dramatist, born Beirut, semd m the 
army and Foreign Office. His strongly 
expressed patriotism made him the natior^ 
dramatist of Prussia during the einp^e of the 
Hohenzollems, to whom he was 
WILDER. Thornton Niven (1897- J, Amer 

ican author and pl^'Y^^sht, bom m Madisra^ 
Wisconsin. He was educated at Yale ana 
served in both wars, becoming a heutenant- 
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colonel in 1944. His first novel. The Cabala, 
appeared in 1926. Set in contemporary 
Rome, it established the cool atmosphere of 
sophistication and detached irony that was 
to permeate all his books, dhese are: The 
Bridge of Sail Ijiis Rev (1927), a best-seller 
and the winner of the Pulil/'cr prize; The 
Woman of Andros (1930), lleaveifs My 
Destination (1935) and 'The Ides of March 
(1948). His first plays — The Trumpet Shall 
Sound (1926), I'he Angel That Troubled the 
Waters (1928) and The Tong Christmas 
Dinner {\97 >\) — ^were literary rather than 
dramatic; but in 1938 he produced Our 
7\}\vn, a small masterpiece that evokes witlioul 
scenery or costumes a universal llavoiir of 
provincial life. 'This was followed in 1942 by 
The Skin of Our Teeth, an anuisinp, yet pro- 
found fable ol' humanity’s slrugple to survive. 
Both these plays were awarded the Pulitzer 
prize. His later plays include The Match- 
maker (1954) and A Life in the Sun (1955). 
Sec Bibliography by J. M. h'delstcin ( 1959 ). 
WILDCAINS, Anton, vild- (1<S81 1932), Aust- 
rian poet and dramatist, (lorn in Vienna. 
His plays include Dies Irae (1918) and the 
biblical tragedy Rain (1920). fhe epic poem 
Kirbisch appeared in 1927. h’rom 1921 to 
1923 he was director of the Vienna Burg- 
thcatcr. 

WILENSKI, Reginald Howard (ltSiS7 ), 
English art critic and art historian, born in 
London. In 1929 and 1930 he was Special 
Lecturer in Art at Bristol University, and 
from 1933 to 1946 at Manchester University. 
His analysis of the aims and achievements of 
modern artists — I'he Mcnlern Movement in 
Art (1927 and later editions) has had con- 
siderable inllucnce. His other publications 
include English Painting (1933) and Modern 
French Painters (1940). 

WILFRID, or Wilfrith, St (634 709), Bishop 
of York, born in Northumbria, and trained 
at Linciisfarne, upheld the Roman views 
which triumphed at the Synod of Whitby 
(664). Bishop of York (c. 665), he improved 
the minster of York, built a splendid church 
at Hexham, and raised a new minster at 
Ripon. Theodore divided Northumbria into 
four secs, and Wilfrid appealed to Rome. 
On the journey he was driven by a storm to 
the coast of Friesland, where he baptized 
thousands of pagans. Pope Agatha decided 
in his favour, but King Ecgfrid Hung him into 
prison. Fie escaped to Sussex, was allow'cd 
to return by the new king, Alfdrid, in 686, 
and was finally allowed to keep the sees of 
Ripon and Hexham, but not York. Sec 
Bddius’s Vita Wilfridi, edited by Raine 
Theodore and Wilfrith 
(1897), and historical works by Poole (1934) 
and Levison (1946). 

WILHELMINA (Helena Pauline Maria of 
Orangc-Nassau) (1880- ), Queen of the 

Netherlands (1890-1 948), succeeded her father 
Wiiham HI at a very early age and until 1898 
her mother Queen Emma acted as regent. 
Queen Wilhclmina fully upheld the principles 
of constitutional monarchy, especially winning 
the admimtion of her people during World 
War 11. Though compelled to seek refuge in 
Britain, she steadfastly encouraged Dutch 
resistance to the German occupation. In 
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1948, in view of tlio length ofhpr . ■ 

WI LI IKl.IVI i NF, Princess Soe Amc 

WI1.KKS. (I) fap.ain Charles 
Amencan naval olliccr, in 1839-40 Ll2l’ 
various I’acilic island 


Land coast; ^8^?' nfc7cTted"“aLTa't 
British nuul-slcamer 7mif, and took off ti 


France, (hereby raising a risk 
Britain. 


-'“leaitea to 
of War with 


(2) John ( 1 727 97), English politician Kn 
at C Ici-kcnwcll the son of a distiller, studkd 
at I.eyden, and became a man of FtKHinn « ? 
Prolligatc. To please his parent^ feS 
at wonly-(wo the daughter of the SS 
and wealthy pliysieian, I9r Mead. s£ »! 
ten yeais Ins senior, and alter a daughter had 
been horn to tlieni the ill-matched S 
,se|iaraled. One o( tlic infamous ‘ Monkrof 
Mcdmeidiani Wilkes took up politics a/a 
siippotder ol Pitt, was returned for Ayleshtiy 
m 757, and was also high-shcrilf for Buds 
and eolonc ol llie Bucks Militia. LordS 
having declined to appoint him ambassador 
to ( ons antinople or governor of Quebec he 
:'i 7;o^7k‘“^ ministry in the North Brim 
( I /()2 fi.l), a weekly journal he had founded 
Belore the (wenly-seveiuh number appeared 
he was Ihreatened with prosccuLion, and had 
k> light a duel with Ford 'falbot. In the 
lorty-liltb number some strong comments 
were made upon tlie king's speech on openine 
parliament. Lord Halifax ns secretary of 
slate issued a general warrant for the 
apprehension ol all concerned in the article 
Wilkes was seized and committed to the 
I ower. I ,ord C’hicf-justice Pratt ordered his 
release on the ground of privilege as M.P.- 
and It was llicn determined that general 
warrants were unconstitutional. He obtained 
large damages at law, and became the hero of 
the hour, d'hc Earl of Sandwich read extracts 
in the House of Lords from the purloined 
copy of Wilkes’s verse ‘ Essay on Woman’, 
printed at his private press, which was 
declared to be an ‘obscene libel’; and the 
I louse of Commons expelled him on January 
1 9, 1 764, as au Liter of No. 45 of the Rorth 
Briton. Before this he was wounded in a duel 
witli Mr Martin. He was tried and found 
guilty during his absence from England for 
publishing tJic ‘ Essay on Woman ’ (1763), 
and was outlawed for non-appearance. 
Returning to England in 1768, he stood 
unsuccessfully for the City of London, but 
was triumphantly returned for Middlesex. 
His outlawry was reversed on a purely 
technical point, and he was sentenced to 
twenty-two months’ imprisonment and a 
fine of £1000. In prison he penned a charge 
against the secretary of stale of instigating the 
massacre in St George’s Fields, and this was 
made the pretext for his expulsion from 
parliament. Ho had been four times re- 
elected, when the house declared him inelig- 
ible. In 1771 ho was elected sheriff for 
London and Middlesex; in 1774 he became 
Lord Mayor, and rc-cntcrcd parliament as 
M.P. for Middlesex. In 1780 he lost some 
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popularity by his part in suppressing the 
Gordon riots. In 1782 the resolutions 
invalidating his previous elections were 
expunged. He became chamberlain of the 
City in 1779, and retired from parliament in 
1790. The present liberty of the press owes 
much to his efforts. See J. S. Watson, 
Biographies of John Wilkes and William 
Cobbett (1870); Thorold Rogers, Historical 
Gleanings (1870); Daly, Dawn of Radicalism 
(1886); Fraser Rae, Wilkes, Sheridan, Fox 
(1873); Nobbe, The North Briton (1939); 
Lives by Percy Fitzgerald (1888), Bleackley 
(1917), Sherrard (1930), Postgatc (1930). 

WILKIE, Sir David (1785-1841), Scottish 
painter, born at Cults manse in Fife, in 1799 
was sent to study in the Trustees’ Academy 
at Edinburgh, and returning home in 1804 
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Richard Cromwell master of Trinity Co 1 Ip<t^* 
^^spossessed at the Restoration’ 
he soon recovered court favour, and became 
preacher at Gray’s Inn, rector of St Lawrence 

aS’ and bishop of Chester. 

(1668). As an ecclesiastic he was tolerant 

woria (1638) he discusses the possibility of 
^mmunicatipn by a flying-macMne with the 
moon and its supposed inhabitants; the 
Discourse concerning a New Planet (1640) 
^gucs that the earth is one of the planets* 
Mercury, or the Secret and Swift Messenger 
^ communicate with a 

mend at any distance; Mathematical Magic 
dates from 1648; the Essay towards a Real 
PJH^o^ophical Language 
iflr on Dalgarno’s treatise. 


painted his Pitlessie Fair. 7^bc great success WILKINSON, (1) Ellen CiSlv (1891 ^^9471 
of The Village Politicians (1806) determined EnHi.d^b fpm^n^cVLTT 


of The Village Politicians (1806) determined 
him to settle in London. In 1809 he was 
elected A.R.A., and in 1811 R.A. In 1817 
he visited Scott at Abbotsford, and painted 
the family group now in the Scottish National 
Gallery. His fame mainly rests on such genre 
pictures as the Card Players, Village Festival, 
Blind Mali's Buff, The Penny Wedding, 
Reading the Will, &c. Later he changed his 
style, sought to emulate the depth and rich- 
ness of colouring of the old masters, and 
chose more elevated subjects, to the height 
of which he could never raise himself. A tour 
in Italy and Spain (1824) stimulated this 
new and unwise ambition. He also painted 
portraits, and was successful as an etcher. 
In 1830 he was made painter in ordinary to 
the king, and in 1836 knighted. In 1840, 
for his health, he visited Syria, Palestine and 
Egypt, but died on his voyage home, off 
Gibraltar, and was buried at sea. Sec books 
on him by Allan Cunningham (1843), J. W. 
Mollett (1881) and Lord R. Sutherland- 
Gower (1902). 

WILKINS, (1) Sir George Hubert (1888-1958), 
Australian polar explorer, born at Mt Bryan 
East, first went to the Arctic in 1913. In 
1919 he flew from England to Australia, 
1920-22 he spent in the Antarctic, and after 
that collected material in Central Australia 
on behalf of the British Museum. In 1926 
he returned to the Arctic, and in 1928 
was knighted for a pioneer flight from 
Alaska to Spitsbergen, over polar ice. In 
1931 he was again exploring in the Arctic, 
this time with the submarine Nautilus, but an 
attempt to reach the North pole under the 
ice was unsuccessful. After his death in 
Massachusetts his ashes were conveyed to 
the Arctic in the U.S. nuclear submarine 


English feminist and Labour politician, born 
in Manchester, was an early member of the 
Independent Labour party and an active 
‘^^^P^.igner for women’s suffrage. In 1920 
she joined the Communist party, but leftlt 
by 1924, when she became M.P. for Middles- 
brough East. Losing this seat in 1931, she 
re-entered Parliament in 1935 as member for 
Jarrow. In 1940 she became parliamentary 
secretary to the ministry of home security in 
1945 minister of education, the first woman 
to hold such an appointment. 

(2) Sir John Gardner (1797-1875), English 
traveller and Egyptologist, born at Harden- 
dale in Westmorland, and educated at 
Harrow and Exeter College, Oxford, in 1821- 
1833 made a complete survey of Egypt, 
publishing Materia Hieroglyphica (1828), 
Survey of Thebes (1830), Topography of 
Thebes (1835), and his famous Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient Egyptians (1837-41). 
Knighted in 1839, he visited Egypt again in 
1841 and 1843, as well as Syria, Constanti- 
nople, Tunis, Sicily, Dalmatia and Monte- 
negro. He paid a fourth visit to Egypt in 
1848, a fifth in 1855. He presented his 
antiquities to Harrow. 

WILLARD, Frances Elizabeth (1839-98), 
American worker for temperance and the 
enfranchisement of women, was born at 
Churchville, New York. She studied at the 
North-western University, Evanston, 111., 
was professor of Aesthetics there, in 1S74 
became secretary of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, and edited the Chicago 
Daily Post. She helped to found the Inter- 
national Council of Women. Her books 
include many on temperance, &c.. My Happy 
Half-Century (autobiographical, 1894), and 
A Wheel within a Wheel G895}. She died at 


Skate which surfaced at the pole, where the 
ashes were scattered into the wind. See liis 
books Flying the Arctic (1928), Undiscovered 
Australia (1928), Under the North Pole (1931). 

(2) John (1614-72), English churchman and 
scientist, bishop of Chester, born near 
Daventry, graduated B.A. from Magdalen 
Hall in 1631. As domestic chaplain he found 
time for studies in mathematics and mecha- 
nics, and was one of the founders of the 
Royal Society. He sided with parliament, 
and was appointed warden of Wadham. 
In 1656 he married a widowed sister of Oliver 
Cromwell, and in 1659 was appointed by 


New York. See Lives by Florence White 
(1899), Strachey (1912). 

WILLCOCKS, Sir WUliam (1852-1932), 
British engineer, born in India, planned and 
carried out great irrigation works for 
Egypt (Aswan), South Africa and Meso- 
potamia (Hindiya). 

WILLETT, William (1856-1915), English 
builder, bom at Famham, carried out much 
well-designed building development in Ken- 
sington, Hampstead, and elsewhere, but is 
chiefly remembered for his campaign for 
‘ daylight saving A Bill was promoted in 
Parliament in 1908, but opposition was 
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not adopted 


strong and the measure was 
until a year after liis death. 

WIIJJAfVI, name of four kings ol' luigland: 

Wsllsiun I (1027 87), ‘the C'onciueror\ 
was born at ladaivse, the bastard of 

Robert HI, t>iike of Normandy, by Arietta, a 
tanner’s daughter. On liis fatlier’s death in 
1035, the nobles aecepted him as duke; but 
Iiis youth was passed in dilticulty and dan.e.er. 
In 1047 (he lords of the western part of the 
diiehy rebelled, but Henry I of b’ranee eanie 
U) his help, ami the rebels were deleated at 
VaI-eS"dunes. in 1051 he visited his eousin, 
Ldward the C’onfessor, and reeeived the 
promise of the L’nglish succession. He 
married Matilda, daughter of Raldwin V, 
Count of b'lantlei's, in 1053. in the next ten 
years William repulsed two b'rench invasions, 
and in 1063 compiered Maine, Probably 
in 1064 Harold Opv.) was at his court, 
and swore to help him It) gain the I'nglisb 
crown on lidward’s death. When, however, 
b’dward died, in 1066, Harold beeame king. 
William liiid his claim belbi'c ilic pope and 
Western C'hristendom. 'I he pe)pe approve(i 
his claim, and on October b! William de- 
feated Harold at the battle of Hastings or 
Scnlac. Harold was slain, and William was 
crowned on December 25. 'i'lic west and 
north of bngland wore subdued in 1068: 
but next year the north revolted, and William 
devastated the country bet ween York and 
Durham. 2 he constitution under William 
assumed a feiuUd a::pect, the old national 
assembly becoming a council of the king’s 
tenants-in-chief, and all title to laiul being 
derived from liis g.rant. Domesday Hook 
contains the land settlement. Ho broiigid 
the English Cluireli into closer relations witli 
Romo. 'I hc C'mujncror’s rule was stem aiul 
orderly. In 1070 there was a rebellion in the 
Pen C'ountry, and under the leadership of 
Hereward the rebels for some time lield out 
ni the Isle of blly. Itnglish exiles were 
sheltered by the Scottish king, Malcolm, wdio 
plundered the northern shires; but William 
in 1072 comi*)cUed Malcolm to do him homage 
at Abernelhy. In 1073 he reconcjiiered 
Maine. He made a successful expedition 
into Soutli Wales, liis eldest son, Robert, 
rebelled against him in Normandy in 1074; 
and, having entered on a war with Philip I 
of Franco in 1087, William burned Mantes. 
As he rode through the burning town his 
horse stumbled, and he received an injury, 
ol which he died at Rouen on September 9. 
Fle left Normandy to his son Robert, and 
hngland to William. See Freeman’s Norman 
Conquest, ii, iii, iv, and his WiUkim the 
Conqueror; F. M, Stonton’s hVilliam the 
Conqueror (1908); P. Russell’s William the 
Conqueror (1934); G. vSlocomhc’s WilUam 
the Conqueror (1959); the histories of 
Palgravc, iii, Stubbs, i, Gneist, I. 

Winiain 1 1 (reigned 1087-1100), called 
third, and second surviving, son of 
William the Conqueror, was born before 
1066. On his father’s death in 1087 ho was 
crowned king. The next year many of the 
Norrnan nobles in England rebelled against 
him m favour of his eldest brother Robert, 
Duke of Normandy. Rufus appealed to the 
English people for help, promising them good 
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government and a relaxation nf c 
laws and of liscal burdens. The rebdS 

pron.iscs. T. cal , ns ecdc'siasttol benefit 


was suppressed, but he did 
promises, I'leatine ecein«iii>ciir.oi i - 
like lay fiefs, Rufus sold them, andkeptS 
vacant, ser/iiu; thoir rcvcm.es diirinE ta™. 

I lie see ol C’antcrburv had been 
years when in lOO.C he fell 8^^“/ 
and appamted Auselm as archbishop, 
ho recovered he ciiiarrcllcd with Anselm fS 
mmntaming the liberties of the 
Kulus warred with Robert in Normandy 
but peace was made in 1091; and in 1096 
he dueliy was mortgaged to him. In o r 
he reeoncpiered Maine, but failed to S 
the whtde ol it. Malcolm, king of Scotlanri 
invaded Northumherland’in 1093 and ^ 
shun at .MiiNMck. Rutus thrice invaded 
Wales, twice with ill-siicccss. As he was 
uniting in tlie New btircston August2 1100 
he. was slain accidentally, as is probable bv 
an arrow sliot by one Waller Tircl. He was 
burictl m Winchester Cathedral. See 
breemans A’e/g// of IVUHaiu Rufus {2 vqW 

( 

Wiliam m (1650 1702), posthumous son 
ol William n ot Orange (1626-50) by Marv 
(l<>31 60), eldest daughter of Charles I of 
Fng.land, was born at 1 he Hague. On the 
murder of Dc Wilt in 1 672 he was chosen 
Statlholdcr of the United Provinces. The 
republic was at this time carrying on an 
apparently hopeless contest with Louis XIV 
ol b’rance; but by the valour and wisdom 
ol William tiic war was in 1 678 terminated 
by the advanlag.coiis treaty of Nimegiien 
(Nijmei’.en). In 1 677 William had marriedhis 
cousin, the Princess Mary (born April 30, 

1 662), daughter of .lames H by Anne Hyde. 
When .lames’s tyranny had estranged the 
alVections of liis subjects, eyes were turned 
towards the Stadhotder as thoir only hope; 
and on the day Hint the Seven Bishops were 
acquilted William was invited to come over 
and redress grievances. On November 5, 

1 688, lie landed at T'orbay with an English 
and Dutch army of 15,000. Men of all 
parties tiuickly came over to him; James 
lied; the Clonveation Parliament declared 
the throne vacant; and on February 13, 

1689, William and Mary were proclaimed 
king and ciueen. 'I'ho Scottish Convention 
did the same, April 4 to 11 . James’s adherents 
licki out in Scotland and Ireland, but the 
fall of Dundee at Killiccrankic (July 1689) 
and (he surrender of Limerick (October 1691) 
virtually ended resistance. William thus was 
left free for his continental campaigns, in 
which he found himself outmatched by 
Luxembourg, The latter’s death in 1695 was 
a turning-point in the war, which was ended 
by the peace of Ryswick (1697). In spite of 
his sterling qualities, and of the debt that they 
owed him’ he and his subjects were never in 
sympathy: his foreign birth, his reserve, his 
ill-health, were against him. The death 
(December 28, 1694) of his wife materially 
injured his position. His schemes were 
thwarted by parliament ; continual plots for 
his assassination w'crc hatched by James’s 
adherents; and the death in 1700 of Charles 
n of Spain, and the succession of Philip of 
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Anjou, was another blow to his policy. He 
pursued it, however, with unflagging vigour 
till his death, caused by the stumbling of his 
horse over a molehill. He left no children, 
and the crown passed to Anne, Mary’s sister. 
During his reign the National Debt was 
commenced, the Bank of England established, 
the modern system of finance introduced, 
ministerial responsibility recognized, the 
standing army transferred to the control of 
parliament, the liberty of the press secured, 
and the British constitution established on a 
firm basis. See Histories of Burnet, Mac- 
aulay and Lodge; the Memoirs of Queen 
Mary ed. by Doebner (1885); Traill’s 
William III (1888); Mary //, by M. F. 
Sandars (1913), by H. Chapman (1953); and 
studies of William by Trevelyan (1930) and 
Renier (1939). 

William IV (1765-1837), the sailor king’, 
third son of George HI, was born at Bucking- 
ham Palace. He entered the navy in 1779, 
and saw some service in America and the 
West Indies. In 1789 he was created Duke 
of Clarence and St Andrews and Earl of 
Munster, with an allowance of £1 2,000 a year. 
He was formally promoted through the 
successive ranks to that of Admiral of the 
Fleet (1811), and in 1827-28 he held the 
reviyed office of Lord High Admiral. From 
1790 to 1811 he lived with the actress Mrs 
Jordan (q.v.), who bore him ten children; on 
July 13, 1818, he married Adelaide (1792- 
1849, eldest daughter of the Duke of Saxe- 
Meiningen. The two daughters born (1189 
and 1820) of this marriage died in infancy. 
By the Duke of York’s death in 1827 the 
Duke of Clarence became heir-presumptive 
to the throne, to which he succeeded at the 
death of his eldest brother, George IV, June 
26, 1830. A Whig up to his accession, he 
then turned Tory, and did much to obstruct 
the passing of the first Reform Act (1832). 
The abolition of colonial slavery (1833), the 
reform of the poor-laws (1834), and the 
Municipal Reform Act (1835) wore results 
of that great constitutional change. William 
died June 20, 1837, and was succeeded by his 
niece, Victoria. See, besides the articles on 
his premiers. Grey, Mei.uourne and Peel, 
the Duke of Buckingham’s Courts and 
Cabinets of William IV and Victoria (1861), 
the Greville Memoirs, Percy Fitzgerald’s Life 
andTimes of William IV (1884), J. F. Molloy’s 
The Sailor King (1903), and study by W. G. 
Allen (1960). 

WILLIAM, German Wilhelm, name of two 
German emperors: 

William I (1797-1888), seventh king of 
Prussia and first German emperor, second 
son of Frederick-William III, was born at 
Berlin, March 22. In 1814 he received his 
* baptism of fire ’ on French territory at 
Bar-sur-Aube, and entered Paris with the 
allies. During the king’s absence in I^^ssia 
he directed Prussian military affairs. In 1829 
he married Princess Augusta of Saxc-Weimar 
(1811-90). On the accession of his brother, 
Frederick-William IV, in 1840, he became 
heir-presumptive. In 1844 ho visited England 
and formed a friendship with Queen Victoria 
and the Prince-Consort. During the revolu- 
tion of 1848 his attitude towards the people 


made him very unpopular. He was obliged 
u Prussia, and took tip his quarters at 
the Prussian Legation in London. In two 
months, however, he received his recall. In 
1849 he subdued the disaffection in Baden. 
He was appointed regent (1858) in conse- 
quence of the prolonged ill-health of the king, 
on whose death, January 2, 1861, he suc- 
ceeded as William I, He soon made plain 
his intention of consolidating the throne and 
strengthening the army. A few months after 
his accession he narrowly escaped assassina- 
tion. Prince Bismarck was placed at the 
head of the ministry, with Roon, the author 
of the new army system, as war minister. 
The scheme was very unpalatable to the 
parliament, but the minister-president forced 
it upon the nation, with the necessary 
increased expenditure, by overriding the 
constitution. In 1864 the Schleswig-Holstein 
difficulty led to a war with Denmark, in 
which the Prussian and Austrian troops were 
victorious; but in 1866 the allies quarrelled 
over the spoils, and struggled for the supre- 
macy over the German states. Austria was 
crushed at Sadowa, and Prussia gained in 
territory and prestige. The affair of the 
duchy of Luxemburg nearly led to a war 
between France and Prussia in 1867, but 
the difficulty was adjusted by^ the treaty of 
London. In 1870 the inevitable struggle 
between France and Prussia was precipitated. 
The Spanish throne having become vacant, 
Prince Leopold, son of the Prince of Hohen- 
zollern-Sigmaringen, was put forward as a 
candidate. As King William was the head 
of the House of Hohenzollern, this gave 
great umbrage to France. Although the 
candidature was withdrawn, Napoleon liJ 
forced a quarrel on Prussia, by making 
impossible demands. William took the field 
on July 31, and in the deadly struggle which 
ensued, the French forces were defeated 
almost everywhere; Napoleon capitulated at 
Sedan; and by the end of September Paris 
was invested. At Versailles on January 18, 
1871, William was proclaimed German 
emperor. Peace was signed on February 26. 
An Austro-German alliance of 1871 was 
strengthened in 1873 by the adhesion of the 
tzar. The rapid rise of Socialism in Germany 
led to severe repressive measures, and in 
1878 the emperor’s life was twice attempted 
by Socialists, as again in 1883. William I, 
though holding tenaciously to the preroga- 
tives of his kingly office, was of a simple and 
unassuming personal character. See Lives 
by A. Forbes (1889) and Barnett Smith 
(1887); Simon (trans. from French, 1886); 
German Lives by Schmidt and Otto, and 
Oncken; Whitman’s Imperial Germany 
(1892); and books cited at Bismarck. 

William 11 (1859-1942), third German 
emperor (1888-1918), and ninth King of 
Prussia, the eldest son of Prince Frederick, 
later Frederick HI (q.v.) and of Victoria, the 
daughter of Britain’s Queen Victoria, vgs 
born at Potsdam, Berlin, January 27. He 
received a strict military and academic 
education at the Kassel gymnasium and the 
University of Bonn, taking part m miUtary 
exercises despite a deformed left arm. Early 
estranged from his mother, he put her under 
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arrest allcr his accession (1888). A passion Saxon invasion to 1128; the fr- 
iar military splciulonr, a deep conviction of Norr/hr brings down the narrative 

the divine rigiU onhe Hohcn/.ollcrns, a quick 'I he iicstn Potifificuni gives an account V i?' 
intelligence but an uncertain teniperainent bishops and chief monasteries of 
characleri/ed the young ruler. I le quarrelled 112.h Other works are an acronnt p 

with and dismissed ( 1 890) the elder statesman church at Cilastonbui-y and -i t iT« ^ V 

Bismarck, who disapproves! of William's Oiinstan. St 

projected overtures to capture workiug-e-lass WILLIAM OF NEAVBURGU (e. 1 135~^ 
support and who had forbidden any minister l-'nglish chronicler, was perhaps a nati p 
from seeing the emperor except in his, Bridlington, a monk of Ncwburdi ° 

Bismarck’s, presence. A long spell of ;,(C'oxwold). His Ilis'foria Rcrnm 
personal rule I'ollowed, helped out by (ed. Hamilton, 1856; Hewlett 1884-^^^^ 
imlitieal favourites such as Holstein and <>nc of t lie chief authorities for ih^ 5 

Von Bulow. William’s speeches had as their Henry H. 


constant theme CSerman imperialism. In 
1896 he sent a telegram to President Kruger 
of Mouth Africa cougratulaling him on the 
Mippressiou of the Jameson rani. He iiaid 
state visits to the Arab countries of the Middle 
bast (1898), adopted an anti-British attitude 
at the start of llic Boer war, but aflet several 
visits to (Jiicen Victoria at Windsor was for 
a while seriously, if clumsily, coneerued with 


vyisj.iAM NORWICH, St (1132M4) 
•nRlis 1 martyr apiiarently live prototype of 
the C linstiiin hoys reported to have bee. 
criicihed by Jews (sec lliicai of Lincoimi 
V/je l.ijcam/ MinicIvsofSl WmUuiiofNonki 
ochted ,n 1S‘)7 by Jessopp aod J^Ves if 
story Irom a 12th-century MS. of a boy said 
U ( 5 '"’''' martyred March 22, II 44 op 


Anglo-Ciermaii reconciliation. But despite WILLIAM Ob I’YRK {c, 1137~90) French 
such (emporary goodwill, he hacked von churchi\um am! historian, became arch^ 
'I'iipil/’s plans for a large Cicrnuin navy to deacon of 'Byre in 1167, and archbishon in' 
match the British and in 1911 without 1175. He was tutor to Baldwin, son of KinS 
provocation dispatched the warship Panther Amalric, and one of the six bishops renre^ 
to the closed Moroccan port of Ag,adir, but senting tiic Latin (‘htirch of the East at the 
withdrew it after Lloyd Cieorge's instant Lateran Council ( 1 179). l\h flisfoiia Reriim 
reaction. 1 Ic supported Austria’s imnioderale in Par/ihns I'ransniaritiis deals with the 
demands on Serbia after the assassination of alfairsof the Last in I 127 84; a 13th-centurv 
the Archduke bran/, b'erdinand at Sarajevo L’rcueh translation was edited by P Paris 
(1914), but made strenuous clforts to preserve (1880). Lnghsh ones were made by William 

the peace once he reali/.ed that a world war C’a.xton (ed. (’olvin for the Early English 

was imminent. But political power imsscd d'e.xl Society, 1893); and by Krcy and Babing- 
from him to the generals and during the war ton (19-12). Another work was Historla de 
he Became a meie ligurchead far rcmovctl Orienfahhns Prhivipihiis, a history of the 
from Ihc great warlord of popular imagina- successors of Mohammed, and now lost, 
lion. Witliliic collapse of the Cicrman armies WILLIAM Oh' WAYNB’LF/I’E (1395-1486) 
and a revolution in progress, William was Lng.llsh prelate, educated probably at New 

lorecd to abdicate, Novemlier 9 , 1918, and College, Oxford, became provost of Eton in 

lice the country. He and his family settled 1443, bishop of Winchester in 1447, and in 
first at Amcrongen, then at Doom near 1448 founded Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Arnhem, where ho wrote his Memoirs JS78 He was involvctl in the negotiations which 
(trans. 1922), felled trees and ignored ended Jack CadeJs rebellion, and as a 
the Na/.i ‘Liberation’ (1940) of lloiland. Lancastrian played an important political 
Ho married Brineess Augusta Victoria of role as adviser to Henry VI in the Roses 
Schleswig-Holstein in 1 88 1, by whom he had dispute. He was made lord chancellor in 
six sons and one daughter, and after her death 1456. 


in 1921, Bnneess Hermino of Rciiss. Sec also 
My Early Life (1926), Speeches, Rei/en Kaiser 
Wilhelms {1888 I9l2f and biographical 
studies by U. Ludwig (1926), D. V. Besclcr 
(1932), E. Eyck (1948) and J. von Ktirenberg 
(trans. 1954). 

WILLIAM OF CHAMPKAiJX (1070 1122), 
French scholastic philosopher, the head of a 
famous school ol logic in Paris, was the 
founder of scliolastic Realism. He was a 
teacher and rival of Abelard. 

WILLIAM dUMlfiiGES (d. <•. ,1090), 
Morman Benedictine monk who compiled a 
history of the , Dukes of Normandy from 
Rollo to 1071, of value for the story of the 
Conquest. 

WILLIAM OF MALMESBURY (c. 1095 - 
1143), English chronicler, became a monk in 
the monastery at Malmesbury, and in due 
time librarian and precentor. He took part 
in the council at Winchester against Stephen 
in 1141. Flis Gesta Regwn Anglorum gives 
the history of the kings of England from the 


WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM (1324-1404), 
English churchman and statesman, born at 
Wickham, near Lareham, was sent to school at 
Winchester, and by Iklward HI appointed 
surveyor of Windsor and other royal castles 
in 1356 59. He built (Jucensborough Castle 
in 1361, wa.s keeper of the privy-seal and 
secretary to the king in 1364, and in 1367 
became bishop of Winchester and chancellor 
of England. In 1380 he founded New 
C'ollegc, Oxford, and in 1388-94 Winchester 
School, In 1394 he undertook the trans- 
formation of the nave of Winchester Cathe- 
dral, and personally supervised the work. 
"Lhe money lie laid out on building would 
now represent half a million. In 1404 he 
finished his mtignificcnt chantry at Winchester 
and, dying the same year, was buried in it. 
Wykeham was not an ardent theologian; he 
founded his colleges ‘first for the glory of 
God and the promotion of divine service, 
and secondarily for scholarship In politics 
he perhaps opposed the papal court. He has 
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been called the ‘ father of the public-school 
system and he established (though he did 
not invent) the Perpendicular architecture. 

See Lives by Lowth (new ed. 1777), Chandler 
n842i Moberly (new cd. 1893); Winchester 
College 1393-1893 by Old Wykehamists 
(1894); and Winchester College by Leach 

VWLLIAM THE LYON (1 143-1214), king of 

Scotland, was the grandson of David T, and 
brother of Malcolm TV, whom he succeeded 
in 1165. Whence he derived his designa- 
tion is " one of the mysteries of history. 
His predecessors had long contested with 
England the sovereignty of Northumberland; 
but under Malcolm these claims were virtu- 
ally abandoned, and the king of Scots 
received, as an equivalent, the earldom of 
Huntingdon and other estates, holding from 
the English crown. William attended Henry 
of England in his continental wars, and is 
supposed to have pressed for a portion of the 
old disputed districts. In his disappointment 
he invaded them, and on July 13, 1174, fell 
near Alnwick Castle into the hands of an 
English party. He was conveyed to Nor- 
mandy, and there, by the treaty of Falaise, 
consented, as the price of his liberation, to 
perform homage for his kingdom. The 
treaty was revoked in 1189 by Richard I of 
England in consideration of a payment of 
10,000 marks. William had disputes with the 
church, but founded in 1178 the abbey of 
Arbroath, where later he was buried. 

WILLIAM THE SILENT (1533-84), Prince 
of Orange, was born, the Count of Nassau’s 
son, at the castle of Dillcnburg in Nassau. 
He inherited from his cousin Ren6 the 
independent principality of Orange (near 
Avignon) and the family estates in Holland; 
and by Charles V before his abdication he 
was made commandcr-in-chicf in the Nether- 
lands and Stadhouder of Holland, Zeeland 
and Utrecht, though oidy twenty-two years 
of age. He opposed the oppressive policy of 
Philip IT, and resigned his olficcs (1567). 
Proclaimed a traitor by Alva and put under 
the ban by Philip, he professed Protestantism, 
was chosen by the Nctherlandcrs commander 
by sea and land, and was the soul of tlie 
successful rising against Spanish tyranny. 
Till the capture of Bricl by the Gueux (1572), 
the Spaniards were absolute masters of the 
Netherlands; the union of the northern 
provinces was accomplished in 1579; and in 
1584 the free Netherlands had renounced for 
ever their allegiance to Philip or to Spain. 
But on July 10, 1584, William was shot at 
Delft by Balthasar Gerard. He was called 
‘ the Silent ’ because of his ability to keep a 
state secret (specifically, Henry TI’s scheme 
to massacre all the Protestants of France and 
the Netherlands, confided to him when he 
was a hostage in France in 1560), not for 
lack of affability. See Motley’s Histories; 
Lives by Barrett (1883), Putnam (1895), 
F. Harrison (1897), J. C. Squire (1912), C. V. 
Wedgwood (1944); in French by Juste 
(1883), in German by Kloso (1864), Kolligs 
(1885), Rachfahl (1906-24). 

WILLIAMS, (1) Eralyn (1905- ),_ mish 
playwright and actor, born in Flintshire. 
The son of an ironmonger, he won a scholar- 
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^ip to Oxford, where he entered Christ 
Church College. In 1927, attracted by the 
stage, he joined J. B. Fagan’s repertory 
company. His first real success as a dramatist 
was with A Murder has been Arranged fl930). 
He tollowed this with the adaptation of a 
French play by Rene Fauchois — The Late 
Christopher Bean (1933) — and continued his 
success with Night Must Fall (1935), which 
^ploited a flair for psychological terror. 
He was not limited to light entertainment, 
and a seriousness of purpose characterizes 
most of his other work. Other successes 
have been The Corn is Green (1938), The 
Light of Heart (1940), The Wind of Heaven 
(1945), Trespass (1947), Accolade (1951). He 
has generally played the lead in his own and 
has acted in other dramatists’ plays, besides 
appearing at the Old Vic and at Stratford, 
and featuring in films. His solo performance 
as Charles Dickens giving his celebrated 
readings from his works was a tour de force, 
but a like endeavour as Dylan Thomas did 
not meet with such success. 

(2) Sir George (1821-1905), English social 
reformer, born at Dulverton, became a 
partner in the London drapery firm of 
Hitchcock, Williams & Co., made a hobby 
of temperance work and lay preaching, and 
teaching in ragged schools, and founded in 
1844 the Y.M.C.A. He was knighted in 
1894, the jubilee year of the association. See 
Life by J. E. Hodder Williams (190^. 

(3) Isaac (1802-65), Welsh cler^man and 
tractarian, born near Aberystwith, wrote 
religious poetry, but is best remembered as 
the author of Tract 80, on ‘ Reserve in 
Religious Teaching’. See Autobiography 
(1892). 

(4) John (1796-1839), English missionary, 
the martyr of Erromango, was horn at 
Tottenham, and, sent by the London Mis- 
sionary Society in 1816 to the Society Islands, 
laboured in Raiatea with marvellous success. 
Going in 1823 to Raratonga, he christianized 
the whole Hervey group, and during the 
next four years visited many of the South 
Sea Islands, including Samoa. In 1834 he 
returned to England, superintended the 
printing of his Raratongan New Testament, 
and raised £4000 to equip a inissionary-ship. 
In 1838 he visited many of his stations, and 
sailed for the New Hebrides, where he was 
killed and eaten by the natives of Erromango. 
He published his Narrative of Missionary 
Enterprises in 1837. See Lives by Prout 
(1843) and B. Mathews (1915). 

(5) Sir Monier Monier- (1819-99), English 
Sanskrit scholar, was bom at Bombay, took 
his B.A. at Oxford in 1844, and was professor 
of Sanskrit at Haileybury 1844-58, master at 
Cheltenham 1858-60, and then Boden 
professor of Sanskrit at Oxford- He was 
knighted in 1886 at the opening of the Indian 
Institute, established mainly through ms 
energy, and completed in 1896 His books 
include Sanskrit grammars (1846 and 1860) 
and dictionaries (1854 and 1872), editions 
of the Sdkuntald (1853) and other Sanskrit 
texts, books on India, and Reminiscences oj 
Old Haileybury (1894). He died at 

(6) Roger (c. 1600-83), apostle of Tolera- 
tion and founder of Rhode Island, was 
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originally thought to have been born in 
Wales, but later research makes this homlon. 
Ikiucatccl at the C'hurterhouse and PeinbroUc 
C\^llcgc, Cambridge, he took Anglican 
orders, became an extreme Puritan, and 
emigrated to New P.ngland in 1631. lie 
refused to join tlic cong.regation at Boston 
because it wt>uld not make public repentance 
for having been in communion with the 
Church of P'nglaiid; he Iherefore went to 
Salem, but was soon in trouble tor tlcnying 
the right of magistrates to jiunisli Sabbath- 
breakmg. P’or liis opposition to the New 
England theocracy he was driven from Salem, 
and took refuge at Plymouth. 'I’wo years 
later he returned to Salem, only to meet 
renewed persecution and banishment (1035). 
He escaped to the shores o\' Narragansett 
Ihiy, where he purchased lands of the Indians, 
founded the city of Providence (I63()), and 
established a pure democracy. Having 
adopted the tenet of adult baptism, he 
established (1636) the first Baptist church in 
America. In 1643 and 1(>51 he came to 
Phiglaiul to lu'ocurc a charter for his colony, 
and published a Key inf(> ilte / afiyjtayc <>f 
Anirrita (1643), 'I7ie b'loKdv of l\>r se- 

en (hni for C'onse of C'o/tse/ertee (1644), 77a* 
Bkuniy Teueiit re/ /ao/'e f^loiuly by Mr C 'ofbui's 
Etuleavour to wash it White in the Bfootl of the 
Lanth (16.52), ike. He returned to Rliode 
Island in 1654, and w'as president of (he 
colony till 165H. He rol’iisecl to persecute the 
Ouakers, but had a tanious contrewersy with 
them — recorded in (ieory^c I 'ox cf/ggev/ oaf 
of his Barrowes (1676). See Memoirs by 
Knowles (1834), CJammell (1845), Idton 
(1853), Ciuild (1866), Hexter (1876), Straus 
(1894), Tkiston (1930), I'mst (1932), I*. Win- 
slow (1958); his letters cd. Bartlett (1882); 
his Works (Narruiumsctt Club, |8o6 74). 

(7) UowhiiKi (1817 80), P'nglish scholar a.nd 
Liberal theologian, born al Halkyn in P'liiil- 
shirc, and cclucatcd al I -ton, became fellow 
and tutor of King’s C’ollcjtc, C'ambridg.e, in 
1850 vicc-principal and Hebrew professor at 
Lampeter C’ollcge, and in 1859 vicar of 
Broad-Chalkc near Salisbury; hither he 
retired in 1862 after the storm caused by his 
contribution, ‘ Bunsen’s Biblical Researches \ 
to ICssays and Rvvie)vs. His chief books an* 
Ratlona! Codliness (1855), I'he Hebrew 
Prophets (1868 71), Psalms <tnd Litanies 
(1872). See Life by his widow ( 1874). 

(8) TesweSKee, pseud, of 'Humm.s Lanier 

Williams (1912 ), American playwright, 

born at Columbus, Miss., educated" al 
Missouri, Iowa and Washington universities. 
His work is characterized by its literary 
craftsmanship, its conscious sense of the 
theatre, and its preoccupation with abnormal 
psychology. His best plays include The 
Glass Menapterie (1944), A Streetcar Named 
Desire (1947), awarded the 1948 Pulitzer 
prize, Summer and Smoke ( 1 948), The Rose 
Tattoo (1951), Cat on a Mot Tin /vV>o/' (1955), 
awarded the Pulitzer prize, Orpheus Descend-' 
ing (1957), and Suddenly, Last Summer (1958). 

(9) Sir William Fenwick (1800- 83), British 
army officer, born at Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
the hero of Kars, had, as colonel of engin- 
eers, been engaged in defining the 1'urco- 
Persian boundary when in 1854, during the 


Crimean 

Military 


War, he was 
C’ommissioner 


appointed British 
with the Turkish 


army m Asia. I Ic reached Kars in SsnL t ® 
and found tlic Turks utterly demSed: 
bat with indomitable energy he corrSd 
jibuscs, (tot rid ol corrupt officials S 
liecanie idolizeti by the Turkish armv 
•luno IS.SS the Roldans am^lrenko^ 
Uiirs Alter a most heroic derence, William 
hatl to surrentler on November 25. HeS 
detained prisoner in Russia till the peace 
wheiT ho was given a baronetcy and S 

annuity ol .1 1001) See works on t 4 siege b 

Sanduith (IS.SO) and Taiircnce OliM 

KM). I Ml.', hsh chemist, studied medicine at 
Henlcllvr)’. nnd ehenustry at Giessen. From 
I!!4'I to IM,S7 he was professor of Chemist™ 
at Hmvcr.sily College, London. F R S in 
1855, he was presiticnl of the British Asso- 
ejatmn m 1 8 /.L Uis researches on etherifica- 
tion had great importance. He published 
many lectures and papers, and a Chemistry 
/or Stadenfs. 

■ (.1) Henry (I,Sd5 ), English author, 
born m Bedlordshire, after service in World 
War 1 became a journalist, but turned to 
larming in Norfolk. I le wrote several novels 
but won more fame through his nature 
stones 'Lofko the Otter (1927, Hawtliornden 
prize). Solar the Safnion (1935), &c, 

(B, William (Yawford (1816-95), English 
lu>tani.‘4, born in Scarborough, trained in 
medicine aiul became professor of Natural 
History and later of Botany at Owens College, 
Manchester (1851 92). lie was the first to 
point out the impiu-tancc of the plant life 
Ibrms in coal. Al the time, however, the full 
signiticance td' lus work in fossil botany was 
not appreciated. Sec his Reminiscences of a 
Yorkshire Nataralist (1896). 

WILLIBALD (700 781), a Northumbrian, and 
brother of St Walpiirga (q.v.), made the 
pilltriniago to Palestine, settled as monk at 
Monte Cassino, became the companion of 
St Boniface, and died Bishop of Eichstatt. 

WILLIBROD, or Wilhrord, St (r. 658-739), 
Englisli mis.sionary, born in Northumbria, 
became a Benedictine, and, sent about 690 
as misst'onary to I’riesland, was made Bishop 
of Htrcchl, and laboured with the utmost 
zeal and succcs.s. Sec Lives by Thijm (1863), 
by Vcrbisl (1939), and W. Levison’s 
and the ('ontinent in the Eighth Century 
(1946). 

VViLLINGI>(>N, Freemasi Freeman-Thomas, 
Lst ManinSs of (1866 -1941), British adminis- 
trator. 1‘ducatcd at Eton and Cambridge, 
lie was Liberal M.P, for Hastings (1900-06) 
and for Bodmin (1906' 10), governor of 
Bombay (1913 19) and of Madras (1919-24). 
From 1926 to 1931 he was governor-general 
of Canada. As viceroy of India (1931-36) 
he pcrsuadcil Gandhi to come to London to 
the second Round I'able Conference, helped 
to shape the Government of India Bill, and 
started the new machine of government in 
India, An administrator of great tact and 
brilliance, ho was one of the few commoners 
to be rewarded with a marquisate (1936). 

WILLIS, (1) Nathamcl Parker (1806-67), 
American editor and writer, born at Portland, 
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Me., issued several volumes of poetry, WLLS'^TTER, Richard, wm/er-er f 1872- 
established the chemist, born at KarlsiSae, 


in 1831 visited Europe, and contributed to 
the New York Mirror his PeucUHnp;s by the 
Wav Appointed attache to the American 
lecation at Paris, he visited Greece and 
Turkey, and returned to England in 1837. 
He contributed to the London New Monthly 
iiiti Tnkliims of Adventure (collected 1836), and 
Dublished Letters from under a Bridfre (1840). 
In 1844 he engaged in editing the Daily 
Mirror revisited Europe, and published 
Dashes at Life with a Free Pencil (1 845). He 
returned to New York in 1846, and estab- 
lished the Flome Journal, in which much of 
his work first appeared. See Life (1885) by 
H A Beers. His sister, Sara Payson Willis, 
‘Fanny Fern’ (1811-72), was a popular 
writer. See her Life (1873) by her husband, 
James Par ton (q.v.). 

(2) Thomas (1621-73), English physician, 
was for a time Scdlcian professor of Natural 
Philosophy at Oxford, but became famous as 
a physician in Westminster. He was one of 
the first fellows of the Royal Society, and 
was a pioneer in the anatomy of the brain. 
He wrote on the plague. 

MLLKIE, Wendell (1892-1944), American 
politician, born at Elwood, Ind., became first 
a lawyer, later an industrialist. Having 
removed his support from the Democrat 
to the Republican cause in 1940, he wms 
nominated us presidential candidate by the 
party and narrowly defeated in the election 
of that year. In 1941 42 he travelled the 
world representing the iircsident. An 
opponent of isolationism, ho was leader of the 
left wing clement in his parly. 
WILLOUGHBY, Sir Hugh (d. 1554), English 
explorer, of whom little is known save his 
unfortunate fate. In 1553 an expedition was 
fitted out by the merchants of l..ondon ‘ for 
the discovery of regions, dominions, islands, 
and places unknown and Willoughby was 
appointed its commander. On May 10 he 
sailed from Deptford with three vessels, one 
commanded by Richard Chancellor (q.v.). 
They crossed the North Sea in company, and 
sighted the coast of Norway. In September 
Chancellor’s ship parted company in a storm 
with the two others, which reached Russian 
Lapland. Here Sir Hugh determined to pass 
the winter, but hero with his sixty-two 
companions he perished of scurvy- Next 
year Russian fishermen found the ships with 
the dead bodies and the commander’s 
journal (published in Hakluyt; new edition 
by Hakluyt Society, 1903). 

WILLS, (1) William Gorsnaii (1828-91), Irish 
playwright and poet, born in Kilkenny Co., 
studied at Trinity College, Dublin, and 
started as an artist. His Man o’ Airlie (1866) 
was followed by Charles I (1 872), Jane Shore 
(1876), Olivia, Claiidian (1885), See. He also 
wrote novels. His ballads include /’// sing 
thee Songs of Arahy. See Life by F. Wills 
(1898). 

(2) William John (1834 -61), Australian 
explorer, studied medicine, became a sur- 
veyor of crown lands in Victoria and was 
third in command of R. O. Burke’s (q.v.) ill- 
fated expedition to the north, on which he 
perished. 


^udied at Munich and became professor at 
Zurich, Berlin, and finally Munich in 1917. 
His researches included alkaloids and their 
derivatives, and the work on plant pigments 
for which in 1915 he was awarded the Nobel 
prize for chemistry. In 1925 he resigned his 
professorship at Munich, and in 1939 left 

he died. 

WILLUGHBY, Francis 0635-72), English 
naturalist, born at Middleton, Warwickshire 
son of -Sir Francis Willughby, studied at 
Cambridge and Oxford, and then started on 
a continental tour (1663-64) with John Rav 
(q.v.), collecting zoological specimens. Ray 
edited and translated his Ornithologia (1676- 
edited his Historia Piscium (1686). 

WILLUMSEN, Jens Ferdinand, viVoom-sen 
(1863-1958), Danish painter and sculptor, 
born at Copenhagen, His best-known paint- 
ing, yl/ter the Storm (1905), is in the Oslo 
National Gallery'; others are The Mountaineer 
(1904) and Sun and Youth (1902-10). As a 
sculptor his masterpiece is the Great Relief, 
in coloured marbles and bronze. He be- 
queathed his works and his art collection to 
form a Willumsen museum in Frederikssund. 

WILMOT. See Rochester (Earl of). 

WILSON, (1) Alexander (1766-1813), Scottish 
ornithologist of N. America, bom at Paisley, 
travelled as a pedlar, and published poems 
(1790) and Watty and Meg (1792). Prosecu- 
ted for a lampoon, he sailed for America in 
1794. He got work in Philadelphia, travelled 
as a pedlar in New Jersey, and was a school- 
teacher in Pennsylvania. His skill in drawing 
birds led him to make a collection of all the 
birds of America. In October 1804 he set 
out on his first excursion, and wrote The 
Foresters, a Poem. In 1806 he was em- 
ployed on the American edition of Reeses 
Cyclopaedia. He soon prevailed upon the 
publisher to undertake an American Orni- 
thology, and in 1808-13 he brought out seven 
volumes. In 1811 he made a canoe voyage 
down the Ohio, and travelled overland 
through the Lower Mississippi Valley from 
Nashville to New Orleans. He died at 
Philadelphia. Yols. viii and ix of the 
Ornithology were completed after his death 
by Ord, his assistant The w'ork was con- 
tinued by Charles Lucien Bonaparte (1828- 
1833), 

(2) Angus Frank Johnstone (1913- ), 
British writer, educated at Westminster and 
Merton College, Oxford, began writing in 
1946 and rapidly established a reputation wdth 
his brilliant collection of short stories. The 
Wrong Set (1949), satirizing the more airnkss 
sections of pre-w'ar middle-class society. 
Such Darling Dodos (1950), For Whom the 
Cloche Tolls (1953) and A Bit off the Map 
(1957) added to his prestige, and m 1955 he 
gave up his office of deputy -superintendent 
of the British Museum reading room to 
devote his full time to writing. The novels 
Hemlock and After (1952), Anglo-Saxon 
Attitudes (1956) and The Middle Age of Mrs 
Eliot (1958), and the play The Mulberry Bmn 
(1955) were still brilliant but perhaps less 
successful than the short stories. 

(3) Sir Arthur Knyvet (1842-1921), G.C.B., 
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G.C.V.O., O.M. (1^)12), British adminil, 
served in the Crimea (1K54), C’hina (I8h5), 
Egypt (1882) and Sudat\ (1884)> where he 
won the V.C., and was commander-in-chier 
of the Home and C’hannel Meets 1903 07, 
Admiral of the 1^'leet 1907, and I’irst Sea Lord 
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Slair.^ Oiu- or the iU-fatScrpotaAl‘^f"‘^^^ 

jX-rishoi.1 vvilh his comnanion? 


'iL'-l'".?}' °L pj^pejition’s scientific 


perisncu with his companions on tfirS 
joui-ucy Irom the pole, in January 1912 

w" 


‘ctic 


1909-12. 

(4) Charles lliomson Rees (1809 1959), 
Scottish pioneer of atomic and nuclear 
physiCvS, born at Glcncorse near Ldinhurgh, 
was educated at Manchester and at C'am- 
bridge, where later he became professor of 
■Natural Philosophy ( 1 925 34). 1 Ic was noted 
for his study of atmospheric electricity, one 
by-product of which was the successful pro- 
tection from lightning of Britain's war-time 
barrage balloons. Ilis greatest achievement 
was to devise the cloud-chamber method oi 
marking the track of alplia particles and 
electrons. 'The movement and inter-action 
of atoms could thus ho followed and photo- 
graphed. In 1927 he shared with C\'>mipton 
the Nobel prize for physics, and in 1937 
received the Copley medal. He died at 
Carlops, where ho had spent his retirement. 

(5) Sir Daniel (1816 92), Scottish archae- 
ologist, born in Ldinhurgli, and educated at 
the university, had been secretary to the 
Scottish Sociely of Antitiuarics when in 1853 
he became professor of History and I-'ngJish 
Literature at J'oronlo. President of the 
university IVom 1881, he was knighted in 
1 888. His numerous works include fuiinhtn'^h 
in the Ohicn I'inw (1847; new cd. 1802), 
Prehistoric Afinols of' Scot fond (1851: 3nd 
cd. 1863), Prefiis'torie A fan (1862; rewritten 
1876), Chatterton (1869), Le/'t-handedness 
(1891) and The l.ost Atlantis (1892). 

(6) Edmund (1895 ), American literary 

and social critic, born at Red Bank, New 
Jersey, studied at Princeton and hccaine 
journalist, associate editor of the New 
Republic (1926 31) and book critic of the 
New Yorker. His outstanding critical works 
include AxeTs Castle (1931) on the symbolist 
movement, The Wound and the Bow (1941) 
and on social ({ucslions, The American Jitters 
(1932), 7b the Pintand Stations (1940) and 
The American Eartlujuake (1958), Slc. He 
has also written verse, a number of plays 
including This Room and This Gin and These 
Sandwiches (1937), historical works such as 
The Scrolls of the Dead Sea (1955) and books 
on his travel experiences. He was married 
four times, his third wife being Mary 
McCarthy (1912- ), the novelist. 

(7) Edmund Bccchcr (1 856- ), American 

zoologist, born at Geneva, Illinois, studied at 
Yale and Johns Hopkins University, and 
after several teaching po.sts became Da Costa 
professor of Zoology at Columbia University, 
New York, He contributed greatly to cyto- 
logy and embryology. Sec liis The Cell in 
Development and Ilereditv ('1925). 

(8) Edward Adrian (1872 1912), British 
physician, naturalist and explorer, born at 
Cheltenham, in 1901 went to the Antarctic 
with Scott in the Discovery. Back in England 
he did research on grouse diseases and made 
use of his skill as a water-colourist in pre- 
paring illustrations for books on birds 
and mammals. In 1910 he returned to the 
Antarctic with Scott in the Terra Nova^ 


(9) S.r I',riismii.s (1809 84), British surgeon 

bom m l-omlon, was a skilful dissector fX 
C ollcgc of Mirgoqiis m London, butwarbe, 
known as a specia ist on skin diseasef S 
publislicd yuuomut's Vademeam, 3ook d 
l)i.u’ir.u-.i <>f the Skin, Report on Lenrosv anrf 
hftypt of the Pn.it. The great wealth b. 
aeiiuirecl by Ins practice he bestowed Iweek 
in benclaclions to thu poor and to scS 
and 111 pronioung Rgyptian research S 
brou.ght C'leopatra’s Needle to London • 
1878 at a cost of £10,000. He was pr^ 
in ^I 88[ Surgeons, and was knighted 

(10) Morcncc. Sec Volusf.nus. 

(U) Tide Duhochet, Harrictte (1786-1855) 
Imglish dcnu-mondainc, was born in Mavfai ’ 
London, of ItcucIi descent. Her long care ; 
as a gciilccl courtesan began at the age of 
liKcen with the Imrl ol Craven; subsequen 
paramours mduded the Duke of Arevll ihl 
Duke of Wellington, the Marquis of Worces 
(cr and a host of otlicr patrons ofbothliieh 
and low estate All these figured in her lively 
hut libellous Memoirs, brought out in oarU 

IVoin 1825 lo Ijie accompaniment of a 

barrage ol sug.geslivc advance publicity aimed 
ch icily at extracting hush money from the 
victims, most of whom echoed the celebrated 
outburst of Wellington on the occasion- 
‘ Publish and be damned! ’ See Life bv 
A. '1‘hirkcll (1936), and L. Blanch, The Qam 
of Hearts 

(12) (.hum\s) Harold (1916- ), British 
Labour politician, was born in Huddersfield 
and educated there, in Cheshire and at 
Oxfoixl. where ho became a lecturer in 
Ivconomics in 1937. PYom 1943 to 1944 he 
was director of economics and statistics at the 
ministry of fuel and power. Becoming M.P. 
for Ormskirk in 1945, he was appointed 
parliamentary secretary to the ministry of 
works. In 1947 ho became successively 
secretary for overseas trade and president of 
the Board of 'Prado till his resignation on the 
tide of Bevanism in April 1951. In 1951 and 
1955 ho was rc-clectcd M.P. for Huyton, the 
division ho had represented since 1950. Mr. 
Wilson was the youngest (and perhaps most 
confident) politician ever to be president of 
the Board of Trade and the youngest Cabinet 
minister since Pitt. After November 1956, 
when he heailcd the voting for the Labour 
* shadow " Cabinet, he became the principal 
Opposition spokesman on economic affairs; 
an able and industrious parliamentarian: 
and a hard-hitting debater. He published 
New Deal for Coal (1945) and The War on 
World Poverty (1953). 

( 1 3) Henry’ ( 1 8 1 2- 73), American politician, 
vice-president of the United States, was the 
son of a farm-labourer at Farmington, N.H. 
Born Jeremiah Jones Colbath, he changed 
the name when he came of ago, worked as 
a shoemaker, became prominent as an 
Abolitionist in the ’thirties, and was elected 
to the Massachusetts legislature and state 
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Cf^nate He was an active leader of the Frec- 
Srs’ assisted to form the new Republican 
in the U.S. senate 1855-73, and 
nresident of the United 
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then became vice-president 
states Durinit the civil war he was chairman 

the military committee. He wrote Rise 
and Fall of the Slave Power in America (1872- 
1875 ) See Life by Russell and Nason 

Sir Henry Hughes (1864-1922), 
TtCB D.S.O., British field-marshal (1919), 
tfnrii at Edgeworthstown, Ireland, served in 
Siirma S. Africa, &c., and won fame in 
World ’war I, starting (1914) as director of 
Military Operations, and ending (1918) as 
diief of the Imperial General Staff. He 
received a baronetcy and a £10,000 grant in 
1919 He was shot in London by two 
Irishmen on June 22, 1922, for having 

assisted the Government of Northern 

^^ffs)^ Henry Maitland, 1st Baron Wilson 
n881-“ ),' British field-marshal, was edu- 

cated at Eton and commissioned in the 
‘ Greeniackets He fought in South Africa 
and in World War 1, and by 1937 was G.O.C. 
9nd Division, Aldershot. On the outbreak 
Sf World War ll he was appointed G.O.C.- 
in-C Egypt, and after leading successfully 
the initial British advance in Libya and 
capturing Bardia, Tobruk and Benghazi, he 
was given command of the short and ill-fated 
Greek campaign. In 1943 he was appointed 
C-in-C. Middle East, and in 1944 he became 
Supremo Allied Commander in what had 
become the relatively subordinate Medi- 
terranean theatre. Ho headed the British 
Joint Staff Mission in Washington (1945-47) 
and in 1955 became Constable ol the Tower, 
He was raised to the peerage in 1946. 

(16) Horace Hayman (1786-1860), English 
Orientalist, born in London, in 1808 went to 
India as assistant-surgeon, and in the Calcutta 
mint became Leyden’s assistant. In 18^ he 
became Boden professor ol Sanskrit in 
Oxford, and soon after librarian at the East 
India House. His dictionary (1819) and 
grammar (1841) of Sanskrit, together with his 
other works, helped to lay the foundations of 
Indian philology in Europe. 

(17) James (1805-60), British economist, 
born at Hawick, settled in business m 
London, and became an authority on the 
Corn-laws and the currency, founded the 
Economist, entered parliament as a Liberal in 
1847, and was linancial secretary to the 
Treasury, vice-president of the Board of 
Trade, and lucmbcr of the council of India. 
See the Economist centenary volume (1943). 

(18) John, pseud. Christopher North (1785- 
1854), Scottish journalist, was born at Paisley, 
the eldest son of a rich manufacturer. In 
1797 his father left him £50,000, and he was 
sent to Glasgow University. In 1803 he 
went up to Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
became famous both for his intellectual gifts 
and as an athlete. In 1807 he settled in 
Westmorland, where he purchased Ellcray, 
overlooking Windermere, and associagd 
with Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, De 
Quincey and the rest. In May 1811 he 
married and devoted himself to poetry, in 
1812 publishing his Isle of Palms, and in 1816 


The City of the Plague, In 1 8 1 5 the loss of his 
patrimony through an uncle’s unjust steward- 
^ living constantly 

at Elleray and settle at his mother’s house in 
Edinburgh. He was called to the Scottish 
bar, but on the starting in 1817 of Black- 
wood s Magazine he proffered his services* 

P® arid Lockhart were the soul of 
• 1 ’ success. Lockhart was withdrawn 

in 1826 to London; and Wilson was, not 
formally but practically, editor. In 1820 he 
was elected to the Edinburgh chair of Moral 
Philosophy. His works (ed. his nephew and 
son-in-law, Ferrier, 1855-58), include Lights 
and Shadows of Scottish Life (1822), The Trials 
of Margaret Lyndsay (1823) and The Foresters 
(1825), as well as thirty-nine out of seventy of 
the ‘ Noctes Ambrosianae which appeared 
in Blackwood (1822-35), and enjoyed an 
amazing vogue. See the Memoir by his 
daughter, Mrs Gordon (1862) ; a study by E. 
Swann (1934); Watts-Dunton’s article in the 
Athenaeum (July 8, 1876); Saintsbury’s 
Essays (1891); Mrs Oliphant’s work on the 
Blackwoods (1897); Sir G. Douglas’s 
Blackwood Group (1897). 

(19) John (1800-49), Scottish singer, born 
in Edinburgh, was first a compositor, then a 
precentor, and for years a favourite operatic 
tenor in London ; and finally gave entertain- 
ments in Britain and America as an unsur- 
passed singer of Scots songs. 

(20) John Dover (1881— ), English 

Shakespearean scholar, was born in London 
and educated at Cambridge. After some 
years as teacher, lecturer and H.M. Inspector 
of adult education, he became professor first 
of Education at King’s College, London 
(1924-35), then of lUietoric and English 
Literature at the University of Edinburgh 
(1935-45). He is best known for his Shakes- 
pearean studies, the result of penetrating 
and impartial research over many years, 
particularly on the problems in Hamlet, 
Works include Life in Shakespeare'' s England 
(1911), The Essential Shakespeare (1932), 
The Manuscript of Shakespeare' s Hamlet 
(1934), What Happens in Hamlet (1935) and 
the editorship of The New Shakespeare. 

(21) John (1804-75), Scottish missionary, 
born, a former’s son, near Lauder, and 
educated at Edinburgh University, ministered 
in Bombay from 1828 until his death, and was 
much consulted by government, especially 
during the crisis of 1857. He was twice 
president of the Bombay branch of the 
Asiatic Society, and was vice-chancellor of 
Bombay University. His chief writings were 
The Parsi Religion (1843) and Lands of the 
Bible (1847). See Life by Dr George Smith 
(1878). His son, Andrew (1830-81), edited 
the China Mail and later the Bombay Gazette, 
but is best known for his account of Gordon s 
Ever-Victorious Army (1868) and his book 
on the tiimalayas. The Abode of Snow 

^^(22)* John Mackay (1804-35), Scotti^ 
writer and editor, born in Tweedrnoum, 
known for his Tales of the Borders vols. 
1834-40), originally issued in weekly num- 
bers, and continued after his deato for ms 
widow with Alexander Leighton (1800-74) as 
editor. 
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(23) Ridianl (1714 82), British laiuiscapc- 
paiiUcr» born at Pcncgocs rcctoiy, Mont- 
gomeryshire, after a visit It) Italy (1749 5(i)’ 
forsook portrail-paialiiig for laiulseane aiul 
anticipated CJainsboroiigh atui t'onstablc in 
forsaking strait-laced classicisin b)!* a lyrical 
freedom of st>'le. In I ondon in 176t> he 
exhibited liis /V/o/x’, and became one of the 
leading painters of Ids liana b'anums also 
was Ids fVeu’ of Ronu^ from tho Vilhi Modofihf. 
In 1776 lie became librarian to tlie Royal 
Academy. Works may be semi in tlie 
National Gallery and in (he National Museum 
of Wales. See stud}' by W, CL (’onstable 
(1953). 

(24) Sir Roheii 'lltoniiiis (1777 1849), 
British soldier, born in i ondon, having served 
in Belgium, ag.ainst the Irish rebels ( 17^>8), and 
in die campaign of the nehler, connmmckal 
Abercromby’s cavalry in fp,ypl, ludped to 
conqiua' the (’ape ofCiootl Hope in 1806, aiul 
went with a mission to Prussia. In the 
Peninsula lie lie! pod to tram the Poilur-uese 
army, and conimaiuhal a Spamsli l)ri.‘’',acie at 
'I'alavera. lie ^^'as attached in 1812 to the 
Russian army, in Gennanv anti franco was 
in the camp of the allies, and at li fi(/en 
comnruulet! the S'riissian rcsorve. hivolvetl 
in Oncvn C’ai'oline’s alfairs, he was disndss<'tl 
the atany, but rm’n, stated. In 1811 he became 
general, in 18 12 4'^ was g.overnor of Gibral- 
tar, and in 1818 3t sal as a 1 iberal for 
Sontbwark. He wrote several works t)n 
military Idslotga Seo Ids Privofr iU'ory (I8n|) 
and (lie Life by Raiidt<!ph (1863). 

(25) Thomas (I6()3 17.55), f.ng, lish eliureh- 
mari, l>orn at Burton in C'heshire, bt'.eame 
bishop of Sotior and Man in 1697. His 
Prifivipfos of ('hristiiin}(\\ or *■ tlio Man.s 
CAUceidsin ’ (1707), v\u\ l!ish‘in'fu>ii for /hr 
fndians formed I'hr Knowh'dyr of Chns/umHy 
made I'.asy. Better known arc Shoit Iff- 
striictioiis for (he Lord's Supper and Sac'ra 
Frivata. 

(26) Tlioiiias Woodrow ( 1 8.56 1 924), Ameri- 

can statesman, twcnty-eiiddh president of the 
United States, born at Staunton, Virgiida, 
studied at Prinadon and .lohns Hopkins, 
practised law at Atlanta, IccturctI at Bryn- 
mawr and Ih'inccton, beeaine presiilcnt of 
Princeton in 1902, and governor of New 
Jersey in 1911, Jind in fM2 and 1916, as 
Democratic candidate, was elected presitient 
of the United Stales. Wilson's administra- 
tion, ending in tragic failure, and pliy.sical 
breakdown, is iricmorable for the proldbitioii 
and women’s suffrage amendments of the 
constitution, trouble with Mexico, America’s 
participation in the Great War, his part in the 
peace conference, his ‘ fourteen points ’ and 
championship of the league of Nations, 
and the Senate’s rejection of the Treaty of 
Versailles. Ho wrote a History of the 
American People (1902), See Life hy 

R. S. Baker (1928 39), studies by Link 
(1947), Hugh-Jones (1947), IL Hoover 
(1958) and Latham (1959). 

WILTON, Marie. See Bancrofi" (4). 
WINCH ILSEA, Araie Eisidi, Coiiifitcs.s of 
(1 66l~*"n20), English poetess, born at 
Sidmonton, was daughter of Sir William 
Kingsmill, and wife of Hcncage f'inch, 
4tli Earl of Winchilsca. Her longest poem, 


/ ifc Spleen^ in Cowley’s manner * < 

ivasTk.-Jmf o,-'C7'’sfcS ^ 

VViNCKKlAJANN, Joachim (I717. 

iJ ' Mrcliacoiogist, was bL at 

Mnulal 111 Pnissnii Sarcony. Ho studied th 
hiHU.i-y ol art puliliiihcd a treatise on the 
imitalK.n ol llic anliquo (1754), and “a 
libraiia" io a cardinal al Rome (1755). In 
1/58 he e\;unmed the remains of Hercula- 
neum, I ompcii, and PacsUim, and went tn 
E'lorenec. He wrote a treatise on ancient 

archdecti.rc (1702), the epoch-making S 

ehuhte dcr kunst des Alterthums (1764) and 
Momtfnenti Antichi inediti (1766). In 1763 
he \vas made superintendent of Roman 
autnimties. He was murdered al Trieste 
Sec I tde by .histi (ikuv ecL 1923) and study bv 

Gurtnis ( 19.in. 


VV!Nlf3US, .4dolf, v'nuVovrs (1876-1959) 
Cii'j’niau ehemisl, educated at Frcilaurg and 
Berlin, was pudessor of Applied Medical 
I'b.emistry at bmsbriick and (jottingen. In 
1928 he was awarded the Nobel prize in 
chemistry for Ids work on sterols, in parti- 
cular for his discovery that ultra-violet light 
activates erg.oslero! aiul gives vitamin D,. 
lie was also an anthorilv on cardiac poisons 

WfiNSJHAM, WiBbm (17.50 1810), English 
rdatesiuan. horn al I ondon, studied at Eton, 
Gh’.si'ow and (Hford, opposed Lord North 
(' 1778), atul in ! 784 was returned for Norwich, 
lit 1783 he was principal secretary to Lord 
Noi-tliinplon, lord -lieutenant of Ireland. 
He lolUuved Burke in Ids view of the French 
Ih'volntion, and in 1 794 liecamc sccretary-at- 
war under Pill, lie went out with Pitt in 
1801, and eUu|ucnl!y denounced Addington’s 
peace of Amiens (1801). This lost him his 
seal for Norwich, but he was elected for St 
Mawes in ('ornwall, and on the return of the 
Grenville party to power (January 1806) 
became War and Golonial secretary. He 
helped Gohhett to start his Political Register 
G80.1), carried a Si:heine for limited service 
in the army (1806), and in 1 806 w'as returned 
by New Romney, and in 1807 by Higliam 
ferrers. He VN’cnt out when the Portland 
administration wsis formed. Windham was 
a member of thti famous Literary Club, and 
stood hy Jol'uison’s deathbed. His brilliant 
talents were neutral i/.ctl by an intellectual 
timidity, a morbid solf-consciousncss, and a 
fondaess lor paratlox. Sec his speeches 
(JtS()6; with Life by Aiuvot); his Diary 1784- 
IHIO, ed, Mrs Baring (1866); and the Wind- 
ham Papers (1913). 

WINOSSGIKJRAiy^, Pdnee Alfred, vind'ish- 
ftrets (1787 1862), Austrian field-marshal, 
.suppressed the revolution of 1848-49 at 
Prague and Vienna, and defeated the Hun- 
garians repeatedly, but was superseded after 
his defeat by tliern al Godolld. 

WINDSOR, Duke and Dochess of. See 
EnwAUu Vni. 

WINDl'IiORSl’, Ludwig (1812-91), German 
Catholic politician, was born near Osnabruck, 
and became distinguished as advocate and 
politician in Hanover. After the absorption 
of Hanover by Prussia, be became leader oi 
the UUramontancs in the German parliament 
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and chief opponent of Bismarck during the 

™R!GcOTg Bcncdikt, (1789-1858), 

German New Testament scholar born at 

iewzlF became a professor of Tncology 
there at Erlangen in 1823, and at Lcippg 
niain in 1832. The most important of his 
manv works is his Grammar of New Testament 
Greek (1821, trans. Moulton, 1882). 

cvtnfrIED. See Boniface. 

WING Am (1) Ordc Charles (1903-44), 
British (reneral, was educated at Charterhouse 
and R M.A., joining the R.A. in 1922. With 
the ^idan Defence Force from 1928 to 1933, 
he later saw service in Palestine and Trans- 
iordan In the Burma theatre in 1942, 
realizing that the only answer to penetration 
IS counter-penetration, he obtained sanction 
to organize the Chindi Is— specially trained 
iungle-lighters. Supplied by air, they thrust 
far behind the enemy lines, gravely disrupting 
his entire supply system. Wingate was killed 
in a plane crash in Burma, m March 1944, 
Halley, With Winiratc i/i Burma (1946), 
Mosley, Gideon Goes to War (1955), and Life 
bvC. Sykes (1959). 

(2) Sir Reginald, Bari. (1861- 1953), British 
pcneral, entered the K.A. in 1880.^ 

India and Aden preceded his posting 
Egyptian Army. Service in Evelyn Wood’s 
Nile Expedition and the Dongola campaign 
lead to his appointment as Sirdar. As gover- 
nor-general of the Sudan from 1899 to 1916 
he left his mark on a territory that owed ils 
security and increasing prosperity to his 
lifelong devotion to its interests. He retired 
in 1922 after service as High Commissioner 
of Egypt. G.C.B. 1914, G.C.V.O. 1912, 
G.B.E. 1918, K.C.M.G. 1898. Sec his 
memoirs Wif^aie of the Sudan (1955). 
WINIFRED, St, legendary 7th-ccntury Welsh 
saint, a noble British maiden, beheaded by 
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Cromwell against the West Indies, he died at 
sea. His son, Josiah (1629-80), was assistant- 
governor 1657-73, and then governor. In 
1675 he was chosen general-in-chief of the 
United Colonies. His grandson, John (1702- 
1774), carried out the removal of the Acadians 
and John Ancrum (1811-73), descendant of 
one of Edward Winslow’s brothers, com- 
manded the Rear surge in her action with the 
Alabama. 

(2) Forbes Beni^us (1810-74), London 
physician and specialist in insanity, was a 
pioneer in the humane treatment of the 
insane. He was instrumental in gaining 
acceptance for the plea of insanity in criminal 
cases. 

WINSOR, Justin (1831—97), American lib- 
rarian and historian, born at Boston, Mass., 
studied at Harvard and Heidelberg; was 
librarian at Boston 1868-77, and then at 
Harvard; and published bibliographical 
works, Memorial History of Boston (1880-81), 
Narrative History of America (1884-90) and 
a Life of Columbus (1S91). 

WINSTANLEY, Henry (d. 1703), English 
architect and engraver, perished wdth his (the 
first) Eddystone Lighthouse in 1703, when it 
Duty in was swept away in a gale, 
to the WINT, Peter ile (1784-1849), English water- 
colourist, was born, of Dutch descent, at 
Stone, Staffordshire. His fame rests on his 
water-colour illustrations of English land- 
scape, English architecture, and English 
country-life; among them are The Cricketers, 
The Hay Harvest, Nottingham, Richmond 
Hill and' Cows in Water. Many of his w’orks 
are in the Lincoln Art Gallery. His water- 
colours arc well represented in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, which also owns the oils 
A Cornfield and A Woody Landscape. See 
Memoir by Armstrong (1888) and Redgrave’s 
David Cox and Peter de Wint (1891). 


Prince Caradog , - , , 

proposals. The head rolled down a hill, 
and where it slopped a spring gushed forth-- 
famous still as a place of pilgrimage, Holywell 
in Flintshire. The head was replaced by 
St Bcuno. ,, , 

’^VINK.ELRIED, Amok! von, vin'kcl-reet (d. 
1386), Swiss patriot, knight of Unterwaldcii, 
at the battle of Scmpach (.Inly 9, 1386), when 
the Swiss failed to break the compact line of 
Austrian spears, is said to have grasped as 
many pikes as he could reach, buried them 
in his bosom, and borne them by his weight 
to the earth. His comrades rushed into the 
breach, slaughtered the Austrians like sheep, 
and gained a decisive victory. 

WINKLER, Clemens Alexander, vink ler 
0838-1904), German chemist, born and 
educated at Freiberg, w'hcrc he became 
professor of Chemistry, in 1 886 discovered 
the element germanium. Ho also niadc 
important contributions to the study or the 
analysis of gases. He died at Dresden. 
WINSLOW, 0) Edward (1595-1655), one of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, born at Droitwich, sailed 
in the Mayflower, and from 1624 was assis- 
tant-governor or governor of the Plymouth 
colony, which he described and defended m 
Good Newes from New England (1624), 
Hypocrisie Unmasked (1 646) and N^v 
England'* s Salamander (1647). Sent by 


.'.pclling his unholy WINTER, Jan Willem de (1750-1812), Dutch 


admiral from 1795, bom on the island of 
Texel, was defeated by Duncan at Camper- 
down in 1797. He was ambassador to 
France 1798-1802. 

WINTERHALTER, Franz Xaver (1805-73), 
German painter, made a successful portrait 
of Grand Duke Leopold of Baden and was 
appointed his court painter. In 1834 he went 
to Paris, with Queen Marie Amelie as his 
patron. One of his many royal sitters was 
Queen Victoria, and Winterhalter became me 
fashionable artist of the day. Some of his 
works are at Versailles, and he is represented 
in the British royal collection. 

WINTHROP, (1) Jolm (1588-1649), Enghsh 
colonist, father of (2), born at Groton in 
Suffolk, was bred to the law, and m 1629 was 
appointed governor of Massachusetts colony. 
He was re-elected governor, with bnet 
intervals, during his life, and had more 
influence probably than any other man m 
forming the political 
northern states of America. 
of his Journal was published in 1790, and the 
whole in 1825-26 (later ed. with additmns, 
1853). See Life and Letters, by R. C. vvm- 

^^( 2 ?John 1 :i 606 W 6 ), son of (1), governor of 
Connecticut, went to, 

became a magistrate m Massachusetts, m 
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1635 went to Connecticut, and founded New 
London m i646. In 1657 he was elected 
governor, and, except tor one year, held that 
post till his death. He obtained from Charles 
I! a charter uniting the colonies of Connecti- 
cut and New Haven, and was named lirst 
governor under it; and he was the lather ol 
the paper-currency in America, 

(3) joliii, known as ld4z-.lohn (1639 1707), 
son of (2), served under Monk anti in the 
Indian wars, was agent in l.ondon lor 
Connecticut (1693 97), and governor of the 
colony from 1698. See H'huhrop Papers 
(Mass. Hist. Soc. 1889). 

(4) John (1714 79), physicist, deseendantof 
(1), was born at Boston, and in 1738 became 
professor ot Mathematics and Natiual 
Philosophy at Harvard. In 1740 he observed 
the transit of Mercury, He published papers 
on carthcjuakes, comets, &c. 

(5) Robert Charles (1809 94), orator 
descendant of (1), was admitted to the bar in 
1831, and was in the slate legislature 1834 40, 
then in congress, and in 1847 99 its speaker. 
In 1850 51 he was senator from Ma.ssaclui- 
sclls. He published Adilresses ami Speeches 
(IH52 86); a Life of the tirst .John Winlhrop; 
anti Washiu^lon^ Hawdoin, and I'ranklin 
(1876). See Memoir hyson (1897). 

(6) I'heudore (1828 61), descondanl ol (1), 
born at New Haven, studied at Yale, was 
admitted to the bar (1855), but, volunteering 
in the civil war, fell in battle at Circat Bethel. 
His novels include ('ceil Drecaie (1861), John 
Brent (1861) and I'.dwin Brothertoft (18(>2). 

WINTON, Will McClain (1885 ), Ameri- 

can geologist from Idorida, in 1930 became 
professor of Cicology at Texas. I le evolved a 
method of deciding the age of layers of 
sediments by studying the annual growth rings 
of bivalve shells buried in them. 

WINZKT, Niniaii, win'yet 051^ 92), Scottish 
churchman, born at Renfrew, and (.)rdaincd 
priest in 1540, about 1552 became school- 
master at Linlithgow, and (hen provost of llic 
collegiate church there. At the Reformation 
(1560) ho was deprived of his olhccs, came to 
Edinburgh, and as a C’alholic wrote his 
True tat is. Forced to quit Scotland in 1563, 
ho held ollicc in tlic Dniversity of Paris. 
In 1574 he removed to the Lnglish College of 
Douai, and in 1577 became abbot at Ratisbon. 
See Hewison's edition of his Works (Scottish 
Text Soc, 1891). 

WISDOM, Arthur J<»hni I'ercncc tlibher 
(1904"- ), English philosopher, professor 
of Philosophy at Cambridge since 1952, was 
profoundly inflLicnced by Wittgenstein, but 
worked out his own characteristic, if elusive 
methods of dealing with philosophical 
paradoxes, which ho showed need not always 
be written olT as mere linguistic confusion, 
but may be invoked to point out unexpected 
similarities and dissimilarities in the use of 
sentences. Sec his collected philosophical 
papers, Other Minds (1952) and Philosophy 
and Psychoana lysis (1953), H e was p rcsi don t 
of the Aristotelian Society (1950- 51). His 
cousin, John Oulton Wisdom, was professor 
of Philosophy at the London School of 
Economics. 

WISE, Thomas James (1859 -1937), English 
bibliophile and literary forger, born at 


WISHART 

Gravcseml, began collecting books i, k- 
yonlh and built up a Ubrury'of ra7e etoio“ 

Ol ti e English poets and other wS 
including a collection ol pamphlets andW 
especially ol the 19th-cciUury romantics ard 
the literary wing of the prc-Cwiiu 
movement In 1934 certain pamphlets S 
hc_ had sold to dealers and others for h t 
prices were alleged to be faked and a 
(lonal literary scandal ensued which was 
only checked by his death. His collection 
(the Ashley Library) was sold to the Bdtkh 
Museum. Sec his I.etters to J. H ig ' 
(1944); CkirltM' and Pollard, An Enquiry il 
the Nature of Certain 19tii Century Panwlikh 

(1934); W. Partington, Forging M d 
(1939); O. V. Foxon, 7\ J. W.andthiPri 
Restoration Drama (1959), and studies ed 
W. B. Todd (I960). levies ed. 

W1 NEMAN, (1) Nicholas Patrick (1802-65) 
cartlinal, was born at Seville, of an Irisli 
family settled in Spain. He was brought un 
at Waterford and Ushaw, entered the English 
(’ollege at Rome, received holy orders in 1825 
and became rector of the college. He estab- 
lished llic DuhUn Review (1836), and in 1840 
was named Loadjutor Vicar-apostolic and 
president of St Mary's College at Oscott. 
In 1846 he was transferred to the London 
district. His appointment by the pope to be 
Roman C’atholic archbishop of Westminster 
and cardinal called forth a storm of religions 
excitement, which led to the passing of the 
Ecclesiastical 'Titles Assumption Act, when 
ho published his conciliatory Appeal on the 
Cafha/ic Hierarchy. One of his best known 
works was I'aNuda (1854). Sec Memoir by 
CL White (18<)5), Lives by Wilfrid Ward 
(1897) and D. Cwynn (1929), J. J. O'Connor, 
The Catholic Revival (1942), and 1. F. Rey- 
nolds, 'Three Cardinals (1958). 

(2) Richard (d. 1679), surgeon to Charles II, 
was called ‘ the father of English surgery’, 
aud wrote Sevett Chiriirgical Treatises. See 
monograph by Sir l.ongmorc (1892). 

WISHARJ’, Ceorge (c. 1513-46), Scottish 
reformer and martyr, belonged to a Kin- 
cartlincshiro family, his eldest brother King’s 
Advocate. In 1538 he was schoolmaster in 
Montro.se, where ho incurred a charge of 
iiere.sv for leaching the Greek New Testament. 
In 1539 he was in Bristol, and had to abjure 
heresy again. The next few years he spent 
on the C’ontincnt, and translated the Swiss 
(\>nfessiori af Faith ; in 1 543 lie was at Corpus 
College, ('ambridgc- In 1544 or 1545 he 
accompanied a commission sent to Scotland 
by Henry VHl in connection with the 
marriage of his son Edward and Mary Stuart; 
tind he preached the Lutheran doctrine of 
jusUlicalion by faith ai Dundee and Montrpse, 
in Ayrshire and East Lothian. At Cardinal 
Beaton’s instance he was arrested on January 
16, 1546, and burned at St Andrews on March 
12. Knox was first inspired by Wishart. It 
is doubtful wbclher he was or was not a 
Scotsman of the name who was concerneo 
in a proposal made to Henry VIII for the 
assassination of Beaton. Sec David Laing, 
fVorks of John Knox (vols. i and yi); 
Lorimer’s Precursors of the 
C. Rogers’s Life of IVishart (1876); and 
Maxwell’s Old Dundee (1891). 
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xx/tcjtICENUS, Johannes Adolf (1835-1902), 
chemist, born near Querfurt in 
jian Sax 
man, taught 

fs^sl toamcliTofessor at Lcip£g. 


Saxony, went to America as a young 
l^n taulS chemistry at Cambridge (U S,), 
New York, Zurich and Wurzburg, and m 
s8S became professor at Leipzig. He had 
iie important work, particularly on the 
faX aci^s, and had edited a handbook of 

vHSTER^ ^ OwJ^^'( 1860-1938), American 
'imhor born in Philadelphia, took a music 

degme’at Harvard pd intended to be a 

“° noser but won lame with his novel of 
lowboy life in Wyoming The V irgiman (1902). 

i'lxHER, 


WITTGENSTEIN 

Antinomians and Neonomians (1807), The 
0823), and The LorTs Prayer (18391 
WITT, De. See De Witt, Guizot ^ 
WITTGENSTEIN, Ludwig Jo°ef Johann 
vitgen-shtm (1889-1951), Austrian philo- 
sopher, was born April 26 in Vienna, the son 
of a wealthj^ Jewish engineer, and 


procured his release. In 1618 appeared Vie 
iJotto a curious piece ol scll-confcssion. 
. rT ..-.. Mistress 


horn at Bentworth, Hampshire, studied at 
Magdalen, Oxford, and at eighteen entered 
Tinroln’s Inn. For his Abuses Stnpt and 
miiDt (1613) he found himself in the Mar- 
^halsea and here wrote his Shepherds Himtins, 
fsweet pastoral. It is supposed that his 
Lhe addressed to the king (1614), together 
with the Earl of Pembroke’s intercession, 
™ hk release. In 161'’ 
of 

His finest poem, Fair Virtue, 
of Philarete (1622), though odea uneven, 
slows exquisite fancy. There lollowcd his 
Hymns and Songs of S'hi'/ ^ ‘ 

Pwlm^ of David translated (1631), Emblems 
fl634), and Hallelujah (1641). Now a fiery 
Puritan in 1642 he sold his estate to raise a 
troop of horse for parliament, but was taken 
nrisoncr. Later Cromwell made him major- 
general in Surrey and Master of the Statute 
Office. At the Restoration he lost his position 
and property, and, on suspicion of having 
written the Vox Vulgi, a satire on the par- 
liament of 1661, was imprisoned. He was 
released in 1663. His poetry fell into almost 
complete oblivion, but the praises ot Southey, 
Sir Egerton Brydges, Hallam, and especially 
Charles Lamb revived interest in his work. 
His Juvenilia (1622) were reprinted by the 
Spenser Society (1870 72). Sec Massinghum, 
Seventeenth Century English Verse (1919). 
WITHERING, William (1741-99), English 
physician, born at Wellington in Shropshire 
and educated at Edinburgh, wrote a British 
Flora and in An Account of the Foxglove 
(1785), introduced digitalis as a drug for 
cardiac disease. He was the first to see the 
connection between dropsy and heart disease. 
WITHERSPOON, John (1722-94), Scottish 
theologian, born at Yester near Haddington, 
was minister at Bcith and Paisley, and in 1768 
became president of the college and pastor 
at Princeton. He was a representative of 
New Jersey to the Continental Congress, 
and was one of the signatories of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. His writings include 
Ecclesiastic Characteristics against the 

Moderates; Serious Enquiry into the Nature 
and Effects of the Stage (1757); and two on 
Justification (1756) and Degeneration (1764). 
WITSIUS, Hermann (1636-1708), ^ Dutch 
Calvinist theologian, became in 1675 a 
professor at Franekcr, in 1680 at Utrecht, 
and in 1698 at Leyden. His great work is 
De Oeconomia Foederttm Dei cum hominibus 
(trans. 1763). Oilier writings translated are 


baptized a^ Roman‘‘cSr’ EduJed 
privately until fourteen, he studied engineer- 
ing at Berlin and Manchester (1908-11) 
where he designed a jet reaction propeller! 
becanie seriously interested in mathematics 
j- j ^ mathematical logic, which he 
^udied on Frege’s advice, under Russell at 
Cambridge (1912-13). Moore and Russell 
soon regarded Wittgenstein as a friend and 
colleague rather than as a student. Witt^^en- 
stein extended Russell’s doctrines into a " 
mil -blown scheme for a logically perfect 
language a perfect instrument for assertion 
and fool-proof against philosophical non- 
sense. Inheriting considerable wealth, he 
gave It away to support the poets, Trakl and 
Rilke. He served as an Austrian artillery 
officer during the first World War, was 
captured by the Italians and ended the war 
in a P.O.W. camp near Monte Cassino, 
where he completed the Tractatus Logico- 
philosophiciis (1921, Leipzig) which was 
published as a parallel English-German text 
(1922, London) with a masterly introduction 
by Russell, of which, however, Wittgenstein 
strongly disapproved. According to the 
Tractatus,^ all significant assertion can be 
analysed into compound propositions con- 
taining logical constants and are ‘ truth 
functions ’ of ‘ elementary propositions ’ 
which do not. An ‘ elementary proposition ’ 
(one kind of fact) symbolizes a real or ‘ atomic 
fact ’ or possibility {Sachverhalt). But how 
can one kind of fact symbolize another, how 
docs language symbolize the world? Witt- 
genstein’s fundamental thesis is that this 
correspondence can only be shewn or 
‘ pictured ’ in language, but not stated, for 
this would require an extra-linguistic and 
extra-worldly medium for expression and 
‘ whereof one cannot speak, thereof one 
must be silent All speculative philosophy, 
ethics and aesthetics as well as the Tractatus 
(in showing this fallacy by the use of lan- 
guage) attempt to utter the unspeakable. 
The last, a merely elucidatory aid to seeing 
the world rightly, must also be discarded. 
Philosophy becomes merely a conective 
activity. Wittgenstein, true to his doctrines, 
gave up philosophy, became an elemental 
village schoolmaster in Austria (1920-26), 
served for a time as a monastery gardener s 
assistant, designed on the Actional lines of 
Loos a mansion for his sister (1926-28), 
turned to sculpture and was only reluctantly 
induced to return to philosophy at Cambridge 
by his English friends, having for some time 
corresponded with the ‘ Vienna Cirde of 
logical positivists. He was a felffiw of 
Trinity College, Cambridge (1930-36), and 
professor (1939-47), interrupting his duties 
to become a war-time porter m Guy s 
Hospital and in a laboratory at Newcastle. 
The Blue and Brown Books 
1958) are notes taken by his pupils (1933 35) 
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WODEIiOUSE 

and form the bcginnini'S of Ihc PhHosophi^ 
cal Investigations (posithumoiisly, laiglinb- 
Gorman parallel text, 1^53), an album of 
arguments eompiled in a solitary hut on the 
Galway coast in Irclaiu! in Ib-lg, 'Pliosc 
ropudtate some of the characteristic '/'ractiitus 
doctrines, particularly the rctluction of 
ordinary language to a logically perfect 
instrument of assertion. By means of 
‘ language games \ lie examined the varieties 
of linguistic usage of certain philosophically 
important cxpressihms, as a means of curing 
philosophically perplexity. He found tliat 
the varieties oflmguistic usages of a word in 
many case.s pointed to a “ family rcsemblanee ' 
between them rather tlian to one sing.le 
essential meaning. Philosophy was for him 
still a therapeutie activity, even if the methods 
had changed. He became a naturali/cd 
British subject in 1938, His austere mode of 
living, his distaste for any form of pretence, 
made him an exacting companion, even for 
his friends. In the fust half <.)!' the 20tli 
century he was the dominating philosophical 
tigurc of the I'ngjish-spcaking woihl. He 
died of cancer in C’ambridgi', April 29, 1951. 
Sec Jtlso Philosophical Ref narks on the 
Foundations of hlathcffiatlcs (I95()), memoir 
by N. Malcolm and C>. IL von Wrig.ht 
(19.58), studies on the Traetatns by !{. S ten ins 
(1959) and G. li. M. AnscomlK*”( 1959), the 
later philosophy by 1). Pole (1958) and 
polcmictilly critical worlis by CJ, R. C?. 
Mure, Retreat pofn Truth (1958), and li. 
Gcllncr, and Things (19.59). 

WODPSIOIJSK, JVihimi Ch-mvillc (1881 
), novelist, Rnglish by birtlg since 1955 
an American citi/c*n, start<‘d wc'uk in a 
London bank but g,avc (his up in favour of 
free-lancing. To began with lie wrote school 
stories, in one of which the popular Psmith 
made his first appearance (see the later 
Psmith in the (Itv, Leave it to Psmith, Tie.). 
In 1918 the novel Pice(tdif!y Jitn was a great 
success, and Wodcliouse wiis eslahlishctl as a 
humorous writer. With the creation of Berliii 
Wooster and his ‘ g.cnt leman's gentleman ” 
Jeeves {'The Inifnit’ahic Jeeves, 1924, <.^’:c.), his 
position was assured us the greatest humorous 
novelist of his lime. A prolific writer, he 
produced a succession of sparkling novels, 
short stories, sketches and librettos (with 
Guy Bolton he collaborated in many musical 
comedies). In 1939 he was living in P’rance, 
where he was overtaken by the Germans. 
During the war years be incurred criticism 
for his Nazi-conlrollcd broadcasts. Sulise- 
qucntly he has lived in the IJ.S.A., of which 
he is now a citizen. See die autobiographical 
Petforming Flea (1953) and Or< 7 ' Seventy 
(1957), 'The Weekend Wodehoitse {P'tSi) is a 
represen ta t i vc a n t ho 1 ogy . 

WODROW, Robert (1679 1734), Scottish 
church historian, born at GIasgow^ studied 
theology under his father, wiio wa.s professor 
of Divinity there; in 1703 he became 
minister of Eastwood. His History of the 
Sufferings of the Church of Scotland' 1660 ST 
(1721-22), was dedicated to George 1. Pos- 
thumous works include Lives of the Scottish 
Jkeformers (1834-45), Analecta' or a History 
of Remarkable Providences (1842-43), t^c. 

WOFFINGTON, Margaret (‘Peg>) ( 1720 - 


WOLF 

17()()), Irish actress, was a r3iih]in i 
daughter. V'ronV ’seventewrto 
played <ai tlio Oublin stage, and 
appotiivd :il Coveiit Ciardcii as Sylv4 in lf 
Reenntmp, ilfhecr. Her beam v 
carried a!! hearts by storm' David qIS 
was one ol her admirers. On May 3 ^ 17 ^ 
.she broke down, and left the stage nevpr* 
return. Her last days were given to charitv 
aiu g, 00 c works. Sec Lives by Dalv m 1 
and Molloy (1884), and the noL^ p ’ 
Woffington by Charles Rcadc (1853) 
WOHLFR, h'riedrkh, vaPir (1800-82) 
C.erman chcnu.st, born near Frankhm 
'd. Heitleiberg, became professor at 
Gottingen m 1836. He isolated alumina, m 
(1827) and beryllium (1828), and Sv S 
calcium carbide, rom which he obtaS 
acetylene. I bs synthesis of urea from amtnon- 
mm cyanate m 1828 revolutionized orgS 
chemistry. 

WOlHidKlVIUTlL See Wolgemut. 

;?ohn, pseud. Skter Pindar ( 1738 - 
LS19), English satirist, born at Dodbrooke 
Devon, studied medicine for seven veaK 
look his M.D. at Aberdeen ( 1767 ), and 
g.omg to Jamaica, became physician-general 
ol (he island. He returned to England to 
take orileis, hut soon started medical practice 
at 'I'ruro. Here he discovered the talents of 
young, Opie, and witli him in 1780 removedto 
London, to devote himself to writing auda- 
cious scjuibs and satires in verse. His sixty 
or seventy poetical pamphlets (1778-1818) 
include I he Lonsiaih I'he Apple-duiupliti^s 
and a King, Whitbread's Brewery visited bv 
their Ma/csties, fhmzy and Piozzi, and 
lATiea! i)des on the Royal Academy Exhibi- 
tions. Witty and llucnt, but coarse and 
ephemend, tlie.y havi; long since outlived their 
g.rcat vog.uc. Sec Blackwood's Magazine {qx 
July 1868, and IL VJnWigr, English Satire and 
Satirists i 1 925). 

WO Lb’, (I) Fricdrida August (1759-1824), 
German classical scholar, born atHagewrode, 
went to Gottingen in 1777. In 1779, while 
teacher at I Held, he established his fame by 
an edition of Plato’s Symposium, and in 1783 
he became pro lessen' at Halle. He edited 
r>cim.)slhcne.s’' Gratia adversus Leptinem 
(1789), and in his Prolegomena ad Homerum 
(1795) he unfolded his bold theory that the 
Odyssey and Iliad arc composed of ballads by 
dilfercnt minstrels, strung together by later 
editors ■ -a view defended in his spirited Me/e 
an //<u7/e (1 797). In 1801 Wolf cast douks 
upon the genuincncvss of some orations of 
C'.'iccro. After 1806 he became a member of 


the Academy of Sciences at Berlin, helped to 
rc-organiz.o the university, and became a 
professor. 'The Darstellung dcr Alterthums^ 
nussenschaft (1807) is his most finished work. 
See Mark’ Patlison’s Essays (i_1889); and 
Saiidys’s Classical Scholarship (iii 1908). 

(2) Hugo (I860 - 1903), Austrian composer, 
chiclly of songs, born at Windischgraz in 
Styria, was destined for the family leather 
business, but early turned to music. For a 
time he studied without satisfaction at the 


Vienna Conservatoire, then earned a meagre 
living by teaching and conducting, pom 
1884 to 1888 bo was music critic of the 
Wiener Salonblatt, violently attacking Brahms 
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^ Avtolliiis V/a<j,iKT. All this lime be was 
mnnsire but liis best work came from 1888 
It includes Ihe Mdrikc sot of 53 
(188S), sctlini^s of poems by Goethe 
Ihc Italiciusdics Lchlerbuch of 
TT.vse and Gcibcl (1889 90), and three son- 
nets of Michelangelo (1897) He also wrote 
onera Corrogidor (1895) and a few other 
u/nrW He was at his best m his treatment of 
7hnrt 'lyrical poems, to many of which ho 
aavc new signilicancc by means of the 
Sensitive commentary of Ins neltings For 
the most part he lived in poverty. In 1 897 he 
became insane. After a brief period of 
every he was conlincd from 1898 onwards 
in the asylum at Slcinhof near Vienna, 
where he died. Sec books by Dccscy (1919), 
Newmmi (1907) and F. Walker (195!). 

( 3 ) or Wolff, Johanm Christian vtm (1679- 
1754) German philosopher, born at i5reslau, 
studied at Jena, lectured at Leipzig, and 
became professor at Hallo. His system ol 
Philosophy quickly spread; hut attacked by 
Setisiic colleagues and ordered in 1723 to 
miit Prussia, he got a chair at Marburg. 
Frederick the Great recalled him (1740) to be 
nrofessor of the Law of Nations, and he 
became in 17-13 chancellor of the university, 
and was made Barou of the Umpire by the 
Elector of Bavaria. Wolf systematized and 
popularized the philosophy of Leibniz. His 
Theologia daturalis gave a great impulse to 
rationalism. Sec his autobiography, cd. 
Wultke (1841), and Cjcrman works by 
Fraueodienst (1927) and Jocsten (1931). 

(4) Maximilian h'nmz Josegh Cornekns 
(1863-1932), German astronomer, educated 
at Heidelberg, where ho was born, and 
Stockholm, became professor of Astronomy 
at Heidelberg and director ofllie Konigstuhl 
astrophysical observatory there (1896). He 
discovered the photographic method ol 
discovering asteroids, and with Barnard was 
the first to appreciate ‘ dark ’ nebulae in the 
sky 

W()iFE, (1) Charles (1791 1823), Irish poet, 
born at Dublin, went to Winchester, and in 
1814 look his B.A. at Dublin, lie is remem- 
bered for his poem The Burial of Sir John 
Moore, which appeared anonymously in 1817 
and at once caught the admiration of the 
public. Wolfe in 1817 became curate of 
Ballyclog in Tyrone, and then rector of 
Donoughmorc. His Reuun'us were published 
in 1825 by Russell, and the poems by Litton 
Falkincr in 1903 (each with a memoir). 

(2) Humbert ( 1 885- 1940), English poet and 
critic, born in Milan, was educated at Brad- 
ford and at Wadham Colicgc,^ Oxford, In 
1908 he entered the Civil Serviee, becoming 
in 1938 deputy secretary to the Ministry of 
Labour. He was created C.B.E. in 1918 and 
C.B. in 1925. He published London Sonnets 
(1919), Lampoons (1925), Requiem (1927), 
and several other collections of verse, all 
marked by deep feeling and ^ meticulous 
craftsmanship, liis critical writings include 
Notes on English Verse Satire (1929) and 
studies of Tennyson, Herrick, Shelley and 
George Moore. See his autobiographical 
Now A Stranger (1933) and The Vpward 
Anguish (1938). 

(3) James (1727-59), British soldier, was 


WOLF-FERRARI 

born at Westerham vicarage, Kent, the eldest 
AVolfe (1685-1759). 

- ensign’s commission, 

in 174.1 iought at Dettiiigcn. in 1745-46 served 
against the Scottish Jacobites at Falkirk and 
Cullodcn, and in 1747 was wounded at 
Lawfeldt. In 1749-57 he was engased in 
garrison duty in Scotland and Englan^d. In 
the mismanaged expedition against Roche- 
(1757) he was quartermaster-general; in 
1758, with the rank of colonel, he received 
from Pitt the command of a brigade in the 
^pedition against Cape Breton under 
General Amherst; and to him was mainly 
due the^ capture of Louisburg. Pitt was now 
organizing his grand scheme for expelling the 
French from Canada, and the expedition for 
the capture of Quebec he confided to Wolfe’s 
command. As major-general, and com- 
manding 9000 men, Wolfe sailed from 
England in February 1759, a.nd on June 26 
landed below Quebec. The attack on 
Montcalm’s strong position proved one of 
stupendous difficulty, and Wolfe was com- 
pletely foiled. But at last, scaling the cliffs 
at a point insufficiently guarded, at dawn on 
September 13 he found himself on the Plains 
of Abraham. After a short struggle the 
French were routed; Montcalm (q.v.) was 
killed; Quebec capitulated; and its fall 
decided the fate of Canada. Wolfe died in 
the hour of victory. His body was buried in 
Greenwich church. See Lives by Wright 
(1864), Bradley (1895), Wfilison (1909), 
Waugh (1929), and books by Parkman 
(1884) and Findlay (1928). 

(4) Thomas Clayton (1900-38), American 
novelist, born at Asheville, N.C., studied in 
the ‘ 47 workshop ’ at Harvard. His Look 
Homeward, Angel (1929) and Of Time and the 
River (1935), first of a projected series of six 
related novels, enjoyed a great success. The 
Web and the Rock G939) and You Can't Go 
Home Again (1941) were brought out after 
his early death from pneumonia. See study 
by P. H. Johnson (1947). 

WOLFENDEN, Sir John Frederick (1906- ). 
British governmental adviser on social 
questions, born at Halifax, was fellow and 
tutor in Philosophy at Magdalen College, 
Oxford (1929-34). Headmaster of Upping- 
ham School (1934-44) and Shrewsbury^ 
(1944-50), and vice-chancellor of Reading 
University from 1950. He is best knowm as 
the chairman of the Royal Commission on 
homosexuality and prostitution, the report 
of which (1957) is known by his name. He 
was also chairman of another royal com- 
mission (1960) on sport. 

WOLF-FERRARI, Ermamio, volf-fer-ahr ee 
(1876-1948), Halo-German composer, bom 
in Venice. Sent to Rome to study painting, 
ho turned to music and became a pupil of 
Rhcinberger, in Munich. In 1899 he returned 
to Venice, where his first opera \vas unsuc- 
cessfully produced in the following year. 
His later operas became equally successful 
in both Italy and Germany. From 1902 to 
1912 he was Director of the Liceo Benedetto 
Marcello, in Venice. Wolf-Ferrari composed 
choral and chamber works, and music tor 
organ and piano as well as the o^ras, 
notably Susanna's Secret (1909), The Jewels 
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of the Madonna (1911) and School for Fathers 
(1906). 

WOLFF, (1) G. W. See Harland. 

(2) Sir Henry Drummond (1830- 
1908), son of (3), English diplomat, was 
educated at Rugby, and after holding several 
Foreign Office appointments, entered parlia- 
ment in 1874, becoming one of the ‘ Fourth 
Party’. In 1892 he was made ambassador 
to Spain. 

(3) Joseph (1795-1862), father of (2), a 
German Jew who turned Roman Catholic 
in 1812, but came to England and entered 
the Anglican Church in 1819, becoming a 
missionary to the Jews in the East. His 
adventurous journey to Bokhara (1843), to 
inquire into the fate of Conolly and Stoddart, 
is described in Mission to Bokhara (1845) and 
Travels and Adventures (1860). He died 
vicar of He- Brewers, Somerset. 

(4) Kaspar Friedrich (1733 9^), German 
anatomist and physiologist, founder of 
embryology, was born at Berlin, was a 
surgeon in the Seven Years’ War, and died a 
member of the Academy at St Petersburg. 

WOLFIT, Sir Donald (1902- ), English 
actor-manager, born in Nc\vark-on-J'icnl. 
He began his stage career in 1920. and made 
his first London appearance in 1924 in The 
Wandering Jov. With his own company, 
formed in 1937, he played Shakespeare in the 
provinces, and during the second World War 
ho instituted the lirst London season of 
‘ lunchtinic Shakespeare’ during the Battle 
of Britain. Known especially for his por- 
trayal of Shakespearean heroes and of 
Jonson’s Volpone, he was created C.B.Ev. in 
1950 and kniglited in 1957. His auto- 
biography, First Interval, appeared in 1954. 
WOLFRAM VON ESCHFNBAC’H (11. begin- 
ning of 13th cent.), German poet, horn near 
Anspaeh in Bavaria, lived some time in (ho 
Wartbufg near Eisenach, at the court of the 
Count of Thuringia, where he met Walthcr 
von dor Vogclwcide. Besides Parzival he left 
seven Love Songs, a short epic, WiUehalnu 
and two fragments called Titurei The 
Parzival is an epic, having for its main theme 
the history of the Graif and is one of tlio 
most notable poems of the Middle Ages. 
From it Wagner derived the libretto of 
his Parsifal. See study by M. F. Richey 
(1958). 

WOLGEMUT, Michael, vdVgc-nioot (1435- 
1519), German painter and engraver, born at 
Nuremberg, the son of Valentin Wolgemut, 
also an engraver, was the master of Albrecht 
Durcr (q.v.), who did a portrait of him. His 
altar-pieces at Munich, Zwickau, Nuremberg 
and elsewhere show some Flemish inllucnce. 
Sec study by Stadler (1913). 

WOLLASTON, wool'-, (1) William (1659 - 
1724), English philosophical writer, author of 
the Religion of Nature, born at Coton near 
Stafford, studied at Sidney Sussex, Cambridge, 
took orders in 1681, and in 1682 became 
assistant-master at Birmingham, but in 1688 
inherited an ample estate. His one notable 
work was printed in 1722 for private circula- 
tion, but soon reached an issue of over 1 0,000 
copies. It is a development of Samuel 
Clarke’s system, its conclusions optimistic. 
See Life prefixed to 6th ed. (1738). 


WOLSELEY 

(2) William Hyde (1766-18281 p. 
chcnnsl and natural philosontier 
at Cast Dcreham, Norfolk, the second 
the Ecv. Francis Wollaston 
who was tlie grandson of (11 ,ertl* 

C hiseilnirsl, and an astronomer! He J,eSt 


to Caius College, Cambridse took luf 
m 1793, and gained a fellowshj 
practice as a physician at Bury St 
he soon removed to 


1789, 


being beaten in a competition 
physician to St George’s 
vowed to devote himself to scientific reSl' 
Ills rcsoaichos were extremely fruitful tinu,’ 
in chemistry and in optics. He d Z 
new compounds connected with the S ^ 
tion of gouty and urinary cZere ^ 
in (ho ore ol platinum distinguished two 
nicluls, paliadiunj (IS04) and rhodium*? 805 )' 

By his mclliod ol rendering platinum 
lie made X30,000; and soiL- other 
discoycnos were also liighly lucrative m 
tontribulions to optics were the reflectin, 

ol (he dtU k lines in the solar SDectnim anri 
ol the invisible rays beyond the violefi and 
many yaluah e observations on refradon 
Ho did much to establish the * 60:^1 
dclimle proportions, and demonstrated the 
identity ol gidvanism and clcctricitv He 
was e octet ly R.S (1793), its second secretaw 
(I.S06), and F.R.A.S. (1828). See his thirty- 
'lira, 'r ,';'”'’"’* PMosophical Tram. & 

cCi^x'dsZ). 

nT i' Viscount, woolz' 
r * soldier, was born of an 

old Stall ordsh ire line at Golden Bridge 
House, C^oimty Dublin, June 4, and entered 
the army m 1852. He served in the Burmese 
war o( 1852-53, and was dangerously woun- 
ded; m the Crimea he lost the use of one 
eye, and received the cross of the Legion of 
1 lonour. I Ic was in India during the Mutiny 
and in the Chinese war of 1860. Next year he 
went to Canada, and in 1870 put down the 
Red River rebellion under Riel without 
losing a man. On the outbreak of the Ashanti 
war Wolseley, now K.C.M.G., was appointed 
to the command, and on his return received 
the llianks of parliament and a grant of 
£25,000. fn 1875, now a major-general, he 
was dispatched to Natal; in 1876 was 
nominated a member of the Indian Council. 
In 1878 he was made high commissioner in 
Cyprus, and in 1879 held supreme civil and 
military command in Natal and the Trans- 
vaal. He was commandcr-in-chief of the 
expedition to Egypt in 1882, received the 
thanks of parliament, was gazetted Baron 
Wolseley of Cairo and of Wolseley in Stafford 
and received a large money grant. He was 
made general in the same year, viscount 
after the Sudan campaigns of 1884-85, and 
field-marshal in 1894. In 1890-95 he was 
commandcr-in-cliicf in Ireland, and in 1895- 
1900 commander-in-chief of the entire army. 
Besides his Story of a SoldieFs Life (1903-04), 
wrote Narrative of the War with China in J860 
(1862), the Soldier’s Pocket Book, Field 
Manmmes (1872), a novel (Marley Castle, 
1877), a Life of Marlborough (2 vols. 1894), 


Is m 
but 
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The Decline and Fall of Napoleon (1895), and 
several essays. See his Story of a SoldieFs 
Life (1903) and the Life by Maurice and 
Arthur (1934). 

WOLSEY, Thomas (c. 1475-1530), English 
cardinal, was born at Ipswich, the son of a 
prosperous butcher and grazier. He took 
early and fruitful advantage of the educational 
facilities offered by Magdalen College, 
Oxford, succeeding to a fellowship and 
obtaining a post as master in the seminary 
attached to the foundation. After nineteen 
years at Oxford, the powerful Dorset interest 
secured him the living at Lymington in 
Somerset. Influence also brought him the 
post of secretary and domestic chaplain to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. With the prim- 
ate’s death in 1503 Wolsey was endowed 
with the chaplaincy of Calais, where the 
ability with which he discharged his duties 
brought him to the notice of Henry VII. 
Appointed a chaplain to the King, Wolsey 
was careful to cultivate the favour of Bishop 
Fox, the lord privy seal, and that of the 
treasurer of the royal household. Sir 
Thomas Lovel. Entrusted with the trans- 
action of much of the Sovereign’s private 
business, the skill in negotiation he exhibited 
in his embassies to Scotland and the Low 
Countries brought him the lucrative deanery 
of Lincoln. With the accession of Henry 
VIII, Wolsey sedulously strove to render 
himself indispensable. From almoner to 
royal councillor, from the registrarship of the 
Order of the Garter to a Windsor canonry, 
the progress to the deanery of York was 
steady and encouraging for a pluralist whose 
growing need for money was only matched 
by his increasing arrogance. In 1513 Wolsey 
accompanied the King to the seat of war in 
France; and with the English monarch 
ready to come to terms with Francis I, 
Wolsey’s conduct of negotiations was 
characterized by such indulgent consideration 
for his master’s opponents as to bring the 
ambitious cleric a cardinal’s hat, and the 
promise of Gallic support for further claims 
to preferment. In the interim, the riches 
Wolsey dissipated on the upkeep of his very 
considerable estate were augmented by 
Henry’s award of the administration of the 
see of Bath and Wells and the temporalities 
of the wealthy abbey of St Alban’s. Wolsey 
even hazarded a breach of the Statute of 
Praemunire by accepting the appointment 
of papal legate from Leo X- Deep in the 
King’s confidence, the Cardinal had attained 
a position more powerful than that enjoyed 
by any minister of the Crown since Becket. 
As the controller of England’s foreign policy 
he lent support to France and Germany 
alternately, as the varying necessities of his 
personal interests might dictate; although 
his reformation and aggrandizement of the 
Church at least won his Sovereign’s tacit 
approval, as did the establishment of Cardinal 
(Christ Church) College at Oxford and a 
school at Ipswich. Wolsey’s downfall 
originated in his prevarication and evasive- 
ness over the question of Henry’s divorce 
from Catherine of Aragon. This not only 
provoked the King’s an^y impatience but 
aroused the bitter enmity of the Boleyn 

44 


faction and of many other enemies, outraged 
by the Cardinal’s haughtiness, his parvenu 
display, and his punishing fiscal exactions. 
In effect, Wolsey’s outmoded assertion of the 
ecclesiastical right to dominate secular policy 
had proved entirely unacceptable to the 
upstart but powerful aristocracy of the 
counting-house bred by the new spirit of 
mercantilisrn. Prosecuted under the Statute 
of Praemunire, the Cardinal was forced to 
surrender the Great Seal and retire to Win- 
chester. Impeachment by the House of 
Lords was followed by the forfeiture of ail 
his property to the Crown. Arrested again 
on a charge of high treason, he died — on 
November 29, 1530 — while journeying from 
his York diocese to London. See works by 
Brewer (1884), Froude (1891), Innes (1905), 
Pollard (1929), Belloc (1930), C. Ferguson, 
Naked to Mine Enemies (1958), and the 
earliest Life of Wolsey, by George Cavendish, 
his gentleman usher, ed. R. S. Sylvester 
(1959). 

WOLVERHAMPTON, Henry Hartley Fowler, 
1st Viscount (1830-1911), English Liberal 
politician, born at Sunderland, mayor of 
Wolverhampton 1863, its M.P. 1880, was 
under-secretary in the Home Office (1884), 
financial secretary to the Treasury (1886), 
president of the Local Government Board 
(1892), secretary for India (1894), and 
chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster (1895), 
and lord president of the Council (1908-10). 
He was created Viscount in 1908. 

WOMBWELL, George (1788—1850), a London 
bootmaker, became a noted menagerie 
proprietor. 

WOOD, (1) Sir Andrew (c. 1455-1539), 
Scottish naval commander, belonged to 
Largo and was associated with James IV in 
his efforts to build up a Scottish navy. He 
was specially successful against English 
vessels raiding in the Firth of Forth. 

(2) or A Wood, Anthony (1632-95), English 
antiquary, born at Oxford, studied at Merton 
College 1647-52, and being of independent 
means, devoted himself to heraldry and 
antiquarian studies. His History of Oxford 
the delegates of the university press had 
translated into Latin as Historia et Anti- 
quitates Universitatis Oxoniensis (1674). 
Wood was ill-satisfied with the translation, 
and made a new copy of his English MS., 
which was not published until 1786-96. His 
great Athenae Oxonienses was a history of all 
the writers and bishops who had their 
education in Oxford from 1500 to 1690, 
together with the Fasti or Annals for the said 
time (1691-92). Other works were The 
Ancient and Present State of the City of 
Oxford (1773) and the ill-natured Modius 
Salium, a Collection of Pieces of Humour 
(1751). A third volume of the Athenae is 
included in the second edition (1721). The 
Autobiography (1848) is included in The Life 
and Times of Wood (Oxford Hist. Soc., 5 vols., 
1891-1900) ed. by Andrew Clark, and 
abridged by L. Powys (1932). 

(3) Sir Charles. See Halifax (2). 

(4) Christopher (1901-30), English artist, 
bom at Knowsley. Between 1920 and 1924 
he wandered over most of Europe, and 
painted in various styles, but it was in his 
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landscapes of Cornwall and Brittany that knighted in 1911, See My Life u . 

he found himself as an artist. They arc (1938), and book by J. Wood ( 1954 / 
simple and apparently child-like in eoncop- (It)) John (r. 1705-54), English archiW 
lion, but they show a One sensitivity to 'ol bath was responsible for many StV 
colour, light, and atmosphere. Sec mono- best-known streets and buildings of 
graph by Eric Newton (19.59), the North and South Parades oWny 

(5) KdwanI Predmek Lindlcy. See i>c]uaro, the Circus, as well as Prior Park anH 

ElALtFAX(3). other houses. His son John (d m\ 

(6) Haydn (1882 1959), English composer designed the Crescent, the Assembly Room 

and violinist, was born in Slaithwaite, &c. > 

Yorkshire. He studied at the Royal College (1 1) Sir Kingsley (1881-1943) Enelkh 
of Music and was selected to play at the statcsnmn, born in London, was trained^ 
opening of the College’s Concert Hall. He a solicitor, entered Parliament in 1918 as 
worked for a lime in music halls with his Conservative member for Woolwich West 
wife, Dorothy Court, for whom he wrote i was knighted in j919, and after holdine 
large number of ballads, but withdrew I roin several junior ministerial offices became 
these activities as his serious compositions postmaster-general (1931-35), minister of 
attracted attention after his P'anlasy String health (1935 -38), secretary of state for air 
()uartct won the second pri/.c in the first "(l93vS 40), and chancellor of the Exchequer 

Cobbett Chamber Music Competition. (1940-43), in which capacity he devised the 
Wood has composed very prolifically for ''>y-as-you-carn income-tax system, 
orchestra, brass band, chamber music groups (12) Robert Williams (1868-1955), Ameri- 
and voices. Of his ballads, the host known can physicist, born at Concord, Mass 

was ‘Roses of Picardy’. educated at Harvard, Chicago and Berlin 

(7) Mrs Henry /ur Ellen Price (1814 87), was professor of Experimental Physics at the 

English novelist, born at Worcester, married .lohns Hopkins University (1901-38). He 
early Mr Henry Wood, a ship agent living in carried out researches on optics, atomic and 
France, and after bis death selUcd in London, molecular radiation, sound waves, &c.; 
and wrote for magazines. LV/.v/ /.yw/c ( 1 80 1 ) wrote l*hyskttl Optics (1905), some fiction, 
had an almost uiicxamidcd success; and and illustrated nonsense verse How to Tell 
having found her public, she poured forth //ic r/ic /'V omw.? p907). 

upvvards of thirty more novels. She never (13) Williain (1671 1744), a London iron- 
rose above the commonplace, but showed founder, to whom was granted a share of the 
some power in the analysis of character in prolits from coining ‘ Wood’s Halfpence Tor 
her anonymous ./o/i/mv slories ( 1874 ■ Ireland. Swift’s Drapicr’s Letters (1724) 
1880). In 1867 she 'acquired the monthly denounced the job with such effect that the 
///•gwy, and her novels went on appearing in patent was cancelled and Wood was com- 
it long after her death. See Memorials of her pensated with a pension. 

by her son (1895). WOODEALI., Henry Sampson (1739-1805), 

(8) Sir Henry Evelyn (1838 1919), British English printer and journalist, published the 
soldier, born at Cressiug vicarage, Braintree, Letters of Junius. Associated with him were 
entered the navy in 1852, and served in the his brother, William (1746-1803), and his son 
Crimea in the Naval Brigtule. As cavalry and successor, George (1767-1844). 
oiliccr and l 5 rigadc-major he Ibught in the WOODS, Margaret Louisa (1856-1945), 
Indian Mutiny, receiving the Victoria Cross English writer, daughter of Dr Bradley, dean 
and the thanks of the Indian government, of Westminster, was born at Rugby, and in 
As licutciuint-colonel he was with Wolscley 1879 wms married to the Rev. Henry George 
during the Ashanti war. He was culled to Woods, from 1887 till his resignation in 1897 
the bar in 1874, but commanded a column president of Trinity College, Oxford. She 
through the Zulu war. Created K.C.B. in published novels— A Village Tragedy (1887), 
1879, he had a share in the Transvaal war Hstlur Vanhomrigh (1891), Vagabonds 
(1880" 81). As G.C.M.G. ho received the The Invader (1901, tqv. 1922), A Poet's Youth 
thanks of parliament for his services in (1924); verse— Ljvv'o and Ballads (1889), 
Egypt in 1882, and in the same year became Wild Justice (dramatic, 1896), Collected 
commandor-in-chief of the Egyptian army. Putmv ( 1 9 1 3), &:c. 

From 1886 onwards he held home appoint- WOODVUTJk (1) Elkabeth (c. 1437-92), 
ments. In 1 897 he was made adjutant-general eldest of the thirteen children of Sir Richard 
of the army, in 1903 field-marshal. He Woodvillc (afterwards Lord and Earl 
received innumerable distinctions, and wrote Rivers) and the Dowager-Duchess of Bed- 
The Crimea in 1854 -94, on Cavalry, From ford, married first Sir John Grey, who fell at 
Midshipman to Fkld-marshal (1906), and St Albans (1461), and next, in 1464, Edward 
Winnowed Memories (1917). IV. She died in the abbey of Berrnondsey. 

(9) Sir Henry Joseph (1869-1944), English Her eldest daughter, Elwabeth (1465-1503), in 
conductor, born in London, with Robert 1486 married Henry VIL 

Newman founded the Promenade Concerts (2) Richard. See Rivers. 
which he conducted annually from 1895 until WOODWARD, Sir Arthur Smith (1864-1944), 
his death. As ‘ Paul Klenovsky ’ he arranged British geologist, born at Macclesfield, was 
BaciVs Organ Toccata and Fugue in D minor keeper of geology at the British I'^seum 
as an orchestral work. He composed 1901-24, wlten he was knighted. He cua 
operettas and an oratorio, Saint Dorothea notable work on fossil fishes, but is cmeny 
(1889), but his international reputation was remembered for his part in the controversy 
gained, as conductor of the C)ueen*s Hall over the Piltdown Man. He was the one to 
symphony and promenade concerts. He was whom Charles Dawson (q.v.) gave the skuu 
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for identification, and his firm conviction 
that the remains were human was a main 
reason for the success of the hoax. See 
his Outlines of Vertebrate Palaeontology 
(1898). 

WOOLF, (1) Leonard Sidney (1880- ), 

English publicist, born in London, educated 
at St Paul’s and_ Cambridge, was in the 
Ceylon Civil Service 1904-11, and his early 
writings, The Village and the Jungle (1913), 
&c., have Ceylon as a background. In 1912 
he married Virginia Stephen (see below). In 
1916 he joined the Fabian Society and in 1917 
along with his wife he founded the Hogarth 
Press. His works include Co-operation and 
the Future of Industry (1918), Socialism and 
Co-operation (1921), After the Deluge (1931) 
and Principia Politica (1953). See the 
autobiography of his youth, Sowing (1960). 

(2) Virginia (1882-1941), English novelist, 
born in London, daughter of Sir Leslie 
Stephen, married (1) in 1912, and from 1915 
published novels (The Voyage Out^ Mrs 
Dalloway^ To the Lighthouse, Orlando, The 
Waves, &c.) and essays {A Room of One's 
Own, The Common Reader, &c.). Her style 
is evasive and impressionistic, a development 
of the stream-of-consciousness technique, 
which allied to her psychological penetration 
gives her prose a quality more usually found 
in poetry. Under the strain of the second 
World War she ended her life by drowning. 
A Writer's Diary (1953) contains extracts 
from her journal. See studies by W. Holtby 
(1932), E. M. Forster (1942), D. Daiches 
(1945), R. L. Chambers (1948) and BibUo- 
graphy (1957) by B- J. Kirkpatrick. 
WOOLLETT, William (1735-85), English line 
engraver, born at Maidstone, was one of the 
greatest of his kind. His first important 
plate, from Richard Wilson’s Niobe, was 
published by Boydell in 1761. In 1775 he 
was appointed engraver to George III. See 
L. Fagan’s Catalogue Raisonni of his one 
hundred and twenty-three engraved works 
(1885). 

WOOLLEY, Sir (Charles) Leonard (1880- 
1960), English archaeologist, born in London, 
was educated at St John’s School, Leather- 
head, and New College, Oxford. He was 
assistant keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford, from 1905 to 1907. He carried out 
excavations at Carchemish (1912-14) and in 
Sinai, and directed the important excavations 
(1922-34) at Ur in Mesopotamia, which 
included the royal cemetery discoveries. He 
was knighted in 1935, and from 1943 to 1946 
was archaeological adviser to the War Oflace. 
His publications include The Sumerians 
(1928), Digging up the Past (1930), Ur 
Excavations: The Royal Cemetery (1934), 
works on Carchemish, and Alalakh (1955). 
WOOLMAN, Jolin (1720-72), American 
Quaker preacher, was born at Northampton, 
N.J., a farmer’s son, and was for some time a 
tailor. He spoke and wrote against slavery, 
and published several religious works. His 
Journal (1774, often reprinted) was a favourite 
book with Lamb. He died at Y ork on a visit 
to England. See Life by Shore (1913), and 
study by J. Whitney (1943). 

WOOLNER, Thomas (1826-92), English poet- 
sculptor, was born at Hadleigh, and studied 


at the Royal Academy from 1842. In 1843 
his first major work, Eleanor sucking the 
Poison from Prince Edward" s Wound, attracted 
much attention. As a conspicuous member 
of the pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood (see 
Rossetti) he contributed poems to The Germ, 
which with others were published in a volume 
as My Beautiful Lady (1863). In 1852-54 
he was in Australia. He executed statues or 
portrait-busts of most of his famous con- 
temporaries (his bust of Tennyson is in 
Westminster Abbey). Made A.R.A. in 1871 
and R.A. in 1874, he was professor of 
Sculpture to the Academy 1877-79. See 
Life by his daughter, Amy Woolner (1917). 

WOOLSEY, (1) Sarah Chauncey. See 
CooLiDGE, Susan. 

(2) Theodore Dwight (1801-89), American 
scholar, bom at New York, was professor of 
Greek at Yale 1831-46, and then its president 
till 1871. He w'as president of the American 
New Testament revisers. Besides editions 
of Greek plays, &c., he wrote an Introduction 
to International Law (1860), Divorce Legis- 
lation (1869) and Political Science (1877). 

WOOLSTON, Thomas (1669-1731), English 
Deist, bom at Northampton, became a 
fellow of Sidney Sussex, Cambridge, and 
took orders. In 1705 he published the Old 
Apology for the Truth of the Christian Religion, 
affirming that Moses and all the Bible miracles 
were allegorical only. Further writings 
developed the theme that the gospel miracles 
could not prove Christ to be the Messiah; 
and in 1721 his college deprived him of his 
fellowship. In his famous six Discourses on 
the Miracles of Christ (1727-29, with two 
Defences) he maintained that the gospel 
narratives, taken literally, were a tissue of 
absurdities. Sixty answers were made to the 
Discourses ; and an indictment for blasphemy 
was brought against him. Fined and sent to 
prison, he died there. His works were 
collected in 1733 with a Life. 

WOOLTON, Frederick James Marquis, 1st 
Baron (1883- ), Conservative politician 

and businessman, was bora in Liverpool. 
He attended Manchester Grammar School 
and Manchester University, and then taught 
mathematics at Burnley Grammar School. 
During a spell as Warden of Liverpool 
University Settlement, in the dock area, he 
ran the David Lewis Club and this brought 
him to the attention of Lewis, the managing 
director of the Manchester store, who took 
him into the business. He rose rapidly in 
Lewis’s, where he revolutionized the mer- 
chandising side, and became chairman in 
1935. He was made a baron in 1939. At 
the beginning of the war, he went to the 
Ministry of Supply, but made his name at the 
Ministry of Food, where from 1940 he had 
the responsibility of seeing that the entire 
nation was well-nourished. In 1946 he 
became chairman of the Conservative party, 
and is credited with much of the success in 
rebuilding the party’s organization which led 
it to victory in 1951. Woolton became lord 
president of the Council, but ill-health later 
led him to take on the less onerous office of 
chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. See 
his Memoirs (1959). 

WOOLWORTH, Frank Winfield (1852-1919), 
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American merchant, was horn in Rodman, 
JclFcrson County. He attended country 
schools, and was a farm worker until becom- 
ing a shop-assistant, in 1873. His employers 
backed Woolworth’s scheme to open in 1879 
in Utica a store for tive-cont goods only; 
this failed, but later the same year a second 
store, in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, selling also 
tcn-ccnt goods, was successful. In partner- 
ship with his employers, his brother, and 
cousin, VVooIworlh began building a largo 
chain of similar stores, and at the time of 
his death the F. W. WooKvorth company 
controlled over a thousand stores from their 
headquarters in the WooKvorth Building 
N.Y., for a time the world’s tallest building 
(792 feet). Woolworth’s stores came to 
Britain in 1910, but their main development 
outside America was after the death of the 
founder. 

WOOTTON, Barbara L'ranccs Woottoii, 
Baroness (1 897- ), English social scientist, 

born at (Cambridge, the daughter of a don, 
studied and lectured (1920-22) at Girton 
College in Economics. She was a research 
worker for the Labour Party (1922-25), 
principal of Moricy College, London (1926 ■ 
1927), director ot studies (1927 44) and 
professor in Social Studies (1948 52) at 
London. A Irequent royal commissioner 
and London magistrate, she was best known 
for her work, Testcunent for Nuc/V/Z »5 V/V//<y' 

S , in which she attempted to assimilate 
to the natural sciences. Another 
work was Social Science and Pathoh^iy (1959). 
She was created a life pecres.s in 1958. 
WORCES'l'ER, UYJO.v'ZtV, (1) Edward iSomerset, 
Marquis of (r. 1601- 67), inventor of steam- 
engine, was probably born in London. About 
1628 we find him engaged in mechanical 
pursuits with Caspar Kaltolf, his lifelong 
assistant. At the Rebellion he sided witli the 
king, in 1642 was made General of South 
Wales, in 1644 was created liarl of Glamor- 
gan, and in 1645 was sent to Ireland to raise 
troops for the king. His mission failed. 
Charles disowned him, and he was imprisoned 
for a short lime, in 1646 he succeeded his 
father, and in 1648 went into exile in France. 
In 1652, venturing back to England, he was 
sent to the Tower, but in 1654 was let out on 
bail, and at the Restoration recovered a 
portion of his vast estates — he claimed to 
have disbursed £918,000 ‘for king and 
country L His Century of Inventions (written 
1655; printed 1663) gives a brief account 
of a hundred inventions — ciphers, signals, 
automata, mechanical appliances, &c. No. 
68 deals with a steam apparatus which could 
raise a column of water 40 feet, and which 
seems to have been at work at Vauxhail 
1663-70-— probably an improved form (with 
two chambers) of Della Porta’s contrivance, 
forcing steam into a chamber containing 
water, with an opening below the water. 
See Life by Dircks prefixed to his reprint of 
the Century (1863), 

(2) Joseph Emerson (1784-1865), American 
lexicographer, born at Bedford, N.H., taught 
at Salem, Mass., and then turned author. 
All his works were laborious — gazetteers, 
manuals of geography and history, &c. Ho 
edited Chalmers’s abridgment of Todd’s 
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Johnson’s Dictionary, with 'Wallf.rv n 
nouncing Dictionary (1828), atadSt w S’ 
ster (1X29), and printed his 
Ihrthmny (ISJO; enlarged ed 
Critical Dictionary (1846), and crpat n, 
Dic^onary of the English Ungimge flgff “ 

(3) Sir J homas I’crcy, Earl of (1344-14^ 
English soldier, son of Sir Henry 3 rd W’ 
Percy, iought in France acenLo ■ 5 
m ^^‘Plomatic mission to Fl^efs 

m 377, was made an admiral by Richard 
and commandcc n several 
ably those of John of Gaunurs ^ 

( 388). Lie was created an Earl in 1397 
Haying joined Northumberland’s rebellion 

WOKDE, Wynkyn dc (d. 1535?), printer hnm 
in Holland or in Alsace, was a pui 3 il of 
Caxton, and in 1491 succeeded to his start 
intrude. He made great improvemenKt 
prmlmg and lypp-cutling, printed mam 

sriMrtiSj ““.4 

WORDSWOR’I’II, ( 1 ) Charles (1806-92) 
English Episcopal clergyman in Scotland 
second son ol ( 2 ), educated at Christ Churd 
0 .xlord, became a tutor. Manning and 
C.ladstone being among his pupils. After 
being a master at Winchester he became the 
of Glcnalmond School in 
Pcrlhshire (1846) and thereafter Bishop of 
St Andrews, in which capacity he ardently 
sought the reunion of the churches. His 
Annals oj my Life (1 89 1-93) is curious reading 
on that and kindred topics of the day 

( 2 ) Christopher (1774 -1846), English clergy- 
man, youngest brother of (7), was elected a 
Icllow of 'I'rinily College, Cambridge, in 
1798 and alter occupying various livings 
became Master of Trinity (1820-21). His 
Ecclesiastical Biography (1809) is a good 
selection of lives, and his Christian Institutes 
(1836) of the writings of the great English 
divines. He engaged in the Eilcon Basilike 
controversy without much success. 

(3) Christopher (1807-85), youngest son of 
(2), had an unsuccessful career as headmaster 
ol Harrow (1836 -44), and later became 
Bishop of Lincoln. In 1851 he produced a 
memoir of his unde the poet, to whom he 
was literary executor. His edition of the 
correspondence of Bentley is a sound work 
as also is his Theocritus (1884). See Life by 
his daughter Elizabeth (1840--1932), who 
became lirst principal of Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxford (1868-1908). 

(4) Dorothy (1771-1855), only sister of (7), 
was his companion through life, both 
before and after his marriage, and on tours 
to Scotland, the Isle of Man and abroad, the 
records of which are to be found in her 
Journals. The Journals show that Dorothy’s 
keen observation and sensibility provided a 
good deal of poetical imagery for both her 
brother and his friend Coleridge— more than 
that, they regarded her as the embodiment of 
that joy in Nature which it was their object 
to depict. In 1 829 she suffered a breakdown 
from which she never fully recovered. Her 
Tour made in Scotland (1874) is a classic. 
See also Letters of William and Dorothy 
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Wordsworth (ed. De Selincourt, 1935-39), and 
the biography by De Selincourt (1933). 

(5) John (1805-39), eldest son of (2), 
became a fellow of Trinity in 1830, took 
orders in 1837, and at his death was preparing 
an edition of Aeschylus and a classical 
dictionary. 

(6) John (1843-1911), eldest son of (3), a 
graduate of New College, Oxford, proceeded 
in the family path through college preferment 
and various lectureships (Grinfield, 1876; 
Bampton, 1881) to the Oriel professorship of 
Interpretation of the Scriptures (1883) and 
the see of Salisbury (1885). His studies in the 
Latin biblical texts, particularly his critical 
edition of the Vulgate New Testament (1889 
et seq.) form a landmark in Scriptural 
scholarship. 

(7) William (1770-1850), English poet, was 
born at Cockermouth, where his father was 
an attorney. Having lost both parents at an 
early age he was sent to Hawkshead in the 
Lake District for board and education. This, 
as we learn from The Prelude, was one of the 
formative periods of his life. His guardian 
sent him to Cambridge (1787-91), where he 
was troubled in mind by the agnostic and 
revolutionary ideas he had already picked up. 
A walking tour through France and Switzer- 
land in his second long vacation (1790) 
showed him France en fete for the earlier 
stage of the Revolution before disillusion- 
ment had set in. Two immature poems 
belong to this period — An Evening Walk and 
Descriptive Sketches, both published in 1793. 
Leaving Cambridge without a profession, 
he stayed for a little over a year at Blois, 
and there, as Legouis and Harper first 
disclosed, had an affair with Annette Vallon, 
the result of which was an illegitimate 
daughter, ^ Ann Caroline. The incident is 
reflected in Vaudracour and Julia, Pitt’s 
declaration of war with France (January 
1793) drove the poet back to England, but 
the depressing poem Guilt and Sorrow, which 
dates from this period, shows that he was 
not yet cured of his passion for social justice. 
For a time he fell under the spell of Godwin’s 
philosophic anarchism, but the unreadable 
Borderers shows that by 1795 he was turning 
his back both on the Revolution and on 
Godwinism, and with the help of his sister 
Dorothy, with whom he set up house at 
Racedown in Dorset, and of Coleridge, who 
had renounced his revolutionary ardour 
somewhat earlier, he discovered his true 
vocation, that of the poet exploring the lives 
of humble folk living in contact with Divine 
Nature and untouched by the rebellious 
spirit of the times. When the Wordsworths 
settled at Alfoxden in Somerset with Cole- 
ridge three miles away at Nether Stowey 
(1797), there began a close association which 
resulted in Lyrical Ballads (1798), the first 
manifesto of the new poetry, which opened 
with Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner and 
concluded with Wordsworth’s Tintern Abbey. 
The poems between, mostly Wordsworth’s 
were not all silly sooth, but enough of them 
were such to make them the object of parody, 
a weapon to which Wordsworth, except in his 
exalted mood, was peculiarly vulnerable. 
The removal of the Wordsworths to Gras- 


mere after a visit to Germany in Coleridge’s 
company, and the marriage of the poet to 
Mary Hutchinson (1802) closes this first 
stormy period with Wordsworth set on his 
proper task and modestly provided for by a 
legacy of £900. Now followed a long spell 
of routine work and relative happiness 
broken only by family misfortunes— the death 
of his sailor brother John (1805), which mav 
have inspired the Ode to Duty, and Dorothv’' 
mental breakdown (1832). Meanwhile 
Napoleon s ambitions had completely weaned 
the poet from revolutionary sympathies, as 
the patriotic sonnets sent to the Morning Post 
^hout the time of the Peace of Amiens 
(1802-03) and after bear witness. Apart 
from the sonnets, this was his most inspired 
period. The additions to the third edition of 
Lyrical Ballads (1801) contained the grave 
pastoral Michael, Ruth and four of the 
exquisite Lucy poems, while the first of his 
tours in Scotland (1803), of which Dorothy 
wrote the perfect tour journal, yielded some 
fine poems, including The Solitary Reaper. 
The great poem he was now contemplating — 
The Recluse~v/ 2 i& never finished, but The 
Prelude, the record of the poet’s mind, was 
read to Coleridge in 1805. It remained 
unpublished till after his death, when it 
appeared with all the tamperings of a lifetime 
but substantially in its form of 1805, which 
fortunately has survived. Two volumes of 
poems appeared in 1807, the fruit of five 
years of intense activity. The ode Intimations 
of Immortality is only the loftiest of a number 
of masterpieces including the patriotic 
sonnets, the Affliction of Margaret, the 
Memorials of a Tour in Scotland, the Ode to 
Duty, See. Critics are inclined to mark the 
decline of his powers after this remarkable 
outpouring. Jeffrey was not altogether 
wrong in saying of The Excursion (1814) ‘ This 
will never do ’, and the * Memorials ’ of 
various tours he now undertook and the 
Ecclesiastical Sonnets are decidedly below 
form. Only in two directions does he recall 
the poet he had been — the classical vein shown 
in Laodamia and Dion is impressive, and in 
the Duddon series the lifelong lover of nature 
reappears, although shorn of the mysticism. 
Wordsworth resented being called a pan- 
theist, but pantheist he was until the horror 
of the times drove him to seek the comfort of 
revealed religion. In his Ode to Dejection 
Coleridge effectively disposed of Words- 
worth’s nature-worship and in his Biographic 
Liter aria (1819) he indicated the limitations 
of his theory about poetic diction, which now 
seems to be only a protest against the inflated 
idiom of descriptive poetry. None of these 
considerations however take from Words- 
worth’s greatness as a poet. Wordsworth 
succeeded Southey as poet-laureate in 1843. 
He died at Rydal Mount (his home since 
1813), April 23, 1850, and was buried at 
Grasmere. See Works, together with 
Dorothy’s Journals, ed. W. Knight (1896), 
Works, ed. De Selincourt (1940 et seq.). 
Letters, ed. De Selincourt (1935-39); Lives 
by C. Wordsworth (1851), W. Knight (1889) 
and G. M. Harper (1916); Legouis, La 
Jeunesse de Wordsworth (new ed. 1921) 
and Annette Vallon (1922); also studies by 
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Coleridge {Biox^raphia Litcnirin), Matthew 
Arnold, W. Paler, Raleigh (1908), Garrod 
(1924), Fausset (1923), Hh;ic Smith (1932) 
and J. C. Smith (1944). 

(8) WiilSam Ikockle.shy ( 1 908 - ), English 

composer, a descendant of (2), was born in 
London. He studied under Sir Donald 
lovey, and achieved prom incnee when his 
second symphony won the first award in the 
Edinburgh International F'estival Competition 
in 1950. He has composed two symphonies 
and a quantity of chamber music. 

WORK, Henry (lay tlb32 84), American 
song-writer, born at Middletown, Conn., 
a printer by trade, attracted notice during 
the civil war by his ‘ Marching through 
Georgia ’. 

WORNUM, Ralph Nicholson (1812 77), 
Englisli art critic, was btu'n at I'hornton, 
Northumberland, and was Irom IS.')! keeper 
and secretary of the National Ciallcry. I'hc 
first elTeclive holder of this post, he rearranged 
and catalogued the collections, and vigorously 
campaigned for lictter accommodation for 
the art treasures of the nation. 

WORS.AAK, JcRs Jacob A.s'rnji.sseii, vorlw/ir-d 
(1821 85), Danish arcliaeolojust, in 1838 43 


and L. P. Smith (1907L * * ™ 

WqCJTERS, Rik, vow'- (1882-1916) Be!sia„ 
painter, born at Mcclilin, came mS? 
mnuenco of Cezanne and was th? iStlS' 
exponent of Fauvism in Belgium 

pWr-man (Ul9- 
1668 ), Dutch painter of battle and hmfa, 

piccea, born at Haarlem, passed his S 
life there in the assiduous practice of his an 
His pictures are mostly small landscape 
with plenty of ligurcs in eiiorgetic action 
Ills cavalry skirmishes, with a Whitehorse 
generally in the foreground, were speciS 
eharaeteristic and popular. He had two 
brothers, also painters, Peter (1623-82) anil 

WRANGLE, (1) b^rdinimd Petro- 

vich, Baron von (1794 1870), Russian vice- 
admiral and c.xplorer, was born in Livonia 
voyaged much in Arctic waters and on 
Sibcnan coasts, and made valuable surveys 
and observations. J’hc island he nearly 
reached in 1821 was sighted by Sir H. Kellett 
in 1849, and named after Wrangel by Long 
Bolar Expedition (trails. 

1 840) . 


was assistant in the Gopenhagen MiKscum of 
Northern Auliciuilies. Between 1842 and 
1854 he made repeated visits to other 
Scandinavian lands, to tJreat Britain, 
Germany ai\d F'rance, wdiich bore fruit in 
numerous works, three of which have been 
translated as Pn'pivva/ Antiquities of England 
and Dernnark (1849), 7 'he /f>iNies and Nor- 
wegians in England (1852) and 77-e-fiistory of 
the North (1886). He opposed the spread 
of German tendencies in (he duchies, as in 
Jyl/a/urs /)am'khed {\}>50), Me was minister 
of education 1874 75. 

VVOirni, Charles Frederick (1825 95), Anglo- 
French costumier, born at Bourn in Lincoln- 
shire, went to Paris in 1846, and achieved 
such succc.ss as a fa.shion-ilesigner that he 
gained the putromige of the empress Faigdnie, 
and his establishment in the Rue do la Paix 
became the centre of the fasliion world. 

WO'I’TON, Sir Henry (1568 -1639), English 
traveller, diplomatist, scholar and poet, was 
born of ancient family at Boug.hton Malherbe 
in Kent. He was educated at Winchester and 


(2) _ Friedrich Heinrich Ernst (1784-1877) 
Prussian (ield-marshal and count, born at 
Stettin, distinguished himself in the cam- 
paigns of 1807, 1813, and 1814, and in 1848 
commanded the Federal troops in Schleswig- 
Holstein. He crushed the insurrection in 
Berlin ( 1 848) ; in 1 856 became field-marshal; 
in 1864 had supreme command over Prussian 
and Austrian troops in the Danish war; and, 
ennobled in 1866, served that year against 
the Austrians. J>cc Lives by Brunckow 
(1876), Mcerheimb (1877) and Maltitz (18M). 

WRAXAEE, Sir Nathanael William (1751- 
1831), English writer of memoirs, born at 
Bristol, was for three years in the East India 
Company’s service, travelled over Europe 
(1772' 79), and had a confidential mission 
from Queen Carolinc-Matilda ofDenmarkto 
her brother George HI. He published his 
Cursory Remarks made in a Tour in 1775, his 
Memoirs of the Valois Kings in 1777, entered 
parliament in 1780 as a follower of Lord 
North, but went over to Pitt, and was made a 
baronet in 1813. His next books were the 


Oxford, then set out tor a seven years’ 
sojourn in Bavaria, Austria, Italy, Swhtzer- 
land and France. On his return he became the 
confidant of the Farl of Essex. On his 
friend’s downfall he betook himself to 
France, next to Italy, and was sent by 
Ferdinand, Duke of Florence, on a .secret 


// istory of France from Henry HI to Louis 
XIV (1795): Memoirs of the Courts of Berlin, 
Dresden, iVarsaw, and Vienna (1199): and the 
famous Historical Memoirs of my own Time, 
1772 84 (1815). For a libel' here on Count 
Wox'onzov, Russian envoy to England, he 
was fined £500 and sentenced to six months’ 


mission to James VI of Scotland. Jameson inipi'isonment Violent attacks on his 
his .succession to the throne of England veracity were made by the reviews, but 
knighted him and sent him as ambassador to WraxalP.s Answers were accounted on the 


Venice (1604), wLorc he was intermittently whole satisfactory. A continuation of 
employed for nearly twenty years, being next Memoirs (1784-90) was published in 1836. 
sent to the German princes and the Emperor See Wheatley’s edition of the whole work 
Ferdinand II, returning to England a poor (5 vols. 1884). 

man in 1624. Ido was made provost of Eton, WREDE, Karl Philipp, vray'dd (1767-1838), 

and took orders. His tracts, letters, &c.. Bavarian soldier, born at Flcidelberg, shared 

were collected as Reliquiae Wottonianae in the campaigns of 1799 and 1800, as 

(1651), prefaced by Izaak Walton’s exquisite commander of the Bavarians invaded Tyrol, 

little Life. One of his few poems is ‘ The fought at Wagram along with the French, 

Character of a Happy Life *. It was Wotton and was made a count by Napoleon. He led 

who described an ambassador as an honest the Bavarians under Napoleon to Russia in 

man sent abroad to lie for the good of his 1812; then commanded a united Bavarian 
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and Austrian army against the French, by 
whom he was defeated at Hanau. He was, 
however, victorious in several battles in 
France in 1814, and was made field-marshal 
and prince. He represented Bavaria at the 
Vienna Congress (1814). 

WREN, Sir Ciiristopher (1632-1723), English 
architect, born at East Knoyle in Wiltshire, 
October 20, was the son of Dr Christopher 
Wren, dean of Windsor, and the nephew of 
Dr Matthew Wren (1585-1667), the High 
Church bishop successively of Hereford, 
Norwich and Ely. He passed from West- 
minster to Wadham College, Oxford, became 
a fellow of All Souls, distinguished himself in 
mathematics and physics, and helped to 
perfect the barometer. In 1657 he became 
Gresham professor of Astronomy in London, 
but in 1661 returned to Oxford as Savilian 
professor of Astronomy. Before leaving 
London, Wren had, with Boyle, Wilkins and 
others, laid the foundation of the Royal 
Society. In 1663 he was engaged by the 
Dean and Chapter of St Paul’s to make a 
survey of the cathedral, with a view to repairs. 
The first work built from a design by Wren 
was the chapel at Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1663; and in 1663-66 he designed 
the Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford and the 
Library, &c., of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
In 1665 Wren visited Paris. The Great Fire 
of London (1666) opened a wide field for his 
genius. He drew designs for the rebuilding 
of the whole city, embracing wide streets and 
magnificent quays but, thwarted by vested 
interests, the scheme was never implemented. 
In 1669 he was appointed surveyor-general 
and was chosen architect for the new St 
Paul’s (1675-1710) and for more than fifty 
other churches in place of those destroyed 
by the Great Fire. Other works by him were 
the Royal Exchange, Custom-house, Temple 
Bar, the College of Physicians, Greenwich 
Observatory, Chelsea Hospital, the Ash- 
molean Museum at Oxford, Hampton Court, 
Greenwich Hospital, Buckingham House, 
Marlborough House, and the western towers 
and north transept of Westminster Abbey. 
In 1672 Wren was knighted, in 1680 made 
president of the Royal Society, in 1684 
comptroller of the works at Windsor Castle, 
and in 1698 surveyor-general of Westminster 
Abbey. He was returned for V/indsor in 
1689, but unseated on petition. Wren was 
buried in St Paul’s. See Lives by Elmes 
(1852), Weaver (1923), Webb (1937), Briggs 
(1953), Summerson (1953), Bolton (1956), 
and the Wren Society publications. 

WRIGHT, (1) Sir Almroth Edward (1861- 
1947), English bacteriologist, born in York- 
shire, educated at Dublin, Leipzig, Strasbourg 
and Marburg, became professor of Experi- 
mental Pathology in the University of 
London. He was known specially for his 
work on the parasitic diseases, and for his 
research on the protective power of blood 
against bacteria. He introduced a system of 
anti-typhoid inoculation. 

(2) Fanny, See Darusmont. 

(3) Frank Lloyd (1869-1959), American 
architect, born in Richland Center, Wis., 
studied civil engineering at the University of 
Wisconsin, where the collapse of a newly- 


built wing led to his determination to apply 
engineering principles to architecture. 
Having set up in practice, he became known 
for his low-built prairie-style residences, but 
soon launched out into more daring and 
controversial designs, and is regarded as the 
outstanding designer of modern private 
dwellings, planned in conformity with the 
natural features of the land. Among his 
larger works are the earthquake-proof 
Imperial Hotel at Tokyo and the Guggenheim 
Museum of Art in New York, in which the 
exhibits line the walls of a continuous spiral 
ramp. He was an innovator in the field of 
open planning. See his Autobiography 
(N.Y. 1932) and study by Gutheim (N.Y. 
1941). 

(4) Joseph (1734-97), English genre and 
portrait painter, called ‘ Wright of Derby 
passed his whole life in his native town, 
save a few years spent in London, in Italy 
and at Bath. His portrait groups often show 
odd light effects. See Bemrose’s folio (1886). 

(5) Joseph (1855-1930), English philologist, 
D.C.L., professor of Comparative Philology 
at Oxford, editor of the Dialect Dictionary, 
and author of many philological works, w^as 
born at Bradford and as a hoy worked in a 
wool-mill. See Life by his widow and 
collaborator (1932). 

(6) Orville (1871-1948), born at Dayton, 
Ohio, and his brother Wilbur (1867-1912: 
born near Millville, Ind.), American airplane 
pioneers, were the first to fly in a heavier- 
than-air machine, December 17, 1903, at 
Kitty Hawk, N.C. Encouraged by this, they 
abandoned their cycle business and formed 
an aircraft production company (1909), of 
which Wilbur was president until his death. 
In 1915 Orville sold his interests in it in order 
to devote himself to research. 

(7) Thomas (1810-87), English antiquary 
bom of Quaker parentage near Ludlow, 
graduated from Trinity, Cambridge, was 
elected F.S.A. in 1837, and helped to found 
the Camden Society, Archaeological Associ- 
ation, and Percy and Shakespeare Societies. 
jFrom 1836 he published eighty-four works, 
including Biographia Britannica Literaria 
(1842-46); England in the Middle Ages 
(1846); Dictionary of Obsolete and Provincial 
English (1857); Political Poems 1327-1485 
(1859-61); Domestic Manners in Mediaeval 
England (1861); and Anglo-Latin Twelfth 
Century Satirical Poets (1877). 

(8) William Aldis (1836-1914), English man 
of letters, born at Beccles, became librarian, 
and in 1888 vice-master, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. He edited the Cambridge and 
Globe Shakespeares (with W. G. Clark), 
Generydes, Robert of Gloucester, Edward 
FitzGerald’s Letters, &c., and was well 
known by his Bible Word-Book (1866). 

WR6BLEWSKI, Zygmunt Florenty von, 
vroo-blef'ski (1845-88), Polish physicist, born 
at Grodno, was professor of Physics at 
Cracow University and noted for his work 
on the liquefaction of gases. He was the 
first to liquefy air on a large scale. Working 
with Olszewski at Cracow he liquefied 
oxygen, nitrogen and carbon monoxide. He 
died at Cracow. 

WU CHENG-EN, woo chung-un (fl. 16th cent. 
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A.D.), Chinese author of Monkey (trans. 
A. Walcy, 1942), based on the pilgrimage of 
Hsuang Chuang (q.v.). 

WDLSTAN, or Wolfstaii, name of several 
churchmen in Anglo-Saxon fingland, notably: 

(!) (11. e. lOOO), a monk of Winchester, 
author of a Life of Bishop Hthehvokl and a 
poem on vSt Swithinks Miracles. 

(2) (d. 102.'!), archbishop of York in 1003, 
author of Anglo-Saxon homilies (see Napier’s 
German monograph, 1S82). 

(3) (1007 95), bishop of Worcester and 
saint, reputed author of part of the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle, submitted to William the 
Conqueror and supported William Rufus. 
By his preaching at Bristol he is understood 
to have put an end to the slave trade practised 
there. He was canoni/.cd in 1203. See his 
Life, Latin trans. by William of Malmesbury, 
cd. Darlington (1929), Luiglish trans. by Pcilc 
(1934). 

WUNDLRIdCH, Carl Aiigusi, voon^Ier-lceKU 
(1815 -77), Cicrman physician, born at Sulz- 
on-Neckar, professor of Medicine at Leipzig, 
was (he tirst to introduce temperature charts 
into hospitals, in accordance with his con- 
tention tiuit fever is a symptom and not a 
disease. The clinical thermometer used by 
him was a foot long and took twenty minutes 
to register the temperature. He died at 
Leipzig. 

WUNDT, Wilhelm Max, voorif (1832 1920), 
CTorman physiologist and psychologist, born 
at Neckarau, Baden, in 1875 became profes- 
sor of Physiology at l.eipzig. A distinguished 
experimental psychologist, he wrote on the 
nerves and the senses, the relations of 
physiology and psychology, logic, c*fi:c. His 
Human and Animal Psyc/io/offy and Outlines 
of PsycJtolotfV were translatcti ui 1896, Ethics 
in 1901, Falk Psvchologv in 1916. 

WURTZ, Charles Adolphe, vlirts (1817-84), 
French chemist, born at Strasbourg, wrote 
numerous works, of which The Atomic Theory 
(1880), Modern Chemistry (4th cd. 1885), &c., 
have been translated. ITom 1875 ho was 
professor of Chemistry at the Sorbonne. 
He was the discoverer of glycol (1856). 
See Life by Gautier (1884). 

WYATT, (1) James (174(L 1813), English 
architect, born in Stadordshire, succeeded 
Sir W. Chambers in 1796 as surveyor to the 
Board of Works. He built Fonthill Abbey 
for Beckford, and was killed by a carriage 
accident. See study by Dale (1956). His 
son, Matthew Cotes (1777- 1862), was a 
sculptor. 

(2) Sir Mathew Dighy (1820- 77), English 
architect, was bom at Rowdc near Devizes, 
the son of a London police-magistrate, a 
member of a family that produced many 
architects and sculptors, including (1) and (3). 
He was secretary to the royal commissioners 
for the 1851 exhibition, and in 1869 was 
knighted and made Slade professor of Fine 
Arts at Cambridge. Fie wrote Metal Work 
and its Artistic Design (1852), Industrial Arts 
of the Nineteenth Century (1 853), ArtTreasures 
of the United Kingdom (1857), Fine Art (1870), 
and ArchitecTs Handbook in Spain (1872). 
See study by Pevsner (1950). 

(3) Richard (1795-1850), English classical 
and poetical sculptor, of the same family as 


WYCHERLEY 

(1) and (2), born in London, studied at - 
and Rome, where he died. ^ 

(4) Sir Tiiomas (1503-42), English 
and poet, was born at AlUngton 
Rent, son of Sir Henry Wyatt and a* j ® 
SI John’s College, cKC 
warmly received at court, in 1536 
and in 1537 made high sheriff of Ke^ 
contrived to retain the king’s favom' ,.5 
was employed on missions to Spam°and 
imperia court. In 1541 he got a grSt rf 
unds at Lambeth, and in 1542 was 
high steward of the king’s manor at Maid 
stone. ri 1557 his poems, with Surrey’s' 
were published in TotteVs Miscellmll^ 
Rollins 192S er sei,.). Some of the"L& 
pieces arc niodeis ol grace, and the sXe 
possess merit, l-lis poems wore ertit.H v 
Dr (ISIS-.K,) Vror.^sSndf 889 

(complete variorum edit 
1913). Simonds seeks to show that An™ 
Holcyn was the object of Wyatt’s love, & 
studies by Alschcr (Vienna 1886) TillvarH 
(1929), E. K. Chambers (1933). ™ 

Younger (15207-54) 
soi\ ot (4), (ought bravely at the siege of 
Lane reel cs (1544), and continued in service 
on the Continent till 1550. In 1554 with 
Lady Jane Grey’s father, he led the Kentish 
men to Southwark; and failing to capture 
Ludgatc, was taken prisoner, and executed 
WYCHLRLP’iY, William, ypich'- (c. 1640- 
1716), linglish dramatist, born at Clive near 
Shrewsbury, in early youth was sent to 
F'rance, left Queen’s C’ollcgc, Oxford, without 
a degree, and entered Iho Middle Temple. 
F'or some years be lived as a man about town 
and a courtier, but took early to work as a 
dramatist. Lon> in a Wood, or St James's 
Park, a brisk comedy founded on Sedley’s 
Mulberry Carden, was acted with much 
applause in I67L Buckingham gave him a 
commis.sion in a regiment, and King Charles 
made him a present of £500. He served for 
a short time in the fleet, and was present at a 
sea-light- - probably one of the drawn battles 
fought between Rupert and Do Ruyter in 
1673. 7 'he Gentleman Dancing-master (1672) 
was a clever farcical comedy of intrigue. 
77ie Country Wife (1675), Wycherley’s coar- 
sest but strongest play, partly founded on 
Molidro’s Fcole des Femmes, was followed in 
1677 by The Plain Dealer, founded partly on 
Molicrc’s Misanthrope. A little after 1679 
Wycherley married the young widowed 
Countess of Drogheda, with whom he lived 
unhappily. At her death a few years after 
she Iclt him all her fortune, a bequest which 
involved him in a law-suit whereby he was 
reduced to poverty and cast into the Fleet 

E risen for some years. At last James II, 
aving seen a representation of The Plain 
Dealer, paid his debts and gave him a 
pension of £200 a year. At sixty-four 
Wycherley made the acquaintance of Pope, 
then a youth of sixteen, to whom he entrusted 
the revision of a number of his verses, the 
result being a quarrel. Wycherley’s money 
troubles continued to the end of his days. 
At seventy-tivo he married a young woman 
in order to balk the hopes of his nephew; 
and he died eleven days after his marriage; 
according to Pope, in the Roman Catholic 
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faith. In literary brilliance Congreve 
infinitely outshines him, but Wycherley is a 
far more dexterous playwright. See Ward’s 
Wycherley C Mermaid’, 1893); Churchill’s 
edition of The Country Wife and The Plain 
Dealer (1924); Summers’s edition of the 
Complete Works (4 vols. 1924); Nicoll’s 
Restoration Comedy (1923); a French study 
by Perromat (1921), Dobree’s Restoration 
Comedv (1924); and Wilcox, The Relation of 
Moliere to Restoration Comedy (1938). 
WYCLIFFE, John, wik'lif {c. 1320-84), 

English reformer, is believed to have sprung 
from a family which held the manor of 
Wycliffe on Tees, and to have been bom at 
Hipswell near Richmond in Yorkshire. He 
distinguished himself at Oxford, where he 
was a popular teacher. In 1360 he was 
master of Balliol College, but resigned soon 
afterwards on taking the college living of 
Fillingham, which he exchanged in 1368 
for Ludgershall, Buckinghamshire. Warden 
meanwhile for a short time of Canterbury 
Hall, he also held some ofiice at court, where 
he was consulted by government and em- 
ployed as a pamphleteer. In 1374 he became 
rector of Lutterworth, and the same year was 
sent (doubtless as a recognized opponent of 
papal intrusion) to Bruges to treat with 
ambassadors from the pope concerning 
ecclesiastical abuses. His strenuous activity 
gained him support among the nobles and 
the London citizens. But his maintenance 
of a right in the secular power to control the 
clergy was offensive to the bishops, ^who 
summoned him before the archbishop in St 
Paul’s in 1377; but the council was broken 
up by an unseemly quarrel between the 
Bishop of London and the Duke of Lancaster. 
The pope now addressed bulls to the king, 
bishops and University of Oxford, bidding 
them to imprison Wycliffe and make him 
answer before the archbishop and the pope. 
When at last proceedings were undertaken, 
the prosecution had little effect up on Wycliffe’s 
position. The whole fabric of the church 
was now (1378) shaken by the election of 
an antipope. Hitherto Wycliffe had attacked 
the manifest abuses in the church, but now 
he began to strike at its constitution, and 
declared it would be better without pope 
or prelates. He denied the priestly power of 
absolution, and the whole system of eiiforced 
confession, of penances, and indulgence. 
Up to this time his works had been written 
in Latin; he now appealed to the people in 
their own language, and by issuing popular 
tracts became a leading English prose wnter. 
He organized a body of itinerant preachers, 
his ‘ poor priests ’, who spread his doctrines 
widely through the country, and began his 
translation of the Bible, of which as yet ^ere 
was no complete English version. The work 
was carried through rapidly, and widely cir- 
culated. He entered upon more dangerous 
ground when in 1380 he assailed the ceritral 
dogma of transubstantiation. A convocatioii 
of doctors at Oxford condemned his theses, 
he appealed without success to the kmg. 
In 1382 Archbishop Courtenav convoked a 
council and condemned Wycliffite opiruons. 
Wycliffe’s followers were arrested, and all 
compelled to recant; but for some unknown 


reason he himself was not Judged. He 
withdrew from Oxford to Lutteiw'orth, 
where he continued his incessant literary 
activity. His work in the next two years, 
uncompromising in tone, is astonishing in 
quantity, and shows no falling off in power. 
The characteristic of his teaching was its 
insistence on inward religion in opposition 
to the formalism of the time; as a rule he 
attacked the established practices of the 
church only so far as he thought they had 
degenerated into mere mechanical uses. 
The influence of his teaching was widespread 
in England, and, though persecution sup- 
pressed it, continued to work up to the 
Reformation. Huss (q.v.) was avowedly 
his disciple; and there were ‘Lollards’ or 
Wycliffites in Ayrshire down to the Reforma- 
tion. Thirty years after Wycliffe’s death 
forty-five articles extracted from his writings 
were condemned as heretical by the Council 
of Constance, which ordered his bones to be 
dug up and burned and cast into the Swift — 
a sentence executed in 1428. See Lives by 
Lewis (1723) and Vaughan (1828); Lechler, 
Wycliffe and his English Precursors (trans. 
1884); Poole, Wycliffe (1889); Loserth, 
Wyclif and Hus (1884); studies by Workman 
(1926) and MacFarlane (1953); Trevelyan, 
Age of Wycliffe (1899). 

WYEEHAM, \\TLLIAM OF. See William 
OF Wykeham. 

WYLIE, Elinor Hoyt (1885-1928), American 
authoress, was bom at Somerville, N.J. Her 
first volume of poetry Nets to Catch the Wind, 
which won the Julia Ellsworth Ford prize in 
1921, was followed by several more collec- 
tions and by four highly individual novels, 
Jennifer Lorn (1923), The Venetian Glass 
Nephew (1925), The Orphan Angel (1927) and 
Mr Hodge and Mr Hazard (1928). See 
studies by H. W. Benet (1932), and N. Hoyt 
(1934). ^ 

'VVTNANTS, or Wijnants, Jan, wi- (c. 1620- 
1679), Amsterdam landscape-painter, was 
born at Haarlem. 

WYNDHAM, Sir Charles (1837-1919), British 
actor-manager, bom at Liverpool, and 
trained as a doctor, first appeared on the 
stage at New York in 1861, and made his 
debut in London in 1866. Among the parts 
he played were those of Charles Surface and 
David Garrick. In 1899 he opened Wynd- 
ham’s Theatre. He was knighted in 1902. 
WYNRYN DE WORDE. See Worde. 
WYNTOUN, Andrew of (1350?-1420?), a 
Scottish rhyming chronicler, was a canon 
regular of St Andrews, who about 1395 
became prior of the monastery of St Serf on 
Lochleven, and wrote The Orygynale Cronykil 
of Scotland, specially valuable as a specimen 
of old Scots. It is brought down to 1406, 
and of its nine books the first five give a 
fragmentary outline _ of the history and 
geography of the ancient world. 

WYON, a family of noteworthy English 
medallists and seal-engravers: 

(1) Benjamin (1802-58), son of (^, was 
chief engraver of seals to William IV, for 
whom he designed the great seal and a 

^^5)^Josip^.^^epherd (183^73), son of (1) 
succeeded his father as chief engraver of 
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seals and designed many medals and the 
great seal ofC^anada. 

(3) Leonard Cliaiies (1826- 91), eldest son 
of (6), designed contemporary coinage and 
military medals, including the South African, 
Indian, and Albert medals. 

(4) 'lliomas ( 1767--1830), father of (1) and 

(5), was chief engraver of the seals from 
1816. 

(5) I'hofiias (1792 1817), son of (4), became 
chief engraver at the mint at the age of 23. 
He designed the new silver coinage in 1816 
and the Waterloo medal. 

(6) William (1795-1851), father of (3), born 
in Birmingham, became chief engraver to the 
mint in 1828. Me designed much of the new 
British and colonial coinage of George MI 
and IV, and was in 1838 the first medallist to 
he elected R.A. 

WVSPIANSKI, Staiiislaw, vis-pyari'xkcc 

(1869 -1907), Polish poet and painter, born 
at C'racow, was a leader of the Polish nco-' 
romantics. Besides portraits and genre 
pictures he executed window-designs for the 
cathedral and the P'ranciscan church at 
Cracow before the loss of an arm obliged 
him It) abandon art for pt)ctry and drama, 
some of which is basctl on Greek mythology. 

WYSS, Joluum Uiulolf, (1781 1830), 

Swiss writer, born at Bern, famous for his 
connection with I'/te Iu:nt{/v Rohi/isort. 

Me completed and editetl the MS. originally 
written by his father, Johann David Wyss. 
He was pt'ofeSvSor of Philosophy at Bern 
from 1806. His lectures on the supreme 


good u 
hardly 

SchweizenA'cfia Kodinson (1812-13) 
Ircqucntly traaslatcd—into English 
U^YSZYNSKI, Stepan, ( yi?®; 

Polish canlinal, was born at ZuW 
Warsaw, and educated at WodaS 
smninary and Lublin Catholic univeS 
During the second World War he S 
asstx-iatcd with the resistance movement In 
1945 he became rector of Wlociawek 
nary, in 1946 Bishop of Lublin and in S 
Archbishop of Warsaw and Gniezno anS 
primate of Poland. In OctohS^ 
lollowmg his indictment of the Coramankt 
campaign against^ the Church, 1 ™ wa 
suspended rom his ecclesiastical functiom 
and arrested. He was freed after the ‘ blood 
less revolution ’ of October 1956 and agreed 
to a reconciliation between Church and 
under the * liberalizing ’ Gomulka regime 
WYJ'MKR, George. See Wither. ® 
WYJTKNBACH, Daniel (1746-1820), Swiss 
scholar, born at Bern, became professor of 
Greek at Amsterdam in 1771, of Philosophy 
in 1779, and in 1799 of Rhetoric. He retired 
m 1816. He edited Plutarch’s Moralia 
(1795-1830), and wrote on logic, a Life of 
Riihnkcn, <.Vc. See Latin Life by Mahae 
(1823). His wife, Johanna Gallien (d. 1830) 
whom he married at seventy-two, lived after 
his death at Paris, was given the doctorate of 
philosophy by Marburg in 1827, and wrote 
Thi^agi^ne (1815), Das (kistmahl des Leontis 
(1821) and Alexis (1823), 
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XANTHIPI’K. SCO SocuAiKs. 

XAVIER, Saint Frauds. Sec Francis 
(Saints, 4). 

XENOCRATES, zen-ok'rakeez (396-3 14 b.c.), 
Greek philosopher, born at CJialccdon, from 
339 presided over the Platonic Academy as 
successor to Speusippus, himself the successor 
of Plato. He wrote numerous treatises, of 
which ilic titles only have bcoa preserved; 
and he introduced into the Academy the 
mystic Pythagorean doctrine of numbers. 

XENOPHANES, zcn-of'ari-eez (IL 5d0 500 
li.c.), Greek philosopher, founder of the 
Elcatic School, emigrated from Colophon 
to Elea in southern Italy about 536 u.c. He 
held that a supreme intelligence or deity was 
identical with the world. 

XENOPHON, zen'o-fon (c. 435^-354 me.), 
Greek historian, essayist, and military 
commander, the son of Gryllus, an Athenian 
knight, came under Socrates’ inllucncc 
during the thirly-hve years he spent at Athens. 
In 401 he accepted the invitation of Proxenus 
of Boeotia, a commander of Greek mercen- 
aries, to join him at Sardis and take service 
under the Persian prince, Cyrus, ostensibly 
against the Pisidians, but really against 
Cyrus’s own brother, King Artaxerxes 
Mnemon. After the failure of this bold 


scheme, and the deatli of the rebel prince at 
Cunaxa (401 ), Xenophon succeeded Proxenus 
in the command of the Ten Thousand Greeks. 
He became the life and soul of the army in its 
march of 1500 miles, as they fought their 
way against the ferocious mountain tribes 
through the highlands of Armenia and the 
ice and snow of an inclement winter; and 
with such skill did he lead them that in five 
months they reached Trapezns (Trebizond), 
a Greek colony on the Black Sea, and 
ultimately Chrysopolis (Scutari), opposite 
Byzantium (399) . A ftcr serving awhile under 
a Thracian chief, he got his soldiers per- 
manent service in the Lacedaemonian army 
engaged to light against the Persians. Sen- 
tence ol' banishment from Athens for thus 
taking service with Sparta was passed against 
him. Forming in 396 the closest friendship 
with the Spartan king, Agesilaus, he accom- 
panied him in his eastern campaign; was in 
his suite when he returned to Greece to 
conduct the war against the anti-Spartan 
league of Athens, Corinth, and Thebes 
(394); and witnessed the battle of Coronea. 
He went back with the king to Sparta, 
where he resided on and off until the Spartans 
presented him with an estate at Scillus, a 
town taken from Elis. Hither in 387 he 
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went witb his wife Philesia and his two sons, 
Gryllus and Diodorus; and here he spent 
some twenty years of his life, indulging his 
taste for literary work and the pursuits of a 
country gentleman. But the break-up of 
Spartan ascendency after the battle of Leuctra 
(371) drove him from his retreat. The 
Athenians, who had now joined the Spartans 
against Thebes, repealed the sentence of 
banishment against him. But he settled and 
died at Corinth, His writings give us the 
idea of having been written with great 
singleness of purpose, modesty, and love of 
truth. They may be distributed into four 
groups: (1) Historical — the Hellenics (the 
history of Greece for forty-nine years). 
Anabasis (the story of the expedition with 
Cyrus) and Encomium of Agesilaus. (2) 
Technical and didactic — on Horsemanship^ 
the Hipparchicus (‘ guide for a cavalry 
commander ’) and the Cynegeticus C guide 
to hunting ’)• (3) Politico-philosophical-- 

The Lacedaemonian Polityy The Cyropaedeia 
(‘ the education of Cyrus rather a historical 
romance) and Athenian Finance. (4) Ethico* 
philosophical — Memorials of Socrates (sket- 
ches and dialogues illustrating the life and 
character of his master), Symposion, O econo- 
micus, Hieron and Apology of Socrates. The 
Polity of Athens is probably an anonymous 
work written about 415 b.c. Xenophon’s 
style and language are unaffected, simple and 
clear, without any attempt at ornamentation 
TTie editio princeps of the Greek text was that 
of Boninus (1516), followed by the Aldine in 
1525. Later editions of the whole or part 
of his works are by Hutchinson, Weiske, 
Fischer, Schneider, Bomemann, Breitenbach, 
Kruger, Kiihner, Sauppe, Dindorf, Schenkl, 
Hertlein, Cobet, O. Keller, Hug and Holden. 
See books by Roquette (1884), Croiset 
(1873), Lange (1900); Bury’s Greek Histo- 
rians (1909), and the Penguin Classics (in 
translation). 

XERXES I, zerks'eez (5197-465 b.c.), king of 
Persia in 485-465 b.c,, succeeded when his 
father, Darius, died preparing for a third 
expedition against Greece. He first subdued 
the rebellious Egyptians, then started with a 
vast army drawn from all parts of the empire, 
and an enormous fleet furnished by the 
Phoenicians. A bridge, consisting of a double 
line of boats, was built across the Hellespont, 
and a canal cut through Mount Athos. In 
the autumn of 481 b.c. Xerxes arrived at 
Sardis. Next year the army began its march 
towards the Hellespont; it took seven days 
and nights to pass the bridge of boats. 
Herodotus puts the number of fighting-men 
at 2,641,610, and the ships-of-war at 1207, 
besides 3000 smaller vessels. When this 
immense force reached Thermopylae, it was 
brought to a stand by Leonidas and his 300 


Spartans. After these had been slain Xerxes 
marched on to Athens (480), and, finding it 
deserted, destroyed alike temples and houses. 
Meantime the fleet had sailed round from 
Euboea. Xerxes witnessed the fight in the 
strait between Salamis and Attica. Con- 
founded at the result, he fled to the Heiles- 
I^nt; and his hopes of conquest died with 
the fall of his general, Mardonius, on the 
fatal field of Piataea (479 b.c.). Xerxes, 
possibly the Ahasuerus of Ezra iv. 6 and 
Esther i.-x., was later murdered bv Arta- 
banus. 

XIMENES, Cardinal, in full Francisco Jimenez 
de Cisneros, hee-may'neth (1436-1517), 
Spanish churchman and statesman, was born 
Francisco Ximenes de Cisneros, of an ancient 
family, at Torrelaguna in Castile, and was 
educated at Alcala, Salamanca and Rome, 
where he obtained from the pope a nomina- 
tion to an archpriestship in Toledo. The 
archbishop refused to admit him, and for 
six years imprisoned him. On his release 
he was named vicar-general of Cardinal 
Mendoza, but entered a Franciscan monas- 
tery at Toledo (1482). Queen Isabella chose 
him for her confessor in 1492, and in 1495 
made^ him Archbishop of Toledo. As 
archbishop he maintained the austerity of 
the monk, applying to religion and charity 
the princely revenues of his see. As the 
queen’s spiritual counsellor he w’as the 
guiding spirit of Spanish affairs ; and on her 
death in 1 504 he held the balance between the 
parties of Ferdinand and Philip of Burgundy, 
husband of Ioanna, the mad heiress to the 
crown. Appointed regent in 1506, he 
conducted the affairs of the kingdom through 
a critical time with consummate skill. In 
1507 he was created cardinal, and next year 
organized at his own expense and commanded 
the expedition for the conquest of Oran and 
extirpation of piracy. Ferdinand on his 
deathbed (1516) named Ximenes regent of 
Spain till the arrival of his grandson Cfharies ; 
and the aged cardinal quickly overawed the 
hostile grandees into submission, and quelled 
a revolt in Navarre. He died at Roa on his 
way to greet Charles, just arriving in Spain. 
Ximenes was fanatical in his hatred of heresy, 
and as grand-inquisitor caused the death of 
2500 persons. The revolution he effected in 
breaking down the feudal power of the nobles 
has often been compared with the change 
wrought in France by Richelieu. His 
munificence as a patron of religion, of letters, 
and of art deserves the highest praise. He 
founded the University of Alcala de Henares, 
and published the famous Complutensian 
Polyglot. See the Latin Life by Gomez de 
Castro (1569), English by Lyell (1917), 
Merton, Ximenes and the Making of Spain 
(1934). 
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YALE, (I) Elih» (K)4<? 1721), I'jiglish odicial 
in India and benefactor to America, born at 
Boston^ Vkiss., of British parents, 'fhey 
returned to Britain in 1652, and ho was 
odiicatcd in London; in 1672 he went out to 
India in the service of the Last India Com- 
pany, hecorninp, governor of Madras in 
1687. He wais resident in I'nglantl from 
169‘L and, through tlvc sale in America of 
some of his ellects, doitated money to the 
eollegiale school established (1701) at 
Sayhro<ik, C'oivnccticut, which afterwards 
moved to New llavcn. There in 1718 it 
took the name of \’ale C'ollcgc in honour 
of its henefaetor, tintl in 1887 the nnieh- 
expanded institution became \‘ale University, 
the iliird oldest iiv the United States. 

(2) Linus (,IH21 68), American inventor 
and maitufacLurcr, born id Sidishury, N.Y. 
He invented various types of le>eks, inchidiny, 
the small cylinder locks by which his name is 
known. 

YAMAGA'I’A, IVince Aritomo (1838 1922), 
Jiipancse general iind politiciitn, born at 
HagI, became adviser to the einiieror, iuul 
was appointed war n\inister (1873) junl chief 
of stair (1878), in which cidKicity his modern- 
ization of die mililiiry system led to the 
emergence of Japan as a signilieant force in 
world politics. lie was twice prime minister 
(1889 93, 1898), chief of stalV in the Ru.sso- 
.lapanesc war (1904), iuul president of (he 
privy council (1905). See J. Morris, Afakirs 
of AJockrn Japan ( 1906). 

YAMASriri’A, 'fomoyiiki ( 1 885 I94(v), Japan- 
ese general, commaiKled (he forces which 
overran Singapore in 1942 and tl\cn took 
over the Philippines catiifiaign, caf»turing 
Bataan and Corregidor. Still in charg.c when 
MacArthur lurncd the tables in 1944 45, 
he was captured and luingcd at Manila for 
atrocities perpetrated by hi.s troops. 

YANG, Chen Ning (1922- ), Cdiincsc 
physicist, born in Hofei, the son of a pri>fessor 
of Mathematics, gained a scholarship to 
Chicago in 1945, and in 1955 bcciime a 
professor at the Institute for Advanced 
Studies, Princeton. With Tsung-Dao Lee, 
who had been his fellow-student at Chicago, 
he disproved the established physical prin- 
ciple known as the parity law, and for this 
the two were jointly awarded the Nobel prize 
for 1957, 

YARMOUTH, Sophia von Walmoden, Coun- 
tess of (d. 1765), already known to George H 
in Hanover, on Queen Ckirolinc’s death 
(1737) was brought to England as the king's 
mistress, and created a countess. 

YATES, (1) Uornford, pseud, of Cedi William 
Mercer (1885-1960), English novelist, born 
in London, educated at Harrow and Oxford, 
achieved great popularity with an entertaining 
brand of fanciful escapist adventure fiction— 
Berry and Co (I92l\ Jonah ami Co (1922), and 
many more with the same central characters, 

(2) Edmund (1831-94), British journalist 
and novelist, born at Edinburgh, the son of 


the aclor-managcr Frederick v . 

«i scoic ol novels and other works’ 
cU.lor ol rcnrle Bar, Tinslev's and’oE 
pcnodjcals; und in 1874 loundeLwkh 
CircnviHc Murray, a successful ‘ soaW 
vs'cekly, 77ie World, which, for a libel L 
Lord Lonsdale, involved him in 1884 intwS 
mondis imprisonment. Sec his BecoIlecuZ 

YEAMILS, William Frederick (1835-19]fi\ 
British hi.storical and subject painter, born if 
laganrog, studied in London, Florence and 
Rome, and became A.R.A. in 1866, R A h 
1 878. His best-known work is When cltyon 
last see your father ? ^ 

YEATS, yayis, (1) Jack Butler (1871-1957) 
rish artist and writer, born in London, the 
brother oi (2). Both in his painting and his 
writing he portrayed life in Ireland with 
romantic bravura. His publications include 
Uie Amaranthers (1936) and several plays 
and he is rciiresentcd in many art galleries in 
liuropc and America. 


(2) William Hutlor (1865 4939), Irish poet 
and dramatist, horn near Dublin, son of the 
distinguished artist, John Butler Yeats (1839- 
1922). He was educated in London and 
Dublin and became an art student. He 
dcvclotK'd an interest in occultism and 
thco.sophy, and in his early twenties turned 
from painting to writing. His first publica- 
tion was a {day, Masada (1886), and two 
years later he began, with The Wanderings of 
Olsfn, a serie,s of halluds and poems that 
established his reputation. The Celtic 
Twi/hrhfy a book of peasant legends, appeared 
in^ 1893. Its title, was used to label a school 
of writing that attempted a renaissance of 
ancient Irish culture. With the help of Lady 
Ciregory Yeats he turned to the formation 
of an Irish National 4'hoatre. His three most 


popular plays. The Countess Kathleen, The 
Land of IfearTs Desire and Kathleen ni 
Ifoulihan, appeared respectively in 1892, 1894 
and 1903. For the Abbey Theatre he wrote 
Shadowy Waters, The Kind's Threshold, 
Deirdrc and 'The Golden Helmet, Later, in 
addition to several volumes of fine poetry, he 
wrote Bbur Plays ffor Dancers, Kesurreciion 
and A Vision (a philosophical treatise); and, 
in 1938, two plays, The Kerne's Egg and 
Purgatory, His autobiography is contained 
in three volumes: Reveries over Childhood, 


'The Trembling of the Veil (both 1926) and 
Dramatis Personae (1936). He was awarded 


the Nobel prize in 1923, and his collected 
poem.s appeared in 1933. Yeats died near 
Roquebrune in the south of France, and in 
1948 was rc-intcrred near Sligo, Ireland. See 
the Live.s by Hone (1942) and Jcffarcs (1949), 
the study by L. MacNeice (1941), F. A. C. 
Wilson, fV, B, Yeats and Tradition (1957), 
and the Bibliography by Wade (1951), 

YENDYS, Sydney. See Dobell (2). 

YERKEwS, Charles Tyson (1837-1905), Ameri- 
can railway financier, endowed in 1892 the 
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Yerkes Observatory in connection with the 
University of Chicago, but 45 miles N.W. 
of the city. 

YERSIN, Alexandre Emile John, yer-si (1863- 
1943), Swiss-French bacteriologist, born at 
Rougemont and educated at Lausanne, 
Marburg and Paris, did research at the 
Pasteur Institute in Paris, working along with 
Roux on diphtheria antitoxin. In Hong 
Kong in 1894 he discovered the plague 
bacillus at the same time as Kitasato. He 
developed a serum against it, and founded 
two Pasteur Institutes in China. He intro- 
duced the rubber tree into Indo-China. 

YONGE, Charlotte Mary, yung (1823-1901), 
English novelist, only daughter of W. C. 
Yonge of Otterbourne, Hants, achieved great 
popular success with her Heir of Redclyffe 
(1853) and its successors, publishing some 
120 volumes of fiction. High Church in tone. 
Part of the profits of the Heir of Redclyffe 
was devoted to fitting out the missionary 
schooner Southern Cross for Bishop Selwyn; 
and those of the Daisy Chain (£2000) she 
gave to build a missionary college in New 
Zealand. She also published historical 
works, a book on Christian Names (1863), a 
Life of Bishop Patteson (1873), and a sketch 
of Hannah More (1888), besides translating 
much and editing the Monthly Packet. See 
Life by Georgina Battiscombe (1943), and 
Victorian Bestseller by Mare and Percival 
(1948). 

YORCK VON WARTENBURG, Hans David 
Ludwig (1759-1830), Prussian soldier, was 
the son of a Pomeranian captain, Von Yorck, 
York or Jarck, claiming English descent. 

He entered the army in 1772, was cashiered 
for insubordination, and served in the Dutch 
East Indies, but rejoining the Prussian service, 
gained glory in the wars of 1794, 1806, 1812 
and 1813-14. Ennobled in 1814, he was made 
a field-marshal in 1821. 

YORK, Cardinal. See Stewart Family (13). 
YORK, Duke of: the title normally reserved 
for the second son of the English monarch. 
Edward Ill’s son, Edmund of Langley, 
founded that House of York that fought the 
Wars of the Roses. Charles IPs brother 
Janies bore the title until his accession in 
1685; George I conferred it on his brother 
Ernest Augustus; Frederick (1763-1827), 
George Ill’s second son, was trained for a 
military career in Germany; marrying 
Fredericka, the Princess Royal of Prussia, 
in 1791. In 1793 he commanded the small 
British contingent in the CoaUtion armies 
confronting the French revolutionary forces 
in the Netherlands. His personal success at 
the siege of Valenciennes and Beaumont was 
not properly exploited, and the campaign 
collapsed. No better fortune attended the 
expedition to the Helder of 1799. The duke 
had been appointed commander-in-chief in 
Great Britain in 1798, and his steady, 
knowledgeable and thorough- going reform of 
the army was of lasting benefit, and gave 
Wellington (q.v.) the first-class fighting 
material with which he defeated the French. 
Although exonerated from complicity in the 
traffic in Commissions carried on by his 
mistress, Mary Anne Clarke (q.v.), he 
resigned his ofce. Reinstated in 1811, he 
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continued to justify his honourable sobriquet 
of ‘ the soldier’s friend ’ until his death, still 
in harness, in 1827. George V (q.v.) bore 
the title until created Prince of Wales in 
1901 ; as did George VI (q.v.) prior to his 
accession on the abdication of Edward VIII. 

YORKE, Philip, Earl of Hardwicke (1690- 
1764), English judge, a Dover attorney’s son, 
in 1737 became lord chancellor, supported 
Walpole, and held office under the Duke of 
Newcastle. He presided at the trial of the 
rebel lords in 1745, and promoted the laws 
that proscribed tartan and abolished heritable 
jurisdiction in Scotland. His Marriage Act 
of 1754 abolished Fleet marriages. His son, 
Philip, second Earl (1720-90), held public 
offices and wrote Athenian Letters and edited 
Walpoliana. 

YOSHIDA, Shigeru (1878- ), Japanese 

politician, was bom in Tokyo and educated at 
Tokyo Imperial University. He entered 
diplomacy in 1906 and after service in several 
capitals was vice-minister for foreign affairs. 
From 1930 to 1932 he was ambassador to 
Italy and from 1936 to 1938 ambassador in 
London. In October 1945 he became foreign 
minister and in May 1946, as first chairman 
of the Liberal party, he formed the Govern- 
ment which inaugurated the new constitution. 
He was re-elected in 1950 and resigned in 
December 1954. 

YOUNG, (1) Andrew (1807-89), Scottish 
minor poet, an Edinburgh and St Andrews 
schoolmaster, wrote ‘ There is a happy 
Land ’. 

(2) Andrew John (1885- ), British 

clergyman and poet, born in Elgin, canon of 
Chichester Cathedral since 1948, has written 
nature poems (Winter Harvest^ 1933, The 
White Blackbird, 1935, &c.), a verse play 
(Nicodemus, 1937), and botanical essays (Jf 
Prospect of Flowers, 1945, and A Retrospect of 
Flowers, 1950). In 1952 he was awarded the 
Queen’s Medal for Poetry. 

(3) Arthur (1741-1820), English writer on 
agriculture, was born at Whitehall, but spent 
his boyhood, as indeed most of his life, at 
Bradfield near Bury St Edmunds, his father 
being rector and a prebendary of Canterbury. 
In 1763 he rented a small farm of his mother’s, 
on which he made 3000 unsuccessful experi- 
ments; during 1766-71 held a good-sized 
farm in Essex (ruin the result); from 1776 
to 1778 was in Ireland; resumed farming at 
Bradfield; and in 1793 was appointed 
secretary to the Board of Agriculture, with a 
salary of £400. Blind from 1811, he died in 
London, and was buried at Bradfield. Y oung, 
by his writings, was one of the first to 
elevate agriculture to a science. They include 
A Tour through the Southern Counties (1768), 
A Tour through the North of England (1771), 
The Farmed s Tour through the East of England 
(1770-71), Tour in Ireland (1780), Travels in 
France during 1787-88-89-90 (a valuable 
account of the state of France just before the 
Revolution, 1792-94), The Farmer's Kalendar 
(215th ed. 1862), and ‘ A^icultural Surveys ’ 
of eight English counties, besides many 
papers in The Annals of Agriculture, which he 
edited. See A. W. Hutton’s edition of the 
Tour in Ireland, with bibliography (1892), 
and C. Maxwell’s (1925); M. Betham- 
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I'.dvvards’s edition of the fravi'h in hnince 
(ltd)!)) and her edition ot his Antohwgrapny 

info by Ue fries (l^dhS). _ 

^ (4) Hntdiam (htOl 77), Anicncan Mormon 
leader, born at Whilius’juim, >h; 
cari^ntcr, painter, and )da/,icr m Mendon, 

N Y He lirsi saw the ‘ Book ot Mormon 
in 1830, and in 1832, converted by a brother 
of Joseph Smith (d-v.), was bapti/ed anu 
began to preach near Mendon. Next he went 
10 ' K. i rtlanci, Ohio, was mat c an ^ 
prcachctl in Canada 1832 33. hi 
was appointed one of the twelve apostles c t 
the church, in 1844 president; 

Mormons, when driven Im 

led bv him to Utah in 1847. In 1840 he 
visited I England and made 2000 proselytes. 

In 1848 till' greal body of Mormons arnyed 
at Utah, and' founded Salt hake ^ 

IHSl President b'illmorc appointed Bngluun 
Young governor. In 1858 a new | 

C’umming, wsis sent with a torce ol Umle 
States troops, 'She determination ol le 
United Slates to abolish polygamy, and he 
appointment in 18(4) g'^^^hlier Cicnti e 
governor, reduced \ ouug's authoniy. Piac- 
tical and far-seeing (thong, h a hinatie), he 
eiicourag.cd agrieuUure and mauulaetuie. , 
made roads and bridges, and earned througli 
a contract for 100 niiles ol o'n to 

Railroad. He died leaving ^2,500,000 to 
sevcnlccn wives and blty-si.x childicn, 

15 ) Uharles Mayne (1777 IS.xh), b.ngdish 
tragedian, son of a rascally London surgeon, 
wais driven from home wnlh his tnothor ana 
two brothers, and had for 
clerk in a West India house, w;hen hi 17)8 1 e 
made his debut at Liverpool; m 
appeared in London as Hamlet . 
a really original actor, second only, 

parts superior, to in i«os he 

retired with a lortunc ot £60,000. In 1805 he 
had married a brilliaht young actress, Julia 
Anne Ciriniaui (1785 i80<)). Iboh son, 
Julian Charles Ymiisg {1806 
of Southwiek in Sussex 1844 50, and then ol 
llmington, Worcestershire; he ^ 

most amusing Memow oj Chaflcs Mennt 
Yoim^r (1871), four-fifths ol it his own 
Journal, and supplemented m 1875 by /.u.v/ 
Leaves from that same Journal. 

(6) Douglas (1913- ), Scottish poet and 
scholar, bom at Tayport, Nte, was educated 
at Merchiston Castle, St Andrews and 
Oxford, and became a Icctiu'cr in CUissica at 
Aberdeen and St Andrews. 
of verse include AuiUrafu Blads (1943) ana 
A Braird o' Thistles (1947). lie is best Known 
for The Biiddocks (1958) and Ihc Birdies 
(1959), translations into Lallans ol Aristo- 
phanes’ plays. He was gaoled tor rclusmg 
war-service except in an independent 
land’s army and his attitude split the Scottish 
National Party, of which he was contro- 
versially elected chairman (1942). After the 
war he became a Labour parluiincntary 
candidate. ^ ^ i * 

(7) Edward (1683-17C)5), English poet, 
author of Night Thoughts, was born at 
Upham rectory near Bishop’s Waltham, the 
son of a future dean of Salisbury, and m 
1708 received a law fellowship of All Souls, 
Oxford. He came before the world as a poet 


1712 with an Epistle to George Granville 
on being created Lord Lansdowne. In 171 q 


»wV/tV4. In 1719 

, duced a tragedy, Busiris, at Drnrv 
Lane ; i n 1 7 1 6 he was in Ireland in attendance 
on the dissolute young Marquis (afterwards 
Duke) of Wharton ; and he was tutor in the 

His second 


he produced 
* in 17b 

dissolute young Mar-,„.. v— ^warus 
1 7U.XW/ of Wharton ; and he was tutor in the 
family of the Marquis of Exeter. His second 
tragedy, I'he Revenge, was produced in 172b 
his third and last, The Brothers, in 1753. His 
satires. The Love of Fame, the Umversal 
Passion (1725 -28), brought money as well as 
fame; and for The Instalment (1726), a poem 
addressed to Sir Robert Walpole, he got a 
pension of £200. In 1724 Young took 
orders; in 1727 he was appointed a royal 
chaplain; in 1730 he became rector of 
Welwyn- Next year he married Lady Eliza- 
:, daughter of the Earl of Lichfield 


both Lee, 
and widow 


of CYilonel Lee. 


anu wau>w ui v, uiuuui The JVigir 

Thoughts (1742-44) occasioned by her death 
and other sorrows, has much fustian sub- 
limity and artificial melancholy, but many 
nf iiN senteutious lines have nassed into 


of its sententious lines have passed into 
proverbial use; some parts are real poetry. 

,Sco his Life ami Letters by H. C. Shelley 
(1914); l.ifc by Ch'oft in Johnson’s Poets 
(1782); George Idiot’s iCssays; Thomas’s 
I A* PoPte E. Young (1901), J. W. Mackail’s 
Studies of English Poets (1926), 

(8) Kaiily Hilda (Mrs Da nicU) (1880-1949), 
English waiter, bora in Northumberland, 
wrote Miss Mole (1930, 'fait Black Memorial 
prize) and other novels of the school of Jane 
Austen. 

(9) SYiiads Brett (1884-1954), English 
novelist, horn at Halesowen, Worcs. Estab- 
lislicd first as a physician, with a period as 
ship’s doctor, he achieved celebrity as a 
writer with Portrait of Clare (1927), which 
won the 'bait Black Memorial prize. From 
then on he wrote a succession of acceptable 
novels of leisurely^ charm, characterized by 
a deep love of his native country. Note- 
worthy titles arc Mv Brother Jonathan 
(1928), Ear Forest (1936), Dr. Bradley 
Rernemhers (1935), A Man about die House 
(1942) and Portrait of a Village (1951). In 
1944 he essayed a long epic poem, The Island, 
cast in lyric, ballad, elegiac and narrative 
forms, as well as in dialogue. An ambitious 
undertaking, it remains, however, a story- 
teller’s poem rather than the great work of a 
poet. In South Africa (1952) was his last 
book, and he died in Cape Town. 

(10) James (181L‘83), Scottish industrial 
chemist, born in Glasgow, was a joiner, and 
studied chemistry, &c., at Anderson s College. 
,Hc became d 'homas Graham’s assistant there 
(1832) and (1837) in University College, 
London. As manager of chemical works 
near Liverpool (1839) and near Manchester 
(1843), he discovered cheaper methods ot 
producing sodium stannatc and potassium 
chlorate; and it was his 
1850) that led to the manufacture ot parattm- 
oil and solid parallin on a large scale. 

(11) Tliomas (15K7-1655), Scottish Pmito 
Uivino, bom in 1 ‘orlhsh.ro. stu^ 
Andrews, was Milton’s tutor ull 
afterwards held charges at Hatnbiwg and m 
Essex. He was the chief author in 1641 of an 

Answer to Bishop H^ill >1?^ iTstenhen 
a name compounded of the jmtials of Stephen 
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Marshall, Edmund Calamy, Thomas Young, 
Matthew Newcomen and William Spurstow. 

(12) Thomas (1773-1829), English physicist, 
physician and Egyptologist, born of Quaker 
parentage at Milverton, Somerset, studied 
medicine at London, Edinburgh, Gottingen 
and Cambridge, and started as doctor in 
London in 1800, but devoted himself to 
scientific research, and in 1801 became 
professor of Natural Philosophy to the Royal 
Institution. His Lectures (1807) expounded 
the doctrine of interference, which established 
the undulatory theory of light. He did 
valuable work in insurance, haemodynamics 
and Egyptology, and made a fundamental 
contribution to the deciphering of the inscrip- 
tions on the Rosetta Stone. See Life by 
Peacock (1855) and Prof. Tyndall’s New 
Fragments (1892). 

YOUNGHUSBAND, Sir Francis (1863-1942), 
British explorer, born at Murree in India, 
explored Manchuria in 1886 and on the way 
back discovered the route from Kashgar into 
India via the Mustagh Pass. In 1902 he went 
on the expedition which opened up Tibet to 
the western world. British resident in 
Kashmir (1906-09), he wrote much on India 
and Central Asia. 

YOURIEFFSKAIA, Princess. See Dolgo- 
rukova. 

YOUSEF, Sidi Mohammed ben. See Sidi 
Mohammed. 

YPRES, Earl of. See French. 

YPSILANTI, ip-si-lan'tee, distinguished Greek 
Phanariot family, claiming descent from the 
Comneni ; 

(1) Alexander (1725-1805), father of (3), 
became hospodar of Wallachia, but was put 
to death on suspicion of fostering Greek 
ambitions. 

(2) Alexander (1783-1828), eldest son of 

(3), served with distinction in the Russian 
army in 1812-13, and was chosen by the 
Greek ‘ Hetairists ’ as their chief in 1820. 
He headed a Rouman movement, but, 
defeated by the Turks, took refuge in Austria, 
where he died. 

(3) Constantine (d. 1816), son of (1), became 
also hospodar of Moldavia and Wallachia. 
Deposed in 1805, he came back with some 
thousands of Russian soldiers, stirred up the 
Serbs to rebellion, and made another plan 
for restoring Greece, but had to flee to 
Russia. 


(4) Demetrius (1793-1832), younger son of 
(3), also serwd in the Russian army, and 
aided his brother’s schemes for emancipating 
the Christian population of Turkey. In 
Greece he took part in the capture of Tripolita 
(October 1820). His gallant defence of 
Argos stopped the victorious march of the 
Turks, and in 1828-30 he was Greek com- 
mander-in-chief. He died in Vienna. 

YRIARTE, Charles, ee-ri-art (1832-98), 
French man of letters, born in Paris, of 
Spanish ancestry, studied architecture but 
from 1861 devoted himself to literature. He 
was editor-in-chief of Le Monde Illustr^, 
Specially interested in the Italian Renaissance 
period, he wrote histories of Venice (1877) 
and Florence (1880), as well as biographies 
of Francesca da Rimini (1882) and Caesar 
Borgia (1889). 

YSAYE, Eugene (1858-1931), Belgian violinist, 
one of the greatest of his time, born at 
Brussels, made many tours in Europe and 
America. First teacher of the violin at the 
Brussels Conservatoire (1886-98) he com- 
posed concertos, sonatas, &c. for that 
instrument. 

YUAN-SHIH-KAI, -shee-ki (1859-1916), 
Chinese dictator, born in Honan province, 
served in the army and became imperial 
adviser, minister in Korea (1885-94), gover- 
nor of Shantung (1900), but was banished 
after the death of emperor Kuang Hsii (1908). 
He participated in the revolution of 191 1 and 
became first president of China (1912-16), 
Sun Yat-Sen (q.v.) standing down for him, 
but was opposed by the latter from the south 
when he tried to make himself emperor. His 
manner of death is unknown. 

YUKAWA, Hideki (1907- ), Japanese physi- 
cist, predicted (1935) the existence of the 
meson, a particle hundreds of times heavier 
than the electron. His work on quantum- 
theory and nuclear physics obtained him the 
award of the Nobel prize for physics for 
1949. He is the first Japanese to be so 
honoured. Since 1951 he has been professor 
of Physics at Columbia University. 

YULE, Sir Henry (1820-89), British orientalist, 
bom at Inveresk, served in the Bengal 
Engineers (1840-62), sat on the Indian 
Council (1875-89), and wrote Cathay and the 
Way Thither (1866) and The Book of Ser 
Marco Polo (1871). He was created K.C.S.I. 
in 1889. 


Z 


ZACCARIA, Antonio (1502-39), Italian reli- 
gious, founded the Barnabite preaching order 
(1530), and was canonized in 1897. 

ZACHARIAS, Saint (d. 752), a Greek by 
descent, born in Calabria, was pope from 
741 to 752, and recognized Pepin the Short 
as king of France (752). 

ZADKIEL, pseud, of Richard James Morrison 
(1794-1874), who in 1830 started a best-selling 
astrological almanac. 


ZADKINE, Ossip (1890- ), Russian sculptor, 
born at Sindensk, developed an individual 
style, making effective use of the play of light 
on concave surfaces, as in The Three Musicians 
(1926), Orpheus (1940), and Destroyed City 
(1952). 

ZAHAROFF, Sir Basil, orig. Basileios 
Zadiarias (1850-1936), armaments magnate 
and fi.nancier, born in Anatolia, Turkey, of 
Greek parents, entered the munitions industry 
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and became a shadowy but immensely 
influential tigiirc in intcrniUiomil politics and 
finance, amassing a huge roTtiinc in arms 
deals, oil, shipping and hanking. KniglUed 
(1918) for his services to the allies in World 
War I, he donated large sums of money to 
universities and other institutions, but was 
suspected by many of using his iidlucnce to 
intrigue for his own protil. See study by 
Lewi n soil n (1934). 

ZAfIN, Theodor voi* (1838 1933), German 
Biblical scholar, born at Mors, professor in 
several universities, including Cidttingen and 
Leipzig, known for his series on the New 'Vest- 
ament Canon (188L 93), ineluding 'lafian'x 
Dhtfessaro/i and an introduction to the New 
Testament (1897). With Cicbhardl and llar- 
nack he edited the Patres Apostoli (LS76 78). 

ZAMLNIIOL, laizariis laulwig (1859 1917), 
a Jewish Warsaw oculist, born at Bialystok, 
invented Esperanto. Sec Life by M. Boulton 
(I960). 

ZANCWILL, Israel (1864 1926), Jewish 
writer, born in London, went to school at 
Plymouth and Bristol, but was mainly sclf- 
laiighL graduated with honours at London 
University, and, after teaching, became a 
journalist. A leading: Zionist, lie wrote 
poems, plays, novels, and c.ssays, and hccamc 

widely known by his Jewish tales* ChiUIn’it 

of the Ghetto (1892), Ghetto I'rot^edies (1894), 
I'he Kiti^ of Schnorrers (1894), and Prcaoiers 
of the Ghetto (1898). Other works are The 
Master, Without Prejudice (essays), A 
Revoked Daughter, Nurse Marjorie, The 
Mefting-Pot {pm), I ye Moderns (1925). 

ZANUCK, Darryl Knmeis, za'iiuk (1902 * ), 
American him producer, born in Wahoo, 
Neb. Lie worked with Joseph Schcnck, 
Warner Brothers and 1 ’wciiliclh-Cenlury 
Pictures, becoming vice-president of that 
company and, after its merger with E’ox. 
Films in 1935, of Twcnticth-C'cntiiry Vox 
Films Corporation. Among his many suc- 
cessful films arc Li/tie Caesar, The Jazz 
Singer, The House of Rothschild, l.es Mistir^ 
ables. How Green was Mv Valley, The Grapes 
of Wrath, The Razofs Edge, The Snake Pit 
and All About Eve* 

ZAFOLYA, a powerful Mtingariaa family 
which included: 

(1) John (1487 1540), Prince of Tran.syl- 
vania, who was proclaimed king of I lungary in 
1526, despite the superior claim of Ferdinand 
of JLapsburg, who drove him out in 1527 but 
was defeated by Suleiman the Magnificent, 
who reinstated John as puppet ruler. 

(2) John SigismtiiKl (1540 71), son of (1), 
succeeded his father, but, Suleiman having 
made Hungary a Turkish province, ho had 
to content himself with the voivodship of 
Transylvania. 

(3) Stephen (d. 1499), father of (1), gained 
renown as a military leader under Matthias 
Corvinus (q.v.) by his defeat of the Turks and 
his conquest of Austria, of which he was 
made governor (1485). 

ZATOPEK:, Emil, zaZ- (1922*- ), Czech 
atlilete, born in Moravia. After many 
successes in Czechoslovak track events, he 
won the 10,000 metres title at the Olympic 
Games in London in 1948. In the succeeding 
four years he showed himself to be the 


ZENO OF CITIUM 

pcalcst long-distance runner of his timp 
breaking thirlecn world records aiS V 
lurllior incliuling the 5000 Ztra 

7 Olympics™ 

ZLaJIARIAII, minor prophet, born 
Babylonia during the captivity, went baS 
wall the iirst bami of exiles to Judaea. Of 
the Book ol /.cchanali only tJie first eight 
chapters are by lum, 

ZKKMAN, 1‘iclor (1865 1943), Dutch phvsi 
cist, born at Zonnemairc, Zeeland, lectuVi 
(ISO?), prolcssor at Amsterdam 
xti^? ’ on magneto-optics 

While at Leyden he discovered the Zeeman 
fjlect, i.a. when a ray of light from a source 
placed in a magnetic field is examined 
spectroscopically the spectral line is widenS 
or occasionally doubled. In 1902 he shared 
with Lorentz the Nobel prize for Dhvsio! 
Ill 1922 he was awarded the Rumford Medal 
ol the Royal Society. 

ZUSSy Carl, tsis (1816-88), German optician 
established at Jena (1846) the factory which 
became noted for the production of lenses 
microscopes, licld glasses, &c. His business 
was organized on a system whereby the 
workers had a share in the profits. 

ZKI J.KR, Eduard (18 14 -1908), German 

philosopher and tlicologian, born at Klein- 
bottwar in Wurttcinberg, studied at Tubingen 
and Berlin, and settled at 'rabingen in 1840 
as privatdozcrit in theology. In 1847 he 
became professor of I'licology at Bern 
and in 1849 at Marburg, whence he was 
culled to the chair of Philosophy at Heidel- 
berg in 1862, at Berlin in 1872. Perhaps the 
ablest of the direct disciples of his father-in- 
law, iiaur, he forsook theology and his early 
Hegelianism for historical work, carried on 
ill an impartial and eclectic spirit. He 
published Platonic studies in 1839, a tren- 
chant work on the Acts of the Apostles (on 
Baur’s lines, 1854; trans, 1876), books on 
ZwingU (1853), D. F. Strauss (1874), and 
Frederick the Great (1886); a history of 
German philosophy since Leibniz (1872), 
and a manual of Greek philosophy (1883; 
trans. 1886); besides his masterly work, Die 
Geschichte der Griechischen Pliilosophie 
(1844 *52) which has appeared in a number 
of translations. 

ZENO (426 491), Emperor of the East (474- 
491), was a weak ruler, and during his reign 
internal distractions and foreign troubles 
greatly increased. 

ZENO OF CrmjM’ (342-270 u.c.), founder 
of the Stoic philosophy, a native of Citium, 
Cyprus, possibly a Phoenician, in 320 went 
to Athens, where he did the rounds of the 
philosophical schools, including the Lyceum 
and the Academy, and finally opened his 
own school at the ‘ Painted Porch ’ (Stoa 
Polkile), He taught that virtue is necessarily 
good, that most things in life are morally 
indilferenL o.g. most objects of desire such as 
goods, honours, children, wife, and that these 
are at best only relatively good. Ho wrote 
eighteen books, including the anarchical 
Republic. In extreme old age he committed 
suicide. Sec works on stoicism by E. Zeller 
(1870), R. D. Hicks (1911), E. V. Arnold 
(1911; newed. 1958), M. Pohlenz (1948-49), 
and S. Sambursky on the Physics (1959). 
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ZENO OF ELEA (fl. 5th cent, b.c.), Greek 
philosopher, a native of Elea, a Greek colony 
in Lucana, Italy. A favourite disciple of 
Parmenides (q.v.), he came with him to 
Athens and on his return to Elea joined an 
unsuccessful conspiracy against the tyrant 
Nearchus. He defended Parmcnidian mon- 
ism against Pythagorean pluralism, by taking 
a Pythagorean postulate such as ‘ things are 
a many ’ and working out from it a pair of 
contradictory conclusions. Best known of 
all are his four arguments against motion, 
which is a necessary consequence of pluralism. 
They are ‘ Achilles and the Tortoise * 
(Achilles never overtakes the Tortoise, 
because he must traverse an infinite number 
of points before reaching the tortoise’s 
starting-place and even then there is an 
infinite number of points separating the 
competitors), ‘ The Flying Arrow ‘ The 

Stadium ’ and ‘ The Row of Solids They 

were refuted by Aristotle, but reinstated by 
Lewis Carroll, Bergson and Bertrand Russell 
in their difterent ways. Only fragments of 
his works remain. He appears in Plato’s 
dialogue, Parmenides, as instructor to 
Socrates. Sec E. Zeller, Presocratic Philo- 
sophy (trans. 1881), B. Russell, Mysticism and 
Logic (1918), J. Burnet, Early Greek Philo- 
sophy (4th ed. 1930), G. S. Kirk and J. E. 
Raven, The Presocratic Philosophers (1957). 
ZENO OF SIDON (1st cent, b.c.), Epicurean 
philosopher, taught at Athens to 78 b.c. 
ZENO OF TARSUS (3rd cent, b.c.), succeeded 
Clirysippus as head of the Stoic school. 
ZENOBIA, -n5'- (3rd cent, a.d.), queen of 
Palmyra, bom there probably of Arab des- 
cent, became the wife of the Bedouin Oden- 
athus, lord of the city, who in a.d. 264 was 
recognized by Gallienus as governor of the 
East. On her husband’s murder (c. 271) 
nearly the whole of the eastern provinces 
submitted to her sway. When Aurelian 
assumed the purple, he marched against her, 
defeated her in several battles, besieged her 
in Palmyra, and ultimately captured her as 
she was attempting flight (272). She saved 
her life by imputing the blame of the war 
to her secretary, Longinus (q.v.); he was 
beheaded and Palmyra destroyed. Zenobia, 
decked with jewels, was led in triumphal 
procession at Rome, and presented by her 
conqueror with large possessions near 
Tivoli, where, with her two sons, she passed 
the rest of her life in comfort and even 
splendour. Strikingly beautiful and of high 
spirit, she governed with prudence, justice, 
and liberality ; and her literary acquirements 
were considerable. See W. Wright, Palmyra 
and Zenobia (1895). 

ZEPHANIAH, zef-e-m'a (fli. 7th cent. B.c.), 
Hebrew prophet of the Old Testament whose 
account of a coming Day of Wrath inspired 
the mediaeval Latin hymn Dies Irae. 
ZEPPELIN, Count Ferdinand von (1838-1917), 
German army officer, born at Constance, 
Baden, served in the Franco-German war, 
and in 1897-1900 constructed his first air-ship 
or dirigible balloon of rigid type, named a 
Zeppelin, after its inventor, who set up a works 
for their construction at Friedrichshafen. 
ZERNICKE, Fritz (1888- ), Dutch physi- 

cist, born at Amsterdam, professor of Physics 


at Groningen, developed the phase-contrast 
principle used in microscopy. He was awarded 
the Nobel physics prize in 1953. 
ZEROMSKI, Stefan, zhe-rom'ski (1864-1925), 
Polish novelist, born at Strawezyn, wrote The 
Homeless (1900), The Ashes (1904, English 
edition 1928), The Fight with Satan (trilogy, 
1916-18), &c., pessimistic, patriotic, lyrical 
in tone. 

ZEUSS, Johann Kaspar, tsoys (1806-56), 
German founder of Celtic philology, became 
professor in the Lyceum at Bamberg in 1847. 
He edited Grammatica Celtica (1853). 
ZEUXIS, zook'sis (fl. late 5th cent, b.c.), 
Greek painter, born at Heraclea, excelled 
in the representation of natural objects. 
According to legend, his painting of a bunch 
of grapes was so realistic that birds tried to 
cat the fruit. 

ZHUKOV, Grigori Konstantinovich (1896- 
), Russian soldier, was born of peasant 
parents at Strelkovka, Kaluga region, worked 
in Moscow as an apprentice furrier, and was 
conscripted into the Tsarist Army. In 1918 
he joined the Red Army. In 1939 he com- 
manded the Soviet tanks in Outer Mongolia, 
and in 1941, as general, became Army chief 
of stair. In December 1941 he lifted the 
siege of Moscow, and in February 1943 his 
countcr-oftensive was successful at Stalingrad. 
In command of the First Byclo-Russian 
Army in 1944-^5, he captured Warsaw and 
conquered Berlin. On May 8, 1945, on 
behalf of the Soviet High Command, he 
accepted the German surrender. After the 
war he became c.-in-c. of the Russian zone 
of Germany, but he soon sulfcrcd a political 
eclipse, and was not prominent again till 
after Stalin’s death in 1953. In 1955 he 
became minister of defence and in July 1957 
he emerged as a supporter of Khrushchev 
against the Malenkov-Molotov faction. 
Khrushchev rewarded this ruj^ged soldier of 
formidable energy by dismissing him in 
October. In 1958 he was attacked for his 
‘ revisionist ’ policy and for his alleged 
* political mistakes ’ in the adnainistration of 
tlXio r*orcos 

ZHUKOVSKY, Vasily Andreycvich (1783- 
1852), Russian poet, born in the government 
of Tula, known chiefly for his translations 
into Russian of English, French and German 
poetry. 

ZIEGFELD, Florcnz, zig'feld (1869-1932), 
American theatre manager, born in Chicago, 
the son of the president of Chicago Musical 
College. He was the deviser and perfector of 
the American revue-spectacle, based on the 
Folies Berg^res, and his Follies of 1907 was 
the first of an annual series that continued 
until 1931 and made his name synonymous 
with extravagant theatrical production. He 
produced other musical shows, such as The 
Red Feather, Kid Boots, Sally, Showboat, Rio 
Rita, and the American production of Bitter 
Sweet, He married Anna Held, the French 
comedienne, in 1897 (divorced 1913), and the 
American actress, Billie Burke, in 1914. 
ZIETEN, or Zicthen, Hans Joachim von, 
tzeefin (1699-1786), Prussian cavalry general, 
born at Wustrau (Brandenburg), was dis- 
missed from the Prussian cavalry for insubor- 
dination in 1727, but in 1730 rehabilitated. 
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As colonel of hussars (1741) he increased the 
cnicicncy of the Prussian li.ahL cavalry. In 
1744 he burst into Uohcniin, then executed a 
dexterous retreat; in the Seven Years’ War 
he covered himself willi p,(ory at Prague, 
Collin, Lculhen, Liegnitz and 'I'orgau. ‘ Old 
Father Zieten ’ thereafter lived in retirement 
at Berlin, in high favour with F’rcdcrick the 
CJreat. See Life by Winter (IHSO). 

/JJVIBALISl', Kfrens (1884 ■ ), violinist 

and composer, wtis born in Rostov, Russia, 
and later took American nationality, becom- 
ing director of the Curtis Institute of Music 
in Philadelphia. He has composed for both 
violin and orchestra. 

ZIMISCES, John, zi-iuis'cez (925 76), Byzan- 
tine emperor in 9(>9 fous»ht stoutly 

against Saracens, Bulgars aiui Russians. 
See, study of his time by Schlumbcrgcr 
{I'Epopt’^e Iiy::(inti/u\ 1897). 

ZHVlMERtVlANN, tzi/ii'-'j (1) Arthur (1864"- 
1940), German politician, was born in Past 
Prussia. After diplomtUic service in China 
he directed from 1904 the laistern !>ivision of 
the German F'orcign Ollicc and was foreign 
secretary (November 1916 August 1917). In 
January 1917 he sent the famous ‘ Zinimcr- 
nuuin telegram ’ to the Cierman minister in 
Mexico with the tertns of tin alliance between 
Mexico and Germany, by which Mexico was 
to attack the United States with German and 
Japanese assistance in return for the Ameri- 
can states of New Mexico, Texas and Arizona, 
lids telegram, intercepted by British Intelli- 
gence i'mally brought the hesitant American 
government into the war against Germany 
and into exerting its inllucncc in European 
alfairs. See B. W, 'ruchnian, 77/c Zinimer- 
ntaft/t 'fvlegrapi ( 1 959). 

(2) Ooniiniktis (1685 1766), German archi- 
tect, born at Wessobrunn, a leading exponent 
of the Rococo style in southern Germany, as 
seen in his churches at Wics, Buxheim, 
Gunzberg, &c. 

(3) Johann Cieorg, Ritter von (1728 95), 
Swiss doctor and writer, horn at Briigg, 
studied medicine at Cidtl ingen, and became 
town-physician at Brugg, where he published 
his sentimental book On .Solitude (1755; 
rewritten 1785), which was translated from 
the German into almost cver>^ European 
language. He also wrote on ‘ national pride ’ 
and on medical subjects. In 1768 he wont 
to Hanover with the title of physician to 
George BI, and was summoned to Berlin to 
the last illness of Frederick the Great, and 
after his death published several wortlilcss 
books about him. Sec books by Bodemann 
(1878) and Ischcr (1893). 

(4) Robert (1B24"‘98), Austrian Horbartian 
philosopher and writer on aesthetics, an 
opponent of Hegel. 

ZINOVIEV, Grigoriy, zm-ov'yuf (1883- 1936), 
Russian politician, born at Elisavetgrad, 
Ukraine, was in 1917 -26 a leading member 
of the Soviet government, but then suflered 
expulsion, in 1936 death. The so-called 
' Zinoviev Letter ’ inlluciiccd the British 
general election of October 1 924. 

2JNSSER, Huns (1878-1940), American 
bacteriologist, born m New York, professor 
at Columbia (1913-23), then at Flarvard 
Medical School. In 1915 he was one of the 


Red Cross Commission to Serbia .u 
purpose ol investigating typhus. In mm® 

Sir 'sris 

ZINZENOORF, Nicolaus Ludwig Crrnf 
( 1 70()-60), German religious leader, refo^ Jr 
ol the Moravian Brethren, was bora a 
Dresden studied under Franckc at Hall, 
aiul.held a government post at Dresden 
le invited the persecuted Moravians to to 
Lusatian estates, and there founded for 
the colony of Herrnhut (‘ the Lord’s 
mg ). Ills zeal led to troubles with thp 
govemment, and in 1736 48 he was exilS 
He visited imgland, wlicrc he was welcomeri 
by John Wesley, and in 1741 vvcntlo aS 
Huring his exile from Saxony he was ordained 
at 'I ubingcu, and became bishop of the 
Moravian Brethren. He died at Herrnliut 
having written over a hundred books Manv 
of his hymns arc still sung by the Brethren. 

ZLSKA, or Zi^ka, John, zhish'ka (c 1370- 
1424), Bohemian Hussite leader, nobly born 
at IVoc/.nov, was brought up as pagetoKme 
Wcnceslas. He fought for the Teutonic 
kmghts against the i’olcs, for the Austrians 
against the 'Lurks, and for the English at 
Agincourt (1415). In Bohemia soon after 
the murder of Huss he became chamberlain 
to King Wcnceslas, and joined the extremest 
parly of hatred against Rome. After the 
outbreak at Prague (July 30, 1419), Ziska 
was cliosen leader of the popular party, with 
4000 men dercated the Emperor Sigismund’s 
40,000, captured Prague (1421), and erected 
the fortress of 'Labor, whence his party was 
called I'ahorites. In 1421 he lost his remain* 
ing eye at the siege of Raby, but continued 
to loud on his troops to a succession of 
twelve unexampled victories, with but one 
defeat, compelling Sigisnuind to offer the 
Hussites religious liberty. But he died of 
plague at the siege of Przibislav before the 


war was over, and was buried ultimately at 
Ckislay. Ziska was cruel, but less so than his 
enemies. Bee study by Heymann (1955). 

zni’EL, Karl Alfred von (1 839-1904), German 
geologist and palaeontologist, born at 
Balilingen, Baden, a distinguished authority 
on his subjects and their history, taught at 
Vienna, Karlsruhe and Munich, and was 
president of the Bavarian Academy. His 
Textbook of Palaeontology appeared in 
English translation 1900” 02 (ed. Eastman). 
It was later revised by Woodward (1925). 

ZOU; (980-1050), daughter of the Byzantine 
emperor Constantine VUI, caused the murder 
of her husband, Roraanus HI, made her 
paramour emperor as Michael IV (1034), 
and after his exile (1042) married Con- 
stantine IX- 


ZOFFANY, John (1733^1810), R.A. (1769), 
a London portrait-painter, of German 
origin. After studying art in Rome, in 1758 
he settled in London. Securing royal 
patronage, ho painted many portraits and 
conversation pieces. 1772-79 h© spent in 
Florence; 1783-90 in India, after which he 
returned to England. He died at Kew. See 
book by Lady V. Manners and Dr Williamson 
(1920). 
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ZOG I, orig. Ahmed Bey Zogu, zog (1893- 
), king of Albania, was bom the son of a 
highland tribal chieftain, and was educated in 
Istanbul. He became head of the clan at the 
age of twelve, growing up in an atmosphere 
of tribal feuds, and in 1912, when Albania 
declared her independence, Zog took a blood 
oath to defend it. As the outstanding 
nationalist leader, in 1922 he formed a 
republican government and was its premier, 
president and commander-in-chief; in 1928 
he proclaimed himself king. In 1938 he 
married the Hungarian Countess Geraldine 
Apponyi. After Albania was overrun by the 
Italians King Zog came to Britain, and in 
1946 took up residence in Egypt, in 1955 on 
the French Riviera. 

ZOILXJS (fl. 3rd cent- b.c.), Greek rhetorician, 
born at Amphipolis, became known as 
Bomeromastix (scourge of Homer), from the 
bitterness with which he attacked Homer. 
His name has become proverbial for a 
malignant critic. 

ZOLA, ^^mile (1840-1902), French novelist, 
was bom in Paris, the son of an Italian 
engineer. He entered the publishing house 
of Hachette as a clerk, but soon became an 
active journalist. His work in criticism and 
politics was almost uniformly unfortunate; 
later he attempted the drama with equal lack 
of success. His true forte for short stories 
showed itself in the charming Contes d Binon 
(1864), Nouveaux Contes d Ninon (1874), 
the collections entitled Le Capitaine Burle 
and Nats Micoulin, and the splendid Attaqiie 
dll Moulin (1880). In the later years of the 
Empire he had formed with Flaubert, 
Daudet, the Goncourts, and Turgenev a sort 
of informal society, out of which grew the 
‘Naturalist school’. In this direction 
Thdrise Raquin (1867) is a very powerful 
picture of remorse. But it was not until after 
the war that he began the great series of 
novels with a purpose called Les Roiigon- 
Macquart; it comprises a score of volumes, 
all connected by the appearance of the same 
or different members of the family. The 
two * mother-ideas ’ of Zola’s naturalism 
were heredity and a certain cerebral infirmity; 
and in order to apply his theory to the study 
of the document humain, ho mastered the 
technical details of most professions, occu- 
pations and crafts, as well as the history of 
recent events in France. He began with a 
sort of general sketch called La Fortune des 
Rougon. La Curie and Son Excellence 
Engine Rougon deal with the society of the 
later days of the Second Empire. La Fame 
de VAbbi Mouret is an attack upon celibacy, 
and is, like La Conquite de Plassansy a vivid 
study of provincial life. Le Ventre de Paris 
deals with the lowest strata of the Parisian 
population. L* Assommoir depicts drunken- 
ness; Pot-Bouille the lower bourgeoisie and 
their servants; Au Bonheur des dames 
‘ universal providers Une Page d' amour 
and La Joie de vivre are more generally 
human. Nana is devoted to the cult of the 
goddess Lubricity. V Oeuvre deals with art 
and literature. La Terre is an appallingly 
repulsive study of the French peasant, and 
Germinal of the miner; Lm. Bite humaine 
contains minute information as to the 


working of railways; Le Reve displays a 
remarkable acquaintance with the details of 
church ritual; V Argent exploits financial 
crashes; and La Dibdcle recounts the great 
disaster of 1870. Dr Pascal (1893) is a sort of 
feeble summing-up. Lourdes (1894), dealing 
with faith-healing, is hardly a novel, any 
more than is Rome (1896), a critical study 
of the Papal Curia, or Paris (1898). Ficonditi 
(1899), Travail (1901), and Viritd (1903) form 
part of ‘ Lcs Quatre ifivangilcs ’. Zola 
espoused the cause of Dreyfus (q.v.), im- 
peached the military authorities, and was 
sentenced to imprisonment (1898), but 
escaped for a year to England. He died in 
Paris, accidentally sufibcated by charcoal 
fumes. See his Correspondance (1907-08), 
works by Sherard (1893), Vizetclly (1904), 
Josephson (1928), Barbussc (trans. 1932), 
and (in French) Lcpcllcticr (1908), Scillifere 
(1923), D. Le Blond-Zola (his daughter; 
1931), Hemmings (1953) and Laroux (1955). 
ZORN, Anders Leonhard ( 1 860-1 920), Swedish 
etcher, sculptor and painter, born at Utme- 
land, near Mora. His bronze statue of 
Gustavus Vasa is in his native town of Mora. 
His paintings deal mainly with Swedish 
peasant life. It was as an etcher that he 
achieved European fame, with studies of 
Verlaine, Proust, Rodin, &c., and a series 
of nudes executed with a skill unique in this 
medium. Sec a monograph by E. M. Lang 
(1924). 

ZOROASTER, Grecized form of Zarathush- 
tra, mod. Zaradusht, Iranian prophet, the 
founder or reformer of the ancient Parsce 
religion, appears as an historical person only 
in the earliest portion of the Avesta. His 
family name was Spitama; but where he was 
born is not known. As the centre of a group 
of chieftains, one of whom was King Vlsh- 
taspa, he carried on a political, military, and 
theological struggle for the defence or wider 
establishment of a holy agricultural state, 
whose laws and principles encouraged 
pastoral labour, tillage, and thrift, as against 
Turanian and Vcdic aggressors. He lived in 
N.W. Persia perhaps in the 6th century b.c. 
Some put him as early as c. 1000 b.c. The 
keynote of his system is that the world and 
history exhibit the struggle between Ormuzd 
and Ahriman (the creator or good spirit, and 
the evil principle, the devil), in which at the 
end evil will be banished and the good reign 
supreme. See studies by Jackson (1898), 
M. N. Dhalla (1938), Herzfeld (1947) and 
Guillemin (1949). 

ZORRILLA Y MORAL, Jos6 (1817 -93), a 
fluent Spanish poet, born at Valladolid, 
wrote many plays based on national legend. 
He died poor in Madrid, but his play Don 
Juan Tenorio (1844) is performed annually on 
AU Saints’ Day in Spanish-speaking countries. 
ZOSIMUS, (1) (5th cent. A.D.), a pagan Greek 
historian, who held olBce at Constantinople 
under Theodosius H. (408-450). His 
Historia Nova deals with the Roman emperors 
to A.D. 410. 

(2) Pope (417-418), involved in the Pelagian 
controversy. Sec Pelagius. 

ZSCHOKKE, Johann Heinrich Daniel, chok'e 
(1771-1848), German writer, born at Magde- 
burg, was a strolling playwright, then a 
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sludcnl lit Frank furl, lectured there and ment of absolutism was made covernrsT p 

adapted plays, and linally opened a boarding- b’crrol, but in 1832, with other Carlisti 

school at Rcichcnau in the Grisons. In 17^)9 disvnissed the army. Head of the Ba<in 

he settled at Aarau, where he became a Carlist insurrection (1833), he kem^iv^ 

member of the Great Goimcil. His books opponents at bay, and gained a series n? 

ineludc histories of Bavaria and Switzerland, victories over the Cristino generals Tl' 

and a long series of tales — Der Crcok\ turned the w^cak head of Don Carlos and 

Jonathan Frock, Clementine, Oswald, Afeisfer led him to interfere with the plans of hk 

Jordan, See, I'hc most popular of all was the gcncrul, who was anxious to strike for Madrid 

Stunden der Andaeht (1809 16; trans. as but who, ordered to lay siege to Bilbao ml 

Hoars of Meditation, 1843)— a Sunday mortally wounded by a musket-ball ’ See 

periodical, expounding rationalism with Henningsen’s Twelve Months' Camvam 

eloquence and zeal. His collected writings (1^836) and Cara/i/7/ for January 1871. ^ 

iill35vols. (1851 54), See his autobiographi- ZUNKIA. ^Scc ItuouxA y Zijniga. 
cal *SV//>.vAvc^/w (trans. 1847). ZUPANCIC, Otoii, Hioo'pan-chit-v' (1R7r^ 

ZSIGMONDY, Richard Adolf, zhig'nion-di 1949), Slovene poet, the translator of 

(1865 4929), Austrian chemist, born in Shakespeare into Slovene. 

Vienna, from 1907 a professor at Gottingen, ZU RBAR AN, Francisco, ( 1598 _ 
was a pioneer of colloid chemistry, gaining 1662), Spanish religious painter, bora at 
the Nobel prize for 1925. In 1903 lie intro- Puente do Cantos in Andalusia the son of a 
duced the ultramieroseoiic. labourer, spent most of his laborious life at 

ZUCCARO, I’addco, tsook'ka-rd (1529 66), Seville. His masterpiece, an altar-piece is 
Italian painter in Rome, born at S. Angelo in the museum there. Apart from a few 
in Vado, near Urbino, left some pretentious portraits and still-life studies, his mainsub- 
but not valuable frescoes and cascl-pieccs of jeets were monastic and historical, and he 
no especial merit. He did much work for the came to be called the ‘ Spanish Caravaggio’. 
Farnesc family, and examples may be seen ZWEIG, tsvi},\ (1) Arnold (1887- ) 

in the FaUizzo I'arnese, Rome and C'aparola. German-Jewish author, was born at Glogau. 

H is brother, P’cdcrigo (1543 1 609), during his His writing is socialistic in outlook and is also 
travels painted portraits (Queen l.Uizabeth, coloured by the interest in Zionism which led 
Mary Stuart, Ike.), hut devoted most of his him to seek refuge in Palestine when exiled 
time to unsatisfactory frescoes at b’lorcncc, by the Nazis in 1934. His works include the 
Venice, the llscorial, &c. He founded at novels Claudia (1912), Der Strait urn dm 
Rome the Academy of St Luke (1595). Serf^eanten Urischa (1928), J tinge Frau von 

ZUCCH I, Antonio Pietro, tsooMkee {illC 95), i9/./(l93l) and De Vriemit kehrt heim{mi\ 

Italian painter, was brouglit to Fnglatul in all of which have appeared in English trans- 
about 1766 by the Adam brothers (q.v.), lation; also the play f/m/ctf/zr (1927) and 
for whom he executed many excellent ceiling some penetrating essays, 
medallions and wall paintings (Kenwood, (2) Stefan (1881 1942), Austrian writer, 
Harewood House, Ostcrlcy Park, Sic.), horn in Vienna of Jewish parentage, was first 
Also working for the brothers was Angelica known as poet and translator (of Ben Jonson, 
Kauffmana (q.v.), whom he married in 1781. &c.), then as biographer (Balzac, Dickens, 

He was elected an A. R.A. in 1770. Mario Antoinette, Sic.), short-story writer 

ZUCKMAYER, Carl (1896 ■ ), German (c.g. 1934) and noveh 

dramatist, born at Nackenhcini, Rhineland, of Pity, 1939, &c.). A feature of all his work 
lived in Austria, but after that country’s is its deep psychological insight. From 1934 
annexation, emigrated to the U.S.A. His to 1940 he lived in London, and acquired 
best-known plays arc Der Hauptmann von British nationality. He later went to U.S.A. 
Kdpenick (1931) and Des 7'eufels General and Brazil. It was in Petropolis, Brazil, that 
(1942-45), both lilmcd. he died by his own hand in 1942. See his 

ZUKERTORT, Jolumn Hermann (1842-88), autobiographical The World of Yesterday 
Polish chess master, born at Lublin, studied (published posthumously, 1943). 
medicine at Breslau, but from 1867 devoted ZWICKY, Fritz (1898- ),Amcricanphysi- 
himsclf to chess. Settling in England in 1872, cist, born in Bulgaria, educated at Zurich, 
he founded and edited the Chess Monthly, joined the stall' of the California Institute of 
won tournaments in Paris and London, was Technology in 1927, becoming professor of 
defeated by Steinilz in America in 1885, and Astrophysics there in 1942. He is known for 
died in London. He published two German his research on novae, cosmic rays and slow 
chess manuals (1869 -73). electrons. 

ZULOAGA, Ignacio, thoo4o-alFga (1870 - ZWINGLI, Huldrcich, tsvingTee, Lat. Ulricas 
1945), Spanish painter, born (the son of a Zuinglius (1484-1531), Swiss reformer, was 
metal-worker) at Eibar in the Basque born at Wiidhaus in St Gall, studied at Bern, 
Country, studied painting at Romo and Vienna and Basel, and became priest at 
Paris, and won recognition abroad and then Olarus in 1506. Here he taught himself 
at home as the reviver of the national tradi- Greek, and twice (1512, 1515) as field- 
tion in Spanish painting. Works may bo chaplain accompanied the Glares mercea- 
scen in the Luxembourg, Paris, and in arics. Transferred in 1516 to Einsiedeln, 
galleries at Ghent and Leipzig. whoso Black Virgin was a great resort of 

ZUMALACARREGUY, Tomsis, pilgrims, he made no secret of his contempt 

kar'ray^gee (1788-1835), greatest of Spanish for such superstition. In 1518 elected 
Carlist generals, was born at Ormdiztcgui in preacher in the Zurich minster, he roused the 
the Basque province of Guipdzcoa. Ho council not to admit within the city gates 
fought against Napoleon, on the re-establish- Bernhardin Samson, a seller of indulgences. 
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He preached the gospel boldly, and in 1521 
succeeded in keeping Zurich from joining Ihc 
other cantons in their alliance with France. 
The Bishop of Constance sent his vicar- 
general, who was quickly silenced in debate 
by the Reformer (1523), in presence of the 
council and six hundred; whereupon the city 
adopted the Reformed doctrines as set forth 
in Zwingli’s sixty-seven theses. A second 
disputation followed (1523), with the result 
that images and the mass were swept away. 
Zwingli married Anna Meyer (tide Rcinhard), 
a widow of forty-three, in 1524; on Faster 
Sunday 1525 he dispensed the sacrament in 
both kinds; and the Reformation spread 
widely over Switzerland. Zwingli first made 
public his views on the Lord’s Supper in 1 524; 
and the first stage of the controversy with 
Luther, destined to rend the Protestant 
Church, closed with the fruitless conference 
at Marburg (1529). He rejected every form 
of local or corporeal presence, whether 
by transubstantiation or consubstantiation. 
Meantime the progress of the Reformation 
had aroused bitter hatred in the Forest 
Cantons. Five of them formed in 1528 an 
alliance, to which the Archduke Ferdinand 
of Austria was admitted. Zurich declared 
war in 1529 on account of the burning alive 
of a Protestant pastor seized on neutral 
territory, but bloodshed was averted for a 
lime by the first treaty of Cappcl (1529). But 
the Forest Cantons made a sudden dash on 
Zurich with 8000 men, and were met at 
Cappel by but 2000. The men of Zurich 
made a desperate resistance, but were 
completely defeated, and among the dead 


lay the Rclormcr. Zwingli preached sub- 
stantially the Reformed doctrines as early as 
1516, the year before the appearance of 
Luther’s theses. Original sin he regarded as a 
moral disease rather than as punishable sin 
or guilt. He maintained the salvation of 
unbaptized infants, and he believed in the 
salvation of such virtuous heathens as 
Socrates, Plato, Pindar, Niima, Scipio and 
Seneca. On predestination he was as 
Calvinistic as Calvin or Augustine. With 
less ol fire and power than Luther, he was 
the most open-minded and liberal of the 
Reformers. Zwingli’s Opera fill four folios 
(1545); later cdilions arc by Schuler and 
Schullhcss (1828-42; supp. 1861); Egli and 
others (1905 et seq.). The chief is the 
Conimentariiis de vera et falsa rel!}*ione 
(1525); the rest arc mainly occupied with the 
exposition of Scripture and controversies on 
the Eucharist, See. I’hcrc arc old Lives by 
Myconius and Bullinger; Inter studies by 
Baur (1885-89), SUihcIin (1895), Finsler 
(1897; a bibliography), .lackson (1901) and 
Farncr (1952). Sec also numerous works by 
Kohler, and the publications of the Zwingli 
Society. 

ZWORYKIN, Vladimir Kosma (1889- ), 

Russian-born physicist, educated at Petrograd 
Technical Institute and the University of 
Pittsburgh, took U.S. nationality in 1924, 
joined the Radio Corporation in 1929, and in 
1934 was appointed director of electronic 
research. Known for his work in the fields 
of photoelectricity and television, he invented 
the iconoscope^ and was a pioneer in the 
development of the electron microscope. 
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SUBJECT INDEX 

Entries refer to the relevant articles. Self-explanatory and relatively obscure or insiffnifiror.* ♦vi 
and subjects have not been included. S‘nncant titles 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE 


Acaoi mic'ians cno()siN<* A Mum I, >■ I'ortuny y 
Carbo 

Aain.irs rix'mvinu tuf, AMitAssAmms or A(;ami;m- 
NON --V Ingres 

Action i>ATNTiN(i - Bollock ( 2 ) 

Adam and I'vi' ■ >- Diircr 

Adam and livr mndinc; tin: Body of Amr, j- 
Bonnal 

Adfi phi “ '■ Adam (8) 

Admirai.ty Arch -v Webb (I) 

Adouation of 'ihf: Kinos — >• Bellini (1), Clarofalo, 
Janssens, Veronese 
Aiti'h thk Storm ^ Willuniscn 
A«}t: d’airain, L’ ~ ^ Rodin 
Aix; PAYSAtii: ROCinaix ■ Cdvannc 
Ajax di ii:ndin<} thi. iioin' of Pairdcmis >- Stot- 
haid 

AenFRT MjAiORiAr, • V Armstead, I’olcy, Marshall, 
Ihced 

Ar CHi'MisT, Thf: ^ Ustatlc 

Al.liXANDI R AND KOXANA *- Sodonui 

Ai.cjfrian WoMi N > Ddacioix 

Am. Soifi s, I.ANtfUAM Pt.ACi-: >• Nasli (1) 

Am. Stmi.s, Oxford - Hawksmoor 
Amha.ssadors, ' rut-: Holbein 

Anatomical Ei'S.son, ’Hh; Rembrandt 
ANUM.us/riiF; V Millet 
ANTtr.Ot'mis AND Mlmndn >■ Alvare/, 

Apom.o and Dapunf > V Bernini 
AponiFOSis OF Homi R V Ingres 
Arc do CARUOii.sia, • » Bcrcicr 
Arco dH I. A Bacf, Mh.an 1 - Cagnnla 
Ariadni: ON TUF, Banthi-r « Damiccker 
Art-df’AI i'k’s shop I- Watteau 
Asiimoli an Mhsmim, Oxford - Wren 
Atomic Agf. r.orjou 
Aurora - v CJucrcino 
Aurora and thf Hoim.s ■ ^ Reni 
Autumn Ei-avrs ~> Millais 
Aux Mort.s "> BartholonU' 

AvFNitF, Middfluarnls Hobbcuia 

Bacchanaman DANCii • ^ Boussin (2) 

Bacchan’H': l•:Nl>OKM^f! ' B'ragonard 
Bacchus and Auiadni: h Bone (1). litinn 
Baignadh, Unf - V Seurat 
Baiser, Le Rodin 
Ballet rfhi;au.sal Degas 
Bank Homday Strung 
Bank of Englanij - >■ Soane 
Banquet of’ thi-' Company of* St Adrian ->" Hals 
Bar, The Toulouse-Lautrec 
Bar at thi; I*omf,s Bi-Utiiaus • ► Manet 
Barrlrini FRiscoFx > )- Coi lona 
Barbf:r’s Shop - »- Muircady 
Barbi/.on SCHtioL Daubigny, BVan^ais, Uarpi- 
gnics, Millet 

Bath, architlcturf; • > Wood (10) 

Bath of Psyche • v Lcigliton (1) 

Ba’DIErs Renoir (2) 

BATrLHSEA Bridge ->• Whistler (I) 

Ba-ftle of Anghiaiu, Tih? «->• l.conardo Da Vinci 
Batixe of Austerlitz -> Ci^Srard (2) 

Batfle of* Brffain Nash (2) 

Battle of the Amazons - >• Rubens 
Battle of toe Centaurs •■»>. Michelangelo 
Ba'HXE of Trafalgar Stanfield 
Bauhaus — ► Gropius 
Bear* Hunt Potter (3) 

Beauties of Hampton Court -f KneJIlcr 
Beer Street - 4 . Hogarth (2) 

Belgravia ->- Cuhitt (1) 

Belisarius David (4) 


JELLE UFRRONNILRE, LA -V Lconardo Da Vind 

BflM' Jardinifrf, La - Raphael 

Bird in Spact; v Brancusi 

Bird.s of America v Audubon 

Birth of Venus >■ Botticelli, Rubens 

Bi LNHFIM Bai.ac'f; • )- Vanbrugh (2) 

Blind GiRt,, 1'he • v. Millais 

Bi INI) ifadinc; the Blind v Breughel fn 

Bmnd Man’s Buff v Wilkie ^ 

Blue Boy * > Ciainsborough 
Blue Bolls ^ Pollock (2) 

Blue Ridfr Croup . Campcndonck, Kandiiiskv 
Klee, Marc 

Blue Room, 'ITie v Picasso 
Body of St C'f'cima rorne to the Catacombs-^ 
Boug.uercau 

Bonn YARD Moni’Mar'Irf Blssurro (1) 

Bduqui i* of Plying I.ovfrs - > Chagall 
Bouiujfols of, Calais, Lf.s - Rodin 
Bouvnu. Lf V C'laudc Lorraine 
Boyhood OF Kam.igh - /■ Millais 
Brandiniuiug (Jate. quadrkja SchadowOi 
Bride .siiuppid iiari; ry her each elors even h. 
Ouehamp 

Bridgf: at Arms ► Van (»ogh 
BKUiirroN Pavilion Holland (1), Nash (1) 
British Birds Bewick 
Brhlsh Ivmpirf: Panels (HoitSE t)F Lords) Brang- 
wyn * 

Breelsh Musiihm ^ Smirkc 
Broadcasting House, Sctjlpturfs -> Gill (2) 
Broken Peicher - Greu/e 
BrIicke, Die ^ Hcekel (1), Kirchner 
Brunswick Square >- ('ockcrdl(2) 

Brutus Condemning iils Son David (4) 

B0( heron, I.i; ^ Corot 
Buckingham Palace >• Cubitt (1), Nash (I). 
Webb (I) 

Bhniuiry, Mas’ffr ■ >- Reynolds (4) 

Bhnyan in Bedford CJaoi. - Harvey (2) 

Burial of C'oune Oihiaz - >- BI Greco 
Burns, Rohiut Nasmyth (1) 


<'ALAis Pier • v 'Burner (3) 

C :amde,n 'Bown Group v. CJilrnan, Sickert 
Campagne dh Rome • > Corot 
Campanile, Florence. ■ ^ (iiotto di Bondone 
Canon and Patron Saines David (6) 
Caprices, 'Buf. Goya y Lucientes 
Captain Coram Hogarth (2)' 

Card Pi ayfrs, J’he - ^ Hooch, Wilkie 
Cari.i'on House — Holland (0 
CiAULVLE, 'Bhomas- -statue - Boelmi (1) 
CiAUMENCFFA Sargent (2) 

Cassandra - Blaydoa 
Castle Howard Vanbrugh (2) 

Catfle ChtossiNG A Bridge -)- Gainsborough 
C’atfi.e in Stormy Weatiii:r -t Troyon 
Cave Paintino.s ->■ Brcuil 
Cenotaph, WiirntiiALL ->■ Lutyens 
Chair and the. Pipe — f Van Gogh 
Charles L eoukstrian kSTAtue Le Sueur (2) 
Charles V and Francis I -v Gros 
ChartI’RHOUse, 'Bm? Gainsborough 
Chasse au FAUCtON EN Alo&gb Fromentin 
Chattkrton, monument to Flaxman 
Chaucer reciting ms Poetry -> Brown (5) 
ChfiLSFa Hospital Wren 
CnitMisn ENLEvfiij, La Fragonard 
Chkvaux de Marly -> Coustou (1) 
Children of Charles I ->■ See under^DiCKSEE 
Chill Ocitoder Millais 
Chirk Aqueduct Cotman 
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Choirboys -> Soutine 
Choristers Rehearsing Bud (1) 

Christ AND THE DiscffLES AT Emmaus “> Cnravaggio 

Christ and the Twelve Apostles Thorvaldsen 
Christ at the Column Sodoma 
Christ before Pilate — > Munkdcsy 
Christ calling Peter and Andrew Ghirlandaio 
( 1 ) 

Christ carrying the Cross -> Caravaggio (2), 
Holbein, Spencer (3) 

Christ crowned with Thorns — >- Titian 
Christ giving the Keys to Peter — > Pcrugino 
Christ healing the Blind Man Duccio di 
Buoninsegna 

Christ in Limbo — > Bronzino, II 
Christ in the House of his Parents — v Millais 
C^ST in 7’he House of Martha and Mary —>• 
Vermeer (2) 

Christ of St John of the Cross — > Dali 
Christ on the Road to Emmaus — > Huysmans (1) 
Christ presented in the Temple —> Rembrandt 
Christ washing Peter’s Feet —>■ Brown (5) 
Christening Feast Steen 

Christianity bringing the Fine Arts to Germany 
— > Veit 

Christ’s Agony in Gethsemane —>• El Greco 
Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem Uaydon 
Churchill, Sir Winston SuUieiland 
Claudio and Isabella -> Hunt (6) 

Coffee-mill — > Duchamp 
Coiffure, La — > Picasso 
Collage -> Braque, Picasso 
Colour, theory of Ostwald 
Constructivism Gabo, Pevsner (1) 

Contrapuntal Forms Fiepworth 
Converted British Family sheltering a Christian 
Missionary Hunt (6) 

CoQ, Le — >• Brancusi 
Cornfield — > Constable (3), Wint 
Cornfields with Flight of Birds Van Gogli 
Coronation op the Virgin -> Angelico, Botticelli, 
Orcagna 

Corvette Russe >-?• Boudin 
Cottage Door — >• Gainsborough 
CovENT Garden -> Jones (10) 

Coventry Cathedral Spence (1) 

Coventry Cathedral, tapestry -> Sutherland 
Cranmer at the Traitors’ Gate — ► Good all 
Cricketers, The Wint 
Crossing the Brook -)> Turner (3) 

Crucifixion — > El Greco 
Crystal Palace Fox (1), Paxton 
Cubism Bazaine (2), Braque, Duchamp, Laurens, 
L6ger, Lhotc, Picasso, Roberts (5) 

Cupid — > Michelangelo 

Cupid and Psyche — > Canova, G6rard (2) 

Dadaism — >- Arp, Duchamp, Ernst, Grosz, Picabia 
Danae —>• Correggio 
Dance of Death Holbein 
Dancer lacing her Shoe — > Degas 
Dante and Vergil in FIell -~> Delacroix 
Danube School — > Altdorfer 
David Bernini, Donatello, Franchcville, Michel- 
angelo 

David and Jonathan Cima da Concgliano 
Death of a Miner — >• Shahn 
Death of Chatham — >- Copley (2) 

Death of General Wolfe — >■ West (1) 

Death of Mozart — >• Munkdesy 
Death of Nelson —>• Maclisc 
Death of Procris Piero di Cosimo 
Death of Queen Elizabeth — > Delaroche 
Death of Rubens Brec 
Death of Socrates — > David (4) 

Death of the Virgin -j- Breughel (1) 

Deauville Boudin 
Dedham Vale Constable 
DifejEUNER SUR L’HERBE —> Manet 
Deluge Uccello 

Demoiselles d’Avignon, Les Picasso 
Deposition, The -j- Van Dyck 
Derby Day Frith (2) 

Descent from the Cross -> Rubens, Volterra (1) 


Diana of run Upi anils - v lunse 

Diana reclining by a Si ag > Goujon 

Dimanche a la Guani>i' jATipj Un Seurat 

Disasters of War Goya y laicientos 

Discobolos -> Myron 

Discovery of Moses Gcntileschi (2) 

Distressed Poet ->• Hogarih 

Divisionism -> Pissarro, Seurat, Signac, Sisley 

Doctor’s Visit, The -> Sicen 

Dolly the English Barmaid v I'oulousc-Lautn.'c 

Don Quixote Daumici 

Doryphorus —> Polyclitus 

D’oiJ vi',nons-nous? ~> Gauguin 

Dying Lion Thorvaldsen 

Earring, The —> McEvoy 
Ecce 1-lOMO —v Correggio, tqTslein 
Echo Pollock (2) 

Ecstasy of St Augustine - ^ Van Dyck 
Education of Cupid —> Correggio 
Elizabeth of Austria Clouet (1) 

Embarquemfnt pour CYTiiiaii, >■ Watteau 
End of the Winter - - luanviiis 
Ennui — > Sickert 

Enraged Musician ->• Hogarth (2) 

Entombment, The — ^ Brown (5), Janssirns, R.ipliacJ 
Entry of Henry IV «-> Ci6rard (2) 

Epoch - > Shahn 

Bros, statue of — > Gilbert (1) 

Huston Station Hardwick 
fiVE —>• Powers 

Execution of Faliero ~v Delacroix 
Execution of Lady Jane; CJri.v >• Delaroche 
Expressionism • Barlach, Bcckiriann (3), Fnsor, 
Hcckcl, llocllcT, llnlbr (2), Kandinsky, 
Kokoschka, Munch, Noldc, Scuilinc, Van Gog,h 

Fallen Idoi, - - ('oilier (4) 

I' amily oi> CtiARiis IV > Goya y laicionlcs 
Family OF Darius bI'.eorI', Ai.I'.xanib r Veronese 
I^'auvB'S, Lis ^ llcrain. Duly, 5 'lies/, Martinet, 
Matisse, Rouault. Vlaminck 
I 'EAST OF Tin; Gods *• lli ilini (2) 

Feast IN the Housi; of Liwi ^ Veronese 
Feast OF THE Rosakii s - DUrcr 
F^tes galanti :.s • ■ > Wu 1 1 ca u 
Fighting ILmI'Raire • >- Tunua- (3) 

Finding of Christ in the 'ri'MPi.E v Hunt (6) 
Finding of Moses 'ficpolo 
First CiOAiu- rrE ^ L'rith (2) 

FlSHMARKliT ON THE BhACH, BOULOGNE CrOIUC (1) 

Fitzwilliam Musfbjm Basevi 

Flatford Mill Constable 

Fluhttinto Egypt Gcntileschi (2), Haytlon 

Flitch OF Bacon Stothard 

Florence, Baptisfery gatics ->• Cihibcrii 

Fi.orence, Cathedra!, dome - Brunelleschi 

Flute-player Corot 

Flying Mercury — >• Bologna 

Folly -r Ftird (1) 

Fonthill Abbey -> Beckford (2), Wyatt (1) 

Four Evangelists Jordaens 

Four Stages of Ciuiiaav Hogarth (2) 

Four Times of Day Hogarth (2) 

Francis 1 ~-r Clouet 

I’RANCIS I AND MARCiUl'IUTF OF NaVARRE • > BoJUJlg- 

ton 

Freemasons, 'rui- - C'lorinth 
Fuji, Mount Hokusai 
Funeral at Ornans >■ Courbet 
Funeral of an Anakcuist Carra 
Futurist Movemi!nt -y Ballti, Boccioni, Carra, 
Duchamp, Marinetti, Pictibia, Severini 

Gambler’s Wife > Millais 
Genesis Epstein 
George 1 If — > Gainsborough 
Ghent, altarpu:ce • y iiyck 
Gin Lane Hogarth (2) 

Giorno, 1l - y Correggio 

Gipsy Girl ON THE Beach - - Picasso 

Girl with a taacus goaf - y Colquhoun (5) 

Girl with a Kiti’en • > lAsToimeau 

Girl with Doves -y Greuze 

Girton College, CAMniUDOE Waterhouse (1) 
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Cn ADioiJ IN A Yj-tj ow Jiio V Smith (30 
<»i,i:ani-us, Ttit; •• >- Milfct 
<jOL1>i'N Or r - > Poussin (2) 

Ciooo Samaritan, Thr • v Hogarth (2> 

Gordon, GrNFRAr, (Trafatgar So.) v Thoinycrort, 
Grach ni-FORi- Mfat -v Ghardin (I) 

Grvat RrijM' -v Wiitumscn 
Grri-k. Sfavi- - V I’owci s 
Grhfnvvicu Obsi rvatory V Wicn 
Gruta BRHHiR -!►• Cotinan 
Groo'i'i* ScuiiiiR ■ V iJakcr (4) 

Grosvhnor Hunj' V Stubbs (1) 

Gdi-rnica - -V Picasso 

Guoc.hniimm Miismtm, N.Y. > Wright (3) 

Gdi,r Str! Am, Tm-; v Houkm- 

Hampton Couri' • Wren 
Hanim'i, - V Roubiliac 
Hark! -v Hunt (h) 

Hari.ot's Proorfss - V Hogarth (2) 

Harvj.st Wachin - V Ciainsborougli 
Haystac ks - v Monet 
Hay-wain -> Constable (3) 
l-lnRi:s.s, I’tti': v Casorali 

Hfnry IV Ri'CrivtNcj thu SpANistt Ambassador 
B onington 

Hi NRY VIII ORAN i'iNG A Ciiarh r w Holbein 
Hfrctim's >- Bourdelle 
Ih-Rciii FS AND 'lui; C't.NrAOR ^ Bologna 
Hi RMt'S CARRYING Tui: tu)v DioNYStos Pra.vitclcs 
Hi'R MoriiFR's VoicH - Orchartison 
ItiRUODiAS wmi Titt; iu Ai> OF John 'uif BAPiisr '•)> 
Dolci (1) 

IhCiHt.AND b'liNi RAT. - >• Harvcy (2) 

Hifik Botmi; v. Hals 
HlRFMNCt vSlUTIllRD >• Huitt (f>) 

Homand’s DJ'UP >* Ruysdacl 

Hot.Y VAMiiA'’ oi'' ’I’lu; TRiniiNH ' ► M ichclungclo 

Homaor TO Picasso >■ Gris 

Homrr ani> nil’. Sinn'iii RDS >• Corot 

Hommaou \ Ci'i/ANNi; ■ v Denis 

Hommacji: A. D«:iACROix «-v Fanlin-halour 

Hommr AVI coAtnAvr ou pau it, L’ - C’(£/aanc 

Hommk AH Ntiz CASSI/:, L’ V Rodin 

Horsr I'AtR ' >• Bonheur 

Hoosrs OF Paruami N'F • V Barry (2), Pugin (1) 

HydI’ Park Cornfr v Burton (!) 

HYIAS StJRlMU.SHD IlY NyMFHS >• ViibSOtl (5) 

Tdi's or M arch - >- Poytuer 
Ir ivX Trffs AT Mf-NFON » Harptgnies 
Imrrfssion: sui.tai, t.i’VANr «■ Monet 
Tmprkssionism ' >• Bondin, CY/.anne. Degas, Manet, 
Monet, Morisot, Pissarro. Renoir (2), Sisley, 
Vuillard 

iNDCfSTRY AND IlH J'NFS’.S - v Hogarth (2) 

Infant CARnuRF't'ioR ^ Picubia 
iNFANTF BAI/ntASAR C’aRFOS h VclaS<lUCZ 

Inkfrmann Butler (K)) 
iNtAND Sfa - V Pasmore 
fNTiMtSM ->• Bonnard, Vuillard 
Irish Mothfr, I'ni', ■ >• Fripp (,I) 

ISAIRSIXA AND THE POT OF BASIL >• Uuttt (6) 
ISENHFIM ALTAR-FIFCE ■ v Gl’UncWald (2) 

ISRAivH IN Egypt - v Poyntcr 

Jacob and Laran •“ > Tcrbrugglien 
jARDtNiFR, Le Cezanne 
Jepiitha's Vow — >■ Opic 
Jfromr, St -"h Domenichino 
Jolly TopifR - >• Hals 

JosiiPH AND Mary resting on 'ehe Road to Egypt • 

Haydon 

Joseph and Potifhar’s Wn i; -> Gcntileschi (2) 

Joseph's Coat ->• Velasciucz 

JOUEUR DE FlOtE Corot 

JODQMENT OF Solomon • Haydon 

JODITH AND Holophernfs -v Gciitilesclu (1) 

Joliet in the Garden -i- Opie (2) 

Jupiter and Antiopk -v Correggio 

ICeble College^ Oxford ->• Butterfield 
ICew Gardens pagoda Chambers (6) 

Kiss, The --»• Brancusi, Rodin 
Kit-Cat Club, portraits Kneller 


Knight. ni ATii and the Di vil 
Knigiu’ in Bi,a(’k Armour > v v^n Dyck 

l.ADY OF Shaloit -v Crane (4). Hunt 

house (2) ^ Water- 

Lamiifi’H Bridge - v Blmurield (2) 

Landscapf, gardf.ning - V Brown (16), Lenotre 
Fast Communion of St Jfrome DoniSfn^ 
Last Judgment V Miehelangelo ®™ino 
Last Supper ■ v Leonardo da Vinci, Tintoretto 
Last Voyacse; of Hi nry Hudson Collier m 
LAH srNFWS ^ Weber (4) (4) 

LAUtnitNC. Cavai IFR V Hals 
Law Courvs, London v street 
Licda V C'ntrcggio 
Liiu-rty, SFATUF v>F - Bai tholdi 
Limurv GUIDING THE Pi.optai - V Delacroix 
Luarr oe’ im: Wori d v Hunt (6) 
iJNCOi N’s Inn I-ieids v Jones (10) 

Livfrpooi, Anglican Ca'I'hf.dral Scott flnt 
Livi upinn, R.C. C'A’rin DRAi. > Lutyens ^ ^ 
I.oNDON. Panoramic' view ■ v HoiUir Visscher 

'''’'"{iTsicu'iT ' " 

Longchamp *- Picasso 
Louvre - Lescot 

Lovr AND riiF Pilgrim v Burne-Jones 
Luxi.MiuniRG ( Lue) V Brossc 
I.yhic F'ANI'ASY V Jnluitl) 


Maddai i;na Doni ^ Raphael 
Madonna ^ Michelangelo, Raphael 
Madonna and Chu.d »• Botticelli 
Madonna AND Cuu D Fniiironed Costa (3) 
Madonna Ansidit v Raphael 
Madonna del Bai daccuino -v Raphael 
Maiwnna i)t l Gatfa w Ciiulio Romano 
Madonna in 1, l>oz,/.o branciabigio 
Madonna OF SanF Antonio - >- Raphael 
Madonna OF' Teeuaniiova v- Raphael 
Madonna of rnr, b’lsu Raphael 
Madonna of riiF Rose (jarden -->> Schongaver 
Magda! EN Tower ^ Hunt (6) 

Magi, JouRN! V OF *■ tioz./oli 
Maison DU Pi NDU X ('6zannc 
Maisons-Laeii'ie: Mansard (1) 

Manfred on riiE: Jungfrau -> Brown (5) 
Mangwa " Hokusai 
Mankind >- (iill (2) 

Mansion House, London * v Dance (1) 

Mariiee Arch Nash (1) 

Mariagf: de con vf. nance - v Orchardson 
MAiu.mniouGH House » > Wren 
Marriage A i.a moi>e >- noKJirth(2) 

Marriage: of Cena, 'rm-: -> Tintoretto, Veronese 
Marriage OF St Catharine - ^ Mcmlinc 
Mar.s and Venus Botticelli 
Mails laioup > Coates (2), Lucas (1) 
Martyrdom of Hr Svmpiiorian, The —> Ingres 
Martyrs Memorial, Oxford Scott (9) 

Mary of' BuRGUNtiv iiefore thi: Magistrates ->• 
Wauters 

Massac 're: of Sv'io >• Delacroix 
Ma.ssacrf. of Ttu; Innocents '->• Tintoretto 
Matt.r AFi-LtCTORUM ■ )- Bougucreau 
MAtiGHAM, SoMi-Rsi.T - >- Sutherland 
May Day - e Hunt (6) 

Mecklenburg Square - f Cockerell (2) 
MELANcaiouA --E Durer 
Menin Gate - >■ Bloinficid (2) 

Menin Road - >- Nash (2) 

MI'INinas, Las - > Vclastiucz 

Mitutful KNRHn . The - >■ Burne-Jones 

MivTaphysicai. Muse; - >■ Carrji 

MliZZOT'lNT PROCESS « )- StCgCn 

Midnight Modern Conversation Hogarth (2) 

Milkwomen -»> Millet 

Millbank MooNtTGUT —E Turner (3) 

Mineur mort Pignoii 

Miracle of St Gri:gory -»>• Sacchi 

Mirror of Venus, The —e Burne-Jones 

Miserere ->• Rouault 

Miseries of War -j- Callot 

Miss Lola at the Cirque Fernando -e Degas 

Modulor, Lc Corbusier 
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MOHA Lisa Leonardo da Vinci 
Monarch of the Glen — > Landseer 
Mont Blanc Fripp (2) 

MORNING Walk, The -> Gainsborough 
MOSAIC, REVIVAL -> Salviati 
Moses, Life OF ^ Botticelli 

Moulin de la Galette -> Renoir (2) 
Moulin Rouge — ->• Toulouse-Lauti^c 
Mount Rushmore Memorial — > Boigluni 
MOUNTAINEER, The -> Willumscii 
Mower, The Thornycroft 
Music Lesson, The — > Steen 
Music Room, The Steer 


Nabis, Les Bonnard (2), Denis, ValloUon 
Napoleon at Friedland Vcrnct (3) 

Napoleon on the Bellf.rophon Orchardsou 
Nausicaa AND HER Maiuens Poyiitcr 
Nazarenes ”> Cornelius (2), Overbcck, Schnorr von 
Caroisfeld, Veil 

Nelson MONUMENT Baily (1) 

Nelson monument, lions — > Landseer 
Neo-impressionism. See above under Divisionlsm 
Neo-plasticism -V Mondrian 
Neue Sachliciikeit — > Beckmann, Dix (3), Gro.sz 
New Delhi, Viceroy’s house - > Lutyens 
New Scotland Yard —> Shaw (5) 

Newnham College, Cambridge — > Ciiampneys 

Newton, Sir Isaac — > Roubiliac 

Night and Morning — > Thorvaklsen 

Nightmare, The —> F'uscii 

Night Watch — >• Rembrandt 

NiOBE — > Wilson (23) 

Noa-Noa — >■ Gauguin 
Nocturnes — >• Whistler (1) 

North-West Passage, The -*->■ Millais 
Norwich School Bright (1), Cotman, Cromc (1) 
Nostalgia of the iNFiNnu Chirico 
Nude descending a staircase — > Duchamp 


Oath of Louis XIII, The Ingres 
Oath of the Horatu -v David (4) 

Oberon and Titania Paion (4) 

Odalisque a l’esclave -->• Ingres 

Officer of Light PIorse GdricauH 

Oil-painting Antonello da Messina, Eyck 

Old Actress, The — > Soutine 

‘ Old Bill ’ — > Bairnsfaihcr 

Old Woman cooking an Egg Velasquez 

Olympia Manet 

Ophelia --»■ Millais 

Order of Release, The -> Millais 

Orphiie — > Corot 

Orphism — Delaunay, Picabia 


Palladian style, architecture — > Adam (8), 
Burlington, Jones (9), Palladio 
Pan and Psyche — > Bu rnc-.roncs 
Pantheon -> Soufflot 

Paolo and Francesca — v Ingres, Leighton, Watts 

Parade Amoureuse --> Picabia 

Parson’s Daughter, The ->- Romney 

Parthenon, The Ictinus 

Passing of Arthur, The — >• Dicksce 

Pearl Diver -> Akers 

Peasant Dance — Breughel (1) 

Peasant Wedding — > Breughel (1) 

Peasants grafting -> Millet 
Peasants of Flazey — >■ Courbet 
Pembroke Ci-iapel, Cambridge Wren 
Penelope — >• Carra 
Penitent Magdalen Canova 
Penny Wedding, The -> Wilkie 
Penseur, Le -> Rodin 

Perseus and Andromeda Piero di Cosimo 
Perseus with the Head of Medusa ->• Canova, 
Cellini 

Peter Pan —> Frampton (1) 

Petit Trianon Gabriel 

Pharoah at tfie Red Sea Bridgman (3) 

PietA. — j- Michelangelo 

Pitlessie Fair — > Wilkie 

Prm Palace -> Brunelleschi 

Place de la Concorde -> Gabriel 

Ploughing with Oxen Bonheur 

Pointillism Pissarro, Seurat, Signac, Sisley 


Pompadour, Mmedl • > Boucher 

Pontneuf Marquet 

Pool OF Bethi sda Hogarth (2) 

Porte de l’enfer Rodin 
PORTINARI ALTARPIECE Vail cicr GoCS 
Post-impressionism C6zanno, Daumier, Gauguin , 
Van Gogh 

Potato liAiEus, The ->• Van Gf>gh 
Poulterer’s Shop, The -> Dou 
Pre-Raphaixitfs - > Burne-Jones, IIunt({>), Millais, 
Ros.sctti (2), Woollier 

Pri’SI'Ntation in the: Temimj-; Carpaccio 

Presentation of the: Virgin Htian 

Primavfra -> Botticelli 
Prince Arthur and Hlibi rt ->• Norlhcotc(I) 
Prince Charles’s Eniry into EDiNiiuiuiii Ai ifK 
pRi:STONPANS -y Dunean (4) 

Princes IN the Tower -> Dclaroche, Northcotc (I) 
Prodigal Son, The; —>• Brancusi, Diner 
Psyche rorni: nv Zet'Hyrs -v CJibson (5) 

Psyche: holding a BunERFi,Y - > Canova 
Purification OF THE Te:mple - ^ Id Greco 

Queen of Sheha and Solomon - >- Poynier 
Queen of the; Swords - ^ Orchardson 
Queen’s Coli.ege, Oxford > I lawksmoor 
Queen’s Douse, Greenwich - >- Jones (10) 

R ACTS, At THE - V 'rouIousc-Lautrec 
Radclieee: Camera - > Gibbs (1) 

Raetofthe: Medusa - v Gdricaull 
Railway Sta'iton, The v idiih (2) 

Rain, Steam and vSpeed ^ Turner (3) 

Raising of Lazarus, 4'hf. ^ Ilavdon, Pioinbti 

Raising the Mavfoie ^ (loodall 
Rake’s PROtfRFSS, A - - Hogarth (2) 

Ramsgate; Sands ■ » Prith (2) 

Rape; OF TiiL Sahines ■ v Bi)logDa, David (4), Rubens 
Ri'camier, Mme: - David <4) 

Rleorm Banouet, T he v Haydon 
Rr.GENT S'l’REi'T - V Nash (1) 

Re'g ENT’s Park » Nash(l) 

Re’suurec'hon * > Bouls, llolhciii, Spencer (.1) 
Rhinoceros IN an Arena ^ Longhi 

RHODI'S MEMORIAL, BUIAWAVO ^ T'vVecd (I) 

RtCARDi Palaci:, J’I.orence: Michclo/,/,i 

Richmond Hill -v Wint 
Rienzi Hunt (6) 

RiZZIO, MURDER OF - Opic 
Rokkby Venus ->• Velasquez 
Roll Call Butler (16) 

Romeo and Juliet ->• Dickscc 

Rouen Cathedral Monet 

Royal Artillery Memorial, Myde; I*aiuv Jagger 

Royal Exchange ->■ Wren 

Russian Academy (Art), FOUNDER of . Kandinsky 

Rylands Library, Man(TH';ste;r - C’hampncys 

St Anne’s, Soho - > C’ockerell (2) 

St Bartholomew’s Hospei ai- Gibbs (1) 

St Bruno —>• Houdon 
Sr CATHiiRiNE Raphael, Sodonui 
St Clare healing the Bi.ind > L'landrin 
St Clement Danes > > Wren 
St Clement Danes, sti;e;ple; ^ Gibbs (I) 

St 1'Rancis Herrera (4) 

St Francis FRESCOES AT Assisi ■ ^ Giotto di Boadone 

St Genevieve -*> Puvis de Chavannes 

St Geoiuje ■»> Donatello, Rar>had 

St Gins’ C athedral, T ihstlf Chapel • e bonnier (2) 

St Giles-in-the-LTelds - Milcroit 

St James’s Park - Lenbtre 

St Jerome - ■>• Antonello da Messina, La Tour, Tura, 
St Jerome IN ms Study • > Diircr 
St Joseph ->• La Tour 
St MARTiN’s-iN-THE-idELD.s >• Gibbs (1) 

St Mary-le-Strand - Gibbs (1) 

St Paul’s ->• Jones (10), Wreai 
St Piil'ER's, Rome ->• BraonirUc, Michelangelo, 
Porta (2) 

St Sebastian >*>- Sodomu. 

Sacrifice to Cumei Garofalo 
Sale of Indulgi:nci», The -> Holbein 
Salisbury Cathi'dral Constable (1) 

Saturn carrying om' CYi»F;t,i; l-nmcheville 
Scorr AND HIS eriends>t AmiorsFORD y luicd (2) 
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Scorr Monument, LIdiniiukoii -->• Kemp (1) 
ScornsH War Mi:NJORrAE, Ivoiniuiroii Castle 
L onincr (2) 

ScRi'AM, 'Fniv Muncli 
Sensiiuij TY " ^ Rojuiicy 
Seven Years of Tut n tv - ^ Veit 
Shadow of Di.atu v Huiu ((>) 

Shakespeare, porikait luisr ~ ^ Janssen (2) 
Shakespe are, PORI rate IN 1123 eoi.r) ^ I>u>cshouL 
Shei.donian, Oxeord ^ Wren 
Shelley Memorial, Oxeord i- l*ord (1) 

Sheppard, Jack Ihoinhill 
SlHPUUILDlNO ON THE. C^LYDi; - SpcnCCT (3) 

Shop Sign Waitcuu 
Shrimp Girl, 'I he • >■ llotRutli (2) 

SiDUONs, Mrs • >• CJamsboioLush 

SiDDONS, Mrs, as thi: I ra< hc Musi; >■ Reynolds (4) 

Sion House; ■ > Adam (H) 

Sir Roger de Coveiu.ey c;oing lo Church - >- 
Ixslic (2) 

Sistine; Chapel GhiiJaiuiaio, Michelangelo 
Sistine; Madonna - > Raiduiel 
Sleeping C'oNtiREOAiioN, Tai; >■ Hogvuih (2) 
SLiiEPiNti Venus - - Giorgione, Titian 
Smiling Spider. The; - •* Redon 
Solitude - ^ 'i lumui (1) 

Solomon and ihe Quein oe Sheba - i^>ynter 
SoMi.RSLi House; - ^ Clusmbcis ((>) 

Source’, I, a > Ingres 
Soui'HWARK Fair - ^ Hogarlli (2) 

Sower, Ihe; • > Millet 

Spanish Marriage, 'Hie; >• T'ormny y C!arlR) 

Stoa HASiLEios DE;c;i)UATioNS >- liuphraiior 
SrRAEEORD RivCElviNG Laud’s IH.lssing - Deia- 
rochc 

STRAaONlCIi ' Ingles 
Strawberry Girl e Keyuokis Cd) 

Stkawijerky Hill -r Walpole (1 ) 

Strolling Actri ss, Jhe; • ^ Hog.arth (2) 

Studio op 'iue; Pain'ter • C’mubct, Vemet (3) 
SuciGiA, Mme *■> John CD 
Sunelowe;rs Van Cio^’lE 

SUl’PHR AT liMMAUS Rcnibrundt, Van Mccgcreu 
Suprematism Gabo, Pevsner (1) 

Surrealism Chagall, Uali, Delvaux, lirnsl, K.lcc, 

Mirb, 'Tanguy 

Surre;nde;r oe’ Breda >> Vdasciuc/, 

Susanna ->• C’hasseu'iau, 'I'intorcUo 
SwiiT AND Ste;lla ' > Dicksec 
Synthesism ■”>• Gauguin 

'Tailor, The - > Moroni 
I'ARQUiNiA Madonna -i*- JJppi (2) 

'Tavern Company - Steen 
Taylorian iNSTTn/TE, OxEORD • Cockcrcll (1) 
Tempest, 'The Giorgione 

'Temple Bar — >■ Wren 

T'emp’TATION op St An ri iony - • Bosch (2j, ‘ Teniers ( 1 ) 
'Thames Etchings ->• Whistler (i> 

Theseus -e Canova 

'ThinivER, The —)■ KotUn 

Third Class Carriage, 'The -h Duunucr 

'i'HREB Ages of Man Titian 

'Three Dancers -► Ticasso 

'Three Graces Maillol 

'I’lmEE LITERARY GIvNTLEMEN • •>■ WebcT (4) 

T hree IThlosophers, The Giorgione 
'Three Saints Lochner 
Thresher, The Villon (2) 

'Toledo, view of ->■ LI CJreco 
'Tolpuddlk Martyrs -■> Spencer CD 
Totes Meer Nash (2) 

Tower op the Blue Hordes Mare 

Tower op the Winds — Andronicus (t^ynhestes) 

Trajan’s Column ApoBodorus (3) 

Tranquillity Weber (4J 


Transfiguration Huccio di BuornWrm. 
Triumph OP Caesar -y Mantegna ° 

Triumph of T'rldi'Rick, Henry, Tin? wl 
IRIUMPH op the Ri puiilic Dulou 
'Trouville, Harbour of — > Boudin 
'I'kuf: Cross, siory of ihe -y Piero deiB e., 
'Huif; Light, The -v Holbein Francesca 

T’Riini - V Dobson (1) 

'Tuileries y Delorme (2) 

T'witiering Macihnf: -y Klee 
T'wo musktans • y Weber (4) 

UMVOYii sc-noi.i. -> Iwasa Mataiwi, Hii-oshiue 
Ulyssfs deriding I’OIA'PHEMUS Turner Hi 
IJNDF.R THE Chandf;eier -y Coruith ^ 
Unknown Poluical Prisonivr —y Butler (ll) 

Valley Farm -y Ck>nstal>lc (3) 

Va'hcan, c'amfrh — y Raphael 
Vatican, grand s rAiKCAsc - y Bernini 
Vatican, Library -y I 'ontaua (2) 

Vi;nus and Adonis - y Canova, Prud’hon 

Venus and Cupid -y VclasQuez 

Venus, Foley, C'upid and Time ---y Bronzino 

Venus, i/Amour i.v L’AMinii -> Pigalle 

Venus OF Urhino -)• 'litian 

Venus wuh 'ehe 'Tur ile y Gibson (5) 

Victoria ani,> Aliurt Museum -y Semper fn 
Vnai.LE AU CHAPEL! T. La -y C6zanne 
Vigil, Fue • y Pctlic 
Village F'esiivai. ^ Wilkie 
Village Pouucians, 'I'm: y Wilkie 
Villi; Radif.use, La * y Ctirbusicr 
Virgin Crovvni d y Borgognonc 
Virgin Mary, life op • y Gaddi (3) 

Virgin op pi if: RoerKS ■ y Leonardo da Vinci 
Virgin of the Rosi:-Gari>i:n -y Schongauer 
Vision of Sr Bi;rnard - ^ Lippi (1) 

Vision op Sr Jeromf: y Parnngiano 
Vision op Si‘ Romuald ■ > Sacchi 
VlsiTAEiON y Ivpstcin 
Vortktsm - y I,.cvvis (8) 

Vue prise a Narni ^ y C’orot 
Vulcan's L'orge >• Velasquez 


Waldi-nsfe views > Corinth 
WASIHNtUON CROSSING THE DELAWARE -y Leutzc 
Washing I'ON, spa'iueop -y Grccnough 
Watering Place, 'Fhe -y Decamps, Gainsborough 
Waterlilies y Monet 
Wi-DDED ■ y Leighton (1) 

Wedding op niE Rivers -y Milles 
Wentworth House -y F'htcrort 
Westminster Ahuey (part) —y Wren 
When did you last sf:e your father? -y Yeames 
Whi te Horse Constable (3) 

WnTTtiiALi-, Banqueting hall -> Jones (10) 

Will. The >™y Bird (1), Wilkie 

WiLiTAM Tell -y Hodlcr 

Willow pattern - y Minton (2), Spodo 

Windsor Castle - y J'iper 

Wine of' Circe;, The - y Burne-Jones 

Winged Cuitd > Canova 

Woburn Anm-.y -y Hitcrol't 

Woman ANt> Child Driving -•> Cassatt 

Woman ri-ading a LEnm -*> Vermeer (2) 

Women CIuardians op the Haarlem Almshouse -y 
Hals 

Women in the Churchyard -y Edclfolt 
Wooden Walls op Old Lngland Dawson (3) 
WooLWORTH Buii.DiNG -y Gilbert (3) 


Yellow Book -y Beardsley 

York WAriiRGATE, London -y Jones (10) 

Young Bull — y Potter (3) 

Young England “y JlYipp (1) 

Young Woman wmi Black Cat -y John (1 


CINEMA 


Axl Quiet on the Western Front -y Ooldwyn 
Animal Crackers -y- Marx (1) 

Around the World in Eighty Bays — > Todd (2) 

Bambi — y Disney 


Battleship Potemkin, The -y Eisenstein 
Belle et Ea BfiTE, La "■-> Cocteau 
Birth of a Nation, 'Ihe --y OnlBtlT (2) 
Blub Angel, The -y Dietrich, Jannings 
Boyars" Plot, The -y Eistcnstcin 
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Bridge on the River Kwai, The -> Guinness (1) 


Camille Garbo t 

Cinematography -> Fnese-Greene, Lumifire 
CrnzEN Kane -^ Welles 
City Lights ^ Chaplin (1) 

Day at the Races, A Marx (1) 

Desert Fox — s- Stroheim 
DOCUMENTARY FILMS Grierson (2) 

Duck Soup -> Marx (1) 


East of Eden Kazan 

Enfants DU PARADIS, Les BarrauIt 


Face in the Crowd, A Kazan 
Fantasia -> Disney 
Fin DU Jour, La Jouvet 
Funny Face — > Astaire 


Gay Divorce, The -j- Astaire 
Gentleman’s Agreement — »• Kazan 
Ghost goes West, The -> Clair 
Gold Rush, The -> Chaplin (1) 
Golden Coach, The Renoir (1) 
Gone with the Wind -» Olivier (I) 
Grande Illusion, La -> Renoir (1) 
Great Dictator, The -> Chaplin (1) 
Greed -> Stroheim 


Hamlet -> Olivier (I) 

Henry V — > Olivier (1) 

Intolerance — >• Griffith (2) 

Ivan THE Terrible — > Eisenstein 


Kinetoscope Edison 

King in New York, A -> Chaplin (1) 

Knock on Wood ->■ Kaye (1) 


Lady be Good Astaire 

Lady Vanishes, The — >- Hitchcock (1) 

Little World of Don Camillo Fernandcl 
Living Desert, The Disney 


Million, Le — > Clair 
Modern Times Chaplin (1) 

Mon Oncle Tati , 

Motion Pictures in Britain Fnese-Greene 
M. Hulot’s Holiday -> Tati 


Nana Renoir (I) 

Nature Films Sielmann 

Newsreels Pathe 

Night at the Opera, A -j- Marx (1) 

Night Train to Munich -s- Reed (1) 

Ninotchka Garbo 

On the Waterfront -> Kazan 

ORPHfe -> Cocteau 

Othello Welles 

OuR Man in Havana Reed (1) 

Pinocchio -9- Disney 

Plainsman, The -j- De Mille 

Prisoner of Zenda — 5»- Fairbanks 

Private Life of Henry Vm Korda, Laughton 

Rashomon — >■ Kurosawa 
Rear Window -> Hitchcock (1) 

Rebecca -> Hitchcock (1) 

Red Shoes, The Helpmann, Korda 
Rembrandt Korda 
Richard III Olivier (1) 

Secret Life of Walter Mitty, The Kaye (1) 
Seven Samurai, The — > Kurosawa 
Seventh Seal -v Bergman (3) 

Sheep Has Five Legs, The Fernandel 

Sheik, The Valentino 

Snow White and the Sevten Dwarfs Disney 

Sous les toits de Paris -9- Clair 

Streetcar Named Desire Kazan 

Summer with Monika Bergman (3) 

Ten Commandments, The -> De Mille 
Third Man, The -9- Reed (1), Welles 
Thirty-Nine Steps, The ^ Hitchcock (1) 
Three-dimensional Film ->• Todd (2) 

Three Musketeers — > Fairbanks 
Top Hat -9- Astaire 
Treasure Island -9- Disney 
True Glory, The -9- Reed (1) 

Wedding March, The -9- Stroheim 
Wide screen ->• Todd (2) 

Wild Strawberries Bergman (3) 

Young Mr Pitt, The Reed (1) 


EXPLORATION AND GEOGRAPHY 


Abyssinia Beke, Bruce (3), Markham 
Afghanistan -> Burnes ^ ^ /on 

Africa Andersson, Brazza, Cailli6, Cameron (d), 
Denck, Galton, Johnston (5), Livingstone, Park, 
Selous, Speke, Stanley (3) ^ ^ 

Africa, Central Barth, Livmgstone, Thomson 

/Q\ 

Africa, East -> Burton (4), Decken, Elton (3), 
Johnston (3), Schweinfurth 
Africa, North —9 “ Rohlfs 
Africa, West -9- Du Chaillu, Hanno, Kingsley 
African coast -9- Diaz 

Alaska Andrews (1), Spurr _ „ ~ - . 

Amazon -9- Bates, Lacondamme, Orellana, Teixe^a 
^ERiCA Cabot (1), Cdrdenas (1), Cartier (2), De 
Soto, La Salle (3) -c x 

America, Western Belcher (1), Fremont 
Americas — >- Hettner (1) tr 

Annapurna, first to climb, —> Herzog (2) 
antarctic — > Amundsen, 

grevink, Bruce (10), Byrd (1), Char^t (1), 
Cherry-Garrard, Cook, Drygalski, Dumont 
D’Urville, Enderby, Fuchs (3), Hillary, Mawson, 
Mounterans, Nordenskjold ( 2 ), Ross, Scott (-3), 
Shackleton, WeddeU, Wilkws (1), Wilson (6) 
Arctic -> Back, Barrow (2), Bdlot, ®yrd (1), De 
Long, Ellsworth, Franklin (2), Gre^y* 

Hayls (2), Hehpria, Kane (1). 

Millan, Nansen, Nares, Nordenskjold, Par^ O), 
Peary, Rae, Schwatka, Scoresby, Strejdnsson, 
Sverdrup, Wilkins (1), Wrangd 
Asia -9- Hettner (1), La P6rouse, Polo 


Asia, Central -9- Bonvalot, Hedin, Humboldt, 
Huntingdon (3), Stein (1) 

Athens, founder of -> Cecrops 
Australasia (coast) -9- Dumont D’Urville 
Australia -> Burke (4), CadeD (1), Cook (4), Eyre, 
Flinders, Forrest (2), Grey (5), Hume (1), 
Jukes, Leichhardt, Mitchell, Spencer (4), Stuart 
(3), Sturt, Vancouver 
Australia, Central Wilkins (1) 

Australia, First to locate gold in Hargraves 
Australian waters —9- Tasman 
Azores Henry the Navigator 

Bahamas -9- Columbus 
Bolivia -9- Bolivar 
Boothia Felix -> Ross (3) 

Borneo -9 Harrisson . ^ 

Brazil -> CabotK2), Cabral, Cousm (2), Fawcett (3) 
Pinzon, Roosevelt (3) 

British Guiana Schomburgk 

Calcutta, founder of - 9 - Chamwk (1) 

Canada Champlain, Mackenzie. Sunpson (1) 
Thompson (3), Verendrye 
Canaries —9* Cadamosto 
Cape of Good Hope -> Diaz 
Cape Verde -9 Henry the Navigator 
China -9- Gamier (1) _ . 

Chinese Turkestan Stem (1) - 

C::nicuMNAViGATiON -9- BougamviUe, Cano (2), i^av- 
endish (3), Drake (2) 

Congo ^ C^am, Stanley (3), Livmgstone 
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Darifn •“ V B.ilboa, Do Soto 
Detroit v Cadillac 

F.gypt ' y Cailliaud 

F.GYPT, <a OLOOrlOAT, SURVEY *■ CJaistill 
IIgyptian AN rionmi s - Bcl/oiii 
IkiYPTiAN ^'x^I OKA'UON Imino *• I'dwanls ( I ) 

Id I I'll KATE'S - ^ Cdicsacy (2) 

I'vi'Ri sr - ^ I Hilary, Ton.dni': 

Far Hast Bctijaniiii or Tudcla 

Fiji 'I'asman 

F'i.orioa '■ Bonce do. Lcdn (1) 

Frasurbiirch ^ F'rasci'd) 

CJamria -V C^idanioslo 

ClOltl DESERT )" KO/IOV (2) 

CiUAND Canyon CVirdcnas (1 ), ( 'oionado 
Cirea t Sait Lake; ^ I 'reniout 

ClRia'NTANi) - ► Drygal.ski, F.nclhe I^,cd, Rasmussen, 

VVcgctior 


IlARTEXiRi), CdiNN., F'otiNDi R of - 1 looker (5) 
Himai.ayas ►(ict'ard(l) 

lIlSIORR'AI. < «l OCRAIMIY ► Cduvci Ul.S 


Nyasa, Lakk - 

Dc;FAN DEPTHS 
Ohio river ~ v. 


> Livingstone 
- V Beebe, Cousteau 

Ln Salle (3) 


VVilkcs Cl) ^viagcllan, Pizar^S; 

Panama Canal -v Bunau-VariUa, Goclhak T. 

PARAtniAY " V Johnston (3) ’ Lesseps 

Pennsylvania v Penn 
P« Rl I Markliam (2), Orellana, Pizarro 
Poi AR REGIONS vMcClilUoek 
Principal Navigations, Voyages, and nrcrm,r„ 
OE THE, P-NGLisn Na'uon Hakluyt ^ 


Qhi iiEC • > Champlain 


Rhode; Island, L’ounoek oe ^ Wiiliam<! 
RIO he: i,a Plata v SoIis (6) 

Rio CJrande; v PViimonl 
Rocky Moon eains w F'r6nioiu 
Russia ■ >- Burnaby. Chancellor 
Russian vvaei rs - ^ Borough (1) (2) 


India via i he; ( ‘ape, * ^ CJanui 
Jamaica >• Columbus 
KoN"1'iki L'xpedihon » neycrd.ihl 
Lake Nyasa - L'lton (3) 

Lhasa, E'lRSE I-'ngusiiman ioeniir - Manning (3) 
I.ini RiA, I'tniNDER OE » Ashiuun 

Madura Islands .»■ Henry the Navigu(t>r 
Manchuria e Voungluishaiul 
Marylani> '» Ikdtiinorc 
Mexico (dironado 
Middle. Fase • - Bell (H). Hull (2) 

Mississippi I)c Soio, l a Salic (3), Marquette, 
Schoolcral'l 

MoNcioi lA • v Pr/.hcvalski 
M<irocco V Thomson (*)) 

Mo/,amhi(,)ue: - ^ Cabral 

Netherlands - >- Alva 
New Cai.kdonia • - Cook 
New CiuiNivA ■ V Moresliy 
Ni:w SOHTH Walls • >• Banks (2) 

Ni'.w South Wales, hevei.oi’mene oe' ► MacQuaric 
Ne:w World • ^ Columbus, Vcstmcci 
New Zealand ; >• Cook (4), 'l asman 
Niger -> Buikic, Clappcrton, F'legcl, Luing, Laird, 
Lander, Park 
Nile; -■ >• Garstin, Junker 

Nile Sources Baker (K), Grant (7), Livingstone 
Nineveh Layard 

North Ami;ric;a » Cabot ( 1), Cartier (2), La Salle 
North Cape - ^ Ohthcre 

North-ease Passage - > Barent/, (Chancellor, Hud- 
son (2) 

North-West Passage; - v Ballin, Davis (3), I-ranklin 
(2), Frobisher, CHIbcrt (3) 


St Lawke'.nce ^ Caitier (2) 

Sahara - Nachligal 
SaNEIAGO. I'OlINDER OE' - VuldiVKl 
SinERiAN CoAsr V Wrangcl 
Sierra Leone ^ Henry the Navigator 
Soinii Aerica w Levaillant 

Solln! .sr'd" 

Spanish Main >• Drake (2), Ilawkyns 
Stae'ea • V Hanks l2) 

Syria - > Drake (1)' 

'rAN<;ANYiKA, Lake > >■ Stanley (3) 

'I'asmania ^ Tasman 
Texas Si ate, Loundi k oI' ^ Austin (6) 
liiiLi V Bogle (rill (3), Hedin, line, Pr/hevalski 
Younglmsband ’ 

Tl O.S, RUINS OE w Fellows 
Toncja V. 'Fasman 


Van Diemen’s Land e 'Fasnian 
Venezuela - >■ Hutten (1) 

Venezue.i.an coAsr >- Vcsinicci 
Vi.UA Cduiz • >• ("ortiis 

Vkt'dria CAustrai.ia), Founder of Batman 
Victoria Falls ■*' Livingstone 
Vinland V Leif Ivriksson 
VuHJiNiA -> Raleigh (1) 

W1TS.SUORN, First ascent oe >. Tyndall 
West Indies ->• Columbus 
Worst Journey in the. World, The Cherry- 
Ciarrard 


Xanthus, ruin.s of - Fellows 
Yellowstone National Park ->• Hayden 
Zam»e/:i >• Livingstone 


AnouKiR, Hero of Abercromby (3) 

Act OF Supremacy Henry VIll 
AernuM ->• Antonius 
AtJAPEMONB Prince (1) 

Aoincourt - V } Icnry V 
Alamein —>• Montgomery (1) 

Albuera ->■ Ocresiord (3), Soult 
All the Tali;nts - >- Grenville (4) 

Alma — v Raglan 

Altmark incident -e Vian 

Amiens, Peace of --'V Napoleon I 

Amphirolis -»)- Brasidas 

Anarchism — jt- Bakunin, Kropolkin, Proudhon 

Appomattox Leo (8) 

Arcot Clive (2) 

Armada Philip H 


HIST’ORY 

Ashdown ->• Alfred 

Asiungdon —V litlmund Ironside 

Aspiuimonti; -v Garibaldi 

Atlantic Charter -*>• Churchill (4), Roosevelt (2) 

Aiisterlitz - >■ Napoleon I 

Bat-aklava -•> Cardigan 
Bannockihirn - > Bruce (7) 

Barnet — >• Warwick 

BaRROSSA —e X.,ynodoch 

BiiACHY Head Tourville 

Black Hole of Calcutta Suraja Dowlah 

Blenheim — >■ Marlborough 

Bloody Council Alva 

Bolshevism ->■ Lenin, Trotsky 

Borodino — >■ Napoleon I 
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BoswORTH Richard III 

Bounty, The Adams (5), Bligh, Christian (1) 

Brandywine - 5 - Howe (7) 

Breitenfeld Gustavus II, Tilly (2) 
Broad-bottom administration Pelham (3) 
Brunanburh Athelstan 
Bull Run — > Beauregard 


Cabal — ^ Arlington, Buckingham (2), Clifford, 
Lauderdale, Shaftesbury (1) 

CaMISARDS Cavalier, Viilars 
Camperdown -> Duncan (1) 

Cannae Scipio 

Cape Matapan -> Cunningham (3) 

Cape St Vincent — > Duncan (1), St Vincent 
Casket Letters — > Morton, 4th Earl of 
Catiline conspiracy -> Caesar'(l), Catilina, Cato (3) 
Cato Street Conspiracy -> Thistlewood 
Chaeronea -> Archelaus (3) 

‘ Champagne ’ speech - 1 - Townshend (2) 
Chancellorsville -> Jackson (8) 

Chartism. — > Buncombe 
Chattanooga Grant (10), Sherman (4) 

Chevy Chase Percy (1) 

Chilleanwalla -> Gough (1) 

Chindits Wingate (1) 

Clontarf -> Brian 

Communist Manifesto ->■ Engels, Marx (2) 
Congress of Vienna Alexander I, Castlereagh, 
Frederick-William III, Talleyrand-Perigord, 
Wellington 

Constitutions of Clarendon -> Becket (2), Henry 

II 

Continental System Napoleon I 
Copenhagen Nelson (1) 

Cordeliers Danton, Desmoulins, Marat 

Corn Laws, repeal of - 5 - Bright (3), Cobden 
Coronea — > Agesilaus 
CoruSa Moore (11) . , ^ , 

Council of Nicaea -> Constantine I, Sylvester I 
Council of Trent Paul 111 
Crecy Edward III, Edward the Black Prince 
Crusade, Third -> Frederick I, Richaid I 
Cuban Revolution -> Castro (3) 

CuLLODEN Cumberland, Duke of (3) 


Dambusters Gibson (4) 

Danegeld -j- Canute 
Darien Scheme -> Paterson (4) 

Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire -j- 

Gibbon (1) 

Dettingen George ]I 
Dunbar — > Cromwell (1) 


Edgehill -> Charles I, Essex (3) 
Eylau ->■ Bennigsen, Napoleon 1 


Falkland Islands Sturdee 

Five Members -> Hampden (1), Pym 

Fleurus Jourdan 

Flodden Jmies IV 

Fontenoy — > Cumberland (3), Sake 

Fort Sumter Beauregard 

Fourth Party Churchill (3) 

Fredericksburg Burnside 

Friedland — > Napoleon I 

Fronde ->■ Cond6 (2), Longueville, Turenne 


Holy Alliance Alexander I ^ 

Homildon Hill Douglas ; 

IcH Dien John (of Bohemia) ] 

Indian land reform Bhave 
Indian nationalism Banerjea, Bose (2),i^ndhi, 
Gokhale ' * 

Indulgences -> Leo X 
Industrial Revolution Toynbee (1) 

Inquisition Torquemada 
Irish Land League Davitt 
Ironsides CromwelUl) 

Italian Independence Garibaldi, Mazzini 

Jacobins Hebert, Robespierre 
Jacobite Rebeluon Cadogan (.3) 

Jalalabad Sale (2) 

Jutland -» Beatty, Jellicoe 

Kapital, Das Marx (2) 

Khartoum, siege of Gordon (2j 
Killiecrankie — > Dundee 
Kulturkampf — ^ Bismarck 

Laffeld ^ Saxe (2) 

Lepanto John of Austria 
Lettres de cachet Argenson 
Leuctra Epaninondas 
Levellers Lilburne 
Lewes Montfort (2) 

Ligny -> Napoleon I 

Long Parliament Cromwell (1) 

Lucknow, relief of Campbell (2) 

Lutzen Napoleon I 

Mafeking -> Plunier 
Magna Carta -j- John 
Majuba Hill -> Colley 
Malplaquet -> Marlborough 
Mantinea - 5 ^ Epaminondas 
Marengo Napoleon i 
Marne ^ Foch 

Marston Moor Cromwell (1) 

Massacre of Glencoe -5- Stair (2) 

Massacre of St Bartholomew Catharine de’ 
Medici, Cologny, Henry III (France) 

Matapan, Cape Cunningham (3) 

Meal-tub Plot -»> Dangerfield 
MeinKampf Hitler 
Merxem Lynedoch 
Metaurus -> Hasdrubal 
Milan, Edict of Constantine I 
Minorca Byng (2) 

Model Parliament Montfort (2) 

Mons Graupios Agricola (2j 

Nantes, Edict of - 5 - Henry IV 
Naseby -j- Cromwell (1) 

Navarino -> Codrington 
Neerwinden Luxembourg 
Neville’s Cross David U, Percy (1) 

New Deal Roosevelt (2) 

Nihilism -> Turgenev 

Nile, battle of Nelson (1), Villeneuve 

Northampton, Treaty of -> Bruce (7) 

Noyades -> Carrier 
Nuremberg Trials — > Birkett 


Gerrymander -5- Gerry 
Gettysburg Address — > Lincoln u) 
Girondins Vergniaud 
Glorious First of June Howe (5) 
Glorious Revolution Wilham ni 
Gowrie Conspiracy James VI, Rihhven (1) 
Grand Remonstrance Charles 1, Pym 

Gregorian Calendar -> Gregory JL 

Gunpowder Plot ->• Catesby (2), Fawkes (2) 

Habeas Corpus -> Charles 11 
Halidon Hill Edward HI 
Harpers Ferry Lee (8) 

Hastings, battle of -a- Wilham 1 
Hegira Mohammed 
Heights of Abraham Wolie C3) 

Hiroshima -> Hersey 


Oceana Harrington (1) 
Omdurman Kitchener 
Order of the Garter George, St 
Orleans, siege of Joan of Arc 
Otterburn Percy (1) 

Oudenarde Marlborough 
Oxford, Provisions of Henry III 


*atay -> Fastolf 

'avia Fnindsberg 

'easants Revolt Ball (1), Tyler (2) 

'harsalia Caesar (O ^ 

»ILGRIM Fathers Bradford (1), Carver (2), 
Robinson (9), Standish, Winslow (1) 

Pilgrimage of Grace -> Aske 
?LASSEY — ► Clive (2) 

i’oniERS Edward HI, Edward the Black Prince 
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Poi ANi>, Nazi (X'riirA'uON > Klujiie 
POl.K’X, HiRcr, - > I’cci 
PoiA'CHRONICON - 
Foins!! rioT - > ();itc,s(2) 

POR'ir.ANP BUikc (2) 

POR'K'* Novo V C’ootf 
Potomac - v Gram (10) 

Pracjmatic Sanction * Mai ia 'I'licresa 
Pri-stoni»ans Cope (3) 
l^RiNCr., Tub - > Machiavcili 

I*R1NCBS IN TUB 'PoWi R, iVluUOl R OB liUvvanl V 

Prison rbi-orm ^ j iy ( 4 ), Howard (3) 

Punic Wars >■ C'aio (2), Hamilcur, Hannibal 

Ooi'.nHC -V Woltc (2) 

QuiUBRON Bay -v Hawke 

Ramiltii'S -V Marlborough 
Rbd ShirI's -->■ Ciai'ibaldi 
Rktimono (.Jiant (10), I.cc (8) 

Rioins OB Man - ^ Ihiioc 
Rjvbr Pi.A'iB “->■ Harwood (2) 

Roncbsvatiis -•> Abd-cr-Rahinan I, Roland 
Rorkb’s Dribt >■ Cliard 
RuuKxin <.’acsaf(l) 

Rumr I'ari iami nt - w (’rouiwcll (1) 

Ryitiousb RTor ■ > Russell, William, l.ord Russell 
Ryswk k, 'I rbaty ob • w I ouis XIV 

Sadowa - > Benedek 
Saoun'ium - >“ Hannibal 
Salamanca - v Wdlingtoa 
Sai.amis ■■ S'- Thcmistoclcs, Xerxes 
SARATOtJA ->• Cintes 

Srornsii War OB iNOBi'tiNiH NCB - v Bruce (7) 
Sbi'I'Bmiibr massacri s V Hantoa 
Si'HiNtiABATAM -> Bail'd (I) 

Shiloh -v Beauregard, <irant, Johnston (I ) 
ShrivWshury " Douglas, Percy ( 1) 

SiclHAN Vt XPi RS Michael VIH PalaeoloBRis 
Sinn I'b:in ■ - Gaseinenl, C'ollins (4), Do Valera, 
GrimtlUD, (V Kelly 

Slavbry, Aholition OB V Aublct, Brown (12), 
Lincoln (I), Wilbcrlbrcc (4) 

Socialist Lb.aoub - v. Bax (2) 

SoLBMN Lbaoub ano Covbnan'I' v Heiulcrsoii (1) 
South Ambiucan liiilration )- Bolivar 
South Ska Buimra; • >• Walpole (3) 


Sbanksh Civil War v Franco 
Sri Lanka — > Oandaranaike 
Stamboro Briogb — Harold U 
Sutnkirk V Luxembourg 
SIIMITR, I'okb - . Beauicgaid 


I I 


t.uvv.uu 


UBRMOBVLAB ^ XcrxCS 


;hirTy ' rYUANi’s - Thrasyhulu.s 
iciNiis ->> Hannibal 
;n.srr, PI act: ob- ^ Alexander 1. Napoleon I 
iNC-iU RRAi -v Henry I i 

’ovvs V Abd-cr-Kahman, Charles Martel 
loWTON V Fdward IV 
rabaloar . V Nelson (1), Villcneuve 
I RA.siMi NB, ■■ Hanniinil 
UBiUA w Scipio 

'RIUMVIRATI. birst ^Cacsur (I), Crassus 
Ponn>ey '-ui!,5,us 


( 2 ). 


Ul-M 


- .'^apoieon 

Hniti'o Iri.shmi n - Fnimet (1) and (21 
H.S. WoMB'N’s SuBBRAtJi’ v Aiuhonv 
UiopiA More (3) 


Vbroun ^ Petain 

ViRNB.iin, >. fC'dfbrd 

Vi Rsaii,i i;s, 'Irba! v ob- v i b/berger 

Vic K.siuiRtj ^ ». <;ram (10) 

ViMBiRO « >• Wellington 
ViMY Rioob V Allenby 
ViNB'OAR Hill - >■ laike 


Waoram ‘ V. Napoleon I 
Wanihwash > <- Ct>ote 
Wa'iirloo V Napoleon, Wellington 
Wbai.tii OB Nation.*; Siniih (l) 

Wbomokb:, pi:a<t OF b Alfred 

^'^^Ti‘)''F’VwceU (2) Cobbc,Despard 

WoRKB.R.s OB tub: \Vorli) Unitb b Letiui 
Worms, Dn;r ob >• Luther 


York 'row N ■ > Cornwallis (2) 
Young I taiy >■ Ma/zini 


Zama >• Scipio 

Zionism >• Bcn~Gurion, Ben-Zvi, Herze 


LITERATURE AND DRAMA 


Aaron’'s Rod - ^ Lawrence. (I) 

Amu': Cons'Tantin, 1/ Hal6vy (6) 

AnnoT, The ->■ Scott (26) 

Auingkr Harvest - b Ibrstcr (I) 

Ailsalom and ACHiTOpni L > Drydcrt 
AiLSBN'ri'i;, Tub • -> Fdgeworth (3) 

Adagia Hrusmus 

Adam and Hvb and Pinch Mb ->■ Coppard 
Adam Blok ->• Eliot (2) 

Adamastor ■“>• Campbell (14) 

Adam’s Breed ->■ Hall (15) 

Adamus l-xsUL ->• Grotius 
Adding Machine, The ->• Rice (2) 

Address to a Mouse ■ > Burns (4) 

Admirahle Cricitton, The Barrie 
Admiral Guinea -v Henley (2), Stevenson (3) 
Admirals All ->* New bo It 
Adolphe Constant do Rcbccquo 
Adonais —>■ Shelley (2) 

Adrienne Lecouvrb.ur • >• LegouviS, Scribe 
ADVENTURES OP AN Aidb-de-Camp •>>- Grant (6) 
Adventurb:s op Calb;e William.s ^ > Godwin (3) 
Adventures of Hawi Baba op Ispahan ->• Moricr 
Adventures of Julio Jurbnto Elirenburg 
ADVENTURES OF MR Vbrdant Grekn ->. Bnidlcy (2) 
Adventures of Sherlock Holmes -b Doyle (1) 
Aeneid --)■ Virgil 
Aeti^iopica ->• Heliodorus 
AFFAmE Lerouoe, L’ —b Ciaboriuu 
Afoot m England -4- Hudson (6) 

African Witch ->* Cary (2) 

After Many a Summer — > Huxley (1) 

After Strange Gods Eliot (6) 


Aiter the Dbluge -> Woolf (0 
Age OF Innocence, The - Wharton (1) 

Agnes CiiU Y »■ ^ Bronte (1) 

All, Wiu)iKNB.s.s - >. O’Neill (1) 

Aigi.e a dbux 'iLtbs, L’ -> Cocteau 
AkiLon, L’ V Rostand 
Aimbx-vous Brahms - > Sagan 
Aissa Saved • C.'ary (2) 

Ajax Soiihocle.*; 

A LA Rl.CHB.KCHE DU TEMPS PERDU ->■ PfOUSt (2) 
Alaskan, Tub. -v. Curwood 
Alastb.r • ^ Shelley (2) 

Aliibrtus -b tiautier 

Alcjaldb di: ZAt.AMEA, Hl “> Vega Carpio 

Ai..ce:stis ->• Luripidc.y 

Alctii mist, The .-v Jon.sun 

Aldkrsyde ->• Swan (1) 

Aldine editions —h Aldus Manuiius 
Aldwych far<'’E',s Hare (5), Henson 

Alexander’s 1'east »->■ Drydeu 
Alered ■ > Home (4) 

Alfred, a Masoue Tlionuson (5) 

Alb’s Button — >• Darlington (2) 
AliciM'DR-Short Dc Morgan (2) 

Alice’s Advb;nturbs in Wonderland Dodgsoa 
Alison’s House -b Glaspcil 
All for X.ovb — >• Dryden 
All my Sons -»>• Miller (I) 

All Passion Spent —x Sackvillc-Wost 
All Quiet on t he Western Front Remarque 
All the Conspirators -->■ Isherwood 
All the King’s Men -)- Warren (3) 

Allan Quati-rmain Haggard 
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Allegro, L’ -> Milton 

All’s well that ends well Shakespeare 

Almeyer’s Folly — > Conrad 

Alone — > Douglas (6) 

Altar of the Dead, The —5- James (4) 

Alton Locke Kingsley (1) 

Amaranthers, The — > Yeats (1) 

Amateur Cracksman, The Hornung 
Amateur Gentleman, The -> Farnol 
Ambassadors, The — > James (4) 

Ambrosio, or the Monk -5- Lewis (6) 

Amedee, L’ -> Ionesco 
Amelia Fielding (2) 

American, The ^ James (4) 

American Tragedy, An -> Dreiser 
Amerika -> Kafka 
Ami Fritz, L’ Erckmann-Chatrian 
Aminta — > Tasso (2) 

Amour medicin, L’ — > Moliere 

Anabase -> Perse 

Anabasis -> Xenophon 

Ananda Math — Chatterji 

Anatomist, The — > Bridie 

Anatomy of Melancholy Burton (5) 

Ancient Mariner Coleridge (3) 

And Quiet Flows the Don — > Sholokhov 

And shall Trelawney die? -> Hawker 

Andrja •— > Terence 

Androcles and the Lion Shaw (1) 

Andromache -> Euripides 

Andromaque Racine 

Angel in the House, The -> Patmore 

Angel Pavement Priestley (1) 

Angels and Ministers — > Housman (2) 
Anglo-Saxon Attitudes - 5 - Wilson (2) 
Angria Bronte 

Angry Young Men — > Osborne (2), Wain 
Animal Farm -> Orwell 
Animals Noah Forgot, The — > Paterson (1) 
Ann Veronica ^ Wells (2) 

Anna Christie O’Neill (1) 

Anna Karenina Tolstoy (3) 

Annals of the Parish Galt (2) 
Anniversarie Donne 
Annual Register -j- Dodsley 
Annus Mirabilis ^ Dryden 
Anster Fair -> Tennant (2) 

Anthony Adverse — >• Allen (9) 

Anthony and Anna — > Ervine 
Antic Hay -> Huxley (1) 

Antigone — > Gamier (2), Sophocles 
Antiquary, The — > Scott (26) 

Anti-theatre Beckett (2), Ionesco 
Antonio and Mellida — >• Marston (1) 
Antony ant) Cleopatra — Shakespeare 
Ape and Essence ^ Huxley (1) 

Apologie for Poetrie Sidney (4) 
Apology for Smectymnuus Milton 
Appius and Virginia -> Dennis 
Apple Cart, The — >• Shaw (1) 

Apres-midi d’un faune, L* Mallarme 
Arcadia Sidney (4) 

Archy and Mehitabel Don Marquis 
Arden of Feversham Kyd 
Areopagitica Milton 
Ariadne auf Naxos Hofmannsthal 
Arl£sienne, L’ Daudet (1) 

Armadale -> Collins (8) 

Arme Heinrich, Der -» Hartmann von Aue 
Armgart Eliot (2) 

Arms and the Man Shaw (1) 
Arrowsmith — > Lewis (7) 

Ars Amandi -5- Ovid 
ARTAMfeNE Scud6ry (2) 

As I LAY Dying -> Faulkner 
As you Like It Shakespeare 
Ascent of F6, The Auden, Isherwood 
Ash Wednesday -> Eliot (6) 

Ashenden Maugham 
Ashley library Wise 
Ashtaroth ->■ Gordon (1) 

Assommoir, L’ — > Zola 
Astrea Redux -?■ Dryden 
Astr6e Urf6 

Astrophel and Stella — > Sidney (4) 


At the Villa Rose Mason (1) 

Atalanta in Calydon Swinburne { I) 

Atheist’s Tragedy — > Tourneur 
Atl^tis — > Hauptmann 
Atlantida, La — Verdagucr 
Atta Troll — > Heine 
Ams Catullus 
Auld FIoose, The —> Nairne 
Auld Robin Gray Barnard (1) 

Aulul-aria Plautus 
Aurora Leigh Browning ( 1 ) 

Aurungzebe Dryden 
Austin Elliot Kingsley (3) 

Austrian army awfully arrayed. An — ^ Watts ( 1 ) 
Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas -> Stein (3 1 
Autobiography of Mark R.ltherford White 
( 8 ) 

Autobiography of a Super-tramp Davies (7) 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table -> Holmes (2) 
Autumn Crocus -5- Smith (7) 

Avare, L’ Moliere 
Aveugle, L’ Chenier 
Awkward Age, The James (4) 

Axel Villiers de L’Isle Adam 
Axel’s Castle -s- Wilson (6) 

Ayala’s Angel Trollope (1) 

Aylwin -> Watts-Dunton 
Ayrshire Legatees, The -> Galt (2) 

Bab Ballads Gilbert (10) 

Babes in the Bush Boldrewood 
Babitt Lewis (7) 

Bacchae — > Euripides 

Back to Methuselah ->• Shaw (i) 

Bad Child’s Book of Be-asts, The -» Belloc 
Baiser au Lepreux, Le Mauriac 
Bajazet Racine 
Ballad of Agincourt — > Drayton 
Ballad of Reading Gaol -s- Wilde (2) 

Ballade of the Hanged Villon (Ij 
Balthasar France 
Bambi Salten 

Barbier de Seville, Le Beaumarchais 
Bakchester Towers Trollope (1) 

Barnaby Rudge Dickens 

Barrack-room Ballads -» Kipling 

Barretts of Wempole Street, The -j- Besier 

Bartholomew Fair Jonson 

Bastien et Basteenne Favart 

Bataille des dames — > Scribe 

Bateau ivre, Le Rimbaud 

Battle of Blenheim -s- Southey 

Battle of the Baltic, The Campbell (15) 

Battle of the Books Swift 

Beautiful and the Damned, The Fitzgerald (3) 

Beaux’ Stratagem, The — > Farquhar 

Before the Bombardment -» Sitwell (2) 

Beggar’s Opera, The -v Gay 

Behind God’s Back — Farson 

Belfry of Bruges, The — > Longfellow 

Belisario — 5- Goldoni 

Bell, The Murdoch 

Bell for Adano, A. Hersey 

Belle Dame sans Merci, La Keats 

Bells, The -*> Erckmann-Chatrian, Poe 

Bells and Pomegranates -> Browning (3) 

Bells of Shandon, The Mahony 
Ben Bolt English 
Ben Hur -> Wallace (7) 

Beppo Byron 

Berry and Co. Yates (1) 

Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush Ivfaclaren (2) 
Bespoke Overcoat, The -> Mankowitz 
B§te humaine. La -> Zola 
Bible in Spain, The Borrow 
BiGLOW Papers Lowell (2) 

Bill of Divorcement, A -s- Dane 
Billy Budd -> Melville (4) 

Belly Bunter stories — Richards (1) 

BiNDLE books •“> Jenkins (1) 

Biographia Literaria — > Coleridge (3) 

Bird in Hand Drinkwater (2) 

Birds Aristophanes 
BriTER Lemons Durrell 

Black Arrow Stevenson (3) 
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Black Ri auty ^ Scwcil 

Bt,a<:k C'iiri, in si ar<h oi- < ics) V Slia w ( I ) 

Bi.ack Misriiii P - V Waugh (3) 

Black Swan, I'lii; ^ Brown (17) 

Bi.ack 'I’ci ip, ’('up Dumas (I ) 

Blf.ak Hoiksf. V Dickens 

BLrssi'H Damosm , I'Hiv •• V F^ossctli (2) 

Bund Bixkiar of: Bfthnal Cjufi n, 'I nr • Dotlsley 

Buss Manslicki 

Burl 11 - Spirit ~ Coward 

Blochs, Lp —v. lirekmann-C'halrian 

Blooi> and Sand v ibdiu*/ 

BiooMSmiRY C’irclf: ^ Bell (5), Dickinson (2), 
I’orster (1), iuy (2), Keynes, Moore (£>), 'I'lcvel- 
yan (3). Woolf (I ) and (2) 

Bluk Lacoon, Tiil ^ Stacpoole 
Boat, 2’hf > Hartley (2) 

Bofuf SCR t L Torr, la: - *• Cocteau 
Boi.d Strokf: for a Wifp, A »■ (Vntlivre 
Bon CJaultifr Bau ads Aytoun, Mai tin (‘B 
Boni s —v Wallace (3) 

BoNJOtiR 1 'ri.sifssf: ■ v Sagan 
Book OF' Nonsfnsf' -v Lear 
Book of'dif; Diiciiiss - ^ Chaucer 
B<R)k OF Tuft, ■ > lilake (3) 

Boris CJodhnov ~ v Pushkin 
BoROucai, 'Pi IF ^ Crabbe 
Bostonians, 'I’ nr >- James (*l) 

Bom F. df: suif' v Maupjissanl 
BouRCiiois ( Ifni'iuiommf, I.f: v Molieie 
Bouvaud ft Bftatcii! r > I'laubcrt 
Box AND ('ox - Moilon (4) 

Bomana <- I’.gan (2) 

Boy ,S'iood on tiiI'; iuirnino iifc'K, 'Hif' v. nenians 
Boy wrm a Cart, Du; • I-ry (2) 

Boy's Wiil, A - v I 'rost (2) 

BRAta nRUXiF Hall >■ Irving (3) 

Brats of Yarrow, Tiif ^ v 1 lamilton ( 14). I.ogan(2) 
Braoflonnf: ■“ > Dumas (1) 

Brand - Ibsen 

Bravf; Nfav Wori.d . ^ Huxley (I) 

Bridf: of CtiRiN rii Byron 
Bridf: of Lammf'Rmoor < Scott (26) 

Bridfsufad Rfvisitfd < V Waugh (3) 

Bridof: of Ban Lms Rf:y, 'I'm' ^ Wilder 

Bridof: OF Stems -v Hood (S) 

Briff' IiNc:oiiN‘n R -f C’oward 
Brioadiir CiFUARD ^ F Doyle (I) 

Hrioitt Shawl, ' ruF f Hergosheimer 
Briohton Rock -f CircencCD 
Bri tannia --f Camden (2) 

BRiTANNtA’.s Pastorals Browne (II) 

Broad Hiohway, riiF ~ f B'arnol 
Brod hnd Wfin ■ »- lUJldcrlin 
Brook Evans “ F ClaspcU 
Brook Kfiuth, Thf: -f Moore (5) 

Brothers, The -f Strong 
Brothers Karama/ov, I'hf: - v Dostoevsky 
Brown Dfcadfs, The - f Muniford 
Brown Jug, The - f Eawkes (I) 

Browning Version -f Ratiigan 
Bros, The -> Barbour 
Brljt —f Layamon, Waco 
Buddeniirooks ~f Mann (4) 

Burgravfs, Lfs -»> Hugo 

Burial of Sir John Moore » -f Wolfe (I) 

Burlader df. Sevilla -f 'l irso do Molina 
Burning Gr,As,s, The -f Morgan (2) 

Burnt-Out Case, Thf - v Clrecne (1) 

Bush Ballaixs and Gai, loping Rhymf:s f Gordon 

BussY d’Amiiois Chapman (I) 

Busyuody, The -f Centlivre 
Butcher's Broom -f Gunn (2) 

By Love Possessed -f Cor/.cn.s 

Cabala, The —f Wilder 
Cabbages and Kings — f Henry (3) 

Cabin, The Ibdflcz: 

Cadenus and Vanessa --»• Swift 
Caesar and Cleopatra —f Shaw (1) 

Cahier Rouge, Le Copp6o 
Cakes and Ale -h- Maugham 
Caliguia Camus 
Call of the Wild, The -f London 


" Shaw(l) 


Caller Herrin’ ~v Nairnc 
Caurirammi's ^ Apollinaiie 
( Ai M, T m: V Donne 
Camiiysis - V Settle 
Camu.i.a - -w Burnev (2) 

Candida ~v Shaw'(l) 

Candide - V Voltaiic 
Cannery Row ■ v Steinbeck 
CANiERnuRY'rALLS - v Cliauccr 
C API'AIN Blood v Sabatini 
Caitain Brassround’s Conversion 
( AP'i'AiN Kittli: sroRtF',s - V Hyne 
C API'AIN SiNciu.roN - > Defoe 

Captains C’o UK At; rous v Kinlino 
C ari). 'riiE V Bennett (1) 

Caunival V Macken/.ie (4) 

( AKiini.siAN, i HF. - ^ Lolvbs 

Casa Gunn Windows v Browning (I 
(. ASS I iMin rlanf: ► Lewis (7) 

('as it ■ >- Ri>bertson (7) 

('Asn.i:, 'Hif - v Kafka 

(’ASTI.EOF iNimr.ENCF, 'I'liF - v Thomson C) 

( ASTI.F. OE OiraN'I'O v Walpol(‘(I) 

Casti.e Rackrfnt V Iklgcwm iii ()) 

(AT on a 1 lor 'Pin Roof ^ Williams (8) 

( A'mr.DRAL, Tiif . V Walpole (2) ^ ' 

(’a'i'hina , Cr6bil!on (2) 

(WIRIONA - V Stevenson (3) 

( 'au.sf:rif.s Du HINDI V Sainle-Beuve 
('AtiTiONARY Tails v BcIIoc 
(’avak'ade ^ C’ovvard 
('AVI', The • - Warren (3) 

Cl i.iR' Twitioii r. 'rm; v Yeats (2) 

('ENcr, 'l ur w Shelley (2) 

(’i lEFAiN Smu.f:, a • F'Sagan 
Cl I A tits, The f Ionesco 
CiiANCi' • F (kmrad 

Chandos la, ri I us ^ Hofniannsthal 

( iiANGFi.tNt;, 'riiH * V Middleton (3) 

( HANS(,>N.S DIS RUFS FT Dl S llOtS, Ll S -F HugO 
( ’HANTS DU ORf-PUSem F FllugO 
C’HAKiVARi w Jasmin 
Chauus O’Mae, IIY v Lever (1) 

C'harfey’s Aunt • v Thomas (5) 

CUARFIF C^IAN DETIXTIVF NOVtlLS -F BiggeiS 

Charmed ('iRCLF f I-rt/, 

CuAinRi.u.si: df; Parmf. La 
Chatimints, Lis -f Hugo 
(’ha'ite, La » F C'oletic 
CnA'ErL'U'i'ON - F Vigny 
C'HFRI • F Colei le 
CtifRiE ■■ F Goncourt 
Cm RUU-; AND the Slai;, 'riit; 

('muRY Orchard, rin: 

(fiiFRRY Ripe - f Herrick 
(..4 hi,dk Harold's PiLtiiHMAtu-: ~~f Byron 
Cihideumass, The ~ ^ Lewis (8) 

Children of nu.; Ghitto - f Zungwill 
C-HU.D’S CiARLAND (H- VeUSES F StCVCnSOn (3) 
Choir Invisible, 'I’he - f Allen (5) 

CHUisi'Am-L - F Coleridge (3) 

C'liRisTiAN Hero, 'I’HE Steele 
Christmas Caroi., A -f Dickens 
Chronicles of Clovis -f Mumo (2) 

Chu Chin Chow -f Aschc 
Chute; d’un ancu;. La - f Lamartine 
CiD, Le: - F Corneille (I) 

CiMivTifuiE MARIN, Le ---f Va[6ry 

Cinq Mars -f Vigny 

CiTADiir., I'Hii -F Cronin 

CriTA MORTA, La -f D’Annunzio 

City of Dreadful Night, The --f Thomson (7) 

Civilisation - f Duhamcl 

ClandestiN!-: Marriagi:, The: -> Colman (1) 

Clarissa Richardson (10) 

Claude Gueux -f Hugo 
Claudia --f Zweig (!) 

Claudujs the CJod —f Graves (3) 

Cl^YHANOER SERIES -~F Beunctt (1) 

ClISue — f Scud6ry (2) 

Cr,fiOpATRE CAP riVE F JodcIIe 
Clerihew —f Bentley (1) 

Clochemerle Chevallier 
Clockmaker, The -f Haliburtou (2) 

Cloister and the Hearth, The -> Reade 


■ Stendhal 


Monlfiomerie (2) 
Chehov 
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Cloud Cuckoo Land Mitchison 

Cocktail Party, The Eliot (6) 

Cold Comfort Farm Gibbons (4) 

Colin and Lucy -> Tickeli 
Colleen Bawn, The Boucicault 
Colloquia — > Erasmus 
Colomba — > M6riin6e 
Colyn Cloute Skelton (1) 

Come Tu Mi Vuoi — > Pirandello 
COMEDiE DE LA Mort Gautier 

Comedie humaine — > Balzac (1) 

Comedy of Errors Shakespeare 
Comical Revenge, The, or. Love in a Tub 
Etherege 

Committee, The — > Howard (5) 

CoMPLEAT Angler — > Walton (3) 

Comus — >• Milton 

Condition humaine. La Malraux 
Confessio Amantis -5- Gower 
Confessions of a Justified Sinner -j- Hogg(l) 
Confessions of a Young Man ^ Moore (5) 
Confessions of an Opium-eater -4- De Quincey 
Confidential Clerk, The Eliot (6) 

Coning SBY — > Disraeli 

Connecticut Yankee at the Court of King 
Arthur, A Twain 
Conquistador MacLeish 
Constant Couple, Tfie -5- Farquhar 
Constant Nymph, The Kennedy (4) 
Contemplations, Les -> Hugo 
Contes a Ninon -v Zola 
Contes cruels -» Villiers de LTsle Adam 
Contes du Lundi Daudet (1) 

Cooper’s Hill Denham (4) 

Coral Island — > Ballantyne (2) 

CoRiNNE Stael (1) 

CORIOLANUS Shakespeare 
Corn is Green, The Williams (1) 

Cornet of Horse Henty 

Cottar’s Saturday Night, The — > Burns (4) 

Countess Kathleen, The Yeats (2) 

Country Wife, The Wycherley 

Courtier, The — > Castiglione 

Courtship of Miles Standish, The Longfellow 

Cranford Gaskell 

Crime and Punishment Dostoevsky 

Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard, Le — > France 

Critic, The Sheridan (2) 

Crock of Gold, The Stephens (4) 

Crome Yellow -> Huxley (1) 

Cromwell — >• Hugo 
Crotchet Castle — > Peacock 
Crucible, The -> Miller (1) 

Cruel Brother, The D’Avenant (2) 

Cruel Sea, The — > Monsarrat 
Cruel Solstice, The -> Keyes (2) 

Cruise of the Betsey, The ^ Miller (3) 

Cry of the Children, The Browning (1) 

Cry the Beloved Country — > Paton (1) 

Cuckoo Clock Molesworth (2) 

Cuckoo in the Nest, A Travers (1) 

Cup of Tea for Mr Thorgill, A Jameson (3) 
Cyclops Euripides 

Cymbeline Geoffrey of Monmouth, Shakespeare 
Cypress Grove, The Drummond (7) 

Cyrano de Bergerac Rostand 

Daily Express -> Beaverbrook 
Daily Herald Lansbury 
Daily Mail — >- Harmsworth (1) 

Daily Mirror — > Harmsworth (1) 

Daisy Miller James (4) 

Dalloway, Mrs Woolf (2) 

Dame aux cam^lias. La Dumas (2) 

Dance of the Sevin Deidly Synnis, The Dunbar 

( 2 ) 

Dangerous Corner —> Priestley (1) 

Daniel Deronda Eliot (2) 

Daring Young Man on' the Flying Trapeze — > 
Saroyan 

Dark Forest, The — > Walpole (2) 

Dark is Light Enough, The -> Fry (2) 

Dark Journey, The Green (4) 

Darkness at Noon Koestler 
Dauber — Masefield 

45 


Daughter of Heth, A -> Black (4) 

Daughter of the Middle Border Garland 

Daughter of Time, The Mackintosh (2j 
David Copperfield Dickens ^ 

Day’s Work, The ^ Kipling 

Deacon Brodie Henley (2j, Stevenson (3 j 

Dead Souls Gogol 

Dear Brutus Barrie 

Dear Departed, The Houghton (2) 

Dear Octopus ^ Smith (7) 

Death ant> Dr Horn-brook — > Burns (4) 

Death comes for the Archbishop Gather 
Death of a Salesman -> Miller (1 j 
Debit and Credit ->• Freytag (2j 
Debits and Credits Kipling 
Decadents Baudelaire, De Musset, Gautier 
Huysraans, Verlaine, Wilde (2) 

Decameron — Boccaccio 
Decline and Fall — > Waugh (3 > 

Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 
G ibbon (1) 

Deemster, The -> Caine 
Deerslayer, The Cooper (7) 

Deirdre Yeats (2) 

De L’Education des filles Feneion 
Delphlne Stael (1) 

Demian Hesse 
De Natura Rerum — Lucretius 
Departmental Ditties Kipling 
Depit amoureux, Le Moliere 
De Profundis Wilde (2) 

Deserted Village, The -> Goldsmith 
Desire under the Elms O’Neill (1 j 

Deutschland -> Heine 
Devil’s Disciple, The Shaw (i) 

Devil’s General, The — Zuckmayer 
Dialogues of the Dead F6neion, Lucian 
Diana of the Crossways -> Meredith (1) 

Dlary —V Burney (2), Evelyn, Kilvert, Pepys 
Diary of a Madman, The Gogol, Lu Hsun 
Diary of a Nobody -j- Grossmith 
Diary of a Provincial Lady Delafield 
Dictionary of Modern English Usage -e- Fowler 

r. 

Dictionary of Phrase and Fable Brewer (1) 
Dieux ont soif, Les -v France 
Dinner at Eight Ferber, Kaufman 
Diohma HdlderJjji 

Discours du Docteur O’Grady, Les — > Maurois 
Disenchantment -> Montague 
Divina Commedia -> Dante Alighieri 
Divino Orfeo, El — » Calderon de la Barca 
Doctor’s Dilemma — » Shaw (1) 

Dodsworth Lewis (7) 

Dog beneath the Skin, The Auden, Isherwood 

Doll’s House, A Ibsen 

Dombey ant> Son Dickens 

Dominique Fromentin 

Don Carlos -j- Schiller (2) 

Don Juan Byron 

Don Quixote -a- Cervantes Saavedra 

Doors of Perception, The Huxley (1) 

Dorian Gray Wilde (2) 

Double Dealer, The Congreve (2) 

Douglas — > Home (4) 

Dover Road, The Milne (1) 

DrAngelus Bridie 
Dr Claudius Crawford (1) 

Dr Faustus — > Mann (4), Marlowe 

DrFu-Manchu — > Rohmer 

Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde — > Stevenson (3) 

Dr Katzenberger’s Trip to the Spa — > Richter (4) 
Dr Nikola -> Boothby (1) 

Dr Thorne Trollope (1) 

Dr Zhivago Pasternak 
Dracula -3- Stoker 
Dragon Seed -j- Buck 
Dragon’s Teeth Sinclair (4) 

Drake Noyes (1) 

Drake’s Drum — > New bolt 
Drapeer’s Letters Swift 
Dream of Gerontius — > Newman {3) 

Dream of John Ball Morris (7) 

Dreamthorp Smith (2) 

Dred -> Stowe 
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DmKiRDSC’iUNOPtR - v Brcchl 

Drunk Man luoics at iiir I'uisrn. A ► McDiui- 
ntid 

0u <'6iv CHi'z Swann ->■ rrousi (2) 

Duumni rs “"V Joyce (1) 

Dduhiss or Mai.i i V Webster (2) 

Dun., "Fill- —V Kuprin 

Dun, or Angfis - >■ CiirauUoux 

Dui nna, 'Fiir --V Sherulao (2) 

Duinisir Iu.jgifn ~ K Rilke 
Durgi's Nanuini —V C’liattcrji 
Dus I'Y AnsvvI'R w Lcliiiiann (4) 

Dynas'i's, 'Dih - > Hardy (5) 

liARLY liN(jn,si! IVxT S(H’ii rY > luirnivall 
Ka.si' Lynni' Wood (7) 

I'-noNY ANi> Ivory ->• I'owy.s (2) 

I'cAiOMMin -V Ciiruldi 

Hc’HOInc; (iRovi , 'Fill' -v l.ebinaun (4) 

Ik'itKiius ‘ V Virgil 

l;C’oi r. 1)1 s M MMis, 1/ > Molicrc 

l''Con: nis maris, 12 ■ ► MoUt^io 

I'C'ONOMi.sr, 'Fur - v Wilson (.17) 

l:!>iNiRnu;n Rt.vihW - >■ nrouy.luini, lloruei, JolFrcy. 

Smith (35) 

I’XiMONi' • >■ Cioclhe 

licRRST/Fai; -v Meredith (1) 

hlKONOKI AST I S ■ v MlltOU 

iiiN.SAMi Ml NSciii N ^ Hauptnnuiu 

Ih i)i R S t A'lrsMAN, Tin* > Idiot (6) 

linx'iRA “V IXirii'idcs, C Jiraiukiux 

Mi l GY IN A COUNIRY < UuRuuYARi) s Gray (H) 

liuiNi: - (’yucNvuir 

M.i.ixii Ri ui s ’Fi uin.s ^ Holtmanu (2) 

lii.r/.AJJUii AND HIR Girman Gauofn >- Auiiin (t) 

Fair n lui - h Sand 

I'l.MiR Gantry ->■ Lewis (7) 

I’.i.orSA TO Aiu laro -V Rope 
lil SIR Vl’NNFR -"»■ Hohtics (2) 

Mmiu and tht, Di:Tix"nviAs v Kiistner 
Lmr t: * >■ Rousseau (3) 

L'milia GAUorri ->• Le.ssiug(l) 

Lminfnt Vic jor IANS Strachey (2) 

liMMA “V Austen 

liMPi'ROR JoNi.s» Tur, - >. O’Neill (I) 

L’nc'omium Moriah - >> Itrasmus 
Lncoun'iirs • >" liowen 

liNCVCi.oiX'Disris > Diderot, Montesquieu, Voltaire 
L:ni> Gamh -■> Beckett (2) 

Mnd of thf, Housf of Alard, 'Fill - h Rayc-Snu’th 

P.NDYMION ” >> Keats 

Hntmy of 'fuf Pfofm:, An * >- Ibsen 

liN<n,iKii Bards and Scok'h Rfvifwfrs >• Byron 

BNcnstt Rfvifw/Fhi: • HucBcr (!) 

!!n<ji,ish Social History •> 'Lrcvclyau (3) 

Enoch Ardfn - >■ 'Fennyson 
XiNOuiRFR, IUf: ->• Godwin (3) 

Enrico iV -r Pirandello 
Entail, J'hf: Cialt (2) 

Enthri ainfr, The -* h Osborne (2) 

Envoy I, extraordinary Oppenheim 
Eothen - y Kinglako 
Epifsyciudian — >■ Shelley (2> 

EristliiTo Davie Burns (4) 

Epistle TO Dr Aruothnot --v Pope 
Kpithalamion » >- Spenser 
Epreuvis, Les »”')- Sully-Pnidhoinnic 
Erewiion ->• Butler (15) 

Eric, or Little ijy J..rrTLF: XXirrar 

Ermine:, 1‘he Fitter 

Escape me ‘Never Kennedy (3) 

Essays of Elia -f Lamb (2) 

Esther Cos'tello -f Monsurriit 
Esther Watt'Rs Moore (5) 

Bt Compagnie -f Bloch (4) 

E'EAPii, L’ ““F Bourget 
Eternal City, Thf, Caine 
Ethan Erome ~f Wharton (1) 

Etourdi, L* -” F Moliihre 
Btranoer. V Camus 
Eocene Aram -f Hood (5), Ly tton { I ) 

Buoene Onegin -f Fushkin 
Eupwranor *-4- Fitzgerald (2) 

Euehues -f. Lyly 

Eustace and Hilda ~*> Hartley (2) 


EusrAo.; Diamonds, The Trollonefn 

L.van Harrington -~v Meredith ( 1 ) 

L.vangilini: Longfellow 

Evf: OF' Sr Agni.s - w Keats 

Evf OF' St Mark v Keats 

livi'i.iNA > Butney (2) 

I'Vilyn Innts ^ Moore (5) 

IiviRY Man in his Humour - v 
LJviry Man our of his Humour' 

I',YiT rss IN CiAZA Huxley (1) 


Jonson 
■F Jonson 


'AlU-IN 


La Fontaine 

ACADi: w Sitwell (I) 

AIR Maid of Pi iuii v Scott (26) 

AIRCIIII D I'AMII Y, Till . Sherwood CD 

aiuif: Quiini, w Siienser ^ ^ 

Aiuiis’ L’ARFvvn 1 - Corbet 

All HFUi Shi Pin Ri »iss, Tin: *- v Fletcher (h 

ALI- OF 1 AKis, Dll' - > F.hrcnbni'g 

ALL OF Pringfs. 'Fut ■ v Lydgatc 

AILOF nil- King, Tin; >■ Jensen (3) 

I'AMF IS im Spur w Sjiiing 
L'amii.ia dt Alvaiu da, La Caballero 
!*'AMn V Ri UNION, *1 m: v Idiot (6) 

Fanny iiy CJasi u.ur v Sadlcir 

L'anshawi V Ihiw'thornc 

F'antaisus > (iiraudoiix 

Far from lur Madding C'rovvd Hardv rsi 

F'ari ‘WILL ID Arms, A v Hemingway ^ 

Fakmi r\s Wnr, The f Phillpotts 

F'a.si'i V Ovitl 


Fatal Dowry, dur, • Beaumont (2), Fidel 
Fletcher (3) ^ 

Fatal Mauriagf, The -v Southerno 
F'a'h s or THi- Ai'osi n s, 'Ftii: -w (Vnewulf 
F'a'i HI R and Son k<;ossc(I) 

FA’iiiiu Brown v Chesterton 
F'aihiks and CiiiiDRFN • v rurgencv 
F'ausi' <Jocthc 


(7). 


F'aux Monnaviuu.s. Lrs )• (Jidc(l) 

F'l artul Joy, A >■ (‘ary (2) 

F'l LLx Krui I, ^ Mann (4) 

F'l'MMi s .SAVANiis, Li s v Molitbi'e 

F’f.iis GALANu.s >- Vcrluiiie 

FVu, It, *- Baibusse 

F'l HIM IS D’AU'roMNi, Lis Hugo 

L'ii ry Parik’i IS >. Montague 

LHth Form at St Dominic’s f Reed (4) 

Film; F,i isa, La ■ >■ Goncourt 
F’a.i.rs DU FEU >- Nerval 
I'li.osiuAio -V Boccaccio 
F'inntgan's Wake >■ Joyce (1) 

Fire over FiNGi and *■ Mason (1) 

First Br.Asr of the 'Frumpi-t' against the Mon- 
strous RixiiMi N’T OF’ Women -f Knox (2) 

First Hundred 'Fhousand, 'Fhh -f Hay (1) 

First Mrs Fraser, 'Fm: Ervino 

ITustiiorn, I’HE Fry (2) 

F'iskf.rne — f Xii-wald (2) 

F'laming Tfrrafin, 'Fhe - "F Campbell (14) 
Flashing S'lRivAM/riiF ~~f Morgan (2) 

JT,F.i;r S‘i HE LT Eclochjfs - > Davidson (1) 

Fleshly School of Poetry, The -> Buchanan (5) 
Fleurs do mal, Les » >■ Bandclaire 
Florian Gayer - f Hauptmann 
Xt.owi rs of the Fores r, 'Hie - f Cockburn (2), 
Elliot (1) 

1-OLLF, DE CHAH LOI', X,A --F GirtludoUX 

Foma CJordhyev C Jorky 

For the Fai.len — f Binyon 

l"OR THE 'Fi rm of his Natural Life -f Clarke (10) 

F'or Whom the Bell Toli,s —>■ Hemingway 

EoRLsr Lovers, The - f Hewlett 

l’ORr:?}T MinstrI'L, 'Die ->. Hogg (1), Howitt (2) 

Forest of Wild riiYMi:, 'Fhf, •»> Noyes (1) 

Fors Clavkjlra - >• Ruskin 
X"orsyti: Saga, The - f Galsworthy 
Fort'H F'eastino — )• i3rummond (7) 

Fortunes of Philippa, T’hb -f Brazil 
Fortunes OF Richard Mahony —f Richardson (4) 
1 "OUntain, The Morgan (2) 

Four Feathers ~f Mason (i) 

Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse, The -j- Ibdftez 
Four Just Men, The --f Wallace (3) 

Four Quartets — f Eliot (6) 
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Foixrberies de Scapin, Les — > Moliere 
Framley Parsonage — > Trollope (1) 

FRAN91ADE, La — Ronsard 
Frank Mildmay — > Marryat 
Frankenstein Shelley (1) 

Fray Gerundio — > Isla 
French Revolution -> Carlyle (3) 

French wtthout Tears — > Rattigan 
Frenchman’s Creek — Du Maurier (3) 

Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay — > Greene (3) 
Frithiof’s Saga — > Tegn^r 
Frogs — > Aristophanes 

Fromont Jeune et Risler A!n6 — j- Daudet (1) 
Frou-Frou —> Meilhac 
FuocO, II — > D’Annunzio 


Galatea — > Cervantes Saavedra 
Galileo — > Brecht 
Galleon’s Reach — > Tomlinson 
Gamesmanship Potter (4) 

Gammer Gurtons Medle Stevenson (4) 

Garden of Allah, The — > Hichcns 
Garden of Proserpine — > Swinburne (1) 

Garden Party, The — > Mansfield 
Gargantua — > Rabelais 
Gather ye Rosebuds — > Herrick 
Gay Lord Quex, The — > Pinero 
Geliebte Dornrose, Die — > Gryphius (1) 

General Booth enters Heaven -h*- Lindsay (4) 
Genetrix — > Mauriac 

Genius and the Goddess, The -> Huxley (i) 
Gentle Cr\ft Dcloney 
Gentle Grafter, The -> FTenry (3) 

Gentle Shepherd, The — > Ramsay (3) 

Gentleman Dancing Master, The Wycherley 
Gentleman from San Francisco, The — > Bunin 
Gentleman’s Magazine — > Cave (1) 

George Barnwell Lillo 

Georgian poets — >• Abercrombie (1), De La Mare, 
Drinkwater (2), Housman (1), Brooke (4) 
Georgics — > Virgil 
Germania -> Tacitus 
Germinal Zola 

Gerusalemme Liberata, La — Tasso (2) 

Ghost Stories of an Antiquary -j- James (6) 

C3 hosts — > Ibsen 

Giants in the Earth — > Rolvaag 

Giaour — > Byron 

Gigi — >■ Colette 

Gil Blas — > Le Sage 

Gilbert Pinfold Waugh (3) 

Gioconda, La — > D’Annunzio 
Girl of the Limberlost — > Porter (7) 

Gladiators, The Koestler 
Glasperlenspiel, Das -> Hesse 
Glass Menagerie, The -?■ Williams (8) 

Glasse of Government, The -> Gascoigne (1) 
Glories of our Blood and State Shirley (2) 
Go-Between, The — > Hartley (2) 

Go, lovely Rose Waller (2) 

Goblin Market -> Rossetti (1) 

God’s Little Acre -> Caldwell (2) 

Gold Bug, The -> Poe 
Golden Age, The Grahame (2) 

Golden Ass Apuleius 
Golden Bough, The Frazer 
Golden Bowl, The -> James (4) 

Golden Journey to Samarkand, The Flecker 
Golden Legend, The Longfellow, Voragine 
Golden Treasury -> Palgrave (2) 

Goldoni -> Ferrari (2) 

Gondal Bronte 

Gone with the Wind Mitchell (3) 

Good Companions, The — > Priestley (1) 

Good Earth, The -j- Buck . 

Good Matur’d Man, The Goldsmith 
Goodbye, Mr Chips — > Hilton (1) 

Goodbye to All That Graves (3) 

Goodbye to Berlin — ?> Isherwood 
Goody Two-Shoes Newbery 
Gorboduc -3- Norton (4), Sackville (3) 


Gorgonism Gracidn 

G5sta Berling’s Saga Lagerlbf , 

Gothic Romance Lewis (6), RadclifiFe (1), Reeve 


(1), Walpole (1) 


Gott strafe England Lissauer 

Gotz von Berlichingen -> Goethe 

Grace Abounding Bunvan 

Grain of Mustard Seed, The —>• Harwood (1 j 

Grand Babylon Hotel, The -> Benneti ( : ) 

Grand Hotel -> Baum 

Grand Meauxnes, Le Alain-Fournier 

Grand Testament Villon (1) 

Grapes of Wrath Steinbeck 

Grave, The Blair (3) 

Great Expectations Dickens 

Great Galeoto, The — > Echegaray y Eizagairre 

Great Gatsby, The Fitzgerald (3) 

Great Hunger, The — > Bojer 
Green Bay Tree, The Bromfield 
Green Dra>gon, The — > Farjeon (4) 

Green Goddess, The Archer (31 
Green Hat, The ^ Aden 
Green Mansions — > Hudson (6) 

Green Pastures Connelly 
Greenmantle Buchan (3) 

Gregor vom Steine — Hartmann von Aue 
Groat’s Worth of Wrr bought with a Mhuion 
OF Repentance Greene (3) 

Grongar Hill Dyer (3) 

Growth of the Soil, The Hamsun 

Guard of Honour Cozzens 

Guerre DE Troie n’aura PAS LIEU, La -h- Giraudcux 

Gulistan -> Sadi 

Gulliver’s Tr-^vhels -> Swift 

Gull’s Hornbook, The -> Dekltar (2) 

Gute Kamerad, Der -> Uhland 
Gute Mann von Sezuan, Der — > Brecht 
Guy Mannering Scott (26) 

Guys and Dolls Runyon 

Guzman de Alfarache -> Aleman 


Hail and FARE^VELL -> Moore (5) 

Hallowe’en Burns (4) 

Hamewith — > Murray (3) 

Hamlet ^ Shakespeare 
Hampshire Days — Hudson (fi) 

Handley Cross — Surtees (2) 

Handlyng Svnne Robert of Brunne 

Hanneles Himmelfahrt — > Hauptmann 

Hans Brettmann Ballads Leland 

Hans Brinker, or The Silver Skates -> Dodge (3) 

Hard Times -> Dickens 

Harold — > Lytton (I) 

Hassan — »• Flecker 
Hatter’s Castle — v Cronin, 

Hauptmann von Kopenick, Der Zuckmayer 

Hay Fever — > Coward 

Headlong Hall Peacock 

Heart, The -> Egge 

Heart of Darkness Conrad 

Heart of Midlothian Scott (26) 

Heartbreak House Shaw (1) 

Heat of the Day, The — > Bowen 
Hecuba — » Euripides 
Hedda Gabler — > Ibsen 
Heimskringla -> Snorri Sturlason 
Heir of Redclyffe — s- Yonge 
Helena — > Euripides 
Helen’s Babies Habberton 
Heloise and Abelard Moore (5) 

Henri III Dumas (1) 

Henry IV-VI, Vm -> Shakespeare 
Henry Brocken -> De La Mare 
Henry Esmond Thackeray 
Heptam^on -> Margaret of Navarre 
Heraclidae -> Euripides ^ 

Hercule Poirot detective stories Christie i2) 

Hercules Furens -> Euripides 
Hereward the Wake -> Kingsley (1) 


Hernani Hugo 
Hero and Leander ->• Marlowe 
Hero of our Time, A -5- Lermontov 
Heroes, The Kingsley , 


Hesperides Herrick 


Hexaemeron Arrebo 


Hiawatha ^ Longfellow 

High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnotire ->■ 


Ingelow 
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Ilit.iii AND Rivi R >■ Ciunn (2) 

Him, 'fur ■ ► VachcK 
Hind ANH nil Pani lu r, I'lii' ► niNilon 
Hind AND nn Pan i ni r ' ruANSVi Rs‘n l^iini 
Hindu Wakis - i Imir.liton (2) 

Hum'di i ii,s • rniipi<los 
I hui I iNt;, Tni » H.irllev (2) 

HfS Hnus'i inOrdir *■ Pmcn> 

Hisionu' AMniiRinsis disCJauiis - Bussv-Rahiitin 
Hiss onus ad ft in ns on n mrs i»assi' >- Pci-iaul( 
Hisioiuc'Ai. Ri ciisn R, 'f nr ^ I 'iofUini^ (2) 
HuisiNiiNDiN V Campbell ( 1 5) 

Humdw Mi n, I'ni: v lilios (<•) 

Hui Y Oi'ADUK'K ^ Uerbei l (1) 

Hui Y !’'aiu, 'I'lir: - Burns s4) 

Hudy Wii Ml \s Prayi R ** Bm ns (4) 

HuMACil' lo Orydin - P’liul ({>) 

Humirtrans. - Chapman (I ) 

Homms' (,nu Rn\ 12 ^ lUipo 

Huim ‘1 a, wir II ni'N v Tuller 

H<»RA<'i' IN Homi spun > llaliburlon { I) 

Hurad Suissrs'iVAr - BiowntLl) 

Horaiio Hoknisi ow'i R ROOKS - P'tirester 
HoRi N, Dir. *• (Jocihe, Schillct (2) 
lloRsi 's Monni, 'I nr; * Cary (2) 

HoiiNii or Hi'AViN ^ ’rhumi>son (6) 

Hound oi' i'in Baski.rvii u s, riu - noylo ( I ) 
Honsi oi‘ 1 'ami , 'Tnr - Chaucer 
IpMisr oi- I.iN', Tin-; v Kos.sotli (?) 

Hoti.si (ii* rin; Opad - Diistocvsky 

Honsi' or '[ in: S'rvi N CiAiius. 'Pm w llawdsorne 

Honsjiwmi nii ( Jiu i n Smini rs, rnr - Brown (Sil 

Honsi iioi D Words *■ Dickens 

Honsi'MAs ri R ■ • Hay ( 1) 

How < jRi i N WAS MV Van i y * I le\v<4yn 
Howards P'ND - P'orstor(l) 

IHR IvM'III RRY P'INN ‘ rwaill 

Hudiiiras “ Bu(lcr(l3) 

Hrusoi.os ‘•Sartre 
HiiMinrui'Y C’DNisi K ^ S’inollcif 
HuN'I'ino Ol' 'i'lir SnarIv - Dotly.son 
HnN"rtN<n'owrR Bucltan (2) 

HvDRiorAPinA ; Urn Buriai, v Browne (K) 
llYRArrA ^ Kinj,':slcy (1) 

Hypmuon ■ «■ llcikleriin, Keats 

I, C'l.AiiDiiis • ( haves (?) 

1 iiAvr; RU N i AinuoL 'lo I iirr, Cynara >■ Dowstm 

I Si i’Oi t ’lu • P'oscolo 

lOI MAN CtiMi ni, 'I'lir O’Neill (1) 

Ii>i ACi'iii: SuMMii rd’s CJaki AND ■» Drayton 
h)r:Ai, UiiSRANi), An ^ WilUc (2) 

Idiot, 'I'lir ^ Dostoevsky 
Idiot’s Diunirr - Sherw'ood (2) 

Idi.r ' riiouoins or AN Inn P'ru.ow . Jerome 
Idyu.s or 'iin; Kino v 'rennyson 

II, CoRiroiANO - r C’asliglionc (1) 

In Pasiou I'IDO ^ Ouarini 

II I'i.nsi-roso ■ * M ilion 
Imad - >■ Homer 
Ii.iAiMiNATiONS, Li’S - Riinbuud 
iMAisiRA'ii D London Niavs, ' rin' > Inp.ram 
ItiAisiRi! Doc'Tiur MatiiDis, I? > ^ Lrclciuaitn- 

Chatrian 

Imachnary Convirsations > l.undor 
Imaginary Portrai’i's ■ v Ihucr (2) 

Imagist.s Akhnp.ton, Auden, Doolitile. Mint (1). 

Hulmc, Lowell (1), Pound (2) 

Immoramstr, L’ - > Clide (1) 

Importance or- BivIng PARNi-si’, 'I nr v Wiltlc (2) 
Impressions DH voyage -“>• Dumas (1) 

In a Glass Darkly > Lc Fanu 
In Memoriam Tennyson 
In Mf.moriam James Joyce: — > MoDiarmid 
In Search of . . . series >v Morion (1) 

In THE Steps oi^thk Master -■> Morton (I) 

In Which we Serve - v C2oward 
Indian Burying Ground, 1'he - >■ lu-enau 
Indian Love Lyrics ■ Hope (3) 
iNFORMiiR* The ->• O'Flaherty 
lNaOLD,SBY Legends Barham 
Inheritance, The -> I’crricr (4) 

Inheritors, The Conrad, Huclfcr (1) 

Inland Voyage Stevenson (3) 

Innocence of Father Brown, The — > Chesterton 


iNNOcTNi's Arho.\d - v Twaiii 

Insm’I Pi ay . Capek 

INSPI C IOR-Ch NPRAI , 'niE V Cjopol 

INI’O Bai El r • Gienlell (D 

Ion - ► Linipkles 

Ipinta NiA IN Adu.s ^ Fuiipidcs 

IIMIR.I NIA IN Taiiris v Hu, I p ides 

Isarimaor inr I’or oi.' B asil v 

ISIIMAIL ^ Bi addon 

Island in iiir Sun ^ » Waugh (1) 

LSI I, IMS piNt.ooiNs, L' - PYance 
Ii vins • Swinburne ( 1 ) 

Ivan Vy/iiigin - v BuhTarin 
IVANiioi' - Scott (26) 

IVRY - Macaulay (2) 

J‘\caranda Tiui , The ~ w Bates (2) 

Jack or’ Ni WRUKV ► Dcloncy 
J m'KANapis Lwing (2) 

Jacor Ussiii r ► iiicoh (3) 

Ja('uui.s I r p’Ai Ausn: - Diderot 
Jalna ^ Del a Roche 
Jamau a iNN - i>u Mauricr (3) 

Jani I’Yke ^ Biontc (2) 

Jani Shori: - Cliettle, Rowe, 

Java Hr ad ^ Ilergcshcimcr 
Ji AN C'musiopiu' w Roiiaiul 
JiDiKMANN » nofmanusthal 
Ji I vis novu s ^ Wodelunisc 
Jl MIMA PUDDIIDOI’K - Pottci (D 
Jl NNM (h UHARE «- DlcisCT 

JiRUSAUN CoNonisi'ADA v Vega Carpio 
Jl n Dr; l’amour i r do uasaud, Lr: w Maiivauv 
Jill Di’ Korin i.i di Marion, Lr; > Halle 
Ji w or Di NMARK, Tnr ^ Ciiddschmidt O) 

Jl w or' Mai i a, ‘I nr M.ulovvc 
Jinny rni Ji isr Pi lor 
Joanna (ioDDi N - Kayc-Smith 
Joe ASIA ^ Gascoip.nc (1 ) 

John Bill i, - Botlomley (2) 

John Bm i. and ms Island • v Blouct 
John Bnii ’sOmiR Isi and >• Sliaw (1) 

John Horns or’ ( in i YSRUHG >• Ilurtc 
John Garru'l Borkman v Ibsen 
John <Jh, PIN • (’owiicr (4) 

John Haiii ax, (IrNii iMAN ■ ■- Craik (2) 

John Ingi i sant >- Siiorlhouse 
John MacNar v Buchan (3) 

John Si'i i NDiD - Muiiro (4) 

Johnny Gnmoi' <»usnriNi:uK - > Alexander (10) 
JiM.i Y ItroGARs, Tnr: ^ Burns M) 

Jonathan Wild tiu: C»ri at • ^ Fielding (2) 

JosriMi (ll niALOGY) V Mann (4) 

Joseph Andri ws »• F'ielding (2) 

Joseph Vance >. De Morgan (2) 

Journal d'un curi', nr: campagne, Le -i- Bernanos 
Journal OF THE Plague Year •' > Dclbc 
Journal oe 'inr; 'l ouR in the Hi nitiDES -r Boswell 
(2) 

Journal I'o SrruA • Swift 

Journey -io the i'i^nthi: oe the Lareh Verne 

Journey To nn: Wesei rn Isles •->• Johnson (10) 

Journey’s Fnj> Sherrilf 

Juan in Amerr'a - Linklater 

JUD SOss * PeuclUwanRcr 

Jude the Oimniim »- Hardy (5) 

JuiE' ekrani', Le >• Sue 
JuiVEs, Les V Gamier (2) 

Juliana • v Cynewulf 
JuMHS C’afsar • - Shakespeare 
JUNGI E, ‘iHE Sinclair (4) 

Jungle Books • ^ Kipling 

Juno and the Payc.'ock ■ >• O’Casey 

Juroen >■ Cabell 

Just and the Unjust, The; Cozzeus 
Just So Stories Kipling 
Justice • >- Galsworthy 
Jutland movement Aakjacr 
JUVIKINGAR Duun 


Kai I, UNO STORIES -«>• Bramah (1) 

Kailyard School — >• Barrie, Crockett (2), Maclaren 
( 2 ) 

Kangaroo Lawrence (I) 

Karl and Anna — > Frank (5) 
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Kathleen ni Houlihan — > Yeats (2) 

Katy books -> Coolidge (2) 

Keys of the Kingdom, The — ^ Cronin 
Kid for Two Farthings, A Mankov/itz 
Kidnapped Stevenson (3) 

Kim — > Kipling 

King Arthur -> Geoffrey of Monmouth 
King Christlan stood by the Lofty Mast 
Ewald (2) 

King Coal — > Sinclair (4) 

King George’s Middy — > Gilbert (9) 

King John — > Shakespeare 

King Lear — > Geoffrey of Monmouth, Shakespeare 
King Lear’s Wife — > Bottomley (1) 

King Solomon’s Mines -> Haggard 
Kingis Quair —V James I of Scotland 
Kingsblood Royal — ^ Lewis (7) 

Kiss the Boys Goodbye — ^ Boothe 
Ktst o’ Whistles, A -> McHiarmid 
Kitty Foyle — > Morley (1) 

Knight of the Burning Pestle, The Beaumont 
(2), Fletcher (3) 

Knight on Wheels, A Hay (1) 

Konigsmark — > Mason (1) 

Kreutzer Sonata, The -5- Tolstoy (3) 

Kristin Lavransdatter Undset 
Kubla Khan -> Coleridge (3) 

Laburnum Grove -> Priestley (1) 

Labyrinth, The Muir (I) 

Ladies of Syracuse, The — ^ Theocritus 
Lady Audley’s Secret Braddon 
Lady CHAinrERLEY’s Lover — > Lawrence (1) 

Lady into Fox — Garnett (I) 

Lady of the Aroostook, The -s- Howells (2) 

Lady Windermere’s Fan — Wilde (2) 

Lady’s not for Burning, Tfie -> Fry (2) 

Laird o’ Cockpen -> Nairne 
Lalla Rookh Moore (5) 

Lallans —>■ McDiarmid, Smith (37), Young (6) 
Lament for the Makaris Dunbar (2) 

Lamia Keats 

Land o’ the Leal Nairne 

L\nd of Heart’s Desire, The — > Yeats (2) 

Land of Hope and Glory Benson (1) 

Land of Promise Pontoppidan 
Lara — > Byron 

Lark Ascending, The -> Meredith (1) 

Larme du Diable, Une — > Gautier 
Last Blackbird, The Hodgson (3) 

Last Days of Pompeii Lytton (1) 

Last of the Mohicans, The Cooper (7) 

Last Puritan, The — > Santayana 
Last Tycoon, The -> Fitzgerald (3) 

Late Christopher Bean, The Williams (i) 

Late George Apley, The — Marquand 
Laughter in the Next Room ^ Sitwell (2) 
Laughter of the Gods, The Dunsany 
Lavengro — Borrow 
Lay Thoughts of a Dean Inge 
Lays of Ancient Rome ^ Macaulay (2) 

Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers — > Aytoun 
Leaves of Grass Whitman 
Leben Hofmannsthal 
Left Book Club -> Gollancz (3) 

Left PTand : Right Hand — > Sitwell (2) 

Legende dfs siecles Hugo 

Legend of Good Women, The — > Chaucer 

Legend of Montrose Scott (26) 

Legend of Shore’s Wife, The — Churchyard 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow — > Irving (3) 

Leiden des jungen Werters -> Goethe 
‘ Lesbia ’ LYRICS -5- Catullus 
Lesson, The Ionesco 
Let People Sing -» Priestley (1) 

Lettres a une INCONNUE Merimee 
Lettres de MON Moulin —> Daudet (1) 

Lettres provinciales -> Pascal 
LiIviathan Green (4), Hobbes 
Liaisons dangereuses, Les Laclos 
Lied von der Glocke — > Schiller (2) 

Life and Death of Mr Badman -» Bunyan 
Life is not a Dream Quasimodo 
Life of Mansie Wauch, The -> Moir 
Light in August — > Faulkner 

45 * 


Light that Failed, The Kipling 
Limehouse Nights Burke ( 5 ) 

Listeners, The Ds La Mare 
Literary Lapses Leacock 

Little Boy Lost Laski (3) 

Little Dorrit — s- Dickens 

Little Lord F^lintleroy — Burnett (1) 

Little Man, What now? Fallada 
Little Orfant Annie Rxlev^ 

Little Plays of St Francis Housman (2) 
Little Women Alcott 

Little World of Don Camillo, The Guare^chi 
Lives of the Poets Johnson flO) 

Lives of the Saints — ^ Butler (1) 

Living Room, The Greene fl ) 

Livtie des Quatre Dames Chartier 

Livre du Voir-dit, Le Guillaume de Machaut 

Liza of Lambeth Maugham 

Locandiera, La Goldoni 

Locksley Hall Tennyson 

Lodore Shelley (1) 

London Laeolr AND the London Poor \favhew 
Long Day’s Jolirney into Night — O'Neil I f'i) 
Look back in Anger Osborne (2) 

Loom of Youth, The Waugh (i) 

Lord Jim Conrad 

Lorna Doone ^ Blackmore 

Loss of the Birkenhead, The -j- Doyle (2) 

Lost Horizon Hilton (1) 

Lost World, The Doyle (1 } 

Lotte in Weimar -> Mann (43 
Love and a Bottle — > Farquhar 
Love for Love Congreve 12) 

Love in a Cold Climate -> Mitford (5) 

Love in the Valley -v Meredith fl) 

Love of Fol-r Colonels, The — Ustinov 
Love on the Dole -> Greenwood (2) 

Love’s Labour’s Lost Shakespeare 
Lover’s Melancholy, The Ford f4) 

Loyalties Galsworthy 
Lucasta Lovelace 
Lucifer — > Vondel 

Luck of Barry Lyndon, The Tliackerav 

Luck of Roaring Camp, The Harte 

Lucky Jim ^ Amis 

Lucrece Borgia — >• Hugo 

Lusiads, The Camoens 

Lutte avec l’ange, Le -> Malraus 

Lycidas -> Milton 

Lyra Apostolic A Newman (3) 

Lyrical Ballads Coleridge (3), Wordsworth (7) 

Ly'Sistrata — ^ Aristophanes 

Macbeth -> Shakespeare 
Mac Flecknoe — > Dryden 
Madame Bovary — ^ Flaubert 
TvLadame Chrysantheme — Maud 
Madame Gervaisais — > Goncoun 
Mademoiselle de Maltpin Gautier 
Madr.as House, The Granvilie-Barker 
Madwoman of Chaillot, The ^ Giraudoux 
Magic Mountain, The — 5- Maim (4) 

Magnetic Mountain, The Day-Lewis 
Magnolia Street -> Golding fl) 

Magnus Merriman Linklater 
Maid Silja, The -> SUIanpaa 

Maid’s Tragedy', The Beaumoni (2), Fletcher (3) 
Maigret stories Simenoa 
Main Street Lewis ( J ) 

Major Barbara Shaw (1) 

Makamat — > Hariri 

Malade imaginaire, Le — > MoHere 

Malcontent, The — ^ Marston (1 ) 

Malentendu, Le -> Camus 

Man against the Sky, The — > Robinson (31- 

Man AND Superman -a. Shaw (1) 

Man born to be King, The — Sayers (!) 

IVLan in Dress Clothes, The Hicks (i) 

Man in Grey — > Smith (8) 

Man in the Moon -> Godwin (1) 

Man in the Zoo, A, -> Garnett (1) 

Man of Mode, or Sir Fopling Flutter Etherege 

Man of Property, The Galsworthy 
Man Who Came to Dinner, The Kaufman 
Man who was Thursday, The Chesterton 
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Man wii II 111! Ill iif <iunAR - Stevens (-1) 

M ANt'ni N'ji R (JuARniAN - Taylor(lO) 
MaNPAKINS, I 1 fv > Hciiuvou 
MaNUN 1 ISCAUT ‘ riC'VOSt (H 
Mansui ii' Park. - v Austen 
Many C'aunon; - ^ JacuKs (2) 

Many Snviniions - v Kiplinf'; 

MAN\'(ismi - Akahiti-) 

Maui ah imauu , S.a Sand 
M[ARl'('l!An' O’ANC'UI , J-A - V VilMiy 
Marc !ARi T Cai c'lU'Ht r V t kddiold 
Maria Stiiaki' - v Schiller (2) 

MARiAtir I'd I'UiAUti, I 1 * v llcaumarchais 
MARtACif ni CihiAKD, 1 I V 'ihcurict 
Mahii; Cl Aiui » AuvUmix 
MaRII' 'rVIOHR !lUf',0 
Maiuun UnoRMi' Hujr^ 

Makh's am luniRiRi an - >» Pater (2) 

Maumihn - SciUt (2<d 

MAURiAca oi n ARi 1 <.n ')N, 1 in Crankan (2) 

MAKRiAtii' 111 AViN ANi> Hill., I'liJ- - > Blnkc (2) 

Mariian, liii Hu Manlier (ll 

Mari IN Akrowsmiiu » lewis (7) 

hlAR'iiN Cini//iivvir " V Dickens 

Martin I'M RRo ^ Hernande/. 

Mary Har'ion • - (iaskel! 

Maua' HAi> a I, n il i' I amr - Hale (5) 

Mary Host Hanic 

Mary Sail AR'r - » Hi inkwatcr (2) 

Mascih r.a I’ u Vni l A, 1 a - ('luarclli 
Masiiu-Buu t>i R, Tin ^ Ibsen 
MAS'iiHdi llAii AN’iuAi . 'till *. Sicvciison ( 2) 
MasiirHiA!’ ^ Sli iiKlher}’. 

Masti RMAN Ur ADv «■ Manyut 
Mas'I'ihs, Till' >■ Siunv 
Mat( 'UMAK i.R, ’I’nu -v WiUIer 
Ma’H o b'AU'oNR V. M6rimcc 
Maud v 'Tennyson 
Max Carraohs » >■ Bramah (1) 

Maycjr oi' Ci'Asri Riuunnr, Ttir - Hardy (5) 

Mi AsiiRi' idR Mi ASHur - v SluikcsinTue 

Ml OAi., 'Tur - ’>■ Hryden 

MioALoi’ John Uayis - >■ Shadwell 

Mini'A ■■ >- luiripides 

MTnu’iN MAMjRfv 1.1 II, t.R • ^ MoUi^rc 

Ml IK lIiKnAta- V. Sillanp.’ia 

Mi'moiris n’ouiRi-TOMur - > diateauhriand 

Ml MOIRS <1l' A I'OS-UUNllNO MAN SllsSOOII 

MlMOiRS OR A Mnua r • >■ He 1 a Mare 

MiMOIRS Ol' AN iNI AN’fRY Hi IK'I K Sil.S.SOOIl 

Ml MoiRs oi-’ M auiinos SoRiui I uos V Aihuthnot 
Mrmory Honi-Tin-HooR • v Buchan (2> 

Mi ndiant, T.r V C'lh’nicr 
Mi'ntrur, Lk ‘ >- Corneille (1) 

Mi rchant or Vi Nic i: 'Tin: > Shakespeare 

Mi RUN ■ V tJcolVrcy of Monnionth 

Mirry Mosr, '!'hh “ V I.iuklater 

Mi rry Wivis or Windsor, Thr - >- Shakespeare 

Mn AMORRiiosis « y Ovid 

Midas 'I'oucii, 'Tin; ' > Kennedy (3) 

MiDDi.iiMAiu n ‘ Hiiol (2) 

Mn>siJMMi r NkhiTs Drram:, A -v Shakc.spcarc 

Mh.rstoni.s •• V Bennett (1) 

Mn.L ON TiiR Fr.oss, ’Tin-; -y Idiot (2) 

Minna von Baiwiu i,m Tessing 
Min’I’, 'Tdr -y Lawrence (7) 

MiRoiR I5R. Makiagk - y Dc.schainps 
Misanihrorr, Lr ~ y Moli^rc 
Mi.si’.RAiii I S, Lrs -y Hugo 
Miss Jtii.iR - >■ Strinberft 

Miss MAKIhJi DKn.OTlVU STOHIRS - > C'hi’istic (2) 
Miss Mod: - y Young (7) 

Miss Sara Sampson -y Lessing 
Misii-R Johnson - y Cary (2) 

Mohy Dick, —y Melville (4) 

MODRRN PAINTI RS ■ y Ruskin 
Molt Ti andlrs -y DeToc 
Mollusc;, Tjir “-y Davies (4) 

Mon I'RTrh Yvls -y Viaud 
Monastriiy, H'liR - y Scott (26) 

Monk or Fire, The —y Lung (1) 

Monkey’s Paw, The Jacobs (2) 

Monsieur Alphonse Dumas (2) 

Monsieur Braucatre Tarkington 
Monsieur Lecoq -y Gaboriau 


MonrlCrisk) .y Dumas (I) 

Moon and Sixplncr, Tm: » Mnneh-jm 
Moon is Down, 'Tnr - y Steinbeck 
Moonkaki R y JessctJl 
Moonsionl, 'I'm v C’ollins (H) 

Mour ni Pomri i , I .a >• C’orneillc (1) 

Mouir d'Akiiiiir Maloiy 

Mdiiur India v Mayo 

Momci mi 'I'liiii' y Asch 

Mofi 111 s, Lis v S:u ire 

Mohniain Bard, 'Tin — y Ungg (D 

Mouunino Bicomi s I'l roira -"-v O’Neill (D 

Moi ISM RAP, 'I HR y ClU lStic (2) ^ ^ 

Mr Boi I RY y Bridie 

Mr Midshipman L.asy - y Mairyat 

Mr Norris Chakois Trains ~ y Ishcrwood 

Mr I’lUiUN AND Mr 'Trail v Walpole ("»') 

Mr PiM PASSi s iiY - Milne (D 
Mr Wision's CiooD Winl - y Powy.s (2) 

Mrs Caodi Cs C’crlain 1 H'liisus -y Jcrrold 
Mrs Daiidway - y WoolT(2) 

Mrs Miniviu • y Struther 

Mrs Warri n's Pkdii .s.skjn y Shaw(l) 

MS lOtiND IN A Borrir w Poe 

Much Ado Anonr Noiuino y Shakespeare 

MiuiiiRRY Bosn, 'liiL • y Knoblock 

Mi inciiiiaii.si N - bmnermann 

Mou, ! r y Sartie 

Miirdir in nil < 'Aim ORAL y Ldioi (6) 
Mordlks in mi Ror Mouuor y Poe 
Mv Broiiiir Jonaihan ► Young (‘)) 

My bill AND Hard 'Timi.s y 'Tlnirber 

Mv Mind id mi a Kinoodm is - >■ ITycr (1) 

My Son, Mv Son * Spring 

My.siiuis di Paris. Li s - Sue 

Mysh uii s DR- Hddi pjio, 'Till: y RadclilTc (1) 

Mys'irka' OR lavwiN I'lKODD, 'T hl »- Dickens 

Mysilky OR' A Hansom (’au, 'Tdr. y iluinc (4) 


Nana y Zola 
Napoi (on 1 1 Pi III » I lugo 
Napoli, ON oi- Not iiN<i Hu i , 'Thr: - * Chesterton 
NAriiRAL llisioitv OR Si lrdrni' y White (3) 
NATnH,ALiSNt Daudet tD, blaubert, Gonco 
'Turgenev, Zola 

Ni ldy Knih -( auNDi R, 'Thr y lucre (2) 
Nikra.s.sov y Sartre 
Nrvlo di Kamrau, Lr y Diderot 
Nrw' Araiuan Nunns >• Stevenson (4) 

Nr'vv Bars in Oi d Biintiis ^ Betjcinan 

Nr.w Ciium S mn r y Gi'.sing 

New Way lo pay Oi d Dliiis, A • y Massinger 

Nlw'comrks, 'Tin r 'Thackeray 

New Youkir. 'The • y <ircclcy 

New T'ork Hiuald - y Bennett (2) 

Ni'.w York 'TRiutiNi ^ CJrceley 

Niiuionoi-n > Hehliel 

Niciioi.as NicKi Riiv y 1 )ickcns 

Nirula - y Unamuno 

NukiR'k OR' 'III! NARCisstis, 'Thr; ' V Conrad 

Nioirr MUST b'Ai L y Williams (1) 

Nioht Tuoiicms y Young: (7) 

NKtiirMAur, AmiLY y Pcaeoek 
Nine; Tailors, 'The ' ► Sayers (1) 

NiNi.n I N Fh.h i Y~b\)UR y Orwell 
Nini it'e a I a C’otiR - y l-'avart 
Nonsi.nse Novi;ls - y Leacock 
No IliOHWAY y Shutc (2) 

No Mrdain • y McC'raeken 

No Orchids lor Miss Hi andlsh v Chase (1) 

North and Sooth > > Claskcll 

North oe Roslon - y LTosi (2) 

Northanolr AmuiV y Austen 

NosiuoMO - * Conrad 

Not Honour Mori: y Cary (2) 

Nonu: Damr di; Paris -- *■ Hugo 
NOtmiimiRI’S TI RKI'S’IRES, Lrs y Gidc (1) 
Nouvr'llr; I h'T.ol'st:, La -y Rousseau (2) 
NOUVR.LIR'S Rl(CR(’.A’m>NS RT jOYEOX DEVIS -> 
Pferiers 

Novici:, ’'Ttiii; ■' > Lermontov 
Nude with Violin - - C!oward 
Nymphidia -y Drayton 


O PiONia.RS - y Cathcr 
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Oblomov — > Goncharov 

Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College 
G ray (3) 

Ode on a Grecian Urn Keats 
Ode on Melancholy — > Keats 
Ode to a Nightingale Keats 
Ode to Autumn Hood (5), Keats 
Ode to Duty Wordsworth (7) 

Ode to Maia Keats 

Ode to Mrs Ann Killigrew Drj'den 

Ode to Psyche ->• Keats 

Odtaa Masefield 

Odyssey tlomer 

Oedipe — > Corneille (1), Voltaire 

Oedipus Coloneus -a- Sophocles 

Oedipus Tyrannus Sophocles 

Of Human Bondage — >■ Maugham 

Of Mice and Men Steinbeck 

Off the Skelligs -> Ingelow 

Old Calabria —>• Douglas (6) 

Old Creole Days Cable 
Old Curiosity Shop, The —> Dickens 
Old Man and the Sea, The Hemingway 
Old Mortality — > Scott (26) 

Old Pybus Deeping 

Old Red Sandstone, The ->• Miller (3) 

Old Wives’ Tale. The — > Bennett (1), Peele 
Oliver Cromwell — > Drinkwater (2) 

Oliver Twist Dickens 
Olympe de Cl:£ves Dumas, (1) 

Olynthiacs — ^ Demosthenes (2) 

On Liberty —>■ Mill (3) 

On ne badine pas avec l’ amour -> Musset 
On the Beach Shute (2) 

On the Frontier Auden, Isherwood 
On the Imitation of Christ •-> Kempis 
On Trial Rice (2) 

Ondine Giraudoux 
One of Us Frankau (1) 

One plus Two Chiarelli 
One-Upmanship ->• Potter (4) 

Orators, The — > Auden 
Orbecche — > Giraldi 

Ordeal of Richard Feverel, The Meredith (1) 

Oresteia — > Aeschylus 

Orestes —>• Euripides 

Orientates Hugo 

Origin of Species — Darwin (1) 

Orion — * Horne 
Orlando — Woolf (2) 

Orlando Furioso Ariosto 
Orlando Innamorato -J' Boiardo 
Ormond Edgeworth (3) 

OroOnOko — >■ Southerne 
Orphan Island — ^ Macaulay (1) 

Otage, L’ Claudel 
Othello — >• Shakespeare 
Our Mutual Friend -> Dickens 
Our Old Home — > Hawthorne 
Our Town -5- Wilder 
Our Village -> Miiford (4) 

Outcast of the Islands, An Conrad 
Outsider, The Camus 
Outward Bound — > Howard (2) 

Over Bemerton’s Lucas (2) 

Over the Bridge Church (3) 

Overcoat, The -> Gogol 

PadrOna, La -> Betti 
Palace of Pleasure Painter 
Pamela — > Richardson (10) 

Pan Tadeusz Mickiewicz 
Pandosto Greene (3) 
pANTAGRUEL RabcIais 

Paradine Case, The Hichens 
Paradise Lost Milton 
Paradise Regained Milton 
Parish Register, The —> Crabbe 
Parliament of Fowls -> Chaucer 
Parmenides —> Plato 

Parnassians Gautier, Heredia (2), Leconte oe 
Lisle ^ , 

Partage de Midi Claudel 
Parzival Wolfram von Eschenbach 
pASQUiER Chronicles, The Duhamel 


Pasquin ^ Fielding (2) 

Passage to Intiia, A Forster (1) 

Passing of the Third Floor Back, The Jerome 
Pastyme of Pleasure, The Hawes (1 1 
Pathfinder, The — Cooper ( 7 } 

Patrician, The Galsworthy 
Paltl et ViRGiNiE Saint-Pierre (2) 

Peasants, The -j- Reymoat 
Pecheuh d’Islande Yiaud 
Peer Gynt Ibsen 
Peg WoFFT'tGTON' Reada 
Peine des Hommes, La -> Hamp 
Pendennis Thackeray 
Penny Wheep McDiarmid 
People of Hemso, The Strindberg 
Peregrine Pickle Sraoilett 
Peregrine’s Progress Farno! 

Pericles -> Shakespeare 
Perkin Warbeck Ford (4) 

Persuasion Austen 
Peste, La — >■ Camus 
Peter Abelard Waddell 

Peter Ibbetson Du ^daurier (!) 

Peter Jackson, Cigar Merchant -> Frankau (!) 
Peter Pan Barrie 
Peter Rabbit Potter (1) 

Peter Schlemihl Chamisso 
Peter Simple — ^ Mairyat 
Peter the Whaler Kingston 
Petit Chose, Le — * Daudet (1) 

Petit Jeblan de Saintr^ La Sails 

Phaedo-> Plato 

Pharisienne, La Ivfauriac 

Pharsalia Lucanus 

Phedre Racine 

Phineas Finn Trollope (1) 

Phoenissae Euripides 

Phoenix too Freq'Uent, A Fry (2) 

Piccadilly Jim Wodehouse 

Pickwick Papers •-?- Dickens 

Picture, The Ionesco 

Picture Post — > Hulton 

Pied Piper of Hamelin, The Browning (3) 

Piers the Plowman -s- Lan gland 
Pike County Ballads — Hay (2) 

Pilgrim’s Progress -*■ Bunyan 
Pilgrimage Richardson (3) 

Pills to Pl'rge Melancholy D’Urfey 
Pilote de Guerre Saint-Exupdry 
Pip -> Hay (1) 

Plagut, The Camus 
Plain Dealer, The ^ Wycherley 
Plain Tales from the Hills -i- Kipling 
Platero y Yo Jimenez (2) 

Playboy of the Western World, The -> Synge 
Pleasures of Ruins, The -a- Macaulay (1) 

Pleiade — > Baif, Belieau, Du Beliay, Daurat, 
Ronsard 

Plumed Serpent, The LaT^xence (1) 

Plunder Travers (1) , 

Poet at the Breakfast Table, The -j- Hofees (2) 

Poetaster, The Jonson 

Poet’s Pub Linkiater 

Poetics Aristotle 

Point Coltnter Point -> Huxley (1) 

Point of Dep.arture Anouilh 
PoLLYANKA Porter (5) 
jPOLYEUCiB Corneille (1) 

POLYOLBiON — > Drayton 

Poor Folk Dostoevsky 


Poor Lisa Karamzin 
Porch, The ^ Church (3) 

Portrait in a Mirror — > Morgan i 2 ) 
Portrait of a Lady — j- James (4) 
Portrait of Clare Young (9) 


Thomas (6) 

Portrait of the Artist as a 


Young Man Joyce 


Potting Shed, The Greene (i) 

Power and the Glory, The — >• ureene ( i) 
Praeterita Ruskin 
Prancing Nigger -> Firbank 
Pr^cieuses ridicules, Les -> Moliere 
Precious Bane -> Webb (4) 
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Prij.uih", I’m' ~ Wonlswoi (h (7) 

Pri'-Raphafi n I S *- Morris (7), I’alcr (2>, Patmore, 
Rossetti (1> atiii (2), Swiiihuriio (1) 

Piosi'iK John - ^ lUiclum (i) 

Prioi' ano Pkijiiou’I Ausicn 

Primt MiNisrtR, Tm’ 'IuMlo['»ctn 

I*KiNon'F’, !i, Mas'liiavclh 

PRISON! R i>i' Ciiti I on ^ Boiiivaid, Byron 

I’UISONIR Ol. CiUACM' - C'tuy (2) 

Prisonir OF' Zi'NDA, I'lii Hope ( 1) 
pRiVATF ANtiiio ” laiiklatci 
Priva'!!', oI' tuf IRifis, 'I'iif >- Hoyle (2) 

PrIVAI!' PaFI RS OS' Ill.NRY RYK'Roi r - CiissillR 
Prom SSI )R, 'riiF - *• lironte (2) 

pRoi issoR AT niH BuFAKFAsr Taui V - Holuics (2) 
Prom'Ssor Unrat - >• Mann(l) 

Pr<k;rf,ssi: OF' rm: SooM' *- IPiniiie 
Promi'iumis Bound - ^ Hi owning (H 
Promi iitMis 1)1 R Htii ni K Spitteler 
Prommiuais Unhoond - Shelley (2) 

Pros MAI AMION - ^ Spenser 
Provini'iams - V Ciiraudonx 
Provok'd Wim', Tiif, - V.mhrugh 
Provos'F, Tin-', - 1 - Cialt (2) 

PROFUOC’K. and Ol'IlI R Oust RVAUONvS p;iiol (t») 
PsMtiir NOVI IS • > Wodehoiiac 
Poor of Poor’s Him, i- KipIiiiR 
Punch - Landells (I) 

PiiRPM' Isi AND «- J'Icleher {')) 

PuRPi F Pr \iN, 'l iii, ^ Bales (2) 

PlIRSUI r OF I.OVF' >. Mitfoid (.S) 

Pu r ou r MORF P’l aos >■ VVaiiRh O) 

PY<iMAI ION • Shaw ( I ) 

OtlA’IRi: 'VlNIS Dl FhSPRir, l.IS, - Hup.o 
()uA IRF-VINO I"t R1 l/,F >- Hup.o 
c)ui F,N Mar <- Slielley (2) 

C}um;n’s Wakf, riiF v UorpCI) 

Oui'.sr OF Tnr (Joi din (Jitu, ^ I.a thilliennc 
Quu’.r Wi’DDiNt! ,» Mct'iaeken 
QtiUv'r Wff.kfnd • ^ McCracken 
Quinnfys -">• Vtichell 
Quo 'V'ADis > Sienkicwic/. 

Rau and ms I'Hii NDS ■ o- Brown (I .H 
Raiu'fais Cirans.) ” >- IJrquIuirt (2) 

Kafmis - 1 loninng 
Railway Cmi Diu N Ncshii 
Rain Man>»hain 
Rainbow, ’ riir • Lawicnced) 

Rains c;ami , ’IHl ^ Broinlicld 
Rai PH Roisiir Doisn r - Ifdall (2) 

Random Harvusi’ Hilton (I) 

Rapf: OF •I'lU', Pock »- Pope 
Rarahu ^ Vitiiid 
Rassffa.s .(ohnson (9) 

Ratti.sn rmi Rlfm r • v Howard (2) 

Rauisfr, !,)il ■ Schiller (2) 

Ravln, 2’m: »• Pi)e 

Ravlnshol / Kiup,sley (3) 

RAYt)N.S I;T MS OMIIKItS 1 ,1 S vllugO 
Razor’s liooL, "I hl >■ Maugham 
Ri-At.M oi- thf; I>f;ad, 2‘m; - ^ Ponloppidan 
Ri:ni CCA Du Maurler (3) 

RMILCCA OF SUNNYIIROOK P'ARM h Wlggiu 
Rr;cRU!nNci OFFiciiR, I’ltr: ^ lairtiuhar 
Rfd Hadgf, of CouRAui;, 'rm-: ■ >- C'rtuic (2) 

Red Fisher man/Piif: ■ >- Prucd 
Red Wagon -> Smith (8) 

Redgaunyllt > > Scott (26) 

Redskin and Cowboy *• Hcnty 
Regiment OF Princes - >• Hocclcvc 
EegimI'NT of Womfn - > Dane 
Reisehiedfr '“>■ Heine 
Relafse, The » e Vtinbrugh (2) 

Relkiieusi:, I.a Diderot: 

Remgio Cak’I -> Drydcn 
Rrmgio Medici • >■ Browno (H> 

REHQUAIRE, LE Copp6c 

Reuqufs of ANChiM’r Rngijsii Poffry Percy (5) 
Reluctant Dragon, The Ciniham (2) 

Retuuuc Plato 

Requiem for a Nun Faulkner 

Return of tue Native, The ->• Flarcly (5) 

Rewards and Fairies -> Kipling 


Reynard iHF Fox v Masefield 
Rm IN, Di r v Holdciliii 
Rhinoci ros ^ Ionesco 
Rtcfyman Sii PS -V Bennett (1) 

Richard H. IH v Shakespeare 
Richardof Bordiaux -V Mackintosh (2) 
Riddi f oi- 'uif Sands, I'm; -k Childers (3) 
Ridirs of Till' PURPFE Sage -v Grcv r6i 
Ridirs 'Io nil- Si A - v Synge 
RiiN/i Hylton (I) 

RiiairsoF Man, Tin- > Paine 
Rinai do - l asso (2) 

Ring and iiii Book, 'Phe - >. Brownini» (-s'! 
Kin<; ROUND nil Moon - ^ Anouilh 
Rinoi u, 'Pi IE - Wallace (3) 

Rip van WiNKir . living (3) 

Risoroimi Ni'O, li, ^ Poeri’o (2) 

Rival Quifns, 'F in: >■ Lee (S) 

Rivais, The - - Sheridan (2) 

River Hinf', 'Ihe ■-> Morgan (2) 

Ro.\i> Back, I'iif >• Remarque 
Road id Wuian Pu r. ’I'hf v Orwell 
Rouai UY UNDER Arms ^ Bokirowood 
Roiuit r IhsMi Ri, Ward (9) 

Roihnson Crusoi: s Defoe 
Rock, d'in v PHot (p) 

Roderick Hudson James (4) 

Rodirick Random i- Sniollell 
Rddni V SroNF ^ Doyle (1) 

Roi s’amiisf. I.f Hugo 
Roman of fa Rose Horris, Meung 
Roman of I'roii: w Benoit do Saiiitc-Maurc 
Roman Haf Mysii uy, 'fiii; Queen 
Romances sans paroms >- 'Verlaine 
Romanoff' and .Iui ii r -v Ustinov 
Romany Rye v Borrow 
Romio and JuMi/r >■ Shakespeare 
Romoi \ - Fliot (2) 

Rookery Nook »» rravers (1) 

Room oi- Onl;\s Own, A Woolf (2) 

Room with a View, A Horsier (1) 

Ropi r’s Row ^ Deeping 
Rose AND THE Cross, fiiE > Blok 
Kosi: FAriDO, 'lin »• 'Williams (8) 

Rosmin auf’ di r Hi IDE ■ (iocthc 

Rosmirshoim Ihscn 

Rouge i i'i e Noih, He >■ Stendhal 

Round fiii; World in Ihcm rY Days Verne 

Rou r, J'liE f Fadeyev 

Rowely Ft)rMs -V Chatterton 

Roxana - Defoe 

RdiiAivAt OF' Omar KhayvAm (frans.) ~> 

gerald (2) 

Ruddir (iuANGE ‘ ► S(oeklon(l) 

Rudkin - Turgenev 

Rui E A Wife and havi; a Wife' ->■ Fletcher (3) 
Ku PI RT OF I Ten IV, All HopcCl) 

R.U.R. V C'apck 
Rural Rides ■ >• Cobbctl 
Ruslan and Lyudmila - .»• Fuslikin 
RiisriiGHi, 1 V Cioldoni 
Ruy Hi, as - )- Hugo 


Sacred Wood, I'iif; - t F.liot (6) 

Sacs et Pair'IIemins > Sandcau 
Sado Plomer 
Saglsse ' V Verlaine 
Saint Joan f Shaw (1) 

Saison EN ENFFH, Une - v Rlmbautl 
Sai ammbA F’laubert 
Salar the Salmon • ^ Williamson (2) 
SALOMft Wilde (2) 

Sam Suck ■■ r Htillburton (2) 

Samson AGONrsTi-s ► Milton 
Sanders oftuh River - >• Wallace (3) 
Sandf'ord and M freon -> Day (4) 
Sanoifon - )“ Austen 
Sangschaw ' > McDiarmid 
Sard I Iarki:r Masefield 

Sartor Resar eus -v- Carlyle (3) 

Sahtoris - Faulkner 
SATiROMAsrix Dckker (2) 

Satyrr OF 'I'HE "I’HRiE BsTAiTFS ->• Lynd.say 
Sayings of Mrs Partington - > Shillaber 
Scarlet LBrnm, The Hawthorne 


Fitz- 
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Scarlet Pimpernel, The -> Orczy 
Scarlet Tree, The -s- Sitwell (2) 

Scenes de la vie de Boh^me — > Murger 
Scenes of Clerical Life — > Eliot (2) 

SCHONE Mullerin, Die -> Goctlie 
School by the Sea, The — > Brazil 
School for Scandal — > Sheridan (2) 

ScHWiERiGE, Der — > Hofmannsthal 
Scoop — > Waugh (3) 

Scotichronicon — > Bower (3), Fordun 
Scots Quaer. Gibbon (2) 

Scotsman, The — > Maclaren (1) 

Scottish Renaissance poets MacCaig, McDiar- 
mid, Smith (37), Soutar, Spence (2), Young (6) 
Screwtape Letters, The — ^ Lewis (2) 

Scythians, Tfie Blok 
Sea-gull, The Chehov 
Sea-Hawk, The — > Sabatini 
Seasons, The — Thomson (5) 

Second Mrs Tanqueray, The Pinero 
Secret Battle, The — > Herbert (1) 

Secret City, The — > Walpole (2) 

Secret Garden, The — » Burnett (1) 

Self-Help — > Smiles 
Sense and Sensibility -»• Austen 
Sentimental Journey -> Sterne 
Separate Tables -> Rattigan 
Sesame and Lilies ~> Ruskin 
Seven for a Secret — » Webb (4) 

Seven Gothic Tales -> Blixen 

Seven Lamps of Architecture, The Ruskin 

Seven Men Beerbohm 

Seven Pillars of Wisdom, The Lawrence (7) 

Seven Seas, The Kipling 

Seven Types of Ambiguity Empson (2) 

Shakespeare forgeries -?■ Ireland (3) 

Shape of Things to Come Wells (2) 

She — > Haggard 

She Stoops to Conquer — Goldsmith 
She would if She could — ^ Etherege 
Shepheards Calendar, The — > Spenser 
Shepherd’s Life, A — > Hudson (6) 

Sherlock PIOLMES stories Doyle (1) 

Ship of the Line — > Forester 
Shir alee. The IS Hand 

Shirley -> Bronte (2) 

Shoemaker’s Holiday, The -5- Dekker (2) 

Shooting of Dangerous Dan McGrew Service 
Show Boat — > Berber 

Shrimp and the Anemone, The Hartley ( 2 ) 
Shropshire Lad, A -5- Housman (1) 

Si le grain ne meurt Gide (1) 

Siegfried ~> Giraudoux 
Sigurd the Volsung -j- Morris (7) 

Silas Marner -> Eliot (2) 

Silences du Colonel Bramble, Les -» Maurois 
Silent Woman, The -> Jonson 
Silver Box, The — ^ Galsworthy 
Silver Darlings — > Gunn (2) 

Silver Tassie, The O’Casey 
Sin of Joost Avelingh, The —5- Maartens 
Since there’s no help Drayton 
Sinister Street — > Mackenzie (4) 

Sir Charles Grandison Richardson (10) 

Sir Harry Wildair Farquhar 
Sir Nicholas — > Praed 
Sir Nigel -> Doyle (1) 

Sister Carrie ^ Dreiser 

Six Characters in Search of an Author Piran- 


dello 

Sketches by Boz Dickens 
Skin Game, The Galsworthy 
Skin of our Teeth, The Wilder 
Skipper’s Wooing, The Jacobs (2) 

Sleep of Prisoners, A Fry (2) 

Sleeping Clergyman, A ^ 

Small House at Allington, The -j- Trollope (1) 

Smoke -> Turgenev 

Snow Image, The Hawthorne 

Society upon the Stanislau, The Harte 

SOEUR Phblom^ine -> Goncourt 

SOEURS Vatard, Les Huysmans (3) 

Soldier’s Pay -j- Faulkner 
Soldiers Three Kipling 
Solid Gold Cadillac, The Kaufman 


Solitaire, Le Valery 

Solitary Reaper, The Wordsworth ( 7 j 

SOLL UND Haben Freytag (2) 

Sombrero de tr.es picos Alarcon 
SoafETHiNG Childish Mansfield 
Son of the Middle Border — Garland 
Song in the Green Thorn Tree, The Barke 
Song of Bernadette, The Werfel 
Song of Los -4- Blake (3) 

Song of Speed, A Henley ( 2 ) 

Song of the Shirt -> Hood (5j 
Song of the Sword, The — > Henley (2) 

Songs of Childhood — De La Mare 
Songs of Experience -> Blake (3) 

Songs of Innocence -> Blake (3) 

Sonn- UND Feiertags-sonette Gryphius <1 ) 
Sonnets from the Portuguese -> Browning ( 1 ) 
Sonnette an Orpheus, Die — > Rilke 
Sons and Lovers Lawrence (1) 

SORDELLO Browning (3) 

Sorrell and Son Deeping 
Sorrows of Satan, The Corelli (2) 

Sout-ier de Satin, Le — Claudel 
Sound anti the Fury, The Faulkner 
South Riding — Holtby 
South Wind -> Douglas (6) 

Sowers, The Merriraan (1) 

Spanish Armada ivlacaulay (2) 

Spanish Farm —5- Mottram 
Spanish Gold Hannay (2) 

Spanish Gypsy, The Middleton (3) 

Spanish Tragedy, The Kyd 
Spasmodic school Dobell (2), Smith ( 2 ) 
Spectacle dans un fauteuil -> Musset 
Spectator Addison (2), Steele 
Speed the Plough Morton (6) 

Spider’s Web, The -> Christie (2) 

Spirit of the Age -> Hazlitt 
Spoils of Poy'nton, The — ^ James (4j 
Spoon River Anthology -5- Masters 
Sportsman’s Sketches Turgenev 
Squeaker, The — > Vf allace (3) 

Squirrel called Rufus Church (3 } 

Squirrel Nutkin Potter (1) 

Stage Door Berber 

Stalky AND Co Kipling 

Stark Munuo Letters, The Doyle (i) 

Stately' Homes of England, The — v Hemans 
Steamboat, The — > Galt (2) 

Steele Glas, The Gascoigne (1) 

Story of a South African Farm -s- Schreiner 
Story of San Michele, The hlunthe 
Strange Case of hliss Annie Spragg Bromfield 
Strange Interlut)e — > O’Neill (1) 

Street of Adventure, The Gibbs (3) 

Street SCENR Rice (2) 

Streetcar named Desire, A — > williams (K) 

Streets of London, The Burke (5) 

Strife — s- Galsworthy 
Struwwelpeter Hoffmann (4) 

Studs Lonigan — > Farrell 
Study in Scarlet, A Doyle (1) 

Sturm und Drang — > Goethe, Hamann, Herder, 
Klinger (1), Lenz (2), SchiHer (2) 

Submerged Bell, The Hauptmann 

Success — > Feuchtwanger 

Such Darling Dodos -> Wilson (2) 

Summer of the Seventeenth Doll 
Summer’s Last Will and Testament Nashe 
Sun also Rises, The Heming^^'ay 
Sunday Pictorial — > Harmsworm (3) 

Supplices Eimpides 

Sure Hand of God Caldwell (2) 

Sussex Gorse — > Kaye-Smith 
Swallows and Amazons — Ransome (i) 

Swann’s Way Proust (2) 

Sw'EET Thames Run Softly -5- Gibbmgs 
Swiss Family Robinson -> Wyss 
Sybil -> Disraeli 

Sylvie and Bruno Dodgson ^ 

Symbolists — > Baudelaire, Mallarme, Rimbaud, 
Verlaine 

Symphonie pastorale. La — ► Gide (i) 

Table Talk Hazlitt, Selden 
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'I'Air ov A, I'nu, A ^ Swift 

Tai !• Ol' Ud.SAMUND (iRAY AND <)l I> !?I INI> MaUOARM 

I'lir * Iamb (2) 

'rAii'in' Two ( 'ii’iLS, A '• niekcns^ 

’rAl.S'J* MtOM I 'A.SHU)NASin' I 0 1 - th (.■») 

I'ausos- a ( Jranoi'Ai III k - Scutt (2(') 

I’Al ISMAN ■ Scott (?tb 
1 'am if SuAN u u ’ Burns {4) 

'^A^^AK!S^ 'I'tHS N v Ka VC-Sui! ( ll 
'! AMIUUU MNl'' ’1111 (SltlM' * Muilowc 
4'AMiui.ANt ^ Rowe 

'I'AMiNtJ Ol' ’nir Snuiw, liit ^ Shakospcurc 
l’AN<;nAvtH>i> ’Tai rs > navvilu>nic 
Tai’I'S'I'RY Room * Mt4csNV<’nti\ (2) 

'I'AUKA nii: OIIIR V williaiusou (2) 

Tark Lewis (S) 

'I'AR I'ARIN VM: 4 AHASOr)N >- nuudct (1 ) 

'fAK'nii'M - ^ Mol lore 

Tarzan tie nil Aris >■ Butu^uejis (1) 

'I'ask, Tin. C'owper t'l) 

'I'a'ilir ■ ' Aikiison (2), Sleclc 
Tavirn KNKan. ’lin * Sabatini 
‘luiMAimis Henry (2) 

'I'l' Ll' MAQUr - ^ Lcuelon 

'IVmpi sr, 'i'lir - - Shnkespeate 

Tinant Ol' Wii on 1 1 Hah, ’I ni' ^ Uronlc(i) 

Ti NiAHON ui S r An lonsi . La ' L'laubcit 
'fl RMINAIIONS ► James (4) 

'I'l'.RUi , ! A ■ ► /.ola 

'fl SI lOi' Boccaccio 

'I i ss 01 ' I 111 . D’Uriii Rvn ! I S > Hardy (.'i) 

'I’l Sl'AMl Nl' Ol' BI'AU I V, ’Hli' ► Btidl'CS 
Trsi'AMi Ni' Ol' t. 'lo ssi io > Hcniyson 
I'l srAMiNi' oi' 4’otiiH v- Bnttaui 
I’MAl's - Li a nee 
Tmark i-Tiaversd) 

Tin IR WinuiNct JoouNi''^ - HoweUs (2) 

Tnr.Mi'S AND Vauiai IONS *■ Paslerual: 

'LiiinooNy ^ HcsuhI 

TlU'Ul'kS HAl' MK'i; AROOl' ’MU'. llOO.'il ' MlCKlc 

'ritiKi'.sR • ► Mauriac 
Tni'uLsi': Rai.uhn - »• Zola 

TniSAURVIS Ol'’ liNOIRSn WOUO.S AN1> l IIKASI'S 
Rop.et , 

'I'm Y llANtiin MV Sainm V Bii.i v " Ciiaves (4) 
i'inUAOi;i‘, I IS ■ ^ Martin du (iaul 
'hllR'i Y-NlNi' So l‘vS, Tur, ^ Buchan (J) 

'Lius Harry Bri i o t'owaid 
TnoM, liARKiN Li.avis ^ Hu,\lcy(.l) 

'IiiRAVVN JanI'I' «■ Stevenson CH 
'I'URi i'“OORNi Ki i) I Lvr, Till''. • *' Alaicon 
TurU'; Hosi'AoI'S, 'Ltii'’, r Buchan (4) 

Tmu I' ! ,ivi s Stein (4) 

'liiRM, Mi n in a IIoai i- Jetome 
'I’lmi'i, MiD.siURMi N, Tin: Riuivdon 

i’URM, Mm.i.A Moi.tiARS, Thu ^ l>e. Lu Marc 
'J'mo'K MosKiai'RRS, Tur: - > Dumas (1) 

Imo r. Sisii.RS, 'IiiR ' t-ihehov 

'I'liRM: Soi uiiRS - >• Dos Bassos 

'Ihiu k Wm ks “>• Cilya 

ThrU'.iM'.nny Ori.ua - V Brecht 

'fiiRiE LisrAins/Liu'. - V Lytuisay 

I’liRtssiLL and rm; Rois, Im-: ^ Dunbar (2) 

Tiirouub 'MU-; LooiciNtxa ass '”*• uougson 

TUJIR at lUh CiA’IlS -R Ciimudoiuv 

Tioi r IN TUR Smoki:, 'Lur ■ j- Alliugluun (I) 

I'KiCR LIUI.S Umier 
Ticti'.R, l'uii'.a Knoblodv 
Tiity of BiOOMsnUHY ' > Hay (1) 

TiMBrji; OR OiscovhRiiiS ->■ Jonsoa 
Time Luce 

Time Machinr, The -> Wells (2) 

Time must have a Stop -> Huxley (i) 

Time OF your LU'E, 'Die - v Saroyan 
Times Walter (3) 

Timon of Athens Shakespeare 
I’iN SoTDiER, The ■ -v Andersen 
Tinder Box -jh Audersen 
Tintern Abbey -e Wordsworlh (7) 

Tis Bity she’s a Whore ->• lT>rd (4) 

Titan Richter (4) 

Titus Andronicus Shakespeare 
To Althea from Prison Lovelace 
To m A Pilgrim Cary (2) 

To Lucasta, on going to toe wars Lovelace 


'Id Mil! ijOHTHousE Woolf (2) 
loBAoco Road - Caldwell (2) 

'I'oD IN Vi'NFDKJ, Di r V Mann (4) 

T(*ii> BY AN iDior w M;uaulay (1) 

'I’tiM ItRowN's S( ‘nooi DAYS IIuy,hcs(5) 

'I'oM JoNis • I'iekiinf.'; (2) 

'J'oM S vwv 1 R - I waiu 
'fONO-IillNOA'i *- CVclIs (2) 

'loo I AM ini PiiAiAKOiT ► Paton(l') 
'lORRisMONDO " Tas.so(2) 

'roRiii 1 \ Li Ar V Slciuheck 

Tour MADi inHgomand - Woidsvvorth (4) 

'ftnviR Ol' I <,)M>oN > Aiiiswoitli (2) 

Towirs in- I 111 iuzt,>ND, Till' V Macaulay (t) 

'I'OWN AND (’OUNIRY MoUSL/LnE Halitux (1) 
Town i iki Ai u i , A - > Shutc (2) 

Tkadiiion.soi Ldiniuiruh - (’hainbers (4) 

I’kaiiU’ Mu.si, 'Du; • v James (4) 

’I'RVMS* 2vUH<v\d, a V 'twain 
Tkavaii n URS Di; I,A Mill, ! t H .‘ Hued 
'1 iiAVi II 1 K, i'lU': - ioldsnhth 
i RAVI IS svnn a Donkiy Sicvtusoa (4) 
'luiAsuui Isi AND Stevenson (1) 

Till A.suKi; Siiiviiis. Liie v Neshit 
'Dii-Nrs l.Asi Case •- Bentley (1) 

'luiAi,'$iu. Kafka 

Tku’k uit'An n im Old One, A j- Middleton (3) 
'lull BY Du Maui icr (1 ) 

'liiini L'tK.ni * Sitwell (2) 

'I’lasiAN >■ tioith'U'd von Strassburg, Thomas (1) 
Tkim'an 1 “111 KMi n • Oihnanll 
Tkimkam Shandy » Su rue 
'lRo.vi>i.s .• L'luiindts 

4 Roll t IS AND t 'III ssiDA - ( 'luiucer, Shakespeare 
Trdis MoDst.ua iaiuis, 1 is Dumas (1) 

’iRois Sdm'ANis, 1 IS » Layart 
4 RovAiH Ml, I'E <»arcia (iutierre/, 

Trdmim.i Major, 4nr - llarily(5) 

'iDMPi Nouu , La ► Dunuis(l) 

'illRANDOr • (io/,/i 

4iiR( ARir • 1 c Sage 

4 \VA Docs. I in r Bmm;(4) 

4 VVA I h iiDS, 4 hi: Bums (4) 

4‘wa Mauriii Wemin, l iir »• Dunbar (2) 

'Ivvin iH Nioiir - *• Shakcsiieare 
4 \vi i vi% I'lii ■ ► Blok 

4'VV1N1Y 'HIODSAND I.FAGIUS UNDER THE SEA ~V 
Ye I ne 

4vvi,Niy Yfaus Ai hr ■ ► Dumas (L) 

4 \vo(’m iHS I'OK Dimocracy - ► L'orstcr (1) 

4\V() (iiNH.iMiN of Vi RONA - Shukespeure 
4\vo Macu's, 4 he V James (4) 

4 wo Noui r KiNSMiN v Metcher (3), Shakespeare 
4'wo on an LSI and . > Rice (2) 

'I'wo Ih Afoi Ks Ol Bi DEONr f Hood (5) 

Two Years III I ORE ihe Mast Dana (4) 
'rviuiooN --h (knuad 

Utii,.Y Due HISS, The ^ i*'cuchtwanseir 
Ulysses t- Joyce (1) 

UNniAUAiur llASSiNii'i'ON, 'I'HE -E Munro (2) 
Uncil Rimus ■ •- Harris (7) 

UnueeShas • Bates (2) 

Unc’I e 4 om\s Cabin • Stowe 
Unui.e Vanva Chehov 
Uncommirdial'I RAVEi nu. 44 ie Dickens 
Undir l>KAKi,’.s Leau ■ r Hcnty 
Under Milk. Wood ^ I homas ((») 

Undir mu L.iedon 4‘iu e; ■ ^ Smith (.37) 

Undir toe; CJiielnwood 4‘iU' 1>; Hardy (5) 
Undir 'M ii; Net •* - Mvudocli 
Undir TUI Red Roim * Weyman 
Under 'Lwo I t.AciS • Ouida 
Undirione.s OF Vv'ah -*• Blundca 
Unihne " > L'ouqu6 
Uneinwhed SioRV, AN Hcury (3) 

Unknown Hro.s, 4 he > Patmore 
U'EOFiA More (3) 


Vanh’y Bair 'H iackcray 
Vanhy of Human Wishes Johnson (lU) 
Variations on a 4iml I'heme Mmr (1) 
Velvet Ceovf, The • Merrimau 


Venic e IhiE.SERVED Otway 
V)6nus dTlle, La -e M6rim^© 
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Venus Observed —> Fry (2) 

Verre d’cau, Le Scribe 
Versunkene Glocke, Die — > Hauptmann 
Vicar of Wakefield, The — >• Goldsmith 

ViDULARIA — > Plautus 

Vie de Marianne, La Marivaux 
Vie de Saint Louis — > Joinville 
Vie des abeilles, La — vMaeterlinck 
Vile Bodies — > Waugh (3) 

Village, The Bunin, Crabbe 
ViLLETTE — > Brontti (2) 

Vintage Wine — > Hicks (1) 

Virginian, The — > Wister 
Virginians, The Thackeray 
VIRGINIBUS PuFJtiSQUE -> Stevciison (3) 

Vision of Judgment, A — > Byron 
Visit, The — > Durrenmatt 
Vita de* campi, La — > Verga 
Vita Nuova — > Dante Alighieri 
Vivian Grey — > Disraeli 
Voice of the Turtle, The Dr u ten 
VOL de nuit Saint”Exup6ry 
Volga flows down to the Caspian Sea, The 
Pilnyak 

Volpone — Jonson 

VORTiciSTS — > Lewis (8), Pound (2) 

Voyage, Thf;; — > Morgan (2) 

Voyage X lTle de France ^ Saint-Pierre (2) 
VOYSEY Inheritance, The -> Granviile-Barker 

Waiting for Godot Beckett (2) 

Walden Thorcau 
Wallace, The ->■ Smith (37) 

Wallenstein Triology ^ Schiller (2) 

Walls of Jericho, The Suti'o 
Wandering Jew, The -> Sue, Thurston (1) 
Wanderings of Oisin, The Yeats (2) 

War and Peace ^ Tolstoy (3) 

War of the Worlds Wells (2) 

Warden, The -> Trollope (1) 

Washington Square -> James (4) 

Waste — > GranviUe-Baikcr 
Waste Land, The -i- Eliot (6) 

Water Babies, The ^ Kingsley (1) 

Water Gypsies, The -> Herbert (1) 

Waverley — > Scott (26) 

Waves, The ->• Woolf (2) 

Waving Rye, The — > Jensen (3) 

Way of a Transgressor, The — > Farson 
Way of All Flesh, The — Butler (15) 

Way of an Eagle, The -> Deli 

Way of the World, The -> Congreve (2) 

Wayzgoose, The Campbell (14) 

Weavers, The -> Hauptmann 
Wedding Day, The -> Inchbald 
Wee Willie Winkie -> Miller (7) 

Weir of Hermiston -> Braxfield, Stevenson (3) 
Well of Days, The -> Bunin 
Well of Loneliness, The -> Hall 
Wessex novels and poems Hardy (5) 
Westward Ho I Kingsley (1) 

What Price Glory -> Anderson (9) 


Wheels -> Sitwell (1) 

When the Bough Breaks Mitchison 
When we were very Young -> Milne fi] 

Where Angels fear to Tre/j^ -> ForstW (i) 
Whisky Galore — > Mackenzie (4) 

White Company, The -a- Doyle (1) 

White Dp.'il Webster (1) 

White Peacock, The Lawrence (1 1 

Whiteoaks De La Rocha 

Wide Wide World, The Warner (4) 

Wife to Mr Milton -> Graves (3) 

Wild Duck, The Ibsen 
Wild Wales -j- Borrow 
Wilhelm Meister novels -> Goethe 
Wilhelm Tell Schiller (2) 

WiLLLAM AND Margaret Mallet 
Wind in the Willows, The — > Grahanie (2# 
Wind-Lover -> Hopkins (3) 

Wind that shakes the Barley, The Btrke 
Windsor Castle -> Ainsworth (2) 

Windsor Forest — Pope 
Winessurg, Ohio Anderson (11) 

Wings of a Dove, The — > James (4) 
Winnie-the-Pooh -> Milne (1) 

Winslow Boy, The — Rattigan 
Winter’s Tale, The -> Shakespeare 
With Wolfe in Canada -> Heaty 
Witness for the Prosecution -s- Christie (2) 
Wives and Daughters Gaskeli 
Wolfe of B.-vdExNOCh, The — >• Lauder (3) 

Woman in White, The Collins (S) 

Woman is a Weathercock -> Field (7) 

Woman of no Lviportance, A W’ilde (2) 
Wonder of all the Gay World, The -> Barke 
WOODLANDERS, The -> Hardy (5) 

Woodman, spare that Tree Morris (1) 
Woodstock Scott (26) 

Works and Days ->■ Hesiod 

World in the Evening, The — Ishenvood 

World within World Spender (4) 

Worthies of England -s- Fuller (5) 

WozzECK -> Buchner (1) 

Wreck of the Deutschland, The -> Hopkins (3) 
Wrong Set, The Wilson (2) 

V/uTHERiNG Heights Bronte (3) 

Wynken, Blynken and Nod -#• Field (3) 

Ye Mariners of England Campbell (15) 
Years of Childhood -> Aksakov (3) 

Yeast -> Kingsley (1) 

YELLOtv-PLUSH PAPERS, Ths -> Thackeray 
Yellow Sands -> Pliilipotts(l) 

You CAN’T GO Home again Wolfe (4) 

Young Emmanuel Jacob (3) 

Young Fur Traders, The Ballantyae (3) 
Young Guard, The Fadeyev 
Young Woodley Druten 
Youth -> Conrad 

Zadig — >■ Voltaire 
Zauberberg, Der Mann (4) 

ZuLEiKA Dobson — j- Beerbohm 


MUSIC 


Abegg variations Schumann (3) 

Abide with me Lyte 
Abu Hassan ->■ Weber (1) 

Academic Festival Overture Brahms 
Acis et Galat^e Handel, Lully (1) 

Adagio for Strings ^ Barber 
Africaine, L’ -> Meyerbeer, Scribe 
Ah, sweet mystery of life Herbert (4) 

AIda Verdi 

Alexander’s Rag-time Band — > Berhn (l) 
Alfred ^ Arne 

All things bright and beautiful — >• Alexander 
Almira — > Handel 

Amahl and the Night Visitors — >• Menotti 
Amelia goes to the Ball Menotti 
America Bloch (1) 

American in Paris Gershwin 
Amor Brujo, El Falla 


Anna Bolena Donizetti 
Annie get your Gun — Berlin 
Annie Laurie -> Spottiswoode (1) 

Antigone -> Orff 
Apollo Musagetes — > Stravioisky 
Apostles, The -> Elgar 
Appalachia — > Delius (1) 

Appalachian Spring — > Copland 
Apprenti sorcier, L* — j- Dukas 
Apres UN Reve — j- Faur6 
‘ Archduke ’ trio Beethoven 
(3) Ariadne auf Naxos Strauss (4) 

Ariane et Barbe-Bleue — Dukas 
Arise, ye Subterranean Winds (Tke Tempest) 
Purcell (2) 

Arl^ienne, L’ — j- Bizet 

Armida Dvorak, Gludc, Lully, Rossini 

Artaserse — > Gluck, Hasse 
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Asrafi, - '► Suk 

At Tin- Boar’s Hfao ->■ llolst 

liAC’CHOS ANl> AkIAN} ^ RcUISSCl ( 1 ) 

Bac'iuana.s Brash ! IRAS ^ Villa-! oh<»s 
liAOio, If • CiitM dam ( I ) 

Bafi AO OF' i Ii ROFS ^ A ikU'if Bi idoa 
IkM.iA) IN Masohiha, If ► Verdi 
Bakhir of Baoiioao, ’ll if C’orneliiis (I) 

Baurfr of Si viFiJ’, Tiii: > Beauniarchais, l^aisicllo, 
Rd.ssim 

BaR'ii-rid Briof, i'liF K Stuclaria 
liAY OF Biscay v navy (2! 

IB' ai rruDi s, I I'S v I 'ranck (1) 

Bi airk'f i;r Bi nfout ■ - Ilcrlio/, 

Bi'Ai'iiMn, Dkfamir - » l‘os(oi (S) 
lil tiCSAR's Ol'l RA - *■ Ciav, Bcpuacll 
BroiN'iUF Bix.uiNi: v l®oricr(2) 

Bl'OlN 'I HF SON(; V Blow 

Bi.i suAZi'AH’s I'FAsr Sihcliits, \\'a!toii (•!) 

Bi RI NK 'I - * Handel 
Bit all s, 1 FS w I>oalenc 
Bii i Y Bono ► Bi iltca 
Bu.fy riiF Kin ► C'oplaiul 
IB I n R Swi IF - C’owaid 
Bfof Danohf - - Sluuiss (3) 

Biaif Sail F ■ Still 

IBau HI Ann’s C'ASi 1 F ^ Harldk 

Bi oi s ’ - 1 luiuiy 

Boatswain’s Maif, 'I iii, ► Smyth 
Bom' Ml , I.A H I concavalk), I’uccini 
Bom MIAN CiiKF, Tm: - ^ Balfc 
Bon RO » Ktivcl 
Boris C it)noNov • - MoussorF.sky 
Boo’ihaif fan rAsooF', I, A kcspir.hi 

Box AND i'OX • >' SulIiViOl (1) 

Boy was Born, A »■ Bi iltcn 
IiRAitANf;oNNF’, La ► C himiicnliout 
Brandi NluiRti C'oNci R los ■ ^ Bach (-1) 

Biudf, OF' OioNYSios ■ i" 'I'ovcy (0 

C'AFiiMi tiF' BAtillDAn ■ ' Boicitlicu, (.lai'cia (1) 

Cam I h Hi rrin’ • » Ciow 

Canfiriiory Bhxjrims, 'I iii v Staidonl (I) 

C’AFRict 'io rsPAONoi i: ^ Kiuisky-Korsaktu' 

Carku 'ORN C’oNC'i R'l o Bai’bcr 
C’AHRioF ' >- Warlock 

CAinm ri i.nli MoNiiccm, I - - Bellmi (4) 

C’ARi) oamf: - >■ Stravinsky 
Caroifi AC • V HiiKlcuiith 
Carmhn - ^ Bi:/ct, Ualcvy (6) 

CarmI'N JoNFS *->• llammcr.stcinn(2) 

Carnavai dfs Animaox “ /• Sai i-Sacns 
Carnavaf Romain ■ Berlioz 
Carnivai- at Baius " ^ Svendsen 
Caro mio bi n • Cliordani (1) 

C''astoh f;t Boffox • >• Rameau 
Ca'iiu':draff RNCit oirriF, La > Debussy 
C!avallkria Rus'iicana >• MascaKiii, Vcfru 
C rNi RFN'rOFA, La ■■ R<»ssini 
ChiASSFUR MAtmiT, Lh ->>- L'nnick (I) 

Ciifckmatf: - ^ Bliss (I) 

ChiFFR, Boys, Ciiffr ► Mackay 
ClIFRRY Rirk ,*■ Honi(l) 

Cmi.o OF OUR Timf: 'llppctt 

C^m.DRF.Nks Ovfrturf: “ > Qniltcr 
CniNFSF, Symriiony ->■ Dicrcii 
Chocofatf; Sofdjfr, 'I'hr > Straus 
CimtSIOHlFR CoiAIMHUS - > Milluiuil 
Cuu Chin Chiow - > Aschc 
CtD, Lii -“»• Massenet 
Cfari - HaI6vy (3) 

ClemivNza niTno, La • v CJluck, Hasse, Metastasio, 
Mo/.art 

Clochf:s xb-; Cornhvii.ff, Lfs - ^ BUinqucttc 

CoMFDY ON A Bkidof, ->■ Martiuu 

Comtf; Ory, Lf: --v Rossini 

Com US —> Arne, Milton 

CONCFRTlNA —V WhcatStOHC 

COl'pfujA -*> Delibes 

Cosl FAN Tutff, ->- Da I’onte, Mozart 

Coucou, Lu -F Daqiiin 

Count of Luxembourg -> Lchdr 

CouN'otY Girl, The Monckton (1) 

Crfa'i ion, The ->■ Haydn (1) 


C'uuciFiXRiN, Till- ► Slainei ('B 
< ’UKI r\v, 'I'm ^ Warlock 

nAimou ~ Smetana 

nvMi 151 ANCIII , f A Boicldiei! 

! )AMNA'iR>N i>i !'AUsr, I.A - Berlin/, 

Dancisoi CiAFANi A - Koduly 
Dancino ^’^AUS, ’!nr, . Novello(l) 

Hansi macahrf, . Saint-Saeiis 
nAFHNis rr Cm OF v Ravel 
nAUGHnuoF im RioiMiNr v Donizetti 
Disrur SoNti . Hammerstcin (wiih RomberK'l 
!)i VII s TRIFF • - I ai liui 
1)100 anf) Ai NI- AS H Ikircell (2) 

Dkici i .SIAN - *• Buicell (2) 

Don C’akfos - - C’osta (4) 

Don Hiovanni - Da Bonle, Mti/.art 
Don Basijua! f; Doai/etli 
Donna off I.AtJo, I,a - Rossini 
Doumi-BASS liotiesini 
Dovi R Bi ach V Iknber 

Dow N IN 'I HI I'OKISr .SOMI l lIlNtS .STlRRi n Romlrl 
Down I.iff'.s Dark Vai f \vf, Wanoir . v R]}sn2 
DUI AM OF td RON I ms » I'k^U' 

Dri KiRosem Non R ► Weill 

I’UOON niAMI ^ Holst 

liiiJAii Mcndelssohn-Barthtddy 
l-nsiR o’Amorf, 1 Dtmi/elli 
I'MFiuoR joNis Cituenhern, O’Neill (1) 
^'MFlROR VVAI rz, Stfauss (.0 
I 'NFANFi I I IS suRiin <a s, L’ - Ravel 
IvNUiMA Varfa'iions > Mv,ar 

C.N IFUHRONti Alls DIM Si RAM, • - MOZai't 
I'Ri kt'iNiti Schubert (2) 

I'UoiCA >■ Beethoven 

HsMiRAinA - !>arr,omizhsky, 1'homas (4) 

lisFANA >■ (’hahiuT 

Ms'I'UDIANUna » Waldteulel 

IUk.ini Onk.tn - 'rdiaiktvvsky 

Ihii'iroNiiiM * Chlatlni 

IhiRYANini' > Weber (I) 

!•'AVAnl•; »• Walton (4) 

I'AiR Mah) of Bi K ill >■ Bi/ct 
I 'airy Om i N, 4 111 V Bureell (2) 

I 'ai SiAi I - Boilo, Verdi 
I'Ancy I'Rii - Bernstein (3) 

I'ANrAsiA ON A 'I iiiMK t>F 'rAi.DS -->• Vtiughan 

Williams 

L'ANi'ASiFSTBckF’ - Schumann (3) 

I'AiHi R O’Lfynn - Chaves (!) 

I'AUsr V (iountnl 

I'Ausr, !>oK‘toR ► Bustmi 

I-'AVtmii'A, La • Donizetti 

^■I .SrIN DF l.'AUAKiNhl , I E - w RoUSSCl (1) 

L'lnix n'ARiii ICE »• Debussy 

liOiFto V liccthovcn 

L'KiARo ^ !)a Ihmte, Mo/art 

I'tFFE no RFtjiMi NT, I.A - Donizelti 

I-INLANOIA - ^ Sibelius 

Imrihird » Stravinsky 

Ti.i ni RMAUS, Dif - ^ Strauss (3) 

I’l.iEtiFNiu; Hoei-andi R, Dfr - >■ WaRuer (3) 
iMjGirr OF '■im: Bumhff; Bff; Rim.sky-Korsiikov 
I’IAI'if: - - Boehm (2) 

I-onfanf: di Roma - Rcsfiiy, hi 

l-oRZA OFF Disi'ino, La - ^ VcrtJi 

^'‘ouR SAtN'ts IN 'I'iiref: Acr.s > >« Ihonwon (12) 

Bra Diavofo ,v Anbcr, Scribe 
I'KAii oiiNK SciiAT'i'FN, I,>tF: • -v Ilofmannslha], 
Strauvss (4) 

Fuauf.ni.iebf: und Li;ben > Schumann (3) 
I'RFIIIRICA -V I.ehdr 
I'ReischOtz, Df:r - Weber (1) 

From C»ri;eni.ani>\s Icy Mouniains Heber 

CJaspard dr fa nuit -f Ravel 
Gazza Ladra, La - >■ Rossini 
Gioconda, La » Bonchiclli 
Girl of* tiif: Golden West ■ Verdi 
CiISEixf: ->- Adam (1) 

Gloriana ->■ Britten 

God save the King "<)- Bull (2) 

CtOr,T>III RO VARIATtONS — >• Buch (4) 
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Golden Cockerel, The -v Rimsky-Korsakov 
Gondoliers -> Sullivan (I) 

Goodbye — > Tosti 
Gopak Bax 

GOYESCAS Granados y Campina 
Gretchen am Spinnrade — Schubert (2) 
Guillaume Tell Rossini 
GURRELIEDER Schonberg 
Gute kamerad, Der — > Uhland 

Hans Heiling Marschner 
Hansel und Gretel — > Humperdinck 
Hark, Hark, the Lark — > Schubert (2) 

Hark, the glad Sound Doddridge 

Harmonie der Welt, Die Hindemith 

Harold en Italie Berlioz 

Harp that once through Tara s Halls — ^ Balfe 

Hary JAnos suite — > Kodaly 

Hearts of Oak Boyce ^ -d - i , 

Hebrides overture — Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

Heure espagnole L’ Ravel 

Hiawatha Colend ge-Taylor, Longfellow 

H.M.S. Pinafore -> Sullivan (IJ 

Hold the Fort Bliss (2) 

Home, Swfet FIome — > Bishop (1) 

Hop Frog -> Louch^r _ 

House of the Dead, The Janacek 
Hugh the Drover — ^ Vaughan Williams 
Huguenots, Les Meyerbeer, Scribe 
Hungarian Dancfs Brahms 
Hungarian Rhapsodies — > Liszt 

I Attempt from love's sickness ^ Purcell (2) 
I’ll sing tfiee songs of Araby — > Wells (1) 
Images Debus^ 

Immortal Hour, The -> Boughton 

Impresario — Mozart 

In a Persian Garden -> Lehmann (3) 

Jn Memoriam Dylan Thomas Stravmsky 
Indian Love Lyrics Hope (2) 

Indian Queen Purcell (2) 

Invisible City of ICitesh -> Riinsky-Korsakov 
lOLANTHE Sullivan (1) 

IPHlGtNIE EN AULIDE 

Iphigi&nie en Tauride Gluck 

Israel in Egypt -> Handel 

Israel symphony Bloch (1) . . 

It was a Lover and his Lass -j- Morley (5) 
Italiana in Algeri, L’ -> Rossini 
Ivan the Terrible Rimsky-Korsakov 


Jeannie with the light brown hair Foster (5) 
Jenufa — > Jand£ek . 

Jephthah — > Canssimi, Handel 
Jeremiah -> B<^nstcin (3) 

Jerusalem the Golden Neale U) 

Jesu, Lover of my soul -^ Wesley (1) 

JESUS loves Me Bliss (2) 

Jesus shall reign Watts (4) 

S’™ madonna Wglf-Ferrari 

JOAN OF Arc at the Stake Honegger 
JOB Vaughan Williams 
Jocelyn — ^ Godard t>- * 

JOLiE Fille de Perth, La Bizet 

JONNY spielt auf Krenek 

Joseph -> Handel 

tudas Maccabeus -> Plandei 

Judgement of PAms Congreve (2), Eccles 

Judith -> Arne, Goossens (3j 

JurvE, La — > Hal6vy (3) 

Keep the Home Fires Burning ^ Hovello (1) 

I, the HEmmerstem (2) 

King Arthur -^ Purcell (2) 

King David — » Honeggei 
Kiss, The Smetana 

ChevaUerd) 

Kreutzer Sonata — Beethoven 

Lachrymae Rowland 
Lady Be Good Gershwin 


Lakme Delibes 

Land of Smiles Lenar, Tauber 

Land of the Mountain and the Flood — *• Mac- 

Cunn 

Lass of Richmond Hill Hook fl ) 

Lass with the Delicate Air — ^ Arne 

Leningrad Symphony Shostako^ iich 

Lenore Symphony — Raff 

Let’s make an Opera — Britten 

Lied von der Erde, Das — ^ Mahler 

Life for the Tsar, A — > Glinka 

Life on the Ocean Wave Russell fl 1; 

Light Cavalry — ^ Suppe 
Lohengrin Wagner (3) 

London Suite —> Ccates (1) 

Look for the Silver Lining -- Kern 
Lost Chord — - Procter (1), Sulii-.an <1) 

Louise — > Charpentier 

Love divine, all loves excelling Wesley (1) 
Love the Magician — > Falla 
Lucia di Lammermoor Donizetti 
Lucrezia Borgia — ^ Donizetti 
Lltsa Miller -> Verdi 


Ma Mere l’oye Ravel 

Ma Vlast — > Smetana 

Macbeth Bloch (1), Verdi 

Madame Butterfly Giacosa, Puccini 

Magic Flutt Mozart 

Mai-dun Ireland (2) 

Maid of Pskov, The — Rimsky-Korsakov 
Maidoftkf Mountains — > Lonsdale (2 j 
Iviandragola, La Castelnuovo-Tedesco 
Mannhelm school Stamitz (2) 

Manon -5- Massenet . . 

Manon Lescaut — r Auber, Prevost, Puccini 

Marching through Georgia Work 

Maritana Wallace (12) . , 

Marriage of Figab.o Beaumarchais (cj, Mozart 

Marseillaise Rouget de Lisle 

Martha Flotow ^ . 

Maryland, my M.aryland Randaii (i| 

Masaniello -> Auber, Scribe 

Maschere, Le Mascagni 

Masques et bergamasques Faure 

Mathis der Maler — Hindemith 

Matrimonio Segreto, II -> Cimarosa 

Medea Barber 

h'lEDiUM, The Menotti 

Mefistofele -> Boito 

Meistersinger, Die — > Wagner (j) 

Mer, La -> Debussy 
Merrie England -> German 
Merry Widow, The Lehar 
Merry Wives of Windsor iNicolai (2} 
Midsummer Marriage Tippett ^ ^ „ 

Midsummer Night’s Dream Mendelssohn-Bar- 
tholdy 

Mignon Thomas (3) 

Mikado -s- Sullivan (1) 

Miracle in the Gorbals Bliss, (1), Helpmann 

Miraculous Mandarin, The — > Bartok 

MiREiLLE Gounod 

MmoiRS Ravel 

Mock Morris Grainger _ 

Molly on the Shore Grainger 
Moonught Sonata Beethoven 
MOTHER Goose Ravel 

Murder in the Cathedral Eliot (6), Praelti 
My Bonny Lass she Smdleth ^ Morley (5) 

My Old Dutch Chevalier (1) 


Nabucco Verdi 
Namouna -> Lalo 
Nelly Bly Foster (5) 

Nelson ^ Berkeley (2) 

New World Symphony Dvorak 
Night and Day — ?• Porter (2) 

Nightingale. The Strav^ky 
Nights in the Gardens of Spain Falla 

Norma Bellini (4) MAriFvfS’) 

Now IS THE Month of Maying -> Morley (o) 
Nutcracker Surra -> 

Nymphs and Shepherds — Purcell (2) 



0 I OR A 'IIIOIISANI* 'lONOlifM - Wcsloy (1) 

<> Cioo or Bj'itni, Doiklrid.nc 

<) <k)n. otiR I!m I' IN Aois l*Asr *■ Watts (4) 

1 > R( ISA m i.i A nimsiahh' 

Ohikon • Wcborlii 

Ooioiii R SvMPnoNv - Sh<r,iako\jcii 
Oinirn.s I'lirsco, Sii.ivuisKv 
OkiAiioMA • > 1 lanmuMsicm (2) 

()i I) (,'ni I M A • Tauber 

Oi l) b'oi kS Ai* Hom!' *■ I’nslor (5) 

Oil) Kintuc'ky lloMi »■ i'ostcn (5) 

OlA'MlMANS, 1 III' » 14 is;; ( 1 ) 

C)nwakj>, ( 'nuisi IAN Ronni rs Bar iiiM-t ioulil 

(^Rito *■ Monte\crdl, Perj^olcsi 

ORrni’r ^ <«Iiick 

ORrui.i'S: »■ Stui\ insky 

On t no Iku'iti, Vcidi 

J’a< ' ll !<’ 2.U ^ ilonei'i'cr 

I’Aor.iAi't'i, ! 1 cnnc.o'allo 

PAKADi.st- AND Tnr 1*1 Ki s ScUum.inn (.0 
PAUjai-Ai, - Wayncr ( 

Fariiiinia ► Ityrd (;T 

Pasioum. S'i’mruony »- Beethoven, Wuijihan 
Williams 

PA'inrin.Rti Sonaia ^ Hceihoven 
IWnti' noor symrhonv - ichaikuvsky 
IWrir N(‘i' *- Sullivan ( I ) 

l*AVANr, I'OIIR ONI INI \N 11', lUIUNM' RaVcl 

pri 'limns or Pnu i s, Its - Biret 

Pi I K < iVNi' • Oney. ( I ), Ib a'li 

PiRrmi 1*001,1 111' I- ilolsl 

Pi RIM lODM Mdllll I, - Siiauss t O 

Pi'fi R ANo lit! Woir “ Piokohev 

Phi l It OitiNtrs *■ Britten 

PniUiMtivA ■ Stravinsky 

Pmii'MON rr Baik'is OouiuhI 

PuriKA om Pauaconi , Pa - Rossini 

PnxiRiM’s PitocRiss ^ Vaui'hau Williams 

PiNi ni Roma - Respiy.hi 

Ptoiir Dami' >- I'chaikov.sky 

l^iRAns ()!•' PiN/ANOK ^ Su’llivaii (I ) 

PlAlNR ANO liASlI', IN I ROOIR’IION lO Pu.U * IK'AI.I, 

Mu.su'Ki; - Motley (5) 

Pi.ANi IS, 1 nr; - I Joist 

R Miimk lAii ^ Ilimlemith 
|hn’-Mr, r I'lbich 
Porr ANO J’t'ASANI' V Suppt' 

Pomona Lambert (I ) 

Poor .!a<*k; *• Ditnlin (I) 

Poiuiv and Biss » (Jerslnvini 
PKAiRfi: >• L'o;,s, Sowerby (2) 

Ptl/Tiior A i/AI'ui s~Miot ])4 in Raunu - Debussy, 
Mallarm6 

PKiNor; k.oR *■ Borodin 
PRtN«*i'SS ioA >“ Sullivan (I ) 

Promhi tiros - Beethoven, Scrialiin 
pROiMii' ir, Lr h Mcycibcer, Scrilic 
Pui-CiNi,t4.A h Stiaviirsky 
PURITANI, I " ^ licllini (4) 

OuAKi'R Gmr., I'nr - »- Monckton 
Qoi:i:n op Si*adi;s I'chaikovsky 

Raoitzky Mahou >* Strauss (2) 

RakpLs pROORrss - v Stravinsky 
Rape op Ltioiu ha ^ Britten 
Rapsodiu i:sPA<iNoia-: • Ravel 
Rknard ■""> Stravinsky 
Rhapsody in Blop: CJcrshwin 

Rhapsody on a 1'hpmp. of Pahanini a* Radununi- 
nov 

R'tiriNOOLD, Das - >* Wagner (3) 

RtNALDO Handel, Succhini 
Ring, Thh Wagner (3) 

Rio CjRandk --v Lambert (1) 

Rite op Spring Stravinsky 

Roeert le Diable «->• Meyerbeer, Scribe 

Rock of Ages ->• Topludy 

Rot d’Ys, Le -e Lalo 

Roi MALORife LUi, Lb “->• Cha brier 

RoMto ET JuuETi'E ->• Bcrltoz, Gounod 

Rosamond Arne 

Rosamunde Schubert (2), SulUvun (1) 


"'"'kw'!:',"' " (i) (will, 

Rom r o'Dmphmf, I i . Saiat-Sacns 
Koonujonr ► Sullivan (!) 

Rossian ANO i.llOMIlIA v CiHltk'l 
Rom - Berkeley (2) 


Saoko ^ Rmisky-Korsakov 
Saini I oins Hi hi s - 1 Jandy 
Saine or Ih M CM K Snu rr 2 Mcnolti 
Si Paikk'k'.s Hkiasi'pi aii ^ Bax 
Saiiyinohr Aiiiy ► Garev(l) 

Samson Handel 

Samson i r Dviirv Saint -.Saei is 

San t iiK.M! I MO * Peipolesi 

Sahi, ^ Handel 

Saviiih Holst 

Shai a oi Si I'A, La Rossini 

Si ‘I n 1 n R A /,\oi'' >■ R inisky- K oi sakov 

SonoNr Momkon, Dn- Schubert (2) 

Si'Hooi, Mm I'Aiinus Woir-L'eirari 
SriiwANov mr BA<.Pii>iR - Wembcivcr 
SriiWANi Ni.ts VNii > Sduibcrl (2) 

Sea I )Kii E ^ Delius (I ) 

Si a piehi s - MacdowcII 

Sea sum. Budge 

Si a Symphony Vamdian Williams 

Si ASOK-;. -J Hr v I laydn (U, Vivaldi 

Sirni I Mariuaui, iin . Giinarojiu 

Si Mill', - t.'one.uve (2), Handel 

SiMiKAMior - Rovani, Saechmi 

SiUAiaio, Ii, * Mo/ait 

.Si avA EAimoNA, l.A ^ Pcrgolesi 

Sill PHi itO'J Hi \ - tiiainr.cr 

SiOA - Jlol;.t 

Sii ( a: OI, <, 'oKiN’iii, 1 , 1 , * Rossini 

Sill a KUO Wap.ueriH 

Sn VM< Swan. Tiie Gibl)ons (3) 

Simon 'emi, C'la iarik - Hatton t2) 

Soc Its - Ainle. Durey. Honegger, Milhaud, 
Ihmienc. I adlelerre 
Ska'H Rs, i HE > Waldtenlcl 
Si AVoNiH Danhi s «- Dvoiak 
Si.emmnu Bi AHIY ► Teluiikovsky 
SmOKI lil l.s IN YOHR liVHS ► IveiU 

Snowmaioin ^ Riinsky-Kor.snkov 
Soi.Dll K\s 1 AEE', 1 m . Suaviu.sky 
Soi.ME/.AHON >• <imd(> d’Are//o 
Sol.oMoN >• Handel 
SoNAEA PI\N I MiRir >■ GubricU (2) 

Song or Shmmi R Delius (1) 

SoNNAMiuuA, La - Bellini (4) 

Sotmi l*A(*iru’ lianunerstein (2) 

Spani.su Dangis h Mus/kowski 
Spani.sh symphony h Lalo 
S ear-Spangi.i o Banner >■ Key 
Seraoima ' *• Moiow 

SuMMi R*s l.ASE Wn 1 . ANO 'J’rsEAMENT Lambert(l) 

Shkvivor i rom Warsaw, 1 he - >• SchOnberg 

Susanna’s Si-CRi r WoU-Perrari 

Swan Lake ► Tchaikovsky 

Swan op Tuonei a • >- Sibelius 

SwANiB Htvi.R >■ L'o.stcr (5) 

Sympiionih Cl' VENOt.r v Judy 
Sympiionii; PANTASEioiiB >■ Bcriio/, 

Symphony of Psalms • > Stravinsky 


'Taii s from the Vienna Woods Strauss (3) 
'Taiu-.s of Hoffmann •>■ Bar bier (2), OBenbach 
'I’ANc'Ri.DI y Rossini 
'I'anniiauser > Wagner (3) 

’Tespament of I’RPi ooM >> Thompson (U) 
ThaLs a- Mussenci. 

'Thine 'TiriNtis Shall be a* IreUmcl (2) 
'Thieving Magpie ' >■ Ro.s.siai 
'TuRiai Beails —v Coates (U 
THUEii-CGRNrRED Hat - ^ Fullu 
'I’hrmj liLi/.ABEEiis, IHii “»>■ Coatcs (1) 
Threepenny Opera Weill 
'Thundereolt P. 47 >- Mariinu 
Tintaoul Bax 
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Tom Bowling Dibdin (1) 

Tom Jones -> German 
Tombeau de Couperin Ravel 
Tonic Sol-fa -> Curwen, Guido d’ Arezzo 
Tosca — > Giacosa, Puccini, Sardou 
Tower of Voivod, The Dohnanyi 
Tragic Overture — > Brahms 
Traviata, La -> Verdi 
Trial by Jury — > Sullivan (1) 

Tristan und Isolde Wagner (3) 

Triumphes of Oriana, The — > Morley (5) 

Trout quintet — > Schubert (2) 

Trovatore, II — > Verdi 
Troyens, Les — > Berlioz 
Trumpet Voluntary Clarke (9) 

Turandot — > Puccini 

Tm^N OF THE Screw, The — > Britten 

Twelve-tone system — > Schdnberg, Searle, Webern 

Ulysses — > Scibcr 

Under the Greenwood Tree Arne 
Unfinished Symphony -s- Schubert (2) 

Variations on a Nursery Theme Dohnanyi 

Variations on a Theme of Haydn -> Brahms 

Venus and Adonis — > Blow 

Vericlarte Nacht Schdnberg 

Vestale, la — > Spontini 

Vida Breve, La — > Falla 

Village Romfo and Juliet Delius (1) 

ViNGT Regards sur l’enfant Jesus -> Messiaen 
Voices by Night -> Reizenstein 


Voices of Spring Strauss (3) 

Wae’s me for Prince Ch.\rlie Glen 
Walkure, Die Wagner (3) 

Waltz Dream — > Straus 
Waltzing Matilda Paterson ( 1 ) 

Wanderer fantasy Schubert (2) 

Wandern Das Schubert |2) 

Wat Tyler — ^ Bush 
\yATER-C.ARRiER, The — >■ Cherubini 
Water Music Handel 
Well-tempered Clavier, The Bach (4) 

Welsh Rhapsody — v German 

Werther -s- Massenet 

West Side Story — > Bernstein (3) 

When I Survey the Wondrous Cross -a- Waits i 
Who is Sylvia? Schubert (2) 

Wien Neerlandsch Bloed ToLiens 
WiNTERREiSE — i- Schubcrt (2) 

Woodland sketches Macdovvell 

WozzECK Berg, Biichaer (1) 

Wreckers, The -s- Smyth 

Xerxes Handel 

Yattendon Hymnal Bridges 
Ye Mariners of England — Campbell (15) 
Yeoman of the Guard Snllivaa (1) 

Young Person’s Guide to the Orchestra 

Britten 

Zampa Heroid 
ZiGEUNERUEDER -5- Br ahms 


NICKNAMES AND PERSONALITIES 


Abyssinian, The — > Bruce (3) 

Aldiborontiphoscophornio — > Ballantyne 

American Hogarth — >• Shahn 

Angelic Doctor —>• Aquinas 

Ape — > Pellegrini 

Apostate, Tfie —> Julian 

Apostle of Free Trade — > Cobden 

Apostle of Germany -j- Boniface, St 

Apostle of Greenland — > Egede 

Apostle of Ireland — >• Patrick, St 

Apostle of tfie Alps — ^ Bernard of Meiithon, St 

Apostle of the Franks — > Remy, St 

Apostle of the Gentiles Paul 

Apostle of the Indians ~v Las Casas 

Apostle of the Indies — > Francis (4) 

Archdruid -> Stukeley 

Atticus — > Addison (2) 

Bab — > Gilbert (10) 

Baby-faced Breton ^ Portsmouth 
Balafr^;, Le — > Guise (4) 

Bastard of Orleans — > Dunois 
Beauclerc — » Henry I of England 
Beauty of Holiness — > Hurd 
Beixe Cordi^;re, La -> Lab 6 
Bell-the-Cat — >• Douglas, 5th Earl of Angus 
Beloved Physician -> Luke (1) 

Blind Jack of Knaresborough Metcalf 

Blind Traveller — > Flolman 

Bloody Mary Mary I 

Bobbing Joan/John — j- Mar 

Bomba — > Ferdinand II 

Bossu d’ Arras, Le Halle 

British Amazon Talbot (1) 

Brown Bomber -> Louis 

Cambridge Platonist — >• More (2) 

Caro Sassone Handel 
Chagarlab Hdfiz 
Christian Virgil -> Vida 
Citizen Kino -> Louis-Philippe 
Clarinda -> Maclehose 

CocHER DE l’ Europe, Le — >• Choiseul-Amboise 
Copernicus of the Mind — >■ Freud (3) 

Corn Law Rhymer -> Elliott (1) 

Cornish Metaphysician Drew (2) 

Defender of the Faith Henry VIII 

Dighenis Grivas 


Dockers’ K.C. Bevin 
Doctor Christiantssjmus — > Gerson 
Doctor Profundus ^ Eradwardine 
Doctor Resolutissimus — Durandus (2) 
Doctor Sfraphicus Bonaventura, St 
Doctor Subtilis — Duns Scotus 
Doctor Universalis — Albertos Magnus 

Egalite — ^ Orleans (4) 

Eminence GRiSE — Joseph 
English Hippocrates -> Sydenham (2) 

English Hobbema Nasmyth (3) 

Enlightened Doctor Lully (2) 

Ettrick Shepherd Hogg(l) 

Euphuist — > Lyly 
Ever-memorable -5- Hales (2) 

Fa Presto Giordano 

Fair Maid of Kent -> Edward the Black Prince 
Father Prout -> Mahony 
First Gentleman in Europe George IV 
First Grenadier of France ->■ La To 
D ’Auvergne 

Formosan, The — > Psalmanazar 
French Fenimore Cooper Aimard 
Fulmen Galliae — > Biron (3) 

Gandhi of Sicily Dolci (2) 

General Baionette Chassd 
General Tom Thumb Stratton 
Gentleman Jim ->• Corbett 
German Lenin — Ulbricht 
Gloomy Dean — j- Inge 
Golden Farmer —> Davis (8) 

Grande Mademoiselle Montpensier 
Great Elchi ->■ Stratford de Radcliffe 
Grey Eminence Joseph 

Hammer of the Monks Cromwell (3) 

Hammer of the Scots Edward I 
Hermit of Walden — > Thoreau 
Highland Mary Bums (4} 

Homeromastdc Zoilus 
Honest King -> Victor Emmanuel n 
Hoosier Poet Riley 
Huckster King — >■ Henry VU 
Hyaena of Brescia Haynau 

Illuminator Gregory, St 
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Indian Arosu i. I'liiii (4) 

Jnsi (’IS* I ioMi R - l''ahrc ( 2 ) 

(RON C’UANCM I DR - l^ismatcK 

.l! H.SI I II Y V t .ilir.D v 
JlNCiI EN( : Cil OKDU ► I (ciiot 
JUNSU.S - W(*(Hir,lll 
.luri' I- tiDobtu'ls 

IviNd-MAKiR • Warwick 
Kind oi Icilano *■ Jciigonscn ( 

KINOOI- 1‘AINII U.S and PaINIIROI- KiNtiS V (iciat'll 

( 2 ) 

LANmoRi>oi' Niav York v Astor(S) 

Lasi'oi- rnh Oanods - D'Orsav 
l.AUUi Ari-, oi nil South v (l.iviu* 

(,A\v(iivi R OF Parnassus !► (hulcau 
l.i-.rniNci ION ^ Maitland (2) 

(am uAroR O’ComicII 
Littm: Spaniard Rihcia 
I.ORD IIa\v-1!a\v ^ Joyce (2) 

Iai( 1 RNA Juris v. (rnciius 

M AOAMi; C'AKWrt L »■ I’oiTsnumth 
Ma( JUS OF THi: North . llamann 
Maid of Kint - iJarion (^) 

Maids OF I.TANOOTiTN - lUulcr(J), Ponsonhy 

Mann vom Rinn • • S[H-ckliaclicr 

Man of Poss )> Ivyrlc 

‘ Marsuai, I'orwar'ds ' V Bluchcr 

Mas HR OF In MAI IT *■ ('aniidn 

Masti R OF’ Stnh Ncis * Lombard 

MASIF.R of I HF ‘ 1)1 All! OI' IHF, ViROlN ’ > ('Icvc ( \) 

Mavi'OI I, “ V Scluilcnbui'g 

Mi l HH nous Doctor ^ Ucrnaid (W C'laii vans. St 
MlLIrllOY OF THl Sl.ASUlS » C'la.V 
Misanihroim' OF A Till ns - limon ( 1) 

Mod's Hi uo ► C Iranby 
Monsif.or DU Paris * Siuisoa 
Mori fy, Mrs - Anne 
MoRO, It. ■ > SI’oT/.a ( J) 

Muscovy < I f;ni RAT >■ Dalycll 
Musk OF CiiMUF’.Ri.ANO - Blamiic 

NFSTOR OF CiOUF' >■ MoTfis (O) 

()n> Hun.iON >■ (k'tilon 

On) Drfadnouoih ► Hoscavveu 

Old Cit ohof; - Monk < I ) 

Old CiRCKS ' >• Vernon (t ) 

Old Hickory » Jackson {() 

Old pRLniNDi r • »• Stcvvnrt, House o( (1 1) 

Old Q. » Queensborry ( 1) 

On/f: Jan ^ Hofincyr’ 

OUAtT.K OF’ Nunta'ion >■ SiiDpson (4) 

Patir Pattuaf; - v Medici (I) 

Pfarl of York. ■ Clilhcrow 
PiiRDti’A ">■ Robinson (10) 

PL.rl; DuchivSNF ^ U6bcrl 
Pf;.saiu;.sf:, It. ■ > C'untarini 
Pi- r Marjorif: -f Metning (3) 

Pmi.osoFHii INCONN u, Li ^ Siuat-Murtin 


lb AiONisT,'i‘Hi V 'Lavlor ( 14 ) 

Pi o n’FR, Tin ^ L'erguson (3) 

Poll oi- iiii 1 Iucjoi no is »• Moriuiv 
PoR TOi.ui SF, lloRACi . Lcn’cua 
PoRnK.uisF Pindar • . Oiniz da ( ni/, e Silvi 
PuiMl MlNISIIKOl Miuin V RobcY 
PRINC I OI Iniirvuwiks . Senior ' 
Pkincisinihi lowiR lidvvard V 
Prison! R OI C'hiiion ► Bonivaid 
Puoi'HiroF Romaniktsm h Novalis 
Puck ot C'ommintators Steevens 


Rt LJai aniuomo - Victor Pmniaiuicl 
Rtd Di AN Johnson (4) 

Ri D Priist - Vi’caldi 
Rid l»RiN<’F’ . bmlcnck-Chailes 
Ru. DiiMFONNinos . Ballantyac 
Roi Dis RtMi s • Baiivillc 
Ro.scius ► Burbage 
RoYAt Saint * Henry VI 
Run HI OF I )i UAH - Derby (2) 


II 


SaO! di I A ( iRANDK AUMIT: -v DiOUOt 
SAca or ( 'm i si a ^ Carlyle 
Sar.ok Kinc. » William IV 
Saiksanc’i for rill crown v David I 
SASSOMt , b. * 1 Lissc 
Sau'hmo . Ai m.sironp, (t>) 

ScoiOROM Mahui.s ■ ^ Ldvvard I 
Scon OF Painitno - c;ilberi(b) 
Scoiti.sh Van Dyc k - Jiuiic:.ouc 
Sc(iUH(.i oi tioD ► Attila 
Sn LooRM'in R • '1 iimm ( 2) 

Sii i,Y Biii.v (ilouecNier (II) 

Soi oil r’s Lull NO Y’oi k 
Spanish Cakavaoc.io ► /airbariin 
Spanish IIoracis - Arg.cnsola 
Sh I NiF, - Buckingjiani (1 ) 

Swan of Lichfii i h » Seward (1) 

Swi DISH Num I iNciAiF* ». Lind (2) 

Swi.i I SiNOi R or Lsrai i - D.ivid 


'I UUNDl UUOLT of 1 TAl Y - L'ois 
I'loiR . C'lemcncc.iu 
’Loom 'I arard - Haliol (2) 
'Looch Docioh - Ciieatrakes 


N'inioarJot, ^ Sill will 
N'lRcaNQoiiN - LJizabcIh I 
Voici OF Ni w Lnotand - L’ro.st (2) 

Wa*h R-i»oF'T »- 'Laylor (9) 

VVii PINO Piui o.sopHi R - Ilcraclitirs 
WiiiH Kinc; ► ( Imrlcs I 
WiN'iLR Rino k- iT’cderic'k V 
WiNTLR Qum n ^ Idi/.abcth of Bolicmiti 
Wolf OF' Baofnoch r Stewart, House o! (9) 

YouNci CdiFVAt.iHR - >■ StcwtuT, Houscof(12) 
Yoonc} PRKTt NDtR Slcwurt, Houscof(12) 
Youno Roscius ^ Betty 

ZiK, ' )>• Azikiwo 
ZiNOARO, l,.o j- Solario 


PHILOSOPHY 

Acadlmy -> Plato 

Achillls and thf, Tuutolsu Zeno of Pileti 
Advancf,mf;nt of Lharnincl I’aF: Bacon ( 2 ) 

Advknturks OF IDLAS - v Whitehead ( 1 ) 
Agnosticwm -f Huxley ( 0 ), Spencer ( 2 ) 
Analytics, Prior and Postkrior - > Aristotle 
Anomokans -f Eunomius 
Afpkarance and Rrality ► > Bradley ( 3 ) 
AtJOUSTTNUS ”“F Jaaseii ( 1 ) 

Aurora —f Boehmc 

Banoorian controversy - f Hoaclly 
Barnabiths -f Zaccaria 
Beautifui>, The -f Leo ( 13 ) 

Being and Nothingness -f Sartre 
Bereans — f Barclay ( 4 ) 

Beyond Good and Evil -f Nietzsche 
Birth of Tragedy, The -f Nietzsche 


AND I'HIiOLOGY 

Black L'riars >■ Dominic, St 

Cambridol Platonist’S »- Cudworth, Culverwel 
Carthusians »- Bruno (3) 

Cath.tilsmus Romanos f Borroineo 
Christian Scu.nttsis f Eddy 
Chris tianae Relkhonis iNsrirtmo -f Calvin 
Church Army f C:arlile(2) 

CiiURtTi Dogmatics - f Barth (3) 

Ck’eronianus • ^ Hrasinu.s 
Clafiiam Sect - f Wilbcrforcc (4), Macaulay (3) 
COGITU ERGO SUM ■ • DcSCUrtCS 
Community of Resuriu:ction -f Gore (2) 
Compendium > Mutter 
Concept OF Mind, 'Lhf; ■" f Ryle 
Concluding UNsciF.NriF’ic Postscript ■*-> Kierke- 
gaard 

Concordance op the Holy Scriptures ~f Cruoen 
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Concordia concors -> Hutter 
Conduct of Life, The Emerson 
CoNFESSio — > Episcopius 
Confession of Faith, The Balnaves 
Confessions -> Augustine, St (1), Rousseau (3) 
Creative Evolution — >• Bergson 
Critique of the Aesthetic Judgment Hegel 
Critiques of Pure Reason, of Practical Reason 
AND OF Judgment — v Kant 
Cynicism — ^ Diogenes 
Cyrenaic school — > Aristippus 

De Anima Aristotle 

De Causa Dei contra Pllagium — > Bradwardine 
De Civitate Dei Augustine, St (1) 

De Consolatione Philosophiae -> Boethius (1) 

De Ecclesia — > Huss 
De l’esprit Helv6tius 
De L’homme — > Helv^tius 
De Libero Arbitrio Erasmus 
Dead Sea Scrolls Wilson (6) 

Defensio Fidei Nicenae — > Bull (1) 

Deus sive natura —V Spino 2 a 
Dialogues between Mylas and Philonus — ^ 
Berkeley (1) 

Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion 

Hume (3) 

Discours de metaphysique Leibniz 
Discourse on Method, The Descartes 

Eclipse of God Buber 
Either/Or — > Kierkegaard 
Eleatic School Parmenides, Zeno of Elea 

Emile — > Rousseau (3) 

Encyclopedistes — >■ Diderot, Montesquieu, Voltaire 
Epicureans — > Epicurus, Lucretius, Zeno of Sidon 
Essay Concerning Human Unt^erstanding — :*• 
Locke (2) 

Essays on the Intellectual Powtrs of Man — 
Reid (4) 

Ethical Studies — > Bradley (3) 

Ethics -> Moore (6), Spinoza 
Existence and Being — > Heidegger 
Existentialism — > Heidegger, Jaspers, Kierkegaard, 
Nietzsche, Sartre 

Existentialism and Humanism -> Sartre 
Existentialist Theology — » Barth, Buber, Kierke- 
gaard 

Experiment with Time, An Dunne (2) 
Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles Browne 
(3) 


Fifteen Sermons — > Butler (8) 

Formal Logic -> De Morgan (1) 

Foundations of Mathematics -> Ramsey 
Fragment on Government, A Bentham (2) 
Free Church of Scotland Candlish, Chalmers 


(5) 

From a Logical point of view 


Quine 


Gilbertines —?■ Gilbert of Sempringham 
God and Evil —5“ Buber 

Gospel worthy of all Acceptation Fuller (1) 
Groundwork to a Metaphysics of Morals -h- 
Kant 

Grundlagen der Arithmetic — Frege 
Guide for the Perplexed -> Maimonides 


Harmonists Rapp (1) 

Histoire Universelle, L’ — > Bossuet 
History of the Reformation in Scotland Knox 
( 2 ) 

Human, All Too Human -> Nietzsche 


Imitation of Christ —> Kempis 
Individuals — > Strawson 
Infallibility, papal —> Pius IX 
Inquiry into Meaning and Truth — > Russell, 3rd 
Earl 

Institutes of Theology — > Chalmers (5) 
Introduction to Logical Theory Strawson 
iNTumoNiST ethics Sidgwick (1) 

Ionian school Cratylus, Heraclitus 


Jesuits Francis, St (4), Loyola 


Language, Truth and Logic Ayer 
Laughter — ^ Bergson 

Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity Hooker (4) 
Laws of Thought Boole 
Lettfrs on Toleration Locke (2) 

Lettres provinciales Pascal 
Leviathan -> Hobbes 

Linguistic analysis Austin (4). Moore ( 6 L 
Ryle (1), Wittgenstein 
Little Sisters of the Poor Jamet 
Logic of Scientific Discovery Popper 
Logical atomism -h- Russell, 3rd Earl, Wittgenstein 
Logical positivism — > See Vienna Circle below. 
Lollards Wycliffe 
Lyceum — >■ Aristotle 

Mathematical Philosophy, Intr. to Russell 

3rd Earl 

Meditations — v Aurelius, Descartes 
Meno, The Plato 
Metaphysics -> Aristotle 
Methodism -> Wesley (2) 

Methods of Ethics -> Sidgwick (I) 

Milieu divin, Le Teilhard de Jardin 
Missionary Sisters of the Sacred Heart 
Cabrini 

Monadology, The Leibniz 
Moral Sense School Hutcheson, Shaftesburv 
(2), Smith (1) 

Moravian Brothers -j- Chelcicky 
Mormons Smith (28) 

Neoplatonism Plotinus, Porphyry 
New Theory of Vision, A Berkeley (I) 
Nicomachean Ethics Aristotle 
Ninety-Five Theses on Intjulgences Luther 
Northumbrian Chl’rch Aidan, St 
Nouveaux Essais -5- Leibniz 
Novum Organum Bacon (2) 

Occasionalism ^ Malebranche 
On Liberty Mill (3) 

On the Sublime — Longinus 
Open Society and Its ENE^^ES, The ->• Popper 
Order of Mercy McAuley 
Our Knowledge of the External World 
Russel], 3rd Earl 
Oxford Group Buchman 
Oxford Movement — s- Newman (3), Pusey 
Oxford Philosophy. See Linguistic analysis above 


Paraclete — > Abelard 
Parmenides, The Plato 
Paulists -> Hecker (2) 
Pens^es Pascal 
Peripatetics -s- Aristotle 


Phaedo Plato 

Phdenomenon of Man, The Teilhard de Jardin 
Phenomenology — > Husserl 
Phenomenology of the Mind Hegel 
Philosophes. See Encylopedistes above. 
Philosophical Investigations Wittgenstein 
Philosophical radicals — > Grote, Jvlill (3), Roebuck 
( 2 ) 

Philosophical Stltdies Moore 
Philosophy of History, The Hegel 
Philosophy of Right, The -j- Hegel 
Peetism — > Francke, Spener 

Pilgrim Fathers -> Carver (2), Robinson (9), 
Winslow (1) 

Pilgrim’s Progress — > Bunyan 
Plymouih Brethren -» Darby 
Poetics — > Aristotle 

Port-Royalists Amauld, Nicole, Pascal 
PosmviSM ^ Comte . 

Pragmatism — > Dewey (2), James (9), Peirce (2), 
Schiller (1) 

Pre-established harniony Leibniz 
Primtiive Methodists Bourne (2), Clowes (3) 
Principia Ethica Moore ^ , 

Principia Mathematica Russell, 3ro fcari, 

Whitehead (1) „ , , 

Principles of Human Knowledge, The Berkeley 

Prinotles of Logic Bradley (3) 
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PKINC'IIMIS OF MoRAI.S ANO 1 .!"<JISI,A’I K InIR. 

BciUlum (?) 

PRlNCtPllS in rOMllCAl OhiKJAIION - - tlirrn (()) 
PRoiiMAf.sm IvNowiiiHut - Ayct 
pKOini MM or PnnosoiniY ^ Russi’n, 3itl I’arl 
l^ioc'iss ANi'> Ri MiiY - Whitchrail (1) 

FKO^J■tio^^I NA 'u> I niu;.s - ^ (iiccn ((>) 

OiiAKrus V I'OY (3) 

QlirST OF I IIF I IlMlORKWl. JlMLS >“ ScluVOl(*';i'I 
Qim I LSM - > Pciicloo, Chiyoii, Mol inns 

Kftijtation oh A! I. IliUKSiis w llippolyius 
Rnniiu ic, I'nr v i'lalo 

Ri.SFORSIO - r I'piSt'Opi”'' 

RoSK'RUflANS AikIuM 

Safva'iion AtUfY “ >> Booth (7) 

SaNO! ^fANlANS - t5las(?) 

SaNoohar Hi < a ARA'tK in ■ (\uiu ion (h>, ('uomII 

ScnoiASiK (SM >” Alicl.ltd, Acpitnas. RoM'dlmtis 
Si 'll NOH OH 1 (III K' ► 8 loj’,('l 

Sl’O'niNH Ml 'HOOl OH ‘ C OMMON Si NM ' • 11,111111(011 

(10), Huii'licsoii, Ken! (4), Stewart (4) 

Sroi SsioN (-■'oonci I (Si oii.ANo) • !'rskine<?) 

Si manir' Fmi osoi’itv ^ ( 'ai luip, C,hiiin‘, 'I ai nlo 
Shakirs - lec(!) 

Sir I r Non • Ahelari! 

SRiNiuOANr I'OUM » Bell (*1), K'fy (<»! 

Sikhs ► Nanak 

Sisiius OH C'HAKIIY • >- VilUTIlt t!c Paul, St 
So( lAi roNiUAri iiuouiis ► Hohbo:,, I,oel'.e (2), 
RmisseauCl) 

Soon l Y oH‘ I'KirNOS, I’m' ^ h'ox (3) 

SorRAiir l^iAioiiOis >■ Plato 

Si'Aor, 'I'tMi AND nniY > Alexatnlcr (7) 

Si'HU'io, I.o *• (’t'oee 


Srou' HHIIOSOPHY - V Clcaothes, Epictetus, Zeno of 
C'ltiuin 

SUMMA < ONIRA Cil NIILHS - AquilUlS 
SuMM s 1 HI (>i DOiAi V Aqiiiiias 
SoiMKMAN I- Niet/scllo 

SVMIIOI lo Ini.io . Boole, Dc Morpan (1) 

Pea no, Riiseell, 3rd P'arl, WiitRciistein ^ ’ 
Syshmoi iooio, 4 iii: >- Mill (3) 


Taoism » 1 flo-'ls/e 
I HI Al H los >• Plaio 
Tmooii'i! V 1 cibni/ 

'iHioRv nr Hi Ml ■RIF I IONS - Riisscdl, 3id Earl 
'Fhomism ■ V Aquinas 
'I'no.s Si'AKH '/ARAHiosniA - Nietz.schc 
'I iMt ANOlRnwiii V Here, son 
'IRAITARIAN MoviMINH ^ ' Kcblc 

'I raitaios I ooK o-FHii osoiMiiros • V Wittgenstein 

4 RAl TAIOR Till OI notOA Poi HI R OS — v SpillOZa 
Iraffisis - Kaius 

'liu Aiisi. or IhiNjAN Naiori: ^ nunic (3) 

4 Rl M ISI S ON ( JoVf KNMl N I’ Tockc(2) 
It'miNoiN nuouHiY ► Baiir 


Uni lARiANi.SM ^ Biddle 
Univirsai is'i ('iHiRoii > Baflou 
UiiniARiANS ^ Bcnthani (?), Mill (1) and (3) 

ViRNONi r ONO I-xt.s'nNA ^ j,ispcrs 
Vii NNA (4ium w Ayci, t'ariiap, (Jddcl, Mach 
Sell lick 

VraiHimiMAia^A - Buddhaghosa 
ViVAKioM, Monks oi v ('assiodoriis 

Wl.SSl'NSl'HAFr.SI ! HRI , IBi: >- P'ichtc (2) 

WoRii) AS Wtri, AND Ini'A, ‘I'Hi, ► Schoiienliaucr, 


SCWNCll AND JNDUSTRY 


AnsoriiTj Ft riat, oia i rmimai ion oh ^ Koenig: 

Acx't U ROM! HFR, IMtTUU’ OWCHS (3) 

Ai'I'honk ■ - Cilaulior. Northrop 
Aroi nnu • v Hero of Alexandria 
At rokmnosc'ofh' ► Bnys"Ba!li>t 
Ai iniuo.scoFF »- Leslie (.**) 

AiR-iiiiAKr » West ill}, dionsc 

AlR-FOMi* ■ )• ticissler 

Ai.rzARfN, .svmiu nr ► Cirache 

ALMACJ1.ST >■ Ptolemy 

At.t’ACA I’ARRU’S >■ Salt 

Ai hha rays - Owens (3), RuthertorU <3) 

Airn UN AVION OH < a Ni RATIONS C 4 uinilsso 

AiUMiNiOM •’> Hall ( 5 ), niirouU* SainteT , 4 aiic 

Dcvillc 

Amirkmum ->■ Scuhorg 
Ammonia - y Bcrthollct 

, SYNTHi.Tlc Haber 

Amylaicouot — v CahouiM 

Anahstjh TIOS Colton (2), Dioscoridcs, Liston 
(2), Long (I), Wells (3) 

IN CTIJI.DIIlRTH ' V SuTipson (3) 

Anaphylaxis “► Richei 

ANPROMt'DA NKiuH-A > Marius( 2 ) 

Androsti RONE -+• ButcnaiuU 

Angina Fi.CTORis > Hcberdcn 

Animnf: pvrs - Hofmann, Perkin, Riinge, Unvcr- 
dorben 

Akihracinb -> l.uurcnt 
Anthrax Davaine 
Antibodies -o- Pauling 
ANn~i‘ROTON -F Chamberlain (5) 

Antiseptics “»> Lister, R ideal 
Antitoxins ->■ Behring (1) 

Anti-vivisectjon -x Cobbe 
Afhendicitis -h Parkinson (2) 

AOUALONCI Coustctiu 

Arc Ol-NLRA'i’OR «-► Poulscn 

Arc lighting »">• Houston (I), Thomson (2) 

Argon “»> Kamsay C^)* Rayleigh (I ) 

Arsenic, test for -j- Marsh (2) 
Artificiahnsemination Spallanzani 
Artificial limbs ->• C'aylcy (2) 

Ar'HFIcial respiration Sharpey-Schafer 


Artiek iai, shiv ” > (’loss (1), Swan (2) 

AscoRiiic AiTH *- Haworth 
AsPAr.MiiNE Vanqtiidm 
Ava Mill Y LINE ' > Lord (3) 

Asi Al K’ c;ai VANOMilT R ► Nobili 
Asiaiini: >■ Allison 
Asiiuoios Kirkwood. Wolf (5) 

Asw'an Ham ' ► (laistin 
Aemomithk ^ Leslie (M 
AT'MOSFHiRif' MAGNi USM >> L'anulay 
Atomu: bomb »- numiing, Kurchatov, Lawrence 
(2), Oppeiihcimer (2), Urey 
Atomic oisiNH HR, YiioN v Dunning, Fermi, Frisch, 
(Jrosse, I ialin, I lertz, Toliot-Curic, Ixuvrence (2), 
Oppcnlicimer (2), Ruiheirord (3), Scaborg, 
Siukty, Walton (2) 

Atomk,' numiu kx of 1 1 1 MI N TS ^ NcwlaiuJs 
Auoion ► l)e L'orcst 
Aheogiro (’ieiva 

Aviation - C'avlev {),), Cody (1), Dc Havilland, 
Lilienthal, Wnghl (M 


IlAClIRlA, TEST FOR ^ CiOUn 

Bach RiopiiAGE > 4'vvort 
Bakii.iie f Baekeland 

Bakloons -V idanclKird, (4)!irles, Montgolfier, 
picctu'iL 'Lissa tidier 
Barium - >■ Davy ( I ) 

Barometer " v 'Lorricclli 

“ ' — , AI.TIT'UOE Mt’ASUREMFNT IlY •'> Dcluc 

Baryta >■ Scheelc 
Bathomet'er ■■ f Siemens (2) 


Bathyscaphe - Piccard ^ . 

Battery, EiaiciRiG - +• Danicll, C,irovc(2), Leclancne, 

Nicholson (S), Volta, Plant6 

• - • SILVER CTtLOIUDH; ' >• Dc Ixi KUO 

Bi;i:r-.SHGAR ■ - Achard, Marggraf 
Benzene >• Cihuiber 
• — RING "">■ Kekul* 

Berkelium Scaborg 
Bhryllium «-■> WOhIcr 
Beta rays * Rutherford (3) 

Bicycle, geared ->- Starlcy 
Binary stars, - Hcrschcl (2) 
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Biotin — v Vigneaud 

Biplane — v Farman 

Birth control clinics Slopes 

Blind, alphabet for —»• Braille, Moon 

Blood, circulation — > Erasistraius, Harvey (4) 

, cross-circulation — > Heymans 

, coRPUSCL.es — ^ Swammerdam 

, GROUPS —S' Landsteiner 

Bolometer — > Langley (2) 

Brakes, automatic — v Pinchbeck (2) 
Breech-loading mechanisms Dreyse, Ferguson 
(4) 

Bromide paper —> Swan (2) 

Bromine — »■ Balard 

Brucine Caventou, Pelletier 

Bubonic plague — >■ Kitasato, Yersin 

Cacodyl Cadet do Gassicourt 
Cadmium —> Stromeyer 
Calcium — > Davy (1) 

Calculating machine — > Babbage, Burroughs (3), 
Napier (3), Pascal, Stanhope 
Calculus — ^ Leibniz, Newton (4), Wallis 
Californium -i- Seaborg 
Calorimeter — > Bunsen (2), Hare (4) 

Camera, Kodak — > Eastman 
Camcra-lucida —V Wollaston (2) 

Canal Rays — Goldstein 

Carbolic acid — > Runge 

Carbon process (photography) Swan (2) 

Carding machine Paul (3) 

Carotenoids Kuhn (2) 

Carpet-loom — > Bigelow (1) 

Catalysis —> Berzelius 
Cathode rays — > Plucker 

Cavity magnetron valve Randall (2), Sayers (2) 
Celestial globes Byrgius 
Celestial photography Herschel (3) 

Celluloid — > Parkes (1) 

Centrifugal cream separator — Laval (1) 
Chain-reaction Nernst 
Challenger ’ EXPEDITION — Murray (8), Thomson 

Chemotherapy — >• Domagk 
Childbirth, natural Dick-Read 
Chiropractic -4- Palmer (1) 

Chloral —> Liebig 
Chloramine Raschig 
Chlorine — > Scheele 

Chloroform ~4- Guthrie (2), Liebig, Simpson (3) 
Chlorophyll ->» Caventou Fischer (3). 

, SYNTHETIC WUlstattcr 

CriLOROPLAST Schimper 
Cholera --4- Koch (3), Pfeitler (2) 
Chromatographic analysis — Tswett 
Chromium Van quel in 

Chronometer — > Harrison (4) 

Cinchonine — > Caventou 
Cinematography — > Fricse-Greene, Lumidre 
Citric acid, synthetic — > Scheele 
Clifton Suspension Bridge Brunei (1) 

Clock —>■ Sylvester II 
Clock fork — > Koenig 
Cloud-chamber — Wilson (4) 

Coal-gas — ^ Clayton (I), Murdock 
Coal-tar Di-RiVATtvES Berthelot 
Cobalt ->• Brandt 
Cocaine Bier, Halstcd 

Coenzyme A Lipmann 
Coffee — >• Alpini 

Collective unconscious Jung (1) 

Collodion — >• Schonbein 
Colloids — v Graham (10) 

Colour-blindness Dalton (2) 

Compass Galilei, Kelvin, Neckam, Peregrmus, 

Sperry ^ 

COMPRESSION-TGNinON ENGINE — Diesel 

Condensing pump — > Papin 

Conic sections Apollonius of Perga, Meiiaecb- 
mus 

Co-ordinate geometry Descartes 
Copper-zinc alloy Pinchbeck (1) 

Cordite -> Dewar 
Cortisone Hench 
Cosine — > Gunter 


Cosmic rays -s- Cherenkov, Millikan, Row! 
Cotangent Gunter 
CoiTON-GiN Whitnev ri) 

Creosote Reichenbach (4) 

Curare — > La Co.ndamiiie 
Cltuum — Seaborg 
Cybernetics Wiener 
Cyclotron Lawrence i 2 } 

Cylinder lock Yale (2) 

Dark stars Bessel 
Declination needle -> Gauss 
Dfrby china —j- Duesbur:/ 

Deuterium Urey 
Diamagnetism — Faraday 
Diamond — Tennant (1) 

, SYNTHETIC -> Friedel, Molssan 

Diathermancy — > Melloni 
Diene s-^nthesis -> Diels 
Differentiation machine -i- Owens f3) 
Diffraction -»■ Grimaldi (i) 

GRATING —1- Rowland, Thomson (4''- 

Digitalis Withering 

Dilution law -> Ostsvald 

Diphtheria — > Bretonneati, Loffier, Rotu; 

Diving-bell Hailey 

Division sign -f Pell 

Dredge Muller (12) 

Dredging machine — v Fulton 
Drill (agricultural) — *■ Tull 
Drummond light — > Gurney (1) 

Dynamite — v INobel 
Dynamo — »• Faraday 

, SELF-ACTING — > Siemens (1) 

, CARBON BRUSH Forbcs (5j 

Dynamometer — i- Bogardus 
Dysentery — ^ Kitasato, Schaudinn 
Dysprosium Borsbaudraa 

Earth, shape of Ana.xagoras, .Lrchelaus (1), 
Eratosthenes 

Earth’s crust, structure of — Stensea 
Eau-de-Cologne Farma 
Echelon grating — > Michelson 
Ecology — ^ Warming 

Electric and magnetic forces, relation of — > 

Faraday 

Electric furnace -> Heroult, Moissan 

LAMP — > Edison, Swan (2) 

MOTOR -4- Henry (1), Sturgeon 

Electricity -j- Ampere, Coulomb. Du Fay, Faraday, 
GUbert (8), Ohm, Volta 

, animal —9- Du Bois-Raymond, Galvani 

Electro-cardiograph — > Einthoven 
Electro-dynamometer — 9- Weber (5) 
Electro-gilding process — ^ Siemens (2) 
Electrolysis —4- Becquerel (2), Castner 
ELECTRO^^AGNETIC WAVES -4- HeitZ (2) 
Electro-magnetism Arago (1), Clerk-Maxwell, 
Oersted, Sturgeon 

Electrometers Canton, Kelvin, Lippmana 
Electron — >■ Crookes, Rutherford (3) 

DIFFRACTION BY CRYSTALS -4- Davisson, Thom- 
son (4), 

Electronic organ — > Hammond (2) 
Electrophorus —> Yolta 
Electro-plating -h- Elkington 
Electroscope — > Canton, lind (3), NoIIet, > oita 

, GOLD-LEAF — > Bcnnet 

Emanium —>• Giesel 
Enamels Palissy 
Endless screw — >• Archimedi^ 

Engraving machine Bogardus 
En 2YMES — > Dakin, Warburg 
Esters -4- Gmelin (3) 

Eugenics — s- Gallon 
Europium -4- Demar?ay 
Eustachian tubes — > Alcmaeon 
Exclusion principle — > Pauli (2) 

Extra-sensory perception Rhine 

Filter, porcelain -4- Chamberland 

PRESS (CLAY) -3- Copeland 

Fire-proofing — > See under Hartley (1} 
Flax-spinning MACHINE Fulton 
Fluorine — Moissan 
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I‘<>()T-ANi)“Moiirni nisi ASF, VAc-ciNh » LolHcr 

I'ORMAi ni nYi>i •- !!tirinaun 

I'ORMit’ Acin, SYNim lu* »*■ BcrUiclot 

lR)Rm BRiixa Arro!, Baker (1). i'owicr ( B 

I'OR m-C 'I vnr, ( 'anai ^ Snicatoa 

I'RANr'HIM *■ AllisOtl 

IAinyhons >■ Bol/ano, ('aiRliy 

C^A^.^^I^a ^ l-'nishaiulraa 

( f AI VANOMI n K, M( ;-( 'OIL - Sturr.oiRi 

- • , MlirnPtA'lN(i * I'ORUR'IUIOI (1 

, HI II 1 ( 'iiNt : >' Ai Miuval 

,.snuNt; V I'inlluu'on, Siiiweif’j'Ci 

- ■ , ‘lANtJt NT AN1> SlNI INmillct 

(iAMMA rays ^ RvithcrlouM J) 

CiAS-miiwi R Ihinsca (2) 

(iAS“NtANHI. Auer 

(il Nl HAIOR, 'IIHU I -I'llASl - 'riUHUStm (2) 

(JiNis v Muller 
C ii oMi I'RY ^ 'I hales 

, NON-lviR'i iniAN - l.obaclu'vski, RicnuimiCI) 

(ii'RMANiUM “■ Winkler 

ChstAi r psv<’ii<M <K.v BreiUano ( M, Kolfka, 
KiBiler 

( iLANOllI AR SI ('Ui riONS ► laKlwif, 

(JiiiUH >■ l‘avIo>M2) 

( iiA’C! RiNi - Schcele 
(liYcot, ‘ Whirl/ 

< JoNioMi 1 1 R, ui iM ("iiNC ^ Wulla.slou (2) 
(JOVIRNOR, DIM! K! N UAI. > SicUiens ( ?.) 

( iRAMDiMioNi; ^ Bell { 1), lulistm 
C iRAlMU lit’ ACin •> Brodie ( 1 ) 

( iRAvn'Y '«• Newldii (4) 

- , R* I A'l’RiN HI 11 I < iKR'ii y *• B’aradas' 

ClRi'A’r I’A.sri RN >- Brunei (I ) 

ClHMAT NtmnuRN Rau way - Biasst'y(l^ 

( JUI'AT Wi sri RN Biunel(l) 

(iHUURON IM NOUMIM - w narriMm(4) 

CluN-CorrON r Schnnheiu 
(Bins - ^ Arnistrunr, (‘>), Whitworth 
C»tirrA-IM RC'HA AS INSm^AIOR ^ SicMllCHS ( I ) 
(iYRO-C'UMRASS ‘ AilSCluil/"K ,1101)10, Spci ry 
tiYKO.sc’uiM-: - V J'oucauU, Stuuincrl'eld 
CiYUOSTA'r f Kelvin 

Hai-'Nium - llevesy 

I iAi r-'iuNi: I'Rot'is.N - Ives 

UAi.otaNS >- Hcr/.clius 

llANtaNti i)iu)i' t'titJtiRR ' Harti.st)n(h) 

Hi AVY vvA'i'Mi > Urey 
UiruKiRAtni V (hmss 
Hrr,H)MivTF'R V H<»ue,ucr 
Ui:t.u.iM, IN SUN »• I'Viinklaiul 

- , 1 , 10 ( 111 ) *- M'Lennan, Onnes 

ni'SRFRiA / Schiaparelli 

Urcu i ui t,)tii',N(w ctm, ^ 'I'cslu 
lIODCXiRAPH f nauliltiin (IK) 

ISoMi ORA'niY ■'■)■ nahiicnuuin 
IIOR-OROVVlNti m liNta AND - Sci)t (2) 

Hdrmoni'S j- Butcnaiidt, ntusy, Starlinp 
» SYNTtlFTK’ ^ J- Ru/icku 
Hydkadmcm'raniv ■ AnniUrunp; (9) 

" - riukss >■ Bramah ( 2) 

IlYORAZINR • >■ Curtins (.i) 

Hydriodu: acjd > Ciay-laissac 
Hydhdchlork: acid ■* ^ (Jlaubcr, Hai’Kieavcs (2) 

, IN .STOMACH *• Brunt 

UYnRort.r.C’ruiciTY ■ ^ I 'araday 
'IIVDRURHIDRK,’ ACID • SchccIc 

HYDRtxa.N » )» Chivcndish (2) 

uouiD • > Cdiillctet, Dewat 

- >, SOI .ID • > Dewar 

■■ iM-:Roxn>E “ H 'riitinard 
llYDROMirniR ““r Baiuuc, Nicholson (I) 

HyDRO.STATK! nATANCF (lulilci 
IlYCiROMivTKR “O" DuiucU, Dduc, Lcslic (6), Sanc- 
torius 

HAIR Saussurc (1) 

IIyrhotism -'j- Charcot (2), Mcsnicr 
BlYPOCncoROus ACID * h lialard 
Hvsi’ERrais, MAONirncj ■ >• Stcimiiet/, (2) 

IcoNOscoRK ” Zworykin 

iMMUNtZATlON Boliring (1), Bordet, Mcclinikov, 
Pfeiffer <2), Zinsser. 


INDITIRMINACY -> Hcisciiberg 
iNDUiM V. Reich, Richter (2)" 
iNDivisimis ■->. (.’avaheri (2) 

INDIICIION, iiTcrRR'Ai, - ikiradav, Hem-v n^ 
Lcn/ (1) vl), 

, nUTKOsrATic ■-<- Baraday 

INDIH'HON-UAI.ANCR ^ UuKhcs'CI) 

INDIICIION CIUI. - Ruhinkoiir 
Inmkidiuiy oo^uM I X >- Adler (1) 

I Ni l, III N/A iiAon 1 US Bfeiller (2) 

lNK-m,oi II. sr ^ Roischach 

iNocoiAnoN ► Jemicr (1), Koch (3), LeishmEin 
Montaj'u (3). Baslciir, Wriphi (1) 
iNstniN - Banlinj-, Best, Maelcud (2) 
iNiFi I lOi NCF n SIS ^ Biact, Burt (I), Tcrnuui 
In n RfF, I i.iu.AR ,si*Aois v 'rrcviraiuis (2) 

Inn RM ROMi.n R ^ Ikibry, .Jumin, Miehckson 
INIIRNAI, (’OMiuisriON I NOiNK w Dainilcr, Diesel 
Hargreaves (2), I enuir, Otto, Banhurd ’ 

Invar »• (iinllamno(H 
Iddic acid CJav-iais.sac 
loDiNi; >■ Cmirlois 
Ionium - Hollwood 
iDNi-'AnoN - Isiraday 
iRiDiiTOMV » (.lu'selden 
Iridium 'IViinanl (2) 

I. SDMI K ISM Bci/elius 

l.soioiR.s - I 'aiaiis, .Sodtiy, Tlioinsoii (ID) 

, < )\Y< a.N ► ( 1 iaiiqiic 


.Ii i I'KDRUi SION Whit do 

JiirniR V B.uuard (2), (ialilci, Laplace 

.luRASSic sMiii M - Biongiiiart 


K Ai A-A'/,AR V \R \si 11 » l.eislmiaa 

K At i iDo.scoi'i-; >« Brewster 
Kadi IN » ( '<)t»k\VDrlhy 
K Ai A-iui kmommi R » Hill (5) 

Ki IDNI s > < hiielin (3) 

Kini id.suoim' - I'd iso II 

Kuyiton ► Bonn say (S), I lavcrs (2) 

KrYIMON-XI'NON CAS AH* ' ■ I 'AlKCflon (1) 

Laccoi ini * (iilbeit (4) 

Lacu-makino MAuniNi: Heallicout 

I.AtTi'Ai. VI ,ssn s Ascllio 
Iachuaoid <• Basleur, SchccIc 
I ARVNtiost ’DIM, y ( '/cniuik, (iurcia (2) 

Lati n r iii Ai’ * Blaek (3) 

I Ann. .S( R! \v«cu iiiNti r Maud.slay 
Laik.iiimo <jas ^ ( 'ollou (2), Davy (1), Wells (.1) 

Li AD, i.soioi'i ,s * Allison 
I 1 NS Brewster, Loiiiana (3) 

, ACiiKOMA’iic ^ I >oUond, Ciregory (1) 

, coMi-ouND “■ I 'resucl 
, t ’ViiNimiCAi, uifoNvr.x Stanhope (2) 

, nouY/.ONAi, Brewster 
Li iMto.sv UAun i.n.s ^ Hansen (I) 

Li - 1 n R»coiDiNti pRi .ss k- \Vatt(t) 

IiYDiNJAR " Mu.ssohcabroek, 

LniRAiioNS OF nil moon ^ Oalilci 
Luarr, DiiMtACi'iON <• CSriinaldi (I ) 

, vi'TotTi'Y - L'i/eau, Loucault, Roemcr 
, WAVi II Ninn ^ Angstrom 
, WAVi: 'iiiioRY ^ L’rc.sncl, CiriniakU (1), 
Huyj'eii.s 

Lit a III loiisus, COMPOUND ii'.HS ^ I'Vcsncl 
, iN'iFRMii u N’i' I naiT • y Stevenson (2) 
Linoiypi; MACiiiNR >■ Morgcnthalcr 
LirmHiRAPliy >■ Scnclcldcr 
LrnioroMY, TA'ii-RAh >■ Chcsclden 
Locomotor ai axia *■ Duchenne 
LociARU’iiMS ^ Napier (3) 

LoNO nivi.stoN • >• Briggs 
I,0()M “ Cartwright, Jacquard 
Luttcia Urbain , 

LvMPiiA'Tic OLAND.s ^ Bartholnujs (3), Rudbcck 
Ly.‘{<,)/.ymu -j* BlendiigH) 


Machinthrin -- (latling, Hotchkiss, Maxim 
MAtiNRSHiM V Davy (1) 

MaonI'.t. Auni’U'iAL -Canton 
Maonm'ISM - B'araday, Ciun.s.s, Oilbcrt (8), Green 
(2), Uanslccn, Langcviii (2). Michdl, Beregrmus 
MAONUTOMIi'TliK CiaUSS 
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Magnetostriction Joule 
Magnifying glass Bacon (9) 

Malaria -> Laveran, Ross 

M & B 693 -> Ewins 

Manganese, metallic Gahn 

Marble, mill for sawing and polishing Fulton 

Margarine -> Chevreul 

Mars, canals —> Schiaparelli 

, markings -> Fontana (3) 

, SATELLITES Hall (2) 

Mass action law of — > Guldberg, Waage 
Mass-spectrograph -> Aston 
Mastoid operation ^ Petit (2) 

Masurium — ^ Noddack 
Matches — > Holden, Walker (7) 

Mathematics for the Million Hogben 
Megaphone — > Edison 
Menai bridge — > Fairbairn (2) 

Mercurial blood-pump -> Ludwig (3) 

Mercury, USE in thermometer Boulliau, Fahren- 

heit 

Meson — > Anderson (1), Yukawa 
Mezzotint process Siegen 
Micrometer — ^ Huygens 
Microphone — > Hughes (2), Wheatstone 
Microscope — > Fontana (3), Hooke, Leeuwenhoek, 
Torricelli, Zsigismondy 

, achromatic — > Amici 

, electron — > Zworykin 

, homogeneous immersion — >• Abbe (2) 

, PHASE-CONTRAST — > Zemicke 

, vibration Lissajous 

Microtome — > His 
Milky way — > Galilei 
Mineral waters — > Bergman (4) 

Monotype Lanston 
Moon, ltbration — 5^ Galilei 

, MAP Lemonnier (2) 

Morphine Magendie, Serturner 

Motor cars — > Cugnot, Daimler, Haynes, Panhard 

Mural circle -> Ramsden 

Muscular contraction — > Huxley (2) 

Napfithalene Kidd (1) 

Natural selection Darwin (1), Wallace (1 ) 
Nebulae — > Herschel (3), Marius (2) 

, dark -> Wolf (5) 

Neon Ramsay (S), Travers (2) 

, lighting -> Claude 

Neptune — > Adams (6), Galle, Leverrier 
Neuro-electricity -> Bois-Reymond 
Neutron — > Chadwick (2), Kurchatov 
Nickel — > Crons tedt 
Nickel-steel — ^ Guillaume (1) 

Nitramide — > Raschig 

Nitric acid Glauber, Ostwald 

Nitrogen Birkeland Rutherford (2) 

, determination — ^ Kjeldahl 

, fixation -> Haber 

, liquid — > Cailletet 

, NAME invented BY Chaptal 

Nitro-glycerine -> Sobrero 
Novae -> Seeliger 

Nuclear fission — Dunning, Fermi, Frisch, Grosse, 
Hahn, Rutherford (1) 

, WEAPONS Dunning, Kurchatov, Lawrence 

(2), Oppenheimer (2), Urey 
Nucleic acids ICornberg 
Nylon Carothers 

Oedipus complex Freud (3) 

Oestrone Doisy 

Oil shale -> Beilby (1) . ^ ^ 

Oil synthesis Bergius, Ipatier, babatier (.J), 
Senderens 

Ophthalmoscope — > Helmholtz 

Opium Sertiirner 

Ordovician -> Lapworth . 

Organo-magnesium compounds — > Grignard 

Oscillograph Duddell 

Osmium — > Tennant (1) ^ _ _ , 

Osmosis — > Dutrochet, Hojff, Nollet, Pfeffer, Traube 
(2) 

Oxalic acid — > Scheele 

Oxidation reduction equilibria Clark u ) 


Oximes Beckmann ( 1), Meyer (4) 

Oxygen — Cailletet, Giauque, Lavoisier, Lud'\Jg 
(3), Philo, Pictet (4), Priestley f2), Scheele. 

Wroblewski 

OXYHYDROGEN BLOW PIPE Haie 
Oxytocin — ^ Vigneaud 
Ozone — SchonbeLn 


Pall\dium Wollaston (2) 

Paper -> Tsai Lun 

chromatography Martin (1) 

Parachor Sugden 
Parachute — Blanchard 
Paraffin — > Reichenbach (4) 

Paralysis, treatment for — > Wagner-Iauregg 
Parapsychology Rhine 

Parasites — ^ Laveran, Redi, Ross (5), Nfacscn Qi , 
Wright (1) 

Parity Law — Lee (12), Yang 
Parthenogenesis — > Loeb 
Pedometer Edgeworth (4) 

Pendltlum Foucault, Galilei, Harrison (4), 
Huygens, Kater, Repsold 
Pentcillin Chain, Fleming (1), Fiorey 

, santhetic — > Vigneaud 

Pepper’s ghost -* Dircks 
Pepsin — Schwann 
Percussion cap Forsyth (1) 

Percussion priming powder Guthrie (2) 
Periodic law -> Brauner, Chancourtois, Men- 
deleyev, Meyer (3), Newlands 
Phagocytes Mechnikov 
Phase-contrast — > Zernicke 
Phenol Raschig 
Phlogisten theory -=*■ Kirwan, Stahl 
Phonetics Jones (1) 

Phonograph — f Edison 

Phosphorescence — BecQuerel,Du Fay, Ehrenberg, 
Urbain 

Phosphoric acid Gahn 

Phosphorus Brand (2), Bridgman (2), Thomas 


(14) 

Photochemistry Bodenstein, Nernst, Roscoe (1) 
Photoelectricity — ^ Elsier, Geitel 
Photography — f Abney, Anschutz, Baekland, Boys, 
Daguerre, Edgerton (1), Fournier d’AIbe, 
Herschel (3), Ives, Lumiere, Swan (2), Talbot (2), 
Vogel (2) 

, stellar — > Bond, De LaRue, Gill (I), Wolf (5) 

Photometer — » Bouguer, Bunsen (2), Elster, Geitel, 
Henderson (3), Joly, Leslie (5), Pickering, 
Rumford, Vogel (2) 

Photons Rossi (U 

Photosynthesis -a- Ingen-Hausz, Senebier 

Pi Ceulen, Vieta 

Piltdown skull — ^ Dawson (1) 

Pituitary glant» Cushing (2) 

Plague bacillus Yersin 

Planetary orbits Adams (6), Airy, Bode (i), 
Brahe, Copernicus, Galilei, Hipparchus, Kepler, 
Laplace, Leverrier, NewTon (4) 

Plankton ^ Hardy (2), Hensen 
Plants, breeding of Burbank, Johannsen, 
Lysenko 

, distribution Schimper 

, SENsmvrry Bose (1) 

, sex of — > Pringsheim (2), Sprengel (I) 

Plastic surgery -> Tagliacozzi 
Plastics Carothers, Kipping, Parkes (1) ^ 

Platinum Callendar, Chabaneau, Samte-Ctee 
Deville, Dobereiner, Macquer, Wollaston (2) 
Plesiosaurus Aiming ^ , 

Pluto -> Forbes (5). Low'ell (3), Tombau^ 
Plutonium — > Compton (1), Seaborg 
Pneumatic chemistry Cavendish ( 2 ) 

Pneumatic tyre Dunlop (1) 

Polarization Biot, Brewster, Faraday, Fresnel, 
Huygens, Malus, Rontgen, Savart, Spottiswoodc 
(3) 

Polarizing chronophotograph -> Squier (2) 
Polarographic analysis -V Heyrovsky 
Poliomyelitis Kenney, /n 

Pollination — ^ Prmgsheim (2), Sprengel ( 1 ) 
PORPHYRIUS -> Fischer (3) 

Positron — > Anderson (1), Blackett 
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Potash ► Davy (I), Thc'nard 
Potassium — > Davyd) 

arsi:naif > ^lactiuci 
F( RHK’VANIOF v 

- tM Koxior, 'I’hcnarU 

POHNHAI, V (Juvn d) 

Po%VM<"| OOM "->• Cai t\V! (I) 

PRi t'issiON t>s-' THU !'<,>iiinoxi s - >■ I'klcuas. Ilipp.u- 
chus 

Pk! rRONi'Ar. lOHoroMY V Prrcinau (.)>, Moni/ 

Pm iii.viORK' im - C'uvier, Marsh (3), Owon (3) 
Phin'iinc; V Bramah (2), ^.lUtcnboi l.auston, 
M c I RC n l haler, S t a a h o jio 
SH AM V C3<nvc';. C\>lta, Kdnig 
-• » - ri iJCKAiMi l-clison 

pRouAimirv, imuKv of ■> Bcmoulli, P’crmat, 
Ivcyncs, Ourtelcl 

PKoruN »- KosscI (1), Sumner (2), lisclius 
Phoioach-inuim * (’irossc, Hahn, Meitner 
Proton ». doekenkt. Stern (2), Walton (21 
PROIOFl.ASM ^ Mohl(l) 

Prussian m HI' v Dippel 
PiuiSSiu At'in K Seheele 
PSVCIIO-ANAI YSIS *• P’ieiul(.l) 

P Ft KOOAUI Yi, V Anninp 
PUDDliNO FROriSSIS ► i'oi't 
Pui'KPi RAF n VI K ^ Holmes (2) 

Put si: >• Cialcn, Sanclotins 

PuMF, oouiui; I'ORuiNi! *- Ilcro of Alexandria 

• , WATl R ► Cioulon (h) 

PuMi*iNt;-t NtiiNs: Watt (1) 

PuuF-MNi iHioKY v Johaimscii 
PuuiNis »* i-ischerd) 

PyRIIU tOMFIl R Poiliilot 

Pyiudinf h Amlerson (12). Delopinc 
PvROMi iTR t- Bof'artlus, ( ’hatclicr, Darnell, Mils- 
schenbrook, Siemens (2) 

QuaouaN'F > (Sunter, Ilookc 
, UFFFI UtlNtJ ' > Ihullcy (1) 

- FiFCTROMt n;R - »• Kelvin 
Quanfum Mi.utiANius >• Duac. neiseaherg 
— . — riiysk'S w Bora (2) 

THhORY Bohr, I'instcin, h'raack, Platick 
Qua'ITRNIONS - V llaimlton (18), 'I ait (2) 

C^UiNiNi; C'avenlou, Pelletier 

Radar -k Appleton (2), RaiKlall (2). Sayers (2), 
Watson-Walt 

Radicals (c'iiim.) -“>• domberg, laiurcnt, Wiclanct 
<2) 

RADiOAtTtvtrv >. Becquerel (3), Boltwood, (hirie, 
Hlster, l-ajans, hcrini, CJcigor(2), Hahn, .loliot- 
Curic (1) and (2). Ruilicrfortl, Sotkiy 
— ARni ic'iAi. >■ Joliot-durie 
RADtO-A.SrtU>NOMY ^ kovcll 
Radiomi'u-r > Crookes 
RAt>iO"MicROMi;ti:R - )- Boys 
Radium > Ckiric, Denvarvay, Hess (4), Lind (3) 

MMANATION Soddy 

Radon Dora (2) 

Rain OAtiOF •• > Palmicri 

Reaction via.ocrtY *> Bodcnstcin, CJuldherg, Uolf, 
Ptikmyi 

Reflfciion ->■ Alhazen, Bacon (9), Hero of Alexan- 
dria, Malus 

Reflex ACTIONS - Hall (16), Pavlov, Sherrington 
Reeraceion *>• Alhtizen, Bradley (6), Gladstone (2), 
HmniUon (18), Newton (4), Snell (2) 

Relativity -->• Einstein (I ), LemuitreO) 

Remontoir escapement ->• Harrison (4) 

Repeater, automatic »■>■ Edison 
Revolver — Colt 
Rhenium -">* Briscoe, Noddack 
Rhesus factor Landstciner 
Rhodium — >« Delepinc, Wollaston (2) 

Rifle, magazine ->■ Hotchkiss, Mauser 
Rocrets Braun (4), Congreve (3) 

Rocks, age from radioactivity ->- f 'ajan.s, Hender- 
son (3), Holmes (1), Joly, Spurr 
- — — , classification of ->• Brongniart, Lapworth, 
Lonsdale (3), Murchison, Smith (42) 

, FORMATION OP HultOn (2) 

Roller-spinning machine Paul (3) 

Rosaniline Fischer (1) 


Rt unn R -V Goodyear, 
'I ilden (2) 


T.iicondamine, Nicuwland, 


tnovis IN SURUr.RY, FIRST USE 

,.s\NiHFiic V Nieawl.uul 

Rule OF t luur v Abegg 


Hals ted 


vSacuuaiun 1- I'alilberg 

Sam iy i \mp - >• Davy ( 1 ), Stephenson (h 

■ - UA/oR > Gillette 

VM vi: Papin 

S ALVARS AN v f'.lulieh 

Samarium • v Boisbaudran 


Set! NUT loR t in (hri/.s N - Hogben 
Sc'OiUM PI otic.it - Andeison(4) 
SuRiw V Aichiinedes. Whitworth 


Stau w-Pin >Pi t H R - Bi amah ( 2 ), la iesson 
SCRFW su AM, SHIR w Buincl ( 1 ), Smith ( 10 ) 
’ jDuuNtourr ■- Petit (2) 

Si ARCui K ;nr ► Sperry 


Sm-ani ^ I 'inck (2), Gtrard (1 ) 
St cut 1 IN - Siarliiu’: 


SfiSMOioGY ► Mielu'U 
Si n NiUM >■ Bt'iv.elius 
Si rum. uiiMiuiMUA h Behring, Roux, Yersin 
, M vniF V Yersin 


— PDiio V Laiulsteincr, Salk 
- , H I'ANus ^ Beluing 

v Tum iK'Ui o.sis - Spahlinger 
Yi'i I o\v n VI R V Nognehi 
Sf\vin<} MACIHNI. V Howe (I), Singer, Starby 
Si X iioRMONt S ^ Ru neka 
Sit K'ON >• Her/elitrs, Klptn'ng 
Shun >■ ('agniaid <.le la lour 
Si I TPiNt; sicKNi ss - Bruce (2) 

SiiDi-RUiF Dug, lured 

Smam po\, inouulahon V Jenner (I), Montagu 

Snakl-iuii SI RUM v ('ahucttc 

Si)AP »• Chcvuml, Ihuf'ie.ives (2), Lever (2) 

Soda - w I laigieaves (2), Solvay 
StiDiUM - <\istne«, l).ivy(l) 

~ - - suLPHAii - ( ilauber 

Sound, VI EDIT I A' OF ^ Mersenne, Sturm (1) 

SotINOINU APPARATUS >• Kclviu 
SiM c'li K' URAVi l Y ►. Boyle (4) 

SlM (TKOIU MOURAIMl V Ifalc (2) 

SpI tTROSCOlMC niNARUS ■ Vogc! (0 
Sptci R oscupY 5* Alter, Boisbaudran, Bunsen, 
KirchluilV, Ritter, Secehi, Stark, Stokes (1) 
SpEcruuM ANAI.YSLS Bunscii, KirchholV, PJucker, 
Seech i 

Spinning frame >• Arkwright 
Spinnin<j-jfnny ->■ Hargreaves (1) 

SlTNNING-MUt.i: F Ciompton 
SPiNniARisc'OPt; h Crtiokes 
SiMUot'iiATTA t»Ai,t.iDA >• Schaudiun 
Si'Amt.izj R FOR SHIPS »-*- Spciry 
Star ci.usTi us • Hcrschcl (2) 

Staticm i.i cTRiriTY )- (iray (5) 

S'Tt.'AMnOAT " >• Bell (9), h'itcli, L'ulton, Miller (5), 
Rumscy, Symington 
— , TURUiNF. ’ Par.sons (2) 

Steam-carriage •• >- C’ugnot, 'I'revithick 
Steam digtstfr s- Papm 

Steam-engine “ >■ Newcomen, Watt (1), Worcester 
( 1 ) 

HIGH puESSifRE -> Lvuns (8) 

Steam iiammivR - »- Nasmyth (2) 

Steam-jet • >• <»urncy (1) 

Steam locomo tive Stephenson (1), Trevithick 
- — - PILE-DRIVER -> Nasmyth (2) 

SrEAM-PixHiGii Fowler (4) 

Steam ’Tuiuune ->->■ Laval (1), Parsons (2) 

Stearin ->* Chcvrcul 
SteI'L, MANGANESE o- Hadficld 

, Rails - Brown (14) 

— —.SILICON —F Hadficld 

, SMi;i,TtNG — Bessemer, Siemens 

, sTAiNLi^ss Hadficld, Haynes 

Stereo-camera, single lens ->- Clark (3) 
Stereophonic souni> - Baird 
Stereoscope -h- Brewster, Lyons (2), Wheatstone 
Stereotyping -->• Ged, Stanhope (2) 
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Sterols Windaus 
Stethoscope — Laennec 
Stratosphere Teisserenc de Bort 

, ionized layer ^ Heaviside 

Streptomycin — v Waksman 
Strontium — > Davy (1) 

Strychnine — > Caventou, Pelletier 
Sub-machine gun Thompson (9) 

Submarine telegraphy Crarapton, Gooch (1) 

Suez Canal Lesseps 

Sugar, beet Achard, Marggraf 

, SYNTHETIC Fischei (1) 

Sulfapyridine Ewans 
SULPHANTLAMIDE Domagk 
Sulphuretted hydrogen Scheele 
Sulphuric acid Lavoisier 
Sun-and-planet wheels -> Watt (1) 

Sun, dark, spectrum lines — >■ Fraunhofer 
Sun-dial, hemispherical — > Aristarchus of Samos 
Sunspots Fabricius (3), Galilei, Schwabe 
Superconductivity -> Onnes 
Surveying chain Gunter 

Suture, surgical Carrel 


Tables, mathematical -> Briggs, Napier, Regio- 
montanus, Rheticus 

Tangents Finck (2), Girard (1), Roberval 

Tantalum Ekeberg 

Tartaric acid Scheele 

Tay Bridge — > Bouch 

Telegony Ewart (1) 

Telegraph key, double-current -h- Varley 
Telegraph typewriter — > Hughes (2) 

Telegraphy — > Edison, Gray (3), Morse, Ronalds, 
Siemens (2), Wheatstone 
Telepathy Barrett (1), Rhine 

Telephone Bell (1) 

Telephotography Fournier D’Albe 
Telescope, achromatic Dollond, Hall 

, reflecting — Amici, Foucault, Gregory (3), 

Herschel (2), Hooke 

, refracting Galilei, Jansen (2) 

Television — >■ Baird, De Forest 

Tellurium Kitaibel, Klaproth (2), Muller 

Terpenes ->• Delepine, Ruiicka 

Tesla transformer — > Elster, Geitel 

Tetanus Behring, Kitasato 

Thallium -> Crookes 

Thames Tunnel — >■ Brunei (1) and (2) 

Thermite process -> Goldschmidt (1) 
Thermodynamics -> Bridgman (2), Clausius, Hon, 
Kelvin, Mayer, Nernst 

Thermometer -> Allbutt, Boulliau, Fahrenheit, 
Galilei, Reaumur 

, centigrade — > Celsius 

, clinical — > Sanctorius 

, differential Leslie (5) 

Thermopile — > Nobili 
Thermos flask Dewar 
Thiophene — > Meyer 


Thorium Berzelius 
Thyroxine — > Harmgton (1), Kendall 
Titanium in ilmenite -j- Gregor 
Tobacco mosaic virus Stanley (7) 

Toluene — >• Fahlberg 

Torpedo -> Whitehead (4) n 

Torsion balance Boys, Coulomb, MicheU 
Tourniquet -> Petit (2) ^ 

Transformer — > Elster, Geitel, Stanley (8) 

Transit instrument -s- Roemer 
Treadmill Cubitt (2) , _ . j 

Trigonometry ->• Albuzjani, Founer (2), Girard 
(1), Gunter, Hipparchus, Vieta 


Tropism ^ Sachs (2) 

Tsetse fly -> Brace (2) 

Tube, radio De Forest, Fleming (2) 
Tubercut-Osis — Calmette, Spahlinger 
Tungsten Scheele 
Tuning fork Koenig 
Turbine — > Thomson f6) 

Typhus — Fleming (1), Jenner (2), Leishman, 
Nicolle 

Tyrothricin Du Bos (2j 


Ultracenyrifuge — > Svedberg 
Ultramicroscope Zsigmondy 
Ultra-violet rays Ritter 
Urantum -j- Klaproth (2), Ratherfcrd ( 3 ) 
Uranus Herschel (2), Struve (2j 
Urea, synyhettc Wohler 
U-TUBE Sprengel (2j 


Vaccination — > Jenner (i) 

Vacuum flask -> Dewar 
Vacuum pump Sprengel (2) 

Vacuum TUBE Crookes 

Valve, radio De Forest, Fleming (2), Randal! f2), 
Sayers (2) 

Vanadium Del Rio, Roscoe (1), Sefttroin 
Variable stars Goodricke 
Velocipede — ^ Edgeworth (4) 

Venus, Fontana (3) 

Vernalization — Lysenko 
Veronal Fischer (i) 

Veterinary school, first in Europe Bourgslat 
Virtual v'elocities Galilei 
Vitamins — »• Eijkman, Funk (!), Hopkins (2), Kuhn 
(2), Sherman fl) 

, A. -> Heilbron, Karrer, Mendei (2) 

, B Karrer, Lipmann, Todd (i) 

, C Haworth, Mendel (21, Szent-Gydrgi 

, D — > Heilbron, Karrer, Windaus 

, E -»• Karrer, Todd (1) 

, H (biotin) Vigneaud 

, K Dam, Doisy, Karrer 

Volkswagen -> Porsche 
Vulcanized rubber Goodyear 


Waier-br-AKE -> Chatelier 
Water-meter Siemens (2) 

Wave-theory -> Huygens, Schrddinger 
Weather forecasting -»• Bjerknes, Henry (I) 
Welder, electric Thomson (2) 

Welding Goldschmidt 
Wheat — > Biffen 
Whooping cough Bordet 
WiNTDS Hailey r- 

Wireless telegraphy Appleton (2), De Forest, 
Duddeli, Heaviside, Hertz (2), Lodge (3), 
Marconi, Popov, Rutherford (3) 

Wolframite Eihuyar 

X-rays — Barkla, Compton (1), Lane, Moseley, 
Rdntgen, Siegbahn, Stokes (1) 

Xenon —*■ Ramsay (8), Travers (2) 

Xylonite Parkes (1) 


Yeast -h- Buchner (1) 

Yellow fevtr -> Carroll (1), Gorgas 


Zinc and copper alloy Pinchbeck (1) 
Zirconium Klaproth (2) 

Zodiacal ught Cassini (3) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Aberdeen University Elphinstone (3) 

All Souls, Oxford Chichele 
Annual Register -> Dodsley 
Arab Legion -> Glubb 

Atlantic, first flight by a woman Earhart 
Atlantic, first flight over Alcock (1) 
Autobahn -> Todt 
Autosuggestion -> Coue 


alloon post — » Anderson (6) 
-ank of England Patenon (4) 
brners Street hoax Hook (3) 
IG Ben Grimthorpe 
;l!TZKRHG Gudenan, fttler 
iLUE-STOCKiNG -> Stiliingfleet (1) 

;oNE China ->■ Spode _ 
tORSTAL -5- Ruggles-Bnse 
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Boy Seoul movbiini' Badcn-lMwclI 
BIUDI'S-IN-Iiiii-IIATH Muroi US " Smith (14) 

OlAR'llKUOUSU SllUon 
ChrroicH': SYi LAHARY Scquoyuli 
Chiiorrn’s Am Soc’ii IT Brace 
ChINI'SI’, TRANSIIU RAl ION ^ Wadc (?) 

Corpus Curis n 0\i ord ^ I oxc (2) 

* Covi'KiRY ’ iKK'Vdi’ • ^ Slarlcy 
Criminal mrNiiM(’’AnoN - »• Bcrtillon 
Criminoiouy L()mbroso 
CuNMi'ORM Ai piiAni:r ^ (liotdVnd 

Dayuoht sAViNci -v Willett 

Di'ircnvp aulnct, must in U.S.A. v Pinkermn (!) 

liiniCATioN Act 19‘I4 ^ Butler (12) 

I'lur, IdRs r FursiorN r - ^ Hyde (1) 
l‘:LlTiWl,OS I’XAMINAHON - Butlcr (12) 
liiixiH ()!-' Vomu ^ ('anliostio 
I'NCILLSH ('l!ANNl!» MUST FLU 111 P ACROSS ► Bldiut, 
— FiRSi iJAliooN CROSSINO >■ Blaiiclunl 
, MUSI' SWIM - Wchb (5) 

I’si'iKAN'ro ^ Zamcnhof 

liTON - Henry VI 

Hukhy MIMICS » ^ Jaciucs-I)aleio/c 

liNUMOMUNLS ‘ (ialliui, Plll'killje 
lank II Rill Sdioois ^ (iruiultviR 
F'ouR-MiNuiF Miir ^ Bannister 
B'rff MimAUUSiiiiL ’• »• I'wart (2) 

(lARorNCiiT MOVi'MFNr ^ IBnvard (1) 

(iiRL (JuiOF MOVFMFNT h BadcudVovell 
(Bkton Coimuf: ^ Davies (7) 

Croc; * - Vernon (I) 

Harrow f f-ymi 

HuiiooiYPHics ' ^ ChahaiL (’luunpollion (1) 
llruriF; lanouaoi: llro/.ny 

iHCOMF Tax •• > Fitt (3) 

ITMA >• Handley 

Kai’MR boom Barnalo 

KlNOMUiARllNSCIIOOlS In'OCbcl 

Kino’s (’oiiHir, (’amurioof: * Ileniy VI 
Koii-i-NOOR Diamond ^ Kanjil Sinp.h 

Land spf:i d rmdrd v Camiibcll (11), ScaFoiivc 
li)ND0N School of Journalism ^ Pemberton 

Madras Svstfim -> Bell (3) 

Mass-obsf'rvation liarrisson 

Mlchanics’ iNSTiTU'rFis BIlibcek 
Meissen porcfiain •“>' Bbtigcr 


Mimf* -y Dcburaii 

Monks of Mfdmfniiam f Dashwood (2) Whit, 
head (3). Wilkes (2) ^ 

Naiionai/Irusf - IlilKo) 

Nlw C'ommi Oxford William ofWykcham 
Niaoara 1'ails, TiGinROPiumssiNO Blondin 
Novial *■ Jespersen 

Oil) Vi(’ V Baylis, Cons 

Papik Paturns ^ Butterick 
Par( 1 L IMsf - l'a\vcctt(l) 

Pari lAMiNFAUY ri pouts ^ v Hansard 
P.A.Ydk ' ‘ Waverley, Wood(H) 

Penny PosF ^Hill(O) 

Pmmm 1 \s Bank - SchuHc-l)c!it/sch 
Piioi nix Park M i irdfrs v Hurkc (6), Carey (3) 
Pinnt)\VN Man Dawson (1), Smith-Woodward 
Postai Ordius ‘ !'awcctt(l) 

Potato, INI ROD oc I ION lo Brifain Raleigh (l) 

Pumic O pinion ITuis ■ ^ Oallup 
IhiiMi-TiAciiiR SYSIFM Kay-SliulUcworth 

Raooid SCHOOLS - Poiinds 
Railway Ouums ^ Bradshaw (I) 

Ri I) (’RUSS ■ ^ Dunant, Treves 
Rofary Inmunamonal " V Harris (H) 

Royal l*x(iiAN<ir ^ (Jreshain 
Ruouy School ^ Arnold {% ShcrilT 

SAi)iiR’sW9iiHiu\Lii'rst'iiO()L ’ s Valois 
Sr Andkfws Univtusii'y • > Wardlaw(2) 

Sr Dunman’s Home ■ ^ Pearson (1) 

Sr I^AuCs Sr'HooL Colei 
Savings hank > Duncan (2) 

SiviKN Whi D I’owL Trust >■ Scott (21) 
SUDIUHANI) ^ Brijdit (5), Ciabclsberger, Gregg, 
Pitman 

SiFGMUiD Ijnf: - Todt 

SiGN-i anguagf; for diaf muif’S >• Hpec, Fereiro 
SokuunNI, FOtiNDiR - Sorbnn 
Stamps, AomsiVL - ('halincLs (4) 

Tammany SociFiT ^ Tweed (2) 

Tfmpfrai'uui charts ^ Wuiulciiich 
‘roiiAt'co, iNiRODUciioN TO Bku'ain Ralcigh (1) 

Wa'iir Spifd Rivord ^ Campbell (H), Scagravc 

Waxworks - ^ Tussaud 

Whlow !\\niKN ;• Minton (2), Spude 

WiNt'HFSiiR School ■ v Wb'lliain of Wykeham 

WOMFN, Dl GUM'S FOR ^ Duvics 

WoRKFUS lioucATioNAL ASSOCIATION -v Maiisbridgo 


Y.MXkA, ' V Williams (2) 




